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EDWARDES, SIR HERBERT BENJAMIN (1IS19-1868), 
English soldier-statesman in India, was bom at Frodesley in 
Shropshire on the 12th of November 1819. His father was 
Benjamin Edwardes, rector of Frodesley, and his grandfather 
Sir John Edwardes, baronet, eighth holder of a title conferred 
on one of his ancestors by Charles I. in 1644. He was educated 
at a private school and at King’s College, London. Through 
die influence of his uncle, Sir Henry Edwardes, he was nominated 
in 1840 to a cadetship in the East India Company; and on his 
arrival in India, at the beginning of 1841, he was posted as 
ensign in the ist Bengal Fusiliers. He remained with this 
regiment about five years, during which time he mastered the 
lessons of bis profession, obtained a goodknowledgeof Hindustani, 
Hindi and Persian, and attracted attention by the political 
and literary ability displayed in a series of letters which appeared 
in the Delhi Gasette. 

In November 1845, on the breaking out of the first Sikh War, 
Edwardes was appomted aide-de-camp to Sir Hugh (afterwards 
Viscount) Gough, then commander-in-chief in India. On the 
i8th of December he was severely wounded at the battle of 
Mudki. He soon recovered, however, and fought by the side 
of his chief at the decisive battle of Sobraon (February lo, 1846). 
He was soon afterwards appointed third assistant to the com¬ 
missioners of the trans-Sutlej territory; and in January 1847 
was named first assistant to Sir Henry Lawrence, the resident 
at Lahore. Lawrence became his great exemplar, and in later 
years he was accustomed to attribute to the influence of this 
“ father of his public life ” whatever of great or good he had 
himself achieved. He took part with Lawrence in the suppression 
of a rel^ious disturbance at Lahore in the spring of 1846, and 
soon afterwards assisted him in reducing, by a rapid movement 
to Jammu, the conspirator Imam-ud-din. In the following 
year a more difficult task was assigned hte—the conduct of an 
expedition tp Bannu, a district on the Wasdri frontier, in which 
the people would not tolerate the presence of a collector, and 
the revenue had consequently fallen into arrear. By his rare 
tact and fertility of resource, Edwardes succeeded in completely 
ci^uering the wM tribes of the valley without firing a shot, a 
victory which he afterwards looked bank upon with more satis¬ 
faction tium upon others which brought him more renown. His 
fiscal amngemmts were such as to obviate all difficulty of 


collection for the future. In the spring of 1848, in consequenci 
of the murder of Mr vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson a 
Multan, by order of the diwan Mulraj, and of the raismg of thi 
standard of revolt by the latter, Lieutenant Edwardes wa< 
authorized to march against him. He set out immediately wid 
a small force, occupied Leiah on the left bank of the Indus, was 
joined by Colonel van Cortlandt, and, although he could not 
attack Multan, held the enemy at bay and gave a check at th< 
critical moment to their projects. He won a great victory ove: 
a greatly superior Sikh force at Kinyeri Qune 18), and receive! 
in acknowledgment of his services the local rank of maj or. In thi 
course of the operations which followed near Multan, Edwards 
lost his right hand by the explosion of a pistol in his belt. Oi 
the arrival of a large force under Gene^ Whish the siege 0 
Multan was begun, but was suspended for several months ii 
consequence of the desertion of §here Singh with his army an( 
artillery. Edwardes distinguished himself by the part be tool 
in the final operations, be^ in December, which ended vritl 
the capture of &e city on the 4th of Jamiaty 1849. For hi 
services he received the thanks of both houses of parliament 
was promoted major by brevet, and created C.B. ly specie 
statute of the order. The directors of the East India Qxnpanj 
conferred on him a gcfid medal and a good service pension 0 
£100 per annum. 

After the conclusion of peace Major Edwardes returned b 
England for the benefit of his health, mairried during tas sta;; 
there, wd wrote and published his ^inatmg account of 
scenes in which he had been engaged, under the title of A Yt» 
on the Punjab Frontier in 1848-1849. His countrymen gaw 
him fitting welcome, and the utviversity of Oxford conferred 
on him lire degree of D.C.L. In 1851 he returned to India an( 
resumed hb civil duties in the Punjab under Sir Henry Lawrence 
In November 1853 he was entrusted with the responsible pos 
of commissioner of the Peshawar frontier, and this he held whei 
the Mutiny of 1857 broke out. It was a position of enormoui 
difficulty, and momentous consequences were involved in'thi 
way the crisis might be met Edwardes rose to the height 0 
the occasion. He saw as if by inspiration the facts wad the needs 
and by the prompt measures which he adopted he rendered t 
service of incalcuuble importance, by effectmg a recondliatior 
with Afghanistan, and securing the neutrality of Jhe amir wm 
* IX.1 
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the frontier tribes during the war;' So -effective was his procedure 
for the safety of the'oorder that he-was able lo raise a large force 
in the Punjab and send jt to co-operate in the siege and capture 
of Delhi. In 1859 Edwardes once more went to England, his 
health so greatly impaired by the continual strain of arduous 
work that it was doubtful whether he could ever return to India. 
During his stay he was created K.C.B., with the rank of brevet 
colonel; and the degree of LL.D. was conferred upon ^ by 
the university of Cambridge. Eariy in 1862 he agam sailed for 
India, and was appointed commissioner of Umballa and agent 
for the Cis-Sudej states. He had been offered the governor¬ 
ship of the Punjab, but on the ground of failing health had 
declined it. In February 1865 he was compelled to finally 
resign his post and return to England. A second good,service 
pension was at once conferred on him; in May 1S66 he was 
created K.C. of the Star oi India; and early in 1868 was promoted 
major-ganeral iit the East IiisKan Army. He had been for some; 
time engaged oh a Me of Sir Henry Lawrence, and high expecta¬ 
tions were formed of the work ; but he did not live to complete 
it, and after his death it was put into the hands of Mr Herman 
Merivale. He died in London on the a3rd of December 1868. 
Great in council and great in war, he was singularly beloved by 
his friends, generous and unselfish to a high degree, and a man 
of deep religious convictions. 

See Memorials of the Life and Letters of Sir Herbert Beniamin 
Edwardes, by his wife (2 vols., London, 1886) ; T. K. £. flolflics, 
Four Soldiers (London, 1889): J. Ruskin, Bibl. pastorum, iv. '* A 
Knight's Faith ” (i88j), passages from the life of Edwardes. 

EDWARDS, AMEUA AKN BLANDFORD (1831-1892), English 
author and Egyptologist, the daughter of one of Wellington’s 
officers, was bom in London on the 7th of June 1831. At a very 
early kge she displayed considerable literary and artistic talent. 
She became a contributor to various magazines and newspapers, 
and besides many miscellaneous works she wrote eight novels, 
the most successful of which were D^enkam’s Vow (1870) and 
Lord Brackertbury (1880). In the winter of 1873-1874 she visited 
Egypt, and was profoundly impressed by the new openings for 
archaeological research. She leamt the hieroglyphic characters, 
and made a considerable collection of Egyptian antiquities. In 
1877 she published A Thousand Miles up ike Nile, with illusto- 
tions by herself. Convinced that only by proper scientific 
investigations could the wholesale destruction of Egyptian 
antiquities be avoided, she devoted herself to arousing public 
opinion on the subject, and ultimately, in 1882, was largely 
instrumental in founding the Egypt Exploration Fund, of which 
she became joint honorary secretary with Reginald Stuart Poole. 
For the business of this Fund she abandoned her other literary 
work, writing only on Egyptology. In 1889-1890 she went on a 
lecturing tour in the United States. The substance of her 
lectures was published in volume form in 1891 as Pharaohs, 
Fellahs, and Explorers. She died at Weston-super-Mare, 
Somerset, on the 15th of April 1892, bequeathing her valuable 
collection of Egyptian antiquities to University College, London, 
together with a sum to found a chair of Egyptology. Miss 
Edwards received, shortly before her death, a civil list pension 
from the British government. 

EDWARDS, BELA BATES (1802-1852), American man of 
letters, was bom at Southampton, Massachusetts, on the 4th of 
July 1802. He graduated at Amherst College in 1824, was a 
tutor there in 1827-1828, graduated at Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1830, and was licensed to preach. From 1828 to 
1833 he was assistant secretary of the American Edumtion 
Sodety (organised in Boston in 1815 to assist students for the 
ministry), and from 1828 'to 1849 was editor of the society’s 
organ, which after 1831 was called the Ameriean Quarterly 
Register, He also founded (hi 1833) and edited the American 
Quarterly Observer ; in 1836-1841 edited the Biblical Repository 
{ufUk 1837 called the American Biblical Repository) with which 
rile Observer was ^nerged in 1835; and was editor-in'>chief of the 
B»Uotheca Sacra fwin i&n to 1851. In 1837 he became pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew mt Andfmi, and from 1848 imtfl his death was 
•sweiato {Weisor of sswred ikeiature there. He died at Athens, 


Georgia, on the 20th of April 1852. Among his numerous 
publications were A Missionary Gazetteer (1832), A Biography of 
Self-Taught Men (1832), a once widely known Eclectic Reader 
(1835), a translation, with Samuel Harvey Taylor (1807-1871), of 
Kiihner’s Schulgrammatik der Griechischen Sprache and Classical 
Studies (1844), essays in ancient literature and art written in 
collaboration with Barnas Sears and C. C. Felton. 

Edwards' Addresses and Sermons, with a memoir by Rev. 
Edwards A. Park, were published in two volumes at Boston m 1853. 

EDWARDS, BRYAN (1743-1800), English politician and 
historian, was bom at Westbury, Wiltshire, on the 21st of May 
1743. His father died in 1756, when his maintenance and educa¬ 
tion were undertaken by his maternal uncle, Zachary Bayly, a 
wealthy merchant of Jamaica. About 1759 Bryan went to 
Jamaica, and joined his uncle, who engaged a private tutor to 
complete his education, and when Bayly died his nephew 
inherited his wealth; sncceedi^ alsp 1^ 1773:, to the estate of 
anoitoer Jamaica resMcftt named Haffie.t' Edwarrfe became 
a leading member of the colonial assembly of Jamaica, but in a 
few years he returned to England, and in 1782 failed to secure a 
seat in parliament as member for Chichester. He was again in 
Jirmaica from tjUfto tfga, when he settled in England as a West 
India merchant, hiakmg in 1795 another futile attempt to enter 
parliament, on this occasion as the representative of South¬ 
ampton. In 1796, howo\ cr, he became member of parliament 
for Grampound, retiuniug his scat until his death at Southampton 
on the 15th or i6th of July 1800. In general Edwards was a 
supporter of the slave trade, and was described by WilliamWilber- 
force as a powerful opponent. By his wife, Martha, daughter 
of Thomas Phipps of Westbury, he left an only son, Hume. 

In 1784 Edwards wrote Tfioughts on the late Proceedings of 
Government respecting the Trade of the West Ittdia Islands WiA fhe 
United States of America, in which he attacked the restrictiona 
placed by the government upon trade with the United States. 
In 1793 he published in two volumes his great work. History, 
Civil and Commercial, of the British Colonies in the West Indies, 
and in 1797 published his Hisiorieal Survey of the French Colony 
in ike Island of St Domingo. In 1801 a new edition of both these 
works with certain additions was published in three volumes 
under the title of History of the British Colonies in iheWest Indies. 
This has been translated into German and parts of it into French 
and Spanish, and a fifth edition was issued in 1819. When 
Mungo Park returned in 1796 from his celebrated journey in 
Africa, Edwards, who was secretaty of the Association for 
Promoting the Discovery of the Interior Pwts of Africa, drew up 
from Park’s narrative an account of his travels, which was 
published by the association in their Proceedings ; and when 
Park wrote an account of his journeys he availed himself of 
Edwards’ assistance. Edwards also wrote some poems and 
some other works relating to the history of the West Indies. 

He left a short sketch of his Hfe which was prefixed to the edition 
of the History of the West Indies, published in 1801. 


EDWARDS, GEOROE (1693-1773), English naturalist, was 
bom at Stratford, Essex, on the 3rd of April 1693. In his early 
years he travelled extensively over Europe, studying imtural 
history, and gained some reputation for his coloured drawings of 
animals, especially birds. In 1733, on the recommendation of 
Sir Hans Sloane, he was appointed librarian to the Royal College 
of Physicians in London. In 1743 he published the first vduine 
of his History of Birds, the fourth volume of which appeared in 
1751, and three supplementary volumes, under the title Glem- 
ings of Natured History, were issued in 1758,1760 and 1764. The 
two works contain engravings and descriptions of more than 600 
subjects in natural history not before described or delineated. 
He likewise added a general index in French and English, which 
was afterwards supplied witii Linnaeon names ly Linnaeus 
himself, with whom he frequently corre^jonded. About 1764 he 
retired to Plaistow, Essex, ^riwre he died on the 23rd of July 
1773. He also wrote Essays of Natural History (1770) and 
Elements of F««togy (1776). 

EDWARDS, HEHBT THOMAS (1837-1884), Welsh divine, 
was bcnm on the 6tili of SqAeiaber 1837 at Uaa ym Mawddwy, 
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Merionttih, lw fathitt' mus vbMr. Ht; «8» *dnarted Bt 
Wwtteinster stud at JesauiCuUegeijOjafcrd (BJV., i86a), and altor 
teaching fw twto'ywufs at'itfcuidcnieiy went^tti ItlaagolliB w hjs 
father*?curate, ifc became wear of Ab«Klar» .in ii866 ^a^^ 
Cattiarven te 1869. Hete he begtm hi* lifelong «ontroven9> rra* 
Noneortf(^ity, especiaUy aa represented by Ufa* aer. Evan Jones 
(Qilyirastic Methodfetjand Rev. B! Berber Evans ((Dongrega- 
ticnalist). In *870 he fought in vain for li»e princ^le of all¬ 
round denominationalism in the national education eysten, and 
in the same year addressed a famous letter to Mr Gladstone on 
“ The Otutoh of tiie Cymry,” pointing out that success of 
Nonconformity in Wales was latgely dne to “ the withering effect 
of an alien episcopate.’* One immediate result of this was the 
appointment of the Welshman Joshua Hughes (*8o7“r889) to 
the vacant see of St Asaph. Edwards became dean of Bangor in 
1876 and at once set about restoring the cathedral, and he 
promoted a clerical education society for Supplying the diocese 
with educated Welsh-spealdng cl»gy. He was a pOpulafpr^her 
and an earnest patriot; his chief defect was a laclc df appreciation 
of the theological attainments of Nonconformity, and a Webh 
commentary on St Matthew, which he had worked at for many 
years and published in two volumes in i88a, was severely 
handled by a Bangor Calvinistic Methodist minister. Edwards 
suffered from overwork and insomnia and a Mediterranean 
cruise in 1883 failed to restore his health; and he'died by his own 
hand on the S4th of May 1884 at Ruabon. , 

See V. Morgan, Wilsk Katigwus Leaders in the nctonan Era. 

EDWARDS, JOWATHAH (^703-1758), American theologian 
and philosopher, was bom on the '5th of October 1703 at East 
(now South) Windsor, Connecticut. His earliest known ancestor 
was Richard Edwards, Welsh by birth, a London clergyman in 
Elizabeth’s reign. His father Timothy Edwards (1669-1758), 
son of a prosperous merchant of Hartford, had graduated at 
Harvard, was minister at East Windsor, and eked out his salary 
by tutoring boys for college. His mother, a daughter of the Rev. 
Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton, Mass., seems to have been 
a woman of unusud mental gifts and independence of character. 

J onathan, the only son, was the fifth of eleven children. The boy 
was trained for college by his father and by liis elder sisters, who 
cll received an excellent education. When ten years old he wrote 
a semi-humorous tract on the immateriality of the soul; he was 
interested in natural history, and at the age of twelve wrote a 
remarkable essay on the habits of the ‘'^flying spider.” He 
entered Yale College in 1716, and in the following year became 
acquainted with Locke’s Essay, which influenced him profoundly. 
During his college course he kept note books labelled “ The Mind,” 

“ Natural Science ” (containing a discussion of the atomic 
theory, &c.), ” The Scriptures ” and “ Miscellanies,” had a grand 
plan for a work on natural and mental philosophy, and drew up 
for himself rules for its composition. Even before his graduation 
in September 1720 as valedictorian and head of his class, be 
seems to have had a wdl formulated philosophy. The two years 
after his graduation he spent in New Haven Studying theology. 
In ,1722-1723 he was for eight months stated supply of a small 
Presbyterian church in New York city, which mvited him to 
remain, W he declined the call, spent two months in study at 
home, and then in 1724-1726 was one of the two tutors at Yale, 
earning for himself the name of a " pillat tutor *' by his steadfast 
loyalty to the college and its orthodox teaching at the time when 
Yale’s rector (Cutler) and one of her tutors had gone over to the 
Episcopal Church. 

The years 1720 tq 1726 are paftiglly recorded in his diary and 
in the resolutions for his own conduct which he drew up at this 
time. He had long been an eager seeker after salvation and was 
pot fully satisftfedas tdhis own " conversion ” unta an experience 
in his Isutt year in college, wheii he lost his feeling -tot 
(^tion of some .to salvtttion and of others to eternal damnation 
mui “ a hqrriMe doctrine,” and reckoned it ” exceedingly 
pletwant, ;bi^lit and^sweet.” He now to^ a great and new joy 
hi; the haw ties of nature, and delghted in the all^rical in- 
iBrpntatioii uf the Song .of.,$olomqn. B^cfpg ,^96 ,»ysjifc 
jOyf ia'tiie tteim tone ufi biaRmolntiaasy m whn^hg isiahaoisti 


asestk'inlnaeagettMssitt^hrehqnMBtlyand soberly, tnwasteno 
tBne,:to maintain thettricteait tempennoe hfiearingaaddrinkiiig. 
On the Dgtt^/of Ebbrnaiy leyay lie orddihed minister at 
Nortirampnm and anistBnt to his grandfather,. Solomm 
Steddardi He was a studeittminists, not a visitiiig pentew, kis 
rule being thirteen hours af stndy a-day. In theifame year he 
married Sarah Pienepont, then aged seventeen^ daughter of 
James Pierrepont(id59-r7r4),a fourrier of Yale,and tiunagdsher 
mother 4 great«graaddaii^ter of Thomas Hokdeer. Of .her jnety 
and almost nuirilike hrve ohGodastdbelief in His persowd lovsior 
her, Edwards had known when she wtt qply thirteen, and had 
written of it with spitritued enthusiasm .vtW was of a brightanl 
cheerful disposition, a practical housekeeper,, a model oral 
the motherof his twelve children. SolomcinrStoddard died on the 
sith of Februa^ 1729^ leaving to his grandson the difibmlt tuk 
of the sole ministerialj charge of one of the largest and weakhitet 
congregations in the colony,, and one proud of its morality, iG 
culturb and its reputation. 

In 1.731 Edwards preached at Boston the ” Public Lecture ” 
afterwards published under the title God Glorified in Mem’s 
Dependence. This was his first public attack on Armimuiism. 
The leading thought was God’s absolute suvereignty in. the 
work of r^emption.: that while it behoved God to .create 
man holy, it was of His “good plesBuro” and “mere and 
arbitrary grace ” that any men was now made h(dy,iiand. that 
God might deny this graim without any dispamgemeat to any 
of His perfMtions. £1 1733 a revival of rdigion began in 
Northampton, and reached such intensity in tho winter of f}^ 
and the following spring as to threaten the busiacM of the 
town. In six months newly three hundred were admitted to the 
churdi. The revival gave Edwards an oppiortonity of ^dying 
the process of conversion in all its phases and varieties, and he 
recorded his observations witii psychological minuteness and 
discriminatioffl, in A FaiAful Narrative of Ute Surprisit^ Work of 
God in the Conversion of Many Hundred Soids mi Narikamipton 
(1737). A year later he published Discourses on Various /«*- 
portant Subjects, iivebyt sermons which had proved most efiective 
in the revival, and of these none, he teUs us, was so immediately 
effective as that on the Justice of God in the Damnation of Sinners, 
from the text, “ That every mouth may be stoppt^” Another 
sermon, published in 1734, on the Reality of Spir^ud Eight set 
forth wlmt he regarded as the inner, moving principle of the 
revival, the doctrine of a “ special ” grace in the immediate and 
supernatural divine hhiminatiDn of the soul. In the spring of 
1735 the movement began to subside and a reaction set m. But 
the relapse was brief^ and the Norlliampton revival, which had 
spread through the Connecticut valley and whose fame had 
reached England and Scotland, was followed in 1739-174° by 
Great Awakening, distinctively under the leadership of Edwards. 
The movement met with no ^mipathy from the orthodox leaders 
of the churdi. In 1741 Edwards published in its defence fke 
Distinguishing Marks of a Work of the Spint of God, dealing 
particularly with the phenomena most criticised, the swoonings, 
outcries and convulsions. These “ bodily effects,” he_ inaistsd, 
were not “distinguishing marks” of the work of the Spirit of'God; 
but so bitter was the feeling against the revival ini the .moto 
strictly Puritan churches that in 1742 he was forced to teilite a 
second apology. Thoughts am ike Revival in Net) England, hiamain 
argument being the great moral improvement of toe. country. 
In the same pamphlet he defends an appeal to the embtiooh, and 
advocates preaching terror when necessary., even to dhil^en, 
who in God’s sight “are young vipers . . .if not Christ’s.'’ He 
considers “ bodily effects ’.’ moidentals to the retd work (d Gt^, 
but his own mystic devotion and the experiences his wife 
during the Awakening (sririeh he fives inf detail) nudee him t^ik 
that/the divine visitation usUaliy overpowera'the body/n^view in 
support of which he qpotes Scripture. In reply to Edwards, 
Charles Chaancy anohymoudy wrote ^ talg Refi^oju Gff- 
ruotions in New England Considered (1743)1 urging coBOatt as tae 
sole test of conversion ; and 'ttle| get«n^ conventiott «f 

“ against disoiders W^ractiice wiiwh Itafya 4^ Ihto qSmihfld^lii 
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various pKrts of the land.” In spite oIiEdwards’s able pamphlets, 
the imj^sion had become widespread that “ bodily effects ” 
were recognized by the promoters of the Great Awakening as the 
true tests of conversion. To offset this feeling Edwards ^ preached 
at Northampton during the years 1742 and 1743 a series of 
sermons published under the title of Religious Affections (1746), a 
restatement in a more philosophical and general tone of his ideas 
ai to “ distinguishmg marks." In 1747 he joined the movement 
started in Scotland called the “ concert in prayer,” arid in the 
same year published An Humble Attempt to Promote Explicit 
Agreement and Visible Union of God’s People in Extraordinary 
Prayer for the Revival of Religion and the Advancement of Christ’s 
Kingdom on Earth. In 1749 he published a memoir of David 
Brainerd ; the latter had lived in his family for several months, 
had been constantly attended by Edward’s daughter Jerusha, to 
whom he had been en^ed to be married, and had died at 
Northampton on the 7ti> of October 1747 ; and he had been a 
case in point for the theories of conversion held by Edwards, 
who had made elaborate notes of Brainerd’s conversations and 
confessions. 

In 1748 there had come a crisis in his relations with his congrega¬ 
tion. The Half-Way Covenant adopted by the synods of 1657 cmd 
1662 had made baptism alone the condition to the civil privileges 
of church membership, but not of participation in the sacrament 
of the Supper. Edwards’s grandfather and predecessor, Solomon 
Stoddard, had been even more liberal, holding that the Supper 
was a converting ordinance and that baptism was a sufficient 
title to all the privileges of the church. As early as 1744 Edwards, 
in his sermons on the Religious Affections, had plaiffiy intimated 
his dislike of this practice. In the same year he had published in 
a chiirph meeting the names of certain young people, members of 
the church, who were suspected of reading improper books,® and 
also the names of those who were to be cdled as witnesses in the 
case. But witnesses and accused were not distinguished on this list, 
and the congregation was in an uproar. A great many, fearing a 
.scandal, now opposed an investigation which all had previously 
favoured. Edwards’s preaching b^me unpopular; for four years 
no candidate presented himself for admission to the church; and 
when one did in 1748, and was met with Edwards’s formal but 
mild and gentle tests, as expressed in the Distinguishing Marks 
and later in Qualifications for Full Communion (1749) the 
candidate refused to submit to them; the church backed him 
and the break was complete. Even permission to discuss his 
views in the pulpit was refused him. The ecclesiastical council 
voted by so to 9 that the pastoral relation be dissolved. The 
church by a vote of more than 200 to 23 ratified the action of the 
council, and finally a town meeting voted that Edwards should 
not be allowed to occupy the Northampton pulpit, though he did 
this on occasion as late as May 1755. He evinced no rancour or 
spite; his “ Farewell Sermon ” was dignified and temperate; nor 
is it to be ascribed to cha^n that in a letter to Scotland after his 
dismissal he expresses his preference for Presbyterian to Con¬ 
gregational church government. His position at the time was 
not unpopular throughout New England, and it is needless to 
say that his doctrine that the Lord’s Supper is not a cause of 
regenemtion and that conamunicants should be professing 
Christians has since (very largely through the efforts of his pupil 
Joseph Bellamy) beoime a standard of New England Congre¬ 
gationalism. 

Edwards with his laige family was now thrown upon the 
world, but offers of aid quickly came to him. A parish in Scotland 
could have been procured, and he was called to a Virginia church. 
He declined boffi, to become 'in 1750 pastor of the church in 
Stockbridge and a missionary to the Housatonic Indians. To 
the Indians he preached through an interpreter, and their interests 
he boldly and successfully defended by atmeking ^ whites 

‘ Edwards recognized the abuse of impulses and impressions, 
opposed itinerant and lay preacben, and defended te. well-ordered 
and well-educated flergy, 

» Thwe were pnabably not fiction like Pamela, as Sir Lesfie 
Staphan suggested, for Etfwards listed several of Richardson’s 
nonili for his ywn reading, and considered Sir Charles Grandison 
a vety moral and exceffent work. 
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who were using their official position among them to increase 
their private fortunes. In Stockbridge he wrote the Humble 
Relation, also called R^ly to WUliams (1752), which was an 
answer to Solomon Williams (1700-1776), a relative and a bitter 
opponent of Edwards as to the qualifications for full communion ; 
and he there composed the treatises on which his^reputation 
as a philosophical theologihn chiefly rests, the essay on Original 
Sin, the Dissertation concerning the Nature of True Virtue, the 
Dissertation concerning the End for which God created the World, 
and the great work on the Will, written in four months and a 
half, and published in r754 under the title. An Inquiry into the 
Modem Prevailing Notions Respecting that Freedom of the Will 
which is supposed to be Essential to Moral Agency. 

In r757, on the death of President Burr, who five years before 
had married Edwards’s daughter Esther, he reluctantly accepted 
the presidency of the Colli^ of New Jersey (now Princeton 
University), where he was installed on tire i6th of February 
t758. Almost immediately afterwards he was inoculated for 
sno^lpox, which was raging in Princeton and vicinity, and, 
always feeble, he died of the uioculation on the 28th of March 
r758. He was buried in the old cemetery at Princeton. He 
waa slender ^ fully six feet tall, and with his oval, gentle, 
almost feminme face looked the scholar and the mystic. 

The Edwardean System, —It is difficult to separate Edw.irds’s 
philosophy from his theolo^, except as the former is contained in 
the early notes on tlic Mina, where he says that matter exists only 
in idea; tliat space is God; that minds only are real; that in meta¬ 
physical strictness there is no being but God; that entity is the 
greatest and only gemd; and tliat God as infinite entity, wherein 
the agreement of being with being is absolute, is the supreme ex¬ 
cellency, the supreme good. It seems certain that these conclusions 
wore independent of Berkeley and Malebrauche, and were not drawn 
from Arthur Collier's Clovis univeraolis (1713), with which they liave 
much in common, but were suggested, in part at least, by Ilocke's 
doctrine of ideas, Newton's Uieory of colours, and Cudworth’.s 
Platonism, with all of which Edwards was early familiar. But they 
were never developed systematically, and the conception of the 
material universe here contended for does not again explicitly re¬ 
appear in any of his writinp. The fundamental metaphysical 
postulate that being and God are ultimately identical remained, 
however, the philosophical basis of all his thinking, and reverence 
for this being as the swreme good remained the fundamental dis¬ 
position of his mind. That he did not interpret this idea in a Spino- 
zistic sense was due to his more spiritual conception of “ being " 
and to the reaction on his philosophy of his theology. The theo¬ 
logical interest, indeed, came in the end to predominate, and 
philosophy to appear as an instrument for the defence of Calvinism, 
Perhaps the best criticism of Edwards's philo-sophy as a whole is that, 
insteatt of being elaborated on purely rational principles, it is mixed 
up with a system of theological conceptions with which it is never 
thoroughly combined, and that it is exposed to all the disturbing 
effects of theological controversy. Moreover, of one of liis most 
central convictions, that of the sovereignty of God in election, he 
confesses that he could give no account. 

Edwards’s reputation as a thinker is chiefly associated with his 
treatise on the VVill, which is still sometimes called “ the one large 
contribution that America bos made to the deeper philosophic 
thought dl the world.” The aim of this treatise was to refute the 
doctrine of free-will, since he considered it the logical, as distinguished 
from the sentimental, ground of most of the Arminian objections to 
Calvinism. He defines the will as Ihat by which the " mind chouses 
anything.” To act voluntarily, he says, is to act electively. So far 
he and his opponents are agreed. But choice, he holds, is not 
arbitrary ; it is determined in every case by ‘‘ that motive which as 
it stands in the view of the mind is the strongest,” and that motive 
is strongest which presents in the immediate object of volition the 
" greatest apparent good,” that is, the greatest degree of agreeable¬ 
ness or pleasure. What this is in a given cose depends on a multitude 
of circumstances, external and internal, all contributing to form 
the “ cause ” of which the voluntary act and its consequences are 
the “ effect,” Edwards contends that the connexion between cause 
and effect here is as " sure and perfect ” as in the realm of physical 
nature and constitutes a “ moral necessity,” He reduces the 
opposite doctrine to three assumptimis, ail of which he shows to be 
untenable ; (i) “ a self-determining power in the will ” ; (2) " in¬ 
difference, . . . that the mind previous to the act of volition (is) 
in equilibrio ” ; (3) “ contingence ... as opposed to . . . any fixed 
and certain connexion (of the volition) with some previous gnmnd 
or reason for its existence.” Although he denies liberty to the will in 
this sense—indeed, strictly speaking, neither liberty nor necessity, 
he says. Is properly applied to the will, " for the will itself is 
not ah agent tnat has a will he nevertheless insists that the 
su^ect wffiing is a foee aeial agttit, and argues that without the 
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deteraunate connexion between volition and motive which he asaerts 
and the libertarians deny, moral agency would be impossible. 
Liberty, he holds, is simpdy freedom from constraint, " the power 
. . . that any one has to do as he pleases." This power man pos¬ 
sesses. And that the right or wrong of choice depmds hot on the 
cause of choice but on its nature, he illustrates by the example of 
Christ, whc«e acts were^neoessarily holy, yet truly virtuous, praise¬ 
worthy and rowardable. Even God Ij^mself, Edwards here main¬ 
tains, has no other liberty than this, to carry out without constraint 
His will, wisdom and inclination. 

There is no necessary connexion between Edwards's doctrine of 
the motivation of choice and the system of Calvinism with which it is 
congruent. Similar doctrines have more frequently perhaps been 
associated with theological scepticism. But for him the alternative 
was between Calvinism and Arminianlsm, simply because of the 
historical situation, and in the refutation of Arminianlsm on the 
assumptions common to both sides of the controversy, he must be 
considered completely successful. As a general argument his 
account of the determination of the will is defective, notably In his 
aMract conception of the will and in his inadequate, but suggestive, 
treatment of causation, in regard to which he anticipates in im^rtant 
respects the doctrine of Hume. Instead of makmg the motive to 
choice a factor within the concrete process of volition, he regards 
it as a cause antecedent to the exercise of a special mental faculty. 
Yet his conception of this faculty as functioning only in and through 
motive and character, inclination and desire, certainly carries us a 
long way beyond the abstraction in which his opponents stuck, that 
of a bare faculty without any assignable content. Modem psycho¬ 
logy has strengthened the contention for a fixed connexion Mtwrcii 
motive and act by reference to subconscious and unconscious pro¬ 
cesses of which Edwards, who thought that nothing could affect the 
mind which was unperceived, little dreamed; at the same time, 
at least in some of its developments, especially iq its freer use of 
genetic and organic conceptions, it has rendered much in the older 
forms of statement obsolete, and has given a new meaning to the 
idea of self-determination, which, as applied to an abstract power, 
Edwards rightly rejected as absurd. 

Edwards’s controversy with the Arminians was continued in the 
essay on Original Sin, which was in the press at the time of his 
death. He here breaks with Augustine and the Westminster Con¬ 
fession by arguing, consistently witli his theory of the Will, that 
Adam had no more freedom of will than we have, but had a special 
endowment, a supernatural pft of grace, which by rebellion against 
God was lost, and that this gift was withdrawn from his descendants, 
not because of any fictitious imputation of guilt, but because of their 
real participation in his guilt by actual identity with him in his 
transgres.sion. 

The Dissertation on the Nature of True Virtue, posthumously 
published, is iiistly regarded os one of the most original works on 
ethics of the i8th century, and is the more remarkable as reproducing, 
with no es.sential modification, ideas on the subject written in the 
author's youth in the notes on the Mind, Virtue is conceived as the 
lieauty w moral qualities. Now beauty, in Edwards's view, always 
consists Is a harmonious relation in the elements involved, an agree¬ 
ment of being with being. He conceives, therefore, of virtue, or 
moral beauty, as consisting in the cordial agreement or consent to 
intelligent being. He defines it as benevolence (good-will), or rather 
as a disposition to benevolence, towards being in general. This 
disposition, he argues, has no regard primarily to beauty in the 
object, nor is it primarily based on gratitude. Its first object is being, 
" simply considered.'' and it is accordingly proportioned, other 
things being equal, to the object's " degree of existence.” He 
admits, however, benevolent being as a second object, on the ground 
that such an object, having a like virtuous propensity, " is, as it 
were, enlarged, extends to, and in some sort comprehends being in 
general." In brief, since God is the " being of beings " and com¬ 
prehends, in the fullest extent, benevolent consent to beiiw in 
general, true virtue consists essentially in a supreme love to God. 
Thus the principle of virtue—Edwards has nothing to say of 
“ morality "—is identical with the principle of religion. From this 
standpoint Edwards combats every lower view. Ife will not admit 
that there is any evidence of true virtue in the approbation of virtue 
and hatred of vice, in the workings of conscience or in the exercises 
of the natural affections; he thinks that these may all spring bom 
self-love and the association of ideas, from " instinct" or from a 
'* moral sense of a secondary kind ” entirely different from " a sense 
or relisti of the essential beauty of true virtue." Nor does he recog¬ 
nise the possibility of a natural develqpmeut of true virtue out of 
the sentiments directed on the " private systems " ; on the contrary, 
he sets the love of particular being, when not subordinated to being 
in general, fn opposition to the latter and as equivalent to treating 
it with the greatest contempt. All that he allows is that the peroep- 
tion of natural beauty may, by its resemblance to the primary 
spiritual beauty, quicken the disposition to divine love in those 
who are already under the influence of a truly virtuous temper. 

Closely connected with the essay on 'Virtue is the boldly specn- 
laitive ZAMMSsfi'cH on the End for uthieh God Create^ the World. As, 
acoording to the doctrine of virtue, God's virtue consists primarily 
in love w Himself, so-His final end in creation is conceived to be, 
not as riie Arminians held, the happiness of His creatures, but His 


own gloiy. Edwarda supnoees In the nature of God an ertgiaal 
disposition to an " emanation ” of His being, asul it is the excellency 
of this divine being, particularly in the elect, which is, in hit view, 
the final cause and nMve of the world. • 

Edwards makes no attempt to reconcile the pantheistic element 
in his philosophy with the individuality implied in moral 
government; He seems to waver between the opmion that finite 
individualr have no independent being and the opinion that they 
have it in an infinitesimal degree; and the concrotion of " depprMs 
of existence ” in the essay on Virtue is not developed to elucidate 
the point! His theological conception of God, at any rate, was -not 
abstractly pantheistic, in iqiite of the abstractness of his lai^age 
about "being,” but frankly theistic and.trinitarian. He held the 
doctrine of the trinitarian distinctions indeed to be a necestity of 
reason. His Essay on the Trinity, first printed in 1903, was long 
supposed to have been withheld from publication because of its 
containjpg Arian or Sabellian tendencies. It contains in fact nothing 
more questionable than an attempted deduction of the orthcxlox 
Nicene doctrine, unpalatable, however, to Eawards's immediate 
disciples, who were too little nieculative to appreciate his statement 
of the subordination of the ‘^persons " in trie divine "oeeonomy,” 
and who openly derided the doctrine of the eternal generation of the 
Son as ” eternal nonsense ”; and this perhaps was the origin^ 
reason why the essay was not published. 

Though so typically a scholar and abstract thinker on the one 
hand and on the other a mystic, Edwards is best known to the 
present generation as a preacher of hell fire. The particular reason 
for this seems to lie in a single sermon preached at Enfield, Con¬ 
necticut, in July 1741 from the text, " Their foot shall slide in due 
time," and commonly known from its title. Sinners in the Hands of 
an Angry God. The occasion of this sermon is usually overlooked. 
It was preached to a congregation who were careless and loose in 
their lives at a time when " the neighbouring towns were in great 
distress for their souls.” A contemporary account of*it says that 
in spite of Edwards's academic style of preaching, the assembly was 
” deeply impressed and bowed down, with an awful conviction of 
their sin and danger. There was such a breathing of distress and 
weeping, that the preacher was obliged to speak to the people and 
desire silence, that he might be he^." Edwards preacheai other 
sermons of this type, but this one was the most extreme. The 
style of the imprecatory sermon, however, was no more peculiar 
to him than to his period. He was not a great preacher in the 
ordinary meaning of the word. His gestures were scanty, his voice 
was not powerful, but he was desperately in oamest, am he held 
his audience whether his sermon contained a picturesque and de¬ 
tailed description of the torments of the damned, or, as was often 
the case, spoke of the love and peace of God in the heart of man. 
He was an earnest, devout Christian, and a man of blameless life. 
His insight into the spiritusd life was profound. Certainly tiie most 
able metaphysician and the most influential religious thinker of 
America, he must rank in theology, dialectics, mystidam and philo¬ 
sophy with Calvin and FAnelon, Augustine and Aquinas, Spinoza 
and Novalis ; with Berkeley and Hume as the great English philo¬ 
sophers of the i8th century; and with Hamilton and Frahklin as 
the three American thinkers of the same century of more than 
provincial impmtance, * 

Edwards's main aim had been to revivify Calvinism, modifying 
it for the needs of the time, and to psromote a warm and vi^ Christian 
piety. The tendency of his successors was—to state the matter 
roughly—to take some one of his theories and devel^ it to an 
extreme. Of his immediate fdlowers Joseph Bellamy is (ffstinctiy 
Edwardean in the keen logic and in the spirit of his True Religion 
Delineated, but be breaks with bis master in bis theory of gemwal 
(not limited) atonement. Samuel Hopkins laid even greater stress 
than Edwards on the theorem that virtue consists in disinterested 
benevolence ; but he went counter to Edwards in b(fiding that un¬ 
conditional resignation to God's decrees, or more concrete^, wiUing- 
ness to be damned for the glory of God, was the test of true regeneim- 
tion; for Ed-wards, though often quoted as holding this doctrine, 
protested against it in the strongest terms. Hopkins, moseo-ver, 
denied Edwards's identity th^ry of oririnal sin, saying that our 
sin was a result of Adam is and not identmal with it; and he-went 
much further than Edwards in his objection to ” means of grace,” 
claiming that the unregenerate were more and more guuty for 
continual rejection of the gospel if they were outwardly righteous 
and availed themselves of the means of gnee. Stephen West (1735- 
1819), too, Ottt-Edwardsed Edwards in his defence of tiie treatise on 
the Freedom of the Will, and John Smalley (1734-1810) devtioned 
the idea of a natural (not moral) inability on the part of man to obey 
God. Emmons, like Hopkins, considered both sin and holiness 
" exercises " of the will. Timothy Dwight (1731-1847) urged the 
use of the means of grace, -thought Hopkins and Emmons .pan¬ 
theistic, and boldly disagreed with their theory of "exercises,” reofcon- 
ing virtue an(} sin as the result of moral choice or disposition, a 
position that was also upheld by Ask Burton (1731-1036), who 
tljpught that on regeneration the deposition of man ^ a new relish 
or " taste." 

Jonathan Edwards* the younger (1745-1801), second ton of 
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Besides the younger'Jonathan many of Edwards’s descendants 
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tbe pUlowipher, bom at ^rthamptonyMossacbtuetts, on the a6th 
ot May >745, also tthe* on iiiq)airtant place among his foUowera- 
He lived in Stookbridge in 1751-1735 and spoke the mgiiage of the 
Housatonic Indians ivith ease, wt six months atndied among the 
Oneidas, gradnated at Princeton in 17&3, atudisd theology at 
Betiekthem,C(Nuieoticiit,iaadef Joseph Bellamy, was licensed topreaoh 
in 1766, was a tutor at Princeton in 1766-1769, and was pastor 
of the White Haven CbUDCh, New Haven, Connecticut, in 1769-1795, 
b^ng then dismissed for tho nominal reason that itbe cdturch could 
not sopport him. but actually because of his opposition to the 
Half-Way Covenant as well as to slavery and the slave trade. He 
preached at Colcbrook, Connecticut, in 1796-1799 and then became 
president of Union College, Schenectady, New York, where ho died 
on tbe lot of August tSoi. His studies of the Indian dialects were 
scholarly and valuable. He edited his father's incomplete History 
of ths Wmk of Rtitmption, wrote in answer to Stephen West, A 
Oisssrtatiim Conesming Uhnty end Ntesssity (1797), which defended 
his 'father’s work on the Will by a ralher strained interpretation, 
and in answer to Chauncy on universal salvation formulated what 
Is ktunrn as the " Edwasdean," New England or Governmental 
theory of the atonement in Th$ NsoessHy of ths Atononunt and its 
Conststenoy with Ptu Grace tn Forgiveness (1785). His colleoted 
works were edited by his grandson Tryon Edwards in two volumes, 
with memoir (Andover, 1841). His place in the Edwardean theo¬ 
logy is principally due to his defence against the Universalists 
of hit iather's doctrine of the atonement, rmmely, that Christ's 
death, being tho ^uivalent of the eternal punishment of Burners, 
upheld the autborify of the divine law, but did not .pay any debt, 
and made the pardon of all men a possibility with God, but not a 
necessity. 

BmuoonAiPUY.—There have been various editions of Edwards’s 
works. His pupil, Samuel Hopkins, in 1765 published two volumes 
from manuscript containing eighteen sermons and a memoir; the 
younger Joiathan Edwards with Dr Erskine published an edition 
in 4 volumes ‘(1744 sqq.), and Samuel Austin in 1808 edited an 
edition in B volumes. In 1819 Sereno £. Dwight, a great-grandson 
of Edwards, published the Life and Works in 10 volumes, the first 
volume containing the memoir, which is stiB the most complete and 
was thL’ standard until the publication (Boston. 1889) of Jonathan 
Edwards, by A. V, G. Allen, who attempts to " distinguish what he 
(Edwards) meant to alhrm from what he actually teaches." In 
1865 the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart edited from ongioal manu¬ 
scripts Selections from the Unpublished WrUit^s of Jonathan Edwards 
of America (Edinburgh, 1865. printed for private circulation). This 
was the cmly part of acomplete edition planned by Grosart that ever 
appeared. It contained the io^ortant Treatise on Grace, Anno¬ 
tations on the Bible, Directions for Judging of Persons’ Experiences, 
and Sermons, the last for the most part merely in outline. E. C. 
Smyth published from a copy Observations Concerning the Scr^ture 
Oeconomy of ike Trinity and Covenant of Redemption (New York, 
1880), a careful editiem from the manusoript of the essay on the 
Flying Spider (in the Andover Review, Taouary 1890) and " Seme 
Early \l 4 itings of Jonathan Edwards,’’^ with specimens from the 
manuscripts (in Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
October, 1895). In 1900 on the death of Prof. Edwuds A. Park, 
the entire'collection of Edwards’s manuscripts kxured to him by 
Tryon Edwards was transferred to Yale Univeiriiity. Professor 
Path, iihe Mr Grosart before him, had been unable to accomplish 
the grieat task of editing this mass of manuscript. A Study of the 
Monusoripts of Jouatbao Edwards ’’ was published by F. B. Dexter 
in the Proceedings of the Mtossachuaeits Historical Society, series 2, 
vrd. XV. (Boston, 1902), and la the same volume of the Proceedings 
^neared "A Study of the Shorthand V/ritings of jemathan 
Edwards," by W. P. Upham. Tbe iong sought to essay on the 
Trinity was editsd (New Yack, 1903) with valuable introduction and 
appendices by G. P. Fisher under the title. An Unpublished Essay 
of Edwarda^s on the Trinity, The only other edition of Edwards 
(in whole or ia part) of any importiusce is Selected Sermons a/ Jonathan 
Edwards (New Yotic, 1904), edited by H. N, Gardiner, with brief 
btoraphical sketch and annotations on seven sermons, one of which 
had not ^evionsly been published. 

For emmates of Edwards consult; The Volume of the Edwards 
Famih Meeting at Etockbridge. Massachusetts, September 6-7, a.d, 
rtqo (Boston, 1871); Jonathan Edwards, a Retrospect, Being the 
Addresses Delivered in Conneefietd with the VnveUing of a Memorial 


were ||(reat, brlUiant and versatile men. Among them were: his 
son Pieiwepont (1750-1826). a brflliant but erratic member of the 
Connecticut bar, tolerant in religious matters and bitterly hated by 
stem Calvinists, a man whose personal morality resembled greatly 
that of Aaron Burr; his grandsons, WSliam Edwards (1770-185*), 
an inventor of important leather loUing machinery; Aarcai Burr, 
Itm son of Esther Edwards; Timothy Dwi^t (2752-1817), son of Mary 
'Edwards, sad bis brother Theodors Dwight, a fsde^ist politician, 
a member, the scccetary and the historian of toe Hartford Con- 
-ventioa; his gfeat-grmdsons, Tryon Edwards (2809-1694) ^nd 
Sereno Edwards Dwlghtdftoeologian, educationalist and author; 
and his great-gzeat-gniSasona, Theodore William Dwight, the 
iurist, and Tiasothy Dwight, second of that name to be president 
of Yale, 


in the First Church of Christ in Northampton, Massachusetts, on the 
One Hsmdred .and Fiftisti Anniversary of kis .Dismissal from the 
Pastorate of that Church, edified by ,H. N. Gardiner (Boston, 1901); 
Eaereisst Comnumarating the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Birth of Jonathan Edwards, held at Andover Theological Seminary, 
October 4-/, tpoj (Andovet, .1904) j sad among the addresses de¬ 
livered at Stockbndge in October 1903, John De Witt, " Tonathao 
Edwards; A Stu^," in the PriHcrfcH TheNogicat Review (January, 
1904). Also H. C. King, Edwards as PbUosopber a^ Theo¬ 
logian," in Hartford Theological Seminary Record, vcd. xiv. (2903), 

g 3. a3-37; H. N. Gardiner, " Tbe Eaily Idealism of Jonathan 
dwaitis,” in the Phttosophicid Review, vol. ix. (1900), pp. 573-596 : 
£. C. Smyth, American Joumai of Theology, vol.i. <i8ot). PP- 960-^; 
Samuel F. Haym, " An Historical Study of toe Edwardean Re¬ 
vivals,’’ in Americen Joumtd of Psychology, vol. xiii. 1(1902), pp. 350 
ff.; J. H. MacCtackon, " PhUoeopbical Idealism of Edwards ’’ in 
Philosophical Review, vol. xi. (1902), pp. 26-42, suggesting that 
Edwards did not know Berkeley, but Colfier, and tbe same author’s 
Jonathan Edwards' Jdealisnm (Halle, 1899b; F. J. E. Woodbridge, 
" Jonathan Edwards," in Philosophietd Review, vol. xiii. (1904) 
pp. 393-4^08 ; W. H. Squires, Jonathan Edwards und seine Wiilens- 
Iskrs (Leips^ I190X) i Samuu Simpson, " Jonathan Edwards, A 
Historical Rmriew," in Hartford Ssmirusry Record, vol. xiv. (1903), 
pp; 3-2t: and The Edwardean, • Quarterly Devoted to the History of 
Thought in America (Clinton, New York, 1903-1904), edited by 
W. H. Squires, of which only four parts appeared, all devoted to 
Edwaidt and adl written by Squite.s. (H. N. G.; R. We.) 

EDWARBI, LEWIS <1809-1887), Welsh Nonconformist 
divine, was bonr in the ^rish of Llwbadam Fawr, Cardigan¬ 
shire, on the 27th of October 1809. He was educated at 
Aberystwyth and at Llangeitho, and then himself kept school 
in both these places. He had already begun to preach for the 
Qdvinistic Methodists vfhen, in Deeenflwr 1830, he went to 
London to take advantage of the newly-opened university. 
In 1832 he settled as minister at Laugharne in Carmarthenshire, 
and the following year went to Edinburgh, where a special 
resolution of the senate allowed him to graduate at the end ol 
his third session. He was now better able to further bis plans 
for providing a trained ministry for his church. Previously, 
the success of the Methodist preachers had been due mainly to 
their natural gifts. Edwards made his home at Bala, and there, 
in 1837, with David Charles, his brother-in-law, he opened a 
school, which ultimately became the denominational college 
for north Wales. He dM on liie 19th of July 1887. 

Edwards may fairly be called one of the makers of modem 
Wales. Hirough his hands there passed generation after genera- 
tmn of preachers, who carried his influence to ev^ comer of 
the principality. By fostering competitive meetii^s and by 
his writing, especially in ¥ Traeihodydd (“ The Essayist ”), 
a quarterly magazine which he founded in 1845 and edited for 
ten years, he did much to inform and educate his countrymen 
on literaiy and theological subjects. A new college was built 
at Bala in 1867, for which he raised £10,000. His chief publica¬ 
tion was a noteworthy book on The Doctrine of the Atonement, cast 
in the form of a dialogue between roaster and pupil; the treat¬ 
ment is forensic, and emphasis is laid on merit. It was due to him 
that the North and Souiii Wales Calvinistic Methodist Associa¬ 
tions united to form ,an annual GenemI Assembly; he was ite 
moderator m 1866 and again in 1876. He was successful in 
bringing the various churches of the Presbyterian order into 
closer touch with each other, and unwearyii^ in his efiorts to 
promote education for his countiymen. 

See Bywyd -a Uythyrau y Parch. (•'.«. Life and Letters of the Rev.) 
Lewis Edwards, D J>,, by bis sen T, C. Edwards. 

EDWARDS. RIOHARD (r. IS23-^I566), English musician and 
playwright, was bom in Someriet&re, became a scholar of 
Corpus Christi CoHege, Oxford, in 1540, and took his M.A. degree 
in 1547. He was appointed in 1561 a gentienran of the chapel 
royal and maater -erf the ehildneit, and enteced Lincoln’s Inn in 
1564, where at Christinas in ■that year he produced a play which 
was acted by his (flioir boys. On the 3rd of September 1566 
his play, Paltunon and Arcile, was performed before Qaem. 
Elizabeth in the Hall of Christ Church, Oxford, Another 
play, Damon and Pithsas, tragic in subject but with scenes of 
vttor farce, entered at SWtioners’ Hall in 1367-^1 appeared 
Li .1 $ji' and was reprinted in *582; it mgy he (ounti Sh Dodsley’s 
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Old Plays, voL i., tatd Aneimt BriHA^Broyna, vA i. Itis wiitttn 
in rhymed line* of nufc ertnsttructaon, varying' in length and 
neglectiing the cmswcl. A number of tte antlMr’i' shorter pieces 
ate praserved in the ParaMu of Dtmty Dsviees, first putdis^ 
in 1575, and reprinted in the British BiUiografiher, v(di iiL; 
the best ksmvra are the lines on May, the Irae, and 

the Commendation of Mmic, which baa tiie honour of furnishing 
a stanza to Romeo and ^$dieU The Historie of Damocles and 
Dionise it assigned to him in the 1578 edition of the Paradise. 
Sir John Hawkins credited him with the part song “ In going to 
my lonely bed ”; the words are certandy his, and probably 
the music. In his own day Edwards was highly esteemed. The 
fine poem, “ The Soul’s Knell,” is supposed to have been written 
by him when dying. 

See arove’s Diet, of Music (new edition); the Shakespeare Sac. 
Papers, vol. ii. art. vi.; Ward, English Dram, Litoralure, vol. i. 

BDWAUSS, THOMAS CHARLBS (1837-1900), Welsh Non¬ 
conformist divine and educationist, was bom at Bala, Merioneth, 
on the irnd of September 1837, the son of Lewis Edwards (7.0.). 
His resolve to become a minister was deepened by the revival of 
1858-1859. After taking his degrees at London (B.A. 1861, M.A. 
1862), he matriculated at St Alban Hall, Oxford, in October 
r862, the university having just been opened to dissenters. He 
obtained a scholarship at Lincoln Oillege in 1864, and took a 
first ckss in the school of Literae Humaniores in 1866. He was 
especially influenced by Mark Pattisonand Jowett.who counselled 
him to be true to the chutth of his father, in which he had already 
been ordained. Early in 1867 he became minbter at Windsor 
Street, Liverpool, but left it to become first principal of the 
University College of Wales at Aberystwyth, which had been 
establish^ through the efforts of Sir Hugh Owen and other 
enthusiasts. The college was opened with a staff Of three pro¬ 
fessors and twenty-five students in October 1872, and for some 
years its career was chequered enough. Edwards, however, 
proved a skilful pilot, and his hold on tiie affection of the Welsh 
people enabled him to raise the college to a high level of efficiency. 
When it was destroyed by fire in 1885 he collected £25,000 to 
rebuild it; the remainder of the necessary £40,000 being given by 
the government (£10,000) and by the people of Aberystwyth 
(£5000). In 1891 he gave up what had bem the main work of 
his life to accept an undertaking that was even nearer his heart, 
the principalship of the theological college at Bala. A stroke of 
paralysis in 1894 fatally weakened him, but he continued at 
work till his death on the 22nd of March 1900. The Calvinistic 
Methodist Church of Wales bestowed on him every honour in their 
possession, and he received the degree of D.D. from the universities 
of Edinbuigh (1887) and Wales (18^). His chief works were a 
Commentary on r Corimkians (1885), the Epistle to the HArews 
(“ Expositor’s Bible ” series, 1888), and The God-Man (“ Davies 
Lecture,” 1895). 

BDWARD8VILLB, a city and the county-seat of Madison 
county, Illinois, U.S.A., in the south-western part of th^state, on 
Cahokia Creek, about 18 m. N.E. of St Louis. Pop. (1890) 3S6r_; 
(1900) 4T57, of whom 573 were foreign-bom. Edwardsville is 
served by the Toledo, St Louis & Western, the Wabash, the 
Litchfield & Madison, and the Illinois Terminal railways, and is 
connected with St Louis by three electric lines. It has a Qtmegie 
library. The city’s princi^ manufactures are carriages, ploughs, 
brick, machinery, sanitary ware and plumber’s goods. Bitu¬ 
minous coal is extensively mined in the vicinity. Adjoining 
Edwardsville is theoo-opet^ve village Leclaire (unmeorporated), 
with the factory of the N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Co., makers of 
plumber’s supplies, brass goods, sanitary fixtures, &c.; the 
village was founded hi 1890 by Nelson 0 . Nelson (b. 1844), and 
nearly all of the residents are employed by the company of ^ich 
he is the head; they share to a certain extent in its profit, and are 
encouraged to own their own homes. The company supports a 
s^hod, Ledaire Academy, and has built a dnl>house, bowling 
alleys, tennis-courts, base-ball grounds, &c. The first settlement 
onihe'sftc of EdwardkviUe was thhde in 1812, and in 1815 the 
town teas laid out and naihed in honour of Nihian Edwards 
(i?77S-i833)j the go'esmor of the Illinois Territoiy (1809-1818), 


and. later Unkcd Staita msaim (s8tS-^sfVaBid> gavetaat- of 

the state of Iliuiois^i^*^^)' Edwardivw waitnMipoated 

wi8i9«ad.i»Geiswd.hs presentcharteripi x87e. 

BfiWABOSVIUJ), a borough of LtSkenei Obunty, Pen^l- 
vania, US-A., on the north bnusch of the Sasquehainu .river, 
adjoining Kipnton and close to the aorth-westent. liimte of 
Wilkes-Barre {aoi the opposite side of the tives)i in. the north- 
eaetem part of tke state; the oiSkHl name of the post officois 
Edwatdsdale. Pop. (18^), 3284; (1900), 5165. whom ad+j 
wweforeign-bonijManybwBgWelidi.. itisaerved'^theeleotnc 
line of the Wilhes-Berre 81 Wyoming Valley Traction €0. Coal 
mining and brewing are the diief industries; Edwsrdsviiie was 
incorporated- m 1884. 

BltVIllNr Abduini or EntwiNX (585^33)) kuig of Northumbria, 
was the son of Ella of Deka. On the seieufejif Deira by i^tlid- 
fr^ of Bemicia (probably 605), Edwin was expelled and is said 
to have taken refuge witii €ad^, king- of Gwynedd; After' the 
battle of Chester, in which ^^elfrifli defeated the Welsh, 
Edwin fled to Roedwald, the powerfal king of East AigMfc who 
after some wavering espoused hit cause im defeated and Mew 
.Sthelfrith at the river Idle in fsy. Edwin thereupon succee^ 
to the Northumbrian throne, driving out the sons of .^helfrith. 
There is lit^ evidence of external activity on the part of Edlwki 
before625. ItiiprobableriwtthecoBquesteftheCritic.kingdom 
of Elmot, a district in the neighbourhood of modem Leeds, 
raled over by a king named Cerdic (CeredigJ-is to be referred, to 
this period, and this may have kd to the later quarrel with 
CBidwallon,kingofGwyne^. Edwin seems alto to ha've annexed 
Lindsey to his kingdom by 605. In this year be entered upon 
negotiations with Sadbald of Kent for a maniage with, his sister 
iEthelbeig. It was made a condition that Chrisitia^ tbmild be 
tolerated in Norihunibria, and accordingly Paulinus wls edn- 
seciated hiring by Justus in 625, and was sent to Noithumbna 
with iEthelberg. According to Bede, E<^ was Javourabfy 
disposed towards Christianity owing to a vision he had seenmtthe 
court of Roedwald, and in 626 he allowed Eanfied, his daughter 

;£thelberg, to be baptized. On the iky of the birth of his 
daughter, the king’s life had been attempted by Eomer, an 
emissary of Cwich^ai, king of Wessex. Presttved^tte devotion 
of his lh^ Iilla,Edwin vowed to become a Cfaristiu if'victori^ 
over his treacherous enemy. He was successfui in the (wuing 
campaign, and abstained from the worship of the gods of his i»ce. 
A letter of Pope Boniface helped to decide him, and after con¬ 
sulting his friends and couosrilors, of whoin the priest €qifi 
afterwards took a promment part in destroying tha temple it 
Goodmanham, he was baptiz^ with his people and nobles at 
York, at Easter 627. In tins town ho printed Paulas 4 eee, 
built a wooden church smd began one of stone. Besides York, 
Yeavering and Maelrain in Bemida, and Gatterick'in Deira, Were 
the chief scenes of the work of Paulinas. It was the influence of 
Edwin which led to the conversion of Eorpwald of East AngUa. 
Bede notices the peaceful state of Britain at this time, and rMotes 
that Edwin was preceded on his progresses by a kind of standard 
like that borne before the Roman emperors. In 633'C^waUon of 
North Wales and Penda of Mercia rose against Edwin and slw 
him at Hatfield near Doncaster. His kinsman Oiric succeeded ki 
Deira, and EanfritSi the son of lEthelfrith in Bwnkaa. Bede tdls 
us that Edwin had subdued the islands of Anglesey and Man, and 
the Annales Candtriae record that he besieged -Cadwallan (peAaps 
in 632) in the island of Glannauc (Puto IMand). He wew defimtay 
recognized as overlord by all the Pther Anglo-Saxon idiigs of his 
day except Eadbald of Kent. 

See Bede, Hist. Ecel. (ed. Plummer, Oxford, 1896). tt. 5, 9, li, *2, 
13, 15, 16. 18, 20: Nfennins («d. San Mairte, 1844), | €3; Yfto S. 
Osaialii, ix. Simeon of Durtiius (ed. Arnold, London, 1B82-1W3, 
vol.i.R 5 .). (F.G.M.B.) 

SDWIM, JOHN (1749-1790), English actor, Wasibom m Lohdrm 
on the loth «f August 1749, the sOp of a watchmaker. As a 
youth, he appeared in ths provinces, ih minor parts') and at 
wth in tj6S he formed a connexion with a Mrs Wahnsky, a 
minktr, Who Ixire him‘ a son, but whom he afterwards deserted. 
His first London appeivrance was at the aiymatket in 1776 as 



^ EDWARDS, tEWIS—EDWARDS,. RICHARD 


tbe pUlowipher, bom at ^rthamptonyMossacbtuetts, on the a6th 
ot May >745, also tthe* on iiiq)airtant place among his foUowera- 
He lived in Stookbridge in 1751-1735 and spoke the mgiiage of the 
Housatonic Indians ivith ease, wt six months atndied among the 
Oneidas, gradnated at Princeton in 17&3, atudisd theology at 
Betiekthem,C(Nuieoticiit,iaadef Joseph Bellamy, was licensed topreaoh 
in 1766, was a tutor at Princeton in 1766-1769, and was pastor 
of the White Haven CbUDCh, New Haven, Connecticut, in 1769-1795, 
b^ng then dismissed for tho nominal reason that itbe cdturch could 
not sopport him. but actually because of his opposition to the 
Half-Way Covenant as well as to slavery and the slave trade. He 
preached at Colcbrook, Connecticut, in 1796-1799 and then became 
president of Union College, Schenectady, New York, where ho died 
on tbe lot of August tSoi. His studies of the Indian dialects were 
scholarly and valuable. He edited his father's incomplete History 
of ths Wmk of Rtitmption, wrote in answer to Stephen West, A 
Oisssrtatiim Conesming Uhnty end Ntesssity (1797), which defended 
his 'father’s work on the Will by a ralher strained interpretation, 
and in answer to Chauncy on universal salvation formulated what 
Is ktunrn as the " Edwasdean," New England or Governmental 
theory of the atonement in Th$ NsoessHy of ths Atononunt and its 
Conststenoy with Ptu Grace tn Forgiveness (1785). His colleoted 
works were edited by his grandson Tryon Edwards in two volumes, 
with memoir (Andover, 1841). His place in the Edwardean theo¬ 
logy is principally due to his defence against the Universalists 
of hit iather's doctrine of the atonement, rmmely, that Christ's 
death, being tho ^uivalent of the eternal punishment of Burners, 
upheld the autborify of the divine law, but did not .pay any debt, 
and made the pardon of all men a possibility with God, but not a 
necessity. 

BmuoonAiPUY.—There have been various editions of Edwards’s 
works. His pupil, Samuel Hopkins, in 1765 published two volumes 
from manuscript containing eighteen sermons and a memoir; the 
younger Joiathan Edwards with Dr Erskine published an edition 
in 4 volumes ‘(1744 sqq.), and Samuel Austin in 1808 edited an 
edition in B volumes. In 1819 Sereno £. Dwight, a great-grandson 
of Edwards, published the Life and Works in 10 volumes, the first 
volume containing the memoir, which is stiB the most complete and 
was thL’ standard until the publication (Boston. 1889) of Jonathan 
Edwards, by A. V, G. Allen, who attempts to " distinguish what he 
(Edwards) meant to alhrm from what he actually teaches." In 
1865 the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart edited from ongioal manu¬ 
scripts Selections from the Unpublished WrUit^s of Jonathan Edwards 
of America (Edinburgh, 1865. printed for private circulation). This 
was the cmly part of acomplete edition planned by Grosart that ever 
appeared. It contained the io^ortant Treatise on Grace, Anno¬ 
tations on the Bible, Directions for Judging of Persons’ Experiences, 
and Sermons, the last for the most part merely in outline. E. C. 
Smyth published from a copy Observations Concerning the Scr^ture 
Oeconomy of ike Trinity and Covenant of Redemption (New York, 
1880), a careful editiem from the manusoript of the essay on the 
Flying Spider (in the Andover Review, Taouary 1890) and " Seme 
Early \l 4 itings of Jonathan Edwards,’’^ with specimens from the 
manuscripts (in Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
October, 1895). In 1900 on the death of Prof. Edwuds A. Park, 
the entire'collection of Edwards’s manuscripts kxured to him by 
Tryon Edwards was transferred to Yale Univeiriiity. Professor 
Path, iihe Mr Grosart before him, had been unable to accomplish 
the grieat task of editing this mass of manuscript. A Study of the 
Monusoripts of Jouatbao Edwards ’’ was published by F. B. Dexter 
in the Proceedings of the Mtossachuaeits Historical Society, series 2, 
vrd. XV. (Boston, 1902), and la the same volume of the Proceedings 
^neared "A Study of the Shorthand V/ritings of jemathan 
Edwards," by W. P. Upham. Tbe iong sought to essay on the 
Trinity was editsd (New Yack, 1903) with valuable introduction and 
appendices by G. P. Fisher under the title. An Unpublished Essay 
of Edwarda^s on the Trinity, The only other edition of Edwards 
(in whole or ia part) of any importiusce is Selected Sermons a/ Jonathan 
Edwards (New Yotic, 1904), edited by H. N, Gardiner, with brief 
btoraphical sketch and annotations on seven sermons, one of which 
had not ^evionsly been published. 

For emmates of Edwards consult; The Volume of the Edwards 
Famih Meeting at Etockbridge. Massachusetts, September 6-7, a.d, 
rtqo (Boston, 1871); Jonathan Edwards, a Retrospect, Being the 
Addresses Delivered in Conneefietd with the VnveUing of a Memorial 


were ||(reat, brlUiant and versatile men. Among them were: his 
son Pieiwepont (1750-1826). a brflliant but erratic member of the 
Connecticut bar, tolerant in religious matters and bitterly hated by 
stem Calvinists, a man whose personal morality resembled greatly 
that of Aaron Burr; his grandsons, WSliam Edwards (1770-185*), 
an inventor of important leather loUing machinery; Aarcai Burr, 
Itm son of Esther Edwards; Timothy Dwi^t (2752-1817), son of Mary 
'Edwards, sad bis brother Theodors Dwight, a fsde^ist politician, 
a member, the scccetary and the historian of toe Hartford Con- 
-ventioa; his gfeat-grmdsons, Tryon Edwards (2809-1694) ^nd 
Sereno Edwards Dwlghtdftoeologian, educationalist and author; 
and his great-gzeat-gniSasona, Theodore William Dwight, the 
iurist, and Tiasothy Dwight, second of that name to be president 
of Yale, 


in the First Church of Christ in Northampton, Massachusetts, on the 
One Hsmdred .and Fiftisti Anniversary of kis .Dismissal from the 
Pastorate of that Church, edified by ,H. N. Gardiner (Boston, 1901); 
Eaereisst Comnumarating the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Birth of Jonathan Edwards, held at Andover Theological Seminary, 
October 4-/, tpoj (Andovet, .1904) j sad among the addresses de¬ 
livered at Stockbndge in October 1903, John De Witt, " Tonathao 
Edwards; A Stu^," in the PriHcrfcH TheNogicat Review (January, 
1904). Also H. C. King, Edwards as PbUosopber a^ Theo¬ 
logian," in Hartford Theological Seminary Record, vcd. xiv. (2903), 

g 3. a3-37; H. N. Gardiner, " Tbe Eaily Idealism of Jonathan 
dwaitis,” in the Phttosophicid Review, vol. ix. (1900), pp. 573-596 : 
£. C. Smyth, American Joumai of Theology, vol.i. <i8ot). PP- 960-^; 
Samuel F. Haym, " An Historical Study of toe Edwardean Re¬ 
vivals,’’ in Americen Joumtd of Psychology, vol. xiii. 1(1902), pp. 350 
ff.; J. H. MacCtackon, " PhUoeopbical Idealism of Edwards ’’ in 
Philosophical Review, vol. xi. (1902), pp. 26-42, suggesting that 
Edwards did not know Berkeley, but Colfier, and tbe same author’s 
Jonathan Edwards' Jdealisnm (Halle, 1899b; F. J. E. Woodbridge, 
" Jonathan Edwards," in Philosophietd Review, vol. xiii. (1904) 
pp. 393-4^08 ; W. H. Squires, Jonathan Edwards und seine Wiilens- 
Iskrs (Leips^ I190X) i Samuu Simpson, " Jonathan Edwards, A 
Historical Rmriew," in Hartford Ssmirusry Record, vol. xiv. (1903), 
pp; 3-2t: and The Edwardean, • Quarterly Devoted to the History of 
Thought in America (Clinton, New York, 1903-1904), edited by 
W. H. Squires, of which only four parts appeared, all devoted to 
Edwaidt and adl written by Squite.s. (H. N. G.; R. We.) 

EDWARBI, LEWIS <1809-1887), Welsh Nonconformist 
divine, was bonr in the ^rish of Llwbadam Fawr, Cardigan¬ 
shire, on the 27th of October 1809. He was educated at 
Aberystwyth and at Llangeitho, and then himself kept school 
in both these places. He had already begun to preach for the 
Qdvinistic Methodists vfhen, in Deeenflwr 1830, he went to 
London to take advantage of the newly-opened university. 
In 1832 he settled as minister at Laugharne in Carmarthenshire, 
and the following year went to Edinburgh, where a special 
resolution of the senate allowed him to graduate at the end ol 
his third session. He was now better able to further bis plans 
for providing a trained ministry for his church. Previously, 
the success of the Methodist preachers had been due mainly to 
their natural gifts. Edwards made his home at Bala, and there, 
in 1837, with David Charles, his brother-in-law, he opened a 
school, which ultimately became the denominational college 
for north Wales. He dM on liie 19th of July 1887. 

Edwards may fairly be called one of the makers of modem 
Wales. Hirough his hands there passed generation after genera- 
tmn of preachers, who carried his influence to ev^ comer of 
the principality. By fostering competitive meetii^s and by 
his writing, especially in ¥ Traeihodydd (“ The Essayist ”), 
a quarterly magazine which he founded in 1845 and edited for 
ten years, he did much to inform and educate his countrymen 
on literaiy and theological subjects. A new college was built 
at Bala in 1867, for which he raised £10,000. His chief publica¬ 
tion was a noteworthy book on The Doctrine of the Atonement, cast 
in the form of a dialogue between roaster and pupil; the treat¬ 
ment is forensic, and emphasis is laid on merit. It was due to him 
that the North and Souiii Wales Calvinistic Methodist Associa¬ 
tions united to form ,an annual GenemI Assembly; he was ite 
moderator m 1866 and again in 1876. He was successful in 
bringing the various churches of the Presbyterian order into 
closer touch with each other, and unwearyii^ in his efiorts to 
promote education for his countiymen. 

See Bywyd -a Uythyrau y Parch. (•'.«. Life and Letters of the Rev.) 
Lewis Edwards, D J>,, by bis sen T, C. Edwards. 

EDWARDS. RIOHARD (r. IS23-^I566), English musician and 
playwright, was bom in Someriet&re, became a scholar of 
Corpus Christi CoHege, Oxford, in 1540, and took his M.A. degree 
in 1547. He was appointed in 1561 a gentienran of the chapel 
royal and maater -erf the ehildneit, and enteced Lincoln’s Inn in 
1564, where at Christinas in ■that year he produced a play which 
was acted by his (flioir boys. On the 3rd of September 1566 
his play, Paltunon and Arcile, was performed before Qaem. 
Elizabeth in the Hall of Christ Church, Oxford, Another 
play, Damon and Pithsas, tragic in subject but with scenes of 
vttor farce, entered at SWtioners’ Hall in 1367-^1 appeared 
Li .1 $ji' and was reprinted in *582; it mgy he (ounti Sh Dodsley’s 
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described in 1S79 by Hermes, who obtained a ripe specimen 
in the Berlin Aquarium. This specimen was not quite It 
in length, and of the numerous males which have been identified 
at the Plymouth Laboratory, none exceeded this length. .The 
large numbers of conger above this size caught for the market 
are all immature females. Female conger of 5 or 6 ft in le^^th 
find weighing from 30 to 50 lb are common enough, and occasion¬ 
ally they exceed these limits. The largest recorded was 8 ft 3 in. 
long, and weighed laS lb. 

There is every reason to believe that eels and conger spawn 
but once in their lives, and die soon after they have ^charged 
their generative products. When kept in aquaria, both male 
and female conger are vigorous and voracious. The males 
sooner or later cease to feed, and attain to the sexually mature 
condition, emitting ripe milt when handled and gently squeezed. 
They live in this condition five or six months, taking no food 
and showing gradual wasting and disease of the bodily organs. 
The eyes and skin become ulcerated, the sight is entirely lost, 
and the bones become soft through loss of lime. The females 
also after a time cease to feed, and live in a fasting condition 
for five or six months, during which time the ovaries develop 
and reach great size and weight, while the bones become soft 
and the teeth disappear. The female, however, always dies in 
confinement before the ova are perfectly ripe and before they 
are liberated from the ovarian tissue. The absence of some 
necessary condition, perhaps merely of the pressure which exists 
at the bottom of the sea, evidently prevents the complete 
development of the ovary. The invariable death of the fish in 
the same almost ripe condition leads to the conclusion that under 
normal conditions the fish dies after the mature ova have been 
discharged. G. B. Grassi states that he obtained ripe male eels, 
and ripe specimens of Muraena, another genus of the family, 
in the whirlpools of the Strait of Messina. A ripe female Muraena 
has also been described at 2 ^nzibar. Gravid female eels, i.e, 
specimens with ovaries greatly enlarged, have been occasionally 
obtained in fresh water, but there is no doubt that, normally, 
sexual maturity is attained only in the sea. 

Until recent years nothing was known from direct observation 
concerning the reproduction of the common eel or any species 
of the family. It was a well-known fact that lar^e eels migrated 
towards the sea in autumn, and that in the spnng small trans¬ 
parent eels of 2 in. in length and upwards were rommon on the 
shore under stones, and ascended rivers and streams in vast 
swarms. It was reasonable, therefore, to infer that the mature 
cels spawned in the sea, and that there the young were develop^. 

A group of peculiar small fishes were, however, known which 
were called L^itocephali, from the small ptropiortional size of 



Leptocephali. (By permission of J. & A. Churchill.) 

the haad^ The first of these described was captured in 1763 
near Holyhead, and became the tyipe of L. Morrisii, other 
specimens of which have been taken either near ^e shore or at 
the surface of the sea. Other forms placed in we same genus 
had been taken>by eutface fishing in the Meditermiwan in 
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tropical ocean currents. Jhe Chief peculiarities of Leptocephali, 
in addition to the smallness of the head^ %re their ribbon-like 
shape and their glassy transparency life. The body is 

flattened from side to side, and broad from the dorsal to the 
ventral edge. Like the eels, they are destitute of pelvic fins, 
and no generative organs have t^en observed in them (see fig.). 

In 1864 the American naturalistKT. N. Gill, published the con¬ 
clusion that L. Merrisii was the y oung or larva of the conger, khd 
Leptocephali generally the young stages of species of Muraenidae. 
In 1886 this conclusion was con&rmed from direct obswvation 
by Yves Delage, who kept alive in a toiik at Koscofi a specimen 
of L. Morrisii, and saw it gradually transformed into a young 
conger. From 1887 to 189a Professor Grassi and Dr Calandruccio 
carriedeon careful and successful resewches into the development 
of the Leptocephali at Clatania, in Sicily. T 3 ie specimens were 
captured in considerable numbers in the harbour, and the 
transformation of L. Morrisii into young conger, and of various 
other forms of Leptocephalus into other genera of Muraenidae, 
such as Muraena, Congromuraena and Ophichihys, was observed. 
In 1894 the same authors publi^cd the announc«nent that 
another species of Leptocephalus, namely, L. brevirestris, was 
the larva of the common eel. This larval form was captured 
in numbers with other Leptocephali in the strong currents of 
the Strait of Messina. In the metamorphosis of all Leptocephali 
a great reduction in size occurs. The L. brevirostris reaches a 
length of 8 cm., or a little more than 2\ in., while the perfectly- 
formed young eel is 2 in. long or a little more. • 

The Italkn naturalists have also satisfied themselves that 
certain pelagic fish eggs originally described by Raffaele at Naples 
are the eggs of Muraenidae, and that among them are the eggs 
of Conger and Anguilla. They believe that these eggs, although 
free in the water, remain usually near the bottom at great 
depths, and that fertilization takes place under similar conditions. 
No fish eggs of the kind to which reference is here made have 
yet been obtained on the British coasts, although conger and 
eels are so abundant there. Rafiaele described and figured the 
larva newly hatched from one of the eggs under considemticm, 
and it is evident that this larva is ^e earliest stage of a 
Leptocephalus. 

Although young eels, some of them more or less flat and 
transparent, are common enough on the coasts of Great Britain 
and north-western Europe in spring, neither eggs nor specimens 
of Leptocephalus brevirostris have yet been taken in the North 
Sea, English Chatmel or other shallow waters in the ne%hbour- 
hood of the British Islands, or in the Baltic. Marked eels have 
been proved to migrate from the inmost port of the Baltic to 
the Kattegat. Recently, however, search has been made for the 
larvae in the more distant and deeper portions of the Atlantic 
Ocean. In May 1904 a true larval specimen was taken at the 
surface south-west of the Faeroe Islands, and tmodier was taken 
40 m. north by west of Achill Head, Ireland. In 1905 numbers 
were taken in deep water in the Atlantic. The evidence at present 
available indicates that the owning of mature eels takes place 
beyond the 100 fathom line, and that the young eels which reach 
the coast are already a year old. As eels, bo& young and old, 
are able to live for a long time out of water and have the habit 
of travelling at night over laml in wetgrass and ih damp weather, 
there is no difficulty in explaining their presence in wells, ponds 
or other isolated todies of fresh water at any distance from 
the sea. 

See “ The Bel Question," Report [ 7 . 5 . Commissioner of Fisheries 
for 1879 (Washington, 1882); J. T. Cunningham, “ Reproduetton 
and Development of the Conger," Jour*..Mar. Biol. Assn, vol, ii.; 
C. G. J. Petersen, Report Dan. Biol. StaHon, v. (1894); G. B. Grassi, 
Quart. Jburn. Mic. Set. vol. xxxix. {1897). (J. T. C.) 

EIVEHOl (a Turkish word, corrupted from the Gr. avOivrps, 
a lord or master), a title of respect, equivalent to the English 
" sir,” in the Jurkisb empire and.soipe other eastern countries. 
It foUows the personid name, when.ffiat.is used, and is generally 
gilen to members of the learned pnfessions^and to government 
officials who have no h^er rank, such as Bey, Pasha, &c. It 
may also indicate a defimte office,as jrakt'm effemi,d:dti physidaa 
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EFFIGIES^ MOmJMENTAL 


to the sultan. The possessive forte efffniim (my master) is used 
by servants and in formal intercourse. 

EFflGIES, MONUKBfrrAL. An “ effigy ’’ (Lat. efflgits, from 
epngtre, to fashion) is, in general, a material image or likeness 
of a person; and the practice of hanging or burning people 
“ in effigy,” i.e. their semblance only, preserves the more general 
sense of the word. Such representations may be portraits, 
caricatures or models. But, apart from general usages of the 
term (see e.g. Wax Figures), it is more particularly applied in 
the history of art to a particukr class of sculptured figures, in 
the flat or the round, associated with Christian sepulchral 
monunwnts, dating from the lath century. The earliest of the.se 
attempts at commemorative portraiture were executed in low 
relief upon coffin-lids of stone or purbeck marble, some portions 
of the des^ns for the most part being executed by means of 
incised lines, cut upon the raised figure. Gradually, with the 
increased site and the greater architectural dignity of monu* 
mental stnictaTes,*effigies attained to a high rank as works of 
art, so that before the close of the 13th century very noble 
examples of figures of this order are found to have been executed 
in full relief; and, about the same period, similar figures also 
began to be engraved, either upon monumental slabs of stone 
or marble, or upon plates of metal, which were affixed to the 
Surfaces of slabs that were laid in the pavements of churches. 

Engraved plates of this class, known as " Brasses ” (see 
Brasses, Monumental),' continued in favour until the era of 
the Reformation, and in recent times their use has been revived. 
It seems probffble that the introduction and the prevalence of 
flat engraved memorials, in |^ace of commemorative effigies in 
relief, was due, in the first instance, to the inconvenience re- 
sultingifrom increasing numbers of raised stones on the pavement 
Of churches; while the comparatively small cost of engraved 
plates, their high artistic capabilities, and their durability, 
combined to secure for them the popularity they unquestionably 
enjoyed. If considerably less numerous than contemporary 
incised slabs and engraved brasses, effigies sculptured in nrfief— 
with some exceptions in full relief— continued for centuries to 
constitute the most important features in many medieval 
monuments. In the 13th century, their origin being apparently 
derived from the endeavour to combine a monumental effigy 
with a monumental cross upon the same sepulchral stone 
(whether in sculpture or by incised lines), parts only of the 
human figure sometimes were represented, such as the head or 
bust, mid occasionaliy also the feet; in some of the early ex¬ 
amples of this carious class the cross symbol was not introduced, 
and after awhile h<df-length figures became common. 

Except in very rare instances, that most importuit elwnent, 
genuine face-portraiture, is not to be looked for, in even the 
finest sculptured effigies, earlier than about the middle of the 
15th century. In works of the highest order of art, indeed, the 
memorials of personages of the most exalted rank, effigies from 
an early period in their existence may be considered occasionally 
to have been portraits properly so called; and yet even in such 
works os these an ap^oxiimtely correct general resemblance 
but too frequently appears to have been all that was contemplated 
or desired. At the same time, in the earliest monumental 
effigies we possess conttraporary examples of vestments, costume,* 
armour, weapons, royal ^ knightly insignia, and other personal 
appointments and accessories, in all of which accurate fidelity 
has been certainly observed with scrupulous care and minute 
exactness. Thus, since the monumental effigies of England 
are second to none in artistic mUrit, while they have been pre¬ 
served in far greater numbers, and generally it better condition 
than those in other countries, th^ represent in unbroken 
continuity an unrivalled series of original personal representa¬ 
tions of successive generations, very many of them being, in 

* It is well known that the costume of effigies nearly always 
represented what was actually Worn by the remains’ of the person 
cottmemaratad, whM prepand for ifttwmaBt and whan iyii^ in 
•tate; and, in Ufac manner, the aqisct of the lifeleaa oounteoadbe, 
even if not deaignadly t«||coduced. by medieval "image" mafcetB, 
may long have exercised a ippwerful influence upon their ideas of 
Coiniatenr inefmmientBl portraiture. 


the most significant acceptation of that term, veritable con¬ 
temporaneous portraits. 

Once esteemed to be simply objects of antiquarian curiosity, 
and either altogether disregarded or too often subjected to 
injurious mdigmty, the monumental effigies in England long 
awaited the formation of a just estimate of their true character 
and their consequent worth in their capacity as authorities foV 
face-portraiture. In the original contraot for the construction 
of the monument at Warwick to Richard Beauchamp, the fifth 
eari, who died in 1439, it is provided that an effigy of the deceased 
noble should be executed in bronze gilt, with ^ possible care, 
by the most skilful and experienced artists of the time; and 
the details of the armour and the ornaments of the figure are 
specified with minute precision. It is remarkable, however, 
that the effigy itself is described only in the general and inde¬ 
finite terms—" an image of a man armed.” There is no provision 
that tile effigy should be “ an image ” of the earl; and much 
less is anythit^ said as to its beii^ such a “ counterfeit pre¬ 
sentment ” of &e features and person of the living man, as the 
contemporaries of Shakespeare had learned to expect in what 
they would accept as true portraiture. The elfi^, almost as 
perfect as when it left tiie sculptor’s hands, still bears witness, 
at well to the conscientious care with which the conditions of 
the contract were fulfilled, os to the eminent ability of the artists 
employed. So complete is the re[»eBentation of the armour, 
that this effigy might be considered actually to have been 
equipped in the earl’s own favourite suit of the finest Milan steel. 
The cast of tiie figure also was evidentty studied frnm what the 
earl had been when in life, and the countenance is sufficiently 
marked and endowed with the uimnstakable attributes of 
personal character. Possibly such a resemblance may have 
been the highest aim in the image-making of the period, some¬ 
what before the middle of the 15th century. Three-quarters 
of a century later, a decided step towards fidelity in true 
portraiture is Shown to have been taken, when, in his will (1510 
A.D.), Henry VII. spoke of the effigies of himself and of his late 
queen, Elizabeth of York, to be executed for their monument, 
as “ an image of our figure and another of hers.” The existing 
effigies in the Beauchamp cfaiqiel and in Henry Vll.’s chapel, 
with the passages just quoted from the contract made the 
executors of the Lancastrian earl, strikingly illustrate the gradual 
development of the idea of true persoiud portraiture in monu¬ 
mental effigies, during the course of the 15th and at the 
commenoement of the i6tii century in England. 

Stlidy of the royal effigies still preserved must commence in 
Worcester Cathedral witii that of King John. This earliest 
example of a series of effigies of which tiie historical value has 
never yet been duly appreciated is rude as a work of art, and yet 
there is on it the imf^s of sudi individuality as demonstrates 
that the sculptor did his best to represent the king. Singularly 
fine as achievements of the sculptor’s art are toe effigies of 
Henry III,, Queen Eleanor of &stile, and her ill-fated son 
Edward IL, toe two former in Westminster Abbey, the last in 
Gloucester cathedral; and of tiieir fidelity also as portraits no 
doubt can be entertained. In like manner the effigies of 
Edward III. and his queen Phili{^, and those of their grandson 
Richard II. and his first consort, Anne of Bohemia (all at 
Westminster), and of their other grandson, Henry of Lancaster, 
with his second consort, Joan of Navarre, at Canterbury—all 
convince us that they are toue portraits. Next follow toe effigies 
of Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York,—to be succeeded, and 
toe royal series to be completed, by the effigies of Queen Elizabeth 
and Mary Stuart, all « tiiem in Westminster Abbey. Very 
instructive would be a close comparison between the two last- 
named works and the painted portraits of toe rival queens, 
especially in the case of Maty, toe pictures of whom differ so 
remarkably from one another. 

As the isto century advanced, the nude of the peraanage 
represented and toe character of the art that distinguishes any 
effigy go« far, to determine its portoait qualities. Still later, 
when more exact face^portraiture had become a recognized 
element, sculptors must be sui^sed to have aimed at toe 
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production of such memblAnce as th«ir art would enable them 
to give to their works; and accordingly, when we c^ropate 
effigies with painted poiWts of the same penKuwges, we £nd 
that diey corroborate one anothor. The prevalence of .3>or- 
traitun in the effigies of the j6th and 17th centuries, when their 
art genemlly underwent a palpable dedine, by no, means raises 
*iJl works of this dass, or mdeed the majority of them, to the 
dignity of true portraits j on dw contrary,, in these effigies, as 
in those of earl^ periods, it is the character of the art in each 
particular example that afiects its merit, value and anthority 
as a portrait In judging of these latter effigies, however, we 
must estimate them by the standard of art of their own era; 
and, as a general rule, the effigies that are the best as works ^ 
art in their own class are the best also and the most faithful in 
their portraiture. The earlier effigies, usually produced without 
any express aim at exact portraiture, as we now employ t^t 
expression, have nevertheless strong claims upon our veneration. 
Often their sculpture is very noble; and even when they are 
rudest as works of art, there is rarely ladling a rough grandeur 
about them, as exhibited in the fine bdd figure of Fair 
Kosamond’s son, Eari William of the Long Sword, which reposes 
in such dignified serenity in his own cathedral at Salisbury. 
These e^ws may not bring us dosely face to face with retiMite 
generations, but they do place before us true irasges of what the 
men and women of those generations were. 

Observant students of monumental effigies will not fail to 
appreciate the singular felicity with which tire medieval ^Iptors 
adjusted their compositions to the recumbent position in which 
their “ images ” necessarily had to be placed. Equally wortoy 
of notice is tire manner in which many nronumental efiSgies, 
particularly those of comparatively early date, are found to tave 
assumed an aspect neither living nor lifeless, and yet impressively 
life-like. The sound Judgment also, and the good tote of tlmse 
early sculptors, were signally exemplified in their excluding, 
almost without exception, the more extravagant fashions in 
the costume of their era from their moouroenli sculpture, and 
introducing only the simpler but not less characteristic styles 
of dress and appointments. Monumental effigies, as commonly 
understood, represent recumbent figures, and the accessories 
of the effigies themsdves have been adjusted to that position. 
With the exceptions when they appear on one side restii^ on 
the elbow (as in the case of Ihomas Owen (d. 1598) and Sir 
Thomas Heskett (d. 1605), both in Westminster Abl^), these 
effigies lie on their badis, and as a general rule (except in the case 
of episcopal figures represented in the act of benediction, or of 
princes and warriors who sometimes bold a sceptre or a sword) 
their hands are uplifted and conjoined as in supplicatioa. The 
crossed-legged attitude of numermis armed effigies of the era of 
mail-armour has been supposed to imply the personages so 
represented to have been crusaders or Knights of the Temple; 
but in either case the supposition is unfounded and inconsistent 
with unquestionable facts. Much beautiful feeling is aojnveyed by 
figures of ministering angels being introduced as in the act of 
supporting and smoothing the pifiows or cushions that are placed 
in very many instances to give support to tiie heads of toe re¬ 
cumbent effigies. The animals at tiie feet of these effigies, 
which frequently have on hemldic significance, enabled the 
sculptors, with raual proprkty and efiectiveness, to ov«come 
one of toe special difficulties inseparable from toe reimmbent 
position. In gemcal, monumental efl^ies were oarvedin Stone 
or marble, or cast in bronie, but occasionally they were of wood; 
such is the effigy of Robert Curtitose, son of William 1 . (d. ii' 35 )i 
whose altar tomb in Gloucester cathednd was probably set up 
abouttsao. 

In addition to recumbent statues, upright figwres must recrivs 
notice here, especially those set m wito-menumcnts in churtoes 
mainly. Itee usnitoy consisted in half-length figum, seen 
foU-iace, placed in a recess witidn an anffiitectoial isettiBg more 
or less eiabomte. - Tbty bekmg mainly to tiw i6th and »7,th 
oentaries. Among the many examples in old Stjaul’a cathedral 
(destroyed iii the Great Fh» of 16^) were those of Dean Colto 
(d. 1^9), WOtitoi AHbi»y<t59J) and AlBxander!No«(il(d. 


,|n;St Giles’s, Crippkg^ is tiie aiailarJy desjned effigy of John 
Speed (d. 1629); while that of John Stem (d. a6oj) Is a full- 
length, seated ^re. This, like the (^gure of Thomas Qwen, is 
in alabaater, but since its erection has always been described 
as terra-cotta—-a material which came into cooiiderable favour 
for the puipore of busts and half-leagtiu towatds ''tot 
zfito eentuty, irapiHted, .of eoi«se, from abroaid. Sometimes 
tise stone monuments were paintod to resemble life), m in^ . 
monuments to Shakespaara and John Combe (tfeo lattw now 
over^palntod white), in Holy Trinity Church, Stiptford- 
onrAvoa. 

JBibuoobasrv.— Amcng the moee sotywortoy pnbJicatiaiia ora 
the tollowuw: MonmunHU Efigu$t 10 Britain (Raonaa 
Conquest,to Henry VUI.,). by C. A. Stotha^ iolio QUindoii, .1876)! 
Thi ictcutnlienl Manununtal EMgits in 'Northantplonsktri, by A. 
Hanahome (4to, Ijondon, 1867^1876) ; SipmeknA MtmariAk 
(Kotthamptoatobe), by W. H. JHyiwt (Uoj‘London, ; .Amount 

Sapnhkral £|fS*i*s and Mommuntai Senif^ra af Dmi%ifly.yV, H. H. 
Kogois (4to, axeter, 1877); Tk« Ancient Sepulchral, Monuments 
ofEssex, ed. by C. M. Carlton (410, Chelmsford, 1890)^ and other 
works deaUng witti the subject according to counHes. Of particular 
value is the Reperi of the Sepukhral Monumenlt CMmailMi'of the 
Society of Antiquaries, iabononsly oompiled at the nquelU pf the 
Office at Works, arranged (1) personally and chroaolMpgalty, and 
(2) locally (1872}. (C. B,; m. H. S.) 

EGAN« FIERCE (i772-ri849), English spml^ writer, was bora 
in London in 1772. He began life as sporting repqrtor for toe 
newspapers, and was soon renognized as the best bis day* In 
1814 he wrote, set and printed a book about the reijations of the 
prince r^ent(afterwardsGeoige IV.)and Miss Robinson, called 
Tie Mistress of Royalty, or the Loves of Ehrizel and Periita. But 
his best-known work is Life in London, or Lays and Nights ^ / errf 
Hawthorne and his Elegant Friend Cerudhian Tom/iSarL a book 
describii^ the amusements of sporting men, with iuustranonstoy 
Crutohank. Ibis book took the popular faiuty and was one of 
iWdcemy’B early favourites (see his Rotmdabotel Papers). It 
was repeatedly imitated, and several dramatic versions were 
produced in London. A sequel containing more of countiy sports 
and misadventures probably suggested Dickens’s Pickwidi 
Papers, In 1824 Pierce Egan’s Ltfe in London and importing 
Guide was started, a weekly newspaper afterwards incoi^rated 
with Bdi’s Life. Among his numerous other books ace Boxiana 
(1818), Life of an Actor (1824), Booh of Sports (1832}, and the 
Pilgrims of the Thames (1838), Egan died at BentonviUe eptoe 
3i:d of August 1849. 

His son. Pierce Egon (1814T-1880), illustrated his own and bis 
father’s bitoks, and wrote a score of novels of varying merit, of 
which The SntUte in the Chase (1858)18 pwhcqis the best. 

EOBO, a secret society flourishing chiefly among toe Efiks of 
the Calabar district. West Africa. Egbo or Ekp^ is a mystyrious 
spirit who lives in the jungle and is supposed to preside at ^ 
ceremonies of the society. Only males can join, boys being 
initiated about the age of puberty. Members are bound by oato 
of secrecy, and fees on entrance ace payable., The Egbo-mienare 
ranked in seven or nine ^ades, for promotion to of which 
fresh mitiation ceremonies, fees and oaths are naoeasacy. The 
society combines a kind of freemasonxy with politio^ and law- 
enforcing aims. For instance any member wronged in an Egbo 
district, tiiat is one dominated f^ tlm society, has only to.addn8s 
an Egi^man or beat toe %bo dram in the E^too-house, or 
“ blow Egbo ” as it is cidled, i.e. sound the; Egbo hocn before tire 
hut of toe wrong-doer, and the whole machineiy of the society is 
put in force to see justice done, 1 Formerly too socuty earned as 
bad a name as most secret sects, from toe .barbarousi custonu 
mingled withits rites; but the British authorities have been able 
to make use of it in raforcing order and helping on ovilization. 
The Egbo-houie, an oblong building Iflce toe nave of a church, 
usually stands in the middle of.tbe,yU]agea.i <The walls are of day 
elaborately panted inside and. ejmmneqted with day flgures in 
rdiei In^ are wooden linage^, sometimes of an obscene 
imture, to wltyh cevereBce is paid. Mudi soi^. jm nB rt a nc e 
areaches to toe highest aaks,qf E^bqmien,andif .iseaialtnat vety 
large sums, somet^esjmore than a thousand pwnds,4ire p^ 
to attain these dignii^’ dhidWlaiB fmtijws m the year the 
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Egbo-men wear black wooden majks wrth home which it is death 
for any woman to Idbk on. 

See Itlary H, Kingsley, fVesI African Stndits (1901); Rev. Robt. 
H. Nassau, Fetichism tn Welt Africa (1904): C- Partridge, Crats 
River Natives (1903). 

SOBDE, HANS (1686-1758), Norwegian missionary, was bom 
in the vogtship of Senjen, Norway, on the 31st of January 1686. 
Hd studied at the university of Copenhagen, and in 1706 became 
pastor at Vaagen in the Lofoten islands, but the study of the 
chronicles of the northmen having awakened in him the desire to 
visit the colony of Northmen in Greenland, and to convert them 
to Christianity, he resigned his chatge in 1717; and having, after 
great difficulty, obtained the sanction and help of the Danish 
government in his enterprise, he set sail with three ships from 
Bergen on the 3rd of May 1721, accompanied by his wife and 
diildien. He landed>on the west coast of Greenland on the 3Td of 
July, but found to his dismay that the Northmen were entirely 
superseded by the Eskimo, in whom he had no particular interest, 
and whose language he would be able to master, if at all, only after 
years of study. But, though compelled to endure for some years 
great privations, and at one time to see the result of his labours 
almost annihilated by the ravages of small-pox, he remained 
resolutely at his post. He founded the colony of Godthaab, and 
soon gained thfe affections of the people. He converted many of 
them to Christianity, and established a considerable commerce 
with Denmark. Hl-health compelling him to return home in 
1736, he was made principal of a seminaty at Copenhagen, in 
which workers were trained for the Greenland mission ; and from 
1740 to 1747 he was superintendent of the mission. He died on 
the 5th of November 1758. He is the author of a book on the 
natural .history of Greenland. 

His work in Greenland was continued, on his retirement, by 
his son Paul Egedk (1708-1789), who afterwards returned to 
Denmark and succeeded his father as superintendent of the 
Greenland mission. Paul Egede also became professor of 
theology in the mission seminary. He published a Greenland- 
Danish-Latin dictionary (1750), Greenland grammar (1760) and 
Greenland catechism (1756). In 1766 he completed the transla¬ 
tion begun by his father of the New Testament into the Green¬ 
land tongue ; and in 1787 he translated Thomas k Kempk. In 
1789 he published a journal of his life in Greenland. 

B6ES, AQIBA (1761-1837), Jewish scholar, was for the last 
twenty-five years of his life rabbi of Posen. He was a rigorous 
casuist of the old school, and his chief works were legal notes on 
the Talmud and the code of Qaro {q.v.). He believed that 
religious education was enouf^, and thus opposed the party which 
favoured secular schools. He was a determined foe of the 
reform movement, which began to make itself felt in his 
time. 

EIGER (Czech, Cheb), a town of Bohemia, Austria, 148 m. 
W.N.W. of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 93,665. It is situated 
on the river Eger, at the foot of one of the spurs of the Fichtel- 
gebirge, and lies in the centre of a German district of about 
40,000 inhabitants, Who are distinguished from the surrounding 
population by their costumes, language, manners and customs. 
On a rock, to the N.W. of the town, lies the Burg or Castle, 
built probably in the rath century, and now in ruins. It 
Assesses a massive blade tower, built of blocks of lava, and in 
the courtyard is an interesting chapel, in Romanesque style with 
fentastic ornamentations, which was finished m the 13th century. 
In the banquet-room of •ffiis castle Wallenstein's officers Terzlty, 
Kinsky, Ulo and Neumann were assassinated a few hours before 
Wallenstein himself was murdered by Captain Devereux. The 
murder took place on the a 5th of February 1634 in the town- 
house, which was at that the burgomaster’s house. The 
rooms odeupied by Wallenstein have been transformed since 1872 
into a museum, which contains many historical relic, and 
annuities of die town of Eger. The handsonie and imposing St 
NSdiolas chui^ iwAi built in die 13th centhry and restored 
i8^a. Thete is a cohtidi^lble textile mdustryi togtfther with the 
nuihufiaetuie of shbtjs, mchinery and milling. Eger was the 
birthplace of tSe hoveHst and playwright Brann von Braunthal 


(1802-1866). About 3 m. N.W. of Eger is the well-known 
watering pUce of Franzensbad {qx.). 

Thedistrictof Eger was far 870 induded in thenewmargraviate 
of East Franconia, which belonged at first to the Babenbergs, but 
from 906 to the counts of Vohburg, who took the title of margraves 
of Eger. By the marriage, in 1149, of Adela of VoHburg with 
the emperor Frederick I., Hger came into the possession of the' 
house of Swabia, and remamed in the hands of the emperors 
until the 13th century. In 1265 it was taken by Ottakar II. of 
Bohemia, who retained it for eleven years. After being repeatedly 
transferred from the one power to the other, according to the 
preponderance of Bohemia or the empire, the town and territory 
were finally incorporated with Bohemia in 1350, after the 
Bdiemian king berame the emperor Charles IV. Several im¬ 
perial privileges, however, continued to be enjoyed by the town 
till 1849. It suffered severely during the Hussite war, during the 
Swedish invasion in 1631 and 1647, and in the War of the Austrian 
Succession in t742. 

See Drivok. Allere Geschichte der deulschm ReichsladI Eger und 
dee Reichsgebietes Egerland (Leipcig, 1873). 

EGER (Ger. Eriau, Med. Lat. Agria), a town of Hungary', 
capital of the county of Heves, 90 m. E.N.E. of Budapest by rail. 
Pop. (1900) 24,650. It is beautifully situated in the valley of the 
river Eger, an affluent of the Theiss, and on the eastern outskirts 
of the Mdtra mountains. Eger is the see of an archbishopric, 
and owing to its numerous rodesiastical buildings has received 
the name of “ the Hungarian Rome.” Amongst the principal 
buildings are the beautiful cathedral in the Italian style, with a 
handsome dome r3o ft. high, erected in 1831-T834 by the arch¬ 
bishop Ladislaus Pyrkor (1772-1847); the church of the Brothers 
of Mercy, opposite whidr is a handsome minaret, 115 ft. high, 
the remains of a mosque dating from the Turkish occupation, 
other Roman Catholic churches, and an imposing Greek church. 
The archiepiscopal palace; the lyceum^ wiffi a good library and 
an astronomical observatory ; the semmaiy for Roman priests ; 
and the town-hall are all noteworthy. On an eminence N.E. of 
the town, laid out as a park, are tiie ruins of the old fortress, and 
a monument of Stephen Dob6, the heroic defender of the town 
against the assaults of the Turks in 1552. The chief occupation of 
the inhabita:^ Is the cultivation of the vineyards of the surround¬ 
ing hills, which produce the red Erlauer wine, one of the best in 
Hungary. To the S.W. of Eger, in the same county of Heves, 
is situated the town of Gy6ngy6s (pop. 15,878). It lies on the 
south-western outskirts of the Matra mountains, and carries on a 
bnskf trade in the Erlauer wine, which is produced throughout the 
district. The Hungarians defrated the Austrians at Gyongyos on 
the 3rd of April 1849. To the S.W. of Gyfingyos is situated the 
old town of Hatvan (pop. 9698), which is now a busy railway 
junction, and possesses several mdustrial establishments. 

Eger is an old town, and owes its importance to the bishopric 
created by King Stephen in 1010, which was one of the richest 
in the whole of Hungary. In 1552 Eger resisted the repeated 
assaults of a large Turkish force j in 1596, however, it was given 
up to the Turks by the Austrian party in the garrison, and 
remained in their possession until 1687. It was created an arch¬ 
bishopric in 1814. During the revolution of 1848-1849, Eger 
vas remarkable for the patriotic spirit displayed by its in- 
h.'.bitants ; and it was here that the principal campaigns against 
the Austrians were organized. 

EOERIA, an ancient Italian goddess of springs. Two distinct 
localities were regarded as sacred to her,--the ^ove of Diana 
Nemorensis at Aricia, and a spring in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Rome at the Porta Capena. She derives her chief 
importance from her legendary connexion with King Numa, who 
had frequent interviews with her and coosultcd her in regard 
to his religious legislation (Livy i. 19; Juvenal iii. is). These 
meetings took pl^ on the spot where the sacred shield had 
fallen from heaven, and here Numa dedkated a grove to the 
Camenae, like Egeria deities of sprin^^s. After the death of Numa, 
Egetia was said.to have fled mto the grove of Aricia., where she 
was changed into a spring for having interrupted the rites of 
Diana by her lamentations (Ovid, Metami KV, 479), '' At Aridg 
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tiiete was also a Manius Egerius, a male oountetpart of EgerUi 
Her connexion with Diana Nemorensis, herself a birth goddess, is 
confirmed by the fact that her aid was invoked by pri^nant 
women. She also possessed the gift of prophecy; and tlie 
statement (Dion. Halic. ii. 6o) that she was one of the Muses 
is due to Rer connexion with the Camenae, whose, worship was 
displaced by them. 

EOERTON, SIR PHIUP DE MALPA8 GREY, Bart. (1806- 
1881), English pal^ntologist, was bom on the 13th of November 
1806, the son of the 9th baronet. He was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1828. While 
at college his interest in geology was aroused by Ihe lectures of 
W. Buckland, and by his acquaintance with W. D. Conybeare. 
Subsequently when travelling in Switzerland with Lord Cole 
(afterwards 3rd earl of Enniskillen) they were introduced to 
Prof. L. Agassiz at Neufchatel, and determined to make a special 
study of fossil fishes. During the course of fifty years they 
gradually gathered together two of the largest and finest of 
private collections—that of Sir Philip Grey Egerton being at 
Oulton Park, Tarporley, Cheshire. He described the structure 
and affinities of numerous species in the publications of the 
Geological Society of London, the Geclogied Maga»ine and the 
Decades of the Geological Surtrey; and in recop;nition of his 
services the Wollaston medal was awarded to him in 1873 by the 
Geological Society. He was elected F.R.S. in 1831, and was a 
trustee of the British Museum. As a member of Parliament he 
represented the city of Chester in 1830, the soirthem division of 
Cheshire from 1835 until 1868, and the western division from 
1868 to 1881. He died in London on the 6th of April 1881. His 
collection of fossil fishes is now in the British Museum. 

EGG, AUGUSTUS LEOPOLD (1816-1863), English painter, 
was born on the and of May 1816 in London, where his fether 
carried on business as a gun-maker. He had some schooling at 
Bexley, and was not at first intended for the artistic profession ; 
but, developing a faculty in this line, he entered in 1834 the 
drawing class of Mr Sass, and in 1836 the school of the Royal 
Academy. His first exhibited picture appeared in 1837 at the 
Suffolk Street gallery. In 1838 he began exhibiting in the 
Academy, his subject being a “ Sp^sh Girl ” ; altogether he 
sent twenty-seven works to this institution. In 1848 he became 
an associate and in i860 a full member of the Academy: he had 
considerable means, apart from his profession. In 1857 he took a 
leading part in selecting and arranging the modem paintings in 
Art-Treasures Exhibition in Manchester. His constitution being 
naturally frail, he went in 1853, with Dickens and Wilkie Collins, 
to Italy for a short trip, and in 1863 he visited Algeria. Here he 
benefited so far as his chronic lung-disease was concerned; but 
exposure to a cold wind while riding brought on an attack of 
asthma, from which he died on the 26th of March 1863 at Algiers, 
near which city his remains were buried. 

Egg was a gifted and well-trained painter of genre, chiefly in 
the way of historical anecdote, or of conipositions fronj the poets 
and novelists. Among his principid pictures may be named: 
1843, “ Introduction of Sir Piercie Shafton and il^lbert 

Glendinning ” (from Scott’s Monastery) ; 1846, “ Buckingham 
Rebuffed ”; 1848, “ Queen Elizabeth discovers she is no longer 
young ”; 1850, “ Peter the Great sees Catharine for the first 
time ” ; 1854, “ Charles I. raisir^ the Standard at Nottingham ” 
(a study); 1855, the “ Life and Death of Buckingham ” ; 1857 
and 1858, two subjects from Thackeray’s Esmond; 1858, “ Past 
and Present, a triple picture of a faithless wife ”; 1859, the “ Night 
before Naseby ” ; i860, his last exhibited work, the Diniwr 
Scene from The Taming of the Shrew. The Tate Gallery contains 
one of hb-^rlier pictures, Patricio entertaining two Ladies, from 
the Diable boiteux ; it was painted in 1844. 

Egg was rather below the middle height, with dark hair and 
a handsome well-formed face; the head of Peter the Great (in 
the picture of Peter and Catharine, which may be r^rd^ as his 
best work, idong -with the Life and Death of Buckingham) 
was atudirf, but of course consideraWy modified, from his own 
countenance. He was manly, kind-heart^, pleasimt, and very 
genial and serviceable-among brother-artiste; sorial and com- 


panioitebie, but holding jpaiifiy aloof froip fashionable circloL 
As an actor he had uncommon tal^ fie app^gzed amoiw 
Dickens’s company of amateurs in 185^ .in ],jard Lyttona 
comedy Afofm Bod os tee .Seem, and afterwards in Wilkie C^ns’t 
Frosen Deep, playing the taimorous part of Job Want 

EGG .(O.E. aeg, cf. Ger. Be, ,&wed. aegg, and prob. Gr. uov, 
Lot ovum), the female reproductive cell or ovum of . animals, 
which gives rise generally only after fertilization to the youfig. 
The latest eggs are those of Inrds; and this because, to the 
minute essential portion of the egg, or germ, from which the 
young bird grows, there is added a laige stqre of food-material— 
tiie yolk and, white of the egg—destin^lo noqrish the growing 
embiyo while the whole is enclosed ^td shell 

Thecelative sizes of eggs depend entirely on the amount of the 
food-yolk thus enclosed with the,germ; while the form mid 
texture of the outer envelope are detemmied by th? nature of 
the environment to which the egg is exposed. \Vhflre the food 
material is infinitesimal m quantity the egg is either not ex¬ 
truded—-the embryo being nourished by the maternal tissues,— 
or it passes out of the parental body and gives rise at once to a 
free-living organism or “ larva ” (see I^arvai. Forks.), as jn the 
case of many lowly freshwater and marine animals. In such 
cases no “ egg ” in the usual sense of the term is produced. 

The number of eggs periodically produced by any given 
individual depends on the risks of destruction to which they, and 
the young to which they give rise, are exposed : not nume than a 
single egg being annually laid hy some species, while with others 
the number may amount to millions. • 

Birds’ £|gf.—The egg of the bird affords, for general purposes, 
the readiest example of the modifications knposed on eggs by 
the external environment, Since it must be incubateiT by tli 
warmth of the parent’s body, the outer envelope has taken the 
form of a hard shell for the j^rptection of the growing chick from 
pressure, while the dyes wtuc^ commcmly colour the surface of 
this shell serve as a screen to hide it from e^-eating animals. 

Carb^te of lime forms the principal constitumtof this shell; 
but in addition phosphate of lime and magnesia are also present. 
In section, this shell will be found to be made up of thm more 
or less distinct crystalline layers, traversed, by vertical canals, 
whereby the shell is made porous so as to admit air to the 
developing chick. 

The outermost, or third, layer of this shell often takes,the form 
of a glaze, as of porcelain, as for example in the burnished egg 
the ostrich: or it may assume the character ot a .thick, elwky-. 
layer as in some cuckoos <mi). cormorants,, 

grebes and flamingoes: while ia some birds as in tpe: auks, gulls 
and tinamous, this outer layer is wanting; yet the tinamous,^ ve 
the most highly glazed eggs of all birds, the second la)rer of the 
shell developing a surface even more perftotly bunched than 
that formed by the outermost, third layer in the ostrich, 

While the eggs of some bir^ have the shell so thin as. to be 
translucent, e.g. kingfisher, others display considerable thickness, 
the maximum being reached in the egg of the extinct 

Though in shape differing but little from that cjf the familiar 
hen’s e^, certain well-marked modifications of form are yet to be 
met with. Thus the eggs of the plover are pear-shaped, of the 
sand-grouse more or less cylindrical, of the owls and titnuce 
spherical and of the grebes biconical. 

In the matter of coloration the eg^s of birds present a remark¬ 
able range. The pigments to which this coloration is due have-betei. 
shown, ly means of their absorption spectra (Sorby, Peoe, ZfoL 
Soc., 1875), be seven in number. The firstof them, oorhodone, 
is brown-red in tone, and rarely abs«it; the second and third, 
oocyanin, and handed oocyanin, are of a bteiutiful blue, and 
though differing spectroscopically give rise to the same p^uct 
when oxidized! the fourth and fifth are yellow, and rufous 
ooxanthine, the former-coBibimng with oocywiin gives rise to the 
igonderful malachite green of the emu’s eg^, whfle the latter 
occurs only in the ej^jeof tinamous i tiie sixth is Ui^noxanthin^ 
a pigment not yet thoroughly known birt present in the shells w 
all eggs having a peculiar bridt-red colour. .-StUMess is known of 
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the seventh pigment which is, «sy«t,wuiidless. Itisasubsttince 
giving a bandiKl absorption spectrum, and which, mixed with 
otiMT pigments, imparts an abnormally browner tint. The 
or^n ^ these pigments is yet nncertam, but it is probable that 
they are derived from the haemoglobin or red colouring matter of 
the blood. This being to, then the pigments of die egg-shell difier 
entirely in their nature from those which colour the yolk or the 
feathers. 

While many eggs are either colourless or of one unifofrn tint, 
the majority have the surface brolmn up by spots or lines, or 
a combination of both, of varying tints: the pigment being 
deposited as the egg passes down the lower portion of the oviduct. 
That the egg during this passive turns slowly on Its long eids is 
shown the fact that the spots and lines have comnfonly a 
spiral direction ; though some of the markings are made during 
periods of rest, as Is'shown by their sharp outlines, movement 
giving a blurred efliftct. Where die egg is pyriform, the large end 
makes way for the ftnaller. Many eggs display, in addition to the 
strongly marked spots, more or fewer fainter spots embedded in a 
deeper layer of the shell, and hence such eggs are said to be 
■“ double-spotted,'” i.g. rails and plovers. 

Ainong some species, as in birds of prey, the intensity of this 
colomtion is said to inoease with age up to a certain point, when 
it as gradually decreases. Frequently, especially where but two 
eggs are laid (Newton), idl the dye will be deposited, sometimes 
on the first, sometimes on the last laid, leaving the other colour¬ 
less. But although of a number of eggs in a “ clutch ”—as the 
full complement of eggs in a nest is called—no two are exactly 
alike, they commonly bear a very close resemblance. Among 
certain spedm, however, which lay several eggs, one of the 
raimbeiiinvariBbly differs markedly from the rest, as for examine 
in the eggs of the house-sparrow or in those of the sparrow-hawk, 
where, of a clutdi of six, two generally differ conspicuously from 
the rest. Differing though these eggs do from the rest of the 
dutch, all yet present Ifre characters common to the species. 
But the eggs of some birds, such as the Australian swamp qUail, 
SyntecHS austrxiis, present a remarkably wide range of variation 
in the matter of coloration, no two clutches being alike, the ex¬ 
tremes ranging from pure white to eggs having a greenish ground 
colour and rufous spots or blotches. But a still more interesting 
illustnrtion of vanation equally marked is furnished by the 
chikor partridge {Caccabis chukar), since here the variation 
appwrs to be correlated with the ge^aphical distribution of the 
species. Thus ^gs taken in Greece- are for the most part cream- 
coloured and unspotted; those from the Grecian Archipelago are 
genmlly spotted and blotched; while more to the eastward 
spots are invariably present, and the blotches attain their 
maximum development. 

But in variability the eggs of the guillemot {Lonwia troik) 
exceed- all others : noth in the hue of tiie ground colour and in 
the form of the superimposed markings, these eggs exhibit a 
wonderful range for which no adequate explanation has yet 
been gi-ven. 

Individual peculiarities of coloration are commonly repro¬ 
duced, not onfy with this species but also in others, year after 
year. 

The coloration of the egg beats no sort of relation to the 
coloration of the bird which lays it; but it bears on the other 
sigaiti- hand a more or less direct relation to the nature of the 
environment durit^ incubation. 

White eggs may generally be regarded as repre¬ 
sent^ the primitive type <rf egg, since they agree in this 
particnlar with the ^pigs of reptiles. And it will generally be 
found that eggs of this hue are depoated in holes- or in domed 
nests. So long indeed as nestii»^laoes of tiiis kind are used 
wffl the eggs be white. And tiiis because coloured eggs would be 
mraibJe in tfmly lighted chambew of this description, and 
the^ore constantly exposed to the ride of being hrfoken 1^ the 
uttmg bird, or rol&ag out of reach where thochamber was latgf 
enough to admit of tiiis, ^ereas white eggs are visible so long 
as tn^ can be reached by tiie faintest rayt> of lig^t. Pigeons 
invariably faiy white eggs,- and while some deposit them in holes 


others build an open nest, a mow platform of sticks. These 
exceptions to the rule show that the depredations of egg-eating 
animals are sufficiently guarded against-!^ (he Overhanging 
foliage, as well as ^ the great distance from the ground at 
which the' nest is buih. BMs which have reverted to the more 
ancient custom of nestinu in holes after having *devrioped 
pigmented eggs, have adored the device of covering the shell 
with a layer of chalky matter (e.g. paffiris),i)r,to^t the cafe more 
correctly, they have been enabled to maintam survival after 
(heir «tum to the more ancient mode of nidification, because 
this reversion was accompanied by the tendency to cover tte 
pigmented surface of the shell wi* this light-reflecting ctelky 
incrustation. 

Eggs which are deposited on the bare ground, or in other 
exposed situations, are usually protectively coloured: that is to 
say, the hue of tiia shell more or lets completely harmonises with 
the -ground on which the egg is pkoed. The eggs of the plover 
tribe afford the most striking examples of this fact. 

But the majority of birds deposit their eggs in a more or less 
elaborately constructed nest, and in such cases the egg, so far 
from being protectively coloured, often displays tints that would 
ai^at calculated rather to attract the attention of egg-stealing 
animals'; bright blue or blue spotted with black being commonly 
met wth. It may be, however, that coloration of this kind is less 
conspicuous than is generally supposed, but in any case the safety 
of the egg depei^s not so much on its coloration as on tiiecharacter 
of the nest, which, where protective devices are necessary, must 
harmoniise sufficiently with its surroundings to escape observation 
from prowling egg-stealers of all kinds. 

The size of the egg depends pwt^on the number produced and 
partly on the con&ions determm«ig the state of the young bird 
at hatching: hence there is a great disparity in the relative sizes 
of the eggs of different birds. Thus it will be found that yout^ 
birds which aaer^e in the world blind, naked and helpless are the 
product of relatively small eggs, while on the contrary young 
hatched from relatively large eggs are down-dad and active 
from birth. 

The fMt that the eggs must be brooded by the parent is also a 
controlling factor in so far as number is concerned, for no more 
can be hatched than can be covered by the sitting bird. Other 
fectors, howewr, less undentood, also exerdse a controlling 
kiffuence in this matter. Thus the ostrich lays from iz to itS, tte 
teal IS, the partridge iz^so, while among many other species the 
nmnt^ is strictly limited, as in the case of the hornbills and 
guillemots, which lay but a single egg; the apteryx, divers, 
petrels and pigeons never lay more than *, while the gulls and 
plovers never exceed 4. Trt^)^l specire are said to fey fewer 
eggs than their representatives in temperate regions, and further 
innnature birds lay more and sinaller eggs than when fully adult 

Partly owing to the uniformity of shape, size and texture of the 
shell, the eggs of birds are by no means easy to distinguish, except 
in so far as their family resemblances are concerned: that is 
to say, except in particular oases, they cannot be specificaity 
distii^ished, and hence they are of but little or no value for the 
purposes of classification. 

Save only among the m^apodes, til birds brood their eggs, 
the period (if incubation varying from 13 days, as in small passerine 
birds, to 8 weeks, as in the cassowary, ^ugh eggs of the rhea and 
of Struthia hatch m from 5 to 6 weeks. But the megapodes 
deposit their eg^s in mounds of decaying vegetable matter or in 
sand in the neighbourhood of hot springs, and there without 
further apparent care leave them. VWiere the nestling is active 
the moment of hatching the eggs have a refetii^y longer 
inenbatkm period than in cases where the nestlings are for a 
long while helpless. 

Eggf ef jMeiamafr.—Only in the spiny ant-eater, or Ediidtut, 
and the dnck-bflled platypus, or OmHharhynthus, 8nMtng''1he 
Mammalia, are the ems provided with a large store of yofic, 
enclosed within a shell, and extruded to undeigo development 
apart from the mateRMl tissues. In the case of (he echidm the 
e^, two in number, are about as huge at those of a sparrow. 
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similar in shape, and have a white, parchmentlike sheU. Alter 
expulsion they are transierred by me beak of (the mother to a 
pouch resembling that of the marsupial kangaroos, and there 
they undergo idevtJofHnent* The Qrmthorhyncht^, on other 
lays from two to ifour egge, which in size and gweral 
appearancfe resemble *those of the echidno- They flWj-ncfw- 
gver, deposited in a loosely constihcted nest at the end of 
a Jong burrow and there toooded. In Marsuf^s, die eggs 
are -"“M" than those of Echddna and Ornilharhptchtts, end 
they contain a larger proportion of yolk than oceure in higher 
mammals. 

Eggs of EeptiUs.—Tbie eggs of reptiles are invariably provided [ 
with a laige.amount of food yolk and enclosed with a finn test or j 
shell, which though generally parchnwnt-like in texture may be i 
calcareous as in birds,as,for esxample,in many of the tortoises and! 
turtles and in the crocodiles. 

Among reptiles the egg is always white or yellowish, while &e | 
number laid often far exceeds that in the case of birds. The 
tuatara of New Zealand, however, lays but ten—white hard-, 
shelled, long and oval—at intervals between November and 
January. The long intervals between the appearance of the; 
successive eggs is a characteristic feature of the reptiles, but is met 
with among the birds only in the megapodes, which, like the, 
reptiles, do not “ brood ” their eggs. 

Among the Chelonia the number of eggs varies from two to four: 
in some of the tortoises, to zoo in some of the turtles: while in the! 
crocodiles between 20 and 30 are produced, Imrd-shelled and: 
white. , „ ., j' 

The eggs of the lizards are always white or yellowish, and 
generally soft-shelled; but the geckos and the green lizard lay 
hard-shelled eggs. Many of the soft-shelled eggs are remarkable 
for the fact that they increase in size after extrusion, owing to the; 
stretching of the membranous shell by the growing embryo. In, 
the matter of number lizards are less pro’-ific than many of the; 
Chelonia, a dozen eggs being the general number, though as many | 
as thirty may be produced at a time, as in the caae of the common . 
chameleon. ..... 

While as a general rule the eggs of lizards are laid m burrows or. 
buried, some are retained within the body of the parent until the; 
young are ready to emerge; or they may even hatch within the 
oviduct This occurs wito some chameleons and some liz^s, e.g, 
the slow-worm. The common English lizard is also viviparous. 
Normally the young leaves the egg immediately after its ex- 
trusien, but if by any chance this extrusion is delayed thq^ 
escape while yet in the oviduct. 

The majority of the snakes lay eggs, but most of the vipers and 
the aquatic snakes are viviparous, as also are a few terrestrial 
species. The shell of the egg is always soft and parchment-like. 
As a rule the number of eggs produced among the snakes is not 
large, twenty or thirty being common, but some species of python 
lay as many ,as a hundred. Generally, among the^wiparous 
snakes the eggs are buried, but some species of boas jealously 
guard them, enclosing them within the coils of the body. 

Eggs of Amphibia.—Amon^ the amphibia a greater variety 
obtains in the matter of the mvestment of the egg, as well as 
in the number, size and method of their dispos^. The outer 
covering is formed by a toughening of the surface of a thick 
gelatinous coat which sutvoundB ithe.essendal ^larts ^ the.Cgg. 
This coat in many species of salamander—using tMs irame in 
the wide senso—is produced into threads which serve either to 
anchor the eggs sin^y or to bind them together in .hunches. 

Viviparity occurs both amor^ the limbless and the taifcd 
Amphibia, the eggs hatching before they leave the oviduct or 
immeiSately after extrusion. The number of young so produced 
is generally not large, but the coiruaon lalan^der {SsioManira 
maeuksa) may produce as many as fifty at a birth, though fifteen 
k the more aorimiil figure. When the higber number is reached 
the young are relatively nnall and weak. • 

As a rule among the Amphibia tire young leave the egg in die 
form of larvafc, geheeally known as “ tadpoles "; but many 


species produqe eas cpntainiirg ,a,sufficient amount of food 
iMteiial ,to.enablelhe'whole of flbelaryal phase to be .con^ilete^ 

Among the tafiless AmphiWa <frog8 and ,^s) th^f* 
differences m the number ,of eggs produced, 'Wl#e the methods 
iby which these eggs are disposed of present a marvellous 

As a rule vast quantities of eggs are shed by the female into the 
water in the form of “ spawn.” In the common toad m luany w 
7000 eggs mfty ejfitrudod These 'leftve tb® -body m 

the form of two long string^ne from eaA oviduofr-of trans¬ 
lucent globules, gelatinous in texturq, and enclosing a central 
sphere of yolk, the upper pole (rf whipli J» Wack. The spawn of 
the common frog differs from that ^ the toad in that the ^ all 
adhere to form a huge jelly^ike mass. But jn many 6p«:i« the 
number of eggs produced are few ; and Ifrese may be ^aently 
Stored with lood-yolk to idlow of the tadpole stage being passed 
before hatching, as in frogs of the genus Hylodes, In many ca^ 
the eggs are depcsited out of the water and often m quite 
remarkable ways. 

Eggs of Fishes.—Tihs eggs of fishes present an extremely wide 
rangn of form, wid a uo less extensive range in the matter of 
number. Both among the cartilaginous and bony fishes vivi¬ 
parity oocun. Most of the sharks and rays are viviparous, but in 
the oviparous species the eggs present some interesting and 
peculiar forms, large in size, the outer coat or “ sl«ll ” is m all 
cases hona-like and flexible, but differs gently in shai». Thus 
in the egg of the larger spotted dog-fish it is oblong in shape, 
flattened from side to side, and has the angles produced into 
slender tendrils. As the egg is laid the lower tendrfls project 
from the vent, and the mother rubs herself against sorfte ftod 
bodjy. Th temhils soon catch fast in soiM slight projection, 
wh«i the egg is dragged forth there to remain till hatching takes 
place. A couple of tiarrow slits at each comer of the up^ end 
j serve to admit fresh water to the imprisoned embryo during the 
later stages of development; when development is complete 
escape is .made through the end of the shell. In the rays or 
“skates,” long spines take the place of tendrils, the egg simply 
resting at the bottom of the sea. The empty egg-cases of the 
rays are often found on the seashore,Bnd are known as “ Mermaids’ 
purses.” The egg of the Port Jackson shark {Cestraeion)ja of 
enormous size, pear-shaped, and provided with a spiral fiange 
extending along the whole Iciigth of the capsule. In the Chimaera 
the egg is long, more or less spindlc-'shkP®^ and produped on each 
side mto a broad flange having a fripged edge, so that the whole 
bears a close resemblance to a long leaf, broad and notcbed.at one 
end, pointed at the other. This likmess to the seaweed among 
which it rests is doubtless a protective device, akin to thht of 
protectivdy coloured birds’ eggs. 

Among the bony fishes the eggs generally take the form of 
small spheres, enclosed within a tough membrane or pipsulq. 
But they present many important differences, being m some 
fishes heavy and remaining at the bottom trf the water, in other 
light and floating on the surface. While in some species they are 
distributed separately, in others they adhere together in masses. 
The eggs of the salmon, for example, are heavy,,har^ an4 smooth, 
and deposited separately in a troiif^i dug by the parent a^ 
afterwards coven^ to prevent them from being casned away by 
the stteam. In the perch they are adhesive and form long, band¬ 
like masses of .spawn adhering towater-plants. In the gotaes ^ 
egg is spindle-diaped, end attached by one end by meaqs of a 
.network of fibres, resembling rootlets; whfle in the smelt ffie em 
is loosely suspended by a membrane formed by ffie peelii* off 
of a part of the outer sheath of the capsule. The e«s of 
garfish (Belone vulgaris) and of the flying-fish of the genus 
Bmeastoj,, attach themselves to foreign objects, or to oneanother, 
by means of tteeads or cords devoli^ied at opposite poles of 

the egg. ' , ', L 

! • Amoi« a number lof fishes frie <g^ float at the sur^ of the 
sea, often in enormous massesi wben they, are c^wedaMut ^ 
the meriy iff tides smd currents, idea of the sfre .which spep 
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masses attain may be gathered tronv, the fact that the spawn 
of the angler-hsh, Sophius piscatmus, takes the form of a sheet 
from 2 to 3 ft. wide, and,3o ft. long. Another remarkable feature 
of these floating eggs is their transparency, inasmuch as they are 
extremely difficult to see, and hence they probably escape the 
rapacious maws of spawn-eating animals. The cod trite and 
flat-fishes lay floating eggs of this description. 

•The maximum number of eggs laid by fishes varies greatly, 
tome species laying relatively few, others an enormous bumter. 
But in all cases the number increases with the weight and age of 
the fish. Thus it has been calculated that the number laid by the 
salmon is roughly about looo to every pound weight of the fish, 
a 15 lb salmon laying 15,000 eggs. The sturgeon lays about 
7,000,000; the herring 50,000; the turbot 14,311,000; ^e sole 
134,000; the perch 280,000. Briefly, the number is greatest 
where the risks of destruction are greatest. 

The eggs of the degenerate fishes known as the lampreys and 
hag-fishes are renlarkable for the fact that in the latter they 
are large in size, cylindrical in shape, and provided at each 
end with booklets whereby they adhere one to another; while in 
the lampreys they are extremely small and embedded in a jelly. 

Molluscs. —Among the Mollusca, Crustacea and Insecta yolk- 
stored ^gs of very remarkable forms are commonly produced. 

In variety, in this connexion, the Mollusca must perhaps be 
given the first place. This diversity, indeed, is strikingly illus¬ 
trated by the eggs of the Cephalopoda. In the squids (Loligo), 
for example, the eggs are enclosed in long cylindrical cases, of 
which there are several hundreds, attached by one end to a 
common centre ; the whole series looking strangely like a rough 
mop-h^d. Each case, in such a cluster, contains about 250 eggs, 
or about 40,000 in all. By way of contrast the eggs of the true 
cuttle-fish (Stpia) are deposited separately, each enclosed in a 
tough, black, pear-shaped capsule which is fastened by a stalk to 
fronds of sea-weed or other object. They appear to be extruded 
at short intervals, till tlie full complement is laid, the whole 
forming a cluster looking like a bunch of grapes. The octopus 
differs yet again in this matter, its eggs being very small, terry¬ 
like, and attached to a stalk which runs through the centre of 
the mass. 

The eggs of the univalve Mollusca are hardly less varied in the 
shapes they take. In the common British Purpura lapiUus they 
resemble delicate pink grains of rice set on stdks ; in Busycon 
they are disk-shaped, and attached to a band nearly 3 ft. long. 
The eggs ol the shell-tearing slugs are large, and have 

the outer coat so elastic that if dropped on a stone floor they will 
rebound several inches ; while some of the snails {Bulimus) lay 
eggs having a white calcareous and slightly iridescent shell, in size 
and shape closely resembling the egg of the pigeon. Some are 
even larger than the egg of the wood-pigeon. The beautiful 
violet-snail {lanthina)—a. marine species—carries its eggs on the 
under side of a gelatinous raft. No less remarkable are the eggs of 
the whelk; since, like those of the squids, they are not laid 
separately but enveloped in capsules, and these to the number of 
many hundreds form the large, ball-like masses so commonly met 
with on the seashore. When the eggs in these capsules hatch, the 
crowd of embryos proceed to establish an internecine warfare, 
devouring one another till only the strongest survives ! 

With Ae Mollusca, as with other groups of animals, where the 
eggs are exposed to great risks they are small, produced in great 
numbers, and give rise to larvae. This is well illustrated by the 
common oyster which annually disperses about 60,000,000 eggs. 
But where the risk of destruction is slight, the ^s are large and 
produce ^oung difiering from the parent only in size, as in the case 
of the pigeon-like eggs of Bulimus. 

Crustaceans.—Amoag the higher Crustacea, as a rule, the eggs 
are carried by the female, attached to special appendages on the 
under side of tl^e body. But in some—Squillas—they are de¬ 
posited in burrows. fbey are relatively small so that 

the young which emerge ^refrom differ markedly in appiearance 
from the parents, but in deep-sea and fresjiwater species the eggs 


ore large, when the young, on emeiging, differ but little from 
the adults in appearance. 

Insects, &e. —The eggs of insects though minute, are also 
remarkable for the great variety of form which they present, 
while they are frequently objects of great beauty owing to thp 
sculptured markings of th% shell. They are generally laid in 
clusters, either on the ground, on the leaves of plants, or in the 
water. Some of the gnats {Culex) lay them on iJie water. 
Cylindrical in shape they are packed closely together, set on 
end, the whole mass forming a kind of floating raft. Frequently, 
us in the case of the stick and leaf insect, the eggs are enclosed in 
capsules of very elaborate shapes and highly ornamented. 

As to the rest of the Invertebrate—above Ae Protozoa the eggs 
are laid in water, or in damp places. In the former case they are 
as a rule small, and give rise to larvae; while eggs hatched on 
land are sometimes enclosed in capsules, “ cocoons,” as in the 
case of the earthworm, where this capsule is filled with a milky 
white fluid, of a highly nutritious character, on which the 
embryos feed. 

Among some invertebrates two different kinds of eggs are laid 
by the same individual. The water-flea, Daphnia (a crustacean), 
lays two kinds of eggs known as “ summer ” and “ winter ” eggs. 
The summer eggs are carried by the female in a “ brood-pouch ” 
on the back. The “ winter ” eggs, produced at the approach of 
winter, differ markedly in appearance from the summer eggs, 
being larger, darker in colour, thicker shelled, and enclosed in a 
capsule formed frwn the shell or carapace, of the parent’s body. 
“ Winter eggs,” however, may be produced in the height of 
summer. While the “ summer eggs ” are unfertilized, the winter 
eggs are fertilized by the male, and possess the remarkable power 
of lying dormant for months or even years before they develop. 
The production of these two kinds of eggs is a device to overcome 
the cold of winter, or the drying up of the pools in which the 
species lives, during the heat of the summer. The power of 
resistance which such eggs possess may be seen in the fact that a 
sample of mud which hwi been kept dry for ten years still con¬ 
tained living eggs. In deep water where neither drought nor 
winte' cold can seriously affect the Dapknias, they propagate all 
the year round by unfertilized “ summer ” eggs. 

Bibliography.— For further details on this subject the following 
authors should be consulted -.—Mammals ; F. E. Bcddard, " Re¬ 
marks on the Ovary of Echidna," Pros. Hoy. Phys. Soc. Ediu. 
vol. viiL ,(1885); W. H. Caldwell, “ The Embryology of Monotre- 
mata and Marsupi^ia," PkU. Trans. Roy. Soc. vol. 178 (1887); 
E. B. Poulton, ” The Structures connected with the Ovarian Ovum 
of the Marsupialia and Monotremata," Quart. Joum. Micros. Sc.t. 
vol. xxiv. (1884). Birds, Systematic ;—H. Seebohm. Coloured 
Figures of the Eggs of British Birds (1896) ; A. Newton, Ootheca 
Wooleyana (1907); E. Oates. Cai. Birds' Eggs Brit. Mus. 
(appearing), vols. i.-iv. published. General :—A. Newton, Dictionary 
of Birds (1806). Colouring matter :—Newbegm, Colour in Kalute 
(i8g8). Reptiles and Amphibia-. —H. Gadow, "Reptiles," Camb. 
Nat. Hist. (1901); G. A. Boulenger, “ The Tailless Batrachians of 
Europe." Ray Soc. (1896). Fishes Bridge and Boulenger, " Fishes, 
Ascimans, &c.," Camb. Nat. Hist. (1904) ; B. Dean, Fishes Living and 
Fossil (1895); J. T. Cunningham, Marketable Marine Fishes (1896). 
Invertebrate : —G. H. Carpenler, Insects. Their Structure and Life 
(1^9); L. C. Miall. A History of Aquatic Insects (1895); T. R. R. 
Stebbing. Crustacea. Intemat. Sci. series (1893); M. C. Cooke, 
" Mollusca." Camb. Nat. Hist. (1906). For further references to the 
above and other Invertebrate groups see various text-books on 
Entomology, Zoology. (W. P. P.) 

EOGENBBRQ, HAH8 ULRICH VON, Princk (1568-1634), 
Austrian statesman, was a son of Siegfried von Eggentetg (d. 
1594), and began life as a soldier in the Spanish service, tecoming 
about 1596 a trusted servant of the archduke of Styria, after¬ 
wards tihe emperor Ferdinand II. Having become a Roman 
Catholic, he was soon the chancellor and chief adviser of 
Ferdinand, whose election as emperor he helped to secure in 1619. 
He directed the imperial policy during the earlier part of tlie 
Thirty Years’ War, and was in general a friend and supporter of 
Wallenstein, and an opponent of Maximili^ I., duke of Bavaria, 
and of Spain. Jle was lately responsible for Wallenstein’s 
return to the imperial service ewly in 1632, and retired from 
public life just after the general's murder in February 1634, dying 
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at Laibach, on the r8th of October .j 634. Eggenberg’s influence 
with Ferdinand was so marked that it was Commonly said that 
Austria rested upon three hills (Berge): Eggenberg, Questenbeig 
and Werdenberg. He was richly rewarded for his services to the 
emperor. Having received many valuable estates in Bohemia 
and elsewhere, he was ftade a prince pf the Empire in 1623, and 
duke of Krumau in 1623. 

See H. von Zwiedineck-Sfldenhorst, Hans UMch. Fiirst van 
Egganbtrg (Vienna, j88o); and F. Mares, Beilrdge sur Geschickte 
der Bezienungen des Fitrsten J. U. von Bggsnberg m Kaiser Ferdinand 
II. und su Waldstein (Prague, 1893). 

EGOBR, Emile (1813-1885), French scholar, was bom in 
Paris on the i8th of July 1813, From 1840 till 1855 he was 
assistant professor, and from 1855 till his death professor of 
Greek literature in the Facultd des Lettres at Paris University. 
In 1854 he was elected a member of the Acaddmie des Inscriptions 
and in 1873 of the Conseil supdrieur de I’instruction publique. He 
was a voluminous writer, a sound and discerning scholar, and his 
influence was largely responsible for the revival of the study of 
classical philology in France. His most important worics were 
Essai sur I’kistoire de la critique chez les Grecs (1849), Notions 
eUmentaires de grammaire eomparie (1852), ApoUonius Dyseole, 
sur Vhistoire des theories grammaticdes dans I’antiquiti (1854), 
Menwires de littirature ancienne (1862), Mhmres d’histoire 
ancienne et de philologie (1863), Les Po.p^is grecs du Musie du 
Louvre et de la Bibliothique ImpMale (lOdsI, Etudes sur les 
traites publics chez les Grecs et les Romains (1OG6), L’HelUnisme en 
France (1869), La Litlircture greeque (1890). lie was also the 
author of Observations et flexions sur le divcloppement de I’in- 
telligence et du langage chez les enfants (1879). Egger died in 
Paris on the 1st of September 1885. 

EOOLEBTOR, EDVARD ’ (1837-1902), American novelist and 
historian, was bom in Vevay, Indiana, on the roth of December 
1837, of Virginia stock. Delicate heallh, by which he vms more 
or less handicapped throughout his life, prevented his going to 
college, but he was naturally a di-igent student. He was a 
Methodist circuit rider and pastor in Indiana and Minnesota 
(1857-1866); associate editor (1866-1867) of The Little Corporal, 
Chicago; editor of The National Sunday School Teacher, Chicago 
(1867-1870); literary editor and later editor-in-chief of The 
Independent, New York (1870-1871); and editor of Hearth and 
Home in 1871-1872. He was pastor of the church of Christian 
Endeavour, Brooklyn, in 1874-1879. From 1880 until his death 
on the 2nd of September 1902, at his home on Lake George, New 
York, he devoted himself to literary work. His fiction includes 
Mr Blake's Walking Stick (1869), for children; The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster (iBqs); The End of the World The Mystery 

of Meiropolisville (1873); The Circuit Rider (1874); Roxy 
(1878); The Hoosier Schoolboy (1883); The Book of Queer 
Stories (18S4), for children; The Graysons (1888), an excellent 
novel; The Faith Doctor (1891); and Duffels (1893), short 
stories. Most of his stories portray the pioneer manners and 
dialect of the Central West, and the Hoosier Schoolmaster was one 
of the first examples of American local realistic fiction; it was very 
popular, and was translated into French, German and Danish. 
During the last third of his life Eggleston laboured on a History of 
Life in the United States, but he lived to finish only two volumes— 
The Beginners of a Nation (1896) and The Transit of Civilization 
(1900). In addition he wrote several popular compendiums of 
American history for schools and homes. 

See G. C. Eggleston, The First of She Hoosiets (Philadelphia, 1903), 
and Meredith Nicholson, The Hoosiers (1900). 

His brother Georoe Cary Eggleston (1839- ), American 

journalist and author, served in the Confederate army; was 
managing editor and later editor-in-chief of Hearth and Home 
(1871-1874)'; v/as litjeraiy editor of the New York Evening Post 
(1875-1881), literary editor and afterwards editor-in-chief ofthe 
New York Commercial Advertiser { 1884-1889), and editorial writer 
for The World (New York) from 1889 to 1900. Most of his books 
are stories for boys; others, and his best, are romances dealing 
with life in the South especially in the Viiginias and the 
Carolinas—before mid during the Civil War. Among his publi¬ 
cations may bd mentioned: A Rebel's Recollections (1874); 


The Last of the FlatboatP (1900); Camp {fentere (1900); A 
Carolina Cavalier (1901).; Dorothy South (1902); The Master 
of Warlock (1903); Evelyn Byrd (1904); •A Daughter of the South 
(1905); Blind Alleys (1906); Love is the Sum of it all (1907); 
and Long Knives (1907)* 

EGHAM, a town in riie Chertsey parliamentary division of 
Surrey, England, on the Thames, 21 m. W.S.W. of London by tlj,e 
London Sc South Western railway. Pop. (1901) 11,895. The 
church ot St John the Baptist is a reconstruction of 1817; it 
contains monuments t^JotoFlaxman. Above the rig^t bsink of 
the river a low elevation. Collier’s Hill, .commands fine views over 
the valley, and over Windsor Great Parit to the west. On the 
hill was the Royal Indian Civil Engineering College, commonly 
called Cooper’s Hill Collie, of which Sir George Tomkyns 
Chesney was the originator and first president (1871). It 
educated men for the public works, .accounts, railways and 
telegraph departments of India, and included a school of f ores^; 
but it was decided, in the face of some opposition, to close it in 
1906, on the theory that it was unnecessary for a college with 
such a specialized object to be maintained by the government, in 
view of the readiness with which servants for these departments 
could be recruited elsewhere. Part of the oiganization, incluc^ 
the school of forestiy, was transferred to Oxford University. 
Cooper’s Hill gives name to a famous poem of Sir John Denham 
(1642). A large and handsome building houses the Royal 
Holloway College for Women (1886), founded by Thomas 
Holloway ; in the neighbourhood is the sanatorium Of the same 
founder (1885) for the treatment of mental ailm^ts, accommo¬ 
dating about 250 patients. The college for women, surrounded by 
extensive grounds, commands a wide view from the wooded slope 
on which it, stands. The recreation hall, with its fine arts;ollee- 
tion, is the most notable room in this handsome building, which 
can receive 250 students. Within the }>arish, bordering the river, 
is the field of Runnymede, which, with Magna Charta Island 
lying off it, is famous in connexion with the signature of the 
charter by King J<flm. Virginia Water, a large and picturesque 
artificial lake to the south of Windsor Great Park, is much 
frequented by visitors. It was formed under the direction of the 
duke of Cumberland, about 1750, and was the work of the 
brothers Thomas and Paul Sandby. 

BGIM (Armenian Agn, “ the spring ”), an important town in 
the Mamuret el-Aziz v^ayet of Asiatic Turkey (altitude 3300 ft,). 
Pop. about 20,000, fairly equally divided between Armenian 
Christians and Moslems. It is picturesquely situated in, a theatre 
of lofty, abrupt rocks, on the right bank of the western Baphrates, 
which is crossed by a wooden bridge. The stone houses stand in 
terraced gardens and orchards, the streets are mere rock 
ladders.' Egin was settled by Armenians who emigrated from 
Van in the nth century with Senekheiim. On the 8th of 
November 1895 and in the summer of 1896 many Armenians were 
massacred here. |D. G. H.) 

EGLAMTINE (E. Frisian, egdtiere; Fr. aiglantier), a plant- 
name of which Dr R. C. A. Prior {Pofndar Names of British 
Plants, p. 70) says that it “ has been the subject of much dis¬ 
cussion, both as to its exact meaning and as to the shrub to 
which it properly belongs.” The eglantine of the herbalists was 
the sweet-brier, Rosa rubiginbsa. The signification of the word 
seems to be thorn-tree or thorn-bush, the first two eyllables 
probably representing the Anglo-Saxon egla, egle, a prick or thorn, 
while the terminarion is the Dutch tore, taere, a tree. Eglantine is 
frequently alluded to in the writings of English poets, from 
Chaucer downwards. Milton, in VAllegro, is thought by the 
term “ tvnsted eglantine ” to denote the honeysuckle, Lomtera 
Periclytnenum, which is still known as eglan^e in north-east 
Yoric^re. 

B 6 L 1 IIT 0 N, EARLS OF. The title of earl of Eglinton has been 
held by the famous Scotrish family of Montgomerie since 1508. 
The attempts fhade to trace the descent of this house to Roger of 
Mi^tgomery, earl of Shrewsbury (d. S094), one of Wihiam the 
Conqueror’s followers, will not bear examination, and the sure 
pedi^ee of the family only begins wilJj Sir John Montgomerie, 
lord of Eaglesbam, who. fought at the battle of Otterboume in 
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1388 and died abovit 1398. His graitdson, Sb- Alexander Mont¬ 
gomerie (d. c. 1460), was made a lord of the Scottish parliament 
about 144s as Lord Mon^omerie, and Sir Alexandra’s great- 
grandson Hugh, the 3rd lord (c. 1460-1545), was created ^ of 
Eglinton, or Eglintoun, in 1508. Hugh, who was a person of 
importance during the minority of James V., was succeeded by 
his grandson Hugh (d. 1546), and then by the latter’s son Hugh 
(c. i53'I-1385), who became 3rd earl of Eglinton. This nobleman 
was a firm supporter of Mary queen of Scots, for whom ne fought 
at Langstde, and of the Roman Cathofic Church; his son and 
successor, Hugh, was murdered in April 1586 by the Cunninghams, 
a family with which his own had an hereditary blood feud. In 
161*, by the death of Hugh, the 5th earl, the male line of the 
Montgomeries became extinct. 

Having no children Earl Hugh had settled his title and estates 
on his cousin, Sit Alexandra Seton of Foulstruther (1588-1661), a 
younger son of R^rt Seton, rst earl of Wintoun (c. 1550-1603), 
and his wife Mmgaret, daughter of the 3rd earl of Eglinton. 
Alexarfder, who tlws became the 6th earl of Eglinton and took the 
name of Montgomerie, was commonly called Greysteel; he was a 
prominent Covenanter and fought against Charles I. at Marston 
Moor. Later, however, he supported the cause of Charles 11 ., and 
fell into the hands of Cromwell, who imprisoned him. His fifth 
son, Robert Montgomerie (d. 1684), a soldier of distinction,fought 
against Cromwell at Dunbar and at Worcester, afterwards 
escaping from the Tower of London and serving in Denmark. 
Robert’s dfder^brother, Hugh, 7th earl of Eglinton (1613-1669), 
who also fought against Cromwell, was the grandfather of 
Alexander, the 9th eari (c. 1660-17*9), who married, for his third 
wife, Susannah (1689-1780), daughter of Sir Archibald Kennedy, 
Bart.,* of Culzean, a lady Celebrated for her wit and beauty. 
Alexander, the loth earl (1723-1769), a son of the 9th earl, was 
one of the first of the Scottish landowners to carry oat improve¬ 
ments on his estates. He was shot near Ardrossan by an excise 
officer named Mungo Campbell on the 24th of October 1769. 
His brother and successor, Archibald, the nth earl (i 7*6-“T7^), 
raised a regiment of Highlanders with which he served in America 
during the Seven Years’ War. As he left no male issue he was 
succe^ed in the earldom by his kinsman Hugh Montgomerie 
(i 739 "i8i 9), a descendant of the 6th earl, who was created a peer 
of the United Kingdom as Baron Ardrossan in 1806. Before 
succeeding to the earldom Hugh had served in the American war 
and had been a member of parliament; after this event he began 
to rebuild Eglinton castle on a magnificent scale and to construct 
a harbour at Ardrossan. 

This earl’s successor was his grandson, Archibald William, the 
i3th earl (1812-1861), who was bom at Palermo on the 29th of 
September 1812. His father was Archibald, Lord Montgomerie 
(1773-1814), the eldest son of the 12th earl, and his mother was 
Mary (d. 1848), a daughter of the iith earl. Educated at Eton, 
the young earl’s main object of interest for some years was the 
turf; he kept a large racing stud and won success and reputation 
in the sporting world. In 1839 his name became more widely 
known in connexion with the famous tournament which took 
place at Edinton castle and is said to have cost him £30,000 or 
£40,000. This was made the subject of much ridicule and was 
partly spoiled by the unfavourable weather, the ram falling in 
torrents. Yet it was a real tournament and the “ knights ” 
broke their spears in the orthodox way. Prince Louis Napoleon 
(Napoleon III.) took part in it, and Lady Seymour, a daughter of 
Thomas Sheridan and the e^ife of Lord Seymour, afterwards 12th 
duke of Somerset, was the ■ queen of beauty. A list of the 
challengers with an account of the jousts and the meWe will be 
found in the volume on the tournament written by John 
Richardsonj with drawings by J. H. Nixon. It is also described 
by Disraeli in Endymion. Eglmton was «•staunch Tory, and in 
February 1852 he became lord-lieutenant of Ireland under the 
earl of Derl^. He retired with the ministty iil the following 
December, haviiigtiy' his princely hosjMtaKty made himself ont* of 
the most popuhte'of jUh viceroys. When Deihy returned to 
officei in February was again appointed lord-lteutenant, 

and he discharged the duties of tms post until June 1959. In this 
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year he was cwMted earl of Winton, an earldom which had been 
held by his kinafolk, the Setons, from 1600 until 1716, when 
George Seton, the 5^ earl (c. 1678-1749), was deprived of bis 
honours for high treason. earl on the 4^^ of October 
i86t, and was succeeded by his eldest son Ancldbald William 
(1841-1892). When this earl died in 1892 his yousgier brother 
George Amulph (b. 1848J became 15th earl of Eglinton and 
3rd earl of Winton. 

See Sir W. Fraaer, Memorials of the Montgomeries, earls of BeHnton 

(1859). 

EGHONT, EARLS OF. John Percevid, ist earl of Egmont 
(1683-17^), Irish politician, and partner with J. E. Oglethorpe 
in founding the American colony of Geo^ia, was created earl 
in 1733. He claimed descent from the ^pionts of Flanders, 
but his title was taken from the place in County Cork where 
the family residence stood. Its name of Burton House, and that 
of Burton manor which formed part of the family estates, were 
a reamniscence of Burton in Someiiet, where was the earlier 
English family property of his great-great-grandfather Richard 
Perceval f;tsso-i62o), Burghley’s secret agent, and author of a 
Spanish totjouaiy nublimed in 1591, whose son Sir Philip 
Perceval ,(i'6o5-i647) acquired the IriA estates by judicious 
use of Ws opportunities as commissioner for land titles and of his 
interest at court. Sir Philip’s son J'Ohn, grandfather of the ist 
earl, was made a baronet in 1661, The first earl of Egmont 
(who had been made Baron Perceval in 1715, and Viscount 
Perceval in 1723) is ehiefly important for his connexion with 
the colonization of Georgia, and for his voluminous letters and 
writings on biography and genealogy. 

John Perceval, 2nd earl of Egiwnt (1711-1770), his eldest 
son, was an active politician, first lord of the ndiaii^^ (1763- 
176(3), and p( 3 ilitical pamphleteer, and like his father an ardent 
genealc^ist. He was twice married and had eight sons and eight 
daughters. One of his j'ounger sons was Spencer Perceval, 
prime minister of Englancl. His eldest son succeeded as 3rd earl, 
and the ddest by his second marriage (with Catherine Compton, 
baroness of Arden in Ireland) was in 1802 created Baron Arden 
of the United Kingdom, a title which subsequently became 
merged in the Egmont earldom. 

EGMOirr (Eomokd), UlMOBAL, Count of, prince of 
Gavre (1522-^568), was bora in Hainaut in 1522. He was the 
younger of the two sons of John IV., count of Egmont, by his 
wife Frangoise of Luxemburg, princess of Gavre. On the death 
of his elder brother Charles, about 1541, he succeeded to his 
titles and estates. In .this year he seis^ his apprenticeship as 
a soldier in the expaditicn m the emperor Charles V. to Algiers, 
distinguishing himself in the command of a body of cavalpr. 
In 1544 he married Sabina, sister of the elector palatine 
Frederick IIL, and the weddi^ was celebrated at Spires with 
great pomp in the presence of th. emperor and his broker Ferdi¬ 
nand, afterwards emperor. Created knight of the Golden Fleece 
in r546, he accompanied Philip of Spain in his tour through the 
Netherland tov/ns, and in r554 he went to England at the heed 
of a special embassy to ask the hand of Mary of England for 
Philip, and was aftowards :present at the wedding, ceremony 
at Winchester. In the summer of 1557 Egmont was appointed 
commander of the Flemish cavalry in the war between Spain 
and Franc-; and it was by his vehement persuasion that the 
battle of St Quentin was fought. The victory was determined 
by the brilliant charge that he led against the French. The 
reputation which he won at St Quentin was raised still higher 
in r 558, when he encountered the French army under de Thermes 
at Gtavelmes, on its march homewards after the invasion of 
Flanders, totally defeated it, and took Marshal de Thermes 
prisoner. The battle was fought against the advice of the duke 
of Aha, and the victory made Alva Egmont’s enemy. But 
the count now became the idol of his countrymen, who looked 
upon him as the saviour of Flanders from tht devastations of 
the Frenoh. He was nominated by Philip stadthblder of Flanders 
and Artois. At the conclusion of the war by the treaty of 
Cateau CambrfiSk, Egmont was one of the four hostages selected 
by Hie king of France as pledges for its executioiL 





The atompt made 'by King Philip to convert Uie Netherlands 
into a Spanish dq)ehdtnc!y and to govern it by Spanish miiiistm 
excited the resentment'of Egmont and ofljer leading members 
of the Netherlands aristocmcy. Between him and CardinaJ i 
Gtanvella, .the all-pbwejdul minister of the regent Mai;piet Of 
Borma, there Vras no Ibve lost. As ^ member of thfe council of 
state Egmorit joined the prince of Orange in a vigorous protest 
addressed to Phi^p (1561) against the autocrabc proeeedii^s 
of the minister;, and two years later he again protested in 
conjunction with the prince of Orange and Count Horn. In the 
spring of is64Granvena left theNetheriands,and the malcontent 
nobles once more took their places in the council of state. The 
resolve, however, of Philip to enforce the decrees of the council 
of Trent throughout the Netherlands onoe mow aroused their 
resentment. Although himself a good Catholic, Egmmt Imd 
no wish to see the Spanish Inquisition estabUshed in his native 
country. Orange, E^ont and others were convinced that the 
enforcement of the decrees in the Netherlands was impossible, 
and, in January 1665, Egmont accepted a special mission to 
Spain to make known to Philip the state of affairs and the 
disposition of the people. At Madrid the king gave him an 
ostentatiously cordial reception, and all the courtiers vied with 
one another m laviiihing professions of respect upon him. They 
knew his vain and somewhat unstable character, and hoped to 
win him over without conceding anything to the wishes of the 
Netherlanders. The king gave him plenty of dairies and 
promises, hut steadily evaded any serious discussion of the 
object of his mission, and Egmont finally returned home without 
having accomplished anything. At the same time Philip sent 
further instructions to the regent to abate nothmg of the severity 
of the persecution. 

Egmont was naturally indignant at the treatment he had 
received, while the terrors of the Inmiisition were steadily 
rousing the people to a state of frenzied excitement. In 1566 
a confederacy of the lesser nobility was formed (Les Gueux) 
whose principles were set out in a document known as the 
Compromise. From this league Egmont held aloofhe declined 
to take any step savouring of actual disloyalty to liis sovereign. 
He withdrew to his government of Flanders, and as stadtholder 
took active measures for the persecution of heretics. But in the 
eyes of Philip he had long been a marked man. The Spanish 
king had temporized only until tiie moment arrived when he 
could crush opposition by force. In the summer of 1567 tiie 
duke of Alva was deqjatdied to the Netherlands at the head of 
an army of veterans to supersede the regent Margaret and 
restore order in the discontented provinces. Omnge fled to 
Germany after having vainly warned Egmont and Horn of the 
dangers that threatened them. Alva was at pains to lull their 
suspicions, and then suddenly seized tiiem both and threw them. 
in the casfle of Ghent. Their trial was a farce, for their fate had 
already been determined before Alva left Spam. After some 
months of imprisonment they were removed to Brussels, where 
sentence was pronounced upon them (June 4) by the infamous 
Council of Blood erected by Alva. They were condemned to 
death for high treason. It was in vain that the most earnest 
intercessions were made in behalf of Egmont by the emperor 
Maximilian, by the knights of the order of the Golden Fleece, 
by the states of Brabant, and by several of the German princes. 
Vain, too, was the pathetic pleading of his wife, who witii h« 
eleven children was reduced to want, and had taken refuge in 
a convent. Egmont was beheaded at Brussels in the square 
before the town hall on the day after his sentence had been 
publidy pronounced (June 5,13^). He met his fate with calm 
resignation;, and in tf« storm of terror and exasperation to 
which this tragetfy gave rise Egmont’s fiiilings were forgotten, 
and he and his falow-victim to Spanish tyranny were glorified 
in the popular imagination as martyrs of Flemish tteedioai. 
From tins memorable extent, whidi Goethe made the theme of 
his play Egmont (t-jSB); is usualfy dated the beginrnng of the 
famous revolt of thi Netherlands. In 1865 a’monument to 
Counts Egmont and Horn, ly Fraiken, was erected on the spot 
vdiere they were beheaded. 
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IKKMtpi (from Gr. and Lat, tgo, I, the 1st personal proMun), 
a modem philosopiried term' used genfcraHy, in oppmrion to 
“ Altruism,” f<w aity ethical system in ntt* the happiness or 
the good of the individual is the main criterion of moral adlon. 
Another form of the word, “ Egotism,” is ^ly interctengeahle, 
though in ordinary language it is Often used specially (ud 
similar^ “ egoisiti,” as in George Meredith's Egoist) to describe 
the habit of magnifying one's self and one’ll adiievements, or 
regarding all things from a selfirfi p<^t of view. Both these 
ideas derive from the original meaning of ego, mysdf, m opposed 
to everything which Is outside myseK. 'This antiAesis of ego 
and non-ego, self and not-self; may be understood in several 
senses according to the connexion in which it is used. Thus the 
self may be held to inchrfe one’s famfly, property, business, and 
an indefiiiitely wider range of persons or objects In whfch Ae 
individual’s interest is for the moment centred,».«. everything 
which I can call “ mine." In this, its widest, sense “ a man’s Self 
is the sum total of all that he am call his”(Wffi. James, PnneipUs 
of Psychology, chi^j x.). This s^f may be div«ed up in many 
ways according to the various forms in which itm^bS exjuess^. 
Thus James {Sid.) classifies the various" selves " as the material, 
the spiritual, tiie social and the “ pure.” Or again the self may 
be narrowed down to a man’s own person, consisting of an 
individual mind and body. In the true phikMophiccdssense, 
however, the conception of the ego is stfll further narrowed down 
to the individual consciousness as opposed to all that is outside 
it, i.e. can be its object. This conception of the sdf belongs 
mainly to metaphysics and involves the whole problem Of the 
relation between subject and object, the nature of retdity, and 
the possibility of knowledge of and of object The ordmary 
idea of Ae self as a physical entity, obviously sepaiwte from 
others, takes no account of the problem as to how and in wtot 
sense Ae individual is conscious of himself; what is Ae rdation 
between subject and object in the phenomenon of self-conscious¬ 
ness, in whiA the mind refiects upon itself boA past and present 7 
The mind is in this ease boA siAject and object, or, as WiUiam 
James puts it, both ” I ” andme.” The phenomenon has been 
described in various ways by dffieiwit Ainkers. Tlius Kant 
distinguished the two selves as {Btional and empirical, juet «s 
he distinguished Ae two egos as the noumenal or real Ae 
;Aenomenal from Ae metaphysical standpoint. A simflar 
distinction is made byHeAart. OAers have held that Ae self 
has a complex content, Ae subject seff being, os it were,a fuller 
expression of Ae object-ieM (so Bradley); 'or sgain Ae sulqect 
self is Ae active content of Ae mind, and Ae object Mtf the 
passive content whiA for the moment is exdting Ae attmAm. 
The most satisfaetoiy and also Ae most geneial view is that 
consciousness is complex and unanalysable. 

The relation of the self to A« not'^seH need not to be treattd 
here (see Metaphvsits). It may, however, be pointed out that 
in so far os an object is Cognized the mind,it becomes ina'sense 
part of Ae complex self-content. In Ais sense the individual 
IS mWmsdf his own univeise, his whole existence being, in'cAer 
words, Ae sum total of his psyAic relations, and nothing elM 
being for him in existence at all. A Similar kleaisjpiroaiio^ in 
many philosophico-religious systems wherein Ae idea 'df Cod 
or Ae 'Infinite is, as it were, Ae mdon of Ae ego and Ae non-ego, 
of subject and object. The self of man is regarded u has^ 
limitations, whereas Ae Godhead is infinite and all-inchisive. 
In many mystical Oriental religions the perfection of Ae tiunutt 
seH is absorption in Ae 'hifinite, as a die* aafayisn Ae 
surface of watA. The problems of Ae self m^ be summed ^ 
as follows. The psyAologist investigates Ae ideal oonstructioa 
rf tte self, I.e. Ae way in whlA the conception of Ae sdf wises, 
the different aspects or oontents Of Ae self and Ae relation ttf 
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the subject to the object self. At this point the episteznolwist 
takes up the queltion of empirical knowledge and considers 
the kind of validity, if any, which it can possess. What existence 
has the known object for the knowing subject ? The result of 
this inquiry is generally intellectual scepticism in a greater or 
less degree, namely, that the object has no existence for the 
l^ower except a relative one, i.e. in so far as it is “ known ” 
(see Relativity of Knowledge). Finally the metaphysician, 
and in another sphere the theologian, consider the natiire of the 
pure or transcendental self apart from its relations, i.e. the 
absolute self. 

In ethics, egoistic doctrines disregard the ultimate problems 
of selfhood, and assume the self to consist of a man’s person and 
those things in which he is or ought to be directly interested. 
The p;eneral statement that such doctrmes refer all moral action 
to criteria of the individual’s happiness, preservation, moral per¬ 
fection, raises an obvious difficulty. Egoism merely asserts that 
the self is all-im^rtant in the application of moral principles, 
and does not in any way supply the material of these principles. 
It is a purely formal direction, and as such merely an adjunct 
to a substantive ethical criterion. A practical theory of ethics 
seeks to establish a particular moral ideal; if it is an absolute 
criterion, then the altruist would place first the attainment 
of that ideal by others, while the egoist would seek it for himself. 
The same is true of ethical theories which may be described as 
material. Of the second type are those, e.g. of Hobbes and 
Spinoza, triiich advocate self-preservation as the ideal, as con¬ 
trasted with ftiodem evolutionist moralists who advocate race- 
preservation. Again, we may contrast the early Greek hedonists, 
who bade each man seek the greatest happiness (of whatever 
kind)f with modem utilitarian and social hedonists, who prefer 
the greatest good or the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. It is with hedonistic and other empirical theories 
that egoism is generally associated. As a matter of fact, however, 
egoism has been no less prominent in intuitional ethics. Ihus 
the man who seeks only or primarily his own moral perfection 
is an egoist par excellence. Such are ascetics, hermits and the 
like,' whose whole object is the realization of their highest 
selves. 

The distinction of egoistical and altruistic action is further 
complicated by two facts. In the first place, many systems 
combine the two. Thus Christian ethics may be said to insist 
equally on duty to self and duty to others, while crudely egoistic 
systems become unworkable if a man renders himself obnoxious 
to his fellbws. On the other hand, every deliberate action based 
on an avowedly altruistic principle necessarily has a reference 
to the agent; if it is right that A should do a certain action for the 
benefit of B, then it tends to the moral self-realization of A that 
he should do it. Upon whatsoever principle the rightness of an 
action depends, its performance is right for the agent. The self¬ 
reference is inevitable in every action in so far as it is regarded 
as voluntary and chosen as being of a particular moral quality. 

It is this latter fact which has led many students of human 
character to state that men do in fact aim at the gratification 
of their personal desires and impulses. The laws of the state 
and the various rules of conduct laid down by religion or morality 
are merely devices adopted for general convenience. The most 
remarkable statement of this point of view is that of Friedrich 
Nietzsche, who went so far as to denounce all forms of self-denial 
as cowardice;—let every one who is strong seek to make himself 
dominant at the expense of the weak. 

SQORIEVSK, a town of Russia, in the government of Ryazan, 
70 m. by rail E.S.E. of Moscow, by a branch line (1 s m.) connect¬ 
ing with the Moscow to Ryazan main line. The cotton mills and 
other factories give occupation to 6000 persons. Egorievsk 
has important furs for grain, hides, &a, which are exported. 
Pop. (1897) 33,932. 

EGSBMOMT, EARLS OF, In 1749 Algernon' Seymour, 7th 
duke of Somerset, was created earl of Egremont, and on,Us 
childless death in Feiypary 1750 this tiw passed by special 
remainder to his nephetr, Sir Charles Wyndham or Windham, 
Bart. (1710-1763), a son of Sir William Wyndham of Orchard 


Wyndham, Somerset. Charles, who had succeeded to his 
father’s t«ronetcy in 1740, inherited Somerset’s estates in 
Cumberland and Sussex. He was a member of parliament from 
1734 to 1750, and in October 1761 he was appointed secretary 
of state for the southern department in succession to William 
Pitt. His term of office, during which he acted in Concert with 
his brother-in-law, George? Grenville, was mainly occupied wiih 
the declaration of war on Spain and with the negotiations for 
peace with Fiance and Spain, a peace the terms of which the 
earl seems to have disliked. He was also to the fore during the 
proceedings against Wilkes, and he died on the 3ist of August 
1763. Horace Walpole perhaps rates Egremont’s talents too 
low when he says he “ had neither knowledge of business, nor 
tlie smallest share of parliamentary abilities.’’ 

The and earl’s son and successor, George O’Brien Wyndham 
(1751-1837), was more famous as a patron of art and an amcul- 
turist than as a politician, although he was not entirely indifierent 
to politics. For some time the painter Turner fived at his 
Sussex residence, Petworth House, and in addition to Turner, the 
painter Leslie, the sculptor Flaxman and other talented artists 
received commissions from Egremont, who filled his house with 
valuable works of art. Generous and hospitable, blunt and 
eccentric, the earl was in his day a very prominent figure in 
English society. Charles Greville says, “ he was immensely rich 
and his munificence was equal to his wealth ”; and again that in 
his time Petworth was “ like a great inn.” The earl died un¬ 
married on the 11th erf November 1837, and on the death of 
his nephew and successor, George Francis Wyndham, the 4th 
earl (1785-1845), the earldom of Egremont became extinct. 
Petworth, however, and the large estates had already paased 
to George Wyndham (1787-1869), a natural son of the 3rd earl, 
who was created Baron Leconfield in 1^9. 

EGREMONT, a market town ih the Egremont parliamentary 
division of Cumberland, England, 5 m. S.S.E. of Whitehaven, 
on a joint line of the London & North Western and Furness 
railways. Pop. of urban district (1901) 5761. It is pleasantly 
situated in the valley of the Ehen. Ruins of a castle command 
the town from an eminence. It was founded c. 1120 by William 
de Meschines; it is moated, and retains a Norman doorway 
and some of the original masoniy, as well as fragments of later 
date. The church of St Mary is a modem reconstruction em¬ 
bodying some of the Norman features of the old church. Iron 
ore and limestone are raised in the neighbourhood. 

It, seems impossible to find any history for Egremont until 
after the Norman Conquest, when Henry I. gave the barony of 
Coupland to William de Meschines, who erected a castle at 
Egremont around which the town grew into importance. ’The 
barony afterwards passed by marriage to the families of Lucy 
and Multon, and finally came to the Percys, earls of Northumber¬ 
land, from whom are descended the present lords of the manor 
of %remont. The earliest evidence that Ememont was a 
borough occurs in a charter, granted by Richard de Lucy in the 
reign of King John, which gave the bu^esses right to choose 
their reeve, and set out the customs owing to the lord of the 
manor, among which was that of providing twelve armed men 
at his castle in the time of war. The borough was represented 
by two members in the parliament of 1295, but in the following 
year was disfranchised, on the petition of the burgesses, on 
account of the expense of sending members. In 1267 Henry III. 
granted Thomas de Multon a market every Wednesday at 
Egremont, and a fair every year on the eve, day and morrow 
of the Nativity of the Viijjin Mary. In the Quo Warranto roUs 
he is found to have claimed by prescription another weekly 
market on Saturday. The market rights were purchased from 
Lord Leconfield m 1885, and the market on Saturday is still 
held. Richard de Lucy’s charter shows that dyeing, weaving 
and fulling were carried on in the town in his time. 

EGRESS (Lat. egressus, going out), in astronomy, the end of the 
apparent transit of a smt^ b^y over the disk of a larger one; 
especially of »transit of a satellite of Jupiter over the disk of 
that planet. It designates the moment at which the smalier 
body is seen to leave the limb of the other. 
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EGYPT, a country forming the N.E. exttmity of Africa.’ 
In the following account a division is made into (I.) Mod*m 
Egypt, aaA ( 11 .) Ancient Egypt] but the history from the earliest 
times is given as a separate section (III.). 

Section I. includes Geography, Economics, Government, Inhabi¬ 
tants, Finance and Army. Section II. is subdivided into:—(A) 
Exploration and Research; (B) The Country in Ancient Times; 
(C) Religion: (D) Langu^e and Wrifmg; (E) Art and Archae- 
mogy; (F) Chronology. Section III. is divided into three main 
peimds(i) Ancient History; (2) the Mahommedan Period; (3) 
Modem History (from Mehemet Ali). 

I, Modern Egypt 

Boundaries and Areas.—Egypt is bounded N. by the Mediter¬ 
ranean, S. by the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, N.E. Iw Palestine, 
E. by the Red Sea, W. by Tripoli and the Sahara. The western 
frontier is ill-defined. The boundary line between Tripoli and 
Egypt is usually taken to start from a point in the Gulf of 
Solium and to run S. by E. so as to leave the oasis of Siwa to 
Egypt. South of Siwa the frontier, according to the Turkish 
finnan of 1841, bends eastward, approaching the cultivated 
Nile-land near Wadi Haifa, i.e, the southern frontier. This 
southern frontier is fixed by agreement between Great Britain 
and Egypt at the 22® N. The N.E. frontier is an almost direct 
line drawn from Tuba, near the head of the Gulf of Akaba, the 
eastern of the two gulfs into which the Red Sea divides, to the 
Mediterranean at Rafa in 34° 15' E. The peninsula of Sinai, 
geographically part of Asia, is thus included in the Egyptian 
dominions. The total area of the country is about 400,000 
sq. m., or more than three times the size of the British Isles. Of 
this area {Jths is desert. Canals, roads, date plantations, &c., 
cover 1900 sq. m.; 2850 sq. m. are comprised in the surface of 
the Nile, marshes, lakes, &c. A line corresponding with the 
30° N., drawn just S. of Cairo, divides the country into Lower 
and Upper Egypt, natural designations in common use. Lower 
Egypt being the Delta and Upper Egypt the Nile valley. By 
the Arabs Lower Egypt is called Er-R 2 , the cultivated or fertile j 
Upper Egypt, Es Sa'id, the happy or fortunate. Another 
division of the cmmtry is into Lower, Middle and Uppier Egypt, 
Middle Egypt in this classification being the district betwen 
Cairo and Assiut. 

General Character. —The distinguishing features of Egypt are 
the Nile and the desert. But for the river there would be nothing 
to differentiate the coimtry from other parts of the Sahara. 
The Nile, however, has transformed the land through which it 
passes. Piercing the desert, and at its annual overflow depositing 
rich sediment brought from the Abyssinian highlands, the river 
has created the Delta and the fertile strip in Upper Egypt. This 
cultivable land is Egypt proper; to it alone is applicable the 
ancient name—“the black land.” The Aftw of the Arabs is 
restricted to the same territory. Beyond the Nile valley east 
and west stretch great deserts, containing here and there fertile 
oases. The general appearance of the country is remarkably 
uniform. The Delta is a level plain, richly cultivated, and 
varied alone by the lofty dark-brown mounds of ancient cities, 
and the villages set in groves of palm-trees, standing on mounds 
often, if not always, ancient. Groves of palm-trees are 
occasionally seen besides those around the vill^es, but other 
trees are rare. In Upper Egypt the Nile valley is very narrow 
and is bounded by mountains of no great he^ht. They form 
the edge of the desert on either side of the valley, of which the 
bottom is level rock. The mountains rarely take the form of 
peaks. Sometimes they approach the river in bold promontories, 
and at others are divided by the dry beds of ancient water¬ 
courses. The bright green of the fields, the reddish-brown or 
dull green the great river, contrasting with the bare yellow 
roc^, seen beneath a brilliant sun and a deep-blue sky, present 
views of great beauty. In form the landscape varies liMe and 
is not lemarkable; in colour its qualities are always splendid, 
and undtr a general uniformity show a continual varied- 

’ By ;tbe Greek and Epman geogiaphere Egynit was usually 
assigned to Libya (Africa), but by some early writers the Nile was 
thought i? mark the division between Libya and Asia. The name 
occurs in' Homer as AXyvt^, but is of doubtful origin. 


The Coast Region. —^Egypt has'a coast-Kne of over 600 m. on the 
Mediteiranean and about 1200 m. on the Red Sea. The Mediter¬ 
ranean coast extends from the Gulf of SoUum on the west to Rafa on 
the east. From the gulf to the beginning of the Delta the coast is 
rock-bound, but slightly indented, and possesses no good harbourage. 
The cliffs attain in places a height of 1000 ft. 'fiiey are ihe ter¬ 
mination of a stony plateau, containing several sniall oases, which 
southward joins the more arid and uninhabitable wastes of the 
Libyan Desert. The Delta coast-tine, composed of sandhills and, 
occasionally, limesteme rocks, is iow, with cape-like projections at 
the Nile mouths formed by the river silt. Two bays are thus formed, 
the western being the famous Bay Of Aboukir. It is bounded W. 
by a point near the ancient Canopic mouth, eastward by the Rosetta 
mouth. Beyond the Delta eastward the coast' is again barren And 
without haroours. It rises gradually southi^ard, merging into the 
plateau of the Sinai peninsula. The Red.Sea coast tt everywhere 
mountatoous. The mountains are the northern continuation of the 
Abyssinian table-land, and some of the peaks are over 6000 ft. above 
the sea. The highest peaks, going from north tt> south, are Jebels 
Gharib, Dukhan, Es Snayib, Fatira, Abu Tiur, Zubara and Ham- 
mada (Hamata). The coast has a general N.N.'W. and S.S.E. trend, 
and, save for the two gulfs into which it is divided by the massif of 
Sinai, is not deeply Indented. 'Where the frontier between Egypt 
and ^e Sudan reaches the sea is Has Elba (see further Red Sba). 

The Nile Valley (see also NitE). — Entering Egypt proper, a 
little north of the Second Cataract, the Nile flows tluongh a valley 
in sandstone beds of Cretaceous ^e as far as 23* N., and throughout 
this part of its course the valley is extremely narrow, randy exceed¬ 
ing a m. in width. At two points, namely, Kalabsha—the valley 
here being only 170 yds. wide and the river over too ft. deep—and 
Assuan (Hrst Cataract), the course of the river is interrupted by 
outcrops of granites and other crystalline rocks, which have been 
uncovered by the erosion of the ovtndying sandstone, and to-day form 
the mass of islands, with numerous small rapids, which afe described 
not very accurately as cataracts; no good evidence eklsts in support 
of the view that they are the remains of a massive barrier, broken 
down and carried away by some sudden convulsion. From 25° N. 
northwards for 518 m. the valley is of the " rift-valley " type, alevel 
depression in a limestone plateau, enclosed usually by steepecllfis, 
except Where the tributary valleys drained into the main valley in 
early times, when there was a larger rainfall, and now carry off the 
occasional rainstorms that burst on the desert. The eliife are highest 
between Esna and Kena, where they reach 1800 ft. above sea-level. 
The average width of the cultivated land is about to m., of which 
the greater part lies on the left (western) bank of the river; and 
outside this is a belt, varying from a few hundred yards to 3 or 4 m., 
of stony and sandy ground, reaching up to the foot of the limestone 
cllffi, which rise in places to as much as 1000 ft. above the volley. 
This continues as far as 29° N., after which the hills that close in the 
valley become lower, and the higher plateaus lie at a distance of 
10 or 13 m. back in the desert. 

The Fayum. —The fertile province of the Fayum, west of the Nile 
and separated from it by some 6 m. of desert, seems to owe its exist¬ 
ence to movements similar to those wdikh determined the' valley 
itself. Lying in a basin sloping in a series of terraces from an altitude 
of 65 ft. above sea-level in the east to about 140 ft. below sea-level 
on Idle north-west, at the margin of the Birkot-el-Kerun, this pro¬ 
vince is wholly irrigated W a canalized channel, the Bahr 'Yusuf; 
which, leaving the Nile at Derut eah Sherif in Upper Egypt, follows 
the western margin of the cultivation in the Nile vmW, and at 
length enters the Fayum through a gap in the desert hills by the 
Xllth Dynasty pyramids of Lahun and Hawara (see Favum). 

The Delta. —About 30“ N.. where the city of Cairo stands, the 
hills which have hitherto run parallel with the Nile turn 'W.N.W, 
and E.N.E., and the triangular area between them is wholly deltaic. 
The Delta measures too m. from S. to N., having a width of 153 m. 
on the shore of the Mediterranean between Alexandria on the west 
and Port Said on the east. The low sandy shore of the Delta, slowly 
increasing by the annual deposit of silt by the river, is mostly a 
barren area of sand-hills and salty waste md. This is the region 
of the lagoons and marshes immediately behind the coast-fine. 
Southwards the qualify of the soil rapidly improves, and becomes the 
most fertile part of Egypt. This area Is watered by the Daraietta 
and the Rosetta branches of the Nile, and by a network of canals. The 
soil of the Delta is a dark grey flne sandy soil, becoming at times 
almost a stiff clay by reason of the'fineness of Ka particles, which 
conMst almost wholly of extremely small grains of qoartz'wltii a few 
other minerals, and often numerous flakes of miCB. This deposit 
varies in thicknms, as a rule, from 53 to 70 ft., at which depth it is 
underlahi by a series of coarse and fine yellow quartx sands, with 
occasional pebbles, or even banks of gravel; while here and there thin 
beds of clay odour. These sand-beds are sharply distinguished by 
their colour from the ovetlying Nile deposit, and are of considerable 
thickness. A boring made it) 1886 for the Royal Society at Zagazig 
Attained a depth of 373 ft; without reacMng rock, and another, 
subsequently sunk near Lake Abonkir (close to Alexandria), reached 
a dipth of 403 ft. with the uome result. Numerous oriier borings to 
depths of too tb'hoo ft. have given similar results, showing riie Nile 
deposit to rest (jenerally' On Ibese ^Uow sands, -which provide a 
constant though -not a Vefy lMge supply of good water; near the 
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northern limits oi the DelU this eannot, however, be depenrled on, 
since the well water nt these depths hah proved on several occasions 
to be salt. The surface of the Delta is a wide alluvial plain sloping 
gently towards the sea, end having an altitude of 29 it. above it at 
ita southern extremity. Its. limits east and west are determined by 
the higher ground oi the deserts, to which the silt-laden waters of 
the Kile in flood time cannot reach. This silt consists largely oi 
alumina (about 48 %) and calcium carbonate (18 %) with smaller 
ouantities oi silica, oxide oi iron and carbon. Altliough the Kile 
water is abundaatiy charged with alluvium, the annual deposit by 
the river, except under extraordinary circumstances, is sniaUer than 
might be supposed. The mean ordina^ rate of the increase of the 
soil oi Egjrpt is calculated as about 4| in. in a century. 

Th* /.eihes. —The lagoons or lakes of the Delta, going from west 
to east, are Mareotis (Manut), Edku, Burius and Menzala. The land 
separating them from the Mraiterranean is nowhere more than 10 m. 
wide. E:ut of the Damietta mouth of the Kile this strip is in places 
not more than 200 yds. broad. AU the lakes are shailov^ and the 
water in Uiem salt or brackish. Mareotis, which bounds Alexandria 
on the south side, 
varie.s considerably in 
area according to the 
rise or fail of ths’Kile; 
when the Kile is low 
there is a wide expanse 
oi marsh, when at its 
highest the lake covets 
about itm sq. m. In 
ancient times Mareotis 
was navigable and was 
joined by various canals 
to the Mile. The coun¬ 
try around was culti¬ 
vated and produced the 
famous Mareotic wine. 

The canals being neg¬ 
lected, the lalre de¬ 
creased in size, though 
it was still oi consider¬ 
able area in the 15th 
and l6th centuries, and 
was then noted for the 
value oi its fisheries. 

When the French army 
occupied Egypt in 1798, 

Mareotis was found to 
be largely a sandy plain. 
laAptil 1801 the British 
army besieging Alexan¬ 
dria cut through the 
land between Aboukir 
and the lake, admitting 
the waters of the sea 
into the ancimit bed 
of Mareotis and laying 
tinder water a large 
area then in cultiva¬ 
tion, This precedent 
was twice imitated, first by the Turks in 1803 and a second time by 
the British in 1807, Mareotis has no outlet, and the water is kept 
at a uniform level by means of powerful pumps which neutralize the 
effect of the Nile flood. A western arm has been cut off Irom the 
lake by a dyke, and in this arm a thick crust of salt is formed each 
vear alter too ev^oration of the flood water. Near the shores of the 
lake wild flowers grow in rich profusion, lake all the Delta lakes, 
Mareotis abounds in wild-fowl. North-east of Mareotis was Inke 
Aboukir, a small sheet of water, now dry, lying S.W. of Aboukir Bay. 
East of this reclaimed marsh and reaching to within m. of the 
Rosetta branch of the Nile, lies Edku, az m. long and in places xfl 
wi^, with an opening, supposed to be the ancient Canopic mouth 
of the Nile, into Aboukir Bay. Burius begins a little eastward 
of toe Rosetta cbamnel, and stretehes bow-sha^d for 64 m. Its 
greatest width is about t6 m. Adjoining it S.E. is an expanse of 
sandy marsh. Several canals or canaliaed channels enter toe lake. 
Opposite tbs spot where the Bahr-mit Yezir enters is an opening 
into the Mediterranean. Canal and opening indicate toe course tn 
the ancient ^bennvtic branch of the Nile. Burius is noted for its 
water-melons, which are yellow within and come into season after 
those grown 00 tlie banks of toe Nile. 

Menzala greatly exceeds the other Delta lakes in size, covering 
over fSo so. m. It extends from vecy near toe Damietta branch of 
tho Nile to Port Said. It receives toe waters of the canalized channels 
which ware once Tanitic, Mendssian and Pelusiac branches. 
The northern toore is separated from the sea by an extremely narrow 
strip of land, across which, when the MeditenanesM is stormy and 
toe lake full, toe waters meet. Its avenge length is about 40 m., 
and its average' tweadto about 15. The deptb w greater than that 
of toe other lalces, and toe water is aidt ttoato mixed with fresh. 
It owtiins a large aumbariof islands, and to* whole lahe abounds 
in reedaiof various kiada. Of the islaada.T'eaiA {wwiieatly Tenoesus) 
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contains ruins of the Roman period. The lake supports a consider¬ 
able population of fishermen, who dwell in villages on the shore sind 
istasds and live upon the fish of the lake. The reeds are cover for 
waterfowl of vaiious kinds, which the traveller sees ingreat numbers, 
and wild boars are found in the marshes to the south. The Suez 
Canal runs in a straight line for 20 m. along the eastern edge of the 
lake. That part of the lake east of where the canid was excavated 
is now marsny plain, and the Tanitic and Pelusiac months of the 
Nile are dry. East of Menzala is the site of Serbonis, another dMdl- 
up lake, which had the general, characteristics of the Delta lagoons. 
In the Isthmus of Suez arc LAkc Timsa and the Great and Little 
Bitter Lakes, occupying part of the ancient bed of toe Red Sea. 
AU three were dry or marshy depressions previously to the cutting 
of the Suez Canal, at which time the waters of the Mediterranean 
and Red Sea were let into them (see Stniz Canal). 

A chain of natron lakes (seven in number) lies in a valley in the 
western desert, 70 to 00 m. W.N.W. of Cairo. In the Fayum province 
farther south is toe Birket-el-Rerun, a lake, lying below the level of 
the Nile, some 30 m. long and 5 wide at its bro^esit part. Korun 

is ail that a left of 
the lodre of Moerls, an 
ancient artificial sheet 
of Water which played 
an importaiit part in 
the irrigation schemes 
of the Pharaohs. The 
water of el-Kerun is 
brackish, though de¬ 
rived from the Nile, 
which has at all seasons 
a much higher level. It 
is bounded on the north 
by the libyan Desert, 
above which rises a bold 
nageof mountains; and 
it a straiwc and pic¬ 
turesque wildness. Near 
toe liuce are several sites 
of andeat towns, and 
toe temple called Kasr- 
Karun, dating from 
Roman times, distin¬ 
guishes the most im¬ 
portant of these. 
Sout li-wes 1 of the 
Fayum is the Wadi 
Rayan, a large aud 
deep depression. utUiz- 
able in modem schemes 
for re-creating the Lake 
of Moeris (y.t».). 

Tie Desert Plateaus. 
— From the southern 
borders of Egypt to 
the Delta in the north, 
the desert plateaus ex¬ 
tend on either side of 
the Nile valley. The 
eastern region, between the Nile and toe Red Sea, varies in 
width from 90 to 350 m. and is known in its northern part as 
the Arabian llescrt. The western region has no natural barrier 
for many hundreds of miles; it is part of the vast Sahara. On its 
eastern edge, a few miles west of Cairo, stand the great pyramids 
h.v.) of Gizeh or Giza. Niwth of Assuan it is called the Libyan 
Desert. In the north toe desert plateaus are comparatively low, but 
from Cairo southwards they rise to looo and even 1500 ft. above sea- 
level. Formed mostly of horizontal strata of varying hardness, they 
present a series of terraces of minor plateaus, rising one above the 
otoer, and Intersected by smaU ravines worn W the occosioiial rain¬ 
storms which burst in their neighbourhood. The weathering of this 
desert area is probably fairly rapid, and toe agents at work arc 
principaUy the rapid beating and cooling of the rocks by day and 
night, and the erosive action of sand-laden wind on the softer layers ; 
these, aided by the occasicmal rain, are ceaselessly at work, and 
produce the succeaiive plateaus, dotted with small isolated hzUs and 
cut up by valleys (wadis) wbito occasionally become deep ravines, 
thus fortning the principal type of scenery of these deserts. From 
this it will Ire seen that the desert in Egypt is mklnly a rock desert, 
where the surface is formed oi disintegrated rock.'tha finer particles 
of which have been carried away by the wind; and east of toe Kile 
this is almost exclusively toe case. Here the desert meets the line 
of mountains which runs parallel to the Red Sea and the Gulf of 
Suez. In the western desert, however, those large sand accumn- 
latiotts which ore usually associated with a desert are met with. 
They occur as lines of dones formed of Monded grains oi qnsftz. and 
lie in .the direction of the prevalent wiadi usually beii% of small 
breadth as compared with their length; but in certain areas, such 
as that lyihg SiW. and W. of the ogsre Of Farafra and Dahhla, these 
lines of dunes, lyiag parallel to each other and about baU a mUe 
ap^, cover immei^ attos. rendering them absolutely impassable 
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except Is a direction nnUld to tbe fisM themeelves. Eaet oi the 
oasK of Bahairla and Farafra is a eery striking line of these sand 
dunes ; rarely mars than 3 mUes wide, it extends almost coittinu> 
ou^ from Moghara in the north, tiaming idong the west side of 
Kharga Oasis to a point near the Nile in the nSighhouHtood of Abu 
Slmbel—having tbns a length of neatly 550 m. In the ncnthem 
part of this i^ert the dunes He abodt N.W.>S£., but farther south 
lacUne more towards the'ineridian, becoming at last very nearly north 
and south. 

Oases.—In the western desert Ke the five large oases of Egypt, 
namely, Siwa, Baharia, Farafra, Dakhla and Kharga or Great Oasis, 
occupying depressions in the plateau or. in the case of the last three, 
large indentations in the face of limestone escarpments which form 
the western versant of the Nile valley hills. Th«r fertility is due to 
a plentiful supply of water furnished by a sandstone bed 300 to 
500 ft. below the surface, whence the water rises through natural 
fissures or artificial boreholes to the snrfecc, and sometimes to 
several feet above St. These oases were known and occupied by the 
Egyptians as early as 1600 B.r., and Kharga (g.v.) rose to s^ial 
importance at the time of the Persian occupation. Here, near the 
town of Khaw, the ancient Hebi, is a temple of Ammon built tiy 
Darius I., and in the same oasis are other rnins of the period of tbe 
Ptolemies and Caesars. The oasis of Siwa (Jupiter Ammon) is about 
t3o m. S. of the Mediterranean at the Gulf of SdBum and about 
300 m. W. of the Nile (see Siwa). The other four oases He paxalld 
to and distant 100 to 150 m! from the Nile, between 45” and 49'N.. 
Baharia being the most northerly and Kharga the most southerly. 

Besides the oases the desert is remarkable for two dther valleys. 
The first iS that of the natron lakes already mentioned. It contams 
four monasteries, the remains of the famous anchorite settlement of 
Nitriae. South of the Wadi Natron, and parallel to it. is a sterile 
valley called the Bahr-bela-Ma. or " River without Water.” 

Tht Sinai Peninsula. —The triangular-shapdd Sinai peninsula 
has its base on the Mediterranean, the northern p 4 rt being an arid 
plateau, the desert of Tih. The apex is occupied by a massif of crys¬ 
talline rocks. The principal peaks rise over 8300 ft. Owing to the 
slight raiirfall, and the rapia weathering of the rocks by the great 
range of tompcratuie, these hills rise steeply from the valleys at their 
feet as almost bare rock, supporting haraly any vegetation. In 
some of the valleys wells or rook-pools filled by rain occur, and 
furntsh drinking-water to the few Arabs who wander in these hills 
(see also Sinai), 

[Geo/ogy.— Just as the Nile valley forms the chief geographical 
feature of Egypt, so the geology of the country is intimately related 
to it. The north and south oSrectiOn of the river has been largely 
determined by faults, though the geologists of the Egyptian Survey 
are finding that the influence of faulting in determining physicu 
outline has, in some cases, been overestimated. The oldest rocks, 
consisting of crystalline schists with numerous intrusions of granite, 
porphyry and diorite, occupy the eastern portion of the country 
between the Nile south of Assuan and the Red Sea. The intrusive 
rocks predominate over the schists in extent of area covered. They 
furnished the chief material for tbe ancient monuments. At Assuan 
(Syene) the well-known syenite of Wemcr occurs. It is, however, a 
hornblende granite and does not possess the mineralo^cal com¬ 
position of the syenites of modem petrology. Between Thebes 
and Khartum tbe western banks of tbe Nile are composed of Nubian 
Sandstone, which extends westward from the river to the edge of the 
great Libyan Desert, where it forms the bed rock. The age of this 
sandstone has given rise to much dispute. The upper part certainly 
belongs to the Cretaceous formatiem; the lower part has been con¬ 
sidered to be of Karroo age by some geologists, while others regard 
the whole formation to bo of Cretaceous age. In the Kharga Oasis 
the upper portion consists of variously coloured unfossilifeious clays 
with mtercalated bands of sandstone containing foss4 sUicified 
woods {Nicalia Aegyptiaca and Araucarioxylon Aegypticum). They 
are conformably overlain by clays and limestones with Exogyra 
Ouerwegi belonging to the l^er Danian, and these by clays and 
white chalk wim Ananchytes ovata of the Upper Danian. In many 
instances the Tertiary formation, which occurs between Esna and 
Cairo, unconformably overlies the Cretaceous, the Lower Eooene 
being abecaL Tbe fluvio-marine depouts pf the tipper Eocene 
and Oligocene formations contain an interesting mammalian fauna, 
proving that the African continent formed a centre of radiation for 
the mammalia in early Tertiary times. Arsinoitlurism ia the pre¬ 
cursor of the homed Ungulata; while MoetUhetium and PeMse- 
nuuioia* undoubtedly include the oldest known elephants. Miocene 
strata ate absent in the southern Tertiary areas, but are present at 
Moghara and in the noiith. Marine Pliocene strata occur to the south 
of the pyiaaids of GUa and in the Fayum province, where, in 
addition, Botoe gravel terraces, at a height of $00 ft. above sea-level, 
areattrinutMto tbe Pliocene period. The Lake of Moeria, as a large 
body of freib>water, appears to bare come into existence in Pleisto¬ 
cene times*. It, ja reprinted now by tbe bcackuh-watar lake of 
tbe,EiricatielrKenm> The snperfieia) sands of the desMts and the 
Nttn.mud..iainn the ebisf recent ,lomsatioBe* The Nile < deposits its 
mud over the valley before reaching tbe sea, and consequently the 
Qelte leoeims little additional mateiisL lAt Memphit the s^uvial 
deposits are over 30 ft thick. The superficial sands of the desert 
repon, derived in large part from tbe disintegiation of the Nubian 
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Sandstone, occupy the most extensiviB oreas in the Libyan Desert. 
The other desert regions of Egypt see' etovated stony plateaus, 
which are divmsified by extenerv^ eioewvateS vaUeys and oases, 
and ia which sand frequently plays quite a, eabardinate part These 
regions present magnificeiit exai^lte of dry erosion by wind-bome 
sw, which acts m a powerfnl sand blast etching away the rocks 
and producing zuost beautiful aonlpturisgr. Tbe rate of demitetion 
in exposed pi^tiens is exoMcHiigly rapid; white spots sheltered from 
the sand blast sufier a minimam of erosion, as shown by the pieter- 
vBtion of ancient 'inscriptioMl. Many Of the Egyptian rookS 'ln tiie 
desert areas and at the cataracts air* oosited with a highly p^hed 
film, of almost microsoopio thinness, ormststiag cUefiy of ootides of 
iron and manganese with salts of magnesis and Hme. It is aupposed 
to be due to a chemical Change within the rackand not to deposition 
on the surfaeeO - ■ 

Minerals. —Egypt possesses cqnsideratflii mineral wealth. In 
ancieilttimes g«d and precious stones'w6fe mined in the Red Sea 
hills. Tmring the Moslem period mifihtg was abandonedi Sod It was 
not until the beginning of me xoth century thsteenewed efforts were 
made to develop the mining industry. The salt obtained from 
Lake Mareotis at Meks, a Western suburb of Alexandrial, 'supplies tbe 
salt needed for the cduntir, except a smaD quantity used for curing 
fish St Lake Mcnzala; While tile lakes in the Wadi NatrMl. 43 m. 
N.W. of the pyramids pf Gisa. furnish Carbonate of soda hi large 
quantities. Akm is found in the westerfi oases. Nitrates and phos¬ 
phates are also found in various parts Of, the desert and are u^ as 
manures. The turquoise minra of Sinai, in the Wadi Maghara, are 
worked regularly by the Arabs of the peninsula, who sell tiie stoneu 
in Suez; while there are emerald mines at Jebei Znban, south of 
Kosseir. Petroleum occurs at Jebei Zeit, on the west shore of the 
Gulf of Suez. Considerable veins of haematite of good qual^'occur 
both in the Red Sea hills and in Sinai. At Jebei edihiKhan are 
porphyry quarries, extensively ‘worked under the Romans, end at 
Jebei el'^azira are granite quarries. At EI-HaminfimU, On the old 
way from Coptos to Phfloteras Porths, are the breccia verde quarries, 
worked from very early times, and having interesting hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. At the various mines, and on the n>ntes to them and 
to the Red Sea, are some small temples and stations, langmg from 
the Pharaonic to the Roman period. The quarries at Syene f 4 >ei>aii) 
arc famous for extremely hard and durable red granite (syenite), and 
have been worked since the days of the earHest Pharaohs, targe 
quantities of this syenite were used In building the Assuan dam 
(18981-1904). The cUfis bordering the NBe are largdy quarried for 
limestone and sandstone. 

Gold-mining recommenced in 1903. at Um Rua, a short distance 
inland from the Red Sea and some 50 m. S. of Kosseir, where milling 
operations were started in March of that year. Another mine opened 
in 1903 was that of Um Gaiaiat, E.N.E. of Korpsko, and 05 m. 
distant from the Nile. 

Climate. —Part of Upper Egypt is within the tropics, but the 
greater part of the count^ is norm of the Tri^c of Cancer. Except 
a narrow belt on the north along the Mediterranean khore, Egypt 
lies in an almost rainless ama, where the temperatura is high l^^y 
and sinks quickly at night in consequence of tbe rapid radiation under 
the cloudless sky. The mean temperature at Alexandria and Port 
Said varies between 37® F. in January and 81* F. in July: wdiile at 
Cairo, where the proximite of,ike desert begins to be felt. It is 33* F. 
in January, rising to 84° F. in July. January is tbe coldest month, 
when occa^nally in the Nile valley. SM more trequenily (n the open 
desert, the temperature sinks to 32' F., or .even a degree or two bpiow. 
The mean maximum temperatures are 99° F. for Alexandria and 
110° F. for Cairo. Farther south the range of temperature becomes 
greater as pure desert conditions are reamed. Thus at Assuan the 
mean maximum is 118° F., tbe mean minimum 43® F. At Wadi 
Balia the figures in each case are one degree lower. 

The relative humidity varies greatly. At Assuan the mean value 
for the year is only 38 %, that for the summer being.49 %, and for 
the winter 31 %; while for Wadi Haifa tbe mean fs 32 %. and 
40 % and 44 % are the mean values for summer and winter ze- 
spcctively. A white fog. dense and cold, sometimes rises born the 
Nile in the morning, but it is of short duration and rare occurrence. 
In Alexandria and on all tbe Mediterranean coast of Egypt min falls 
abundantly in the winter months, amounting to 8 iiu in <the year; 
but southwards it rapidly decreases, and eoum of 31® N. Ititle rain 
falls. 

Records at Cairo show that the rainfall is very irregular, and is 
furnished by occasional storms rather than by any regular' rainy 
season; still, most falls ia tbe winter months, especially December 
and January, while, on the other band, none has been recorded in 
JuM and July, The aveiageannnal raiiifali does not exceed 1-30 in. 
in the open oeeert rain falls even naote rarely, but it is by no means 
unknown.'and from time to time heavy storms burst, cauring sudden 
floods in the narrow ravines, and drowning both men and animals. 
These are more conunon in the mouittainous ngioa.of tbe Sinai 
peninamla, wMme they ore much dreaded by tbe Aoabs, Snow is 
nnknown in the Nile valley, but lOn the mountains of. Sinai and the 
Mbd Sea hills it is not uncommon, and a.temperature.of 18® F. at an 
attitude of 4000 ft. hoe been recorded ia January' 

^ The BtmospfasriC’pteaaaee vorica betweea.a maximum in.Januip' 
and a minimum in July, the mean difierence being about 0'29 in. 
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In a Miiei of records extending-over 14 yean tha mean pressure 
varied be^een 29-^ and 29-90 in. *■ 

The most striking meteorological factor in Egypt is the TOrsistence 
of the north wind throughout the year, without which the climate 
would be very trying. It is this "Etesan” wind which enables 
sailing boats constantly to ascend the Nile, against its strong and 
.rapid current. In December, January and February, at Cairo, the 
north wind slightly predominates, though those from the south and 
west often nearly equal it, but after this the north blow-s almost 
continuously for the rest of the year, in May and June the prevailing 
direction is north and north-north-east,'and lor Joiye August, 
September and October north sod north-west. From the few 
observations that exist U seems that farther south the southern 
winter winds decrease rapidly, becoming westerly, until at Assuan 
and Wadi Haifa the northerly winds aie- almost invariable through¬ 
out the year. The kh»mnn, hot sand-laden winds of the spring 
months, come invariably from the south. They are preceded by a 
rapid fall of the barometer for about a day, until a gradient from 
south to north is formed then the wind commences to blow, at first 
gently, from tlie south-east; rapidly increasing In violence, it shifts 
wough south to south-west, finally dropping about sunset. The 
same thing is repegtad on the second and sometimes the third day, 
by which time the wind has worked round to the north again. 
During a khamsin the temperature is high and the air extremely dry. 
While the dust and sand carried by the wind form a thick yellow fog 
obscuring the sun. Another remarkable phenomenon is the zdbaa, 
a lofty whirlwind of sand resembling a pillar, whicli moves with 
great velocity. Ibe southern winds of the summer months which 
occur in the low latitudes north of the equator are not felt much 
north of Khartum. 

One of the most interesting phenomena of Egypt is the mirage, 
which is frequently seen both in the desert and in the waste tracts of 
uncultivatca land near the Mediterranean; and it is often so truthful 
in its appearance that one finds it difficult to admit the illusion. 

Flora .—^Egypt possesses neither forests nor woods and. as practi¬ 
cally the whole of the country which will support vegetation is 
devoted to agriculture, the flora is limited, liic most important 
tree is the date-palm, which grows all over Egypt and in the oases. 
The lower branches being regularly cut, this tree grows high and 
assuirfba a much more elegant form than in its natural state. The 
dom-palm is first seen a little north of a6“ N., and extends south¬ 
wards. The vine grows well, and in ancient times was largely 
cultivated for wine; oranges, lemons and pomegranates also abound. 
Mulberry trees aie common in Lower Egypt, fte sunt tree {Acacia 
nilolica) grows everywhere, as well as the tamarisk and the .sycamore. 
In the deserts halfa gra.ss and several kinds of thorn bushes grow ; 
and wherever rain or springs have moistened the ground, numerous 
wild flowers thrive. Tlas is especially the case where there Is also shade 
to protect them from the midday sun, as in some of the narrow 
ravines in the eastern desert and in the palm groves of the oases, 
where various ferns and flowers grow hixunantly round the springs. 
Among many trees which have been imported, the “lebbek" {Atbizda 
lebbek\, a thick-foUaged mimosa, thrives especially, and has been 
very largely employed. The weeping-willow, myrtle, elm, cypress 
and eucruyptus are also used in the gardens and plantations. 

The most common of the fruits are dates, of which there are nearly 
thirty vaifeties, which arc sold half-ripe, ^e, dried, and pressed in 
their fresh moist state in mats or skins. The pressed dates of Siwa 
are among the most esteemed. The Fayum is celebrated for its 
grapes, and chiefly supplies the market of Cairo. The most common 
grape is white, of which there is a small kind far superior to the 
ordinary sort. The black grapes arc large, but comparatively 
ta.steless. ihie vines are trailed on trollisworic, and form agreeable 
avenues in the gardens of Cairo. The best-known fruits, beades 
dates and grapes, are figs, sycamore-figs and jpqmcgranates, apricots 
and peaches, oranges aiid citrons, lemons ana limes, bananas, which 
are believed to be of the fruits of Paradise (being always in season), 
dilierent kinds of melons (including some of aromatic flavour, and 
the refreshing water-mdon), mulberries, Indian figs or prickly pears, 
the fruit of &e lotus and olives. Among the more usual cnitivated 
flowers arc the rose (which has ever been a favourite among the 
Arabs), tlie jasmine, narcissus, lily, oleander, chrysanthemum, 
convolvulus, geranium, dahlia, basil, the henna plant {Lawsonia 
alba, or Egyptian privet, which is said to be a flower of Paradise), 
the helianthus and the violet. Of wild flowers the most common 
are yellow daisies, poppies, irises, asphodels and ranunculuses. 
The Poinsettia pulcherrtma is a bushy tree with leaves of brilliant 
red. 

Many kinds of reeds are found fe Egypt, though they were formerly 
much more common. The famous ryblus or papyrus no longer 
exists in the country, but other kinds or cyperi are found. The lotus, 
greatly prised for its flowers by the ancient inhabitants, is still found 
in the Delta, though never in the Nile itself. There are two varieties 
of this water-lily, one with white flowers, the other with bine. 

Fauna .—^The chief quadrapeds are all domestic animals. Of these 
the camel and the ass are the most common. The aSs, often a tall 
and handsome creature, is indigenous. When the camel was first 
introduced into Elgypt is uncertain—it is not pictured on the ancieflit 
monuments. Neither isith#'buffalo, which with the sheep is very, 
nntnenus in Egypt. The UHses are of indifferent breed, apparently 


of a type much inferior to that possessed tre the ancient Egyptians, 
Wild animals are few. The principal are the hyena, ja^Ji and fox. 
The wild hoax is found in the Delta. Wolves are rare. Numerous 
gazelles inhabit the deserts. The ibex is found in the Sinaitic penin¬ 
sula and the hills between the Nile and the Red Sra, and &e fflouflon, 
or maned sheep, is occasionally seen in the same regions. The desert 
hare is abundant in parts of the Fayum, and a wild cat, or lynx, 
irequents the marshy regions of the Delta. The ichneumop 
(Pharaoh’s rat) is common find often tame; the coney and jerboa 
are found in the eastern mountains. Bats are very numeroue. 
The crocodile is no longer found in Egypt, nor the hippopotamus, 
in ancient days a frequenter of the Nile. The common or pariah 
dog is generally of sandy colour; in Upper Egypt there is a breed 
of wiry rough-haired black dogs, noted for their harceness. Among 
reptiles arc several kinds of venomous snakes—the homed viper, the 
hooded snake and the eebis. Lizards of many kinds are found, in¬ 
cluding the monitor. There are many varieties of beetle, including 
a number of species representing the scarubacus of the ancients. 
Locusts are comparatively rare. The scorpion, whose sting is some¬ 
times fatal, is common. There are many lame and poisonous spiders 
and flies; fleas and mosquitoes abound. Fish are plentiful m the 
Nile, both scaled and witlioot scales. The scaly fish include members 
of the carp and perch kind. The bayad, a scaleless fish commonly 
eaten, reaches somethnes 3J ft. in length. A somewhat rare fish is the 
Polygerus, which has thi» bopy scalre and 16 to 18 long dorsal fins. 
The Tatroion, or ball fish, is found in the Red Sea, as well as in the Nile. 

Some 300 ^>ecie8 of birds are found in Egypt, and one of the most 
st^ng icatt^ of a journey up the Nile is the abundance of bird 
life. .Many of the species are sedentary, others are winter visitants, 
while others again simply pass through Egypt on their way to or 
from warmer or colder regions. Birds of prey arc very numerous, 
including several varieties of eagles—the osprey, Uie spotted, the 
golden and the imperial. Of vultures Hie black and white Egyptian 
variety (Neophron perenpplirus) is most common. The griffon and 
the black vulture are aira frequently seen. There are many kinds 
of kites, falcons and hawks, kestrel being numerous. The long- 
legged buzzard is found throughout Egypt, as arc owls. The so- 
cEdled Egyptian eagle owl (Bubo ascaiaphus) is rather rare, but the 
bam owl is common. The kingfisher is found beside every water¬ 
course. a black and white species (Ceryle rudis) being much more 
numerous than the common kingfisher. Pigeons and hoopoes abound 
in every village. There arc various kinds of plovers—the black¬ 
headed. species {Pluvianus Aegyptius) is most numerous in Upper 
E^mt; the golden plover and the white-tailed species are found 
chieny in the Delta. The spurwing is supposed to be the bird 
mentioned by Herodotus as eating the parasites covering the inside 
of the moum of the crocodile. Of game-birds the most plentiful 
are saadgrousc, quail (a bird of passage) and snipe. Red-legged 
and other partndgea are found in the eastern desert and the Sinai 
hills. Of aquatic birds there is a great variety. Three .species of 
plican exist, including the large Dalmatian pelican. Storks, cranes, 
herons and spoonbills axe common. The sacred ibis is not found in 
Eg^t, but me buff-backed heron, the constant companion of the 
buffalo, is usually called an ibis. The glossy ibis is occasionally seen. 
The flamingo, common in the lakes of Lower E^pt, is not found 
on t^9 Nne. Oeese, duck and teal are abundant. The mo.st common 

f oore is the white-fronted variety; tlie Egyptian goose is more rare, 
loth varieties are depicted on tne ancient monuments; tiie white- 
fronted goose being commonly shown. Several birds of gorgeous 
plumage come north into Egypt in the spring, among others the 
golden oriole, the sun-bird, the roller and tlie blue-checked bee-cator. 

Fgypt as a Health Resort .—^The country is largely resorted to 
during the winter months by Europews in search of health as welt 
as pleasure. Upper Egypt is healthier than Lower Egypt, where, 
especially near the coast, malarial fevers and diseases of the re¬ 
spiratory organs are not uncommon. The least healthy time of 
the year is the latter part of autumn, when the inundated soil is 
drying. In the desert, at a very short distance from the cultivable 
land, the climate is uniformly dry and unvaryingly healthy. The 
most suitable places for the residence of invalids are Helwan, where 
there are natural mineral springs, in the desert, 14 m. S. of Cairo, 
and Luxor and Assuan in Upper Egypt. 

The diseases from which Egyptians suffer are very laimly the result 
of insanitary surroundings. In this respect a great Improvement 
has taken place since uio British occupation in 1882. Plague, 
formerly one of the great scourges of the country, seems to have been 
stamped out, the last visitation having been in 1844, hut cholera 
epidemics occasionally occur.i Cholera rarely extends south of Cairo. 
In 1848 it is believed that over 200,000 persons died from cholera, 
but later epidemics have been much less fatal. Smallpox is not un¬ 
common, and skin diseases are numerous, but the two most prevalent 
diseases among the Egyptians are dysentery and ophthalmia. The 
objection entertained by many natives to entering hospitals or to 
altering their traditional methods of '‘cure" renders these diseases 
much more malignant and fatal than they would lie in other circum¬ 
stances. Thegovemmentlhowever.enforceBcertainheiffthrcgitlanons, 
and the -sanit^ service it under i^e directibn of a European official. 

I A vivid desc^rij^n Of Cairo daring the prevalence of plague m 
1833 will: be found in A. W. Kingifike's Eothan, 
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Chief Towns. —Cairo(;.v.)the capital,a city of Arab foundation, 
is built on the east bank of the Nile, about 12 m. above the 
point where the river divides, and in reference to its situation 
at the head of the Deha has been called by the Arabs “ the 
diamond stud in the handle of the fan of Egypt.” It has a 
population (1907) of 654,476 and is the largest city in Africa. 
Next in importance of the cities of Egypt and the chief seaport 
is Alexandria {qx,), pop. (with Ramleh) 370,009, on the shore of 
the Mediterranean, at &e western end of the Delta. Port Said 
(q.v.), pop. 49,884, at the eastern end of the Delta, and at the 
north entrance to the Suez Canal, is the second seaport. Between 
Alexandria and Port Said are die towns of Rosetta {q.v.), pop. 
16,810, and Damietta {q.v.), pop. 29,354, each built a few 
miles above , the mouth of tlw branch of die Nile of the same 
name. In the middle ages, when Alexandria was in decay, 
these two towns were busy ports; with the revival of Alexandria 
under Mehemet Ali and the foundation of Port Said {c. i860), 
their trade declined. The other ports of Egypt are Suez {q.v.), 
pop. 18,347, ut the south entrance of the canal, Kosseir (794) on 
the Red Sea, the seat of the trade carried on between Upper 
Egypt and Arabia, Mersa Matruh, near the Tripolitan frontier, 
and El-Arish, pop. 5897, on the Mediterranean, near the 
frontier of Psilestine, and a halting-place on the caravan route 
from Egypt to Syria. In the interior of the Delta are many 
flourishing towns, the largest being Tanta, pop. 54,437, which 
occupies a central posidon. Damanhur (38,75a) lies on the 
railway between Tanta and Alexandria; Mansufa (40,279) is on 
the Damietta branch of the Nile, to the N.E. of Tanta; Zagazig 
(34,999) is the largest town in the Delta east of the Damietta 
branch; Bilbeis (13,485) lies N.N.E. of Cairo, on the edge of 
the desert and in ^e ancient Land of Goshen. Ismailia (10,373) 
is situated midway on the Suez Canal. All these towns, which 
depend largely on the cotton industry, are separately noticed. 

Other towns in Lower Egypt are: Mehallet el-Kubra, pop. 
47 , 955 i *6 m. by rail N.E. of Tanta, with manufactories of silk 
and cottons; Salihia (6100), E.N.E. of and terminus of a railway 
from Zagazig, on the edge of the desert south of Lake Menzala, 
and the starting-point of the caravans to Syria; Mataria 
(15,142) on Lalm Menzala and headquarters of die fishing 
industry; Zifta (15,850) on the Damietta branch and the site of 
a barrage; Samanud (14408), also on the Damietta branch, noted 
for its pottery, and Fua (14,515), where large quMtities of 
tarbushes are made, on the Rosetta branch. Shibin el-Kom 
(21,576), 16 m. S. of Tanta, is a cotton centre, and Menuf (22,316), 
8 m. kw. of Shibin, in the fork between the branches of the Nile, 
is the chief town of a rich agricultural district There are many 
other towns in the Delta with populations between 10,000 and 
20,000. 

In Upper Egypt the chief towns are nearly all iri the narrow 
valley of the Nile. The exceptions are the towns in the oases, 
comparatively unimportant, and those in the Fayum province. 
The capital of the Fayum, Medinet el-Fayum, has a population 
(1907)0! 37,320. The chief towns on the NUe, taking them in their 
order in ascending the river from Cairo, are Bern Suef, Minia, 
Assiut, Akbmim, Suhag, Girga, Kena, Luxor, Esna, Edfu, 
Assuan and Korosko. Beni Suef (23,357) is 77 m. from Cairo by 
rail. It is on the west bank of the river, is the capital of a 
mudiria and a centre for the manufacture of woollen goods. 
Minia (27,221) is 77 m. by rail farther south. It is also the 
capital of a mudiria, has a considerable European colony, 
possesses a laige sugar factory and some cotton nulls. It is the 
starting-point of a road to the Baharia oasis. Assiut {q.v.), pop. 
39442, w 235 m. S. of Cairo by rail, and is the most im¬ 
portant commercial centre in Upper Egypt. At this point a 
barrage u Built across the river. Suhag (17,514)« 56 m. by rail 
S. of Assiut and is the headquarters of Girga mudiria. The 
ancient ajid celebrated Coptic monasteries El Abiad (the white) 
and El Ahmar (the red) are 3 to 4 :m. W. and N.W. respectively of 
Suhag. A few miles above Suhag, on tiie opposite (east) side of 
tlw Nile IS Akhmim {q.v.) or Ekhmim (23,795)^ where silk and 
cotton goods are made. Girga {q.v.), pop. 19,893, is 22 m. S. by 
rail of Suhag, add on the same (the west) side of the river. It is 
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noted for its pottery. Ktna (q.v.), pop. toj^, is on the east 
bank of the Nile, 145 m. by rail from Assiut. ^t is the chief seat of 
the manufacture of the porous earthenjsare water-bottles used 
all over Egypt Luxor (q.v.), pop^ (with Karnok) 25,229, marks 
the site of Thebes. It is 418 m. from Cairo, and here riie gauge 
of the railway b altered from broad to narrow. Esna {q.v.), pop. 
19,103, is another place where pottery is made in Luge quantitiM. 
It is on the west bank of the Nile, 36 m. by rail S. of Luxor. 
Edfu {q.t.), pop. 19,262, is also on the west side of the river, 30 m. 
farther south. It is diiefly famous for its ancient temple. 
Assuan {q.v.), pop. 12,618, is at the foot of the First Cataract smd 
551 m. S. of Cairo by rail. Three miles farther south, at Shellal, 
the Egyptian railway terminates. Korosko, n8 m. by river 
above Assuan, is a small place notable as the northern terminus 
of the caravan route from the Sudan across the Nubian desert. 
Since the building of tihe railway—which etarts 96 m. higher i/qi, 
at Wadi Haifa—-to Khartum, this route is little used, and Korosko 
has lost what importance it had. 

Ancient Cities and Monuments .—Many of the modem cities of 
Egypt are built on the sites of ancient cities, and they generally 
contain some monuments of the time of the Pharaohs, Greeks or 
Romans. The sites of other ancient cities now in complete ruin 
may be indicated. Memphis, the Pharaonic capital, was on the 
west bank of the Nile, some 14 m. above Cairo, and Heliopolis lay 
some 5 m. N.N.E. of Cairo. The pyramids of Giza or Gizeh, on 
the e%e of the desert, 8 m. west of Cairo, are the largest of 
the many pyramids and other monuments, includingrihe famous 
Sphinx, buUt in the neighbourhood of Memphis. The site of 
Thebes has already been indicated. Sycne stood near to where 
the town of Assuan now is; opposite, on an isknd in the Nile, are 
scanty ruins of the city of Elephantine, and a little abqs'e, on 
another island, is the temple of Philae. The ancient Coptos 
(Keft) is represented by the village of Kuft, between Luxor and 
Kena. A few miles north of Kena is Dendera, with a famous 
temple. The ruins of Aby dos, one of the oldest plwcs in Egypt, are 
8 m. S.W. of Ballicma, a small town in Girga mudina. The 
ruined temples of Abu Simbel are on the west side of the Nile, 
56 m. above Korosko. On the Red Sea, south of Kosseir, are the 
ruins of Myos Hmmos and Berenice. Of the ancient cities in the 
Delta there are remains, among others, of Sais, Iseum, Tanis, 
Bubastis, Onion, Sebennytus, Pithom, Pelusium, and of the Greek 
cities Naucratis and Daphnae. There are, besides the more 
ancient cities and monuments, a number of Coptic ■ towns, 
monasteries and churches in almost every part of Egypt, dating 
from the early centuries of Christianity. The monatteries, or 
ders, are generally fort-like buildings and are often built in the 
desert Tombs of Mahommedaif saints are also numerous, and 
are often placed on the summit of the cliffs overlooking the Nile. 
The traveller in Egypt thus views, side by side with the activities 
of the present day, where Occident and orient meet and clash, 
memorials of every race and civilization which has flourished m 
the valley of the Nile. 

Trade Routes and Communications .—Its geogra]fliical position 
gives Egypt command of orw of the most important trade routes 
m the world. It is, as it were, the fort which commands the way 
from Eun^ to the East. This has been the case from time 
immemorial, and the provision, in 1869, of direct maritime 
communication between the Mediterranean and tiie Red Sea, by 
the completion of the Suez Canal, ensured for the Egyptian route 
the supremacy in sea-borne traffic to Asia, which the discovery of 
the passage to India by way of 'tiie Cape of Good Hope had 
menaced for three and a half centuries. The Suez Canal is 87 m. 
long, 66 actual canal and 21 lakes. It has sufficient depth to 
albw vessels drawing 27 ft. of. water to pass through. It h 
administered by a company whose headquarters are in Paris, and 
no part of its revenue reaches the Egyptian exchequer (see Sjdez 
Canal). Besides the nwny steamship lines which use the Suez 
Canal, other'steamers run direct from European ports to 
Alexandria. There is also a direct mail service between Suez 
and Port Sudan. 

The chief means of internal communication are, in the Delta the 
railways, in Upper Egypt the railway and the river. The railways 
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are of two kinds: (i) those state-oWne<t and state-worked, (2) agri¬ 
cultural tight lailwa^rs owned and worked by private companies. 
Railway construction dates from 1852, when tne line from Alex¬ 
andria to Cairo was begun, by order of Abbas 1 . The state railways, 
unless otherwise indicated, have a gauge of 4 ft. 8| in. The main 
ratem is extremely simple. Trunk Unes from Alexandria (via 
Damanhur and Tanta) and from Port Said (via Ismailia) traverse 
the Delta and join at Cairo. From Cairo the railway is continued 
south up the i^ley of the Nile and close to the river. At first it 
follows the west bl^, crossing the stream ait Nag Hamadi, 354 m. 
from Cairo, by an iron bridge 437 yds. long. Thence it toatinues 
on the east bank to Luxor, where the broad gauge cease.s. From 
Luxor the line continues on the standard African gauge (3 ft. 6 in.) 
to Shefial, 3 m. alaove Assuan and 685 m. from Alexandria. This 
main line service is simplemented by a steamer service on the Nile 
from Shellal to Wadi U^fa, on the northern frontier of the Anglic 
^yptian Sudan, whence th^e is direct railway communicaijion with 
Khartum and the Red Sea (see Sudan). 

Branch lines connect Cairo and Alexandria with Sues and with 
^oet every town in the Delta. From Cairo to Suez via Ismailia 
is a distance of ido m. Before the Suez Canal was opened passengers 
and goods were taken to Suez from Cairo by a railway 04 m. long 
which ran across the desert. This line, now disused, liad Itself 
su^rseded the " overland route ” oiganized by Lieut. Thomas 
Waghom, R.N., e. 1B30, for the conveyance of passengem and 
maili to India. In Urwr Egypt a line, 40 m. long, runs west from 
Wasta, a station 36 m. a. of Cairo, to Abuksa in the Fayum mudiria. 
Mother railway goes from Kharga junction, a station on the main 
line 24 m. S. of Girga, to the oasis of Kharga. These lines are 
privately owned. 

In the Delta the light railways supplement the ordinary lines and 
connect the villages with- the towns and seaports. There are over 
700 m. of ti^ese lines. The railway development of Egypt has not 
been very rapid. In 1880 944 m. of state lines were open ; in 1900 
the figure was 1393, and in 1905, 1688. For several years before 1904 
the administration of the rafiways was carried on by an international 
or mixed bos^d lor the security of foreign creditors. In the year 
named the railways came directly under the control of the Egyptian 
goyerninent, which during the next four years spent ;^.3.ooo,ooo 
on improving and developing the lines. In the five years 1902-1906 
the coital value of the state railways increased from ££.20,383,000 
to ££.23,200,000 and .the net earnings from ££.1,059,000 to 
£E. 1,475,000. The number of passengers carried in the same period 
ro.se from 12J to over 22 millions, and the weight of goods from 
slightly .under 3,000,000 to nearly 6,750.000 tons. In 1906 the light 
railways carried nearly a million tons of goods and over 6,800,000 
passengers. 

Westward from Alexandria a railway, begun in 1904 by the 
khedive, Abbas II., runs parallel with the coast, and is intended to 
be continued to Tripoli. The line forms the eastern end of the great 
railway system which will eventually extend from Tangier to 
Alexandria. 

The Nile is navigable throughout its course in Egypt, and is largely 
used as a means of cheap transit of heavy goods. Lock and bridge 
tolls were abolished in 1899 tmd 1901 respectively. As a result, river 
traffic gtettly increased. Above Cairo the Nile is the favourite 
tourist route, while between Shellal (Assuan) and the Sudan frontier 
it is the only means of communication. Anoag the craft using the 
river the dahablya is a ifiiaracteristic native sailing vessel, some¬ 
what resembling a house-boat. From the Nile, caravan routes lead 
westward to the various oases and eastward to the Red Sea, the 
shortest (120 m.) and most used of the eastern routes being that from 
Kena to Kosseir. Roads suitable for wheeled vehicles are found in 
Lower Egypt, but the majority of the tracks are bridle-paths, goods 
being conveyed on the backs of donkeys, mules and camels. 

Posts ana The Egyptian po.stal system is highly 

organized and efficient, and in striking contrast with its condition 
in 1870, when there wore but nineteen post-offices in the country. 
All the branches of business transacted in European post-offices arc 
carried on by the Egyptian service. Egypt being a member of the 
Postal Union. It was the first foreign country to establish a penny 
postage with Great Britain, the reduction from 2|d. being tuLlc in 
1905. The inland letters and packages carried yearly exceed 
20,000,000 and foreign letters (30 % to England) number over 
4,000,000. Over £17,000,000 passes yearly through the post. A 
Mature of the service are the travelling poat-offioes, of which there 
are some 200. 

M the important towns are connected by telegraph, the telegraphs 
being ^te-owned and worked by the railway administration. 
Egypt is also connected by cables and land-lines with the outside 
world. One land-line connects at £l*Arlsh with the line through 
and Asia Minor to Constantinople. Another line connects at 
Wadi Haifa with the Sudan system, affording direct telegraphic 
communication via Khartum and Gondokoro with Uganda and 
Mombasa. The Eastern Telegra^fii Company, by concessions, have 
Megnpfa haM screes Egypt from Alexandria via Cairo to Suez, 
tiom Port Said tb Suez, connecting their cables to Europe and uie 
principal cablgglare from Alexandria to Malta, Gibraltar 
and ^laad; from Alexahdria to Crete and Brindisi; from Suez 
to Aden, Bombay, China and Australia. ■ 


The talmlione,is.largely nsedin the big town?, and there is a trunk 
telrohone Ime connecting Alexandria and Cairo, 

Standard Tim. —The standard time adopted in Egypt is that Of the 
longHnde of Alexandria, 30° E., i.s, two’hours'eariief than Greenwich 
time. It thus corresponds with tUe.standaud time of. British South 
Africa. 

Af^culture and Land Tenure. —The dhief'industty of Egypt 
agriculture. The propoitiiShs of the industry depend upon the 
area of land capable of cultivation. This again depends upon the 
fertilizing sediment brought down by the Nile and the measure in 
which lands beyond the natural reach of the flood water can be 
rendered productive by irrigation. By means of canals," basins,” 
dams and barrages, the Nile flood is now utilized to a greater 
extent than ever before (see InwcATlON : Egypt). The result has 
been a great increase in the area of cultivated or cultivable knd. 

At the time of the French occupation of l^pt in 175®, it was 
found that the cultivable soil covered 4,429,400 acres, but the 
quantity actually under cultivation did not exceed 3,520^000 
acres, or six-elevenths of the entire surface. Under improved 
conditions the area of cultivated land, or land in process of 
red8mation,liBd risen in rgoe to 5)750,000 acres, while another 
500,000 acres of waste land await^ reclamation. 

Throughout Egypt the cultivable soil does not present any 
very great difference, being always the deposit of the river; it 
contains, however, more sand near the river than at a distance 
from it. Towards the Mediterranean its quality is injured by the 
salt with which the air is impregnated, and therefore it is not so 
favourable to vegetation. Of the cultivated knd, some three- 
fourths is held, tiieoretically, in life tenancy. The state, as 
ultimate proprietor, imposes a tax which is the equivalent of rent. 
T^ese lands are Kharaji knds, in distinction from the Vskuri or 
tithe-paying knds. The Vskuri lands were originally granted in 
fee, and are subject to a quit-rent. All tenants are under obliga¬ 
tion to guard or repair the banks of the Nile in times of flood, or in 
any case of sudden emeigency. Onlj' to this extent does the 
corvee now prevail. The land-tax is proportionate, i.e. land under 
perennial irrigation pays higher taxes than knd not so irrigated 
(see below. Finance). Tlie unit of land is the /zrfrfan, whidh equals 
1 -03 acre. Out of 1,153,759 proprietors 0/ knd in 1905,1,005,705 
owned less than 5 feddans. The number of proprietors owning 
over 50 feddms was 12,475. acreage held by tlie firet class 
was 1,264,084, thatby liie second class, 2,356,602. Over t,6oo,ooo 
feddans were held in holdings of from 5 to 50 feddans. The state 
domains cover over 240,000 feddans,tuA »,bout6oo,ooo feddans are 
owmed by foreigners. The policy of the government is to main- 
tain‘the small proprietors, to do nothing tending to oust the 
native in favour of European kndownera. 

The kind of crops cultivated depends k^ely on whether the 
knd is under perennial, flood or “ basin ” irrigation. Perennial 
irrigation is possible where there are canals which can be supplied 
with water all the year round from the Nile. This condition 
exists throughout the Delta and Middle Egypt, but only in parts 
of Upj»r E^pt. Altogether some 4,000,000 acres are under 
perennial irri^tkm. In these r^ions two and sometimes three 
crops can be harvested yearly. In places where perennkl 
irrigation is impossible, the knd is divided by rectangular dykes 
into “ basins.” Into these basir»—which vary in area from 
fco to 50,000 acres—water is led by shallow canal# when the Nik 
is in flood. The water is let in about the middle of August and 
the basins are begun to be emptied about the 1st of October. 
The land under basin itrigation covers about 1,750,000 acres. 
In the basins only one crop can be grown in the year. This 
basin system is of immemorial use in Egypt, and it was not 
until the time of Mehemet Ali (c. 1820) that perennial irrigation 
began. High knd near the banks of the Nile which cannot 
be reached by canals is irrigated by raising water from the Nile 
by steam-pumps, water-wheels (sakias) worked by buffaloes, 
or water-lifts (skadufs) worked by ha^. There are several 
thousand steam-pumps and over 100,000 sakias or shadufs in 
Egypt. Hie fillah; divides his land into littie square plots by 
ri^es of earth/and from the smtdl canal which serves his holding 
he lets the water into each plot as needed. The same systan 
obtains on krge estates (see further ImtibATiON : Egypt). 
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■niere aee three agricultnra! seasons: {r) mnnmer'(jsjS), irt of 
April to trst of Jiity, wHim. crops are grown oOly oo l«ra under 
parenriUTiiTigalaon; (?) .flood (!>?&)> of-August to gotk.of 

November; and (g) winter rat of. Ide^ber to sot 

of Hardi. Cotton, -sugar and rice are the chief summer crops '; 
s|(heat, barley, flax md vegetables arc duefly winter CTbps; 
maise, nuUet and “flood ” rice tn^ NUi crops,; millet nhd 
vegetables are -olsoy but in a less degree, sunomor. oropa The 
approximate areas under cultivation in the various seasons are, 
in summer, 2,050,000 acfes; in, flood, 1,500,000 acres; in 
winter, 4,500,000 acres. The .douhleKiroppcd area is over 
2,000,000 acKs. Although on the large farms iron ploughs, and 
tlweshing and grain-cleaning machines, have been introduced, 
the small cultivator prefere the simple native plough made of 
wood. Com is threshed by a twrag, a machine resembling a 
(hair, which moves on small iron wheels or thin circular plates 
fixed to axle-trees, and is drawn in a circle by oxen. 

Crcps.—Egypt is third among the cotton-producing countries of 
the world. Its production per acre is the greatest of ai|y country 
but, owing to the restricted area available, the bulk raised is nut 
more than one-tenth of that of the United States and about half 
that of India. Some 1,600,000 acres of land, five-sixths being in 
Lower Egypt, are devoted to cotton growing. The climate of Lower 
Egypt being very suitable to the growth of the plant, the cotton 
produced there is of excellent quality. The seed is sown at the end 
of February or beginning of March and the crop is picked in Sep¬ 
tember and October. The cotton crop increased from 1,700,000 
hantars * in 1878 to 4,100,000 in 1890, had reached 5,434.000 in 1900. 
and was 6,750,000 in 1905. Its average value, t 89)-1905. was over 
£14,000,000 a year. Tlie cotton exported was valued in 1907 at 
;iE.23,598,ooo, in 1908 at /E.i7|09i,6ia. 

While cotton is grown chiefiy in the Delta, the sugar plantations, 
which cover about too.ooo acres, are mainly in Upper Egypt. 'The 
canes are planted in March and are cut in the tollowmg January 
or February. Although since 1884 the production of sugar lias 
largely increased, there ha-s not been a corresponding increase in its 
value, owing to the low price obtained in the mark^ of the world. 
Beetroot is also grown to a limited extent for the manufacture of 
sugar. The sugar exported varied in annual value in the period 
1884-1905 from ;{40o,ooo to ^^765.000. 

A coarse and strong cobacco was formerly extensively grown, but 
its cultivation was prohibited in 1690. Flax and beiiq) are grown 
in a lew places. 

Maize in Lower Egypt and millet (of which there arc several 
varieties) in Upper Egjqit are largely grown lor home consumption, 
these grains fiirming a staple food.of the peasantry. The stalk of the 
mauK is also a very useful article. It is used in the building of the 
houses of the foUahin, as fuel, and, when green, as food for cattle. 
Wheat and barley are important crops, andsome ?,000,000 acres are 
sown with them yearly. The barley in geneml is notof good quality, 
but the desert or “ Mariut " barley, grown by the Bedouins in the 
coast region west of Alexandria, is highly prized for the making of 
heer. Beans and lentils are extensively sown, and form an important 
article of export. The annual value of the crops is over ;^ooo,ooo. 
Rice is largely grown in tlie >.orthera part of the Delta, where the soil 
is very wet. Two kinds are cultivated : Suitani, a summer crqp, and 
Sahttini, a flood crop. Sabaitii is .. favourite food of the fellaliin, 
while Sullani rice .is largely exported. In the absence of grass, the 
chief green food for cattie and horses is clover, grown.largely in the 
basin lands of Upper Egy}>t. To a less extent vetches are |;rown, for 
the same purpose. 

Vtgetabhs and i’nn'f.-r-Vegetables grow readily, and their 
cultivation is an important pt^ of the work of the felbdiin. The 
onion is grown in great quantities along the Kds -banks in Upper 
Egypt, largely for -export. Among other vegetables commonly 
raised are tomatoes (the bulk Of wlucli are exported), potatoes (of 
poor quality), leeks, marrows, cucumbers, cauliflowers, lettuce, 
asparagus and spinach. 

The common fruits are the date, orange, citron, fig, grape, apricot, 
poach and banana. Olives, melons, mulberries and strawberries are 
also grown, thongh sot in very large numbers. The olive tree 
flourishes only in the Fayum and the oases. The Fayam also pos¬ 
sesses extensive vineyariM. The date is a valuable economic asset. 
There are some 6,000,000 date-palms in the country. 4,000,000 
being in Upper Egypt. The fruit is pne of the chief foods of the 
pe^e. Tbs-value of the enm is about £1,300,000 a year. 

Hotu and Dyss.—There , are fields of roses in the Bayum, which 
supply the nsarket with rose-water. Of plants used for dyeing, the 
ponci^ ore t^tard aafliron, madder, woad and the indigo plant. 
The lea-ves of the henna plant are used to impart a 'brigbt red colour 
to'the|ndmsaf'tiifi hands, tfae solca-of the feet, end the nails of both 
haakdt end feet, of women-and ehiUlcen, the hair of .did ladies and 
the ;«)ls of heu^ Indigo is very extensively empfoyed to dye the 

1 "A ianfar equals 99 lb. 
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shirts of the natives ef. the. jpoonr claMss,;aDid is. when veay dorfc, 
tJte.polour of (ppuiniqg.; tbetsforo, women at funerals, and generally 
after a-aeath, smear themselves with tt. , 

DMnffe jfxiimafs.—iThe'E^tUn* hiblfdliphrtleulatly'apastocal 
pitopte, though the wealth xif the BaAodin iartheEshteoa or Arabian 
DeSfurt consists in their cfgneHli horses, Shetland gqots.. .I» the Nile 
valley, the chief domestic animals are tfle camel, donhey, mifle. ox, 
buffalo, sheep and goat. iHorses are -compariitivdly few, And are 
seldom seen Outside the large towns, the camel and donkey* being the 
principal beasts of ‘burden, ttbei cattle-ore ahort-boinedi retUer 
small and wCU farmed. They ace qui^ in disposition; and much 
valued for agricultural labour by tba permle, who therefore verj- 
rarely slaughter them for meat. Bufialoesoi an uncouth appearance 
and of a dark slaty colour, strikingly cPntfasting with the-neat-cattle, 
abound in Egypt. They are -very docile, at£l the littie children of 
the -villagers often ride than toior from the. river, The buffaloes are 
largely wnployed for turning the satios. Sheep .(qf. which the,greater 
numlier arc Slack) and goats are abundant, and mutton is the 
ordinary butcher's meat. The -wodl is coarse aiH Shprt. Switre are 
verj' rarely kept, and then almost wholly lOr the Earopean inhabi¬ 
tants. the Copts generally abstaining from eating their meat. 
Ponltiy is plentiful and eggs form a considerable item in the exports. 
Pigeons are kept in every-village and their flesh is a conxnon ortlde 
of food. 

FisUn /;.—The diief fishing-giound b Lske Menzsla,-where Some 
4000 persons are engaged in -roe indust^, bnt -fiSh abound In the 
Nile also, and are caught in large quantities along the ooMt of the 
Delta. 'The salting and curing of the fish is done oMefly at Motaria, 
on Lake Mcnzala, and at Damietta. Dried and selM flHh eggs, 
called bttiartkh, command a ready market. The average annual 
value of the fisheries is about £200,000. 

Canals ,—The in^tion canals, which are also navigable by small 
craft, are of ^ecim importance in a country where the ramftUl is 
very slight. 'The Delta is intersectea by nuraerens dhnals which 
derive their supply from four main channels. TheTlayya Bebeta, 
known in its lower courses first as the IChatktba and afterwords os 
the Rosetta canal, follows the west bank of rite Rosette branch of 
the Nile and has nnmero'cis offriioots. The most importont is the 
Mahmndia (50 m. long), which connects Alexandria with the itosetta 
branch, taking a simuar direction to that of the ancient canal Which 
it succeeded. This canal aupplies Alexandria with fresh water. 

The Sayya Monufia, or Menuf canal, connects the two branches 
of the Nfle and suppUcc -water to the large number of canals in 'the 
central part of the Delta. Following the right (easteni) bank of the 
Damietta branch is the Rayya Tewnki, known below Benha as the 
Mansuria, and below Mansnra as the Faresknr, canal. This canal 
has many branchra. Farther east are other canals, df whidh -rite 
most remarkable occupy in part the beds of the Tattitidaiid PWusiac 
branches. That follomng the .old Tanitic channel is called ihe canal 
of Al-tffo'izz, the first Fatimlte caliph who ruled in Egypt, having 
been dug by ,his orders, and the Utter beats riib name of the canal 
of Abu-l-Muneggi, a Jew who executed this wotk, under the caliph 
Al-Amir, in order to water the province called .the S^kia. 'From 
this circumstance this canal is also known as the'Sharkawia'. .Ftom 
a town on its bank it -is called in its lower course the Shib|tti panal. 
The sqperfluous -water from All the Delta canals is dteltt^ off 
bahrs (rivers) into the coast lakes. The Ismailia or FreSh-water canal 
branches from tlie Nile at Cairo aqd follov^ inthe main, the imuise 
of the canal whidh anciently joined the Nue and the Red Sea. It 
dates from Pharaonic times, having be^ begun by " SesoStris," 
continued by Nccho II. and by D^iis Hjrstupes, and at- length 
flnisb.ed by Ptolemy Philadelphua. This panal, having faffen mto 
disrepair, was restored in fhe yth centupy a.d. by .the Arabs who 
conquered Egypt, but wpears not long afterwards to have agMn 
become unserviceable, existing canal vras dug in 1863 to.suti|ity 
fresh water to the towns on the Suez Canal. Althoiteh .designed for 
irrigation purposes, the Delta canals are also used fite the transport 
of passengers and goods. 

In Upper Egypt the most important canals a»..l!he Ibrahimia 
and the Bahr Yusuf (the River of Joseph). They ^ both on the 
west side of the Nile, The IbiWiimia. takes its water from, the Nfle 
at Assiut, and runs south to below Beni Suet. It now awplies ihe 
Bahr Yusuf, which runs parallel with, aqd, west of toe Ibrahiaia, 
until it diverges to supply the Fayum—a disjlance' of wm* 350 m. 
It leaves the Ibrabimia at Derut negxits original point of d'^arture 
from toe Nile. Although toe Joseph whmice it telrM its name.isttoe 
celebrated Saladin, it -is related that be meivly repaired it, and ft is 
not doubted to be of a much ea rl ier i«tiod.. Most .prabahly it was 
executed under the Pharaohs. By some authorities it is/briieyed 
to be a natural channel canalizedi Besides supplying the canals iQf 
the Fayum with summer water, it fills many of the " bo^ ” of 
Upper Egypt with water in flood time. , 

Manufaitttra and Native Although esegntlally 

on i^cuttunri country, ‘Egypt potsegBes'several mfiniifaorines. 
In connexion .with the cojiton industry there are a few isllls 
wflere calico is made .or oil crushed, and ,g|naii^-n^s ate 
numerous. £n-Upper Egypt then aro a number of factories for 
sugar-crushing and refining, and one or two toms of the Ueita 
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possess rice mills. Flour mills are iound in every part of the 
country, the maiz£ and other mins being ^ground for home 
consumption. Soap-making and leather-taniung are carried on, 
and there are breweries at Alexandria and Cauo. The manu¬ 
facture of tobacco into cigarettes, carried on largely at Alexandria 
and Cairo, is another important industry. Native industries 
include the weaving of silk, woollen, linen and cotton goods, 
the hand-woven silk shawls and draperies being often rich and 
elegant. The silk looms are chiefly at Mehallet el-Kubra, Cairo 
and Damietta. The Egyptians are noted for the making of 
pottery of the commoner kinds, especially water-jars. TTiere 
is at ^ro and in other towns a considerable industry in orna¬ 
mental wood and metal work, inlaying with ivory and pearl, 
brass trays, copper vessels, gold and sUver ornaments.ikc. At 
Cairo and in the Fayum^ attar of roses and other perfumes are 
manufactured. Boat-buuding is an important trade. 


Commerce. —The trade of Egypt has developed enormously since 
the British occupation in 1882 ensured to all classes of the com¬ 
munity the enjoyment of the profit of their labour. The total value 
of the exterior trade increased in tlie 20 years iSfz to from 
£19,000,000 to £32,400,000. The wealth of Egypt lying in the culti¬ 
vation of its soil, almost all the exports are agricultuml produce, 
while the imports are mostly manufactured goods, minerals and 
hardware. The chief exports in order of imxiortance are: raw 
cotton, cotton seed, sugar, beans, cigarettes, onions, rice and gum- 
arabic. The gum is not of native produce, being in transit from the 
Sudan. Of leas importance are the exports of hides and skins, eggs, 
wheat and other grains, wool, oualls, lentils, dates and Sudan 
produce im transit. The principm articles imported are: cotton 
goods and other textiles, coal, iron and ste^, timber, tobacco, 
machinery, flour, alcoholic liquors, petmleiiro, fruits, coffee and live 
animals. There is an ad valorem duty of 8 % on imports and of about 
I % on exports. Tobacco and precious stones and metals pay 
heavitr duties. The tobacco is ii^orted chiefly from Turkey and 
Greece, is made into cigarettes in Egypt, and in this form exerted 
to the value of about £500.000 yearly. 

In comparison with cotton, all other exports arc of minor account. 
The cotton exported, of which Great Britain takes more than half, 
is worth over three-fourths of the total value of goods sent abroad. 
Next to cotton, sugar is the most important article exported. A large 
proportion of tlic sugar manufactured is. however, consumed in Uic 
country and does not figure in the trade returns. Of the imports 
the latest single Item is cotton goods, nearly all being sent from 
England. Woollen goods come chiefly from England, Austria and 
Germany, silk goods from France, large quantities of ready-made 
clothes and feses are imported from Austria. Iron and steel goixls, 
machinery, locomotives, Ac., come chiefly from England, Belgium 
and Germany, coal from England, live stock from Turkey and the 
Red Sea ports, coffee from Brazil, timber from Russia, Turkey and 
Sweden. 

A British consular report (No. 3121, annual series), issued in 1904, 
shows that in tlie period 1887-1902 the import trade of Egypt nearly 
doubled. In the same period the proportion of imports from &e 
United Kingdom fell from 39-63 to sd-yd %. Though the percentage 
decreased, the value of imports from Great Britain increased in the 
same period from £2,500.000 to £4,500,000. In addition to imports 
Irom the United Kingdom, British possessions took d-o % of the 
import trade. Next to Great Britain, Turkey had the largest share 
of the import trade, but it had declined in the sixteen years from 19 
to 15 %. France about 10 %, and Austria C72 %, came next, but 
their import trade was declining, while that of Gonnany had risen 
from less than 1 to over 3 %, and Belgium imports from 174 to 

4-27 %■ 

In tlie same period (1887-1902) Egyptian exports to Great Britain 
decreased from 63-23 to 52-30 %, Gcnaany and the United States 
showing each an increase of over C-o %. Exports to Germany had 
increased from 0-13 to 0-75 %, to the United States from o-2d to 
d-yo %. Exports to France bad remained practically stationary 
at 8-0 % ; those to Austria had dropped from 6-30 to 4-0 %, to 
Russia from g-ii to 8-43 %. 

For the quinquennia} period 1901-1905, the average annual 
\-alne of the exterior trade was;—^imports £17,787,296: exports 
£'18,811,588; total £36,598.884. In 1907 the total value 01 the 
merchandise imported and exported, exclusive of transit, re¬ 
exportation and specie, was ££.54,134.000—constituting a record 
trade return. The value of the imtxirts was ££.26,121,000, of the 
exports ^E.28,013,000. 

ShipfJng .—More than 90 % of the external trade passes through 
the TOrt of Alexandria. Port Said, which in consequence of its 
posinoD at the northern entrance of the Sues Canal hwi more frequent 
and regular communioation with Europe, is increasing in importance 
arid is the port where moils and passengers ore landed. Over 3900 
ships enter and dear harbour at Alexandria every year. The total 
tonnage entering the poitgAcreased in the five years 1901-1905 from 
2,355.299 to 3.591,261, la the same period the peroentage of Britisb 


stepping, which before 1900 was neatly 50, -varied from 40 to 45, 
No other nation had more than 12 % of the tonnage, Italy, France. 
Austria and Turkey each having 9 to 12 %. The tonnage of German 
ships increased in the five years mentioned from 3 to 7 %. In 
number of steamships entering the harbour Great &taJn is first, 
with some 800 yearly, or about 30 % of all steameis entering. The 
sailing boats entering the harbour are almost entirdy Turkish, 
They are vessels of small toqnagc. • 

The transit trade with the East, which formerly passed overland 
through Egypt, has been diverted to the Suez Canal, the traffic 
terough which has little to do with the trade or shipping of E^t. 
The number of ships using the canal increased in the 20 years iSSo- 
1900 from 2000 to 4000, while in the same period the tonnage rose 
from 4,300,000 to 14,000,000. In 1905 the figures wereifumber 
of steps that passed through the canal, 4116 (2484 being British 
and 600 (^rman), net tonnage 13,134,105 (8.356,940 Bntish and 
German). Next to British and German the nationality 
of ships flSuig the canal in order of importance is French, Dutch, 
Austrian, Italian and Russian. About 250,000 passeneors (includ* 
mg some 40,000 pilgrims to Mecca) pass through the caual in a yea* 
(see further Suaz). , r p j 

Currency —The monetary system in force dates from 188.3, when 
through the efforts of Sir Edgar Vincent the currency was placed 
On a somid basis. Tlie system is based on the single gold standard. 
The umt is a gold coin called a pound and equal lo £i os. 6d. in 
English currency. The Egyptian pound (£E.) is divided into too 
piastres, of wblcii there are coins in silver of 20,10,5 and 2 piastres. 
One, J. i and ^ piastre pieces are coined in nickel and ,1, and A 
piastre pieces In bronze. The one piastre piece is worth a fraction 
over 2}d. The -ft of a piastre is popularly called a para and the 
native population generally reckon in paras. The legal piastre 
is called the piastre tariff (P.T.). to distinguish it from the | piastre, 
which in local usage in Cairo and Alexandria is called a piastre. 
Officially the | piastre Is ftuoivn as 5 milliemes, and so with the coins 
of lower denominatiite, the para being J millieme. The old terms 
his or “ purse " (500 piastres) and hkasna or “ treasury ” (1000 
purses) ore still occasionally used. Formerly European coins of all 
Kinds were in general circulation, now the only foreign coins current 
arc the English sovereign, the French 20 franc piece and the Turkish 
mejidie, a gold coin worth 18 shillings. For several years no 
Egyptian gold pieces have been coined. Egyptian silver money is 
mmted at Birmingham, and nickel and bronze money at Vienna. 
Bank-notes, of the National Bank, are issued for £E. too, ££.50, £E.io, 
£E.5 and £E.i, and for 50 piastres. The notes are not legal tender, 
but are accepted by the goverament in payment of taxes. 

The history of the currency reform in Egypt is interesting os 
affording a practical example of a system much discussed in con¬ 
nexion with tbefurrency ^estion in India, namely, a gold standard 
without a gold coinage. The Egyptian pound is practically non¬ 
existent, neariy all that were coined having been withdrawn from 
circulation. Their place has been taken by foreign gold, principally 
the English soverel^, which circulates at a value of 97£ piastres. 
In practice the system works perfectly smoothly, the gold flowing in 
and out of the country throu^ the agency of private banking estab¬ 
lishments in proportidn to the requirements of the circulation. It is, 
moreover, very economical for the goverament. As in most agri¬ 
cultural countries, there is a great expansion of the circulation in the 
antunm and winter months In order to move the crops, followed by 
a long period of contracted circulation throughout the rest of the 
year. Under the existing system the fluctuating requirements of 
the currency are met without the expense of alternately minting and 
melting down. 

Weights and Measures, —The metrical system of weights and 
mea-sures is in official but not in popular use, except in the foreign 
quartera of Cairo, Alexandria, Ac. The most common Egyptian 
measures are the fttr, or space measured by the extension of the 
thumb and first finger; the shibr, or qian; and the cubit (of three 
kindsarzzf, 25 and 261 in,). The measure of land is the feddan.equnl 
to 1-03 acres, subdivided into 24 Urals. The ardeb is equal to about 
5 bushels, and is divided into 6 waybas, and each wayba into 24 
rwias. The ohieH equals 1-32 oz., the mil -99 lb, the ohe 2-73 lb, 
the kanlar (or 100 rolls or 36 ohes) 99'04 R>, 

Constitution and Administration. —Egypt is a tributary state 
of the Turkish empire, and is ruled by an hereditary prince 
with the style of khedive, a Persian title reguded as the equiva¬ 
lent of king. The succession to the throne is by primogeniture. 
The central administration is carried on by a council of ministers, 
appointed by the khedive, one of whom acts as prime minister. 
To these is added a British financial adviser, who attends all 
meetings of the council of ministers, but has not a vote; on the 
other hand, no financial decision may be taken without his 
consent. The ministries are those of the int»ior, finance, public 
works, justice, war, foreign affairs and public instruction,' and 
in each of th^ are prepared the drafts of decrees, whi^ are 

’ To the ministry of public instruction was added in 1906 a depart¬ 
ment of agriculture and technical instruction. 
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then submitted to the council of ministere for approval, and on 
being signed by the khedive become law. No important decision, 
however, has been taken since i88e with<rat the concurrena of 
the British minister pknipotem^iy. With a few exceptions, 
laws cannot, owing to .the Capitulations, be enforced against 
foreigners except with the consent of the powers. 

* While the council of ministers vSth the khedive forms the 
legislative authority, there are various representative bodies 
with strictly limited powers. The legislative council is a con¬ 
sultative body, partly elective, partly nomitmtive. It examines 
the budget and all proposed administmtive laws, but cannot 
initiate legislation, nor w the government bound to adopt its 
suggestions. The general assembly consists of the legislative 
council and the ministers of state, together with popularly 
elected members, who form a majority of the whole assembly. 
It has no legislative functions, but no new direct personal tax 
nor land tax can be imposed without its consent. It must meet 
at least once in every two years. 

For purposes of local government the chief towns constitute 
governorships (moafsas), the rest of the country being divided 
into mudirias or provinces. The governors and mudirs (heads 
of provinces) are responsible to the ministry of the interior. 
Ihe provinces are further divided into districts, each of which 
is under a mamur, who in his turn supervises and controls the 
omda, mayor or head-man, of each village in his district. 

The governorships are: Cairo; Alexandria, which includes 
an area of 70 sq. m.; Suez Canal, including 'Port Said and 
Ismailia; Suez and El-Arish. Lower Egypt is divided into the 
provinces of: Behera, Gharbia, Menufia, Dakahlia, K^ubia, 
Sharkia. The oasis of Siwa and the country to the Ttipolitan 
frontier are dependent on the province of Behera. Upper 
Egypt: Giza, &ni Suef, Fayum, Minia, Assiut, Girga, Kena, 
Assuan. The peninsula of Sinai is administered by the war office. 

/KstiVr.—There are four judicial .systems in Egypt; two 
applicable to Egyptian subjects only, one applicable to foreigners 
only, and one applicable to foreigners and, to a certain extent, 
natives also. This multiplicity of tribunals arises from the fact 
that, owing to the Capitulations, which apply to Egypt as part 
of the Turkish empire, foreigners are almost entirely exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the native courts. It will be convenient 
to state first the law as regards foreigners, and secondly the law 
which concerns Egyptians. Criminal jurisdiction over foreigners 
is exercised by the consuls of the fifteen powers possessing such 
right by treaty, according to the law of the country of the 
offender. These consular courts also judge civil cases between 
foreigners of the same nationality. 

Jurisdiction in civil matters between natives and foreigners 
and between foreigners of different nationalities is no longer 
exercised by the consular courts. The grave abuse to which 
the consular system was subject led to the establishment, in' 
February 1876, at the instance of Nubar Pasha and after eight 
years of negotiation, of International or “ Mixed ” 'tribunals 
to supersede consular jurisdiction to the extent indicated. The 
Mixed Tribunals employ a code based on the Code NapoUon 
with such additions from Mahommedan law as are applicable. 
There are three tribunals of first instance and an appetd court 
at Alexandria. These courts have both forei^ and Egyptian 
judges—the foreign judges forming the majonty of the b^ch. 
In certain designated matters they enjoy criminal jurisdiction, 
including, since 1900, offences against the bankruptcy laws. 
Cases have to be conducted in Arabic, French, Italian and 
English, English having been admitted as a “ judicial language ” 
by toedivial decree of the 17th of April 1905. Besides toeir 
judicial duties, the courts practically exercise legislative func¬ 
tions, as no important law can be made applicable to Europeans 
without the consent of the powers, and the pwers are mainly 
guided by the opinions of the ji^a of the Mixed Courts. 

The judicU systems appUcule soleljr to Egyptians are 
supervised by the ministry of justice, to which has b^ attached 
since a Brititii iudicial adviser. Two systems of laws are 
administered :-^i) the Mekkemehs, (1) the Native Tribunals. 
The mhketnehs, or courts of the cadis, judge in all matters of 
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personal status, such as mar^e, inheritance and guardianship, 
and are guided in their decisions by the codt of laws founded on 
tile Koran. The grand cadi, who must belong to the sect of 
the Hanifis, sits at Cairo, and is aided by a council of UUma or 
learned men. This council consists of the sheikh or religious chief 
of each of the four orthodox sects, the sheikh of the mosque of 
Azhat, who B of the sect of the the chief O^iH) of the 

Sheriff, or descendants of Mahomet, and others. The cadis aie 
chosen fl-om among tiie students at the Azhar university. (In 
the same maimer, in matters of personal lifw, Copts an 4 other 
non-Moslem Egyptians are, in general, subject to the jurisdiction 
of their own religious chiefs.) . 

For other than the purposes indicated, the native judicial 
system,* both civil and criminal, was superseded in 1884 by 
tribunals administering a jurisprudence modelled on that of 
the French code. It is, in the words of Lord Cromer, “ m many 
respects ill adapted to meet the special needs of the country ” 
{Egypt, No. r, 1904, p. 33). The system was, on the advice of an 
Ai^lo-Indian official (Sir John Scott), modified and simplified 
in 1891, but its essential cbruracter remained unaltered. In 1904, 
however, more important modifications were introduced. &ve 
on points of law, the right of appeal in criminal cases was abolished, 
and assize courts, whose judgments were final, established. At 
the same time the penal code was thoroughly revised, so that the 
Egyptian judges were “ for the first time provided with a sound 
working code ” {Ibid. p. 49). The native courts have both 
native and foreign judges. There are courts of summary juris¬ 
diction presided over by one judge, central tribunffis (or courts of 
first instance) with three jud^, and a court of a^iwl at Cairo. 
A committee of judicial surveillance watches the working of the 
courts of first instance and the surnmaiy courts, and endeavours, 
by letters and discussions, to maintam purity and sound law. 
There is a proeureur-girUral, who, with other duties, is entrusted 
with crimmal prosecutions. His representatives sue attached 
to each tribunal, and form the parquet under whose orders the 
police act in bringing criminab to justice. In the markak (dis¬ 
trict) tribunals, created in 1904 and presided over by magistrates 
with jurisdiction in cases of misdemeanour, the prosecution is, 
however, conducted directly by the police. Special Children’s 
Courts have been established for the trial of juvenile offenders. 

The police service, which has been subject to frequent modifica¬ 
tion, was in 1895 put under the orders of the ministry of the 
interior, to which a British adviser and British inspectors are 
attached. The provincial police is under the direction of the local 
authorities, the mudirs or governors of provinces,* and the 
mamurs or district officials; to the omdas, or village head-men, 
who are responsible for the good'order of the villages, a limited 
criminal jurisdiction has been entrusted. 

Religion. —The great majority of the inhabitants are Mahom- 
medans. In 1907 the Moslems numbered over ten millions, 
or 91-8 % of the entire population. The Christians in the same 
year numbered 880,000, or 8 % of the population. Of these 
the Coptic Orthodox church had some 667,oooadherents. Among 
other churches represented were the Greek Orthodox, the Ar¬ 
menian, Syrian and Maronite, th» Roman Catholic and various 
Protestant bodies. The last-named numbered 37,000 (including 
24,000 Copts). There were mT907 over 38,000 Jews in Egypt 

The Mahommedans are Sunnites, professing the oeed com¬ 
monly termed “ orthodox," and are principaHy of the persuasion 
of the Shafi'is, whose celebrated founder, the imam ash-Shafi'i, 
is buried in the great southern cemets^ of Cairo. Ifany of 
them are, however, Hanifis (to which persuasion tiie Turks 
^iefiy belong), and in [»rts of Lower, and almost universally 
in Upper, Egypt Milikis. Among the Moslems the Skeikk-d- 
Islam, appointed by the khedive from among the Ulema (learned 
class), exercises the highest religious and, in certain subjwts, 
judicial authority. There is also a grand cadi, nominated by'the 
sultan of Turkey from among the Uleina of'Stamboul. Valuable 
property is held by the Moslena in trust for the promotion of 
rell^on and for charitable purpom, tmd is known as the Wakfs 
administration. The revenue derived is over £250,000 yearly. 

The Coptic oiganizatiop includes m Egypt thrM metropolitans 
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and twelve bSh(jp|i trader the lleaflehlp of the patriardt of 
Ale^ndria. The minor orders iare andt-prieits, priests, artdi- 
deacons, deacons, readers and moidcs (see Copts: doptk 
Ckufth). 

Education.—l-ma SiSeksat systems of education exist, one 
founded on native lines, the other Europeah in character. Both 
systems are more or less fully controlled by the ministry of ptiMic 
instruction. The government has primary, secondary and 
technical schools) training colleges for teachers, antf schools 
of agriculture, engineering, law, medicine and veterinary science. 
The government system, whidi dates back to a period before 
the British occupation, is designed to provide, in the main, a 
European education. In the primaiy schools Arabic is the 
medium of instruction, the use of English for that purpoSe being 
confined to lessons m that language itself. The school of law 
is divided into English and French sections according to the 
language in which 'me students study law. Besides the govern- 
ment primary aM secctadary schools, there are many other 
schools in the Biige towns owned by the Moslems, Copts, 
Hebrews, and by various missionary societies, and in which the 
education is on the same lines. A movement initiated among 
the leading Moslems led in 1908 to the establishment as a private 
enterprise of a national Egyptian university devoted to scientific, 
literaiy and philosophical studies. Political and religious subjects 
are excluded from the curriculum and no discrimination in regard 
to race or religion is allowed. 

Education OB native lines is given in huttahs and in the Azhar 
nniversity in Chro. Kattahs are schools attached to mosques, found 
in every viUage and in every quarter ai the larger towns. In these 
schools the instruction given before the Britisli occupation was very 
slight. All pupils were taught to recite portions of the Koran, and 
a projtortton of the scholars learnt to read and write Arabic and a 
little simple arithmetic. Tho.se pupils who succeeded in committing 
to memory the whole of the Koran were regarded as fiki (learned 
in Mahommedan law), and as such escaped liability to military 
conscription. The government has improved the education given 
in the kuttahs, and numbers of them nave been taken under the 
direct control of the ministry of public instruction. In these latter 
schools an raceellent elementary seoulaf education is given, in 
addition to the instructioa in the Koran, to which half the school 
hours are devoted. The number of pupils in 1905 was over 12,000 
boys and 2000 girls. Grants-ln-aid are given to other schools where 
a sufficiently standard of instruction is maintained. Mo grant 
is made to any kvttab whore any language other than Arabic is taught. 
In all there are over 10,000 kuttabs, attended by some 250,00a 
scholars. The number of pupils in private schools under government 
inspection was in 1898, the first year of the grant-in-aid system, 
7536: in 1900. 12.315: in 1905. 145,691. The number of girls 
in attondatice rose from 598 in 18^ to 997 in 1900 and 9611 in 1905. 
The Copts liave about 1000 primary schools, in which the teaching 
of Coptic is compulsory, a tew industrial schools, and one college 
for higher inrstruction. 

Cairo holds a prominent place as a seat of Moslem learning, and 
its university, thn Aahar, is considered the first of the eastern world. 
Its pnofes.sot8 teach V grammatical inflexion and syntax, ihotoric, 
versification, logic, theology, the exposition of tiic Koran, the 
traditions of the Prophet, me complete science of jurisprudence, or 
rather of rellgioiis, moral, civil and criminal law, which is chiefly 
fonnded on the Koran and the traditions, together with arithmetic 
as far 8s it is useful in raattem of law. Lectures uic also given on 
algebra and on the calculations of the Mahommedan calendar, 
the times of prayer, <Sc.’’ (E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians). The 
students come from all parts of the Mahommedan world. They 
number about 8000, of whom some 2000 are resident. The students 
pay no fees, and the profBasors.'tcceive no salaries. The latter main¬ 
tain themselves by srivmte teaching and by copying manuscripts, 
and the former in the san^e manner, or by reciting the Koran. To 
meet the demand for better qualllied judges for the Moslem courts 
a tieinmg college for cadis was established in 1907. Besides the 
sabjecta taught at the Azhar university, instruction is given in 
Utarature, mathematics and physical science. Tire necessity for 
a reorganization of the Azhar system Itself being also recognized 
by the high Moslem dignitaries in Egypt, a law was passed in 1907 
creating'a'Sttperior board' of ccntcol under , the presidency of the 
Sheikh al-AzoBr to supervise the proceeding of the university and 
other similar establishments. This atternpt to.reform the Azhar met, 
however, with so much opposition that in 1909 it was, lor the time, 
abandoned. * 

In ' 1 ^ 7 , of the sedentary Egyptian populotioii over seven years of 
ngb,aome 12 %«f,tl>eM(MlAms couidieM and write, iemaleUtet^y 
hav^ iD(:reasiKl.5b %,^f 1^97; of the foreim population over 
pi age.75)% cMid reful and write.' Of me'Captfccom- 
mhnrfy'.ifbout^ % can'ceayand’write. 


LiteMuri and fke iPrsett—'ShKe'the'British ooenpefifA there has 
been a merited renaissance d .Az^lc learning and' literature in 
Egypt. Societies formed (pr. the oncouraesmeot of Arabic literature 
have brought to light important texts bearing on Mahoiiime^ 
history, antiquities and religion. 'N'nmbers of magazines and 
reviews are published in AraUo whidh cater both far the needs 
of the moment and the advarraement of learning. Side Iw side 
with these literary organs there exists a vernacular press jargely 
devoted to uaiion^st propaganda. Prominent among these papers 
is df Lewa [The Stanaara), founded in J900. Other papers of a 
similar character are At Omma, At Moayad and At Oeriia. The 
Mohattom represents the views of the more enlightened and con- 
aervazive section of the native papulation. In Cairo and Alexandria 
thpre are also published several newspapers in English and French. 

Awhorities.-—(») General descriptions, geography, travel, fte.: 
DiscripHon de 1 ‘Enpte, 10 folio vols. and atlas of 10 vols. (Pahs, 
l809-.t822), Gompued by the scientific coountssion sent to Egypt by 
Bonaparte; Clot Bay, Aperfu eknifal tur I'Egypte, 3 vote. (Paris, 
1840); Boiaet Bey, Diaionmurt giographique de I'Egyple (Cairo, 
18991; Murray's and Baedeker's nandbodks and Gmae Joanne; 
G. Ebers, Egypt, Descriptive, Historical and Picturesque, translated 
from the Germim edition of 1879 by Clara Beil, new edition, a vols, 
(London, 1887); Sir Gorrhner Wwinsqa, Modern Egypt and Thebes 
(a vote., London, 1843); Lady Duff Gordon, Letters from Egypt, 
complete edition (Lonoon, 1902), an invaluable account of social 
conditions in the period' ffida-ifco: A. B. Edwards, A Thousand 
Mitee up the Nile [aaOi edition, London, n.d. [1889]); Pharaohs, 
Ftilohs and Expiarers (London, 1892); H. W. Mardou, Geography 
of Eptpt . . . (London, 1902), an excellent elementary text-book; 
D. G. Hogarth, The Nearer East (London, 1902), contains brief but 
suggestive chuptets on Egypt ; S. Lane Poole, Egypt (London, j88l); 
A. a. de Guarville, New Egypt, tnmslated from rite French (Lradon, 
*905)1 R’ T. Kelly, Egypt Painted and Described (London, 1902). 
The best maps are those of the Survey Department, Cairo, on the 
scale of J : 50000 (1-3 in. to the mile). 

(ft) Administration; Kr John Bowring’s Report on Egypt ,, . to 
Lord Palmerston (London, 184a) shows the system obtsiining at that 
period. For the study of riio state of Egypt at the time of Ore British 
occupation, 1882, and the development of the country since, the 
most valuable documents' are; 

I. Ofpdal. —The Reports on the Finances, Administration and 
Condition of Egypt, issued yearly since 1892 (the reports 1888-1891 
were exolnsjvwy financial). Up to 1906 the reports were by Lord 
Cromer (Sir Evelyn Barii^). They clearly picture the progress of 
the country. The following reports are specially valuable as ex¬ 
hibiting the difficulties which at the outset confronted the British 
administrators:— Correspondence respecting the Reorganisaiion of 
Egypt (1883): Reports by Mr Viitiers Stuart respecting Reorganisation 
of Egypt (1883 and 1895): Despatch from Lord Dufferin forwarding 
the Decree constituting the New Political institutions of Eg^ {1883); 
Reports on the State of Egypt and the Progress of Administrative 
Reforms (1885); Reports hy Sis’ H. D. Wol§ on the Administration 
of Egypt (1887). Annual returns are published in Cairo in Engli.sli 
or French by the various ministries, and British consular reports 
on the trade of Egypt and of Alexandria and of the tonnage and 
shipping of the Suez Canal are also issued yearly. 

II. Non-official. —Lord Cromer, Modern Egypt (2 vols., 1908) an 
authoritative record; Alfred (Lc^) Milner, England in Egypt, first 
published in 1892, the story being brought up to 1904 in the nth 
edition; Sir A. Colvin, The Making of Modem Egypt (igo6); J. 
Ward, Pyramids and Progress (1900); A. S. White, The Expansion 
of Egypt (1B99); and F. W. Fuller, Egypt and the Hinterland (1901), 
See ^so the works cited in History, last section. 

(c) Law: H. Lamba, Ds I'lveiution de la condition juridique des 
Europiens en Egypte (Paris, 1896); J. H. Scott, The Law affecting 
Foreigners in Egypt. ., (Edinburgh, 1907); The Egyptian Codes 
(London, 18^). 

(d) Irrigation, agriculture, geology, Ac.: Despatch from Sir Evelyn 
Barsng.enelosing Report on the Condition of the Agricultural Population 
in Egypt (1888); Notes on Egyptian Crops (Cairo, 1896); Yacub 
Artin Bey, La Proprilti fonciire en Egypte (Bnlak, 1885); Report on 
Perennial Irrigation and Fhed Protection for Egypt, i vol. and arias 
(Cairo, 1894). The reportu (Egypt, No. 2, 1901, and Egypt, Mo. 2, 
1904), by Sir William Garatin on irrigation projects on the l^fjer 
Nile are very valuable records—notably the 1904 report. W. Will- 
cock-s, Egyptian Irrigation (2nd ed., i8gg); H. G. Lyons, The 
PhysioqrMy of the Rher Nile and its Basin (Cairo, 1906); Leigh 
Canney, The Meteorology of Egypt and its Infiuenee on Disease (1897), 
Annuru ffleteoralogical reports are issued by the Public Works 
Department, Cairo. The same department issues special irrigation 
reports. Sec for geology Carl von Zittcl, BeHrdge sur Geologte und 
PalSontologie der U^sehen Wilste (Cassel, 1883); Reports of the 
GeologiceU Survey of Egypt (Cairo; 1900, et seq.), 

(e) Natural history,, onthropelogy. &<r-: F. Pruner, 

Naiurgeschicl^ H»f Anthropologit [Eljbuigen, 1848}; R, Hartmann, 
Naturg'schicmiche SMtse der NittSntUr (Berlin, tSSd)'; Captain 
G. E. Shelley, Xiris of Egypt (Loiidon, ’*872). (S^ R. C.) 

. . I " . . . — ■ -I — ■ , . . . . 

liheiifiace of puhUc)Bti«tt.H London unless irtherwHe stated. 
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hJtabUxmis, 

Ute population enunwrated at the census taken in Api^ 1907 
was 1x^8^978. In tiiese figures nootad Arabs or Bedouins, esti¬ 
mated to number 97,3»i, are not included. The total p(^l8tjoH 
was thus returned at 11,287,359, or some 16 % more than in 
1^7 when the inhabitants nuinberld 9,734,^5. The figures 
lor 1897 compared with 6,813,919 in ii^,ian inoease of 43<5 % 
in fifteen years. 'IhQs, duru^ the fim twenty-five years 
of the British occupation of the country the popolktion in¬ 
creased by nearly 4,500,000. In 1800 the Frendi estimated 
the population at no more than 2,460,000; the census of 1846 
gave the figures at 4476,440. From that year to li&z the 
average annual increase was x-ig %. If the desert regions be 
excluded, the population of Egypt is extremely dense, being 
about 939 per sq. m. This figure may be cmnpared with that 
of Bel^m, die most densely populated country in Europe, 
589 per sq. m., and with that of Bengal, 586 per sq. m. In 
parts of Menufia, a Delta province, the density rises to 1352 per 
sq. m., and in the Kena province of Upper Ej^pt to 1308. 

The population is genei^y divisible into^ 

1. The fellahin or peasantry, and the native townsmen. 

2. The Bedouins or nomad Arabs of the desert. 

3. The Nnba, Nubians or Berberin, inhabitants of the Nile valley 

between Assuan and Dongola. 

4. Foreigners. 

The first of these divisions includes both the Moslem and 
Coptic it^bitants. The Bedouins, or the Arabs of the desert, 
are of two different classes: first. Arabic-speaking tribes who 
range Ae deserts as far soudi as 26° N.; secondly, the tribes 
inhabiting the desert from Kosseir to Suakin, namely the 
Hadendoa, Bisharin and the Ababda tribes. This noup speak 
a language of their own, and are probably descendants of the 
Blemmyes, who occupied these parts in ancient times (see 
Arabs ; Bedouins ; Hadendoa ; BishaxIn ; &c.). The Nubas 
are of mixed negro and Arab blood. They are mainly agri¬ 
culturists, though some are keen traders (see Nubia). 

Foreigners number over 150,000 and form ii% of the to^ 
population. They are chiefly Greeks—of whom the majority 
live in Alexandria—Italians, British and French. Syrians 
and I/!vantines are numerous, and there is a colony of Persians. 
The Turkish element is not numerically strong—a few thousands 
only—but holds a high social position. 

Of the total population, about so % is urban. In addition to 
the 97,000 pure nomads, there are half a million Bedouins 
described as “ semi-sedentaries,” i.e. tent-dwelling Arabs, usually 
encamped in those parts of the desert adjoining the cultivated 
land. The rural classes are mainly engaged in agriculture, which 
occupies over 62 % of the adults. The professional and trading 
classes form about 10 % of the whole population, but 50 % of the 
foreigners are engaged in trade. Of the total population the 
males exceed the females by some 46,000. 

The Coptic inhabitants are describexl in the article Corts, and the 
rural population under Fbllab. It remains here to describe char- 
Phrmitai ecteristics and customs common to the Moslem Egyptians 
and particularly to those of the cities. In some respects 
the manner of life of the natives has been modifim 1^ 
ffte " contact with Europeans, and what foUows depicts in 
BrnttBBMi the habits of the people where little affected by. 

wtstem culture. With regard to physical .characteristics 
tlie Egyptians are of full average height (the men are mostly 5 ft. 
S isu or 3 ft 9 m.), and both sexes are remarkably wcQ proportioned 
and of strong physique. Tbs Cairenes and the innabitants of Lower 
Egypt Kncrally have a clear complexion and soft skin of a light 
ywowi^ colour; those of Middle Egypt have a tawny ^dn, and 
the dw^ers in Upper E^mt a deep bronze or brown complexion. 
The fftce of the men is of a fine oval, forehead prominent but seldom 
high, straight nose, eyes de^ set, black and brilliant, mouth well 
formed, but with rather full lips, regular teeth beautifully made, 
and beard usually l^k and curly out scanty. Moustaches are 
worn, while the head is shaved save for a. small tuft (c^led shusHeh 
upon the crown. As to the womeq, " from the age of atmut fourteen 
to thkt of ei^teen or twenty, they are generally .mod*" of beauty 
in..bodj)'And limbs; .and In countenance most of them are pleasing, 
and' many exceedingly lovely; but soon afto they have attained 
their aeiftetgrewthiOiey rapidly decline.'* There are few Egyptian 
wqn^ over fbrty who retain either good lookl 'pr gol^d flares. 
*' The forms of wonumbtlpd begjaittr dewOp t&dmselves dbopt tlie 


ninth and tenth year; attfis age of fifteeiter sixteea'flwy gener. 
ally attain their highest th^ree of perfection. With regaM to their 
complexioiw, same remarks apply to them eh to the'men, with 
only tMs diflerence, that their mobs, being generally veOed -when 
they go abttxkd, are not quite somuch tenneo ’aa> tho« M ttie men. 
Thyy an' oharaeteiized; nlee the men, by w fine oval countenance, 
though in some instancee it ie rather bread: The eyes, with very 
few exceptions, are black, large and of a long alfflond-fOetn, with 
brag and beautiful lashes, tstS an eimulsttely soft, bewitching en- 
prnslon—eyes more beautiful can' hardly be conceived': their 
charmingfefiect ti much heightened bytheconeeahnent of the Other 
featates (however pleasing the latter may be), and is rendered still 
more strilciag by a practice universal among tlm femalcB of the higher 
and middle classes, and very common among' those of the lower 
orders, which is that of blackening the edge oficne eyelids both above 
and below the eye, with a black powder csdled ‘ kohl ’ ” (Lane, 
Modem Sgyptians). Both sexes, but especially the women, tattoo 
several parts of the person, and the women stain their hands and feet 
with the red dye of the henna. 

The dress of ttie men of the upper and middle classes who have 
not adopted European clothing—a practice increasing^ common- 
consists of cotton drawers, ana a cotton or nUc shirt imh - ^ 

very wide sleeves. Above these are generally worn a mu, 
waistcoat 'without sleeves, and a long vest of nlk, called 
kaftan, which has hanging sleeves, and reaches nearly to tbe aak>es> 
The kaftan is confined by the girthe, which is a tilh scarf, or cash¬ 
mere or other woollen shawl. Over sill is worn a long cloth robe, the 
gibbtii (or jibbeh) somewhat resemhliiig the kaftsm in shape, but 
having shorter sleeves, and being t^wn in front. The dress of tfaO 
lower orders is the Shirt and drawetsi and waistcoat, 'with'an outer 
shirt of blue cotton or brown woollen stuff; same wear a kaftan. 
The head-dress is the red cloth fez or tarbuSh round which a turban 
is ueually worn. Men who have otherwise adopted European 
costume retain the tarbUsh. Many professions and reBgioni, &c., 
are distinguished by the shape and colour of the turbin, and various 
classes, and particularly servants, are marked by the form and oolaiir 
of their shoes ; but the poor go usually barefoot. Many ladies of the 
upper classes now dress m Enropean style, with certain modifications, 
such as the head-veil. Those who retain native costume wear n very 
full pair of silk trousears, bri^t coloured stockings (usually pink), 
and a close-fitting vest with hanging sleeves and skiim, opM down 
the front and at the sides, and long enough to tom up and fasten 
into the girdle, which is generally a cashmere shawl; a cloth jacket, 
richly embroidered with gold, and having short sleeves, is commonly 
-worn over the vest. The hair in front is combed down o-ver the fore¬ 
head and cut across in a straight line; behind it is divided into very 
many small plaits, which hong dowo the back, and are lengthened by 
silken cords, and often adorned with gold coins and ornaments. A 
small tarbush is worn on the back of the head, sometimes having 
a plate of gold fixed on the crown, and a handkerchief is taateiuUy 
bound round the temples. The women of the lower orders have 
trousers of printed or dyed cotton, and a close waistcoat. All wear 
the long and elegant head-veil. This is a simple " breadth " of 
moslin, which peases over the bead and hangs down behind, oae side, 
being drawn forward over the face in the presenceoi a man. A lady's 
veil u of white muslin, embroidered at the ends in gold and coIouts ; 
that of a person of the lower class is simply dyed blue. In ping 
abroad the ladies wear above their indoor dress a loose robe of 
coloured silk without sleeves, and iidhrly open at the sides, and above 
it a large enveloping piece of black silk, which is brought over the 
head, and gathered round the person by the arms and hands on each 
side. A fMe-veil entirely conaeat» tl ; features, except the eyes; 
it is a long and narrow piece of thick white muslin, reaching to a 
little below the knees. Thr womeu of the lower orders have the same 
out-door dress of different materials and colour. Ladies use slippers 
of yellow morocco, and ab-oarl, inner boots of the same material, 
abuv-c which they wear, in either case, thick shoes, having only toes. 
The poor wear shoes, very like those of the men. Tha women, 
especially in'tipper Egypt, not iuirequently wear nose-rings. 

Childi^, though often neglected, are not unkindly treated, and 
reverence for their parents and . the aged is early inculcated. They 
are also well grounded in the leading doctrines of Islam, Boys are 
circumcised at the age of five or six years, when the boy is paraded, 
generally with » bridal procession, on a gaily capaiisened .berac and 
dressed in woman's clothes. Most ^rrentasend their bqys tp school 
where a knowledge of reading and-writing Arabic—ue common 
tongue of the Egjrptians—is obtainable, and from the doting years 
of & 19th century a great desire for the education of girja has arisen 
(see i Educedign)- 

It is deemed disrepufabls for a young mhn not to marry when 
he has attained a sumcient age; there are, therefore, few unmarried 
men. Girls,, in like manner, mazry very young', some at ,ten yean of 
age, and few remain single beyond *MSn of ajixteen: they pre 
generally very prolific, ‘the bridegtboin never sees his futlire irae 
More the wedding night, a custom rendered more tolerai^e' tl^ 
it otherwise mightoc by the facflity of jdf^orce. A dowry ig alWa^ 
gifien, and a Simple marriage Ceremony .performed liy a jJW (a schhd- 
master, or onC who recitas the Koran, pTOiieriy ope 
Mahommedaa law), In the presence of two .The. bnd“ 

’ of a virgin is attended with and rijpidhgi aigttitureqV 
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wedding sometinves continuing eleven i[|iy8 and nights. On the last 
day, which should br that tenainating with the eve of Friday, or of 
Monday, bride is taken in procession to the bridegroom’s house, 
uccompanied by her female fiicnds, and a band of musicians, jugglers, 
wrestlers, &c. As before stated, a boy about to be circumcised joins 
in such a procession, or, frequently, a succession of such boys. 
Though allowed by his religion four wives, most Egyptians are 
monogamists. A man may, however, possess any number of con¬ 
cubines, who, though objects of jealousy to the legal wife, are tolerated 
by her in consideration of her superior position and power over them, 
a power which ^e often uses with great tyranny; but certain 
privileges are possessed by concubines, especially if they have borne 
sons to their master. A divorce is rendered obligatory by the simple 
words " Thou art divorced." Repudiation may take place twice 
without being final, but if the husband repeats thrice “ Thou art 
divorced " the separation is absolute. In that case the dowry must 
bu returned to flic wife. 

Elaborate ceremonies are observed at funerals. Immediatoly on 
death the corpse is turned toivards Mecca, and the women of the 
household, assisted by hired mourners, commence their peculiar 
wailing, wliile fikia recite portions of the Koran. The funeral takes 
place on the day of the death, if that happen in the morning; other¬ 
wise on the next day. The corpse, having been washed and shrouded, 
is placed In. an open bier, covered with a cashmere shawl, in the case 
of a man; or in a closed bier, having a post in front, on which are 
placed feniuiine ornaments, in that of a woman or child. The funeral 
procession is headed by a number of poor, and generally blind, men, 
chanting the profession of the faith, followed by male friends of the 
deceased, and a party of schoolboys, also chanting, generally from 
a poem descriptive of the state of the soul after death. Then follows 
tlie bier, borne on the shoulders of friends, who are relieved by the 
passers-by, such an act being deemed higldy meritorious. Behind 
come the women relatives and the hired wallers. On the way to 
the cemetery the corpse is generally carried to some revered mosque. 
Here the funeral service is performed by the imam, and the pro¬ 
cession then proceeds to the tomb. In the burials of the rich, water 
and bread are distributed to the poor at the grave ; and sometimes 
a bufialo or several bufiaioes are slaughtered there, and the flesh 
given tway. The tomb is a vault, surmounted by an oblong stone 
monument, with a stele at the head and feet; and a cupola, sup¬ 
ported by four walls, covers the whole in the ca.se of sheikhs' tombs 
and those of the wealthy. Daring the night following the interment, 
called the Night of Desolation, or that of Colitude, the soul Ixjing 
believed to remain with the body that one night, fikis are engaged 
at the house of the deceased to recite various portions of the Koran, 
and, commonly, to repeat the first clause of the profession of the 
faith. " There is no God but God," three thousand times. The 
women alone put on mourning attire, by dyeing their veils, sliirts, 
&c., dark blue, with indigo ; and they stain their hands, and smear 
the walls, with the same colour. Everything in the house is also 
turned upside down. The latter customs arc not, however, observed 
on the death of an old man. At certain periods after the burial, a 
khatmeh, or recitation of the whole of the Koran, is performed, 
and the tomb is visited by the women relations and friends of the 
decea.sed. The women of the peasants of Upper Egypt perform 
strange dances, &c., at funerals, which are regarded partly as relics 
of ancient Egyptian customs. 

The harem system of appointing separate apartments to the 
women, and secluding tliera from the gaze of men, is observed in 
Egypt as in other Moslem countries, but loss strictly. The women 
of an Egyptian household in which old customs are maintained never 
sit in the presence of the master, but attend him at his meats, and 
arc treated in every respect as inferiors. The mother, however, 
forms a remarkable exception to this rule; in rare instances, also, 
a wife becomes a companion to her husband. On the other hand, 
if a pair of women’s shoes are placed outside the door of the harem 
apartments, they are understocid to signify that female visitors are 
within, and a man is sometimes thus excluded from the upper 
portion of his own house for many days. Ladies of the upper or 
middle classes lead a life of extreme inactivity, s|wndin§ their time 
at the bath, v/hicb is the general place of gossip, or in receiving visits, 
embroidering, and tlie like, and in absolute doke far niente. Both 
sexes are given to licentiousness. 

The pnncipal meals are breakfast, about an hour after sunrise; 
dinner, or the mid-day meal, at noon; and supper, which is the 
chief meal of the day, a little after sunset. Pastry, sweetmeats and 
fruit are highly esteemed. Coffee is taken at all hours, and is, with 
a pipe, presented at least once to each guest. Tobacco is the great 
luxury of the men of all classes in Egypt, who begin and end the day 
with it, and generally smoke all day with littio intermission. Many 
women, also, especially among the rich, «dopt the habit. The smok¬ 
ing of hashish, though illegal, is indulged in by considerable numbers 
of people. Men who can afford to keep a horse, mule or a.ss are 
very seldom seen to walk, ladies ride a.sses and sit astride. The 
poorer classes cannot fully observe the harem system, but the women 
are in general carefully veiled. Some of them keep small shops, 
all fetch water make fuel, and cook for thdr households. Domestic 
slavmy lingers but is m^bund. The majority of the slaves are 
negresses employed in hol^old duties. 

In social intercourse the Egyptians oibservc many forms of salu¬ 


tation and much etiquette; they are vei^ affable, and readily enter 
into conversation with strangers. Their courtesy and dignity of 
manner are vc^ striking, and are combined with ease and a fluency 
of discourse. They have a remarkable quickness of apprehension, 
a ready wit, a retentive memory, combined, however, wi^ religious 
pride and hypocrisy, and a disregard for the truth. Their common 
ui%ouise is full of asseverations and expressions respecting sacred 
things. They entertain revqjcnce for their Prophet; and the Koran 
is treated with the utmost respect—never, for example, being placed 
in a low situation—and this is the case with everything they esteem 
holy. They are fatalists, and boar calamities with suipiising resig¬ 
nation. Their filial piety and respect for the aged have beeq men¬ 
tioned, and benevolence and charity are conspicuous in their char¬ 
acter. Humanity to animals is another virtue, and cruelty is openly 
discquntonanced in the streets. Their affability, cheerfulness and 
Itospitality are remarkable, as well as frugality and temperance in 
food and drink, and honesty in the payment of debt. Their cupidity 
is mitigated by generosity; their natural indolence by the necessity, 
especidly among the peasantry, to work, hard to gam a livelihood. 
Egyptians, however, are as a rule suspicious of all not of their own 
creed and country. Murders and other grave crimes are rare, but 
petty larcenies are very common. 

The amusements of the people are generally not of a violent kind, 
being in keeping with their sedentary habits and the heat of the 
climate. The bath is a favourite resort of both sexes and all classes. 
They are acquainted with chess, draughts, backgammon, and other 
games, among which is one peculiar to themselves, called Mankalah, 
and played with cowries. Notwithstanding its condemnation by 
Mahomet, music is the most favourite recreation of the people ; the 
songs of the boatmen, the religious chants, and the cries in tlie 
streets are all musical. There arc male and female musical per¬ 
formers; tlio former are both instrumental and vocal, the latter 
(called 'Almeh, pi. ’AwSlim) generally vocal. The 'Awilim are, as 
their name (“ learned ") implies, generally accomplished women, 
and .should not bu confounded with the Gbawftzi, or dancing-girls. 
There are many kinds of musical instruments. The music, vocal 
and instrumental, is generally of little comp^, and in the minor 
key ; it is therefore plaintive, and strikes a European ear as some¬ 
what monotonous, though often possessing a simple beauty, and 
the charm of antiquity, for there is little doubt that the favourite 
airs liave been handed down from remote ages. The Ghaw&zi (sing. 
Ghfizia) form a separate class, very similar to the gipsies. They inter¬ 
marry among themselves only, and their women are professional 
dancers. Their performances are often objectionable and are so 
regarded by many Egyptians. They dance in public, at fairs and 
religious festivals, and at private fe.stivitieB, but, it is said, not in 
rc.spectable houses. Mehcmet Ali banished them to Esna, in Upper 
Egypt; and the few that remained in Cairo called themselves 
(Awdlim, to avoid punishment. Many of the dancing-girls of Cairo 
to-day arc neither 'AwSlim nor GhawSzi, but women of tlie very 
lowest class whose performances are both ungraceful and indecent. 
A most objectionable class of male dancers also exists, who imitate 
the dances of the GhawSzi, and dress in a kind of nondescript female 
attire. Not the least curious of the public performances arc those 
of the serpent-charmers, who are generally RifS’iS (Saadia) dervishes. 
Thsir power over serpents has been doubted, yet tlieir performances 
remain unexplained; they, however, always extract the fangs of 
venomous sclents. Jugglers, rope-dancers and farce-players must 
also be mentioned. In the principal coffee-shops of Cairo are to bo 
found reciters of romances, surroundod by interested audiences. 

The periodical public festivals are exceedingly interesting, but 
many of the remarkable observances connected with them are 
passing away. The first ten days of the Mahommedan 
year are held to be blessed, and especially the tenth; 
and many curious practices are observed on these days, 
particularly by the women. The tenth day, being the anniversary 
of the martyrdom of Hosain, the son of All and grandson of the 
Prophet, the mosque of the Hasanin at Cairo is thronged to excess, 
mostly by women. In the evening a procession goes to the mosque, 
the principal figure being a white horse with white trappings, upon 
which is seated a small Doy, the horse and the lad, who represents 
Hosain, being smeared with blood. From the mosque the procession 
goes to a private house, where a mullah recites the story of the martyr¬ 
dom. Flowing the order of the lunar year, the next festival is that 
of the Return of the Pilgrims, which is the occasion of great rejoicing, 
many having friends or relatives in the caravan. The Mahmal, 
a kind of covered Utter, first originated by Queen Sheger-ed-Dur, is 
brought into the city in procession, though not with as much pomp 
as when it leaves with the pilgrims. These and other processions 
have lost much of their effect since the extinction of the Mamelukes, 
and the gradual disuse of gorgeous dress for the retainers of the 
officers of state. A regiment or regular infantry makes but a sorry 
substitute for the splendid cavalcade of former times. The Birth 
of the Prophet (Molid en-Nebi), which is celebrated in the beginning 
of the third month, is the greatest festival of the whole year, For 
nine days and nights Cairo has more the aspect of a fair than of a 
city keying a /eligious festival. The chief ceremonies take place 
in some large open spot round which are erected the tents of the 
kbedive, of great state officials, and of the dervishes. Next in time, 
and also in importance, is the Molid EI-HasanSn, commemorative 
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of the birth of Hosain, and laatlng fifteen days and nights; and at 
the same time is kept the Molid of al*EUih Ayyfib, the last sovereign 
but two of the A^ubite djTiasty. In the seventh month occur 
the MoUd of the sayyida Zenab, and the commemoration of the 
Miarlg, or the Projshet's miraculous journey to heaven. Eariy in 
the eighth month (Sha'bhn), the MOIid of the imam SbSfi'i Is ob¬ 
served ; and the night of the middle of that month bas.its peculiar 
chstoms, being held by the Moslems to tic that on which tlic fate of 
all living is decided for the ensuing year. Then follows RamadAn, 
the month of abstinence, a severe trial to the faithful; and the 
Lessor Festival (AKid aa-jaghir), which commences ShawwAl, is 
hailed by them with delight. A few days after, the Kiswa, or new 
covering for the Ka'ba at Mecca, is taken in procession from the 
dtadd, where it is always manufactured, to the mosque of the 
HasanSn to be completed; and, later, the caravan of pilgrims 
departs, when the grand procession of the Mahmal takes place. On 
the tenth day of the last month of the year the Great Festival 
(Al-'id al-katdf), or that of the Sacrifice (commemorating the willing¬ 
ness of Ibrahim to slay his son Ismail—according to the Arab legend), 
closes the calendar. The Lesser and Great Festivals are those known 
in Turkish as the Bairam (q.v.). 

The rise of the Nile is naturally the occasion of annual customs, 
some of wluch are doubtless relics of antiquity ; these are observed 
according to the Coptic calendar. The commencement of the rise 
is commemorated on the night of the nth of Batina, the 17th of 
June, called that of the Drop (Lelet-en-Nukta), because a miraculous 
drop is then supposed to fall and cause the swelling of the river. 
The real rise begins at Cairo about the summer solstice, or a few 
days later, and early in July a crier in each district of the city begins 
to go his daily rounds, announcing, in a quaint chant, the increase 
of water in the nilometer of the island of R8da. When the river 
has risen io or ai ft., he proclaims tho Wefft en-Nil, " Completion " 
or “ Abundance of the Nile," On the following day the dam which 
closed the canal of Cairo was cut with much ceremony. The canal 
having been filled up in 1897 the ceremony has been much modified, 
but a brief description of what used to take place may bo given. A 
pillar of earth before the dam is called tho “ Bride of the Nile," and 
Arab historians relate that this was substituted, at the Moslem 
conquest, for a virgin whom it was the custom annually to sacrifice, 
to ensure a plentiful inundation. A large boat, gaily decked out, 
representing that in which the victim used to be conveyed, was 
anchored near, and a gun on board fired every quarter of an hour 
during the night. Rockets and other fireworks were also let off, 
but tile best, strangely, after daybreak. The governor of Cairo 
attended the ceremony, with the cadi and others, and gave the 
signal for the cutting of the dam. As soon as sufficient water had 
entered, lioats ascended the canal to the city. The crier continues 
Ills daily rounds, with his former chant, excepting on the Coptic 
Now Year’s Day, when the cry of the WefA is repeated, until the 
Salib, or Discovery of the Cross, the 26th or 27th of September, at 
which period, the river having attained its greatest height, he con¬ 
cludes his annual employment with another chant, and presents to 
each house some limes and other fruit, and dry lumps of Nile mud. 

The period of the hot winds, called the luramsm, tliat is, " the 
fifties,’^is calculated from the day after the Coptic Easter, and ter¬ 
minates on the day of Pentecost, and the Moslems observe the 
Wednesday preceding this period, called “ Job's Wednesday," as 
well as its first day, when many go into tlie country from Cairo, 
“ to smell the air." This day is hence called Shem en-Nesim, or 
" the smelling of the lephyr." The Ulema observe the same custom 
on the first three days of the spring quarter. 

Tombs of saints abound, one or more being found in every town 
and village; and no traveller up the Nile can fail to remark how 
every prominent hill has tlte sepulchre of its pitron saint. The 
groat saints of Egypt are the imam Ash-ShAfi'i, lounder of<the per¬ 
suasion called after him, the sayyid Ahmad al-Btui]Aw!, and the 
sayyid IbrAhlm Ed-Desfikl, both 01 whom were founders of orders of 
dervishes. Al-Bai^Awi, who lived in the 13th century A.n,, is buried 
at the town of Tanta, in the Delta, and his tomb attracts many 
thousands of visitors at each of the three festivals hold yearly in his 
honour; Ed-Desfik! is also tnneh revered, and his festivsis draw 
together, in like manner, great crowds to bis birthplace, the town 
of Desfik. But, besides the graves of her native saints, Egypt boasts 
of those of several members of the Prophet's family, the tomb of 
the sayyida Zeyneb, daughter of 'A 3 i, that of the wyyida Sokeina, 
daughter of Hosain, and that of the sayyida Nefisa, great-grand¬ 
daughter of Hasan, Ml of which are hem in high veneration. The 
mosque of tire Hasanfin (or that of the "two Hasans") is the 
most reverenced shrine in the country, and is believed to contain 
the head of- Hosain. Many orders of Dervishes live in Egypt, the 
foUowlhg being the most celebrated;—(i) the Rift'lA, and their 
sects the 'IlwAnta and Saadia; (2) the QAdtrSa (KAhirla), or howling 
dervishes; (3) the Ahmediai or followers of the sayyid Ahmad al- 
BaidAwl, and their sects the Beyfimta (known by their long hair), 
Shinnawu, Sharawla and many others; and (4) thi BarAmla, or 
foBowers of the sayyid IbrAhlm Ed-Desfikl. These Are all presided 
over by a direct descendant' of the caliph Abu Bekt, called the 
Sheflch El>Bekri. The Spidla are famous for charming and eating 
live serpents. Sc., and-the 'IlwAnja for eating fire, glMS, &C. 'The 
Egyptians firmly believe'te the efficacy of charms, a belief MSoclated 


with that in an omnipie^fcand over-raling providence. Thus the 
doors of houses are inscribed with sentenpes from the Koran, or the 
like, to preserve from the evil eye, or aveAthe dangers of an unlucky 
threshold; similar Inscriptions may be observed over most sbms. 
while almost every one carries some charm about his person. 'Tiw 
sooalled'scieaoesof magic, astrology and.alobemy stm nourish. 

Authoriiibs.—T he standard authority, for the Modem Egyptians 
is E. W. Lane's Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians, first 
published in 1836. The best edition is that of 18S0, edited, wil^ 
additkms. by E. S. Poole. See also B. Saint-John,: Village life in 
Egypt (2 Vois., 1832); S. Lane Po<de> SaeifU life in Egypt . jsSSM ; 
P. Arminjon, L'Enseignement, la doctrine, et la vie dans Us uettvetstUs 
musulmanes d'Egypte (Paris, J907). For the language see J. S. 
Willmore, The Spohen Arabic of Egypt' (arid ed., London, 1905); 
^Itta Bey, Grmmtnttih des arabisehin Vulgdrdialfhtes v(m Agypt$n, 
Onttes arabes modernes (Leiden, 1883}. Fw statistical information 
consult the reports on the censuses of 1897 and 1907, pubiiabed by 
the Ministry oi the Interior, Cairo, in 1898 and 1009. . 1 

(E.S. P.; sfL.-P.; F.R.C.).. 
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Finance. ■, 

The importMit part which the financial arrangements have 
played in the political and social history of Egypt sinee the 
accession of Ismail Pasha in 1863 is shown in the section iftrtery 
of this article. Here it is proposed to trace the steps by which 
Egypt, after having been brought to a state of bankruptcy; 
passed through a period of great stress, and finally attained 
prospierity and a large measure of financial autonomy. 1 

In 1862 the foreign debt of Egypt stood at £3,292,000. With 
the accession of Ismail {qjo,) there followed a period of 'wild' 
extravagance and reckless borrowing accompanied by the 
extortion of every piastre possible from the felUhin. The real 
state of affairs was disclosed in the report of Mr Stephen Cave, 
a well-known banker, who was sent by the British government 
in December 1875 to inquire into the situation. Th» Cave 
report showed that Egypt suffered from “ the ignorance, dis¬ 
honesty, ■waste and extravagance of the East ” and from “ the 
vast expense caused by hasty and inconsiderate endeavours to 
adopt the civilization of the West.” The debtor and creditor 
account of the state from 1864 to 1875 showed receipts amounting 
to £148,215,000. Of this sum over £94,000,000 had been obtained 
from revmue and nearly £4,000,000 by the sMe of the fchedive’s' 
shares in the Suez Canal to Great Britain. The rest was credited 
to: loans £31,713,000, floating debt £18,243,000. The cash 
which reached the Egyptian treasury from the loans and floating 
debt was far leas than the nominal amount of such loans, none 
of which cost the Egyptian government less than ia<% per 
annum. When the expenditure during the some period was 
examined the extraordinary fact was disclosed th^ the' sum 
raised by revenue was only three milHong less than that spent 
on administration, tribute and public works, including a sum 
of £10,500,000, described as " expenses of questional^ Utility 
or policy.” Hie whole proceeds of the loaiB and floating debt 
had been absorbed in payment of interest and sinking funds, 
with the exception of £16,000,000 debited to the Suez. Canal. 
In other words, Egypt was tordened wi^adebt of £91,000,000-— 
funded or floating—for which she had no return, for even from 
the Suez Canal ste derived no revenue, owing to the sale 6f the 
khedive’s shares. 

Soon after Mr Cave’s report appeared (March 1876), default 
took place on several of the loans. Nearly the whole<of the debt, 
it should be stated, ■was held in England or France, and at the 
instance of French financiers the stoppage of payment was 
followed by a scheme to unify the debt. This scheme induded 
the distrilmtion of a bonus of 25 % to hMders of treasuiy bonds. 
Hiese bonds had then reach^ a sum exceeding £20,000,000 
and were held chiefly by French firms. The unification sch^e 
was elaborated in a khedivial decree of' die 7th of May 11876, 
but was rendered abortive by the opposition of the British 
bondholders. Its place was taken 'by another sehrane dn(wn 
up by Mr (afterwards Lord) Goschen and M. Joubert, who 
represented tKe British' and French bondholders ‘ respectively. 
Tl^ details of this settlement, promulgated by decree of the 17th 
of November 1876, need not be grvMi, as it'was superseded in 
1880. One of the securities devi^ for the benefit of the bond- 
‘holders in the abortive schone of May 1876'was retained in thd 
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Gosd)£n>Joubert settlement, and being continued in later settle¬ 
ments grew to b6 *one of the most important institutions in 
E^ypt. This security was .the estabUshment a Treasury 
of tne Pul^c Debt, known by its French title of Caisse de la 
DetU, and commonly spoken of simply as “ the Caisse.” The 
duty of this body wat,to act as receivers of the revenues assigned 
to the service of the, debt. To .render their powers effective 
t^ were given the right to sue the Egyptian government in 
the Mixed Tribunals for any breadi of engc^ement' to the 
bondholders. 

The Goschen-Joubert .settlement was accompanied by guar¬ 
antees against maladministration by the appointment of an 
Englishman and a Frenchman to superintend the 
revenue and expenditure — the “Dual Control”; 
Unii " while a conunission was appointed in 1878 to investi¬ 
gate the condition of the country. The settlement 
of 1880 was effected on the basis of the proposals made by this 
commission, and iwas embodied in the Law of Liquidation of 
July 1880-^fter the deposition of Ismail. For the purposes 
of the new settlement the loans raised by Ismail on bis private 
estates, those known as the Daira (»>. “ administrations ”) and 
Domains loans, were brought into account. By the Law of 
Liquidation the floating debt was paid ofl, the whole debt being 
consolidated into four large loans, upmn which the rate of interest 
was reduced to a figure which it was considered Egypt was able 
to bear. The Egyptian debt under this composition was; 

Privileged debt.£22,609,000 

Unified debt.58,018,000 

DalnSaniehloan.9,513,000 

Domains loan.^500,000 

* £98,640,000 

The rate of interest was, on the Privileged debt and Domains 
lonn, 5 %; on the Unified debt and Daira loan, 4 %. Under 
this settlement the total annual charges on the country amounted 
to ^4,500,000, about half the then revenue of Egypt, These 
charges iissluded the services of the Privileged and Unified 
debts, the tribute to Turkey and the interest on the Suez Canal 
shares held by Great Britain, but excluded the interest on the 
Daira and Domains loans, expected to be defrayed by the 
revenues from the estates on which those loans were secured. 
The general revenue of Egypt was divided between the bond¬ 
holders and the government, any surplus on the bondholders’ 
share being devoted to the redemption of the capital. 

The i8Sd settlement proved little more lasting than that of 
1S76. After a brief period of prosperity, the Arabi rising, the 
riots at Alexandria, and the events generally which led to the 
British ocoupation of Egypt in 1882, followed b)' the los.ses 
incurred in the Sudan in the effort to prevent it falling into the 
haisds of the Mahdi, brought Egypt once more to the verge of 
financial disaster. The situation was an anomalous one, \^^e 
the revenue assigned to, the service of the debt was more than 
sufficient for the payment of interest and the sinking fund was 
in full opHation, tiw government found that thefr share of the 
revenue was altogether inadequate for the expenses of administra¬ 
tion, and they were compelled to borrow on short loans at high 
rate of interest, Moreover, to make good the losses incurred at 
Alexandria, and to .get money to pay .the charges arising out of 
the Sudan War and the Arabi rebellion, a new loan was essential. 
On the initiative of Great Britain a canference between the 
rqsresentatives of the great powers and Turkey was held in 
London, and resulted in the signing of a ctmvention in March 
1885. The terms agreed upon in this instrument, known as 
the London Conventtont.iWere embodied in a khedivial decree, 
which, with some modification in detail, remained for twenty 
years the orfpmic law under which the finances of Egypt were 
admhustened. 

The principle of dividing the revenue of the cofintry between 
the Caine, as r^resenting tire bondholdecSiand the government 
was maintained by ti^ London Convention. T^ revenue 
asaigiud to the service m the debt, namriy, that derived from 
the railway, telegraphs, port of Alexaitdria,.customs (including 
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tobacco) and from four of the provinces, remained as before. 
It was recognized, however, that the iron-assigned revenue was 
insofficimt to meet the neesjssary expenses of goveth- 
ment;,and a scale of admiftistyative expenditure was 
drawn up. This was origina^y fixed at ^.SfSsyiOoo,* teadoa 
but subsequently other items were allowed, and Commi- 
in 1904, |he last year in which the system described “*“• 
existed, it was ££.6,300,600. The Caisse was authorized, 
after payment of the coupons on the debt, to make good 
out of their balance in hand the difference between the 
authorized expenditure and the non-ass^ed revenue. If a 
surplus remained to the Caisse after making good such deficit 
the surplus was to be divided equally between the Caisse and the 
government; the government to be free to spend its share as 
it pieced, while the Caisse had to devote its share to the reduc¬ 
tion of the debt. This limitation of administrative expenditure 
was the cardinal feature and the leading defect of the convention. 
Those responsible for this arrangement—the most favourable 
for Egypt timt Great Britain could secure—failed to recognize 
the dojpplete change likely tp result from the British occupation 
of Egypt, and probably regarded that occupation as temporary. 
Uve'system devised might have been justi^ble as a check on a 
retrograde government, but was wholly inapplicable to a reform¬ 
ing government and a serious obstacle to the attainment of 
national prosperity. In practice administrative expenditure 
always exceeded the amount fixed the convwtion. Any 
excess could, however, only be met out of the hdf-share of the 
eventual surplus reach^ in tie manner described. Consequently, 
in order to meet new expenditure necessitated by the growing 
wants of a country in process of development, just double the 
amount of revenue had to be raised. 

To return to the provisions of the London Convention. The 
convention left the permanent rate of interest on the debt, 
as fixed by the Law of Liquidation, unchanged, but to afford 
temporary relief to the Egyptian exchequer a reduction of 5 % 
on the interest of the debt was granted for two years, on condition 
that if at the end of that period payment, including the arrears 
of the two years, was not resumed in full, another international 
commission was to he appointed to examine into the whole 
financial situation. Lastly, the convention empowered Egypt 
to raise a loan of nine millions, guaranteed by all the powers, 
at a rate of interest of 3 %. For Ae service of this loan—known 
as the Guaranteed loan—an annuity of £315,000 was provided 
in the Egyptian bu^et for interest and sinking fund. The 
£9,()oo;ooo was sufficient to pay the Alexandria indemnities, to 
wipe out the deficits of the preceding years, to give the Egyptian 
treasury a working balance of ££.500,000 and thereby avoid 
the creation of a fresh ffoatin^ debt, and to provide a million 
for new irrigation works. To the wise foresight which, at a 
moment when the country was sinking beneath a weight of debt, 
did not hesitate to add this million for expenditure on productive 
works, the present prosperity of Egypt is largely due. 

The provisions of the London Convention md not exhaust the 
restrictions placed upon the Egyptian govemmeat in respect 
of financial autonomy. These restrictions were of two categories, 
(r) those iridependent of the London Convention, (2) those 
dependent upon that instrument In the first category came 
(a) the prohibition to raise a loan without the consent of the 
Porte. The right to raise loans had been granted to the khedive 
Ismail in 1873, but was taken away in 1879 by the firman appoint¬ 
ing Tewfik kh^ive. (i) Next came the inability to levy taxes 
on foreignerswithout the consent of their respeotivegovernments. 
This last obligation was, in virtue of the Capitulations, applicable 
to Egypt as part of the Ottoman empire. The only mcception, 
resulting from the Ottoman law under which foreigners are 
allowed to acquire and hold real piropieTty, is the land tax. (All 
taxes formerly paid by natives and not by foreigners have been 
abolished in E^pt, but the immunity described constitutes a 
most serious i^tade to the r^istribution of the burden of 
taxation in a more equitable manner.) 

• The figures of the debt are always given in £ sterling. The 
budget figures,are in £E. (pounds Egyjitian), equal to £1, os.'6d. 
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From the purely Egyptkn point of view the most powerful 
restricticm hi this first category remains to be named. In 1883 
the supervision eoseittsed over the finances by French and 
British controUers was replaced by that of a British official 
called the finandail adviser. The British government has 
declared that " no financial decision shall be taken witiiout his 
consent,” a declaration never qulstioned by the Egyptian 
government. This restriction,' therefore, is at the same time 
the chief safeguard for the purity of Egypt's finances. 

In the second category of restrictions, namely, those dependent 
on the London Convention, were the various commissions or 
boards known as Mixed Administrations and having relations of a 
quosi-indeiiendent character with the ministry of finance. Of 
these boards by far the most important was the Caisse, As first 
constituted it consisted of a French, an Austrian, and an Italian 
member; a British member was added'in 1877 and a German and 
a Russian member in 1885. The revenue assigned to the debt 
charges was paid direct to the Caisse without passing through the 
ministry of finance. The assent of the Canse (as well as mat of 
the sultan) was necessary before any new loon could be issued, and 
in the course of a few years from its creation this body acquired 
very extensive powers. Besides the Caisse there was the Railway 
Board, which ^ministered the railways, telegraphs and port of 
Alexandria for the benefit of the bondholders, and tiie Dafra and 
Domains commissions, which administered the estates mortgaged 
to the holders of those loans. Each of the three boards last named 
consisted of an Englishman, a Frenchman and aA Egyptian. 

During the two years that followed the signing of the London 
Convention, the financial policy of the Egyptian government was 
Tht net directed to placing the country in a position to resume 
agalnmt full payment of the interest on the debt in 1887, and 
bank- thereby to Avoid the appointment of an international 
nptey. commission. By the exercise of the most rigid economy 
in all brandies this end was attained, though budgetary equi¬ 
librium was only secured by a variety of financial exp^isnts, 
justified by the vital importance of saving Egypt from further 
international interference. By such means this additional 
complication was averted, but the struggle to put Egypt in a 
genuinely solvent position was by no means over. It was not 
until his report on the financial results of 1888 that Sir Evelyn 
Baring (afterwards Lord Cromer) was able to inform the British 
government that the situation was such that “ it would take a 
series of untoward events seriously to endanger the stability of 
Egyptian finance and the solvency of the Egyptian government” 
From this moment the comer was turned, and the era of financial 
prosperity commenced. The results of the labours of the preced¬ 
ing six years began to manifest themselves with a rapidity which 
surprised the most sanguine observers. The principal feature of 
the successive Egyptian budgets of 1890-1894 was the fiscal 
relief afforded to the population. From 1894 onward more 
attention was paid than had hitherto been possible to the 
legitimate demands of the spending departments an4 to the 
prosecution of public works. Of these the most notable was the 
construction (1898-1902) of the Assuan dam, which by brirtging 
more land under cultivation permanently increased the resources 
of the country and widened the area of taxation. 

With the accumulating proofs of the financial stability of the 
country various changes were made in connexion with the debt 
charges. With the consent of the powers a General 
SbSa* ^«setve Fund was created decree of thelath of July 

1888, into whidi was paid the Caisse’s half-share in the 
eventual surplus of revenue. TTiis fund, primarily intended as a 
security for the bondholders, .might be drawn upon for extra¬ 
ordinary expenditure with the consent of the commissioners of 
the Caisse. T.arg;e sums were ko advanced for the purposes of 
drainage and irrigation and other public works, and in relief 
of taxation. The defect of this arrangement consisted in the 
necessity of obtaining the consent of tlw connnisiioners—a con¬ 
sent sometimes witluield on purely political grounds. At the 
same time it . is believed that but for the faemty given by the 
decree of 1888 to spend the General Reserve Fund on pubUcworks, 
the financul system daborated by the London Convention would 
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have broken down altogether. Between i§88 and 1904 about 
£10,000,000 Was devoted from this fund- to public works. 

In June 1890 Hhe assent of the powers was obtained to the 
conversion of the Preference (Privileged), Domains and Dafra 
loans on the fbllowihgcondirionSiiMposedat the mitiative of the 
French government:— 

1. Tho employment ol tlie economies resulting from the eoaVQr- 
Sion wui to be the Sifb|ectof feture agrenBent wito the power*. 

2. ThdBidra loan was to lie i^bumdat 85 %, instead oi So %, 
as provided by the Law ot Liuuidaiion. 

3. The sales Of Dortiain.s and IMtra lands were to’be restriofed to 

^^.300,000 a year each, thus proHOngiag the patiod of lfa]uidaitiOo< 
of those estates. . 

The interest on the Preference stock was reduced from 5 to 
3I %, and on the Domams from' 5 to 4t %. As regards the' Daira 
loan, there was no apparent reduction in'the rate of istetett, 
which remmned at 4 %, but the bondholders received £85 of die 
new stodc for every £100 of the old. The capitoliof the’debt was 
increased by £1,945,000 by these conversions, while the anainal 
economy to the E^ptian govermnent amounted at the thnc of 
the conversion to £E.348,000. Further, an engagement'wae 
entered into that there should be no reimbursement of the loans 
till 1905 for the Preference and Daira, and 1908 for the Domaias, 
By an arrangement concluded in June 1898, between the Eg3qrtwn 
government and a syndicate, the unsold balance of the Daira 
estates was taken over by the syndicate in’October 1905, for the 
amount of the debt remaining, when the Daira loan ceased to 
exist. The fund formed by the accumulation of Idle edmomies re¬ 
sulting from the conversion of the Privileged^ Daira and Domains 
loan was known as the Conversion Economira Fund. Hie fund 
could not be used for any purpose without the consent of the 
powers, and the money paid into it was invested by the Caisse in 
Egyptian stock. The fund therefore acted as a very expensive 
sinking fund, the market price of the stock purchased being above 
par. Up to X904 the consent of the powers to the employment of 
this fund for any purpose of public utility was withhdd. Oa ’the 
31st of Decemlier of that year the fund amounted to ££.6,031,000. 
It may be added that besides the General Reserve Fund and the 
Conversion Economies Fund, there existed another fond cglled 
the Special Reserve Fund. This was constituted in.i886 and was 
chiefly made up of the net savings of the Egyptian govemmewtan 
its share of the annual surpluses from revenue. Of the thrte 
funds this last-named was the only: one at the absolute disposal 
of the government. The ■whole of the extraordinary expenditure 
of the Sudan campaigns of 1896-1898, with the exception of 
£800,000 granted by the British govermnrait, was paid but of this 
fund—a sum amounting in round figures to £1,500,000. 

Notwithstanding all the hairipering Oonditions stated, the 
prosperity of the country became more .manifest each succe^ng 
year. Daring the four years I883-1SS6, both inclusive^ . 

the aggregate deficit amounted to £E.2,6o6,ooa in 
18S7 there was practical equilibrium in’the budget, in < ' ‘ 
1888 there was a deficit of ££. 53,000. In 1S89 thm was a surplus 
of £E.2i8,ooo, and from that date'onward every year has shown 
a surplus. In 1895 the surplus exceeded, for the first time, 
£E. 1,000,000. The growth of revenue was no less mariced. “ In 
1883—the first complete year after the Britirii occupation—tl» 
revenue was slightly under 9 millions. This sum was collected 
with difficulty. The revenue steadily rose until, in 1890, tiie 
figure of 10 minions was exceeded. In 1897 a figure of over 11 
millions was attained. Continuing to rise with evervinctoasing 
rapidity, a revenue of dose on la millions was collected in 1901 
and 1962, in spite of the fact that during the latter of these two 
years the Nile flood was one of the lowest on’recatd. ’In 1903 the 
revenue amounted to 12^ millions, and in 1904 tfaeumptecedeiited' 
figure of ££.13,906,000 was reached.” * Yet during this period 
the amount of direct tairation remitted reached ££.1,900,000 a 
year. Arrears of land tax to the extent of ££.1,245,000 Were 
cancelled. In Indirect taxation the salt tax had been reduced by 
40,%, the postal, railway and tel^ph rates towered, octroi 
duties and Inidge and lodedaeskbolished. The bnfy increased 
taxation had been on'tobacoO|-on which theduty was raised INMt 
AgMM. Wo. ’s <1403), p. 20. 
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P.T. 14 to P.T. 20 pfr kilogramme. At the same time the house 
duty, with the consent of the powers, had been imposed on 
European residents. The fact that during the period under 
review Egypt suffered very severely from the general fall in the 
price of commodities makes the prosperity of the country the more 
remarkable. Had it not been for the great increase of production 
as the result of improved irrigation and the fiscal relief afforded to 
landowners, the agricultural depression would have impaired the 
financial situation. In this connexion it should be staled that 
during 1899 the reassessment of the land tax, a much-needed 
reform, was seriously taken in hand. The existing assessment, 
made before the British occupation, had long been condemned 
by all competent authorities, but &e inherent intricacies and 
difficulties of the problem had hitherto postponed a solution. 
After careful study and a preliminary examination of the land, a 
scheme was passed which has given satisfaction to the landowning 
community, and which distributes the tax equitably in proportion 
to the fertility of tiie soil. The reassessment was completed in 1907. 

While the country thus prospered it also suffered greatly from 
the restrictions imposed 1^ the system of international control. 
ntetBt system produced a great disproportion between 
otimur- the sums available for capital and those available for 
mathuuh adminbtrative expenditure. Although the money for 
public works could be obtained out of grants from 
the General Reserve Fund, there was no fund from which to 
provide a sufficient sum. to keep those works in order. Moreover, 
to avoid having to pay half the amount received into the General 
Reserve Fund the government was compelled to keep certain 
items of revenue and expenditure out of the accounts altogether 
—a violation of the principles of sound finance. Then there was 
the glaring anomaly of allowing the Conversion Economies to 
accumulate at compound interest in the hands of the conunis- 
sioners of the Caisse, instead of using the money for remunerative 
purposes. The net result of internationalism was to impose an 
extra charge of about (£1,750,000 a year on the Egyptian treasury. 

All these cumbersome restrictions were swept away by the 
khedivial decree of the s8th of November 1904, a decree which 
ejyp, received the assent of the powers and was the result 
«</« of the Anglo-French agreement of April 1904 (see 

tiaameM | History). The decree did not affect the inability 
Ubtrty. Egypt to tax foreigners without their consent nor 
remove the right of Turkey to veto the issue of new loans, but 
in other respects the financial changes made by it were of a 
radical character. The main effect was to give to the Egyptian 
govemmeftt a free hand in the disposal of its own resources so 
long as the punctual payment of interest on the debt was assured. 
The plan devised by &e London Convention of fixing a limit 
to administrative expenditure was abolished. The consent of 
the Caisse to the raising of a new loan was no longer required. 
The Caisse itself remained, but shorn of all political and adminis¬ 
trative powers, its functions being strictly limited to receiving 
the assigned revenues and to ensuring the due payment of the 
coupon. The nature of the assigned revenue was altered, the land 
tax being substituted for those previously assigned, that tax 
bring chosen as it had a greater character of stability than 
any other source of revenue. By this means Egypt gained com¬ 
plete control of its railways, telegraphs, the port of Alexandria 
and the customs, and as a consequence the mixed administration 
known as the Railway Board ceased to exist Moreover, it was 
provided that when the Caisse had received from the land tax 
the amount needed for the service of the debt, the balance of the 
tax ^ to be pwd direct to the Egyptian treasury. The Con¬ 
version Economies Fund was also placed at the free disposal 
of the Egyptian government The General Reserve Fund 
cea.sed to exist, but for the better sseurity of the bondholders 
a reserve fund of £1,800,000 was constituted and left in the 
hands of the Caisse to be used in the highly improbable event 
of the land tax being insufficient to meet the‘debt charges. 
Moreover, the Caisse .started under the new arrangement wi^ a 
cash balance of >,fi,a50,ooo. The interest of the money lying 
in the’hands of the CiMB%goes towards meeting die debt charges 
and thus reduces the amount needed from the land tax. Ihe 


bondholders gained a further material advantage by the consent 
of the Egyptian government to delay the conversion of the 
loans, whi^ under previous amuigements they would have been 
free to do in 1905. It was agreed that there should be no con¬ 
version of the Guaranteed or Privileged debts before 1910 and 
no conversion of the Unified debt until 1912. Such were the 
chief provisions of the khedivial decree, and in 1905, for the first 
time, it was possible to draw up the E^ptian budget in accord¬ 
ance with the needs of the country and on perfectly sound 
principles. 

In the system adopted in 1905 and since maintained, recurring and 
non-recurring e^nditure were shown separately, the non-recurring 
expenditure being termed “ special.” At the same time a new 
General Reserve Fund was created, made up chiefly of the surpluses 
of the old General Reserve, Specud Reserve, and Conversion 
Economies funds. This new fund started with a capital of 
and was replenished by the surpluses of subsequent 
years, by the interest earned by its temporary investment, and by 
the sums accruing by the liquidation of the Dafra and Domains loans. 
During 1905 and 1906 about £3,000.000 was paid into the fund 
through the liquidation of the I%lra loan. From this fund, which 
had a balance of over £12,000,000 in 1906, is taken capital expendi¬ 
ture on remunerative public works in Egypt and the Sudan, and 
while the fund lasts the necessity for any new loan is avoided. The 
greater freedom of action attained as the re.sult of the Anglo-French 
declaration of 1904 enabled the Egyptian government to advance 
simultaneously the lines of fiscal refarp] and increased ad¬ 
ministrative expenditure. Thus in 1906 the salt monopoly wus 
abolished at a cost to the revenue of £ij3,Ooo, while the reduction 
of Import duties on coal and other fuels, Bve-stock. &c., involved 
a further loss of £118,000, and an increase of over £1,000,000 in 
expenditure was bndgeted for. The accounts for 1907 showed 
a total revenue of ^^.16,368,000 and a total expenditure of 
14,280,000, a surplus of ;£E.2.o88.ooo. The annual growth of 
revenue for the previous five years averted over ^£12.500,000. 
About one-third of the annual revenue is derived from the land tax ; 
customs and tobacco duties yield about £3,000,000, and an equal or 
larger amount is received from railways and other revenue-earning 
departments. The chief items of ordmary expenditure are tribute 
and debt charges, the expenses of the civil administration, of the 
Egyptian army (between £500,000 and £600,000 yearly), of the 
revenue-eacning departments and of pensions. 

It will be convenient here to summarise the position of the 
Egyptian debt at the close of 190^ that is at the period immediately 
following the liquidation of the Daira loan. In a previous table it 
has been shown that under the Law of Liquidation of 1880 the total 
debt was £98,640,000. In 1883, the first complete year after tlie 
British occupation, the capital of the debt—then exclusively held 
by the public—was £96,457,000. In 1885 the Guaranteed loan, th" 
nominal capital of which was £9,424,000, was issued, and in 1891 
the debt reached its maximum figure of £106,802,000. At that 
period the charge for interest and sinking fund was £4,127,000. On 
the 3jst of December 1905 the total capital of the debt was 
follows;— 


Guaranteed 3 % ,.£7,849,000 

Preference 3J %.31,128,000 

Unified 4 % 35.072.000 

Domains 4f%.1,535,000 


Total , . £96,484,000 

The charge on account of interest and sinking fund was £3,709,000. 
Thus the capital of the debt in 1905 stood at almost tlic exact figure 
it did in 1883, altliough by borrowing and conversion operations 
nearly £17,000,000 bad in the meantime been added to the capital. 
This reduction was brought about by surplus revenue, and by the 
operation of the sinking fund in the case of the Guaranteed loan, 
while £15,729,000 had been wiped out by the sale of Daira and 
Domains property. These figures do not, however, indicate fully the 
prosperity of the country, for although the nominal amount of 
the capital was practically identical in 1883 and 1905, in the latter 
year the Egyptian government or the Caisse held stock (bought 
with surplus revenue) to the value of £8,770,000. The amount of 
debt in the hands of the public was therefore only £87,714,000, that 
is to say £8,743,000 less than in 1883, while the interest charge to be 
borne by the taxpayer of Egypt was £3,378,000, being £890,000 
less than in 1883. The charge amounts to about 40 % of the national 
expenditure. On the otlier band, Egypt is not now weighed down 
with a huge warlike expenditure. There is no navy to support, 
and the army co.sts but 7 % of the total expenditure. 

AtJTHORmES.—A concise view of the financial situation in 1877 
will lie found in J. M. McCoan’s Egypt as it is (London, n.d.). Mr 
Cave's report is printed in an appendix. The subsequraf nistory 
of Egyptian finance is told in the following blue-hooks, &c.:— 
Corrsspottdsnee respecting the Stats Domains of Egypt (1883) ; State¬ 
ment of the Eevesms ana Expenditure of Egypt, together with a I.ist 
of the Egyptian Bonds and the Charges for their Services (1885) : 
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Rtports on tiie Finaucu of Bfypt, by the British agent, yearly iiom 
1888; Convention . . . relative to the Finance of Egypt, signed at 
London, March iS, iSSj : Khedivial decree of the raKS November sgo^; 
Compte giniral de I'administration des finances, issued yearly at Cairo. 
Consult also the vrorks of Lord Cromer, Lord Milner, and Sir A, 
Colvin cited under § History, last section. (£. Go.; F. R. C.) 

. The Egyptian dirmy. 

The fellah soldier has been aptly likened to a bicycle, which 
although incapaUe of standing up alone, is very useful while 
under the control of a skilful master. It is generally 
believed that the successes gained in the time of the 

* Pharaohs were due to foreign legions; and from 
Cambyses to Alexander, from the Ptolemies to Antony (Cleo¬ 
patra), from Augustus to the 7th century, throughout the 
Arab period, and from Saladin’s dynasty down to the middle of 
the 13th century, the military power of Egypt was dependent 
on mercenaries. The Mamelukes (slaves), imported from the 
eastern borders of the Black Sea and then trained as soldiers, 
usurped the government of Egypt, and held it till 1517, when 
the Ottomans began to rule. This form of government, speaking 
generally, endured till the French invasion at the end of Ae i8th 
century. British and Turkish troops drove the French out after 
an occupation of two years, the British troops remaining till 1803. 
Then Mehemct Ali, a small tobacconist of Kavala, Macedonia, 
coming with Albanian mercenaries, made himself governor, and 
later (1811), by massacring the Mamelukes, became the actual 
master of the country, and after seven years’ war brought Arabia 
under Egypt’s rule. He subdued Nubia and Sennar in 1820-22; 
and then, requiring a larger army, he obtained instructors from 
France. To them were handed over 1000 Turks and Circassians 
to be trained as officers, who later took command of 30,000 
Sudanese. 'Phese died so rapidly in Egypt from pneumonia * 
that Mehemet Ali conscripted over 250,000 fellahin, and in so 
arbitrary a fashion that nmny peasants mutilated themselves 
to avoid the much-dreaded service. ITie common practice 
was to place a small piece of nitrate of silver into the eye, which 
was then kept tightly bandaged till the sight was destroyed. 
Battalions were then formed of one-eyed men, and of soldiers 
who, having cut off their right-hand fingers, were made to shoot 
from the left shoulder. Every man who could not purchase 
exemption, with the exception of those living in Cairo, Alexandria 
and Suez, on becoming 19 years old was liable nominally to 12 
years’ service; but many men were kept for 30 or 40 years, 
in spite of constant appeals. Nevertheless Qie experiment 
succeeded. The docile, yet robust and hardy peasants, under 
their foreign leaders, gained an unbroken series of successes in 
the first Syrian War; and after the bloody battle of Konia 
(1832), where the raw Turkish army was routed and the grand 
vizier taken prisoner, it was only European intervention which 
prevented the Egyptian general, Ibrahim Pasha, from marching 
unopposed to the Bosphorus. The defeat of the Turkish army 
at Nizib (Nezeeb or Nisib), in the second Syrian Wy (1839), 
showed that it was possible to obtain favourable military results 
with Egyptians when stiffened by foreigners and well commanded. 
Ibrahim, the hero of Konia, declhred, however, that no native 
Egyptian ought to rise higher than the rank of sergeant; and 

*-h® Syrian campaigns nearly all the officers were Turks or 
Circassians, as were several non-commissioned officers. In the 
cavalry and artillery many of the privates were foreigners, 
numbers of the janissaries who escaped the massacre at Stamboul 
(1832) having joined Mehemet Ali^s army. 

In the reign of Abbas, who succeeded Mehemet Ali, the 
Egyptian troops were driven from Nejd, and the Wahhabi 
state recovered its independence. The next viceroy. Said, began 
as an ardent soldier, but took to agriculture, and at his death 
(1863) ^000 men only were retained under arms. Ismail, on 
succeedmg, immediately added 27,000 men, and in seven years 
was able to put 100,000 men, well equipped, in the field. He 
sent 10,000 men to help to suppress a rebellion in Crete, and 

' Similar mortality, though on a smaller scale, ilcurred in 1889, 
when Sudanese battalions coming from Suakin were detained 
temporarily in Cairo. 
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conquered the greater p«rt of the (Nile) ^udan; but an ex¬ 
pedition of 11,000 men, sent to Abyssinia under Prince Hasan 
and Rateb Pasha, well etjuipped with guns and all essentials, 
was, in two successive disasters (1875 8nd 1876^, practically 
dmtroyed. The education of Eg^tiaas in contmental cities 
had not produced the class of l^ers who led the fei^in to 
victory at Konia. 

Isma^’s exactions from the Egyptian peasantry reacted on 
the army, causii^ discontent ; and when he was tottering on 
the throne he instigated mUitaiy demonstmtions against his 
o^ g;overnment, and, by thus sapping the foundations of 
discipline, assisted Arabi’s revolution ; tSe result was the battle 
of Tell el-Kebir, the British occupation, and the disbandment 
of the* army, which at that time in Egypt proper consisted 
of j8,ooo men. Ismail had collected 500 neld^ns, 200 Arm¬ 
strong cannon, and had created factories of warlike and other 
stores. These latter were conducted extravagantly, and badly 
administered. 

In January 1883, Major-General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., 
was given £200,000, and directed to spend it in raising a fellahin 
force of 6000 men for the defmice of Egypt He was 
assisted at first by 26 officers, amongst whom were 
two who later became successively sirdars—Cdionel 
F. Grenfell, commanding a brigade, and Lieutenant H. Kitchener, 
R.E., second in command of the cavalry regiment. There were 
four batteries, eight battalions, and a camel company. Each 
battalion of the ist infantry brigade had three British mounted 
officers, Turks and Egyptians holding the corresponding positions 
in the battalions of the 2nd Brigade. The sirdar selected these 
native officers from those of Arabi’s followers who had been 
the least prominent in the recent mutiny; non-commiesioned 
officers who had been drill-instructors in the old army were 
recalled temporarily, but all the privates were conscripted from 
their villages. The earlier merciless practice had been in theory 
abolished by a decree based on the German system, published 
in 1880; but owing to defective organization, and internal 
disturbances induced by Khedive Ismail’s follies, the law had 
not been applied, and the 6000 recruits collected at Cairo in 
January 1^3 represented the biggest and strongest peasants 
who could not purchase exemption by bribing the officials 
concerned. The difficulties experienced in applying the 1880 
decree were great, but the perseverance of British officers gave 
the oppressed peasants, in 1885, an equitable law, which has 
been since improved by the decree of 1900. General considera¬ 
tions later cauiied the sirdar to allow exemption by payment 
of (Badalia) £20 before ballot This tax, which is popular 
amongst the peasantry, produce!] in 1906 ££.150,000, and over 
£250,000 in 1908. Ttus is a marked indication of the increasing 
prosperity of the fellahin. A portion of the badalia is expended 
m the betterment of the sdidier’s position. He is no longer 
drafted into the police on completing his army service, but goes 
free at the end of five years with a gift of £E.2o. The sirdu is 
allowed, moreover, to use £20,000 per annum of the badalia for 
the improvement of the ed^ucation of the rank and file. As ah 
experiment the police is now a voluntary service, except in 
Alexandria and Cairo, for which cities peasants are conscripted 
for the police under army conditions. The recruiting super¬ 
intending committee, traveling through districts, supervise 
every ballot, and work under stringent rules which render 
systematic bribery difficult. The recruits who draw unlucky 
numbers at 19 years of age are i^dom called up till they are 
23, when they are summoned by name and escorted by a police¬ 
man to Cairo. To prevent substitution on the journey each 
recruit wears a string girdle sealed in 1 «« 1 . The periods of service 
are: with the colours, 5 years; in the reswve, 5 years, during 
which time they may be called up for police service, manoeuvres, 
&c. The pay is ^.3, 14s. per annum for all services, and the 
liberal scale of mtions of meat, bread and rice remains as before 
in,theory, but in practice the value of pay and food received is 
greatly enhanced. So with tiie pension and promotion 
regulations. They were in t88a sufficiently liberal on paper, 
but had never bwn carried into effect. 
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The efforts of 48 ^ericanoffioers.’frho under Gen. C. P. Stone 
lealously served Ismail, had entirely feiled to overcome Egyptian 
venality and intrigue ; and in spite of the miltey schools, with 
a comprehensive syllabus, the only peroeptiWe difference betw^ 
the Eg>’pt^ officer and private in 1879 consisted, according 
to one of the Americans, in the fact that the first was the product 
of the harem, and .the second of the field. Marshal Marmont, 
writing in 1839, mentions the capacity of the Egyptians for 
endurance; arid it was tested in 1883, espedally in the and 
Brigade, since its officers (Turks and Egyptians), anxious to 
excel as drUl-inasters, worked their men not only from mom 
till eve, but also by kmplight in the corridors of the barracks. 
On the 31st March 1883, ten weeks after the arrival of the fiwt 
draft of recruits, about 5600 men went through the ceremonial 
parade movements as practised by the British guards in Hyde 
Pork, with unusual precision. The British officers had acquired 
the words of command in Turkish, as used in the old army, an 
attempt to substitute Egyptian words having failed owing to 
lack of crisp, shaap-sounding words. As the E^ptian brigadier, 
who had spent some years in Berlin, spoke German fluently, 
and it was also understood by the senior British officers, that 
language was used for all commands given by the sirdar on 
that special parade. The British drill-book, minus about one- 
third of tire least serviceable movements, was translated by m 
English officer, and by. 1900 every necessaty British official 
book had been published in Eng ish and Arabic, except the new 
Recruiting'Law (1885) and a manufacturing manual, for which 
French and Arabic effitions are in use. The discipline of the 
old army had been regulated by a translation of part of the Code 
Napoleon, which was inadequate for an Eastern army, and the 
sirdar* replaced it by the British Army Act of 1881, slightly 
modified, and printed in Arabic. 

The task undertaken by the small body of British officers 
was difficult. There was not one point in the former administra¬ 
tion of the army acceptable to i^glish gentlemen. That there 
had been no adequate auxiliary departments, without which 
an army cannot move or be efficient, was comparatively a minor 
difficulty. To succeed, it was essential that the fellah should 
be taught that discipline might be strict without being oppressive, 
that pay and rations would be fairly distributee^ that brutal 
usage by superiors would be checked, that complaints would be 
thoroughly investigated, and impartial justice meted out to 
soldiers of all ranks. An epidemic of diolera in the summer 
of 1883 gave the British officers their first chance of acquiring 
the esteefti and confidence of their men, and the opportunity 
was nobly utilized. While the patient fellah, resigned to the 
decrees of the Almighty, saw the ruling Egyptian class hurry 
away from Cairo, he saw also those of his comrades who were 
stricken tenderly nursed, soothed in death’s struggles, ^d in 
many cases actually washed, laid out and intened by their new 
self-saorificing and determined masters. The regeneration of 
the fellahin army dates from that epidemic. 

When the Egyptian Array of the Delta was dispersed at 
Tell el-Kebir, the khedive had 40,000 troops in the Sudan, 
scattered from Massawa on the Red Sea to 1200 m. towards the 
west, and frean Wadi Haifa, rsoo m. southward to Wadelai, 
near Albert Nyanza. These were composed of Turks, Albanians, 
Circassians and some Sudanese. Ten thousand idlahin, collected 
in March 1883, mainly from Arabi's former forces, set out from 
Duem, 100 m. south of Khartum, in September 1883, under 
Hicks I^ha, a dauntless retired Indian Army officer, to vanquish 
the Mahdi. They disappeared in the deserts of Kordofan, 
where they were destroy^ by the Mahdists about 50 m. soutii 
of £1 Ob^ In the wave of successful rebellion, except at 
Khartum, few of the Egyptian garrisons were killed when the 
posts fell, long residence and local family ties rendering easy 
their assimilation in the ranks of the Mahdists. 

' Baker Pasha, with about 4000 coinstabiilsny,‘who were old 
soldiers, attempted to relieve Tokar in February 1884. He ^as 
attacked by 1200 tribespen and utterly routed, losing 4 Kiupp 
guns, a machine guns and 3000 rifles. Only 1400 E^ptians 
escaped the slaughter. 


' The sirdar made an attempt to raise a battalion of Albanians, 
but tire few men obtained mutinied when ordered to proceed 
to the Sudan, and it was deemed advisable, after the ringleaders 
had been executed, to abandon the idea, and rely on bkeks to 
stiffen the fellahin. Than the 9th (Sudanese) Battalion was 
created for service at Suakin, and four others having been 
successively added, these* (with one exception—at Gedaref) 
have since borne the brunt of all the fighting which has been 
done by the khedivial troops. The Egyptian troops in the 
operations near Suakin behaved weU; and there were many 
instances of personal gallantry by individual soldiers. In the 
autumn of 1884. when a British expedition went up the Nile to 
endeavour to relieve the heroic Gordon, besieged in Khartum, 
ti»e Egyptians did remarkably ^ood woric on the line of com¬ 
munication from Assiut to Korti, a distance of 800 m., and tlie 
training and experience thus gained were of great value in all 
subsequent operations. The honesty and discipline of the 
fellah were shown to be undoubtedly of a high order. When the 
crews of the whale-boats were conveying stores, the forwarding 
officers tried to keep brandy and such like medical comforts 
from the European crews, coffee and tea from Canadian voyageurs 
and sugar from Kroo boys. The only immaculate carrier was 
the Egyptian. A large sum of specie having failed under British 
escort to reach Dongola, an equivalent sum was handed to an 
Egyptian lieutenant of six months’ service, with 10 men, and 
duly reached its destination. 

Twelve years later the standard of honesty was unimpaired, 
and the British officers had imparted energy and activity into 
Egyptians of all ranks. The intelligent professional knowledge 
of the native officers, taught under British gentlemen, and the 
constant hard work cheerfully rendered by the fellah soldiers, 
were the main factors of the success achieved at Omdurman on 
the 2nd of September 1898. The large depots of stores at 
Assuan, Haifa and Dongola could only be cursorily supervised 
by British officers, and yet when the stores were received at the 
advance depot the losses were infinitesimal. 

By nature the fellah is unwarlike. Bom in the valley of a 
great river, he resembles in many respects the Bengali, who 
exists under similar conditions; but the Egyptian cA«r«et«r 
has proved capable of greater improvement. He is atBgyp- 
stronger in frame, and can undergo greater exertion. <*•” 
Singularly unemotional, he stood steady at Tell el- ** 

Kebir after Arabi Pasha and all his officers, from general to sub¬ 
altern, had fled, and gave way only when decimated by the 
British field artillery firing cose shot. At El Teb, however, in 
1884 he allowed himself to be slaughtered by tribesmen formerly 
despised, and only about one-fourth of the force under General 
Valentine Baker escaped. Baker Pasha’s force was termed 
constabulary, yet his men were all old soldiers, though new to 
their gallant leader and to the small band of their brave but 
strange British officers. Since that fatal day, however, many 
of the fellahin have shown they are capable of devoted conduct, 
and much has been done to raise in the soldiers a sense of .self- 
respect, and, in spite of centuries of oppression, of veracity. 
The barrack-square drill was smart under the old system, but 
there was no fire discipline, and all individuality was crushed. 
Now both are encouraged, and the men, receivit^ their full 
rations, are unsurpassable in endurance at work and in marching. 
All the troops present in the surprise fight when the Dervish 
force was destroyed at Fiiket in June 1896 had covered long 
distances, and one battalion (the loth Sudane.se) acooniplished 
90 m. within 72 hours, including the march back to railhead 
immediately after the action. The troops under Colonel Parsons, 
Royal Artillery, who beat the Dervishes at Gedaref, were so 
rf\ort of British officers that all orders were necessarily given in 
Arabic and carried to commanders of units by Arabs. While 
an Egyptian battalion was attacking in line, it was halted to 
repel a rush from tiie rear, and front and rwr ranks were simul¬ 
taneously engaged, firing in opposite directions—yet •tiie f^ahin 
were absolutely steady; they shot well and showed no signs of 
trepidation. On the other hsmd, neither was thereany exultation 
after their victory. It has been aptly said “ the fellah would 
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make an admirable.Mldier if he«aly wished to hillaqineoiie l*’ 
The feUahin furaiah threO squadrons, fire batteries,ifureeigarTWon 
artdlery companies and nine battalions. 

The wfcll-edacated Egyptian officer, with his natural aptitude 
for figures, does siAordinatei regimental routme carefully, and 
works well when supervised hy men of stronger diaTadtat. ■ The 
ordinary Egyptian is not self-relianfonenergetic by nature,; and, 
like most Eastern people, finds it difiicult to be impartial where 
duty and family or other personal relations are in the balance. 
The black soldier has, on the other hand, many of tilie finest 
fighdng qualities. This was observed by British officers, from 
the time of the preliminary operations about Ko^ and at the 
action near Ginnis in December 1885 down to die brilliant 
opemtions iq the pursuit of the Mahdists on the Blue Nile after 
the action of Gedaref (subsequent to the battle of Omdurman), 
and the fighting in Kordofan in j8gg, which resulted in the death 
of the khalifa and bis amirs. 

Black soldiers served in the army of Mehemet Ali, but their 
fighting value was not then duly appreciated. Prior to the death 
of the khalifa, many of his soldiers deserted to join their brethren 
who had been captured by the sirdar’s troops, during the gradual 
advance up the Nile. After 1899 many more enlisted: the 
greater number were Shilluks and Dinkas coming from the 
country between Fashoda and the equatorial provinces, but a 
proportion came from the western borders of the Sudan, and some 
from Wadai and Bomu. Many were absolute savages, difficult 
to control, wayward and thoughtless like children. Sudanese 
ore very excitable and apt to get out of hand ; unlike the fellahs 
they ate not fond of drill, and are slow to acquire it; but their 
dash, pugnacious instincts and desire to close with an enemy, 
are valuable military qualities. The Sudanese, moreover, shoot 
better than the fell^in, whose eyesight is often defective. The 
Sudanese captain can .seldom read or write, and is therefore 
in the hands of the Egyptian-horn company quartermaster- 
sergeant as regards pay and clothing accounts. He is slow, and 
as a rule has little knowledge of drill. Nevertheless he is self- 
reliant, much respected by his men, and can be trusted in the 
field to carry out any orders received from his British ofiker. 
The most efficient companies in the Sudanese battalions are 
apparently those in which the captain is a black and the lieu¬ 
tenants are Egyptians. 

In 1008 the Egyptian army, with a total establishment of 18,000, 
consisted of three scjiiadrons of cavalry (one composed of Sudane.se) 
each numbering iiC men; four Iiatteiies of fi^d artillery and a 
Maxim battery, horses and mules being used, with a total strength of 
1257 of all ranks ; the camel corps, 626 of all ranks (fellahin and 
Sudanese); and nine fellahin and six Sudanese infantry battalions, 
lo.6yi of all ranks. Every battalion receives two additional com¬ 
panies on mol)ilir.ation and takes the field with six comparries. 

The armament of the mfantry is Martini-lienry Tide and bayonet; 
of the cavalry, lance, sword and carbine. 

There are seven gunboats on the Nile. 

The medical department (reorganixed in i88.t by Surgeon-Major 
J. G. Rogers at the time of the cholera epidemic) control^ in peace 
fourteen station hospitals, and in war furnishes a mobile held hos¬ 
pital to each brigade. There are also veterinary station hospitals. 
The supply department controls mills at Tura, Haifa and Khartum. 

The stringent system of selecting Brrtish ofiScBrs, originated by the 
first sirdar m 1883, is shown by the fact that of the 24 employed in 
creating the army, 14 rose to be generals. The competition for 
employment in the army is still severe. In 1908 there were 140 
British warrant and non-commissioned officers. Four of the fellahin 
battalions were officered by Oriefitals; in the other 'ftw, British 
officers commanded. Seven officers were employed with the axtiUery, 
six with the camel, corps. Each of the Sudtmese .battaliena.li^ four 
British officers, and each squadron of cavalry one. Xwelye medical 
and two vetcrina^ officers are also'employed dcpartrhentally, as 
well as officers acting as directors of Supply, &c. Since 'the assump¬ 
tion of conpnand % the third sirdar, ColoiKl (afterwards Imrd) 
Kitehenur, the ordnance, supply and engineer services have been 
separately administered, and a financial secretary is cha^d with 
the duty of preparing the budget, making contracts, Ac. 'She total 
annual Expenditure is (jOo.OoO, 

The reo^ianised mdii^ school system under British control, for 
supplying officers, dates from 1B87. The course lasts for about two 
years, and two hundred students can be accommoi^ied,. After the 
rCconquesi of the Sudan one-fourth of the cadets in the ndlitani 
school of Cairo were Sudanese. Later, hoWever, the Sildififese cadEfii 
wore'tmnsferred to a branch school at Khartnm. 


' The army'raised by th<»fii«|: airdwe iniJanuarjiraS^ .was ibWy 
.conunended for its wqrjc on t^e l^e.of ,oopwMniqatipa,pt884<-i^j, 
land its artillery and camelry distumuisheq themsplyi^ in the action 
at Kiiffiekan in Pdbtwhry ’1885.' Qilenel stf iTShcto Grenfiffi suc¬ 
ceeded Gensral Sir Evdyn Wood in Mslsch 1885, 'arid WhSE under 
his oommand the army continuod to i^rove, and foui^t suscasoful 
actions at Gemajza, Argin. Tofld and p%ksx. At Tpski the. Dervish 
force was nearly annihilated. In March 1892 Cpjonel Kitchener 
succeeded General Sir Francis Grenfell, and fouryi^rs lifter bbganfch 
suooessffil reoonquest of the SudSei. Iri June iwO. owing to'the 
indefatigable exertions of' Major Wingate,,a .perieeted is^em «f 
secret intelligence enabled the sirdar.,fo ,brirg on overwhelming 
force pf 6 to 1 against the Dervish puftiost nt Eiiket and deStfoy it. 
In'Septianber 1896 a skirmish at Hafir,' %W'siitilariy suc6e»tM 
tactics, gave the British commander the'possession of Congdla. 
On the ythpf Avigust 1897 Colonel Hunter,sniprited and smiibilated 
a iveak Dervish prison at Abu Hamed, to which place, by the 3i8t 
of October 1897, a railway had been hud acrosi; the Nubian desert 
from 'Wadi Hufa, a distance of 236 m,, the " record'" construction 
of '3300 yds surveyed, embanked and laid In one dsy havitn been 
attained. On tbe 26th of December 1897 tbeiltaiisst troops 'Uaded 
over Kassala to Colonel Harsons, R.A. On tbe 8th of April 1898 
a British division, with the Egyptian army, destroyed thp Dervish 
force under the amir Mahmud Ahmed', on the Atbara riveif. On the 
2nd of Septemlier the khalifa attacked the Britisb-Egyptian trorips 
at Kecren (near Omdurman), and being nutted, bis men dispened; 
Khartum was occupied, and on the ipth.of September tbe Egyptian 
Sag was rehoLsted at Fashoda. On the 22nd of September 1898 
Gedaref was taken from the amir Ahmed Fedfl by Coionel'yarsdns, 
and on the ablh of Decemlier the army of Ahmed FEdil was finally 
defeated and dispersed near Roseires. The. khalifa's army, xedueed 
to an insignificant number, after several unsuccessful engagemants 
withdrew to the west of the Nile, where it was attacked on we gafk 
of November 1899, after a forced march by Colonel Wingate, and 
annihilated. The khalifa himself was hilled ; while the victor, who 
had joined tise Egyptian army in 18B3 as aide-de-camp to tbe first 
sirdar, in Dccomhor 1899 became tlie fourth sirdar, as Major-Geoeial 
Sir F. R, Wingate, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., &c. (E„\)^ 

n. Ancient Egypt 

A. Exfimition and Research .—Owing to its early develop¬ 
ment of a high civiliution with written records, its wealth, 
and its preservative climate, Egypt is the country which most 
amply repays archaeulc^ical research. It is especially those 
long ages during which Egypt was an independent centre of 
culture and government, before its absorption in the Persian 
empire in the 6th cenwry b.c., that make the most powerfid. 
appeal to the imagination and can often justify this appeal by 
the splendour of the monuments representing them. Later, 
however, the history of Hellenism, the provincial history of the 
Roman empire, the rise of Christianity and the triumph of Jslom 
successively receive brilliant illustration in Egypt. * 

As early as the 17th century travellers b^an to bring borne 
specimens of. ancient Egyptian 'handiwiNk: a valual& stde 
from Sakkara of the beginning of the Old Kingdomwraa presented 
to tbe Ashmolean, Museum ati Oxford iki 1683. In the foBowir^ 
century the Englishman R. Pococke (1704-1763.), the Dane 
F. L. Norden (1708-1742),'both travelling m 1737, and others 
later, planned, described or figured Egyptian ruins in a primitive 
way and identified many of the sites with cities liiamed in glimsiewl 
authors. Napoleon’s great miiitaty expedition1798 was 
accompanied by a scientific Oommitsioii including, artuts and 
archaeologists, the results of whose labours fill leveml of the 
magnificent volumes of the Desert plum de i’^^igypte.i Ihe 
antiquities collected by tho expedition, inchiding the fsimous 
Rosetta stoney were Ceded to the British goventmeet at .tiie 
capitulation of. Alexandria, in 1^1.. Ther^ter' M^emet M 
threw Egypt freely open to Europeans, and a busy traffic in 
antiquities began, chiefly through the agency of the consuls of 
different powers. From the year i8ao onwards the growth ^ 
the European coileetxins wosirapid, and ChampoUion’s decipher- 
ments (see below, § "Language and Writing"),of the hieie- 
glyphic inscriptions, dating from i8Bt,iBdded fz^ limpettis to 
the faffiion of collecting, in spite > of (foubts as toitheir trust¬ 
worthiness. Ih 1827 a combined 'toepeditioA led by iChiStDmllion 
aq|f Rosellini was despitched by tiie governments of Ftaaoe 
and Tuscany, and accomplished a great dcal;of valuable wodc 
in copying scenei and inscriptions. But; the greatest of;wok 
expeditions was that of Lepsiusy under the aui^es of tbs. 
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Prussian government in 184S-1845. 4 t 8 labours embraced not 
only Egypt and Nubia (as far as Khartum) but also the Egyptian 
monuments in Sinai and Syria; its immense harvest of material 
is of the highest value, the new device of taking paper impres¬ 
sions or “ squeezes ” giving lepsius a great advantage over his 
predecessors, similar to tlmt which was later conferred by the 
phptographic camera- 

A new period was opened in Egyptian exploration ^n 1858 
when Manette was appointed director of archaeologies works 
in Egypt, his duties being to saf^ard the monuments and 
prevent their exploitation ^ dealers. As early as 1835 Mehemet 
Ali had given orders for a museum to be form^; little, however, 
was accomplished before the whole of the resulting collection 
was given away to the Archduke Maximilian of Austria ih 1855. 
Mariette, who was appointed by the viceroy Said Pasha at 
the instance of the French government, succeeded in making 
his office effective and permanent, in spite of political intrigues 
and the whims of hn Oriental ruler; he also secured a building 
on the island of Bulak (Bulaq) for a viceregal museum in which 
the results of his explorations could be permanently housed. 
Supported by the French interest, the established character 
of this work as a department of the Egyptian government 
(which also claims the ancient sites) has been fully recc^nized 
since the British occupation. The “ Service of Antiquities ” 
now boasts a lar^e annual budget and employs a number of 
European and native officials—a director, curators of the museum, 
European inspectors and native sub-inspectors of provinces 
(at Luxor for Upper Egypt and Nubia, at Assiut for Middle 
Egypt and the Fayum, at Mansura for Lower Egypt, besides a 
European official in charge of the government excavations at 
Memphis). The museum, no longer the property of an individual, 
was removed in 1889 from the small building at Bulak to a disused 
palace at Giza,and sinceipoz has been established at Kasr-en-Nil, 
Cairo, in a special building, of ample size and safe from fire and 
flood. In the year 1881 the directorship of the museum was 
temporarily undertaken by Prof. Maspero, who resumed it in 
1899. The admirably conducted Archaeological Survey of the 
piortion of Nubia threatened by the raising of the Assuan dam 
is in the charge of another department—the Sijpvey department, 
directed for many years up to 1909 by Captain H. G. Lyons. 
Non-official agencies (supported by voluntary contributions) 
for exploration in Egypt comprise the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
started in London in i88t,witb its two branches,viz. the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey (1890) for copying and publishing the monuments 
alwve grodnd, and the Graeco-Roman Branch (1897), well known 
through the brilliant work in Greek papyri of B. P. Grenfell and 
Al S. Hunt; and the separate Research Account founded by 
Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie in London (University College) 
in 1896, and since 1905 called the British School of Archaeology 
in Egypt (see especially Memphis). The Mission archeologique 
franfaise au Cairo, established as a school by the French govern¬ 
ment in 1881, was re-organized in 1901 on a lavish scale under the 
tide Inslitut ^ranfois d’areheologie. orientate du Cairo, and domi¬ 
ciled with pnnting-press and library in a fine building near the 
museum. As the result of an excellent bargain, it was afterwards 
removed to the Munira palace in the south-east part of the city. 
An archaeologist is attached to the German general consulate to 
look after the interests of German museums, and is director of 
the German Institute of Archaeology. TTie Orient-Gesellschaft 
(German Orient Society) has worked in Egypt since 1901 with 
brilliant results. Excavations and explorations are also con¬ 
ducted annually by the agents of universities and museums in 
England, America and Germany, and by private explorers, 
concessions being granted gene^ly on the terms that die 
Egyptian government shall retain half of the antiquities dis¬ 
covered! while the other half remmns for the finders. 

The era of scientific excavation began with Flinders Petrie’s 
work at Tanis in 1883. Previous explorers kept dfcientific aims 
in view, but dm idea of scientific archaeology was not realized 
by thim. Hie procedu^ in scientific excavation is directed 
to collecting and interprtting all the informatioa that can be 
obtained fnm the excavation as to the history and nature of 


the site explored, be it town, temple, house, cemetery or individual 
grave, wasting no evidence that results from it touching the 
endless problems which scientific archaeology affords—whrtber 
in regard to arts and crafts, manners and customs, language, 
history or beliefs. This is a totally different thing from mere 
hunting for inscriptions, statues or other portable objects sriiich 
will present a greater or les^ value in themselves even when torn 
from their context. Such may, of course, form the greater 
part of the harvest and working material of a scientific excavator ; 
their presence is most welcome to him, but their complete absence 
need be no bar to his attainment of important historical results. 
The absence of scientific excavation in Egypt was deplored by 
the Scottish archaeologist, Alexander Henry Rhind (1833-1863), 
as early as 1862, Since Flinders Petrie began, the general level 
of research has gradually risen, and, while much is shamefully 
bad and destructive, there is a certain proportion that fully 
realizes the requirements of scientific archaeology. 

Antiquities, Sites, fire.—The remains for archaeological in¬ 
vestigation in Egypt may be roughly classified as material and 
literary: to the latter belong the texts on papyri and the 
inscriptions, to the former the sites of ancient towns with the 
temples, fortifications and houses; remains of roads, canals, 
quarries and other matters falling within the domain of ancient 
topography ; the larger monuments, as obelisks, statues, stelae, 
&c.; and finally the small antiquities—utensils, clotlies, weapons, 
amulets, &c. Where moisture can reach the antiquities their 
preservation is no better in Egypt than it would have been in 
other countries ; for this reason all the papyri in the Delta have 
perished unless they happen to have been charred by fire. A 
terrible pest is a kind of termite which is locally abundant and 
has probably visited most parts of Egypt at one time or another, 
destroying ^ dead vegetable or animal material in the soil that 
was not specially protected. 

In Lower Egypt the cities built of crude brick were very 
numerous, especially after the 7th century B.c., but owing to 
the value of stone very few of their monuments have escaped 
destruction: even the mounds of rubbish which marked their 
sites furnish a valuable manure for the fields and in consequence 
are rapidly disappearing. Granite and other hard stones, having 
but a limited use (for millstones and the like), have the best 
chance of sun'ival. At Bubastis, Tanis, Behbeit (Iseum) and 
Heliopolis considerable stone remains have been discovered. 
In the north of the Delta, wherever salt marshes have prevented 
cultivation in modem times, the mounds, such as those of 
Pelu'sium, still stand to their full height, and the more important 
are covered with ruins of brick structures of Byzantine and 
Arab dale. 

Middle and Upper Egypt were less busy and prosperous in 
the later ages than Lower Egypt. There was consequently 
somewhat less con.sumption of the old stone-work. Moreover, 
in many places equally good material could be obtained without 
much difficulty from the cliffs on both sides of the Nile. Yet 
even the buried portions of limestone buildings have seldom been 
permitted to survive on the cultivated land; the Nubian sand¬ 
stone of Upper Egypt’ was of comparatively little value, and, 
generally speaking, buildings in that material have fallen into 
decay rather than been destroyed by quarrying. 

Starting from Cairo and going southward we have first the 
great pyramid-field, with the necropolis of Memphis as its centre; 
stretching from Abu Roash on the north to Lisht on the south, 
it is followed by the pyramid group of Dahshur, the more isolated 
pyramids of Medum and Illahun, and that of Haw 9 ra in the 
Fayum. On the east bank are the limestone quarries of Turra 
and Masflra opposite Memphis. South of the Fayum on the 
western border of the desert are the tombs of Deshftsha, Meir 
and Assiut, and on the east bank those of Beni Hasan, the rock- 
cut temple of Specs Artemidos, the tombs of £1 Bersha and 
Sheikh Siud,the tombs and stelae of El Amarna vrith the alabaster 
quarries of Hanub in the desert behind them, and the tombs of 
Deir el Gebiftwr. Beyond Assiut are the tombs of Dronfca and 
Rifa, the temples of Abydos and Dendera, and the tombs, &c., 
at Akhmtm and Kasres ^yfid. Farther south are the stupendous 
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Prussian government in 184S-1845. 4 t 8 labours embraced not 
only Egypt and Nubia (as far as Khartum) but also the Egyptian 
monuments in Sinai and Syria; its immense harvest of material 
is of the highest value, the new device of taking paper impres¬ 
sions or “ squeezes ” giving lepsius a great advantage over his 
predecessors, similar to tlmt which was later conferred by the 
phptographic camera- 

A new period was opened in Egyptian exploration ^n 1858 
when Manette was appointed director of archaeologies works 
in Egypt, his duties being to saf^ard the monuments and 
prevent their exploitation ^ dealers. As early as 1835 Mehemet 
Ali had given orders for a museum to be form^; little, however, 
was accomplished before the whole of the resulting collection 
was given away to the Archduke Maximilian of Austria ih 1855. 
Mariette, who was appointed by the viceroy Said Pasha at 
the instance of the French government, succeeded in making 
his office effective and permanent, in spite of political intrigues 
and the whims of hn Oriental ruler; he also secured a building 
on the island of Bulak (Bulaq) for a viceregal museum in which 
the results of his explorations could be permanently housed. 
Supported by the French interest, the established character 
of this work as a department of the Egyptian government 
(which also claims the ancient sites) has been fully recc^nized 
since the British occupation. The “ Service of Antiquities ” 
now boasts a lar^e annual budget and employs a number of 
European and native officials—a director, curators of the museum, 
European inspectors and native sub-inspectors of provinces 
(at Luxor for Upper Egypt and Nubia, at Assiut for Middle 
Egypt and the Fayum, at Mansura for Lower Egypt, besides a 
European official in charge of the government excavations at 
Memphis). The museum, no longer the property of an individual, 
was removed in 1889 from the small building at Bulak to a disused 
palace at Giza,and sinceipoz has been established at Kasr-en-Nil, 
Cairo, in a special building, of ample size and safe from fire and 
flood. In the year 1881 the directorship of the museum was 
temporarily undertaken by Prof. Maspero, who resumed it in 
1899. The admirably conducted Archaeological Survey of the 
piortion of Nubia threatened by the raising of the Assuan dam 
is in the charge of another department—the Sijpvey department, 
directed for many years up to 1909 by Captain H. G. Lyons. 
Non-official agencies (supported by voluntary contributions) 
for exploration in Egypt comprise the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
started in London in i88t,witb its two branches,viz. the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey (1890) for copying and publishing the monuments 
alwve grodnd, and the Graeco-Roman Branch (1897), well known 
through the brilliant work in Greek papyri of B. P. Grenfell and 
Al S. Hunt; and the separate Research Account founded by 
Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie in London (University College) 
in 1896, and since 1905 called the British School of Archaeology 
in Egypt (see especially Memphis). The Mission archeologique 
franfaise au Cairo, established as a school by the French govern¬ 
ment in 1881, was re-organized in 1901 on a lavish scale under the 
tide Inslitut ^ranfois d’areheologie. orientate du Cairo, and domi¬ 
ciled with pnnting-press and library in a fine building near the 
museum. As the result of an excellent bargain, it was afterwards 
removed to the Munira palace in the south-east part of the city. 
An archaeologist is attached to the German general consulate to 
look after the interests of German museums, and is director of 
the German Institute of Archaeology. TTie Orient-Gesellschaft 
(German Orient Society) has worked in Egypt since 1901 with 
brilliant results. Excavations and explorations are also con¬ 
ducted annually by the agents of universities and museums in 
England, America and Germany, and by private explorers, 
concessions being granted gene^ly on the terms that die 
Egyptian government shall retain half of the antiquities dis¬ 
covered! while the other half remmns for the finders. 

The era of scientific excavation began with Flinders Petrie’s 
work at Tanis in 1883. Previous explorers kept dfcientific aims 
in view, but dm idea of scientific archaeology was not realized 
by thim. Hie procedu^ in scientific excavation is directed 
to collecting and interprtting all the informatioa that can be 
obtained fnm the excavation as to the history and nature of 


the site explored, be it town, temple, house, cemetery or individual 
grave, wasting no evidence that results from it touching the 
endless problems which scientific archaeology affords—whrtber 
in regard to arts and crafts, manners and customs, language, 
history or beliefs. This is a totally different thing from mere 
hunting for inscriptions, statues or other portable objects sriiich 
will present a greater or les^ value in themselves even when torn 
from their context. Such may, of course, form the greater 
part of the harvest and working material of a scientific excavator ; 
their presence is most welcome to him, but their complete absence 
need be no bar to his attainment of important historical results. 
The absence of scientific excavation in Egypt was deplored by 
the Scottish archaeologist, Alexander Henry Rhind (1833-1863), 
as early as 1862, Since Flinders Petrie began, the general level 
of research has gradually risen, and, while much is shamefully 
bad and destructive, there is a certain proportion that fully 
realizes the requirements of scientific archaeology. 

Antiquities, Sites, fire.—The remains for archaeological in¬ 
vestigation in Egypt may be roughly classified as material and 
literary: to the latter belong the texts on papyri and the 
inscriptions, to the former the sites of ancient towns with the 
temples, fortifications and houses; remains of roads, canals, 
quarries and other matters falling within the domain of ancient 
topography ; the larger monuments, as obelisks, statues, stelae, 
&c.; and finally the small antiquities—utensils, clotlies, weapons, 
amulets, &c. Where moisture can reach the antiquities their 
preservation is no better in Egypt than it would have been in 
other countries ; for this reason all the papyri in the Delta have 
perished unless they happen to have been charred by fire. A 
terrible pest is a kind of termite which is locally abundant and 
has probably visited most parts of Egypt at one time or another, 
destroying ^ dead vegetable or animal material in the soil that 
was not specially protected. 

In Lower Egypt the cities built of crude brick were very 
numerous, especially after the 7th century B.c., but owing to 
the value of stone very few of their monuments have escaped 
destruction: even the mounds of rubbish which marked their 
sites furnish a valuable manure for the fields and in consequence 
are rapidly disappearing. Granite and other hard stones, having 
but a limited use (for millstones and the like), have the best 
chance of sun'ival. At Bubastis, Tanis, Behbeit (Iseum) and 
Heliopolis considerable stone remains have been discovered. 
In the north of the Delta, wherever salt marshes have prevented 
cultivation in modem times, the mounds, such as those of 
Pelu'sium, still stand to their full height, and the more important 
are covered with ruins of brick structures of Byzantine and 
Arab dale. 

Middle and Upper Egypt were less busy and prosperous in 
the later ages than Lower Egypt. There was consequently 
somewhat less con.sumption of the old stone-work. Moreover, 
in many places equally good material could be obtained without 
much difficulty from the cliffs on both sides of the Nile. Yet 
even the buried portions of limestone buildings have seldom been 
permitted to survive on the cultivated land; the Nubian sand¬ 
stone of Upper Egypt’ was of comparatively little value, and, 
generally speaking, buildings in that material have fallen into 
decay rather than been destroyed by quarrying. 

Starting from Cairo and going southward we have first the 
great pyramid-field, with the necropolis of Memphis as its centre; 
stretching from Abu Roash on the north to Lisht on the south, 
it is followed by the pyramid group of Dahshur, the more isolated 
pyramids of Medum and Illahun, and that of Haw 9 ra in the 
Fayum. On the east bank are the limestone quarries of Turra 
and Masflra opposite Memphis. South of the Fayum on the 
western border of the desert are the tombs of Deshftsha, Meir 
and Assiut, and on the east bank those of Beni Hasan, the rock- 
cut temple of Specs Artemidos, the tombs of £1 Bersha and 
Sheikh Siud,the tombs and stelae of El Amarna vrith the alabaster 
quarries of Hanub in the desert behind them, and the tombs of 
Deir el Gebiftwr. Beyond Assiut are the tombs of Dronfca and 
Rifa, the temples of Abydos and Dendera, and the tombs, &c., 
at Akhmtm and Kasres ^yfid. Farther south are the stupendous 
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ruins of Thebes on both iMes of the river, the temple of Esna, the 
ruins and tomhe of £1 I^b, the temple of Edfu,' the quarries of 
Silsila and the temple of Ombos, followed by the inscribed rocks 
of tiis First Cataract, the tombs and quarries of Assuan and the 
temples of Philae. 

In Nubia, owing to the poverty of the country and its scanty 
population, the proportion of monuments surviving is infinitely 
greater than in Egypt. Here are the temples of DebOd, the 
temple and quarries of Kertassi, the temples of Kalabsha, Bet 
el Wali, DendQr, Gerf Husen, Dakka, Maharaka, Es-Sebu'a, 
'Amada and Derr, the grottos of EUesiya, the tombs of Aniba, 
the temple of Ibrim, the great rock-temples of Abu-Simbel, the 
temples at Jebel Ad^ and Wadi Haifa, the forts and temples of 
Semna, the temples of Amftra (Merortic) and SOleb. Beyond are 
the Ethiopian temples and pyramids of Jebel Barkal and the other 
pyramids of Napata at Tangassi, &c., the still later pyramids of 
Aleroe at Begerawia^ and the temples of MesauwarAt and Naga 
reaching to within 50 m. of Khartum. 

Outside the Nile valley on the west are temples in the Great 
and Little Oases and the Oasis of Ammon: on the east quarries 
and stelae on the Hammamat road to the Red Sea, and mines 
and other remains at Wadi Maghara and SerAbit el KhAdim in 
the Sinai peninsula. In Syria there are tablets of conquest on 
the rocks at the mouth of the Nahr el Kelb. 

Of the collections of Egyptian antiquities in public museums, 
those of the British Museum, Leiden, Berlin, the Louvre, Turin 
were already very important in the first lialf of the iqlh century, 
also in n less degree those of Florence, Bologna and the Vatican. 
Most of these have since been greatly increased and many others 
have been created. By far the largest collection in the world 
is that at Cairo. In America the museums and universities of 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and New York 
have collections of greater or less interest. Besides these the 
museums of Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester and Oxford are 
noteworthy in Great Britain for their Egyptian antiquities, 
as are those of St Petersburg, Vienna, Marseilles, Munich, 
Copenhagen, Palermo and Athens; there are also collections 
in most of the British colonies. Private collections are numerous. 

Literary Records .—In estimating the sources of information 
regarding pre-Christian Egypt, the native sources, first opened 
to us by Champollion, are infinitely the most important. With 
very few exceptions they are contemporary with the events 
which they record. Of the composition of history and the 
description of their own manners and customs by the Egyptians 
for posterity, few traces have reached our day. Consequently 
the information derived from their monuments, in spite of their 
great abundance, is of a fortuitous character. For one early 
papyrus that survives, many millions must have perished. If 
the journals of accounts, the letters and business documents, 
had come down to us en masse, they would no doubt have yielded 
to research the history and life of Egypt day by day; but those 
that now represent a thousand years of the Old ffingdora and 
Middle Kingdom together would not hall fill an ordinary muni¬ 
ment chest. A larger proportion of the records on stone have 
survived, but that an event should be inscribed on stone depends 
onavarietyof circumstances and not necessarily on its importance. 
There may seem to be a great abundance of Egyptian monuments, 
but they have to cover an enormous spiace of time, and even in 
the periods which are best represented, gravestones recording 
the names of private persons with a prayer or two are scarcely 
material for history. A scrap of annals h^ been found extending 
from the earliest times to the Vth Dynasty, as well as a very 
fragmentiuy list of kings reaching nearly to the end of the 
Middle Kingdom, to help out the scattered data of the other 
monuments. ' As to manners and customs, although we possess 
no systenmtic descriptions of them from a native source, the 
native artists and scribes have presented us with exceptionally 
rich materials in the painted and sculptured scenes of the tombs 
from the Old and Middle Kingdoms and the New Empire. For 
the Deltaic dynasties these sources fail absolutely,thescenes being 
then either purely religious or conventional imitations of the 
earlier ones. 


Fortunately the native *ecords an largely supplemented by 
others; valuable information comes from cuneiform literature, 
belonging to two widely separated periods. The first group is 
contemporary with the XVIIIth ^ XlXth Dynasties and 
consists in the first place of the Tell el Amama tablets with 
others related to them, containing the reports of governors 
of the Syrian possessions of Egypt, and the correspondence of 
the kings of Babylon, Assur, Mitanni and Khatti (the Kttites) 
with the*Phaiaohs. The sequel to this is furnished by Winckler’s 
discovery of documents relating to Rameses II. of the XlXth 
Dynasty in the Hittite capital at Boghaz Keui (see also Hittitto 
and PraaiA). The other group compriiieA the annals and in¬ 
scriptions of the Assyrian kings Esarh^don and Assur-bani-pal, 
recording their invasions of Egypt under the XXVth Dynasty. 
There are also a few references to Egypt of Isfter date down to 
the reign of Darius. In Hebrew literature the Pentateuch, the 
histori^ books and the prophets alike contain scanty but 
precious information regarding Egypt. Aramaic papyri written 
principally by Jews of the Persian period (5th century «.&) 
have been found at Syene and Memphis. 

Of all the external sources the literary accounts written in 
Greek are the most valuable. Thty comprise fragments of the 
native historian Manetho, the descriptions of Egypt in Herodotus 
and Diodorus, the geographical accounts of Strabo and Ptolemy, 
the treatise of Plutarch on Isis and Osiris and other monographs 
or scattered notices of less importance. Our knowledge of the 
history of Alexander’s conquest, of the Ptolemies and of the 
Roman occupation is almost entirely derived from Greek sources, 
and in fact almost the same might be said of the history of 
Egypt as far back as the beginning of the XXVIth Dynasty. 
The non-literary Greek remains m papyri and inscriptions 
which are being found in great abundance throw a flood of 
light on life in %ypt and the administration of the country kom 
the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus to the Arab conquest On 
the other hand, papyri and inscriptions in Latin are of the 
greatest rarity, and the literary remains m that language are of 
small importance for Egypt 

Arabic literature appears to be entirely barren of authentic 
infommtion regarding the earlier condition of the country. 
Two centuries of unchallenged Christianity had broken almost 
completely the traditions of paganism, even if the Moslems had 
been willing to consider them, either in their fanciful accounts 
of the origins of cities, &c., or elsewhere, 

B. The Country in Ancient Times .—^The native mime of 
Egypt was Kemi (KM’T), clearly meaning “ the black land," 
Egypt being so called from the blackness of its alluvial soil 
(cf. Plut De Is. el Os. cap. 33): irf poetical inscriptions Kemi is 
often opposed to Toskri, “ the red land,” referring to the sandy 
deserts around, which, however, would probably be included 
in the term Kemi in its widest sense. Egy^t is called in Hebrew 
Mizraim, onw, possibly a dual form describing the country in 
reference to its two ^eat natural and historical divisions of 
Upper Egypt and Lower Egypt: but Mizraim (poetically 
sometimes MAzOr) often means Lower Egypt, Up]^ Egypt 
being named Pathros, “ the south land." In Assyrian the name 
was Mu;ri, Misri; in Arabic it is Mi;r,-ji.a«, pronounced Map: in 

the vulgar dialect of Egypt. These names are certainly of 
Semitic origin and perhaps derive from the Assyrian with the 
meaning " frontier-land" (see Mizraim). Winclder’s. theory 
of a separate Mu$ii immediately aouth of Palestine is now 
generally rejected (see, for instance, Ed. Meyer, Die JsraeUten 
uni ikre Nachbafstamme, 455). The Greek Aiywrros (Aegyptus) 
occurs as early as Homer; in the Odyssey it is the name of the 
Nile (masc.) as well as of the country (fern.): later it wu con¬ 
fined to the country. Its origin is very obscure (see Pietsch- 
mann in Pauly-Wissowa, Redeneydopddie, sx. “ Aigyptps 
Bn^sch’s derivation from Hakeptah^ a name of the northern 
capital, Memphis, though attractive, is unconfirmed. 

EWpt normally included the whole of the Nile vaEty bom 
the First Cataract to the sea j pure Egyptians, however, form^ 
the population of Lower Nubia above ^e Cataract in prehistoric 
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times; at some periods also tiie 'lan6 was divided into separate and MasAra. From £1 Kti> southwaird place was taken by 
kingdonw, while at others Egypt stretched southward into Libyan sandstone, soft and easily worlted^ but unsiiitable for 
Nubia, and it generally claaned the neighbouring Libyan deserts fine sculpture. These two were the ordinary building stones, 
and oases <hi the west and the Arabian deserts on the east to the In the limestone was found the flint or chert used for weapons and 
shore of the Red Sea, with Sinai and the Mediterranean coast instruments in early times. For alabaster the- prindprd quarry 
as far as Rhinocorura (El Arlsh). The physical features in was that of Hanub in the desert lo m. bdiind El Amama, but it 
ancient times were essentially the same as at the present day. was obtained elsewhere in'the limestone region, including a spot 
The bed of the Nile was lower: it apipears to haw risen by near Alexandria. A hard and fine-grained quartzite sandstone 
its own deposits at a rate of about 4 in. in a century. In the was quarried at Jebel Ahmar behind Heliopolis, and basalt 
north of the Delta, however, there was a sinking of the land, was found thence along the eastern edge Of the Delta to near 


in consequence of which the accumulations on some of the 
ancient sites there extend below the present sea-level. On the 
other hand at the south end of the Suez canal the land may 
have risen bodily, since the head of the Gulf of Suez has been 
cut off by a bank of rock from the Bitter lakes, which were 
probably joined to it in former days. The banks of the Nile 
and the islands in it are subject to gradual but constant altera¬ 
tion—indeed, several ancient sites have been much eroded or 
destroyed—and the main volume of the stream may in course of 
time diverted into what has previously been a secondary 
channel. According to the classical writers, the moutlis or 
branches of llie Nile in the Delta were five in number (seven 
including two that were artificial): now there are only two. 
In Upper Egypt the main stream tended as now to flow along 
the eastern edge of the valley, while to the west was a parallel 
stream corresponding to the Bohr Yusuf. From the latter 
a canal or branch led to the Lake of Moeris, which, until the 
3rd century b.c., filled the deep depression of the Fayum, but 
is now represented only by the strongly brackish waters of the 
Birket el Rerun, left in the deepest part. The area of alluvial 
land‘has probably not changed greatly in historic times. The 
principal changes that have occurred are due to the grip which 
civilization has taken upon the land in the course of thousands 
of years, often vreakening but now firmer than ever. In early 
days no doubt the soil was cultivated in patches, but gradually 
a great system of canals was oiganized under the control of the 
central government, both for irrigation and for transport. 
The wild flora of the alluvial vall^ was probably always re¬ 
stricted and eventually was reduced almost to the “weeds of 
cultivation," when every acre of soil, at one period of the year 
under water and at another roasted under the burning heat of a 
semi-tropical sun, was carefully tilled. The acacia abounded 
on the borders of the valley, but the groves were gradually cut 
down fqr the use of the carpenter and the charcoal-burner. 
The desert was full of wild life, the balance of nature being 
preserved by the carnivorous animals preying on the herbivorous; 
trees watered by soakage from the Nile protected tlie under¬ 
growth and encouraged occasional rainfall. But this balance 
was upset by the early introduction of the goat and later of 
the camel, which destroyed the sapling trees, while the grown 
ones fell to the axe of the woodcutter. Thus in all probability 
the Egyptian deserts have become far poorer in animals and 
trees than they were in primitive times. Much of Lower Egypt 
was left in a wilder state than Upper Egypt. The marshy li^ds 
in the north were the resort of 'fishermen and fowlers, and the 
papyrus, the cultivation of which was a regular industiy, pro¬ 
tected an abundance of wild life. The abandonment of papyrus 
culture in the 8th century a.d., the neglect of the canals, and 
the inroads of the sea, have converted much of that country 
into barren salt marsh, which only years of draining and washii^ 
can restore to fertility. 

The rich alluvial deposits of the Nile which respond so readily 
to the efforts of the cultivator ensured the wealth of the country. 
Moulded into brick, without burning, this black clay also supplied 
the common wants of the bvulder, and even the palaces of the 
greatest kings were constructed of crude bride. For more lasting 
and ambitious work in temples and tombs the materials could 
be obtained from the rqdks and deserts of the Nile valley. The 
chief of these was linmSwne of varying d^rees of fineness, Com- 

neighbouth^^of El K&b; the best quality ■was obtained 
on the east side opposite Memphis from the quarries of Tuira 


the Wadi Tumilfit. Red granite was obtained from the First 
Cataract, breeda and diorite were quarried from very early times 
in the Wadi Hammamat, on the road from Coptos to the Red 
Sea, and porphyry was brought, chiefly in Roman times but 
also in the prehistoric age, from the same region at Jebel Dokhfin. 

Egypt was poor in metals. Gold was obtained chiefly from 
Nubia; iron was found in small quantities in the country and 
at one time was worked in the neighbourhood of Assu&n. Some 
coppier was obtained in-Sinai. Of stones that were accounted 
precious Sinai produced turquoise and the Egyptian deserts 
garnet, carnelion and jasper. 

The native supply of wood for industrial purposes was ex¬ 
ceedingly bad: there was no native wood long enough and 
straight enough to lie used in joiners' work or sculpture without 
fitting and patching: palm trees were abundant, and if the 
trees could be spared, their split stems could be used for roofing. 
For boatbuilding papyrus stems and acacia wood were employed, 
and for the best work cedar-wood was imported from Lebanon. 

F/gypt was isolated by the deserts and the sea. The Nile 
valley afforded a passage hy ship or on foot into Nubia, where, 
however, little wealth was to be sought, though gold and rarities 
from the Sudan, such as ivory and ebony, came that way and an 
armed raid could yield a good spoil in slaves and cattle. The 
poverty-stricken and barbarous Nubians were strong and 
courageous, and gladly served in Egypt as mercenary soldiers 
and police. Through the oases also ran paths to the Sudan by 
which the raw merchandi.se of the southern countries could be 
brought to Egypt. Eastward, roads led through the Arabian 
mountmns to the Red Sea, whence ships made voyages to the 
incense-bearing land of Puoni (Punt) on the Somali coast of 
Africa, rich also in gold and ivory. The mines of Sinai could be 
reached either by sea or by land along the route of the Exodus. 
The roads to Syria skirted the east border of the Delta and then 
followed the coast from near Peiusium through El Arish and 
Gkza.. A secondary road branched off through the Wadi Tumiiat, 
whence the ways ran northwards to Syria and southwards to 
Sinai. On the Libyan side the oasis of Siwa could be reached 
from the Lake of Moeris or from Terrana (Terenuthis), or by the 
coast route whnfii also led to the Cyrenaica. The Egyptians 
had some traffic on the Mediterranean from very remote times, 
especially with Byblus in Phoenicia, the port for cedar-wood. 

Of the populations surrounding Egypt the negroes (Nehsi) 
in the sou^ (Cush) were the lowest in the scale of civIUzation : 
the people of Ihioni and of Libya (the Tehen, &c.) were pale in 
colour and superior to the negroes, but still show no sign of 
a high culture. The S3ndans and -^e Keftiu, the latter now 
identified with the Cretans and other representatives of tiie 
Aegean civilization, are the only peoples who by their elaborate 
ck&ing and artistic products reveal themselves upon the 
ancient Egyptian monuments as the equals in culture of the 
Egyptian nation. 

The Egyptians seem to hatm applied no distinctive name to 
themselves'in early times: they called themselves proMy romi 
(RMJW), t.e. sinqjly “men,” “ people,” while the despised raws 
arou^ them, collectively g'SWT, “ desert-peoples,” were dis¬ 
tinguished hy special appellations. The races of mankind, 
including the Egyptians, were often called the Nine Archers. 
Ultimately the Egy^itians, when tiieir insularity disa^ipeared 
under the successive denninations of Ethiopia, Assy^ and 
Peraia, described tiiemselves as nnhn-Klmi, “ men of E)|ypt.” 
Whence the population of Egypt as we trace it in prehistoric 
and historic times came, is not certain. The early civilization 
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of Egypt shows remarkable coincidences with tiuitof Babylonia, 
the language is of a Semitic type, the religion may well be a 
compound of a lower African .and a higher Asiatic order of ideas. 
According to the evidence of the mummies, the Egyptians were 
of slender build, with dork hair and of Caucasian type. Dr 
Elliott Smith, who has examined thousands of skeietons and 
mummies of all periods, finds! that th!^ prehistoric population of 
Upper Egypt, a branch of the North African-Slediterranean- 
Arabion race, changed with the advent of the dynasties to tu 
stronger type, better developed than before in skull and muscle. 
This was apparently due to admixture with the Lower Egyptians, 
who themselves had been affected by Syrian immigration. There¬ 
after little further change is observable, although the rich lands 
of Egypt must have attracted foreigners from all parts. The 
Egyptian artists of the New Empire assigned distinctive types 
of feature as well as of dress to the different races with which they 
came into contact, Hittites, Syrians, Libyans, Bedouins, negroes, 
&c. 

The people of Egypt were not naturally fierce or cruel. In¬ 
tellectually, too, they were somewhat sluggish, careless and 
unbusinesslike. In the mass they were a body of patient 
labourers, tilling a rich soil, and hating all fore^n lands and ways. 
The wealth of their country gave scope for ability within the 
population and also attracted it from outside: it enabled the 
kings to organize great monumental enterprises as well as to 
arm irresistible raids upon the inferior tribes around. Ulged 
on by necessity and opportunity, the Egyptians possessed 
sufficient enterprise and originating power to keep ahead of 
their neighbours in most departments of cisdtization, until the 
more warlike empires of Assyria and Persia overwhelmed them 
and the keener intellects of the Greeks outshone them in almost 
every department. The debt of civilization to Egypt as a 
pioneer must be considerable, above all perhaps in re%ious 
thought. The moral ideals of its nameless teachers were high 
from an early date: their conception of an after-life was ex¬ 
ceedingly vivid : the piety of the Egyptians in the later days 
was a matter of wonder and scoffing to their contemporaries; 
it is generally agreed that certain features in the development of 
Giristianity are to be traced to Egypt as their birthplace and 
nidus. 


For researches into the ethnography of Egypt and the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, see W. Max Muller, Asien und Europa nock den 
aUdg. Inschriften (Leipzig, 1893), Eg^tological Sesearches (Washing¬ 
ton, 1906); for measurement of Egyptian skulls. Miss Fawcett 
in Biometrika (1902); A. Thomson and D. Randall-Maclver, The 
Ancient Earns of the Thebaid (Oxford, 1905) (cf. criticisms in Man, 
1905; and for comparisons with modem measurements, C, S. Myers, 
Journ. Anthropological Institute, 1905, 80). W. Flinders Petrie has 
collected and discussed a series of facial types shown in prehistoric 
and early Egyptian sculpture, Journal Anthropolo^cal Institute, 
1901,248. For Elliott Smith's results see 7 '^C(»yo 5 r>«(fi/Sc JoumtU, 
No. 30, vol. iU., March 1909. 


Divisions .—In ancient times Egypt was divided into two 
regions, representing the kingdoms that existed before-Menes. 
Lower Egypt, comprising the Delta and its borders, formed 
the “ North Land," To-meh, and reached up the valley to include 
Memphis and its province or “ nome,” while the remainder of the 


Egyptian Nile valley was “ the South,” Shema ^SM' 

The south, if only as the abode of the sun, always had the preced¬ 
ence over the north in Egypt, and the west over the east. Later 
the two regions were known respectively as P-to-rfe (JPathros), 
“ the south land,” and P-to-meh, “ the north land.” Impractical 
administration this historic distinction was sometimes obsenuid, 
at others ignored, but in rriigious tradition it had a firm hold. 
In itoman times a different system marked off a fibird region, 
namely Middle Eg^t, from tte point of the Deha southward. 
Theoretically, as its name Heptanomis implies, this division 
contained seven nomes, actually from the Heimopolite on the 
south to the Memphite on the nortii (excluding the Arsinoite 
according to the papyri). Eome'tenden^ to ffiis existed earlier. 
Egypt to the south of the Heptanomis was the Ihebais, affied 
P-teSh-en-Ne, “ the province of Thebes,” as earlyAathe JQCVIth 


Dynasty. The Thebais w& much under the influence of the 
Ethiopian kingdom, and was separated politi^y ini^e troubled 
times of the XXIJlrd Dynasty, though the old division into 
Up^ and Lower Egypt was resumed in the XiCVIth Dynasty. 

If Upper and Lower Egypt represented ancient kiimdoms, 
tito nomes have been thought to carry on the traditions of tribal 
settlements. They are found in inscriptbns as early as the end 
of the IDrd Dynasty, and the very name of Thoth, and that 
of another very ancient god, are derived'from those of two cem- 
tiguousnomesin Lower Egypt. The names are written ly special 

emblems placed on standards, such as ai\: ibis a jadkal 
■P^ \' ® O' feathered crown a sistnun ^ ^ , 

a blade ^^,&c., si^ge5ting tribal badges. Some nomes having 

a common badge but distinguished as “ nearer ” or “ further,” 
Le. “ northern ” or “ southern,” have simply been split, as they 
are contiguous: in one case, however, corresponding " eastern " 
and “ western ” Harpoon nomes are widely separated on opposite 
sides of the Delta. In a few cases, such as “ the West, “ the 
Beginning of the East,” it is obvious that the names are derived 
solely from their geographical situation. It is quite possible 
that the divisions are geographical in the main, but it seems 
likely that there were also religious, tribal and other histdricaJ 
reasons for them. How their boundaries were determined is not 
certain: in Upper Egypt in many cases a .single nome embraced 
both sides of the river. The number and nomenclature of the 
nomes were never absolutely fixed. In temples of Ptolemaic and 
Roman age the full series is figured presenting their tribute to 
the god, and this series approximately agrees with the scattered 
data of early monuments. The normal number of the nomes 
in the sacred lists appears to be 42, of which 22 belonged to 
Upper ^ypt and 20 to Lower Egypt. In reality again these 
nome-divisions were treated with considerable freedom, being 
split or reunited and their boundaries readjusted. Each nome 
had its metropolis, normally the seat of a governor or nomarcb 
and the centre of its rriigious observances. During the New 
Empire, except at the b^inning, the nomes seem to have been 
almost entirely ignored: under the Deltaic dynasties (except of 
course in the traditions of the sacred writing) they were named 
after the metropolis, as “ the province (tosh) of Busiris,” “ the 
province of Sais,” &c.: hence the Greek names Boixrtplnfs 
vopos, &c. The Arsinoite nome was added by die Ptolemies 
after the draining of the Lake of Moeris (?.».), and in the later 
Ptolemaic and the Roman times .many changes and additions 
to the list must have been made. In (^Jvristian texts the 
“ provinces ” appear to have been very numerous. 

See H. Brugseh, Geographische Inschriften alligyptiscker Denh- 
mdler (3 vols., Leipzig, 1857-1860), and for the nome.s on monuments 
of the Old Kingdom, N. de G. Davies, Masiaba of Ptahhetep and 
Akhethetep (Xxindon, 190T), p, 24 et sqq. 

King and Government. —The government of Egypt was 
monarchical. Hie king (for titles see Pharaoh) was the head of 
the hierarchy : he was himself divine and is often styled “ the 
good god,” and wm the proper mediator between gods and men. 
He was also the dispenser of offra, confirmer of hereditary titles 
and estates and the fountain of justice. Oaths were genwaSy 
sworn by the “ life ” of the king. The Iring wore special head¬ 
dresses aud costumes, including the crowns of U{^ ^ and 

Lower Egypt ^ (often united ^), and the cobra upon his 

forehead. Females were admitted to the succession, but very 
few instances occur before the Cleopatras. TTie most noti^ 
Pharaonic queen in her own right was Hatshepsot in the XVIIDth 
Dynasty, but her reign was ignored by the later lUlen even tH 
her own fiunily.* A certain Nitfleris of about the Vlllth Dynasty 
ani^Seembphris of the Xllth Dynasty are in the lists, but a» 
quite obscu^ Yet inheritanix though the female line was 
fully recognized, and marriage with the heiress princess was 
sought by usurpers to leghin^ >rite churns of'their offqirii^. 
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Often, especially i« the Xllth Dyndsty, the king associated his 
heir on the thrwie with him to ensure the succession. 

From time to time feudal conditions prevailed; the great 
landowners and local princes had establishments cf their own 
on the model of the royal court, and were with difficulty kept in 
order by the monarch. In rare cases during the Middle Kin^om 
(inscriptions in the tomb of Ameni at Beni Hasan, graffiti in tlie 
quarries of Hanub) documents were dated in the years of reign 
of these feudatory nobles. Under the Empire all power was 
again centralized in the hands of the Pharaoh. The apportion¬ 
ment of duties amongst the swarm of officials varied from age 
to age, as did their titles. Members of the royal family generally 
held high office. Under the Empire Egypt was administered 
by a vast bureaucracy, at the head of which, responsible to the 
king, wa", the vizier, or sometimes two viziers, one for Upper 
Egypt, the other for I,ower Egypt (in which case the former, j 
stationed at Thebes, had the precedence). The duties of the 
vizier and th* procedure in his court are detailed in a long 
inscription which is repeated in three tombs of the XVIIltb 
Dynasty at Thebes (Breasted, Records, ii. § 663 et seqq.). The 
strictest impartiality was enjoined upon him, and he was advised 
to hold aloof from the people in order to presen'e his authority. 
The office of vizier was by no means a sinecure. Ail the business 
of the country was overlooked by him—treasury, taxation, army, 
law-courts, expeditions of every kind. Egypt was the vast 
estate of Pharaoh, and the vizier was the steward of it. 

Army.—The youth of Egypt was liable to be called upon 
for service in the field under the local chiefs. Their training 
consisted of gymnastic and warlike exercises which developed 
strength and discipline that would be as useful in executing 
publlb works and in dragging large monuments as in strictly 
military service. They were armed in separate companies with 
bows and arrows, spears, daggers and shields, and the officers 
carried battle-axes and maces. The army, commanded in chief 
by Una under the Vlth Dynasty for raids in Sinai or Palestine, 
comprised levies from every part of Egypt and from Nubia, 
each under its own leader. Under the New Empire, when Egypt 
was almost a military state, the army was a more specialized 
institution, the art of war in siege and strategy had developed, 
divisions were formed with special standards, there were regiments 
armed with battle-axes and scimitars, and chariots formed an 
essential part of the host. Egyptian cavalry are not represented 
upon the monuments, and we hear little of such at any time. 
Herodotus divides the army into two classes, the Calasiries and 
the Hermotybies ; these names, although he was not aware of it, 
mean respectively horse- and foot-soldiers, but it is possible 
that the former name was only traditional and had charac¬ 
terized tho.se who fought from chariots, a mode of warfare 
that was obsolete in Herodotus’s own day ; as a matter of 
fact both classes are said to have served on the warships of 
Xerxes’ fleet. 

Arms and Armour .—^From the contents of graves and other 
remains, and the sculptured and painted scenes, an approximate 
idea can be obtained of the weapons of the Egyptians at all 
periods from the prehistoric age onwards. Only a few points 
are here noted. Stone mace-heads are found in the earliest 
cemeteries, together with flint implements that may be the heads 
of lances, &c., and thin leaf-shaped daggers of bronze. Stone 
arrow-he^s are common on the surface of the desert. Thin 
bronze arrow-heads appear at an early date ; under the Empire 
they are stouter and furnished wirii a tang, and later still, 
towards the Greek period, they are socketed (often three-sided), 
or, if of iron, still tanged. The wooden club, a somewhat primi¬ 
tive weapon, seems to have been considered characteristic of 
foreigners from very early times, .and, in scenes dating from the 
Middle Kingdom, belong principally to the levies from the 
surrounding barbarians. The dagger grew longer and stouter, 
but the sword made its appearance late, probably first in the 
hands of tlie Sherdana (Sardinian ?), mercenaries of the time of 

scimitar, hhepsh is characteristic of 

the^Empira. Slings are first heard of in E^ptian warfare in the 


8th century b.c. The chariot was doubtless introduced with 
the horse in the Uyksos peried; several examples hai-e been 
discovered in the tombs of the New Kingdom. Shields were 
covered with ox-hide and furnished with round sighting-holes 
above the middle. Cuirasses of bronze scales were worn by the 
kings and other leaders. The linen corslets of the Egyptian 
soldiery at a later time were famous, and were adopted by the 
Persian army. According to the paintings of the Middle Kingdom 
in the tombs of Beni Hasan, the battlements of brick fortresses 
were attacked aiid wrenched away with long and massive spears. 
No siege engines are depicted, even in the time of the Empire, 
and the absence of original representations after the XXth 
Dynasty renders it difficult to judge the advances made in the 
art of war during the first half of the last millennium B.c. The 
inscription of Pankhi, however, proves that in the 8th century 
approaches and towers were raised against the walls of besieged 
cities. 

Priesihood.—The priesthood was in a great degree hereditary', 
though perhaps not essentially so. In each temple the priests 
were divided into four orders (until Ptolemy Euergetes added a 
fifth), each of which served in turn for a lunar month under the 
chief priest or prophet. They received shares of the annual 
revenues of the temple in kind, consisting of linen, oil, flesh, 
bread, vegetables, wine, beer. See. The “ divine servants ” or 
“ prophets ” had residences assigned them in the temple area. 
In late times the priests were always shaven, and paid the greatest 
attention to cleanliness and ceremonial purity already implied 
in their ancient name. Fish and beans then were abhorred by 
them. Among the priests were the most learned men of Egypt, 
but probably many were illiterate. For the Hellenistic period 
see W. Otto, Prtester und Tempel im hellenistichcn Agypten 
(Leipzig, 1905 foil.). 

For ancient Egyptian life and civilization in all departments ti e 
principal work is Ad. Erman, Lift in Ancient Rgvpt, translated I'v 
H. M. Tirard (London, 1894), (tlie original Agypten mU igypli- 
sches Leben im Altertum, 2 vols., was piilili.',lied in 1885 at Tubingen). 
G, Maspero, l.ije in Ancient Egypt ami Assyria, tran'slated by A. 1 ’. 
Morton (London, 1892), {Lectures histniii/iies, Paris, i8yo); also 
J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, new 
ed. by S. Birch (3 vol.s., London, 1878). The annual Archaeological 
Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund contain summane.s of the 
work done each year in the .several departments of re.search. 

Of the inntnncrable publications of Eeyptian monuments, .scenes 
and inscriptions, C. R. Lepsius, Denkmdler aus Agvpten nod 
Athiopien (Berlin, 1849-1859), and Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Suriiey of the Egypt Exploration Fund, may be specified. For 
antiquities in museums there is the sumptuous Catalogue general des 
amiiqaitts igyptiennes du music de Caire ; for excavations the 
Memoirs of the Egypt Exploration Fund, ol the Research Account, 
of the British School of Archaeology, of the Liverpool School ot 
Archaeology, of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, ol the Hearsl 
Egyptian Expedition, of llie Theodore M. Davis excavations (Tombs 
of the Kings). 

Trade and Money. —There is little evidence to show how buying 
and selling were carried on in ancient Egypt. A unique scene 
in a tomb of the IVth Dynasty, however, shows men and women 
exchanging commodities against each other—fish, fish-hooks, 
fans, necklaces, S:c. Probably this was a market in the open air 
such as is held weekly at the present time in every considerable 
village. Rings of metal, gold, silver and bronze played some part 
in exchange, and from the Hyksos period onwards formed the 
usual standards by which articles of all kinds might be valued. 
In the XVnith Dynasty the value of meat, &c., was reckoned 
in gold ; somewhat later copper seems the commonest standard, 
and under the Deltaic dynastira silver. But barter must have 
prevailed much longer. The precious metals 'vere kept in the 
temples under the tutelage of the deities. During the XXVth 
and XXVIth Dynasties silver of the treasury of Harshafe (at 
Heracleopolis Magna) was commonly prescribed in contracts, 
and in the reign of Darius we hear of silver of the treasury of 
Ptah (at Memphis). Aryandes, satrap of Egypt, is said by 
Herodotus to have been punished by Darius for coming money 
of equal fineness with that of the king in Persia: thus coinage 
had then begun in Egypt. But the early coins that have been 
found there are maioly Greek, and especially Athenian, and it 
was not until the introduction Of a regular currency in the three 
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metals under the Ptolemies that much use was made of coined 
money. 

Com was the staple produce of Egypt and may have been 
exported regularly, and especially when there was famine in 
other countries. In the Tell el-Amama letters the friendly 
kings ask Pharaoh for “ much gold." Papyms rolls and fine 
liiien were good merchandise in Phoftjicia in the loth century 
B.C. Prom the earliest times Egypt was dependent on foreign 
countries to supply its wants in some degree. Vessels were 
fashioned in foreign stone as early as the 1 st Dynasty. All silver 
must have been imported, and all copper except a little that 
the Pharaohs obtained from the mines of Sinai. Cedar wood 
was brought from the forests of Lebanon, ivory, leopard skins 
and gold from the south, all kinds of spices and ingredients of 
incense from Somaliland and Ambia, fine linen and beautifully 
worked vessels from Syria and the islands. Such supplies might 
be obtained by forcible raiding or as tribute of conquered 
countries, or perhaps as the free offerings of simple savages 
awed by the arriv^ of ships and civilized well-armed crews, 
or again by royal missions in which rich gifts on both sides were 
exchanged, or lastly by private trading. For deciding how large 
a share was due to trade, there is almost no evidence. But there 
are records of expeditions sent out by the king to obtain the 
rarities of different countries, and the hero of the Story of the 
Shipwrecked Sailor was upon this quest. Egyptian objects of 
the age of the XVIIlth Dynasty are found in the Greek islands 
and on the mainland among remains of the Mycenaean epoch, 
and on the other hand the products of the workshops of Crete 
and other centres of that culture are found in Egypt and are 
figured as “ tribute of the Keftiu ” in the tomb-paintings, 
though we have no information of any war with or conquest of 
that people. It must be a case of trade rather than tribute here 
and in like instances. According to the papyrus of Unamun at 
the end of the weak XXth Dynasty payment for cedar was insisted 
on by the king of Byblus from the Egyptian commissioner, and 
proofs were shown to him of payment having been made even 
in the more glorious times of Egypt. Tmde both internal and 
external must have been largely in the hands of foreigners. 
It is impossible to say at what period Phoenician traffic by sea 
with Egypt began, but it existed as early as the Illrd Dynasty. 
In the time of Herodotus much wine was imported from Syria 
and Greece. Amasis II. {c. 570 b.c.) established Naucratis as 
the centre of Greek trade in Egypt. Financial transactions by 
Jews settled at the southern extremity of Egypt, at Assuan, are 
found as early as the reign of Artaxerxes. 

Hunting, Fishing, S-c.—In the desert hunting was carried 
on by hunters with bows and arrows, dogs and nets to check 
the game. Here in ancient times were found the oryx, addax, 
ibex, gazelle, bubale, ostrich, hyena and porcupine, more rarely 
the wild ox and wild sheep ( 0 . tragelaphus). All of these were 
considered fit for the table. The lion, leopard and jackal were 
not eaten. Pigeons and other birds were caught in tr^ps, and 
quails were netted in the fields and on the sea-shore. In the 
papyrus marshes the hippopotamus was slain with harpoons, 
the wild boar, too, was probably hunted, and the sportsman 
brought down wild-fowl with the boomerang, or speared or 
angled for fish. Enormous quantities of wild-fowl of many sorts 
were taken in clap-nets, to be preserved in jars with salt. Fish 
were taken sometimes in hand-nets, but the professional fisher¬ 
men with their draw-nets caught them in shoals. The fishing 
industry was of great importance; the annual catch in the Lake 
of Moeiis and its canal formed an important part of the Egyptian 
revenue. The fish of the Nile, which were of many kinds (includ¬ 
ing mullets, &c., which came up from the sea), were split and 
dried in the sun: others were salted and so preserved. A supply 
of sea fish would be obtained off the coast of the Delta and at the 
mou^ of riie Lake Serbonis 

Faming, Horticulture, firt.—The wealth of Egypt lay in ihi 
agriculture. The regular inundations, the ease of irrigating the 
rich alluv^ flats, and the great heat of the sun an a cloudless 
sky, while Inniting the natum flora, gave immense opportunities 
to rite industrious farmer. The normal rise of the Nile was 
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sUteen cubits at the island of Roda, and tgvo cubits more or 
less caused a failure of the harvest. In the paintings we see 
gardens irrigated by hand-buckets and shadufs] fire latter 
(buckets hung on a lever-pole) were probably the usual means 
of raising water for the fields in ancient times, and still are 
common in Egypt and Nubia, although water-wheels have been 
known since the Ptolemaic age, if not earlier. ProbaUy a certain 
amount 0/ cultivation was possible all the year round, smd there 
was perhaps a succession of harvests; but there was a pauM 
after the main harvests were gathered in by the end of April, 
and from then till June was the period in ..which t^es were 
collected and loans were repaid. Under the Ptolemaic r^ime 
the records show a great variety of crops, wheat and barley being 
probably the largest (see B, P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Tebtunis 
Papyri, i. 560; J. P. Mahaffy and J. G. Smyly, Petrie Papyn, 
iii. p. *05). Earlier the bdti, in Greek «Xvp«'(spelt ? or durra ?) 
was the main crop, and earlier again inferior varieties of wheat 
and barley took the lead, with bdti apparently in the second 
place. The bread was mainly made of bdti, the beer of barley. 
There were green crops sudi as clover; and lentils, peas, beans, 
radishes, onions, lettuces (as a vegetable and for oil), castor oil 
and flax were grown. The principal fruit trees were the date 
palm, useful also for its wood and fibre, the pomegranate, fig 
and fig-sycamore. The vine was much cultivate in early times, 
and the vintage is a subject frequently depicted. Later the 
wine of the Mareotic region near Alexandria was celebrated even 
amongst Roman epicures. Papyrus, which grew wild in the 
marshes, was also cultivated, at least in the later ages: its stems 
were used for boat-building, and according to the classical 
authors for rope-making, as well as for the famous writing 
material. About the 8th century a.d. jraper drove the latter 
out of use, and the papyrus plant quickly became extinct. 
The Indian lotus described by Herodotus is found in deposits 
of the Roman age. Native lotuses, blue and white, were much 
i used for decoration in garlands, &c., also the chrysanthemum and 
' the corn-flower. 

See chapters on plant remains by Newberry in W. M, F. Petrie, 
Hawara, Biahmu, and Atsinoe (London, 1889); Kahun, Gurob and 
Hawara (1890); V. Loret, l.a Flore pharaonique (znd ed., Paris, 1892), 
and the authorities there cited. 

Domestic Animals and Birds .—The farmer kept up a large 
stock of animals : in the houses there were pets and in the temples 
sacred creatures of many kinds. Goats browsed on Ae. trees 
and herbage at the edge of the desert. Sheep of a peculiar breed 
with horizontal twisted horns and hairy coat are figuidfl on the 
earliest monuments: a more valuaUe variety, woolly with 
curved horns, made its appearandb in the Middle Kingdom and 
pushed out the older form : sheep were driven into the ploughed 
fields to break the clods and trample in the seed. The oxen were 
long-homed, short-homed and polled. They drew the plough, 
trampled the com sheaves round the circular threshiiw floor, 
and were sometimes employed to drag heavy weights. The pig 
is rarely figured and was less and less tolerated as the Egyptians 
grew in ceremonial purity. A variety of wild animals caught in 
the chase were kept alive and fed for slaughter. Geese and 
ducks of different sorts were bred in countless numbers by the 
farmers, also pigeons and quails, and in the early ages ersmes. 
The domestic fowl was unknown in Egypt before 3 ie Deltaic 
dynasties, but Diodorus in the first century b.c. describes how 
its eggs were hatched artificially, as they are at the present 
day. Bee-keeping, too, must have been a considerable industry, 
though dates furnished a supply of sweetening material. 

The farm lands were generally held at a rent from an overlord, 
who might according to times and circumstances be the k^, 
a feudal prince, or a temple-corporation. The stock also might 
be similarly held, or might belong to the farmers. The ordinary 
beast of burden, even in the desert, was the ass. The horse seems 
to have been tatroduced with the chgriot dming the Hyksos 
period. It is thought that the oimel is shown in rude figures of 
the'earliest age, but it is scarcely traceable again before the 
XXVIth Dyruisty. In the Ptolemaic period it was u^ for 
desert transport and gradually became common. Strai^e to say. 
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it is only very rar^y that 'mfoi are depicted riding on animats, 
and never befwe the New Kingdom. 

The dog was of many varieties as early as the Xllth Dynasty, 
when the greyhound and turnspit and other well-marked forms 
are seen. The cat was sometimes trained by the sportsman to 
catch birds. Monkeys were commonly kept as pets. The sacred 
bea.sts in the various temples, tame as far as possible, were of 
almost every conceivable variety, from the vulture to the swallow 
or the goose, from the lion to the shrew-mouse, from the hippo¬ 
potamus to the sheep and the monkey, from the crocodile to the 
tortoise and the cobra, from the carp to the eel ; the scorpion 
and the scarab beetle were perhaps the strangest in this strange 
company of deities. 

For agriculture see J. J. Tylor and F. LI. Griffith. Tie Tomb of 
Pakeri at £1 Kab, in the Xlth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. Together with hunting and fishing it is illustrated in many 
of the Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of the same .society. See 
also Lortet and M. C. Gaillard. La Fame motnifiie de I'ancienne 
£gypie (Lyonsi»'i905). 

Law. —^No Code of Egyptian laws has come down to us. 
Diodorus names n series of Egyptian kings who were law-givers, 
ending with Amasis (Abmosi II.) and Darius. Frequent reference 
is made in inscriptions to customs and laws which were traditional, 
and perhaps had been codified in the sacred books. From time 
to time re^latioits on special points were issued by royal decree : 
a fragment of such a decree, directed by Horemheb of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty against oppression of the peasantry by officials and 
prescribing penalties, is preserved on a stela in the temple of 
Kamak, and enactments of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Euergetes 
II. are taown from papyri. In the Ptolemaic age matters arising 
out of native contracts were decided according to native law by 
XookPitoI, while travelling courts of xfn^imrurral representing 
die king settled litigation on Greek contracts and most other 
disputes. Affairs were decided in accordance with the code of 
the country, t^s xuipws vo/wi, the Greek code, voKitikoI vofun, 
modelled, it would seem, on Athenian law or roval decrees, 
rrpoo-rdyfiara. " Native ” law was still quoted in Koman times, 
but the significance of the expression remains to be a.scertained. 
In ancient Egypt petitions were .sent to the king or the great 
feudal landowners in whose territory the petitioner or his 
adversary dwelt or the injury was committed: courts were 
composed of royal or feudal officials, or in the New Kingdom 
of officials or responsible citizens. The right of appeal to the 
king probably existed at all times. The statement of the case 
and the evidence were frequently ordered to be pirt in writing. 
TTie evidence was supported by oath : in criminal cases, such as 
the harem conspiracy against Rameses III., torture of the accused 
was resorted to to extract evidence, the bastinado being applied 
on the hands and the feet. Penalties in the New Kingdom were 
death (by stars^ation or self-inflicted), fines, beating with a certain 
number of blows so as to open a specified number of wounds on 
as many different parts of the body (c.g. five wounds, i.e. on 
hands, feet and back ?), also cutting off the nose with banishment 
to Nubia or the Syrian frontier. In the times of the Old Kingdom 
decapitation was in use, and a decree exists of the Middle King¬ 
dom degrading a nomarch of Coptos and his family for ever 
from his office and from the priesthood on account of services 
to a rival pretender. 

As to legal instruments: contracts agreed to in public or 
before witnesses and written on papyrus are fbond as early as 
tile Middle Kingdom and perhajM belong to all historic times, 
but are very scarce until the XXVth Dynasty. Two wills exist 
on papyrus of the Xllth Dynasty, but they are isolated, and such 
are not again found among native documents, though they occur 
in Greek in the Ptolemaic age. The virtual will of a high priest 
of Atnnton under the XXIInd Dynasty is put in the form of a 
decree of the god himself. 

From the time of the XXVth Dynasty there is a great increase 
in written doemnents of a legal character, safcs)' loans, &c., 
apparently due te « change in law and custom; but’after,the 
rdgn of Dari'us !. ■’there is again almost a' complete cessation 
until the reign W MSAider, probably only because of the dis¬ 
turbed condition of the'country. Under IMemy Philadelphus 


Greek documents begin to be numerous: under Euergetes II. 
(Physcon) demotic contracts are particularly abundant, but they 
cease entirely after the first centuiy of Roman rule. 

Marriage contracts are not found earlier than the XXVIth 
Dynasty. Women had full powers of inheritance (though not of 
dealing with their property), and succession through the mother 
was of importance. In the royal line there are almost certain 
instances of the marriage of a brother with an heiress-sister in 
Pharaonic times: this was perhaps helped-by the analogy of 
Osiris and Isis : in the Ptolemaic dynasty it was an estabHshed 
custom, and one of the stories of Khamois, written in the 
Ptolemaic age, assumes its frequency at a very remote date. 
It would be no surprise to find examples of the practice in other 
ranks also at an early period, as it ceitainly was prevalent in the 
Hellenistic age, but as yet it is very difficult to prove its occur¬ 
rence. The native contracts with the wife gave to her child 
all the husband’s property, and divorce or separation was pro¬ 
vided for, entailing forfeiture of the dowry. The “ native law ” 
of Roman times allowed a man to take his daughter away from 
her husband if the last quarrelled with him. 

Slavery is traceable from an early date. Private ownership 
of slaves, captured in war and given by the king to their captor 
or otherwise, is certainly seen at the beginning of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. Sales of slave.s occur in the XXVth Dynasty, and 
contracts of servitude are found in the XXVIth Dynasty and 
in the reign of Darius, appearing as if the consent of the slave 
was then required. Presumably at this late period there were 
eunuchs in Egypt, though adequate evidence of their existence 
there is not yet forthcoming. They must have miguiated among 
a more cruel people. That circumcision (though perhaps not 
till puberty) was regularly practised is proved by the mummies 
(agreeing with the testimony of Herodotus and the indications 
of the early tomb-sculptures) until an edict of Hadrian forbade 
it: after that, only priests were circumcised. 

See A. H. Gardiner. The Inscription of Mes (from Sethe’s Untcr- 
suchungen tur Geschichte und Atte.rtumskunde Agyptens, iv.); 
J. H. Breasted. Anaent Records, Egypt, passim, esp. i. § iqo, 535 
et seqq., 773, ii. 54, 671, iii. 45, 307, iv. 410,409, 795; F. LI. Grilfitb. 
Catalogue of the John Rylands Demotic Papyri ; B. P. Grenfell and 
y. P. Mahaffy, Revenue Laws of Philadelphus (Oxford. 1896); 
B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Tebtumis Papyri, part i. (London, 
190a); Boiuffifi-Ledcrcq, Histoire its Lagiaes, tome iv. (Paris. 
1907). 

Science. —^Tlie E^yqjtians sought little after knowledge for its 
own sake: they might indulge in religious speculation, but their 
science was no more than the knowledge of practical methods. 
Undoubtedly the Egyptians acquired great skill in the application 
of simple means to the fulfilment of the most difficult tasks. 
But the books that have come down to us prove how greatly 
their written theoretical knowledge fell short of their practical 
accomplishment. The explanation of the fact may partly be 
that the mechanical and other discoveries of the most ingenious 
minds among them, when not in constant requisition by later 
generations, were misunderstood or forgotten, and even in other 
cases were preserved only as rules of thumb by tiie craftsmen 
and experts, who would jedously hide them as secrets of trade. 
Men of genius were not wanting in the long histoiy of E^pt; 
two doctors, Imhbtp (Imuriies), the architect of ^er, in the 
Illrd Dynasty, and Antendphis (Amenhotp), son of Hap, the 
wise scribe un^r Amenophis III. in the XVIIIth, eventually 
received the honours of deification ; and Hardadf under Cheops 
of the I Vth Dynasty was little behind these two in the estiinatioo 
of posterity. Such men, who, capable in every field, designed the 
Great 'Pyramids and bestowed the hiighest momimerital fame on 
their masters, must .surely have had an ins^ht into acientidc 
principles that would hardly be credited to' tlM Egyptians from 
die written documents alone. 

Mathematics. —The Egyptian notation for whole munben 
was 'dec»na 3 ,i each power erf 10 up to 100,000 being represented 
a different figure, on much the same principle os the Roman 
numerals. Fractions except f were al primaay, t.e. with the 
numerator unity e m order to express such an idea'as the 
Egyptians were obliged to reduce it to a series of primary 
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fractions throu^ douiide fcsictions ■iSf+A+A+A'+'^"'4('i'+ 
TV+T^)+‘Ar“i+iV+A"’i ‘+4 + A-+'Ar + imr: tins opera¬ 
tion was pi^ormed in the head, only the result bemg written 
down, and to facilitate it tables were ckawn up of the 
divisicHi of 2 1 ^ odd mimbets. With integers, besides adding 
and subtracdi^, it was eaa^- to double and to multiply by lo: 
multii^ying and dividing ^ 5 and %ndmg the li value were 
also among the fundamental instruments of calculation, and aU 
multiplication proceeded by repetitions of these processes with 
addition, e.g. g K7 -(p.x 2 x 2)+(9 x 2)+9. Division was accom¬ 
plished by mult^lyii^ the divisor until the dividend was reached; 
the answer being the number of times the divisor was so multi¬ 
plied. Weights and measures proceeded generally on either a 
decimal or a doubling system or a combination of the two. 
Apart from a few calculations and accounts, practicaUy all the 
materials for our knowledge of Egyptian mathematics before 
the Hellenistic period date from the Middle Kingdom. 

The principal text is the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus in the 
British Museum, written under a Hyksos king c. 1600 B.c.; un¬ 
fortunately it is full of gross errors. Its contents fall roughly into 
the following scheme, but the main headings are not shown in the 
original : — 

I. Arithmetic. —A. Tables and rule lo facilitate the employment 
of fraclioiis, 

(o) Table of the divisions of 2 by odd numbers from 3 to 99 
(c.$. 2-^Ti^J+t>,), sec above. 

(b) Conversions of compound fractions (e.g. 1 x 4=4 + ,’,), with 
rule for iindmg 4 of a fraction. 

B. The " bread ” calculation—a division by 10 of tlie units 1 to 9. 

C. " Completing " calculations. 

(ii) Adding multiples of a traction to produce a more convenient 
fraction (perhaps connected with the use of palms and 
cubits in decorationin a proportion based on tiie number h). 

(6) Finding the difference between a given fraction and a given 
whole number. 

D. Ahe ’ or " mass "-problems (of the form » + -=«, to find the 

Ake *). 

E. Tooun- problems {tooun," rising," seems to be the difference 
between tlie shares of two sets of persons dividing an amount 
between them on a lower and a higlier scale). 

II. Geometry. —A. Measurement of volume (amounts of grain in 
cylindrical and rectangular spaces of different dimensions and vice 
versa). 

B. Measurement of area (areas of square, circular, triangular, &c., 
fields). 

C. Proportions of pyramids and other monuments with sloping 
sides. 

III . Miscellaneous problems (and tables) such os are met with in 
broad-making, beer-making, food of live-stock, &c. &c. 

Tlie method of estimating the area of irregular fields and the 
cubic contents of granaries, Ac., is very faulty. It would be inter¬ 
esting to find material of later date, such as l^thagoraa is reported 
to have studied. 

See A. Eisenlohr, Ein mathematisches Handbuch der alien Agypter 
(Leipzig. 1877); F. U. Griffith. " The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus " 
in Proceedings of the Soc. of Biblical Archaeology, Nov. 1891, March, 
May and June 1894. 

Astronomy. —^The brilliant skies of day and n%ht in Egypt 
favoured the development of astronomy. A papyru; of the 
Roman period in the British Museum attributes the invention of 
horoscopes to the Egyptians, but no early instance is known. 
Professor Petrie has indeed suggested, chiefly on chronological 
grounds, that a table of stars on the ceiling of the Ramesseum 
temple and another in the tomb of Rameses VI. (repeated in 
that of Rameses IX. without alteration) were horoscopes of 
Rameses II. and VI.) but Mahler’s inteijnietation of the tables 
on which this would rest appears to be false. Astronomy [)kyed 
a considerable pert in religious matters for fixing the dates of 
festivals and determining the hours of the night Hie titles ^ 
several temple books are preserved recording the movements 
and phases of the sun, moon and stars. Tiw rising of Sothis 
(Sirias) at the b^(intiing of the mundation was a perticularly 
imtxiitant point to fix in the yearly calmdar (see bdow, 
§ " Chronology ”). The pramtive clock ^ of the tample time¬ 
keeper (horoscopus), coBsiEting of a wpaXdyiov mu 
(Clemens Alex. Stnm. vil 4, 35)^ has bem identified with tiyo 

’ Fonneriy transcribed hau ar *beap”-erobl9m'>» 

* Clepeydns inscribed, in .hietoglyphiu. ire found aeon aiter the 
MscedosiiaB GOniiuesS.-.:. 


inscribed (Ejects in the Beriin Museum <; thes^axe a pafan branch; 
with a sight-slit in the broader end, and a diort: handle from, 
which a plummet line was bimg. The former was held i^se 
to the eye, the latter in the other hand, perhaps at urn’s length. 
From the above-mentioned tables of culmination in the tombs 
of Rameses VI. and IX. it seems that for fixing the hours of the 
night a man %ated on the ground faced the horoecopus in such a 
position that the line of observation of the Pole-star passed over 
the middle of his bead. On the diflerent days of the year each 
hour was determined a fixed star, culminating or nearly 
culminating in it, and the position of these stars at the time is 
given in tte tables as “ in the centre,” “ get the left eye,” “ on 
the right shoulder,” &c. According to the texts, in founding or 
rebuilding temples the north axis was determined by"' the same 
E^paratus, and we may conclude that it was the usual one for 
astronomicnl observations. It is conceivable that in ingenious 
and careful hands it might give results of a high degree of 
accuracy. 

See L. Boccliorclt, " Bin aJtaeyptiscbos astronomisebes Instru¬ 
ment ’’ in Zeiischrift (dr agyptiscite Sprache, xxxvii. (1899), p. 10; 
Ed. Meyer, Agyptische Chronologie, p. 36. Besides the sun and 
moon, five planets, thirty-six ddcans, and constcUations to which 
animal and other forms are given, ^pear in the early astronomical 
texts and paintings. The zodiacal si^ were not introduced till the 
Ptolemaic period. See H. Brugsch, Die Agyptologie (Leipzig, 1891), 
PP’ 315 et seqq., for a full account of all these. 

Medicine. —^Except that splints ore sometimes found on the 
limbs of bodies of all periods, at present nothing is known, from 
texts or otherwise, of the existence of Egyptian surgery or 
dentistry. For historical pathology the examination of mimjmie* 
and skeletons is yielding good results, lltere is iittie sign of the 
existence of gout or of syphilitic diseases until late times (see 
Mummy). A number of papyri have been discovered contitining 
medical prescriptions. The earliest are of the Xllth Dynasty 
from KahQn, one being veterinary, tiie other gynaecological. 
The finest non-religious papyrus known^ the Ebers Papyrus, 
is a vast collection of receipts. One section, giving us some of 
“ the mysteries of the physician,” shows how lamentably crude 
were his notions of the constitution of the body. It teaches 
little more than that the pulse is felt in every part of the body, 
that there are vessels leading from the heart to the eyes, ears, 
nose and all the other members, and that “ the breath entering 
the nose goes to the heart and the lungs.” The prescriptions 
arc for a great variety of ailments and afflictions—diseases of 
the eye and the stomach, sores and broken bones, to make the 
hair grow, to keep away snakes, fleas, &c. Purgatives and; 
diuretics are particularly numerous, and the medicines’take the 
form of pillules, draughts, liniments, fumigations, dK. Hie 
prescriptions are often fanciful and may thus bear some absutd ’ 
relation to the disease to be cured; but generally they would te' 
to some extent cflective. Hieir action was assisted by spells, 
for general use in the preparation or applicatimi, or for s^iol 
diseases. In most cases several ingredients are prescribed' 
together: when the amounts are indicated it is by measure not 
by wei^t, and eviaently no very potent drugs were empfloyed, 
for the smidlest measure specified is equal to about half of 81 
cubic inch. LMe has yet been accompushed in identifging the 
diseases and the substances named in the medicail papyri. 

See G A. Rclsncr, The Hearsi Medical Papyrus (Le^zig, 190^,. 
(XVnith Dynasty), and for a great magical text of the Bonm 

S eriod (3id century a.d.) with some prescri^ions, F. LI. Griffith aad 
1 . Thompson, The Demotic Magical Papyrus of London and fMden 
(London, 1904). 

Literature. —^The vast mass of writing which has come down to 
us from the micient Egvptians comprises documents of almost 
every conceivable kind, business documents and correspondence, 
legal documents, memorial inscription, historical, scientific, 
didactic, magical and religious literature; also tales and lyrics 
and other compositions m ^etical language. Most of these 
classes .ue doglt with in this tutide under ^dal Headings.. 
In addition there should he mentioned the abunaisnt ext^Sti^ 
inscriptions attached to yrall-scenes as a aecqndatjr eldnetit m 
those compositions. As early is the Middle Kiiigdopi, m. 
fouiid containing dassified lists of words, titles^ niunn ot dtiis 
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&c., and of nomes wjth their capitals,(festivals, deities and sacred 
things, calendars, &c. 

To a great extent the standard works in all classes date from 
an early age, not later than the Middle Kingdom, and subsequent 
works of religion and learning like the later additions were 
largely written in the same style. Several books of proverbs or 
“ instructions ” were put in circulation during the Middle King¬ 
dom. Kagemni and Ptahhotp of the Old Kingdom were nomin¬ 
ally or really the instructors in manners; King Amenemhe I. 
laid down the principles of conduct in government for his son 
Senwosri I., preaching on the text of beneficence rewarded by 
treachery; Kheti points out in detail to his schoolboy son Pepi 
the advantages enjoyed by scribes and the miseries of all other 
careers. Some of these books are known only in copies of the 
New Kingdom. The instructions of Ani to his son Khenshotp 
are of later date. In demotic the most notable of such worla 
is a papyrus of the ft-st century a.d. at Leiden. 

A number of Egyptian tales are known, dating from the 
Middle Kingdom and later. Some are so sober and realistic as 
to make it doubtful whether they are not true biographies and 
narratives of actual events. Such are tlie story of Sinubi, a 
fugitive to S)Tia in the reign of Sesostris [Senwosri] I., and 
perhaps the narrative of Unamun of his expedition in quest of 
cedar wood for the bark of the Theban Ammon in the XXIst 
Dynasty. Others are highly imaginative or with miraculous 
incidents, like the story of the Predestined Prince and the story 
of the Two Brothers, which begins with a pleasing picture of the 
industrious farmer, and, in demotic of the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods, two stories of the learned Sethon Khamois,son of Rameses 
II. and high priest of Ptah, with his ratlier tragical experiences 
at thethands of magicians. The stories of the Middle Kingdom 
were in choice diction, large portions of them being rhetorical 
or poetical compositions attributed to the principal characters. 
The story of Sinuhi is of this description and was much read 
during the New Kingdom. Another, of the Eloquent Peasant 
whose ass had been stolen, was only a framework to the rhetoric 
of endless petitions. The tale of the Shipwrecked Sailor in the 
Red Sea was a piece of simpler writing, not unpicturesque, of the 
marvellous type of a Sindbad story. If all these arc deficient 
in literary merit, they are deeply interesting as revelations of 
primitive mind and manners. Of New Kingdom tales, the story 
of the Two Brothers is frankly in the simplest speech of everyday 
life, while otliers are more stilted. The demotic stories of 
Khamois are simple, but the “Rape of Inards’ Cuirass” (at 
Vienna) i^ told in a stiff and high-flown style. 

In general it may be said of Egyptian literary compositions 
that apart from their interest as anthropological documents 
they possess no merit which would entitle them to survive. 
They are more or less touched by artificiality, but so far as we 
are able to appreciate them at present they very seldom attain 
to any degree of literary beauty. Most of the compositions in 
the literary language, whether old or archaistic, are in a stilted 
style and often with parallelisms of phrase like those of Hebrew 
poetry. Simple prose narrative is here quite exceptional. 
Some few hymns contain stanzas of ten lines, each line with a 
break in the middle. There is no sign of rhyming in Egyptian 
poetry, and the rhj^m is not yet recognizable owing to our 
Ignorance of the ancient vocalization. In old Egyptian tales the 
narrative portions are frequently in prose: New Egyptian and 
demotic contain as a rule little else. Hymns exist in both of 
these later forms of the language, and a few love songs in Late 
Egyptian. 

See W. M. F. Petrie, Egyptian Tales (2 vols., London. 1^5); 
G. Maspero, Les Conies populaires de I'Erypte ancienne (3rd edition, 
Paris, 1906) I W. Max MQUer, Die Liebespoesie dtr alien Agypter 
(Leipzig, x8m)< (F- Ll. G.) 

C. Religion. —i. Introductory .—Copious as are the sources of 
information from which our knowledge of the Egyptian religion is 
drawn, there is nevertheless no aspect of the ancient civimtipn 
of Eg}i>t that we leaSly so little understand. While the youtii of 
Egyptological i»earch% in part responsible for this, the reason 
lies still more in the nature of the religion itself and the character 
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of the testimony bearing upon it. For a true appreciation of the 
chaotic polytheism that reveals itself even in the ewliest texts 
it would be necessary to be able to trace its development, stage 
by stage, out of a number of naive primitive cults; but the 
period of growth lies behind recorded history, and we are here 
reduced to hypotheses and a posteriori reconstructions. The 
same aiticism applies, no doubt, to other religions, like those of 
Greece and Rome. In Egypt, however, the difficulty is much 
aggravated by the poor quality of the evidence. The reli^ous 
books are textually very corrupt, one-sided in their subject- 
matter, and distributed over a period of more than two thousand 
years. The greatest defect of all is their relative silence with 
regard to the myths. For the story of Isis and Osiris we have 
indeed the late treatise ascribed to Plutarch, and a few fragments 
of other myths may be culled from earlier native sources. But 
in general the tales that passed current about the gods are 
referred to only in mysterious and recondite allusions; as 
Herodotus for his own times explicitly testifies, a reticence in 
such matters seems to have been encouraged by the priests. 
Thus with regard to Egyptian theology we are very imperfectly 
informed, and the account that is here given of it must be looked 
upon as merely provisional. The actual practices of the cult, 
both funerarjf and divine, are better known, and we are 
tolerably familiar with the doctrines as to the future state 
of the dead. There is good material, too, for the study 
of Egyptian magic, thou^ this branch has been somewhat 
neglected hitherto. 

2. Main Sources. — (a) The Pyramid texts, a vast collection of 
incantations inscribeil on the inner walls of five royal tombs 
of the Vth and Vlth Dynasties at Sakk&ra, discovered and first 
published by Maspero. Much of these texts is of extreme 
antiquity; one incantation at least has been proved to belong 
to an age anterior to the unification of the Northern and Southern 
kingdoms. Later copies also exist, but pos.scss little independent 
critical value. The subject-matter is funerary, i.e. it deals 
with the fate of the dead king in the next life. Some chapters 
describe the manner in which he passes from earth to heaven 
and becomes a star in the firmament, others deal with the food 
and drink necessary for his continued existence after death, 
and others again with the royal prerogatives which he hopes still 
to enjoy ; many are directed against the bites of snakes and 
stings of scorpions. It is possible that these incantations were 
recited as part of the funerary ritual, but there is no doubt that 
their mere presence in the tombs was supposed to be magically 
effective for the welfare of the dead. Originally these texts had 
an application to the king alone, but before the beginning of the 
Xllth Dynasty private individuals had begun to employ them 
on their own beh^f. They seem to be relatively free from textual 
corruption, but the vocabulary still occasions much difficulty to 
the translator. 

(A) The Book oj the Dead is the somewhat inappropriate name 
applied to a large similar collection of texts of various dates, 
certain chapters of wliich show a tendency to become welded 
together into a book of fixed content and uniform order. A 
number of chapters contained in the later recensions are already 
found on the sarcophagi of the Middle Kingdom, together with 
a host of funereal texts not usually reckoned as belonging to the 
Book of the Dead; these have been published by Lepsius and 
Lacau. The above-mentioned nucleus, combined with other 
chapters of more recent origin, is found in the papyri of the 
XVIIIth-XXth Dynasties, and forms the so-called Theban 
recension, which has been edited by Naville in an important work. 
Here already more or less rigid groups of chapters may be noted, 
but individual manuscripts differ greatly in what they include 
and exclude. In the Saite period a sort of standard edition was 
drawn up, consisting of 165 chapters in a fixed order and with a 
common title “ the book of gtnng forth in the day ”; this recen¬ 
sion was published by Lepsius in 184s from a Turin papyrus. 
Like the Pyramid texts, the Book of the Dead served a funerary 
purpose, but its contents are far more heterc^eneous; besiiies 
chapters enabling the dead man to assume what shape he will, 
or to issue triumphant from the last judgment, there are lists 
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of gates to be passed and demons to be encountered in the 
nether world, formulae such as are inscribed on sepulchral figures 
and amulets, and even hymns to the sun-god. These tmcts are 
for the most part excessively corrupt, and despite the transla¬ 
tions of Pierret, Renouf and Budge, much labour must yet 
be expended upon them before th^ can rank as a first-rate 
source. 

(c) The texts of the Tombs of the Kings at Thtbes (XVIIIth- 
XXth Dyn.) consist of a series of theological books compiled 
at an uncertain date; they have been edited by Naville and 
Lef6bure. The chief of these, extant in a longer and a shorter 
version, is called The book of that which is in the Nether World 
(familiarly known as the Am Duai) and deals with the journey 
of the sun during the twelve hours of the night. The Book of 
Gates treats of the same topic from a more theological stand¬ 
point. The Litanies of the Sun contain the acclamations with 
which the sun-god Re was greeted, when at eventide his bark 
reached the entrance of the nether world. Another treatise 
relates the destruction of mankind, and the circumstances that 
led to the creation of the heavens in the form of a cow. 

{i) Among the later religious books one or two deserve a 
special mention, such as The Overthrowing of Apophis, the serpent 
enemy of the sun-god ; The Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys 
over their murdered brother Osiris ; The Book of Breathings, a 
favourite book among the later Theban priests. &veral of these 
books were used in the ritual of feast days, but all have received 
a secondary funerary employment, and are therefoYe found buried 
with the dead in their tombs. 

(f) The Ritual texts have survived only in copies not earlier 
than the New Kingdom. The temple ritual employed in the 
daily cult is illu.strated by the scenes depicted on the inner walls 
of the great temples : the formulae recited during the perform¬ 
ance of the ceremonies are recorded at length in the temple of 
Seti I. (XIXth Dyn.) at Abydos, as well as in some later papyri 
in Berlin. The whole material has been collected and studied 
by Moret. The funerary ritual is known from texts in the Theban 
tombs (XVIIIth-XXth Dyn.) and papyri and sarcophagi of 
later date; older versions are contained in the Pyramid texts 
and The Book of the Dead. Schiaparelli has done much towards 
gathering together this scattered material. The ritual observed 
during the process of embalmment is preserved in late papsrri in 
Paris and (kiro published by Maspero. 

(/) Tlie magical documents have been comparatively little 
studied, in spite of their great interest. They deal for tiie most 
part with the healing of diseases, the bites of snakes and scorpions, 
&c., but incidentally cast many sidelights on the mythology and 
superstitious beliefs. The best-known of these books is the 
Papyrus Harris published by F. J. Chabas, but other papyri of 
as great or greater importance are to be found in the Leiden, 
Turin and other collections. A curious book published by 
A. Erman contains spiells to he used by mothers for the protection 
of their children. A papyrus in London contains a ralgndar of 
lucky and unlucky days. A late class of stelae, of which the best 
specimen has been published by Golenischeff, consists of spells of 
various kinds originally intended for the use of the living, but 
later employed for funerary purposes. 

(g) Under the heading Miscellaneous we must mention a 
number of sources of great.value: the grave-stones, or stelae, 
especially those from Abydos, which throw much light on funerary 
beliefs; the great Pa^us Harris, the longest of ail papyri, 
which enumerates the gifts of Rameses III. (XXth Dyn.) to 
the various temples of Egypt; the hymns to the gods preserved 
in Cairo and Leiden papyri; and the insoiptions of the ^lemaic 
temples (Dendera, Emu, &c.), which teem with good religious 
material. Nor can any attempt here be made to summarize 
the remaining native Egyptian sources, literary and archaeo¬ 
logical, that deserve notice. 

(A) Among the classical writers, Plutarch in his treatise 
Coneerrtmg Isis and Osiris is the most important. Diodorus also 
is useful. Herodotus, owing to his reli^pous awe- and dread of 
divulging samed mysteries, is only a second-rate source. 

3. The Gods.--•The end of the pre-dynastic period, in which 


we dimly descry a numlftr of independent tribes in constant 
warfare with one another, was marked by the rise of a united 
l^ptian state with a single Pharaonic ruler at its head. The 
era of peace thus inaugurated brought with it a rapid progress 
in all branches of ctvih^tion; {md there soon emerged not only 
a national art and a condition of material prosperity shared by 
the entire land in common, but also a state relipon, which 
gathered tip the ancient tribal cults and floating cosmical 
conceptions, and combining them as best it could, imposed 
them on the people as a whole. By the time riiat the Pynunid 
texts were put into writing, doubtless long before the Vth 
Dynasty, this religion had assumed a .stmotyped appearance 
that clung to it for ever afterwards. But the multitude of the 
deities and the variety of the myths that it strove to incorporate 
prevented the development of a uniform tlttological system, 
and the heterogeneous or^n of the religion remained irretrievaUy 
stamped upon its face. Written records were few at the time 
when the pantheon was built up, so that the process of construc¬ 
tion cannot be followed historically from stage to stage; but 
it is possible by arguing backwards from the later facts to discern 
the main tendencies at work, and the principal elementary cults 
that served as the materials. 

The gods of the pre-dynastic period may be divided into two 
chief groups, the tribal or load divinities and the cosmic or 
explanatory deities. At the b^inning each tribe had 
its own particular god, who in essence was nothing teMuiM 
but the articulate expression of the inner cohesion and pre^ 
of the outward independence of the tribe itself, but 
who outwardly manifested himself in the form of some 
animal or took up his abode in some fetish of wood or stone. 
In times of peace this visible emblem of the god’s pAsence 
was housed in a rude shrine, but in war-time it was taken thence 
and carried into the battlefield on a standard. We find such 
divine standards often depicted on the earliest monuments, 
and among the symbols placed upon them may be detected the 
images of many deities destined to play an important part in the 

later national pantheon, such as the falcon Homs the wolf 
Wepwawet (Ophois) the goddess Neith symbolized 

by a shield transfixed with arrows, and the god Min the 

nature of whose fetish is obscure. In course of time the. tribes 
became localized in particular districts, under the influence of a 
growing central authority, and their gods then passed from ^1^ 
into lo^ deities. Hence it came about that the provincial 
districts or nomes, as they were oflled, often derived their names 
from the gods of tribes that settled in them, these names being 
hieroglyphically written with the sign for “ district ” surmounted 

by standards of the type above described, e.g. , “ the nome 

of the dog Anubis,” the 17th or Cynopolite nome of.U{^r 
Egypt. In this way a large number of deities came to enjoy 


special reverence in restricted territories, e.g. the ram 


Khnum in Elephantine, the jerboa or okapi (?) 


Seth in 


Ombos, the ibis 


Thoth in Hermopolis Magna, and of the 


gods named above, Horus in Hieraimnpolis, Wepwawet in Asshit, 
Neith in Sais, and Min in Coptos. As towns and villages gradu¬ 
ally sprmig up, they too adopted as thek patron some one or 
other of the origind tribal gods, so that these came to have 
different seats of worship all over Egypt. For this reason it is 
often hard to tell where the primitive cult-centre of a particular 
deity is to be sought; thus Horus seems etjually at home bgth 
at Buto in the &lta and at Hieraconpohs in Upper Egypt, 
and the earlieA worship of Seth appears to have bMn claimed 
no Jess by Tanis in the north than by Ombos in die south. The 
effect of the loctdization of gods in many different places was to 
give them a double aspect; so, for instance, Khnum the god of 
Elephantine could in one minute be regard^ as identicaJ with 
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Khnum the god of Bsna, in the^next minute and without 
any conuckius eenae of coatra4iiction the two might be looked 
upon as entirely separate beings. In order that there might be 
no ambi^ity as to what divinity was meant, it became usual, 
in speaking of any local deity, to specify the place of which he 
was “ lord.” The tendency to create new forms of a god by 
instituting his worship in new local centres persisted through* 
out the whole course of Egyptian history, unhindered, by the 
opposite tendency which made national out of local gods. Some 
of the cosmic gods, like the sun-god Re of Heliopolis and of 
Hermonthis, early acquired a locd in addition to theh cosmic 
aspect. 

In the innermost principle of their existence, as patrons and 
protectors of restricted communities, the primitive tribal gods 
did not differ from one another. But externally they were dis¬ 
tinguishable by the various shapes tliat their worshippers ascribed 
to them; and dserecan be little doubt that even in the beginning 
each had his olwn special attributes and particular mythical 
traits. These, however, may have borne little resemblance to 
the later conceptions of the same gods with which we are made 
familiar by the Pyramid texts. Thus we have no means of 
ascertaining what the earliest people of Sab thought about their 
goddess Neith, though her fetbh would seem to point to her 
warlike nature. Nor are we much wiser in respect of those 
primitive tribal gods that are represented on the oldest monu¬ 
ments in animal form. ' I'or though we may be sure that the shape 
of an animal was that in whidi these gods were literally visible 
to their worshippers, yet it is impossible to tell whether some 
one living animal was chosen to be the earthly tenement of the 
deity, or whether he revealed himself in every individual of a 
specie^, or whether merely the cult-imagc was roughly hewn into 
the shape of an animal. Not too much weight must be attached 
to later evidence on thb point; for the New Kingdom and still 
more the Graeco-Roman period witnessed a strange recrudescence 
of supposed primitive cults, to which they gave a form that may 
or may not have been historically exact. In some places whole 
classes of animals came to be deemed sacred. Thus at Bubastis, 
where the cat-headed Bast (Ubasti) was worshipped, vast ceme¬ 
teries of mummified cats have been found ; and elsewhere 
similar funerary cults were accorded to crocodiles, lizards, ibises 
and many other animals. In Elephantine Khnum was supposed 
to become incarnate in a ram, at whose death the divinity left 
him and took up his abode in another. So too the bull of Apb 
(a black animal with white spots) was during its lifetime regarded 
as a reincarnation of Ptah, the local god of Memphis, and similarly 
the Mnevis and Bacis bulls were accounted to lie ‘‘the living 
souls ” of Etom of Hcliopolb and of Re of Hermonthis respec¬ 
tively ; these latter cults are certainly secondary, for Ptah 
himself was never, either early or late, depicted otherwbe than 
in human form, as a mummy or as a dwarf; and Etom and Re 
are but different names of the sun-god. The form of a snake, 
attributed to many local goddesses, especially in later times 
(<.g. Meresger of the Theban necropolb), was borrowed from 
the very ancient deity Outo (Buto); the semblance of a snake 
became so characterbtic of female divinities that even the 
word “ goddess ” wgs written vrith the hieroglyph of a spake. 
Other animal shapes particularly affected by goddesses were 
those of a lioness (Sakhmi, Pakhe) or a cow (Ha^or, Isb). The 
primitive animal gods are not to be confused with the animal 
forms ascribed to many cosmic deities ; thus when the sun-god 
Re was pictured os a scarabaeus, or dung-beetle, rdling its ^11 
of dung behind h, this was oestainly mere poetkal imagery. 
Or ebe a cosmic godmiight assume an animal shape through 
assimilation with some tnfaal god, as when Re was identified 
with Honis^and therefore depictediB a falcon. 

With the advszice of civMization and the transformation of the 
tribal gods into national divinities, the beliefs held about them 
must have become less crude. At a vwy early dat* the anthropo¬ 
morphizing tepdency caused the animal deities to be represented 
with human bodks,i though as a rule they retained !th^ animl 
heads; BO in tho casl of Seth as early as the Ilnd .Dynasty, 
The other gods carry their primitive fetiahes in their handai(like 


Neith, who b depicted holding arrows) or on their heads (so 
Nefertem [IphthimbJ with hb lotus-flower^, At the same time 
the gods b^an to acquire human personalities. In a few 
instances this may have come about by the emphasizing of a 
really primitive trait; as when the wolf Ophois, in consonance 
with the predatory nature of that animal, developed into a 
god of war. In other case^ the transitional steps are shrouded 
in mystery ; we do not know, for example, why the ibis Thoth 
subsequently became the patron of tlte fine oi'ts, the inventor 
of writing, and the scribe of the gods. But the main factor in 
thb evoiutioaary process was undoubtedly tiie .formation of 
myths, which brought gods of independent origin into relation 
with one another, and thus imbued them with human passions 
and virtues. Here dim hbtoric recollections often determined 
the features of the story, and in one famous legend that knits 
together a group of go^ ail seemingly local in origin we can 
still faintly trace how the tale arose, was added to, and finally 
orystalliz^ in a coherent form. 

Osiris was a wise and beneficent king, who reclaimed the 
Egyptians from savagery, gave them laws and taught them handi¬ 
crafts. The prosperous reign of Osiris was brought to a premature 
close by the machinations of his wicked brother Seth, who with 
seventy-two fellow-conspirators invited him to a banquet, in¬ 
duced him to enter a cunningly-wrought coffin made exactly to 
hb measure, then shut down the lid and cast the chest into the 
Nile. Isis, the faithful wife of Osiris, set forth in search of her 
dead husband’s body., and after long and adventure-fraught 
wanderings, succeeded in recovering it and bringing it back 
to Egypt. Then while she was absent visiting her son Horus 
in the city of Buto, Seth ^once more gained possession of the 
corpse, cut it into fourteen pieces, and scattered them all over 
Egypt. But Isis collected the fragments, and wherever one was 
found, buried it with due honour; or, according to a different 
account, she joined the limbs together by virtue of her magical 
powers, and the slain Osirb, thus resurrected, henceforth reigned 
as king of the dead in the nether world. When Horus grew 
up he set out to avenge his father's murder, and after terrible 
struggles finally conquered and dbpossessed his wicked uncle; 
or, as another version relates, the combatants were separated by 
Thoth, and Egypt divided between them, the northern part 
falling to Horus and the southern to Seth. Such is the story 
as told by Plutarch, with certain additions and modifications 
from older native sources. There existed, however, a very ancient 
tradition according to which Horus and Seth were hostile brothers, 
nitt nephew and uncle; and many considerations may be urged 
in support of the thesb which regards their struggles as reminis¬ 
cences of wars between two prominent tribes or coniederaliuns 
of tribes, one of which worshipped the falcon Horus while the 
other had the okapi (?) Seth as its patron and champion. The 
Horus-tribes were the victors, and it was from them that the 
dynastic line sprang; hence t^ Pharaoh always bore the name 
of Horus, and represented in hb own hallowed person the ancient 
tribal deity. Of Osiris we can only state that he was originally 
the local god of Busiris, whatever further characteristics he 
primitively possessed being quite obscure. Isis was perhaps the 
local goddess of Buto, a town not far dbtant from Busirb; 
this geograplikal proximity would suffice to explain her con¬ 
nexion with Osiris in the tale. A legend now arose, we know 
not how or why, which made Seth the brothw and murderer of 
Osirb; and this led to a fusion of tlie Horus-Seth and the Seth- 
Isis-Osirb motifs. The relationships had now to be readjusted, 
and the most popular view recognized Horus as the son and 
avenger of Osirb. The more ancient account survived, however, 
in the myth that Osirb, Horus, Seth, Isb and Nephthys (a 
goddess who plays but a minor part in the, 0.siris cyde) were ^1 
children of the earth-god Keb and the sky-goddess Nut, born on 
the five consecutive days added on at the end of the year (the 
so-called epagomenal days). I.ater generations reconciled these 
contradictions by tusuming the existence of two Horuses, one, 
the brother of-Osirb, Seth and Isis, being named Haroerb, s.e. 
Horus the elder, while tiie other, the cMd of Ids and Osirb, was 
called Harpocrates, t.«. Horus the child. 
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The second main class of diviiiitKs that entered into the 
compositicm of the Egyptian pantheon was due to that innate 
and universal speculative bent which seeks, and never 
fails to find, an explanation of toe facts of toe external 
wfflrld. Behind the great natural phenomena that th^ 
perceived all around toem, the Eg^jptians, like other primitive 
folk, postulated the existence of divine wills not dissimilar 
in kind to their own, though vastly superior in power* Chief 
among these cosmic deities was the sun-god Re, whose supremacy 
seem^ predestined under toe cloudless sky of Egypt. The 
oldest conceptions represented Re as sailing across ^ heavens 
in a ship called “ Manzet,” “ the bark of the dawn ”; at sunset 
he stepped aboard another vessel named “ Mesenktet,” “ the 
bark of the dusk,” which bore him back from west to oast 
during the night. Later theories symbolized Re in many 
different ways. For some he was identical with Horus, and then 
he was falcon-headed and was called Hor-akhti, the Horus of 
the horizons. Others pictured him to thenrselves as a tiny 
infant in the early dawn, as full-grown at noon, and as an infirm 
old man inithe evening. When the sky was imagined as a cow, 
he was a calf bom anew every morning. The moon was a male 
deity, who likewise fared across the heavens in a jjoat; hence 
he was often named Chons, “ the sailor.” The ibis-god Thoth 
was early identified with the moon. The stars and planets 
were likewise gods. Among them the bright star Skius was 
held in special esteem; it was a goddess ^this (.Sopdc), often 
identified by the Egyptians with Isis. The constellations that 
seemed unceasingly to speed across the sky were named “ the 
never-resting ones,” and the circumpolar stars, which never 
sink beneath the horizon, were known as “ the imperishables.” 
Concerning earth and sky there were many different opinions. 
Some thought that the ^ was a goddess Nut, whom the god 
Show held aloof from her husband Keb the earth, on wlwse back 
the plants and trees grew. Others ;believed in a celestial ocean, 
personified under the nanre of Nun, over which the heavenly 
bodies sailed in boats. At a later date toe sky was held to be a 
cow (Hathor) whose four feet stood firm upon the soil; or else 
a vast face, in which the right eye was the sun and toe left eye 
the moon, ^ongside these fanciful conceptions there existed 
a more sober view, according to which the earth was a long 
oval plain, and the sky an iron roof supported by the tops of 

mountains or by four pillars UJI toe cardinal pomts. 

Beneath the ground lay a dark and mysterious region, now con¬ 
ceived as an inverse heaven (Nenet), now as a vast series of 
caverns whose gates were guarded by demons. Thb nether 
world was known as the Duat (Dat, TSi), and through it passed 
the sun on his journey during the hours of night ; here too, as 
many thought, dwelt the dead and their king Osiris. That great 
natural feature of Egypt, the Nile, was of course one of the gods 
his name was Hapi, and as a sign of his fecundity he had long 
pendulous breasts like a woman. In contradistiimtion to the 
tribal gods, it rarely happened that the cosmic deities' enjoyed 
a oult. But there are a few important exceptions: _ Re in 
Heliopolis toere identified with .a local god Etom) and in Her- 
moothis; Hathor at Dendera and elsewhere. Cer^n of the 
tribal gods early became identified with cosmic divinities, and 
too latter thus became the objects of a cult; so, for instance, 
toe Horus of Edfu was . a sun-god, and Thoth in Hermopolis 
Magna was held to be too moon. 

An extension of,Ihe principle that .created toe cosmic rods 
gave to a Israe nuraber of minor deities and demons. Day 
Mieor Masons, eternity*, and many 

Mtit§ similar conceptions were each represented‘by a god 
uHf or goddess of. their own, who nevertheless possessed 

otmeas. {jyj ^ shadowy fuid doubtful' existence. Human 
attributes like Taste, Knowledge, Joy and so forth were likewise 
personi^, no less tow abstract ideas such as Fkte, Destiny 
wd others; rather jhore clearly, de&led than toe reSf was Maat, 
the goddess of Truthand Right, who was fabled to he the dafjghter 
of Re and may even We had a cult. Certain gods were purely 
fuiukioiial, that is to ^y, they gjipeared at'special timei to 


perform some afipoiiited task, at the compietioa of which thejr. 
vanished. Such were Nepri, the god of toe com-harvest; 
Meskhonit, toe goddess who attended ev&y duld<hed;. Tah, toe i 
goddess of weaving.. Numberless semirdivine beip^ had no 
other purpose than to fill out the mytos, as, for instance, the 
chattering apes that greeted the sun-god Re as he roue, above 
the eastern horizon, and the demons, who opened toe gates of 
the nether world at toe approach of the setting sun. 

We take this t^^iortunity of mentioning suntoy otha divinities 
who were later introduced to sweU the, already oveicrowded 
ranks of the pantheon. Contact^ with, fowign lands 
brought with it several new deities. Baw, Anat and mmS. 
Resheph from Syria, and the mis^pen dwarf Bes 
from the south.: earlier than toese, the Astarte of Byblus, 
whom the Egyptians identified with Hathor. 'In Thebes Ameno- 
phis I. and ,his spouse Nefertari were wortoipped as patron gods 
of the necropolis many centuries after their death. Two men of 
exceptional wisdom received divine honours, and had tenmles 
of their own in the Ptofemaic period; these were Imouthes, 
who had lived under Zoser of the Ilird Dyn^y, and Amenophis, 
son of Bbipu, a contemporary of the third king of the same name 
(XVTIIth Dyn.). The hill of Sheikh Abd-d-guma at Thebes 
was looked upon as a particularly holy place, and was revered 
as a goddess. Almost anything that was regarded with awe, 
any object used in the divine ritual could at a given moment 
be envisaged as a deity. Thus the boat of Osiris ^Neshemet) 
and those of the sun-god were goddesses; and various wands 
and sceptres belonging to certain gods were imagined as harbour* 
ing toe divine being. Truly it might have been said in ancient 
Egypt: of the making of gods there is no end 1 
For such order as can be discerned in the m}rthologioal con* 
;ceptions of the Egyptians the priesthood was lately responsible^ 
At a very early date the theological school of HefiopoHs 
undertook the task of systematizing the gods and the tagteal 
myths, and it is mainly to them that is due the Em^itian 
religion as we find it in the Pyramid texts. Their m- 
fluence is particularly conspicuous in the prominent place accorded 
to the sun-god Re, and in the creation-legrod that made him the 
father of gods and men. First of all living things wa.s Re ; 
legend told how he arose as a naked babe from a lotus-flower 
that floated on the pnmeval ocean Nun. Others teld the view 
that he crept from an egg that lay on a hill in the midst of a lake 
called Desdes; and a third, more barbarous, tale related his 
obscene act of seH-procreation. Re became the father of toe 
pair of gods Show and Tefnut (T^enis), who emanated from 
his spitue. They again gave birto to Keb and Nut, from whom 
in their turn sprang Osiris and Seth, Ism and Nephithys. These' 
nine gods were together known as the great Ennead or cycl? of 
nine. A second series of nine deities, with Horus as its first 
member, was invented at the same time or not long afterwards, 
and was allied the Lesser Ennead. In later times the theory of 
the Ennead became very popular and was adopted by most of 
the local priestooods, who substituted their own favwirite god 
for Re, sometimes retaining and sometimes changii^ the names 
of toe other eight deities. Thus locally many different gods 
came to be viewed as the creators of toe 'world. Only lin tw> 
instances, however, did a locd god ever obtain wide acoeptanca 
in the capacity of demiurger Ptoh of Memphis, who was frttned' 
as an artist mid master-builder, and Khnum of i Elephantine, 
who was said to have moulded mankind on toe patter's frheeL 
Already in toe Pyramid texts the impeartonce of Osiris almost 
rivals that of Re. His worship doesnot seem to haveibepn due 
to Helwpolitan influence, and may:posEii% hove been propagated 
by active mMiionary effort. Itiia fap^wrently toroi^ toe fimenl 
cult that Osins so early took a firm hold cm the imagination of 
toe people; for at a very ancient date he was identified wito 
every king, and itmeeded but askglst extensionictftoiiBiidea 
to make him jnto a king of! the dead. In later times toe moral 
aspect of his tale was doubtless the main cause of its ooBtinuad 
pepularity; Osiris was named Onnophns, “ the good Beii^'’ 
par txcdlincei uni Seth was contzaBt^ with’tMm.astoe autoor 
and the lootnof aU evii StiU/tbe EgyptianSrthemselves seem 
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to have been somewhat at a loss to a(x:^unt for the great venera¬ 
tion that they paid to Osiris. Successive theories interpreted 
him as the god of the earth, as the god of the Nile, as a god of 
vegetation, as a moon-god and as a sun-god ; and nearly every 
one of these theories has been claimed to be the primitive truth 
by some scholar or another. 

Nowhere is the. conservatism of the Egyptians more clearly 
displayed than in the tenacity with which they clung .to the 
old forms of the theology, such as we have essayed to describe. 
Neither the influx of new deities nor the diligence of the priestly 
authors and commentators availed to break down the cast-iron 
traditions with which the compilers of the Pyramid texts were 
already familiar. It is true that with the displacement of the 
capital town certain local deities attained a degree of power 
that, superficially regarded, seems to alter the entire perspective 
of the religion. Thus Ammon, originally the obscure local god 
of Thebes, was raised by the Theban monarchs of the Xllth 
and of the XTOIth to XXIst Dynasties to a predominant 
position never equalled by any other divinity ; and, by similar 
means, Suchos of the Fayum, Ubasti of Bubastis, and Neith of 
Sais, each enjoyed for a short space of time a consideration that 
no other cause would have secured to them. But precisely the 
example of Ammon proves the hopelessness of any attempt to 
change the time-honoured religious creed ; his priests identified 
liim with the sun-god Re, whose cult-centre was thus merely 
transferred a few hundred miles to the South. Nor could even 
the violent religious revolution of Akhenaton (Amenophis IV.), 
of which we shall later have occasion to speak, sweep away for 
ever beliefs that had persisted for so many generations. 

But If the facts of the religion, broadly viewed, never under¬ 
went a change, the interpretation of those facts did so in no 
small desp-ee. The religious books were for the most part written 
in archaic language, which was only imperfectly understood by 
the priests of later times; and hence great scope was given to 
them to exercise their ingenuity us commentators. By the time 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty some early chapters of the Book of 
the Dead had been provided with a triple commentary. Un¬ 
fortunately the methods pursued were as little reasonable as 
those adopted by the medieval Jewish Rabbis; instead of the 
context being studied as a whole, with a view to the recovery of 
its literal sense, each single verse was considered separately, 
and explained as an allusion to some obscure myth or as em¬ 
bodying some mystical meaning. Thus so far from simplifying or 
really eluckiating the religion, Aese priestly labours tended rather 
to confuse one legend with another and to efface the personality 
of individual gods. The case witli which one god could be 
identified with another is perhaps the most striking characteristic 
of later Egyptian theology. There are but few of the greater 
deities who were not at some time or another identified with the 
solar god Re. His fusion with Horus and Etom has already been 
noted; further we find an Ammon-Re, a Sobk-Re, a Khnum-Re; 
and Month, Onouris, Show and Osiris are all described as possess¬ 
ing the attributes of the sun. Ptah was early assimilated to 
the sepulchral gods Sokaris and Osiris. Pairs of deities whose 
personalities are often blended or interchanged are Hathor and 
Nut, Sakhmi and Pakhe, Seth and Apophis. So too in Abydos, 
his later home, Osiris was identified with Khante-Amentiu 
(Khentamenti, Khentamenthes), “ the chief of those who are 
in the West,” a name that was given to a vaguely-conceived but 
widely-venerated divinity ruler of the dead. Many factors helped 
in the process of assimilation. The unity of the state was largely 
influential in bringing about the suppression of local differences 
of belief. The less important priesthoods were glad to enhance 
the reputation of the deity they served by identifying him 
with some more important god. And the mystical brat of the 
F'gyptians found satisfaction m the multiplicity of forms that 
their gods could assume; tmiong the favourite ^thets which 
the hymns apply to divinities are such as “ mysterious of shapes,” 
“ mtmple of fices.” « 

The goad towards wMch these tendencies verged was mono¬ 
theism ; and though this goal was onty once, and then quite 
ephemerally, rrached, still the monotheistic idea was at most 


periods, so to speak, in the air. Sometimes the qualities com¬ 
mon to all the gods were abstracted, and the resdtant notion 
spoken of as “ the god.” At other times, and especially 
in the hymns addressed to some divinity, all other 
gods were momentarily forgotten, and he was eulogized uatmey. 
as “ the only one,” “ the supreme,” and so forth. 

Or else several of the chief’deities were consciously combined 
and regarded as different emanations or aspects of a Sole Being ; 
thus a Ramesside hymn begins with the words “ Three are ail 
the gods, Ammon, Re and Ptah,” and then it is shown how these 
three gods, each in his own particular way, gave expression and 
effect to a single divine purpose. 

For a brief period at the end of the XVIIIth Dynasty a real 
monotheism, as exclusive as that of Judaism or of Islam, was 
adopted as the state religion of Egypt. The young 
Pharaoh Amenophis IV. seems to have been fired by 
genuine fanatical enthusiasm, though political motives, 
as well as doctrind considerations, may have prompted him in 
the planning of his religious revolution (see also § History). 
The Theban god Ammon-Re was then supreme, and the ever¬ 
growing power of his priestiiood may well have inflamed the 
jealousy of their Heliopolitan rivals. Amenophis began his reign 
in Thebes as an adherent of the traditional faith, but after a 
few years he abandoned that town and built a new capital for 
his god Aton 200 m. farther north, at a place now called El 
Amama. The new deity was a personification of the sun’s disk. 
The name Re was suppressed, as too intimately associated with 
that of Ammon ; and Ammon, together with all the other gods, 
was put to the ban. Amenophis even changed his own name, 
of which the name of Ammon formed an element, to Akhenaton, 
“ the brilliancy of the Aton,” and the capital was called Khitaton, 
‘‘ The Horizon of the Aton.” The new dogmas were known as 
“ the Teaching,” and their tenets, as revealed in the poems 
composed in honour of the Aton, teeathe the purest and most 
exalted monotheistic spirit. The movement had, no doubt, met 
with serious opposition from the very start, and the reaction soon 
set in. The immediate successors of Akhenaton strove to follow 
in his footsteps, but the ranservative nature of Egypt quickly 
asserted itself. Not sixty years after the accession of Akhenaton, 
his city was abandoned, its rulers branded as heretics, and the 
old religion restored in Thebes as completely as if the Aton h.ad 
never existed. 

Having thus failed to become rational, Egyptian theology 
too^ .refuge in learning. The need for a more spiritual and intel¬ 
lectual interpretation of the pantheon still remained, and gave 
rise to a number of theological sciences. The names of the gods 
and the places of their worship were catalogued and classified, 
and manuals were devoted to the topography of mythological 
regions. Much ingenuity was expended on the development of a 
history of the gods, the groundwork of which had been laid in 
much earlier times. Re was not only the creator of the world, 
but he was also the first king of Egypt. He was followed on the 
throne by the other eight members of his Ennead, then by the 
lesser Ennead and by other gods, and finally by the so-called 
“ worshippers of Horus.” The latter were not wholly mythical 
personages, though they were regarded as demigods (Manetho 
calls them “ the dead,” vfxws); they have been shown to be 
none other than the dim rulers of the predynastic age. The 
Pharaohs of the historic period were thus divine, not only by 
virtue of their connexion with Horus (see above), but also as 
descendants of Re; and the king of Egypt was called “ the 
good god ” during his lifetime, and “ the ^eat god ” after his 
death. The later religious literature is much taken up with the 
mythical and semi-mythical dynasties of kings, and the priests 
compiled, with many newly-invented details, the chronicles of 
the wars they were supposed to have waged. 

In a similar manner, the ethical and allegorical metiiods of 
interpretation came into much greater prominence towards the 
end of the New Kingdom. The Osirian legend, as we have 
already seen, Was early accept^ as symbolizing the conflict 
between good and evil. So too the victories of Re over the seipent 
named Apophis were more or less clearly understood as a simile of 
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the antithetical nature of light and darkness. In one text at least 
as ancient as the XVIIItb Dynasty (the copy that we have dates 
only from the Ethiopian period) an ii^enious attempt 
is made to represent Ptah as the source of all Kfe : 
meatZ itom him, it is said, emanated Horus as “ heart ” or 
“ mind ” and Thoth as “ tongue,” and through the 
conjoint action of these two, the^ind conceiving the design 
and the tongue uttering the creative command, ^1 gods and 
men and beasts obtained their being. Of this kind of speculation 
much more must have existed than has reached us. It is 
doubtless such explanations as these that the Greeks had in 
view when they praised the wisdom of the ancient Egyptians : 
and in the classical period similar semi-philosophical interpreta¬ 
tions altogether supplanted, among the learned at least, the naive 
literal Miefs of earlier times. Plutarch in his treatise on Isis 
and Osiris well exemplifies this standpoint: for him every god 
and every rite is symbolic of some natural or moral truth. 

The final stages of the Egyptian religion are marked by a 
renewed popularity of all its more barbarous elements. Despair¬ 
ing, as it would seem, of discovering the higher wisdom that tiie 
more philosophic of the priests suppased that religion to conceal, 
the simpler-minded sought to work out their own salvation by 
restoring the worship of the gods to its most primitive forms. 
Hence came the fanatical revival of animal-worship which led 
to feud and bloodshed between neighbouring towns—feature of 
Egyptian religion that at once amused and scandalized con¬ 
temporary Greek and Latin authors(Plut. D« lside,ia} Juv. xv. 
g3). Nevertheless Egyptian cults, and particuMy -fiiose of 
•Serapis and Isis, found welcome acceptance on Europ>ean soil; 
and the shrines of Egyptian deities were established in all the 
great cities of the Roman Empire. Serapis was a god imported 
by the first Ptolemy from Sinop)e on the Black Sea, who soon lo.st 
his own identity by assimilation with Osiris-Apis, the bull revered 
in Memphis. Far down into the Roman age the worship of Serapis 
persisted and flourished, and it was only when the Serapieum of 
Alexandria was razed to the ground by order of Theodosius the 
Great (a.u. 391) that the death-blow of the old Egyptian religion 
was struck. 

Notes are here added on some divinities who have received in¬ 
adequate or no attention in the preceding pages. For information 
as to Ammon, Anubis, Apis, Bes, Buba-stLs, Bnto, Issis and Thoth, 
reference must be made to the special articles on these gods. 

Arsaphes, in Egyptian Harsha/e, " he who is upon his lake,” the 
ram-hcaded god of Ileracleopolis Magna, gained an cmhemeraJ 
importance during the IXth Dynasty, which aro.se from nis town. 
Outwardly, he resembles Khnum. Little is known about him, and 
he is .seldom mentioned. The burial-place of liis priests in later 
times was in iy 04 discovered at Abusir el Meloq. 

CiTONS, " he who travels by bout,” perhaps originally a mere 
epithet of the moon-god Toll or Thoth, is chiefly familiar os the third 
member of the Theban triad. As such he is represented as a youthful 
god, wearing a skull-cap surmounted by the moon. His cult was 
revived and became popular in Ptolemaic times. A curious story 
about the sending of his statue to Mesopotamia to heal a daughter 
of the king of Bakhtan is related upon a stele that purporte to date 
from the Ramesside period : it has been proved to be a pious fraud 
invented by tlie priests not earlier than the Greek period. 

Hatuor, whose name means " house of Horus,” was at all times 
a very important deity. She is depicted as a cow, or with a broad 
human countenance, the cow’s ears just showing from under a 
massive wig. Probably at first a goddess of the sky, she is early 
mentioned in connexion with Re. Later she was often identified 
with Isis, and her name was used to designate foreign go<ides.ses 
like those of Puoni and Byblus. Unlike most cosmic ddties, she 
wa.s worahipped in many localities, chief among which was Dendera, 
where her magnificent temple, of Ptolemaic date, still stands. " The 
seven Hathors " is a name given to certain fairies, who appeared 
shortly after the birth of an uifaut, and predicted his future. 

Khnum or Kbnouu, a ram-headed god, whose principal place of 
worship was the island of Elephantine (there associated with Satis 
and Anakia),' but also revered elsewhere, s.g. together with Nebtu 
in Esna. He enjoyed great repute as a creator, and was supposed 
to use the potter's wheel for the purpose. An this capacity he is 
sometimes accompanied by the frog-headed goddess Heket. 

Month, a hawk-headed god of the Thebald : in Thebes Itself his 
cull wa.s superseded by that oi Ammon, but it persisted in Her- 
monthis. He was often given the solar attributes, c^d was credited 
as a great warrior. 

Min, the god of Coplos and Panopolis (Akhmim), seems to have 
been early looked upon as a deity of the harvest and crops. His 


cult dates from the earlissf times. Represent M Ithyphallic, srith 
two tall plumes on hia head, the right arm' liaised and bearing a 
scourge. In old times he is identified with Horus: later Ammon 
was confused with him, and depicted in his image. 

Nechbet (Nekhbi, Nekdiebl), the vulture-goddess of E! Kab, 
called- Eileithyia by the Greeks. She gained on ascendancy as 
patroness of the south at the time when the two_ kingdoms wore 
striving for the mastery. It is as such, in opposition to Buto the 
goddess of the north, that she is most often named on the monuments. 

Nbith, the very ancient and important goddess of Sais, the Greek 
Athehe. On the earliest monuments she is represented by a shield 
transfixed by arrows. Later she wears the crown oi Lower Egypt, 
and carries m her hands a bow and arrows, ,a sign of her warlike 
character. In the XXVI th Dynasty, when a tine of Pharaohs sprang 
from Sais, she regained a prominent positidli, and was given many 
cosmogonic attributes, including the ntle bf mother of Re. 

Nephthvs, the sister of Osins and wife of Seth, daughter of Keb 
and Nut, plays a considerable r61e in the Osisis story. She aided 
with Isis and aided her to bring Osiris back to life. Isis and Nephthys 
are often mentioned together as protectresses of the dead. 

Onouris, Egyptian " sky-bearer," the god of Thinis. 

Later identified with Shu (Show ;, who holds heaven and earth apart. 

Ptah, the Hephaestus of the Greeks, a demiurgic and creative 
god, special patron of hand-workers and artisans. Worshipped in 
Memphis, he perhaps owed his importance more to the pmitieiil 
prominence of that town than to anything else. He was early 
identified with an ancient but obscure god Tenen, and further with 
the sepulchral deity Sokaris. He is represented either as a closely 
enshrouded figure whose protruding hands grasp a composite sceptre, 
the whole standing on a pedeaM within a shrine; or el^ as a 
misshapen dwarf. 

Sakumi, a lion-headed goddess of war and strife, whose name 
signifies the mighty. She was worshipped at Latopolis (Esna), but 
also at a late date as a member of the Mempliite triad, with Ptah 
as husband and Nefertem (Iphthimis) as son: often, too, confounded 
with Ubasti. 

Seth (Egyptian S9t, Sth or Stfl), by the Greeks called Typhon, 
was depicted as an animal ^kat has been compared sAth the 

jerboa by some, and with the okapi by others, bnt which the 
Egyptians themselves occasionally conceived to be nothing but a 
badly drawn ass. In historic times his cult was celebrated at Tanis 
and Ombos. He regained a certain prestige as god of the Hyksos 
rulers, and two Pharaohs of the XIXth Dynasty derived their name 
Setlios (Seti) from him. But, generally speaking, he was abominated 
as a power of evil, and his figure was often obliterated on the monu¬ 
ments. He is named in similes as a great warrior, and as such and 
“ son of Nut ” he is identified with the Syrian Ba^. 


4. The Divine Cult .—In the midst of every town rose the 
temple of the local god, a stately building of stone, strongly 
contrasting with the mud and plaster houses in which even the 
wealthiest Egyptians dwelt. It was called the “ house of the god ” 

0 0 r^)’ supposed to reside, attended 

by his “ servants " the priests. There was indeed a certain 

justification for this contention, even when a contrary theory 
assigned to the divinity a place in the sky, as in the case of tl» 
lunar divinity Thoth; for in the inmost sanctuary stood a statue 
of the god, which served as his representative for the purposes 
of the cult. Originally each temple was dedicated to one god 
only ; but it early became usual to associate with him a mate of 
the opposite sex, besides a third deity who might be represented 
either as a second wife or as a child. As examples of such triads, 
as they are called, may be mentioned that of TTiebes, consisting 
of ^mon, Mut and Chons, father, mother and child; and as 
typical of the other kind, where 1 god was accompanied by two 
goddesses, that of Elephantine, consisting of Khnum, Satis rad 
Anukis. Tlie needs of the god were much the same as those 
of mortals; no more than they could he dispense with food rad 
drink, clothes for his app^l, ointment for his limbs, and music 
and dracing to rejoice his heart. Tlie only difference was that 
the divine statue was half-consciously recognized as a lifeless 
thing timt required carefully regulated rites and ceremonies to 
enable it to enjoy the good things offered to it. Early every 
morning the officiate priest pnxxeded to the holy of holies, 
after the preliminaries of purmcation had cleansed him from 
^ miasma that might interfere with the effic^ of the rites. 
Then with the prewribed gestures, rad reciting iqipropriate 
formulae all the while, he broke the seal upon the door of the 
shrine, loosed the bolts, and at last stood face to face with tiw 
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god. There followed a series of prostrations and adorations, 
culminating in the ofering of a smedl image of Maat, the goddess 
of Truth. This seems to have been the psychological moment 
of the entire service: hitherto the statue had bwn at best a 
god in posse; now the symbolical act placed him in possession 
of all his faculties, he was a god in truth, and could participiate 
like any mortal in the food and luxuries that his servants put 
before him. The daily ceremony closed with ablutions, , anoint¬ 
ings and a bountiful feast of bread, geese, beer and oxen ; having 
taken his fill of these, the god returned to his shrine until the 
next morning, when the ritual was renewed. The words that 
accompanied the manual gestures are, in the rituals that have 
come down to us, wliolly dominated by the myth of Osiris; 
it is often hard to discern much connexion between the acts and 
the formulae recited, but the main thought is clearly tlmt the 
priest represents Horns, the pious son of the dead divinity 
Osiris. That this conception is very old is proved by the fact 
that even in thc^Pyramid texts “ the eye of Horus ” is a synonym 
for all offerings: an ancient tale of which only shreds have 
reached us rektcd how Seth had torn the eye of Horus from 
him, though not before he himself had suffered a still more 
serious mucilation ; and by some means, we know not how, the 
restoration of the eye was instrumental in bringing about the 
vindication of Osiris. As to the manual rites of the daily cult, 
all that can here be said is that incense, purifications and anoint¬ 
ings with various oils played a large part; the sacrifices consisted 
cluefly of slaughtered oxen and geese; burnt offerings were a 
very late innovation. 

At an early date the rites practised in the various temples 
were conformed to a common pattern. This holds good not only 
for th< daily ritual, but also for many festivals that were cele¬ 
brated on the same day throughout the whole length of the land. 
Such were the calendrical feasts, called " the beginnings of the 
seasons,” and including, for example, the monthly and half¬ 
monthly festivals, that of the New Year and that of the rising 
of Sirius (Sothis). But there were also local feast days like that 
of Neith in Sais (Hdt. ii. 62) or that of Ammon in southern Opi 
(Luxor). These doubtless had a more individual character, and 
often celebrated some incident supposed to have occurred in the 
lifetime of the god. Sometimes, as in the case of the feast of 
Osiris in Abydos, a veritable drama would be enacted, in which 
the whole histor)’ of the god, his sufferings and final triumph 
were represented in mimic form. At other times the ceremonial 
was more^ mysterious and symbolical, as in the feast of the 

raising of the Ded-column J when a column of the kind was 

drawn by cords into an upright position. But the most common 
feature of these holy days wa.s the procession of the god, when he 
was carried on the shoulders of the priests in his divine boat far 
beyond the precincts of his temple ; sometimes, indeed, even to 
another town, where he paid a visit to the god of the place. 
These occasions were public holidays, and passed amid great 
rejoicings. The climax was reached when at a given moment 
the curtains of the shrine placed on the boat were withdrawn, 
and the god was revealed to the eyes of the awe-struck multitude. 
Music and dancing formed part of the festival rites. 

As with the rites and ceremonies, so also the temples were 
early modelled upon a common type. Ixifty ^closure w^ls, 
adorned with scenes from the victorious campaigns 

empMM. Pharaoh, shut off the sacred buildings from 

surrounding streets. A small gateway between two massive 
towers or pylons gave admittance to a spacious forecourt open 
to the sky, into which the people were alowed to enter at least on 
feast days. Farther on, separated,from the forecourt by smaller 
though still massive pylons, lay a hypostyle hall, so called from 
its covered colonnades; this hali was used for all kinds of 
.processions. Behind the hypostyle hall, to which a second 
similar one might or might not be added, came the holy of holies, 
a dark najrqw chamber where the god dwelt; none but the 
priests were admittecyiaiit. All around lay Hie stmehouses that 
ccxitained the treasuro of the god and the appurtenances of the 
'divine ritual. The temples of the earliest tones were of course 


far more primitive than this ; from the pictures that are all Hiat 
is now left to indicate their nature, they seem to have been little 
more than huts or sheds in which the image of the god was kept. 
One temple of a type different from that above described has 
survived at Abusir, where it has been excavated by German 
explorers. It was a splradid edifice dedicated to the sun-gud 
Re by a king of the Vth Dynasty, and was probably a close 
copy of the famous temple of Heliopolis. The most conspicuous 

feature was a huge obelisk on a broad superstructure ^ : the 

obelisk always remained closely connected with the solar worship, 
and probably took the place of the innermost shrine and statue 
of other temples. The greater part of the sanctuary was left 
uncovered, as best befitted a dwelling-place of the sun. Outside 
its walls there was a huge brick model of the solar bark in which 
the god daily traversed the heavens. 

As the power of the Pharaohs increased, the maintenance of 
the cult became one of the must important affairs of state. The 
most illustrious monarebs prided tbmselves no less on the build¬ 
ings they raised in honour of the gods tlran on the successful 
wars they waged; indeed the wars won a religious significance 
through the gradual elevation of the god of the capital to god 
of the nation, and a large part of the spoils was considered the 
rightful perquisite of the latter, fountlese were the riches that 
the kings heaped upon the gods in the hope of being requited 
with long life, and prosperity on the throne of the living. It 
became the theory that the temples were the gifts of the Pharaoh 
to his fathers the gods, and therefore in the scenes of the cult 
that adorn the inner walls it is always he who is depicted as 
performing the ceremonies. As a matter of fact the pntsthoods 
were much more independent than was allowed to 
appear. Successive grants of land placed no small 
portion of the entire country in their hands, and the 
administration of the temple estates gave employment 
to a large number ot officials and serfs. In the New Kingdom 
the might of the Theban Ammon gradually became a serious 
menace to the throne: m the reign of Rameses HI. he could 
boast of more than 80,000 dependants, and more than 400,000 
cattle. It is not surprising that a few generations later the high 
priests of Ammon supplanted the Pharaohs altogether and 
founded a dynasty of their own. 

At no period did the priests form a caste that was quite 
distinctly separated from the laity. In early times the feudal 
lords were themselves the chief priests of the local tem;Tes. 
Under them stood a number of subordinate priests, botli pro¬ 
fessional and lay. Among the former were the kher-heb, a 
learned man entrusted with the conduct of the ceremonies, and 
the “ divine fathers,” whose functions are obscure. Tlie lay 
priests were divided into four classes that undertook the manage¬ 
ment of the temple in alternate months ; their collective name 
was the “ hour-priesthood.” Perhaps it was to them that the 
often recurring title oueb, “ the pure,” should properly be 
restricted, though strict rules os to personal purity, dress and 
diet were demanded of all priests. The personnel of the temple 
was completed by various subordinate officials, doorkee^iers, 
attendants and slaves. In the New Kingdom the lekding priests 
were more frequently mere clerics than theretofore, though for 
instance the high priest of Ammon was often at the same time 
the vizier of soutliem Egypt. In some places the highest priests 
bore special names, sudi as the Ouer maa, “ the Great Seer,” 
of Re in Heliopolis, or the Khorp himet, “ chief artificer,” of the 
Memphite Ptah. Women could also hdd priestly rank, though 
apparently in early times only in the service of goddesses; 
“ priestess of Hathor ” is a frequent title of well-born ladies in 
the Old King^m. At a later date many wealthy dames held 
the office of “ musicians ” (shemai) in the various temples. 
In tire service of thfe Theban Ammon two priestesses called “ the 
Adorer of the God ” and the “ Wife of the God ” occupied very 
influent^ positions, and towards the Saite period it was by no 
means unusualfor tte king to secure ffiese offices for his daughters 
and so to strengthen his own royal title. 

5. The Dead and their Cult. —^While the worship of the gods 
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tended more mid 'more to becocne A mompdljr of the state and 
the priests, and provided no adequate outlet for the religious 
cravings of llie people themselves, this deficieney-was amply 
supplied the cate which they bestowed upon their dead; 
the Egyptians stand alone mnong the nations of the world in 
the elaborate, precautions which tiiey took to secure their own 
welfare beyond die tomb. The belilf in immortality, or perhaps 
rather the incapacity to grasp the notion of complete annihilation, 
is traceable from the very earliest times: tlm simplest graves 
of die prehistoric period, when the corpses were committed to the 
earth in sheepskins and reed mats, sdidom lade at least a few 
poor vases or articles of toilet for use in the hereafter. In 
proportion as the prosperity of the land increased, and die 
advance of eivilieation afforded the technical means, so did 
these primitive burials give pkee to a more lavish funereal 
equipment. Tombs of brick with a single chamber were suc¬ 
ceeded by tombs of stone widi several chambers, until they really 
merited the name of “ houses of eternity ” thm the Egyptians 
gave to them. The conception of the tomb as the residence of 
the dead is the fundamental notion that underlies all the ritual 
observances in connexion with the dead, just as the idea of the 
temple as the dwelling-place of the god is the basis of tiiu divine 
cult The parallelism between the attitude of the Egyptians 
towards the dead and their attitude towards the gods is so 
striking that it ought never to be lost sight of: nothing con 
illustrate it better than the manner in whidi the Osirian doctrines 
came to permeate bodi kinds of cult. 

The general scheme of Egyptian tombs remained the some 
throughout the whole of the dynastic period, though there were 
_ many variations of detail. By preference they were 

"" *■ built in the Western desert, the Amente, near the 
place where the sun was seen to go to rest, and which seemed 
the natural entrance to the nether world. A deep pit led down 
to the sepulchral chamber where the dead man was deposited 
amid the funereal furniture destined for his use; and no device 
was neglected that mighi enable him to rest bite undisturbed. 
This aim is particularly conspicuous in the pyramids, the gigantic 
tombs which the Pharaohs of the CM Kingdom construct^ for 
themselves: the passages that lead to the burial chamber were 
barred at intervds by vast granite Modes, and the narrow 
opening that gave access to them was hidden from view beneath 
the stone casing of the ptyramid sides. Quite separate from 
this part of the tomb lay the rooms employed for the cult of 
tile dead: their walls were often adorned wi^ pictures from the 
earthly life of the deceased, which it was hoped he might still 
continue to enjoy after death. The innermost chamber was the 
chapel proper: on its western side was sculptured an imitation 
door for the dead man to pass through, when he wished to 
participate in the offerings brought by pious relatives. It was 
of course only the few who could afford elaborate tombs of the' 
kind: the poor had to make shift with an unpretentious grave, 
in which the corpse was placed enveloped only by a fey rags or 
enclosed in a rough wooden coffin. 

The utmost care was taken to preserve the body itself from 
decay. Before the time of the Middle Kingdom it Ixcame usual 
for the rich to have their bo^es embatoied. Tte 
Aw ate' removed and placed in four vases (the 

Mia. so-called Canopic jars) in whi^ ffiey were supposed to 
enjoy the protecrion of the four sons of ;Horus, the 
man-headed Mesti, the ape-headed Hapi, the jackal Duamutef 
and the falcon Kebhsenuf. The corpse was treated with natron 
and asphalt, and wound in a co^nous swathing of linen bandage, 
with a mask of linen and stucco on the face. The " mummy ” 
thus prepi^ed was thenilaid on its side like a sleeper, the head 
supported by a beadtest, in a sarcophagus of wood or stone. 
The operations in connexion with the mummy grow more and 
more elaborate towards the end of the Pharaonic period; 
already in the New Kingdom the wealthiest persons hod their 
mummies laid in several coffins, each of which was gaudily 
pointed srith mythologioal scenes and inscriptions. The costliest 
process of embalmment'Iasted no less than seventy days. Many 
superstitious rites hadto.be observed in the course of tteprocess: 


a late book has presecveif to us the magicM formulae that were 
repeated by the wise kher-heb priest (Who in the necropolis 
performed the function of taricheutes, “ embalmer os ea^ 
bandage was applied. 

A luge qumfaer of utensilsi articles of iurnitute'and the like 
were plated in the burklndianlber for the use of <the dead—jots, 
weapons,miiTois, and even chain, muMcal instnuaeatStaad wigs. 
In toe jeaily tunes statuettes of searvants, representing them as 
^aged in tlwir various funotfons (btewers> bakers,.&c,),. wue 
included for toe same pmpose; they were sufiposed to f^erm 
their menial functions for toeir deeuuMd ford m the futum'life. 
In the Middle Kingdom these are gradiwl^ teplaced l^ saaU 
models of the mununyiitsMf, and thabelfof.«ros« toatwhenitoeir 
owner was called upw to perform any dfstasteful ^work in the 
nether world, they would answer to im itanfh and do the task 
for him. The later usAiih'-figures, little atatuettes of w^, 
stone or faience, of which several hundreds are often found foia 
single tomb, are confused, survivale of both of ttmeoriier classes 
of statuettes. Still more imptetant than all such funereal 
objects are the books that were placed in the grave for toe use 
of the dead: in the pyramids they are written on the wfols iof 
the sepulchral chamber and toe passages leading to it; in the 
Middle Kingdom usually inscribed on toe inner sides of the 
sarcophagus; in later times contained in .rolls of popjrus. 
Ihe Pyramid texts and the Book of the Dead are the most im¬ 
portant of these, and teach us much about the duigers and 
needs that attended toe dead man beyond the tomb, and 
about the manner in which it was thought they could be 
teunteracted. 

The burial ceremony itself must liave been an imposing 
spectacle. In many cases the mummy had to be conveyed across 
toe Nile, and boats were , gaily de^ed out for this purpose. 
On the western bank a^tately precession conducted the deceased 
to his last resting-place. At the door of the tomb the final 
ceremonies were perfonned; they demanded a considerable 
number of actors, chief among whom were the rem-priest and toe 
kher-heb priest. It was a veritable drama that was here enacted, 
and recalled in its incidents toe story of Osiris, the divine proto¬ 
type of all successive generations of the Egyptian dead. 

However carefully toe preliminary rites of embalmment and 
burial might have been performed, however sumptuous toe 
tomb wherein the dead man reposed, he was never- 
toeless almost entirely at the mercy of toe living fte > 
his wdfare in toe other:world : he was as dependent on n con¬ 
tinued cult on toe part of the surviving mentoers ol'Us family 
as toe gods were dependent on the constant attendance of toeir 
priests. That portion of a man’k individuality which required, 
even after death, food and drink, and the satisfaction of sensuous 
needs, was called by the Egyptians the Aq, and represented in 

hieroglyphs by the uplifted hands [J. This ka was supposed 

to be bom together with the person to whom it belonged, and 
on the very rare occasions when it is depicted, wears ms exact 
semblance. The conception of this psychical entity is too vogudiy 
formulated by toe Egyptians and too foreign to modem toought 
to admit of exact translation: of the many lenderiaga that 
have Ixen proposed, perhaps “ doable ” is the most snitafafo. 
At all events toe Aa has to be distinguished from theooul, tkekm 

(in hieroglyphs ^4 or which was of more tangible nature, 

and might be descried hovering arkind the tomb in the foittof a 
bird or in some other ifaape; for it was though toat.toe soul 
might OHume what shape it weidd, if the funer^^ritea bad'been 
diil}r i attended- to. The gods bad toeir An and and the forma 
attributed to toe latter an aurprisfog; thus we read that the 
soul of the sky Nun is Me, that of OHriattoeiGoat of 
the souls of Sobk ore croc^es, and those ‘'of all ttK:go^ are 
snakes ”; similarly the soul of Ptah was thought to dwml in the 
Apis bull, so that each successive Apis ams during its liEethne 
tile raincaniation of toe god.. Otoer pacts of > a; nasals being to 
which atgiyen momentsaMin particular cootextotoeiEgypnjuis 
ossignedsiteTtain degtee of aeparateexistence ate toe “name” 
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ran, the “ shadow ” ^ khaibet, and the “ corpse ” 
“^.khat. 

It was, however, the ka alone to which the cult of the dead 
was directly addressed. This cult wa.s a positive duty binding 
on the children of a dead man, and doubtless as a rule discharged 
by them with some regularity and consdentiousness; at least, 
on feast-days offerings would be brought to the tomb, and the 
ceremonies of purification and opening the mouth of the deceased 
would li» enacted. But there could be little guarantee that later 
generations would penjetuate the cult. It therefore became 
usual under the Old Kingdom for the wealthiest persons to make 
testamentoy dispositions by which certain other persons agreed 
for a consideration to observe the required rites at stated penods; 
they received the name of “ servants of the ka,’’ and stood in the 
same relation to the deceased as the priests to the gods. Or 
agmn, contracts^ight be made with a neighbouring temple, the 
priesthood of which bound itself to reserve for the contracting 
party sonie portion of the offerings that had already been used 
for the divine cult. There is probably a superstitious reason 
for the [preference shown by the dead for offerings of this kind ; 
no wish is commoner than that one may receive bread and beer 
that had gone up on to the altar of the local god,” or “ with 
which the god had been sated ”; something of the divine sanctity 
still clung al)out such offerings and made them particularly 
desirable. In spite of all the precautions they took and the 
contracts they made, the Egyptians could never quite rid them¬ 
selves of the dread that their tombs might decay and their cult 
be neglected; and they sought therefore to obtain by prayers 
and Ito’eate what they feared they might lose altogether. The 
occasional visitor to the tomb is reminded by its inscriptions of 
the many virtues of the dead man while he yet lived, and is 
charged, if he be come with empty hands, at least to pronounce 
the funerary formula ; it will indeed cost him nothing but “ the 
breath of his mouth ” 1 Against the would-be desecrator the 
wrath of the gods is invoked: “with him shall the great god 
reckon there where a reckoning is made.” 

The funerary customs that have been described are meaning¬ 
less except on the supposition that the tomb was the regular 
dwelling-place of the dead. But just as the Egyptians found no 
contradiction between the view of the temple as the residence 
of the god and the conception of him as a cosmic deity, so 
too they often attributed to the dead a continued existence 
quite^ apart from the tomb. According to a widely-spread 
doctrine of great age the deceased Egyptian was translated to 
the heavens, where he lived on in the form of a star. This theme 
is elaborated with great detail in the Pyramid texts, where it is 
the dead king to whom this destiny is promised. It was perhaps 
only a restricted aristocracy who could aspire to such high 

honour: the tU, or “ glorified being,” who has his place in 

the sky seems often to hold an intermediate position between 
the gods and the rank and file of the dead. But in a few early 
passages the required qualification appears to be rather moral 
mtegnty than exalted station. The life of the dead man in the 
sky IS variously envisaged in different texts: at one moment 
he IS spoken of as accompanying the sun-god in his celestial 
bwk, at another as a mighty king more powerful than Re 
himself; the crudest fancy of all pictures liira as a hunter who 
catches the stars and gods, and oooks wid eats them. According 
to another conception that persisted in the imagination of the 
Egyptians longer than any of the ideas just mentioned, the home 
the dead in the heavens was a feitife region not very different 
from Egypt itself, intersected by canals and abounding in com 
and fruit; this place was called the Sokhet Earn or “ field of 
Reeds.” , 

Even in the oldest texts these beliefs are blended inextricably 
witii ^e Osiriart doctrines. It is not so much as king of the dead 
that 0ms here appeM, but every deceased Egyptian was 
regarded as himself m Osiris, as having undergone aU the 


indigmties inflicted upon the god, but finally triumphant over 
the powers of death and evil impersonated by Seth. This notion 
became so popular, that beside it all other views trf the dead sink 
into insignificance; it permeates the funerary cult in all its 
stages, and from the Middle Kingdom onwards the dead man is 
regularly called “ the Osiris so-and-so,” just as though he were 
completely identical with Ae god. One incident of the tale of 
Osins acquired a deep ethical meaning in connexion with the 
dead. It was related how Seth had brought an accusation 
against Osiris in the great judgment hail of Heliopolis, and how 
the latter, helped by the skilful speaker Thoth, had emerged from 
the ordeal acquitted and triumphant. The belief gradually grew 
up that every dead man would have to face a similar trial before 
he could be admitted to a life of bliss in the other world. A well- 
known vignette in the Back of the Dead depicts the scene. In a 
shrine sits Osiris, the ruler and judge of the dead, accompanied 
by forty-two assessors; and before him stands the Wance on 
which the heart of the deceased man is to be weighed against 
IVuth; Thoth stands behind and registers the result. The 
words that accompany this picture are still more remarkable: 

form a long negative confession, in which the dead man 
deoares that he has sinned neither against man nor against the 
gods. Not all the sins named are equally heinous according to 
modem amceptions: many of them deal with petty offences 
against religious usages that seem to us but trifling. But it is 
clear that by the time this chapter was penned it was believed 
that no man could attain to happiness in the hereafter if he had 
not been upright, just and charitable in his earthly existence. 
The date at which these conceptions became general is not quite 
certain, but it can hardly be later than the Middle Kingdom, 
when the dead man has the epithet “ justified ” appended to his 
name in the inscriptions of his tomb. 

It was but a imtural wish on the part of the Eg^^ptians that 
they should desire to place their tombs near the traditional 
burying-place of Osiris. By the time of the Xllth Dynasty it 
was thought that this lay in Abydos, the town where the kings 
of the earliest times had been interred. But it was only in a few 
cases that such a wish could be literally fulfilled. It'therefore 
became customary for those who possessed the means to dedicate 
at least a tombstone in the neighbourhood of “ the staircase of 
the great god,” as the sacred spot was called. And those who 
had found occasion to visit Abydos in their lifetime took pleasure 
in recriling the part that they had there taken in the ceremonies 
of Osiris. Such pilgrims doubtless believed that the pious act 
would stand to their credit when the day of death arrived. 

6. M agic.—Among the rites that were celebrated in the temples 
or before the statuMof the dead were many the mystical meaning 
of which was but imperfectly understood, though their efficacy 
was never doubted. Symbolical or imitative acts, accompanied 
by spoken formulae of set form and obscure content, accom¬ 
plished, by some peculiar virtues of their own, results that were 
beyond the power of human hands and brain. The priests and 
certain wise men were the depositaries of this mysterious but 
highly useful art, that was called hik or “ magic ”; and one of 
the chief differences between gods and men was the superior 
degree in which the former were endowed with magical powers. 

It was but natural that the Egyptians should wish to employ 
magic for their own benefit or self-gratification, and since 
religion put no veto on the practice so long as it was exercised 
within legal bounds, it was put to a widespread use among them. 
When magicians made fipres of wax representing men whom 
they desired to injure, this was of course an illegal act like any 
other, and the law stepped in to prevent it; one papyrus that 
has been preserved records the judicied proceedings taken in 
such a case in connexion with Bie harem conspiraev against 
Rameses III. 

One of the chief purposes for which magic was employed was 
to avert diseases. Among the Egyptians, as in other lands, 
illnesses were supposed to be due to evil spirits or the ghosts of 
dead men who<had taken up their abode in the tody of the 
sufferer, and they could only be driven thence by charms and 
spells. But out of these primitive notions arose a real medical 
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science: when the ailment could be located and its nature 
roughly determined, a more materialistic view was taken of it; 
and many herbs and drugs that were originally used for some 
superstitious reason, when once they had been found to be actually 
effective, easily lost their m^cal significance and were looked 
upon as natural specifics. It is extremely hard to drew any fixed 
line in Egypt between magic and me^cine; but it is curious to 
note that simple diagnoses and prescriptions were emfdoyed for 
the more curable diseases, while magical formulae and amulets 
are reserved for those that are harder to cope with, such as the 
bites of snakes and the stings of scorpions. 

The formulae recited for such purposes are not purely cabalistic, 
though inasmuch as mystery is of the very essence of magic, 
foreign words and outlandish names occur in them by preference. 
Often the magician relates some mvthical case where a god 
had been afflicted with a disease similar to that of the patient, 
but had finally recovered: a number of such tales were told of 
Horns, who was usually healed by some device of his mother 
Isis, she being accounted as a great enchantress. The mere 
recitation of such similar cases with their happy issue was 
supposed to be magically effective; for almost unlimited power 
was supposed to be inherent in mere words. Often the demon is 
directly invoked, and commanded to come forth. At other times 
the gods are tlireatened with privations or even destruction if 
they refuse to aid the magician: the Egyptians seem to have 
found little impiety in such a use of the divine name, though 
to us it would .wcm the utmost degree of profartity when, for 
instance, a magician declares that if his spell prove ineffective, 
he ‘‘ will cast fire into Mendes and burn up Osins.” 

The verbal spells were always accompanied by some manual 
performance, the tying of magical knots or the preparation of an 
amulet. In these acts particular significance was attached to 
certain numbers: a sevenfold knot, for example, was more 
efficacious than others. Often the formula was written on a 
strip of rug or a scrap of papyrus and tied round the neck of 
the person for whom it was intended. Beads and all kinds of 
amulets could be infused with magical power so as to be potent 
phylacteries to those who wore them. 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized that in Egypt magic 
stands in no contrast or opposition to religion, at least as long 
as it was legitimately used. The religious rites and ceremonies 
are full of it. When a pretence was made of opening, with an 
iron instrument, the mouth of the divine statue, to Ae accom¬ 
paniment of recited formulae, this can hardly be termed anything 
but magic. Similarly, the potency attributed to ushebti-^guies 
and the copies of the Book of the Dead deposited in the tombs 
is radical in quality. What has been considered under this 
heading, however, is the use that the same principles of magic 
were put to by men in their own practical life and for their own 
advantage. 

.\uiHORiTiBS.—^An excellent list of books and articles on the 
various topics connected with Egyptian Religion will be ifquad in 

H. O. Lange's article on the subject in P. D. Chantepie de la Saussayc, 

Lehrbuck der Religionsgeschichte (Tubingen, 1905), vol. i. pp. 172- 
245. Among general works may be espMially recommended A. 
lirman, Die dgyptische Religion (Berlin, 1905); and chapters 2 
and 3 in G. M^ero, Histoire anciennt des peuphs de I’Onent, les 
vriginet., vol. i. (Paris, 1895). (A. H. G.) 

D. Egyptian Language and Writing. — Deeipherment .— 
Although attempts were made to read Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphs so far back as the 17th century, no promise of success 
appeared until the discovery of the Rosetta stone in 1799 
by the French engineers attached to Napoleon’s expedition 
to Egypt. This tablet was inscribed with three versions, 
in hie^lyphic, demotic and Greek, of a long decree of the 
Eprptiaii priests in honour of Ptolemy V., Ejxphanes and his 
wife Qeo^tra. The Greek and demode versions were still 
almost perfect, but most of the hieroglyphic text had been 
broken away with the top of the tablet; portions of about haU 
of the lines remained, but no single line was complete. In i8os 

I . I?. ^Uftrblad, a Swedish orientalist attached to the embassy 
Id Paris, identified the proper names of persons which occurred 
in the demotic text, b^g guided to them by the position of 
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their equivalents in the Grelk. These names/ mH of them foreign, 
were written in an alphabet of a limited number of characters, 
and were therefore analysed with comparative ease. 

Hie hieroglyphic text upon the Rosetta stone was too frag¬ 
mentary to fomish of itself the key to the decipherment. But tte 
study of this with the other scanty monuments and imperfect 
copies of inscriptions that were available enabled the celebrated 
physicist. Thomas Young (1773-1829) to make a beginning. 
In an article completed in 1819 and printed (over the initials 
I. J.) in the supplement to the 4di, 5th iuid 6^ editions of the 
Encyclopaedia Britanniea (vol. iv., 1824), h© published a brief 
account of Egyptian research, with five fixates containing the 
” rudiments of an Egyptian vocabulaiy' It appears that Youi^ 
could place the hieroglyphic, demotic and Gredc texts of the 
Rosetta stone very correctly paridlel; but he' could not accur¬ 
ately break up the Egyptian sentences into words, much less 
could he attribute to the words their proper sounds. Yet he 
recognized correctly the names of Apis and Re, with many 
groups for words such as “ assembly,” “ good,” “ name,” and 
important signs such as those which distinguish feminine words. 
In a bad copy of another monument he rightly guessed the royal 
name of Berenice in its cartouche by the side of that of Ptolemy, 
which was already known from its occurrence on the Rosetta 
stone. He considered that these names must be written in 
phonetic characters in the hieroglyphic as in demotic, but he 
failed to analyse them correctly. It was clear, however, that 
with more materials and perseverance such efforts after decipher¬ 
ment must eventually succeed. 

Meanwhile J. F. Champollion “ le Jeune ” (see Champoliion ; 
and Hartleben, Champollion, sein Leben und sein Werk, Berlin, 
1906) had devoted his energies whole-heartedly since 18 oa, 
when he was only eleven years old, to preparing himself for the 
solution of the Egyptian problem, by wide linguistic and historical 
studies, and above all by familiarizmg himself with every scriqi 
of Egyptian writing which he could find. By 1818 he made many 
equations between the demotic and the hieroglyphic characters, 
and was able to transcribe the demotic names of Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra into hieroglyphics. At length, in January 1822, a 
copy of the hierogl^hic inscription on the Bankes obeHsk, 
which had long been fruitlessly in the hands of Young, reached 
the French savant. On the base of this obelisk was engraved 
a Greek inscription in honour of Ptolemy Euergetes 11 . and 
Cleopatra; of the two cartouches on the obelisk one was of 
Ptolemy, the other was easily recognized as that of Cjpopatia, 
spelt nearly as in Champollion’s experimental transcript of the 
dmotic name, only more fully. This discovery, and the recog¬ 
nition of the name Alexander, gaVe fourteen sdphabetic signs, 
including homophones, with ascertained values. Starting from 
these, by the banning of September Champollion had analysed 
a long series of Ptolemaic and Roman cartouches. His next 
triumph was on the 14th of September, when he read the names 
of the ancient Pharaohs Rameses and Tethmosis in some drawings 
just arrived from Egypt, proving that his alphabetic characters 
were employed, in conjunction with syllabic signs, for spdUng 
native names; this gave him the assurance that his discovery 
touched the es^ntial nature of the Egyptian writing and iKrt 
merely, as had been contended, a speewd cipher for & foreign 
words which might be quite in^iplicable to the rest of & 
inscriptions. His progress continued unchecked, and before 
the end of the year the connexion of ancient Egj^tian and 
(kiptic was clearly established. Subsequentty vmts to the 
museums of Ital^ and an expedition to Eg^t in 1828-1829'fur¬ 
nished Champollion with ample materials. 'Ime ivieir du systim 
kiiroglyphiqm (ist ed. 1823, Hid ed. 1828) contained the plfflo- 
logic^ results of his decipherments down to a certain point. 
But his MS. collections were vast, and his illness after the 
strenuous labours of the expedition and his early death in 183a 
left all in confusfon. The Oremmairt igyptimne and Dictumnair* 
^gyf^en, edited' from these MSS. by his brother, preckras as 
tbey were, must be a very imperfect r^iifter of the hrieht of his 
attainments. In his last jreais he was able to tnumte long 
texts in hien^ypluc and m hieratic of the New Eiingdom and 
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of the later periods with some occuiacy, and .his coGBprehenBioo 
of demotic was oonsidembk; Champdlion outdistanced all bis 
competitors from the first, and had practically nothing to thank 
titem for except materiid to work on, and too dten that had been 
intentionally withheld from him. In eleven years he broke 
ground in all directions; if the ordinary span of life had been 
allowed him, with twenty or thirty more yean of labour he might 
have brought order into the chaos of different agts and styles 
of language and writing; but, as it was, the task of co-ordination 
remained to be done by otliers. For one year, before his illness 
incapacitated him, ChampoUion held a professorship in Paris; 
but of his pupils and ieUow*workers, F. P. Salvolini, insincere 
and. self-peeking, died young, and Ippolito JlaseUini {1800-1843) 
riiowed little original power. From 183s to 1837 there was a 
pause in the march of %ypto}ogy, and it seemed as if the young 
science might be overwhelmed by the storm of doubts and detrac¬ 
tion that was ponred upon it by the enemies of ChampoUion. 
Then, however, Lepsius in Germany and Samuel Birch in England 
took up (be thread where the master had dropped it, and E. dc 
Roug6, H. Brugsch, Francois Joseph Chabas and a number of 
ksser lights qukkly foUowed. Brugsch {t/.v.) was the author of a 
hieroglyphic and demotic dictionary which still holds the field, 
and from time to time carried forward the study of demotic by a 
giant’s stride. ])e Roug^ (d. 1872) in France was a brilliant 
translator of hieroglyphic texts and the author of an important 
grammatical work. Chabas (1817-1882) especially addressed 
himself to the reading of the hieratic texts of the New Kingdom. 
By such labours after forty years the results attained by Cham- 
pollion in decipherment were entirely superseded. Yet, while 
the values 0! the signs were for the most part well ascertained, 
and the meanings of most words fixed with some degree of 
accuracy, few grammatical rules had as yet been established, 
the varieties of the language at different periods had not been 
defined, and the origins of the hieroglyphs and of their values 
had nut been investigated beyond the most obvious points. 
At this time a rare translator of Egyptian texts in all branches 
was arising in G. Maspero (qx.), while E. Revillout addressed 
himself with success to the task of interpreting the legal docu¬ 
ments of demotic which Iiad been almost entirely neglected for 
thirty years. But the honour of inaugurating an epoch marked 
by greater precision belongs to Germany. The study of Coptic 
begun in Europe eariy in the 17th century, and reached a 
high level in the work of the Dane Geoig Zuega (1755-1809) at 
the end .of the iSth century, In 1835, too late for ^ampoUion 
to use it, Amadeo Peyron (1785-1870) of Turin published a 
Coptic lexicon of great merit which is still standard, though far 
from satisfying the needs of scholars of the present day. In 1880 
Ludwig Stem (Koptischt Grammalik) admirably classified the 
grammatical forms of Coptic. The much more difficult task of 
recovering the grammar of Egyptian has occupied thirty 
years of special study liy Adolf Eiman and his school at 
Berlin, and has now reached an advanced stage. The greater 
(lart Egyptian texts after the Middle Kingdom having been 
written in what was even then practically a dead language, 
as dead as Latin was to the medieval monks in Italy who wrote 
and spoke it, Erman sdected for special investigation those texts 
ivhich really represented the growth of the lai^age at different 
periods, and, as he passed from one epioch to another, compared 
and consolidated his results. 

The NtuOgyp^tche GrammoHk (1880) dealt with texts written 
in the viggar oialiect of the Mew Kingdom (Dyna. XVIU. to XX.j. 
Next followed, in the Z$iUchriH JUr igyptische Spraehe und Alter- 
tkimshunie, studies on the Old Ki^dom mscripfion of Una, and the 
BGddle Kingdom contracts of Assiut. ’Ss well as on an " OM Coptic " 
text of tile 3rd century AiO. At this point a papyrus of stories 
written , in tiie popular language of the Middle Kin^om provided 
Erman. with a steppiqg-stone from Old Egyptian to the Late 
Egyptian of tlie Neuasyptische Grammatik, and gave the connexions 
that would bind solidly together the whiA! structure of Egyptian 
grammar (see Spraekt its Papynu Wetlcar, i68g). The very archaic 
pyramid texts enabled him to sketch the gtammar of the eatliest 
known form of Egyptian, DsufscA. Mergenl. Gesetteihap, 

iSga), and in 1804 ge was able to write a little . manual of Egyptian 
fv beginneis {A^jmseiAOratiimatih, and ed.,',190a), centring on 
the language of the stanBard inscriptfons of (lie ; Middle and Xew 


Kingdoms, but accompanying tiae main iketch with references to 
earlier and later forms., Of the work Erman's pupils we may 
mention G. Steindorff's little Koptische Grammatik (1894, ed. 1904), 
improving greatly on Stem’s standard work in regard to phonology 
aha the relationship of Coptic forms to Egyptian, and K.-Sethe's Vas 
Agyptiseke Verbum (1899), Xheilatter is in extensive nxmograph on 
the verb in Egyptian and Coptic by a brilliant and laborious philolo¬ 
gist. Owing to the very Imperfect notation of sound in the writing, 
the highly important subject of the verbal roots and Verbal forms 
was pmhps the obscurest branch of Egyptian grammar when Sethe 
first attacked it in 1895, The subject h^ been reviewed by Erman, 
Die Fleaion des dgyptiscluM Verbums in the SiUungsbmiekte of the 
Berlin Academy, 1900. The Berlin school, having settled the main 
lines of the grammar, next turned its attention to lexicography. It 
has devised a scheme, founded on that for the Latin Thesaurus of 
the Berlin Academy, which almost mechanically sorts the whole 
number ot occurrences of every word in any text examined, ^bolars 
in England, America and Denmark, as well as in Germany, have 
token part m this great enterprise, and though the completion of it 
may be far off, the collections of classified material already made 
are very valuable for consdltation.* At present Egyptologists 
depend on Heinrich Brunch's adsahable but somewhat antiquated 
Wiirterbttch awl on Levi's useful but entirely uncritical Vocabolario. 
Though demotic has not yet received serious attention at Berlin, 
the influence Of that great school has made itself felt amongst 
demotists, especially in Switxerland, Germany, America and 
England. The death of Heiarich Brugsch in 1895 was a very severe 
blow to demotic studies; but it must be admitted tliat his hrilliant 
gifts lay in other directions than exact grammatical analysis. Apart 
from their philological interest, as giving the history ot a remarkable 
language during a period of several thousand years, the grammatical 
studies of the last quarter of the 19th century and afterwards are 
begitming to bear fruit in regard to the exact interpretation of 
historical documcntji on Egyptian monuments and papyri. Not 
long ago the suf^sed meaning of these was extracted chiefly by 
brilliaiit guessing, and the published translations of even the best 
scholars could carry no.guarantee of more than approximate exacti¬ 
tude, where the sense depended at all on correct recognition of the 
syntax. Now the translator proceeds in Egyptian with .some of the 
surencss with which ho would deal with Latin or Greek. The mean¬ 
ing of many words may be still unknown, and many constructions 
are still obscure; but at least he can distinguish fairly between a 
correct text and a corrupt text. Egyptian writing lent itself only 
too eifeily to misunderstanding, and the writings ot one period were 
hut half intclUgibIc to the learned scribes of another. The mistaken 
readings of the < 4 d inscriptions by tlie priests at Abydos (Table of 
Abydos), when attempting to record the names of the kings of the 
let Dynasty on the walls of the temple of Seti I., are now admitted 
on all sides; and no palaeographer, whether his field lx- Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, Persian or any other class of MSS., will be surprised to hear 
that the Egyptian papyri and inscriptions abound in corruptions and 
mistakes. The translator of to-day can, if he wishes, mark , where 
certainty ends and mere conjecture begins, and it is to be hoped that 
advantage will be taken more widely of this new power. The 
Egyptologist who has long lived in the realm of conjecture is too 
pione to consider any senes of guesses good enough to serve as a 
translation, and forgets to insert the notes of interrogation which 
would warn workers.ia other fields from impUcit trust. 

Language and Writing .—The history of the Egyptian language 
is evidenced by documents extending over a very long range of 
time. They begin with the primitive inscriptions of the 1 st 
Dynasty (not later than 3300 b.c.) and end with tlie latest Coptic 
compositions of about the i4(h century a.d. The bulk of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions are vmtten in a more or less artificial 
literary language; but in business documents, letters, popular 
tales, &C., the scribes often adhered closely to the living form of 
the tongue, and thus reveal its progressive changes. 

The stages of the language are now distinguished as follows:— 

(Hd Egyptian .—This is properly the l^uage of the Old 
Kingdom. In it we have (a) the recently discovered inscriptions 
of the 1 st Dynasty, too brief and concise to throw much li^t on 
the language of that time; and the great collections of spells 
and rifool texts found inscribed in the Pyramids of the Vth 
and Vlffi Dynasties, which must even then have been of high 
antiquity, though they contain later additknis made in the same 
style, (i) A few historical texts and an abundance of short 
inscriptions representing the language of the IVth, Vth and Vlth 
Dynasties. The ordinary literary language of the later monu¬ 
ments is modelled on Old Egyptian. It is often much affected 

' Annual reports of the progress; pf the work are printed fo the 
Sitiungsberichte of the Beilin Academy of Sciences; see also Erman, 
Zur dgypliscken Spradkforackung, ib, for rpoy, p. 480, ehpvring the 
general trend of the reeults. 
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by contemporary speech, but preserves iir the main the character¬ 
istics of the language of the. Old Kingdom. 

Middle and Late Egyptian .—These represent the vulgar speech 
of the Middle and New Kingdoms respectively. The former is 
found chiefly in tales, letters, &c., written in hieratic on pap)Ti 
of the XIIM Dynasty to tite end of the Middle Kingdom ; abo 
in some inscriptions of the XVIIIth ifynasty. Late Egyptian b 
seen in hieratic papyri of the XVIIIth to ttie XXIst Dynasties. 
The spelling of lAte Egyptian is very extraordinary, full of false 
etymologies, otiose signs, &c., the old orthography being quite 
unable to adapt itself neatly to the profoundly modified language; 
nevertheless, this clumsy spelling is expressive, and the very 
mistakes are instructive as to the pronunciation. 

Demotic .—Demotic Egyptian seems to represent approximately 
the vulgar speech of the Saite period, and is written in the 
“ demotic ” character, which may be traced back to the XXVIth 
Dynasty, if not to a still earlier time. With progressive changes, 
this form of the language is found in documents roacliing down 
to tlie fall of Paganism in the 4th century a.d.' Under the later 
Ptolemies and the Roman rule documents in Greek are more 
abundant than in demotic, and the language of the ruling classes 
must have begun to penetrate the masses deeply. 

Coptic. —This, in the main, represents the popular language of 
early Christian Egypt from the 3rd to perhaps the 10th century 
A.U., when the growth of Coptic as a literary language must have 
ceased. The Greek alphabet, reinforced by a few signs borrowed 
from demotic, rendered the spoken tongue so accurately that four 
distinct, though closely allied, dialects are readily distingubhable 
in Coptic M.SS.; ample remains are found of renderings of the 
Scriptures into all these dialects. The distinctions between the 
dialects consist largely in pronunciation, but extend also to the 
vocabulary, word-formation and syntax. Such interchanges are 
found as I for r, S~(k, ch) for X {dj), final i for final «, a for e, 
a for 0. Early in the 2nd century ajj., pagan Egyptians, or 
perhaps foreigners settled in Egypt, essayed, as yet unskilfully, 
to write the native language in Greek letters. This Old Coptic, 
as it is termed, was still almost entirely free from Greek loan¬ 
words, and its strong archaisms are doubtless accounted for by 
the literary language, even in its most “ vulgar ” forms, having 
moved more slowly than the speech of the people. Christian 
Coptic, though probably at first contemporary with some docu¬ 
ments of Old Coptic, contrasts strongly with the latter. The 
monks whose task it was to perfect the adaptation of the alphabet 
to the dialects of Egypt and translate the Scriptures out of the 
Greek, flung away all pagan traditions. It is clear that the basis 
which they chose for the new literature was the simplest language 
of daily life in the monasteries, charged as it was with expressions 
taken from Greek, pre-eminently tlie language of patrbtic 
Christianity. There is evidence that the amount of stress on 
syllables, and the consequent length of vowels, varied greatly in 
spoken Coptic, and that the variation gave much troulde to the 
scribes ; the early Christian writers must have taken as » model 
for each dialect the deliberate speech of grave elders or preachers, 
and so secured a uniform system of accentuatioiu The remains 
of Old Coptic, though very instructive in their marked peculi¬ 
arities, are as yet too few for definite classification. The main 
divisions of Christian Coptic as recognized and named at present 
are: Sahidic (formerly called Theban), spoken in the upper 
Thebais; Akhmimic, in the neighbourhood of Akhmim, but 
driven out by Sahidic about tlie 5th century; Fayumic, in the 
Fayum (formerly named wrongly “ Bashmuric,’’ from a province 
of the Delta); Bohairic, the dialect of the “coast district” 
(formerly named “ Memphite ”), spoken in the north-western 
Delta. Coptic, much alloyed witii Arabic, was spoken in Upper 
%ypt as late as the 15th centn:^, but it has long been a dead 
language.^ Sahidic and Bohairic are the most important 

> In the temple of Phllae, where the wonhip of Isis was permitted 
to continue tul the reign of Justinian, Bnigsch found demotic 
inscriptions with dates to the end of the 5th century. , 

’ The Atablc dialects, which gradually displaced Coptic as 
Mahommedanism supplanted Christianity, adoptM but few words 
of the old native stock. 


dialects, each' of these havii% left abundant remains; the former 
spread over the whole of Upper Egypt;' And the latter since the 
14th century has been the language of the sacred books of 
Oiristianity throughout the country, owing to tiie hierarchical 
importance of Alexandria and the influence of the ancient 
monasteries establisiMd in the north-western desert. 

The above stages of the Egyptian language are not defined 
with absolute clearness. Progress is seen from dynasty to 
dynasty or from century to century. New Egyptian shades off 
almost imperceptibly into demotic, and it may be hoped that 
g^ which now exist in the develofwnent will be filled by further 
discovery. , ' 

Coptio 'is the only stage of the language in which the spelling 
gives a clear idea of tiie pronunciation. It is therefore the 
mainstay of the scholar in investigating or restoring the word- 
forms of the ancient language. Greek transcriptions of Egyptian 
names and words arc valuable as evidence for the voerdization 
of Egyptian. Such are found from the 6th century n.c. in tiie 
inscription of Abu ^mbel, from the sth in ■ Herodotus, ■fire., 
and abound in Ptolemaic and later documents from the beginning 
of the 3rd century b.c. onwards. At first sight they may seem 
inaccurate, but on closer examination the Graecizin^ is seen to 
follow definite rules, especially in the Ptolemaic penod. A few 
cuneiform transcriptions, reaching as far back as the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, give valuable hints as to how Egyptian was pronounced 
in the 15th century n.c. Coptic itself is of course quite inadequate 
to enable us to restore Old Egyptian. In it the Old Egyptian 
verbal forms are mostly replaced by periphrases; though tiie 
strong roots are often preserved entire, the weaker consonants 
and liie u have largely or entirely disappeared, so that the 
language appears as one of bihteral rather than triliteral ^ots. 
Coptic is strongly impregnated with Greek words adopted late; 
moreover, a certain number of Semitic loan-words flowed into 
Egyptian at all ages, and especially from the i6th century B.c. 
onwards, displacing earlier words. It is only by the most Careful 
scrutiny, or the exercise of the most piercing insight, that the 
imperfectly spelled Egyptian has been made to yield up one 
grammatU secret after another in the light brought to bear 
upon it from Coptic. Demotic grammar ought soon to be 
thoroughly comprehensible in its forms, and the study of Late 
Egyptian shoifid not stand far behind that of demotic. On the 
o&er hand. Middle Egyptian, and still more Old Egyptian, 
which is separated from Middle Egyptian by a wide gap, wiU 
perhaps always be to us little more than consonantal akektons, 
the flesh and blood of their vocalization being for the most part 
irretrievably lost.** 

In common with the Semitic lati^ages, the Berber languages 
of North Africa, and the Cushite languages of North-East Africa, 
Egyptian of all periods possesses grammatical gender, expressing 
masculine and feminine. Singularly few language groups have 
this peculiarity; and our own great Indo-European group, 
which possesses it, is distinguished from those above mentioned 
by having the neuter gender in addition. The characteristic 
triliteral roots of all the Semitic languages seemed to separate 
them widely from others; but certain traits have caused the 
Eg}q}tian, Berber and Cushite groups to be classed together as 
three subfamilies of a Hamitic group, remotely relatpd to the 
Semitic. The biliteral character of Coptic, and the biliterrdism 
which was believed to exist in E^ptian, led philologists to suspect 
that Egyptian might be a survivinj^ witness to that far-off stage 
of the ^mitic languages when trihteral roots had not yet been 
formed from presumed original bilitetals; Sethe’s investigations, 
however, prove that the Coptic biliterals are themselves denyed 
from Old Egyptian triliterals, and that the triliteral roots enor¬ 
mously preponderated in Egyptian of the earliest known forni ; 
that view is, therefore, no longer tenable. Many remarkihle 

* In the articles referring to matters of Egyptology in this odition, 
Graecized forms of Old Egyptian names, where they exist, are 
commonly employed ; in other cases names are rendered by their 
actdkl equivalents in Coptic or by analogous forms. Failing all 
such means, recourse is had to the usual conventional tendetiiws 
of hieroglyphic spelling, a more precise transcription of the con¬ 
sonants in the latter b^g sometimes added. 
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resemblances ha't;^ been observed in the grammatical struc¬ 
ture of the Berber and Cushite groups with Semitic [cf. H. 
Zimmem, Vergleichende Gfammatik d. semitischen Sprachtn, 
BerliUj 1898, especially prcmouns and verbs); but the relation¬ 
ship must bo very distant, and there are no ancient documents 
that can take b^ the history of any one of those languages 
more than a few centuries. Their connexion with Semitic and 
Egyptian, therefore, remains at present an obscure though 
probable hypothesis. On the other hand, Egyptian is certainly 
related to Semitic. Even before the triliterality of Old Egyptian 
was recognized, Erman showed that the so-called pseudo¬ 
participle had been really in meaning and in form a precise 
analogue of the Semitic p^ect, though its original employment 
was ^most obsolete in the time of the earUest known texts. 
Triliteralism is considered the most essential and mast peculiar 
feature of Semitic. But there are, besides, many other resem¬ 
blances in structure between the Semitic languages and Egyptian, 
so lliat, altlmugb the two vocabularies present few points of 
clear contact, there is reason to believe that Egyptian was origin¬ 
ally a characteristic member of the Semitic family of languages. 
See Erman, “Das Verhaltnis d. agyptisclten zu d. semitischen 
Sprachen " (Zeiischrift d. deulschm morgenl. GeseUschajt, 1893); 
Zimmern, Vergl. Gram., 1898; Erman, “Flexion d. iigyptischen 
Verbums ” {Sitzungsberichte d. Berl. Akad., 1900). The Egyptians 
proper are not, and so far as we can tell never were, Semitic in 
physical feature. As a possible explanation of the facts, Erman 
supposes that a horde of conquering Semites, like the Arabs 
of a later day, imposed their language on the country, but dis¬ 
appeared, being weakened by the climate or absorbed by the 
native population. The latter acquired the Semitic language 
imj^fectly from their conquerors; they expressed the verbal 
conjugations by periphrases, mispronounced the consonants, and 
so changed greatly the appearance of the vocabulary, which 
also would certainly contain a large proportion of native non- 
Semitic roots. Strong consonants gave place to weak consonants 
(as has done to ), in the modern Arabic of Egypt), and then 
the weak consonants disappearing altogether produced biliterals 
from the triliterals. Much of this must have taken place, 
according to the theory, in the prehistoric period ; but the loss 
of weak consonants, of p, and of one of two repeated consonants, 
and the development of periphrastic conjugations continued to 
the end. The typical Coptic root thus became biliteral rather 
than triliteral, and the verb, by means of periphrases, developed 
tenses of remarkable precision. Such verbal resemblances as 
exist between Coptic and Semitic are largely due to late exchanges 
with Semitic neighbours. 

The following sketch of the Egyptian language, mainly in it.s 
eariie.st form, which dates from some three or four thousand years 
B.C., is founded upon Erman’s works. It will serve to contrast with 
Coptic grammar on the one hand and Semitic grammar on the other. 


The Ecypiian ArrHAnET 

^t; .so conventionally transcribed since it unites two values, 
being sometimes y but often K (especially at the beginning 
of words), and from the earliest times used in a manner 
correapotuling to the Arabic hamta, to indicate a pros¬ 
thetic vowel. Often lost. 


'' and [jjj arc frequently employed for y. 
->(}{); easily lo.st or changes to y. 


_j. ““(S): lost in Coptic. This rare sound, well known in 
.Semitic, occurs also in Berber and Cushite languages, 

=if; often changes to y'. 

. 6 . 

‘p. 


J 


«»/a 




<^> =r; often lost, or changes to y. r and I are distinguiBhed 
in later demotic and in Coptic. 

FD 

i distinction lost in Coptic. 


9 : in Coptic ^ (sh) or J) (AA) correspond to it. 

; generalh 
but 

^ distinctio 


~i ; generally written with r—**! (f) in the Old Kingdom, 
but corresponds to *A in Coptic. 


P 




distinction lost at the end of the Old Kingdom. 


im (s/i). 

^ ; Coptic K. 

.=* I Coptic K ; or (ST’Xi according to dialect. 
H —gjcoptic K: orffT 
A m.1; often lost at tlie end of words. 


y — s —t (A); often changes to f, otherwise Coptic T J or Jf, (T" 


- (f: in Coptic reduced to <. 



- tl (r); often changes to d, Ctjptic T : otherwise in Coptic X, 
ROOTS 


Egyptian roots consist of consonants and semi-consonants onlv, 
the inflexion being effected by internal vowel-change and tlie 
addition of consonants or ^•owels at the beginnmg or end. Tlie 
Egyptian system of writing, as opposed to the Coptic, showed only 
the consonantal skeletons of words: it could not record internal 
vowel-changes; and semi-consonants, even when radicals, were 
often omitted in writing. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


Sing. 1. c. fie (?) later wf. 

2. in. Ate. 

f. tH. 

3. m. *fy, surviving only 

in a special 
verbal form. 

f. iy. 


1. c.«, Du. 

2. c. <«. 2. c. /«y. 

3. m. in, early lost, 3. c. fiiy. 

except as 
suflfix, 

f. *SI, surviving 
as 3. c. 


From these are derived the snflixes, which are shortened fotms 
attached to nouns to express the jiosscssor, and to verbs to express 
the subject. In the latter case the verb was proliably in the participle, 
so that i4mU-fn, " they hear,” is iiterally " hearing are they." Tlic 
singular suffixes are : (i) c. -f; (2) m. -A, f. -i ; (3) m. -/, f. -f tlie 
dual and plural have no special forms. 

Another series of absolute pronouns is : (2) m, twt, Iw ; f. Iml, Jm ,■ 
(3) m. iwt, Sw ; f. Rt, St. Of these twt, imt, &c., are emphatic forms. 

Many of the above absolute pronouns were almost obsolete even 
in the Old Kingdom. In ordinary texts some survive, especially 
as objects of verbs, namely, wl, tw, tn, sw, st. The suffixes of all 
numbers and persons except the dual were in full use throughout, to 
Coptic ; j«, however, giving way to a new suffix, -o’, which developed 
first in the New Kingdom. 

Another absolute pronoun of the first person is btk, AftOK, like 
Hcb. ' 33 R. It is associated with a series for the second and third 
persons; nl-h, nt-t, nt-f, nl-Stt, &c.; but from their history, use 
and form, it seems probable that the last are of later formation, and 
are not to be connected with the Semitic pronouns (chiefly of the 
2nd person) resembling them. 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 
There are several series based on m. p ; f. <; pi. «; but m as a 
plural seems later than the other two. From them are developed 
a weak demonstrative to which possessive suffixes can be attached, 
producing the definite and possessive articles (p>, />, «•, " the," 
p>y-/, " his," pry-s " her," &c.) of Middle Egyptian and the later 
language. 

NOUNS 

Two genders, m. (ending w, or nothing), f. (ending 1 ). Three 
numbers: singular, dual (m. wl, i. tl, gradually became obsolete), 
plural (m. w ; f. wt). No case-endings are recognizable, but con¬ 
struct forms—^to judge by Coptic—were in use. Masculine and 
feminine nouns of instrument or material are formed from verbal 
roots by prefixing m ; e.g. " stibium," from sdm, " paint 

the eye." Substantives and adjectives are formed from substan¬ 
tives and prepositions by the addition of y in the masculine e.g. 
n-t, “city, «<-y, "belonging to a city," "citizen"; /ir, “upon,” 
gry (f. kr-t ; pi. br'w), " upper.” This is not unlike the Semitic 
msbe ending ly, ay (c.g. Ar. bittd, “ city," behdi, " belonging to a 
city "). Adjectives follow the nouns they qualifv. 
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1, an; 2, in; 3, 4, fdw; 3, dan; 6, tls (or sani); 7, 

; 8, fmn j 9, pag; to, mt. a, 6, 7, 8 and 9 (?) reaembl? 
Semitic numerals. 20 and 30 Sad special names ; 40-90 were 
named as if plurals of the units 4-9, as in Semitic, too, int ; looo, 
; 10,000, ; (00,000, ifnw. 


VnSBS 


The forms observable in hieroglyphic writing lead to the following 
classification;— 

Strong Verbs. Biliteral . . Often showing traces of an original 

III. inf.; m early times very 


Triliteral . 

Quadriliteral 

Quinqueliteral' 

Weak Verbs, ii. geminatae . 


III. |:em 
HI. inf. 


IV. inf. 


rare. 

Very numerous. 

' Generally formed by reduplication. 
In Late Egyptian they were no 
longer inflected, and were con¬ 
jugated with the help of Iry, 
, “ do." 

Properly triliterals, but, with the 
and or 3rd radical alike, these 
coalesced in many forms where 
no vowel inten'ened, and gave 
the word the appearance of a 
biliteral. 

Rare. 

Numerous. III. lei, and ill. I were 
unified early. Some yerjr 
common verbs, " do,” “ give,' 
" come," “ bring " are irregular. 

Partly derived from adjectival 
formations in y, from nouns and 
infinitives:— e.g. i-tp, inf. Sipl ; 
adj. ifply ; verb (4 lit.), Sipfy. 


Many verbs with weak consonants—ly, iw, li. inf. (m[w]<), and those 
with K—are particularly difficult to trace accurately, owing to 
defective writing. 

It seems that all the above classes may be divided into two main 
groups, according to the form of the infinitive ;—witli masculine in¬ 
finitive the strong triliteral type, and witli feminine infinitive the 
type of the HI. inf. The former group includes ^ except lii. inf., 
IV. inf., and the causative of the biliterals, which belong to the 
second group. 

It is probable that the verb had a special form denoting condition, 
as in Arabic. There was a causative form prefixing S, and traces of 
forms resembling Fuel and Niphal are observed. Some roots are re¬ 
duplicated wholly or in part with a frequentative meaning, and there 
are traces of gemjnation of radicals. 

Pseudo-Participle. —In very early texts this is the past indicative, 
but more commonly it is used in sentences such as, gm-n-f tvl thfhwl, 
" he found me I stood," i.e, “ he found me standing." The in¬ 
dicative use was soon given up and the pseudo-participle was 
employed only as predicate, especially indicating a state ; e.g, ntr-l 
Sin-tl, "the goddess goes"; Iw-k wgftl, “thou art prosperous." 
The endings were almost entirely lost in New Egyptian. For early 
times they stand thus ;— 


masc. 

l, late ui. 

Dual ttill. 

PI. w. 

fem. 

li. 

• tUw 

tl. 

masc. 

tl 


tlwny. 

fem. 

a 



c. 

kail. 


wyn. 


The pseudo-participle seems, by its inflexion, to have been the 
perfect of the original Semitic conjugation. The simplest form 
tieing that of the 3rd person, it is best arranged like the correspond¬ 
ing tense in Semitic grammars, beginning with that person. There 
is no trace of the Semitic imperfect in Emrptian. The ordinary 
conjugation is formed quite difierently. The verbal stem is here 
followed by the subject-suffix or substantive— Sini-f, “ he hears " ; 
" igmw itn, “ the king hears." It is varied by the addition of 
particles, &c., n, In, pr, tw, thus:— 
fgm-f, " he hears " ; iim-w-f, " he is heard " (pi. igm-U-iu, " they 
are heard "); igm-tat-f, “ he is heard "; igm-n-f, “ ho heard "; 
igm-n-iw-f, “ he was heard "; also, Sgm-ln-f, Sdm-fr-f, igm-kff. 
Each form has special uses, generally difficult to define, igm-f seems 
ratter to be im^rfect, fgm-n-/ perfect, and generally to express the 
past. I-ater, igm-f Is ordinarily expressed by periphrases; but by 
the loss of n, igm-n-f became itself sdm-f, which is tte ordiiiary past 
in demotic. Coptic preserves Sgm-f forms of many verbs in its 
causative (e.g. TiVMpOtJ “ cause him to live,” from Egyptian 
iH’Imf-f), and, in its periphrastic conjugation, tte same forms of 
wn, “ be,” and try, “ do.” Witt fim-f (Segmo-f) was a more 
emphatic form (eSgomef), at any rate in the weak verbs. 

The above, with tte relative forms mentioned below, are stmposed 
by Enpan to be derived from the participle, which is placed first for 
emphasis: thus, igin-ui itn, " hearing is the king ''; igm-f, for 
igm-fy, " hearing he is." This Egyptian paraphrase of Semitic is 
just luce tte Irish paraphrase of English, “ It is hearing he is.” ' 


The mpmatiae shows no eidiag in the sijigulgr; in the plural it 
has y, and later tv; cf. Semitic iinperativsi 

The infinitive is of special imMitance on account of its being 
preserved very fully in Coptic. It la generally of masculine form, 
but feminine in lu. wf. (as in Semitic), and in causatives of biliterals. 

There are relative forms of Hm-f and tgm-n-f, respectively 
(masc.), idnut-n-f (fern.), &c. They are used when the relative is the 
oUect orthe relative sentence, or has any other positiem than tte 
subject. Thus idnui-f may mean " she whom he hears," " she wbofse 
praises] he hears,” " she [to] whom he hears [someone spealtingj,’’ 
Ac. There are close analogies between the function of the relative 
particles in Egyptian and Semitic; and' the Berber languages 
possess a relative form of tte verb. 

Partieiples, —These are active and passive, perfect and imperfect, 
in the old language, but ail are replaced by peilphsaaes in Coptic. 

Verbal Adjectives. —There is a pecuhar finmation, tdmriy-fy, " he 
who shall hear," probably mea^g originally " he is a hearer," 
idm'ty being an adjective in y formed from a feminine (1) form of 
the infinitive, which is occasionally found even in trilitend verbs; 
the endhogs are ; sing., masc. ty-jy, fem. ty-dy; pi., masc. fy-fn, fem, 
ty-it. It is found only in Old E^tian. 

Panicles. —There seems to be no special formation for ndverfas, 
and little use is made of adverbial expressions. Prepositions, simifie 
and compound, are numerous. Some of tbe commonest simple 
prepositions are n “ for," r " to," m “ in, from," " upon." A few 
enclitic conjunctions exist, but they are indefinite in meaning —imi 
a vague " but," grt a vague " moreover," &c. 

Clitic presents a remarkable contrast to Egyptian in the pre¬ 
cision of its periphrastic conjugation. There are two preaent teoies, 
an imperfect, two perfects, a pluperfect, a present and a past fre¬ 
quentative, and three futures besides future perfect; there are also 
conjunctive and optative forms. The negatives of some of these are 
expressed by spec^ prefixes. Tbe gradiud grov^ofttsse new forms 
can be traced through all tte stages of Egyptian. Througlmut the 
history of tte language we note an mcreasing tendency to perfohrasis; 
but there was no great advance towards precisian before demotic. 
In demotic there are distinguishable a present tense, imperfect, 
perfect, frequentative, future, future perfect, conjunctives and 
optative; also present, past and future nwatives, Ac. The passive 
was extinct before demotic ; demotic and Coptic express it, clumsily 
it must be confessed, by an impersonal " they," e.g, " they bhre 
him ” stands for “ he was bom." 

It is worth noting how, in otter departments besides tte verb, 
the Egyptian language was far better adapted to practical ends 
during and after the period of the Deltaic d^iasties (XXII.-XXX.) 
than ever it was before. It was both simpUfied and enriched. The 
inflexions rapidly disappeared and little was left of tte distinctions 
between masculine and feminine, singular, dual and plural—except 
in the pronouns. The dual number had been given up entirely at 
ai) earlier date. The pronouns, both personal and demonstrative, 
retained their forms very fully. As prefixes, su^es and articles, 
they, together with some auxiliary verbs, provided the principal 
mechanism of tte renovated language. An abundant supply of 
useful adverbs was gradually accumulated, as well as conjunctions, 
so far as tte functions of tte latter were not already perfonned by 
the verbal prefixes. These great improvements in the language 
correspond to great changes in tte economic condition of the 
country; they were tte result of aetive trade and constant inters 
course of all classes of Egyptians with forrigners from Europe 
and Asia. Probably tte bret stage of Egyptian speech was that 
which immediately preceded Coptic. Though Coptic is here and 
there more exactly expressive than the best demotic, it was spoilt 
by too much Greek, duplicating and too often expelling native 
expressions that were already adequate for its very simple raqube- 
ments. Above all, it is clumsily pleonastic. 

The Writing 

The ancient Egyptian system of writing, so far as we know, 
originated, developed and finally expired strictly within tte limits 
of the Nile Valley. The germ of its existence may have come from 
without, but, as wo know it, it is essentially Egyptian and intended 
for the expression of the Egyptian language. About the 1st 
century b.c., however, tte semi-barbarous rulers of the Etition^ 
kingdoms of Meroc and Napata contrived tte "Meroitic " alph^et, 
founded on Egyptian writing, and conqiriung both a hieroglyphic 
and a cuisive fonn (see Ethiopia). As yet both of these lands 
of Nubian uiriting are undeciphered. E^ptiah hieroglyphic was 
carried by conquest into Syria, certainly under the AVlIIth 
Dynasty, and again under the XXVIth for the engraving of Egyptian 
inscriptions; but in the earlier period tte cuneiform syllabary, 
and in the later tte " Phoenician^' alphabet, had obtained a firm 
hold there, and we may be sure that no attempt wa* made to substi¬ 
tute the Egyptiap system for the latter. Cunmform .tablets in Syria, 
however, seem almost confined to the period of tte XVIIIth Dynasty. 
Although it caimot be proved it seems quite possible that tte traders 
of Atoenicia and tte Aegean adopted tte papyrus and Egyptian 
hieratic writing; together, before the end of tte New Kingdom, and 
developed their ‘'^Phoenioian" alphabet from tte latter abmt 
1000 B.c. In very early times a number of systems of writing already 
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reifiined ia difierent^countries iormiag k comp^ and not very large 
area—pcrhapa from South Arabia to Asia Minor, and from Persia 
to Crete and Egypt. Whether they all sprang from one common 
stock of picture-writing we shall perhaps never know, nor can we as 
yet trace the influence winch one groat system may have had on 
another, owing to the poverty of documents from most of the 
countries oonceraed. 

It is certain that in Egypt from the IVth Dynasty ohwards toe 
mode of writing was essentially the same as that which was ex¬ 
tinguished by toe fall of paganism in tire 4th century a.d. Its 
elements in toe hieroglyphic form ane pictorial, but each hieroglyph 
had one or more well-defined functions, fixed by convention in such 
a manner that the Egyptian language was expressed in writing word 
by word. Aitliough a picture sign may at times have embarmssed 
the skiUed native reader by oaring a choice of fixed values or 
functions, it was never intended to convey merely an idea, so as to 
leave to him the task of putting the idea into his own wor<b. Hoiw 
far this holds good for the period before toe IVth Dynasty it is 
difficult to say. The known mscriptions of toe earlier times ate so 
brief and so umiteld in range that the system on which they were 
written cannot yet be fully investigated. As far back as toe 1 st 
Dynasty, phonogainu (see below) were in full use. Bet the spelling 
then was very concise ; it is possible that some of the slighter words, 
such as prepmitioDB, were omitted in the writing, and were intended 
to be Bupphed from the context. As a whole, we gain the impression 
that a really distinct and more piimitive stage of hieroglyphic 
writing by a substantially vaguer notation of words lay not fur 
behind the time of the 1st D3masty. 

The emptoyment of the signs are of three kinds; any given sim 
represents either (i) a whole word or root; or (2) a sound as part of a 
word; or (3) pictorially defines the meaning of a word the sonnd of 
which has already been given by a sign or group of signs preceding. 
The number of pMnograms is very restricted, bnbsome signs have all 
these powers. For instance, is the conventional picture of 

a dran^tboard (shown in plan) with toe draughtsmen (shown in 
elevation) on its edge;—this sign (i) signifies the root mn, “ set," 


" fine ’’; or (a) in tlie group 




, represents the same sound as 


part of tlic root mtifi, " good ’’; or (3) added to the group i«< (thus ; 
MSMs esa). shows that the meaning intended is “ draught- 

board," or " draughts,” and not any of the other meanings of s»f. 
Thus signs, according to their employment, are said to be (i) " word- 
signs,” (2) " phonograms,” or (3) " determinatives.” 

Wori-signs .—^The word-sign value of a sign is, in the first place, 
the name of the object it represents, or of some material, or quahty, 

or action, or idea suggested by it. Thus ^ is ^r, " face ” ; a vase 


of ointment, is mr^.f, " ointment ” ; r—-1 is ic^, " turn.” Much 
investigation is still required to establish the origins of the values 
of the signs; in some cases the connexion between the pictures and 
the primary values seem to be curiously remote. Probably all the 
signs in the hieroglyphic signary can be employed in their primary 
sense. The setxinaary value expresses the consonantal root of the 
name or other primary value, and any, or almost any, derivative 
from that root: as when —0— , a mat with a cake upon it, is not 
only tip, an " oflering-mat,” but also ttp in the sense of “ conclHa- 
tion,” " peace,” “ rest," setting ” (of the sun), with many de¬ 
rivatives. In the third place, some signs may he transferred to 
express another root having the same consonants as the first: thus 
the ear, by a play upon words can express not only idm, " hear,” 
but also idm, “ paint toe eyes." 

Phonograms .—Only a limited number of signs are found with this 
use, but they arc of the greatest importance. By searching through¬ 
out the whole mass of normal inscriptions, earlier than the periods 
of Greek and Roman rule when great liberties were taken with the 
writing, probably no more than one hundred different phonogram.s 
can be found. The number of those commonly employed in good 
writing is between seventy and eighty. The most important phono- 
gram.s are the unititeral or alphabetic signs, twenty-four in number 
in the Old Kingdom and without any homophones : later these were 
increased by homophones to thirty. Of biliteral phonograms—each 
expressing a combination of two ionsonants—there were about fifty 
commonly used: some fifteen or twenty were rarely used. As 
Egyptian roots seldom exceeded three letters, there was no need for 
trwterat phonograms to spell them. There is, however, one triliteral 


phonogtoit>i the eagle, tyui, or iiu (?), used for the plural ending 

of adjectives in y formed from words ending in t (whether radical 
or the feminine ending). 

The phonetic values of the signs are derived from their word-sign 
values and consist usually of the bare root, though toere are rare 
examples of theretelition of a flexional ending; they often ignore also 
the wmdeer consonants of toe root, and on the saute principle rediice a 
repeated consonant to a Agle one, at when the iboe |\ has the 
phonetic value 1^. The history of some of toe alphabetic signs is still 
very e^ure, but a sufficient number of them have been explained 


to make it nearly certain that the values of all were obtained on the 
same principles.' Some of toe micieitt words from which the phonetic 
values were derived probably fell very early into disuse, and may 
never be discoverable in toe texts that have oomo down to us. Tiie 
fefilowing are among those most easily explained :— 




reed flower, value y and (t; from 




y», "reed.' 


(It seems as if the two values y and iM were obtained by choosing 
first one and then the other of the two semi-consonants composing 
the name. They are much confused, and a conventional symbol I 

has to be adopted for rendering (1.) 


- . n , forearm, 


value’(SI); from ‘Ql), " hand." 


, mouth, 


value r ; from 


, r, “ mouth." 


W-wi , belly and teats, value i ; from belly." 

(The feminine ending is here, as usual, neglected.) 
era , tank, value I; from I, “tank." 


si , slope of earth value q; „ ^ ^, y.., slope,” 

or brickwork, -Effa height.” 

(The doubled weak consonant is here neglected.) 


'1 


. band. 


, cobra, 


value d ; from 


value r; from 


, d.t, " hand.” 




s.t, " cobra.’ 


For some aH)habetic signs more than one likely origin might be 
found, while for others, again, no clear evidence of origin is yet 
forthcoming. 

It has already been explained that the writing expresses only 
consonants. In the Graeco-Roman period various imperfect 
attempts were made to render the vowels in foreign names and 
words by the semi - vowels as also by - ", the consonant Jl 

which - 11 originally represented having been reduced in speech 
by that time to the power of K pnly. Thus, llroXepowt is spelt 
Ptwrmys, Antoninus, 'Nt’nynws or Intnyns, &c. &c. Much earlier, 
throughout the New Kin^om, a special ’’ syllabic ” orthography, 
in which the alphabetic signs for the consonants arc generally 
replaced by groups or single signs having the value of a consonant 
followed by a semi-vowel, was used for foreign names and words, e.g. 

n33TB, "chariot,” was written 


Vl 3 D, "tower,” waswritten 


in Coptic RepeSloovT. 

«Tn. 


S Jue<rro?\. 


"eee' fl f) tk 

* 1153 , "harp,” waswritten vjiss 1 «vw« 

I 11 


non, ’ ’ Hamath,” was written 

According to W. Max MDUer (/Isien und Eitropa, 1893, chap, v.), 
this represents an endeavour to express the vocalization ; but, if so, 
it was carried out with very little system. In practice, the semi¬ 
vowels are generally negligible. Tills method of writing can be 
traced back mto the Middle Kingdom, if not bestend, and it greatly 
affected the spelling of n five words in New Egyptian and demotic. 

Determinatives .—Most signs can on occasion be used as deter¬ 
minatives, but those that are very commonly employed as phono¬ 
grams or as secondary word-signs are seldom employed as deter¬ 
minatives ; and when they are so used they are often somewhat 
differentiated. Certain generic determinatives are very common, 
e.g. 

: of motion. 

; of acts involving force. 


divinitv. 




' It seems that ” acrophony " (giving to a sign the value of the 
first letter of its name) was indulged In only by priests of the latest 
age, inventing fantastic modes of writing their " vain repetitions 
on the temple walls. 



PALAEOGRAPHY} 

^ ; of a parson or a nwn's aaine, 

cm; of buildings. 

@ ; of inliabited places. 
fWi ; of foreign countries. 

*1 ; club ; of foreigners. 


; of all actions of the mouth^eating and speaking, likewise 
silence and hunger. 


; ripple-lines ; of liquid. 

; bide ; of animals, also leather, &c. 

; of plants and fibres. 

^ ; of flesh. 

; a scaled papyrus-roll; of hooks, teaching, law, and of 
abstract ideas generally. 

In the earliest inscriptions the use of determinatives is restricted 
to the ^, &c, after proper names, but it developed im¬ 
mensely uter, so that few words beyond the particles wore written 
without them in the normal style after the Old Kingdom. 

Some few signs ideographic of a group of ideas are made to express 
particular words belonging to that group by the aid of phonograms 
which point out the .special meaning. In such cases the ideogram 
is not merely a determinative nor yet quite a word - sign. 

T'-1 "k kl ■■ ” 10=*= IT1 

" Libyan,” &c., but *1 cannot stand by itaclf for the name of any 
particular foreign people. So also in monogram ‘ is Sm “ go,” 
“35“ is " conduct.” 

Orthography. —The most primitive form of spelling in the hiero¬ 
glyphic system would be by one sign for each word, and the monu¬ 
ments of tlie 1 st Dynasty show a decided tendency to this mode. 
Examples of it in later times are preserved in the royal cartouches, 
for here the monumental style demanded special conciseness. Thus, 
for instance, the name of Tethmosis III.—MN-RPR-R«—is spelled 

^ A r—s (as R' is the name of the sun-god, with customary 

deference to the deity it is written first though pronounced last). 
A number of common words—prepositions, &c.—^with only one 
consonant are spelled by single alphabetic signs in ordinary 
writing. Word-signs used singly for the names of objects are 

generally marked with I in classical writing, as — lb, " heart,” 
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, h’’," face," &c. 


But the use of bare word-signs is not common. Flexional con¬ 
sonants are almost always marked by phonograms, except in very 

early times ; as when the feminine word ^ = t.t, " cobra,” is 

spelled . Also, if a sign had more than one value, a phono- 

gram would be added to indicate which of its values was intended : 

thus ^ in n is iw, " he,” but in ^ it is itu, “ king.” Further, 

owing to the vast number of signs employed, to prevent confusion 
of one with another in rapid writing they were genetaliy pnovided 
with '' phonetic comjflements,” a group being less eaauy -miusad 

than a single letter. Btgi wt, ” command,” is regularly written 

but ^r, "white,” is written n , ^(a). This 

practica hgd the advantgge also of distinguishing determinatives 
from pbondgrams. Thun the root or syllabic ,js (angularly written 

^ . to Avoid confusion with the determinntive Itodundabce 


in writing-ik the rule; for instance, hr is oiften spelled 


Such variant spellings are very 


(ft)6>(<). Biliteral phonogramsAre very rare as phpnetlc complements, 
nor to two Idliteral jibonograma employed together in writing the 
radicals of a word. 

Spelling of words purely in phonetic or even alphabetic characters 
is not uncommon, the determinative being generally added. Thus 

in the pyramidal texts we find #pr, “ become,” written ^ iif one 

copy of a text, in another 

important for fixing the readings of word-signs. It is noteworthy 
that though words were so freely spelled in alphabetic characters, 
especially in the time of the Old Kingdom, no advance was ever 
made towards excluding the cumbersome word-signs and eiitteral 
phonograms, which, by a judicious use of deterfninatives, might well 
have been rendered quite superfluous. - . 

Abbreviations .—We find ^ P> Lstandiqg for the 

ceremonial viva / ««# wet inb. “ Life, I’losperity and HriUth,” 
and in course of time r -w -, was used in accounts instead of 
dnte, ” total.” 

Monograms arc frequent and are found from the earliest times. 
Thus mentioned above are monograms, the association 

of t- 1 and having no pictorial meaning. Another common 

monogram is i.e. y and lor ^-t-^rw " Hathor.” 

A word-sign may be compounded with its phonetic complement, 

as he "w'hitc,” or with its determinative, as i* "silver.” 

The table on the opposite page shows the uses of a few of the 
commoner signs. 

The decorative value of hieroglyphic was fully appreciatSB in 
Egypt. The aim of the artist-scribe was to arrange h» variously 
shaped characters into square groups, and this could be done in great 
measure by taking advantage of the different ways in which many 

words could be spelt. Thus lis could be written | 5 , isy 


hs-f 


, hs-n-f 


But some words in the classical writing 


wore intractable from this point of view. It is obvious that the alpha¬ 
betic signs played a very important part in the formation of the 
groups, and many words could only be written in alphabetic signs. 
A great advance was therefore made when several homophones were 
introduced into the alphabet in the Middle and New Kingdoms, 
partly as the result of the wearing away of old phonetic distinctions, 

giving the choice between —and p, “ and 1, and 
MMn and ^^ and \ti later times the number of 

homophones in u.se increased greatly throughout tiie different 
classes, the tendency being much helped by &e habit of fanciful 
writing; but few of these homophones found their way inte the 
cursive script. Occasionally a scribe of the old times indulged 
his fanev in “ sportive ” or " mysterious ” writing, either inventing 
new sifms or employing old ones in unusual meanings. Short 
sportive inscriptions are found in tombs of the Xlltli Dynasty; 
some groups are so written cursiveiy in early medical pmyri, 
and certain religious inscriptions in the royal tombs of the 
XIXth and XXth Dynasties are in secret writing. Fanciful 
writing abounds on the temples of the Ptolemaic and Rbman 
periods. 

Palaeogbaphy 

Hieroglyphic ,—The main division is into monumental.or epigtaphic 
hieroglyphs and written hieroglyphs. The former nay ho tendtod 
by the sculptor or the painter in stoa^ oh. wood, &c., with great 
delicacy of'^detail, or may be ainrpjy sunk ot pomted m outiine. 
When finely rendered they are of graat value ,to the atadi^t in- 
vestjgatiag the origins of their valt^. .No.other system of writing 
bew» upon its face so clearly the bistorY of ite development as the 
Egj^iw; yet -even ia.this a vast amomit.hf wtoi in still .required 
to dbtect. and disentangle-the .details. Itoiumeatai hieroglyphic 
did not oeaae till the 3nl century A-h-Clienq^i of Esn^. The written 
hieroglyphs, formed by the.-'SMibe withitiih toed pea on papyri)S> 
leather, wooden tflblete, Ac^have their ontifnet more or less abtovi- 
ated, producing eventually tee cunive'scripts hieratic and demotic. 
ThCimritten hreroglyphs were employed at all periods, especially 
for-religiaus texts.- - . i !.. . 

sRwrefir.-'A hind of cursive hieiofliyphic or hieratic writing.lls 
found even .ia the. 1 st Dynasty. In ^ Middle Kingdom It is -wi^ 
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Sign. 

Description. 

Name. 

■Word-sign 

Value, 

Phonetic 

Value. 

1 Determinative 

1 Value. 


child 

brd (khrod) 



youth 


face 

hr (hor) 

hr 

m 



eye 

Ir.t (yori.t) 

Ir 

Ir 

see, &c. 

<z> 

mouth 

r(ro) 

X 

r 



forearm 

' ('61) 

* 

e 

[action of hand 






or arm] 


am with 
stick 

nljt “ be strong ” 

nbt 


violent action 


man with 
stick 

njjt “ be strong " 

nbt 


violent action 

7 

'lungs and 

smi 

snij 




windpipe 



0 

heart 

fb 



heart 

T 

heart and 

? 

nfr 



0 

windpipe 





sparrow 

? 

5 r 


evil, worthless- 


widgeon 

Sj.t 

b; 

s; 

ness, smallness 


bolti-fish 

in.t 

IVL 

fn 


^mmm 

tusk 

(t) Ibh “ toolli " 

Ml 

bh 

bite, iSrc. 



(2) Jiw " taste " 

hw 


sarf^ 

cut branch 

bt 

bt 

[bt] 

wood, tree 

« 

threshing- 

fiour 

sp.t 

sp 



0 

sun 

(i) r. " sun ’’ 



(1) sun 



(2) hrw “ day " 



(2) division of 






time 

crz3 

chamber, 1 
house 

pr 

pr 



«=- 

flat laiid 

t. 

t. 

t. 

(boundless hori- 






son, eternity) 

} 

libation 

hs.t 


bs 


A 

vase 



i 

cord on 

VfZ 

W2 

W2 


T 

stick 






basket 

nb.t 

nb 



V. - K 

looped 

? 

k 

k 



basket 





> 

.sickle 

? 

m* 

m* 



composite 

hoe 

[mr?] 

mr 

mr 

tillage 

1 

fire-drill 



Z’t 


a 

attendant’s 

Ims follow ” 

!ms 




equipment 




1 


knife 

df 

diS 


cut, prick, cut- j 

_ . 

1 




ting instrument ' 


[HIEROGtYPHICS, ETC. 

Rosetta stone itself. One of the most char¬ 
acteristic distinctions of later demotic is the 
minuteness of the writing. 

Hieroglyphic is normally written from right 
to left, the signs facing to the commencement 
of the line; hieratic and demotic follow the 
same direction. But monumental hieroglyphic 
may a'so be written from left to right, and Ls 
constantly so ananmd for purposes of sym¬ 
metry, e.g. the inscriptions on Ae two jambs 
of a door are frequently turned in opposite 
directions; the same is frequently done with 
the short inscriptions scattered over a scone 
amongst the figures, in order to distinguish one 
label from another. 

In modem founts of type, the hieroglyphic 
signs are made to run from left to right, in 
order to facilitate the setting where European 
text is mixed with the Egyptian. The table 
on next page shows them in their more cor¬ 
rect position, in order to display more clearly 
their relation to the hieratic and demotic 
equivalents. 

Clement of Alexandria states that in tlie 
Egyptian schools the pupils were first taught 
the " epistolographic style of writing {i.i\ 
demotich secondly the “ hieratic ” emrfoyed 
by the sacred scribes, and finally the ‘'^hiero¬ 
glyphic ” {Strom. V. 657). It IS doubtful 
whether they classified the signs of the huge- 
hieroglyphic syllabary with any strktnes.-.. 
The only native work on the writing qhat has 
come to light as yet is a fragmentary papyrus 
of Roman i^te which has a table in parallel 
columns of hieroglyphic signs, with their hieratic 
equivalents and words written in hieratic de- 
^ribing them or giving their values or mean¬ 
ings. The list appears to have comprised about 
460 signs, including most of those that occur 
commonly in hieratic. They are to some 


extent classified. The bee 


heads the list 


as a royal sign, and is followed by figures of 
nobles and other human figures in various atti¬ 
tudes, more or less grouped-among themselves, 
animals, reptiles and fishes, scorpion, animals 
again, twenty-four alphabetic characters, parts 
of the human body carefully arranged from 

® to thirty-two in number, parts of 

animals, celestial signs, terrestrial signs, vases. 
The arrangement down to this point is far from 
strict, and beyond it is almost impossible to 
describe concisely, though there is still a rough 
grouping of characters according to resem¬ 
blance of form, nature or meaning. It is a 
Curious fact that not a single bird is visible 
on the fragments, and the trees and plants, 
which might easily have been collected in a 
compact and well - defined section, arc widely 
^ttered. Why the alphabetic characters are 
introduced where they arc is a puiale; the order 


of these is ;— 


characterised, and in its most cursive form seems hardly to retain 
any definable trace of the original hieroglyphic pictures. The style 
varies mudi at different periods. 

DmoHc .—Widely varying degrees of cursiveness are at all periods 
observable in hieratic; but, about the XXVIth Dynasty, which 
inaugurated a great commercial era, there was something like a 
definite parting between the uncial hieratic and the most ouraive 
form afterwards known as demotic. The employment of hieratic 
was thenceforth almost confined to the copying of religious and other 
traiRtional texts on papyrus, while demotic was used not only for all 
business but also for writing literary and even religious texts in the 
popular language. By the time of the XXVth Dynasty the cursive 
of the conservative Thebais had become very olHcure. A better 
form from Lower Egsqit drove this out comjdetely in the time of 
AmasiB H. and is true demotic. Before the Macedonian^ c(mi* 
quest the cursive ligatu^ of old demotic gave birth to new symbols 
which were -carefully ntl distinctly formed, and a little later an 
epigxaphlc variety was engraved on stone, as in the-case of the 




J U ^ (?) fj (?) 
^(?)-J - on |!S(?) 

(?)ljs!l. 


and 


SO' 


liad already occurred 


p(?)-*- 

-(b| 

Three others, 

amongst the fish and reptiles. There seems to be no logical aim 
in this arrangement of the alphabetic characters and the series is 
incomplete. Very prolrably the Egyptians never constructed a 
really systematic list of hieroglyphs. In modem lists the si^nis are 
classified according to the nature of the objects they depict, as 
hunmn figures, plants, vessels, instruments, &c. HorapoUon's 
Hierogtyphica may be cited as a native work, but its author, 
if really an Egyptian, had no knowledge of good writing. His pro¬ 
duction consists of two elaborate complementary lists: the one 
describing sign-pictures and giving their meanings, the other cata¬ 
loguing ideas in order to show how they could be expressed in 
hieroglyphic. £Uch seems to us to be made up of ciiiitma but per¬ 
verted reminiscences eked out by invention; but the v might some day 
prove to le^esant more truly the usages of mystics and mftgiciana 
m tiesigaing amulets, &c., at a time approaching the middle t^es. 
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Plate I. 


EAKLIEST EGYPTIAN ART. 



I, TATTOOPT) PKMALE. 2. HEADS ON IVORY TUSKS. 3 

I.TMESTONE SLAG. ■’ 



6. IVORY HAWK. 8. IVORY DOG AND GAZELLE. 

7. LIMESTONE LION. 9. IVORY HANDLE OF KNIFE 



L A 



!2. SHIP ON A VASE. 


13. SHIP ON A WALL PAINTING. 



ARCHAIC KING’S HEAD, STUDY IN LIMESTONE 16. 



ANIMALS ON BONE COMBS. 5. 


IX 







EARLY EGYPTIAN ART. 



sA AMBODEN PANEI,S OF HESL 


27. RAtlOTP AND NEFERT. 


28. WOODEN 
FIGURE. 
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Demotic. 

Hieratic. 

Hieroglyphic. 

• 

. 

ent, " who "... 



A(W\ 

// Ck 

Bfy 

PertO'C'Pharaoh") . 



HfllE) 

Petto <np we, M 

ydt, " father ” . . 




Uf 

“live” . . 

<=/ 


eT 

mp 

clih, “ know " 




'i 

ahe, " stand " . 





eiiie, " curry ” . 


A 

ft 

iH 

ms (phon.) . 


Si 

iti 

ms 

s (alpli.) .... 

, Aim 




s (alph.).... 

1 

7 

<1 

s 

m (ulph.) 



JL 

m 

M (alph.) 



—1 

H 

. J 


MastiAa i<f PlaUuUp tmi 
Akheihtup, pt. i. U900); 
M. A. ,\Iun»y, Sagqaia 
Mastid>a» (London, iwj'i; 
also Petrio and Grm^, 
Two flieragtypkie Papyri from 
Tanii (IxHiaon, 1889) (native 
sign-listi ; C. MfiUer, Hitra- 
tische PM^aphit (Leipzig, 
1909); Gili&th, Catahpte of 
Dom^ic Papyri iu the J. 
Rykmdo CoilocHoH (Man¬ 
chester, i^). (F. Ll. C.) 

^ and Archaeology. 
—In the following sections 
a genera! ^hlstoiy of the 
characteristic of Ancient 
Egyptian art is fifst given, 
showing the variation of 
periods and essentials of 
style; and this is followed 
by an account of the use 
made of material products, 
of the tools and instru¬ 
ments employed, and of the 
monuments. For furtiier 
details see also the separate 
topographical headings (for 
excavations, &c.), and the 
general artides on the 
various arts and art- 
materials (for references to 

Egypt); also PvRAiJirjs; 

Mt'JIMV, &c. 


The early scriLw's outfit, often carried slung over his shoulder, 

is htcn in the hieroglyph It consisted of frayed reed pens 

or brushes, a small pot of water, and a palette with two circular cavi¬ 
ties in whicli black and red ink were placed, made of finely powdered 
colour suhdified with gum. In business and literary documents 
red ink was used for contrast, e^ecially in headings; in demotic, 
however, it is very rarely seen. The pen became finer in course of 
time, enabling the scribe to write very small. The split r^d of the 
Greek penman was occasionally adopted by the late demotic scribes. 

Egypt had long been bilingual when, in papyri of the znd century 
A.D., we begin to find transcripts of the Egyptian language into 
Greek letters, the latter reinforced by a few signs borrowed from 
the demotic alphabet: so written we have a magical text and a 
lioroscope, probably made by foreigners or for their use. The 
infinite superiority of the Greek alphabet with its full notation of 
vowels was readily seen, but piety and custom as yet liarred the way 
to its full adoption. The triumph of Christianity banished the old 
system once and for all; even at the beginning of the 4th century 
the native Egyptian script scarcely survived north of the Nubian 
frontier at Philae ; a little later it finally expired. The following 
eight signs, however, had been taken over from demotic by the Copts; 

— from m ij, 


General Characteristics 

The wide and complex subject of Egyptian art will be treated 
here in six periods: Prehistoric, Early Kings, Pyramid Kings, 
Xllth Dynasty, XVIIIth-XXth Dynasties, XXVIth Dynasty 
and later. In each age will be con.sidered the (A) statuary, 
(B) reliefs, (C) painting. 

Prehistoric .—The earliest civilieed population of Egypt was 
highly skilled in mechanical accuracy and regularity, but had 
little sense of cnganic forms. The^ kept the unfinisbid treatment 
of the limbs and extremities which is $0 characteristic of most 
barbaric art; and the action was more considered than the form. 

(A) In the round there are in the earlier graves female figures 
of two races, the Bushman type and European, both probably 
representing servants or slaves. These have the legs alwa)i 
united, sloping to a point without feet (Plate I. %. i ); die arms 
are only stumps. The face has a beaky nose and some indication 
of eyes. Up<m the surface is colouring; red for the Bushman, 
with bls«k whisker though female; white for the European 
type, with black tattoo patterns. Other femMe figures are 
modelled in a paste, upon a stick, and the black hair is sometimes 


§ = A, probably from ‘fw (or ‘llr A*), dem. 


(Boh.) = h, from 


y. 


|#l,dem. Jj. 


* (Aklim.) =#, from ® ® 

*• W a J 

q = /, from Ktm, /, dem. ^. 


iy, pi, dem. ^ 


, from A (or ® #), dem. r" , &■' 




(or d), dem. . 


i, from 


+ « ti, from dyt, dem. 

o * 

For bi^ins of hierMlyphs, see Petrie's Meditm (1892); F. Ll. 
Grlflith, Collection ofmtroglyphs (1898): N. de G. Pavies, The 


made separately to fit on as a wig over the red head, showing 
that wigs were then used. Male figures are generally only heads 
in the earlier times. Tusks with carved heads (Plate I. fim. s, 3) 
are the earliest, beginning at S.D. (sequence diri») 33; ‘ heads 
on the top of combs are found, from S.D. 42 to the Close of such 
combs in the fifties. All of tliese heads show a high f(»ehead 
Md a pointed beard; and such expression as may be distWvered 
is grave but not savage. In later times whole figures of ivory, 
stone and clay ore found, with the Mgs united, and the arms 
usually joined to the body. A favourite way of indicating the 
^es was by drilling two holes and inserting a white shell bead 
in each. The figures of animals (I^ate 1 . figs 4, 5) are t]aite as 
rude as the human figures: they only summarily indicate the 

' In the prehistoric age when absolute dating is out of reach a 
" SMuence ^ting ” by means of the sequence of in p^ry, 
tooB, &c.| has been proposed in Petrie’e THospolii Parim, pp, 4 H 
iqq. The earliest prehistoric graves yet known a.re plaind at S.D. 
JO. and shortly before S.D. 80 the period of the first htstoriedynasty 
is entered. 
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nature, and often hfrdly express the (,enus. They are most usual 
on combs and pins; but sacred animals are also found. The 
lion is the most usual (Plate I. fig. 7), but the legs are roughly 
marked, if at all: the leonine air is given, but the attitude is 
more distinct than the form. The hawk (Plate I. fig. 6) is 
modelled in block without any legs. The slate palettes in the 
form of animals are even more summary, ani^ continually 
degraded until they lost all trace of their origin. There are also 
curious figures of animals chipped in flint, which show some 
character, but no detail. 

(B^ Reliefs with animal figures belong to the later part of the 
prehistoric age. The relief is low, and the form hatched across 
with lines (Plate I. fig. S), a style copied from drawing. There 
is more animation tlmn in the round figures. At the dose of 
this age the fashion of long processions of animals appears 
(Plate I. fig. 9); some character is shown in these, but no sense 
of action. 

(C) Drawings is found from the earliest civilization, done in 
white slip on red vases. Figures of men are very rare (Plate I. 
fig. 10); they have the body triangular, the waist being very 
narrow; the legs are two lines linked by a zigzag, as if to express 
that they move to and fro. The usual figures are goats and 
hippiopotami; always having the body covered with cross lines 
to express the connexion of the outlines (Plate 1 . fig. ii). This 
technique is in every way closely akin to that of the modern 
Kabyle. An entirely different mode is common at a later time 
when designs were [minted in thin red colour on a light brown 
ware. The subjects of the earlier of these examples are imitations 
of cordage, of marbling, and of basket-work; later there are 
rows of men and animds, and ships (Plate I. figs, tz, 13), with 
various minor signs. The figures are never cross-hatched as in 
earlier drawing, but always filled in altogether. The fact that 
the ships have oars and not sails makes it probable that they 
were rather for the sea than for Nile traffic, and a starfisli 
among the motives on such pottery also [mints to the sea con¬ 
nexion. The ulterior meaning of the decoration is probably 
religious and funereal, but the objects which are figured must 
have been familiar. 

For this whole period see Jean Capart, Debuts de I'art e» £gypte 
(1904; trans. Primitive Art in Ancient Egypt). 

The Early Kings .—The dynastic race wrought an entire 
transformation in the art of Egypt; in place of the clumsy 
and undetailed representations, there suddenly appears highly 
artistic work, full of character, action and anatomical detail. 

(A) The earliest statues of this age are the colossi of the god 
Min from Coptos ; that they belong to the artistic race is evident 
from the spirited reliefs upon them (see below, B), but the 
figures were vety rude, the legs and arms being joined all in the 
mass. The main example of this early art is a limestone head of 
a king (Plate I. figs. 15, 16), which is a direct study from life, 
to serve as a model. For the accuracy of the facial curves, and 
the grasp of character and type, it is equal to any later work; 
and m its entire absence of conventions and its pure naturalism 
there is no later sculpture so good ; as Prof. A. Michaelis says, 
“ it renders the race type with astounding keenness, and shows 
an excellent power of observation in the exact representation 
of the ejres.” By the portrait, it is probably of King Narmer or 
some king related to him, that is, about the b^inning of the 
1 st Dynasty. The ivory statuette of on aged king (Plate I. 
fig. 14) is probably slightly later. It shows the same subtle 
sense of character, and is unsurpassed in its reality. Many ivory 
figures of men, women and animals are known from Nekhen 
(Hieraconpolis) and Alydos; and they all show the same school 
of work, simple, dignified, observant, and with an air which 
places them on a higher [^e of truthfulness and precision than 
later art. There is none of the mannerism of a long tradition, 
but a nobility pervades them which has no self-consciousness. 
The lower class of work of this age is shown b}» great numbers 
of glazed pottery ^res both human and animal. Later in the 
Ilnd Dynasty, the head of Khosekhem (Plate I. fig. 17) sHbws 
die beginning of confpntion, but yet has a delicacy about the 
month which surpasses later works. 


(B) Reliefs abound at this age, and include the most important 
evidences of the development of the art. The earliest examples 
ore those of animals (Plate II. fig. 18) and shells on the colossi 
of Coptos. They show a keen sente of form, and the stag’s head, 
which is probably the earliest, already bears an artistic feeling 
whcflly diffment to that of any of the prehistoric works (P.K. iii. 
iv.). The carvings on dat£ ^ettes appear to begin with work 
crudely accurate and forceful, the heavy limbs being ridged with 
tendons and muscles (Plate II. fig. 19), but there is more pro¬ 
portion, with the same massive strength (Plate II. fig. ao). 
Soon after, with a leap, the artist produced the first pure work 
of art that is known (Plate II. %. ai), a design for its own sake 
without the tie of symbolism or history. The group of two long¬ 
necked gazelles facing a palm tree is of extraordini^ refinement, 
and shows the ardstic consciousness in every part ; the sjmi- 
metric rendering of the palm tree, reduced to fit the scale of the 
animab, the dainty grace of the anaoth gazelles contrasted with 
the rugged stem, ^e delicacy of the long flowing curves and the 
fine indications of the joints, all show a sense of design which 
has rarely been equalled in the ceaseless repetitions of the tree 
and sup^rters motive during every age since. Passing the 
various palettes with huhting scenes and animals (Plate II. 
fig. 22), we come to the great historical carving of King Narmer 
(Plate II. fig. 23). Here the anatomy has reached its limits for 
such work; the precision of the muscles on the inner and outer 
sides of the leg^ of the uniform grip in the left arm, and the tense 
muscle uphol^ng the right arm, ^ove that the artist knew that 
part of his work perfectly. The large ceremonial mace-heads 
recording the Sed festivals of the king Narmer and another, 
belong also to this school; but owing to their smaller size they 
have not such artistic detail. With them were found many 
reliefs in ivory, oh tusks, wands and cylinders. The main motive 
in these is a long procession of animals (Plate II. figs. 24, 25) 
often grotesquely crowded; but there is much observation 
shown and the fijpires ore expressive. No drawing of this age 
has .survived. 

The P^amid Kings. — A. different ideal appears in the pyramid 
times ; in place of the naturalism of the earlier work there is 
more regulmty, some convention, and the sense of a school in 
the style. The prevailing feeling is a noble spaciousness both in 
scale and in form, an equanimity based upon knowledge and 
chaiacter, a grandeur of conception expressed by severely simple 
execution. There is nothing superfluous, nothing common, 
nothing trivial. The smallest as well as the largest work seems 
c«nplete, inevitable, immutaUe, without limitations of time, 
or labour or thought. 

(A) The statuette of Khufu or Cheops (Plate III. fig. 29) 
though only a minute figure in ivory, shows the character of 
immense energy and will; the face is an astonishing portrait to 
be expressed in a quarter of an inch. The life-size statue of 
KhafrS or Chephren (Plate III. fig. 30) is a majestic work, 
serene and powerful; carved in hard diorite, yet unhesitating in 
execution. The muscular detail is full, but yet kept in harmony 
with the massive style of the figure. The private persons have 
entirdy different treatment according to the character of their 
position. In place of the awful dignity of the kings'there is the 
placid high-bred Princess Nofri (Plate II. fig. 27, Plate III. fig. 
31), the calm conscientious dignitary Hemset (Plate III. fig. 32), 
the bustling, active, middle-class official, Ka-aper (Plate II. a8, 
Plate III. %. 33), and the kneeling figure of a servitor. The 
differences of cimracter are very smully rendered in all the 
sculpture of this age. The whole figures are stiff in the earlier 
time, as the figure of Nes; tlipn square and massive, but true m 
form, as Rohotp and Nofri (Plate II. fig. 27); and afterwards 
easier and less monumental, as Ka-aper (Hate II. fig. 28). The 
skill in beaten copper workjs shown by the portrait of the Prince 
Mer-en-ra (Plate III. fig. 35). 

(B) The reliefs are quite equd to the statuary. The wooden 
panels of Hesi (Plate II. fig. 26) show the archaic slyk of great 
detail, with a Wd, stark t%our of attitude. Later iwork is 
abundant in the tomb-sculptures of this age, with a fulness of 
variety and detail which makes them the most interesting of all 
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branches of the art. Ihe general efiectoannat be judnd without 
a large scene, but the hguret of two men and an ox^PJate III. £g. 
3^) show the freshness and vigour of the style, which is even 
higher than this is some examples. Hie clear, noble spacing of 
the surface work is well shows by a group cf ofienngs and 
inscribed titles (Plate III. 36). 

(C) Flat drawinp of this age are^Tace. Some fine examples, 
such as the geese from Medfim, show that such work kept pace 
with the reliefs; but most of the fresco-work has perish^, and 
there are few. instances of line drawing. 

The Xllth Dynasty ,—^This age overlaps the previous in its 
style. Ihe end of the last age was in the very degraded tomb 
work of the early Xlth Dynasty. 

(A) The new style begins with the royal statues, which it seems 
we must attribute to the foreign kings from whom the Xllth 
Dynasty was descended. These statues were later apprc^riated by 
the Hyksos, and so came to be called by their name, whi^ is a mis¬ 
nomer. The type of face (Plate III. fig. 38) is thidr-featured, full 
of force, with powerful masses of fiicial muscle covering the skull. 
The .style is very vigorous and impassioned, without any trace of 
relenting towards conventional work. The surfaces are not in the 
least subdued by a general breadth .of style, as in the last period; 
but, on the contrary, revel in the full detail of variety. There is 
perhaps no age where nature is so little controlled by convention 
in either the living character or its sculptured expression. One of 
these kings might well be .the founder of the IXth Itynasty, 
“ Achthoes (Kheti), who did much injury to all the inhabitants,” 
“ Khuther Taurus the tyrant ”; the expression is that of a 
Chlodwig or an Alboin. From this type evidently descended 
the milder and more civilized kings of the Xllth Dynasty, the 
resemblance being so strong lhat the fierce figures have even been 
identified with that dynasty by some. A go^ example is thatof 
the statue of Amenemhat (AmenemhS) HI. (Plate HI. fig. 39), 
The style of the Xllth Dynasty may be summed up as clean, 
highly-finished work, strong in facial detail; but with neither the 
grandeur of the IVth nor the vivacity of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 
This passed in the Xlllth Dynasty into a graceful but weak 
manner, as in the statues of Sebkhotp (Seb^-hotep) III. and 
Neferhotp. 

(B) The relief work shows most clearly the rise of the new 
style. In the middle of the Xlth Dynasty on entirely fresh 
treatment appears; the Old Kingdom work had died out in very 
bad sunk-reliefs, tite fresh style (Plate III. fig. 41) was a low 
relief with slmrp edges above the field. It was full of delicate 
variety in the surfaces, and of elaborated close-packed lines of hair 
and ornaments. By the time of the early Xllth Dynasty, this 
reached a perfection of refinement in the detail of facial curves, 
with an ostentatiously low relief (P.K. ix. i.), rather on the lines 
of modem French work; but the whole with clean, firm outlines, 
severely restrained in the expression, and without any trace of 
emotion. It is the work of a school, in whid) high training took 
the place of the reliance on nature. Sunk relief was also well used, 
as by Senusert (Senwosri) I. (Plate III. fig. 40). Ther6 was a 
steady decline during Ihe Xllth Dynasty and onward, but the 
same tone was followed. 

(C) In some tombs painting only was used, and it followed the 
general character of the relief treatment, being more rigid, de¬ 
tailed, and scholastic than the older style. 

The XVIIIth-XXlh Dynasties.—-Ih/t obvious, not to say 
superficial, character of this age has rendered it one of the most 
popular in Egyptian art. The older breadth, fulness, and vigour 
have vanished, those great qudities which stamp the immor^ 
works of early times. The (USerenoe is much lilu that between 
the Parthenon and the Niobids, or between Jacopo Avanzi and 
Caracci. In this change is die whole difierence between die artnf 
character and the art of emotion; and though the emotiemal ai^ 
is the more popidor, as needing lest thopght.to undersl;and it, yet 
die unfailing canon is that in every age ^ landdie true quality 
of art b proportumate to the expemsion of character as apart 
from transieAt emotion. This may perhaps apply to other larts 
as wen as to sculptuib and painting. If we accept frankly, itlm 
emotional hatilre. of'tfab age, we may admire its graceful oudifies, 


its yivapiops manner, ite* romantic style, ^with an occasional 
sauciness which is amusing and attractive. It . revelled in rkh. 
detaih and close masses of lines, as in w%s OM nhbed dresses. 
It sported with a seductive Syrian type of, bee, especially imdcx 
Amenophis (Amenhotep) lU .; but we find the anatomy givitu; 
way to mere smoothness of surface, for the sake of contrast with 
the masses of detail. The romantic element incregeec^ solemn 
funereal statues show husband and wife in und; ^ it 
culminated under Akhenaton, who u seen klssirw wife,in the 
chariot,, or dancing her on his knee. An overwlieiming natiu^ism 
swamped the older reserves of Egyptian grt, a|^ theexpresskaiof 
the postures, actions and familiarities of dojiy life, or the instan¬ 
taneous attitudes of animals, became tiW’dwmrr m .of fashion. 
It was all charming and wonderful, but it was the end,—^nothing 
could come after it. The XIXth Dynasty, at its ,^st under 
Seti I., could only excel in high finish of smoothness and gr^ful 
curves; life,character, meaning,had vanished. Andsqonafter, 
under Raises IL, mere mechanical copying, han^ lifeless 
routine of stone-cutting, regardless of truth and of nature, 
dominated the whole. 

(A) In sculpture there is a certain baldness of style at first, 

as in the Amenophis I. at Turin or Mutnefert at Cairo. More 
fulness and richness of character succeeded, as in Tahutmes 
(Tethroosis) III. and Amenophis III. (Plate IV. fig. 42, British 
Museum). And the feeling of the age finds greater scope in 
private statues, many of which have a personal fascination 
about thm, as in the seated figures at Cairo and Florence, and 
the freer work in wood, of which the ebony negress (Plate IV. 
fig. 45) is the best example. The burst of naturalism under 
Aldienaton resulted in some marvellous portrmture, of which 
the fragment of a queen’s head (Plate TV. fig. 43) b perhaps t^ 
most brilliant instance; the fidelity in the dweate curves of 
the nose and around the mouth b enhanced by the fmtch of 
artbtic convention in the facing of the lips. The only work pf 
ability in the XIXth Dynasty b the black mmte ^re 
(Plate IV. of Rameses II. at Turin, ^e ordinary 

statuary of hb reign b painfully stiff and poor, and there b no 
later work in the period worth notice. 

(B) The reliefs of the early XVIIIth Dynasty ate, do^ely like 
the scenes of the tombs in die pyramid age, but soon carving 
was superseded by the cheaper painting, and but few tombs 
in relief are known. Hie temples were the principal places for 

Deir el Bahri (see AxcmTEcruRE: Egyptian), do^ to the 
Ramessides. The portraiture b strong and dear-cut (Plate IV. 
%. 46), but somewhat mechanical and without muscular detail: 
the sameness b rather more than »b probable. There b a good 
deal of repetition for mere effect, even in the fine work of Kha- 
em-hat (Plate IV. fig. 47), under Amenophb HI. Tl»t the 
artists were conscious of their poverty of thought is shown by 
some precise imitations of the style of early monuments. On 
reaching the age of Akhenaton, the peculiar style of that school 
b obvious in every relief: the older conventions were deserted, 
and, for good or for bad, a new start from nature was attempted. 
After that the smooth finish of the Seti reliefs at Al^dos (Plate 
IV. fig. 4S) ^ows no life or observation; and only ctcdqijoiially; 
the ortbt triumphed over the- stone-worker, os in t^ portrait 
of Bontanta at Memphis, which b preebdy like app(hpr head 
of her found in Sinai. The innumerable reliefs of the 3 ^Xtb- 
XXlh Dynuty temples are only of hbtoric interek, apd ace all 
despical^ in comparbon with earlier wqrks. 

(C) Fainting was the art most congenial to this oge; the 
lightness of touch, abundance of inddent, and even.cpmedy, 
of the scenes are familiar in the frescoes in the British Xuseum, 
And under Akhenaton thb was pervaded by aa eatire naturdr 
bm of postore, as seen in the two little prinpoeses (J^ate IV. 
fig. 49), Drawing continued to be the strong poii>t of, .the drt 
oft^.tthe room laborious sculpture had lost tul vitality. Hie 
tomb of Seti shows exquisitely firm line drawing; and t^ heads 
of fctK races (Plate, IV. 50), Western, Syrian ^a^tyw. Nemo, 
hetoishow the unfailing line-work, which has newer 

in, hber times- The artist habitually, drew the long ^qs oi 
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limbs without a single hesitation or ‘revoke; and the drawing 
of a tumbling girl (Plate IV. fig. 51) shows how credibly such 
contortions could be represented. The comic papyri of the 
XXth Dynasty have also a very strong sense of character, even 
through coarse drawing and some childish combinations. 

The subsequent centuries show continuous decline, and in 
whatever branch we compare the work, we see that each 
dynasty was poorer than that which preceded it. The XXVIth 
Dynasty is often looked on as a renaissance; but when we 
compare similar work we see that it was poorer tluui the 
XXIInd, as that was poorer than the XIXth. The alabaster 
statue oif Amenardus of the XXVth is faulty in pose, and 
perfunctory in modelling; the resemblance between this 
and the head of her nephew Tirhaka is perhaps the best 
evidence of truthful work. After this there was a strong 
archaistic fasWon, much like limt under Hadrian; in both 
cases it may have arrested decay, but it did not lift the art up 
again. The ^ork of this age can always be detected by tl» 
faulty jointing (Plate IV. fig. 52) and muscular treatment. 
The dements are right enough, but there was not the vital sense 
to combine them properly. Hence the monstrous protuberances 
(Plate IV. fig. 53) on relief figures of this age; a fault which the 
Greek fell into in his decline, as shown in the Farnese Hercules. 

Portraiture, with its limited demand on imagination and lack 
of ideals, was the form of art which flourished latest. The 
Saitic heads in basalt show a school of close observation, with 
fair power of rendering the personal character; and even in 
Roman times there still were provincial artists who could 
model a face very truthfully, as is shown in one case in which 
the stucco head (Plate IV. fig. 54) from a coffin is here supeiposed 
on th 4 view of the actual skull to show the accuracy of the work. 
The school of portrait-painting belongs entirely to Greek art, and 
is therefore not touched upon here. (.See Edgar, Catalogue of 
Graeco-Egyptian Coffins, 48 plates, for this subject.) 

Lastly we must recognize the different schools of Egyptian 
sculpture which are as distinct as those of recent painting. 
The black-granite school in every age is the finest; its seat we 
do not know, but its vitality and finish always exceed those of 
contemporary works. The limestone school was probably the 
next best, to judge from the reliefs, but hardly any statues of 
this school have survived; it probably was seated at Memphis. 
The quartzite work from Jebd Ahmar near Cairo stands next, 
as often very fine design is found in this hard material. The 
red grani|e school of Assuan comes lower, the work being usually 
clumsy and with unfinished corners and details. And the lowest 
of all was the sandstone school of Silsila, which is always the 
worst. Broadly speaking, the Lower Egyptian was much better 
than the Upper Egyptian ; a conclusion also evident in the art 
of the tombs done on the spot. But the secret of the black granite 
school, and its excellence, is the main problem unsolved in the 
history of the art. (W. M. F. P.) 

Tools and Material Products. 

Tools (see Illustrations i to 111).—The history of tools is a 
very large subject which needs to be studied for tdl countries; 
the various details of form are too numerous to specify here, 
but the general outline- of tools used in Egypt may be briefly 
stated under general and special types. The general include 
tools for striking, slicing and scraping; the special tools are for 
fighting, hunting, agriculture, building and thread-work. 

Striking Tools. —^TT>e wooden mdlet of club form (i) was used 
in the Vlth and Xllth Dynasties; of the modern mason’s form 
(2) in the Xllth and XVIIIth. The stone mace head was a 
sharp-edged disk (3), in the prehistoric from 31-40 sequence date; 
of the pear shape (4) from S.D. 42, which was actually in use 
till the IVth Dynasty, and represented down to Roman time. 
The metal or stone hammer with a long handle was unknown 
till Greek or Ronum times; but, for bating out metal, hemi¬ 
spherical stones (5) were held in the hand, and swung at arm’s 
overhead. Spherical hard stone hammers (6) were Held 
mtte liand for’dres^M do’"’” granite. The axe was at tiie close 
of the prehistoric age« square slab of copper (7) with one sharp 


edge; small projecting tails then appeared at each end of the 
back (8), and increased until the long tail for lashing on to the 
handle is more than half the length of the axe in an iron one of 
Roman (?) age (13). Flint axes were made in imitation of metal 
in the Xllth Dynasty (9). Battle-axes with rounded outline 
started as merely a sh^ edge of metal (10) inserted along a stick 
(10,11); they become semicircular (ra) by the Vlth Dynasty, 
lengthen to double their width in the TQIth, and then thin out 
to a waist in the middle by the XVIIIth Dynasty. Flint hoes 
(14) are common down to the Xllth D)masty. Small copper 
hoes (15) with a hollow socket are probably of about the XXIInd 
Dynasty. Long iron picks (16), like those of modem navvies, 
were made by Greeks in the XXVIth Dynasty. 

Slicing Tools. —The knife was originally a flint saw (17), having 
minute teeth ; it must have been used for cutting up animals, 
fresh or dried, as the teeth break away on soft wood. The double- 
edged straight flint knife dates from S.D. 32-45. The single- 
edged knife (18) is from 33-65. The flint knives of the time of 
Menes are finely curved (19), with a handle-notch ; by the end 
of the Ilnd Dynasty they were much coarser (20) and almost 
straight in the back. In the Xlth-XIIth Dynasty they were 
quite straight in the back (21), and without any iWdle-notch. 
The copper knives are all one-edged with straight back (22) 
down to the XVIIIth Dynasty, when two-edged symmetrical 
knives (23) become usual. Long thin one-edged knives of iron 
begin about 800 b.c. Various forms of one-edged iron knives, 
straght (24) and curved (25),belong to Roman times. Acutting- 
out knife, for slicing through textiles, began double-edged (26) in 
the 1 st Dynasty, and went through many single-edged forms 
(27-29) until it &d out in the XXth I^nasty (Man, 1901,123). 
A small knife hinged on a pointed backing of copper (31) seems to 
have been made for hair curling and toilet purposes. Razors (30) 
are known of the Xllth Dynasty, and became common in the 
XVIIIth. A curious blade of copper (32), straight sided, and 
sharpened at both ends, belongs to the dose of 5 ie prehistoric 
age. Shears are only known of Roman age and appear to have 
been an Italian invention; there is a type in Egypt with one 
blade detachable, so that each can be sharpened apart. Chisels of 
bronze began of very small size (33) at S.D. 38, and reached a 
full size at the close of the prehistoric age. In historic times the 
chisels are about i x J, x 6 to 8 in. long (34). Small chisels set in 
wooden handles are found (35) of the Xllth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties. Ferrules first appear in tlie Assyrian iron of the 7 th 
century b.c. The rise of stone work led to great importance of 
heavy chisels (36) for trimming limestone and Nubian sandstone ; 
such chisels are usuaDy round rods about f in. thick and 6 in. long. 
The cutting edge was about J in. wide for flaking tools (36), 
which were not kept sharp, and i in. wide for facing tools (37) 
which had a good edge. In Greek times the iron chisels are 
shorter and merge into wedges (39). The socketed or mortising 
chisel (38) is unknown till the Italian bronze of fhe 8th centu^ 
B.C., and the Naucratis iron of the 6th century. Adzes begin in 
S.D. 56, as plain slips of copper (40) 4 to 6 in. long, about 1 wide 
and Jth thick. The square end was rounded in the early dynastic 
times, and went through a series of changes down to the XIXth 
Dynasty. Adzes of iron are probably olf Greek times. A fine 
instance of a handle about 4 ft. long is represented in the lllrd 
Dynasty (P.M. XL). The adze (41) was used not only for wood¬ 
work but also for dressing limestone. 

Scraping Tools. —^Flint scrapers are found from S.D. 40 and 
onward. The rectangular scraper (42) began in S.D. 63, and 
continued into the Ilnd Dynasty: the flake with rounded ends 
(43) was used from -die 1 st to the IVth Dynasty (P. Ab. i. xiv., 
XV.). Round scrajjers were also made (44). Flint scrapers were 
used in dressing down limestone sculpture in the Illrd Dynasty. 
Rasps of conical form (45), made of a sheet of bronze punched 
and coiled round, were ctHnmon in the XVIIIth Djmasty, 
apparendy as personal objects, possibly used for rasping dried 
bread. In the Assyrian iron tools of the 7th century b.c. d» long 
straight rasp (46) is exaedy of the modem type. The saw is first 
found as a rmtehed bronze knife of the Illrd Dynasty. Larger 
toothed saws (47) are often represented in the IVtii-VIthDynaa^, 
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as used carpenters. There are no dated specimens till the 
Assyrian iron saws (48) of the fth century B.c. Drills were of 
flint (49) for hard material and bead-making, <rf bronze for wood¬ 
work. In the Assyrian tools iron drills are of slightly twisted 
scoop form (50), and of centre-bit type with two scraping edges 
(51). In Roman times the modern V drill (5s) is usual. The 
drill was worked by a stock with a^ose cap (53X rotated by a 
drill bow, in the Xllth to Roman dynasties. The pump dkill 
with cords twisted round it was in Roman use. The bow drill 
(56) was used as a fire drill to rotate wood (55) on wood ^57); 
and the cap (54) for such use was of hard stone with a highly 
polished hollow. The drill brace appears to have been used 1 ^ 
Assyrians in the 7th century B.c. Piercers of bronze tapering 
(58), to enlarge holes in leather, &c., were common in all ages. 

Fighting Weapons. —The battle-axe has been described above 
with axes. The flint dagger (59) is found from S.D. 40-56. A 
very finely made copper d^er (60) with deep midrib is dated to 
between 55 and 60 S.D. Gipper daggers with parallel ribbing 
(61) down the middle are common in the Xlth-XIVth Dynasties; 
and in the XVIIIth-XXth Dynasties they are often shown in 
scenes and on figures. The fdchion with a curved blade (62) 
belongs to the XVIIIth-XXth Dynasty. The rapier (63) or 
lengthened dagger is rarely found, and is probably of prehistoric 
Greek origin. The sword is of Greek and Roman age, always 
double-edged and of iron. The spear is not commonly found in 
Egypt, until the Greek age, but it is represented from the Xlth 
Dynasty onward; it belonged to the Semitic people (L.D. ii. 133). 
The bow was always of wood, in one piece in the prehistoric and 
early times, also of two horns in the 1 st Dynasty; but the 
compound bow of horn k rarely found, only as an importation, 
in the XVIIIth Dynasty. The arrow-heads of flint (64-^) and of 
tone (68-60) were pointed, and also square-ended (67) for 
hunting (P.R.T. ii. vi.; vii. A., 7 ; xxxiv.). The copper arrow¬ 
heads appear in the XIXth I^nasty, of Made form with tang 
(70); the triangular form (72), and leaf form with socket (71), are 
of the XXVIth Dynasty. Triangular iron arrows with tang are 
of the same age. Tangs show that the shaft was a reed, so^ets 
show that it was of wood. Many early arrows (Xllth) have 
only hard wood points of conic^ form. The sling is rarely 
shown in the XIXth-XXth Dynasties; and the only known 
example is probably of the XXVIth. 

Hunting Weapons. —The forked lance of flint was at first wide 
with .slight hollow (73) from S.D. 32-43; then the hollow 
became a V notch (74) in 38 S.D. and onward. The lance was 
fixed in a wooden shaft for throwing, and held in a check- 
cord from flying too far if it missed the animal (P.N. LXXIII.). 
The harpoon for fishing was at first of bone (75), and was imitated 
in copper (76, 77) from S.D. 36 onwards. The boomerang or 
throw-stick (78) was used from the 1 st to the XXIInd Dynasty, 
and probably later. Fish-hooks of copper (79-82) are found from 
the 1 st Dynasty to Roman times. A trap for animals’ legs, 
formed by splints of palm stick radiating round a centeal hole, is 
figured in S.D. 60, and one was found of probably the XXth 
Dynasty. Fishing nets wore common in all historic times, and the 
lead Sinkers (83) and stone sinkers (84) are often found under the 
XVIIIth-XXth Dynasties. 

Agricultural Tools.—The hoe of wood (85) is the main tool from 
the late prehistoric time, and many Imve been found of the 
XVIIIth Djmasty. With the handle lengthened (86) and turned 
forward, this became the plough (87 is the hieroglyph, 88 the 
drawing, of a plough); this was always sloping, and never the 
upright.post of the Ituc type. The rake of wood (89) is usual in 
the Xllth and XVIIIth Dynasties. The fork (90), used for 
tossing straw, was common m the Old Kingdom, but none hu 
been found. The sickle was of wood (92), with flints (91) inserted, 
apparently a copy of the px-jaw and teeth. The notched flints 
for it are common from fhe ht to the XVIIIth Dynasty. In 
Roman times the same principle was folbwed, by making an 
iron sickle with a deep groove, m which was inserted the cutting 
blade of steel (F.E. XXIX.). Shovel-boards, to hold in right (9^ 
or left hand for scraping up the grain in winnowing, are usuid m 
the XVIIIth Dynasty, .and aie figured in use in the Old Kingdom. 
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! Pruning knives with curvil blades (94)«re iUdic, and were made 
of iron by the Romans. Com grim^ were flat oval stones, with 
a smaller one lying cross-ways (95), and slid from end to end. 
Such were used from the Old Kingdom down to late times. In 
the Roman , period a ^ger stone was used, with a rectangular 
dab (96) sliding on it, in whi^ a long trough held the grain and 
let it slip out below for grinding. The quern with rotary motion 
is late Roman, and still used by Arabs. The large circ^ar i^- 
stones of Roman age worked by horse-power are usudly made 
from dices of granite columns. 

Building Tools.—The adze describ^ above was used for 
dressing blocks of limestone. The brick-mould was an open 
frame, with one side prolonged into a handle ^97), exactly as 
the modem mould. The plMt^ers’ floats (98) were entirdy 
cut out of wood. The mud rake for mixing mortar is ratto 
narrower than the modem form. The square (99) and plummet 
(100, loi) have remained unchanged since the iUXth Dynasty. 
For dressing flat surfaces three wooden pegs (xoz) of equal length 
were used; a string was stretched between the tops of two, 
and the third peg was set on the point to be tested and tried 
against the string. 

Thread-Work. —Stone spindle whorls (103) are common m 
the prehistoric age; wooden ones were usual, of a cylin^cal 
form (104) in the Xllth, and conical (105) in the XVIIItii 
Dynasty. The thread was secured by a spiral notch in the stick. 
In Roman times an iron hook on the top held the thread (106) 
as in modem spindles. Needles of copper were made in the 
prehistoric, as early as S.D. 48, and very delicate ones by S.D. 71. 
Gold needles are found of the 1 st Dynasty. Fine ones of 
bronze are common in the XVIIIth Dynasty, and some with 
two eyes at right angles, one above the other, to carty two 
different threads. The copper bodkin is found in S.D. 70. 
Netters are common, of rib bones, pointed (107); the thread 
was wound round them. Long netting needles were probably 
brought in by the dynastic people as they figure in tiie hiero¬ 
glyphs. Findy-made ones are found in ^ XVIIIth Dynasty 
and later. Reels were also commonly used for net making, of 
pottery (108) or even pebbles (109) with a groove chi{^d around. 
The flint vase-grinders were us^ in the early dynasties (no), 
and also sandstone grinders for hollowing larger vases (in). 

Stone-Work. —In the prehistoric ages stone building .was 
unknown, but many varieties of stones were used for carving 
into vases, amulets and ornaments. The stone vases were 
at first of cylindrical forms, with a foot, and ears for, hanging. 
These are worked in brown basalt, syenite, porphyry, alabaster 
and limestone. In the second prehistoric civilimtion barrel¬ 
shaped vases became usual; ana to the former materials were 
added slate, grey limestone and breccia. Serpentine appears 
later, and diorite towards the close of the ^historic ages. 
Flat dishes were used in earlier times; gradually deeper foims 
appear, and lastly the deep bowl with tumed-in edge belongs to 
the close of the prehistoric time and continued common in the 
earlier dynasties (P.D.P. 19). This stone-work was usually 
formed on the outside with rotary motion, but sometimes the 
vase was rotated upon the grinder (Q. H. 17). Ihe interior was 
ground out by cutters (%s. no, 111) fixed in the end of a stick 
and revolved with a weight oh the top, as shown in scenes on 
the tombs of the Vth Dynasty. The cutters were sometimes 
flints of a crescent shape (P. Ab. ii. liiL 14), but. mote usually 
grinders blocks of quartzite sandstone (26-34), and occasionally 
of diorite (Q. H. xxxii. Ixii.). TbeM blocks were fed with sand 
and water to give the bite on the stone (P. Ab. i. a6). The 
outsides of the vases were entirely wrought by handwork, with 
the polishmg lines crossing diagonally. Probably the first 
forming was done by chipping and hammer-dressing, as in later 
times; the final facing oi the hard stones was doubtias by 
means of emery in bloi^ or powder, as emery grinding .Motto 
are found. • 

In the early dynasties the hard stones were st^ worked 
and the bt dynasty was the most i^dendid age for viaaes, bowls, 
and dishes ef the finest stones. The royal tombs have preserved 
an enormous quantity of fregnwnts, from whkh five hundred 
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vaned forms havef been drawn (P.k.T. ii. xlvi.-liii. 6). The 
maten^s are quartz crystal, basalt, porphyry, syenite, granite, 
v<rt(^c ash, various metamorphics, serpentine, slate, dolomite 
marble, alatoter, many coloured marbles, saccharine nu^e, 
grey and wMte limestones. The most splendid vase is one frwn 
Nelmen (Hieraconpolis), of syenite, z ft. across and r6 in. hiA, 
hollowed so as to be marvellously light and highly polished 
(Q. H. xxxvii). Another branch of stone*work, surface 
arving, was early developed by the artistic dynastic race. 
The ^eat palettes of slate covered with elaborate reliefs are 
probably all of the pre-Menite kings; the most advanced of 
them having the figure of Narmer, who preceded Menes. Other 
carvi^ full of detail is on the great mace-heads of Narraer 
and the Scorpion king, where scenes of ceremonials are minutely 
e^;rav^ in relief. In the 1 st Dynasty the large tombstones 
of the kings are of teld work, but the smaller stones of private 
graves vary much in the style, many being very coarse. All 
of this work was by hammer-dressing and scraping, l^e scrapers 
seem to have always been of copper. 

The earliest use of stone in buildings is in the tomb of King 
Den ( 1 st Dynasty), where some large flat blocks of red granite 
srem to have been part of the construction. The oldest stone 
^amber knoira is that of Khasekhemui (end of the find 
Dynasty). This is of blocks of limestone whose faces follow the 
natural cleavages, and only dressed where needful; part is 
hammer-dressed, but most of the surfaces are adze-dressed. 

probably flint, and had a short handle 
(P.R.T. II. 13). The same king also wrought granite with 
mscnpuons m rehef. In the close of the Illrd Dynasty a great 
impietus was given to stone-work, and the grandest period of 1 
refindd masonry is at the beginning of the IVth Dynasty under ' 
Qieops. The tombs of Mgdum under Snefru are built with 
immense blocks of limestone of zo and 33 tons weight. The 
dressing of the face between the hiertglyphs was dme party 
with copper and party with flint scrapers (P.M. The 
most splendid masonry is that of the Great Pyramid of Cheops. 
The blocks of granite for the roofing are 56 in number, of an 
average weight of 54 tons each. These were cut from the 
water-worn rocks at the Cataract—the soundest source for 
large masses, as any incipient flaws are well exposed by wear, 
tte Wocks were quarried by cleavage; a groove was run along 
the line intended, and about z ft. apart holes about 4 in. wide 
were jumped downward from it in the intended plane; this 
prevented A skew fracture (P.T. 93). In shallower masses a 
groove was run, and then holes, apparently for wedges, were 
sunk deeper in the course of it; whether wetted wood was used 
for the expansive force is not known, but it is probable, as no 
signs are visible of crushing the granite by hard wet^es. The 
faang of the cloven surfaces was done by hammer-dressing, 
using rounded masses of quartzose homstone, held in the hand 
without my handle. In order to get a hold for moving the 
blocks without bruising the edges, projecting lumps or bosses 
were left on the faces, about 6 or 8 in. across and 1 or z in. thick. 
After the block was in place the boss was struck off and the 
surface dressed and polished (P.T. 78, 8z). In the pyramid of 
Cheops the blocks webe all faced before building; but the later 
^nite temple of Qiefdiren and the pyramid of Mycerinus 
(Menkaura, Menkeuri) show a system of building with an excess 
of a few inches left rough on the outer surface, which was dressed 
away when m position (P.T. ito, 13Z). 

T^e flatness of faces of stone or rock (both granite and lime¬ 
stone) ^ tested by placing a true-plane trial plate, smeared 
with rM ochre, against the dressed surface, as in modem engineer¬ 
ing. The contact being thus reddened showed where the face 
had to be further dressed away; and this process was continued 
until the ochre touched points not more than an inch apart all 
over toe jomt faces, many square feet in area. On stones too 
large for facing-plates a diagonal draft was run," so as to avoid 
any wipd in toe ]^ne (P.T. 83). 

The cutting <rf granite was not only by deavage and h«m^ 
dTMsmg, but alM byRiutting with harder materials than quartz 

•uohaseme^, Long saws of copper were fed wito emery powder. 


and used to saw out blocks as much as 7J ft. long (P.T. Plate 
XIV.). In other cases the very deep scores in the sides of the 
saw-cut suggest that fixed cutting points were inserted in the 
copper saws ; and this would be parallel to the saw-cuts in the 
very hard limestone of the Palace of Tiryns, in which a piece 
of a copper saw has been broken, and where may be yet found 
large chips of emery, too long and coarse to serve as a powder 
but suited for fixed teeth. A similar method was common for 
circular holes, which were cut by a tube, either with powder or 
feed teeth. These tubular drills were used from the IVth 
Dynasty down to late times, in all materials from alabaster up 
to carnelian. The resulting cores are more regular than thow 
of modern rock-drilling. 

Limestone in the Great Pyramid, as ehewhere, was dressed 
by chopping it with an adze, a tool used from prehistoric to 
Roman times for all soft stones and wood. This method was 
c^ed on up to the point of getting contact with the facing- 
plate at every inch of the surface; the cuts cross in various 
directions. For removing rock in reducing a surface to a level, 
or m quarrying, cuts were made with a pick, forming straight 
^ches, Md the blocks were then broken out between toes e . 
in quftnytng the cuts are generally 4 or 5 in. wide, just enough 
for the workman's ann to reach in; for cutting away rock the 
grooves are zo in. wide, enough to stand in, and the squares of 
rock about 9 ft. wide between toe grooves (P.T. 100). The 
accuracy of toe workmwship in toe IVth Dynasty is astonishing. 
The base of the ^rafmd of Snefru had an average variation of 
6 in. on 5765 and 10' of squareness. But. immediately after, 
Cheops improved on this wito a variation of less than -6 in. on 
9069 m. and iz' of direction. Chephren fell off, having 1-5 
error on 8475, and 33' of variation; and Mycerinus (Menkeure) 
had 3 in. error on 4154 and 1' 50' variation of direction (P.M. 6; 
P.T. 39,97, in). Of perhaps later date the two south pyramids 
of Dahshur show errors of 37 on 7459 and r-i on 2065 in., and 
variation of direction of 4'^ and 10' (P.S. 28, 30). The above 
smallest error of only 1 in 16,000 in lineal measure, and i in 
17,000 of angular measure, is that of toe rock-cutting for the 
foundation of Khufu, and toe masonry itself (now destroyed) 
was doubtless more accurate. The error of flatness of the joints 
from a sftaight line and a true square is but j^th in. on 75 in. 
length; and the error of level is only ^th in. along a course, or 
atout 10 on a long length (P.T. 44). We have entered thus 
fully on toe details of this period, as it is the finest age for work- • 
manship in every respect. But in the Xllth Dynasty the granite 
sarcophagus of Senwosri II. is perhaps the finest single piece of 
cutting yet known; the surfaces of toe granite are all dull- 
ground, toe errors from straight lines and parallelism are onlv 
about ,^to inch (P. 1,3). ^ 

In later work we may note that copper scrapers were used for 
'vork in the Vlth, the Xllth and the 
XViIIth Djmasties. In the latter age granite surfaces were 
ground, hieroglyphs were chipped out and polished by copper 
tools fed with emery ; outlines were graved by a thick sheet of 
copper held m toe hand, and sawed to and fro with emery. 
Corners of signs and intersections of lines were §rst feed by 
minute tube-drill holes, into which the hand tool butted, so that 
it should not slip over the outer surface. 

The marking out of work was done by fine Hack lines; and 
supplemental lines at a fixed distance from the true one iirere 
put in to guard against oUiteration in course of working (P.T. 
94); similariy in building a brick pyramid the axis was marked^ 
were supplemental marks two cubits to one aide 
(P.K. 14). When cutting a passage in the rock a rough drift¬ 
way was first made, the roof was smoothed, a red axis line was 
drawn along it, and then toe sides were cut parallel to toe axis. 
For settang out a mastoba with sloping sides, on an irregular 
foundation at different levels, hollow comer walls were built 
outside the place of each corner; toe distances of the fa>Ts at 
toe above-ground level were marked on toe inner faces of the 
walls; toe above^und level was also marked; then sloping 
lines at the intendrt angle of the face were drawn downward fi^ 
toe ground-level measures, and each face was set out so as to 
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lie in the plane thus defined by two traces at the ends (Pilt. 
VIIL). 

Meid-Work.-^o^pet was wrought into pins, a couple of 
inches long, with loop heads, as early as the oldest prehutoHc 
graves, before the use of weaiving, and while pottery was scarcely 
developed. The use of harpoons and small chisels of copper next 
arose, then broad flaying knives, n&dles and adzes, lastly the 
axe when the metal was commoner. On these prehistoric tools, 
when in fine condition, the original highly-polished surface 
remains. It shows no trace of grinding .unes or attrition, nor 
yet of the blows of a hammer. Probably it was thus highly 
finished by beating between polished stone hammers which were 
almost flat on the face. Most likely the forms of the tools were 
cast to begin with, and then finished and polished by fine ham¬ 
mering. A series of moulds for casting in the Xllth Dynasty 
show that the forms were carved out in, thick pieces of pottery, 
and then lined with fine ashy clay. The mould was single, so 
that one side of the tool was the open face of metal. As early 
as the pyramid times solid casting by cire perdue was already 
used for figures: but the copper statues of Pepi and his son 
seem, by their thinness and the piecing together of the parts, to 
have been entirely hammered out. The portraiture in such 
hammer work is amazingly life-like. By the time of the Xllth 
Dynasty, and perhaps earlier, cire perdue casting over an ash 
core became usual. This was carried out most skilfully, the 
metal being often not •jJjth in. thick, and the core truly centred 
in the mould. Casting bronze over iron rods waJ also done, to 
gain more stiffness for thin parts. 

In gold work the earliest jewelry, that of King Zer of the 
1 st Dynasty, shows a perfect mastery of working hollow balls 
with minute threading holes, and of soldering with no trace of 
excess nor difference of colour. Thin wire was hammered out, 
but there is no ancient instance of drawn wire. Castings were 
not trimmed by filing or grinding, but by small chisels and 
hammering (P.R.T. ii. 17). In the Xllth Dynasty the soldering 
of the thin cells for the dnisonnee inlaid pectorals, on to the base 
plate, is a marvellous piece of delicacy; every cell has to be 
perfectly true in form, and yet all soldered, apparently simul¬ 
taneously, as the heat could not be applied to successive portions 
(M.D. i.). Such work was kept up in the XVIIlth and XXVIth 
Dynasties. There is nothing distinctive in later jewelry different 
from Greek and Roman work elsewhere. 

Glaze and Glass.—From almost the beginning of the prehistoric 
age there are glazed pottery beads found in the graves: and 
glazing on amulets of quartz or other stones begins in the middle 
of the prehistoric. Apparently then glazing went together with 
the working of the copper ores, and probably accidental slags in 
the smelting gave the first idea of using glaze intentionally. The 
development of glazing at the beginning of the dynasties was 
sudden and effective. Large tiles, a foot in length, were glazed 
completeljf all over, and used to line the walls of rooms; they 
were retained in place by deep dovetails and ties of coppjr wire. 
Figures of glazed ware became abundant; a kind of visiting card 
was made with the figure of a man and his titles to present in 
temples which he visited ; and glazed ornaments and toggles for 
fastening dresses were common (P. Ab. ii.). Further, besides thus 
using glaze on a large scale, differently coloured glazes were used, 
and even fused together. A piece of a large tOe, and part of a 
glazed vase, have tihe royal titles and name of Menes, originally in 
violet inlay in green glaze. There was no further advance in the 
art until idle great variety of colours came into use about 4000 
years later. In the Xllth Dynasty a very thin smooth daze was 
used, which became rather thicker in the XVIIlth. 'Rie most 
brilliant age of glazes was under Amenophis III. and his son 
Akhenaton. 'Various colours were used; beside the old green 
and blue, there were purple, violet, red, yellow and white. And a 
profuslbtl’of forms is shown by the moulds and actud examples, 
for necklaces, decorations, hitay in stone and applied reliefs on 
vases. Uli4«r S«ti H- cartouches of the king in violet and white 
glaze ate coitanon; and under Rameses Ill.Siere were vases with 
relief, figtirts, with painted figures, and tiles with coloured 
reliefs (S'C'aptivM Of many races. The letter deivelopineht of 
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glazing was in tlrin ddiette ap]ple-jjreen ware with low rWief 
designs, hhich seem to have originated undet Greek influence at 
Neuaatis. The Roman ^i&ze is thick and coafse, but usually of a 
brilliant ftussian blue, with dark purple and apple^green; and 
high reliefs pf wreaths, and sometimes figures, are common. 

Though glaze begins so early, the use of the glassy matter by 
itself does not occur till the XVIIlth Dynasty; the earlier 
reputed examples sire of stone of 'frit. The first glass is black and 
white under Tethmosis (Tahutmes) HI. It was not fused at a 
high point, but kept in a pasty state When working. The main 
use of it was for small vases; these were formed upon a core of 
sandy paste, which was.moddled on a cop]^ rod, the rod being 
the core for the neck. Round this corC threads of glass were 
wound of various colours; the whole could be reset ih the furnace 
to soften it for moulding the foot or neck, or attaching handles, or 
dragging the surface into various patterns. Hie CMOurs under 
later kings were as varied as those of the glazes. Glass was also 
wheel-cut in patterns and shapes under Akhenaton. In foter 
times the main work was in mosaics of extreme delicacy. Glass 
rods were piled together to form a pattern in cross-section. TTie 
whole was then heated until it perfectly adhered, and the mass 
was drawn out lengthways so as to render the design far more 
minute, and to increase the total length for cutting up. The rod 
was then sliced across, and the pieces used for inlaying. Another 
use of coloured glass was for cutting in the shapes of hieroglyphs 
for inlaying in wooden coffins to form inscriptions. Gla.s8 
amulets were also commonly placed upon Ptolemaic mummies. 
Blown glass vessels arc not known until late Greek and Roman 
times, when they were of much the same manufacture as glass 
elsewhere. The supposed figures of glass-blowers in early scenes 
arc really those of smiths, mowit^ their fires by means offreeds 
tipped with clay. The variegated glass beads Mlongim to Italy 
were greatly used in Egypt in Roman times, and are Bke those 
found elsewhere. A distinctively late Egyptian use of glass was 
for weights and vase-stamps, to receive an impress stating the 
amount of the weight or measure. The vase-stan^ps often state 
the name of the contents (always seeds or fruits), probably not to 
show what was in them, but to show tor what kind of seed the 
vessel was a true measure. These measure stamps bear names 
dating them from A.r>. 680 to about 950. The large weights of 
ounces and pounds are disks or cuboid blocks; they are dated 
from 720 to 785 for the lesser, and to a.d. 915 for larger, weights. 
The greater number arc, however, small weights for testing gold 
and silver coins of later caliphs from a.d. 952 to lyi. The 
system was not, however, Arab, as there are a few Roman vase- 
stamps and weights. Of otiier medieval glass may be noted the 
splendid glass vases for lamps, with Arab inscriptions fused in 
colours on the outsides. No enamelling was ev» done by 
Egyptians, and the few rare examples are all of Roman age due 
to foreign work. 

The manufacture of glass is shown by examples in the XVIIlth 
Dynasty. The blue or green colour was made by frittii\g to¬ 
gether silica, lime, alkaline carbonate and copper carbonate ; 
the latter varied from 3 % in delicate blues to 26 % in de^ 
purple blues. The silica was needed quite pure from iron, in 
order to get the rich blues, and was obtained from calcined 
quartz pebbles; ordinary saiid will only make a green frit 
These materials were heated in pans in the furnace So as to 
combine in a pasty, half-fused condition. The coloured frit thus 
fornied was used as paint in a wet state, and also used to dissolve 
in glass or to fuse over a surface ih glazing. The brown tints 
often seen in glazed objects are almost always the result of the 
decomposition of green glazes containing iron. The Uue glazes, 
on the othet hand, fade into white. The essential colouring 
materials are, for blue, copper; ^een, copper and iron; purple, 
cobalt; red, haematite; i^ite, tin. An entirely dear colourless 
glass was made in the XVIIlth Dynasty, but coloured glass was 
mainly used, lifter fusing a panful Of .coloured gloss; it was 
sampled by taking pinches out with tongs; when perfectly 
combined it was left to cool in the pan, as with modem optical 
glass. When cold the pan was chipped away, gnd the ctie 
^ass bfdKdi^tfp'lhto convenieiiit pieces, free of sediment and Of 
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scum. A broken li^p would then tu heated to softness in the 
furnace; rolled out under a bar of metal, held diagonally aaoss 
the roll; and when reduced to a rod of a quarter of an inch 
thick, it was heated and pulled out into even rods about an 
eighth of an inch thick. These were used to wind round glass 
vases, to form lips, handles, &c.; and to twist together for 
spiral patterns. Glass tube was similarly drawn out. Beads were 
made by windii^ thin threads of glass on copper wires, and the 
greater contraction of the copper freed the bead when cdd. The 
coiling of beads can always be detected by (i) the little tails left 
at the ends, (2) the streaks, (3) the bubbles, seen with a magnifier. 
Roman glass beads are always drawn out, and nicked off hot, 
with striation lengthways; except the large opaque variegated 
beads which are coiled. Modem Venetian beads are similarly 
coiled. In the XXIIlrd Dynasty beads of a rich transparent 
Prussian blue glass were made, until the XXVIth. About the 
same time the eyed beads, with white and brown eyes in a blue 
mass, also cara^ in (P.A. 25-27, Plate XIII.). 

Pottery (see fig. 112).—The earliest style of pottery is entirely 
hand made, without any rotary motion; the form being built 
up with a flat stick inside and the hand outside, and finally 
scraped and burnished in a vertical direction. The necks of 
vases were the first part finished with rotation, at the middle 
and close of the prehistoric age. Fully turned forms occur , in 
the 1 st Dynasty; but as late as the Xllth Dynasty the lower 
port of small vases is usually trimmed with a knife. In the 
eariier part of the prehistoric age there was a soft brown ware 
with haematite facing, highly burnished. This was burnt 
mouth-down in the oven, and the ashes on the ground reduced 
the red liaematite to black magnetic oxide of iron; some traces 
of carbonyl in the ash helped to rearrange the magnetite as a 
brilliant mirror-like surface of intense black. The lower range 
of jars in the oven had then black tops, while the upper ranges 
were entirely red. A favourite decoration was by lines of white 
clay slip, in crossing patterns, figures of animals, and, rarely, 
men. This is exactly of the modem Kabyle style in Algeria, 
and entirely disappeared from Egypt very early in the prehistoric- 
age. Being entirely hand made, various oval, doubled and even 
square forms were readily shaped. 

The later prehistoric age is marked by entirely different 
pottery, of a hard pink-brown ware, often with white specks 
m it, without any applied facing beyond an occasional pink 
wash, and no polishing. It is decorated with designs in red line, 
imitating cord^e and marbling, and drawings of plants, ostriches 
and ships. The older red polished ware still survived in a coarse 
and degraded character, and both kinds together were carried 
on into the next age (P.D.P.). 

The early dynastic pottery not only shows the decadent end 
of the earlier forms, but also new styles, such as grand jars of 
2 or 3 ft. high which were slung in cordage, and which have 
imitation lines pf mrdage nmrked on them. Large ring-stands 
also were brought in, to support jars, so that the damp surfaces 
should not touch the dusty ground. The pyramid times show 
the great jars reduced to short rough pots, while a variety of 
forms of bowls are the most usual types (P.R.T. j P.D. ; 
P. Desk,). 

_ In the Xllth Dynasty, a hard thin drab ware was common, 
like the modern quUeh water flasks. Drop-shaped jars’ with 
spherical bases are typical, and scrabbled patterns of incised 
lines. Large jars of light brown pottery were made for storing 
liquids and grain, with narrow necks which just admit the hand 
(P.K.) 

The Xyillth I^nasty used a rather softer ware, decorated 
at first with a red edge or band around the top, and under 
Tethmosis (Tahutmes) III. black and red lines were usual. 
Under Amenophis III. blue frit paint was freely used, in lines 
and ban^ around vases; it spread to large surfaces under 
Amenophlb TV., and continued in a poor style into the Ramesside 
age. Ini the latter part of the XVIIIth and the XIXth Dynasties 
a thick hard .light potteiy, with white specks and a polished 
drab-white facing, wa^enerally used for all fine purposes. The 
XIXth and XXA Dynasties only show a degi^ation of the 


types of the XVIIIth; and even through to the XXVth Dynasty 
mere is no new movement (P.K.; P.I; P.A ; P.S.T.). 

The XXVIth Dynasty was largely influenced by Greek 
amphorae imported with wine and oil. The native pottery is 
of a very fine paste, smooth and thin, but poor in forms. Cylin¬ 
drical cups, and jars with cylindrical necks and no brim, are 
typical. The small necks and trivial handles begin now, and are 
very conunon in Ptolemaic times (P.T. ii.). 

The great period of Roman pottery is marked by the ribbing 
on the outsides. The amphorae began to be ribbed about 
A.D. 150, and then ribbing extended to all the forms. The ware 
is generdly rather rough, thick and brown for the amphorae, 
thin and red for smaller vessels. At the Constantine age a new 
style begins, of hard pink ware, neatly made, and often with 
“ start-patterns ” made by a vibrating tool while the vessel 
rotated: this was mainly used for bowls and cups (P.E.). 
Of the later pottery of Arab times we have no precise knowledge. 


The abbreviations used above refer to the following sources of 
infonaation:— 

M.D. Morgan, Dahshur; 

P.A. Peteie, TellelAmama; 


P. Ab. 
P.D. 

P. Desh. 

P.D.P 

P.E. 

P.I. 

P.K. 

P.M. 

P.N. 

P.R.I. 

P.S. 

P.S.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. ii. 


Abydm; 

Dmdereh ; 

Dtshasheh; 

Diospolis Parva ; 

Ehnasya ; 

Illahun ; 

Kahun ; 

Medum ; 

Naqada ; 

Boy at Tombs ; 

Season in Egypt; 

Six Temples ; 

Pyramids and Temples of Giseh; 
Tanis, ii.; 


Q.H QuibcU, Hieraconpolis. 


(W. M. F. P.) 


Monuments ,—^The principal monuments that are yet remainiiig 
to illustrate the art and history of Egypt may be best taken in 
historical order. Of tlie prehistoric age there are many rock 
carvings, associated with others of later periods : they principally 
remain on the sandstone rocks about Silsila, and their age is 
shown by the figures of ostriches which were extinct in later 
times. One painted tomb was found at Nekhen (Hieraconpolis), 
now in the Cairo Museum; the brick walls were colour-washed 
and covered with irregular groups of men, animals and ships, 
painted with red, blai^ and green. The cemeteries otherwise 
only contain graves, cut in gravel or brick lined, and formerly 
rq^ed with poles and brushwood. The 1 st to Illrd Dynasties 
have left at Abydos large forts of brickwork, remains of two 
successive temples, and the royal tombs (see Abvdos). Else¬ 
where are but few other monuments; at Wadi Maglifira in Sinai 
is a rock sculpture of Semerkbet of the 1 st Dynasty in perfect 
state, at Giza is a group of tombs of a prince and retinue of the 
1 st Dynasty, and at Giza and B£t Khallaf are two large brick 
mastabas with extensivejpassuges closed by trap-doors, of kings 
of the Illrd I^nasty. The main structure of this is the 
step-pyramid of Sakkara, which is a mastaba tomb with eleven 
successive coats of masoniy, enlaiging it to about 350 by 390 ft. 
and 200 ft. high. In the interior is sunk in the rock a chamber 
24 X 23 ft. and 77 ft. high, with a granite sepulchre built in the 
floor of it, and various passages and chambers branching from 
it. The doorway of one room (now in Berlin Museum) was 
decorated with polychrome glazed tiles with the tuime of King 
Neterkhet. The complex original work and various alterations 
of it need thorough study, but it is now closed and research is 
forbidden. 

The IVth to Vlth Dynasties are best known by the series of 
pyramids (see Pykahid) in the region of Memphis. Beyond 
these tomls, and the temples attached to them, there are veiy 
few fixed monuments; of Cheops and Pepi I. there are temple 
foundations at Abydos (qji.), and a few blocks on other sites; 
of Neuserre (Raenuser) tkece is a sun temple at Abuair; and of 
several kings there were tablets in Sinai, now in the Cairo Museum. 
A few tablets of the IXth Dynasty have been found at Sakk&ra, 
and a tomb of a prince at AssiQt. Of the Xlth Dynasty is the 
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terrace-temple of ^entbQtp l^jreoMitlj' excavated at Thebes: divine the king as son of Ammon; and on the western 

also foundations of thk Jd^;. 4 iii of-SM^kere at AhydiA ' Jn ’^ideof ThjBfistthe funerary t<|tole of Aroenophis was an immense 
the Xllth i^ynwfy there' it' ^-Celebrated red giaaite cialUc '||le^.i 4 l wfiich Hie .Wje colossi of the Theban plain still stand 
of Helio|)oKs, oneof a,Mir efetted by Senwosri (Sqaiuert^I. in ohfme'the,;jftont d^#e site>.«i^ y^tiies-a 
front of his teii^ imiMi 1% now vanished. Awhther large etond 30 M'bigh. ' We otte jin&cipii.bdMilgs ii^Sfe temples 
obelisk of red granitejiiii'ft. hij^i, remains in the Fay urn. The of Sedenga and bf Sbfib in Nubia. Akhenatbtfhas been so 
most important pictorial tombs,of Beni HteOli belong to this age; consistency eclipsed by the later kings who destroyed his work, 
the great princes appear to havC largely qtiiiT^ stonp^fpr their thatthe painted paveBaB^^OWd the rook tablets of Tell el Amarna 
palaces, And to have cut the-.-quatry in ate loiln of -Aic^ull^ are ^.^(mly-smnumeiC»'!lH his still in position, beside a few 
chaml)#, lvhi^.Mrved for thf-toteb diapel.' Westf lteW’rocl^, smaii Inscriptions. Hornl^b (Horemheb) resumed the work 
chambers VerCitevered pSMngs, which diow a%6 range I at feUmak, erecting Tsi^ ^eafr-wlons and a Ig^jinrenue of 
of the daily life and crl^Cizatiqn.. The. anif temple.s .sphinxes. The rock tempf at .SBsua Mid A^S|dirmc[M%kl Adda 

of Senwosri II. and III. and Amenemhjlil. iraain at Illalvan, tefeajWchis. ' ' , 

Dahshur and HawSra. The latter was thcclSiibratcd Labyrinth, In the XlXth Dynasty the great i^e of buildisj^Pintinued, 
which has been entirely quarried away,'so ihat only banks of and the remains ar6.ktt destroyed than the eainer temples, 
chips and, a feyr blocks remain. At the first of tliese sites is b|!(|)iuptthere wera-'MIllteiently fewer unscrupulous rulers to 
the most DgrSi^’eurly town, of which hundreds of houses still awa5r< jiiii|ffl|reatly extended the national temple 

remain. wiSnwosri III. there are thefmts and teiO^|ibove^ hi^f|itt|to^^Wl of columns added in front of the 

the second catiwact at ^ernna and Kumma. Of the agej Ip i|imenjg^;-iSffl^is fmjerary temple at. Xurna is 

there are tlie scanty remains of a great fortified caisip'iitt. Tell| fiw-SlIyKkirly !fe(^||ii|e|iypttditionf "iThc temple ofJAbydo.s is 
el-Vehudia. , ’'tt M I li jl iTOM l i iwing te| 4 h|i^m 1 cteneA and the pcrfe(£eonditinn 

In the XVIIIth to XXth Pynasties we,.reach the great period .'ol^ 4 jffl^tures, fW|i|J|per it one of the most interesting 
of monuments. Of Amfi9is.''{A<ibmes) and Amenophis I. there an arSiil^illpItmment; and the variety of religious 

are but’'fra^i||!lBts left in ktoP buildings; and of thaj^tter a ’tt!ilp@8f'|idds to Stejfip^rtance.. W^ery..ion«';flngn and 
great quaqi^ of sculpture has been rbeelrered^^lli^ililBak. Kameses^lljp^ combing to^piave ins it over 

The great of Karnak had existed-amce thc XltiMiOTasty sndgr «tps, more ^Ip^pread thiBi that of any^pier king, 

or earlier;||jjt-ti»e existing structure was bqgun under’T^fciosis YCt,>vefy few great 'Aipilinents were originated by mm ; even 
(Tahutmes; lylind -two of tiie-,freat pylons and one obelisk of the"Rame.sscum, hisT^rary temple, was begun by his father, 
his remain in place. He also built the simple and dignified Ai^dition.s, appropriations of earlier works and scattered inscrip- 
teraple of Hfdju at Thebes, which was afterword over- tidns are wlwt mark this reign. The principal remaining build- 

shadtwed by^the gnmdiose work of'Rameses'TIl.' The <nn$t inga are pint flfa court at Memphisj^the second temple at Abydos, 
generation—T’ethmoias II. and Hatshepsut-^-addeii! to and Ihe six Nubian-tentph* of BSt .j^WuIi, Jetf H^sel^, Wadi 

father’s worki they .also biiilt.:jm6<her p>don:;aihd stane-blthit csSebOa, Derr.and fhef'grandeid; dt -all—the roclc-cuf'temple 
existing chambers atvKamak, set up the gtenH'obelisks there of^Abu Sitnlw, with ite- M^hbcmiing temple of Hathor. 
and carved some colossi. The obelisks are exquisitely cut in Mijaeptah'hasi 1 «t few origiJilli' worlM; the tkireum Jd Abydns 
red granite, each sigp being sawn in shape by t^ixr tools fed is the »ly one of which much remains, his funerary temple 
with emery^ and tw whole fiaislied with a psifetion of pro- having l«n destroy^'as com^tely as he destroyed that of 
portion and deliitecy tiot seen on other 'work. One Amenophis. . 1 ^ 1 . T^^telebiOteid. Israel stele from this temple 

obelisk being overthrown and broken we can (examine the mkuto is hli insampem. '<,^&.'»ock shrines at Silsila are of 

treatment of the upper port, which was neorfy a.ilwndre^;.feet'‘ niy iioticeable monument of the 

from the ground. The principal monument Of -tiM perkM:.|i - dozed ByjiiPiid y^ i% 4 fe end of the dynasty, 
the templs of Deit;.ai Bahri, the funeral temfdCOf Hatshe^^ ' The^Xplh Dyn^Mib^nedwith the' grwt builder ,’Rameses 
on which dte/eofl!nfcdllje principal event ofhw reign, the expedL III. -PtebCbly he'^^ not tMly exceed other kings in his 
tion to Punt. The erasures of her name by Tefhmosis III., and artivity; hut as being the last of the building kings at the 
reinsertibns of names under later kings, the maitary scejjes, and side pf The^Iiis temple has never been devastated 

the religious grqute showing the soared kine of Hathori, aS add"; Igf the clai|ii,_df later work. The whole building of 

to the interest »f the remarkable tenqile. It stands on three^ IldteKit Ij|^ is ab^^jeo ft. long and 160 wide, entirely the 
successive terraopg,-rising-to the baie-of the high lime8toh!|iCliffa^ wptfc, »f dite'; reign. ’^M-gculptures of .it are mainly occupied 
behind,, it The rock-cut.-Ohrine at toos Aatemidos,- the -I wm the ctoBaigns^f J^kinj^ainst -die LibyartS, tbg Syrians 
temple qf SOra^-tt-Sinai are the only othgf i»'’Sc nite«iments ii||iM,.,tiie negroes, of ;lte greitelt iinport(il|C(|? for the 

of this qiieen ytt.jinnaining. Tethm^ ITT. was one-of the of Egypt an#'of tht|^|lraitair|ileMi Ituid^^Anothcr 

great builders of|||jrpt, and rageh rantems of his work, at about Isim work was the clearance arm'rebmlwlpof mu^m the city 
forty different sites. The great temple of Kanj^ wa.s lamely ofTell el 'Yehudia, the palace hall of whl^ contained the cele- 
built by.IuB); most of the remaining chambers aOtobis, inclumt^ brated coloured tiles with figures of captives. At Karnak three 
the bi^pful botanical waHa'.showing foreign I^|si. temples, to Ammon, Khonsu and Mot, all belong to this reign, 

work a|*<!Belitg)i|K^iifiere r^fSain th|..pbeliskS te'jPbndO«ir 9 p|l 3 '‘ The blighted reigns of the later Ramessides and the*priest-kings 
New V«:; an®j8|(kElephMitine wiae obelil|i-it,l^n didilfitt ieavA i^glc monument, and they are only known 

On th(l^bian‘|k|nphis wd|k may,.|ABll Ire aOimmt Ani|te by usdfpatlm^ the^l^ of others. The Tanite king.s of the 
Ellesia,'^to, ,SMm and iivSinai at‘ 9 erabit(i|"^&dem.l^ XXIst Dynl||^bui^^,.temH||!uf thBii[a^tey||||iid little 
AmenoiPHTI- and Tetbmosis IV. there are no la%emonumei|ps, else. The l 3 s||pnd In^ty retomed t^loMS^nm work, 
they being mainly known by additions at^IJ^^ak. The wfell SheshquW^i added a large wall at Karnak, covered with the 
knowl^el^pf sphinx was cutfe the loc king, to com- record)|o|y^udf||iffiteat- Osorkon {Ua$arkon) T.sbuilt largely 
memowte ||k illHm tli^^nd w c)eiMii|ijij^ ..the s^fip-Yt Bubiii|ly!, and Osorkon II. added the great granite pylon 
from_ sand. Amenoi#«(^J^ 3 ^^ft buiW^ P ' wit^^pes of his festival; but at Thebes these 

^^"^ W^ ftasty^ik rngiBly i^^r capital under Mount 

at Kaim^teflft of of ^d’a pH^pt Th^^; ^ond^^^eafwlonnade 

all are <Sw!||fthis reig|^wS||w the lon^Bjlnpie of sphimH^ leadit^ ^he tewle oratema 9 ^hi(iiiM||iHMpfb is still 
before tfi^RnfJe of l^ra^griese indicat^Kat the pres^ standing.iji 

Ramesside temfde ofj^hons nas superseded an earlier one of Of the^aite kings there are very few large monuments, 
this king. The great temple of Luxoc was buik to .record the Their work .was mainly of .limestone and built in the Delta, and 
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hence it has been entirely swept away. The square fort of brick¬ 
work at Daphnae {q.v.) was built by Psammetichus I. Of 
Apries (Haa-ab-ra, Hophra) an obelisk and two monolith shrines 
are the principal remains. Of Amasis (Aahmes) II. five great 
shrines are known ; but the other kings of this age have only 
left minor works. The Persians kepUup Egyptian monuments. 
Darius I. quarried largely, and left a series of great granite 
decrees along his Suez canal; he also built the great temple in 
the oasis of Kharga. 

The XXXth Dynasty renewed the period of great temples. 
Nekhtharheb built the temple of Bchbet, now a ruinous heap 
of immense blocks of granite. Beside other temples, now 
destroyed, he set up the great west pylon of Karnak, and the 
pylon at Kharga. Nekhtnebf built the Hathor temple and 
great pylon at Philac, .and the east pylon of Karnak, beside 
temples elsewhere, now vanished. Religious building was 
continued under the Ptolemies and Romans; and though the 
royal impulse may not have been strong, yet the wealth of the 
land under good government supplied means for many places 
to rebuild their old shrines magnificently. In the Fayum the 
capital was dedicated to Queen Arsinoe, and doubtless Ptolemy 
rebuilt the temple, now destroyed. At Sharona are remains of 
a temple of Ptolemy I. Dendera is one of the most complete 
temples, giving a noble idea of the appearance of such work 
anciently. The body of the temple is of Ptolemy XIII., and 
was cawed as late as the XVIth (Caesarion), apd the great 
portico was in building from Augustus to Nero. At Coptos was 
a screen of the temple of Ptolemy I. (now at Oxford), and a 
chapel still remains of Ptolemy XIII. Karnak was largely 
decorated; a granite cella was built under Philip Arrhidaeus, 
covered with elaborate carving; a great pylon was added to 
the temple of Khonsu by Ptolemy III.; the inner pylon of 
the Ammon-temple was carved by Ptolemy VI. and IX.; and 
granite doorways were added to the temples of Month and Mut 
by Ptolemy IT. At Luxor the entire cella was rebuilt by 
Alexander. At Medinet Habu the temple of Tethmosis III. had 
a doorway built by Ptolemy X., and a forecourt by Antoninus. 
The smaller temple was built under Ptolemy X. and the 
emperors. South of Medinet Habfi a small temple was built 
by Hadrian and Antoninus. At Esna the great temple was 
rebuilt and inscribed during a couple of centuries from Titus 
to Decius. At El Kab the temple dates from Ptolemy IX. and 
X. The great temple of Edfu, which has its enclosure walls and 
pylon complete, and is the most perfect example remaining, was 
gradually built during a century and a half from Ptolemy Ill. 
to XI. The monuments of Philae begin with the wall of Nekht¬ 
nebf. Ptolemy TI. began the great temple, and the temple of 
Arhesnofer (Arsenuphis) is due to Ptolemy IV., that of Asclepius 
to Ptolemy V., that of Hathor to Ptolemy VI., and the great 
colonnades belong to Ptolemy XIII. and Augustus. The 
beautiful little riverside temple, called Bie “ kiosk,” was built 
by Augustus and inscribed by Trajan ; and the latest building 
was the arch of Diocletian. 

Farther south, in Nubia, the temples of Dab6d and Dakka 
were built by the Ethiopian Ergamenes, contemporary of 
Ptolemy IV .; and the temple of Dendur is of Augustus. The 
latest building of the temple style is the White Monastery near 
Suhng. The external form is that of a great temple, with 
windows added along the top ; while internally it was a Christian 
church. The modem dwellings in it have now been cleared out, 
and the interior admirably preserved and cleaned by a native 
Syrian architect. 

Beside the great monuments, which we have now noticed, 
the historical material is found on several other classes of remains. 
Tl«:se are: (i) The royal tombs, which in the Vth, Vlth, 
XVIIIth, XIXth and XXth Dynasties are fully inscribed; 
but as the texts are always religious and not histoncal, they are 
less important than many other remains. (2) The royal coffins 
and wrappings, which give information by the added graffiti 
recording their removak; (3) Royal tablets, which are of the 
highest value for history, as they often describe or imply historical 
events ; (4) Priyutb tohibs-and tablets, which are in many cases 


biographical. (5) Papyri concerning daily affairs which throw 
light on history; or which give historic detail, as the great 
papyrus of Rameses III., and the trials under Rameses X. 
(6) The added inscriptions on buildings by later restorers, and 
alterations of names for misappropriation. (7) The statues 
which give the royal portraits, and sometimes historical facts. 
(8) The ostraca, or rough notes of work accounts, and plans 
drawn on pieces of limestone or pottery. (9) The scarabs 
bearing kings’ names, whicli, under the Hyksos and in some other 
dark periods, are our main source of infonjiation. (10) The 
miscellaneous small remains of toilet objects/prnaments, weapons, 
&c., many of which bear royal names. 

Every object and monument with a roj^ name will be found 
catalogued under each reign in Petrie’s History of Egypt, 3 vola., 
the last editions of each being the fullest. (W. M. F. P.) 

F. Chronology.— 1. Technical.—The standard year of the Ancient 
Egyptians consisted of twelve months of thirty days > each, with 
five cjMgoraenal days, in all 365 days. It was thus an effective 
compromise between the solar year and the lunar month, and 
contrasts very favourably with the intricate and clumsy years 
of other ancient systems. The leap-year of the Julian and 
Gregorian calendars confers the immense benefit of a fixed 
correspondence to the seasons which the Egyptian year did not 
possess, but the uniform length of the Egyptian months is 
enviable even now. The months were grouped under three 
seasons of four months each, and were knpwn respectively as 

/'•S, 

the first, second, third and fourth month 

I > 11 > 111 » III! 

of TtTtT ® O (H-i) “ inundation ” or “ verdure,” ^ pr-t 
(pro) “ seed-time,” ‘‘ winter,” and Q Smw (shorn) 

“ harvest,” “ summer,” the 5 = ^ ^ ^ { T *' 

over the year ” being outside these seasons and the year itself, 
according to the Egyptian expression, and counted eitlier at 
the beginning or at the end of the year. Ultimately the 
Egyptians gave names to the months taken from festivals 
celebrated in them, in order as follows :—Thoth, Paoptu, Athyr, 
Choiak, T 5 bi, Mechlr, Phamenfith, Pharmuthi, Pachons, Pgyni, 
Epiphi, Mesore, the epagomenal days being then called “ the 
short year.” In Egypt the agricultural seasons depeiad nwre 
immediately on the NUc than on the solar movements ; the first 
day of the first month of inundation, i.e. nominally the b^inning 
of the rise of the Nile, was the beginning of the year, and as the 
Nile commences to rbe very regularly at about the date of the 
annual heliacal rising of the conspicuous dog-star Sothis (Sirius) 
(which itself follows extremely closely the slow retrogression 
of the Julian year), the primitive astronomers found in the 
heliacal rising of Sothis as observed at Memphis (on July 19 
Julian) a very correct and useful starting-point for the seasonal 
year. But the year of 365 days lost one day in four years of the 
Sothic or Julian year, so that in 121 Eg>'ptian years New Year’s 
day fell a whole month too early according to the seasons, and 
in 1461 years a whole year was lost. This “ .Sothic period ” 
or era of 1460 years, during which the Egyptian New 
Year’s day travelled all round tlie Sothic year, is recorded by 
Greek and Roman writers at least as early as the 1st century 
B.c. The epagomenal days appear on a monument of the Vth 
Dynasty and in the very ancient Pyramid texts. They were 
considered unlucky, and perhaps this accounts for the curious 
fact that, although they are named in journals and in festival 
lists, &c., where precise dating was needed, no known 
monument or legal document is dated in them. It is, however; 
quite possible thjit by the side of the year of 365 days a shorter 
year of 360 was employed for some purposes. Lunar months 

' 'fen-day periods as subdivisions of the month ean be traced 
as far back as the Middle Kingdom. The day consisted of twenty- 
four honn, twelve of day (counted from tuntise to sunset) tod twelve 
of night; it began at sunrise. 
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were observed in the regulation of temples, and lunar years, &c., 
have been suspected. To find uniformity in any department 
in Egyptian practice would be exceptional. By the decree of 
Canopus, Ptolemy 111 . Euergetesintroduced through the assembly 
of priests an extra day every fourth year, but this reform had 
no acceptation until it was reimposcd by Augustus with the 
Julian calendar. Whether any earlier attempt was made to 
adjust the civil to the solar or Sothic year in order to restore 
the festivals to their proper places in the seasons temporarily 
or otherwise, is a quc.stion of great imptjrtance for chronology, 
but at present it remains unanswered. Probably neither the 
Sothic nor any other era was employed by the ancient Egyptians, 
who dated solely by regnal years (sec below). An inscription 
of Rameses II. at Tanis is dated in the 400th year of the reign 
of the god Seth of Ombos, probably with reference to some 
religious ordinance during the rule of the Seth-worshipping 
Hyk-sos; Rameses II. may well have celebrated its quater- 
centenary, but it is wrong to argue from this piece of evidrace 
alone that an era of Seth was ever observed. 

From the Middle Kingdom onward to the Roman period, the 
dates upon Egyptian documents are given in regnal years. 
On the oldest monuments the years in a reign were not numbered 
coasecutivcly but were named after events; thus in the 1st 
Dynasty we find “ the year of smiting the Antiu-fMJople,” in the 
beginning of the Illrd Dynasty “ the year of fighting and smiting 
the people of Lower Egypt.” But under the Ilnd Dynasty 
there was a census of property for taxation every two years, 
and the custom, continuing (with some irregularities) for a long 
time, offered a uniform mode of marking years, whether current 
or paut. Tlius such dates are met with as “ the year of the third 
time of numbering ” of a particular king, the next being desig¬ 
nated as “ the year after the third time of numbering.” Under 
the Vth Dynasty this method was so much the rule that the 
words “ of numbering ” were commonly omitted. It would seem 
that in the course of the next dynasty the census became annual 
instead of biennial, so that the “ times ” agreed with the actual 
years of reign ; thenceforward their consecutive designation as 
“ first time,” “ second time,” for ” first year,” “ second year,” 
was as simple as it well could be, and lasted unclianged to the 
fall of paganism. The question arises from what point these 
regnal dates were calculated. Successive regnal years might 
begin (i) on the anniversary of the king’s accession, or (2) 
on the calendrical beginning in each year (normally on the 
first day of the nominal First month of inundation, i.e. 
ist Thoth in the later calendar). In the latter case there 
would be a further consideration: was the pwrt’on of a 
calendar year following the accession of the now king counted 
to the last year, of the outgoing king, or to the first year of the 
new king ? In Dynasties I, IV.-V., XVIII. there are instances 
of the first mode (i), in Dynasties II., VI. (?), XII., XXVI. and 
onwards they follow the second (2). It may be that the practice 
was not uniform in all documents even of the same age. In 
Ptolemaic times not only were Macedonian dates sometimes 
given in Greek documents, but there were certainly two native 
modes of dating current; down to the reign of Euergetes there 
was a “ fiscal ” datinjg in papyri, according to which the year 
began in Paophi, besides a civil dating probably from Thoth ; 
later, all the dates in papyri start from Thoth. 

The Macedonian year is found in early Ptolemaic documents. 
The fixed year of the Canopic decree under Euergetes (with 
1st Thoth on Oct. 22) was never adopted. Augustus estab¬ 
lished an “ Alextmdnan ” era with the fixed Julian year, 
retaining the Egyptian months, with a sixth epagomenal day 
every fourth year. Ibe capture of Alexandria having taken 
place on the ist of August 30 n.r., the era began nominally 
m 30 B.C., but it was not actually introduced till some years later, 
from which time the 1st Thoth corresponded, with the 29th 
of August in the Julian year. The vague “ Egyptian ” year, 
however, continued in use in native documents for some oentaries 
al(H^ with the Atemndrian “ Ionian ” year. The era of Dio¬ 
cletian dates from the 29th of August 284, the year of his reforms ; 
later, however, the Christians called it the era of the Martyrs 


(though the persecution was not until 302), and it survived the 
Arab conquest. The dating by indictions, i^. Roman tax- 
censuses, taking place every fifteenth year, probably originated 
in Egypt, in A.i}. 312, the year of the defeat of Maxentius. The 
indictions began in Payni of the fixed year, when the harvest 
had been secured. » 

See F. K. Ginzcl, Handbuch der maikematischen vnd tecknischen 
Ckronologie, Bd. 1. (Leipag, 1906), and the bibliography in the 
following section. 

2. Ilisiariccd.^—As to absolute chronology, the assigning of 
a regnal year to a definite date b.c. is clear enough (except in 
occasional detail) from the conquest by Alexander onwwds. 
Before that time, in spite of successive efforts to establish a 
chronology, the problem is very obscure. The materials for 
reconstructing the absolute chronology ore of several kinds; 
(1) Regnal dates as given on contemporary monuments may 
indicate the lengths of individual reigns, but not with accuracy, 
as they seldom reach to the end of a reign and do not allow for 
co-regencies. Records of the time that has elapsed between two 
regnal dates in the reigns of different kings are very helpful; 
thus stelae from the Scrapeum recording the ages of the Apis 
bulls with the dates of ^eir birth and death have fixed the 
chronology of the XXVlth Dynasty. Traditional evidence for 
the lengths of reigns exists in the Turin Papyrus of kings and 
in Manetho’s history; unfortunately the papyrus is very frag¬ 
mentary and preserves few rcign-lengths entire, and Manetho’s 
evidence seems very untrustworthy, being known only from 
late excerpts. (:) The duration of a period may be calculated 
by generations or the probable average lengths of reigns, but such 
calculations are of little value, and the succession of generations 
even when the evidence seems to be full is particularly difficult 
to ascertain in Egyptian, owing to adoptions and the repetition 
of the same name even in one family of brothers and sisters. 

(3) Synchronisms in the histories of other countries furnish reliable 
dates—Greek, Persian, Babylonian and Biblical dates for the 
XXVlth I^nasty, Assyrian for the XXVth ; less precise are the 
Biblical date of Rchoboam, contemporary with the invasion 
of Shishak (Sheshonk) in the JOCIInd Dynasty, and the date 
of the Babylonian and As.S5Tian kings contemporary with 
Amenhotp IV. in the XVIIIth Dynasty. The last, about 1400 
B.C., is the earliest point to which such coincidences reach. 

(4) Astronomical data, especially the heliacal risings of Sothis 
recorded by dates of their celebration in the vague year. These 
are easily calculated on the assumption first that the observations 
■frere correctly made, secondly that the calendrical dates are in 
the year of .365 days beginning on 1st Thoth, and thirdly that 
this year subsequently underwent no readjustment or other 
alteration before the reign of Euergetes. The assumption may 
be a reasonable one, and if the results agree with probabilities 
as deduced from the rest of the evidence it is wise to adopt it; 
if on tlie other hand the other evidence seems in any serious 
degree contrary to those results it may be surmised that the 
assumption is faulty in some particular. “The harvest date 
referred to below helps to show that the first part of the assump¬ 
tion is justified. 

The duration of the reigns in several dynasties Is fairly well 
known from the incontrovertible evidence of contemporary 
monuments. The XXVlth Dynasty, which lasted 139 years, 
is particularly dear, and synchronisms fix its regnal dates to the 
years b.c. within an error of one or two years at most. The 
lengths of several reigns in the Xllth, XVIIIth and XIXth 
Dynasties are known, and the sum total for the Xllth Dynasty 
is preserved better than any other in the Turin Papyrus, which 
was written under the XIXth Dynasty. The succession and 
number of the kings are also ascertained for other dynastic, 
together with many regnal dates, but very serious gaps eidst 
in the records of the Egyptian monuments, the worst being 
between the Xllth and the XVIIIth IWnasties, betyreen the 
Xlth and the Vlth, and at Dynasties I.-III. For the chronology 
before the time of the XXVlth Dynasty Herodotus’s history 

> For the " sequence ” dating (S.D.) used by archarologists fac 
the prehistoric period see Above (S Avchaeology, Md ifit/. note). 
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hence it has been entirely swept away. The square fort of brick¬ 
work at Daphnae {q.v.) was built by Psammetichus I. Of 
Apries (Haa-ab-ra, Hophra) an obelisk and two monolith shrines 
are the principal remains. Of Amasis (Aahmes) II. five great 
shrines are known ; but the other kings of this age have only 
left minor works. The Persians kepUup Egyptian monuments. 
Darius I. quarried largely, and left a series of great granite 
decrees along his Suez canal; he also built the great temple in 
the oasis of Kharga. 

The XXXth Dynasty renewed the period of great temples. 
Nekhtharheb built the temple of Bchbet, now a ruinous heap 
of immense blocks of granite. Beside other temples, now 
destroyed, he set up the great west pylon of Karnak, and the 
pylon at Kharga. Nekhtnebf built the Hathor temple and 
great pylon at Philac, .and the east pylon of Karnak, beside 
temples elsewhere, now vanished. Religious building was 
continued under the Ptolemies and Romans; and though the 
royal impulse may not have been strong, yet the wealth of the 
land under good government supplied means for many places 
to rebuild their old shrines magnificently. In the Fayum the 
capital was dedicated to Queen Arsinoe, and doubtless Ptolemy 
rebuilt the temple, now destroyed. At Sharona are remains of 
a temple of Ptolemy I. Dendera is one of the most complete 
temples, giving a noble idea of the appearance of such work 
anciently. The body of the temple is of Ptolemy XIII., and 
was cawed as late as the XVIth (Caesarion), apd the great 
portico was in building from Augustus to Nero. At Coptos was 
a screen of the temple of Ptolemy I. (now at Oxford), and a 
chapel still remains of Ptolemy XIII. Karnak was largely 
decorated; a granite cella was built under Philip Arrhidaeus, 
covered with elaborate carving; a great pylon was added to 
the temple of Khonsu by Ptolemy III.; the inner pylon of 
the Ammon-temple was carved by Ptolemy VI. and IX.; and 
granite doorways were added to the temples of Month and Mut 
by Ptolemy IT. At Luxor the entire cella was rebuilt by 
Alexander. At Medinet Habu the temple of Tethmosis III. had 
a doorway built by Ptolemy X., and a forecourt by Antoninus. 
The smaller temple was built under Ptolemy X. and the 
emperors. South of Medinet Habfi a small temple was built 
by Hadrian and Antoninus. At Esna the great temple was 
rebuilt and inscribed during a couple of centuries from Titus 
to Decius. At El Kab the temple dates from Ptolemy IX. and 
X. The great temple of Edfu, which has its enclosure walls and 
pylon complete, and is the most perfect example remaining, was 
gradually built during a century and a half from Ptolemy Ill. 
to XI. The monuments of Philae begin with the wall of Nekht¬ 
nebf. Ptolemy TI. began the great temple, and the temple of 
Arhesnofer (Arsenuphis) is due to Ptolemy IV., that of Asclepius 
to Ptolemy V., that of Hathor to Ptolemy VI., and the great 
colonnades belong to Ptolemy XIII. and Augustus. The 
beautiful little riverside temple, called Bie “ kiosk,” was built 
by Augustus and inscribed by Trajan ; and the latest building 
was the arch of Diocletian. 

Farther south, in Nubia, the temples of Dab6d and Dakka 
were built by the Ethiopian Ergamenes, contemporary of 
Ptolemy IV .; and the temple of Dendur is of Augustus. The 
latest building of the temple style is the White Monastery near 
Suhng. The external form is that of a great temple, with 
windows added along the top ; while internally it was a Christian 
church. The modem dwellings in it have now been cleared out, 
and the interior admirably preserved and cleaned by a native 
Syrian architect. 

Beside the great monuments, which we have now noticed, 
the historical material is found on several other classes of remains. 
Tl«:se are: (i) The royal tombs, which in the Vth, Vlth, 
XVIIIth, XIXth and XXth Dynasties are fully inscribed; 
but as the texts are always religious and not histoncal, they are 
less important than many other remains. (2) The royal coffins 
and wrappings, which give information by the added graffiti 
recording their removak; (3) Royal tablets, which are of the 
highest value for history, as they often describe or imply historical 
events ; (4) Priyutb tohibs-and tablets, which are in many cases 


biographical. (5) Papyri concerning daily affairs which throw 
light on history; or which give historic detail, as the great 
papyrus of Rameses III., and the trials under Rameses X. 
(6) The added inscriptions on buildings by later restorers, and 
alterations of names for misappropriation. (7) The statues 
which give the royal portraits, and sometimes historical facts. 
(8) The ostraca, or rough notes of work accounts, and plans 
drawn on pieces of limestone or pottery. (9) The scarabs 
bearing kings’ names, whicli, under the Hyksos and in some other 
dark periods, are our main source of infonjiation. (10) The 
miscellaneous small remains of toilet objects/prnaments, weapons, 
&c., many of which bear royal names. 

Every object and monument with a roj^ name will be found 
catalogued under each reign in Petrie’s History of Egypt, 3 vola., 
the last editions of each being the fullest. (W. M. F. P.) 

F. Chronology.— 1. Technical.—The standard year of the Ancient 
Egyptians consisted of twelve months of thirty days > each, with 
five cjMgoraenal days, in all 365 days. It was thus an effective 
compromise between the solar year and the lunar month, and 
contrasts very favourably with the intricate and clumsy years 
of other ancient systems. The leap-year of the Julian and 
Gregorian calendars confers the immense benefit of a fixed 
correspondence to the seasons which the Egyptian year did not 
possess, but the uniform length of the Egyptian months is 
enviable even now. The months were grouped under three 
seasons of four months each, and were knpwn respectively as 

/'•S, 

the first, second, third and fourth month 

I > 11 > 111 » III! 

of TtTtT ® O (H-i) “ inundation ” or “ verdure,” ^ pr-t 
(pro) “ seed-time,” ‘‘ winter,” and Q Smw (shorn) 

“ harvest,” “ summer,” the 5 = ^ ^ ^ { T *' 

over the year ” being outside these seasons and the year itself, 
according to the Egyptian expression, and counted eitlier at 
the beginning or at the end of the year. Ultimately the 
Egyptians gave names to the months taken from festivals 
celebrated in them, in order as follows :—Thoth, Paoptu, Athyr, 
Choiak, T 5 bi, Mechlr, Phamenfith, Pharmuthi, Pachons, Pgyni, 
Epiphi, Mesore, the epagomenal days being then called “ the 
short year.” In Egypt the agricultural seasons depeiad nwre 
immediately on the NUc than on the solar movements ; the first 
day of the first month of inundation, i.e. nominally the b^inning 
of the rise of the Nile, was the beginning of the year, and as the 
Nile commences to rbe very regularly at about the date of the 
annual heliacal rising of the conspicuous dog-star Sothis (Sirius) 
(which itself follows extremely closely the slow retrogression 
of the Julian year), the primitive astronomers found in the 
heliacal rising of Sothis as observed at Memphis (on July 19 
Julian) a very correct and useful starting-point for the seasonal 
year. But the year of 365 days lost one day in four years of the 
Sothic or Julian year, so that in 121 Eg>'ptian years New Year’s 
day fell a whole month too early according to the seasons, and 
in 1461 years a whole year was lost. This “ .Sothic period ” 
or era of 1460 years, during which the Egyptian New 
Year’s day travelled all round tlie Sothic year, is recorded by 
Greek and Roman writers at least as early as the 1st century 
B.c. The epagomenal days appear on a monument of the Vth 
Dynasty and in the very ancient Pyramid texts. They were 
considered unlucky, and perhaps this accounts for the curious 
fact that, although they are named in journals and in festival 
lists, &c., where precise dating was needed, no known 
monument or legal document is dated in them. It is, however; 
quite possible thjit by the side of the year of 365 days a shorter 
year of 360 was employed for some purposes. Lunar months 

' 'fen-day periods as subdivisions of the month ean be traced 
as far back as the Middle Kingdom. The day consisted of twenty- 
four honn, twelve of day (counted from tuntise to sunset) tod twelve 
of night; it began at sunrise. 
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taken place at parti«ular seasons of tBe year so that they can be 
rotigWy calculated on the Sothic basis, others on Manetho’s 
figures, average lengths of reigns, evidence of the Turin Papyrus, 
&c. 

Table I. page 79 shows the chronology of the first nineteen 
dvnasties, according to recent authorities, before and after the 
discovery of the K^un Sothic date. 

The dates of the earlier dynasties in this table are always 
intended to be only approximate ; for instance, Meyer in 1904 
allowed an error of 100 years either of excess or deficiency in 
the dates he assigned to the dynasties from the Xth upwards. 

The other dynasties are dated as in Table II. by different 
authorities. 

See Ed. Meyer, Gtsckichie des AUertums, Bd. i. (Stuttgart, 1884), 
G$schukte. des atten Agypiens (1887), Agyptische Chronologte 
lAhhaiidi. of Prussiim Aqadcmy) (Berlin, 1904, with the supplement 
Nttchtrdgc :ur igypt. Chronologic, ib. itjo?); K. Sethe, “ Beitrage 
zur .iltestcn Geachichte Agyptems " (in his UnUrsuchungen, Bd. 111.) 
(Uiipzig, 1905) {' J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of P^pt, “ His 
torical DocumeBts,” vol. i. (Chicago, 1906); W. M. F. Petrie, A 
History of Egypt, \ ol. i. (London, 1884), vol. iii. (1905), Researches in 
Sinai (l.ondon, 1906); G. Maspero, Histoire ancienne des peuples 
de I’orient (Paris, 1904); A. Wiedemann, Agyptische Geschuhte 
(Gotha, 1884); articles by Maliler and others in the Zeitschrift far 
agyptische Sprache and Orientalistische Literaturzeitung (rer,cnt 
years). (F. Li- G.) 

III. History 

I. From the Earliest Times to the Moslem Coitquest. 

In the absence of a strict chronology, the epochs of Pharaonic 
history are conveniently reckoned in dyna-stics according to 
Manetho’s scheme, and these dynasties are grouped into longer 
periods:—the Old Kingdom (Dynasties I. to VIII.), including 
the Earliest Dynasties ( 1 . to III.) and the Pyramid J’orioil 
(Dynasties IV. to VI.); the Middle Kingdom (Dynastic-s IX. 
to XVII.), including the Hcracleopolite Dynasties (IX. to X.) 
and the Hyksos Period (Dynasties XV. to XVII.), the New 
Empire (Dynasties XVIII. to XX.) ; the Deltaic Dynnstie.s 
(Dynasties XXI. to XXXI.), including the Saite and Persian 
Periods (Dynasties XXVI. to XXXI.). The conquest by 
Alexander ushers in the Hellenistic age, comprising the periods 
of Ptolemaic and Roman rule. 

The Prehistoric Age. —One of the most striking features of 
recent Egyptology is the way in which the earliest ages of the 
civilization, before the conventional Egyptian style was formed, 
have heerf illustrated by the results of excavation. Until 1895 
there seemed little hope of reaching the records of those remote 
times, although it was plain that the civilization had developed 
in the Nile vdley for many centuries before the IVth Dynasty, 
beyond which the earliest known monuments scarcely reached. 
Since that year, however, there has been a steady flow of di.s- 
coveries in prehistoric and early historic cemeteries, and, parti/ 
in consequence of this, monuments already known, such as the 
annals of the Palermo stone, have been made articulate for the 
beginnings of history in Egypt. 

it Ls probable that certain rudely chipped flints, so-called 
eoliths, m the alluvial gravels (formed generally at the mouth 
of wadis opening on to. the Nile) at Thebes and elsewhere, 
are the work of primitive man ; but it has been shown that such 
are produced also by natural forces in the rush of torrents. 
On the surface of the desert, at the borders of the valley, palaeo¬ 
lithic implements of well-defined form are not uncommon, and 
bear the marks of a remote antiquity. In some cases they 
appear to lie where they were chipped on the sites of flint factories. 
Geologists and anthropologists are not yet agreed on the question 
whether the climate and condition of the country have under¬ 
gone large changes since these implements were deposited. As yet 
none have been found in such association with animal remains 
as would help in deciding their age, nor have any implements 
been discovered in rock-shelters or in caves. 

Of neolithic remains, arrowheads and otiier implements we 
found in some numbe|| in the deserts. In the Fayum r^ion, 
about the borders of the ancient Lake of Moeris and beyond, they 
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are particularly abundant and interesting in their forms. But 
their age is uncertain; some may be contemporary with the 
advanced culture of the Xllth Dynasty in the Nile valley. 
Definite history on the other hand has been gained from the 
wonderful series of ‘‘ prehistoric ” cemeteries excavated by J do 
Morgan, Petrie, Rcisner and others on the desert edgings of the 
cultivated alluvium. The ‘succession of archaeologi^ types 
revealed in them has been tabulated by Petrie in his Diospolis 
Parva; and the detailed publication of Reisner's unusually 
careful researches is bringing much new light on the questions 
involved, amongst other things showing the exact point at which 
the “ prehistoric ” series merges into the Tst Dynasty, for, as 
might be .surmised, in many cases the prehistoric cemeteries 
continued in use under the earliest dynasties. The finest 
pottery, often painted but all hand-made without the wheel, 
belongs to the prehistoric period; so also do the finest flint 
implements, which, in the delicacy and exactitude of their form 
and flaking, surpass all that is known from other countries. 
Metal .seems to be entirely absent from the earliest type of 
graves, but immediately thereafter copper begins to appear 
(bronze is hardly to be found before the Xllth Dynasty). The 
paintings on the vases show boats driven by oars and sails 
rudely %ured, and the boats bear emblematic standards or 
ensigns. The cemeteries are found throughout Upper and Middle 
Egypt, but as yet have not been met with in the Delta or on 
its borders. This might be accounted for by the inhabitants 
of Lower Egypt having practised a different mode of dis¬ 
posing of the dead, or by their cemeteries being differently 
placed. 

Tradition, mythology and later customs make it possible to 
recover a scrap of the political history of that far-off time. 
Mencs, the founder of the 1 st Dynasty, united the two kingdoms 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. In the prehistoric period, therefore, 
these two realms were separate. The capital of Upper Egypt 
was Nekheb, now represented by the ruins of El Kab, with the 
royal residence across the river at Nekhen (Hieraconpolis); thit 
of Lower Egypt was at Buto (Puto or Dep) in the m.arshcs, with 
the royal residence in the quarter called Pe. Nekhebi, godde.ss of 
El Kab, represented the Upper or Southern Kingdom, which 
was also under the tutelage of the god Seth, the goddess Buto 
and the god Horus similarly presiding over the Lower Kingdom. 
The royal god in the palace of each was a hawk or Horus. The 
spirits of the decea.sed kings were honoured respectively as 
the jackal-headed spirits of Nekhen and the hawk-headed spirits 
oLPe. As we hear also of the “ spirits of On ’’ it is probable that 
Heliopolis was at one time capital of a kingdom. In after days 
the prehistoric kings were known as “ Worshippers of Horus ’’ 
and in Manetho’s list they are the I'exues “ Dead,” and 
“ Heroes,” being looked upon ns intermediate between the divine 
dynasties and those of human kings. It is impossible to esti¬ 
mate the duration of the period represented by the pre¬ 
historic cemeteries ; that the two kingdoms existed throughout 
unchanged is hardly probable. 

According to the somatologist Elliott Smith, the most im¬ 
portant change in the physical character of the people of Upper 
Egypt, in the entire range of Egyptian archaeology,'took place 
at the beginning of the dynastic period; and he accounts for this 
by the mingling of the Lower with the Upper Egyptian popula¬ 
tion, consequent on the uniting of the two’ countries under one 
rule. From remains of the age of the IVth Dyna.sty he is able 
to define to some extent the type of the population of Lower 
Egypt as having a better cranial and muscular development than 
that of Upper %ypt, probably through immigration from Syria. 
The advent of the djrosties, however, produced a quickening 
rather than a dislocation in the development of civilization. 

It is doubtful whether we possess any writing of the prehistoric 
age. A few names of the kings of Lower Eg^t are preserved 
in the first line of the Palermo stone, but no annals are attached 
to them. Petrie considers that one of the kings buried at 
Abydos, provisionally called Nar-mer and whose r^ luune may 
be Mer or Beza, preceded Menes j of him there are several 
inscribed records, notably a magnificent carved and inscribed 
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slate palette found at Hieracoi^polis, with figures of the king 
and his vizier, war-standards and prisoners. To identify him 
with Bezau (Boethos) of the find Dynasty runs counter to much 
archaeological t, utoce. Sethe places him next after Menes and 
some would identify him with that king. Another inscribed 
palette may be.pre-dynastic; it perhaps mentions a king named 
“ Scorpion.” * 

The Old Kingdom .—The names of a number of kings attribut¬ 
able to the 1 st Dynasty arc known from their tombs at Abydos. 

Unfortunately, they are almost exclusively Horus 

titles *n place of the personal names by 

which they were recorded in the lists of Abydos and 
Manctho; some, however, of the latter are found, and prove 
that the scribes of the New Kingdom were unable to read 
them correctly. Important changes and improvements took 
place in the writing even during the 1 st Dynasty. The i^rsonal 
name of Menes is given by one only of many relics of a 
king whose Horiis-name was Aha, “ the Fighter.” Doubts 
have been expressed about the identification with Menes, but 
it is strongly corroborated by tlie very archaic style of the 
remains. The name of Aha (Menes) was found in two tombs, 
one at Nagida north of Thebes and nearly opposite the road to 
the Red Sea, the other at Abydos. Manetho makes the 
1 st Dynasty Ibinite, this being the capital of the nome in which 
Abydos lay. Upper Egypt always had precedence over Lower 
Egypt, and it seems clear that Menes came from tiie former and 
conquered the latter. According to tradition he founded 
Memphis which lay on the frontier of his conquest; probably 
he resided there as well as at Abydos ; at any rate relics of one 
of the later kings of the Tst Dynasty have already been recognized 
in its vast necropolis. Of the eight kings of the 1 st Dynasty, 
three—the fiftli,sixth and seventh m theRamesside list of Abydos 
—are positively identified by tomb-remains from Abydos, and 
others are scarcely le.ss certain. Two of the kings have also 
left tablets at the copper and turquoise mines of Wadi Maghfira 
in Sinai. The royal tombs are built of brick, but one of them, 
that of Usaphais, had its floor of granite from Elephantine. 
They must have been filled with magnificent furniture and 
provisions of every kind, including annual record-tablets of tli- 
reigns, carved in ivory and ebony. From a fragment on tile 
Palermo stone it is clear that material existed as late as the 


Vth Dynasty for a brief note of the height of the Nile and other 
particulars in each year of the reign of these kings. 

The Ilnd Dyimsty of Manctho appears to have been separated 
from the 1 st even on the Palermo stone; it also was Thinite, 
and the tombs of several of its nine (?) kings were found at 
Abydos. The Tllrd Dynasty is given as Memphite by Manetho. 
Two of the kings built huge mastaba-tombs at Bet Khallaf near 
Abydos, but the architect and learned scribe ImhStp designed 
for one of these two kings, named Zoser, a second and mightier 
monument at Memphis, the great step-pyramid of Sakkara. In 
Ptolemaic times ImhStp was deified, and the traditional ihiport- 
ance of Zoser is shown by a forged grant of the Dodecaschoenus 
to the cataract god Khnum, purporting to be from his reign, but 
in reality dating from the Ptolemaic age. With Snefru, at the 
end of tliis dynasty, we reach the beginning of Egyptian history 
as it was known before the recent discoveries. Monuments and 
written records are henceforth more numerous and important, 
and the Palermo annals show a fuller scale of record. The 
events in the three years that are preserved include a successful 
raid upon the negroes, and the construction of .ships and gates 
of cedar-wood which must have been brought from the forests 
of the Lebanon. Snefru also set up a tablet at Wadi MaghSta in 
Sinai. He byilt two pyramids, one of them at Medum m steps, 
the other, prolmbly in the perfected form, at DahshQr, both 
lying between Memphis and the Fayum. 

Pyrp.mids did not cease to be built in Egypt fill the New 
Kingdom ; but from the end of the Illrd to the Vlth Dynasty 
is pre-eminently the time when the royal pyramid in stone was 
the chief monument left by each successive king. Zoser and 
Snefru have been already iwticed. The personal name enclosed 


in a cartouche CZS is Jienceforth the commonwt title of the 
:king. We now reach the IVth Dynasty containing the famous 
names ,of Cheops (g.v.), Chephren (Khafrt) and Mycer- 
inus (Menkeure), builders respectively of the Great, * ** 
the Second and the Third Pyramids of Giza, In the ptrM. 
best art of this time there was a grandeur which was 
never again attained. Perhaps the noblest example of Egyptian 
sculpture in the round is a diorite statue of Chephren, one of 
several found by Maniette in the so-called Temple of the Sphinx. 
This " temple ” proves to be a monumental gate at the lower 
end of the great causeway leading to the plateau on which the 
pyramids were built. A king DedefrS, Between Cheops^ and 
Chephren, built a pyramid at Abu-RuBsh. Shepseskaf is one 
of the last in tlie dyna.sty. Tablets of most of these kings have 
been found at the mines of Wadi Maghara. In the neighbourhood 
of the pyramids there are numerous mastabas of the court 
officials with fine sculpture in the chapels, and a few decorated 
tombs from the end of this centralized dynasty of absolute 
monarchs are known in Upper Egypt. A tablet which describes 
Cheops as the builder of various shrines about the Great Sphinx 
has been shown to be a priestly forgery, but the Sphinx itself 
may have been carved out of the rock under the splendid rule 
of the IVth Dynasty. 

The Vth Dynasty is said to be of Elephantine, but this must 
be a mistake. Its kings worshipped Re, the sun, rather than 

Horus, as their ancestor, and the title “ son of the Sun** 

began to be written by them before the cartouche containing 
the pensonal name, while another “ solar ” cartouche, containing 

a name compounded with Re, followed the title “Icing 

fix o 

of Upper and Lower Egypt.” Sahurg and the other kings of the 
dynasty built magnificent temples with obeh’sks dedicated to 
Re, one of which, that of Neuserre at Abusir, has been thoroughly 
explored. The marvellous tales of the Westcar Papyrus, dating 
from the Middle Kingdom, narrate how three of the kings were 
bom of a priestess of Re. The pyramids of several of the kings 
are known. The early ones are at Abusir, and the best preserved 
of the pyramid temples, that of Sahurg, excavated by the 
German Orient-Oe-sellschaft, in its architecture and sculptured 
scenes has revealed an astonishingly complete development of 
art and architecture as well as of warlike enterprise bv sea, and 
land at this remote period ; the latest pyramid belonging to the 
Vth Dynasty, that of Unas at .Sakkfira, is inscribed' vmh long 
ritual and magical texts. Exquisitely sculptured tombs of this 
time are very numerous at Mempliis and are found throughout 
Upper Egypt. Of work in the traditional temples of the country 
no trace remains, probably because, being in limestone, it has all 
perished. The annals of the Palermo stone were engraved and 
added to during this dynasty; the chief events recorded for 
the time are gifts and endowments for the temples. Evidently 
priestly influence was strong at the court. Expeditions to Sinai 
and Puoni (Punt) are commemorated on tablets. 

Hie Vlth Dynasty if not more vigorous was more articulate ; 
inscribed tombs are spread throughout the country. The most 
active of its kings was the third, named Pepi or Phiops, from 
whose pyramid at Sakkara the capital, hitherto known as 
“ White Walls,” derived its later name of Memphis (mn-hfr, 
Mempi); a tombstone from Abydos celebrates the activity of a 
certain Una during the reigns of Pepi and his successor in organiz¬ 
ing expeditions to the Sinai peninsula and south Palestine, and 
in transporting granite from Elephantine and other quarries. 
Herkhuf, prince of Elephantine and an enterprising leader of 
caravans to the south countries both in Nubia and the Libyan 
oases, flourished under Merenrg and Pepi II. called Neferkerg. 
On one occasion he brought home a dwarf dancer from the Sudatr, ' 
described as being like one brought from Puoni in the time of 
the fifth-dynasty king Assa; Oils drew from the youthful 
Pepi II. an enthusiastic letter which was engraved in ftill upon 
the fagade of Herkhuf’s tomb. The reign of the last-named 
king, begun early, lasted over lunety years, a fact so long 
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remembered that even Manetho attributes to him ninety-four 
years; its length probably caused the ruin of the dynasty. The 
local princelings and monarchs had been growing in culture, 
wealth and power, and after Pcpi U. an ominous gap in the 
monuments, pointing to civil war, marks the end of the Old 
Kingdom. The Vllth and Vlllth Dynasties are said to have 
been Memphite^ but of them no record survives beyond some 
names of kings m the lists. 

The Middle Kingdom .—^The long Memphite rule was broken 
by the IXth and Xth Dynasties, of Heracleopoli.s Magna (Hnes) 
in Middle Egypt Kheti or Achthoes wa.s apparently 
a favourite name with the kings, but they are very 
pcriotf. obscure. They may have spread their nile by conquest 
over Upper Egypt and then overthrown the Memphite 
dynasty. The eluef monuments of the period are certain 
inscribed tombs at Assiut; it appears that one of the kings, 
whose praen^oi was Mikere, supported by a fleet and army 
from Upper Egypt, and especially by the prince of Assiut, was 
restored to his paternal city of Heracleopolis, from which he had 
probably been driven out; his pyramid, however, was built in 
the old royal necropolis at Memphis. Later the princes of 
Thebes asserted their independence and founded tile Xlth 
Dynasty, which pushed its frontiers northwards until finally it 
occupied the whole country. Its kings were named Menthotp, 
from Mont, one of the gods of Thebes; others, perhaps sub-kings, 
were named Enyotf (Antef). They were buried at Thebes, 
whence the coffins of several were obtained by the early collectors 
of the 19th century. Nibhotp Menthotp I. probably established 
his rule over all Egypt. The funerary temple of Nebheprfi 
Mentljptp III., the last but one of these kings, has been excavated 
by the Egypt Exploration Fund at Deir el Bahri, and must have 
been a magnificent monument. His successor Sankhkere 
Menthotp IV. is known to have sent an expedition by the 
Red Sea to Puoni. 

The Xllth Dynasty is the central point of the Middle King¬ 
dom, to which ^e decline of the Memphite and the rise of the 
Heracleopolite dynasty mark the transition, while the growth 
of Thebes under the Xlth Dynasty b its true starting-point. 
Monuments of the Xllth Dynasty are abundant and often of 
splendid design and workmanship, whereas previously there had 
been little produced since the VI th Dynasty that was not half 
barbarous. Although not much of tiie history of the Xllth 
Dynasty is ascertained, the Turin Papyrus and many doted 
inscriptions fix the succe!!.sion and length of reign of the eight 
kings very accurately. The troubled times that the kingdom 
had passed tlnough taught the long-lived monarchs the pre¬ 
caution of associating a competent successor on the throne. 
The nomarchs and the other feudal cliiefs were inclined to 
strengthen themselves at the expense of their neighijouis; a 
firm hand was required to hold them in check and dbtribute the 
honours as they were earned by faithful service. The tombs of 
the most favoured and wealthy princes are magnificent, par¬ 
ticularly those of certain families in Middle Egypt at Beni Hasan, 
El Bcr^, Assiut and Deir Rifa, and it is probable tliat eacli had 
a court and organization within his nome like that of the royal 
palace in miniature. Eventually, in the reigns of Senwosri III. 
and AmenemhS III., the succession of strong kings appears 
to have centralized all authority very completely. The names 
in the dynasty are AmenemhS (Ammenemes) and Senwosii 
(formerly read U.scrtesen or Senusert). The latter seems to be 
the origin of tiie Sesostrb {q.v.) and Sesoosis of the legends. 
AmenemhS 1 ., the first king, whose connexion with the previous 
dynasty is not known, reigned for thirty years, ten of them being 
in partnership with his son Senwosri I. He had to fight for his 
throne and then reorganize the county, removing his capital 
or residence from Thebes to a central situation near Lisht about 
25 m. south of Memphb. His monuments are widespread in 
Egypt, the guarries and mines in the desert as fdi- as .Smai bear 
witeess to hb grei^ activity, and we know of an expedition which 
he made against the Nubians. The “ Instructions of AmeneifthS 
to his son Senwosri,’Hirhether really hb own or a later composi¬ 
tion, refer to these things, to his care for his subjects, and to the 


ingratitude with which he was rewarded, an attempt on his life 
having been made by the trusted servants in his own palace. 
The story of Sinfihi b the true or realbtic history of a soldier who, 
having overheard the secret intelligence of Amenemhi’s death, 
fled in fear to Palestine or Syria and there became rich in the 
favour of the prince of tljc land; growing old, however, he 
successfully sued for pardon from Senwosri and permission to 
return and die in Egypt. 

Senwosri I. was already the executive partner in the time of 
the co-regency, warring with the Libyans and probably in the 
Sudan. After Amenemhe’s death he fully upheld the greatiiess 
of the dynasty in hb long reign of forty-five years. The obelisk 
of Heliopolis is amongst hb best-known monuments, and the 
damming of the Lake of Moeris (q.v.) must have been in progress 
m his reign. He built a temple far up the Nile at Wadi Haifa 
and there set up a stela commemorating his victories over the 
tribes of Nubia. The fine tombs of Ameni at Beni Hasan and of 
Hepzefa at Assiut belong to this reign. The pyramids of both 
'fattier and son are at Li^t. 

Amenemhfi II. was buried at Dahshur; he was followed by 
Senwosri II., whose pyramid is at Illahun at the mouth of the 
Phyum. In his reign were executed the fine paintings in the 
tomb of Khnemhotp at Beni Hasan, which include a remarkable 
scene of Semitic Bedouins bringing eye-paint to Egypt from the 
eastern deserts. In Manetho he is identified with Sesostrb (see 
above), but Senwosri 1 .^ and still more Senwosri III., have a 
better claim to this distinction. The latter warred in Palestine 
and in Nubia, and marked the south frontier of his kingdom 
by a statue and stelae at Semna beyond the Second Cataract. 
Near his pyramid was dbcovered the splendid jewelry of some 
princesses of hb family (see Jewelry ad inil.). The tomb of 
Thethotp at El Bersha, celebrated for the scene of the transport 
of a colossus amongst its paintings, was finished in this reign. 

Amenemhfi III. completed the work of Lake Moeris and began 
a series of observations of the height of the inundation at Serana 
which was continued by hb successors. In his long reign of 
forty-six years he built a pyramid at Dahshur, and at Hawftra 
near the Lake of Moeris another pyramid together with the 
Labyrinth which seems to have been an enormous funerary 
temple attached to the pyramid. His name was remembered 
in the Fayfim during the Graeco-Roman period and hb effigy 
worshipped there as Pera-marres, i.e. Pharaoh Marres (Marres 
being his praenomen graecized). Amenemhg IV.’s reign was 
short, and the dynasty ended with a queen Sebeknefru 
(Sdemiophris), whose name b found in the scanty remains of 
the Labyrinth. The Xllth Dynasty numbered eight rulers and 
lasted for 213 yeOrs. Great as it was, it created no empire 
outside the Nile valley, and its most imposing monument, which 
according to the testimony of the ancients rivalled the pyramids, 
is now represented by a vast stratum of chips. 

The history of the following period down to the rise of the New 
Empire b very obscure. Manetho gives us the Xlllth (Dios- 
polite) Dynasty, the XIVth (Xoite from Xob in Lower Egypt), 
the XVth and XVIth (Hyksos) and the XVIIth (Diospolite), 
but hb names are lost except for the Hyksos kings. The Atydos 
tablet ignores all between the Xllth and the XVIIIth Dynastiea 
The Turin Papyrus preserves many names on its shattered 
fragments, and the monuments are for ever adding to the l«t, 
but it is difficult to assign them accurately to their places. The 
Hyksos names can in some cases be recognized by their foreign 
aspect, the peculiar style of the scarabs on which they are en¬ 
graved or by resemblances to those recorded in Manetho. The 
kings of the XVIIth Dynasty too are generally recognizable 
by the form of their name and other circumstances. Manetho 
indicates marvellous crowding for the Xlllth and XIVth 
Dynasties, but it seems better to suggest a total duration of 
300 or 400 years for the whole period than to adopt Meyer’s 
estimate of about 210 years (see above. Chronology). 

Amongst the kings of the Xlllth Dynasty (indudmg perhaps 
the XIVth), not a few are represented 1 ^ granite statues of 
colossal size and fine workmanship, especially at Thebes and 
Tanis, some by architectural fragments, some by graffiti on the 
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rocks about the First Cataract. Some few certainly reined over 
all Egypt. Sebkhotp (Sekhotp, Eoxoidjs) is a favourite name, 
no doubt to be connected with the god of the Fayum. Several 
of the Theban kings named Antef (Enyotf) must be placed here 
rather than in the Xlth Dynasty. A decree of one of them 
degrading a nomarch who had side^with his enemies was found 
at Coptos engraved on a doorway of Senwosri I. 

In its divided state Egypt would fall an easy prey to the 
foreigner. Manetho says &at liie Hyksos (g.v.) gained Egypt 
without a blow. Their domination must have lasted 
a considerable time, the Rhind mathematical papyrus 
having been copied in the thirty-third year of a king 
Apophis. The monuments and scarabs of the Hyksos 
kings are found throughout Upper and Lower Egypt; those 
of Khian somehow spread as far as Crete and Bagdad. The 
Hyksos, in whom Josephus recognized the children of Israel, 
worshipped their own Syrian deity, identifying him with the 
Egyptian god Seth, and endeavoured to establish his cult 
throughout Egypt to the detriment of the native gods. It is 
to be hoped that definite light may one day be forthcoming on 
the whole of this critical episode which had such a profound 
effect on the character and history of the Egyptian pwple. The 
spirited overthrow of the Hyksos ushered in the glories in arms 
and arts which marked the New Empire. The XVIIth Dynasty 
probably began the struggle, at first as semi-independent langlcts 
at Thebes. Seqenenr® is here a leading name; the mummy 
of the third Seqcnenrfi. the earliest in the great find of royal 
mummies at Deir el Bahri, shows the head frightfully hacked 
and split, perhaps in a battle with the Hyksos. 

The New Empire.~Tbe epithet “ new ” is generally attached 
to this period, and “ empire ” instead of “ kingdom ” marks its 
wider power. The glorious XVTITth Dynasty seems 
Dymu^. closely related to the XVIIth. Its first 

task was to crush the Hyksos power in the north-east 
of the Delta ; this was fully accomplished by its founder Ahmosi 
(dialectically Ahmasi, AmOsis or Amfisis I.) capturing their 
great stronghold of Aviiris. .\ma.sis next attack^ them in 
S.W. Palestine, where he captured Sharuhen after a siege of three 
years. He fought also in Syria and in Nubia, besides overcoming 
factious opposition in his own land. The principal source for 
the history of this time is the biographical inscription at El Kab 
of a namesake of the king, Ahmosi son of Abana, a sailor and 
warrior whose exploits extend to the reign of Tethm6sis I. 
AmenOphis 1 . (Amenhotp), succeeding Amasis, fought in Libya 
and Ethiopia. Tethmosis I. (c. 1540 b.c.) was perhaps of another 
family, but obtained his title to the throne through his wife 
Ahmosi. After some thirty years of settled rule uninterrupted 
by revolt, Egypt was now strong and rich enough to indulge to 
the full its new taste for war and lust of conquest. It had. 
become essentially a military state. The whole of the adminis¬ 
tration was in the hands of the king with his vizier and other 
court officials; no trace of the feudalism of the Middle King¬ 
dom survived. Tethmosis thoroughly subdued Cush, which had 
already been placed under the government of a viceroy. This 
province of Cush extended from Napata just below the Fourth 
Cataract on the south to El Kab in the north, so that it included 
the first three nomes of Upper Egypt, which agriculturally were 
not greatly superior to Nubia. Turning next to Syria, Tethmosis 
carried his arms as far as the Euphrates. It is possible that his 
predecessor had also reached this point, but no record survives 
to prove it. These successful campaipis were probably not very 
costly; and prisoners, plunder and tribute poured in from them 
to enrich Egypt. Tethmosis I. made the first of tiiose great 
additions to the temple of the Theban Ammon at Kamak by 
whidi the Pharaohs of the Empire rendered it by far the greatest 
of the existing temples in the world. The temple of Deir el 
Bahri also was designed by him. Towards the end of his reign, 
his elder sons being dead, Tethmosis associated 
9 T **? ■ Hatshepsut, his daughter by Ahmosi, with himself 
*51**^ upon the throne. Tethmosis’ I. was the first of the 
long line of kings to be buried in the Valley of the 
Tombs of the Ringsof Tliebes. At his death another son Teth¬ 


mosis II. succeeded as the husband of his htM-suter, Imt reigned 
only two or three years, during which he warred in Nubia and 
placed Tethmosis III., Ira son by a concubine &si, \spon the riirone 
beside him (r. 1500 B.c.i After her husband’s death the ambitious 
Hatshepsut assumed the full r^al power; upon her monuments 
she wears the masculine garb and aspect of a king though the 
feminine gender is retained for her in the inscriptions. Cte some 
monuments of this period her name appears alone, on othen 
in conjunction with ^t of Tethmosis III., while the latter e^ain 
may appear without the (jueen’s; but this extraordinary woman 
must have had a great influence over h^ Stepson and was the 
acknowledged ruler of Egypt. TetiunoSas, to judge by the 
evidence of his mummy and the chronology of his reign, wsw 
already a grown man, yet no sign of the immense powers which 
he displayed later has come down to us from the joint reign. 
Hatshepsut cultivated the arts of peace. She resto^ the 
worship in those temples of Upper and Lower Egypt udiidi hod 
not yet recovered from the religious oppression and nedeet 
of the Hyksos. She completed and decorated the temple of Drir 
el Bahri, embellishing its walls with scenes calculated to establish 
her claims, representing her divine origin and upbringing under’ 
the protection of Ammon, and her association on tixe throiw 
by her human father, liie famous sculptures of the great 
expedition by water to Puoni, the land of incense on the SomaM 
coast, are also here, with many others. At Karnak Hatshepsut 
laboured chiefly to complete the works projected in the reigns 
of Tethmosis 1 . and II., and set up two obelisks in front of the 
entrance as it then was. One of these, still standing, is the most 
brilliant ornament of that wonderful temple. A date of the 
twenty-second year of her reign has been found at Sinai, no doubt 
counted from ^e beginning of the co-regency with TethnSosis I. 
Not much later, in his twenty-second yew, Tethmosis III. is 
reigning alone in full vigour. While she lived, the personality 
of the queen secured the devotion of her servants and held 1^ 
ambitions in check. Not long after her death there was a violent 
reaction. Prejudice against the rule of a woman, particularly 
one who had made her name and %ure so conspicuous, was 
probably the cause of this outbreak, and perhaps sought justifica¬ 
tion in the fact that, however complete was her right, she had 
in some degree usurped a place to which her stepson (who was 
also her nephew) had been appointed. Her cartouches hegM to 
be defaced or her monuments hidden up by other buildings, 
and the same rage pursued some of her most faithful servants in 
their tombs. But the beauty of the work seem% to have 
restrained the hand of the destroyer. Tien came the religious 
fanaticism of Akhenaton, mutilating all figures of Ammon and 
all inscriptions containing his name; this made havoc of . the 
exquisite monuments of Hatshepsut; and the restorers of the 
XIXth Dynasty, refusing to recognize the legitimacy of the 
queen, had no scruples in replacing her names by those of the 
associate kings Tethmosis I., II. or III. These acts of vandalism 
took place throughout Egypt, but in the distant mines of Sinai 
the cartouches of Hatshepsut are untouched. In the royal lists 
of Seti I. and Rameses II. Hatshepsut has no place, nor is her 
reign referred to on any later monument.* 

The immense energy of Tethmosis III. now found its outlet 
in war. Syria had revolted, perhaps on Hatshepsut’s death, 
but by his twenty-second year the monarch was ready 
to lead his army against the rebels. The revolt, headed 
by the city of Kadesh on the Orpntes, embraced the /jj. 
whole of western Syria. The movements of Tethmosis 
in this first campaign, including a battle with the Syrian chariots 
and infantry at Megiddo and the capture of liiat city, werd 
chronicled from day to day, and an extract from this dironide 
is engraved on the walls of the sanctuary of Karnak, together 
with a brief record of the subsequent expeditions. In a series 

* The histojy of Hatshepsut has been very obscure, and the 
mutilations other cartouches have been variously accounted for. 
Recent discoveries by M. Lenaiu at Kamak and Prof. Petrie at 
Sftai have limited the field of conjecture. The writer has followed 
M. MaviUc's guidance in his bimpaphy of the queen (in T. M. Da'ris, 
The Tomb 'ofBatshoptM, tonoon, ipofi, pp. i et seq.), made Wflll 
very full knOwledee of the complicated d.tla. 
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of five carefully plannid campaigoj he consolidated his conquests 
in southern Syria and secured the ports of Phoenicia (?.».)• 
Kadesh fell in the sLxth campaign. In the next year Tethmosis 
revisited the Phoenician ports, chastised the rebellious and 
received the tribute of Syria, all the while preparing for further 
advance, v,rhich did not take place until another year had gone 
by. Then, in the thirty-third year of his reign, he marched 
through Kadesh, fought his way to Carchemish, defeated the 
forces that opposed him there and crossed over the Euphrates 
into the territory of the king of Mitanni. He set up a tablet by 
the side of that of Tetlunosis I. and turned southward, following 
the river as far as Niy. Here he stayed to hunt a herd of 120 
elephants, and then, marching westward.s, received the tribute 
of Naharina and gifts from the Hittites in Asia Minor and from 
the king of Babylon. In all he fought seventeen campaigns in 
Syria until the spirit of revolt was entirely crushed in a second 
capture of Kadesh. The wars in Libya and Ethiopia were of 
less moment, In the intervals of war Tethmosis III. proved to 
be a wonderfully efficient administrator, with his eye on every 
comer of his dominions. The Syrian expeditions occupied six 
months in most of his best years, but the remaining time was 
spent in activity at home, repressing robbery and injustice, 
rebuilding and adorning temples with the labour of his 
captives and the plunder and tribute of conquered cities, or 
designing with his own hand the gorgeous sacred vessels of the 
.sanctuary of Ammon. In his later years some expeditions took 
place into Nubia. Tethmosis died in the fifty-fourth year of his 
reign. His mummy, found in the cadwtte at Dcir el Bahri, is 
said to be that of a very old man. He was the greatest Pharaoh 
in the New Empire, if not in all Egyptian history. 

Tethftiosis III. was succeeded by his son Amenophis II., whom 
he had aasociated on the throne at the end of his reign. One 
of the first acts of the new king was to lead an army into Syria, 
where revolt was again rife; he reached and perhaps crossed the 
Euphrates and returned home to Thebes with seven captive 
kings of Tikhsi and much spoil. The kings he sacrificed to 
Ammon and hanged six bodies on the walls, while the seventh 
was carried south to Napata and there exposed as a terror to the 
Ethiopians. Amenophis reigned twenty-six years and left his 
throne to his son Tethmosis IV., who is best remembered by a 
granite tablet recording his clearance of the Great Sphinx. He 
also warred in northern Syria and in Cush. His son Amenophis 
III., c. 1400 B.C., was a mighty builder, especially at Thebes, 
where his feign marks a new epoch in the history of the great 
temples, Luxor being his creation, while avenues of rams, pylons, 
&c., were added on a vast scale to Karnak. He married a certain 
Tala, who, though apparently of humble parentage, was held in 
great honour by her husband as afterwards by her son. 
Amenophis III. warred in Ethiopia, but his sway was 
long unquestioned from Napata to the Euphrates. 
Small objects with his name and that of Taia arc found on the 
mainland and in the islands of Greece. Through the fortunate 
discovery of cuneiform tablets depmsited by his successor in 
the archives at Tell el-.^mama, we can see how the rulers of the 
great kingdoms beyond the river, Mitanni, Assyria and even 
Babylonia, corresponded with Amenophis, gave their daughters 
to him in marriage, and iCongratulated themselves on having 
his friendship. The king of Cyprus too courted him; while 
within the empire the descendants of the Syrian dynasts con¬ 
quered by his father, having been educated in Egypt, ruled 
their paternal possessions as the abject slaves of pjwraoh. A 
constant stream of tribute poured into Egypt, sufficient to defray 
the cost of all the splendid works that were executed. Amenophis 
caused a series of large scarabs unique in their kind to be engraved 
with the name and piarentage of h» queen Taia, followed by 
varying texts commemorating like medals the boundaries of 
his kingdom, his secondary marriage with Gilukhipa, daughter 
of the king of Mitanni, the formation of a sacred lake at Thebes, 
a great hunt of wild cattle, and the number of lions the king slew 
in the first tew years of his reign. The colossi known to ttfe 
Greeks by the name of,<)tie Homeric hero Mettnon, which look 
over the western plain of Thebes, represent this king and were 


placed before the entrance of his funerary temple, the rest of 
which has disap^ared. His piaiace lay farther south on the west 
bank, built of crude brick covered with painted stucco. Towards 
the end of his reign of thirty-six years, Syria was invaded by the 
Hittites from the north and the pieople called the Khabiri from 
the eastern desert ■, some of the kinglets conspired with the 
invaders tc overthrow the 'Egyptian power, while those who 
remained loyal sent alarming reports to their sovereign. 

Amenophis IV., son of Amenophis III. and Taia, was perhaps 
the most remarkable character in the long line of the Pharaohs. 
He was a religious fanatic, who had probably been high 
priest of the sun-god at HeliopKilis, and had come to 
view the sun as the visible source of life, creation, 
growth and activity, whose power was demonstrated in foreign 
lands almost as clearly as in Egypt. Thrusting aside all the 
multitudinous deities of Egypt and all the mythology even of 
Heliopolis, he devoted himself to the cult of the visible sun-disk, 
applying to it as its chief name the hitherto rare word Aton, 
meaning “ sun ” ; the traditional divine name Harakht (Horus 
of the horizon), given to the hawk-headed sun-god of Heliopolis, 
was however allowed to suKsist and a temple was built at Karnak 
to this god. The worship of the other gods was officially recog- 
i.ized until his fifth year, but then a sweeping reform was initiated 
by which apparently the new cult alone was permitted. Of the 
old deities Ammon represented by far the wealthiest and most 
powerful interests, and against this long favoured deity the 
Pharaoh hurled himself with fury. He changed his own name 
from Amenhotp, “ .'Vmmon is satisfied,” to Akhenaton, “ pious 
to Aton,” erased the name and figure of Ammon from the 
monuments, even where it occurred as part of his own father’s 
iiiunc, abandoned Thel«:.s, the magnificent city of Ammon, and 
built a new capital at El Amarna in the plain of Hermopolis, on 
a virgin site upon the edge of the desert. This with a large area 
around he dedicated to Aton in the sixth year, while splendid 
temples, palaces, houses and tombs for his god, for himself and 
for his courtiers were rising around him; apparently also this 
“ son of Aton ” swore an oath never to pass beyond the 
boundaries of Aton’s special domain. There are signs also that the 
polytheistic word “ gods” was obliterated on many of the monu¬ 
ments, but other divine names, though almost entirely excluded 
from Akhenaton’s work, were left untouched where they already 
existed. In all local temples the worship of Aton was instituted. 
The confiscated revenues of Ammon and the tribute from Syria 
and Cush provided ample means for adorning Ekhaton (Akhe- 
taton), “’the horizon of Aton,” the new capital, and for richly 
rewarding those who adopted the Aton teaching ferv’cntly. 
But meanwhile the political needs of the empire were neglected ; 
the dangers which threatened it at the end of the reign of 
Amenophis III. were never properly met; the dynasts in Syria 
were at war amongst themselves, intriguing with the great Hittite 
advance and with the Khabiri invaders. Those who relied on 
Pharaoh and remained loyal as their fathers had done sent letter 
after letter appealing for aid against their foes. But though a 
general was despatched with some troops, he seems to have done 
more harm than good in misjudging the qjuarrels. At length the 
tone of the letters becomes one of despair, m which flight to Egypt 
appears the only resource left for the adherents of the Egyptian 
cause. Before the end of the reign Egyptian rule in Svria had 
probably ceased altogether. Akhenaton died in or about the 
seventeenth year of his reign, c. 1350 B.c. He had a family of 
daughters, who appeared constantly with him in all ceremonies, 
but no son, Two sons-in-law followed him with brief reigns; 
but the second, Tutenkhaton, soon changed his name to Tuten- 
khamfin, and, without abandoning Ekhaton entirely, began to 
restore to Karnak its ancient splendour, with new monuments 
dedicated to Ammon. Akhenaton’s reform had not reached 
deep amongst the masses of the population; they probably 
retained all their old religious customs and superstitions, while 
the priesthoods throughout the country must have been fiercely 
opposed to the heretic’s work, even if silenced during his lifetime 
by force and bribes. One more adherent of his named Ay, a 
priest, ruled for a short time, but now Aton was only one of many 
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gods. At length a general named Harmahib, who had served 
under Ahhenaton,came to the throne as awhok-hearted supporter 
of the old religion; soon Aton and his royal following suffered 
the fate that they had imposed upon Ammon; their monuments 
were destroyed and their names and figures erased, while those 
of Ammon were restored. From the time of Rameses II. onwards 
the years of the reigns of the heretic* were counted to Harmahib, 
and Akhenaton was described as “ that criminal of Akhetaton.” 
Harmahib had to brii^ order as a practical man into the long- 
neglected administration of the country and to suppress the 
extortions of the official da-sses by severe measures. His laws to 
this end were engraved on a great stela in the temple of Karnak, 
of which sufficient remains to bear witness to his high aims, 
while the prosperity of the succeeding reigns shows how well 
he realized the necessities of the state. He probably began also to 
re-establish the prestige of Egypt by military expeditions in the 
surrounding countries. 

Harmahib appears to have legitimated his rule by marriage 
to a royal princess, but it is probable that Rameses I., who suc- 
eeeded as founder of the XIXth Dynasty, was not 
oyuuty. closely related to him. Rameses in his brief reign of 
two years planned and began the great colonnaded 
hall of Karnak, proving that he was a man of great ideas, though 
probably too <»ld to carry them out; this task he left to his son 
Seti I., who reigned one year with hb father and on the latter’s 
death was ready at once to subdue the Bedouin Shasu, who had 
invaded Palestine and withheld all tribute. This task was quickly 
accomplished and Seti pushed onward to the Lelmnon. Here 
cedars were felled for him by the Syrian princes, and the Phoe¬ 
nicians paid hom^e before he returned home in triumph. The 
I.ibyans had also to be dealt with, and afterwards Seti advanced 
again through Palestine, ravaged the land of the Amorites and 
came into conflictwith the Hittites. The latter, however, were now 
firmly established in the Orontes valley,and a treaty with Mutallu, 
the king of Kheta, reigning far away in Cappadocia, probably 
ended the wftrs of Seti. In hb ninth year he turned his attention 
to the gold mines in the eastern desert of Nubia and improved the 
road thither. Meanwhile the great work at Karnak projected 
by his father was going forward, and throughout Egypt the 
injuries done to the monuments by Akhenaton were thoroughly 
repaired; the erased inscriptions and figures were restored, not 
without many blunders. Seti’s temple at Abydos and his 
galleried tomb in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings stand out 
as the most splendid examples of their kind in design and in 
KaiaeitM ‘^*‘C'>*'ation. Rameses II. succeeded at an early age 
11^ and reigned sixty-seven years, during whidi he 
finished much that was begun by Seti and filled all 
Egypt and Nubia with his own monuments, some of them beauti¬ 
ful, but most, neces.sarily entrusted to inferior workmen, of 
coarse execution. The excavation of the rock temple of Abu' 
Simbel and the completion of the great hall of Karnak were his 
greatest achievements in architecture. His wars began in hb 
second year, their field comprising the Nubians, the Libyans, 
the Syrians and the Hittites. In his fifth year, near Kadesh 
on the Orontes, his army was caught unprepared and divided 
by a strong force of chariots of the Hittites and their allies, and 
Rameses himself was placed in the most imminent danger; but 
through his personal courage the enemy was kept at bay till 
reinforcements came up and turned the disaster mto a victory. 
The incidents of this episode were a favourite subject in the sculp¬ 
tures of hb temples, where their representation was accompanied 
by a poetical version of the affair and other explanatory inscrip- 
tiops, Kadesh, however, was not captured, and after further 
contests, in hb twenty-first year Rameses and the Hlttite king 
Khattusil (Kheta-sar) made peace, with a defensive alliance 
against fore^ aggression and internal revolt (see Hittites). 
I'hanks 'to Winckler's discoveries, the cuneiform text of this 
treaty from Boghaz Keui can now be compared with the hiero¬ 
glyphic text at Karnak. In the thirty-fonrth year, e. 1250 b.c., 
Khattusil with his friend or subject the king bf Kode came from 
1ms distant capital to see the wonders of Egypt to person, brii^ng 
one ofi hb’ daughters to be' wife of the sjliendid' P^aoh. 


Rmneses II. paid • milch iittention to the Delta, whidi hsid been 
neglected until the days of Seti I., and resided there constantly; 
the temple of Tanis must have been greatly enlarged and adorned 
by him; a colossus of the king placed here was over 90 ft, in 
height, exceeding in scale even the greatest of the Theban colossi 
which he had erected in bis mortuary temple of the RamessCum. 
Towards the end of the long reign the vigilance and energy of 
the old king diminished. The military spirit awakened in the 
struggle with the Hyksos had again departed from the Egyptian 
nation-; mercenaries from the Sudan, from Libya and frtm the 
northern nations supplied the armies, whjle 'foreigners settled in 
the rich lands of the Delta and harried the coasts. It was a 
time too when the movements of the nsitions that so frequently 
occurred in the ancient world were about to be particularly active. 
Mineptah, c. 1225 b.c., succeeding hb father^ameses II., had 
to light many battles for the preservation of hb kingdom and 
empire. App^ntly most of the fighting was finished by the 
fifth year of hb reign; in hb mortuary temple at Thebes he set 
up a stela of that date recording a great victory over the Libyan 
immigrants and invaders, which rendered the much harried 
land of Egypt safe. The last lines picture this condition witii 
the crushing of the surrounding tribes. Libya was wasted, the 
Hittites pacified, Canaan, Ashkelon (Ascalon), Gezer, Yenoam 
sacked and plundered: “Israel b desolated, hb seed b not, 
Khor (Palestine) has become a widow (without protector) for 
Egypt.” The Libyans are accompanied by allies whose names, 
.Sherden, Shekelesh, Ekwesh, Lukku, Teresh, suggest identifica¬ 
tions with Sardinians, Sicels, Achaeans, Lycians and Tyrseni 
or Etruscans. The Sherden had been in the armies of 
Rameses 11 ., and are distinguished by their remarkable helmets 
and apparently body a.rmour of metal. The Lukku are edhainfy 
the same as the Lycians. Probably they were all sea-rovers 
from the shores and islands of the Mediterranean, who were 
willing to leave their ships and join the Libyans in raids on the 
rich lands of Egypt. Mineptah was one of the most unconscion¬ 
able usuipers of the monuments of hb predecessors, including 
tho.se of his own father, who, it must be admitted, had set him 
the example. The coarse cutting of his cartouches contrasts with 
the sfJendid finish of the Middle Kingdom work which they 
disfigure. It may be questioned whether it was due to a wave 
of enthusiasm amongst the priests and people, leading them to 
rededicate the monuments in the name of their deliverer, or a 
Mmewhat insane desire of the king to perpetuate his own memory 
in a singularly unfortunate manner. Mineptah, the thirteenth 
son in the huge family of Rameses, must have been old when he 
ascended the throne; after hb first years of reign his eneigieS 
gave way, and he was followed by k quick succession of inglorious 
rulers, Seti IL, the queen Tuosri, Amenmesse, Siptah ; ^ names 
of the last two were erased from their monuments. 

A great i)ap5^s written after the death of Rameses HI. and 
recording his gifts to the temples briefly reviews the conditions 
of these troublous times. “ The land of Egypt was 
in tlie hands of chiefs and rulers of towns, great and 
small slaying each other ; afterwards a certain Syrian ' 
made himself chief; he made the whole land tributary 'before 
him; he united hb companioiw and plundered their property 
(f.e. of the other chiefs). They made the gods like men, and no 
offerings were presented in the temples. But when the gods 
inclined themselves to peace . . . they establbhed their son 
Setenkhot (Setnekht) to be ruler of every land.” Of tlie '^rian 
occupation we know nothing further. SetenWiot, «. rioo B.c., 
had a very short reign and Was not counted as legitimate, but 
he_ establbhed a la.sting dynasty (probably by conciHating the 
priesthood). He was father of Rameses III.,'who revived the 
glories of the empire. Tbe dangers that menaced l^pt now 
were similar to those which Mineptah had to meetat hb aocessi^tt’. 
Again llie Libyans and the “ peoples of the sea ” were acting 
in confcert. The latter now comprised Peleset'fthe Cretans, 
ancestors of the PhiMstines), TOekel, Shekelesh, Detlyert 
(Dlnaoi ?)'and Weshesh they'had niTOded Syria from'Asia 
Minor, readied the JSu^rateS'. destroying the ‘Ilitlti^"dtiei 
and progmrihg southwarifc; Wf^lt'.flieir ship* gadiobd 
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from the coasts ofr the Delta. Thitf fleet joined the Libyan 
invad«s,but was overthrown with heavy loss by the Egyptians, 
in wh(^ ranks there actually served many Sherden and Kehaka, 
Sardinian and Libyan mercenaries. Egypt itself was thus clear 
of enemies; but the chariots and warriors of the Philistines and 
their associates were advancing through Syria, their families 
and goods following in ox-carts, and their ships accompanying 
them along the shore. Rameses led out his army and fleet 
against them and struck them so decisive a blow that the migrat¬ 
ing swarm submitted to his rule and paid him tribute. In his 
eleven^ y^ another Libyan invasion had to be met, and his 
suzerainty in Palestine forcibly asserted. His vigour was equal 
to all these emergencies and the later years of his reign were 
spent in peace. Rameses III., however, was not a great ruler. 
He was possessed by the spirit of decadence, imitative rather 
tlian originating. It is evident that Rameses II. was the model 
to which he endeavoured to conform, and he did not attempt 
to preserve hig^lf from the weakening influences of priestcraft. 
To the temples he not only restored the property which had been 
given to them Iqr former kings, but he also added greatly to their 
wealth; the Theban Ammon naturally received by far the 
greatest share, more than those of all the other gods together. 
The land held in the name of different deities is estimated at 
about IS % of the whole of Egypt; various temples of Ammon 
owned two-thirds of this. Re of Heliopolis and Ptah of Memphis 
being the next in wealth. His palace was at Medinct Habu on 
the west bank of Thebes in the south quarter; and here he 
built a great temple to Ammon, adorned with scenes from his 
victories and richly provided with divine offerings. Although 
ligypt probably was prosperous on the whole, there was un¬ 
doubtedly great distress amongst certain portions of the popula¬ 
tion. We read in a papyrus of a strike of starving labourers in 
the Theban necropolis who would not work until com was given 
to them, and apparently the government storehouse was empty 
at the time, perhaps in consequence of a bad Nile. Shortly before 
the death of the old king a plot in the harem to assassinate him, 
and apparentiy to place one of his sons on the throne, was dis¬ 
covered and its investigation ordered, leading after his death to 
the condemnation of many high-placed men and women. Nine 
kings of the name of Rameses now followed each other ingloriously 
in the space of about eighty years to the end of the XXth 
Dynasty, the power of the high priests of Ammon ever growing 
at their expense. At this time the Theban necropolis was being 
more systematically robbed than ever before. Under Rameses 
IX. an investigation took place which showed that one of the 
royal tombs before the western cliffs had been completely 
ransacked and the mummies burnt. Three years later the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings was attacked and the sepulchres 
of Seti I. and Rameses II. were robbed. 

The authority of the last king of the XXth Dynasty, 
Rameses XII., was shadowy. Hrihor, the high priest in his 
reign, gradually gathered into his own hands all real 
DtUale power, and succeeded him at Thebes, c. iioo b.c., 
while a prince at Tanis named Smendes (Esbentfiti) 
founded a separate dynasty in the Delta (Dynasty 
' XXL). From this period dates a remarkable papyrus 
containing the report of an envoy named Unaraun, sent to Syria 
by Hrihor to obtain cedar timber from Byblus. He took with 
him an image of Ammon to bestow life and health on the prince 
of Byblus, but apparently no other provision for the journey 
or for the negotiations teyond a letter of recommendation to 
Smendes and a little gold and silver. Smendes had trading ships 
in the Phoenician ports, but even his influence was not greater 
than that of other commercial or pirate centres, while Hrihor was 
of no account except in so far as he might pay well for the cedar 
wood he required. Unamun was robbed on the voyage, the prince 
of Byblus rebuffed him, and when at last the latter agreed to 
provide the timber it was only in exchange for snbstantial gifts 
nastily sent for from Egjipt (including rolls of papyrus) and the 
promise of more to follow. The prince, however, seems to hbvc 
acknowledged to so^ extent the divinity of Ammon and the 
debt owed by Phoenioa to Egyptian culture, and pitied the many 
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misfortunes of Unamun. The narrative shows the feebleness of 
Egypt abroad. The Tanite line of kings generally bad the over¬ 
lordship of the high priests of Thebes; the descen^ts of Hrihor, 
however, sometimes by marriage with princesses of Hie other line, 
could assume cartouches and royal titles, and in some cases 
perhaps ruled the whole of Egypt. Ethiopia may We been 
ruled with the Thebais, bst the records of the time are verj’ 
scanty. Syria was wholly lost to Egypt. The mummies from 
the despoiled tombs of the kings were the object of much anxious 
care to the kings of this dynasty; after being removed from one 
tomb to another, they were finally deposited in a shaft near the 
temple of Deir el Bahri, where they remained for nearly three 
thousand years, until the demand for antiquities at last brought 
the plunderer once more to their hiding-place; eventually they 
were all secured for the Cairo museum, where they may now be 
seen. 

Libyan soldiers had long been employed in the army, and 
their military chiefs settled in the large towns and acquired 
wealth and power, while the native rulers grew weaker and weaker. 
The TMite dynasty may have risen from a Libyan stock, though 
there is nothing to prove it; the XXIInd Dynasty are clearly 
from their names of foreign extraction, and Iheir genealogy in¬ 
dicates distinctly a Libyan military origin in a family of rulers of 
Heracleopolis Magna, in Middle Egypt. Sheshonk (Shishak) L, 
the founder of the dynasty, c. 950 b.c., seems to have fixed his 
residence at Bubastis in the ^Ita, and his son married the 
daughter of the last king of the Tanite dynasty. Heracleopolis 
seems henceforth for several centuries to have been capital of 
Middle Egypt, which was considered as a more or less distinct 
province. Sheshonk secured Thebes, making one of his sons 
high prjest of Ammon, and whereas Solomon appears to have 
dealt with a king of Egypt on something like an equal footing, 
Sheshonk re-established Egyptian rule in Palestine and Nubia, 
and his expedition in the fifth year of Rehoboam subdued Israel 
M well as Judah, to judge by the list of city names which he 
inscribed on the wall of the temple of Karnak. Osorkun I. 
inherited a prosperous kingdom from his father, but no further 
progress was made. It required a strong Imnd to curb the 
Libyan chieftains, and divisions soon began to show themselves 
in the kingdom. The XXIInd Dynasty lasted through many 
generations; but there were rival kings, and M. Legrain thinks 
that he has proof that the XXIIIrd Dynasty was contempor¬ 
aneous with the end of the XXIInd. The kings of the XXIIIrd 
Dynasty had little hold upon the subject princes, who spent the 
resources of the country in feuds amongst themselves. A native 
kingdom had mepwhile been established in Ethiopia. Our 
first knowledge of it is at this moment, when the Ethiopian king 
Pankhi already held the Thebais. The energetic prince of Sais, 
Tefnakht, followed by most of the princes of the Delta, subdued 
most of Middle Egypt, and by uniting these forces threatened 
the Ethiopian border. Heracleopolis Magna, however, with its 
petty king Pefteuaubasti, held out against Tefnakht, and 
Pankhi coming to its aid not only drove Tefnakht out of Middle 
Egypt, but also captured Memphis and received the submbsion 
of the princes and chiefs; in all these included four “ kings ” 
and fourteen other chiefs. According to Diodorus the Ethiopian 
state was theocratic, ruled through the king by the priests of 
Ammon. The account is probably exaggerated; but even in 
Pankhi’s record the piety of the king, especially towards Ammon, 
is very marked. 

The lUIVth Dynasty consisted of a single Saite king named 
Bocchoris (Bekemnf), son of Tefnachthus, apparently the above 
Tefnakht. Another Ethiopian invader, Shabako 
^bacqn), is said to have burnt Bocchoris alive. The 
Ethiopian rule of the XXVth Dynasty was now firmly 
estoUished, and the resources of the two countries together 
might have been ^ployed in conquest in Sym and Phoenicia ; 
but ait this very time the Assyrian empire, risen to the highest 
pitch of military greatness, b^gan to menace i^^t. Ihe 
Ethiopian could do no more than encourage or support the 
Syrians in their fight for freedomagainst Saigon and ^nnacherib. 
Shabako was followed by Shebivu and Shebidcu by Tirhaka 
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(Tahrak, Xaracos). Tirhaka was energetic in opposing the 
Assyrian advance, but in 670 B.c. Esarhaddon defeated his 
army on the border of Egy^t, captured Memphis with the royal 
harem and took great s^ih The Egyptian resistance to tlw 
Assyrians was probably only half-hearted; in the north especi- | 
ally there must have b^n a strong party against the Ethiopian 
rule. Tirhaka laboured to propitiate the north country, and 
probaUy rendered the Ethiopian rule acceptable throughout 
Egypt Notwithstanding, the Assyrian king entrusted the 
government and collection of tribute to the native chiefs; twenty 
princes in all are enumerated in the records, including one 
Assyrian to hold the key of Egypt at Felusium. Scarcely had 
Esorhaddon withdrawn before Tirhaka returned from his refuge 
in the south and the Assyrian garrisons were massacred. Esar- 
haddon promptly prepared a second expedition, but died on the 
way to E^ypt in 668 B.c. ; his son Assur-bani-pal sent it forward, 
routed Tirhaka and reinsta.ted the governors. At the head of 
these was Necho (Niku), king of Sais and Memphis, father of 
PsammetichuB, the founder of the XXVIth Dynasty. We next 
hear that correspondence with Tirhaka was intercepted, and 
that Necho, together with Pekrur of Psapt (at the entrance to 
the Wadi TumSat) and the Assyrian governor of Pelusium, was 
taken to Nineveh in chains to answer the charge of treason. 
Whatever may have occurred, it was deemed politic to wnd 
Necho back loaded with honours and surrounded by a retinue 
of Assyrian officials. Upper Egypt, however, was loyal to Tirhaka, 
and even at Memphis the burial of an Apis bull was dated by 
the priests as in his reign. Immediately afterwards he died. 
His nephew Tandamane, received by the Upper country with 
acclamations, besieged and captured Memphis, Necho being 
probably slain in the encounter. But in 661 (?) Assur-bani-p^ 
drove the Ethiopian out of Lower Egypt, pursued him up the 
Nile and sacked Thebes. This was the kst and most tremendous 
visitation of the Assyrian scourge, 

Psammetichus (PsammStk), 664-610 b.c._, the son of Necho, 
succeeded his father as a vassal of Assyria in hb possessions of 
Memphis and Sais, allied himself with Gyges, king of 
Ionian and Carian mercenaries, 
extended and consolidated his power.* By the ninth 
year of his reign he was in full possession of Thebes. Assur- 
bani-pal’s energies throughout this crisis were entirely occupied 
with revolts nearer home, in Babylon, Elam and Arabia. The 
Assyrian arms again triumphed everywhere, but at the cost of 
complete exhaustion. Under the firm and wise rule of Psara- 
mctichus, Egypt recovered its prosperity after the terrible losses 
inflicted by mternal wars and the decade of Assyrian invasions. 
The revenue went up by leaps and bounds. Psammetichus 
guarded the frontiers of Egypt with three strong garrisons, 
placing the Ionian and Carian mercenaries especially at the 
Pelusiac Daphnae in the N.E., from which quarter the most 
formidable enemy was likely to appear. The Assyrians did not 
move against him, but a ^eat Scythian horde, destroying all 
before it in its southward advance, is said by Herodotus to 
have been turned back by presents and entreaties. Diplomacy 
backed up by vigorous preparations may have deterred the 
Scythians from the dangerous enterprise of crossing the desert 
to Egypt. Before his death Psammetichus had advanced into 
southern Palestine and captured Azotas. 

When Psammetichus began to reign the situation of Egypt 
was very different from what it had been under the Empire. 
The development of trade in the Mediterranean and contact 
with new peoples and new civilizations in peace and war had 
given birth to new ideas among the E^ptians and at the same 
time to a loss of confidence in their own powers. The Theban 
supremacy ivas gone and the Delta was now the wealthy and 
progressive part of Egypt; piety increased amongst the masses, 
unenterprising and unwarlike, but proud of their illustrious 
antiquity. Thebes and Ammon and the traditions of the Empire 
savoured too much now of the Ethiopian; the priests of the 
Memphite and Deltaic dyntKty thereupon turned ddiberately 

> Xhto, it may be remarked, is the time vaguely repreeeated by 
tlw Dbdecaichy of Herqdotta. 


,for .their models to the times of the ageient siqiremacy of 
Memphis, and the sculptures and texts on tomb and tem{fle had 
to conform as closely as possible to those of the Old Kingdom. 
In other than religious matters, however, the Egyptians were 
inventing and perhap borrowing. To enumerate a few examples 
of thb which are already definitely known: we find that the 
forms of legal and business documents became more precise; 
the mechanical arts of casting in bronze on a core and of moulding 
figures and potte^ were brought to the highest pitch of excel¬ 
lence ; and portrmture in the round on its highest plane was better 
than ever ^fore and admirably lifelike, revealing careful study 
of the external anatomy of the individpL 
Psammetichus died m the fifty-fourtii year of bis reign and 
was succeeded by his son Necho, 610-594 B.a Taking advantage 
of the helpless state of the Assyrians, whose cuital was assails 
by the Medes and the Babylonians, the new Pharaoh prepared 
an expedition to recover the ancient possessions of the Empire 
in Syria. Josiah alone, faithful to the king of Assyria, opposed 
him with his feeble force at Megiddo and was easily overcome 
and slain. Necho went forward to the Euphrates, put the land 
to tribute, and, in the case of Judah at any rate, filled the throne 
with his own nominee (see jehoiaxim). The fall of Nineveh 
and the division of the spoil gave to Nabopolasser, king of 
Babylon, the inheritance of the Assyrians in the west, and he at 
once despatched his son Nebuchadrezzar to fight Necho. The 
Babylonian and Egyptian forces met at Carcbemish (605), and 
the rout of the latter was so complete that Necho relinquished 
Syria and might have lost %ypt as well had not the death of 
Nabopolasser recalled the victor to Babylon. Herodotus relates 
that in Necho’s reign a Phoenician ship despatched from Egypt 
actually circumnavigated Africa, and the attempt was made 
to complete a canal tiirough the Wadi Tumilat, which connected 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas by way of the Lower Egyptian 
Nile. (See Suez.) The next king, Psammetichus IL, 594- 
589 B.C., according to one account made an expedition to Syria 
or Phoenicia, and apparently sent a mercenary force into Ethiopia 
as far as Abu Simbcl. Pharaoh Hophra (Apries), 589-570 B.C., 
fomented rebellion gainst the Babylonian suzerainty in Judah, 
but accomplished little there. Herotiotus, however, de^ibes 
his reign as exceedingly prosperous. The mercenary troop at 
Elephantine mutinied and attempted to desert to Ethiopia, 
but were brought back and punished. Later, however, a dis¬ 
astrous expedition sent to aid the Libyans gainst the. Greek 
colony of Cyrene roused the suspicion and anger of the native 
soldiery at favours shown to the mercenaries, who of dburse had 
taken no part in it. Amasis (Afimosi) IL was chosen king by 
the former (57o-5a_5 b.c.), and h» swarm of adherents overcame 
the Greek troop in Apries’ pay (see AmasisJ None the less 
Amasis employed Greeks in numbers, and cultivated the friend¬ 
ship of their tyrants. His rule was confined to Egypt (and 
prhap Cyprus), but Egypt itself was very prosprous. At the 
beginning of his long reign of forty-four years he was threatened 
by Nebuchadrezzar; later he joined the league against Cyrus 
and saw with alarm the fall of his old enemy. A few rooi^ths 
after his death, 525 B.c., the invading host of the Persians led 
by Cambyses reached Egypt and dethroned his son Psam¬ 
metichus III. 

Cambyses at first conciliated the fi^ptians and reacted 
their rel^ion; but, prhaps after the fiulure of his expedition 
into Ethiopia, he entirely changed his poliiy, and his ,5^, 
memory was generally execrated.' He left Egypt *"' .rnwftt 
completely _ crushed ^t the subsequent usurption imiM 
of the Persian throne was marked by no revolt in that 
quarter. Darius, 521-486 B.C., proved himself a 
Ixneficent ruler, and in a visit to E^pt disiflayed his considera¬ 
tion for the religion of the country. In the Great Oasis he 
built a temple to Ammon. The annual tribute imposed on the 
satnmy of Egypt and Cyrene was heavy, but ,it was pi^sahly 
raised with ease. The canal from the Nile to the Re 4 ^ was 
completed or repired, and commerce flourished. Documents 
datM in the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth yean of D«u^ lOee 
not uncommem, but i^panntiy at the veiy end of his imgib 
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some yeais after tffc disaster of Marathon, Egypt was induced 
to rebel. Xerxes, 486-467 b.c., who put down the revolt with 
severity, and his successor Artaxerxes, 466-425 b.c., like 
Cambyses, were hateful to the Egyptians. The disorders which 
marked the accession of Artaxerxes gave Egypt another oppor¬ 
tunity to rebel. Their leaders were Tnaros tiie Libyan of Marea 
and the Egyptian Amyrtaeus. Aided by an Athenian force, 
Inaros slew the satrap Achaeraenes at the battle of Papremis 
and destroyed bis army; but the garrison of Memphis held out, 
and a fresh host from Persia raised the siege and in turn besieged 
the Greek and Egyptian forces on the island of Papremis. At 
last, after two years, having diverted the river from its channel, 
they captured and burnt the Athenian ships and quickly ended 
the rebellion. The reigns of Xerxes If. and Darius II. arc marked 
by no recorded incident in Egypt until a successful revolt about 
405 B.c. interrupted iSie Persian domination. 

Monuments of Persian rule in Egypt are exceedingly 
scanty. The ‘Inscriptions of Pefteuauneit, priest of Neith at 
^is, and from his position the native authority who was most 
likely to be consulted by Cambyses and Darius, tells of his 
relations with these two kings. For the following reigns Egyptian 
documents hardly exist, but some papyri written in Aramaic have 
been found at Elephantine and at Memphis. Those from the 
former locality show that a colony of Jews with a temple 
dedicated to Vahweh (Jehovah) had established themselves at 
that garrison and trading post (see Assuan). Herodotus visited 
Egypt in the reign of Artaxerxes, about 440 b.c. His description 
of Egypt, partly founded on Hecataeus, who had been there 
atout fifty years earlier, is the chief source of information for the 
histoiy of the Saite kings and for the manners of the times, 
but his Statements prove to be far from correct when they can 
be checked by the .scanty native evidence. (F, Lc. G.) 

Amyrtaeus (Amnertais) of Sais, perhaps a son of Pausiris and 
grandson of the earlier Amyrtaeus, revolted from Darius II. 

G 405 B-C-, and E^pt regained its independence for 
ximu” y®"®- The next king Nefeuret 

XXXI. ’ (Nepherites I.) was a Mendesian and founded the 

XXIXth Dynasty. After Hakor and Nefeuret JI. the 
sovereignty passed to’ Dynasty XXX., the last native Egyptian 
line. Monuments of all these kings are known, and art flourished 
particularly under the Mendesian kings Nekhtharheb (Nectanebes 
or Nectanebus I.) and Nekhtnebf (Nectanebes II.). The former 
came to the throne when a Persian invasion was imminent, 
378 B.c. . Hakor had already formed a powerful array, largely- 
composed of Greek mercenaries. Ibis army Nekhtharheb 
entrusted to the Athenian Chabrias. The Persians, however, 
succeeded in causing his recall and in gaining the services of 
his fellow-countryman Iphicrates. The invading army consisted 
of 200,000 barlirians under Pharnabazus and 20,000 Greeks 
under Iphicrates. After the Egyptians had experienced a 
reyeree, Iphicrates counselled an immediate advance on Memphis. 
His advice was hot followed by Pharnabazus; the Egyptian 
king collected his forces and won a pitched battle near Mendes. 
Pharnabazus retreated and Egypt was free. 

Nekhtharheb was succeeded by Tachos or Teos, whose short 
reign was occupied by a war with Persia, in which the king of 
Egypt secured the .services of a body of Greek mercenaries under 
the Spartan king Agesilaus and a fleet under the Athenian general 
Chabrias. He entered Phoenicia with every prospect of success, 
but having offended Agesilaus he was dethroned in a military 
revolt which gave the crown to Nekhtnebf or Nectanebes 11 ., 
the last native king of Egypt. At this moment a revolt broke 
out,, The prince of Mendes almost succeeded in overthrowing 
the new king. Agesilaus defeated the rival pretender and left 
Nekhtnebf established on the thrime. But the opportunity of 
a decisive blow against Persia was lost. The new king, 
Artaxerxes HI. Ochus, determined to reduce Egypt. A first 
expedition was defeated bv fhe Greek mercenaries of Nekhtnebf, 
but a second, commanded'by Ochus himself, subdued Egypt 
with no further resistance than that of the Greek garrison’of 
Pelutiup). NeHitrftB^'insaead of endeavouring to relieve them, 
retreated to MemphS tttfd fled thence to Ethiopia, 340 (?) b.c. 


Thus miserably fell the monarchy of the Pharaohs, after an 
unexampled duration of 3000 years, or as some think far longer. 
More than 2000 years have since passed, and though Egypt has 
from time to time been independent, not one native prmce has 
sat on the throne of the Pharaohs. “ There shall be no more a 
prince of tile land of Egypt ” (Ezek. xxx. 13) was prophesied 
in the days of Apries as tixrfinal state of the land. 

Ochus treated his conquest barbarously. From this brief 
re-establishment of Persian dominion (counted by Manetho as 
Dynasty XXXI.) no document survives except one papyrus that 
appears to be dated in the reign of Darius III. 

Sm J. H. Breasted, A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to 
the Persian Conquest (New York and Ixmdon, 190 s); A History of the 
Ancient Egyptians (New York and London, 190S) ; Ancient Hecords 
of Egypt: Historical Documents from the Earliest Times to the Persian 
Conquest, collected, edited and translated (5 vols., Chicago, 1906-1907); 
W. M. F. Petrie, A History of Egypt (from the earliest times to the 
XXXth Dynasty) (3 vols., London, 1899-1905): E. A. W. Budge, 
A History of Egypt, voh. i.-vii. (London, 1902); G. Maspero, Histoire 
oHcienne des peuples de I'orient ( 6 th ed., 1904)1 EAr Dawn of Civtltea- 
turn. The Struck of the Nations, The Passing of the Empires (London, 
1904. -tc.); P. E. Newberry and I. Garstang, A Short History of 
Ancient Egypt (London, 1904); G. Steindorff, Die BliUeteit des 
PharaonenreicJies {Dyn. XVIJI.) (Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1900); 
H. Winckler, The Tell el Amarna Letters (Berlin, London and New 
York, i8«6). 

The Conquest by Alexander. —^When, in 332 B.c., after the 
battle of Issus, Alexander entered Egypt, he was welcomed as 
a deliverer. The Persian governor had not forcer enough tu 
opp.se him, and he nowhere experienced even the show of 
resistance. He visited Memphis, founded Alexandria, and went 
on pilgrim^e to the oracle of Ammon (Oasis of Siwa). The god 
declared him to be his son, renewing thus an old Egyptian con¬ 
vention or belief; Olympias was supposed to have been in 
converse with Ammon, even as the mothers of Hatshepsut and 
Amenophis 111 . are represented in the inscriptions of the Theban 
temples to have received the divine essence. .A.t this stage of his 
career the treasure and tribute of Egypt were of great importance 
to the Macedonian conqueror. He conciliated the inhabitants 
by the respect which he showed for their relision ; he organized 
the government of the natives under two officers, who niuk have 
been alrea^ known to them (of these Petisis, an Egyptian, soon 
resigned his share into the charge of his colleague Duloaspis, 
who tiears a Persian name). But Alexander designed his Greek 
foundation of Alexandria to be the capital, and entrusted the 
taxatip of Egypt and the control of its army and navy to Greeks. 
Ekrly in 331 b.c. he was ready to depart, and led his forces away 
to Phoenicia. A granite gateway to the temple of Khnum at 
Elephantine bears his name in hieroglyphic, and demotic docu¬ 
ments are found dated in his reign. 

The PtoUtnaic Period. —On the division of Alexander’s 
dominions in 323 b.c., Egyp fell to Ptolemy the son of I<agus, 
the founder of the Ptolemaic dynasty (see Ptolemies). Under 
these rulers the rich kingdom was heavily taxed to supply the 
sinews of war and to support eveiy kind of lavish expenditure. 
Officials, and the higher ones were nearly all Greeks, were legion, 
hut the whole system was so judiciously worked tl^t there was 
little discontent amongst the patient peasantry. Durii^ the 
reign of Philadelphus the land gained from the bed of the lake 
of Moeris was assigned to veteran soldiers; the great armies 
of the Ptolemies were rewarded or supported by grants of farm 
lands, and men of Macedonian, Greek and Hellenistic extraction 
were plpted in colonies and garrisons or settled thera.selves 
in the villages throughout the countiy. Upper Egypt, farthest 
from the centre of government, was probably least affected by 
the new influences, though the first Ptalemy established the 
Greek colony of Ptolemais to be its capital. Intermarriages, 
however, gradually had their effect; after the revolt of the 
natives in the reign of Ptolemy V., we find the Greek and 
Egyptian elements clo.sely intermingled. Ptolemy, I. had 
Mtablished the cult of the Memphite Serapis in a Graeco- 
Egyptian form, affording a common ground for native and 
Hellenistic worshippers. The greater number of ^e jieji?ples 
to the native deities in Upper Egypt and in Nubia (to 50 mi so iith 
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of the Cataract, witiun the Dodecaschoeniai) were built under Pesoennius Niger, who cAnmanded the foccea in Egypt, was 
the Ptolemies. No serious effort was made to extend the Ptde- proclaimed ;^peror mi the death of Pertinax(A.o. 193). Severus 
maic rule into Ethiopia, and Ei]^amenes, the Hellenizing king of orerthrew his rival (ajj* 194) and, the revdt having been a 
Ethiopia, was evidently in allmnce with Philopator ; in the milit^ one, did not punish tiie province ; in aoa he gave a 
next reipn two native kingg, probably supported by Ethiopia, constitution to Alexandria and the nome capitals. In his reign 
reigned in succession at Thebes. That famous city lost all except the Christians of Egypt suffered the first of their many persecu- 
its religious importance under the Ptol^es; after the “ de- tions. When Christianity was planted in the country we do not 
struction ” or dismantling by Lathyrus it formed only a series know, but it must very early have gained adherents among the 
of villages. The population of Egypt in the time of Ptolemy I. learned Jews of Alexandria, whose school of thought 
is put at 7,000,000 by Diodorus, who also says that it was g^ter was in some respects ready to welcome it FVom them |^***"* 
then than it ever was before; at the end of the dynastjr, in his it rapidly passed to the Greeks. Ultimately ffie new 
own day, it was not much less though somewhat diminished, religion spread to the Egyptians; their own creed was worn out. 
Civil wars and revolts must have greatly injured both Upper and they found in Christianity a doctririe.of the future life for 
and Lower Egypt. It is remarkable that, while the building which their old belief had made them not unready; while the 
and decoration of temples continued in the reigns of Ptolrany social teaching of Christianity came with special fitne.<» to a 
Auletes and the later Ptolemies and Cleopatra, papyri of those subject race. The history of the Coptic Version has -yet to be 
times whether Greek or Egyptian are scarcely to be found. written. It presents some features of great antiqjuity, and, 
T/le Roman Period .—In 30 b.c. Augustus took Egypt as the unlike all others, has the truly popular character of being written 
prize of conquest. He treated it as a part of his personal domain, in the three dialects of the language. Side by side there pew 
free from any interference by the senate. In the main lines up an Alexandrian church, philosophic, disputative, ambitious, 
the Ptolemaic organization was preserved, but Romans were the very centre of Christian learning, and an Egyptian church, 
gradually introduced into the highest offices. On Egypt Rome ascetic, contemplative, mystical. The two at length iiifluenced 
depended for its supplies of corn ; entrenched there, a revolting one another; still we can generally trace the philosophic teachers 
general would be difficult to attack, and by simply holding back to a Greek origin, the mystics to an Egyptian, 
the grain ships could threaten Rome with starvation. No senator Caracalla, in revenge for an affront, massacred all the men 
therefore was permitted to take office or even to set foot in the capable of bearing arms in Alexandria. His granting of tiie 
country without the emperor’s special leave, and by way of pre- Roman citizenship to all Egyptians in common wiffi the other 
caution the highest position, that of prefect, was filled by a provincials was only to extort more taxes. Under Dedus, 
Roman of equestrian rank only. As the representative of the a.d. 250, the Christians again suffered from persecution. When 
emperor, this officer assumed the place occupied by the king the empire broke up in the weak reign of Gdlienus, the prefect 
under the old order, except that his power was limited by the Aemilianus, who took the surname Alexander or AlexandHnus, 
right of appeal to Caesar. The first prefect, Cornelius Callus, was made emperor by the troops at Alexandria, but was con- 
tamed the natives of Upper Egypt to the new yoke by force of quered by the forces of Gallienus. In his brief reign of only a few 
arms, and meeting ambassadors from Ethiopia at Philae, estab- months he had driven back an invasion of the Blemmyes. This 
lished a nominal protectorate of Rome over the frontier district, predatory tribe, issuing from Nubia, was long to be the terror 
which had been abandoned by the later Ptolemies. The third of Upper Egypt. Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, after an unsuccess- 
prefect, Oaius Petronius, cleared the n^lected canals for irriga- ful invasion, on a second attempt conquered Egypt, which she 
tion ; he also repelled an invasion of the Ethiopians and pursued added to her empire, but lost it when Aurelian ma^ war upon 
them far up the Nile, finally storming the capital of Napata. her (a.d. *72). The province was, however, unsettled, and the 
But no attempt was made, to hold Ethiopia. In succeeding conquest of Palmyra was followed in the same year by the 
reigns much trouble was cau-sed by jealousies and quarrels suppression of a revolt in Egypt (ajj. 273). Probus, who had 
between the Greeks and the Jews, to whom Augustus had governed Egypt for Aurelian and Tacitus, was subsequent^ 
granted privileges as valuable as those accorded to the Greeks, chosen by the troops to succeed Tacitus, and is the first governor 
Aiming at the spice trade, Aelius Callus, the second prefect of of this province who obtained the whole of the empire, ifc 
P'gypt under Augustus, had made an unsuccessful expedition expelled the Blemmyes. who were dominating the whme of the 
to conquer Arabia Felix; the valuable Indian trade, however, Thebaid. Diocletian invited the Nobatae to settle in the Dodeca- 
was secured by Claudius for Egypt at the expense of Arabia, schoenus as a barrier against their incursions, and subudiaed 
and the Red Sm routes were improved. Nero’s reign especially both Blemmyes and Nobatae. The country, however, was still 
marks the commencement of an era of prosperity which lasted disturbed, and in a.d. 296 a formidable revolt broke out, led 1 ^ 
about a century. Under Ve.spasian the Jewish temple at Lwnto- Achilleus, who as emperor took the name Domitius Domitianus. 
polls in the Delta, which Onias had founded in the reign of Diocletian, finding his troops unable to determine the struggle, 
Ptolemy Philomctor, was closed worse still, a ^eat Jewish came to F.gypt, captured Alexandria and put his rival to death 
revolt and massacre of the Greeks in the reign of Trajan resulted, (296). He then reorganized the Whole province, and the well- 
after a stubborn conflict of many months with the Roman army known “ Pompey’s Pillar ” was set up by the grateful and 
under Marcius Livianus Turbo, in the virtual extennination of repentimt Alexandrians to commemorate his gift to them of 
the Jews in Alexandria and the loss of all their privileges, pmt of the com tribute. 

Hadrian, who twice visited Egypt (a.d. 130, 134), founded The Coptic era of Diocletian or of the Martyrs dates ftnm 
Antinog in memory of his drowned favourite. From this reign the accession of Diocletian (a.d. 284). The edict of a.d. 303 
onwards buildings in the Graeco-Roman style were erected against the Oiristians, and those which succeeded it, were 
throughout the country. A new Sothic cycle began in a.d. 139. rigorously carried out in Egypt, where Paganism was stQl 
Under Marcus Aurelius a revolt of the Bucolic or native troops strong and face to face with a strong and united church, 
recruited for home service was taken up by the whde of the Galerius, who succeeded Diodetian in the government of tin 
native jmpulation and was suppressed only after several years East, implacaWy pursued his poKcy, and this great persecution 
of fighting. The Bucolic war caused incite damage to the did not end until tlie persecutor, perishi^, it is skid, of the dire 
agriculture of the country and marks the beginnii^ of its rapid malady of Herod and Philip II. of Spain, sent out an edict of 
dteline under a burdensenne taxation. The province of Africa toleration (a.d. 311). 

was now of equal importance with Egypt for the grain su|^ly By the edict of Milan (a.d. 313), Constantine, with the agree- 
of tiie capital. Avidius Cassius, who led the Roman forces in the ment of hig colleague Lieinius, acknowledged Clwistianity os 
war, usurped the purple, and was adcnowledged by the armies havingatleastequBlrightswithotiierreUgions^andwhenhegained 
of Syria and Egypt. On the approach of Marcus Aurelius, the sole'power he wrote to all his subjects ^vising them, like him, 
adherents of Cosmus slew him, and the demwicy of the emperor to become Christians (a jo. 324). nie E^gyptian Qiujrih, hitherto 
restored pMoe. Afterthe downfall oftbe house of the Atttonines, free feora schism, was now divided by a fierce controveny. 
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in whidi we see two Grtek parties', rather than a Greek and 
an Ef^ptian, in condict. The council of Nicaea was called 
together (a.d. 325) to determine between the Orthodox and the 
party of tiie Alexandrian presbyter Arius. At that council 
the native Egyptian Inehops were chiefly remarkable for their 
manly protest against enforcing celibacy on the cleig[y. The 
most conspicuous eontroversialist on the Orthodox side was the 
young Alexandrian deacon Athanasius, who returned home to be 
made archbishop of Alexandria (aj>. 326). After being four 
times expelled by the Arians, and once ly the emperor Julian, 
he died, a.d. 373, at the moment when an Arian persecution 
be^an. So iatge a proportion of the population had taken 
religious vows that under Valens it became necessary to abolish 
the privilege of monks which exempted them from military 
service. The reign of Theodosius 1 . witnessed the overthrow 
of Arianism, and this was followed by the suppression of Pagan¬ 
ism, against which a final edict was promulgated A.D. 390. In 
Egypt, the yiar before, the temple of Serapis at Alexandria had 
been captured after much bloodshed by the Christian mob and 
turned mto a church. Generally the Coptic Christians were 
content to build their churches within ^e ancient temples, 
plastering over or effacing the sculptures which were nearest to 
the ground and in the way of the worshippers. They do not 
seem to liave been very zealous in the work of destruction; 
the native religion was already dead and they had no fear of it. 
The prosperity of the church was the sign of its decay, and before 
long we find persecution and injustice disgracing the seat of 
Atfiinasius. Cyril, the patriarch of Alexandria(A.D.4i5),expelled 
the Jews from the capital with the aid of the mob, and by the 
murder of the beautiful philosopher Hypatia mark^ the lowest 
depth to which ignorant fanaticism could descend. A schism now 
pr^uced lengthened civil war and alienated Eg3;pt from the 
empire. The distinction between religion and politics seemed to 
be lost, and the government grew weaker and weaker. The 
system of local government by citizens had now entirely dis¬ 
appeared. Offices, with new Byzantine names, were now almost 
hereditary in the wealthy land-owning families. The Greek 
rulers of the Orthodox faith were unable to protect the tillers 
of the soil, and these, being of the Monophysite persuasion and 
having their own church and patriarch, hated the Orthodox 
patriarch (who from the time of Justinian onwards was identical 
with the prefect) and all his following. Towards the middle of 
the sthcoitury, the Blemmyes, quiet smee the reign of Diocletian, 
TCcommenced their incursions, and were even jomed in them by 
the Noliatae. These tribes were twice brought to account 
severely for their misdoings, but not effectually checked. It 
was in these circumstances that Egypt fell without a conflict 
when attacked by Chosroes (a.d. 616). After ten years of 
Persian dominion the success of Heraclius restored Egypt to 
the empire, and for a time it again received a Greek governor. 
The Monophysites, who had ^en advantage of the Persian 
occupation, were persecuted and their patriarch expelled. The 
Arab conquest was welcomed by the native Christians, but with 
it they ceased to be the Egyptian nation. Their language is 
still used in their churches, but it is no longer spoken, and 
its literature, which is wholly ecclesiastical, has been long 
unproductive. 

The decline of Egypt was due to the purely military govern¬ 
ment of the Romans, and their subsequent alliance with the 
<sreek party of Alexandria, which never represented the country. 
Under weak emperors, the rest of Egypt was exposed to the 
inroads of savages, and left to fall into a condition of barbarism. 
Ecdesiastical disputes tended to alienate both the native popula¬ 
tion and the Alexandrians. Thus at last the country was merely 
hetd'b^ armed force, and the authority of the governor was little 
recognized beyond the capital, except where garrisons were 
stationed. There was no milita^ spirit in a population unused 
to arms, nor any disinclination to fa« relieved f mm an arbitrary 
and perKcuting rule. Thus tiw Moslem conquest was easy. 

‘ ■ * 

Bibl|ogram|v .—BMtmsiic Putiod. —^See the special articles 
AtxxAMDxu, ’Ae.,'%il especially ProLEMtes; J. P. MahaSy, The' 
JEmpite of'JAe Ptolemies (London, 1895 ), A History of Efypt under 


the Ptobmaie Dynasty (London, 1899); A. BouehA-Leoiereq, Histoirs 
des LagMes U vob., P^s, 1903- ); E. A. W. Budge, A History 

of Egypt, vols. vii.-viii. (Loadon, 1902); 1. G. Milne, A History 
of Egypt under Roman Rule (London, 1898]; £. Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire (edited byj. B, Boiy) (London, igoo). 
The administration and condition of Egypt under the Ptolemaic 
and Roman rules are abundantly illiwttated in recently discovered 
papjrri, see especially the English pubUcations oi B. P. Grenfell and 
A. S. Hunt [Memoirs of the Graeeo-Roniau Branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund) and F. G. Kenyon (British Museum Catalogues); 
also Mr Kenyon's annual summaries in the Archaeological Report of 
the, Egypt Exploration Fund. An ample selection of the Greek in¬ 
scriptions from Egypt is to be found in W. Dittenbergcr, Orientis 
Graeci inscriptiones selectae (2 vols., Leipzig, 1003-1905). 

(R. S. P.: F.Ll.C.) 

2. MalMtnmedan Period. 

(1) Moslem Conquest of Egypt. —In accordance with the scheme 
of universal conquest conceived by die founder of Islam, an 
army of some 4000 men was towards the end of the year a.d. 639 
sent against Egypt under the command of *Amr (see 'Amr-ibn- 
kl-Ass), by tte second caliph, Omar 1 ., who had some doubt 
as to the expediency of the enterprise. The commander marched 
from ^rria through El-Arish, easily took Farama or Pelusium, 
and thmee proceed to Bilbeis, where he was delayed for a 
month; having captured this place, he proceeded to a point 
on the Nile called Umm Dunain, the siege of which also occasioned 
him some difficulty. After taking it, he crossed the Nile to the 
Fayum. On the 6th of June of the following year (640) a second 
army of 12,000 men, despatched by Omar, arrived at Heliopolis 
(On). 'Amr recrossed the river and joined it, but presently wa.s 
confronted by a Roman army, which he defeated at the battle 
of Heliopolis (July 640); this victory was followed by the siege 
of Babylon, which after some futile attempts at negotiation was 
taken partly by storm and partly by capitulation on Good Friday, 
the 6th of April 641. 'Amr next proceeded in the direction of 
Alexandria, which was surrendered to him by a treaty signed 
on the 8th of November 641, under which it was to be occupied 
by the Moslems on the 29th of September of the following year. 
The interval was spent by him in founding the city Fostat 
(Fust&J), near the modem Cairo, and callecl after the camp 
(Fossaium) occupied by him while besieging Babylon; and in 
reducing those coast towns that still offered resistance. The 
Theboid seems to have surrendered with scarcely any opposition. 

The ease with which this valuable province was wrenched 
from the Roman empire appears to have been due to the treachery. 
of the governor of Egypt, Cyrus, patriarch of Alexandria, and 
^Hie incompetence of the generals of the Roman forces. The 
former, called by tte Arabs Mukaukis (Muqauqis) from his 
Coptic name Pkauchios, had for ten years before the arrival of 
'Amr maintained a fierce persecution of the Jacobite sect, to 
which the bulk of the Copts belonged. During the siege of 
Babylon he had been recalled and exiled, but after the death of 
Heraclius had been reinstated as patriarch by Heraclonas, and 
been welcomed back to Alexandria with general rejoicing in 
September 641. Since Alexandria could neither have been 
stoimed nor sUrved out by the Arabs, his motives for surrender 
ing it, and with it the whole of Egypt, have been variously 
interpreted, some supposing him to have been secretly a convert 
to Islam. The notion that the Arab invaders were welcomed 
and assisted by the Copts, driven to desperation by the persecu¬ 
tion .of Cyrus, appears to be refuted ty the fact that the mvaders 
treated both Copts and Romans with the same ruthlesstrep ; 
but the dissensions which prevailed in the Christ^ communities, 
leading to riots and even civil war in Alexandria and elsewhere, 
probably weakened resistance to the common enemy. An 
attempt was made in the year 643 with a force under Manuel, 
commander of d>e Imperial forces, to regain Alexandria for the 
Byzantine empire; 'the city was suipnsed, and held tail the 
summer of 646, when it was again stormed by ‘Anu:. In 654 a 
fleet was equipped by Constans with a view to an invasion, but 
it was repulsed, and partly,destroyed by storm. From that time 
no serious effort was made by the Eastern Empire to regain pos- 
aeHion of toe country. And it would appear that at the time of 
the attempt by Manuel the Arabs were actually assisted by the 
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Copts, who at the first had {pwid the Mostem' lighter tiun the 
Roman yoke. 

A question often debated by Arabic authors is* whether Egypt 
was taken by storm or capitulation, but, so far as the timisfer- 
ence of the country was accomplished by the first 
e^tau!- Alexandria, there seems no doubt that the 

ttm ' latter view is correct, 'fte terms were those on 
which conquered communities were ordinarily taken 
under Moslem protection. In return for a tribute of money 
(jttyah) and food for the troops of occupation (darffraf-of-fadm), 
^e Christian inhabitants of Egypt were to be excused mflit^ 
service, and to be left free in the observance of their religion 
and the administration of their affairs. 

From 639 to 968 Egypt was a province of the Eastern Caliph¬ 
ate, and was ruled by governors sent from tihe cities which at 
different times ranked as capitals. Like other provinces of the 
later Abl^id Caliphate its rulers were, during this period, able 
to establish quasi-independent dynasties, such being those of 
the Tulunids who ruled from 868 to 905, and the Ikshidis from 
935-969. In 969 the country was conquered by Jauhar for 
the Fatimite caliph Mo'izz, who transferred his capital from 
Mahdia (g.v.) in the Maghrib to Cairo. This dynasty lasted till 
1171, when Egypt was again embodied in the Abbasid empire 
by Saladin, who, however, was himself the founder of a quasi¬ 
independent dynasty called the Ayyubites or Ayyubids, which 
lasted till 1252. The Ajyubites were followed by the Mameluke 
dynasties, usually classified as Babri from 1252-1382, and Burji 
from 1382-1517; these sovereigns were nomin^ly under the 
suzerainty of Abbasid caliphs, who were in reality instruments 
of the Mameluke sultans, and resided at Cairo. In 1517 Egypt 
became part of the Ottoman empire and was governed by pashas 
sent from Constantinople, whose influence about 1707 gave way 
to that of officials chosen from the Mamelukes who bore the title 
Sheik al-balad. After the episode of the French occupation, 
government by pashas was restored ; Mehemet Ali (appointed 
pasha in 1805) obtained from the Porte in 1841 the right to 
bequeath the sovereignty to his descendants, one of whom, 
Ismail Pasha, received the title Khedive, which is still held by 
Mehemet All’s descendants. 

(2) The following is a list of the governors of Egypt in these 
successive periods:— 


(a) During the undivided Caliphate. 
’Amr-ibn-el-Ass, a.h. 18-14 (a.d. 630-645). 

'Abdallah b. Sa'd b. Abl Sarh, 24-36 (645-656). 

Qais b. .Sa'd b. 'Ubadah, 36 (657-658). 

Mahommed b. Abu Bekr, 37-38 {658). 

Ashtar MSUk b. al-H8rith (appointed, but never governed). 
'Amr-ibn-el-Ass, 38-43 (658-663). 

'Utbah b. Abu Sofiftn, 43-44 (664-665). 

'Utbah b. 'Amir, 44-45 (665). 

Maslama b. Mukhallad, 45-02 (665-682). 

Sa'ld b. Yazid b. 'Alqam^, 62-64 (682-684). 
Abdurrahman b. 'Utbah b. Jahdam, 64-65 (684). . 

Abdalaziz ('Abd al-'AzIz) b. MerwSn, 65-86 (685-703). 
'Abdallah b. 'Abd al-Maiik, 86-go (705-708). 

Qurrah b. Sharlk al-'AbsI, 90-96 (709-714). 

'Abd al-Malik b. RlfSah al-Fahmi, 9^9 (715-717). 
Ayyflb b. Shurabbll al-Aabahi, 99-101 (717-720). 

Bishr b. 8aiwSn al-Kalbl, loi-ioz (720-721). 

Hanzalah b. ^afwin, 102-105 (721-72^). 

Mahommed b. 'Abd al-Malik, 105 (724). 

9nrr b. YOsuf, 105-108 (724-727). 

^afc b. aJ-'Walid, 108 (727). 

'Abd al-Malik b. Kiift'ui, 109 (727). 

AValid b. Riffi'ah, 109-117 (727-735). 

'Abd al-Rahman b. .Kh&lld, 117-118 (735). 

t anzalab b. ^afwftn, 118-124 (735-742). 

ais b. fil-Walid, (742-745). 

.'RassAn b. 'AtAhiyah al-'Ta'pld, 127 (745). 

Bale b. al-Wafid, 127 (745). 

IHautharah b. Stthau al-BAhill, 128-131 (745-749). 
Mughlrah b. 'Ubaidallah al-FazArt, 131-132 (749). 

'Abd al-Malik b. MarwAn al-Lakbml, 132 (750). 

BAlih b. 'AD, 133 (750-731)- 

Aba 'Ann 'Abaahnalik b. Yazid, 133-136 (7(51-753). 

SAlih b, 'AB, 136-137 (753-755)-^»«»d time. 

Abfl 'AUn, 137-141 (755-758)—second time. 

M^ b. Ka'b b. 'Uynhiah al-Tamlml, 141 (758-759). 


Mahommed b. al-Aab'a& b. 'Ugbab- aPXknxCI, 141-143 (759- 
760). 

f .umald b. Qahtabah b. ShaMb al-Tl^i, 143-144 (760-762). 

azid b. RAtim b. Kabisah al-Muhallabt, 144-151 (762-7^). 
'Abdallah b. 'AbdatiahmAn b. Moawiya b. Ijludmi, 152-135 

MaSmm^ b. Abdarmhmaa.b. Moawiya b. Ijludaij, 155 (772). 
MQsA b. 'Ulayy b. RalAh al-IAkhmi, 155-161 (772-778]. 

'IsA b. LuqmAn b. Mahommed al-Jumahi, 161-102 '(77S). 
'WAiJihi 162 (779). 

Manaflr b. Ywa-h. Manifir al-'Ru'aiid, 162 (779). 

Aba 881 >h YahyA b. DAwOd b. Mamdud, 162-164 (779-780). 
SAlim b..SawAidab'al‘Tam!mi, 164 (780-781). 

XbrAhlm b< 8AUh b. 'AB, 1165-167 (781-784)., 

MOsA b. MnsTab b, al-Mbt al-Khath'ubl, 167-168 (784-785). 
'UsAmah b.'Amr b.' Akiamah al-Ma'Afiil, 168 (785). 
al-Fadl b. 8Alib b. 'AU al-'AbbIsI, 168-169 (785486). 

'AH b. SulaimAn b. 'All aI-‘AbbA^ 169-171 {780-787). 

MusA b, ‘IsA b. MflsA al-'AbbAsI,, 171-172 (787-789), 

Maslamah b. YabyA b. Qurrah al-BaiiB, 172-173 {7^790), 
Mahommed b. Ziihair al-Aidl, 173 (790). 

OAwfid b. ‘Yaidd b. I^tim al-Muballald, 174-175 (790). 

MusA b. 'IsA al-'AbbAsl, 175-176 (790-792). 

IbrAhim b. ^Alffi, 176 (792). 

8Alih b. IbrUIm, 176 (792). 

Abdallah b. al-Musay^b b. Zuhair sd-pabbt, 176-177 (792- 
793 )- 

IshAq b. SulaimAn b, 'AB al-'AbbAsi, 177-178 (793-794). 
Hardiamah b. A'yan, 178 (794-795). 

'ObaidaBah b. ai-Mahdl, 179 (795). 

MflsA b. *lsA al-'AbbAsI, 179-180 (795-796), 

'ObaidaBah b. al-Mahdt, 180-181 (796-797)—second time. 
IsmA'il b. SAlih b. 'AB M-'AbbAsi, iSi-ib (797-798). 

IsmA'n b. 'IsA b. MOsA al-'AbbAak 182-183 (798). 

Lattb b. al-Fadl al-Abiwardi, 183-187 (798-803). 

Ahmad b. IsmA'U b. 'AH al-'AbbAsi, 187-189 (B03-805). 
'ObaidaBah b. Mahommed b. IbrAhim al-AbbAsI, 189-190 
(805-806). • 

Rusam b. Jamil, 190-192 (806-808). 

MABk b. Dalham b. 'IsA al-Kalbl, 192-193 (808). 

Hasan b. al-TahtAh, 193-194 (808-809). 

l^tim b. Harthamah b. A'yan, 194-195 (809-811). 

JAbir b. ai-Ash'ath b. YahyAal-TAl, 193-196 (8ii-8ia). 

-AbbAd b. Mahommed b. MayyAn ai-Balkhi, 196-198 (812-813). 
Mottalib b. 'Abdallah b. MABk al-KhozAI, 198 (813-814). 
'AbbAs b. MQsA b. 'IsA al-'AbbAsI, 198-199 (814). 

Mottalib b. 'Abdallah, 199-aao (814-816)—second time. 

Sari b. al-Makam b. Vasuf, 200-301 (816). 

SulaimAn b. GhAlib b. Jibill al-BAjlB. 201 (816-S17). 

Sari b. al-i^akam, 201-403 (817-820). 

Abfl Naer Mahommed b. fU-Sorl, 205 (820-821). 

'ObaidaBah b. al-Sarl, 205-211 (821-826). 

'Abdallah b. TAhir, a t-213 (826-829). 

Mahommed b. HArOn (M-Mo'taaim), 213-414 (829). 

'Umair b. Al-Walld al-Tambni al-BiAdhacdiisL 314 (839). 

'IsA b. Yazid, 214 (829). 

'Abduyah b. JabiUah, 315-216 (830-831). 

'IsA b. Manaflr b. MOsA u-RAfi'I,wi6-^2I7 (831-.832,). 

Nafr b. Abdallah Kaidar al-Safadi, 217-319 (832-834)1 
Muzafiar b. Kaidai, 219 (834). 

MQsA b. AbiTAbbAs ThAblt al-Ranatl, 219-224 (834-839). 

MABk b. Kudar al-8aiadl, 324-226 (839-^1). 

'AB b. YahyA abu’l-Hasaa al-Annani, 226-228 (841-842). 

'IsA b. ManaOr al-RAfii, 329-233 (843-847). 

Harthamah b. al-Nadir al-Jabaiu, 233-234 (848-849): - 
MAtim b. Harthamah, 234 (849). 

'All b. YahyA, 254-233 (849-850), 

IshAq b. YahyA al- Kh at lAn l, 335-93 • ’830-831). . 

'Abd al-WAhid b. YahyA b. Sh^Qr, 336-338 (831-852) 

'Anbaaa b. IshAq b. Shamir, ,238-242 (832-836). 

Yazid b. 'Abdallah b. DlnAr, 242-253 (856-867). 

MuzAhhn b. KbAqAn al-'Turkl, 253-254 (867-868). 

Ahmad b. MuzAum b. KhiqAn. 354 (868). . 

Uijaz b. Ulugh TarkbAn al-Turk{, 254 {668). 

Tulunid house. 

Ahmad b. ffllfin, 254-270 (868-884). 

KhomAri^ b. Ahmad, 270-2^ , (8^-89$), 

Jaish b. KhomArdya, 282 (89$), 

HArfln b. KhomAriiya, 283-292 (^6-904). ,. 

ShaibAn b. Ahmad, 292 (905). 

'IsA b. Mahommed al-NaoihAiT, 292 (90^. , 

Mahommed b. 'AB Al-Khsdanjt, 292-293IS65-906). 

'IsA al-Nafllhail, 293-297'(9c^it>)--HHeena tlma. 

Takin b. AbdaBah al-Rhaiad, 29^-302 (910-915). 

• DhukA al-Rflml, 303-307 (9l^^l.9). 

Takin b. 'Abdallah, 367-«]9 «9i9^3i)—second thne. 

Abfl QAbfla Mahmfld b. Bmnau, 309 (92])). ''' ' ' 

HilAlb. Badr, 309-3x1 (9*52^:' ' ' 
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A^^auul b. KauJilagh, 311 (923). ‘ 

Tula b. AMaUah, 311-321 (923-933)—third time. 
Mahommed b. Takin, 321 (933). 


JhsUit House. 

Mabommed b. al-Ikshid, 321 (933). 

[Ahmad b. KaidUagh, 32J-322 (933-934)]. 

Mabommed b. T“g“j. 3 * 3-334 (934-946)-—second time, 
trmflr b. al-IksUd, 334-349 (946^1). 

AHb. al-Ikshld, 349-355 (^1-966). 

KafGr b. Abdallah al-lkshidl, 355-3^7 (9^-968). 


Abu'l-Fawftria Ahmad b. 'Alt 1 


Iksbld, 357 (968). 


(6) FSlimiU CaUphs, 357-567 ( 969 -lt 7 i). 

Mo'izz Abu Tamim Ma'add (or li-dln allGh), 357-365 (969-975). 
'AaU AbQ ManaGr NizJr (al-'A*lz bilUh), 305-386 (975-996). 
Hakim [Aba'All Manjar], 386-411 (996-1020). 

^ahir [AbuT-Hasan 'ABl, 411-427 (1020-1033). 

Mostanair [AbB Tamim Ma'add], 427-487 (1035-1094). 

Mosta'H [Abn’l-(^sim Abmad], 487-495 (1094-1101). 

Amir [AbS'AJB Manaar], 495-524 (1101-1130). 

Hafiz [Abu'I-MaimBn 'Abd al-Majid], 524-544 (1130-1149). 

?afir [AMi'l-Mangar Isma'iT), 544-549 (1149-1154). 

Fa'iz |Abu'l-Qasim 'Isa], 549-555 (1154-1160). 

'Adid [Aba Mabommed 'Abdaliah], 555-567 (1160-1171). 

(c) Ayyiihile Sultans, 564-648 (1169-1250). 

Malik al Nasir §aiah al-din YBsuf b. Ay)rfib (Saladin), 564 -580 
(1169-1193). 

Malik al-Aziz Tmad al-din Othman, 589-595 (1193-1198). 

Malik al-Mansar Mabommed, 595-596 (1198-1199). 

Malik al-'A^ Saif al-din Abfi Bakr, 596-^15 (1199-1218). 

Malik al-Kamil Mabommed, 615-635 (1218-1238). 

MaUk al-'Adil II. Saif al-dht Aba Bakr, 635-637 (1238-1240). 
Malik ul-Salib Najm al-din Ayyfib, 637-647 (1240-1249). 

Malik al-Mo'azzam Tfiranshah, 647-648 (1249-1250). 

Malik al-Ashraf Mfisa, 648-650 (1250-1252). 

• (d) Sahri Mamelukes, 648-792 (1230-1390). 

Shajar al-durr, 648 (1250). 

Mabk al-Mo'izz 'Izz al-din Aibek, 648-633 (1230-1237). 

Malik al-ManaOr Nureddin 'Ali, 655-657 (1257-1259). 

Malik al-Mozaffar Saif al-din Koirz, 657-6^ (1259-1260). 
Malik al-;^ahir [Rukn al-din (Rutoeddin) Bibars Bundukdari], 
658-676 (1260-1277). 

Mabk ai-Sa'id NBair al-din Barakah Khftn, 676-678 (1277- 
1279). 

Mabk al-'Adil Badr al-din Salfimish, 678 (1279). 

Malik al-MansBr Saif al-din Qala'Cn, 678-689 (1279-1290). 
Malik al-Asbraf [@al 4 b al-din Khalil], 689-693 (1290-1293). 
MaUk al-Nfisir [Nasir al-din Mabommed], 693-694 (1293-1294). 
Malik al-'. 4 dil [Zain al-din Kitboga], 694-696 (1294-1296). 
ManzBr [Husam al-din LajIn], 696-^^ (1296-1298). 

Nasir Mahommed (again), 698-708 (1298-1308). 

Mozaffar [Rukn al-din Bibars Jfishengir], 708-709 (1308-1310). 
Naair Mabommed (third time), 709-741 (1310-1341). 

Man«ar [Saif al-din AbO Bakr], 741-742 (1341). 

Ashiaf [Aia'u 'l-din Kuchuk], 742 (1341-1342). 

Na^ir [Shihab al-din Ahmad], 742-743 (1342). 

Sabh 'Imad al-din IsmSil], 743-746 (1342-1345). 

Kamil [Saif al-din Sha'banI, 746-747 (1343-1346). 

Mozafiar [Saif al-din HajjIJ, 747-748 (1346-1347). 

Naair [Nfiair al-din H®snn), 748-752 (1347-1351). 

Mb^ [Salih al-din gabh], 752-755 (i 35 i-i 354 )- 
Nagir [Hasan] (again), 753-762 (1354-1361). 

Manffir fSal^ al-din Mabommed], 762-764 (1361-1363). 
Ashraf [Naair al-din Sha'bfin], 764-778 (1363-1377). 

Mansfir ['Aia’u T-din 'All], 778-783 (1377-1381). 

^aiih [9alah al-din HaJjlJ. 783-784 (1381-1382). 

Barkfik or Ba^aq (see below), 784-791 (1382-1389). 

Hajji agom, with title ol Mozafiar, 791-792 (1389-1390). 

(s) Burji Mamelukes, 784-922 (1382-1317). 

?ahlr [Saif al-din Barqaq], 784-801 (1382-1398) [interrupted 
„ by mjji, 791 - 79 *]. 

Nasir [Naair al-din Faraj], 801-808 (1398-1405). 

ManaBr ['Izz al-dbi Abdalaziz ('Abd al-'Aziz)], 808-809 (1405- 
1406). 

Naair Farai (again), 869-815 (1406-1412). 

'Adil Mostafa (Abbasid caUpb), 815 (1412). 

Mu’ayyad [Sheikh]-, 815-824 (1412-1421). 

Moaanar [Ahmad], 824 (1421). 

Zahir [Saif al-din Tatar], 824 (1421). 

sa^ p^r al-dhi Mahommed], 824-825 (1421-1422), 

Ashraf [Sail al-dSn Barabai], 825-842 (1422-1438). 

'Aziz [jrail al-din Yasuf], (1438). 

ZahirTs^f kl-dhi Takmak], 842-857 (1438-1453). , 
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Zabir [Saif al-din Khoahkadam], 865-672 (1461-1467). 
Zahir Saif al-din Yelbai or Bilbai], 872 (1467). 
zabir TlmBrbogha], 872-^3 (1467-1468). 

Ashraf [Saif al-din (Kait Bey)], 873-901 (146B-1495). 
Nafir [Mahommed], 901-904 (1495-1498). 

Zahir [Kansah], 904-905 (1498-1499). 

Ashraf [janbault or Jan Belat], 905-^i (1499-1501). 
‘Adil Tumanbey (1501). 

Ashraf [Kansah Gharfl, 906-922 (1501-1516). 

Ashraf [Tamanbey], 922 (1316-1517), 

(/) Turkish Governors after Ike Ottoman Conquest. 


KhairBey, 923 (1517). 
Muatafa Pasha, 926 (1520). 
Abroad, 929 (1523). 

Qasim, 930 (15*4). 

Ibrahim, 931 (1523). 
Suleiman, 933 (15*7). 
DawGd, 945 (1538). 

All, 956 (1549). 

Mabommed, 961 (1554). 


Iskandar, 963 (1556). 

lim, 968 (1 


5 * 51 ). 


lidar, 1057 


Hosain, 1085 (1674). 

Hasan al-janbalat, 1087 (1678). 
Othmin, 1091 (1680). 

Hasan al-Silabdar, 1099 (1688). 
Ahmad, 1101 (i6go). 

'All Qilij, 1102 (1691). 

Ismail, 1107 (1696). 

Hosain, 1109 (1697). 

(^ra Mahommed or Ahmad, 
111! (1699). 

Mahommed Rami, 1116 (1704). 
'AH Muslim, 1118 (1706). 

Hosain Ketkhuda, 1119 (1707). 
Ibrahim QabOdfin, 1121 (1709). 
Khalil, 1122 (1710). 

Wall, 1123 (1711). 

'Abidin, 1127 (1715). 

'AH Izmirli, 1129 (1717). 

Rajab, 1130 (1718). 

Mahommed al-BAsbimi, 1132 
(1720). 

'AH, 1138 (1728). 

Bafcir, 1141 (1729). 

'Abdallah Kubfarln, 1142 (1729). 
Mabommed Sihibdar,ii44 (1732). 
Othman Hntabi, 1146 (1733). 
Baktr, 1148 (1735). 

Mustafa, 1149 (1736). 

Sulaiman b.al-'Azim,ii52 (17.39). 
'All Hakim Oghlu, 1153 (1740). 
Yahya, 1154 (1741). 

Mahommed Yedkeshi, 1156 
(> 743 ). 

Mahommed Raghib, 1158 (1745). 
Ahmad Kuruzir, 1161 11748). 
Sharif'Abdallah, 1163 (1750). 
Mabommed Amin, 1166 (1753). 
Mustafa, 1166 (1753). 

'AH Hakim Oghlu, 1169 (1756). 
Mabommed Sa'id, 1171 (1758). 
Mustafa, 1173 (1759). 

Abmad Kamu, 1174 (1761). 
Bakir, 1175 (1761). 

Hasan, 1176 (1761). 

Hamzah, iito U 7 ® 5 ). 
Jiahommed ^qim, 1181 (1767). 
Mahommed Uiftu, 1182 (1768). 
Abmad, 1183 (1770). 

Qara Khalil, 1184 (1770). 
Mustafa NabukI, 1188 (1774). 
Ibiiblm 'ArabgirU, 1189 (1773). 
Mahommed 'Izzet, 1190 (1776). 
Isma'Il, 1193 (i779). 

Mahommed Malik, 1195 (1781). 
Sharif'All Qassah, 1196 (l78-2). 
Mahommed Silabdar, 1196 (1783). 
Mahommed YeyeB, 1200 (1785). 
‘Abidin Sharif, 1201 (1787). 
Isma'Il TBnisI, 1203 (1788). 

^b Qaisarli, 1209 (1794). 

Aba Bakr Tatabuki, 1211 
(1796). 


AH abKhidim, _ 

Mustafa, 969 (if^i). 

'All al-Safi, 971 (1563). 

MafamBd, 973 (1566). 

®»>^. 975 (>367). 

Hosain, 980 (1373). 

Maslb, 982 (1575). 

Hasan al-Knadim, 988 (1580). 

Ibrilhlm, 991 11583). 

Sinan, 992 (1584). 

Uwais, 994 (1585). 

Hfifiz Ahmad, 999 (1591). 

Kurt', 1003 (1395). 

Sayyid Mahommed, 1004 (1596). 

Khi^r, 1006 (1398). 

'AH al-Silabdar, 1009 (1601). 

Ibrahim, 1012 (160^). 

Mahommed al-Karii, 1013 (1605). 

Hasan, 1014 (1605). 

Mahommed al-SBn, 1016 (1607). 

Abmad al-Daftardai, 1022 (1613). 

Muatafa l4iiakli, 1026 (1617). 

Ja'far, 1027 (1618). 

Mustafa, 1928 (1619). 

Hosain, 1028 (1619). 

Mahommed, 1031 (1622). 

Ibrahim, 1031 (1622). 

Mustafa, 1032 (1623). 

'AH, 1032 (1623). 

Mustafa, 1032 (1624). 

Bairam, 1036 (1626). 

Mabommed, 1037 (1627). 

Masa, 1040 (1631). 

‘KhaUl al-Bustanjl, 1041 (1631). 

Abmad al-KBrji, 1042 (1633). 

Hosain, 1045 (1636). 

Mahommed b. Abmad, 1047 
(1638). 

Mustafa al-Bust6njI, 1049 (1639). 

MaqsBd, 1050 (1641). 

Suyan Bey, 1054 (1644). 

Awab, 1055 (1645). . 

Mabommed b. Haii 
(1647). 

Abmad, 1058 (1648). 

'Abd al-Rabman, 1061 (1651). 

Mabommed al ■ SUabfut, 1062 

(165*). 

GhazI, 1066 (1655). 

Omar, 1067 (1652). 

Ahmad, 1077 (1666). 

Ibrahim, 1078 (1667). 

French Occupation. 

Khosrev, 1216 (1802). Ali Jaza'irli or Tarabuki, 1218 

jahir, 1218 (1803). (1803). 

Khorshld, 1219 (1804). 

(g) Hereditary Pashas {later Khedives), from 1220 {from 1805). 
Mehemet 'AH, 1220-1264 (1805- Sa'id, 1270-1280 (1854-1863). 

1B48). IsmH'H, 1280-1300 (1863-1882). 

Ibrahim, 1264 (1848). Tewflk, 1300-1309 (1882-1892). 

'Abbas I., 1264-1270 (1848-1854). Abbas II., 1309 (1892). 

(3) Period under Governors sent from the Metropolis of the 
eastern Caliphate .—^The first governor of the newly acquired 
province was the conqueror 'Amr, whose juiis(£ction was 
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presently restricted to Lower ijgypt; Upper Egypt, which was 
divided into three provinces, bemg assigned to Abdallih b. Sifd, 
on whom the third caliph conferred the government of Lower 
Egypt also, 'Amr being recalled, owing to his unwillin^ess to 
extort from his subjects as much money as would satisfy the 
caliph. In the Rubles which overtook fte Mamie empire with 
the accession of Othman, Egypt wa$ greatly involved, and it 
had to be reconquered from the adherents of Ali for Moawiya 
{Mo'awiyah) by ‘Amr, who in a.h. 38 was rewarded for his ser¬ 
vices by bemg reinstated as governor, with the right to appro¬ 
priate the surplus revenue instead of sending it as tribnte to the 
metropolis. In the confusion which followed on the death of 
the Omayyad caliph Yazid the Egyptian Moslems declared 
themselves for AbdwlSh b. Zobair, but their leader was defeated 
in a battle near Ain Shams (December 684) by MerwSn b. Hakam 
(Merwln I.), who had assumed the Caliphate, and the conqueror’s 
son Abd al-‘Aziz was appointed governor. They also declared 
themselves against the usurper MerwSn II. in 745, whose lieu¬ 
tenant al-]Hautharah had to enter Fostat at the head of an army. 
In 750 MerwSn II. himself came to Egypt as a fugitive from the 
Abb^ids, but found that the bulk of the Moslem population 
had already joined with his enemies, and was defeated and slain 
in the neighbourhood of Giza in July of the same year. The 
Abbasid general, §Slih b. Ali, who had won the victory, was then 
appointed governor. 

During the period that elajMcd between the Moslem conquest 
and the end of the Omayyad dynasty the nature'of the Arab 
occupation had changed from what had originally been intended, 
the establishment of garrisons, to systematic colonization. 
Conversions of Copts to Islam were at first rare, and the old 
system of taxation was maintained for the greater part of the first 
Islamic century. This was at the rate of a dinar per feddan, of 
which the proceeds were used in the first place for the pay of the 
troops and their families, with about half the amount in kind 
for the rations of the army. The process by which the first of 
these contributions was turned into coin is still obscure; it is 
dear that the corn when threshed was taken over by certain 
public officials who deducted the amount due to the state. In 
general the system is well illustrated by the papyri forming the 
Schott-Reinhiardt collection at Heidel berg (edited by C. H. Becker, 
igo6), which contain a number of letters on the subject from 
Qurr^ b. Sharik, governor from a.h. 90 to The old division 
of the country mto districts (nomoi) is maintained, and to the 
inhabitants of these districts demands are directly addressed 
by the governor of Egypt, while the head of the community, 
ordinarily a Copt, but in some cases a Moslem, is responsible 
for compliance with the demand. An offidal called “ receiver ” 
(qabbdl) is chosen by the inhabitants of each district to take 
charge of the produce till it is delivered into the public magazines, 
and receives 5 % for his trouble. Some further details are 
to be found in documents preserved by the arcliMologist 
Maqrizi, from which it appears that the sum for whiA,each 
district was responsible was distributed over the unit in such 
a way that artisans and tradesmen paid at a rate similar to that 
which was enforced on those employed in agriculture. It is not 
known at what time the practice of having the amount due 
settled by the community was altered into that according to 
which it was settled by the governor, or at what time tiie practice 
of deducting from the tot 5 certain expenses necessary for the 
maintenance of the community was abandoned. The researches 
of Wellhausen and Becker have made it clear that the difference 
which is iparked in later Islam between a poll-tax (jizytA) and 
a land-tax (kharif) did not at first exist: me papyri of tiie ist 
century know only of the jizyah, which, however, is not a poll-tax 
but a land-tax'(in the main). The development of the poll-tax 
imposed on members of tolerated cults seems to be due to various 
causes, chief of them the acquisition of land by Moslems, rriio 
were not at first allowed to possess any, the conversion of Copfe 
landowners to Islam, gnd the enforcement (towards the end of 
the rst cen^ry of Islam) of the poll-tax on monks, nxe treasury 
could not gfiord to lose the land-tax, whidh it would natunjBy 
forfeit by the first two of tiie above occurrence, and we read Of 
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various expedients being tried to prevent this loss. Such were 
making tM Christian Community to w^ch the proselyte had 
belonged pay as much as it had paid when his lands belonged to 
it, making proselytes pay as before their conversion, ot com¬ 
pelling them to abandon their lands on conversion. Eventually 
the theory spread that aB land paid land-tax, whereas naeffll^ 
of tolerated sects paid a personal tax also; but during jhe 
evolution of tiiis doctrine the rriations between conquerors and 
conquered became more and more strained, and from the time 
when the control of the finance was sep^ted from the admin¬ 
istration of the country (A.fi. 715) coraptemts of extortion beedme 
serious; under tiie predecessor of Qurrah, ‘Abdall&h b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik, the country suffered from famine, and under this roler it 
was unable to recover. Under the finance minister Obaidallah 
b. Uabh&b (7S0-734) the first government survey by Moslems 
was made, followed ly a census; but before this time the higher 
administrative posts had been largely taken out of the hands of 
Copts and filled with Arabs. The resentment of the Copts finally 
expressed itself in a revolt, which broke out in the year ' 

7Z5, and was suppressed with difficulty. Two years 
after, m order that the Arab element in Egypt r^ht 
be strengthened, a colony of North Arabians (Qaisites) was sent 
for and planted near Bilbeis, reaching the number of 3000 
persons; this immigration also restored the balance between 
the two branches of the Arab race, as the first immigrants had 
belonged almost exclusively to the South Arabian sto^. Me^- 
while the employment of the Arabic language had been steadily 
gaining ground, and in 706 it was made the official language of the 
bureaux, though the occasional use of Greek for this purpose 
is attested by documents as late as the year 780. Other revolts 
of the Copts are recorded for the year 739 and 750, the* last 
year of Omayyad domination. The outbreaks in all cases are 
attributed to increased taxation. 

The Abbasid period was marked at its commencement'by the 
erection of a new capital to the north of Fostat, bearing ^e 
name 'Askar or “ camp.” Apparentiy at this time the practice 
of farming the taxes began, which naturally led to even greater 
extortion than before; and a fresh rising of the Copts is recorded 
for the fourth year of Abbasid rule. Governors, as will be seen 
from tiie list, were frequently changed. The ttree officials of 
importance whose nomination is mentimied by the historians in 
addition to that of the governor were the commander of the 
bodyguard, the minister of finance and the judge. Towards &e 
begmning of the 3rd Islamic century the practice of giving 
Egypt in fief to a governor was resumed by tiie caliph Mamfin, 
who bestowed this privilege on ‘Abdallfth b. Tlahir, who in 8x7 
was sent to recover Alexandria, wKSch for some ten ye»a had 
been held by exiles from Spain. 'Abdallah b. Tfthir decided to 
reside at Bagdad, sending a deputy to Egypt to govern for him j 
and this example was afterwards followed. In 8*8, when 
Mamun’s brotiier Mota^im was feudal lord, a violoit insurrection 
broke out in the IJauf, occasioned, as usual, by excessive taxar 
tion j it was partly quelled in the next year by Mota|im, who 
mardied against tiie rebels with an army of 4000 Turks.^ ’ The 
rebellion broke out repeatedly in the following years, and in 831 
the Copts joined with the Arabs against the government; 
state of affairs became so serious' that the caliph Mamfin himseU 
visited Egypt, arriving at Fostat in February 83a; his general 
Afshin fought a decisive battle with the rebeu at Bfisharfid 
in tiie 9 <uif region, at which the Copts Were compelled to sur¬ 
render ; the males were massacred and tiie women and children 
sold as slaves. 

This event finally crushed the Coptk' nation, which never 
again made head a^inst the'Mosletiis. InthefoUowii^yearthe 
c^iph Mota^, w^ surrounded himrelf with a foreign body- 
guara, withdrew the stipends of the Arab soldiers in Egypt; 
this measure caused some (A the Arab tribes who had been wng 
settled in EjyptHo revolt, but their'resistance was crushed, sind 
the domination of the Arab elemmt in the country fn»n ^ 
time*gave to that of foreign‘mercenaries, who, belonging 
to one nation or another, held'^’lor most of itd subseqwnt 
history. Ejgqit was givar in a TtiikiA ■getfefai'AMUiSt 
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(Ashinns), who newer visited the country, Md the rule of in- 
dividuaJs of Turkish origin prevailed till the rise of the F&timites, 
who for a time interrupted it. The presence of Turks in Egypt 
is attested by documents as early as 808. While the governor 
was appointed by the feudal lord, the finance minister 
TmiUb continued to be appointed by the caliph. On the 
death of Ashnas in 844 .Egypt was given in fief to 
' another Turkish general Itfi^, but in 850 this person 
fell out of favour, and the fief was transferred to Monta^ir, son 
of the caliph Motawakkil, In 856 it was transferred from him 
to the vizier Path b. KhAqAn, who for the first time appointed 
a Turkish governor. The chief places in the state were tdso 
filled with Turks. The period between the rise of the Abbasids 
and the cjuasi-independent dynasties of Egypt was marked by 
much religious persecution, occasioned by the fanaticism of 
Some of the caliphs, the victims being generally Moslem sec¬ 
tarians. (For Egypt under Motawakkil see Caliphate, § c. 
par. 10.) t, 

The policy of these caliphs also led to severe measures being 
taken against any members of the Alid family or adherents of 
their cause who were to be found in Egypt. 

In the year 868 Egypt was given in fief to a Turkish general 
Bayikbeg, who sent thither as his representative his stepson' 
Afimad b. Tnlun, the first founder of a guasi-mde- 
pendent dynasty. This personage was himself the 
son of a Turk who, originally sent as a slave to Bagdad, 
had risen to high rank in the service of the caliphs. Aj^unad b. 
Tulun spent some of his early life in Tarsus, and on his return 
distinguished himself by rescuing his caravan, which conveyed 
treasure belonging to ^e caliph, from brigands who_ attacked 
it; he afterwards accompanied the caliph Mosta'in into exile, 
and displayed some honourable qualities in his treatment of the 
fallen sovereign. He found a rival in Egypt in the person of 
Ibn al-Modabbir, the finance minister, who occupied an inde¬ 
pendent position, and who started the practice of surrounding 
himself with an army of his own slaves or freedmen; of these 
Ibn Tfilfin succeeded in depriving the finance minister, and they 
formed the nucleus of an army by which he eventually secured 
his own independence. Insurrections by adherents of the Alids 
gave him the opportunity to display his military skill; and 
when in 870 his stepfather died, by a stroke of luck the fief was 
given to his father-in-law, who retained Ahmad in the lieutenancy, 
and indeed extended his authority to Aexandria, which had till 
that time been outside it. The enterprise of a usurper in Syria 
in the year 872 caused the caliph to require the prespce of 
Abmad in that country at the he^ of an army to quell it; and 
although this army was not actually employed for the purpose, 
it was not disbanded by Ahmad, who on his return founded a 
fresh city called Katfi’r, “ the fiefs,” S.E. of modem Cairo, to 
house it. On the death of Ahmad’s father-in-law in the same 
year, when Egypt was given in fief to the caliph’s brother 
Mowaflaq (famous for his defeat of the Zanj), Ahmad secured 
himself m his post by extensive bribery at h^quarters; and 
in the following year the administration of the Syrian frontier 
was conferred on him as well. By 875 he found himself strong 
enough to refuse to send tribute to Bagdad, preferring to spend 
^e revenues of Egjrpt-on the maintenance of his army and the 
erection of great wildings, such as his famous mosque i and 
though Mowafiaq advanced against him with an army, the 
project of reducing Ahmad to submission had to be abandoned 
for want of means. In 877 and 878 Ahmad advanced into Syria 
and obtained the submission of the chief cities, and at Tarsus 
entered into friendly relations with the representatives of the 
Byzantine emperor. During his absence his son' AbbAs revolted 
in Egypt; on the news of his Other’s return he fled to Barca, 
whence<he endeavoured to conquer the Aghlabite dominions in 
the Maghrib be was, however, defeated by the Aghlabite ruler, 
and returned to Barea, where he was again defeated by his 
father's forces and taken prisoner. 

In 882 relations between Ah^aad and Mo>irafiaq again betame 
strained, and tlke4*mer conceived the bold plan of getting the 
colifdk Mo'tamid kto hb power, which, however, was frustrated 
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by MowafEaq’s vigilance; but an open rupture was the result, 
as Mowafiaq fom^y deprived Ahmad of bis lieutenancy, while 
Ahmad equidly formally declared that Mowafiaq had forfeited 
the succession. A revolt that broke out at Tarsus caused Ahmad 
to traverse Syria once more in 883, but fllness competed him 
to return, and on the loth of May 884 he died at his residence in 
Kat&’i'. He was the first^to establish the claim of Egypt to 
goverrt Syria, and from his time Egypt grew more and more 
independent of the Eastern caliphate. He appears to have 
invented the fiction which afterwards was repeatedly employed, 
by which the nroney spent on mosque-buildi)^ was supposed to 
have been furnished by discoveries of buried treasure. 

He was succeeded by his son KhomSruya, then twenty years 
of age, who immediately after his accession had to deal with an 
attempt on the part of the caliph to recover Syria; this attempt 
failed diiefiy through dissensions between the caliph’s officers, 
but partly through the ability of KhomAruya’s general, who 
succeeded in winnii^ a battle after his i^ter had run away 
from the field. By 886 Mowafiaq found it expedient to grant 
KbamAruya the possession of E^pt, Syria, and the frontier 
towns for a peritm of thirty years, and ere long, owing to the 
disputes of the provmcial governors, KhomAruya found it possible 
to extend his domain to the Euphrates and even the Tigris. 
On the death of Mowafiaq in 891 the Egyptian governor was 
able to renew peaceful relations with the c^phs, and receive 
fresh confirmation in his possessions for thirty years. The 
security which he thereby gained gave him the opportunity to 
indulge his taste for costly buildings, parks and other luxuries, 
of which the chroniclers give accounts bordering on the fabulous. 
After the marriage of his daughter to the caliph, which was 
celebrated at enormous expense, an arrangement was made giving 
the Tulunid sovereign the viceroyalty of a region extending 
from Barca on the west to Hit on the east; but tribute, ordinarily 
to the amount of 300,000 dinars, was to be sent to the metropolis. 
His realm enjoyed peace till his death in 896, when he fell a 
victim to some palace intrigue at Damascus. 

His son and successor Abul-AsAkir Jaish was fourteen years 
old at his accession, and being without adequate guidance soon 
revealed his incompetence, which led to his being murdered after 
a reign of six months by his troops, who gave his place to his 
brother HArun, who was of about the same age. In the eight 
years of his government the TulQnid empire contracted, owmg 
to the revolts of the deputies which Harun was unable to quell, 
though in 898 he endeavoured to secure a new lease of the' 
.sovereignty in Egj'pt and Syria by a fresh arrangemmt with 
^ caliph, involving an increase of tribute. The following )?ears 
witnessed Serious troubles in Syria caused by the Carmathians, 
which called for the intervention of the caliph, who at last 
succeeded in defeating these fanatics; the officer Mahommed b. 
SolaimAa, to whom the victory was due, was then commissioned 
by the caliph to reconquer Egypt from the Julunids, and after 
securing the allegiance of the Syrian prefects he invaded Egypt 
by sea and land at once. Before the arrival of these troops 
HArun had met his death at the hands of an assassin, or else in 
an affray, and his uncle ShaibAn, who was placed on the throne, 
found himself without the means to collect an army fit to grapple 
with the invaders. Fostat was taken by Mahommed b. SolaimAn 
after very slight resistance, at the beginning of 905, and after the 
inaction of severe punishment on the inhabitants Egypt was 
once more put under a deputy, *IsA al-Naushail, appointed 
directly by the caliph. 

The old regime was not restored without an attempt inade by 
an adherent of the Tfllfinids to reconquer Egypt ostensibly for 
their benefit, and for a time the caliph’s viceroy 1^ to quit the 
capital. The v'lgorous measures of the authorities at Bagdad 
speedily quelled this rebellion, and the Tulunid palace at I^tA'i' 
was then destroyed in order that there might be nothing to 
remind the Egjrptians of the dynasty. In the middle of the year 
914 Egypt was invaded for the first time by a FAtimite force 
sent by the caliph al-Mahdi ‘Obaidallah, now established at 
KairawAn. The Mahdi’s son succeeded m taking Alexandria, 
and .advancing as far as the Fayum; but once more the Abbasid 
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caliph sent a powerful army to anist ha viceroy, and the'invaddrs 
were driven out of the ooimtry and pursued as far as Barca; 
the FItimite caliph, however, continued to maintain active 
propaganda in Eg^^t. In 919 Alexandria was again seized 
the Mohdi’s son, afterwards the cali{di al^’im, and whOe ha 
forces advanced northward as for as^^Ushmunain (Eshmunaim) 
he was reinforced by a fleet which arnved at Alexandria. Hiis 
fleet' was destroyed by a far smaller me sent by the Bagdad 
cdiph to Rosetta; but Egypt was not freed from the invaders 
till the year 9*1, when reinforcements had been repeatedly 
sent from Bagdad to deal with them. The extortions necessitated 
by these wars for the maintenance of armies and the incompetence 
of tte viceroys brought Egypt at this time into a miserable 
condition ; and the numerous pditical crises at Bagdad pire- 
yented for a time any serious measures being taken to improve 
it. After a struggle between various pretenders to the vice¬ 
royalty,in which some pitched battles were fought, Mahommed 
b. Tughj, son of a TulQnid prefect of Damascus, was sent by the 
caliph to restore order ; he had to force his entrance into the 
country by an engagement with one of the pretenders, Ibn 
Kaighlagh, in which he was victorious, and entered Fostat in 
August 935. 

Mahommed b. Tughj was the founder of the Ikshidi dynasty, 
so called from the title Ikshfd, conferred on him at his request 
by the caliph shortly after his appointment to the 
DrmaS. governorship of Egypt; it is said to have had the 
sense of “king” in Ferghana, whence‘this person’s 
ancestors had come to enter the service of the caliph Motasim. 
He had himself served under the governor of Eg)rpt, Takfn, 
whose son he displaced, in various capacities, and had afterwards 
held various governorships in Syria. One of the historians 
represents his appointment to Egypt as effected by bribery and 
even forgery. He united in his person the offices of governor 
and minister of finance, which had been separate since the time 
of the Tulunids. He endeavoured to replenish the treasuiy not 
only by extreme economy, but by inflicting fines on a vast scale 
on persons who had held offices under his predecessor and others 
who had rendered themselves suspect. The disaffected in Egypt 
kept up communications with the F&timites, against whom the 
Ikshid collected a vast army, which, however, had first to be 
employed in resisting an invasion of Egypt threatened by Ibn 
RSiq, an adventurer who had seized Syria; after an indecisive 
engagement at Lajun the Ikshid decided to make peace wilh 
Ibn Raiq, undertaking to pay him tribute. The favour after¬ 
wards shown to Ibn Rfiiq at Bagdad nearly threw the Ikslud into 
the arms of the FStimite caliph, with whom he carried on a friendly 
correspondence, one letter of which is preserved. He is even said 
to have given orders to substitute the name of the Ffitimite 
caliph for that of the Abbasid in public prayer, but to have been 
warned of the unwisdom of this couree. In 941, after the death 
of Ibn Raiq, the Ikshid took the opportunity of invading Syria, 
which the caliph permitted him to hold with the addition/)! the 
sacred cities of Mecca and Medina, which the Tulflnids had 
spired to possess. He is said at this time to have started (in 
imitation of Ahmad Ibn Tulun) a variety of vexatious enactments 
similar to those afterwards associated with the name of Hakim, 
eg. compelling his soldiers to dye their hW, and adding to their 
pay for the purpose. 

In the year 944 he was summoned to Mesopotamia to assist 
the ^iph, ivho had been driven from Bagdad by Tflzun and 
was in the power of the IJamdSnids; and he proposed, though 
unsuccessfully, to take the caliph with him to Egypt. At this 
time he obtained hereditary rights for his family m the govern¬ 
ment of that country and Syria. Ihe Igiamdanid Saif Mdauli 
shortly j^r this assumed the governorship of Ale^io, and 
become involved in a struggle witii the Ikshid, whose 
K&fiir, he defeated in an engagement between Homs and Har^ 
(Hamath). In a later battle he was himself defeated by tiie 
IksUd, when.an arrangement was made peimittiu addaula 
to retain inoiH. of Syria, while a prefect upomted by Ae 
was , to mnain in ,Damascus. The &i^ ruler, wlib .'r^ 
now supreme at Bagdad, permitted the Ikshid to remiun In 


poesession of his vkeroyalty, but shortly Ifter receiving thia 
confirmation he died at Damascus in 946. 

The second of tins dynuty was the IkaUiTs son l^njur, who 
had been prockimed in his father’s time, and btgm hit govern¬ 
ment under the tutelage of the negro Kifur. Syria was immedi¬ 
ately overrun by Saif addaula, rat he was dented ly KAfilr 
in two engagements, and was compelled to recognize the over¬ 
lordship of the Egyptian viceroy. At the deatii of tlnjur in 
961 his brother Aral-Ifasan *AH was made viceroy wi^ the 
coUph’s consent by Kfifffr, who continued to govern fori his 
chief as before. *^6 land was during this period threatnicd at 
once by the FStfanites from the west, the Nubians from the 
south, and the Carmathians from the east; when the second 
Ikshidi died in 965, Kflfur at first made a preteQce of appointing 
his young son Ahmad as ^ successor, but deemed it iaf» to 
assume tiie viceroyalty himself, setting an example whkh in 
Mameluke times was often followed. He occupy the ptet 
Kttle more than three yeaw, and on his death in 968 the afore¬ 
mentioned Ahmad, called AbuT-Fawftris, ■was appointed suc¬ 
cessor, under the tutelage of a vizier named Ibn Furftt, who had 
long served under the Ikshidls. The accession of this prince 
was followed by mj incursion of the Carmathians into Syria, 
before whom the Ikshidi governor fled into Egypt, where he had 
for a time to undertake &e manSMment of affairs, and anested 
Ibn Furftt, who had proved himself incompetent. 

The administration of Ibn Furftt was fatal to the Ikshidls and 
momentous for Egypt, since a Jewish convert, Jacob, son of 
Killis, who had been in the Ikshid’s service, and was ill-treated 
bjr Ibn Furftt, fled to the Ffttiraite sovereign, and persuaded 
him that the time for invading Egypt with a prospect of supcess 
had arrived, since there wm no one m Fostat capable of organiz¬ 
ing a plan of defence, and the dissensions between the Buyida 
at Bagdad rendered it improbable that any succour would arrive 
from that quarter. The Ffttimite caliph Mo’izz U-dln ^tfth w» 
also in correspondence with other residents in E^t, where 
the Alid party from the beginning of Abbasid times had always 
had many supporters; and the danger from the Carmathians 
rendered the presence of a strong government necessary. The 
Ffttimite graeral Jauhar (variously represented as of Gre^, 
Slav and Sicilian origin), who enjoyed the complete confidence 
of the Ffttimite sovereign, was placed at the head of an army of 
100,000 men—if Orient^ numbers are to be trusted—and 
started from Rakkftda at the beginning of March 969 with the 
view of seizing Egypt. . 

Before his arrivd tiie administration of affairs had again been 
committed to Ibn Furftt, who, 0^ hearing of the threatened 
invasion, at first proposed to treat with Jauhar for the peaceful 
surrender of the country; but though at first tiiere was ft 
prospect of this being carried out, the majorhy of the troops 
at Fostat preferred to make some resistance, and an advance 
was made to meet Jauhar in the neighbourhood of Giza. He 
had little difficulty in defeating the Egyptian army, and on the 
6th of July p69 entered Fostat ftt the head of his forees. The 
name of Mo’izz was immediately introduced into pubfic prayer, 
and coiris were strode in his name. The IksMdl governor of 
Damascus, a cousin of Abu’l-^awftris Afonad, endeavoured' to 
save Syria, but was defeated at Ramleh by a genetd sent 1 ^ 
Jauhar and taken prisoner. Thus the IksMdl Dynasty calne 
to an end, rad Egypt was transferred fwta, the Eastern to ti» 
Western .caliphate, of which it furnished the metropoltt. ' 

(4) The Fifimite period b^ns with the taking of Fostat % 
JauhsTj who immediately began the building of a new city, 
al-Kfthira' or C^o, to furnish quarters for the army w^di he 
had brought. A ralace for ,thc‘ caliph and a rttbidue for* tire 
army were immediately conatrofcted, the latter' stiff fajiious gs 
al-Azhar, rad for many pehturiea the cehtrft bf Mftriira learhnre. 
Almost immediai^y after the conqbbst of Ejjrpf/Jfcqhat found 
himself ei^ed,m a struggle with the CJHfmfttijlftns (^^.tVhom 
the ^jttiildr prefMt of Dftmascus' h^iij^ b/ a bm&ise of 
tribute; this promise was of ‘(»ii)nib'‘h9t helli'tShdW''by: the 
Ffttimite geper^ (Ja’far b. Falfth) by t^en, 

and the Cannathian leader M-$UMnb.'Ahhi^ id-A gam tedded 
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^ from Bagdad lor, the purpose of recovering Syria to ti»e 
Abbasids. The general Ja'ar, hoping to deal with this eaemy 
independently of Jauhar, met the Qraatitians without waiting 
for reinforcements from Egypt, and fell in battle, his army 
being defeated. Damascus was taken by the Carmathians, and 
the name of the Abbasid caliph substituted for that of Mo'izz 
in public worship, ^asan al-A‘?am advanced from Damascus 
through Palestine to Egypt, encountering little resistance on 
the way;' and in the autumn of 971 Jauhar found himself 
besieged in his new city. By a timely sortie, preceded by the 
adminbfratioa of bribes to various officers in the Carmathian 
host, Jauhw succeeded in inflicting a severe defeat on the 
besiegers, who were compelled to evacuate Egypt and part of 
Syria. 

Meanwhile Mo'frz had been summoned to enter the palace 
that had been prepared for him, and after leaving a viceroy to 
take charge of his western possessions he arrived in Alexandria 
on the |itt of May 973, and proceeded to instruct his new subjects 
in t^ ipartksilar form of religion (Shfism) which his family 
repkestntod. As this was in origin identical with that professed . 
by the Oirmathians, he hoped to gain the submission of their 
leader by argument; but this plan was unsuccessful, and there 
was a fresh invasion from that quarter in the year after his arrival, 
and the caliph found himself besieged in his capital. The 
Carmathians were gradually forced to retreat from Egypt and 
then from Syria by some successful engt^ements, ai^ by the 
judicious use of bribes, whereby dissension was sown among 
their leaders. Mo'izz also found time to take some active 
measures against the Byzantines, with whom his generals 
fought in Syria with varying fortune. Before his death he was 
acknowledged as caliph in Mecca and Medina, as well as Syria, 
Egypt and North Africa as far as Tangier. 

In the reign of the second Egyptian Ffitimite ‘Aziz billah, 
Jauhar, who appears to have been cashier^ by Mo’izz, was 
again employed at the instance of Jacob b. Killis, who had been 
raised to the rank of vizier, to deal with the situation in Syria, 
where a Turkish general Aftakin had gained possession of 
Damascus, and was raiding the whole countty ; on the arrival 
of Jauhar in Syria the Turks called the Caimathians to their 
aid, and after a campaign of many vicissitudes Jauhar had 
to return to Egypt to implore the caliph himself to take the 
field. In August 977 ‘Aziz met the united forces of Aftakin 
and his Carmathian ally outside Ramleh in Palestine and 
inflicted a crushing defeat on them, which was followed by the 
capture of Aftakin; this able officer was taken to Egypt, and 
honourably treated by the caliph, thereby incurring the jealousy 
of Jacob b. Killis, who caused him, it is said, to be poisoned. 
This vizier had the astuteness to see the necessi'y of codifying 
the doctrines of the Fa^imites, and himself undertook this 
task; in the newly-established mosque of cl-Azhar he got his 
mastN- to make provision for a perpetual series of teaciiers and 
students of his manual. It would appear, however, that a large 
amount of toleration was conceded by the first two Egyptian 
Fatimites to the other sects of Islam, and to other communities. 
Indeed at one time in ‘Aziz’s reign the vizierate of Egj-pt was 
held by a Christian, Jesus, son of Nestorius, who appouited as 
his deputy in Syria a Jew, Manasseh b. Abraham. These 
persons were cht^ed by the Moslems with unduly favouring 
their co-religionists, and the belief that the Christians of Egypt 
were in league witii the Byzantine emperor, and even burned 
a fleet which was being built for the Byzantine war, led to some 
persecution. Aziz attempted without success to enter into 
friendly relations with the Buyid ruler of Bagdad,'Adod adtola, 
'«fho was disposed to fa-vour the ‘Alids, but caused the claim if 
the Ffitinutes to descend from 'Ali to be publicly refuted. He 
then tried to gtun possession of Aleppo, as the key to 'Irak, but 
this 'was prevented by the intervention of the Byzantines. 
His North African possessions were maintained and extended 
by ‘Ali, son of Bulukkin, whom Mo'izz had left as his deputy; 
but the recognition of Ae Fatimite caliph in this region was 
little more thui nominal. 

His successor ‘All al-Manfur, vho reigned under the 
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title hi'am mSn, came to the throne at the age . of 

eleven, bung the son of ‘A^ by a Christian mother. He was 
at first under the tutelage of the Skv Burjuwan, whose 
policy it was to kvour tl» Turkish elemwit in the army as 
against the Moghribine, on which the strength of the Farimitee 
had till then rested; his conduct of affairs was v^orous and 
successful, and he concluded a peace with the Greek emperor. 
After a few years’ regency he was assassinated at the instance 
of the young sovereign, who at an early age developed a dislike 
for control and jealousy of his rights as c^iph. He is branded 

historians as the Caligula of the East, who took a delight in 
imposing on his subjects a variety of senseless and capricious 
reguktions, and persecuting different sections of them by cruel 
and arbitrary measures. It is observable that some of those 
with which Hakim is credited are also ascribed to Ibn Tulun 
and the Ikshid (Mahommed b. Tughj). He is perhaps best 
remembered by his destruction of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem (1010), a measure which helped to 
provoke the Crusades, but was only part of a general scheme 
for converting all Christians and Jews in his dominions to his 
own opinions by force. A more reputable expedient with the 
same end in view was the construction of a great library in 
Cairo, with ample provision for students; this was modelled on 
a simikr institution at Bagdad. It formed part of the great 
palace of the FS.l;imites, and was intended to be the centre of 
their propaganda. At times, however, he ordered the destruction 
of all Christian churches in Egypt, and the banishment of all 
who did not adopt Islam. It is strange that in the midst of 
these persecutions he continued to employ Christians in high 
official positions. His system of persecution was not abandoned 
till in last year of his r' ign '1020) he thought fit to claim 
divinity, a doctrine which is perpetuated by the Druses (?.».), 
called after one DaiazI, who preached the divinity of Hfikim 
at the time; the violent opposition which this aroused among 
the Moslems probably led hnn to adopt mHder measures towards 
his other subjects, those who had been forcibly converted 
were permitted to return to their former religion and rebuild 
their places of worship. Whether his disappearance at the 
beginning of the year 1021 was due to the resentment of his 
outraged subjects, or, as ihe historians say, to his sister’s fear 
that he would bequeath the caliphate to a distant rektive to 
the exclusion of his owm son, will never be known. In spite 
of his caprices he appears to have shown competence in the 
management of external affairs; enterprises of pretenders both 
in Egypt and Syria were crushed witli promptitude; and his 
name was at times mentioned in public worship in Aleppo and 
Mosul 

His son Abul-Ifasan 'Ali, who succeeded him with the title 
d-ZShir U'tzaz din allah, was sixteen years of age at the time, 
and for four years his aunt Sitt al-Mulk acted as regent; she 
appears to have been an astute but utterly unscrupulous woman. 
After her death the caliph was in the power of various ministers, 
under whose man^ement of affairs Syria was for a time lost to 
the Egyptian caliphate, and Egypt itself raided by the Syrian 
usurpers, of whom one, $£liti b. Mird&s, succeeded in establishing 
a dynasty at Aleppo, which maintain id itself after Syria and 
Palestine had been rccc'vered for the Ffttimites by .\nushtakin 
al-Dizbari at the batde of Ukhuw&nah in 1029. His career is 
said to have been marked by some horrible caprices similar to 
those of his father. After a reign of nearly sixteen years he died 
of the plague. 

His successor, Abu Tamlm Ma'add, who reigned with the title 
d-Mostanfir, was also an infant at the time of his acr''ssion, 
being little more than seven years of age. The power was largely 
in the hands of his mother, a negress, who promoted the interests 
of her kinsmen at court, where indeed even in Haim’s time they 
had been used as a counterpoise to the Maghribine and Turkish 
elements in the army. In the first years of this reign affairs 
were administered by the vizier al-|arjara'l, by whose mismanage¬ 
ment Aleppo was lost to the F&ptnites. At hi.s death in 1044 
the chief influence passed into the hands of Abu Ss'd, a Jew. 
and the former master of the queen-mother, and at the end of 
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four yean ih^ was assassinated at the instance of anoth^ Jew 
($a<lal^, perhaps Zedekkh, b. Joseph al-Fal£t^), whom he 
had appointed vizier. In thb reign Mo'izz b. Badis, the 4th ruler 
of the dependent &irid dynasty which had ruled in the Ma^hnb 
since the migration of the Fitimite Mo'izz to Egypt, definitely 
abjured his allegiance (1049) and reinmed to Sunnite principles 
and subjection to the Bagdad caliphate. The Zeirids maintained 
Mahdia (see Aloieks), while other cities cf the Maghrib were 
colonized by Arab tribes sent thither by the Cairene vizier. 
This loss was more than compensated by the enrolment of 
Yemen among the countries which reco^ized the F&timite 
caliphate through the enterprise of one b. Mahommed al- 
Suloibi, while owing to the dilutes between the Turkish generals 
who daimed. supremacy at Bagdad, Mostan;ir’s name was men¬ 
tioned in public prayer at that metropolis on the izth of January 
1058, when a Turkish adventurer Basfisiri was for a time in 
power. The Egyptian court, chiefly owing to the jealousy of the 
vizier, sent no efficient aid to Basasiti, and after a year Bagdad 
was retaken by the Seljuk Toghrul Beg, and the Abbasid caliph 
restored to his rights. In the following years the troubles in 
Egypt caused by the struggles between the Turkish and negro 
elements in Mostan?ir’s army nearly brought the country into 
the dominion of the Abbasids. After several battles of various 
issue the Turkish commander Nasir addaula b. Hamden got 
possession of Cairo, and at the end of 1068 plundered the caliph’s 
palace; the valuable library which had been begun by ^akim 
was pillaged, and an accidental fire caused ^rekt destruction. 
The caliph and his family were reduced to destitution, and Nasir 
addaula began negotiations for restoring the name of ^e Abbasid 
caliph in public prayer; he was, however, assassinated before he 
could carry this out, and his assassin, also a Turk, appointed 
vizier. Mostan?ir then .summoned to his aid Badr al-JamfUi, an 
Armenian who had displayed competence in various posts which 
he had held in Syria, and this person early in 1074 arrived in 
Cairo accompanied by a bodyguard of Armenians; he contrived 
to massacre the chiefs of the party at the time in possession 
of power, and with the title Amir al-Juyush (“ prince of the 
armies was given by Mostansir complete conliol of affairs. 
The period of internal distmbances, which had been accom¬ 
panied by famine and pestilence, had caused usurpers to spring 
up in all parts of Egypt, and Badr was compelled practically to 
reconquer the country. During this time, however, Syria was 
overrun by an invader in league with the Seljuk Malik Shan, and 
Damascus was permanently lost to the FUtimites ; other cities 
were recovered by Badr himself or his officers. He rebuilt the 
walls of Cairo, of more durable material than that which had 
been employed by Jauhar—a measure rendered necessary partly 
by the growth of the metropolis, but also by the repeated sieges 
which It had undergone since the commencement of Fatimite 
rule. The time of Mostan?ir is otherwise memorable for the rise 
of the ASsassins (?.».), who at the first supported the claims of 
his eldest sonNizYr to the succession against the youngest Ahmed, 
who was favoured by the family of Badr. whien Badr'died in 
1094 his influence was inherited by his son al-Af^ Shahinshah, 
and this, at the death of Mostansir in the same year, was thrown 
in favour of Ahmed, who succeeded to the caliphate with the tide 
d-Mostdli Inlldlt. 

Mosta'll’s succession was not carried through without an 
attempt on the part of Nizar to obtain his r^hts, Ae title which 
^ he chose being td-MoftafS liiin aUSh ; for a time he 
Caumtn. mamtained himself in Alexandria, but the energetic 
measures of his brother soon brought the civil war to 
an end. ’ The beginning of this reign coincided with &e beginning 
of the Crusades, and _al-Afdal made the fatal mistake of helping 
the Pranks'by rescuing Jerusalem from the Ortokids, thereby 
facilitating its conquest ly the Pranks in 1099. He endeavoured 
to retrieve his error by himself advancing into Palestine, W 
he was defeated in the neighbourhood of Ascalon, and compelled 
to retire to Egypt. Many of the Palestinian possessions of the 
Fatimites then succissivdy fell into the hands of the Frarics. 
After a reign of seven years Mosta'H died and die caliphate was 
given ty ju-Afdal to an infant son, aged five years at the time. 


who was placed mi the throne with the tide drAtdf Uahhdm 
aUSk, and fa>r twenty years was under the tutek^ of al-Af^ 
He made repeated attempts to recover the, Syrian and Pales¬ 
tinian cities from the Fruiks, but with poor success. In it 18 
Egypt was invaded by Baldwin I., who burned the gates and 
the mosques of Farama, and advanced to Tinnis, whence illness 
compelled him to retreat. In August 1121 al-Afdal was assas¬ 
sinated in a street of Cairo, it is said, with the connivance of the 
caliph, who immediately b^an the plunder of his house, where 
fabulous treasures were,said to be amassed. The vizier’s oflices 
were given to one of the caliph’s creatures, Mahommed b, F&tik 
al-Bata’ihi, who took the dtie al-Ma.‘ntun: His external policy 
was not more fortunate than that of his’predecessor, as he lost 
Tyre to the Franks, and a fleet equipped by him was defeated 
by the Venetians. On the 4th of October fizg he with his 
followers was seized and imprisoned by order of the Caliph Amir, 
who was now resolved to govern by himself, with the assistance 
of only subordinate officials, of whom two were drawn from the 
Samsuitan and Christian communities. The vizier was after¬ 
wards crucified with his five brothers. The caliph’s personal 
government appears to have been incompetent, and to have bem 
marked by extortions and other arbitrary measures. He was 
assMsinattd in October 11*9 by some members of the sect who 
believed in the claims of NizAr, son of Mostansir. 

The succeeding caliph, Abu‘l-Maimun 'Abd al-Majid, who 
took the title lidln allSh, was not the son but the cousin 

of the deceased caliph, and of ripe age, being about fifty-eight 
years old at the time; for more than a year he was kept in 
prison by the new vizier, a son of al-Afdal, whom the army had 

C laced in the post; but towards the end of 1131 this vizier fell 
y the hand of assassins, and the caliph was set free. Theteign 
of psfi? was disturbed by the factions of the soldiery, between 
which several battles took place, ending in the subjection of the 
caliph for a time to various usurpers, one of these being his own 
son I^asan, who had been provoked to rebel by the cali{di 
nominating a younger brother as his successor. For some 
months the caliph was under this son’s control; but the latter, 
who aimed at conciliating the people, speedily lost his popularity 
with the troopis, and his father was able to get possession of his 
person and cause him to be poisoned (beginning of 1135). 

His son Abu’l-Manfur IsmaU, who was seventeen years old at 
the time of flAfiz’s death, succeeded him with Ae title 
Uadi' aUih. From this reign to the end of the FStimite period we 
have the journals of two eminent men, Us&mah b. Munqidh and 
UrnSrah of Yemen, which throw light on the leading characters. 
The civil dissensions of Egypt were notorious at the time. The 
new reign began by an armed struggle between two commanders 
for the post of vizier, which in January 1150 was decided in favour 
of the Amir Ibn Satt&r. This vizier was presently assassinated 
by the direction of his stepson 'Abbfis, who was raised to the 
vizierate in his place. This event was shortly followed by fte 
loss to the F&timites of Ascalon, the last plate in Syria which 
they held; its loss was attributed to dissensions between the 
parties of which the garrison consisted. Four years later (April 
1154) the caliph was murdered by his vizier'AbbAs, according 
to UsAmah, because the caliph h^ suggested to his btvourite, 
the vizier’s son, to murder his father; and this was followed 
by a massacre of the brothers of ?Afir, followed by the raising 
of his infant son Abu'l-Qisim 'hi to the throne. 

The new caliph, who was not five years old, received the title 
d-Fi'iz binofT tdSh, and was at first in &e power of ‘Abbfls. 
The women of the palace, however, summoned to their aid T®l 4 ’i* 
b. Ruzdk, prefect of Ushmunain, at whose arrival in Cairo the 
troops deserted ‘AbbAs, who was compelled to flee into Syria, 
taking his son and UsAmah with him. 'AbbAs was killed by 
the Franks near Ascalon, his son sent in a cage to Cairo where 
he was executed, while UsAmah escaped to Damascus. 

The infant BA'iz, who had been permanently incapacitated 
by the scenes of violence which acc^panied his accession, died 
in i»6o. TklA’i* chose to succeed him a grandson of ^fir, who 
was nine years of age, and received the title dlAA4ii Udin dlik.. 
TklA’i', who had complete corttecd of affairs, introduced the 
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of farming tajfii tor {iei-iods 6f six' mittiths instead 
oi 4 year, which UH to great teiseVv, as the taxes were demanded 
^Ice. His dealJi was brought bti by llhe rigour wid> wM'ch he 
teeated the princesses*, one of whom, with or withdu't the con¬ 
nivance of the caliph, organired a plot for his assassination, and 
he died in Septemper ii6o. His son Ruzzik inherited his post 
aiid maintained hiinself in it for more than a year, when another 
prefect of H^per Egj'pt, ShSwar b. Mujlr, brought a force to 
Caho, before which Ruzzfk fled, to be shortly afterwards captured 
and beheaded. Shawar’s entry into Cairo was at the b^inning 
of 1163; after nine months he was compelled to flee before 
another adventurer, an officer in the army named pirghSm. 
Sh&war’s flight was directed to Damascus, where he was favour¬ 
ably received by the prince Nureddin, who sent with him to 
Cairo a force of Kurds under Asad al-din Shirguh. At the same 
time Egypt invaded by the Franks, who raided and did much 

damage on coast, Dirghfim was defeated and killed, but 

a dispute thtei arose between Shawar and his Syrian allies for 
PrtnUMk ,'^®.,P°®5®®sion of Egypt. Shawar, being unable to 
lavttiva. cope with the Syrians, demanded help of the Frankish 
kii^ of Jerusalem Amalric (Amauri) I., who hastened 
to his aid with a lai^c force, which united with Sh&war’s and 
besieged ^rgfih in Bilbeis for three months; at the end of this 
time, owing to the successes of Nureddin in Syria, the Franks 
granted Shirguh a free passage with his troops back to 
Syria, on condition of Egypt being evacuated (October 1164). 
Rather more than two years later Shirguh persuaded Nured- 
dm to pat him at the head of another expedition to Egypt, 
which left Syria in January 1167, and, entering Egypt by the 
land route, crassed the Nile at Itfih (Atfih), and encamped at 
Giza ; a Frankish army hastened to SliSwar’s aid. At the battle 
of Bftbain (April nth, 1167) the allies were defeated by the forces 
commanded by Shirguh and his nephew Saladin, who w-as 
auMhi. P''®®cnt)y made prefect of Alexandria, which sur¬ 
rendered to Shirguh without a struggle. Saladin was 
soon besieged by the allies in Alcxan,dria ; but after seventy-five 
days the siege was raised, Shirguh having made a threatening 
moimratait on Cairo, where a Frankish garrison had been admitted 
by Sh&war. Rerms were then made by which both Syrians 
and Franks were to quit fgypt, though the garrison of Cairo 
refined; the, hostile attitude of the Moslem population to 
this garrison led jto, another invsuion at the beginnuig of 1168 
by Kitw Amalric, who after taking Bilbeis advanced to Cairo. 
Ibe caljph, who up to this time appears to have left the adminis¬ 
tration te the viziers, now sent for Shirguh, whose speedy arrival 
m Rgypt caused the Franks to withdraw. Reachn^ Cairo on j 
the of January 1169, he was .soon able to get possession of I 
Shawar’s person, and after the prefect’s execution, which' 
happened some ten days later, he was appointed vizier by the 
caliph. After two months Sh&guh died of indigestion (23rd of 
March ti 6 gi), and the caliph appointed Saladin as successor to 
Shiigiih;, the new vizier professed to hold office as a deputy 
of Nureddin, ywse name was mentioned in public worship after 
that of ihe caltph. By appropriating the ^efs of the Egyptian 
officers and givmg ,thm to his Kurdish followers he stirred up 
Ru^ ill-feehng, w^ch resulted in a conspiracy, of which the 
object, was to recall the Franks with the view pf overthrowing 
the new regime; but this conspiracy was revealed by a traitor 
and crushed- Nureddin loyally aided his deputy in dealing 
with Frankish invasions of Egypt, but the anomaly by which he, 
being a Sunnite, was made in Egypt to recognize a FStimite 
caliph couU ijot long continue, and he ordered Saladin to weaken 
the Ffltiraite by every available me^, and then siiWtitute the 
nspne of the Abbasid for his in public worship. Saladin and his 
ministers were at first afraid lest this step might give rise to 
disturbances among the people ; but a stranger, undertook to 
risk it on the 17th of September 1171, and the follpwing Friday 
it WM repeated hy official order; the caliph himself died during 
the intmal, gnd it is uncertain whether he ever heard of his 
dopositbn. The latt «f the Fatimite caliphs was not quite 
twenty^one yws (flcnit the time of his death. 

(s) AyytAite Period. —Saladin by the advice of bis chief 


iUiireiddin raaifered lire Fstin;^ tetos ajid irok stepi to 
encourage the study <if orthodox tind jur^ptedetice 

in Egypt by the foundation of colleges find Oh the 

death of the ex-caliph he was confirmed in th« ’ prefecture df 
Eg}'pt as deputy of Nureddin; and on the decease 6f the latter 
m ii74(i2th of April) he rook the title sultan, so that livith this 
war the Ayyubite jieriod of Egyptian history prqwtiy begins. 
During the whole of it Dama.scus rather more thfe Cairo counted 
as the rnetropblis of the empire. The Egyptian army, which was 
motley in character, was disbanded by the new sultan, whose 
tfodps were Kurds. Though he .did not build a new meftropolis 
he fortified Cairo with the addition of a dtadel, and had ^ans 
made for a new wall to enclose both it and the double city; this 
latter plan was never completed, but the former was executed 
after his death, and from this time till the. French occupation 
of Egypt the citadel of Cairo was the political centre of the 
.country. It was in 1183 tW Saiadin’s rule over Egypt and 
North Syria was consohdated. Much of Saiadin’s time was 
spent in Syria, and his famous wars with the Franks belong to 
the history of the (rusadefe arid to his personal biography. 
Egypt was largely governed by his favourite Karfikush, who lives 
in popular legend as the “ unjust judge,” though he does not 
appear to have desers'ed that title. 

Saladin at his death divided his dominions between his sons, 
of whom 'Othman succeeded to Egypt with the title Malih d- 
. 4 sis 'Imad al-din. The division was not satisfactory to the 
heirs, and after three years (beginning of 1196) the Egyptian 
sultan conspired with his uncle Malik aKAdil to deprive Saladin s 
son al-Afdal of Damascus, which had fallen to his lot. The war 
between the brothers was continued with intervals of peace, 
during which al-’Adfl repeatedly changed .sides : eventually he 
with al-Aziz besieged and took Damascus, and sent al-Afdal 
to Sarkhad, while al-'Adil remained in possession of Damascus. 
On the death of al-'Aziz on the 29th of November 1198 in 
consequence of a hunting accident, his infant son Maliommetl 
was raised to the throne with the title Malik al-Man}ur Adfir 
al-din, and his uncle al-Afdal sent for from Sarkhad to take fhe 
post of regent or Atabeg. 'So soon as al-Afdal had got possession 
of his nephew’s person, he started on an expedition for the 
recovery of Damascus: al-'Adil not only frustrated this, but 
drove him back to Egypt, where on the 2Sth of January lioo a 
battle was fought between the armies of the two at Bilbeis, 
resulting in the def^t of al-Afdal, who was s'cnl back to- 
^^khad, while al-'Adil assumed the regency, for which after a 
Tew months he substituted the sovereignty, causing Ijis nephew 
'to be deposed. He refeed under (he title Malik dl-Adil Saif 
al-din. His name was Abu Bukr. 

Though the early years of his reign were marked by numerous 
disasters, famine, pestilence and earthquake, of which the second 
seems to have been exceedingly serious, he reunited .under his 
sway ffie whole of the empire which had belonged to his bfOther, 
and his generals conmiered for him parts of Mesopotamia and 
Armenia, and in 1215 he got possession of Y emen. !He follpw8d 
jffie plan of (Tividini; his empire between his sons, the eldest 
Mahommed, called Mdik d-KSmil, being his viceroy jn Egypt, 
while al-Mu'azzam 'Isfi governed Syria, al-Ashraf Musa his 
eastern and d-Malik al-Auhad Ayyub his northern possessions. 
His attitude towards the Franks was at the first peaceful, but 
later in his reiign he was compelled to adopt more strtenuous 
measures. His death occurred at Alikin (izi^), a village near 
Damascus, while the Franks were besieging Damietta—first 
operation of the Fifth Chisade—which was defended by al-iKfeil, 
to whom his father kept sending reinforcements. The effojte of 
al-Kamil after his accession to the independent sovereignty 
were seriously hindered by the endeavour of an amir named 
Afeed b. Mashtub to depose him and appoint in his place a 
brother caBed al-Fa’iz Sfibiq al-din Ibrahim: this attempt was 
frustrated by the timely int^osition of al-Mu'azzaui ‘h&, who 
came to E|j)pt to ^ hb tyotlieir in, Februa^ rai^, com¬ 
pelled ^-Fa iz to d^rt for Mosul. After a siege of sixteen and 
a half months Damietta was tf^p by the Franks bn Tuesdey 
the 6fh of November 121,9 > al-Kamil thereupon proclaimed 
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JiMd, and ma joined/at his fortified oaini», afterwards the site 
of Marupira, by troops from various parts of Egypt^ St^ and 
Mesopotamia, including the forces of his brodiers 'Isfi and 
Musfi. With these allies, ahd availing himself of the advantages 
offered by the inundation of the Nile, al-Kamil was able to cut 
off both the advance and the retreat of the invaderSy and on 
the 31st of August 1231 a peace was concluded, by which the 
Franks evacuated E(?ypt. 

For some years the dominions of aKAdil remained divided 
between his sons: when the affairs of Egypt were settled, 
al-KAmil determined to reunite them as before> and to that end 
brought on the Sixth Crusade. Various cities in P^estine and 
Syria were yielded to Frederick 11. as the price (d his help against 
the son of Mu'azzam 'Isa, who reigned at Danmscus with the 
title of Malik al-N^ir. About 1231-32 Kfimil led a confederacy 
of Ayyubite princes against the Seljuk Kaikobftd into Asia Minor, 
but his allies mistrusted him and victcwy restecf with Kaikobad 
(see Sbijuks). Before Kainil’s death he was mwitioned in public 
prayer at Mecca as lord of Mecca (Hejflz), Yemen, Zabid, Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Syria and Mesopotamia. 

At his death (May 8th, 1238) at Damascus, his son Abu Bakr 
was appointed to succeed with the title Malii al-'Jdil Saij d-dxn ; 
but his elder brother Malik-al-Salih Najm al-din Ayyuby having 
got possession of Damascus, immediately started for Egypt, 
with the view of adding tlcat country tp his dominicms': mean¬ 
while his uncle Lsma'il, prince of Hamath, with the prince of 
Homs, seized Damascus, upon hearing which the troops of 
Najm al-dtii deserted him at Nablus, when he fell into the hands 
of Malik ttl-Nfisir, prince of Kerak, who carried him off to that 
city and kept him a prisoner there for a time; after which he 
was released and allowed to return to Nablus. On the ^ist of 
May 1240 the new sultan was arrested at Bilbpis by his own 
amirs, who sent for Najm al-dtn to succeed him ; and on the 19th 
of June of the same year Najm al-din entered Cairo as sultan, 
and imprisoned his brother in the citadel, where be died in 1248. 
Meanwhile in 1244 Jerusalem iiad been finally wrested from 
the P'ranks. The administration of Najm al-din is highly praised 
by Ibn Khallikan, who lived under it. He made large purchases 
of slaves (Mamelukes) for his army, and when the inhabitants ^ 
Cairo complained of their lawlessness, he built barracks for them 
on the island of Koda (Rauda), whence they were called Bahri 
or Nile Mamelukes, which became tlie name of tlw first dynasty 
that originated from them. Much of his time was spent in eajn- 
paigns in Syria, where the other Ayyubites, allied themselves 
against him with the Crusaders, whereas he accepted the services 
of the Khwarizmians: eventually he succeeded in reoivering 
most of the Syrian cities. His name is commemorated by the 
town of Sali^, which he built in the year 1246 as a resting-pl^ 
for his armies on their marches through the desert from Egypt 
to Palestine. In 1249 he was recalled from the siege of Home 
by the news of the invasion of Egypt by Louis IX. (the Seventh 
Crusade), and in spite of illness he hastened to Ushmum Tannh, 
in the neighbourhood of Damietta, which he provisioned for a 
siege. Dtimietta was taken on the 6th of June 1249, owing to 
the desertion of his post oy the commander Fakhr ud-din, and 
the Banff Kinanah, to whom the defence of the pime liad bpcn 
entrusted; fifty-four of -their chieftains were afterwards executed 
by the sultan for this proceedii^. On the send of November 
the sultan died of disease at Maneffra, but his death was 
carefully concealed by the amirs Lajm and Aktai, acting in 
conwrt with the Queen Shajar al-durr, till the arrival from 
Syria of the heir to the tiurone, TurdnsMh^ho was proclaimed 
some four months later. At the battle of Ffori^ur, 6th of Aprfl 
1230, the invaders were utterly routed and the French king fell 
into the hands of the Egyptian sultan. The Egyptian au&orities 
now resdved to raze Damietta, which, however, was rebuilt 
shortly after. The sultan, who himself had had no share in the 
victory, advanced after it from Mansfira to F#r|iflr, where his 
conduct became menacing to the antirs who had nused him to 
the throne, and to Sh^or al-durr; she in revenge oij^mized an 
attadc upon him which mu successful, fire, water, snd 
Gontribunuff to his end. 


ibyPetied bAiSe^|iM«»>elisi4r.TTr'11h»d)maitiMt}ut 
ffcft Ayyfihites tillitheewwiuast.ef Egypt t by tbe^Otfosnans borp 
the title Dynasties , of thUiX-Ufits, but are. aspye joffon cgUpd 
Mmtieluke dynasties, beoawp the enitans were fdcewn (fn»n the 
enfranchised daves who coastitutod the court, and;,nScpred 
the amy. The family of thefowth of fbese sover^gnSj KaU'jlin 
(Qalff’ffn), reigned fot ito yeans, but, otherwise no sultan tras 
able to found a durable dynasty: after the dagth of a.fuuto 
was .usually succeeded by an infont son, who after .a sh^ 
time was dethroned, by la new usurper.- 
After the death of the Sultan Tflr4Bsbdhi.rhi8 atep-mother git 
first was raised to the vacant throne, vdfon .she .committed,the 
adrainistratian of affairs tp the captain of the retainers,-Aibeki} 
but the rule of a queen.paused scandal to the Meclem wodd, and 
Shajar abduix gave way to this sentinvent by manying Aibek 
and allowing the tide sultan to he conferred on him instead «f 
hmelf. For policy’s sake, ihowever, AJhek nominally wMnojg tff d 
with himself on the throne a scion of the Ayyabite.teuie,.MaElt 
al-Ashraf Musa, who died in prison (1452 or i354> ,Aibek 
meanwhile immediately beemne involved in wnr with the 
Ayyffbite Malik al-Nasir, who was in posseraion of Syria, with 
whom the .caliph induced him after some indecisive actions 
to make peace: he then successfully quelled a mutii^ of Mame- 
lukesj whom he impelled to bdre refuge with the last Abbasid 
caliph Mostosim in Bagdad and elsewhere. -On the t(^h of 
1257 Aibek was murdered by his wife Shajar al-durri who was 
indignant at his asking.for the,hand of ano&er queen;-. Iwt 
Aibek’s follow^ immediately avenged his death, placing on 
the throne his infant sou Mrdik oI-Afonrib', who, however, was 
almost immediately displaced by his guarebu Koim, on •tho 
plea that the Mongol darker necessitated the presence of g grown 
man at the head of affairs. In 1260 the Syrian kingdom of al- 
N^ir was destroyed by Hulaku (Hulagu\ the great .Mongol 
chief, founder of the Ilkhan Dynasty (see Mongols), who,iiawuM 
finaBy overthrown the caliph of Bagdad (see CALiPEATE,iSect. c. 

§ 37), also despatched a threatening letter to Kofriz^ but lafor 
in the same year Syria was invaded by Kottw, who defeated 
Hulagu’s lieutenant at the battle of 'Ain Jalfft (yd of September 
ia6e), in consequence of which, event the Sypan tities all rose 
against the Mongols, and the Egyptian sultan became mafter 
of the countiy wifh the exception of such plaqes as were stiff 
held,by the Crusaders. ' 

Before Ku(uz had reigned a yenr, he was murdeuq^. at Ssij^ifi 
by bis lieutenant Bibars (October nyd, 2260), who wps ,^u^ 
it is said, at the ^vemorship of Aleppo beuw with- , 
held from him. 'D»e sovereimjy was seized by .this 
pason with the title of hmih d^nJtir,, presently ,7^" . 
altered to d-Zahir. He had originaffy, bem a slave of^^tal^ 
al-Sfflih, had distinguished himMf at t^ little sifter'wbiw 
Uouis JX. was captured, and had helped to niaidsr Tjuranshkh. 
Sultan Bibass, who proved to be one of the most competent qf 
the Bahri Mamelukes, made Egypt the centre of-the 1tfoiili.,m 
world by re-,establishing in theory the AJibasid caliphateTrwiS 
bad lapsed tlwough.the taking of Bqgdad by Hulagu, ^low,^ 


Aiiu ulsuluvu ij(uu 05 vuuuziancvr <21, 

at Cairo with the title dr^stfmfir biUSh. Mqstanjir 
then proceeded to confa on Bibars the tide sultan, 
and to address to him a homffy, exdainuag his duties, SSJf* 
This document is preserved in the ¥8- Iffe of Bib^ ' 
and translated by G. Weil. The sultan appeam to hays eon- 
tanplated restonng the new cab'ph to the tluone of Bagdad; 
the force, however, which he sent wilh him Jpr the purpose irf 
reconquering Irak was quite insuflWeut ,for tjte purpose, and 
Mostansir was defeated and skim This did not prevent Bibais • 

fiwn mftinf-Aininflp t^ie nAltM* esf jctdS. 


, w Awaai4 for^fb^ 
; out he encouraged 


from maintaining; his pojiijty of appoii 
purpose of conferpug legitimacy on hiiI^|eB r^but he encouftwed 
no fiUjther at^pts at re-establishing tiie Abbasids at Bajgmi^ 
and Ms jwinciple, adopted by suqqefdve sultans, was (hat the 
CWPh should, not leave Cairo eipi^t when accMMan^'tbls 
sultan on an expedition. 
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The reign of Bibars was spent largely in successful wars aminst 
Ihe Crusaders, from whom he took many cities, notably Safad, 
Caesarea and Antioch; tire Armenians, whose territory he re¬ 
peatedly invaded, burning their capital Sis; and the ^Ijukids 
'Of Asia Minor. He further reduced the Ismft'Hians or Assassins, 
whose existence as a community lasted on in Syria after it had 
nearly come to an end in Persia. He made Nubia tributary, 
therein extending Moslem arms farther south than they had 
been extended by any previous sultan. His authority was before 
his death recognized all over Syria (with the exception of the few 
cities stOl in the power of the Franks), over Arabia, with the 
exception of Yemen, on the Euphrates from Birah to Kerkesia 
(Circesium) on the Chaboras (Khabur), whilst the amirs of 
north-western Africa were tributary to him. His successes were 
won not only by miUtary and political ability, but also by the 
most absolute unscrupulousness, neither flagrant perjury nor 
the basest tieachery being disdained. He was the first sultan 
who acknowledged the equal authority of the four schools of law, 
and appointed judges belonging to each in Egypt and Syria; 
he was thus able to get his measures approved 1^ one school when 
condemned by another. 

On the ist of July 1477 Bibars died, and the events that 
followed set an example repeatedly followed during the period 
k4M'«a Mamelukes. The sultan’s son Malik cd-Sa'id 

ascended the throne j but within little more than two 
years he was compelled to abdicate in favour of his father-in- 
law KaWin, a Mameluke who had risen high in the former 
sovereign’s service. The accession of Kala'un was also marked 
by an attempt on the part of the governor of Damascus to form 
Syria into an independent kingdom, an attempt frequently 
imitated on similar occasions. 'Die Syrian forces were defeated 
at the battle of Jazurah (April 26th, 1280) and Kalft'un re¬ 
sumed possession of the country; but the disaffected Syrians 
entered into relations with the Mongols, who proceeded to invade 
Syria, but were finally defeated by Kala'un on the 30th of 
Cictoto T281 under the walls of Homs (Emesa). 

Tfie conversion to Islam of Nikudar Alunad, the third of the 
Ilkhan rulers of Persia, and the consequent troubles in the western 
Mongol empire, led to a suspension of hostilities between Egypt 
and the Ilkhans (see Persia : History, § B), though the latter 
did not cease to agitate in Europe for a renewal of the Crusades, 
with little result. Kaia'un, without pursuing any career of active 
coAqufst, did much to consolidate his dominions, and especially 
to extend Egyptian commerce, for which purpose he started 
rts enabling merchants to travel with safety through 
and Syria as far as India. After the danger from the 
Mongols had ceased, however, Kala'un directed his energies 
towards capturing the last places that remained in the hands 
of the Franks, and proceeded to take Markab, Latakia, and 
Tripoli (Apifl 26th, 1289). In 1290 he planned an attack on 
Acre, but died (November loth) in the middle of all his pre¬ 
parations. Under Kala‘un we first hear of the Burjite Mame¬ 
lukes, who owe their name to the citadel (Burj) of Cairo, where 
700 of the whole number of 12,000 Mamelukes maintained 
y this sovereign were quartered. He also set an example, 
fi^uently followed, of -the practice of dismissing all non-Moslems 
from government posts: mis was often done by his successors 
with the view of conciliating the Moslems, but it was speedily 
found that the services of the Jewish and Christian clerks were 
again required. He further founded a hospital for clinical 
research on a scale formerly unknown. 

KalS'un was followed by his son KhaM (Malik d-Ashraf 
SaUjt al-din), who carried out his father’s policy of driving the 
Pnuiks out of Syria and Palestine, and proceeded with the siege 
of Acre, which he took (May i8th, 1291) after a siege of forty- 
three days. The capture and destruction of this important 
place were followed l^ the capture of Tyre, Sidon, Haifa, Athlit 
^d Beirut, and tjuis Syria wm cleared of the Crusaders. He 
USo planned an expedition against the prince of Lesser Aisnenia, 
which was averted jly the surrender of Behesna, Marash and Tell 
QamdQn. The dis^tes between his favourite, the vizier Ibn 
al-Sa'lus, and his viceroy Baidara, led to his being murdered ^ 


the latter (I^emto 12th, 1293), who was jwoclaimed sultan, 
but almost immediately fell a victim to the vengeance of the 
deceased sultan’s party, who placed a younger son of Kal&'un, 
Mummed Malik al-NSfir, on the throne. This 
prince had the singular fortune of reigning three times, 
being twice dethroned: he was first instidled on the 
14th of December 1293, when he was nine years old, and the 
afiairs of the kingdom were undertaken by a cabinet, consisting 
of a vizier (‘Alam al-din Sinjar), a viceroy (Kitboga), a war 
minister (UusAm al-din Lftjin al-RumI), a prefect of the palace 
(Rokneddin Bibars Jfishengir) and a secretary of state (Rok- 
neddin Bibars Man^uri). TTiis cabinet naturally split into rival 
ciraps, in consequence of which Kitboga, himself a Mongol, 
with the aid of other Mongols who had come into Egypt after 
the battle of Homs, succeeded in oustiig his rivals, and presently, 
with the aid of the surviving assassins of the former sultan, 
compelling Malikal-Na^ir to abdicate in his favour(December ist, 
1294). The usurper was, however, able to maintain himself for 
two years only, famine and pestilence which prevailed in Egypt 
and Syria during his reign rendering him unpopular, while his 
arbitrary beatmkit of the amirs dso gave offence. He was 
dethroned in 1296, and one of the murderers of Khalil, Husflm 
al-din Ldjln, son-in-law of the sultan Bibars and formerly 
governor of Damascus, installed in his palace (November 26th, 
1296). It had become the practice of the Egyptian sultans to 
bestow all offices of importance on their own freedmen (Mame¬ 
lukes) to the exclusion of the older amirs, whom they could not 
trust so well, but who in turn became still more disaffected. 
Husfim al-din fell a victim to the jealousy of the older amirs 
whom he had incensed by bestowing arbitrary power on his own 
Mameluke Mengutimur, and was murdered on the 
16th of January 1299. His short reign was marked 
by some fairly successful incursions into Armenia, 
and the recovery of the fortresses Marash and Tell Hamdun, 
which had been retaken by the Armenians. He also instituted 
a fresh survey and division of land in Egypt and Syria, which 
occasioned much discontent. After his murder tlie deposed 
sultan Malik al-Nfi^ir, who had been living in retirement at 
Kerak, was recalled by the army and reinstated as sultan in 
Cairo (February 7th, 1299), though still only fourteen years of 
age, so lliat public affairs were administered not by him, but by 
.SalSr the viceroy, and Bibars jashengir, prefect of the palace. 
The 7th Ilkhan, Ghazan Mahmud, took advantage of the disorder 
in the Mameluke empire to invade Syria in the latter half of 1299, 
when his forces inflicted a severe defeat on those of the newsultan, 
and seized several cities, including the capital Damascus, of 
which, however, they were unable to storm the citadel; in 1300, 
when a fresh army was collected in Egypt, the Mongols evacuated 
Damascus and made no attempt to secure their other conquests. 
The fear of further Mongolian invasion led to the imposition of 
fresh taxes in both Egypt and Syria, including one of 33 % on 
rents, which occasioned many complaints. The invasion did not 
take place till 1303, when at the battle of Marj al-^affw (April 
20th) the Mongols were defeated. This was the last time that 
the Ilkhans gave the Egyptian sultans serious trouble ; and in 
the letter wntten in the sdtan’s name to the Ilkhan announcing 
the victory, the former suggested that the caliphate of Bagdad 
should be restored to the titulw Abbasid caliph who had accom¬ 
panied the Egyptian expedition, a suggestion which does not 
appear to have led to any actual steps being taken. The fact 
that the Mongols were in ostensible alliance with Christian 
princes led to a renewal by the sultan of the ordinances against 
Jews and Christians which had often been abrogated, as often 
renewed and again fallen into abeyance ; and their renewal led 
to missions from various Christian princes requesting milder 
terms for their co-religionists. The amva Sal8r and Bibars having 
usurped the whole of the sultan’s authority, he, after some futile 
attempts to free himself of them, under the pretext of pilgrimage 
to Mecca, retired in Mardi 1309 to Kerak, whence he sent his 
abdication to Cairo; in consequence of vdiich, on the 5th of 
April 1309, Bibars Jishengir was proclaimed sultan, with the 
title Malik al-Mosaffar. Ims prince was originally a freedman 
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of Kala'un, and was the first Circassian who ascended the throne 
of Bgypt. Before the year .was out the new sultan had been 
rendered unpopular by the occurrence of a famine, and Malik 
al-Nfi$ir was easily able to induce the Syrian amirs to return to 
his allegiance, in consequence of which Bibars in his turn abdi¬ 
cated, and Malik al-Nf 4 'ff re-entered Cairo as sovere^n on the 
5th of March 1310. He soon found tile means to execute both 
Bibars and SalSr, while other amirs who had been eminent under 
the former r^ime fled to the Mongols. The relations between 
their Ilkhan and the Egyptian sultan continued strained, and the 
8th Ilkhan Oeljeitu (1304-1316) addressed letters to Philip the 
Fair and the English lung ^ward I. (answered by Edward II. 
in 1307), desiring aid against Malik al-NS^ir; and for many 
years the courts of the sultan and the Ilkhan continued to be the 
refuge of malcontents from the other kingdom. Finally in 1392 
terms of peace and alliance were agreed on between the sujtan 
and Abu Sa'id, the qth Ilkhan. The sultan also entered into 
relations with the Mongols of the Golden Horde and in 1319 
married a daughter of the reigning prince Uzbeg Khan (see 
Mongols: Golden Horde). Much of Malik al-Nfi^ir’s third 
administration was spent in raids into Nubia, where he en¬ 
deavoured to set up a creature of his own as sovereign, in 
attempts at bringing the Bedouins of south-eastern Egypt into 
subordination, and in perkcuting the Nosains, whose heresy 
became formidable about this time. Like other Egyptian 
sultans he made considerable use of the Assassins, 124 of whom 
were sent by him into Persia to execute Kara Sonkor, at one 
time governor of Damascus, and one of the murderers of Malik 
al-Ashra(; but they were ril outwitted by the exile, vdio was 
finally poisoned by the Ilkhan in recompense for a similar service 
rendered by the Egyptian sultan. For a time Malik al-NS^ir 
was recognized as suzerain in north Africa, the Arabian Irak, 
and Asia Minor, but he was unable to make any permanent 
conquests in any of these countries. He brought MecEna, which 
had previously been governed by independent sherifs, to acknow¬ 
ledge his authority. His diplomatic relations were more extensive 
than those of any previous sultan, and included Bulgarian, 
Indian, and Abyssinian potentates, as well as the pope, the king 
of Aragon and the king of France. He appears to have done 
his utmost to protect his Christian subjects, incurring thereby 
the reproaches of the more fanatical Moslems, especially in the 
year 1320 when owing to incendiarism in Cairo there was danger 
of a general massacre of the Christian population. His inter^ 
administration was marked by gross extravagance, which led 
to his viziers being forced to practise violent extortion for which 
they afterwards suffered. He paid considerable attention to 
sheep-breeding and agriculture, and by a canal which he had 
dug from Fu^ to Alexandria not only assisted commerce but 
brought 100,000 feddans under cultivation. His taste for 
building and street improvement led to the beautifying of Cairo, 
and his example was followed by the governors of other great 
cities in the empire, notably Aleppo and Damascus. He paid 
exceptionally high prices for Mamelukes, many of whom' were 
sold by their Mongol parents to his agents, and accustomed 
them to greater luxury than was usual under his predecessors. 
In 1315 he instituted a survey of Egypt, and of the twenty-four 
parts into which it was divided ten were assigned to the sultan 
and fourteen to the amirs and the array. He took occasion to 
abolish a variety of vexatious imposts, and the new budget fell 
less heavily on the Christians than the old. Among the literary 
ornaments of his reign was the historian and geographer Ism&'Il 
Abulfeda (?.p.), to whom Malik al-Na?ir restored the government 
of Hamatii, which had belonged to,his ancestors, and even gave 
the title sultan. He died on tiie 7th of June 1341. The son, 
Ahu Bohr, to whom he had left the throne, was able to maintain 
himself Orfy a few months on it, being compelled to abdicate 
on the 4th of August 1341 in favour of his infant brother Kuehuk; 
the revolution was brought about by Kausun, a potrerful Mame- 
lu^ of the prece^ng monardi. Iliis person’s authority was, 
however, soon overthrown by a party formed by the Syrian 
psrefects, and on the nth of January MaUk Atmily m 

elder son of the formar aultan of the same title, was installed 


in his place,, though he did not actually, arrkve ip Cairo till the 
6th of November, being unwilling to leaa« Kerak, where he had 
been Jiving in retirement. After a brief sojourn in Cairo he 
speedily returned thither, thereby forfeiting hif tturone, whi^ 
was conferred by the amirs on his brother Jmi'U al-Malik oi- 
SSlik (June. 27th, 1342). lliis sultan was mainty occupied 
during his short reign with besieging and taking Kerak, aiiidier 
Ahmad had taken refuge, and himself died on &e 3rd of August 
1345, when another son of Malik-al-Nfigir, named SmUh, was 
placed on the throne. The constant changes of sultan led to 
great disorder in the provinces, and many of the 
subject principalities endeavour^ to shake off the 2*®^^ 
Egyptian yoke. Sha'bin proved no monr competent 
thw his predecessors, being given to open debaucheiy 
and profligacy, an example followed by his aillurs ; and fresh 
discontent led to his being deposed by the Syrian amirs, when 
his brother Hdjji was proclaimed sultan in his place (Septembw 
18th, 1346). H&jji was deposed and killed on the so& of 
December 1347, and another mfant son of Malik al-Nifir, Htume, 
who took his father’s title, was proclaimed, the real power being 
shared by three amirs, Sheikhun, Menjek and Yelbogha Arus. 
During this reign (im 8-J349) Egypt was visited by the “ Black 
Death,” which is said to have earned off 900,000 of Ihe inhabit¬ 
ants of Cairo and to have raged as far south as Assuan. Towards 
the beginning of 1351 the sultan got rid of his guardians and 
attempted to rule by himself; but though successful in war, his 
arbitrary measures led to his being dethroned on the 21st of 
August 1351 by the amirs, who proclaimed his brother SSlih with 
the title of Mcdik d-SoHJ}, He too was only fourteen years of. 
age. The power was contested for by various groups of amirs, 
whose struggles ended with the deposition of the sultan Sidih 
on the 20th of October 1354, and the reinstatement of his brother 
Ilasan, who was again dethroned on the i6th of Mardi 1^61 
by an amir Yelbogha, whom he hod offended, and who, havitig 
got possession of the sultan’s person, murdered him. Ilte next 
day a son of the dethroned sultan H&jj! was proclaimed sultan 
with the title Malik al-Manfur. On the a9th of May 1363 this 
sultan was also dethroned on the ground of incompetence, and 
his place was given to another grandson of Malik al-Na^, 
Sha'bdn, son of fjosain, then ten years old. The amir Yelbogha 
at first held all real power and is said to have acquired a degree 
of authority which no other subject ever held. During this reign, 
on the 8th of October 1365, a landing was effected at Alexandria 
by a Frankish fleet under Peter I. of Cyprus, which .p^»ently 
took possession of the city; the Franks were speedily compelled 
to embark again after plundering the city, for which compen¬ 
sation was afterwards demanded by Yelbogha from the Christum 
population of Egypt and Syria. Alexandria was further made, 
the seat of a viceroy, having previously only had a prefect 
On the nth of December 13^ Yelbogha was himself attacked 
by the sultan, captured and slain. His successor in the office 
of first minister was a mere tool in the hands of his Mamdukea, 
who compelled him to institute and depose governors, &c,, at 
their pleasure. In 1374 the Egyptians raided Cilicia and cap¬ 
tured Leo VI., prince of I.esser Armenia, which now became sm 
Egyptian province with a Moslem governor. On the of 
March 1377 the sultan was murdered by the Mamelukes, owing 
to his refusing a laigess of money which they demanded. Ihe 
infant son of the late sultan, ‘All, a lad of eight yegrs, was pro¬ 
claimed with the tide Mdik d-ManjUr; the power was in the 
hands of the ministers Kartai and Ib^, ^e latter of whom over¬ 
threw the former with the aid of his own Mamdukes, Berekeh 
and Barkuk. An insurredion in %Tia which spread to Egypt 
presently caused the fall of Ibek, and led to the occupation 
of the highest posts by the Greassian freedmen Berekeh and 
BarkQk, of whom the latter ere long succeeded in ousting th»^ 
former and usurping ,^e sultan’s [dace; on the xpth of Mt^ 
13S1, when Ae sultan‘All died, his place was given to an infimt 
brother fj&jjl, but on die efitb of Novemijw 1382, BarkOh eet 
this Child asute .and had himself proclaimed sultan {with the 
Mdik al-^dAi>),thereby endhu; the Bahri dynasty nndeconmeno- 
ing that of the Circassians, fox n, shprt period, .however, 
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was rtstored, wheii on the Mt of June 1389 Cairo was taken by 
Veibogha, governor of Damasnis, and BarkQk expelted"; 
feigned' at first otnier the guardianship of Yelbogha, who was 
titen overthrown by Mintlah; Barkfik, who had been related 
to Kerak, succeeded in again forming a party, and in a battle 
fought at Shafchab, January 1390, succeeded in gaining posses- 
TOn of the person of the sultan JJfijji, wd on the 21st of January 
he was again proclaiined sultan in Cairo. 

(7) P^Sd »f Burji Mamelukes. —Barkfik presently entered 
into relations with the Ottoman sultan Bfiyezld I., and by 
slaying ^n envoy of Timur incurred the displeasure of the world- 
coaqueinr; and in 1394 led 'an army into Syria ■with the view 
of restoeing the Jetairid Ilkhan Ahmad to Bagdad (as Bafkfik’l 
vassal), airf meeting the Mongol invasion. Barkfik, however, 
ified (June 20th, 1399) before Timur had time to invade Syria. 
According to the custom lihat had so often proved disastrous, 
B young son of Barkfik, Faraj, then aged thirteen, was appointed 
sultan undet the gimrdianship of two amirs. Incursions fmtt 
knmediately^made by the Ottoman "sultan into the territory of 
Egyptian vassals at Derendeh and Albistan (Ablestin), and 
Malatia was besieged by his forces. Timur, who was at this 
time beginning his'campaign against Bftyezid, turned his atten- 
tion first to Syria, and on the 30th of October 1400 
defeated the Syrian amirs near Aleppo, and soon got 
possession of the city and the citadel. He proceeded 
to take Hamah, Homs (Emesa) and other towns, and on the 
aoth of December started for Damascus. An endeavour was 
made by the Egyptian sultan to relieve Damascus, but the news 
of an insurrection in Cairo caused him to retire and leave the 
place to its fate. In the first three months of 1401 the whole 
of Morthem Syria suffered from Timur’s marauders. In the 
following year (September 29th, 1402) Timur, who had in the 
interval inflicted a crushing defeat bn the Ottoman sultan, sent 
to demand homage from Faraj, and his demand was readily 
granted, together with the delivery of the princes who had sought 
refuge from Timur in Egyptian territoiy. The death of Timur 
in February 1405 restored Egyptian authority in Syria, wliich, 
however, became a rendecvous for all who were discontented 
witii the rule of Faraj and his amirs, and two months after 
Timur’s death was in open rebellion against Faraj. Although 
Faraj succeeded in defeating the rebels, he was compelled by 
insubordination on the part of his Circassian Mamelukes to 
abdicate (September 20th, 1405), when his brother Abd al-aziz 
was prpclaimed with the title Medik ed-Mansw; after two 
months this prince was deposed, and Faraj, who had been in 
hiding, recalled. Most of his reign w.as, however, occupied 
willi revolts on the part of the Syrian amirs, to quell whom he 
reputedly visited ^ria; the leaders of the rebds were the 
amirs Newniz and Sheik Mahmudi, afterwards sultan. Owing 
to disturbances and misgovernment the population erf Egypt 
and Syria is said to have shrunk to a third in his time, and he 
offended public sentiment not only by debauchery, but by 
having hi* imi^ stamped on his coins. On the 2^ of May 
1412, after being defeated and shut up in Damascus, lie was 
compelled by Sheik Mahmudi to abdicate, and an Abbasid 
caliph, MoStaTn, was proclaimed sultan, only to be forced to 
abdKBte en the 6th of,November of the same year in Sheik's 
favour, who took the title Mafik al-Mu'ayyad, his colleague 
Newruz having been previously sent to Syria, where he was to be 
auitocrat by the terms of their agreement. In the struggle 
which natumlly followed between the two, Newruz was shut up 
in Damascus, defeated and slain. Sheik himself invaded Asia 
Minor and forced the Turitoman states to acknowledge his 
ssuerainty. After riie sultan's return they soon rebeDed, but 
were agam brought into subjection by Sheik's son IbrSlffm; 
his vietbries excited the envy of his fa^er, who is said to have 
poisoned him. Sheik himself died a few months after the 
decease of his *i»l(Januery 13th, 1421), and etiibther infant sonj 
Akrmzi, ww piroclaimed with the tkle Mafril d-M«(affar, the 
proelamBtiOn being flowed by the usual dissensions beween 
the aifiHrs, ending srift dte assumption of supreme power by the 
smb TaUtff who, affer defeating his rivalij on the sgth of August 


1421 had himself proclaimed sultan srith the title Mdik al-fihir. 
This usurper) however, died on the 30th of November of the 
same year, leayii^ the throne to on infant sm Mohammed, who 
was'gwen the title MaUk al^^dUft; the regular intrigues between 
the amirs followed, leading to his being dq^roned on the foiowing 
rst of April 1422, when the amir appointed to be his tutor, 
Barsbai, was proclaimed Multan with the title Malik al-Ashraf. 
This sultan avenged the attacks on Alexandria re" 
peatedly made by C)rpriaa ships, for he sent a fl«et 
which burned Limasol, and another which tookpg,.,^ 
Famagusta (August 4th, 1425), but failed in the 
endeavour to annex the islai^ permanently. An expedition 
sent in the foHowing year (1426) succeeded in taking captive the 
king of Cyprus, who was brought to Cairo and presently released 
for a ranscxn'of 200,000 dinars, on condition of acknowledging 
the suzerainty of the Egyptism sultan and paying him an aimu^ 
tribute. Barsbai appears to have excellra his predecessors 
in the mrention of devices for exacting money from merchants 
and pilgrims, and in juggling with the exchange. This led to a 
naval demimstration on the part of the Venetians, who secured 
better terms for their trade, and to the seizure of Egyptian 
vessels' by the king of Aragon and the prince of Catalonia. In 
a census made during Barsbai’s reign, it was found that the 
total number of towns and villages in Egypt had sunk to 2170, 
whereas in the 4th century a . h . it had stood at 10,000. Much 
of Barsbai’s attention was occupied with raids into Asia Minor, 
where the Dhu * 1 -Kadiri Turkomtms frequently rebelled, and 
with wars against Kara Yelek, prince of iUnid, and Shah Rokh, 
son of Thnuri Batsbai died on the 7th of J une 1438. In accord¬ 
ance with the custom of his predecessors he left the throne to a 
son still in his minority, Abu’l-MahSsitt Yusuf, who took the title 
Malik al-AdSs, but as usual after a few months he was displaced 
by the regent Jakmak, who on the 9th of September 1438 was 
proclaims sultan with tiie title Malik al~Z 3 hir. In the years 
1442-1444 this sultan sent three fleets against Rhodes, where the 
third effected a landing, but was unable to make any permanent 
conquest. In consequence of a lengthy illness Jakmak abdicated 
on tiie 1st of February 1453, when his son ulhman was pro¬ 
claimed sultan with tiie title Malik al-Mansiir. Though not a 
minor, he. had no greater success than the sons of the usurpers 
who preceded him, being dethroned after six weeks (March 15th, 
1453) in favour of the amir Inal (d'Alai, who took the title 
Medik al-Ashraf. His reign was marked by friendly relations, 
with the Ottoman sultan Mahommed II., whose capture of 
.Constantinople (1453) Was the cause of great rejoicings in Egypt, 
bat also by violent excesses on the part of the Mamelukes, who 
dictated the snltan's policy. On his death on the 26th of February 
1461 his son Ahmad was pwodaimed sultan with the title MaUk 
d-^Mu'ayyad; he had the usual fate of sultans’ sons, earned 
in his case by an attempt to bring the Mamelukes under disci¬ 
pline ; he was compelled to abdicate on the 28th of June 1461, 
when the amir Khoshkadam, who had served as a general, was 
proclaimed sultan. Unlike the other Mameluke sovereigns, 
who were Turks or Circassians, this man had originally been a 
Greek slave. 

In his reign (1463) there began the struggle ■ between the 
Egyptian and the Ottoman sultaikites which feally led to the 
incorporation of Egypt in the Ottoman empire. TTie 
dispute b^an with a struggle over the succession in rMteum 
the prinei^ty of Karaman, where the two sultans eruh 
favoured ri'vat candidates, and the Ottoman sultan 
Mtdwmmed II. supported the daim of his candidate with fores 
of arms, obtaining as the price of his assistance several towns 
in whidi the suzerainty of tiie Egyptian sultan had been adenow- 
ledged. Open war did not) however, break out between the 
two states in Khoshkadam’s time. This sultan is said to have 
taken mon^ to petmit innocent persmis to be ill-treated or 
executed. % died or the 9th Of'Oetober 1467, when the Attbeg 
Yebbai was Selected by the Mamelukes to succeed him, and was 
proclaimed suftain witii the title of Mdik al-ZShir. ’This person, 
proving htcompetOTt, was deposed by a revolution df tiie Mame- 
; mkes en tlie'4th'of DMember 1467, when the AtAbeg Tiwmbogka 
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was proclaimed with the title JlfoltA al-^Shir. In a month’s ^e, 
however, there was anolher palace revolutipn, and the new 
Atfibeg Kait Bey or Kaietbai (January 31st, 1468) was proclaimed 
sultan, the dethroned Tiraurbogha being, however, permitted 
to go free whither he pleased. Much of Kait Bey’s re%n was 
spent in struggles with Czun HasaiL (srince of Diftrbekr, and 
Shah Siwftr, chief of the Dhu'l-KSdiri Turkomans. He also 
offended the Ottoman sultan Biyezid II. by entertaining his 
brother Jem, who was afterwards poisoned in Europe. Owing to 
this, and also to the fact that ap Indian embassy to the Ottoman 
sultan was intercepted by the agents of Kait Bey, Blyezid II. 
declared war against Egypt, and seized Adana, Tarsus and other 
places within Egyptian territory; extraordinary efforts were 
made by Kait Bey, whose generals inflicted a severe defeat ofn 
the Ottoman invaders. In 1491, however, after the Egyptians 
had repeatedly defeated the Ottoman troops, Kait Bey made 
proposals of peace which were accepted, the keys of the towns 
which the Ottomans had seized being restored to the Egyptian 
sultan. Kait Bey endeavoured to assist his co-religionists in 
Spain who were Areatcned by King Ferdinand, by threatening 
the pope with reprisals on Syrian Christians, but without effect. 
As the consequence of a palace intrigue, which Kait Bey was too 
old to quell, on^the 7th of August 1496, a day before his death, 
his son Mahomtned was proclaimed sultan with the title Malik 
al-Nasir ; this was in order to put the supreme power into the 
hands of the Atabeg Kansuh, since the new sultan was only 
fourteen years old. An attempt of .the Atabeg to oust the new 
sultan, however, failed. After a reign of little more than two 
years, filled mainly with struggles between rival amirs, Malik 
al-Nasir was murdered (October 31st, 1498), and his uncle and 
vizier Kansuh proclaimed sultan with the title Malik al-Zdhir. 
His reign only lasted about twenty months; on the 30th of June 
1500 he was dethroned by Tumanhey, who caused Jin Beldi, 
the Atabeg, to be proclaimed sultan. A few months later 
Tiimdnbey, at the suggestion of Kasrawah, governor of Damascus, 
whom he had been sent to reduce to subjection, ousted jan 
Belat, and was himself proclaimed sultan with the title Malik 
al-Aim (January 2Sth, 1501). Ilis reign lasted only one hundred 
days, when he was displaced by Kansuh al-Ghurt (April *oth, 
150T). His reign was remarkable for a naval conflict between 
the Egyptians and the Portuguese, whose fleet interfered with 
the pilgrim route from India to Mecca, and also with the trade 
between India and Egypt; Kansuh caused a fleet to be built 
which fought naval battles with the Portuguese with varying 
results. 

In 1515 there began the war with the Ottoman sultan Selim I. 
which led to the close of the Mameluke period, and the incorpora¬ 
tion of Egypt and its dependencies in the Ottoman 
TurUtb ®tipire (see Turkev ; History). Kansuh was charged 
eaaaaett. Selim with giving the envoys of tlie ^fawid 
Isma'il passive through Syria on their way to Venice 
to form a confedemey against the Turks, and witli harbouring 
various refugees. The actual declaration of war was not made 
by Selim till May 1515, when the Ottoman sultan had made all 
his preparations ; and at the battle of Merj Oabik, on the 24th 
of August 1515, KSnsuh was defeated by the Ottoman forces 
and fell fighting. Syria passed quickly into the possession of 
the Turks, whose advent was in many places welcome as meaning 
deliverance from the Mamelukes. In Cairo, when the news of 
the defeat and death of tlie Egyptian sultan arrived, the governor 
who had been left by Kansuh, Tumanhey, was proclaimed sultan 
(October 17th, 1516). On the 20th of January 1517 Cairo was 
taken by the Ottomans, and Selim shortly after declared sultan 
of Egypt. Tumfinbey continued the struggle for some months, 
but was finally defeated, and after being captured and kept in 
prison aeventeen days was executed on the 15th of April 1517. 

(8J The Turkish Perwd.r-The sultan Selim left with his viceroy 
K^r Bey a guard of 5000 janissaries, but otherwise made few 
eludes in the administration of the country. The iregister>.by 
which a great portion of ^the land was a fief of the M^dukes 
was loft unebn^d, and itiis.said that a proposal made by the 
sultan’s vizier to appitpriate these estates was nunisbed with 


death. Jbe Mgmeluke amirs were to be retaisi^ in office u 
heads of twelve sanjaks into whi(h Egypt wrt divided; arid 
under the next sultan, Suleinian l.j two cnanibm pro created, 
called respectively the Greater arid the Lesser pivarij id Whldi 
both the army and the ecclesiastical authorities weps f^tesented, 
to aid the pasha by their ddiberatioiis. Six regiments ^tqjeffiet 
were constituted by the conqueror Selim fqr the proteeboo of 
Egypt; to these Suleiman added a seventh, w Citptssians. 
As will be seen from the table?, it was pip practice qf the Forte 
to change the governor df Egypt at'very snort mtervals-rofter 
a year or even some months. The thir^ governor, Ahmad 
Pasha, hearing that orders for his exequoon had come from 
Constantinople, endeavoured to make'hifnsdlf an independent 
ruler and had coins struck in his own name. His s^mes werp 
frustrated by two of the amirs whom he had’imprisoned and 
who, escaping from their confinement, attacked him in his bath 
and killed him. In 1527 the first survey of Egypt under the 
Ottomans was made, in consequence of me official copy of the 
former registers having perished by fire j yet this new survey did 
not come into use until 160.5. Egyptitui lands were divided in it 
into four classes—the sultan's domain, fiefs, land, for pe main¬ 
tenance of the army, and lands settled on religious foundations. 

It would seem that the constant changes m the government 
caused the army to get out of control at an early period of the 
Ottoman occupation, and at the beginning of the iitb 
Islamic century mutinies became common,; in 1013 
(1604) the governor Ibrahim Pasha was murdered by 
the soldiers, and hi$ head set on the Bab Zuwela. The 
reason for these mutinies was the attempt made by successive 
pashas to put a stop to the extortion called TuTbah, a forced 
payment exacted by the troops from the inhabitants o{ the 
country by the fiction of debts requiring to be discharged, 
which led to grievous ill-usage. In 4609 something like civil 
war broke out between the army and the pasha, who bad on bis 
side some loyal regiments and ^e Bedouins. The soldiers went 
so far as to choose a sultan, and to divide provisionally the regions 
of Giiro between them. They were defeated by the govenwr 
Mahommed Pasha, who on the 5th of February 1610 entered 
Cairo in triumph, executed the ringleaders, and banished maajy 
others to Yemen. The contemporary historian speaks of this 
event as a second conquest of E^pl for the Ottomans. A great 
financial reform was now effected by Mahommed Pasha, who 
readjusted the buidens imposed on the differimt communities 
of Egypt in accordance with their means. With the iroubles 
that heset the metropolis of the Ottoman empire, the governors 
appointed thence came to be treated by tiie Egyptians with 
continually decreasing lespect. In July 1^3 there came M order 
from the Porte dismissing Mu?tafa Pasha and appointing *AK 
Pasha governor in his place. The officers met and demanded 
from the newly-appointed governor’s deputy the customaiy 
gratuity ; when this was refused they sent letters to the Porte 
declaring that they wished to have Mu?tafa Pasha and not ‘AH 
Pasha as governor. Meanwhile 'All Pasha had arrived at Alex¬ 
andria, and was met by a deputation from Cairo telling him tiiat 
he was not wanted. He returned a mild answer; ai^, when a 
rejoinder came in the same style as the first message, he had the 
leader of the deputation arrested and imprisoned. H«eapon the 
gairison of Alexandria attacked tiie castle fend rcacued the 
prisoner; whereupon ‘Ali Pasha was compelled to embark. 
Shortly after a rescript arrived from Constantinople oonfitmit^ 
Mu?tafa Pasha in the governorship. Similoriy in 1631 the army 
took upon themselves to depose the governor Hus's. Pasha, in 
indtgnatiDn at his execution .df iKltfis Bey, an officer who was 
to ^ve comnumded .an Egyptian force requited for 'service in 
Persia. The pasha was ordered either to hand over the exeour 
tioners'to vengeance or to ies%n Hk phase j uhe refused toida 
the former be igas compdied to ido 'the latter, and pretenit^ a 
rescript came from Cpostantinople, approving the conduct of 
thegmy and appointing one Khsffl Pasha os Musi’s successor. 
Not only was the governor-ansupported by the sultan,agsSnst 
the troops, intt eadi newmvemov higularfy‘mfiictedla<finenp<ni 
his outgoing predecesiot,lunder lihe bame «f dboney duh to'tiie 
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treasury; and the outgoing governor would not be allowed to 
leave Egypt till he had pid it. Besides the extortions to which 
this practice gave occasion the country suSered greatly in these 
centuries from famine and pstilence. The latter in the spring 
of 1619 is said to have carried off 635,000 prsons, and in 1643 
completely desolated *30 villages. 

By the i8th century the importance of the pasha was quite 
superseded by that of the beys, and two offices, those of Sheik 
al-Balad and Amir al-IJajj, which were held by these 
2," _ * persons, represented the real headship of the com¬ 

munity. The process by which this state of affairs 
came about is somewhat obscure, owing to the want of good 
chronicles for the Turkish period of Egyptian history. In 
1707 the Sheik al-Balad, QSsim lywaz, is found at the head of 
one of two Mameluke factions, the QSsimites and the hiqftrites, 
between whom the seeds of enmity were sown by the pasha 
of the time, with the result that a fight took place between the 
factions outside Cairo, lasting eighty days. At the end of that 
time Qflsim lywflz was killed and the office which he had held 
was given to his son LsmS'D. Isma H held this office for sixteen 
years, while the pashas were constantly being changed, and 
succeeded in reconciling the two factions of Mamelukes. In 1724 
this person was assassmated through the machinations of the 
pasha, and Shirkas Bey, of the opposing faction, elevated to the 
office of Sheik al-Balad in his place. He was soon driven from 
his post by one of his own faction called Dhu’l-Fiqftr, and fled 
to Upper Egypt. After a short time he returned at the head of 
an army, and some engagements ensued, in the last of which 
Shirkas Bey met his end by drowning; Dhu’l-Fiqar was himself 
assassinated in 1730 shortly after this event. His place was 
filled by Othman Bey, who had served as his general in this war. 
In 1743 Othman Bey, who had governed with wisdom and 
moderation, was forced to fly from Egypt by the intrigues of 
two adventurers, Ibrfthlm and Ridwan Bey, who, when their 
scheme had succeeded, began a massacre of bej's and others 
thought to be opposed to them ; they then proceeded to govern 
Egypt jointly, holding the two offices mentioned above in 
alternate years. An attempt made by one of the [mshas to rid 
himself of these two persons by a coup d’etat signally failed 
owing to the loyalty of their armed supporters, who released 
Ibrahim and Ridwan from prison and compelled the pasha 
to fly to Constantinople. An attempt made by a subsequent 
pasha in accordance with secret orders from Constantinople was 
so far successful that some of the beys were killed. Ibraffim and 
Ridwan escaped, and compelled the pasha to resign his governor¬ 
ship and return to Constantinople. Ibrahim shortly afterwards 
fell by the hand of an assassin who had aspired to occupy one of 
the vacant beyships himself, which was conferred instead on 
Ali, who as 'Ali Bey was destined to play an important part in 
the history of Egypt. The murder of Ibrahim Bey took place 
in 1755, and his colleague Ridwan perished in the disputes that 
followed upon it. 

'Ali Bey, who had first distinguished himself by defending 
a caravan in Arabia against bandits, set himself the task of 
'AD Btr death of his former master Ibrahim, and 

spent eight years in purchasing Mamelukes and winning 
other adherents. He thereby excited the suspicions of the Sheik 
al-Balad Khain Bey, who organized an attack upon him in the 
streets of Cairo, in consequence of which he fled to Upper Egypt. 
Here he met one §alih Bey, who had injuries to avenge on Khalil 
Bey, and the two organized a force with which they returned 
to Cairo and defeated Khalil, who was forced to fly to Tanta, 
where for a time he concealed himself; eventually, however, 
he was discovered, sent to Alexandria and finally strangled. 
The date of 'Ali Bey’s victory was 1164 a.h. (a.d. 1750), and 
after it he was made Sheik al-Balad. In that capacity he exe¬ 
cuted the murderer of his former master IbrfUm; but the 
resentment which this act aroused among the beys caused him 
to leave his host and fly to Syria, where he won the friendship 
of Hie governor of.iifre, ?ahir b. Omar, who obtained for him 
the gocmwill of the Porte and reinstatement m his post os Sheik 
al-Balad. In 1766, after the death of his supporter the grand 


vizier Rfighib Pasha, he was again compelled to fly from Egypt 
to Yemen, but in the follov/ing year he was told that his pwty at 
Cairo was strong enough to permit of his return. Resuming his 
office he raised eighteen of his friends to the rank of bey, among 
them Ibrfihim and MurSd, who were afterwards at the head of 
affairs, as well as Mahommed Abu’l-Dhahab, who was closely 
connected with the rest of'Ali Bey’s career. He appears to have 
done his utmost to bring Egyptian affairs into order, and by 
very severe measures repressed the brigandage of the Bedouins of 
Lower Egypt. He appears to have aspired to found an in¬ 
dependent monarchy, and to that end endeavoured to disband 
all forces except those which were exclusively under his own 
control. In 1769 a demand came to'Afi Bey for a force of 12,000 
men to be employed by the Porte in the Russian war. It was 
suggested, however, at Constantinople that 'All would employ 
this force when he collected it for securing his own independence, 
and a messenger was sent by the Porte to the pasha with orders 
for his execution. 'AH, being apprised by his agents at the 
metropolis of the despatch of tliis messenger, ordered him to be 
waylaid and killed; the despatches were seized and read by 'All 
before an assembly of the beys, who were as.sured that Ihe order 
for execution applied to all dike, and he urged them to fight for 
their lives. His proposals were received with enthusiasm by 
the beys whom he had created. Egypt was declared independent 
and the pasha given forty-eight hours to quit the country. 
?ahir Pasha of Acre, to whom was sent official information of the 
step taken by 'AH Bey, promised his aid and kept his word by 
compelling an army sent by the pasha of Damascus against 
Egypt to retreat. 

'fhe Porte was not able at the time to take active measures 
for the suppression of 'AH Bey, and the latter endeavoured to 
consolidate his dominions by sending expeditions against maraud¬ 
ing tribes, both in north and south Egypt, reforming the finance, 
and improving the administration of justice. His son-in-law, 
Abu’l-Dhahab, was sent to subject the HawwSrah, who had 
occupied the land between Assuan and Assiut, and a force of 
20,000 was sent to conquer Yemen. An officer named IsmS'Il 
Bey was sent with 8000 to acquire the eastern shore of the Red 
Sea, and one named flasan Bey to occupy Jidda. In six months 
the greater part of the Arabian peninsula was subject to 'All 
Bey, and he appointed as shcrlf of Mecca a cousin of his own, 
who bestowed on 'AH by an official proclamation the titles 
Sultan of Egypt and Khfikfin of the Two Seas. He then, in 
virtue of this authorization, struck coins in his own name 
(1185 A.H.) and ordered his name to be mentioned in public 
worship. 

His next move turned out fatally. Abu’l-Dhahab was sent 
with a force of 30,000 men in the same year (a.d. 1771) to conquer 
Syria ; and agents were sent to negotiate aUiances with Venice 
and Russia. Abu’l-Dhahab’s progress through Palestine and 
Syria was triumphant. Reinforced by 'AH Bey’s ally ?ahir, 
he easily took the chief cities, ending with Damascus; but at 
this point he appears to have entered into secret negotiations 
with the Porte, by which he undertook to restore Egypt to 
Ottoman suzerainty. He then proceeded to evacuate Syria, 
and marched with all the forces he could collect to Upper Egypt, 
occupying Assiut in April 1772. Having collected some addi¬ 
tional troops from the Bedouins, he marched on Cairo. Ismfi'a 
Bey was sent by 'AH Bey with a force of 3000 to check his 
advance; but at Basfitin Ism&'Il with his troops joined Abul- 
Dhahab. 'AH Bey intended at first to defend himself so long as 
possible in the citadel at Cairo; but receiving information to 
the effect that his friend ^Ahir of Acre was still willing to give him 
refuge, he left Cairo for Syria (8th of April 1772), one day before 
the entrance of Abu’l-Dhahab. 

At Acre 'All’s fortune seemed to be restored. A Russian 
vessel anchored outside the port, and, in accordance with the 
agreement which he had made with the Russian empire, he was 
supplW witii stores and ammunition, and a force of 3000 
Albanians. He sent one of his officers, ‘AH Bey al-Tantfiwi, to 
recover the Syrian towns evacuated jjy Abu’l-Dhahab, and now 
in the possession of the Porte. He himself took Jaffa and Gaza, 
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the former of which he gave to his friend ?fthir of Acre. On the 
ist of February 1773 he received infonnation from Cairo that 
Abu’l-Dhahab had made himself Sheik al-Balad, and in that 
capacity was practising unheard-of extortions, which wete 
making Egypt with one voice call for the return of 'All Bey. 
He accordingly started for Egypt at the head of an army of 
8000 men, and on the 19th of April met the army of Abu’l- 
Dhahab at Sftlihia. 'All’s forces were successful at the first 
engagement; but when the battle was renewed two days later 
he was deserted by some of hb officers, and prevented by illness 
and wounds from himself taking the conduct of affairs. The 
result was a complete defeat for his army, after which he declined 
to leave his tent; he was captured after a brave resbtance, and 
taken to Cairo, where he died seven days later. 

After 'All Bey's death Egypt became once more a dependency 
of the Porte, governed by Abu’l-Dhahab as Sheik al-Balad with 
the title pasha. He shortly afterwards received permission from 
the Porte to invade Syria, with the view of punbhing *AIi Bey's 
supporter Zahir, and left as his deputies in Cairo Isma'il Bey 
and Ibrahim Bey, who, by deserting 'All at the battle of Salihia, 
had brought about his downfall. After taking many cities in 
Palestine Abu’l-Dhahab died, the cause being unknown ; and 
Murad Bey (another of the deserters at Sfilihia) brought his 
forces back to Egypt (26th of May 1775). 

Ismft'il Bey now became Sheik al-B^ad, but was soon involved 
in a dispute with Ibrahim and Murad, who after a time succeeded 
in driving Isma'il out of Egypt and cstablbhing a joint rule (as 
Sheik al-Balad and Amir m-Hajj respectively) similar to that 
which had been tried previously. The two were soon involved 
in quarrels, which at one time threatened to break out into open 
war; but this catastrophe was averted, and the joint rule was 
maintained till 1786, when an expedition was sent by the Porte 
to restore Ottoman supremacy in Egypt. Mur&d Bey attempted 
to resist, but was easily defeated; and he with Ibrahim decided 
to fly to Upper Egypt and await the trend of events. On the 
ist of August 1782 the Turkish commander entered Cairo, and, 
after some violent measures had been taken for the restoration 
of order, Ism&'il Bey was again made Sheik al-Balad and a new 
pasha installed as governor. In January 1791 a terrible plague 
began to rage in Cairo and elsewhere in Egypt, to which Isma'il 
Bey and most of his family fell victims. Owing to the need for 
competent rulers Ibrahim and Murad Bey were sent for from 
Upper Egypt and resumed their dual government. These two 
persons were still in office when Bonaparte entered Egypt. 

Moslem Authorities. —Arabic literature being cosmopolitan, and 
Arabic authors accustomed to travel from place to place to collect 
traditions and obtain oral instruction from contemporary authorities, 
or else to enjoy the patronage of Maecenates, the literary history of 
Egypt cannot be dissociated from that of the other Moslem countries 
in which Arabic was the chief literary vehicle. Hence the list of 
autliors connected with Egypt, which occupies pages 161-275 of 
Suydtl's work, Husn al-muhadarah ft akhbari Mifr wal-Qdhirah 
(Cairo, 1321 A.ii.j, contains the names of persons like Mutanabbi, 
who stayed there for a short time in the service of some patron; AbQ 
Tammkm, who lived there before he acquired fame as a poet; ^Uinkra 
of Yemen,, who came there at a mature age to spend some years 
in the service of Fltimite viziers: each of whom figures in lists of 
authors belonging to some other country also. So- long as the centre 
of the Islamic world was not in Egypt, the best talent was attracted 
elsewhere ; but after the fall of Bagdad, Cairo became the chief seat 
of Islamic learning, and this rank, chiefly owing to the university of 
Azhar, it has ever since continued to maintain. The following 
composed special histories of Egypt: Ibn 'Abd al-^akam, d. 257 
A.H. ; 'Abd al-Rahlm b. YOnus, d. .347 ; Mahommed b, YQsuf 
al-Kindi, d. somewhat later ; Ibn ZOlaq, d. 387; 'Izz al-Mulk 
Mahommed al-Musabbihi, d. 420; Mahommed b. Sal&mah al- 

E oda'i, d. 454 : Jamdl al-din 'All al-Qifti, d. 568; JamSl al-din 
■HalabI, d. 623; 'Abd al-l4ttlf al-BaghdadI, d. 629; Mahommed b. 
- 'Abd al-AzIz al-Idrisi (history of Up^r Egypt), d. 649; his son 
Ja'far (histoty of Cairo), d. 676: Ibn Sa'ld, d. 685: Ibr&him b. 
Wafif Shah; Ibn al-Mutawwai, d. 703; Mahommed b. Dani'ai, 
d. 710; Ja'far b. Tha'lab Kamil al-din al-Adfu 1 (histonr of Upper 
Egypt), a. 730; 'Abd al-Qarfln al-Halkbl, d. 735; Ibn Habib, 
d. 779; Ibn Dugmiq, d. 790; Ibn Tugh&n, Smb&b al-^ al- 
Aukadi, d. 790; Ibn ai-Mulaqqin, d. 806; Maqilzl, Taqiyy al-din 
Af^mad, d. 840; Ibn Haiar al-Asqal&ni, d. 852; al-SakhSwi, d. 902 ; 
Abu’l-Mahasin b. Taghiibirdt, d. 874; lalil al-din al-SuyOt!, d. 911: 
Ibn Ztinbul al-Rammftl; Itm lyas, d. after 92B; Mahommed b. 
Abl SurQr, d. after 1017; Zain al-dia al KaramI, d. 1033 ^Abd 


al-Raljman Jabartl, d. after 1236. Of many of Ibe Mameluke Mdtant. 
there are special chronicles preserved in vadcnis Ettropaa,n and 
Oriental libraries. The works of many of the authors enumerated 
are topographical and biographical as well as purely historical. 
To these there should be added the Survey of Egypt, called .at- 
tuhfah ai-saniyyah of Ibn Ji’fin, belonging to the time of Kait Bey; 
the treatise on the Egyptian constitution called Zubdet Katkf 
al-Mamilik, by Khalil al-^Ohiri, of _ the same period j and the 
enwclopaedlc work on the same subject called $ubh al-Jnskd, by 
al-galqashandi, d, 821. 

Arabic poetry is in the main encomiastic and personal, and from 
the beginning of tlie Omayyad period sovereigns and gov^ots 
paid poets to celebrate their achievements; of (hose of Importance 
who are connected with Egypt wc may mention Numib, encomiast 
of 'Abd al-'Azlz b. MerwSn, d. 180; the meate'r'Nftshf (Abn'l-Abbis 
'Abdallah), d. 293; Ibn Tabktabft, d. (45; Abu'l-Rsoamaq, 
encomiast of al-Mo'izz, d. 399 ; Sari' al-Bili (A)i b. 'Abd al-vv&hid), 
encomiast of the FMimite al-ZBhir, d. 412; ..Sanajkt al-daufj 
(Mahommed b. al-Qasim), encomiast of H^kim; 'An b. 'Abbid 
al-lskandari, encomiast of the vizier al-Afdal, exeented by ; 
Ibn QalHqis al-Iskandari, encomiast of the AyySbites, 4 . 607; 
Muhaadbal) b. Mamkti, encomiast of the AyyQbites, d. 616; Ibn 
Sana' al-Mulk, encomiast of the AyyQbites, d. 65S; Ibn al-Munaijim, 
d. 626; Ibn MatrQh, encomiast of the AyyQbites, d. 654; Bahl' al- 
din Zuhair, encomia.st of al-^Qlilf, d. 656; Ibn 'Ammlr, d. 675; 
al-Mi m&r, d. 749 ; Ibn Nubitah, d. 768 ; Ibn Abi Hajalali, d, 776; 
Burh&n ai-din al-Qbafi, d. 801 ; Ibn Muk&nis, d. 864; Ibn Hijjnb 
al-Hamawi, d. 837. Poets distinguished for special lines are al- 
Haklm b. DQni'&l, d. 608, author of the Shadow-play ; and al-BQsIrl 
(Mahommed b. Sa'id), d. 694, author of the ode in praise of the 
prophet called Burdah. The poets of Egypt are reckoned with 
those of Syria in the Ya'tmah of ThaQlibl; a special work upon 
them was written by Ibn Fadl allQli (d. 74°); imo a list of poets of 
the nth century is given by KhafQj! in his Raihinat al-alibba,- 

The needs of the Egyptian court produced a number of elegant 
letter-writers, of whom the most famous were Abd al-Raliiffl b. 
'All al-Baisani, ordinarily known as al-Qid> al-Ffidil| d. 596, secretary 
of state to Saladin and other AyyQbite sultans; 'ImOd al-din al- 
Ispahani, d. 597, also secretary of state and official chronicler; and 
Ibn 'Abd al-? 5 hir, d. 692, secretary of state to Bibars I. and succeed¬ 
ing sultans : he was followed by his son Path al-din, to whom the 
title " Secret writer ” was first given. 

In the subject of law Egypt boasts that the ImQm Sh&fi i, founder 
of one of the schools, resided at FostQt from 195 till his death in Z04 ; 
ills system, though displaced for a time by that invented by the 
FQtimites, and since the Turkish conquest by the Manifite system, 
has always been popular in Egypt: in Ayyfibite times it was 
dominant, whereas in Mameluke times all four s^tems were officially 
recognized. The eminent jurists who flourished in Moslem Egypt 
form a very lengthy list. Among the Egyptian traditionalists the 
most eminent is Daraquini, d. 385. 

Among Egyptian mystics the most famous as authors-are the poet 
Ibn al-Farid, d. 632, and 'Abd al-Walihab Sha'ranI, d. 973 - Aou'l- 
Hasan al-Shadhili (d. 656) is celebrated as the founder of the Shfidhill 
order; but there were manv others of note. The dictionary of 
physicians, compiled in the 7th century, enumerates nearly sixty 
men of science who resided in Egypt; the best-known ampng them 
arc Sa'id b. Bilriq, Moses Maimomdes and Ibn Baffar. Of Egyptian 
miscellaneous wnters two of the most celebrated are Ibn Daqlq 
a!-'id, d. 702, and Jalal al-din SuyQtl- 

European Authorities. —For the Moslem conquest, A. J. 'Butler, 
The A rob Conquest of Egypt (Oxford, 1902); for the period before the 
Fatimites, WCistenfeld, " Die Statthaltcr von Agypten," in Ablmnd- 
lungen der hbnielichen Geseltschaft der Wissenschafttn m GdtHngen, 
vols. XX. and xxi.: for the Fatimite period, Wustenfeld, " Gesdikhte 
der Fatimiden-Challfen,'’ ibid. vdls. xxvi. and xxvii. j for the 
AyyQbite period, Ibn Khallikan's Biographical Dictionary, translated 
by M'G. dc Slane (London, 1842-1871); for the Mammuke period, 
Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, vols. iv. and v. (also called Gischichte 
des Abbasidenchalifats in Agypten), (Stuttgart, l 8 do-i 864 ); Sir 
W. Muiv, The Mameluke or Slave' Dynasty of Egypt (London, 1896); 
for the Turkish period, G. Zaiiaxi, History of Modem Egyft (Arabic), 
vol. ii. (Cairo, 1889). Sec also Maqrid, Description Mopaphique 
et historioue de I'Sgypte, translated by Bouriaht (Pads, 1895, 
&c.); C. H. Becker, Beitrdge sur GeKkichle Agyptens (Strassbnrg, 
1902). (D.S. Mi*) 

(9) From the French OeeuptUitm to ike Rise of Mehemet Alt .— 
The ostensible object of the Fronch expedition to Egypt was to 
reinstate the authority of the Sublime Forte, and itq^freM the 
Mamelukes; and in the proclamation printeid with the Arabic 
types brought from the Propaganda prew, and iasued ahortly 
after the ^ihg of Alexandria, Bonaparte declared that he 
reverenced the prophet Mahomet and tlte Koran far more than 
th^amelukes reverenced eilhet^ and mued that all men were 
equal except so far as they were dktinguished by their-intellectual 
and moral excellences, iff neither of which the Mamdukei had 

tx. 4 a 
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treasury; and the outgoing governor would not be allowed to 
leave Egypt till he had pid it. Besides the extortions to which 
this practice gave occasion the country suSered greatly in these 
centuries from famine and pstilence. The latter in the spring 
of 1619 is said to have carried off 635,000 prsons, and in 1643 
completely desolated *30 villages. 

By the i8th century the importance of the pasha was quite 
superseded by that of the beys, and two offices, those of Sheik 
al-Balad and Amir al-IJajj, which were held by these 
2," _ * persons, represented the real headship of the com¬ 

munity. The process by which this state of affairs 
came about is somewhat obscure, owing to the want of good 
chronicles for the Turkish period of Egyptian history. In 
1707 the Sheik al-Balad, QSsim lywaz, is found at the head of 
one of two Mameluke factions, the QSsimites and the hiqftrites, 
between whom the seeds of enmity were sown by the pasha 
of the time, with the result that a fight took place between the 
factions outside Cairo, lasting eighty days. At the end of that 
time Qflsim lywflz was killed and the office which he had held 
was given to his son LsmS'D. Isma H held this office for sixteen 
years, while the pashas were constantly being changed, and 
succeeded in reconciling the two factions of Mamelukes. In 1724 
this person was assassmated through the machinations of the 
pasha, and Shirkas Bey, of the opposing faction, elevated to the 
office of Sheik al-Balad in his place. He was soon driven from 
his post by one of his own faction called Dhu’l-Fiqftr, and fled 
to Upper Egypt. After a short time he returned at the head of 
an army, and some engagements ensued, in the last of which 
Shirkas Bey met his end by drowning; Dhu’l-Fiqar was himself 
assassinated in 1730 shortly after this event. His place was 
filled by Othman Bey, who had served as his general in this war. 
In 1743 Othman Bey, who had governed with wisdom and 
moderation, was forced to fly from Egypt by the intrigues of 
two adventurers, Ibrfthlm and Ridwan Bey, who, when their 
scheme had succeeded, began a massacre of bej's and others 
thought to be opposed to them ; they then proceeded to govern 
Egypt jointly, holding the two offices mentioned above in 
alternate years. An attempt made by one of the [mshas to rid 
himself of these two persons by a coup d’etat signally failed 
owing to the loyalty of their armed supporters, who released 
Ibrahim and Ridwan from prison and compelled the pasha 
to fly to Constantinople. An attempt made by a subsequent 
pasha in accordance with secret orders from Constantinople was 
so far successful that some of the beys were killed. Ibraffim and 
Ridwan escaped, and compelled the pasha to resign his governor¬ 
ship and return to Constantinople. Ibrahim shortly afterwards 
fell by the hand of an assassin who had aspired to occupy one of 
the vacant beyships himself, which was conferred instead on 
Ali, who as 'Ali Bey was destined to play an important part in 
the history of Egypt. The murder of Ibrahim Bey took place 
in 1755, and his colleague Ridwan perished in the disputes that 
followed upon it. 

'Ali Bey, who had first distinguished himself by defending 
a caravan in Arabia against bandits, set himself the task of 
'AD Btr death of his former master Ibrahim, and 

spent eight years in purchasing Mamelukes and winning 
other adherents. He thereby excited the suspicions of the Sheik 
al-Balad Khain Bey, who organized an attack upon him in the 
streets of Cairo, in consequence of which he fled to Upper Egypt. 
Here he met one §alih Bey, who had injuries to avenge on Khalil 
Bey, and the two organized a force with which they returned 
to Cairo and defeated Khalil, who was forced to fly to Tanta, 
where for a time he concealed himself; eventually, however, 
he was discovered, sent to Alexandria and finally strangled. 
The date of 'Ali Bey’s victory was 1164 a.h. (a.d. 1750), and 
after it he was made Sheik al-Balad. In that capacity he exe¬ 
cuted the murderer of his former master IbrfUm; but the 
resentment which this act aroused among the beys caused him 
to leave his host and fly to Syria, where he won the friendship 
of Hie governor of.iifre, ?ahir b. Omar, who obtained for him 
the gocmwill of the Porte and reinstatement m his post os Sheik 
al-Balad. In 1766, after the death of his supporter the grand 


vizier Rfighib Pasha, he was again compelled to fly from Egypt 
to Yemen, but in the follov/ing year he was told that his pwty at 
Cairo was strong enough to permit of his return. Resuming his 
office he raised eighteen of his friends to the rank of bey, among 
them Ibrfihim and MurSd, who were afterwards at the head of 
affairs, as well as Mahommed Abu’l-Dhahab, who was closely 
connected with the rest of'Ali Bey’s career. He appears to have 
done his utmost to bring Egyptian affairs into order, and by 
very severe measures repressed the brigandage of the Bedouins of 
Lower Egypt. He appears to have aspired to found an in¬ 
dependent monarchy, and to that end endeavoured to disband 
all forces except those which were exclusively under his own 
control. In 1769 a demand came to'Afi Bey for a force of 12,000 
men to be employed by the Porte in the Russian war. It was 
suggested, however, at Constantinople that 'All would employ 
this force when he collected it for securing his own independence, 
and a messenger was sent by the Porte to the pasha with orders 
for his execution. 'AH, being apprised by his agents at the 
metropolis of the despatch of tliis messenger, ordered him to be 
waylaid and killed; the despatches were seized and read by 'All 
before an assembly of the beys, who were as.sured that Ihe order 
for execution applied to all dike, and he urged them to fight for 
their lives. His proposals were received with enthusiasm by 
the beys whom he had created. Egypt was declared independent 
and the pasha given forty-eight hours to quit the country. 
?ahir Pasha of Acre, to whom was sent official information of the 
step taken by 'AH Bey, promised his aid and kept his word by 
compelling an army sent by the pasha of Damascus against 
Egypt to retreat. 

'fhe Porte was not able at the time to take active measures 
for the suppression of 'AH Bey, and the latter endeavoured to 
consolidate his dominions by sending expeditions against maraud¬ 
ing tribes, both in north and south Egypt, reforming the finance, 
and improving the administration of justice. His son-in-law, 
Abu’l-Dhahab, was sent to subject the HawwSrah, who had 
occupied the land between Assuan and Assiut, and a force of 
20,000 was sent to conquer Yemen. An officer named IsmS'Il 
Bey was sent with 8000 to acquire the eastern shore of the Red 
Sea, and one named flasan Bey to occupy Jidda. In six months 
the greater part of the Arabian peninsula was subject to 'All 
Bey, and he appointed as shcrlf of Mecca a cousin of his own, 
who bestowed on 'AH by an official proclamation the titles 
Sultan of Egypt and Khfikfin of the Two Seas. He then, in 
virtue of this authorization, struck coins in his own name 
(1185 A.H.) and ordered his name to be mentioned in public 
worship. 

His next move turned out fatally. Abu’l-Dhahab was sent 
with a force of 30,000 men in the same year (a.d. 1771) to conquer 
Syria ; and agents were sent to negotiate aUiances with Venice 
and Russia. Abu’l-Dhahab’s progress through Palestine and 
Syria was triumphant. Reinforced by 'AH Bey’s ally ?ahir, 
he easily took the chief cities, ending with Damascus; but at 
this point he appears to have entered into secret negotiations 
with the Porte, by which he undertook to restore Egypt to 
Ottoman suzerainty. He then proceeded to evacuate Syria, 
and marched with all the forces he could collect to Upper Egypt, 
occupying Assiut in April 1772. Having collected some addi¬ 
tional troops from the Bedouins, he marched on Cairo. Ismfi'a 
Bey was sent by 'AH Bey with a force of 3000 to check his 
advance; but at Basfitin Ism&'Il with his troops joined Abul- 
Dhahab. 'AH Bey intended at first to defend himself so long as 
possible in the citadel at Cairo; but receiving information to 
the effect that his friend ^Ahir of Acre was still willing to give him 
refuge, he left Cairo for Syria (8th of April 1772), one day before 
the entrance of Abu’l-Dhahab. 

At Acre 'All’s fortune seemed to be restored. A Russian 
vessel anchored outside the port, and, in accordance with the 
agreement which he had made with the Russian empire, he was 
supplW witii stores and ammunition, and a force of 3000 
Albanians. He sent one of his officers, ‘AH Bey al-Tantfiwi, to 
recover the Syrian towns evacuated jjy Abu’l-Dhahab, and now 
in the possession of the Porte. He himself took Jaffa and Gaza, 
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some killed, some made prisoners; among the last was Osman 
Bey al*Bari&!, v/ho was severdy wounded. General Hutchinson, 
Wormed of this treachery, immediately assumed 
Tmtaiai threatening measures against the Turlu, and in 
Mmou- consequence the killed, wounded and prisoners were 
*'*“• given up to him. At the^same time Yusuf Pasha 
arrested all the beys in Cairo, but was shortly compelled by the 
British to release them. Such was the beginning of &e disastrous 
struggle between the Mamelukes and the Turks. 

Mahommed Khosrev was the first Turkish governor of Egypt 
after the expulsion of the French. The form of government, 
however, was not the same as that before tire French invasion, 
for the Mamelukes were not reinstated. The pasha, and through 
him the sultan, endeavoured on several occasions either to 
ensnare them at to beguile them into submission j but 
these efforts failing, Mahommed Khosrev took the field, and a 
Turkish detachment 7000 stroi^ was despatched against them 
to Damanhur, whither they had descended from Upper Egypt, 
and was defeated by a small force under al-Alfi; or, as Mengin 
says, by 800 men commanded by al-Bardisi, when al-Alfi had 
left the field. Their ammunition and guns fell into the hands 
of the Mamelukes. 

In March 1803 the British evacuated Alexandria, and Ma¬ 
hommed Bey al-Alfi accompanied them to England to consult 
respecting the means to be adopted for restoring the former 
power of the Mamelukes, who meanwhile took Minia and inter¬ 
rupted communication between Upper and Ix)wer Egypt. About 
six weeks after, the Amaut (or Albanian) soldiers in the service 
of Khosrev tumultuously demanded their pay, and surrounded 
the house of the dcftcrd&r (or finance minister), who in vain 
appealed to the pasha to satisfy their claims. The latter opened 
fire from the artillery of his palace on the insurgent soldiery in 
the house of the defterdkr, across the Ezbekia. The citizens of 
Cairo, accustomed to such occurrences, immediately closed their 
shop.s, and every man who po.ssosficd any weapon armed himself. 
The tumult continued all the day, and the next morning a body 
of troops sent out by the pasha failed to quell it. Tahir, the 
comi^ndcr of the ..'Jbanians, then repaired to the citadel, gained 
admittance through an embrasure, and, Iraving obtained posses¬ 
sion of it, began to cannonade the, pasha over the roofs of the 
intervening houses, and then descended with guns to the Ezbekia 
and laid close siege to the palace. On the following day 
Mahommed Khosrev roadc good his escape, with his women 
and servants and his regular troops, and fled to Damietta by 
the river. This revolt marks the beginning in Egypt of thie 
breach between the Albanians and Turks, which ultimately led 
to the expulsion of the latter, and of the rise to power of the 
Albanian Mehemet Ali (?.».), who was destined to rule the country 
for nearly forty years and be the cause of serious European 
compbeations. 

TShir Pasha assumed the government, but in twenty-three 
days he met with his death from exactly the same cause a; that 
Pint overthrow of his predecessor. He refused the 

ana—r- pay of certain of the Turkish troops, and was inunedi- 
Mce at ately assassinated. A desperate conflict ensued between 
AIL*"** Albanians and Turks ; and the palace was set on 
fire and plundered. IT^ masters of Egypt were now 
split into these two factions, animated with the fiercest animosity 
against each other. Mehemet Ali, then in command of an 
Albanian reghnent, became the head of the former, but his party 
was the wc&er, and he therefore entered into an alliance with 
the Mameluke leaders Ibrahim Bey and ’Osm&n Bey al-Bard!si. 
A certain Ahmed Pasha, who was about to proceed to a province 
in Arabia, of which he had :been appointed governor, was raised 
to the important post of pasha of Egypt, through the influence 
of the Turks and the favour of the sheiks; but Mehemet AU, 
who with his Albanians held the citadel, refused to assent to 
their choice; the Mamelukes moved over from El-Giza, whither 
they had been invited by T 4 hir P^ha, and Ahmed Pasha betor* 
himseU to the mosque of al-j^hir, which the French had con¬ 
verted into a fortress. was .compelled to surrender .the 
Albanians; the two dueft.of the Turks who killed TKhir Pa^ 
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were taken with him and put to death, and)ie himself was de¬ 
tained a prisoner. In consequence of the alliance between 
Mehemet Ali and al-BardlsI, the Albanians gave the citadel over 
to the Mamelukes; and soon after, these auks marched against 
Khosrev Pasha, who having been joined by a considerable body 
of Turks, and being in possession of Damietta, was enabled to 
ofier an obstinate resistance. After much loss on both sides, 
he was taken prisoner and brought to Cairo; but he was treated 
with respect. The victorious soldiei^r sacked the town of 
Damietta, and were guilty of the barbarities usual with them on 
sudi occasions. 

A few days later, Ali Pasha J^azftirli huided at Alexandria 
with an imperial firmfo constituting him pasha of Egypt, and 
threatened the beys, who now were virtual meters of Upper 
Egypt, as well as of the capital and neariy the whole of Lower 
Egypt. Mehemet Ali and al-Bardisj therefore descended to 
Rosetta, which had fallen into the hands of a brother of AU 
Paslia, and having captured the town and its commander, al- 
Bardlsi purposed to proceed gainst Alexandria; but the troops 
demanded arrears of pay whii± it was not in his power to give, 
and the pasha had cut the dyke between the lakes of Atmuldr 
and Mareotis, thus rendering the approach to Alexandria more 
difficult Al-Bardisi and Mehemet Ali therefore returned to 
Cairo. The troubles of Egypt were now increased by an in¬ 
sufficient inundation, and great scarcity prevailed, aggravated 
by the taxation to which the beys were compelled to resort in 
order to pay the troops; while murder and rapine prevailed 
I m the capital, the riotous soldiery being under little or no 
control. Meanwhile, Ali Pasha, who had been behaving with 
violence towards the Franks in Alexandria, received a hatl-i- 
sherif from the sultan, which he sent by his secretary to Cairo. 
It announced that the beys should live peaceably in Egypt, with 
an annual pension each of fifteen purses (a “purse’'“500 
piastres) and other privileges, but that the government should 
be in the hands of the pasha. To this the beys assented, 
but with considerable misgivings; for they had intercepted 
letters from )Ui to the Albanians, endeavouring to alienate them 
from their side to his own. Deceptive answers were returned 
to these, and Ali was induced by them to advance 
towards Cairo at the head of 3000 men. The 
of the beys, with the Albanians, encamped near hirnMiPmba. 
at Shalakan, and he fell back on a place called Zuiey ta. 

They next seized bis boats conveying soldiers, servants, and his 
ammunition and baggag:e; and, following him, they demanded 
wherefore he brought with him so numerous a body of men, in 
opposition to usage and to their previous warning. Findiia 
they would not allow his troo|»i to‘advance, forbidden himself 
to retreat with them to Alexandria, and being surround fay. 
the enemy, he would have hazarded a battle, but his men. refused 
to fight He therefore went to the camp of the beys, and bis 
army was compelled to retire to Syria. In the hands of the beyi 
Ali Pasha again atten^ted treachery. A horseman was seen ito 
leave his tent one night at full gallop; he was the bearer of a 
letter to Osmkn Bey Hasan, the governor of Kine. This offered 
a fair pretext to we Mamelukes to rid themselves of a;man 
proved to be a perfidious tyrant. He was sent under a guard 
of forty-five men towards the Syrian frontier; and about a 
week liter, news was received that in a skirmw with some ql 
his own soldiers he had fallen mortally wounded. .. 

The death of AU Pasha produced only temporary tiaQquilIity.i 
in a few days (February la, 1804) the return of M^ommed ^ 
al-Alfi (called the Great) from England was the signal for fresh 
disturbcmces, which, by splitting the Mamelukes into two,parties, 
accelerated their final overthrow. An. ancient ,jealoiW existed 
between al-Alfi and the other most powei^ aUBardlsL 
The lattn was now supreme among the Mk^imes, and thi* 
fact considerably heightened md .enmi^. While the ^n* 
of the citadel, thbse at Old Cairo, and ev.en those of the palace 
of al-Bardisi, were thrice fired in honour oj( al-.^, pr^wmtions 
were *immediately begun to leppooe ihim. His pantisttu were 
ooUeoted opposite Cairo, and al-Att the Less hffd <^ ; but 
tteaeheiyww among thtan; Itusam'Befy (a'ttlaitiVe.bfial-AJ^ 
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was assassinated ty emissaries of sl-Bardis!, end Mehemct Ali, 
with his Albanians, gained possession of Giza, which was, as 
usual, given over to the troops to pillage. In the meanwhile 
al-Alfi the Great embarked at Rosetta, and not apprehending 
opposition, was on his way to Cairo, when a little south of the 
town of Manuf he encountered a party of Albanians, and with 
difficulty made his escape. He gained the eastern branch of the 
Nile, but the river had become dangerous, and he fled to the 
desert. There he had several hairbreadth escapes, and at last 
secreted himself among a tribe of Arabs at Ras al-Wadi. A 
change in the fortune of al-BardisI, however, favoured his plans 
for the future. That chief, in order to satisfy the demands of 
the Albanians for their pay, gave orders to levy heavy contri¬ 
butions from the citizens of Cairo; and this new oppression 
roused them to rebellion. The Albanians, alarmed for their 
safety, assured the populace that they would not allow the order 
to be executed; and Mehemet Ali himself caused a proclamation 
to be made io that effect. Thus the Albanians became the 
favourites of the people, and took advantage of their oppor¬ 
tunity. Three days later (March 12th, 1804) they beset the house 
of the aged Ibrahim Bey, and that of al-Bardisi, both of whom 
effected their escape with difficulty. The Mamelukes in the 
citadel directed a fire of shot and shell on the houses of the 
Albanians which were situated in the Ezbekia; but, on hearing 
of the flight of their chiefs, they evacuated the place; and 
Mehemet Ali, on gaining possession of it, once more proclaimed 
Mahommed Khosrev pasha of Egypt. For one day and a half 
he enjoyed the title; the friends of the late Tahir Pasha then 
accomplished his second degradation,' and Cairo was again the 
scene of terrible enormities, the Albanians revelling in the houses 
of the Mameluke chiefs, whose hareems met with no mercy at 
their hands. These events were the signal for the reappearance 
of al-Alfi. 

The Albanians now invited Ahmed Pasha Khorshld to assume 
the reins of government, and he without delay proceeded from 
Alexandria to Cairo. The forces of the partisans of al-BardisI 
were raving the country a few miles south of the capital and 
intercepting the supplies of com by the river ; a little later they 
passed to the north of Cairo and successively took Bilbeis and 
Kalyub, plundering the villages, destroying the crops, and 
slaughtering the herds of the inhabitants. Cairo was itself in 
a state of tumult, suffering severely from a scarcity of grain, and 
the heavy exactions of the pasha to meet the demands of his 
turbulent troops, at that time augmented by a Turkish detach¬ 
ment. The shops were closed, and the unfortunate people 
assembled in great crowds, crying “ Y& LalJf ! Ya Latif!’’ (“ 0 
Gracious [God]! ”) Al-Alfi and Osman Bey Hasan had professed 
allegiance to the pasha; but they soon after declared against 
him, and they were now approaching from the south; and 
having repulsed Mehemet Ali, they took the two fortresses of 
Tura. These Mehemet Ali speedily retook by night with 4000 
infantry and cavalry; but the enterprise was only partially 
successful. On the following day the other Mamelukes north 
of the metropolis actually penetrated into the suburbs ; but a 
few days later were defeated in a battle fought at Shubra, with 
heavy loss on both sides. This reverse in a measure united the 
two great Mameluke parties, though their chiefs remained at 
enmity. Al-Bardisi passed to the south of Cairo, and the Mame¬ 
lukes gradually retreated towards Upper Egypt. Thither the 
pasha despateted three successive expeditions (one of which was 
conimanded by Mehemet Ali), and many battles were fought, 
but without decisive result. 

At this period another calamity befell Egypt; about 3000 
DeHs (Kurdish troops) arrived in Cairo from Syna. These troops 
had been sent for by Khorshld in order to strengthen himself 
against the Albanians; and the events of this portion of the 
history afford sad proof of their ferocity and brutal enormities, 

' Khosrev iPatiia afterwards filled several of the highest offices at 
Constaatinople. He died on the' ist of February 1835. He Vas a 
bigot of the old scheol^trone^y opposed to the influences of Western 
civilization, and consequently to the assistance of France and Great 
Britain in the Crimean War. 
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in which they far exceeded the ordinary Turkish soldiers and 
even the Albanians. Their arrival immediately recalled Mehemet 
Ali and his parly from the war, and instead of aiding Khorshld 
was the proximate cause of his overthrow. 

Cairo was ripe for revolt; the pasha was hated for his tyranny 
and extortion, and execrj,ted for the deeds of his troops, especi¬ 
ally those of the Delis; the sheiks enjoined the people to close 
their shops, and the soldiers clamoured for pay. At this juncture 
a firmta arrived from Constantinople conferring on Mehemet 
Ali the pashalic of Jedda; but the occurrences of a few days 
raised him to that of Egypt. 

On the 12th of Safar 1220 (May 12th, 1805) the sheiks, with 
an immense concourse of the inhabitants, assembled in the house 
of the kadi; and the ulemfl, amid the prayers and 
cries of the people, wrote a full statement of the heavy 
wrongs which they had endured under the administra- Ktonbia 
tion of the pasha. The ulemfi, in answer, were desired 
to go to toe citadel; but they were apprised of *•**"•< 
treachery; and on the following day, having held 
another council at the house of the kadi, they proceeded to 
Mehemet Ali and informed him that the people would no longer 
submit to Khorshld. “ Then whom will ye have ? ” said he. 
“ We will have ihee" they replied, “ to govern us according to 
the laws; for wc see in thy countenance that thou art possessed 
of justice and goodness.” Mehemet Ali seemed to hesitate, and 
then complied, and was at once invested. On this, a bloody 
struggle began between the two pashas. Khorshid, being 
informed of the insurrection, immediately prepared to stand a 
siege in the citadel. Two chiefs of the Albanians joined his 
party, but many of his soldiers deserted. Mehemet Ali’s great 
strength lay in the devotion of the citizens of Cairo, who looked 
on him as a deliverer from their afflictions ; and great numbers 
armed themselves, advising constantly with Mehemet Ali, 
having the sayyid Omar and the sheiks at their head, and 
guarding the town at night. On the 19th of the same month 
Mehemet Ali began to besiege Khorshid. After the siege had 
continued many days, Khorshid gave orders to cannonade and 
bombard the town ; and for six days his commands were executed 
with little interruption, the citadel itself also lying between two 
fires. Mdhcmet All’s position at this time was very critical: 
his troops became mutinous for their pay ; the silShd&r, who 
had commanded one of the expeditions against the Mamelukes, 
advanced to the relief of Khorshid; and the latter ordered the 
Delis to march to his assistance. The firing ceased on the 
Friday, but began again on the eve of Saturday and lasted until 
the next Friday. On the day following (May 28th) news came 
of the arrival at Alexandria of a messenger from Constantinople. 
The ensuing night in Cairo presented a curious spectacle ; many 
of the inhabitants, believing that this envoy would put an end 
to their miseries, fired off their weapons as thejr paraded the 
streets with bands of music. The silahdar, imagining the noise 
to be a fray, marched in haste towards the citadel, while its 
garrison sallied forth and began throwing up entrenchments 
in the quarter of Arab al-YesSr, but were repulsed by the armed 
inhabitants and the soldiers stationed there; and during all this 
time the cannonade and bombardment from the citadel, and on it 
from the batteries on the hill, continued unabated. 

The envoy brought a firmftn confirming Mehemet Ali and 
ordering Khorshld to go to Alexandria, there to await further 
orders; but this he refused to do, on the ground that ^tbrntt 
he had been appointed by a hatt-i-sherlf. The firing aii 
ceased on the following day, but the troubles of the grtatni 
people were rather increased than assuaged; murders „ 
and robberies were daily committed by the soldiery, ^ 
the shopis were all shut and some of the streets barricaded. While 
these scenes were being enacted, al-Alfi was besieging Damanhur, 
and the other beys were returning towards Cairo, Khorshid 
having called them to his assistance; but Mehemet Ali forced 
them to retreat 

Soon after this, a squadron under the command of the Turkish 
high admiral arrived in Aboukir Bay, with despatches confirming 
the firmfln brought by the former envoy, and authorizing 
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Mchemet Ali to continue to dischaige the functions of governor. 
Khorsbid at first refused to yield; but at length, on condition 
that his troops should be paid, he evacuated the citadel and 
embarked for Rosetta. 

Meheraet Ali now possessed the title of Governor of Egypt, 
but beyond the walls of Cairo his ^thority was everywhere 
disputed by the beys, who were joined by the army of the 
silahdftr of Khorshid; and many Albanians deserted from his 
ranks, To replenish his empty coffers he was also compelled to 
levy exactions, principally from the Copts. An attempt was 
made to ensnare certain of the beys, who were encamped north 
of Cairo. On the 17 th of August 1^5 the dam of the canal of 
Cairo was to be cut, and some chiefs of Mehemet Ali’s party 
wrote, informing them that he would go forth early on that 
morning with most of his troops to witness the ceremony, inviting 
them to enter and seize the city, and, to deceive them, stipulating 
for a certain sum of money as a reward. The dam, however, 
was cut early in the preceding night, without any ceremony. 
On the following morning, these beys, with their Mamelukes, 
a very numerous body, broke open the gate of the suburb 
al-Husainia, and gained admittance into the city from the north, 
through the gate called Bflb el-Futulj. They marched along the 
principal street for some distance, with kettle-drums behind each 
company, and were received with apparent joy by the citizens. 
At the mosque called the Ashrafia they separated, one party 
proceeding to the Azhar and the houses of certain sheiks, and 
the other continuing along the main street, and through the 
gate called Bab ZuwSla, where they turned up towards tlie 
citadel. Here they were fired on by some soldiers from the 
houses; and with this signal a terrible massacre began. Falling 
back towards their companions, they found the bye-streets 
closed; and in that part of the main thoroughfare called Bainal- 
Kasrain they were suddenly placed between two fires. Thus 
shut up in a narrow street, some sought refuge in the collegiate 
mosque Barkukia, while the remainder fought their way through 
their enemies and escaped over the city-wall with the loss of 
their horses. Two Mamelukes had in the meantime succeeded, 
by great exertions, in giving the alarm to their comrades in the 
quarter of the Azhar, who e-scaped by the eastern gate called 
Bab al-Ghoraib. A horrible fate awaited those who had shut 
themselves up in the Barkukia. Having begged for quarter 
Pint surrendered, they were immediately stripped nearly 

fflUMcre naked, and about fifty were slaughtered on the spot; 
ofthf and about the same number were drsigged away, with 
lutu' brutal aggravation of their pitiful condition, to 

Mehemet Ali. Among them were four beys, one of 
whom, driven to madness by Mehemet Ali’s mockery, asked for 
a drink of water; his hands were untied that he might take the 
bottle, but he snatched a dagger from one of the soldiers, rushed 
at the pasha, and fell covered with wounds. The wretched 
captives were then chained and left in the court of the pasha’s 
house; and on the following morning the heads of their, com¬ 
rades who had perished the day before were skinned and stuffed 
with straw before their eyes. One bey and two others paid their 
ransom and were released; the rest, without exception, were 
tortured and put to death in the course of the ensuing night. 
Eighty-three heads (many of them those of Frenchmen and 
Albanians) were stuffed and sent to Constantinople, with a 
boast that the Mameluke chiefs were utterly destroy^. Thus 
ended Mehemet Ali’s first massacre of his too confiding enemies. 

■^e beys, after this, appear to have despaired of regaining 
their ascendancy; most of them retreated to Upper Egypt, 
and an attempt at cc'mpromise failed. AI-Alfi offered his sub¬ 
mission on the condition of the cession of the Fayum and other 
provinas; but this was refused, and that chief gained two 
successive victories over the pasha’s troops, many of whom 
deserted to him. 

At length, in consequence of the remonstrances of the English, 
and a promise made by al-Alf! of 1500 purses, the Porte consented 
to reinstate the twenty-four beys and to place id-Alff at their 
head; but lliis measure met with the opposition of Mehemet Ali 
and the determined resistance of the majority of the Mamelukes, 


who, rather than have al-Alfi at their h«(d, preferred their 
present condition; for the enmity of al-Bardisi had not subsided, 
and he commanded the voice of most of th^ other beys. In 
pursuance of the above plan, a squadron under Sfilih Pa^, 
shortly before appointed high adnural, arrived at Alexandria 
on the ist of July 1806 with 3000 regular troops and a successor 
to Mehemet Ali, who was to receive the pashalik of Salonica. 
This wily chief professed his willingness to obey the commands 
of the Porte, but stated that his trpops, to whom he owed a 
vast sum of money, opposed his departure. He induced the 
ulema to sign a letter, praying the sultan to revoke the conunand 
for reinstating the beys, persuaded the chiMs of the Albanian 
troops to swear allegiance to him, and sent zooo purses con¬ 
tributed by them to Constantin^le. Al-Alfi w|s at that time 
besieging Damanhur, and he gained a signal victory over the 
pasha’s troops; but the dissensions of the beys destroyed their 
last chance of a return to power. Al-Alfi and his partisans were 
unable to pay the sum promised to the Porte; Salih Pasha 
received plenipotentiary powers from Constantinople, in con¬ 
sequence of the letter from the ulemfi; and, on the condition 
of Mehemet Ali’s paying 4000 purses to &e Porte, it was decided 
that he should continue in his post, and the reinstatement of 
the beys was abandoned. Fortune continued to favour the 
pasha. In the following month al-Bardlsi died, aged forty-eight 
years; and soon after, a scarcity of provisions excited the troops 
of al-Alfi to revolt. 'That bey very reluctantly raised the siege 
of Damanhur, being in daily expectation of the arrival of an 
English army; and at the village of Shubra-ment he was 
attacked by a sudden illness, and died on the 30th of Januaiy 
1807, at the age of fifty-five. Thus was the pasha relieved of 
his two most formidable enemies; and shortly after he defeated 
ShiUiin Bey, with the loss to the latter of his artillery and baggage 
and 300 men killed or taken prisoners. 

On the t7th of March 1807 a British fleet appeared off Alex¬ 
andria, having on board nearly 5000 troops, under the command 
of General A. Mackenzie Fraser; and the place,. 
being disaffected towards Mehemet Ali, opened its Brttitb 
gates to them. Here they first heard of the death 
of al-Alfi, upon whose co-operation they had founded ®'^***'- 
their chief hopes of success; and they immediately despatched 
messengers to his successor and to the other beys, inviting them 
to Alexandria. The British resident, Maj or Missett, having repre¬ 
sented tho importance of taking Rosetta and Rahmanieh,tosecure 
.supplies for Alexandria, General Fraser, with the concurrence 
of the admiral, Sir John Duckworth, detached the 31st regiment 
and the Chasseurs Britanniques, accompanied by some field 
artillery under Major-General Waucliope and Brigadier-General 
Meade, on this service; and these troops entered Rosetta 
without encountering any opposition; but as soon as they 
had dispersed among the narrow streets, the garrison opened a 
deadly fire on them from the latticed windows and the roofs of 
the houses. They effected a retreat on Aboukir and Alexandria, 
after a very heavy loss of 185 killed and a8i wounded. General 
Wauchope and three officers being among the former, and General 
Meade and nineteen officers among the latter, llie heads of 
the slain were fixed on stakes on each side of the rosid crossing 
the Ezbekia in Cairo, 

Mehemet Ali, meanwhile, was conducting an expedition 
against the beys in Upper %ypt, and he h^ defeated them 
near Assiut, when he heard of the .arrival of the British. In 
great alarm lest the beys should join them, especially as they 
were far norlii of his position, he immediately sent messengers 
to his rivals, promising to comply with all their demands 
if they should join in expelling the invaders; and this proposal 
being agreed to, both armies marched towards Cairo on opposite 
sides of the river. 

To return to the unfortunate British expedition. The posses¬ 
sion of Rosetta tieing deemed indispensable, Brigadier-G^rols 
Sir ^illiam Stewart and Oswald were despatched thither with 
2500 men. For thirteen days a cannonade of die town was 
continued without effect; and on the 20th of April, news 
having come in from the advanced guard at HamU of large 
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reinforcements to ^the besieged, General Stewart was compelled 
to retreat; and a d^oon was despatched to Lieutenant-colonel 
Macleod, commanding at Hamad, with orders to fall back. 
Hie messenger, however, was unable to penetrate to the spwt; 
and the advanced guard, consisting of a (fctachment of the 3Tst, 
two companies of the 78th, one of the 35th, and De Roll’s 
regiment, with a .picquet of dragoons, the whole mustering 
733 men, was surrounded, and, after a gallant resistance, the 
suiwivors, who had expended all their ammunition, became 
prisoners of war. General Stewart regained Alexandria with the 
remainder of his force, having lost, in killed, wounded and 
missing, nearly 900 men. Some hundreds of British heads 
were now exposed on stakes in Cairo, and the prisoners were 
marched between these mutilated remains of their countrymen. 

The beys became divided in their wishes, one party being 
desirous of co-operating with the British, the other with the 
pasha. These' delays proved ruinous to their cause; and 
General Frasoi^ de.spairing of their assistance, evacuated Alex¬ 
andria on the t4th of September. From that date to the spring 
of 1811 the lieys from time to time relinquished certain of their 
demands; the pasha on his part granted them what before had 
been withheld ; the province of the Fayum, and part of those 
of Giza and Beni-Suef, were ceded to Shfihin; and a great 
portion of the Sa'id, on the condition of paying the land-tax, 
to the others. Many of them took up their abode in Cairo, but 
tranquillity was not secured; several times they met the pasha’s 
forces in battle and once gained a signal victory. Karly in the 
year 1811, the preparations for an expedition against the Wah- 
hSbfs in Arabia being complete, all the Mameluke beys then in 
Cairo ■were invited to the ceremony of investing Mehemet All’s 
favourite son, Tusun, with a pelisse and the command of the 
army. As on the former occasion, the unfortunate Mamelukes 
fell into the snare. On the ist of March, Shahin Bey and the 
other chiefs (one only excepted) repaired with their retinues to 
the citadel, and were courteously received by the pasha. Having 
taken coffee, they formed in procession, and, preceded and 
followed hy the pasha’s troops, slowly descended the steep and 
narrow road leading to the great gate of the citadel; but as 
soon as the Mamelukes arrived at the gate it was suddenly 
closed before them. The last of those to leave before the gate 
was shut were Allianians under SIlih Kush. To these troops 
their chief now made known the pasha’s orders to massacre 
all the Mamelukes within the citadel; therefore, having returned 
• by another way, they gained the summits of the walls 
munen and houses that hem in the road in wliich the Mame- 
lukes were confined, and some stationed themselves 
fateb* up“tt _the eminences of the rock through which that 
road is partly cut. Thus securely plac^, they began 
a heavy fire on their victims ; and immediately the troops who 
closed the procession, and who had the advantage of higher 
ground,_followed their example. Of the betrayed chiefs, many 
were laid low in a few moments; some, dismounting, and 
throwing off their outer robes, vainly sought, sword in hand, to 
return, and escape by some other gate. The few who regained 
the summit of the citadel experienced the same fate as the rest, 
for no quarter was given. Four hundred and seventy Mamelukes 
entered the citadel; and of these very few, if any, escaped. 
One of these is said to have been a bey. According to some, 
he leapt his horse from the ramparts, and alighted tminjured, 
though the horse was killed hy the fall; others say that he was 
prevented from joining his corarade8,and discovered the treachery 
addle waiting without the gate. He fled and made his way to 
Syria. This massacre was the signal for an indiscriminate 
slan^tw of the Mamelukes throughout Egypt, orders to this 
effect being transmitted to every governor; and in &iro itself 
the houses of the beys were given over to the soldiery. During 
the two following days the pasha and his son Tpsun rode about 
the streets and tried to stop the atrocities ; but order was not 
restored until Joo houses had been completely pillaged., The 
heads of ^e beys vrer^nt to Constantinonle. 

Ay^jttant of thellayiukes ffed to Ntima, and a tranquillity 
wasreitored'td Egyjit'te which it had lohg been nnaocustomed. 


In the year follow^ the massacre die unfortunate exiles were 
attacked by Ibrahim Pasha, the eldest son of Mehemet in 
the fortified town of Ibrim, in Nubia. Here the wantof provisions 
forced them to evacuate the place; a few who surrendered 
were beheaded, and the rest went farther south and built the 
town of New Dongola (coyectily Dunkulah), where the venerable 
Ibrahim Bey died in 1816, at the age of eighty. As their numbers 
thinned, they endeavoured to maintain their little power by 
train^ some hundreds of blacks; but again, on die approach of 
Ismail, another son of the pasha of Egypt, sent with an army in 
iSao to subdue Nubia and Sennfir, some returned to Egypt and 
settled in Cairo, while the rest, amounting to about 100 persons, 
fled in dispersed parties to the countries adjacent to Sennar. 

See A. A. Paton, History of the Egyptian Revolution (2 vols., and 
ad., enlarged 1870); and Frbncb Havoi-iiTioNARy Wars. 

(E. S. P.; S. L.-P.; D. S. M.») 

3. Moigrn History, 

(1) Rule of Mehemet Alt .—Mohemet Ali was now undisputed 
mMter of Egypt, and his efforts henceforth were directed prim¬ 
arily to the maintenance of his practical independence. The 
suzerainty of the sultan he acknowledged, and at the reiterated 
comtimds of the Porte he despatched in 1811 an army of 8000 
men, including 2000 horse, under the command of his son Tusun, 
a youth of sixtem, against the Wnhhato ( 9 .V.). After a success¬ 
ful advMce, this force met witli a serious repulse at the pass 
of Jedeida, near Safim, and retreated to Yembo' (Yambu). In 
the following year Tusun, having received reinforcements, again 
assumed the offensive, and captured Medina after a prolonged 
siege. He next took Jidda and Mecca, defeating the Wahhfibis 
btyond the latter place and capturing their general. But some 
mishaps followed, and Mehemet Ali, who had determined to 
conduct the war in person, left Egypt for that purpose in the 
summer of 1813. In Arabia he encountered serious obstacles 
from the nature of the country and the harassing mode of 
warfare adopted by his adversaries. His arms met 
with various fortunes; but ;on the whole his forces 
proved superior to those of the enemy. He deposed 
and exiled the sharif of Mecca, and after the death of the Wahhfibi 
leader Saud II. he concluded in 1815 a treaty with Saud's son 
and successor, Abdullah. Hearing of the c.scape of Napoleon 
from Elba—and fearing danger to F.gypt from the plans of France 
or Great Britain—^Mehemet Ali returned to Cairo by way of 
Kosseir and Kena. He reached the capital on the day of tlie 
battle of Waterloo. His return was hastened by reports that 
the Turks, whose cause he was upholding in Arabia, were 
treachwously planning an invasion of Egypt. 

During Mehemet Ali’s absence in Arabia his representative 
at Cairo had completed the confiscation, begun in 1808, of almost 
all the lands belonging to private individuals, who were forced 
to accept instead madequat* pensions. By tliis revolutionary 
method of land “ nationalization ” Mehemet Ali became pro¬ 
prietor of nearly all the soil of Egypt, sin iniquitous measure 
.gainst which the Egyptians had no remedy. The attempt which 
in this year (1815) the pasha made to reorganize hjs troops on 
European lines led, however, to a formidable mutiny in Cairo. 
Mehemet Ali’s life was endangered, and he sought refuge by night 
in the citadel, while the soldiery committed many acts of plunder. 
The revolt was reduced by presents to the chiefs of the insurgents, 
and Mehemet Ali ordered that the sufferers by the disturliances 
should receive compensation from the treasury. The project 
of the Nixam Gedii (New System), as the European system was 
called, was, in consequence of, this mutiny, abandoned for a time. 

Tusun returned to Egypt on hearing of the military revolt at 
Ciiro, but died in 1816 at the early age of twenty. Mehemet Ali, 
dissatisfied with the treaty concluded with the Wuiih&his, and 
with the non-fulfilment of certain of its clauses, determined to 
send another army to Arabia, and to include in it the soldiers 
who had recently proved unruly. This expedition, under his 
eldest son Ibrahim Pasha, left in the autumn of 1816. The war 
was long and arduous, but m Z&S Ibrahim captured the Wahh&bi 
capital of Decaiya. Abdullah, their chief, was made prisons. 
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fcnd witii his treasurer and secreta^ was sent w Constantinople, 
where, in spite of Ibrahim’s promise of safety, and of Mehemet 
Mi's intercession in their favour, they were put to death. At 
the close of the year i8ip, IlMtdiim returned to Cako, having 
subdued all present opposition in Aralaa. 

Meanwhile the pasha had turned hissattentbn to the improve¬ 
ment of the manufactures of Ejp^pt, and engaged very largely 
in commerce. He created for himself a monopoly in the chief 
products of the country, to the further impoverishment of the 
people, and set up and kept going for years factories which never 
paid. Butsomeof his projects were sound. The work of digging 
f 1810-1820) the new canal of Alexandria, cdled the Mahmudiya 
(after the reigning sultan of Turkey), was specially important. 
The old canal had long fallen into decay, and the necessity of a 
safe channel between Alexandria and the Nile was much felt. 
Such was the object of the canal then excavated, and it answered 
its purpose ; but the sacrifice of life was enormous (fully 20,000 
workmen perished), and the labour of the unhappy fellahin was 
forced. Another notable fact in the economic progress of the 
country was the development of the cultivation of cotton in 
the Delta in 1822 and onwards. The cotton grown had been 
brought from the Sudan by Maho Bey, and the organization of 
the new industry—^from which in a few years Mehemet Ali 
was enabled to extract considerable revenues—‘Was entrusted 
to a Frenchman named Jumel. 

In 1820 Mehemet Ali ordered the conquest of the eastern 
Sudan to be undertaken. He first sent an expedition westward 
Conquett 1820) which Conquered and annexed the oasis of 

at tilt Siwa. Among the pasha’s reasons for wishing to 
Sudan extend his rule southward were the desire to capture 
the valuable caravan trade then going towards the Red 
Sea. and to secure the rich gold mines which he believed to exist 
in siennSr. He also saw in the campaign a means of getting rid 
of the disaffected troops, and of obtoining a sufficient number of 
captives to form the nucleus of the new army. The forces 
destined for this service were led by Ismail, then the youngest 
son of Mehemet Ali; they consisted of between 4000 and 5000 
men, Turks and Arabs, and left Cairo in July 1820. Nubia at 
once submitted, the Shagia Arabs immediately beyond the 
province of Dongola were worsted, the remnant of the Mamelukes 
dispersed, and Sennfir reduced without a battle. Mahommed 
Bey, the defterdar, with another force of about the same strength, 
was then sent by Mehemet Ali against Kordofan with a like 
result, but not without a hard-fought engagement. In October 
1822 Ismail was, with his retinue, burnt to death by Nimr, the 
mek (king) of Sheiidi; and the defterdar, a man infamous for his 
cruelty, assumed the command of tho.se provinces, and exacted 
terrible retribution from the innocent inhahitants. Khartum was 
founded at this time, and in the following years the rule of the 
Egyptians was largely extended and control obtained of the 
Red Sea ports of Suakin and Massawa (see Sudan : History). 

In 1824 a native rebellion of a religious character broke out 
in Upper Egypt, headed by one Abmad, an inhabitant of Es- 
Salimiya, a village situated a few miles above Thebes. He pro¬ 
claimed himself a prophet, and was soon followed by between 
20,000 and 30,000 insurgents, mostly peasants, but some of them 
deserters from the “ Nizam Gedid,” for that force was yet in a 
half-organized state, and in part declared for the impostor. 
The insurrection was crushed by Mehemet Ali, and about one- 
fourth of Ahmad’s followers perished, but he himself escaped 
and was never after heard of. Few of these unfortunates 
possessed any other weapon than the long staff (nebbut) of the 
Egyptian peasant; still they offered an obstinate resistance, 
and the combat in which they were defeated resembled a 
massacre. This movement was the last internal attempt to 
destroy the pasha's authority. 

The fellahin, a patient, long-suffering race save when stirred 
by religious fanaticism, submitted to the kurbash, 
S*«l<r*** Turkish and Bashi Bazuk tax- 

tattabia. gatherers employed by Mehemet Mi to enforce his 
system of taxation, monopolies, corvee and Gonscrip^ 
tion. Under this regime the resources of the country were 


impovsridied, while the finances fell into.iCotni)leta.aDd. incom- 
pr^ensible chaos. , ’ ' 

A vivid picture of the condition to which' Egypt was reduced 
is painted m the report drawn up k 1838 by tiie.Brttish consul- 
general, Cokmel Campbell• 

“ The government (he wrote), possessing itseH of the necessaries of 
life at prices fixed try itself, disposes of them at arbitrary prices. 
The feUah is ttiu.s deprived of his harvest and {alls into arrears 
with his taxes, and is harassed and bastinadoed to force him to pay 
liis debts.. This leads to deterioration Of agricuhnie and lessens me 
production. The pasha having imposed Wgh taxes has canWg 
the high prices of the necessaries of life. It would be diftcult fqr a 
foreigner now coming to Egypt to form a Just idea of the actual state 
of tlie country as compaicd with its former State. In regard to the 
general rise in prices, all the ground cultlvatW under the Mamelukes 
was employed for producing food—Wheat, barley, beans, etc.—^in 
immense quantities. The people reared (owls, imeep, goats, &c., 
and tlic prices were ODe.«ixtn, or even one-tenth, of those sft"{irss<?ilt. 
This continued until Mehemet Ali became viceroy in 18^. 'Vmm 
that period until the establishment of monopolies prices have 
gradually increased : but the great increase has chiefly taken place 
since 1824, when the pasha established his regular army, navy and 
factories.” 

The conclusion in 1838 of a commercial treaty with Turkey, 
negotiated by Sir Henry Bulwer (Lord Dalling), struck a death¬ 
blow to the system of monopolies, though the application of the 
treaty to Egypt was delayed for some years. The jHCture of 
Egypt under Mehemet Ali is nevertheless not complete without 
regard being had to the beneficent side of his rule. Public order 
was rendered perfect; the Nile and the highways were secure 
to all travellers, Christian or Moslem ; the Bedouin tribes were 
won over to peaceful pursuits, and genuine efforts were made 
to promote education and the study of medicine. To European 
merchants, on whom he was dependent for the sale of his exports, 
Mehemet Ali showed much favour, and under his influence the 
port of Alexandria again rose into importance. It was ako 
under Mehemet Mi’s encouragement that the overland transit 
of goods from Europe to India via Egypt was resumed. 

Mehemet Mi was fully conscious that the empire which he had 
so laboriously biiilt up might at any time have to be defended 
by force of arms against his master Sultan Mahmud II., whose 
whole pwlicy had been directed to curbing the power of his too 
ambitious valis, and who was under the influence of the personal 
enemies of the pasha of Egypt, notably of Khosrev, the grand 
vizier, who had never forgiven his humiliation in Egypt in 1803, 
Mahmud also was already planning reforms borrowed from the 
West, and Mehemet Ali, who had had plenty of opportunity of 
observing the superiority of Eurojican methods ol warfare, 
was determined to anticipate the sultan in the creation of a fleet 
and an army on modem lines, partly as a measure of precaution, 
partly as an instrument for the realization of yet wider schemes 
of ambition. Before the outbreak of the War of Greek Inde¬ 
pendence in 1821 he had already expended much time and energy 
in organizing a fleet and in traming, under the supervision;of 
French instructors, native officers and artificers; though it WM 
not till 1829 that the opening of a dockyard and arsenal at Alexr 
andria enabled him to build and equip_^ own vessels. By 1823, 
moreover, he had succeeded in carrying out the reorganization 
of his army on European lines, the turbulent Turkish and 
Albanian elements bemg replaced by negroes and fellahin.' 
His foresight was rewarded by the invitation.,,of the ^ultan^to 
help him m the task of subdumg the Greek insurgents, offering 
as reward the pashaliks of tiie Morca and of Syria. 

Mehemet Mi had already, in 182 i, been appointed 
governor of Crete, which he bad occupied with & small juamu 
Egyptian force. In the autumn of 1824 a fleet of sixty 
Egyptian war-ships carrying a large force of dUciplincd trpops 
concentrated m Suda Bay, aniJjj in the following March, Ibrahim 
as commander-inrchief lande^.m the Morea- ,But {or the ^ti^ 
of European pqwers the intervention of Mehemet Ali would'Jhaye 

' The work wa» casriediout under the supervision of the. French* 
man, Colonel Sive, who .had turned Mahominedan and waf Jc^wu 
in Islam as guleiman Pasha. The effectiveness of the new jorep 
was first tried in the .suppression mi revolt of the Albkiriank ill Cairo 
(1823) by six dhtiplinea'iSodanese'tegiments ; after >vffileh Mehemet 
Ali was no more troubled with mMItery 
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been decisive. His naval superiority wrested from the Greeks 
the command of the sea, on which the fate of the insuirection 
ultimately depended, while on land the Greek irregular bands 
were everywhere routed by Ibrahim’s disciplined troops. The 
history of the events that led up to the battle of Navarino 
and the liberation of Greece is told elsewhere (see Navakino 
and Greek Independence, War of) ; the withdrawal of the 
Egyptians from the Morea was ultimately due to the action of 
Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, who early in August 1828 
appeared before Alexandria and induced the pasha, by no means 
sorry to have a reasonable excuse, by a threat of bombardment, 
to a convention undertaking to recall Ibrahim and his army. 

Before the final establishment of the new kingdom of Greece, 
the Eastern question had late in 1S31 entered into a new and 
more perilous phase, owing to the revolt of Mehemet 
against the sultan on pretext of chastising the 
ex-slave Abdullah, pasha of Acre, for refusing to 
send back Egyptian fugitives from the effects of Mehemet Ali’s 
“reforms.” The true reason was the refusal of Sultan Mahmud 
to hand over Syria according to agreement, and Mehemet Ali’s 
determination to obtain at all hazards what had been from 
time immemorial an object of ambition to the rulers of Egypt. 
For ten years from this date the relations of sultan and pasha 
remained in the forefront of the questions which agitated the 
diplomatic world. It was not only the very existence of the 
Ottoman empire that .seemed to be at stake, but Egypt itself 
had become more than ever an object of attention, to British 
statesmen especially, and in the issue of the struggle were in¬ 
volved the interests of Great Britain in the two routes to India 
by the Isthmus of Suez and the vtdley of the Euphrates. The 
diplomatic and military history of this period will lie found 
sketched in the article on Mehemet Ali. Here it will suffice to 
say that the victorious career of Ibrahim, who once more com¬ 
manded in his father’s name, beginning with the storming of 
Acre on the 27th of May 1832, and culminating in the rout and 
capture of Reshid Pasha at Konia on the 21st of December, was 
arrested by the intervention of Russia. As the result of endless 
discussions between the representatives of the powers, the Porte 
and the pasha, the convention of Kutaya was signed on the 
I4tli of May 1833, by which the sultan agreed to bestow on 
Mehemet Ali the pashaliks of Syria, Damascus, Aleppo and 
Itcheli, together with the district of Adana. The announcement 
of the pasha’s appointment had already been made in the usual 
way in the annual firman issued on the 3rd of May. Adana, 
reserved for the moment, was l>estowed on Ibrahim under 
the style of muhassU, or collector of the crown 
revenues, a few days later, 

Mehemet Ali now ruled over a virtually 'inde¬ 
pendent empire, subject only to a moderate tribute, 
stretching from the Sudan to the Taurus Moun¬ 
tains. But though he was hailed, especially in 
France, as the pioneer of European civilization in 
the East, the unsound foundations of his authority 
were not long in revealing themselves. Scarcely a 
year from the signiiw of the convention of Kutaya 
the application by Ibrahim of Egyptian methods 
of government, notably of the monopolies and 
conscription, had driven Syrians, Druses and 
Arabs, who had welcomed him as a deliverer, into 
revolt The unrest was suppressed by Mehemet 


Once more the Ottoman empire lay at the feet of Mehemet Ali ; 
but the powers were now more prepared to meet a contingency 
which had been long foreseen. Their intervention was prompt; 
and the dubious attitude of France, which led to her exclusion 
from the concert and encouraged Mehemet Ali to resist, only 
led to his obtaining less f^ourable terms. (.See Mereket Ali.) 

The end was reached early in 1841. New firmans were issued 
which confined the pasha’s authority to Egypt, the Sinai pen¬ 
insula and certain places on the Arabian side of the Red Sea, 
and to the Sudan. The most important of these documents 
are dated the 13th of February 1841. The government of the 
pashalik of Egypt was made hereditary in the family of Mehemet 
Ali.^ A map showing the boundaries of Egypt accompanied 
the firman grtmting Mehemet Ali the pashalik, a duplicate copy 
being retained by the Porte. The E^jyptian copy is supposed 
to have been lost in a fire which destroyed a great part of the 
Egyptian archives. The Turkish copy has never been produced 
and its existence now appears doubtful. The point is of import¬ 
ance, as in 1892 and again in 1906 boundary disputes arose 
between Turkey and Egypt (see below). Various restrictions 
were laid upon Mehemet Ali, emphasizing his position of vassal- 
age. He was forbidden to maintain a fleet, and his 
army was not to exceed 18,000 men. The pasha was aii'm 
no longer a figure in European politics, but he continued •attority 
to occupy himself with his improvements, real or 
im^inary, in Egypt. The condition of the country " ‘ 

was deplorable; m 1842 a murrain of cattle was followed 
by a destructive Nile flood; in 1843 tliere wa.s a plague 
of locusts, whole villages were depopulated. Meantime the 
uttermost farthing was wrung from the wretched fellahin, while 
they were forced to the building of magnificent public works 
by unpaid labour. In 1844-1845 there was some improvement 
in the condition of the country as a result of financial reforms 
the pasha was compelled to execute. Mehemet Ali, who had 
been granted the honorary rank of grand vizier in 1842, paid 
a visit to Stamboul in 1846, where he liecame reconciled to his 
old enemy Khosrev Pasha, whom he had not seen since he 
.spared hLs life at Cairo in 1803. In 1847 Mehemet Ali laid the 
foundation stone of the great barrage across the Nile at the 
beginning of the Delta. He was barely persuaded from ordering 
the barrage to be built with stone from the pyramids I Towards 
the end of 1847 the aged pasha’s mind began to give way, and 
by the following June he was no longer capable of administering 
the government, In September 1848 Ibrahim was acknowledged 
bjf the Porte as ruler of the pashalik, but he died in the November 

I The Dynasty of Mehemet Ali. 

(i.) Mehemet Ali, 

b. 1769, (1. 1849. 


(ii.) Ibrahim, 
b. 1789, 
d. 1848. 


-n I 
Tusun, 
b. 1796, 
d. 1816. 


I 


Ismail, 
b. 1798, 
d. 1822. 


(iii.) Abbas I„ 
b. 1813, d. 1854. 

El Hami. 


(iv.) Laid, 

b. 1823, 
d. 1863. 

I 

Tusun, 
d. 1876. 


Abdul Halim, 
b. 1831, 
d. 1894. 


Mehemet Ali, 
the Younger, 
and other 
children. 


I 

Amina (married the Khedive Tewfik). 


Ali in, person, and the Syrians were terrorized and Ahmed, 
disarmed. But their discontent encouraged Sultan d. 1858. 
Mahmud to hope for revenge, and a renewal of the 
conflict was orfly staved off by the anxious efforts 
of the powers. At last, in the spring of 1839, 
the sultM ordered his army, concentrated under 
Reshid in the border district of Blr on tjhe 
Euphrates, to advance over the Syrian frontier. 

Ibi^im, seeing his flank menaced, attacked it at , 

Nezib on the a4th of Tune. Once more the Otto¬ 
mans were utterly roiled. Six days later, before 
the news reached Constantinople, Mahmud died. 


(v.) Ismail (Khedive), 
b. 1830. d. 1895. 


MustapLa Fazil, 
d. 1875. 


(vi.) Tewfik, 
b. 1853, d. 1892. 


Hussein Kamil. 


Hassan, 


8 other children. 


(vii.) ^bbas II., 
b. 1874. 


I 


Mehemet Ali. 2 daughters. 


Mahommed Abdul, 
b. 1699. 


Abdul Kader, 
b. rgoa. 


4 daughters. 
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following. Mehemet Ali survived another eight months, dying 
on the 2nd of August 1849, aged eighty. He had done a great 
work in Kgypt; the most permanent being the weakening of 
the tie binding the country to Turkey, the starting of the great 
cotton industry, the recognition of the advantages of European 
science, and the conquest of the Sudan. (F. R. C.) 

(2) From the Death of Mehemet Ali to the British Occupation .— 
On Ibrahim’s death in November 1848 the government of Egypt 
fell to his nephew Abbas I. (y.o.), the son of Tusun. 
Abbas put an end to the system of commercial mono- 
PuAa. polies, and during his reign the railway from Alexandria 

to Cairo was begun at the instigation of the British 
government. Opposed to European ways, Abbas lived in great 
seclusion, and after a reign of less than six years he was murdered 
(July 1854) by two of his slaves. He was succeeded by his uncle 
S^d Pasha, the favourite son of Mehemet Ali, who lacked the 
strength of mind or physical health needed to execute the 
beneficent projects which he conceived. His endeavour, for 
instance, to put a stop to the slave raiding which devastated the 
Sudan provinces was wholly ineffectual. He had a genuine 
regard for the welfare of the fellahin, and a land law of 1858 
secured to them an acknowledgment of freehold as against the 
crown. The pasha was much under French influence, and in 
1856 was induced to grant to Ferdinand de Lesseps a concession 
for the construction of the Suez Canal. Lord Palmerston was 
opposed to this project, and the British opposition delayed the 
ratification of the conce.ssion by the Porte for two years. To 
the British Said also made concessions—one to the Eastern 
Telegraph Company, and another (1854) allowing the establish¬ 
ment of the Bank of Egypt. He also began the national debt 
by borrowing £3,293,000 from Messrs. Fruhling & Goschen, 
the actual amount received by the pasha being £2,640,000. In 
January 1863 Said Pasha died and was succeeded by his nephew 
Ismail, a son of Ibrahim Pasha. 

Tlie reign of Ismail (?.».), from 1863 to 1879, was for a while 
hailed as introducing a new era into modem Egypt. In spite 
of his vast schemes of reform and the idat of his 
mgJlo '" Europeanizing innovations, his oriental extravagance 
m/aia.' kd to bankruptcy, and his reign is historically im¬ 
portant simply for its compelling European interven¬ 
tion in the internal affairs of Egypt. Yet in its earlier years 
much was done which seemed likely to give Ismail a more 
important place in history. In 1866 he was granted by the sultan 
a firman—obtained on condition of the increase of the tribute 
from £376,000 to £720,000—by which the succession to the 
throne of Egypt was made to descend “ to the eldest of thy male 
children and in the same manner to the eldest sons of thy suc¬ 
cessors,” instead of, after Turkish law, to the eldest male of the 
family. In the following year another firman bestowed upon him 
the title of khedive in lieu of that of vali, borne by Mehemet Ali 
and his immediate successors. In 1873 a further firman placed 
the khedive in many respects in the position of an independent 
sovereign. Ismail re-established and improved the administra¬ 
tive system organized by Mehemet Ali, and which had fallen 
into decay under Abbas’s indolent rule; he caused a thorough 
remodelling of the customs system, which was in an anarchic 
state, to be made by English officials; in 1865 he established 
the Egyptian post office; he reorganized the military schools 
of his grandfather, and gave some support to the cause of 
education. Railways, telegraphs, lighthouses, the harbour 
works at Suez, the breakwater at Alexandria, were carried out 
by some of the best contractors of Europe. Most impiortant of 
all, the Suez Canal was opened in 1869. But the funds required 
for these public works, as well as the actual labour, were remorse¬ 
lessly extorted from a poverty-stricken population. 

A striking picture of the condition of the people at this period is 
given by Lady Duff Gordon in Last Letters from Egypt. Writing in 
1867 she said : " T cannot describe the misery here now—every day 
some new tax. Every beast, camel, cow, sheep, donkey and horse 
is made to pay. The fellaheen can no loiuer eat bread; they are 
living on barley-meal mixed with water, and raw green stuff, vetches, 
&c. The taxation, makes life almost impossible : a tax on every 
crop, on every animal first, 'and again when it is sold in the market; 


on eve^ man, on charcoal, on butter, on salt. . . . The pepplo in 
Upper Egypt arc running away by wholesale, utterly unable to pay 
the new taxes and do tile work exacted. Even here (Cairo) the 
beating for the year's taxes is awful.” 

In the years that followed the condition of things grew 
worse. Thousands of lives were lost and large sums expanded 
in extending Ismail’s dominions in the Suikn {q.v.) 
and in futile conflicts with Abyssinia. In 1875 the hMagtt 
impoverishment of the fellah had reached such a «•*- 
point that the ordinary resources of the counl^ no 
longer sufficed for the most urgent necessities of “ * 
administration; and the khedive Ismail) having repeatedly 
broken faith with his creditors, could not raise any more loans 
on the European market. The taxes were habitually collected 
many months in advance, and the colossal floating debt was 
increasing rapidly. In these circumstances Ismail had to 
realize his remaining assets, and among them sold 176,602 Suez 
Canal shares to the British government for £3,976,582 * (see 
Beaconsfield). This comparatively small financial operation 
brought about the long-delayed crisis and paved the way for 
the future prosperity of Egypt, for it induced the British govern¬ 
ment to inquire more carefully into the financial condition of the 
country. In December 1875 Mr Stephen Cave, M.P., and Colonel 
(afterwards Sir John) Stokes, R.E., were sent to Egypt to in¬ 
quire into the financial situation; and Mr Cave’s report, made 
public in April 1876, showed that under the existing administra¬ 
tion natioiial bankruptcy was inevitable. Other commissions 
of inquiry followed, and each one brought Ismail more under 
European control. The establishment of the Mixed Tribunals 
in 1876, in place of the system of consular jurisdiction in civil 
actions, made some of the courts of justice international. The 
Cais.se de la Dette, instituted in May 1876 as a result of the Cave 
mission, led to international control over a large portion of the 
revenue. Next came (in November 1876) the mission of Mr 
(afterwards Lord) Goschen and M. Joubert on behalf of the 
British and French bondholders, one result being the establish¬ 
ment of Dual Control, i.e. an English official to superintend the 
revenue and a French official the expenditure of the country. 
Another result was the internationalization of the railways and 
the port of Alexandria. Then came (May 1878) a commission 
of inquiry of which the principal members were Sir Rivers 
WiLson, Major Evelyn Baring (afterwards Lord Cromer) and 
MM. Kremer-Baravelli and de Bligni^res. One result of,that 
inquiry was the extension of international control to the enor¬ 
mous landed property of the khedive. Driven to des^ration, 
Ismail made a virtue of necessity and accepted, in September 
1878, in lieu of the Dual Control, a constitutional ministry, 
under the presidency of Nubar Pasha (q.v.), with Rivets Wilson 
as minister of finance and de Bhgni^res as minister of public 
■works. Professing to be quite satisfied with this arrangement, 
he pompously announced that Egypt was no longer in Africa, 
but a part of Europe; but before seven months had piassed he 
found his constitutional position intolerable, got rid of bis 
irksome cabinet by means of a secretly-organized military riot 
in Cairo, and reverted to his old autocratic methods of govern¬ 
ment. England and France could hardly sit still under this 
affront, and decided to administer chastisement by the hand 
of the suzerain power, which was delighted to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of asserting its authority. On the 26th of June 1879 
Ismail suddenly received from the sultan a curt telegram, 
addressed to him as ex-khedive of Egypt, informing him that 
his son Tewfik was appointed his successor. Taken unawares, 
he made no attempt at resistance, and Tewfik was at once 
proclaimed khedive. 

After a short period of inadtion, when it seemed as if the 
change might be for the worse, England and France summtmed 
up courage to look the situation boldly in the face, and, iti 
November 18795 re-established the Dual Control in the persons 
of Major Baring and M. de Blignidres. For two years the Dual 
Coiftrol governed Egypt, and initiated the work of progress 

‘ Part of this money was devoted to an expedition sent against 
Abyssinia in 1876 to avenge losses sustained in the previous year. 
The new campaign was, bwever, equally unsuccessful. 
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that England was to continue alone. Its essential defect 
was what might be called insecurity of tenure. Without any 
®®cient means of self-protection and coercion at its 
ttaimtat disposal, it had to interfere with the power, privileges 
at Dual and perquisites of a class which had long mis- 

Coatroi. governed the country. This class, so far as its civilian 
members were concerned, was not very formidable, because 
these were not'likely to go beyond the bounds of intrigue and 
passive resistance; but it contained a military element who 
had more courage, and who had learned tbcir power when 
Ismail employed them for overturning his constitutional ministry. 
Among the mutinous soldiers on that occasion was a 
^®**®** officer calling himself Ahmed Arabi the Egyptian, 
at 1082. He was not a man of exceptional intelligence or 

remarkable powers of organization, but he was a 
fluent speaker, and could exercise some influence over the masses 
by a rude kind of native eloquence. Behind him were a group of 
men, much abler tlmn himself, who put him forward as the 
figurehead of a party professing to aim at protecting the 
Egyptians from the grasping tyranny of their Turkish and 
European oppressors. The movement began among the Arab 
ofiicers, who complained of the preference shown to the officers 
of Turkish origin ; it then expanded into an atfcick on the privi¬ 
leged position and predominant influence of foreigners, many 
of whom, it must be confessed, were of a hy no means respectable 
type ; finally, it was directed agaimst all Christians, foreign and 
native.* The government, being too weak to suppress the agita¬ 
tion and disorder, had to make concessions, and each concession 
produced fresh demands. Arabi was first promoted, then made 
under-secretary for war, and ultimately a member of the cabinet. 
The danger of a serious rising brought the British and French 
fleets in May 1882 to Alexandria, and after a massacre (11th of 
June) had been perpetrated by the Arab mob in that city, the 
British admiral bombarded the forts (11th of July 1882). The 
leaders of the national movement prepared to resist further 
aggression by force. A conference of ambassadors was held in 
Constantinople, and the sultan was invited to quell the revolt; 
but he hesitated to employ his troops against Mussulmans who 
were professing merely to oppose Christian aggression. 

(.l) occupied by the British .—At last the British govern¬ 
ment determined to employ armed force, and invited France 
to co-operate. The French government declined, and a similar 
invitation to Italy met with a similar refusal. England therefore, 
having io act alone, landed troops at Ismailia under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, and suppressed the revolt by the battle of Tell-el-Kebir 
on the i3tli of September 1882. The khedive, who had taken 
refuge in Alexandria, returned to Cairo, and a ministry was 
formed under Sherif Pasha, with Riaz Pasha as one of its leading 
members. On assuming office, the first thing it had to do was 
to bring to trial the ciuefs of the rebellion. Had the khedive 
and Riaz been allowed a free hand, Arabi and his colleagues 
would have found little mercy. Thanks to the intervention 
of the British government, their lives were spared. Arabi 
pleaded guilty, was sentenced to death, the sentence being 
commuted by the khedive to banishment; and Riaz resigned 
in disgust. This solution of the difficulty was brought about 
by Lord Dufferin, then British ambassador at Constantinople, 
who had been sent to Egypt as high commissioner to adjust 
affairs and report on the situation. One of his first acts, after 
preventing the application of coital punishment to the ring¬ 
leaders of the revolt, was to veto the project of protecting tlie 
khedive and his government by means of a Praetorian guard 
recruited from Asia Minor, Epirus, Austria and Switzerland, 
and to insist on toe principle that E^pt must be governed in 
a truly liberal spirit. Passing in review all the departments of 
toe acbninistration, he laid down the general lines on which 
the country was_ to be restored to order and«prosperity, and 
endowed, if possible, with the elements of self-government for 
future use. , « 

r Lord Cromer, WiftiaK in 1905, declared that the movement 
"was, in Its essence, a'gffiiuine revolt against misgovermnent,” and 
"was not essentially smti-Enropean " (vide Egypt No. 1, 1905, p. 2). 


The laborious task of putting thew general indications into a 
practical toape fell to Sir Evelyn Banng (Lord Cromer), who 
arrived as consul-^eral and diplomatic agent, in . „ . 
succession to Sir Edward Malet, in January 1884. 

At that moment the situation was singularly like that appaiatta 
which had existed on two previous occasions : firstly, oaaaal- 
when Ismail was deposed; and secondly, when the 
Dual Control had undermined the existing authority 
without having any power to enforce its own. For the third 
time in little more than three years the existing authority had 
been destroyed and a new one had to be oeated. But there was 
one essential difference: the power that had now to reorganize 
the country possessed in tte British army of occupatirn a 
support sufficient to command respect. Without that support 
Sir Evelyn Baring could have done little or nothing; with it 
he did perhaps more than any otocr single man could have done. 
His method may be illustrated by an old story long current in 
Cairo. Mehemet Ali was said to have appointed as mudir or 
governor in a turbulent dbtrict a young and inexperienced 
Turk, who asked, " But how am I to govern these people ? ” 
“ Listen,” replied the patoa; “ buy the biggest and heaviest 
hMash you can find ; liang it up in the centre of the mudirieh, 
well within your reach, and you will very seldom require to use 
it.” The British army of occupation was Sir Evelyn’s kurhash ; 
it was well within his reach, as all the world knew, and its 
.simple presence sufficed to prevent disorder and enforceobedience. 
He had one other advantage over previous English reformers 
in Egypt: his position towards France was more independent. 
The Dual Control had been abolished by a khedivial decree of 
18th January 1883, and replaced by an English financial adviser. 
France naturally objected; but having refused to co-operate 
with England in suppressing the revolt, she could not rca.sonably 
complain that her offer of co-operation in the work of reorganiza¬ 
tion was declined. But though Dual Control was at an end, the 
Caisse de la Dette remained, and this body was to prove a constant 
clog on the financial measures of the Egyptian government. 

At first the intention of the British government was simply 
to restore the power of the khedive, to keep his highness for 
some time in the right path by friendly advice, and to 
withdraw toe British troops as soon as possible. As 
Lord Granville explained in a circular to the powers, 
the position of England in Egypt imposed on her “ the 
duty of giving advice with the object of securing that the order 
of things to be established shall be of a satisfactory character 
arid possess the elements of stability and progress.” But there 
was to be no embarking on a general scheme of reforms, which 
would increase unnecessarily the responsibilities of the protecting 
power and necessitate the indefinite prolongation of the military 
occupation. So far, therefore, as the British government had 
a definite policy in Egypt, it was a politique de repldtrage. Even 
this policy was not strictly adhered to. Mr Gladstone’s cabinet 
was as unstable as the puUic opinion it sought to conciliate. 
It had its hot fits and its cold fits, and it gave orders now to 
advance and now to retreat. In the long run circumstances 
proved too strong for it, and it had to undertake a great deal 
more than it originally intended. Each little change in the 
administratbn engendered a multitude of others, so that the 
modest attempts at reform were found to be like the letting out 
of water. A tiny rill gradually became a boisterous stream, and 
the boisterous stream grew into a great river,' which spread to 
all sections of toe administration and ended ^ inundating the 
whde country. 

Of toe numerous questions awaiting solution, the first to 
claim immediate attention was that of toe Sudan. The Britito 
government had begun by excluding it from the 
problem, and by declaring that for events in toese 
outlying territories it must not be held responsible. 

In that sphere of activity, therefore, the Egj^tian government 
might do as it thou^t fit. The principle of limited liability 
which this attitude assumed was soon found to be utterly 
untenable. The Sudan was an integral part of toe khedive’s 
dominions, and caused, even in ordimuy times, a deficit of 
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£200,000 to the Egyptian treasaiy. At that moment it was in a 
state of open reb^on, sdned up by a religious fanatic who 
proclaimed himself a mahdi of Islam. An aony of lopoo men 
under an English officer, Gdonel William Hicks, formerly of 
the Bombay army, otherwise Hicks Pasha, had been sent to 
suppress the revolt, and had been annihilated in a great battle 
fought on the sth of November 1883, near Obeid. Ths Egyptian 
government wished to make a new attempt to recover the lost 
province, and the idea was certainly very popular among the 
governing class, but Sir Evelyn Baring vetoed the project on 
the ground that Egypt had neither soldiers nor money to carry 
it out. In vain the khedtve and hb prime minbter, Sherif Pasha, 
threatened to resign, and the latter actually carried out his threat. 
The British representative remained firm, and it was decided 
that the Sudan should be, for the moment at least, abandoned 
to its fate. Nubar, though as strongly opposed to the abandon¬ 
ment policy as Sherif, consented to take hb place and accepted 
somewhat reluctantly the new regime, which he defined as 
“ the administration of Egypt under the government of Baring.” 
By tlnis time the MaJidi was master of the greater part of the 
Sudan, but Khartum and some other fortified points still held 
out. The efforts made to extricate the garrisons, including the 
mission of General Gordon, the fall of Khartum, and the Nile 
Expedition under Lord Wolseley, are described below separately 
in the section of this article dealing with the military operations. 
The practical result was that the khedive’s authority was limited 
to the Nile valley north of Wadi Haifa. 

With the internal difficulties Sir Evelyn Baring had been 
struggling bravely ever since his appointment, trying to evolve 
out of the ever-changing policy and contradictory 
British government some sort of coherent 
lii'c <)f action, and to raise the administration to a higher 
standard. For two or three years it seemed doubtful 
whether he would succeed. All over Egypt there was a feeling 
of unrest, and the well-meant but not very successful efforts 
of the British to improve the state of things were making them 
very unpopular. The introduction of Englbh officials and 
Englbh influence into all the administrative departments was 
resented by the native officials, and the action of the irrigation 
officers in preventing the customary abuses of the distribution 
of water was resented by the great landowners, who had been, 
from time immemorial, in the habit of taking as much as they 
wanted, to the detriment of the fellahin. Even these latter, who 
gained most by the reforms, considered that they had good 
reason to complain, for the defeat of Arabi and the re-establish¬ 
ment of order had enabled the Christian money-lenders to return 
and insist on the payment of claims, which were supposed to 
have been extinguished by the rebellion. Worst of all, the govern¬ 
ment was drifting rapidly towards insolvency, being quite unable 
to fulfil its obligations to the bondholders and meet the expenses 
of adrainbtration. All departments were being starved, and even 
the salaries of poorly paid officials were in arrear. To free itself 
from its financial difficulties the government adopted a heroic 
remedy which only created fresh troubles. On the advice of 
Lord Northbrook, who was sent out to Cairo in September 1884 
to examine the financial situation, certain revenues which should 
have been paid into the Caisse for the benefit of the bondholders 
were paid into the treasury for the ordinary needs of the adminis¬ 
tration. Immediately the powers protested against this in¬ 
fraction of the law of liquidation, and the Caisse applied for a 
writ to the Mixed Tribunals. In this way the heroic remedy 
failed, and to the internal difficulties were added intematbnal 
complications. 

Fortunately for Egypt, the British government contrived to 
folye the international difficulty by timely concessions to the 
powers, and succeeded in iteigotiating the London Convention of 
March 1885, by which the Egyptian |;ovemment was relieved 
from some of the most onerous stipulations of the law of liquida¬ 
tion, and was enabled to raise a loan of £9,000,000 for an annual 
payment of £135,000. After paying out of the ci^ital the sums 
required for the indemnities due for the burning of Alexandria 
and the deficits of the years i88a and 1883, it stul hod a million 


sterlii^, and boldly invested it in the improvement of irrigatiim. 
The investment proved most remunerative, and helped very 
materially to save the countty from bankniptqy and inter- 
nationiLlism. The danger of iKing again subjected to the evils 
of an intenational administration was very great, for the.London 
Conventim contained a stipulation to the effect that if Egypt 
could not pay her way at the end of two years, another inter¬ 
national commission would be appointed. 

To obviate this catastrophe the British reformers set to work 
most energetically. Already something in the way of retrench¬ 
ment and reform had been accomplisbed.; tfhe public accounts 
had been put in order, and the abuses in the collection of the land 
tax removed. The constant drain of money and men for the 
Sudan had been stopped. A beginning had been made for 
creating a new army to replace the one that, had been dMianded 
and to allow of a portion of the British garrison being withdrawn. 
In this work Sir Evelyn Wood had shown much sound judgment 
as well as great capacity for military organization, and had 
formed an efficient force out of very unpromising material 
(.sec the section above on the Egyptian Army). His colleague 
in the department of public works. Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff, 
had been not less active. By mitigating the hardships of the 
corvee, and improvmg the irrigation system, on which the pros- 

B of the country mainly depends, he had conferred enormous 
ts on the fellahin, and had laid die foundation of permanent 
budgetary equilibrium for the future. Not less active was Sir 
Edgar Vmcent, the financial adviser, who kept a firm hold on 
the pune-strings and ruthlessly cut down expenditure in all 
departments except that of irrigation (see § Finance). 

The activity of the British officials naturally produced a certain 
amount of discontent and resistance on the part of their Egyptian 
colleagues, and Lord Granville was obliged to declare very plainly 
that such resistance could not be tolerated. Writing (January 
1884) to Sir Evelyn Baring, he said : 

” It sliould be made clear to the Egyptian Ministers and Governors 
of Provinces that the responsibility wliich for the time rests on 
England obliges H.M. Government to insist on the adoption of tbe 
policy which they recommend ; and that it will be necessary that 
those Ministers and Governors who do not follow this course should 
cease to hold their offices." 

Nubar Pasha, wlu) continued to be prime minister, resisted 
occasionally. What he chiefly objected to was direct inter¬ 
ference in the provincial administration and the 
native tribunals, and he succeeded for a time interivMa 
preventing such interference. Sir Benson Maxwell Britm 
and Mr Clifford Lloyd, who hacj been sent out to 
reform the departments ol justice and tbe interior, 
after coming into conflict with each other were both recalled, 
and the reforming activity was for a time restricted to the 
departments of war, public works and finance. Gradually the 
tension between natives and foreigners relaxed, and mutufd 
confidence was establbhed. Experience had evolved the working 
principle which was officially formulated at a much later period : 
“ Our task is not to rule tbe Egyptians, but as far os possible 
to teach the Egyptians to rule themselves. . . . European 
initiative suggests measures to be executed by Ejgyption agency, 
while European supervision controls the manner in which th^ 
are executed.” If that principle had been firmly laid down 
and clearly understood at the beginning, a good deal of needless 
friction would have been avoided. , 

The international difficulty remained. The British position 
in Egypt was anomalous, and might easily give rise to inter¬ 
national complications. The sultan might well protest 
against the military occupation of a portion of his 
empire by foreign troops. It was no secret that France 
was ready to give him diplomatic support, and other 
powers might %dopt a similar attitude. Besides diis, the Bnijsh 
government was amxkms to tenninate the oocupataon as soon 
as^ssible. With a view to regularizing the situation and 
accelerating the evacuation. Sir Henry I^mmond Wolff was 
sent to Constantinople in August 1885 on a special mission. 
On the 24th of October of that,year he condudea a prelinrihajy 
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convention by which an Ottoman and a British high commis* 
sioner, acting in concert with the khedive, should reorganize the 
Egyptian army, tranquillize the Sudan by pacific means, and 
consider what changes might be necessary m the civil administra¬ 
tion. When the two commissioners were assured of the security 
of the frontier and the good working and stability of the Egyptian 
government, they should present reports to their respective 
governments, and these should consult as to the conclusion of 
a convention regulating the withdrawal of the English troops. 
Mukhtar Pasha and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff were appointed 
commissioners, and their joint inquiry lasted till the end of 1886, 
when the former presented his report and the latter went home 
to report orally. The remaining stipulations of the preliminary 
convention were duly carried out. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
proceeded to Constantinople and signed on the 22nd of May 1887 
the definitive convention, according to which the occupation 
should come to an end in three years, but England should have 
a right to prolohg or renew it in the event of internal peace 
or external security being seriously threatened. The sultan 
authorised the signature of this convention, but under pressure 
of France and Russia he refused to ratify it. Technically, 
therefore, the preliminary convention still remains in force, 
and in reality the Ottoman commissioner continued to reside 
in Cairo till the close of 1908. 

The steadily increasing prosperity of the country during 
the years 1886 and 1887 removed the danger of national bank- 
ruptcy and international interference, and induced 
otntom. Evelyn Baring to widen the area of administrative 
reforms. In the provinces the local administration 
and the methods of di.spensing justice were still scandalously 
unsatisfactory, and this was the field to which the British repre¬ 
sentative next directed his efforts. Here he met with unex]>ected 
opposition on the part of the prime minister, Nubar Pasha, and 
a conflict ensued which ended in Nubar’s retirement in June 
1888. Riaz Pasha took his place, and remained in office till 
May 1891. During these three years the work of reform and 
the prosperity of the country made great progress. The new 
Egyptian army was so far improved that it gained successes over 
the forces of the Mahdi; the burden of the national debt was 
lightened by a successful conversion; the corvee was abolished ; ^ 
the land tax was reduced 30 % in the poorest provinces, and in 
spite of this and other measures for lightening the public burdens, 
the budgetary surplus constantly increased ; the quasi-judicial 
special cdtnmissions for brigandage, which were at once barbarous 
and inefficient, were abolished ; the native tribunals were im¬ 
proved, and Mr (afterwards Sir John) Scott, an Indian judge 
of great experience and sound jud^ent, was appointed judicial 
adviser to the khedive. This appointment was oppo.sed by Riaz 
Pasha, and led to his resignation on the plea of ill-health. His 
successor, Mustafa Pasha Fehmi, continued the work and co¬ 
operated cordially with the English officials. The very necessary 
reform of the native tribunals was then taken seriously in hand. 
The existing procedure was simplified and accelerated; the 
working of the courts was greatly improved by a carefully 
organized system of inspection and control; the incompetent 
ju^es were eliminated and replaced by men of better education 
and higher moral character; and for the future supply of well- 
qualified judges, barristers and law officials, an excellent school 
of law was established. Later on the reforming activity was 
extended to prisons, public health, and education, and has 
attained very satisfactory results. 

In January 1892 the khedive Tewfik, who had always main¬ 
tained cordial relations with Sir Evelyn Baring, died suddenly, 
and was succeeded by hb ion, Abbas Hilmi, a young 
man without political experience, who failed at first 
to understand the peculiar situation in which a khedive 
ruli^ under British protection is necessarily placed. Aspiring 
to liberate himself at once from foreign control, he summarily 
dismissed Mustafa Pasha Fehmi (isth January 1893), whonvhe 
considered too amena^ to English influence, and appointed 

’ Except in so far as it was necessary to call out men to guard the 
banks of the Rile in the season of high flood. 


in his place Fakhri Pasha, who was not a persona grata at the 
British Agency, Such an incident, which might have constituted 
a precedent for more important acts of a similar kind, could 
hardly be overlooked by the British representative. He had 
always maintained that what Egypt most required, and would 
require for many years to aome, was an order of things which 
would render practically impossible any return to that personal 
system of government which had well-nigh ruined the country. 
In this view the British agent was warmly supported by Lord 
Rosebery, then secretary of state for foreign affairs. The young 
khedive was made therefore to understand that he must not 
make such changes in the administration without a previous 
agreement with the representative of the protecting power; 
and a compromise was effected by which Fakhri Pasha retired, 
and the post of premier was confided once more to Riaz. With 
this compromise the friction between the khedive and Sir Evelyn 
Baring, who had now become Lord Cromer, did not end. For 
some time Abbas Hilmi clung to his idea of liberating himself 
from all control, and secretly encouraged a nationalist and anti- 
British ^itation in the native press; but he gradually came 
to perceive the folly, as well as the danger to himself, of such a 
course, and accordingly refrained from giving any overt occasion 
for complaint or protest. In like manner the relations between 
the British officials and their Egyptian colleagues gradually 
became more cordial, so that it was found possible at last to 
reform the local administration in the provinces according to the 
recommendations of Mr (afterwards Sir) Eldon Gorst, who had 
been appointed adviser to the ministry of the interior. Nubar 
Pasha, it is true, who succeeded Riaz as prime minister in April 
1894, objected to some of Mr Gorst’s recommendations, and in 
November 1895 resigned. He was succeeded by Mustafa Fehmi, 
who had always shown a conciliatory spirit, and who had been 
on that account, as above stated, summarily dismissed by the 
khedive in Januaiy 1893. After his reinstatement the Anglo- 
Egyptian condominium worked without serious friction. 

The success of the Anglo-Egyptian condominium, and the 
consequent economic and financial prosperity of Egypt jiroper, 
rendered it possible, during 1896-1898, to recover _ 
from the Mahdists the Sudanese provinces (see M/h'tory “ 

Operations), and to delimit in that part of Africa, in accordance 
with Anglo-Egyptian interests, the respective spheres of influence 
of Great Britain and France. The arrangement was not effected 
without serious danger of a European conflict. Taking advan¬ 
tage, of the temporary weakness of Egypt, the French govern¬ 
ment formed the project of seizing the Upper Nile valley and 
uniting her possessions in West Africa with those at the entrance 
to the Red Sea. With this object a small force under Major 
Marchand was sent from the French Congo into the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, with orders to occupy Fashoda on the Nile; whilst a 
Franco-Abyssinian Expedition was despatched from the east¬ 
ward, to join hands with Major Marchand. The small force from 
the French Congo reached its destination, and a body of Abys¬ 
sinian troops, accompanied by French officers, appeared for a 
short time a little higher up the river ; but the grand political 
scheme was frustrate by the victorious advance of an Anglo- 
Egyptian force under General Kitchener and die resolute attitude 
of the British government. Major Marchand had to retire from 
Fashoda, and as a concession to French susceptibilities he was 
allowed to retreat by the Abyssinian route. By an agreement 
signed by Lord Salisbury and the French ambassador on the 
2ist of March 1899, and appended to Art. IV. of the Anglo- 
French convention of June 14th, 1898, which dealt with the 
British and French spheres of influence in the region of the Niger, 
France was excluded from the basin of the Nile, and a line 
marking the respective spheres of influence of the two countries 
was drawn on the map from the northern frontier of the Congo 
Free State to the southern frontier of the Turkish province of 
Tripoli. 

The administration of the Sudan {q.v.) was organized on the 
basis of an agreement between the British and Egyptian govern¬ 
ments signed on the 19th of January 1899. According to that 
agreement the British and Egyptian flags are used together, 
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and the supreme military and civil command is vested in a 
governor-general, who is appointed by the khedive on the recom- 
mendation of the British government, and who cannot 
Angto- be removed without the British government’s con- 
BgypHan sent Neither consular jurisdiction, nor that of the 
sutfan. niixed tribunals, was permjtted, the Sudan being made 
absolutely free of the international fetters which bound Egypt. 
Sir Reginald Wingate, the sirdar of the Egyptian army (in which 
post he succeeded Lord Kitchener at tiie close of 1899) was 
named governor-general, and in the work of regeneration of the 
country, the officials, British, Egyptian and Sudanese, had the 
cordial co-operation of the majority of the inhabitants. 

The growing prosperity of Egypt in the opening years of the 
aoth century was very marked, and is reflected in the annual 
reports on the country supplied to the British foreign 
Bgypt't office by Lord Cromer. Thus, in 1901 he was able to 
declare that “ the foundations on which the well-being 
and material prosperity of a civilized community 
should rest have been laid. . . . The institution of slavery is 
virtually defunct. The corvh has been practically abolished. 
Law and order everywhere reign supreme. The curbash is no 
longer employed as an instrument of government.” So little 
danger to internal peace was apprehended that during this year 
Arabi I’asha, who had been in exile in Ceylon sinre 18S2, was 
ermitted to return to Egypt. This happy condition had been 
rought about largely as the result of giving fiscal reform, accom¬ 
panied by substantial relief to the taxpayers, the first place 
in the government’s programme, and with the abolition of octroi 
duties in 1902 disappeared the last of the main defects in the 
fiscal system as existing at the time of the British occupation. 
In tliese conditions the machinery of government, despit§ its 
many imperfections and anomalies, worked smoothly. Land 
increased in value as irrigation schemes w'ere completed, and 
European capital was increasingly eager to find employment 
in the country. Tlie bulk of the fellahin enjoyed a material 
prosperity to which they had been strangers for centuries. In 
the midst of this return of plenty Lord Cromer (in his report 
for 1903) sounded a note of warning:— 

“ As regards moral progress (ho wrote), all that can be said is that 
it must necessarily be slower than advance in a material direction. 
I hope and believe, however, that some progress is being made. 
In any case the machinery which will admit of progress has been 
created. The schoolmaster is abroad. . . . Every possible facility 
and every encouragement are afforded for the Egyptians to advance 
along the path of moral improvement. More than this no govern¬ 
ment can do. It remains lor the Egyptians to take advantage of 
the opportunities offered to them." 

The facilities enjoyed by the British and Egyptian govern¬ 
ments for securing the material if not the moral development 
rb»Angio.°^ Egypt were greatly enlarged in 1904, as the result 
Pnach 'of the understanding then come to between France 
awfer- and Great Britain. The natural irritation in France 
arising from the British occupation of the Nile valley, 
” ■ and the non-fulfilment of the pledge to with'draw the 

British garrison from Egypt, which had grown less acute with 
the passing of years, flamed out afresh at the time of the Fashoda 
crisis, while the Anglo-Boer war of 1899-1902 led to another 
access of irritation against England. During 1903 a great change 
came over public opinion on both sides of the Channel, with the 
result that the statesmen of both countries were enabled to 
complete negotiations settling many points in dispute between 
the two nations. On the 8th of April 1904 a declaration was 
signed by the representatives of France and Great Britain which 
virtually recognized the dominant position of France in Morocco 
and of Britain m Egypt. The chief provisions concerning 
Egypt wete;— 

“ His Britannic Majesty's government declare that they have no 
intention of alteiing the political status of Egypt. 

“ The government of the French Republic, lor their part, declare 
that they will not obstruct the action of Great Britain in that country 
by asking that a limit of time be fixed for the British occupation, 
or in any other manner. 

“ His Britannic Majesty's government, for their part, will respect 
the rights which France, in vktue of treaties, conventions and usage, 
enjoys in Egypt:” 


Similar declarations and engagements wei% made by Gemiany, 
Austria and Italy. Annexed to the Anglo-French agreement 
was the text of a proposed khedivial decree altering the relations 
between Egypt and the foreign bond-holders. With the consent 
of the powers this decree (promulgated on the 28th of November 
1904) came into operation on the ist of January 1905. The 
combined effect of the declaration and the khedivial decree was 
great. The first-named put an end to an anomalous situation 
and gave a practically valid sanction to the presence of Britain 
in Egypt, removing all ground for the reproach that Great 
Britain was not respecting its international obligations. In 
effect it was a European recognition that Britain was the pro¬ 
tecting power in Egypt. It put a period to a question which had 
long embittered the relations between England and Franty, 
and locally it caused the cessation of the systSeraatic opposition 
of the French agents in Cairo to everything tending to strengthen 
the British position—^however beneficial to Egypt the particular 
scheme opposed might be. Scarcely less important were the 
results of the khedivial decree. By it Egypt achieved in effect 
financial independence. The power of the Caisse de la Dette, 
which had virtually controlled the execution of the international 
agreements concerning the finances, was swept away, together 
with almost all the other financial fetters binding Egypt. The 
Railway and Port of Alexandria Board ceased to exist. For 
the first time since 1875 Egypt was free to control her own 
revenue. In return she pledged the greater part of the land tax 
to the service of the debt. The functions of the Caisse were 
restricted to the receipt of the funds necessary for this service. 

11 was entirely deprived of its former power to interfere in the 
machinery of government. Moreover, some £10,000,000, being 
accumulated surpluses in the hands of the Caisse after meeting 
the charges of the debt, were handed over to the Egyptian 
treasurj'. The Egyptian government was hencefortii free 
to take full advantage of the financial prosperity of the 
country. 

In one respect the Anglo-French agreement made no alteration 
—it left untouched the extra-territoriality enjoyed by Europeans 
in Egypt in virtue of the treaties with Turkey, i.e. 
the system of Capitulations. One of the anomalies of (A* 
under that system had, it is true, been got rid of, for, capittOt- 
as has been stated, consular jurisdiction in civil matters ***“*■ 
had been replaced in 1876 by that of the Mixed Tribunals. In 
crimind cases, however, foreign consuls still exercised juris¬ 
diction, but the main evil of the Capitulations r^ginje was the 
absence of any proper machinery for enacting laws applicable 
to the whole of the inhabitants of Egypt. No change could be 
made in any law applicable to Eiffopcans without the unanimous 
consent of fifteen foreign powers—a state of affairs wholly 
incompatible with the condition of Egypt in the aoth century, 
“ an oriental country which has assimilated a very considerable 
portion of European civilization and which is mainly governed 
by European methods.” It was, however, far easier to acknow¬ 
ledge that the Capitulations regime was defective and had out¬ 
lived its time than to devise a remedy and get all the nations 
interested to accept it. The solution favoured by Lord Cromer 
(vide Blue-books, Egypt No. 1 (1906), pp. 1-8, and Egypt No. t 
(1907), pp. 10-26) was the creation of a council—distinct from the 
existing native legislative council and assembly—composed of 
Europeans, which should have the power to pass legislation which 
when promulgated by the Egyptian government, with the assent 
of the British government, would bmd all foreigners resident in 
Egypt. Every reservation for the benefit of British subjects 
should enure for the benefit of subjects of other powers. The 
jurisdiction exercised by consuls in civil and criminal affairs 
Lord Cromer proposed should cease port passu with the provision 
by the Egyptian government, under the powers conferred by 
the treaty required to set up the new council, of courts having 
competence ft> deal with suim matters, various safeguards being 
introduced to prevent injustice in criminal cases. As to civil 
dses the proposal was to make permanent the Mixed TribuaaU, 
hitherto appointed for quuujucnnial periods (so that if not 
reappointed consular jurisdicaon in civil cases would revive). 
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While the removtl of ancient jealousies among the European 
power* interested in Egypt helped to smooth the path pursued 
by the Egyptian administration under ti)e guiding 
JStmle' Great Britain, the intrigue* of the Turks and 

movtaumt. danger of a revival of Moslem fanaticism threatened 
during 1905-1906 to disturb the peace of tlie country. 
A party had also arisen, whose best-known leader was Mustafa 
Kamel Pasha (1874-1908), which held that Egypt was ready for 
self-government and which saw in the presence of the British 
a hindrance to the attainment of their ideal. This “ national ” 
party lent what weight it had to the pan-Islamic agitation which 
arose in the summer and autumn of 1905, regardless of the fact 
that a pan-Islamic triumph meant the re-assertion of direct 
Turkish rule in Egypt and the end of the liberty the Egyptians 
enjoyed. The pan- 1 slamic press, allowed full licence by the 
Cairo authorities, spread abroad rumours that the Egyptian 
government intended to constnict fortifications in the Sinai 
peninsula with the design of menacing the railway, under 
construction by Turkey, from Damascus to Mecca, This baseless 
report led to wliat is known as the Taba incident (see below). 
This incident inflamed the minds of many Egyptians, and almost 
all the opposition elements in the country were united by the 
appeal to religious fanaticism, of which the incident was partly 
the effect and partly the cause. The inflammatory writing of 
the newspapers indicated, encouraged by many persons holding 
high positions both inside and outside Egypt, created, by every 
process of misreprescntatioti,an anti-Christian and anti-European 
feeling among the mass of the people. After more than a quarter 
of a century of just rule, i.e. since the accession of Tewfik, the 
tyranny of the Turkish system was apt to be forgotten, while 
the appeal to rally in support of their khalif found a response 
in the hearts of many Egyptians. The feeling entertained by 
large numliers even of the educated class of Egyptians was 
strikingly illustrated by the terms of an anonymous letter 
received by Ixird Cromer in May 1906. The writer, probably 
a member of the Ulema class, addressing the British agent as 
the reformer of Egypt, said ;— 

"... He must bo blind who sees not what the English have 
wrought in Egypt; the gates of justice stand open to the poor ; the 
streams flow through the land and arc not stopped by order of the 
strong : the poor man is lifted up and the rich man pulled down, 
the hand of tho oppressor and the. briber is struck when outstretched 
to do evil. Our eyes sec these things and they know from whom 
they come. . . . Wliilc peace is in the land the spirit of Islam 
sleeps. . . . But it is said, ‘ There is war between England and 
Abdul Hamid Khan.’ If that be so a change must come. The words 
of the Imam are echoed in every heart, and every Moslem hears 
only the cry of the Faith. . . . Though tlie Khalif were hapleas 
as Bayezid, cruel as Murad, or mad as Ibrahim, be is the shadow of 
God, and every Moslem must leap up at his call. ... You will say, 

‘ The Egyptian is more ungrateful than a dog, which remembers 
the hand that fed him. He ie foolish as tlie madman who pulls down 
the roof-tree of his house upon himself.’ It may be so to worldly 
eyes, but in the time of danger to Islam the Moslem turns away from 
the things of tills world and thirsts only for the service of his Faith, 
even though be looks in the face of death. , , ." 

To establish confidence in the minds of the Egyptian public 
that the authorities could maintain order and tranquillity, it 
was determined to increase permanently tho strength of the 
British garrison. An incident occurred in June 1906 which 
illustrated the danger which might arise if anything happened 
to beget the idea that the protecting power had weakened its 
hold. While mounted infantry of the British army were marching 
from Cairo to Alexandria, five officers went (on the 13th of 
June) to the village of Denshawai to shoot pigeons.^ 
•bmnt. ^ attack was made on the party by the villagers. 

The officers were told by their guide Aat they m%ht 
shoot, but the villagers had not given permission and were 
incensed at the shooting of their pigeoffs other officers in the 
previous year. A premeditated attack was made on the officers ; 
a gim seiged from one of them ■went off and slightly injured four 
natives—one a woman. The attack'had been preceded by a 

' The Egyptians keep large numbers of pigeons, which are allovisd 
to be shot only by permission of the village omdeh fliead-man). 
After the occurrenoe 'berej|eiated, officers wen.'prohibited troin 
shooting pigepns in aay ctnotBstanceo. 


trifling fire at a tlireshing floor, either accidentally caused (but 
not by tlie officers’ shots) or lit as a signal for the assault Captain 
S. C. Bull of the 6th Dragoons received serious injuries and died 
a few hours later, and two other officers were seriously injured. 
A number of persons were arrested and tried by a special tribunal 
created in 1895 to deal with offences against the army of occupa¬ 
tion. On the 27th of the same month four of the ringleaders 
were sentenced to death, others received various terms of 
imprisonment," and seven were sentenced to fifty lashes. The 
executions and floggings were carried out the next day at the 
scene of the outrage and in the presence of some five hundred 
natives. The quieting effect that this drastic action might have 
had was marred by the fact that certain members of the British 
parliament called in question the justice of the sentences—passed 
unanimously by a court of which the best English and the best 
native judge were members. For a time there was considerable 
ferment in Egypt. The Anglo-Egyptian authorities received, 
however, the firm support Sir Edward Grey, the foreign 
secretary in the liberai administration formed in December 1905. 
As far as responsible statesmen were concerned the chai'^e of 
government in Great Britain made no difference in Uie conduct 
of Egyptian affairs. 

The Taba incident, to which reference has been made, arose 
in the beginning of 1906 over the claim of the sultan of 'Turkey 
to jurisdiction in the Sinai peninsula. The origin of 
the dispute dated back, however, to 1892, when Abbas 
Hilmi became khedive. Mehemet Ali and his suc¬ 
cessors up to and including Tewfik had not only administered 
the Sinai peninsula but certain posts on the Dejaz or Arabian 
side of the gulf of Akaba. The firman of investiture Issued by 
the sultan on the occasion of the succession of Abbas differed, 
however, from the text of former firmans, the intention being, 
apparently, to exclude Egypt from the ^ministration of the 
Smai peninsula. The British government intervened and after 
considWable pressure upon Turkey obtained a telegram (dated 
the 8th of April 1892) from the grand vizier in which it was 
declared that tlie status quo was maintained in the Sinai [leninsula, 
but that the sultan resumed possession of the posts in the Dejaz 
heretofore garrisoned by Egypt. To this last course Great 
Britain raised no objection. As officially stated by the British 
government at the time, the eastern frontier of the Sinai penin.sula 
was taken to be a line running in a south-easterly direction from 
Rafa, a place on the Mediterranean, cast of El Arish, to the liead 
of the gulf of Akaba. The fort of Akaba and other posts fartlier 
east Egypt abandoned. So matters rested until in 1905 in con- 
,sequence of lawlessness among the Bedouins of the peninsula 
a British official was appointed commandant and inspector of 
the peninsula and certain administrative measures taken. 
The report was spread by pan-Islamic agents that the intention 
of the F/gyptian government was to con-struct fortifications on 
the frontier near Akaba, to which place the Turks were building 
a branch railway from the Damascus-Mccea line. In January 
1906 the sultan complained to the British ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople of Egyirtian encroachments on Turkish territory, 
whereupon the khedive asked that the frontier should 
delimited, a request which Turkey rejected. A small Egyptian 
force was then directed to occupy Taba, a port near Akaba but 
on the western side of the gulf. Before this force could reach 
Taba that place had been seized by the Turkish commandant at 
Akaba. A period of considerable tiension ensued, the Turks 
removing the boundary posts at Rafa and sending rtroi^ 
reinforcements to the frontier. The British government inter¬ 
vened on behalf of the khedive and consistently maintained that 
the Rafa-Akaba line must be llie frontier. In April a conference 
was held between the khedive and Mukhtar Pasha, the Ottoman 
commissioner. It then appeared ISiat Turkey was unwilling to 
reci^ize the British interpretation of the telegram of the 8th of 
Apru .1S92. Turkey claimed that peninsula of Sinai consisted 

® On the 8th of January igo8, the anniversary of the hhedive’a 
oocesaion, the whole of the Dmshawoi prisoners were pardoned and 
released. For the Denshawai inoideitt see the British .parliamentary 
papers, Egypt No. j and Egypt No. 4 of 1906, 
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and the supreme military and civil command is vested in a 
governor-general, who is appointed by the khedive on the recom- 
mendation of the British government, and who cannot 
Angto- be removed without the British government’s con- 
BgypHan sent Neither consular jurisdiction, nor that of the 
sutfan. niixed tribunals, was permjtted, the Sudan being made 
absolutely free of the international fetters which bound Egypt. 
Sir Reginald Wingate, the sirdar of the Egyptian army (in which 
post he succeeded Lord Kitchener at tiie close of 1899) was 
named governor-general, and in the work of regeneration of the 
country, the officials, British, Egyptian and Sudanese, had the 
cordial co-operation of the majority of the inhabitants. 

The growing prosperity of Egypt in the opening years of the 
aoth century was very marked, and is reflected in the annual 
reports on the country supplied to the British foreign 
Bgypt't office by Lord Cromer. Thus, in 1901 he was able to 
declare that “ the foundations on which the well-being 
and material prosperity of a civilized community 
should rest have been laid. . . . The institution of slavery is 
virtually defunct. The corvh has been practically abolished. 
Law and order everywhere reign supreme. The curbash is no 
longer employed as an instrument of government.” So little 
danger to internal peace was apprehended that during this year 
Arabi I’asha, who had been in exile in Ceylon sinre 18S2, was 
ermitted to return to Egypt. This happy condition had been 
rought about largely as the result of giving fiscal reform, accom¬ 
panied by substantial relief to the taxpayers, the first place 
in the government’s programme, and with the abolition of octroi 
duties in 1902 disappeared the last of the main defects in the 
fiscal system as existing at the time of the British occupation. 
In tliese conditions the machinery of government, despit§ its 
many imperfections and anomalies, worked smoothly. Land 
increased in value as irrigation schemes w'ere completed, and 
European capital was increasingly eager to find employment 
in the country. Tlie bulk of the fellahin enjoyed a material 
prosperity to which they had been strangers for centuries. In 
the midst of this return of plenty Lord Cromer (in his report 
for 1903) sounded a note of warning:— 

“ As regards moral progress (ho wrote), all that can be said is that 
it must necessarily be slower than advance in a material direction. 
I hope and believe, however, that some progress is being made. 
In any case the machinery which will admit of progress has been 
created. The schoolmaster is abroad. . . . Every possible facility 
and every encouragement are afforded for the Egyptians to advance 
along the path of moral improvement. More than this no govern¬ 
ment can do. It remains lor the Egyptians to take advantage of 
the opportunities offered to them." 

The facilities enjoyed by the British and Egyptian govern¬ 
ments for securing the material if not the moral development 
rb»Angio.°^ Egypt were greatly enlarged in 1904, as the result 
Pnach 'of the understanding then come to between France 
awfer- and Great Britain. The natural irritation in France 
arising from the British occupation of the Nile valley, 
” ■ and the non-fulfilment of the pledge to with'draw the 

British garrison from Egypt, which had grown less acute with 
the passing of years, flamed out afresh at the time of the Fashoda 
crisis, while the Anglo-Boer war of 1899-1902 led to another 
access of irritation against England. During 1903 a great change 
came over public opinion on both sides of the Channel, with the 
result that the statesmen of both countries were enabled to 
complete negotiations settling many points in dispute between 
the two nations. On the 8th of April 1904 a declaration was 
signed by the representatives of France and Great Britain which 
virtually recognized the dominant position of France in Morocco 
and of Britain m Egypt. The chief provisions concerning 
Egypt wete;— 

“ His Britannic Majesty's government declare that they have no 
intention of alteiing the political status of Egypt. 

“ The government of the French Republic, lor their part, declare 
that they will not obstruct the action of Great Britain in that country 
by asking that a limit of time be fixed for the British occupation, 
or in any other manner. 

“ His Britannic Majesty's government, for their part, will respect 
the rights which France, in vktue of treaties, conventions and usage, 
enjoys in Egypt:” 


Similar declarations and engagements wei% made by Gemiany, 
Austria and Italy. Annexed to the Anglo-French agreement 
was the text of a proposed khedivial decree altering the relations 
between Egypt and the foreign bond-holders. With the consent 
of the powers this decree (promulgated on the 28th of November 
1904) came into operation on the ist of January 1905. The 
combined effect of the declaration and the khedivial decree was 
great. The first-named put an end to an anomalous situation 
and gave a practically valid sanction to the presence of Britain 
in Egypt, removing all ground for the reproach that Great 
Britain was not respecting its international obligations. In 
effect it was a European recognition that Britain was the pro¬ 
tecting power in Egypt. It put a period to a question which had 
long embittered the relations between England and Franty, 
and locally it caused the cessation of the systSeraatic opposition 
of the French agents in Cairo to everything tending to strengthen 
the British position—^however beneficial to Egypt the particular 
scheme opposed might be. Scarcely less important were the 
results of the khedivial decree. By it Egypt achieved in effect 
financial independence. The power of the Caisse de la Dette, 
which had virtually controlled the execution of the international 
agreements concerning the finances, was swept away, together 
with almost all the other financial fetters binding Egypt. The 
Railway and Port of Alexandria Board ceased to exist. For 
the first time since 1875 Egypt was free to control her own 
revenue. In return she pledged the greater part of the land tax 
to the service of the debt. The functions of the Caisse were 
restricted to the receipt of the funds necessary for this service. 

11 was entirely deprived of its former power to interfere in the 
machinery of government. Moreover, some £10,000,000, being 
accumulated surpluses in the hands of the Caisse after meeting 
the charges of the debt, were handed over to the Egyptian 
treasurj'. The Egyptian government was hencefortii free 
to take full advantage of the financial prosperity of the 
country. 

In one respect the Anglo-French agreement made no alteration 
—it left untouched the extra-territoriality enjoyed by Europeans 
in Egypt in virtue of the treaties with Turkey, i.e. 
the system of Capitulations. One of the anomalies of (A* 
under that system had, it is true, been got rid of, for, capittOt- 
as has been stated, consular jurisdiction in civil matters ***“*■ 
had been replaced in 1876 by that of the Mixed Tribunals. In 
crimind cases, however, foreign consuls still exercised juris¬ 
diction, but the main evil of the Capitulations r^ginje was the 
absence of any proper machinery for enacting laws applicable 
to the whole of the inhabitants of Egypt. No change could be 
made in any law applicable to Eiffopcans without the unanimous 
consent of fifteen foreign powers—a state of affairs wholly 
incompatible with the condition of Egypt in the aoth century, 
“ an oriental country which has assimilated a very considerable 
portion of European civilization and which is mainly governed 
by European methods.” It was, however, far easier to acknow¬ 
ledge that the Capitulations regime was defective and had out¬ 
lived its time than to devise a remedy and get all the nations 
interested to accept it. The solution favoured by Lord Cromer 
(vide Blue-books, Egypt No. 1 (1906), pp. 1-8, and Egypt No. t 
(1907), pp. 10-26) was the creation of a council—distinct from the 
existing native legislative council and assembly—composed of 
Europeans, which should have the power to pass legislation which 
when promulgated by the Egyptian government, with the assent 
of the British government, would bmd all foreigners resident in 
Egypt. Every reservation for the benefit of British subjects 
should enure for the benefit of subjects of other powers. The 
jurisdiction exercised by consuls in civil and criminal affairs 
Lord Cromer proposed should cease port passu with the provision 
by the Egyptian government, under the powers conferred by 
the treaty required to set up the new council, of courts having 
competence ft> deal with suim matters, various safeguards being 
introduced to prevent injustice in criminal cases. As to civil 
dses the proposal was to make permanent the Mixed TribuaaU, 
hitherto appointed for quuujucnnial periods (so that if not 
reappointed consular jurisdicaon in civil cases would revive). 
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Native liulers and foreign Interference, a vols. (London, 1883); 
O. BorelH, Chases pnlttii/nes'd'£gvpte, (Paris, 1893); H. 

Reaener, Agvpten unter englischtr Ohkiipalion (Berlin, 1890!. Morlcy’s 
Life of Gladstone and Fitaniaurice's I.sfe at Granville throw consider¬ 
able light on tlie inner history of the period 1880-1893. See further 
the historical works cited in Sudan: AngloEgyptian, and those 
given at the end of the first section of this article. 

For military operations 1882-1899 sec C. lioylc, The Egyptian 
Campaigns j/iie to /A'99, revised cd. (London, 1900); H. Braeken- 
bury. Narrative at the Advance af the Itiver Column of the Nile Expe¬ 
ditionary Force (Edinburgh, 1885); Sir W. F. Butler, Campaign of 
the Cataracts (Loudon, 1887); Count A. E. W. Gleichen, With the 
Camel Corps up the Nile (London, 1888); Gordon’s Last Journal 
(London, 1885); Sir C. W. Wilson, From Korti to Khartum (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1886); J. Grant, Cassell's History of the IFof in the Soudan, 
6 vols. (London, 1885 et seq.); “ An Officer," Sudan Campaigns 
iSg6-iSgg (London, 1899); G. W. Steevens, With Kitchener to 
Khartum (Edinburgh, 1898): W. S. Churchill, The Uieet War, new 
edition (London, 1902). 

Bibliographical notes lor each section of thi.i article are given in 
their several places. The followmg bibliographies may be consulted : 
Ibrahim Hilmi, Literature of Egypt and the Soudan, 2 vols. (London, 
1886-1888); H. Jolowicz, Hibliotheca aegyptiaca (Leipzig, 1858; 
supplement, i86i); M. Hartmami, The Arabic Press of Egypt 
(London, 1899). (F. R. C.) 

Military Operations of 1882-1RR5 

In February 1879 a slight outbreak of discharged officers and 
soldiers occurred at Cairo, which led to the despatch of llritish 
and French ships to Alexandria. On the 26th of June of that year 
Ismail Pasha was removed from Egypt, and Tewfik assumed the 
khediviate, becoming practically the protege of the two western 
powers. On the 1st of February 1881 a more serious disturbance 
arose at Cairo from the attempt to try tliree colonels, Ahmed 
Arabi, Ali Fehmy, and Abd-el-AI, who had been arrested as 
the ringleaders of the military party. The prisoners were re¬ 
leased by force, and proceeded to dictate terms to the khedive. 
Again British and French warships were despatched to Alexan¬ 
dria, and were quickly withdrawn, their pre.sence having pro¬ 
duced no apparent impression. If soon became clear that the 
khedive was powerless, and tliat the military party, headed by 
Arabi, threatened to dominate the country. The “ dual note,” 
communicated to the khedive on the 6th of January 1881, con¬ 
tained an intimation that Great Britain and France were pre¬ 
pared to afford materia) support if necessary; but the fall of 
Gambetta’s ministry produced a reaction, and both governments 
proceeded to minimize the meaning of their language. The 
khedive was practically compelled to form a government in which 
Arabi *as minister of war and Mahmud Sami premier, and Arabi 
took steps to extend his influence throughout his army. The 
situation now became critically serious : for the third time ships 
were sent to Alexandria, and on the 25th of May 1882 the consuls- 
general of the two powers made a strong representation to 
Mahmud Sami which produced the resignation of the Egyptian 
ministry, and a demand, to which the khedive yielded, by the 
military party for the reinstatement of Arabi. The attitude of 
the troops in Alexandria now became threatening; and on the 
29th the British residents pointed out that they were “ absolutely 
defencele.5s.’’ 'fhis warning was amply justified by the massacres 
of the nth of June, during which more than one hundred persons, 
including an officer and two seamen, were killed in the streets of 
Bmabard- Alexandria, almost under the guns of the ships in 
meat at harbour. It was becoming clear that definite action 
Ahxaa- would have to be taken, and on the isth the channel 
squadron was ordered to Malta. By the end of June 
twenty-six warships, representing the navies of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Russia, the United States, 
Spain, Greece and Turkey, lay off the port of Alexandria, and 
large numbers of refugees were embarked. Tbe order received 
by Admital Sir Beauchamp Seymour ^afterwards Lord Alcester) 
on the 3rd of July was as follows :— 

" Prevent any attempt to bar channel into port. V work is resumed 
on earthworks, or fresh guns mounted, mform military commander 
that yon have orders to prevent it; and If not immediately dis¬ 
continued, destroy earthworks and silence batteries if they open fire, 
having given sufficient notice to population, shipping and foreign 
men-of-war." «# 


On the 9th the admiral received a report that working 
parties had been seen in Fort Silsileh “ parbuckling two smooth¬ 
bore guns—apparently 32-pounders—towards their respective 
carriages and slides, which were facing in the direction of the 
harbour.” Fort Silsileh was an old work at the extreme east 
of the defences of Alexandria, and its guns do not bear on the 
harbour. On the loth an Ultimatum was sent to Toulba Pasha, 
the military commandant, intimating that the bombardment 
would commence at sunrise on the following morning unless 
“ the batteries on the isthmus of Ras-el-Tin and the southern 
shore of the harbour of Alexandria ” were previously surrendered 
“ for the purpo.se of disarming.” The fleet prepared for action, 
and the bearer of the reply, signed by the president of the council, 
and offering to dismount three guns in the batteries named, 
only succeeded in finding the flagship late at night. This 
proposal was rejected, and at 7 a.m. on the iith of July the 
“ Alexandra " opened fire and the action became general. The 
attacking force was disposed in three groups: (i) the “ Alex¬ 
andra,” ” Sultan ” and “ Superb,” outside the reef, to engage 
the Ras-el-Tin and the earthworks under weigh; (3) the 
“ Monarch,” “ Invincible ” and “ Penelope,” inside the harbour, 
to engage the Meks batteries ; and (3) the “ Inflexible ” and 
“Temeraire,” to take up assigned stations outside the reef 
and to co-operate with the inshore squadron. The gunboats 
“ Beacon,” “ Bittern,” " Condor,” “ Cygnet ” and “ Decoy ” 
were to keep out of fire at first and seek opportunities of engaging 
the Meks batteries. Meks fort was silenced by about 12.45 p.m., 
and a party from the “ Invincible ” landed and disabled the 
guns. As the fire delivered under weigh was not effective, the 
offshore squadron anchored at alxiut 10.30 a.m., and succeeded 
ill silencing Fort Ras-el-Tin at about 12.30 p.m., and Fort Adda, 
by the explosion of the main magazine, at 1.35 p.m. Tlie “ In¬ 
flexible ” weighed soon after 8 a.m. and engaged Ras-el-Tin, 
afterwards attacking Forts Pharos and Adda. The “ Condor,” 
followed by the “ Beacon,” “ Bittern ” and “ Decoy,” engaged 
Fort Marabout soon after 8 a.m. till ii a.m., when the gunboats 
were recalled. After the works were silenced, the ships moved 
in closer, with a view to dismount the Egj'ptian guns. The 
bombardment ceased at 5 p.m. ; but a lew rounds were fired 
by the “ Inflexible ” and “ Temeraire ” on the morning of the 
I2th at the right battery in Ra.s-cl-Tin lines. 

The bombardment of the forts of Alexandria is interesting as a 
gauge of the effect to bo expected from the fire of ships under specially 
lovourable conditions. The Egyptians at different times during the 
day brought into action about 33 R.M.L. guns (7-in. to lo-in.), 
3 R.B.L. guns (40 prs.), and tzo S.B. guns (6-3-in. and 10 in.), with 
a fCw mortars. These guns were dis]X)sed over a coast-line of about 
10 sea miles, and were in many cases indifferently mounted. Tlic- 
Egyptian gunners liad been little trained, and many of them liad 
never once practised with rifled ordnance. Of seveniv-five hits on 
the hulls of the Bliips only five can with certainty lie ascribed to 
projectiles from rifled guns, and tliirty were umjuostionalily due to 
the old smoothbores, which were not provided with sights. The 
total loss inflicted was 6 killed and 27 wounded. The British ships 
engaged fired 1741 heavy projectiles (7-m. to 16 in.) and 1457 light 
(7-prs. to 64-pr8.), together with 33,493 machine-gun and rifle bullets. 
The result was comparatively small. About 8 rifled guns and 19 
smoothbores wore dismounted or disabled and 4 and i temporarily 
put out of action respectively. A considerable jiortion of this injur}- 
was inflicted, after the works had been silenced, by the deliberate 
fire of the ships. As many as twenty-eight rifled guns and lao 
smoothlxrres would have opened fire on the following day. The 
Egyptians made quite as good a stand as could be expected, but were 
driven from their guns, which they were unable to use with adequate 
effect; and the bombardment of Alexandria confirms previous 
experience that the fire of ships cannot really compete with that 
of well-mounted and well-handled gun-s on shore. 

In the afternoon of the 12th, fires, which were the work of 
incendiaries, began to break out in the best quarters of Alex¬ 
andria ; and the town was left to murder and pillage till the 
following day, when a party of bluejackets and marmes was 
landed at about 3 p.m. 

Military intervention being now imperatively demanded, 
a vote of credit lor £2,300,000 was passed in the British House 
of Commons on the 27th of July. Five days later the French 
government failed to secure a similar vote, and Great Britain 
was left to deal with the Egyptian question alone. An 
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expeditionary force detailed from home stations and from Malta 
was oi^anized m two divisions, with a cavalry division, corps 
ArM/it troops, and a siege train, numbering in all about 
0xptlitita 25,000 men. An Indian contingent numbering about 
inrf«r Sir 7000 combatants, complete in all arras and witli its own 
transport, was prepared for tepatch to Suez. General 
“ Sir Garnet Wolseley was appointed commander-in- 
chief, with Lieutenant-General Sir J. Adye as chief of the 
staff. The plan of operations contemplated the seizure of Ismailia 
as the base for an advance on Cairo, Alexandria and its suburbs 
to be held defensively, and the Egyptian forces in the neighbour¬ 
hood to be occupied by demonstrations. The expeditionary 
force having rendezvoused at Alexandria, means were taken by 
Rear-Admiral Hoskins and Sir W. Hewett for the seizure of the 
Suez canal. Under orders from the former. Captain Fairfax, 
R.N., occupied Port Said on the night of 19th August, and 
Commander Edwards, R.N., proceeded down the canal, taking 
possession of the gates and dredgers, while Captain Fitzroy, R.N., 
occupied Ismailia after slight opposition. Before nightfall on 
the 2olh of August the canal was wholly in British hands. 
Meanwhile, leaving Sir E. Hamlcy in command at Alexandria, 
Sir G. Wolseley with the bulk of the expeditionary force arrived 
at Port Said on the 20th of August, a naval demonstration 
having been made at Abukir with a view to deceive the enemy 
as to the object of the great movement in prepress. The advance 
from Ismailia now Iwgan. On the 21st Major-General Graham 
moved from Ismailia with about 800 men and a small naval 
force, occupying Ncfichc, the junction with the Suez line, at 
1.30 A.M. without opposition. On the 22nd he made a recon¬ 
naissance towards Suez, and on the 23rd another to El-Magfar, 
4 m. from Nefiche. It now appeared that the enemy had dammed 
the sweet-water canal and blocked the railway atTell-cl-Mahuta, 
where entrenchments had been thrown up and resistance seemed 
to be contemplated. At 4 a.m. on the 24th Sir Garnet Wolseley 
advanced with 3 squadrons of cavalry, 2 guns, and about 1000 
infantry, placed under the orders of Lieutenant-General W'illis. 
The enemy showed in force, estimated at 7000 with 12 guns, 
and a somewhat desultory action ensued. Reinforcements 
from Ismailia were ordered up, and the British cavalry, operating 
on the right, helped to check the enemy’s attack, which showed 
little vigour. At night the troops, now reinforced by the Guards 
Brigade, an infantry battalion, 2 cavalry regiments and 10 guns, 
bivouacked on the ground. Early on the morning of the 25th 
the advance was continued to Tell-el-Mahuta, which the enemy 
evacuated, while the mounted troops and horse artillery pressed 
on to Mahsama, capturing the Egyptian camp, with 7 guns 
and large quantities of ammunition and supplies. On the same 
evening Major-General Graham, with about 1200 marines 
(artillery and light infantry), reached Mahsama, and on the 
following day he occupied Kassassin without opposition. The 
advance guard had now outrun its communications and was 
actually short of food, while a considerable force was distributed 
at intervals along the line Ismailia-Kassassin. The situation 
on the 27th tempted attack by an enterprising enemy, and 
Major-General Graham’s force, consisting of a squadron of the 
19th Hussars, the York and Lancaster Regiment, the duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry, the Marine Artillery Battalion and 
two R.II.A. guns, short of ammunition, was in danger of being 
overwhelmed by vastly superior numbers from Tell-el-Kcbir. 
On the 28th Major-Generm Graham’s troops were attacked, 
and after repulsing the enemy, made a general advance about 
6.45 P.M. ■ The cavalry, summoned by heliograph from Mahsama, 
co-operated, and in a moonlight charge inflicted considerable 
loss. The British casualties amounted to 14 killed and 83 
wounded. During the lull which followed the first action of 
Kassassin, strenuous efforts were made to bring up supplies 
and troops and to open up railway communication to the front. 
On the 9th of September the Egyptians again attacked Kassassm, 
but were completely repulsed by 9 a.m., with a loss of 4 guns, 
and wer^ursued to within extreme range of the guns of Tell-el- 
Kebir. TTie British casualties were 3 killed and 78 wounded. 
The three following days were ocaipied in concentrating troops 


at Kassassin for the attack on Tell-el-Kebir, held by about 
38,000 men with 60 guns. The Egyptian defences consisted of 
a long line of trench (zj m.) approximately at r%ht 
angles to the railway and the sweet-water canal. At 
II P.M. on the i2th of September the advance of 
about 15,000 men commenced; the ist division, under Lieu- 
tenmit-General Willis, was on the right, and the and division, 
under Lieutenant-General Hamley, was on the left. Seven 
batteries, of artillery, under Br^edier-General Goodenough, 
were placed in the centre. The cavalry, under Major-General 
Drury Iziwe, -was on the right flank, and th^ Indian contingent, 
under Major-General Maepherson, starting one hour later, was 
ordered to move south of the sweet-water canal. The night 
was moonless, and the distance to be covered about 6i m. The 
ground was perfectly open, slightly undulating, and generally 
firm gravel. The conditions for a night march were thus ideal; 
but during the movement the wings closed towards each other, 
causing great risk of an outbreak of firing. The line was,however, 
rectified, and after a halt the final advance began. By a for¬ 
tunate accident the isolated outwork was just missed in the 
darkness by the left flank of the 2nd Division; otherwise 
a premature alarm would have been given^ which must have 
changed all the conditions of the operation. At dawn the 
HigUand Brigade of the 2nd Division struck the enemy's trenches, 
and carried them after a brief struggle. The ist Division 
attacked a few minutes later, and the cavalry swept round the 
left of the line of entrenchments, cutting down any fugitives 
who attempted resistance and reaching the enemy’s camp in 
rear. The Indian contingent, on the south of the canal, co¬ 
operated, intercepting the Egyptians at the canal bridge. The 
opposition encountered at some points was severe, but by 6 a.m. 
ail resistance was at an end. The British loss amounted to 58 
killed, 379 wounded and 22 missing; nearly 2000 Egyptians 
were killed, and more than 500 wounded were treated in hospital. 
An immediate pursuit was ordered, and the Indian contingent, 
under Major-General Maepherson, reached Zagazig, while the 
cavalry, under Major-General Drury Lowe, occupied Belbeis 
and pushed on to Cairo, 65 m. from TclI-el-Kebir, next day. 
On the evening of the 14th the 10.000 troops occupying Abbasia 
barracks, and 5000 in the citadel of Cairo, surrendered. On 
the isth General Sir Garnet Wolseley, with the brigade of 
Guards under H.R.H. the duke of Connaught, entered the 
city. 

The prompt following up of the victory at Tell-el-Kebfl saved 
Cairo from the fate of Alexandria and brought the rebellion 
to an end. The Egyptian troops at Kafr Dauar, Abukir and 
Rosetta surrendered without opposition, and those at Damietta 
followed on the 23rd of September, after being threatened with 
attack. On the 25th the khedive entered Cairo, where a review 
of the British troops was held on the 30th. The expeditionary 
force was now broken up, leaving about 10,000 men, under 
Major-General Sir A. Alison, to maintain the authority of the 
khedive. In twenty-five days, from the landing at Ismailia to 
the occupation of Cairo, the rebellion was completely suppressed, 
and the operations were thus signally successful. 

The authority of the khedive and the maintenance of law 
and order now depended absolutely on the British forces left 
in occupation. Lord Dufferin, who had been sent 
Cairo to draw up a project of constitutional reforms, 
advocated the re-establishment of a native army, not 
to exceed 5000 to 6000 men, with a proportion of British officers, 
for purely defence purposes within the Delta; and on the 13th 
of December 1882 Sir Evelyn Wood left England to undertake 
the organization of this force, with the title of sirdar. Lord 
Dufferin further advised the formation of a gendarmerie, which 
“ should be in a great measure a mounted force and empowered 
with a semi-militan' character ” (desjmtch of January ist, 1883). 
The strength of thv.; military police force was fixed at 4400 men 
with* 2562 horses, and Balcer Pasha ^General Valentine Baker) 
was entrusted with its formation, with the title of inspeettk^ 
general. ■’ 

In a despatch of the 6th of February 1S83 Lord Dufferin d(Mlt 
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with the Sudan, anS stated that Egypt “ could hardly be expected 
to acquiesce ” in a policy of withdrawal from her Southern 
territories. At the same time he pointed out that, 

“ unhappily, Eayptian administration in the Sudan had been almost 
uniformfy unfortunate. The success of the present miUidi in raising 
the tribes and extending Ids influence over great traets of country 
was a sufficient proof of the government's inability either to reconcile 
the inhabitants to its rule or to maintain order. The consequences 
had been most disastrous. Within the last year and a half the 
Egyptians had lost something like 9000 men, while it was estimated 
that 40,000 of their opponents had perished." 

Moreover, to restore tranquillity in the Sudan, 

" the first step necessary was the construction of a railway from 
Suakin to Berber, or wtiat, perhaps, would be more advisable, to 
Shendi, on the Nile. The completion of tliis enterprise would at 
once chaUige all the elements ot the problem.” 

The immense responsibilities involved were most imperfectly 
understood the British government. Egyptian sovereignty 
in the Sudan dates'from 1S20, when Mehemet Ali sent a large 
force into the country, and ultimately established his authority 
over Sennar and Kordofan. In 1865 Suakin and Massawa were 
assigned to Egyptian rule by the sultan, and in 1870 Sir Samuel 
Baker proceeded up the Nile to the conquest of the Equatorial 
provinces, of which General Gordon was appointed governor- 
general in 1874. In the same year Darfur and Harrar were 
aimexed, and in 1877 Gordon became governor-general of the 
Sudan, where, with ^e valuable assistance of Gessi Pasha, he 
laboured to destroy the slave trade and to establish just govern¬ 
ment. In August 1879 he returned to Cairo, and was succeeded 
by Raouf Pasha. Misrule and oppression in every form now 
again prevailed throughout the Sudan, while the slave traders, 
exasperated by Gordon’s stern measurc.s, were ready to revolt. 
The authority of Egypt was represented by scattered garri¬ 
sons of armed men, badly officered, undisciplined and largely 
demoralized. In such conditions a leader only was required 
to ensure widespread and dangerous rebellion. A leader appeared 
in the person of Mahommed Ahmed, born in 1848, who had taken 
up his abode on Abba Island, and, acquiring great reputation for 
sanctity, had actively fomented insurrection. In August 1881 
a small force sent by Raouf Pasha to arrest Mahommed Ahmed 
was destroyed, and the latter, proclaiming himself the mahdi. 
stood forth as the champion, of revolt. Thus, at the time when 
the Egyptian anny was broken up at Tell-el-Kebir, the Sudan 
was already in flames. On the 7th of June 1882,6000 men under 
Yusef Pasha, advancing from Fashoda, were nearly annihilated 
by the mahdists. Payura and Birket in Kordofan quickly 
fell, and a few days before the battle of Tell-el-Kebir was fought, 
the maiidi, with a large force, was besieging El Obeid. 'Ihat 
town was captured, after an obstinate defence, on the 17th of 
January 1883, by which time almost the whole of the Sudan 
south of Khartum was in open rebellion, except the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal and the Equatorial provinces, where for a time Lupton 
Bey and Emin Pasha were able to hold their own. Abd-el-Kader, 
who had succeeded Raouf., telegraphed to Cairo for 10,000 addi 
tional troops, and pointed out that if they were not sent at once 
four times this number would be required to re-establish the 
audiority of the government in the Sudan. After gaining some 
small successes, Abd-el-Kader was superseded by Suliman Niagi 
on the 20th of February 1883, and on the 26th of March Ala-ed- 
din Pasha was appointed governor-general. Meanwhile 5000 
men, who had served in the Egyptian army, were collected 
and forcibly despat'hed to Kh^tum via Suakin. In March 
1883 Colonel William Jlicks, late of the Bombay anny, 
^^'""‘“who in January had been appointed by the khedive 
c^f of the staff of the army of the Sudan, found 
himself at Khartum with nine European officers and 
about 10,000 troops of little military value. The reconquest of 
the Sudan having been determined upon, although Sir E. Mokt 
reported that tl« Egyptian government coul^ not supply the 
necessary funds, fnd that there was great risk of failure, Cwonel 
Hicks, who had resigned ^ post on the ay^d of Ji^, and had 
been appointed conunanw-in-chief, started from Khartum on 
ptii September, with t. tot^ force of about 10,000 men, including 


ncm-oomb^tants, for Kordofan. On the *2nd of May Sir E, 
Malct had informed Sherif Pasha that, 

"although ^loncl Hicks finds it convenient to communicate with 
I.Z)rd Duflferin or with me, it must not he supposed that we endane 
in any way the contents of his telegrams. . . . Her Majesty's 
government are in no way responsible for his operations in the Sudan, 
wliich Iiave been undertaketi under the authority of His Highness^ 
government." 

Colonel Hicks was fully aware of the unfitness pf his rabble 
forces for the contemplated task, and on the 5th of August he 
tdegraphed: “lam convinced it would be best to keep the two 
rivers and province of .Sennar, and wait for Kordofan to settle 
itself.” Early in November the force from Khartum was caught 
by the mah(hst.s short of water at Kashgil, near El Obeid, and 
was almost totally destroyed. Colonel Hicks, with all his 
European officers, perishing. Sinister rumours having reached 
Cairo, Sir E. Baring (Lord Cromer), who had succeeded Sir E. 
Molet, telegraphed that “ if Colonel Hicks’s army is destroyed, 
the Egyptian government will lose the whole of the Sudan, unless 
some assistance from the outside is given,” and advised the 
withdrawal to some , post on the Nile. On the following day 
Lord Granville replied: “ We cannot lend Englisli or Indian 
troops'; if consulted, recommend abandonment of the Sudan 
^yi^n certain limits ” ; and on the 2sth he added that " Her 
Iilajesty’s government can do nothing in the matter which would 
throw upon them the responsibilities for operations in the 
Sudan.” In a despatch of the 3rd of December Sir E. Baring 
forcibly argued against British intervention in the affairs of the 
Sudan, and on the 73th of December Lord Granville telegraphed 
that “ Her Majesty’s government recommend the ministers of 
khedive to come to an early decision to abandon all territory 
south of Assuan, or, at least, of Wadi Haifa.” On the 4th of 
January 1S84 Sir E. Baring was directed to insist upon the policy 
of evacuation, and on the i8th General Gordon left London to 
assist in its execution. 

The year 1883 brought a great accession of power to the 
mahdi, who had captured about 20,000 rifles, 19 guns and large 
stores of ammunition. On the Red Sea littoral Osman 
Digna, a slave dealer of Suakin, appointed amir of the 
Eastern Sudan, raised tlie local tribes and invested eutr. 
Sinkat and Tokor- On the i6th of October and the 
4th of November Egyptian reinforcements intended for the 
former place were destroyed, and on the 2nd of December a force 
of 700 men was annihilated near Tamanieb. On the 23rd of 
December General Valentine Baker, followed by about 2500 men, 
gendarmerie, blacks, Sudanese and Turks, with 10 British 
officers, arrived at .Suakin to prepare for the relief of Sinkat and 
Tokar. The khedive appears to have been aware of the risks 
to be incurred, and in a private letter he informed the general 
that “ I rely upon your prudence and ability not to engage the 
enemy except under the most favourable circumstances.’’ 
The tragedy of Kashgil was repeated on the 4th of February 
1884, when General Baker’s heterogeneous force, on the march 
from Trinkitat to Tokar, was routed at El Tcb by an inferior 
body of tribesmen. Of 3715 men, 2375, with 11 European 
officers, ware killed. Suakin was now in danger, and on the 6tli 
of Fetffuary British bluejackets and marines were landed for 
the defence of the town. 

Two expeditions in the Sudan led by British officers having 
thus ended in disaster, and General Gordon with Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. D. Stewart having reached Khartum on BriUtb 
the 18th of February, the pohey of British non-inter- txptdiiloB 
vention in regard to Sudan affairs could no longer be "“f"" 
maintained. Public opinion in England was strongly 
impressed by the fact that the Egyptian garrisons of tatticM a» 
Tokar and Sinkat were perishing within striking dis-fi/r»*««rf 
tance of the Red Sea littoral. A British force about 4400 t^"***- 
strong, with 22 guns, made up of troops from Egypt and from 
units detained on passage from India, was rapidly concentrated 
at Suakin and placed under the orders of Major-G^eral Sir 
G. Graham, with Major-General? Sir R.. Buller and J. Davis as 
brigadiers. News of the fall of Sinkat, where the starving 
garrison, under Tewfik made a gallant sortie and was cut 
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expeditionary force detailed from home stations and from Malta 
was oi^anized m two divisions, with a cavalry division, corps 
ArM/it troops, and a siege train, numbering in all about 
0xptlitita 25,000 men. An Indian contingent numbering about 
inrf«r Sir 7000 combatants, complete in all arras and witli its own 
transport, was prepared for tepatch to Suez. General 
“ Sir Garnet Wolseley was appointed commander-in- 
chief, with Lieutenant-General Sir J. Adye as chief of the 
staff. The plan of operations contemplated the seizure of Ismailia 
as the base for an advance on Cairo, Alexandria and its suburbs 
to be held defensively, and the Egyptian forces in the neighbour¬ 
hood to be occupied by demonstrations. The expeditionary 
force having rendezvoused at Alexandria, means were taken by 
Rear-Admiral Hoskins and Sir W. Hewett for the seizure of the 
Suez canal. Under orders from the former. Captain Fairfax, 
R.N., occupied Port Said on the night of 19th August, and 
Commander Edwards, R.N., proceeded down the canal, taking 
possession of the gates and dredgers, while Captain Fitzroy, R.N., 
occupied Ismailia after slight opposition. Before nightfall on 
the 2olh of August the canal was wholly in British hands. 
Meanwhile, leaving Sir E. Hamlcy in command at Alexandria, 
Sir G. Wolseley with the bulk of the expeditionary force arrived 
at Port Said on the 20th of August, a naval demonstration 
having been made at Abukir with a view to deceive the enemy 
as to the object of the great movement in prepress. The advance 
from Ismailia now Iwgan. On the 21st Major-General Graham 
moved from Ismailia with about 800 men and a small naval 
force, occupying Ncfichc, the junction with the Suez line, at 
1.30 A.M. without opposition. On the 22nd he made a recon¬ 
naissance towards Suez, and on the 23rd another to El-Magfar, 
4 m. from Nefiche. It now appeared that the enemy had dammed 
the sweet-water canal and blocked the railway atTell-cl-Mahuta, 
where entrenchments had been thrown up and resistance seemed 
to be contemplated. At 4 a.m. on the 24th Sir Garnet Wolseley 
advanced with 3 squadrons of cavalry, 2 guns, and about 1000 
infantry, placed under the orders of Lieutenant-General W'illis. 
The enemy showed in force, estimated at 7000 with 12 guns, 
and a somewhat desultory action ensued. Reinforcements 
from Ismailia were ordered up, and the British cavalry, operating 
on the right, helped to check the enemy’s attack, which showed 
little vigour. At night the troops, now reinforced by the Guards 
Brigade, an infantry battalion, 2 cavalry regiments and 10 guns, 
bivouacked on the ground. Early on the morning of the 25th 
the advance was continued to Tell-el-Mahuta, which the enemy 
evacuated, while the mounted troops and horse artillery pressed 
on to Mahsama, capturing the Egyptian camp, with 7 guns 
and large quantities of ammunition and supplies. On the same 
evening Major-General Graham, with about 1200 marines 
(artillery and light infantry), reached Mahsama, and on the 
following day he occupied Kassassin without opposition. The 
advance guard had now outrun its communications and was 
actually short of food, while a considerable force was distributed 
at intervals along the line Ismailia-Kassassin. The situation 
on the 27th tempted attack by an enterprising enemy, and 
Major-General Graham’s force, consisting of a squadron of the 
19th Hussars, the York and Lancaster Regiment, the duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry, the Marine Artillery Battalion and 
two R.II.A. guns, short of ammunition, was in danger of being 
overwhelmed by vastly superior numbers from Tell-el-Kcbir. 
On the 28th Major-Generm Graham’s troops were attacked, 
and after repulsing the enemy, made a general advance about 
6.45 P.M. ■ The cavalry, summoned by heliograph from Mahsama, 
co-operated, and in a moonlight charge inflicted considerable 
loss. The British casualties amounted to 14 killed and 83 
wounded. During the lull which followed the first action of 
Kassassin, strenuous efforts were made to bring up supplies 
and troops and to open up railway communication to the front. 
On the 9th of September the Egyptians again attacked Kassassm, 
but were completely repulsed by 9 a.m., with a loss of 4 guns, 
and wer^ursued to within extreme range of the guns of Tell-el- 
Kebir. TTie British casualties were 3 killed and 78 wounded. 
The three following days were ocaipied in concentrating troops 


at Kassassin for the attack on Tell-el-Kebir, held by about 
38,000 men with 60 guns. The Egyptian defences consisted of 
a long line of trench (zj m.) approximately at r%ht 
angles to the railway and the sweet-water canal. At 
II P.M. on the i2th of September the advance of 
about 15,000 men commenced; the ist division, under Lieu- 
tenmit-General Willis, was on the right, and the and division, 
under Lieutenant-General Hamley, was on the left. Seven 
batteries, of artillery, under Br^edier-General Goodenough, 
were placed in the centre. The cavalry, under Major-General 
Drury Iziwe, -was on the right flank, and th^ Indian contingent, 
under Major-General Maepherson, starting one hour later, was 
ordered to move south of the sweet-water canal. The night 
was moonless, and the distance to be covered about 6i m. The 
ground was perfectly open, slightly undulating, and generally 
firm gravel. The conditions for a night march were thus ideal; 
but during the movement the wings closed towards each other, 
causing great risk of an outbreak of firing. The line was,however, 
rectified, and after a halt the final advance began. By a for¬ 
tunate accident the isolated outwork was just missed in the 
darkness by the left flank of the 2nd Division; otherwise 
a premature alarm would have been given^ which must have 
changed all the conditions of the operation. At dawn the 
HigUand Brigade of the 2nd Division struck the enemy's trenches, 
and carried them after a brief struggle. The ist Division 
attacked a few minutes later, and the cavalry swept round the 
left of the line of entrenchments, cutting down any fugitives 
who attempted resistance and reaching the enemy’s camp in 
rear. The Indian contingent, on the south of the canal, co¬ 
operated, intercepting the Egyptians at the canal bridge. The 
opposition encountered at some points was severe, but by 6 a.m. 
ail resistance was at an end. The British loss amounted to 58 
killed, 379 wounded and 22 missing; nearly 2000 Egyptians 
were killed, and more than 500 wounded were treated in hospital. 
An immediate pursuit was ordered, and the Indian contingent, 
under Major-General Maepherson, reached Zagazig, while the 
cavalry, under Major-General Drury Lowe, occupied Belbeis 
and pushed on to Cairo, 65 m. from TclI-el-Kebir, next day. 
On the evening of the 14th the 10.000 troops occupying Abbasia 
barracks, and 5000 in the citadel of Cairo, surrendered. On 
the isth General Sir Garnet Wolseley, with the brigade of 
Guards under H.R.H. the duke of Connaught, entered the 
city. 

The prompt following up of the victory at Tell-el-Kebfl saved 
Cairo from the fate of Alexandria and brought the rebellion 
to an end. The Egyptian troops at Kafr Dauar, Abukir and 
Rosetta surrendered without opposition, and those at Damietta 
followed on the 23rd of September, after being threatened with 
attack. On the 25th the khedive entered Cairo, where a review 
of the British troops was held on the 30th. The expeditionary 
force was now broken up, leaving about 10,000 men, under 
Major-General Sir A. Alison, to maintain the authority of the 
khedive. In twenty-five days, from the landing at Ismailia to 
the occupation of Cairo, the rebellion was completely suppressed, 
and the operations were thus signally successful. 

The authority of the khedive and the maintenance of law 
and order now depended absolutely on the British forces left 
in occupation. Lord Dufferin, who had been sent 
Cairo to draw up a project of constitutional reforms, 
advocated the re-establishment of a native army, not 
to exceed 5000 to 6000 men, with a proportion of British officers, 
for purely defence purposes within the Delta; and on the 13th 
of December 1882 Sir Evelyn Wood left England to undertake 
the organization of this force, with the title of sirdar. Lord 
Dufferin further advised the formation of a gendarmerie, which 
“ should be in a great measure a mounted force and empowered 
with a semi-militan' character ” (desjmtch of January ist, 1883). 
The strength of thv.; military police force was fixed at 4400 men 
with* 2562 horses, and Balcer Pasha ^General Valentine Baker) 
was entrusted with its formation, with the title of inspeettk^ 
general. ■’ 

In a despatch of the 6th of February 1S83 Lord Dufferin d(Mlt 
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sanctioned certain'measures of preparation at Suakin. On the 
other side were the adjutant-general (Lord Wolseley) and a small 
number of officers who had Uken part in the Red River ex¬ 
pedition of 1870. The memorandum of the adjutant-general 
above referred to was based on the hypothesis that Khartum 
could not hold out beyond the 15th of November, and that the 
expedi tion should reach Berber by the 20th of October. Steamers 
were to be employed in such reaches as proved practicaUe, but 
the force was to be conveyed in special whale-Wts, by which 
“ the difficulty of transport is reduced to very narrow limits.” 
The mounted force was to consist of 400 men on native horses 
and 450 men on horses or camels. The question of routes con¬ 
tinued to be the subject of animated discussion, and on the 29th 
of July a committee of three officers who had served in the Red 
River expedition reported:— 

" Wp believe that a brigade can easily be conveyed in small boats 
from Cairo to Dongola in the time stated by Lord Wolseley; and, 
further, that shoula it be necessary to send a still larger force by 
water to Khartum, that operation will present no insuperable 
difficulties." • t- 

This most inconclusive report, and the baseless idea that the 
adoption of the Nile route would involve no chances of blood.shed, 
Lwtf which the government was anxious to avoid, seem to 
Woiuify have decided the question. On the 8th of August the 
mtouii secretary of state for war informed General Stephen- 
son that “ the time had arrived when some further 
measures for obtaining accurate information as to 
his (General Gordon’s) position, and, if necessary, for rendering 
him assistance, should be adopted.” General Stephenson still 
urged the Suakin-Berber route, and was informed on the 26th 
of August that Lord Wolseley would be appointed to take over 
the command in Egypt for the purposes of the expedition, for 
which a vote of credit had Ijeen taken in the House of Commons 
on the 5th of August. On the 9th of September Lord Wolseley 
arrived at Cairo, and the plan of operations was somewhat 
modified. A camel corps of 1100 men .selected from twenty-eight 
regimeiits at home was added, and the “ fighting force to be 
plMed in line somewhere in tlie neighbourhood of Shendi ” was 
fixed at 5400. The construction of whale-boats began on the 
12th of August, and the first batch arrived at Wadi Haifa on 
the 14th of October, and on the 25th the first boat was hauled 
through the second cataract. The mounted forces proceeded 
up tile banks, and the first half-battalion embarked at Gemai, 
870 m. from ]^artum, on the 5th of November, ten days before 
the date to which it had been assumed General Gordon could 
hold out. In a straggling procession the boate worked their 
way up to Korti, piloted by Canadian voyageurs. The labour 
was very great, and the troops, most of whom were having their 
first lesson in rowing, bore the privations of their unaccustomed 
conditions with admirable cheerfulness. By the 25th of 
December 2220 men had reached Korti, of whom about 800 only 
had been conveyed by the whale-boats, the last of which did not 
amve till the 27th of January. Beyond Kurd lay the very 
difficult section of the river to Abu Hamed, which was quite 
unknown. Meanwhile news of the loss of the “ Abbas ” and of 
the murder of Colonel J. D. Stewart and his party on tlie i8th of 
September had been received. A letter from Gordon, c.ated the 
4th of November and received on the 17th of November, stated 
that his steamers would await the expedition at Metenuna, and 
added, ‘‘ We can hold out forty days with ease; after that it 
will be difficult.” In his diary, on the 13th of Dwember, when 
his difficulties had become extreme, he noted that " if the 
exji^idonary force does not come in ten days, the town may 

It was clear at Korti that something must be done at once; 
and on. the ijth of December 1100 men, with 2200 camels, under 
General Sir H. Stewart, were despatched to occupy Jakdul wells, 
96 m. on the desert route to Metemma, SteWart returned on 
the 5th of Jamn^, and started again on the 8tb, with orders 
to establish a fort at Abu Klea and to occupy Metemma. 'He 
Desert Cdumn, i8oo meilf with 2880 camels in poor condition 
and 153 horses, found the enemy in possession of Abu I^a wells 
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on the i6th, and was desperately attacked on the 17 th. The 
want of homogeneity of the force, and the unaccustomed tactics 
imposed upon the cavalry, somewhat hampered the de¬ 
fence, and the square was broken at the left rear comer, 

Driven back upon the camels in the centre, the troops Cobuaat 
fought hand to hand with (he greatest gallantry. Order 
was quickly restored, and tlie attack was repulsed, with '**^*‘** 
a loss of 74 killed and 94 wounded. At least 1100 of 
the enemy were killed. The wells being occupied and a 
zeriba formed, the column started on the evening of the i8th. 
The wrong road was taken, and great confusion occurred, 
during the night, but at dawn this was rectified; and after 
forming a rough fort under fire, by which General Sir H. Stewart 
was fatally wounded, an advance was made at 3 p.m. The 
square was again heavily attacked, but the Arabs could not get 
to close quarters, and in the evening a bivouac was formed on 
the Nile. The British losses on this day were 23 killed and 98 
wounded. The Desert Column was now greatly exhausted. 
On the 20th the village of Gubat was occupied; and on the 
following day Sir C. Wilson, on whom the command had devolved, 
advanced against Metemma, which was found too strong to 
assault. On this day General Gordon’s four steamers arrived; 
and the morning of the 24th Sir C. Wilson, with 20 British 
soldiers in red coats and about 280 Sudanese, started in the 
“ Bordein ” and “ Telahawiych ” for Khartum. The ‘‘ Bordein ” 
grounded on the following day, and again on the 26th, by which 
twenty-four hours were lost. At 11 a.m. on the 28th Khartum 
was sighted, and it stion became clear that the town was in the 
liands of the enemy. After reconnoitring farther, the steamers 
turned and proceeded down stream under a heavy fire, the 
Sudanese crews showing signs of disaffection. The ‘‘ Tek- 
hawiyeh ” was wrecked on the 29th of January and the 
“ Bordein ” on the 31st, Sir C. Wilson’s party being rescued on 
the 4th of February by Lord C. Beresford in the “ Safieh,” 
which had come up from Gubat on receipt of news carried there 
by Lieutenant Stuart Wortley in a row-boat. Khartum liad 
been taken and General Gordon killed on the morning of the 
26th of January 1885, having thus held out thirty-four days 
beyond the date when he liad expected the end. The garrison 
had been reduced to starvation; and the arrival of 
twenty British soldiers, with orders to return at once, 
could not have affected the situation. The situation 
of the Desert Column and of its transport was most 
imperfectly understood at Korti, where impossible plans were 
formed. Fortunately Major-General Sir R. Buller, who arrived 
at Gubat on the iith of February, decided upon withdrawal, 
thus averting impending disaster, and by the 16th of March the 
Desert Column had returned to Korti. 

The advance from Korti of the River Column, under Major- 
General liarle, began on the 28th of December, and great diffi¬ 
culties of navigation were encountered. On the 10th of February 
an action was fought at Kirbekan with about 800 of the enemy, 
entailing a loss of 10 killed, including Major-General Earle, 
and 47 wounded. The column, now commanded by Brigadier- 
General Brackenbury, continued its slow advance, and on the 
morning of the 24th of February it was about 26 m. below Abu 
Hamed, a point where the Korosko desert route strikes the Nile, 
350 m. from Khartum. Here it received orders to retire, and 
it reached Korti on the 8th of March. 

The verbal message received from General Gordon on the 
3olh of December 1884 rendered the extreme danger of the 
position at Khartum painfully apparent, and the 
secretary of state for war, acting on Sir E. Baring’s , 
advice, offered to make an active demonstration from 
Suakin. To this proposal Lord Wolseley demurred, but asked 
that ships of war should be sent to Suakin, and that “ marines in 
red coats should be frequently knded and exercised.” Lord 
Hartington replied that the government did not consider that 
a demonstration of this kind could be effective, and again 
suggested stronger measures. On the 8th of January 1885 Lord 
WoUriey repeated that ‘‘ the measures you propose will not assist 
my operations against Khartum,” adding 
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“ I have from hnt endeavoured to impress on government that I 
am strong enough to relieve Khartum, and believe in being able to 
send a force, when returning by way of Berber, to Suakin, to open 
road and crush Osman Digna.” 

On thb very day the small Desert Column started from Korti 
on its hazardous mission to the reljpf of a town fully 270 m. 
distant, held by a starving garrison, and invested by 30,1^ 
fighting men, mostly armed with good rifles. Before reaching 
the Nfle the Desert Column had lost 300 men and was unable 
to take Metemma, while its transport had completely broken 
down. On the 8th of February Lord Wobeley telegraphed, 

“ The sooner you can now deal with Osman Digna the better,” 
and recommended the despatch of Indian troops to Suakin, to 
“ co-operate with me in keeping road to Berber open.” On 
the nth of February, the day on which Sir R. Buller most 
wisely decided to withdraw the Desert Column from a position 
of extreme danger, it was determined at Korti that the River 
Column should proceed to attack Berber, and Lord Wobeley 
accepted the proposal of the government to make a railway 
from Suakin, telegraphing to Lord Hartington :— 

“ By all means make railway by contr^t to Berber, or as far as 
you can, during summer. It will be invaluable as a means of 
supply, and 1 recommend it being begun immediately. ContrMt 
to be, if possible, for so much per ton military stores and supplies 
and men carried, per mile.” 

Every effort was now concentrated upon sending an expedi¬ 
tionary force to Suakin, and before the end of March about 
13,000 men, including a brigade from India and a field battery 
from New South Wales, with nearly 7000 camels and 1000 mules, 
were there assembled. Lieutenant-General Sir G. Graham was 
placed in command of thb force, with orders to break down the 
power of Osman Digna and to press the construction of the 
railway towards Berber. The troops at Suakin, on arrival, 
were much harassed by small night attacks, which ceased as 
soon as the scattered camps were drawn together. On the 19th 
of March Sir G. Graham, with the cavalry brigade and the 
infantry of the Indian contingent, reconnoitred as far as HMhin, 
finding the country difficult on account of the dense mimosa 
scrub. The enemy occupied the hills and fired upon the cavalry. 
On the 20th Sir G. Graham, with about 9000 men, again advanced 
to Hashin, and Dehilbat hill was taken by the Berk- 
shire regiment and the Royal Marines. A squadron 
** of the 9th Royal Lancers, which was dismounted in 
the thick bush, was driven back with the loss of 9 men; but 
elsewhere the Arabs never succeeded in closing, and the troops 
returned to Suakin in the afternoon, leaving the East Surrey 
regiment in a zeriba covering some low hills near Hashin village. 
The total British loss was 9 killed and 39 wounded. 

On the 22nd of March a force, consistii^ of two British and 
three Indian battalions, with a naval brigade, a squadron of 
lancers, two companies of engmeers, and a large 
convoy of cameb carrying water and supplies, under 
** ‘ Major-General Sir J. McNeill, started from Stmkin for 

Tamai, with orders to form a half-way zeriba. The advance 
was much impeded by the dense bush, and the force halted at 
Tofrik, about 6 m. out, at 10.30 a.m. A native had brought 
information that the enemy intended to attack while the zeriba 
was being formed, and this actually occurred. The force was 
caught partly unprepared soon after 2.30 P.M., and severe fighting 
took place. The enemy were repulsed in about twenty minutes, 
the naval brigade, the Berkshire regiment, the Royal Marines, 
and the isth Sikhs showing the greatest gallMtry. The 
casualties, including those among non-combatants, were 150 
killed, 148 missing, and 174 wounded. More than 500 camels 
were killed. The tribesmen lost more than 1000 killed. As soon 
as firing was heard at Suakin, Sir G. Graham, with two battalions 
of Guards and a battery of horse artillery, started for Tofrik, 
but returned on being assured that reinforcements were not 
required. On the 24th and 26th convoys proceeding in square 
to Tofrik were attacked, the enemy being repulsed without 
diflSculty. Chi the 2nd of April a force exceeding 7000 men, 
with 14 guns and zdoo transport animals, started from Suakin 


at 4.30 A.11., and bivouacked twelve hours later at Tesela Hill 
Next morning an advance was made towards Tamai, and a 
number of huts in the Khor Ghob were burned. The force 
then returned to Suakin. The railway was now pushed on 
without interruption, reaching Otao on the 30th. On Uie night 
of the 6th of May a combined movement was made from Suakin 
and Otao, which resulted in the surprbe and break-v^ of a force 
of the enemy .under Mahommed Sardun, and the capture of a 
large number of sheep and goats. The moral eff^ of this 
operation was marked, and large numbers of tribesmen placed 
themselves unconditionally at the disposal of Sir G. Graham. 

A great native movement could now have been organized, 
which would have kept the route to Berber and enabled the 
railway to be rapidly pushed forward. 

Meanwhile many communications had pai^d between the 
war office and Lord Wolseley, who at first believed that Berber 
could be taken before the summer. In a long despatdi 
of the 6th of March he discussed the general situation, 
and pointed out that although the force at his disposal aimciv 
“ was amply sufficient ” for raising the siege of Khartum 
and defeating the mahdi, the conditions were changed ** *^,^^ 
by the fall of the town. It was now “ impossible . . . 
to undertake any offensive operations un^ about the end of 
the summer,” When twelve additional British battalions, four 
strong squadrons of British cavalry, and two R.H.A. batteries, 
together with a large extension of the Wadi Haifa railway, 
eleven steamers, and three hundred more whale-boats, would 
lie required. He considered it necessary to hold Dongola, and 
he reported that he was ” distributing this army along the left 
bank of the Nile, on the open reach of water ” between the 
Hannek cataract and Abu Dom, opposite Merawi. On the 30th 
of March Lord Wolseley quitted the army and proceed^ to 
Cairo. A cloud having arisen on the frontiers of Afghanistan, 
the withdrawal of the troops from the Sudan was ordered on 
the I ith of May. On the formation of Lord Salisbury’s cabinet, 
the new secretary of state for war, Mr W. H. Smith, inquired 
whether the retirement could be arrested, but Major-General 
Sir R. Buller reported that the difficulties of reoccupation would 
be great, and that if Dongola was to be held, a fresh expedition 
would be required. On the 22nd of June, before the British 
rearguard had left Dongola, the mahdi died. The withdrawal 
of the Suakin force began on the 17th of May, and the friendly 
tribes, deprived of support, were compelled to make, terms 
with Osman Digna, who was soon able to turn his atjentiori to 
Kassala, which capitulated in August, nearly at the same time 
as Sennar. 

The failure of the operations in the Sudan had been absolute 
and complete, and the reason is to be sought in a total miscon¬ 
ception of the situation, which caused vacillation and delay, and 
in the choice of a route by which, having regard to the «kte of 
the decision, the relief of General Gordon and Khartum was 
impossible. (G. S. C.) 

Military Operations in Egypt and the Sudan, 

1885 TO 1896 

The operations against Mahdism during the eleven years 
from the end of the Nile expedition and toe withdrawal from 
the Sudan to toe commencement of the Dongola campaign will 
be more easily understood if, instead of narrating them in one 
chronological sequence, toe operations in each province are 
consider^ separately. The mahdi, Mahommed Ahmed, died 
at Omdurman on the 22nd of June 1885. He was succeeded 
by the principal khalifa, Abdullah el Taaisha, a Baggara Arab, 
who for the next thirteen years ruled toe Sudan wito despotic 
power. Cruel, vicious, unscrupulous and strong, the country 
groaned beneath his oppression. He removed all possible rivals, 
concentrated at Omdurman a strong military force composed 
of men of hisbwn tribe, and maintamed the ascendancy of that 
tribe over all others. As the British troops retired to Upper 
Egypt, his followers seized the evacuated country, and toe 
khalifa cherished toe idea, already formulated by the mahdi, 
of toe conquest of Egypt, but for some years he was too much 
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oMtipled in queBh^ risings, wiassACTing thfc Egyptians in the on the rule of the khaMfit, and corroboiaOed infornsation already 
Sudhin, and fighting Abyssinia, to move eeriousiy in the received nf the discontent Which ekisted among the tribes with 
matter. the oppression and despotism under which they lived. 

Upper Mahotnined el Kheir, dervish amir of Dongola, The Eastern Sudan.—In 1884 Colonel Qjermside, governor 

however, advanced towards the frontier in the autumrt of 1885, of the Red Sea littoral, entered into arrangements wrth King 
and at the end of November came in touch with the frontier J(rfin of Abyssinia for th% relief of the beleaguered Egyptian 
field force, a body df some 3000 men composed in nearly equal garrisons. Gera, Araadib, Senhit and Gallabat were, in con- 
parts of British arid Egyptian troops. A month of harassing sequence, duly succoured, and their garrisons and Egyptian 
skirmishes ensued, during which the Egyptian troops showed populations brought away to the coast by the AbyssimMs b 
their mettle at Mograka, where 200 of them held the fort 1883. Unfortunately ftwnine compelled the garrison of Kassala 
agait«t a superior numlser Of dervishes, and in combats at to capitulate on the 30th of July of that year, and Osman Kgna 
Ambigol, Kosha and Firket. Sir Frederick Stephenson, com- hurried there from Tamai to rawe a force with which to meet 
manding the British army of occupation in Egypt, then con- the Abyssinian general, Ras AUala, who was preparing for its 
centrated the frontier field force at hirket, and attacked the main relief. By the end of August Osman Uigna had occupied Kufit, 
body of the enemy at Ginnis on the 30th of December 1885, in the Barea country, with 10,000 men and entrenched himself! 
completely defeating it and capturing two guns and twenty On the 83rd of September Ras Alula attacked him there with an 
baniKrs. It was here the new Egyptian array received its equal numiier of men and routed him with great slaughter. 
bapti,sm of fire and acquitted itself very creditably. Although Over 3000 dervishes with their principal amirs, except Osman 
checked, the dervishes were not discouraged, and continued Digna, lay dead on the field, and many more w'ere killed in the 
to press upon the frontier in frequent raids, and thus in many pursuit. The Abyssinians lost 40 officers and 1500 men killed, 
bloody skirmishes the fighting qualities of the Egyptian troops besides many more wounded. Instead of marching on to Kassala, 
were developed. In Ajpril i886 the frontier was drawn back to Ras Alula, who at tWs time was much offended by the transfer 
Wadi Haifa, a fortified camp at the northern end of the desolate of Massawa by the Egyptians to Italy, made a triumpimnt entry 
defile, Batn-el-Hagar, through which t^ Nile tumbles amid into Asmara, and absolutely refused to make any further efforts 
black, rocky hills in a succession of rapids, and debouches on to extricate Egyptian garrisons from the grip of the khalifa, 
a wide plain. The protection of the frontier was now left in the Meanwhile Osman Digna, who had fled from Kufit to Kassala, 
hands of the Egyptian army, a British force remaining at Assuan, wreaked his vengeance upon the unhappy captives at Kassala. 
200 m. to the north, as a reserve in case of emeigency, and two In the neighbourhtjod of Suakin there were many tribes 
years later even this precaution was deemed unnecessary. disaffected to the khalifa’s cause, and in the autumn of 1886 

In October 1886 Wad en Nejumi, the amir who had defeated Colonel H. Kitchener, who was at the time governor of the Red 
Hicks Pasha in Kordofan three years before, and led the assault Sea littoral, judiciously arranged a combination of them to 
at Khartum when General Gordon was slain in January 1885, overthrow Osman Digna, with the result that his stronghold at 
replaced Mahommed el Kheir as “ commander of the force for Tamai was captured on the 7th of October, 200 of In's men killed, 
the conquest of Egypt,” and brought large reinforcements to and 50 prisoners, 17 guns and a vast store of rifles and ammuni- 
'Dongola. An advanced column under Nur-el Kanzi occupied tion captured. For about a year there was comparative quiet. 
Sarras in April 1887, was attacked by the Egyptian force under Then at the end of 1887 Osman Digna again advanced towards 
Colonel H. Chertnsidc on the 28th of that month, and after a Suakin, but his force at Tarrf was routed by the 
stubby resistance was defeated with great loss. Nnr-el-Kanzi “ Friendlies,” and he feH back on Handub. Kitchener 
was killed and ten standards taken. unsuccessfully endeavoured to capture Osman Digna on the 17th 

The troubles in Darfur and with Abyssinia (q.v.) induced the of January 1888, but in the attack was himself severely wounded, 
khalifa to reduce the garrisons of the north; nevertheless, the and was shortly after invalided. Later in the year Osman Digna 
dervishes reoccupied Sarras, continued active in raids and skir- collected a lar^ force and besieged Suakin. In December the 
mishes, and destroyed the railway south of Sarras, which during sirdar arrived with reinforcements from Cairo, and on the 20th 
the Nile expedition of 1884 and 1885 had Iseen carried as far as sallied out and attacked the dervishes in their trenches at 
Akasha. It was not until May 1880 that an invasion of the GemtSza, clearing the whole line and inflicting considerable 
frontier on a large scale was attempted. At this time the power loss on the enemy. Who retired towards Handub, and the countiy 
and prestige of the khalifa were at their height: the rebellions waS again fairly quiet for a time. During 1889 and 1890 Tokar 
ih Darfur and Kordofan had been stamped out, the anti-mahdi became the centre of dervish authority, while Handub continued 
was dead, and even the dervish defeat by the Abyssinians had to be occupied for the khalifa. In January 1891 Osman Digna 
been converted by the death of King John and the capture of ■ showed signs of increased activity, and Colonel (afterwards 
his body into a success. It was therefore an opportune time to .Sir Charles) Hdlled Smith, then governor of the Red Sea littoral, 
try to sweep the Turks and the British into the sea. On the 22nd attacked Handub successfuDy on the 27th and occupied it, then 
of June Nejunii was at Sarras with over 6000 fighting men and j seized Trinkitat and Teb, and on the 19th of February fought 
8000 followers. On the and of July Colonel J. Wodehousc the decisive action df Afafit, occupied Tokar, and drove Osman 
headed off a part of this force from the river at Argin, and, after j Digna back to Terarin with a loss Of 700 'men, including 
a sharp ketion, completely defeated it, killing 900, among whom ' all his chief amirs. This action pro\'ed the final blow 
were »any_ important amirs) and taking 300 prisoners and 12 , to the dervish power in the neighbourhood of Suakin, 
banners, with very small loss to his 'ewn troops. A British for although raiding contimied on a small scale, the tribes were 
brigade was on its way up stream, but the sirdar, who had already , growing tired of the khalifa’s rule and refused to support Osman 
arrived to take the command in person, decided not to 'wait for Digna. 

it. The Egyptian troops, with a squadron of the 20th Hussars, I In the spring of 1891 an agreement was made between Ekigland 
cf co’^centrated at Toski,8ind_thence,on (he 3rd of August, | and Italy by which the Italian forces in Eritrea were at Hborty, 
TwiU. General Grenfell, with dight loss, gained a decisive if they were able, to capture and occupy Kassala, which lay close 
victorj'. Wad en -Nejumi, most df his amirs, and more to the western boundary of their new colony, on condition that 
than i2oo Arabs were killed; 4000 prisoners and 147 'standards 'they restored it to Egypt at a future day when required to do so. 
were taken, and the dervish army pmdtically destroyed. No | Three years passed before they availed themselves of this agree- 
further senous attentjits were made to disturb the frontier, of ment. In 1893 the ders’ishes, 12,000 strong, under Ahmed .Mi, 
which the most southerly outpost was atoHce'advtTnced tb'Sarras. invaded Eritrea, and were 'mdt on the 29th of December at 
The esca^ froiil’thhaurman'of Father OhrwaUder and'of two Agordat by Colonel Arimondi with -2000 men of a native force. 
Of the captive bum '-ih D^etnber (891, of Father Rossignolf 'ih Ahmed Ali’s 'force was completely routed and himself ktllsd, 
'Gcteber 1894, aU^ 'df SUA Bey in Februaty 1895, revtaedthe and in the following July Cdlonel Baratieri, ■with 2500 men, 
'conffitiOn of the 'Sudan w’the outside world, threw a •rivid li^t I tnade a'fine forced manih from Agordat, ouiprised and oaptiwed 
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Kassaia bii ihb lytli of that month, and continued to Kbid it for 
three yeats and a half. 

TSle Aby$simati Frontier .—On the Abyssinian frontier Has Adal 
was in command of a considerable force of Abyssinians eatly in't886, 
and in June of that year he ihvaided Galiabat and defeated the 
dervishes on the plain of Madana; the dervish amir Mahommed 
Wad Ardal was. killed and his camp gaptured. In the foUowing 
year the amir Yunis ed Dekeim fnade two successful raids into Abys¬ 
sinian territory, upon which Ras Adal collected an enormous army, 
said to number aoo,o6o men, for the invasion of the Sudan. The 
khalifa sent the amir Hamdan Abu Angar, a very skilful leader, with 
an army of over 80,000 men against him. Abu Angar entered 
Abyssinia and, in August 1887, attacked Ras Adal in the plain of 
Debra Sin and, after a prolonged battle, defeated the Abyssinians, 
captured their camp, and marched on Oondar, the ancient capital 
of Abyssinia, which he sacked, and then returned into GaJlabat. 
King John, the negus of Abyssinia, burning to avenge this defeat, 
marched, in February iRRg, with an enormous army to Gallabai, 
where the amir Zcki Tumal commanded the khalifa's forces, some 
60,000 strong, and had strongly fortified the town and the camp. 
On the qth of March 1889 the Abyssinians made a terrific onslaught, 
■stormed and burnt tlic town, and took thousands of prisoners. 
A small party of dervishes still hold a zeriba when King joliu was 
struck by a stray bullet. The Abyssinians decided to retire, fighting 
ceased, and they moved off with their prisoners and the wounded 
negus. That night the king died, and the greater part of tliu army 
having gone ahead with the prisoners, a party of Arabs pursued the 
rearguard, which consisted of the king’s bodyguard, routed tliem, 
and captured the king’s body, which was sent to Oradurman to 
confirm the report of a brilliant victory sent by Zcki Tumal to the 
khalifa. Internal strife prevented the new negus of Abyssinia from 
prosecuting the war, which thus, in spite of the Abyssinian success, 
resulted in the increased prestige of the khalifa. From thus time, 
however, the dervishes ceased to trouble the Abyssinians. 

Darfur amt Kordofati .—On the outbreak of the mahdi’s rebellion 
Slatin Bey was governor of file province, and wliw Madibbo, the 
insurgent sheikh of Kizighal, attacked and occupied Shakka and 
was following up his success, Slatiii twice severely defeated him, 
and, having concentrated liis forces at El Fasher, repulsed the 
enemy again at Om Shanga. Mahdism, however, spread over Darfur 
in spite of Slatin's efforts to stay it. He fought no fewer than 
twenty-seven actions in various parts of his province, but his own 
troops, in course of time, ixsiamc infected with the new faith and 
deserted him. He w.rs obliged to surrender at Dara in December 
1883, and was a prisoner, first at Obeid and then at Omdurman, 
until he escaped in 1895. In Janiia^ 1884 Zogal, the new dervisli 
amir o£ the province, attacked El Fasher, where Said Bey Guma 
and an Egyptian garrison 1000 strong with 10 guns was still holding 
out, and captured it. He also reduced the Jebel Marra district, 
where the loyal hill-people gave him some trouhle. 

After the death of the mahdi in i88j, Madibbo revolted against 
the khalifa, but was defeated by Karamalla, the dervish amir 
oi the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and was caught and executed. A war then 
sprang up between Karamalla and Sultan Yusef, who had succeeded 
&gal as amir of Darfur. Yusef was joined in 1887 by Sultan 
Zayid, the black ruler of Jebel Marra, and Karamalla's trusted 
general, Ketenbur, was defeated with great slaughter at £1 Towaish 
on the 29tli of June 1887. Osman wad Adam (Ganu), amir of 
Kordofan, was sent by the khalifa to Karamalla's assistance. He 
forced back the Darfurians near Data otl tlie 26th of 'iJecember, 
routed Zayid in a second battle, entered El Fasher, and, hi 1888, 
became complete master of. the situation, the two sultans iKiug 
killed. The Darfurian chiefs then allied themselves with Abu 
Gemaiza, sheikh of the Masalit Arabs, who had prodlaimed himself 
" Kh^ifa Osman,” and was krtoWn as the anti-mahdi. The revolt 
assumed large proportions, and became the more dangerous to 
Abdullah, the khalifa, by reason of its religious (diaracter, wild 
rumobrs spreading over the country and reaching to Egypt and 
Siiakin of the advent to power of an oppo.sition mahai. Abu 
Gemaiza attacked a iiortlon of Osman Adam’s force, tinder Abd-el- 
Kader, at Kcbkebia, 30 m. from El Fasher, and almost annihilated 
it on the i6th of October 1888; and a week later another large 
force of Osman Adam met with the same fate at the same place. 
Instead of following up his victories, Abu Gemaiza retired to Dar 
Tama to augment his army, to wliich thousands flocked as the news 
of his achievements spread far and wide. He again advanced to El 
Fasher in February 1889, but was seized witli smallpox. His army, 
however, under Fikl Adam, (ought a fierce battle close to El Fasher 
'on the 22nd, which resulted in its defeat and dispersion, and Abu 
Gemaiza himself dying the iolkifving day, the movement collapsed. 

In 1891 liarlur and Kordofan were again disturbed, and Sultan 
Abbas succeeded in turning the dervishes out of the Jebel Marra 
district. Two years later a saint of Sokoto, Abu Naal Muzil el 
Muhan, collected many followers and for a time threatened the 
khalifa s power, but the revolt gradually died out. 

Tiu Bahr-el-Ghaeal .—^The fint outbreak in favour of Mahdism 
in the Bahr-el-Ghazal took place at Liffi in August 1882, wjien the 
J>inka tribe, under jaago, revolted and was defeated by Lupton 
'Bey wirii considerable ^ughter at Tel Gauna, rind again in 1883 


pear Liffi. In Septombor of that 5rear Lupton s Mptain, iRuiy Aga, 
was massacred with all his men at Dembo, and l-upfon, short bf 
ammfinition, was forced to retire to Dem SuUman,'«rhere he was 
completely cut o 0 from Khartum. After gaJlan% 
eighteen months he was 'compelled by the defection nls tto^ 
to surrender on the 21st of April > 1884 to Katamaila, the dervish 
amir of the province. He died at Omdurman in 1888. 

In iSod the Shilluks in the nmghbotirhood of Fa-shoda rosb asafast 
the khalifa, and the dervish amir of Oallaimt, Zeki Tnmal, was 
engaged for two years in suppressing the rebellion. He got tlm upper 
hand in 1892, and was recalled to oppose i.n Italian force Siud toj^ 
advancing from MassaWa; but on reporting that it Was Impossible 
to invade Eritrea, as the khalifa wished him to dOj he was summon^ 
to Omdurman and put to death. The country then relapsed into its 
original barliarouB condition, and dervish infl,udace was nominal only. 
In 1892 the Congo State expedition cstaMiehcd posts up to the 
seventh p iiallel of north latitude. In 1893 the dervish amir, Abu 
Mariam, fought with the Dinlca tribe and was killed and his foTOe 
destroyed, the fugitives taking refuge in Shakka. In the foUowing 
year the Congo expedition csteblislied further po^, and in conse¬ 
quence the khalifa sent 3000 men, under the amir Khatem^ Musa, 
from Shalcka to reocciipy the Bahr-el-Gliazal. ’The 'Belgians at 
Liffi retired before him, and he entered Faroga. Famine and disease 
broke out in Khatem Musa's camp in 1895, and a retreat was made 
towards Kordofan. 

Equataria .—In the Equatorial Province, wliich extended from 
the Albert Nyanza to Lado, Emin Bey, who had a force of 1300 
Egyptian troops and 3000 irregulars, distributed among many 
stations, held out, hoping (or reinforcements. In March 1885, 
however, Amadi lell to llie dervishes, and on the i8th of April 
Katamaila arrived near Lado, the capital, and sent to inform Emin 
of the fall of Khartum. Emin and Captain Casati, an Italian, 
moved south to Wadclai, giving tip the northern po.sts, and opened 
friendly relations with Kabarcga, king of Unyoro. On the 26th of 
February 1886 Emin received despatches from Cairo via Zanzibar, 
from which he learned all that had occurred during the preyiqas 
three years, and that ” he might take any step ho liked, should he 
decide to leave the country.” He determinetf to remain where he 
was and ” hold together, as long as possible, the remnant of the 
last ten years.” His troops were in a mutmous state, wishing to 
go north rather than south, as Emin had ordered them to do, and 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to carry him with them by force. 

His communications to Europe through Zanzibar led to the 
relief expedition under H. M. Stanley, which went to his rescue by 
way of the Congo in 1887, and after encountering incredible darigers 
ana experiencing innumerable sufferings, met with Emin and Casati 
at Nsab^, on the Albert Nyanza, on the 29tb of Aprd 1888. Stanley 
went back in May to nick up his belated rearguard, leaving Mounteney 
jephson and a smali escort to accompany Emin round his province. 
Til" southern garrisons decided to go with Emin, but the troops at 
Lahore mutinied, and a general revolt broke out, headed by Fadl el 
Maula, governor of Fabbo. On arriving at Dufile in August 1888, 
Emin and Jephson were made prisoners by the Egyptian mutineers. 
In the meantime tlie arrival of Stanley at I-ake Albert had tauSed 
rumours, which quickly spread to Omdurman, of a great'invaditig 
white pasha, with thcrusull that iu J afy the khalifa sent up the river 
three steamers and six bargeg, containing 4000 troops, to oppose 
this new-comer. In October Oihar-fialeh, the MahdiSt commander, 
todk Rcjaf and sent messengers to Dufiie to snnfmon Emlh to 
surrender: but on the 15th od November the mutlnuen released 
both Emin and Jephson, who returned to Lake Albert with some 
Coo refugees, and joined Stanley in February rSSg. The expedition 
arrived at Zanzibar at the etid of the year. 

Emin's mutinous troops kept the dervishes at lay between 
Wodelai and Rejaf, and eventually severely defeated them, driving 
them back to Rejaf. They did not, however, foUow up their viefingy, 
and under the leadership Of Fadi-d-Maula Bey remained about 
■Wadcld, while the dervishes strengthened their post at Rejaf. 
In 1893 Fadl-el-Maula Bey and many of his men took service stith 
Uaert bf the Congo State expedition. The bey was killed fighting 
tlie dervishes at Wandi in January 1894, and the tempant bf his 
men eventually were found by Captain Thruston from Uganda on 
the 23rd of March 1894 at Mahagi, on the Allpert Nyanza, whither 
they had drifted from 'Wadelai in seardh d( supplies. Iney Wete 
enlisted by Thruston and brought back under the British 'flag to 
Uganda. 

ID consequence oi the Franco-Congolese Treaty of *8^, Major 
Cunningham and Lieutenant Vandeleur were sent from Uganda to 
Ilufile, where thej’ planted the British flag on the 15th bf January 
1895. 

Sudan Opksations, 1896-1906 

The wonderful progress—political, economical and social— 
which Egypt had made during British occupation, so ably set 
forth in Sir Alfred Milner’s England in Egypt (published iii 1892), 
toglther with the revelation in so strong a light of the character 
of the khalifa's despotism in the Sudan and the miserable con¬ 
dition of his misgoverned people, as detailed in the acrounts 
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of their captivity at Omdunrmn by Father Ohrwalder and Slatin 
Bey (published m 1892 and 1896), stirred public opinion in Great 
Britain, and brought the question of the recovery of the 
Sudan into prominence. A change of ministty took 
U96, pi“ce in 1895, and Lord Salisbury’s cabinet, which had 
consistently assailed the Egyptian pol^ of the old, 
was not unwilling to consider whether the flourishing condition of 
finance, the prosperity of the country and the settled 
State of its affairs, with a capable and proved little army ready 
to hand, did not warrant an attempt being made to recover 
gradually the Sudan provinces abandoned by Egypt in 1885 on 
the advice of Mr Gladstone’s government.- 

Such being the condition of public and official sentiment, the 
crushing defeat of the Italians by the Abyssinians at the battle 
of Adowa on the ist of March 1896, and the critical state of 
Kassala—held by Italy at British suggestion, and now closely 
invested by the dervishes—made it not only desirable but 
necessary to take immediate action. 

On the 14th df March 1896 Major-General Sir H. Kitchener, 
who succeeded Sir Francis Grenfell as sirdar of the Egyptian 
army in 1892, received orders to reoccupy Akasha, 50 m. south 
of Sarras, and to carry the railway on from Sarras. Subsequent 
operations were to depend upon the amount of resistance he 
encountered. On the 20th of March Akasha was occupied 
without opposition by an advanced column of Egyptian troops 
under Major J. Collinson, who formed an entrenched camp there. 
The reserves of the Egyptian army were called out, and responded 
with alacrity. The troops were concentrated at Wadi Haifa; 
the railway reconstruction, under Lieutenant E. P. Girouard, 
R.E., pushed southward; and a telegraph line followed the 
advance. At the commencement of the campaign the Egyptian 
army, including reserves, consisted of 16 battalions of infantry, 
of which 6 were Sudanese, 10 sq^uadrons of cavalry, 5 batteries 
of artillery, 3 companies of garrison artillery, and 8 companies 
of camel corps, and it possessed 13 gunboats for river work. 
Colonel H. M. L. Rundle was chief of the staff; Major F. R. 
Wingate was head of the intelligence department, with Slatin 
Bey os his a.ssistant; and Colonel A. Hunter was in command 
of Sarras, and south. The ist battalion of the North Stafford¬ 
shire regiment moved up from Cairo to join the Egyptian 
army. 

In the meantime the advance to Akasha had already relieved 
the pressure at Kassala, Osman Digna having withdrawn a 
considerable force from the Investing army and proceeded with 
it to Soakin. To meet Osman Digna’s movement Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. E. Lloyd, the Suakin commandant, advanced to the 
Taroi Wells, 19 m. south of Suakin, on the 15th of April to 
co-operate with the “ Friendlies,” and with Major H. M. Sidney, 
advancing with a small force from Tokar. His cavalry, under 
Major M. A. C. B. Fenwick, went out to look for Sidney’s force, 
and were surprised by a large number of dervishes. Fenwick, 
with some 40 officers and men, seized an isolated hill and held 
it through the night, repulsing the dervishes, who were the same 
night driven back with sq,ch heavy loss in attacking Lloyd’s 
zeriba that they retired to the hills, and comparative quiet again 
reigned at Suakin. At the end of May an Indian brigade arrived 
for garrison duty, and the Egyptian troops were released for 
service on the Nile. 

The dervishes first came in contact with the Egyptian cavalry 
on the Nile near Akasha, on the ist of May, and were repulsed. 
The army concentrated at Akasha early in June, and on the 
6th Kitchener moved to the attack of Firket 16 m. away, where 
the amir Hamuda, with 3000 men, was encamped. The attaclc 
was made in two column;.: one, under Colonel Hunter, marching 
along the river-bank, approached Firket from the north ; while 
the other, under Major Bum-Murdoch, making a detour through 
the desert, approached it from the south. The co-operation 
of the two columns was admirably timed, and on the morning of 
the 7th the dervish camp was surrounded, and, after a sharp 
fight, Hamuda and many amirs and about 1000 men were kflled, 
and 500 prisoners taken.^The dash and discipline of the Egyptian 
troops in this victory Vwe a good augury for the future. 
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By the end of June the railway was advanced beyond Akasha, 
and headquarters were at Kosha, 10 m. farther south. Cholera 
and fever were busy both with the North Staffordshire regiment 
at Gemai, whither they had been moved on its approadi, and 
with the Egyptian troops at the front, and cairwd off many 
officers and men. The railway reached Kosha early in August; 
the cholera disappeared, 'and stores were collected and arrange¬ 
ments steadily made for a farther advance. The North St^ord- 
shire moved up to the front, and in September the army moved on 
Kerma, which was found to be evacuated, the dervishes having 
crossed the river to Hafir. There they were attacked by the gun¬ 
boats and Kitcheners artillery from tlie opposite bank, and forced 
to retire, with their commander. Wad Bishara, seriously wounded. 
Dongola was bombarded by the gimboats and captured by the 
army on the 23rd of September. Bishara and his men retreated, 
but were pursued by the Egyptians until the retreat became a 
hopeless rout. Guns, small arms and ammunition, with large 
stores of grain and dates, were captured, many prisoners taken, 
while hundreds surrendered voluntarily, among them a brother 
of the amir Wad en Nejumi. The dervish Dongola army Imd 
practically ceased to exist. Debba was seized on the 3rd October, 
Korti and Merawi occupied soon after, and the principal sheiks 
came in and submitted to the sirdar. The Dongola campaign 
WM over, and the province recovered to Egypt. The Indian 
brigade at Suakin returned to India, and was replaced by 
Egyptians. The North Staffordshire returned to Cairo. The 
work of consolidation began, and preparations were made for 
a farther advance when everything should be ready< 

The railway up the right bank of the Nile was continued to 
Kerma, in order to evade the difficulties of the 3rd cataract; 
but the sirdar had conceived the bold project of cutting 
off the great angle of the Nile from Wadi Haifa to Abu 
Homed, involving nearly 600 m. of navigation and 
including the 4th cataract, by constructing a railway 
across the Nubian desert, and so bringing his base at ’Wadi Haifa 
within a few hours of his force, when it should have advanced 
to Abu Haraed, instead of ten days. Early in 1897 this new line 
of railway was commenced from Wadi Haifa across the great 
Nubian desert 230 m.- to Abu Homed. The first-mentioned 
line reached Kerma in May, and by July the second had advanced 
130 m. into the desert towards Abu Hamed, when it became 
necessary, before it was carried farther, to secure that terminus 
by an advance from Merawi. 

In the meantime the khalifa was not idle. He occupied Abu 
Kle,a. wells and Metemma; recalled the amir Ibrahim Khalil, 
with 4000 men, from the Ghezira; brought to Omdurman the 
army of the west under Mahmud—some 10,000 men ; entrusted 
the line of the Atbara—^Ed Darner, Adarama, Asubri and El 
Fasher—to Osman Digna; constructed defences in the Shabluka 
gorge; and personally superintended the organization and drill 
of the forces gathered at Omdurman, and the collection of vast 
stores of food and supplies of camels for offensive expeditions. 

Towards the end of June the chief of the Jaalin tribe, Abdalla 
wad Said, who occupied Metemma, angered by the khalifa, 
made his submission to Kitchener and asked for support, at the 
same time foolishly sending a defiant letter to the khalifa. The 
sirdar sent him rifles and anununition across the desert from 
Korti; but before they arrived, Mahmud’s army, sent by the 
khalifa, swept down on Metemma on the ist of July and mas¬ 
sacred AbdaJla wad Said and his garrison. 

On the 29th of July, after several reconnaissances. Majors 
General Hunter, with a flying column, marched up the Nile 
from near Merawi to Abu Hamed, 133 m. distant, along the edge 
of the Monassir desert. He arrived on the 7 th of August and 
captured it by storm, the dervishes losing 250 killed and 50 
prisoners. By the end of the month the gunboats had sur¬ 
mounted the 4th cataract and reached Abu Hamed. Berber was 
found to be deserted, and occupied by Hunter on the sth of 
September, and in the following month a large force was en¬ 
trenched there. The khalifa, fearing an attack on Omdurman, 
moved Osman Digna from Adarama to Shendi. On the 23rd of 
October Hunter, with a flying column lightly equipped, left 
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Berber for Adarama, which he burned on the and of November, 
and after reconnoitring for 40 m. up the Atbara, returned to 
Berber. The Nile was foiling, and Kitchener decided to keep the 
gunboats above the impassable rapid at TJm Tuir, 4 m. north of 
the confluence of the Atbara with the Nile, where he constructed 
a fort The gunboats made repeated reconnaissances up the 
river, bombarding Metemma with effett, The railway reached 
Abu Hamed on &e 4th of November, and was pushed rapidly 
forward along the right bank of the Nile towards Berber. 

The forces of the khalifa remaining quiet, the sirdar visited 
Kassala and negotiated with the Italian General Caneva for its 
restoration to Eg5q)t The Italians were anxious to leave it; and 
on Christm^ day 1897 Colonel (afterwards General Sir Charles) 
Parsons, with an Egyptian force from Suakin, took it formally 
over, together with a body of Arab irregulars employed by the 
Italians. These troops were at once despatched to capture the 
dervish posts at Asabri and El Fashcr, which they did with small 
loss. 

On his return from Kassala to Berber the sirdar received 
information of an intended advance of the khalifa northward. 

He at once ordered a concentration of Egyptian troops 
am^ga, Berber, and telegraphed to Cairo for a British 

MM. ’ brigade. By the end of January the concentration 
was complete, and the British brigade, under Major- 
General Gatacre, was at Uakhesh, south of Abu Hamed. l)is- 
agreement omor^ the kiialifo’s generals postponed the dervish 
advance and gave Kitchener much-needed time. But at the 
end of Februaiy, Mahmud crossed the Nile to Shendi with some 
12,000 fighting men, and with Osman Digna advanced along 
the right bank of the Nile to Aliab, where he struck across the 
desert to Nakheila, on the Atbara, intending to turn Kitchener’s 
left flank at Berber. The sirdar took up a position at Ras el 
Hudi, on the Atbara. His force consisted of Gatacre’s British 
brigade (ist Warwicks, Lincolns, Scaforths and Camerons) and 
Hunter’s Egyptian division (3 brigades under Colonels Maxwell, 
MacDonald and Lewis respectively), Broadwood’s cavalry, 
Tudway’s camel corps and Long’s artillery. The dervish army 
reached Nakheila on the 20th of March, and entrenched them¬ 
selves there in a formidable zeriba. After several reconnaissances 
in which fighting took place witli Mahmud’s outposts, it was 
ascertained from prisoners that their army was short of pro¬ 
visions and that great leakage was going on. Kitchener, there¬ 
fore, did not hurry. He sent his flotilla up the Nile and captured 
Shendi, the dervish depot, on the 27th of March. On the 4th 
of April he advanced to Abadar. A final reconnaissance was 
made on the 5th. On the following day he bivouacked at 
Umdabia, where he constructed a strong zeriba, which was 
garrisoned by an Egyptian battalion, and on the night of the 
7th he marched to the attack of Mahmud’s zeriba, which, after 
an hour’s bombardment on the morning of the SUi of April, 
was stormed with complete success. Mahmud and several 
hundred dervishes were captured, 40 amirs and 3000 Arabs 
killed, and many more wounded ; the rest escaped to Gedaref. 
The sirdar’s casualties were 80 killed and 472 wounded. 

Preparations were now made for the attack on the khalifa’s 
force at Omdurman; and in the meantime the troops were 
camped in the neighbourhood of Berber, and the railway carried 
on to the Atbara. At the end of July reinforcements were 
forwarded from Oiiro; and on the 24th of August the following 
troops were concentrated for the advance at Wad Hamad, above 
Metemma, on the western bank of the 6th cataract:—^British 
division, under Major-General Gatacre, consisting of ist Brigade, 
commanded by Colonel A. G. Wauchope (ist Warwicks, Lincolns, 
Seaforths and Camerons), and 2nd Brigade, commanded by 
Colonel the Hon. N. G. Lyttelton (ist Northumberlands and 
Grenadier Guards, 2nd Lancashire and Rifle Brigade); Egyptian 
division,under Major-General Htmter, consisting of four brigades, 
commanded by Colonels MacDonald, Maxwell, Lewis and 
Collinson; mounted troops—2ist Lancers, camel corps, and 
Egyptian cavalry; artillery, under Colonel Long, 2 British 
batteries, 5 Egyptian batteries, and 20 machine guns ; detach¬ 
ment of Royal Engineers. The flotilla, under Commander 


Kippd, R.N., consisted of logunboats and 5 transport steamers. 
The total strength was near^ 26,000 men. - 

While the army moved along the west bank of rite river, a 
force of Arab irr 4 ^llart of “ Friendlies " marched ^OB^ the east 
bank, uifder command of Major Stuart-Wortley and 
Lieutenant Wbod, to clear it of the enemy as for as g^’g*** 
the Blue Nile; and on the ist of September the gun- 2 ISh * 
boats bombarded the forts on bdth sides of the river ' « 
and breached the great wall of Omdnrman. Kitchener met wi^ 
no opposition; and on the ist of September the army_ bivouacked 
in zer'ba at Egeiga, on the west bank of the Nile, within 4 m. of 
Omdurman. Here, on the morning of the^and of September, 
the khalifa’s army, 40,000 strong, attacked the zeriba, but was 
repulsed with slaughter. Kitchener then moved out and marched 
towards Omduiman, when he was again twice fiercely attadeed 
on the right flank and rear, MacDonald’s brigade bearing the 
brunt MacDonald distinguished himself by hb tactics, and 
completely rqwlsed the enemy. The 21st Lancers gallantly 
charged a body of 2000 dervishes which was unexpectedly met in 
a khor on the left flank, and drove them westward, the Lancers 
losii^ a fifth of their number in killed and woimded. The 
khalifa was now in full retreat, and the sirdar, sending his 
cavalry in pursuit, marched into Omdurman. The dervish loss 
was over 10,000 killed, as many wounded, and 5000 prisoners. 
The khalifa’s black flag was captured and sent home to Queen 
Victoria. The British and Egyptian casualties tMether were 
under 500. The European prisoners of the khalifa found in 
Omdurman—Charles Neufeld, Joseph Ragnotti, Sister Teresa 
Grigolini, and some 30 Greeks—were released; and on Sunday 
the 4th of September the sirdar, with representatives from ei^ry 
regiment, crossed the river to Khartum, where the British and 
Egyptian flags were hoisted, and a short service held in memoiy 
of General Gordon, near the place where he met his death. 

The results of the battle of Omdurman were the practical 
destruction of the khalifa’s army, the extinction of Mahdism 
in the Sudan, and the recovery of nearly all the country formerly 
under Egyptian authority. 

The khalifa fled with a small force to Obeid in Kordofan. 
The British troops were quickly sent down stream to Cairo, 
and the sirdar, shortly afterwards created Lord Kitchener of 
Khartum, was free to turn his attention to the reduction of the 
country to some sort of order. 

He Imd first, however, to deal with a somewhat serious matter— 
the arrival of a French expedition at Fashoda, on the White 
Nile, some 600 m. above Khartum. He started for the ciptala 
soiidi on the loth of September, with 5 gunboats and Manbaat 
a small force, dispersed a body 0/ 700 dervishes at •*' 

Reng on the 15 th, and four days later arrived at 
Fashoda, to find the French Captain Marchand, with 120 Sene- 
.galese soldiers, entrenched there and the French flag flying. 
He arranged with Mardiand to leave the political question 
to be settled by diplomacy, and contented himself with hoisting 
the British and Egyptian flags to the south of the French flag, 
and leaving a gunboat and a Sudanese battalion to guard fltem. 
He then steamed up the river and established a post at Sobat; 
and after sending a gunboat up the Bahr-el-Gham to establish 
another post at Meshra-er-Rek, he returned to Omdurman. 
The French expedition had experienced great difficoltiM in rite 
swampy region of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and had reached Fashoda 
on the loth of July. It had been attacked by a dervish force 
on the 25th of August, and was expecting another attack when 
Kitchener arrived and probably saved it from destruction. 
The Fashoda incident was the subject of important diplomatic 
negotiations, which at one time approached an acute pliase; 
but ultimately the French position was found to be untenable, 
and on the nth of December Marchand and his men returned 
to France by the Sobat, Abyssinia and Jibuti. In the following 
March the spheres of interest of Great Britain and France in the 
Nile basin were defined by a declaration making an addition 
to Aaticle IV. of the Niger convention of the previous year. 

During the sirdar’s absence from Omdurman Coloiiel Hunter 
commanded mi expedition up the Blue Nile, and by the end M 
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Septwtfer had <^upied and garriaoned. Wad Medani, Sennar, 
Karkoj and Koseires. In the meantime Colonel Paraoos matched 
with 1400 men from Kaaaala on tlie 7th of September, to capture 
Gedar^. He encounteied 4000 dervishes under the amir SaadaUa 
outside the town, and after a desperate %ht, in which he lost 
50 killed and 80 wounded, defeated them and occupied the 
town on the sand. The dervishes left 500 dead on the field, 
among whom were four amirs. Having strongly entrendied 
himself, Parsons beat off, with heavy loss to the dervishes, two 
impetuous attacks made on the 38th by Ahmed Fedil. But the 
garrison of Gedaref suffered from severe sickness, and Colonel 
follinsoD was sent to their aid with reinforcements from Omdur- 
man. He steamed up the Blue Nile and the Rahad river to 
Ain-el-Owega, whence he struck across the desert, reaching 
Gedaref on the 21st of October, to find that Ahmed Fedil had 
gone south with his force of 5000 men towards Roseires. Colone] 
Lewis, who y/aa at Karkoj with a small force, moved to Roseires, 
where he received reinforcements from Umdurman, and on the 
36th of Hecambet.caught Ahmed Fedil’s force as it was crossing 
the Blue Nffe at Dakheila, and.after a very severe fight cut it up. 
The dervish loss was 500 killed, while the Egyptians had 34 
ki^d and 118 wounded. Two thousand five hundred fighting 
men surrendered later, and the rest escaped with Ahmed Fedll 
to join the khalifa in Kordofan. 

On the 35th of January 1899 Colonel Walter Kitchener was 
despatched by his brother, in command of a flying column of 
Egyptian troops and 1700 Friendlies, which had 
i.. been concentrated at Faki Kuhi, on the White Nile, 
some 300 m. above Khartum, to reconnoitre tlie 
_ V khalifa’s camp at Sherkela, 130 m. west of the river, 
in the heart of the Baggara country in Kordofan, and if possible 
U> capture it The position was foutKi to be a strong one, 
occupied by over tooo men; and as it was not considered 
prud^t to attack it with an inferior force at such a distance 
from the river base, the flying column returned. No further 
attempt was made to interfere with the khalifa in his far-off 
retreat until towards the end of the year, when, good order 
having been generally established throughout the rest of the 
Sudan, it was decided to extend it to Kordofan. 

In the autumn of 1899 the khalifa was at Jebel Gedir, a hill 
in southem Kordofan, about 80 m. from the White Nile, and 
was contemplating an advance. Lord Kitchener concentrated 
8000 men at Kaka, on the river, 380 m. south of Khartum, and 
moved inland on the 30th of October. On arriving at Fongor 
it was nscertained that the khalifa had gone north, and the 
cav^J^ and camel corps having reconnoitred Jcbel Gedir, the ex¬ 
pedition returned. On the 13th November the amir Ahmed Fedil 
debouched on the river at £1 Alub, but retired on finding Colonel 
Lewis with a force in gunboats. Troops and transport were then 
concentrated at Faki Kohi, and Colond Wingate sent witii 
reinfmeements from Khartum to take command of the expedition 
and march to Qedid, where it was anticipated the khalifa would 
be obltB«d to A flying column, comprising a squadron of 
cavalry, a field battery, 6 machine guas, 6 companies of the 
camel corps, and a brigade of infantry and details, in all 3700 
men, undo' Wingate, left Paki Kohi on the aist of November. 
The very next day he encountered Ahmed Fedil at Abu Aadcl, 
drove him from his position with great loss, and captured his 
camp and a large supply of grain he was convoying to the 
khalifa. Gedid was reached on the 33rd, and the khalifa was 
ascertained to be at Om Debreikat. Wingate marched at 
midnight of the 24th, and was resting his troops on high ground 
in iremt of the khalifa’s position, when at daybreak of the 25th 
his picquets were driven in and the dervishes attacked. They 
were repulsed with great slaughter, and Wingate 
advandng, carried the camjx Tlie khalifa Abdullah 
el Taaisha, unable to rally his men, gathered many of 
his principal amirs around hire, ampng whom were 
his sons and brothws, Ali Wad Helu, Ahmed Fedil, and other 
well-known .leaders, and they met their death unflinchingly 
from the ballets ttl the advancing Sudanese infantry, ffiiree 
thousand aseil and 39 emjH of knportance, including Sheik-ed- 


din, the khalifa’s eldest son and intended successor, surrendered. 
The dervish loss in the two actions was estimated at looo. killed 
and wounded, while the Egyptian casnalties were only 4 killed 
and-*9 wounded. Thus enM the power of the khalifa and of 
Mahdkm. 


On the i9tli of January 1900 Osman Digna, who had been 
so great a supporter of Mtahdism in the Eastern Sudsn, and had 
always shown great discretion in securing the safety of his own 
person, was surrounded and captured at Jebe Warriba, as he 
was wandering a fugitive among the hills beyond Tokar. 

The reoonquest of Dongola and the Sudan provinces during the 
three years Iram March 1896 to December 1898, oonsklering the 
enormous extent and difficulties of the country, was achieved at an 
unprecedentedly small cost, while the main item of expenditure— 
the railway—remains a poruianont benefit to the country. The 
figures are 

Railways.^^E.t,181,373 

Telegraphs. 31,825 

Gunboats. I 54>034 

Military. 996,223 


Total . . p:.2.ss4,334 

Towards this expense the British government gave a grant-in-aid of 
^800,000, and the balance wgs borne l-y the Egyptian treasury. 
The railway, delayed by the construction of the big bridge osw the 
Atbara, was opened to the Blue Nile opjiositc Khartum, 187 m. from 
the Atbara, at the end of 1899. (R. H. V.) 


BHRENBERO, CHRISTIAN QOTTFRIBD (1795-1876), 
German naturalist, was bom at Delitzsdi in Saxony on the 19th 
of April 1795. After studying at Leipzig and Berlin, where he 
took the degree of doctor of medicine in 1818, he was appointed 
professor of medicine in the university of Berlin (1827J Mean¬ 
while in 1820 he was engaged in a scientific exploration conducted 
by General von Minutoli in Egypt. They investigated parts of 
the Libyan desert, the Nile valley and the northern coasts of 
the Red Sea, where Ehrenbeig made a special study of the corals. 
Subsequently parts of Syria, Arabia and Abysrinia were ex¬ 
amined. Some results of these travels and of the important 
collections that had been made were reported on by Humboldt 
in 1826; and afterwards Ehrenljerg was enabled to bring out 
two volumes Symbolae pkysicat (1828-1834), in which many 
particulars of the mammals, birds, insects, &c., were made public. 
Other obsers'ations were communicated to scientific societies. In 
1829 he accompanied Humboldt through eastern Russia to the 
Chinese frontier. On his return he gave his attention to micro¬ 
scopical researches. These had an important bearing on some 
of the infusoria! earths used for poUshing and other economic 
purposes; they added, moreover, largely to our knowledge of 
the microscopic organisms of certain geological formations, 
especLally of the chalk, and of the modern marine and freshwater 
accumulations. Until Ehrenberg took up the study it was not 
known that considerable masses of rock were composed of 
minute forms of animals or plants. He demonstrated also that 
the phosphorescence of the sea was due to organisms. He 
continued until late in life to investigate the microscopic organ¬ 
isms of the deep sea and of various geological formations. He 
died in Berlin on the 27th of June 1876. 

PoBLlCATioNS.— JHe Itifusionslhierchen als vollhommene Orgtmis- 
mnt (2 vols. fob, Leipzig, 1838); Mihragtohgie (2 vob. fob, Leipzig, 
1854); and “ Portastzung' der mikroxeologiKhen Studien,'' in 
Abhandl. der k. Ahad. der WisseHschaft (Berlin, 1875). 

SHRENBRSITSTEIN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
Rhine province, on the right bank of the Rhine, facing Coblenz, 
with wliicb it is connected by a railway bridge and a bridge of 
boats, on the main line of railway Frankfort-on-Main-Cologne. 
Pop. (induding the garrison) 5300. It has an Evangelical and 
two Roman Catholic church^, a Capuchin monastery, tanneries, 
soap-works and a considerable trade in wine. Above the town, 
facing the mouth of the Mosel, on a rock 400 ft. high, lies the 
magnificent fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, considered practically 
impregnable. The sides towards the Rhine and tha south and 
south-east are precipitous, and on the south side, on which is 
the winding approach, strongly defended. The eentral fort or 
citadel is &nk^ by a double line of works with three tiers of 
casemate baitteries. The works towards the north and north-east 






end in a sepamtfe eoilt^ fort liic iHiele foam ■ pait of 
ttte CTStem <A fortifioatims whidi aurroand Coblene. 

Hie ute of the castle » said have been occupied ii3r a JUxnm 

fort builtinthetimeof the emperor Julian. lathe iidi century 
tiie castie was held by a noble neoned Erembert, from erhom it 
is said to hare deriv^ its name. In the istii centairy it came 
into the possession of Archbishop ifilUn ^de Fallemagne) of 
Trier, y/ho etreagthened the defences in 1153. Ibese nrere 
again extended by Archbishop Henry II, <(de Estrange) in 
is66, and by Archbishop John H. of Baden in 14BX. In 1631 
it was surrendered by the orchl^op elector Philip Christopher 
von Soetem to the French, but was recovered by the Impernilists 
in 1637 and given to the archbishop elector of Cologne. It was 
restored to the elector of Trier in 1650, but was not strongly 
forti^d until rfi70. In 1688 the Frendi bombarded it in vain, 
but in 1759 they took it and held it till 1763. It was again 
blockaded in 1795, *79^ I797> ™ ^ ^ ’’799 

starved it into surrender, and at the peace of Lun 4 ville in iSot 
blew it up before evacuating it. At the second peace of Paris 
tile French paid 15,000,000 francs to the Priimian government 
for its restoration, and from 1816 to 1836 the fortress was 
reconstructed by General E. L. Aster (1778-1855). 

BHUD, in the Bible, a “ judge ” who delivered Israd from 
the Moabites (Judg. iii. 13-30). He was sent from Ephraim to 
bear tribute to Eglon king of Moab, who had crossed over tiie 
Jordan and seized the district around Jericho. Being, like the 
^njoinites, left-handed (cf. xx. 16), he was able to conceal a 
dagger and strike down the king before his intentions were sus¬ 
pected. He locked Eglon in his chamber and escaped. The 
men from Mt. Ephraim collected under his leadership and by 
seizing the fords of the Jordan were able to cut off the Moabites. 
He is called the son of Gera a Benjamite, but since both Ehud 
and Gera are tribal names (3 Sam. xvL 5,1 Chron. viii. 3, 5 sjq.) 
it has been thought that this notice is not genuine. The tribe 
of Benjamin rarely appears in the old history of the Hebrews 
before the time of Saul. See further Benjamin ; Judoks. 

EIBENSTOCK, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 
near the Mulde, on the borders of Bohemia, 17 m. by rail S.S.E. 
of Zwickau. Pop. (1905) 7460. It is a principal seat of the 
tambour embroidery which was introduced in 1775 by Qare 
Angermaim. It possesses chemical and tobacco manufactories, 
and tin and iron works. It has also a large cattle market. Eiben- 
stock, together witii Schwarzenberg, was accjuired by purchase 
in 1533 by Saxony and was granted municipal rights in the 
following year. 

EICHBERG, JULIOS (18124-X893), German musical oemposer, 
was bom at Dbssddorf on the 13th of June 1834. When he was 
nineteen be entered the Brussels Conservatoire, where he took 
first prizes for violin-|^ying and composition. For eleven years 
he occupied the post of professor in the Conservatoire of Geneva. 
In 1857 he went to the United States, staying two years in New 
York'i^ then proceeding to Boston, where he became director 
of the orchestra at the Boston Museum. In 1867 he founde!i the 
Boston Conservatory of Music. Eichberg published several 
educational works on musk; and his four op«ettas, The Doctor 
of Alcantara, The Rose of Tyrol, The Two Cadis and A Night in 
Rome, were highly popular. He died in Boston on the i8th of 
January 1893. 

EICHENDOBFF, JOSEPH, FREIHERR VCW <1788-1857), 
German poet and romance-writer, was bom at Lnbowritz, near 
Batibor, in Silesia, on the loth of March 1788. He studied law 
at Halle and Hei^berg from 1805 to 1808. After a visit to 
Paris he went to Vienna, Triaere he resided until 1813, when he 
joined the Prussian army as a volunteer in tlie famous Luteow 
corps. When peace was concluded in 1815, he left ^ army, 
and in tiie following year he was appointed to a judicial office 
at Breslau. He subsequently hdd similar offices at Danzig, 
Kijnigsbetg and Berlin. Retirii^ :^m fwblic service in 18^ 
he lived successively in Danzig, Vienna, Dresden and Berlin. 
He died at Neisse on the a6th of November 1857. Eichendorff 
was one of the most distinguished of the later members of the 
German romantic schooi His genius was essentially lyrical. 


Thus he is mbit suoceiiffid'an .Maaffiartcr raislaeeB asd.dtainiui, 
where constructive ipeiwr is least called for. Uli fiist woilt, 
wntten in iBix, was a eemance, Mnuag mnd dSagtimmi (jtSa^ 
Thb was followed at short .intervals by several dtheri, araeng 
which the foremost place is by g^eneml'Consent assigned t^tAnf 
dem Leben eines Taugenichts (1826), which has ■often (been re¬ 
printed. Of his dramas may te mentioned Euelin o«^,jSomaKO 

(1838); 4 md Der letcA) Hsidsun Manknlu<fS^i83o),iboth trogsdies; 

and a comedy, Die Freier (1833). He Jdso tranda^ eevotal 
of Calderon’s religious dramas (Ceistliche Sekastspiele, 1846). 
It is, however, through his lyrics (Gedickte, fast poltected *837) 
that Eidiendorff is best known; he is the.gittetest lyric poet ol 
the romantic movement. No wie has gwn more beautiM 
expression than he to the poetry Of a wandering life 7 often, again, 
his lyrics are exquisite word pktureK interpreting the mystic 
meaning of the moods of nati^ as in NaeJUs, or the old-tiiRe 
mysteiy whidi yet haunts the twili^t forests and feudal castiea 
of Germany, as in the drastic lyric W aldesgesprich or Anf 
finer Burg. Their langu^e is simple and musical, wluch makes 
them very suitable for singing, a^ they have been often se^ 
notably by Schubert and Schumaim. 

In the later years of bis life Eidiendorff pnblishad several 
works mi subjects kt literary histoiy and criticism such as Ober 
die elkische und religiose Bedeutung der neuen romanliscken 
Poesie in DeutscMa^ (1847)1 Der dcutsdie Remain des iS, 
Jahrkunderts i« seinem Vorhdliniss zum Chrisienihum (1S51L 
and Gesekiehte der foetischen Litteralur Deutscklands (1856), 
but the value of these works is impaired by the author’s re¬ 
actionary standpoint An edition of bis collected works, in six 
volumes, appeared at Leipzig in 187a 

Eichendarll'B Stmtticht iVerie appeared in 6 vote., 3864 (reprinted 
1860-1870I; his SamUtthe poetisehi Werht in 4 vpls. (l 38 j). Xhe 
latest edition is that edited by R. von Gottschall in 4 vols. (1901). 
A good selection edited by M. Koch will be found in vol, 145 of 
Kfirschner’s Deutsche NaHonaUileratw (1893). Eiehendorfi's critical 
writings were collected in 1866 under the title Vermisakle Schr^ton 
(5 vols.). Cp. H. von Eichendotll's biographical introduction to the 
Sdmtliche Werhe; also H. Kciter, Joseph von Eichendorff (Cologne, 
18S7): H. A. Krtiger, Der funge Eichendorff (Oppeta, 1898). 

EICHHORN, JOHAHN GOTTFRIED ^1752-183;), German 
theologian, was bom at Dorrenzimmem, m the principality of 
Hohenlobe-Oebringen, on the i6th of October 1753. He was 
educated at the state school in Weikersheim, whme hb father 
was superintendent, at the gymnasium at Heiibronn and at the 
univers^ of Gottingen. (3770-1774), studying under J.^ D. 
Michaelb. In 1774 he received the rectorship of the gymnasium 
at Ohrdruf, in the duchy of Gotha, and in the following year was 
made professor of Oriental languages at Jena. On the death 
of Michaelb in 1788 he was elected professor ordinarius at 
Gottingen, where he lectured not only on Oriental brngoagefii tmd 
on the exegesb of the Old and New Testaments, but also on ^ti- 
cal history. lib health was shattered in 1825, but he continued 
his lectures until attacked by fever on the 14th of June 1847. 
lie died on the 37tb of that month. Eichbom has been called 
“ the founder of modem Old Testament critkbm.” He first 
properly recognbed its scope and problems, and began moiw of 
Its most important discussions. “My greatest trouble,’^ he 
says in the preface to the second edition of hb EiiMtung, "1 had 
to bestow on a hitherto unworked field-^n the investigation of 
the inner nature of the Old Testament with thehelp of ,tiie Higher 
Criti ism (not n new name to any humamst).” His invesrig.’tions 
led him to tiie condusion that “ most of the writings of the 
Hela-ews have passed through several hands.” He took for 
granted that all the so-called supernatural facts relating to the 
Old and New Testaments were expikable on natural prmeijiles. 
He sought to judge them from the standpoiiit of the ancient 
wtnld, and to account for them by the superstitious beliefs which 
were then gener^y in vogue. He did not perceive in the biblical 
books any religious ideas of much importance for modem times j 
they interested him merely historicmly aiid for the light they 
cast ilpon antiquity. He regarded many books of the Old 
Testament as spurious, questioned, the genuineness of 2 Peter 
and Jude, denied the Pauline authorship of Timothy and Titus, 
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and Suggested that the canonical gospels were based upon various 
tnuulatioDs and editions of a prunary Aramaic gospel. He did 
not appreciate as sufficiently as David Strauss and the Tiibingen 
critics the difficulties which a natural theory has to surmount, 
nor did he support his conclusions by such elaborate discussions 
as they deemed necessary. 

His principal works were — GtscHichle des Ostindisehen Handels vor 
Mohammed (Ootba, 1775) ; Allgemeine Bibliotheh der bibtischen 
LiUraiur (10 vols.', Leipzig, i787-i8oi;( ; Einteitung in das Alls Testa¬ 
ment (3 vols., Leipzig, 1780-1783) ; Einleilung in das Neue Testament 
U804-1812) ; Etnleitung in die apoktyphischen Biicher des Alien 
Testaments (G6tt., 179^ ; Commentarius in apocalypsin Joannis 
(2 vols., G6tt., 1791): Die Hebr. Propheten (3 vols., G6tt., j8i6- 
1819) ; Allgemeine CeschicMe der Cuitur und Literaiur des neuern 
Europe (z vols., GOtt., 1796-1799) ; Liierdrgeschicbte (ist vol., Gott., 
<799, 2nd ed. <813, 2na vol. 1814) ; GesMchte der Literatur von 
ihrem Anfange his auf die neueslen Zeiten (5 vols., Gott., 1805-1812); 
Ubersicht der Frarubsischen Revolution (2 vols., G6tt., 1797) : Welt- 
eesckichte (3rd ed., 5 vols., Gott., 1819-1820) ; Geschichte der drei 
letsten Jahrhunderte (3rd ed., 6 vols., Hanover, 1817-18:8) ; Ur- 
gescHichte des erlanchten Houses der Welfen (Hanover, 1817). 

See R. W. Mackay, The Tiibingen School and its Antecedents (1863), 
m. 103 fi.; Otto l 4 leiderer. Development of Theology (1890), p. 209 ; 
T. K. Cheyne, Founders of Old Testament Criticism (1893), pp. 13 If. 

BIOMHOBN, KARL FRIEDBICH (1781-1854), German jurist, 
son of the preceding, was bom at Jena on the 20th of November 
1781. He entered the university of Gottingen in 1797. In 1805 
he obtained the professorship of law at Frankfort-on-Odcr, 
holding it till i8ti, when he accepted the same chair at lierlin. 
On the call to arms in 1813 he became a captain of horse, and 
received at the end of the war the decoration of the Iron Cross. 
In 1817 he was offered the chair of law at Gottingen, and, pre¬ 
ferring it to the Berlin professorship, taught there with great 
success till ill-health compelled him to resign in 1828. His 
successor in the Berlin chair having died in 1832, he again entered 
on its duties, but resigned two years afterwards. In 1832 he also 
received an appointment in the ministry of foreign affairs, which, 
with his labours on many state committees and his legal re¬ 
searches and writings, occupied him till his death at Cologne 
on the 4th of July 1854. Eichhoro is regarded as one of the 
principal authorities on German constitutional law. His chief 
work is Deutsche Stoats- und Recklsgeschiehte (Gdttingen, 1808- 
1823, sth ed. 1843-1844). In company with Savigny and 
J. F. L. Gdschen he founded the Zeitschrift fur geschichUiche 
Rechtsmssenschaft. He was the author besides of Etnleitung 
in das deutsche Privatrrcht mit Einschluss des Leknreckis (Gdtt., 
182^ and the Grundsdtze des Kirehenrechls der Katholisehm und 
der Evangelischen Religionspartei in Deutschland, 2 Bde. {il<., 1831- 

iS-M)- 

See Schulte, Karl Friedrich Bichhom, sein Leben und Wirhen 
(1884). 

EICHSTATT, a town and episcopal see of Germany, in the 
kingdom of Bavaria, in the deep and romantic vall^ of the 
Altmflhl, 35 m. S. of Nurembeig, on the railway to Ingolstadt 
and Munich. Pop. (1905) 7701. The town, with its numerous 
spires and remains of medieval fortifications, is very picturesque. 
It has an Evangelical and seven Roman Catholic churches, 
among the latter the cathedral of St Wilibald (first bishop of 
Eichstfitt),—with the tomb of the saint and numerous pictures 
and relics,—^the church of St Walpurgis, sister of Wilibald, 
whose remains rest in the choir, and the Capuchin church, a copy 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Of its secular buildings the most notice¬ 
able are the town hall and the Leuchtenbeig palace, once the 
residence of the prince bishops and later of the dukes of Leuchten- 
berg (how occupied by the court of justice of the district), with 
beautiful grounds. The Wilibaldsbutg, built on a neighbouring 
hill in the 14th pentury by Bishop Bcrtold of Hohenzollem, was 
long the residence of the prince bishops of Eichstfitt, and now 
contains an historical museum. There are an episcopal lyceum, 
a clerical seminary, a classical and a modem school, and numerous 
religious houses. The industries ol the town iifdude bootmaking, 
brewing and the production of lithographic stones. 

Eichstatt (I.iat. Aureatum or Rubilocus) was originally a Roman 
station which, after thej^undation of the bishopric by Boniface 
in 745, developed into a considerable town, which was surrounded 


with walls in 908. The bishops of Eicbstlitt were princes of the 
Empire, subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of the archbishopis 
of Mainz, and ruled over considerable territories in the Circle of 
Franconia. In 1802 the .see was secularized and incorporated 
in Bavaria. In 1817 it was given, with the duchy of Leuchten- 
berg, as a mediatized domain under the Bavarian crown, by the 
king of Bavaria to hi^ son-in-law Eugene de Beauhamais, 
ex-viceroy of Italy, henceforth styled duke of Leuchtenberg. 
In 1855 it reverted to the Bavarian crown. 

EICHWALD, KARL EDUARD VON (1795-1876), Russian 
geologist and physician, was bom at Mitau in Courland on the 
4th of July 1795. He became doctor of medicine and professor 
of zoology in Kazan in 1823; four years later professor of zoology 
and comparative anatomy at Vilna; in 1838 professor of 
zoology, mineralogy and medicine at St Petersburg; and finally 
professor of palaeontology in the institute of mines in that city. 
He travelled much in the Russian empire, and was a keen 
observer of its natural history and geology. He died at St 
Petersburg on the 10th of November 1876. His published works 
include Reise auf dem Caspisehen Meere und in den Caucasus, 
2 vols. (.Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 1834-1838); Die Vnselt Russ- 
lands (St Petersburg, *840-1845); Lethaea Kossica, ou paUonio- 
kigie de la Russie, 3 vols. (Stuttgart, 1852-1868), with Atlases. 

EIDER, a river of Prussia, in the province of Schleswig- 
Holstein. It rises to the south of Kiel, in Lake Redder, flows 
first north, then west (with wide-sweeping curves), and after a 
course of 117 m. enters the North Sea at Tonning. It is navigable 
up to Rendsburg, and is embanked through the marshes across 
which it mns in its lower course. Since the reign of Charlemagne, 
the Eider (originally Agyr Dfv—Neptune’s gate) was known 
as Romani terminus imperii and was recognized as the boundary 
of the Empire in 1027 by the emperor Conrad II., the founder 
of the Sahan dynasty. In the controversy arising out of the 
Schleswig-Holstein Question, which culminated in the war of 
Austria and Prussia against Denmark in 1864, tlie Eider gave 
its name to the “ Eider Danes,” the intransigeant Danish party 
which maintained that Schleswig (Sondcrjylknd, South Jutland) 
was by nature and historical tradition an integral part of Den¬ 
mark. The Eider Canal (Eider-Kanal), which was constmeted 
between 1777 and 1784, leaves the Eider at the point where the 
river turns to the west and enters the Bay of Kiel at Holtenau, It 
was hampered by sue sluices, but was used annually by some 
4000 vessels, and until its conversion in 1887-1895 into the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal afforded the only direct connexion between 
the North Sea and the Baltic. 

EIDER (Icelandic, Msur), a large marine duck, the Somateria 
mollissima of ornithologists, famous for its down, which, from 
its extreme lightness and elasticity, is in great request for filling 
bed-coverlets. This bird generally frequents low rocky islets 
near the coast, and in Iceliuid and Norway has long been afforded 
every encouragement and protection, a fine being inflicted for 
killing it during the breeding-season, or even for firing a gun near 
its haunts, while artificial nesting-places are in many localities 
contrived for its further accommodation. From the care thus 
taken of it in those countries it has become exceedingly tame at 
its chief resorts, which are strictly regarded as property, and the 
taking of eggs or down from them, except by authorized persons, 
is severely punished by law. In appearance the eider is some¬ 
what clumsy, though it flies fast and dives admirably. The 
female is of a dark reddish-brown colour barred with brownish- 
black. The adult male in spring is conspicuous by his pied 
plumage of velvet-black beneath, and white above: a patch 
of shining sea-green on his head is only seen on close inspection. 
This plumage he is considered not to acquire until his third 
ye^, being when youn^ almost exactly like the female, and 
it is certain that the birds which have not attained their full 
dress remain in flocks by themselves without going to the 
breeding-stations. The nest is generally in some convenient 
comer among large stones, hollowed in the soil, and furnished 
with a few bits of dry grass, seaweed or heather. By tiw time 
that the full number of eggs (which rarely if ever exceeds five) 
is laid the down is added. Generally the eggs and down a» 
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taken at intervals of a few days by the owners of the “ eider- 
lold,” and the birds are thus kept depositing both during the 
whole season; but some experience is needed to ensure the 
greatest profit from each commodity. Every duck is ultimately 
allowed to hatch an egg or two to keep up the stock, and the 
down of the last nest is gathered ^ter the birds have left the spot. 
The story of the drake’s furnishing *down, after the duck’s 
supply is exhausted, is a fiction. He never goes near the nest. 
The eggs have a strong flavour, but are much relished by both 
Icelanders and Norwegians. In the Old World the eider breeds 
in suitable localities from Spitsbergen to the Fame Islands off 
the coast of Northumberland—where it is known as St Cuthbert’s 
duck. Its food consists of marine animals (molluscs and crus¬ 
taceans), and hence the young are not easily reared in captivity. 
The eider of the New World differs somewhat, and has been 
described as a distinct species {S. dresseri). Though much 
diminished in numbers by persecution, it is still abundant on 
the coast of Newfoundland and thence northward. In Greenland 
also eiders are very plentiful, and it is supposed that three- 
fourths of the suppljr of down sent to Copenhagen comes from 
that country. The limits of the eider’s northern range are not 
known, but the Arctic expedition of 1875 did not meet with it 
after leaving the Danish settlements, and its place was taken 
by an allied species, the king-duck ( 5 . spectahilis), a very beautiful 
bird which sometimes appears on the British coast. ’The female 
greatly resembles that of the eider, but the male has a black 
chevron on his chin and a bright orange promirience on his 
forehead, which last seems to have given the species its English 
name. On the west coast of North America the eider is repre¬ 
sented by a species ( 5 . v-nigrum) with a like chevron, but other¬ 
wise resembling the Atlantic bird. In the same waters two 
other fine species are also found ( 5 . fischeri and S. stellert), one 
of which (the latter) also inhabits the Arctic coast of Russia 
and East Finmark and has twice reached England. The Labra¬ 
dor duck (iS. labradoria), now extinct, also belongs to this 
group- . . (A. N.) 

EIFEL^ a district of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine Province, 
between the Rhine, the Moselle and the frontier of the grand 
duchy of Luxemburg. It is a hilly region, most elevated in the 
eastern part (Hohe Eifel), where there are several points from 
2000 up to 2410 ft. above sea-level. In the west is the Schneifels 
or Schnee-Eifel; and the southern part, where the most pictur¬ 
esque scenery and chief geological interest is found, is called 
the Vorder Eifel. 

The Eifel is an ancient massif of folded Devonian rocks 
upon the margins of which, near Hillesheim and towards Bitburg 
and Trier, rest unconformably the nearly undisturbed sandstones, 
marls and limestones of the Trias. On the southern border, 
at Wittlich, the terrestrial deposits of the Permian Rothliegende 
are also met with. The slates and sandstones of the Lower 
Devonian form by far the greater pmrt of the region; but folded 
amongst these, in a series of troughs running from south;west 
to north-east lie the fossiliferous limestones of the Middle 
Devonian, and occasionally, as for example near Budesheim, 
a few small patches of the Upper Devonian. Upon the ancient 
floor of folded Devonian strata stand numerous small volcanic 
cones, many of which, though long extinct, are still very perfect 
in form. The precise age of the eruptions is uncertain. The 
only sign of any remaining volcanic activity is the emission in 
many places of carbon dioxide and of heated waters. There is no 
historic or legendary record of any eruption, but nevertheless the 
eruptions must have continued to a very recent geological period. 
The lavas of Papenkaule are clearly posterior to the excavation 
of the valley of the Kyll, and an outflow of basalt has forced 
the Uess to seek a new course. The volcanic rocks occur both 
as tuffs and as lava-flows. They are chiefly leucite and nepheline 
rocks, such as leucitite, leucitophym and nephelinite, but Iwalt 
and trachyte also occur. The leucite lavas of Niedermendig con¬ 
tain hauyne in abundance. The most extensive and continuous 
area of volcanic rocks is that surrounding the Laacher See and 
extending eastwards to Neuwied and Coblenz and even beyond 
the Rhine, 
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The numerous so-called crater-lakes or utam of ffie Eiti 
present several features of interest. They do not, as a rule, 
lie in true craters at the summit of volcanic cones, but rather 
in hollows which have been formed by ex{dosions. Tbe most 
remarkable group is that of Daun^ where t^ three depessions 
of Gemfind, Weinfeld and Schalkenmehren have been Li^owed 
out in the Lower Devonian strata. The first of these shows-no 
sign of either lavas w scoriae, but volcanic rocks occur on the 
maigins of the other two. The two largest lakes in the Rifel 
region, however, are the Laacher See in the hills west of Anderr 
nKh on the Rhme, and the Pulvermaar S.E. ^ the Daun group, 
with its shores of peculiar volcanic sand, which also appears m 
its waters as a black powder {pubier). 

EIFFEL TOWEB. Erected for ^e exposition of 1889, the 
Eiffel Tower, in the Champ de Mars, Paris, is by far the behest 
artificial structure in the world, and its height of 300 metres 
(984 ft.) surpasses that of the obelisk at Washington by 429 ft., 
and that of St Paul’s cathedral by 580 ft. Its framework is 
composed essentially of four uprights, which rise from the 
corners of a square measuring 100 metres on the side; thus the 
area it covers at its base is nearly a} acres. 'These uprights 
are supported on huge piers of masonry and concrete, the 
foundations for which were carried down, by the aid of iron 
caissons and compressed air, to a depth of about 15 metres on 
the side next the Seine, and about 9 metres on the other side. 
At first they curve upwards at an angle of 54®; then they 
gradually become straighter, until they unite in a single shaft 
rather more than half-way up. The first platform, at a height 
of 57 metres, has an area of 5860 sq. yds., and is reached either 
by staircases or lifts. The next, accessible by lifts only, is 115 
metres up, and has an area of 32 sq. yds.; while the third, at 
276, supporte a pavilion capable of holding 800 persons. Nearly 
25 metres higher up still is the lantern, with a gallery 5 metres 
in diameter. The work of building this structure, which is 
mainly composed of iron lattice-work, was begun on the 28th 
of January 1887, and the full height was reached on the 13th of 
March 1889. Besides being one of the sights of Paris, to which 
visitors resort in order to enjoy the extensive view that can be 
had from its higher galleries on a clear day, the tower is used to 
some extent for scientific and semi-scientific purposes; thus 
meteorological observations are carried on. The engineer under 
whose direction the tower was constructed was Alexandre 
Gustave Eiffel (bom at Dijon on the isth of December 1832), 
who had already had a wide experience in the construction of 
large metal bridges, and who designed the huge sluices for the 
Panama Canal, when it was under the French company. 

EILDOR HILLS, a group of three conical hills, of volcanic 
origin, in Roxburghshire, Gotland, 1 m. S. by E. of Melrose, 
about equidistant from Melrose and St Boswells stations on the 
North British railway. They were once known as Eldune—the 
Eldunum of Simeon of Durham (fl. 1130)—probably derived from 
the Gaelic aiU, “ rock,” and dun, “ hill ”; but the name is also 
said to be a corruption of the Cymric moeldun, " bold hill.” 
The northern peak is 1327 ft. high, the central 1385 ft and the 
southern 1216 ft Whether or not the Roman station of Tri- 
montium was situated here is matter of controversy. According 
to General Wilham Roy (1726-1790) Trimontium—so called, 
according to this theory, from the triple Eildon heights—was 
Old Melrose; other authorities incline to place the station on the 
nortoem shore of the Solway Firth. The Eildons have b«n the 
subject of much legendary lore. Jfichael Scot (1175-1234), 
acting as a confederate of the Evil One (so the fable runs) cleft 
Eildon Hall, then a single cone, into the three eidsting peaks. 
Another legend states toat ArUuir and bis knights sleep in a 
vault beneath the Eildons. A third l^end centres in Thomas 
of Erceldoune. The Eildon Tree Stone, a large moss-covered. 
boulte, lying on the high road as it bends towards the west 
within 2 _m. of Murose, marks the spot where the Fairy Queen 
led hi^ into her realms in the heart of the hills. Other placn 
associated with this legend may still be identified Huntly 
Banks, where “ true Thomas ” Uy and watched the queen's 
approadi, is hidf a mile west of the Eildon Tree Stone,'aiid on the 
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west side of the Kflis is ^le Burn, « stremniet l^at feeds the 
Tweed and probably derives its name from his ghostijr visitor. 
Here, too, is Rhymer’s glen, tUthough the name was invented 

Sir Walter Scott, who added the dell to his Abbotefoid estote. 
Bowden, to the south of the hills, was the birthplace of the po^ 
■nionsas Aird (1809-1876) and James Thomson, and its parish 
church contains the bunal-place of the dukes of Roxburghe. 
Eildon Hidl is a seat of the duke of Buccleuch. 

fflUniBVltG, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Saxrniy, on an island formed by the Mulde, 31 m. E. from 
Halle, at the junction of the railwa^ Hafle-Cottbus smd Leipzig- 
Eilenburg. Pop. (1905) 13,145. There are ttu^ churches, two 
Evangelical and one Roman Catholic. The industries of the 
town include the numufacture of chemicals, cloth, qufltmg, 
calico, cigars and agricukural implements, bleaching, dyeing, 
basket-mdring, carriage-building and trade in cattle. In the 
neighbourhood ie the iron foundry of Erwinbof. Opposite the 
town, on the stiep left bank of the Mulde, is the castle from 
which it derives its name, the original seat of the noble family 
of Eulenburg. This castle (Ilburg) is mentioned in records of 
the reigns of Henry the Fowler as an important outpost against 
the Sorbs and Wends. The town itself, originally called 
Miidenau, is of great antiquity. It is first mentioned as a town 
in 981. when it belonged to the house of Wettin and was the 
chW town of the East Mark. In 1386 it was incorporated in 
the margraviate of Meissen. In 1815 it passed to Prussia. 

See Gundormann, CAroatA ier Sladt Eiimburg (Eilenbsrg, 1879). 

EINBECK, or Etmbbck, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
Movince of Hanover, on the 11 m, 50 m. by rail S. of Hanover. 
Pop. {1905) 8709. It is an old-fashioned town with tnany quaint 
wooden houses, notable among them the “ Nortbeimhaus,” a 
beautiful specimen of medieval architecture. There are several 
churches, among them the Alexanderkirche, containing the 
tombs of the pnnces of Grubenl^en, and a synagogue. The 
schools include a Realfymnasitm {i.e. predominantly for 
" modem ” subjects), technical schools for the advanced study 
of machine-making, for weaving and for the textile industries, 
a preparatory training-college and a police school. The in¬ 
dustries include brewing, weaving and the manufacture of 
doth, carpets, tobacco, sugar, leather-grease, toys and roofing- 
felt. 

Einbeck grew up originally round the monastery of St 
Ate-xander (founded 1080), famous for its relic of the Tme Blood. 
It is first recorded as a town in 1274, and in the 14th century 
was the seat of (he princes of Grubenhagen, a branch of the 
ducal house of Brunswick. The town su^equently joined the 
Hanseatic I^hgue. in the 15th century it became famous for 
its beer (" Eimbecker,” whence the familiar “ Bock ”). In 1540 
the Reformation was introduced by Duke Philip ol Bmnswick- 
Stdtzderhdden (d. 155*), with the death of whose son Philip II. 
(1396) die Grubenhagen line became extinct. In 16*6, during 
the Thirty Years’ War, Einbeck was taken by Pappenheim and 
in OctobCT 164* hy Piocoloroini. In 1643 it was evacuated by the 
Imperialists. In 1761 its walls were raz<^ by the Fbench. 

See H. L. Hadaiid, ■CmcA. tier Stait Einbeck, a Bde. (Einbeck, 
1854-1839: afanidginentiO'A. 1881). 

BINDHOVBII, a town in the province of North Brabant, 
Holland, and a railway junction 8 m. by rail W. fay S. of 
Helmond. Pop. (1900) 4730. Like Tilburg wd Hstoond it 
has devdoped in modem timK into a flourishing induslrial 
centre, having linen, woollen, cotton, tobacco and cigar, 
matches, &c., factories and several breweries. 

BiffHARD («. 770-840), the friend and biographer of Qiarle- 
mtfnc; he is also called Einhartus, Ainhardus or Heinhardus, 
in Boine of the early manuscripts. About the lotli century 
the name was altered uito Agenardus, and then to Egpnhardus, 
or Egirfliartus, but, although these variatfens were largely used 
in the English and French languages, the fonm Eiahardus, or 
Einhartus, is unquestionably the ri^t one. , 

According to ON sta^ent of Walalriid Stmbo, Eiifluird waa 
bom in the dwtriitt wfireh is watered by the river Miain, and his 
Imth has been fixed at about 770. His parents were of noble 


birth, and were probably named Einhart and Bngilfiit; and 
their son was ecbcated in the monastery of Fukia, where he 
was certainly residing in 788 and in 791. Owing to his intelligence 
and afailiW ht was transferred, not later than 796, from Fulda 
to the pai^ of Charlemagne by abbot Baugulf; and he soon 
became very intimate wjth the king and his family, and under¬ 
took various important duties, one writer calling him itmesHcust 
pdalii regah's. He was a member of the group of Bch(^ps who 
gathered around Charlemagne, and was entrusted with the 
charge of the public buildings, receiving, according to a huihion 
(hen prevalent, the scriptur^ name of Bezaleel (Exodus xxxi. a 
and XXXV. 30-35) owing to his artistic skiU. It haS' be»i supposed 
that he was responsible for the erection of the basilica at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where he resided with the emperor, and the other 
buildings mentioned in diapter xvii. of his Vt'Ui Karoli Magni, 
but there is no express statement to this effect. In 806 Charle¬ 
magne sent him to Rome to obtain the si^ture of Poi» Leo III. 
to a will which he bad made concerning the division of his 
empire ; and it was possibly owing to Einhard’s influence that 
in 813, after (he death of his two elder sons, the emperor made 
his remaining son, Louis, a partner with himself in the imperial 
dignity. When Louis became sole emperor in 814 he retained 
his father’s minister in his former position; then in 817 made 
him tutor to his son, Lothair, afterwards the emperor LoAair 1 .; 
and showed him many other marks of favour. Einhard married 
Emma, or Imma, a sister of Bemharius, bishop of Worms, and 
a tradition of the rzthoentury represented this lady as a daughter 
of Charlemajgne, and invented a romantic storv with regard to 
the courtship which deserves to be noticed as it frequently 
appears in literature. Einhard is said to have visited the 
emperor’s daughter regularly and secretly, and on one occasion 
a fall of snow made it impossible for him to walk away without 
leaving footprints, which would lead to his detection. This risk, 
however, was obviated by the foresight of Emma, who carried 
her lover across the court^rd of the palace ; a scene which was 
witnessed by Charlemagne, who next morning narrated the 
occurrence to his counsellors, and asked for their advice. Very 
severe punishments were suggested for the clandestine lover, 
but the emperor rewarded the devotion of the pair by consenting 
to their mmfiage. This story is, of course, improbable, and is 
further discredited by the fact that Einhard does not mention 
Emma among the number of Charlemagne’s children. Moreover, 
a similar story has been told of a daughter of the emperor 
Henry III. It is uncertain whether Einhard had any children. 
He addressed a letter to a person named Vussin, whom he calls 
fit and mi mie, but, as Vussin is not mentioned in documents 
in which his interests as Einhard’s son would have been 
concerned, it is possible that be was only a young man in whom 
he took a special interest. In January 815 the emperor Louis 1 . 
bestowed on Einhard and his wife Ae domains of Michelstadt 
and Mulinheim in (he Odenwald, and in the charter conveying 
these lands he is called simply Einhardus, but, in a document 
dated the and of June of the same year, he is referred to as abbot. 
After this time he is mentioned as he^ of several monasteries : 
St Peter, Mount Blandin and St Bavon at Ghent, St Servais 
at Maastricht, St Cloud near Parfe, and Fontenelle near Rouen, 
and he tdso had charge of the church of St John the Baptist 
at Pavia. 

During the quarrels which took place between Louis I. and 
his sons, in consequence of the emperor’s second marri^, 
Einhard’s efforts were directed to making peace, but after a time 
he grew tired of the troubles and intrigues of court life, in 818 
he had given his estate at Michdlstadt to the abbey of Lorsch, 
but he retained Mulinheim, where about 897 he founded an 
abbey and erected a church, to which he transported some relics 
of St Peter and St Marcetlinus, which he had procured from 
Rome. To Mulinheim, which was afterwards called Seligenstadt, 
he finsHy retirwi in 830. His wife, who had been his constant 
hdper, and Whom he had not put away on becomii^ an abbot, 
died in 836, amd after receivinga visit from the emperor, Einhard 
died on the 14^1 of March B40. He was buried at Seligenstadt, 
and his epitaph was written by Hrabanus Maurus. Eiidiard 





WM a man of very short stature, a feature on which Alcuin wrote ‘ 
an epigrarn. Consequently he was called Nardtdus, a diminutive 
form of Einhardus, and his great industry and activity caused 
him to be likened to an ant He was also a man of learning and 
culture. Reaping the benefits of the revival of learning brought 
about by Charlemagne, he was on intimate terms with Akruin, 
was well versed in Latin literature, anS knew some Greek. His 
most famous work is his Vita Koreli Magni, to which a prologue 
was added by Walafrid Strabo. Written in imitation of the 
De mitt Caesarum of Suetonius, this is the best contemporary 
account of the life of Charlemagne, and could only have been 
written by one who was very intimate with the emperor and his 
court It is, moreover, a work of some artistic merit, although 
not free from inaccuracies. It was written before Sat, and having 
been very popular during tire middle ages, was first printed 
at Cologne in 1521. G. H. Pertz collated more than sixty 
manuscripts for his edition of 1829, and others have since come 
to light Other works by Einhard are: Epistolae, which are of 
considerable importance for the history of the times; Historia 
iranflaiionis beaiorum ChrisU mariynm MarceUini ei Petri, 
which gives a curious account of how the bones of these martyrs 
were stolen and conveyed to Seligenstadt, and what miracles 
they wrought j and De adaranda cruce, a treatise which has only 
recently come to light, and which bos been published by E. 
Diimmler in the Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft jiir allere deutscke 
Gesehichtskmide, Band xi. (Hanover, 1886). It has been asserted 
that Einhard was the author of some of the Frahki.sh annals, 
and especially of part of the annals of Lorsch (Annales Lauris- 
senses majores), and part of the annals of Fulda (Annales 
Fuldenses). Muck discussion has taken place on this question, 
and several of the most eminent of German historians, Ranke 
among them, have taken part therein, but no certain decision 
has been reached. 

The literature on Einhard is very extensive, os nearly all those 
who deal witli Charlcma^c, early German and ear^ French Uteia- 
tiu'c, treat of liim. Editions of his works are by A. Teulet, Einhardi 
omnia nuae extant opera (Paris, 1840-1843), with a French transkition; 
P. Jafle, in the Btldiothera rertm Germanicarum, Band iv. (Berlin, 
tSdy): G. H. Pertz in the Monumenta Germaniae historica, Bande 
i. and ii. (Hanover, 1B26-1829), and J. P. Migne in the Patrotogia 
Latina, tomes 97 and 104 (Paris, 18&). The Vita Karoli Magni, 
edited by G. H. Pertz and G. Wnitz, has been published separately 
(Hanover, 1880). Among the various translations of the Vita may 
be mentioned an English one by W. Glaister (I/}ndon, 1877) and a 
German one by O. Abel (Leipzig, 1893). For a complete bibliography 
of Einhard, see A. Potthast, Bibliotheca historica, pp. 394-397 
(Berlin, 1896), and W. Wattcnbach, Deutschlands Geschichtsquetlen, 
Band i. (BerUn, 1904). (A. W. H.») 

EINHORN, DAVID (1809-1879), leader of the Jcwislr reform 
movement in the United States of America, was born in Bavaria. 
He was a supporter of the principles of Abraham Geiger (q.v.), 
and while still in Germany advocated the introduction of prayers 
in the vernacular, the exclusion of nationalistic hopes from the 
synagogue service, and oUier ritual modifications. In 1855 he 
migrated to America, where he became the acknowledged leader 
of reform, and laid the foundation of the regime under which the 
mass of American Jews (excepting the newly arrived Russians) 
now worship. In 1858 he published his revised prayer book, 
which has formed the model for all subsequent revisions. In 1861' 
he strongly supported the anti-slavery party, and was forced 
to leave Bdtiraore where he then ministered. He continued his 
work first in Philadelphia and later in New York. (I. A.) 

EINSIEDELN, the most populous town in the Swiss canton of 
Schwyz. It is built on the right bank of the Aipbach (an ^uent 
of the SiUn, at a heightof zpoS ft above the sea-level on a rather 
bare moorland, and by rail is 25 m. S.E. of Zurich, or by a round¬ 
about railway, route about 38 m. north of flchwyz, with which 
it communicates direedy over the Hacken Pass (4649 ft) or the 
Holzegg Pass (4616 ft). In 1900 the pwulation was 8496, aU 
(save 75) Romsmists all (save in) German-speaking. The 
town is entirely dependent on the great Benedictine abl^ that 
rises slightly above it to toe east Close to its present site 
Meinnw, a hermit, was murdered in 861 by two robbers, whose 
crime was made known by Meinrad’s two pet ravens. Early 


in toe 10th century Benno, a hermit, robuiit l!he holy man's ceil, 
but the abbey proper was not founded till adxiat 934, the churto 
havi^ been consecrated (it is said by dirist HifnseU) in 948. 
In 1274 the dignity of a psince of toe Holy Roman Baffin was 
confirmed by the emperor to toe reign^ itobot <Mginally 
under the protection of the counts of RapperswII (to which town 
on the lake of Zurich the old pilgrkns’ way still leads over toe 
Etzd Pass, 3146 ft, with its ch^el and inn), this position paased 
by marria^ with their heiress in 1293 to the Laufen«t»g or 
cadet line of the Habsburgs, but from 1386 was permanently 
occupied by Schwyz. A black wooden image of'the Virgin ilnd 
the fame of St Meinrad caused throngs of" pilgrims to resort 
to Einsiedeln in the middle ages, and iven now it is much 
frequented, particularly about toe 14th of September. The 
existing buildings date from the 18th century'Only, whfle the 
treasury and the library still contain mi^ precious objects, 
despite the sack by the French in 17^. Tnere are now about 
100 fully fwofessed monks, who direct several educational 
institutions. The Black Virgin has a special chapel in the stately 
church. Zwingli was toe parish priest of EinsiJsdeln 1516-1518 
(before he became a Protestant), while near toe town PiaracBlBus 
(1493-1541), the celebrated philosopher, was born. 

See Father O. Rtagholz, Geechickle d. furttl. BinedMiaeriUftu 
Einsiedeln, vol. i. (to 1326), (Einsiedeln, 1904). (W. A. B. C.) 

EISEMAf^, a town of Germany, second capital of toe grand- 
duchy of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, lies at the north-west foot 
of the Thuringian forest, at the confluence of the Nesse and 
Hfirsel, 32 m. by rail W. from Erfurt. Pop. (1905) 35,123. 
The town mainly consists of a long street, running from east to 
west Off this are^ the market square, containing the grand- 
ducal palace, built in 1742, where the duchess H^line of Orleans 
long resided, the town-hall, and the late Gothic St Georgen- 
kirtoe; and the square on which stands the Nikclaikirofae, a 
fine Romanesque buildii^, built about 1150 and restored in 1887. 
Noteworthy are also the Kleracla, a small castJe dating from 
1260; the Lutherhaus, in whidi the reformer stayed with the 
Ck)tta family in 1498; the house in which Sebastian Bach was 
born, and that (now a museum) in which Fritz Reuter lived 
(1863-1874). There ore monuments to the two former in the 
town, while toe resting-ifiace of the latter in the cemetery ia 
merited by a less pretentious memorial. Eisenach has a school 
of forestry, a school of design, a classical school (Gymnasium) 
and modern school (Redgymnasium), a deaf and dumb school, a 
teachers’ seminaty, a theatre and a Wagner museum. ITw 
most important industries of the town are worsted-spinning, 
carriage and wagon building, and the making of coloun and 
pottery. Among otoers are ^ manufacture of <%ai8, cement 
pipes, iron-ware and machines, alabaster ware, shoes, katiier^ 
&c., cabinet-making, brewing, granite quarrying and Worldly, 
tile-making, and saw- and corn-milling. 

The natural beauty of its surroundings and the extensive 
forests of toe district have of late years attracted many summer 
residents. Magnificently situated on a precipitous hill, 600 ft 
above the town to the south, is the historic Wartburg (q.v.), toe 
ancient castle of toe landgraves of Thuringia, tomous as the 
scene of the contest of Minnesingers immor^ized in Wi^er’t 
Tannhauser, and as toe place where Lutoer, on his return from 
toe diet of Worms in 1521, was kept in hidmg and made his 
translation of the Bible, On a high rock adjacent to the Wart¬ 
burg are the ruins of the castle of Midelstein. 

Eisenach (Isenactm) was foundeif in 1070 1 ^ Louis II. toe 
Springer, landgrave of Thurit^ia, and its histoiy durii^ toe 
middle ages was closely bound up With that of the Wartouig, 
the seat of the landgraves. The Klemda, mentioned above, 
was built Sophia (d. 1284), daughter of the Iwidgrave Louis 
IV.,_ and wife of Duke Henry IL of Brabant, to defend tiie town 
against Henry III., margrave of Meissen, during the Buccesqim 
contest that fdlowed the extinction of toe male line of the 
Thuringian landgraves in 1247. The {wincitHdity of Kis wisch 
fell tH toe Saxon house of Wettin In 2440, and in toe pontition of 
1485 fonned part of the territorteS given to tod Eroestine hne. 
It was a separata Saxon duchy from 1596 to 1638, from 1640 
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to 1644, and ogaiif from 166a to 1741, when it finally fell to Saxe- 
Weimar. The town of Eisenach, by reason of its associations, 
has been a favourite centre for the religious propaganda of 
Evangelical Germany, and since 185a it 1 ms been the scene of 
the annual conference of the German Evangelical Church, known 
as the Eisenach conference. 

See Trinins, Eistnach und Vmgehung (Minden, 1900); and H. A. 
Daniel, OettischlaHd (Leipzig, 1893), and further references in U. 
Chevalier, " Repertoire des sources,” &c., Topo-bibliogr. (Mont- 
beliard, 1894^899), s.v. 

EISBKBERG (Isehberg), a town of Germany, in the duchy of 
Saxe-Altenburg, on a plateau between the rivers Saale and 
Elster, 30 m. S.W. from Zeitz, and connected with the railway 
Leipzig-Gera by a branch to Crossen. Pop. (1905) 8884. It 
possesses an old castle, several churches, und monuments to 
Duke Christie of Sjoce^Eisenberg (d. 1707), Bismarck, and the 
philosopher Kari Christian Friedrich Krause {q.v.). Its principal 
industries are weaving, and the manufacture of machines, 
ovens, furniture, pianos, porcelain and sausages. 

See Bach, Chronikde* Stadt und des Amtes Eisenberg (Eiscnb.,1843). 

EISENERZ (“ Iron .ore ”), a market-place and old mining 
town in Styria, Austria, 68 m. N.W. of Graz by rail. Pop. 
(1900) 6494. It is situated in a deep valley, dominated on the 
east by the Pfaffenstein (6140 ft.), on the west by the KaLser- 
schild (6830 ft), and on the south by the Erzberg (5030 ft). It 
has an interesting cxsonple of a medieval fortified church, a 
Gothic edifice founded by Rudolph of Habsbutg in the 13th 
century and rebuilt in the 16th. The Erzberg or Ore Mountain 
furnishes such rich ore that it is quarried in the open air like 
stone, in the summer months. There is documentary evidence 
of the mines having been worked as far back as the 12th century. 
They afford employment to two or three thousand hands in 
summer and about half as many in winter, and yield some 
800,000 tons of iron per annum. Eisenerz is connected with the 
mines by the Erzberg railway, a bold piece of engineering work, 
14 m. long, constructed on the Abt’s rack-and-pinion system. 
It passes through some beautiful scenery, and descends to 
Vordemberg (pop. 3111), an important centre of the iron trade 
situated on the south side of the Erzberg. Eisenerz possesses, 
in addition, twenty-five furnaces, which produce iron, and 
particularly steel, of exceptional excellence. A few miles to the 
N.W. of Eisenerz lies the castle of Leopoldstein, and near it the 
beautiful Leopoldsteiner Lake. This lake, with its dark-green 
water, situated at an altitude of 2028 ft., and surrounded on all 
sides by high peaks, is not big, but is very deep, having a depth 
of 520 ft. 

EI8LEBEN (lAt. Islebia), a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Saxony, 24 m. W. by N. from Halle, on the railway 
to Nordhausen and Cassel. Pop. (1905) 23,898. It is divided 
into an old and a new town (Altstadt and Neustadt). Among 
its principal building are the church of St Andrew (Andreas- 
kirche), which contains numerous monuments of the counts of 
Mansfeld; the church of St Peter and St Paul (Peter-Paulkirche), 
containing the font in which Luther was baptized ; the royal 
gymnasiuin (classical school), founded by Luther shortly before 
hjs death in 1546; and the hospital. Eisleben is celebrated 
as the place where Luther was bom and died. The house in 
which he was bom was burned in i68g, but was rebuilt in 1693 
as a free school for orphans. This school fell into decay under 
the regime of the kingdom of Westphalia, but was restored in 
1817 by Kii^ JVederick Willira III. of Prussia, who, in 1819, 
transferred it to a new building behind the old house. The 
house in which Luther died was restored towards the end of the 
19th century, and his death chamber is still preserved. A 
broriM statue of Luther by Rudolf Siemerii^ (t83S~i90S) was 
unveiled in 1883. Eisleben has long been the centre of an 
important mining district (Luther was a miner’s son), the 
principal products being silver and copper. It ^xjssesses smelting 
works and a school of mining. 

The ^liest KOord of Eisleben is dated 974. In 1045, at 
which time it belonged^to the counts of Mansfeld, it received 
the right' to hold markets, coin money, and levy tolls. From 
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1531 to 1710 it was the seat of the cadet line of the counts of 
Mansfeld-Eisleben. After the extinction of the main line of 
the counts of Mansfeld, Eisleben fell to Saxony, and, in the 
partition of Saxony by the congress of Vienna in 1815, was 
assigned to Prussia. 

See G. Grdssler, Urhmidliche Gesch. Eislebens his sum Ende des /s. 
Jahrhunderts (Halle, 18737 ; Chronicon Islebiense ; Eisleben Stadt- 
chronih aus den Jahren 1^30-1738, edited from the original, with 
notes by Grdssler and Sommer (Eisleben, 1882). 

EISTEDDFOD (plural Eisteddfodau), the national bardic con¬ 
gress of Wales, the objects of which are to encourage bardism 
and music and the general literature of the Welsh, to maintain 
the Welsh language and customs of the country, and to foster and 
cultivate a patriotic spirit amongst the people. This institution, 
so peculiar to Wales, is of very ancient origin.' The term 
Eisteddfod, however, which means “a session” or “sitting,” 
was probably not applied to bardic congresses before the 12th 
century. 

The Eisteddfod in its present character appears to have 
originated in the time of Owain ap Maxen Wledig, who at the 
close of the 4th century was elected to the chief sovereignty 
of the Britons on the departure of the Romans. It was at this 
time, or soon afterwards, that the laws and usages of the Gorsedd 
were codified and remodelled, and its motto of “ Y gwir yn erbyn 
y byd ” (’fhe truth against the world) given to it. “ Chairs ” 
(with which the Eisteddfod as a national institution is now 
inseparably connected) were also established, or ratlier perhaps 
resuscitated, about the same time. The chair was a kind of 
convention where disciples were trained, and bardic matters 
discussed preparatory to the great Gorsedd, each chair having a 
distinctive motto. There are now existing four chairs in Wales,— 
namely, the “ royal ” chair of Powys, whose motto is “ A laddo 
a leddir ” (He that slayeth shall be slain); that of Gwent und 
Glamorgan, whose motto is “ Duw a phob daioni ” (God and all 
goodness); that of Dyfed, whose motto is “ Colon wrth galon ” 
(Heart with heart); and that of Gwynedd, or North Wales, whose 
motto is “ lesu,” or “ 0 lesu! na’d gamwaith ” (Jesus, or Oh 
Jesus! suffer not iniquity). 

The first Eisteddfod of which any account seems to have 
descended to us was one held on the banks of the Conway in 
the 6th century, under the auspices of Maelgwn Gwynedd, prince 
of North Wales. Maelgwn on this occasion, in order to prove 
the superiority of vocal song over instrument^ music, is recorded 
to have offered a reward to such bards and minstrels as should 
swim over the Conway. There were several competitors, but on 
thelf arrival on the opposite shore the harpers found themselves 
unable to play owing to the injury their harps had sustained 
from the water, while the bards were in as good tune as ever. 
King Cadwaladr also presided at an Eisteddfod about the 
middle of the 7th century. 

Griffith ap Cynan, prince of North Wales, who had been born 
in Ireland, brought with him from that country many Irish 
ntusicians, who greatly improved the music of Wales. During 
his long reign of 56 years he offered great encouragement to 
bards, harpers and minstrels, and framed a code of laws for their 
better regulation. He held an Eisteddfod about the beginning 
of the 12th century at Caerwys in Flintshire, “ to which there 
repaired all the musicians of Wales, and some also from England 
and Scotland.” For many years afterwards the Eisteddfod 
appears to have been held trieimially, and to have enforced the 
rigid observance of the enactments of Griffith ap Cynan. The 
places at which it was generally held were Aberffraw, formerly 
the royal seat of the princes of North Wales; Dynevor, the 
royal castle of the pnnees of South Wales; and Mathrafal, 
the royal palace of the princes of Powys; and in later times 

’ According to the Welsh Triads and other historical records, the 
Gorsedd or assembly (an essential part of the modern Eisteddfod, 
from which indeed the latter sprung is as old at least as the time of 
Prydain the son of iEdd the Great, who lived many centuries before 
the Christian era. Upon the destruction of the political ascendancy 
of the Druids, the Gorsedd lost its political importance, though it 
seems to have long afterwards retained its institutional character as 
the medium for preserving the laws, doctrines and traditions of 
bardism. 
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Caerwys in Flintshire received that honouraUe distinction, it 
having been the princely residence of Uewtiyn the Last Scrae 
of these Eisteddfodau were conducted in a style of great magni* 
ficence, under the patronage of the native princes. At ChristniM 
1107 Cadwgan, the son of Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, prince of Powys, 
held an Eisteddfod in Cardigan Castlj, to which he invited the 
bards, harpers and minstrels, “ the best to be found in all Wales ”; 
and “ he gave them chairs and subjects of emulation accordirrg 
to the custom of the feasts of King Arthur.” In 1x76 Rhys ab 
Gruffydd, prince of South Wales, held an Eisteddfod in the same 
castle on a scale of still greater magnificence, it having been 
proclaimed, we are told, a year before it took pla(», “ over Wales, 
England, Scotland, Ireland and many other countries.” 

On the annexation of Wales to England, Edward I. deemed it 
politic to sanction the bardic Eisteddfod by his famous statute of 
Rhuddlan. In the reign of Edward III. Ifor Hael, a South Wales 
chieftain, held one at his mansion. Another was held in 1451, 
with the permission of the king, by Griffith ab Nicholas at 
Carmarthen, in princely style, where Dafydd ab Edmund, an 
eminent poet, signalized himself by his wonderful powers of 
versification in the Welsh metres, and whence “ he carried home 
on his shoulders the silver chair ” which he had fairly won. 
Several Eisteddfodau were held, one at least by royal mandate, 
in the reign of Henry VII. In tsz.t one was held at Caerwys 
before the chamberlain of North Wales and others, by virtue of 
a commission issued by Henry VIII. In the course of time, 
through relaxation of bardic discipline, the profession was 
assumed by unqualified persons, to the great detriment of the 
regular bards. Accordingly in 1567 Queen Elizabeth issued 
a commission for holding an Eisteddfod at Caerwys in the 
following year, which was duly held, when degrees were conferred 
on 55 candidates, including 20 harpers. From the terms of the 
royal proclamation we find that it was then customary to bestow 
“ a silver harp ” on the chief of the faculty of musicians, as it had 
been usual to reward the chief bard with “ a silver chair.” This 
was the last Eisteddfod appointed by royal commission, but 
several others of some importance were held during the i6th 
and 17 th centuries, under the patronage of the earl of Pembroke, 
Sir Richard Neville, and other influential persons. Amongst 
these the last of any particular note was one held in Bewper 
Castle, Glamorgan, by Sir Richard Basset in 1681. 

During the succeeding 130 years Welsh nationality was at its 
lowest ebb, and no general Eisteddfod on a large scale appears 
to have been held until i8iq, though several small ones were 
held under the auspices of the Gwyneddigion Society, established 
in T771,—^the most important being those at Corwen (t789), 
St Asaph (1790) and Caerwys (1798). 

At the close of the Napoleonic wars, however, there was a 
general revival of Welsh nationality, and numerous Welsh 
literary societies were established throughout Wales, and in 
the principal English towns. A large Eisteddfod was held under 
distinguished patronage at Carmarthen in 1819, and frqpi that 
time to the present they have been held (together with numerous 
local Eisteddfodau), almost without intermission, annually. 
The Eisteddfod at Llangollen in 1858 is memorable for its archaic 
character, and the attempts then made to revive the ancient 
ceremonies, and restore the ancient vestments of druids, bards 
and ovates. 

To constitute a provincial Eisteddfod it is necessary that 
it should be proclaimed by a graduated bard of a Gorsedd a 
year and a day before it t^es place. A local one may be held 
without such a proclamation. A provincial Eisteddfod generally 
lasts three, sometimes four days. A president and a conductor 
are appointed for each day. The proceedings commence with a 
Gorsedd meeting, opened with sound of trumpet and other 
ceremonies, at which candidates come forward and receive 
bardic degrees after satisfying the presiding bard as to their 
fitness. At the subsequent meetings the president gives a brief 
address; the bards follow with poetical addresses; adjudications 
are made, and prizes and medals with suitable devices ate given 
to the successful competitors for poetical, musical and prose 
compositions,for the best choral and solo singing,and singing with 
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the harp or" Pennillion iBiigixig”^ asitiscalUti,fortiMbestiday- 
ing on the harp or stringed or wind instruments, as well as 
occasionally for the best specimens of handicraft and art. In the 
evening of each day a concert is given, generally attended 1^ very 
laige numbers. The great day of the Ebteddfod is the “c^r”day 
—usually the tiurd or last day—the grand event of the Eisteddfod 
being the adjudication on the chair subject, and the chairing ^ 
investiture of the fortunate winner. This is the l^hest object 
of a Welsh bard’s ambition. The ceremony is an imposing one, 
and is performed with sound of trumpet. (See also the articles 
Bard, Celt : Cd/t'c Ltlero/wre, and Walbs.) (R- W.*^ 

EJBOTMBNT (Lat. e, out, and jacere, to.tlffow), in English law, 
an action for the recovery of the posseasion of,land, together 
with damages for the wrongful withholding thereof. In the old 
classification of actions, as real or personal, 'this was known 
as a mixed action, because its object was twofold, viz. to recover 
both the realty and personal damages. It should be noted that 
the term “ejectment” applies in law to distinct classes of 
proceedings—ejectments as between rival claimants to land, 
and ejectments as between those who hold, or have held, the 
relation of landlord and tenant. Under the Rules of the Supreme 
Court, actions in England for the recovery of land are commenced 
and proceed in the same manner as ordinary actions. But the 
historical interest attaching to the action of ejectment is so 
great as to render some account of it necessary. 

The form of the action as it prevailed in the English courts 
down to the Common Law Proi^ure Act i8sa was a series of 
fictions, among the most remarkable to be found in the entire 
body of English law. A, the person claiming title to land, 
delivered to B, the person in possession, a decl^tion in eject¬ 
ment in which C and D, fictitious persons, were plaintifi and 
defendant. C stated that A had devised the land to him for a 
term of years, and that he had been ousted by D. A notice 
signed by D informed B of the proceedings, and advised him to 
apply to be made defendant in D’s place, as he, D, having no 
title, did not intend to defend the suit. If B did not so apply, 
jud^ent was given against D, and possession of the lands was 
given to A. But if B did apply, the Court allowed him to 
defend the action only on condition that he admitted the three 
fictitious averments—the lease, the entry and the ouster—^wbich, 
together with title, were the four things necessary to maintain 
an action of ejectment. This having been arrsuiged the action 
proceeded, B being made defendant instead of D. The names 
used for the fictitious parties were John Doe, plaintiff, and 
Richard Roe, defendant, who was called “ the casual ejector.” 
The explanation of these mysterious fictions is this. The writ 
ie ejectionf firmae was invented abbut tiie beginning of the reign 
of Edward III. as a remedy to a lessee for years who had bem 
ousted of his term. It was a writ of trespass,and carried damages, 
but in the time of Henry VII., if not b^ore that date, the courts 
of common law added thereto a species of rem^y neither 
warranted by the original writ nor demanded by tiie declaration, 
viz. a judgment to recover so much of the term as was still to 
run, and a writ of possession thereupon. The next stq> was to 
extend the remedy—limited originally to leaseholds—to cases 
of disputed title to freeholds. Ihis was done indirectly by the 
claimant entering on the land and there nudeing a lease for a 
term of years to another person; for it was or^ a term that 
could be recovered by the action, and to create a term required 
actual possession in the granter. The lessee remained on the land, 
and the next person who entered even by chance was accounted 
an ejector of the lessee, who then served upon him a writ of 
trespass and ejeebnent. The case then went to trial as on a 

> According to Jones’s Bardie Rtmains, " To sing ‘ PennilUon' 
with a Welsh harp is not so easily accomplished as may be imagined. 
The singer is obliged to follow the harper, who may change the tune, 
or perform varia^ons ad libitum, whilst tiie vocalist must keep tlhie, 
and end precisely with the strain. The singer docs not commence 
with the harper, but takes the strain up at the second, tiiitd or 
fouiXh bat, as best suits the ‘ peanill ’ he intends to sing. . • • 
Those are considered the be-st singers who can adapt stanzas of various 
metres to one melody, and who are acquainted with the twenty-four 
measure! according to the bardic taws and rules of Oompofition." 
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common aot^ of Snreipasg.; lind the chtimant’s title, bemg the 
real inundation of the lesMe's right, wag thus inthrectly deter¬ 
mined. These proceedings might take place without the know¬ 
ledge of the person really in possession; and to prevent the 
abase of the action a rails was laid down that the plaintiff in 
^ectment must gwe notice to the pasty in possessbn, who 
■ugld then come is and defend the action. When the action 
came into general- use as a mode of trying the title to freeholds, 
the actual entry, lease and ouster which were necessaty to found 
^ aotiun were attended with much inconvenience, and accord¬ 
ingly Lord Chief Justus Rolle during the Protectorate (r. 1657) 
subetituted for them the fictitious averments alrea^ descrffied. 
The action of ej^tment is now only a c uri osi ty of legal history. 
Its fictitious suitors wer* swept away by the Common Laiw 
Procedure Act of 185*. A form of writ was prescribed, in which 
the pierstm in possession of the disputed premia by name and 
all persons entitled to defend the possession were infanmed that 
the plaintiff ciainpMd to be entitled to possession, and required 
to ^pear in court to defend the possession of tte propel^ or 
such part of it as they should think fit. In the form of the writ 
and in some other respects ejectment still differed from other 
actions. But, as already meit^ned, it has now been assimilated 
(under the name of action for the recovery of lands) to ordinary 
actions by the Rules o' the Supreme Court. It is commenced 
by writ of summons, and—subject to the rules as to summary 
ju^mwits (p. proceeds dong the usud course of pleadings 
and trial to judgment; but is subject to one special rule, viz. 
thart except by leave of the Court or a judge the only claims 
which may be joined with one for recovery of land are claims 
in respect of arrears of rent or doable value for holding over, 
or mesne profits (>.«. the value of the land during the period 
of ^gal possession), or damages for breach of a contract under 
whidi the premises are held or for any wrong or injury to the 
premises claimed (R.S.C., O. xviiL, r. z). These claims were 
formerly recoverable by an independent action. 

With tegaad to actions for the recovery of land—apart from 
tho relationalaip of landlord and tenant—the only point that 
need be noted is the presumption of law in favour of the actual 
possessor of the land in dispute. Where the action is brought 
by a landlord against his tenant, there is of course no presumption 
against the landlord’s title arising frran ti» tenant’s possession. 
By the Common Law Procedure Act 185* (ss. 310-212) special 
provision was made for the prompt recovery of demised premises 
whne half a year’s rent was in arrear the landlwd was 
entitled to re-enta’ for mm-payment. These provisions are 
still in force, but advantage is now more generally taken of the 
summary judgment priKednre introduced by the Rules of the 
Supreme Court (Order iii.,r. 6.). This procedure may be adopted 
when (a) the tenant’s term has expired, (6) or has been duly 
determined by notice to quit, or (c) has become laali; to forfeiture 
for non-payment of rent, and applies not only to the tenant 
hut to praons dain^ under him. The writ is specially en- 
doreed with the plaintiff’s claim to recover the land with or 
mtiiout rent or mesne profits, and anramary judgment obtained 
if no substantial defence is disclosed. W^re an action to 
recover land is brought against the tenant by a person claiming 
advers^ to the landlord, the tenant is bound, under penalty 
of forfdting the value of three years’ improved or rack rent of the 
premises, to give notice to the landlord in order that he may 
appear and defend his title. Actions for the recovery of land, 
other than land belonging to spiritual corporations mad to the 
crown, are baned in ra years (Real Property linutation Acts 
t 833 '(*- *9) ^’'d 1874 (s. 1). A landlord can recover possession 
in the county court (i.) by an action for the recovery of possession, 
where neither the value of the prenAes nor the rent exceeds 
£100 a year, and the toiant Is holding over (County Courts Acts 
<djK8,s.I3i8,a»d 1903,g.3); (ii.)by" an action of ejectment,” 
vdiere (o) tiw value or rent of the pnendses does act exce^ 
froo, (i) hal# a year's rent is in arrear, and (e} no sufficient 
distren (see RBt(r} 1 s to be found on the premises (Act of x888, 
S.13P; Actof i9os,a..3;k'Aunty Court Rules tpo5,0rd.v.,xule 3). 
Where a tenant. at a. rent not exceeding £ae‘a year of premises 


at will, or for a term not exceeding 7 years, refuses or neglects, 
on the determinatioo or expiration iff his mterest, to deliver up 
poasessian, such possesaioB may be recovered Ity proceeding 
before justices under the Small Tenements Recovery Act 1838, 
an enactment which has been extended to the recovery of allot¬ 
ments. Under the Distrep for Rent Act 1737, and the Deserted 
Tenements Act 1817, a landlord can have hims^ put by the order 
of two justices into premises deserted by the tenant whore half 
a year’s rent is owing and no sufficient distress can be found. 

In Ireland, the practice with regard to the recovery of land is 
regulated by file Rules of the Supreme Court 1891, made under 
thn Judicatute (keknd) Act 1877; and resembles that of 
i England. Possessbn may be recovered summarily by a special 
mdoreement of the writ, as in England; and thwe are analogous 
' provbions with regard to the recovery of small tenements 
i (see Land Act, i860, as. 84 and 89). The law with regard to 
the ejectment or eviction of tenants is consolidated by the Land 
Aict i860. (See as. 5a-66, 68-71, and further under Landlord 
AND Tenani.) 

In SecMand, the recovery of land is effected by an action of 
“removing” or summary ejection. In the case of a tenant 
“ warning ” is neoessjury unless he is bound by his lease to 
remove without warning. In the case of possessors without 
title, or a tide merely precarious, no warning is needed. A 
summary procres of removing from small holdmgs is provided 
for fay Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Acts of 1838 and 1851. 

In the United States, the old English action of ejectment was 
adopted to a very Iknited extent, and where it was so adopted 
has often been superseded, os in Connecticut, by a single action 
for all cases of ouster, disseisin or ejectment. In this action, 
known as an action of disseisin or ejectment, both possessbn of 
the land and damages may be recovered. In some of the states 
a tenant agabst whom an action of ejectment is brought by a 
stranger is bound under a penalty, as m Engkmd, to give notice 
I of the claim to the landlord m order that he may a^^iear and 
' defend his title. 

In French law the landbrd’s claim for rent is fairly secured 
b)f the hypothec, and by summary powers which exist for the 
seizure of the effects of defaultbg tenants. Eviction or annul¬ 
ment of a lease can only be obtamed through the judicial 
tribunals. The Civil Code deals with the position of a tenant 
in case of the sale of the property leased. If the lease is by 
authentic act {acte auAentique) or has an ascertained date, the 
purchaser carmot evbt the tenant unless a right to do so was 
reserved on the lease (art. I743),and then only on payment of an 
indemnity (arts. 1744^1747). If the lease is not by authentic 
act, or has not an ascertabed date, the purchaser is not liable 
for indemnity (art. 1750). The tenant of rural lands is bound 
to give the landlord notice of acts of usurpation (art. 1768). 
There are analogous provisions in the Civil Codes of Belgium 
(arts. 1743 et seq.), Holland (arts. 1613, 1614), Portugal (art. 
1572); and see the German Civil Code (arts. 535 et seq.). In 
many of the colonies there are statutory provisions fur the 
recovery of land or premises on the lines ^ English law (cf. 
Ontario, Rev. Stats. 1897, c. 170, ss. 19 et seq.; Manitoba, Rev. 
Stats. 1902, c. 1903). In others (e.g. New Zealand, Act No. 55 
of 1893, ss. 175-187 ; British Columbia, Revised Statutes, 1897, 
c. 182; Cyprus, Ord. 15 of 1895) there has been legislatbn similar 
to the Small Tenements Recovery Act 1838. 

AuTHOKlTtES.— En^Uh Lam: Cole on Ejectment ; Digby, History 
of Ueal Property (3rd ed,, London, 1884) ; PoUock and Maitland, 
History of EnglisJi Law (Cambridge, 1895) ; Foa, Landlord and 
Tenant (4th ed., I.ondon, 1907) ; Fawcett, Laniard and Tenant 
(London, 1905). Irish Law: Nolan and Kane's Statutes retatmg 
to the Law of Landlord and Tenant (3th ed., Dublin, 1898); Wylie’s 
Judicature Acts (Dublin, 1900), Scots Law ; Hunter on Landlord 
and Tenant (4th ed., Edin., 1878) ; Erskine’s Principles (20th ed., 
Edin., 1903). American Law. Two Centuries’Growth of American 
Law (N'ew York and London, 1901) ; Bouvier’s Law Dictionary 
(Boston and London, 1897); Stimson, American Statute Law 
(BosteBt,i886). (A.W.E.) 

BKATEHENBUR^ a town of Russia, in the government of 
Perm, 311 m. by mil S.E. of the town of Perm, on the Iset river, 
near the B, foot of the Ural. Mountains, in 96° 49' N. and 
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6o° 35' E., at an aldtnde of 870 ft. above sea-level. It is the 
most important town of the Urab. Pop. (i860) 19,830; (11897) 
55,488. The streets are teoad and regular, and several of 
houses of palatial proportions. In 1834 Ekaterinburg was made 
the see of a snfiragan bishop of the Orthodox Gr^ Chueeh. 
There are two cathi^rals—St Catherine’s, founded in 1758, and 
that of the Epiphany, in t774—and a fhuseuin of natural Ustory, 
opened in 1853. Ekaterinburg is the seat of the central mining 
administration of the Ural region, and has a chemical laboratory 
for the assay of gold, a mining school, the Ural Society of 
Naturalists, and a magnetic and meteoroli^ical observsitory. 
Besides the government mint for copper coinage, which dates 
from 173s, the government engineering works, and the 
imperial factory for the cutting and polishing of malachite, 
jasper, marble, porphyry and other ornamental stones, the 
miLstrial establishments comprise candle, paper, soap and 
machinery works, flour and woollen mills, and tanneries. There is 
a lively trade in cattle, cereals, iron, woollen and silk goods, 
and colonial products; and two important fairs are held annually. 
Nearly forty gold and platinum mines, over thirty iron-works, 
and numerous other factories are scattered over the district, 
while wheels, travelling boxes, hardware, boots and so forth 
are extensively made in the villages, Ekaterinburg took its 
origin from the mining establishments founded by Peter the 
Great in 1721, and received its name in honour of his wife, 
Catherine I. Its development was greatly promoted in 1763 
by the diversion of the Siberian highway from Verkhoturye to 
place. 

BKATERINODAR, a town of South Russia, chief town of the 
province of Kuban, on the right bank of the river Kuban, 85 m. 
E.N.E. of Novo-rossiysk on the railway to Rostov-on-Don, 
and in 45° 3' N. and 38° 50' E. It is badly built, on a swampy 
site exposed to the inundations of the river; and its houses, 
with few exceptions, are .slight structures of wood and plaster. 
Founded by Catherine II. in 1794 on the site of an old town 
called Tmutarakan, as a small fort and Cossack settlement, its 
population grew from 9620 in :86o to 65,697 in 1897. It has 
various technical schools, an experimental fruit-brm, a military 
ho.spital, and a natural history museum. A considerable trade is 
carried on, especially in cereals. 

EKATERINOSLAV, a government of south Russia, having the 
governments of Pdtava and Kharkov on the N., the territory 
of the Don Cossacks on the E., the Sea of Azov and Taurida on 
the S., and Kherson on the W. Area, 24,478 sq. m. Its surface 
is undulating steppe, sloping gently south and north, with a few 
hills reaching 1200 ft. in the N.E., where a slight swelling (the 
Don Hills) compels the Don to make a great curve eastwards. 
Another chain of hills, to which the eastward bend of the Dnieper 
is due, rises in the west. These hills have a crystalline core 
(granites, syenites and diorites), while the surface strata belong 
to the Carboniferous, Permian, Cretaceous and Tertiary forma¬ 
tions. The government is rich in minerals, especially in coal— 
the mines lie in the middle of the Donets co^eld—iron ores, 
fireclay and rock-salt, and every year tlie mining output increases 
in quantity, especially of coal and iron. Granite, limestone, 
grindstone, slate, with graphite, manganese and mercury are 
found. The government is drained by the Dnieper, the Don and 
their tributaries (e.g. the Donets and Volchya) and by several 
affluents (e.g. the KaJmius) of the Sea of Azov. The soil is the 
fertile bkek earth, but the crops occasionally suffer from drought, 
the average annu^ rainfall being only 15 in. Forests are scarce. 
Pop, (i860) 1,138,750; (1897) 2,118,946, chiefly little Russians, 
with Great Russians, Greeks ^,740), Germans (80,979), 
Rumanians and a few gypsies. Jews constitute 4*7 % of ^ 
population.' The estimated population in 1906 was 2,708,700. 

Wheat and otlier cereals are extensively grown; other note¬ 
worthy crops are potatoes, tobacco and grapes. Nearly 40,000 
persons find occupation in factories, the most important being 
uon-works and agricultural machinery works, though there are 
also tobacco, glass, soap and candle factoriea, potteries, tanneries 
and breweries. In the districts of Uariup^ the making of 
agricultural implements and machinery is carried on extensively 


Bsa domestic industry Blithe villages. Bees dmikept in very,eom-. 
siderable numbers. Fishing employs many penrae in tw Den 
and tlw Dnieper. Cereals are exported in large (juaatities via 
the Dnieper, the .Sevaatopd sailway, and tlse: port «f Itariup^; 
The chief towns of the e^t districts, with their popnlaitioiis in 
1897, are Ekaterinoslav (135,552 inhabitants in 1900), Afcx- 
androvsk (a8y434), Bakhmut (30,585), Uariupol 
Novomodiovsk (12,862), Pavlogr^ (17,188), ^yymnwmiiHk 
(31*0), and Verfchne-di^eprovsk (ei,6^). 

EKATERlNOBLAIf, a town of Russia, cafUtal of the g«wem- 
ment of ti» same name, on the right bank of the Dniepeer. aborre 
the rapids, 673 m. by mil S.S.W. of Moscow,, m 48° ai' N. and 
35° 4' £., at an altitude of sio fu Pop. (i86t) >8,881, without 
suburbs; (1900) 135,552. If the suburb of, Novyikoiadak be 
included, the town extends for upwards of 4 m; along the river. 
The oldest part lies very low and is much exposed to floods, Coi^ 
tiguous to the towns on the N.W. is the royal village of Novyi- 
maidani or the New Factories. The bishop’s paluie, mining 
academy, archaeological museum and library are the prmcipal 
public buildings. Ihe house now occupied by the Nobles Cmb 
was fonneriy inhabited by the author and statesman Potemkin. 
Ekaterinodav is a rapidly growing city, with a number of tachnical 
schools, and is an important depot fca timber floated down the 
Dnieper, and also for cereala Its iron-works, flour-milla and 
agricultural machinery works give occup^kin to over 5000 
persons. In fact since 1895 the city has become the centre of 
numerous Franoo-Belgian industrial undertakings. In addition, 
to the branches just mentioned, there are tobacco factnrks and 
breweries. Consideirable trade is carried on in cattle, cereals, 
horses and wool, there being three annual fairs. On the site of 
the city there formerly stood the Polish castle of Koinebk, built 
in 1635, and destroyed by the Cossacks. The existing city was 
founded by Potemkin in 1786, and in the following year Catherine 
II. laid the foundation-stone of the cathedral, though it was not 
actually built until 1830-1835. On the south side of it is a bronze 
statue of the empress, put up in 1846, Paul I. changed the name 
of the city to Novo-rossiysk, but the original name was restored 
in 1802. 

EKHOF, KONRAD (1720-177&), German actor, was bom in 
Hamburg on the 12th of August 1720. In 1739 he became a 
member of Johann Friedrich Schonemaim’s (1704-1782) company 
in Liineburg, and made his first appewance there on the X5th 
of January 1740 as Xipbores in Racine’s Mithridaie. From 
1751 the Schonemann company performed mainly in Hamburg 
and at Schwerin, where DuIk Christian Louis IL of Mecklenbutg- 
Schwerin made them comedians to the court During this 
period Ekhof founded a theatriaal academy, which, t^ngh 
short-lived, was of great importance in helping to raise the 
standard of German acting and the status of German .actors. 
In 1757 Ekhof left Schonemann to join P'ranz Schuch’s company 
at Dwzig; but he soon returned to Hamburg, where, in con¬ 
junction with two other actors, he succeeded Schonemann in 
the direction of the company. He resigned this poaition,fao]weyeT, 
in favour of H. G. Koch, with whom be acted until 1764, when 
he joined K. E. Ackermann’s company. In 1767 waa founded 
the National Theatre at Hamburg, made famous by Lessing’s 
Hambttrgisehe Dramaturgi*, and Ekhof was the leadi^ meaher 
of the company. After the failure of the enterprise Ekhof. was 
for a time m Weimar, and ultimately beesune co-director of the 
new court theatre at Gotha. This, the first permanently estab¬ 
lished theatre in Germany, was opened im the end of October 
in5> Ekhof’s reputation waa now «t its height; Qoethe called 
him the only Genoon tragic actor ; and in 1777 be acted with 
Goethe and Duke Charles Augustus at a private peifoimaoce 
at Weimar, dining afterwairds with the pMt at the ducal table. 
He died on the i6th of June 1778. His versatility may^tia 
judged from the fact that in the comedies of Goldoni and Moliire 
he was no leB8*successful than in the tragedies of Lessing,and 
Shakespeeee. He was regarded by hu contemporaries aa an 
unstrfMSsed exponent of mtumlAess on the st^; anri in this 
respect he has been not m^airly compered with Garrick. His 
faan, however, was mpidijr eclipsed by that of Friedrich 
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^hr6der. His liteAuy efforts were chiefly confined to transla* 
tions from French authors. 

See H. Uhde, biography of Ekhof in vol. iv. of Der neu$ Plutarch 
(1876), and J. Riischner, K. Ehhofs Ubtn und Wirheu (1872). Also 
(189 )'^**^*’ **”** ScHauspitltrgesetlschaft 

• A ®*^®P** (better, as in the Septuagint and Josephus, Accaron, 
AuKap(iv),a, royal, city of the Philistines commonly identified 
with the modem Syrian village of 'Alpir, 5 m. from Ramleh, 
on the southern slope of a low ridge separating the plain of 
Philistia from Sharon. It lay inland and off the main line of 
traffic. Though included by the Israelites within the limits of 
the tribe of Judah, and mentioned in Judges xix. as one of the 
cities of Dan, it was in Philistine possession in the days of 
Samuel, and apparently maintained its independence. Accord¬ 
ing to the narrative of the Hebrew text, here differing from the 
Greek text and Josephus (which read Askelon), it was the last 
town to which the ark was transferred before its restoration to 
the IsTMlites.^ Its maintenance of a sanctuary of Baal Zebub 
is mentioned in 2 Kings i. From Assyrian inscriptions it has 
been gathered that Padi, king of Ekron, was for a time the 
vassal of Hezekiah of Judah, but regained his independence 
^en the latter was hard pressed by Sennacherib. A notice of 
its history in 147 b.c. is found in 1 Macc. x. 89 ; after the fall of 
Jerusalem a.d. 70 it was settled by Jews. At the time of the 
crusades it was still a large village. Recently a Jewish agri¬ 
cultural colony has been settled there. The houses are built of 
mud, and _ in the absence of visible remains of antiquity, the 
identification of the site is questionable. The neighbourhood 
is fertile. (R A S M) 

ELABDOA, a town of Russia, in the government of Vyatka, 
on the Kama river, 201 m. by steamboat down the Volga from 
Kazan and then up the Kama, It has flour-mills, and carries 
on a brisk trade in exporting com. Pop. (1897) 9776. 

The famous Ananiynskiy Mogilnik (burial-place) is on the 
right bank of the Kama, 3 m. above the town. It was discovered 
in 1858, was excavated by Alabin, Lerch and Nevostroyev, 
and has since supplied extremely valuable collections belonging 
to the Stone, Bronze and Iron Ages. It consisted of a mound, 
about 500 ft. in circumference, adorned with decorated stones 
(which have disappeared), and contained an inner wall, 65 ft. 
in circumference, made of uncemented stone flags. Nearly 
fifty skeletons were discovered, mostly lying upon charred logs, 
surrounded with cineraiy urns filled with partially burned 
bones. A great variety of bronze decorations and glazed clay 
pearls were strewn round the skeletons. The knives, daggers 
and arrowpoints are of slate, bronze and iron, the last two b«ng 
very rough imitations of stone implements. One of the flags 
bore the image of a man, without moustaches or beard, dressed 
in a costume and helmet recalling those of the Circassians. 

ELAM, the name given in the Bible to the province of Persia 
called Susiana by the classical geographers, from Susa or Shushan 
Its capital. In one passage, however (Ezra iv. 9), it is confined 
to Eljrmais, the north-western part of the province, and its 
inhabitants dtoguished from those of Shushan, which else¬ 
where (Dan. viii. 2) is placed in Elam. Strabo (xv. 3. iz, &c.) 
makes Susiana a part of Persia proper, but a comparison of his 
account with those of Ptolemy (vi. 3. i, &c.) and other writers 
would limit it to the mountainous district to the east of Baby¬ 
lonia, lying between the Oroatis and the Tigris, and stretching 
from^ India to the Persian Gulf. Along with t^ mountainous 
disrtct went a fertile low tract of country on the western side, 
which also included the marshes at the mouths of the Euphrates 
and Tigris and the north-eastern coast land of the Gulf. This low 
tract, though producing large quantities of grain, was intensely 
hot in summer; the lugh regions, however, were cool and well 
watered. 

The whole country was occupied by a variety of tribes, » r«-<^king 
agglutinative dialects for the most part, though the western 
districts were occupied by Semites. Strabo (xi. 13. 3,6), qudting 
fromNearchus,seems to i^de the Susians under the Elymaeans, 
whom he associates i^fth the Uxii, and places on the frontiers 
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of Persia and Susa; but Pliny more correctly makes tlie Eulaeus 
the boundary betw^ Susiana and Elymais {N,H. vi. 29-31). 
The Uxii are described as a robber tribe in ^e mountains 
adjacent to Media, and their name is apparently to be v l pprifi^^j 
with the title given to the whole of Susiana in the Persian 
cuneiform inscriptions, Uwaja, i.t. “Aborigines.” Uwaja is 
probably t^e origin of the itodem Khuzistan, though Mordtmann 
would derive the latter from Jji. “ a sugar-reed.” Immediately 
bordering on the Persians were the Amardians or Mardians, 
as well as the people of Khapirti (Khatamti, according to Scheil), 
the name given to Susiana in the Neo-Susian texts. Khapirti 
appears as Apir in the inscriptions of Mal-Amir, which fix the 
locality of the district. Passing over the Messabatae, who 
inhabited a valley which may perhaps be the modern Mfth- 
Sabadan, as well as the level district of Yamutbal or Yatbur 
which separated Elam from Babylonia, and the smaller districts 
of Charlene, Cahandene, Corbiana and Gabiene mentioned 
by classical authors, we come to the fourth principal tribe of 
Susiana, the Cissii (Aesch. Pcrs, 16 j Strabo xv. 3. 2) or Cossaei 
(Strabo xi. 5. 6, xvi. ii. 17 j Arr. Ind. 40 ; Polyb. v. 54, &c.), 
the Kassi of the cuneiform inscriptions. So important were they, 
that the whole of Susiana was sometimes called Cissia after 
them, as by Herodotus (iii. 91, v. 49, &c.). In fact Susiana 
was only a late name for the countiy, dating from the time 
when Susa had been made a capit^ of the Persian empire. In 
the Sumerian texts of Babylonia it was called Numma, “ the 
Highlands,” of which Elamtu or Elamu, “Elam,” was the 
Semitic translation. Apart from Susa, the most important 
part of the country was Anzan (Anshan, contracted Assan), 
where the native population maintained itself unaffected by 
Semitic intrusion. The exact position of Anzan is still disputed, 
but it probably included originally the site of Susa and was 
distinguished from it only when Susa became the seat of a 
Semitic government. In the lexical tablets Anzan is given 
as the equivalent of Elamtu, and the native kings entitle them¬ 
selves kings of “ Anzan and Susa,” as well as “ princes of the 
Khapirti.” 

The principal mountains of Elam were on the north, called 
Charbanus and Cambalidus by Pliny (vi. 27, 31), and belong¬ 
ing to the Parachoathras chain. Hierc were numerous rivers 
flowing into either the Tigris or the Persian Gulf. The most 
important were the Ulai or Eulaeus (Kuratt) with its tributary 
the Pasitigris, the Choaspes (Kerkht^), the Coprates (river of 
D*z called Itite in the inscriptions), the Hedyphon or Hedypnus 
{JerrSk 0 , and the Oroatis (Hindyan), besides the monumental 
Surappi and Ukni, perhaps to be identified with the Hedyphon 
and Oroatis, which fell into the sea in the marshy region at the 
mouth of the Tigris. Shushan or Susa, the capital now marked 
by the mounds of Shush, stood near the junction of the Choaspes 
and Eulaeus (see Susa); and Badaca, Madaktuin the inscrip¬ 
tions, lay betwtyn the Skapttr and the river of Dig. Among the 
other chief cities mentioned in the inscriptions may be named 
Naditu, Khaltemas, Din-sar, Bubilu, Bit-imbi, Khidalu and 
Nagitu on the sea-coast. Here, in fact, lay some of the oldest 
and wealthiest towns, the sites of which have, however, been 
removed inland by the silting up of the shore. J. de Morgan’s 
excavations at Susa have thrown a flood of light on the earlv 
history of Elam and its relations to Babylon. The earliest settl^ 
ment there goes back to neolithic times, but it was already a 
fortified city when Elam was conquered by Sargon of Akkad 
(3800 B.c.) a,nd Susa became the seat of a Babylonian viceroy. 
From this time onward for many centuries it continued under 
Semitic suMrainty, its high-priests, also called “ Chief Envoys 
of Elam, Sippara and Susa,” bearmg sometimes Semitic, some¬ 
times native “Anzanite ” names. One of the kings of the dynastv 
of Ur built at Susa. Before the rise of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon, however, Eto had recovered its independence, and 
in 2280 B.c. the Elamite king Kutur-Nakfakhunte made a raid 
in Babylonia and carried away from Erech the image of the 
goddess Nana. The monuments of many of his successors have 
been discovered by de Morgan and their inscriptions deciphered 
by v. Scheil. One of tiiem was defeated by Ammi-zadoq 
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of Babylonia (c. aioo B.C.); another would have been the 
Chedor-laomer (Kutur-Lagamar) of Genesis xiv. One of the 
greatest builders among thm was Untu-GaL (the pronunciation 
of the second element in the name is uncertain). About 1330 
B.c. Khurba-tila was captured by Kuri-galzu III., the Kassite 
king of Babylonia, but a later prince Kidin-Khutrutas avenged 
his defeat, and Sutruk-Nakhkhunte ^1220 B.c.) carried fire and 
sword through Babylonia, slew its king Zamama-sum-iddin and 
carried away a stela of Naram-Sin and the famous code of laws 
of Khammurabi from Sippara, as well as a stela of Manistusu 
from Akkuttum or Akkad. He also conquered the land of 
Asnunnak and carried off from Fadan a stela belonging to a 
refugee from Malaria. He was succeeded by his son who was 
followed on the throne by his brother, one of the great builders of 
Elam, In 750 b.c. Umbadara was king of El^j Khumban- 
igas was his successor in 742 b.c. In 720 b.c. the latter prince 
met the Assyrians under Sargon at Dur-ili in Yamutbaf, and 
though Sargon claims a victory the result was that Babylonia 
recovered its independence under Merodach-baladan and the 
Assyrian forces were driven north. From this time forward it 
was against Assyria instead of Babylonia that Elam found 
itself compelled to exert its strength, and Elamite policy was 
directed towards fomenting revolt in Babylonia and assisting the 
Babylonians in their struggle with Assyria. In 716 b.c. Khumban- 
igas died and was followed by his nephew, Sutruk-Nakhkhunte. 
He failed to make head against the Assyrians; the frontier cities 
were taken by Sargon and Merodach-baladan wks left to his 
fate. A few years later (704 b.c.) the combined forces of Elam 
and Babylonia were overtluown at Kis, and in the following 
year the Kassites were reduced to subjection. The Elamite king 
was dethroned and imprisoned in 700 b.c. by his brother IChallusu, 
who six years later marched into Babylonia, captured the son of 
Sennacherib, whom his father had placed there as king, and raised 
a nominee of his own, Nergal-yusezib, to the throne. Khallusu 
was murdered in 694 b.c., after seeing the maritime part of his 
dominions invaded by riie Assyrians. His successor Kudur- 
Nakhkhunte invaded Babylonia; he was repulsed, however, 
by Sennacherib, 34 of his cities were destroyed, and he himself 
fled from Madaktu to Khidalu. The result was a revolt in which 
he was killed after a reign of ten months. His brother Umman- 
menan at once collected allies and prepared for resistance to the 
Assyrians. But the terrible defeat at Khalule broke his power; 
he was attacked by paralysis shortly afterwards, and Khumba- 
Khaldas II. followed him on the throne (689 b.c.). The new king 
endeavoured to gain Assyrian favour by putting to death the 
son of Merodach-baladan, but was himself murdered by his 
brothers Urtaki and Teumman (681 b.c.), the first of whom 
seized the crown. On his death Teumman succeeded and almost 
immediately provoked a quarrel with Assur-bani-pal by demand¬ 
ing the surrender of his nephews who had taken refuge at the 
Assyrian court. The Assyrians pursued the Elamite army to 
Susa, where a battle was fought on the banks of the Euljeus, in 
which the Elamites were defeated, Teumman captured and slain, 
and Umman-igas, the son of Urtaki, made king, his younger 
brother Tammaritu being given the district of Khidalu. Umman- 
igas afterwards assisted in the revolt of Babylonia under Samas- 
sum-yukin, but his nephew, a second Tammaritu, raised a 
rebellion against him, defeated him in battle, cut off his head 
and seized the crown. Tammaritu marched to Babylonia; 
while there, his officer Inda-bigas made himself master of Susa 
and drove Tammaritu to the coast whence he fled to Assur-bani- 
pal. Inda-bigas was himself overthrown and slain by a new 
pretender, Khumba-Khaldas III., who was opposed, however, 
by three other rivals, two of whom maintained themselves in 
the mountains until the Assyrian conquest of the country, when 
Tammaritu was first restored and then imprisoned, Elam being 
utterly det'astated. The return of Khumba-Khaldas led to a 
fresh Assyrian invasion; the Elamite king fled from Madaktu 
to Dur-undasi; Susa and other cities were taken, and the 
Elamite array almost exterminated on the banks of the Itite. 
The whole country was reduced to a desert, Susa was plundered 
and razed to the ground, the royal sepulchres were desecrated. 
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and the hnages of the gods and of 32 ku4;s “ in silver, gold, 
bronze and alabaster,” were carried away. All this must have 
haj^)ened about 640 b.c. After the fall of the Assyrian empire 
Elam was occupied by the Penip Teispes> the forefather of 
Cyrus, who, accordingly, like his immediate successors, is called 
m the inscriptions “ king of Anzan.” Susa once more became 
a capital, and on the establishment of the Persian empire re¬ 
mained one of the three seats of government, its language, 
the Nco-Susian, ranking with the Persian of Persepolis and &e 
Semitic of Babylon as an official tongue. In the reign of Darius, 
however, the Susianians attempted to revolt^' first under Assina 
or Atrina, the son of Umbadara, and later under Hartiya, the son 
of Issainsiikria, who called himself Immanes; but th^ gradually 
became completely Aryanized, and their agglutinative dialects 
were supplanted the Aryan Persian from the south-east. 

Elam, “ the land of the cedar-forest,” with its enchanted 
trees, figured largely in Babylonian mythology, and one of the 
adventures of the hero Gilgamesh was the destruction of the 
tyrant Khumbaba who dwelt in the midst of it. A list of the 
Elamite deities is given by Assur-bani-pal; at the head of them 
was In-Susinak, “ the lord of the Susians,”—a title which went 
back to the age of Babylonian suzerainty,—^whose image and 
oracle were hidden from the eyes of the profane. Nakhkhunte, 
according to Scheil, was the Sun-goddess, and Lagamar, whose 
name enters into that of Chedorlaomer, was borrowed from 
Semitic Babylonia. 

See W. K. Loftus, Chaldaea and Susiana (iSjy); A. BiUerbeck, 
Susa (1893); J. de Morgan, Mimoires dt la Diligation in Perse 
(g vols., 1899-1906). (A. H. S.) 

ELAND (=clk), the Dutch name for the largest of the South 
African antelopes (Taurotragus oryx), a species near akin to the 
kudu, but with horns present in both sexes, and their spiral 
much closer, being in fact screw-like instead of corkscrew-like. 
There is also a large dewlap, while old bulls have a thick forelock. 
In the typical southern form the body-colour is wholly pale 
fawn, but north of the Orange river &e body is marked by 
narrow vertical white lines, this race being known as T. oryx 
livingstonei. In Senegambia the genus is represented by T. 
derbianus, a much larger animal, with a dark neck; while in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal district tliere is a gigantic local race of this species 
(T. derbianus giganteus). (R. L.*) 

ELASTICITY, i. Elasticity is the property of recovery of 
an original size or shape. A body of which ^ size, or shape, 
or both size and shape, have been altered by the application of 
forces may, and generally does, tend to return to its previous 
size and shape when the forces cease to act. Bodies which 
exhibit this tendency are said to be elastic (from Greek fXoiiJww, 
to drive). All bodies are more or less elutic as regards size; 
and all solid bodies are more or less elastic as regards shape. 
For example: gas contained in a vessel, which is closed by a 
piston, can be compressed by additional pressure applied to the 
piston; but, when the additional pressure is removed, the ^ 
expands and drives the piston outwards. For a second example: 
a steel bar hanging vertically, and loaded with one ton for each 
square inch of its sectional area, will have its length increased by 
about seven one-hundred-thousandths of itself , and its sectional 
area diminished by about half as much) and it will spring back 
to its original length and sectional area when the load is gradually 
removed. Such changes of size and shape in bodies subjected 
to forces, and the recovery of the origind size and shape when 
the forces cease to act, become conspicuous when the bodies 
have the forms of thin wires or planks; and these properties 
of bodies in such forms are utilized in the construction of spring 
balances, carriage springs, buffers and so on. 

It is a familiar fact that the hair-spring of a watch can be 
coiled and uncoiled millions of times a year for several years 
without losing its elasticity; yet the same spring can have Its 
shape permandhtly altered by forces which are much greater 
than those to which it is subjected in tke motion of the watch. 
Th# incompleteness of the recovery from the effects of great 
forces is as important a fact as the practical completeness of 
the recovery from the effects of comparatively small forces. 
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The fact is wferrej to in tiie ^stinction between “ perfect ” 
and “imperfect” elasticity; and the limitation which must 
be imposed upon the forces in order that the elasticity tcatv be 
perfect leads to the investigation of “ limits of ehatioity ” 
(we |§ 31, 32 below). Steel pianoforte wire is perfectly daitic 
within rather wide limits, glass within rather narrow limits; 
building stone, cement and cast iron appear not to be perfectly 
elastic within any limits, however narrow. When the limiSa of 
elasticity are not exceeded no injury is done to a mateiiai or 
structure ^ the action of the forces. The strength or weaknass 
of a material, and the safety or insecurity of a structure, are thus 
closely related to the elasticity of the material and to the change 
of site or shape of the structure when subjected to forces. The 
“ sci^e of elasticity ” is occupied with the more abstract side 
of this relation, vi*. with the effects that are produced in a body 
of definite site, rfwpe and constitution definite forces; the 
“ science of the «trei^th of materials ” is occupied with the 
more concrete side, viz. with the application of the results 
obtained in the science of elasticity to practical questions of 
strength and safety (see SraKNorH Of Materials). 

2. Stress. —Every body that we know anything about is 
always under the action of forces. Every body upon which 
we can experiment is subject to the force of gravity, and must, 
far the purpose of experiment, be supported by other forces. 
Such forces are usually applied by way of pressure upon a 
portion of the surface of the body ; and such pressure is exerted 
by another body in contact with the first. The supported body 
exerts an equal and opposite pressure upon the supporting body 
across the portion of surface which is common to the two. The 
seme thing is true of two portions of the same body. If, for 
example, we consider the two portions into which a body is 
divided by a (geometrical) horizontal plane, we conclude that 
the lower portion supports the upper portion by pressure across 
the plane, and the upper portion presses downwards upon the 
lower portion with an equal pressure. The pressure is still 
exerted when the plane is not horizontal, and its direction may 
be obliquely inclined to, or tangential to, the plane. A more 
precise meaning is given to “ pressure " below. It is important 
to distinguish between the two classes of forces: forces such as 
the force of gravity, which act all through a body, and forces 
such as pressure applied over a surface. The former are named 
“ body forces ” or “ volume forces,” and the latter “surface 
tractions.” The action between two portions of a body separated 
by a geometrical surface is of the nature of surface traction. 
Body forces are ultimately, when the volumes upon which they 
act are smidl enou^, proportional to the volumes; surface 
tractions, on the other hand, are ultimately, when the surfaces 
across which they act are small enough, proportional to these 
surfaces. Surface tractions are always exerted by one body 
upon another, or by one part of a body .upon another part, 
across a surface of contact; and a surface traction is always 
to be regarded as one aspect of a “ stre.ss,” tliat is to say of a 
pair of-equal and opposite forces; for an equal traction is always 
exerted by the second body, or part, upon the first across t^ 
surface. 

3. The proper method of estimating and specifying stress is 
a matter of importance, and its character is necessai% mathe¬ 
matical. The magnitudes of the surface tractions whidi compose 
a stress are estimated as so much force (in dynes or tons) per 
unit of area (per sq. cm. or per sq. in.). The traction across an 
assigned plane at an assigned point is measured by the mathe¬ 
matical limit of the fraction E/S, where F denotes the numerical 
measure of the force exerted atross a small portion of the plane 
containing the point, and S denotes the numerical measure 
of the area of this portion, and the limit is taken by diminishing 
S indefinitely. Tl» traetkm may act as “ tension,” as it does 
in the case of a horizontal section of a bar supported at its 
upper end and hanging vertically, or as “pSfessure,” as it 
does in the case of a horizontal section of a block resting on 
a horizontal plmie, or again it may act obliquely or dv«n 
tangentially to tite ' separating plane. Numai tractions are 
reckoned as positive when ttey are tensions, negative when 


they are pressures. Tangential tmetions are often called 
“ shears ” (see § 7 below). Oblique tractions can always 
be r^ved, by tlw vector law, into normal and tangential 
trattions. In a 'fluid at rest the traction across any plane at 
any point is normal to the plane, and acts as pressure. For the 
compete specification ai the “ state of stress ” at any point of a 
body, we should require “to know the normal and tangential 
components of the traction across eveiy plane drawn through 
the fioint Fortunately this requirement can be very much 
simjdified (see f§ 6, 7 below). 

•4. 'Im general tot» denote the direction ol the normal drawn in a 
spwified,sense to a plane drawn through a point O of a body ; and 
letTi. denote the traction exerted across the plane, at the ;M)mt O, 
by the portion of the body towards whieh r is drawn npon the 
renaming portion. Then T,. is a vector quantity, which has a dehnite 
nmgnitude! (estimated as above by the limit of a fraction of the form 
I’VS) *nd a definite direction. It can be specified completely by its 
«>mponeiits X,, Y„ referred to fixed rectangular axe.s of a, y, 2. 
When the direction of v is that of the axis of x, in the positive sense 
tee components are denoted by X„ Y,, Z,; and a similar notation 
» used when the direction of r is that of y or a, the suffix x being 
replaoed by y or x. 

5. Every body about which we know anything is always in a 
state of stress, that os to say there are always internal forces 
acting .between the pwts of the body, and these forces are 
exerted as surface tractions across geometrical surfaces drawn in 
the body. The bo 4 y, and each part of the body, moves under 
the action of all the forces (body forces and surface tractions) 
which are exerted upon it; or remains at rest if these forces are 
in equilibrium. This result is expressed analytically by means 
of cert^ equations—-the “ equations of motion ” or “ equations 
of equilibrium ” of the body. 

Lot p denote the density of the body at any point, X, Y, Z, the 
components parallel to the axes of x, y, e of the body forees, esti¬ 
mated as so much force per unit of mass ; further let /„ /, denote 
the components, parallel to the same axes, of the acceleration of the 
particlo which is momentarily at tlic point {x, y, s). The equations 
of motion express the result th.at the rates of change of tl>e momentum, 
and of the moment of momentum, of any portion of the body are 
those due to the action of all the forces exerted upon the portion 
by other liodies, or by other portions of the same body. For the 
changes of momentum, we have three equations of the type 

JJJp^dxiydz^ JJ)^rdS-JJfpf,dx dy dz, . (i) 

in which the volume integrations are taken through the volume 
of tlic portion of the body, the surface integration is taken over its 
surface, and the notation X„ is that of § 4, the direction of » being 
that of the normal to this suriace drawn outwards. For the changes 
of moment of momentum, we have three equations of the type 

JfJidyZ - sY)dx dy dt +JJ(yZ, - srY,)<f.S /J/piyf, - dy ds.{2) 


The equations (i) and (2) are the equations of motion of any kind of 
body. The equations Of equilibrium are obtained by replacing the 
right-hand members of these equations by zero. 

6. These equations can be used to obtain relations between the 
values of Xv, V,,,... for different directions ». When the equations 
are applied to a veiy small volome, it appears that the terms ex¬ 
pressed by suriace integrals would, unless they tend to zero limits 
in a higher order than the areas of the surfaces, be very groat com¬ 
pared with the terms expressed by volume integrals. We conclude 
that the surface tractions on the portion of the body which is bounded 
by any very small closed surface, are ultimately in equilibrium. 
When this result is intorpretad far a small portion in the shape of a 
tetrahedron, having three of its faces at right angles to the co¬ 
ordinate axes, it lesids to three equations of the type 


X, = X»C0B (»,►)-(-X, COB (y,i>) + X, cos (v), , (i) 

where » is the direction of the normal (drawn outwards) to the 
remaining face of the tetrahedron, and (x, >) ., . denote the angles 
which tills normal makes with the axes. Ilence X^,... for any 

direction r are expressed in terms of X,. When the above 

resiilt is interpreted for a very email portion in the shape of a cube, 
having its edges parallel to the co-ordinate axes, it leads to the 
equations 

Y. = Z„ Z. = X„ X,=Y.. . . (2) 

When we substitute in the general equations the particular results 
which are thus obtained, we find that the equations of motion take 
such forms as 




(Is 
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and the equations of moments are satisfied identically. The equa¬ 
tions of equilibrium are obtained by replacing the right-hud 
members by zero. 
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7. A«Ute of stress ia iiehkh the ttactioa aorots any pkoe of 
a set of parallc;! planes is normal to the pla^, and that across 
any per^dicular plane vanishes, is described as a state of 
“ simple tension ” (“ simple pressure " if the traction is negative). 
A state of stress in which the traction across any plane is normal 
to the plane, and the traction is the same to dl planes passing 

through any point, is de¬ 
scribed as a state of “ uni¬ 
form tension ” (“ uniform 
pressure ” if the traction 
IS negative). Sometimes 
the phrases “ isotropic 
tension ” and “ hydro¬ 
static pressure ” are used 
instead of “ uniform ” 
tension or pressure. The 
distinction between the two states, simple tension and uniform 
tension, is illustrated in fig. i. 

A state of stress in which there is purely tangential traction 
on a plane, and no normal traction on any perpendicular plane, 
is described as a state of “ shearing stress,” Tlie result (2) of 
§ 6 shows that tangential tractions occur in pairs. If, at any 
point, there is tangential traction, in any direction, on a plane 

parallel to this direction, 
and if we draw through 
the point a plane at right 
angles to the* direction of 
this traction, and therefore 
containing the normal to 
the first plane, then there 
is equal tangential traction 
on this second plane in the 
direction of the normal to 
the first plane. The result 
is illustrated in fig. 2, where 
a rectangular block is sub¬ 
jected on two opposite faces 
to opposing tangential trac¬ 
tions, and is held in equilibrium by equal tangential tractions 
applied to two other faces. 

Through any point there always pass tteee planes, at 
right angles to each other, across wliich there is no tangential 
tiwction. These planes are called the “principal planes^ of 
stress,” and the (normal) tractions across them “ principal 
stresses.” Lines, usually curved, which have at every point the 
direction of a prindpal stress at the point, are called “ lines of 
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stress.” 

8. It appears that the stress at any point of a body is com¬ 
pletely specified by six quantities, which can be taken to be the 
X., Y», Z. and Y*, Zc, Xy of § 6. The first three are tensions 
(pressures if they are negative) across three planes parallel to 
toed rectangular directions, and the remaining three are tangen¬ 
tial tractions across the same three planes. These six qu&ntities 
are called the “ components of stress.” It appiears abo that the 
components of stress are connected with each other, and with the 
body forces and accelerations, by the three partial differential 
equations of the type (3) of § 6. These equations arc available 
for the purpose of determining the state of stress which exists 
in a body of definite form subjected to definite forces, but they 
are not sufficient to the purpose (see § 38 below). In order 
to effect the determination it is necessary to have information 
concerning the constitution of the body, and to introduce sub¬ 
sidiary relations founded upon this information. 

9. The definite mathematical relations which have been found 
to connect the components of stress with each other, and with 
other quantities, result necessarily from the formation of a dem 
conception of the nature of stress. They do not admit of experi¬ 
mental verification, because the stress within a body docs not 
admit of direct measurement. Besults which are deduced by 
the aid of these relations can be compared with experimental 
xestihs. If any discrepancy wore observed it would not be inter- 
pretod as requiting a modification of the cratcept of stresi^ but 


as affecting some one <or other nf the subsidise aselatiese vdach 
must be introduced for the purpose of obtaanioglhetheonlSad 
result. ' ■> 

10. Slrain.—For the specification of the dianj^ of roe a »0 
shape which are produced in a body by any forces, we b^in by 
defining the ■“ average extension ” of any linear dement or 
“ filament ” of the body. Let L be the length of lihe 'fffaaMBt 
before the forces are applied,/ its length when &e body is subjected 
to the forces. The average extension of the filament is measured 
by the fraction ( 1 -Iq)Ho- If this fraction is negative there is 
“ contraction.” The “ extension at a point ” of a body in any 
assigned direction is the mathematical limit pf this fraction when 
one end of the filament is at the point,' the filament has the 
assigned direction, and its length is diminished indefinitely. It 
is clear that all the changes of size and shape of the body pe 
known when the extension at every point in every direction 
is known. 


The relations between the extensions In Ulffermt directions 
around the same point are most simply expressed by introducing the 
extensions in the directions of the co-ordinate axes and the angles 
between filaments of the body which are initially parallel to these 
axes. Let e„ donotc the extensions paiallcf to the axes of 

X, y, z, and let e^, denote the cosines of the angles between 

the pairs of filaments which are initially parallel to tlie axes of y 
and z, z and x and y. Also let z denote the extension in the 
direction of a line the direction cosines of which are I, m, n. Then, 
if the changes of size and shape are sUght, we have the relation 
e =+ e„mn + e„nl + 


The body which undergoes the change of size or shape is said 
to be “stramed,” and the “strain” is determined when the 
quantities e**, Cyy, and e*,, Say defined above are known 
at every point of it. These quantities arc called “ components 
of strain.” The three of the type r** we extensions, and the 
three of the type tyi are called “ shearing strains ” (see | la 
below). 

11. All the changes of relative position of particles of the body 
arc known when the strain is known, and conversely the strain 
can be deteiinined when the changes of relative position are 
given. These changes can be expressed most simply by the 
introduction of a vector quantity to represent the diiplacement 
of any particle. 

When the body is deformed by the action of any forces its particles 
pass from the positions which they occupied before the action Of the 
forces into new positions. If x, y, z are the co-ordinates of the 
position of a particle in the first state, its co-ordinates in the second 
■State may be denoted by * -m, y + », z + w. The quantities ti, v,ie 
axe the " components of displacement." When these quantities are 
small, the strain is connected with them by the equations 
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=hi/(jy, 
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iz. These equations enable us to determine more exactly the 
nature of the “ shearing strains ” suchas Csy. Let u, toexantple, 
be of the tom sy, where s is constant, and let v and to vanudi. 
Then and the remaining components of strain vanish. 

The nature of the strain (called “ simple shear ”) is simply 
appreciated by imagining the body to consist of a senes of thin 
sheets, like the leaves of a boede, which lie one over another and 
are all parallel to a plane (that of x, z); and the displacement 
is seen to consist in tte shifting of each s^et relative to the sheet 
below in a direction (that of *) which is the same to afi the 
sheets. The displacement of any sheet is proportional to its 
distance y from a particular sbeet,.which remams undisplaced. 
The shearing strain has the effect of distorting the sl^e of any 
portion of the body without altering its volume. This is ^own 
m %■ 3 » ■where a square ABCD is distorted by ^ple shear 
(each point moving parallel to the Tine marked xr) into a rhombus 
A'B'C'D', as if by an extension of the diageaal BD and a «on- 
traction of the diagonal AC, which extension and contraction 
are adjusted !so>as to leave the area unaltered. In the genval 
case, where « is not of the form sy Siiidsi and w do not vani^, 
the shearing strains such as result from the composition 
of pairs of simple shears of the type which has just been 
explaiiied. 
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13. Besides enat^ng us to express the extension in any direction 
and the changes of relative direction of any filaments of the body, 
the components of strain also express the changes of size of volumes 
and areas. In particular, the ‘^cubical dilatation," that is to say, 
the increase of volume per unit of volume, is expressed by the 

quantity ^ ^ When this quantity is negative 

there is '* compression.” 



14. It is important to distinguish between two types of 
strain: the “ rotational ” type and the “ irrotational" type. 
The distinction is illustrated in fig. 3, where the figure 
A'B'C’D' is obtained from the figure ABCD by contraction 
parallel to AC and extension parallel to BD, and the figure 
A'B'C'D' can be obtained from ABCD by the same con¬ 
traction and extension followed by a rotation through the 
angle A'OA'. In strains of the irrotational type there are at 
any point three filaments at right angles to each other, which are 
such that the particles which lie in them before strain continue 
to lie in them after strain. A small spherical element of the body 
with its centre at the point becomes a small ellipsoid with its 
axes in the directions of these three filaments. In the case 
illustrated in the figure, the lines of the filaments in question, 
when the figure ABCD is strained into the figure A'^B'C'D", 
are OA, OB and a line through 0 at right angles to their plane. In 
strains of the rotational type, on the other hand, the single existing 
set of three filaments (issuing from a point) which cut each other 
at right angles both before and after strain do not retain their 
directions after strain, though one of them may do so in certain 
cases. In the figure, the lines of the filaments in question, when 
the figure ABCD is strained into A'B'C'D', are OA, OB and a 
line at right angles to their plane before strain, and after strain 
they are OA', OB', and the same third line. A rotational 
strain can always be analysed into an irrotational strain (or 
“ pure ” strain) followed by a rotation. 

Analytically, a strain is irrotational if the three quantities 
to 81/ 8« Du) 81/ _ to 

8y~Si’ 5 » 8r’ 3 r dy 

vanish, rotational if any one of them is different from zero. The 
halves of these three quantities are the components of a vector 
quantity called the " rotatitm." 

13. whether the strain is rotational or not, there is always one 
set of three linear elements issuing from any point which cut each 
other at tight angles both before and after strain. If these directions 
are chosen as axes of x, y, z, the shearing strains e,,, e„, e,, vanish 
at this point. These directions are called the “ principal axes of 
strain," and the extensions in the directions of these axes the 
"pifhc^l extensions." 

16. It is very important to observe that the relations between 
components of strain and components of dLsplacement imply 
relations between the components of strain*, themselves. If 
by any process of reasoning we arrive at the conclusion that 
the state of strain, in a body is such and such a state, we have a 
test of the possibility or inpossibility of our conclusion. The 
test is that, if the state m strain is a possible one, riien there 


must be a displacement which can be associated with it in accord¬ 
ance with the equations (1) of § 11. 

We may elimhiate «, v, ui from these equations. When this is 
done we find that the quantities z„,... are connected by the 
two sets of equations 

£?S„ ^ 
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These equations are known as the condilians of eompatibility 
of strain-components. The components of strain which specify 
any possible strain satisfy them. Quantities arrived at in any 
way, and intended to be components of strain, if they fail to 
satisfy the.se equations, are not the components of any possible 
strain; and the theory or speculation by which they are reached 
must be modified or abandoned. 


When the components of strain have been found in accordance 
with these and other necessary equations, the displacement is 
to be found by solving the equations (i) of § ii, considered as 
differential equations to determine «, v, w. The most general 
possible solution will differ from any other solution by terms which 
contain arbitrary constants, and these terms represent a possilde 
displacement. This " complementary displacement" involves no 
strain, and would be a possible displacement of an ideal perfectly 
rigid body. 

17. The relations which connect the strains with each other 
and with the displacement are geometrical relations resulting 
from the definitions of the quantities and not requiring any 
experimental verification. They do not admit of such verifica¬ 
tion, because the strain within a body cannot be measured. 
The quantities (belonging to the same category) which can be 
measured are displacements of points on the surface of a body. 
For example, on the surface of a bar subjected to tension we may 
make two fine transverse scratches, and measure the distance 
between them before and after the bar is stretched. For such 
measurements very refined instruments are required. Instru¬ 
ment.for this purpose are called barbarously “ extensometers,’’ 
and many different kinds have been devised. From measure¬ 
ments of displacement by an extensometer we may deduce the 
average extension of a filament of the bar terminated by the 
two scratches. In general, when we attempt to measure a 
strain, we really measure some displacements, and deduce the 
values, not of the strain at a point, but of the average extensions 
of some particular linear filaments of a body containing the point; 
and these filaments are, from the nature of the case, nearly 
always superficial filaments. 

j8. In the case of transparent materials such as glass there is 
available a method of studying experimentally the state of strain 
within a body. This method is founded upon the result that a 
piece of glass when strained becomes doubly refracting, with its 
optical principal axes at any point in the directions of the 
principal axes of strain (§ 15) at the point. When the piece has 
two parallel plane faces, and two of the principal axes of strain 
at any point are parallel to these faces, polarized light transmitted 
through the piece in a direction normal to the faces can be used 
to determine the directions of the principal axes of the strain 
at any point. If the directions of these axes are known theoretic¬ 
ally the comparison of the experimental and theoretical results 
yields a test of the theory. 

19. Relations between Stresses and Strains. —The problem 
of the extension of a bar subjected to tension is the one which 
has been most studied experimentally, and as a result of this 
study it is found that for most materials, including all metals 
except cast metals, the measurable extension is proportional 
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to ^ applied tension, provided that this tension is not too great. 
In intei^eting this result it is assumed that the tenmn is uni¬ 
form over the cross-section of the bar, and that the extension 
of longitudinal filaments is uniform throughout the bar; and 
then the result takes the fcnm of a law of proportionality connect¬ 
ing stress and strain: The tension is j)roportional to the exten¬ 
sion. Similar results are found for the same materials when other 
methods of experimenting are adopted, for example, when a 
bar is supported at the ends and bent by an attached lo^ and the 
deflexion is measured, or when a bar is twisted by an axial couple 
and the relative angular displacement of two sections is measured. 
We have thus very numerous experimental verifications of the 
famous law first enunciated by Ro^rt Hooke in 1678 in the words 
“ Vt Tmsio sic vis ” ; that is, “ the Power of any spring is in the 
same proportion as the Tension (- stretching) thereof.” The 
most general statement of Hooke’s Law in modern language 
would be :— Each of the six compoKents of stress at any point of 
a body is a linear function of the six components of strain at the 
point. It is evident from what has been said above as to the 
nature of the measurement of stresses and strains that this law 
in all its generality does not admit of complete experimental 
verification, and that the evidence for it consists largely in the 
agreement of the results which are deduced from it in a theoretical 
fashion with the results of experiments. Of such results one of 
a general character may be noted here. If the law is assumed 
to be true, and the equations of motion of the body 5) are 
transformed by means of it into differential Equations for 
determining the components of displacement, these differential 
equations admit of solutions which represent periodic vibratory 
displacements (see § 85 below). The fact that solid bodies can 
be thrown into states of isochronous vibration has been 
emphasized by G. G. Stokes as a peremptory proof of the truth 
of Hooke's Law. 

20. According to the statement of the generalized Hooke’s 
Law the stress-components vanish when the strain-components 
vanish. The strain-components contemplated in experiments 
upon which the law is founded are measured from a zero of 
reckoning which corresponds to the state of the body subjected 
to experiment before the experiment is made, and the stress- 
components referred to in the statement of the law are those 
which are called into action by the forces applied to the body 
in the course of the experiment. N o account is taken of the stress 
which must already exist in the body owing to the force of gravity 
and the forces by which the body is supported. When it is 
desired to take account of this stress it is usual to suppose that the 
strains which would be produced in the body if it could be freed 
from the action of gravity and from the pressures of supports are 
so small that the strains produced by the forces which are 
applied in the cour.se of the experiment can be compounded with 
them by simple superposition. This supposition comes to the 
same thing as measuring the strain in the body, not from the 
state in which it was before the experiment, but from an ideal 
state (the “ unstressed ” state) in which it would be entirely free 
from internal stress, and allowing for the strain which would 
be produced by gravity and the supporting forces if these forces 
were applied to the body when free from stress. In most prac¬ 
tical cases the initial strain to be allowed for is unimportant 
(see §§ 91-93 below). 

21. Hooke’s law of proportionality of stress and strain leads 
to the introduction of important physical constants: the 
moduluses of elasticity of a body. Let a bar of uniform section 
(of area u) be stretched with tension T, which is distributed 
uniformly over the section, so that the stretching force is Tw, 
and let the bar be unsupported at the sides. The bar will undergo 
a longitudinaVextension of magnitude T/E, where E is a constant 
quantity depending upon the material. 'This constant is called 
Youngs modulus after Thomas Young, who introduced it into 
the science in 1807. The quantity E is of the same nature as a 
traction, that is to say, it is measured as a force estimated per 
unit of area. For steel it is about 2-04 x 10'* dynes per square 
centimetre, or about 13,000 tons per sq. in. 

22. The longitudinal extension of the bar under tension is 


*4S 

not the only strain in the bar. It is accompanied by a lateral 
contraction by which all the transverse Aliments of Hie bar 
are shortened. The amount of this contraction is oT/E, where 
<r is a certain number called Peissm's ratio, because its importance 
was at first noted by S. D. Poisson in 1828. Poisson arrived 
at the existence of this contraction, and the corresponding 
number <r, from theoretical considerations, and his theoiy led 
him to assign to <r the value i. Many experiments have been 
made with the view of determining <r, with the result that it 
has been found to be different for different materials, although 
for very many it does not differ much from L For steel the 
best value (Amagat’s) is o'268. Poisson’S theory admits of 
being modified so as to agree with the results of experiment. 

23. The behaviour of an elastic solid body, strained within 
the limits of its elasticity, is entirely determined by the constants 
E and tr if the body is isotropic, that is to say, if it has the same 
quality in all directions around any point. Nevertheless it is 
convenient to introduce other constants which are related to the 
action of particular sorts of forces. The most important of these 
are the “ modulus of compression ” (or “ bulk modulus ”) and 
the “ rigidity ” (or “ modulus of shear ”). To define the modulus 
of compression, we suppose that a solid body of any form is 
subjected to uniform hydrostatic pressure of amount p. The 
state of stress within it will be one of uniform pressure, the same 
at all points, and the same in all directions round any point. 
There will be compression, the same at all points, and propor¬ 
tional to the pressure; and the amount of the compression can 
be expressed as pfk. The quantity k is the modulus of com¬ 
pression. In this case the linear contraction in any direction 
is pI^; but in general the linear extension (or contraction) 
is not one-third of the cubical dilatation (or compression). 

24. To define the rigidity, we suppose that a solid body is 
subjected to forces in such a way that there is shearing stress 
within it. For example, a cubical block may be subjected to 
opposing tractions on opposite faces acting in directions which 
are parallel to an edge of the cube and to both the faces. Let 
S be the amount of die traction, and let it be uniformly distri¬ 
buted over the faces. As we have seen (§ 7), equal tractions 
must act upon two other faces in suitable directions in order 
to maintain equilibrium (see fig. 2 of § 7). The two directions 
involved may be chosen as axes of «, y as in that figure. Then 
the state of stress will be one in which the stress component 
denoted by Xy is equal to S, and the remaining-stress components 
vanish ; and the strain produced in the body is shearing strain of 
the type denoted by e,y. The amount of the shearing strain 
is S//», and the quantity p. is the “ rigidity.” 

25. The modulus of compression and the rigidity are quantities 
of the same kind as Young’s modulus. Tile modulus of com>- 
pression of steel is about i-43xio’® dynes per square centi¬ 
metre, the rigidity is about 8'r9X lo** dynes per square centi¬ 
metre. It must be understood that the values for different 
specimens of nominally the same material may differ consider- 
ably. 

The modulus of compression k and the rigidity of an isotropic 
material are connected with the Young’s modulus E and Poisson’s 
ratio ff of the material by the equations 

A = E/3{i- 2<r), , ,t=E/2(i+(r). 

26. Whatever the forces acting upon an isotropic solid body may 
be, provided that the body is strained within its limits of elasticity, 
the strain-components are expressed in terms of the stress-com¬ 
ponents by the equations 

««=(X.-<rY,-eZ.)/E, ' e„=YJp \ 
s„=(Y,-eZ,-eX,)/E, s,,=Z,/a, [• • (i) 

= (Z, - ffX* — ffY,)/E, Sj,—X,/;r. J 

If we introduce a quantity X, of the same nature as E or /i, by the 
equation 

X-Eff/(t+ff)(l-2(T).(2) 

we may express the stress-components in terms of the strain-cona- 
ponents by the aquations 

X,= X(e„ + e„+Sa) + 2M»«. 'j 

* Y» = X(»«+ «„ +«b) + »#**,,, Z,=/iis„, r • (3) 

Z.=X(«„+«„+Sb) + 2/»s,. X,=a<s*; j 

and then the behaviour of the body under the action of any forcM 
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depenfis upon the two oonetanU X and n. These two constants were 
iatrodaced by G. Lamt in iris trantise U 18.5a. The importance of 
the iquantity n bad bean previously emphasized by L. J. Vicat and 
C. G. Stokes. 

27. The potential energy per unit of volume (often called the 
" TCMience ') stored np in the body by the strain is equal to 

J(X + 4- 1 „ + + <L + "L ■ '>''»»*“ " - 4«*ie«). 

or the equivalent expression 

*[(Xj + Y;+Z;) - i<r(Y,Z. + Z.X. + X,Y,) + 2(1 + v)(Y|+Z.'+X;)]/E. 
The fonaerof these expressions is called the '* strain-energy-function.'' 

28. The Young’s modulus E of a material is often determined 
experiiwentally by the direct method of the extensometor 
(§ 17), but more frequently it is determined indirectly by means 
of« result obtained in the theory of the flexure of a bar (see 
§§ 47, 53 below). The rigidity is usually determined indirectly 

means of results obtained in the theory of the torsion of a 
bar (see §§ 41, 49 below). The modulus of compression k may 
be determined dlirectly by means of the pieeometer, as was 
done by E. H. Amagat, or it may be determined indirectly by 
means of a result obtained in the theory of a tube under pressure, 
as was done by A. Mallock (see § 78 below). The value of 
Poisson’s ratio o- b generally inferred from the relation connecting 
it with E and /a or with E and k, but it may also be determined 
indirectly by means of a result obtained in the theory of the 
flexure of a bar (§ 47 below), as was done by M. A. Comu and 
A. Mallock, or directly by a modification of the extensometer 
method, as has been done recently by J. Morrow. 

29. The elasticity of a fluid b always expressed by means of a 
single quantity of the same kind as the modulus of compression 
of a solid body. To any increment of pressure, which is not too 
great, there corresponds a proportional cubical compression, 
and the amount of this compression for an increment Sp of 
pressure can be expressed as Spfk. The quantity that b usually 
tabulated is the reciprocal of k, and it b called the coefficient 
of compressibility. It is the amount of compression per unit 
increase of pressure. As a physical quantity it is of the same 
dimensions as the reciprocal of a pressure (or of a force per unit 
of Brea). The pressures concerned are usually measured in 
atmospheres (i atmosphere = i’014 x 10® dynes per sq. cm.). 
For water the coefficient of compressibility, or the compression 
per atmosphere, is about 4’5 x 10"®. This gives for k the value 
2'22 X 10*® dynes per sq. cm. 'The Young’s modulus and the 
rigidity of a fluid are always zero. 

30. The relations between stress and strain in a material 
which is not isotropic are much more complicated. In such a 
material the Young’s modulus depends upon the direction of 
the tension, and its variations about a point are expressed 
by means of a surface of the fourth degree. The Pobson’s 
ratio depends upon the direction of the contracted lateral 
filaments as well as upon that of the longitudinal extended 
ones. The rigidity depends upon both the directions involved 
in the sped^tion of the shearing stress. In general there b 
no simple relation between the Young’s moduluses and Poisson’s 
ratios and rigidities for assigned directions and the modulus 
of compression. Many mater'iab in common use, all fibrous 
woods for example, are actually aeolotropic (that b to say, are not 
botropic), but the materiab which are aeolotropic in the most 
regular fashion are natural crystals. The clitic behaviour 
of crystals has been studied exhaustivdy by many physicists, 
and in particular by W. Voigt. The strain-energy-function b a 
homogeneous quadratic function of the six strain-components, 
and this function may have as many as 21 independent co¬ 
efficients, taking the place m the general case of the 2 coefficients 
A, /I* which occur when the material is botropic—a result first 
obtained by George Green in 1837. The best experimental 
determinations of the coefficients have been made indirectly 
by Voigt by means of results obtained in the theories of the 
torsion and flexure of aeolotropic bars. 

31. Limits of Elasticity. — k solid body -which has been strained 
by considerable fbrees does not in general recover its orijginal 
size and shape ix>aq)ktq|l|r after the forces tease to act. The 
•train that is bft b'calM set. If set ocean the elasticity b 


said to be impeibet,^’ and ibe greatest strain (or the greatat 
load) of any spwified type, for which no set occurs, defines the 
“ limit of perfect elasticity ” corresponding .to the specified 
type of sttaiin, or of stress. All fluids and many solid bodies, 
such as glasses and crystab, as well as some metab (copper, 
load, silver) .appear to be perfectly clastic as regards change of 
volume within wide Umits; but tmaUeable metab and ^loys 
can have their densities permanently increased by considerable 
pressures. The limits of perfect elasticity as regards change 
of idiape, on the otho- hand, are very low, if they exist at all, 
for glasses and other hard, .brittle solids; but a dass of metab 
including copper, brass, steel, platinum are very perfectly 
elastic as regards distortion, provided that the dbtortion is not 
too great. The question can be tested by observation of the 
torsional elastidly cS thin fibres or-wires. The limits -of perfect 
elasticity are somewhat ill-defined, because an experiment 
cannot warrant us in asserting that there is no set, but only 
that, if there is any set, it is too small to be observed. 

32. A different meaning may be, and often is, attached to 
the phrase “ limits of elasticity " in consequence of the following 
experimental resultLet a bar be bdd stretched under a 
moderate tension, and let the extension be measured; let the 
tension be slightly increased and the extension again measured; 
let this process be continued, the tension being increased by 
equal increments. It is found that when the tension b not too 
great the extension increases by equal increments (as nearly as 
experiment can decide), but that, as the tension increases, a 
st^e b reached in which the extension increases faster than 
it would do if it continued to be proportional to the tension. 
The beginning of thb stage is tolerably well marked. Some 
time before thb stage b reached the limit of perfect elasticity 
is passed ; that is to say, if tlie load b removed it is found that 
there is some permanent set. The limiting tension beyond 
which the above law of proportionality fails is often called the 
“ limit of linear elasticity.” It b higher than tlie limit of perfect 
elasticity. For steel bars of various qualities J. liauschinger 
found for this limit values varying from xo to 17 tons per square 
inch. The result indicates that, when forces which produce 
any kind of strain are applied to a solid body and are gradually 
increased, the strain at any instant increases proportionally 
to the forces up to a stage beyond that at which, if the forces 
were removed, the body would completely recover its original 
size and shape, but that the increase of strain ceases to be 
proportional to the inciease of load when the load surpasses 
a certain limit. There would thus be, for any type of strain, a 
limit of linear dasticity, which exc^s the limit of perfect 
elasticity. 

33. A body which has been strained beyond the limit of 
linear elasticity b often said to have suffered an “ over-strain.” 
When the kmd b removed, the set which can be observed b not 
entirely permanent; but it gradually diminbhes with lapse of 
time. Thb phenomenon b named “ elastic after-working.” 
If, on the other hand, the load b maintained constant, &e 
strain b gradually increased. Thb effect indicates a gradual 
flowing of solid bodies under great stress; and a similar effect 
was observed in the experiments of H. Tresca on the punching 
and crushing of metals. It appears that all solid bodies under 
sufficiently great loads become “plastic,” tiiat is to say, they 
take a set which gradually increases with the lapse of time. 
No plasticity is observed when the limit of linear elasticity b 
not exceeded. 

34. The -values of the elastic limits are affected by overstrain, 
If tin: load is mamtained for some time, and then mraoved, 
the limit of linear elasticity b found to be higher than before. 
If the load b not maintained, but is removed and then reapplied, 
the limit is found to be lower than before. I>uring a period of 
rest a test piece recovers its elasticity after overstrain. 

35. The effects of repeated loading have been studied 1 ^ 
A. Wohler, J. Baxischinger, 0 . Reynolds and others. It hu 
been found after many repetitions of rather rapidly alter¬ 
nating stress, pieces are fractured by loads which they have 
many times withstood. It is not certain whether the fracture 
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is in wsry owe caused by tke gnsduil ■growth of niirmte flaws 
from the'beginning of the series'df tests, or whether the elastic 
-quality of the material suffers deterioration apart from such 
flaws. It appears, however, to he an ascertained result that, 
so loi^ as the limit of Knear elasticity is not esneeded, repeated 
loads and rapidly alternating loads dp not produce failure of 
the material. 

36. The question of the conditions of sa'fety, or of the condi¬ 
tions in which rupture is produced, is one upon which there has 
been much speculation, but no completely satisfactory result 
has been obtained. It has been variously held that rupture 
occurs ■when the numerically greatest principal stress exceeds 
a certain limit, or when this stress is tension and exceeds a 
certain licait, or wlien the greatest difference of two principal 
stresses (called the “ stress-difference ”) exceeds a certain 
limit, or when the greatest extension or the greatest shearing 
strain or the greatest strain of any type exoeeds a certain limit. 
Some of these hypotheses aj^sear to have been disproved. It 
was held by G. F. Fitzgerald {Nature, Nov. 5,1896) that rupture 
is not produced by pressure symmetrically applied all round a 
body, and this opinion has been confirmed by the recent experi¬ 
ments of A. F6ppl. This result disposes of the ■greatest stress 
hypothesis and also of the greatest strain hypothesis. The 
fact that short pillars ca'n be crushed by longitudinal pressure 
disposes of the greatest tension hypothesis, for there is no 
tension in the pillar. The greatest extension hypothesis faffed 
to satisfy some tests imposed by H. Wehage, who experimented 
with blocks of wrought iron subjected to equal pressures in two 
directions at right angles to each other. The greatest stress- 
difference hypothesis and the greatest shearing strain hypothesis 
would lead to practically identical results, and these results 
have been held by J. J. Guest to accord well with his experi¬ 
ments on metal tubes subjected to various systems of combined 
stress ; but these experiments ajnd Guest’s conclusion have been 
criticized adversely by 0 . Mohr, and the question cannot be 
regarded as settled. The fact seems to be that the conditions 
of rupture depend largely upon the nature of the te.st (tensional, 
torsional, flexural, or whatever it may be) that is applied to 
a specimen, and that no general formula holds for all kinds 
of tests. The best modern technical writings emphasize the 
importance of the limits of linear elasticity and of tests of 
dynamical resistance (§ 87 below) as well as of statical resistance. 

37. The question of the conditions of rupture belongs rather 

to the scicnoe of the strength of materials than to the science 
of elasticity (■§ i ); but it has been necessary to refer to it briefly 
here, because there is no method except the methods of the 
theory of elasticity for determining the state of stress or strain 
in a body subjected to forces. Wihatevcr view may ultimately 
be adopted as to the relation between the conditions of safety 
of a structure and the state of stress or strain in it, the calculation 
of this state by means of the theory or by experimental means 
(as in § 18) cannot be dispensed with. , 

33. Meiheds of determining the Stress in a Bodv stebf’ected to given 
Forces .—To determine the state of stress, or tlio state of strain, 
in an isotropic solid Ixxly strained within its limits of elasticity by 
given forces, wc have to use (i.) the equations of ^uilibrium, (ii.) 
the conditions which hold at the bounding surface, (iii.) the relations 
between stress-components and strain-components, (tv.) the rela¬ 
tions between strain-components and displactnnent. 'The equations 
of equilibrium are (with notation already used) three partial differ- 
enticil equations of the type 


8X. 0 ^ 
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The conditions which hold at the bounding surface are three equations 
of the type 

Xj cos (x, r) + X,cos (y,») 4 Z, cos (r, v) = Xv, (z) 
where » denotes the direction of the oiltward-drawn normal to the 
bounding surface, and X,. denotes the sr-component of the applied 
surface traction. The relations between stress-components and 
strain-components are expressed by cither of the sets of equations 
(i) or (3) of § 26. The relations between strain-components and 
^placement arc the aquations (i) of § ti, or the equivalent con¬ 
ditions of compatibtBty expressed in equations (1) and (2) of | r6. 

39. We may proceed by either of two methods. In one msthod 
we diniinate the stress-ae^onentB md the stram-oomponents ^tnd 


retain only Uw ooo^Mgats «f idispiaeemaitt '^Ids'method leaSs 
(with ootatioa already used) 'to three ipartial-diffegeatial'eqQatioas 
of the type 

and throe boundary conditions of the type 

4-cos(v)j['5+^]} = Kv. (4) 

In the alternative method wc eliminate the strain-components and 
the displacements. This method leads to a system of partial dlficr- 
entSal ennaHons to be satisfied by the etoestf-componen'ts. In this 
system there ate three oquatimss of tlu type 

three of the type 


0 »X,^ 8 “X.^ 0 “X,, I 0 * 


<r e/3X^0Y^0Z\ aX , , 

and three of the type 

ff'Y. 0>Y, 0>Y. I 8“,v,Y4Zt- m 


the equations of the two latter types being necessitated by the 
conditions of compatibility of strain-components. The solutions of 
these equations have to be adjusted so that the boundary conditions 
of the type (2) may be satisfied. 

40. It is evident that whichever method is adopted the mathe¬ 
matic^ problem is in general very complicated. It is also evident 
that, if we attempt to proceed by help of some intuition as to the 
nature of the stress or strain, our intuition ought to satisfy the 
tests provided hy the above systems of equations. Neglect of this 

E recaution has led to many arrors. Another sonree of frequent error 
es in the neglect of tlic conditions in which the above systems of 
equations arc correct. Tlicy arc obtained by help of the supposition 
that the rciatiw displacements of the parts of the strained body 
are small. Tlie solutions of them must tlieiefore satisfy tiie test dif 
smallness of the relative displacements. 

41. Torsion .—As a first exampile of the application of the 
theory we take the problem of the torsion of prisms. This 
problem, considered first by C. A. Coulomb in 1784, was finally 
solved by B. de Saint-Venant in 1855. The problem is this;— 
A cylindrical or prismatic bar is held twisted by terminal 
couples; it is required to determine the state of stress and 
strain in the interior. When the bar is a circular cylinder 
the problem is easy. Any section is displaced by rotation nbfMiit 
the cmtrai-line throu^ a limall angle, which is proportiaraff 
to the distance s of the section from a fixnd plane at right ang^ 
to this line. This plane is a terminal section if one ■of the two 
terminal sections is not displaced.' The angle through which 
the section z rotates is rz, where r is a constant, f^led the 
amount of the ttoist) and thb constant t is equal to G^/uI, 
where G is the twisting couple, and I is the mooomt of inertia 
of the cross-section about the central-line. This result is often 
called “ Coulomb’s law." The stress within the bar is shearing 
stress, consisting, as it must, of two sets of equal tangential 
trstetions on two sets of planes which are at right angles to each 
other. These planes are the cross-sections and the axial planes 
of the bar. The tangential traction at any point of the ta-oss- 
section is directed at right angles to the axial plane throi^ 
the point, and the tangential txaction on the axial plane is 
directed parallel to the length of the bar. The amount of 
either at a distance r from the axis is ftiy or Gr/I. The result 
that G'=/itI can be used to determine ft experimentally, for t 
may be measured and G and I are known. 

42. When the cross-section of the bar is not circular it is 
clear that thb solution foib ; for the existence of tiTi g»iiri«l 
traction, near the prismatic bounding surface, on any plame 
which does not cut this surface at r%ht angles, implies 'the 
exbtence of traction applied to thb surface. We may attempt 
to modify the fiieory by aetaining fte, supposition that the 
stress oonsbts ■of tiiearing stress, involving tangential traction 
distributed im some way over 'the enm-sections. Sudi traction 
b obviously a necessary constituent of any stress-syatetn 
which could be produced fay'teahnlnal ■couples around the 
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We should then^now that there must be equal tangential 
traction directed along the length of the bar, and exerted across 
some planes or other which are parallel to this direction. We 
should also know that, at the bounding surface, these planes 
must cut this surface at right angles. The corresponding strain 
would be shearing strain which could involve (i.) a sliding 
of elements of one cros.s-scction relative to another, (ii.) a relative 
sliding of elements of the above-mentioned planes in the direction 
of the length of the bar. We could conclude that there may 
be a longitudinal displacement of the elements of the cross- 
sections. We should then attempt to satisfy the conditions 
of the problem by supposing that this is the character of the 
strain, and that the corresponding displacement consists of 
(i.) a rotation of the cross-sections in their planes such as we 
found in the case of the circle, (ii.) a distortion of the cross- 
sections into curved surfaces by a displacement (w) which is 
directed normdly to their planes and varies in some manner 
from point to point of these planes. We could show that all 
the conditions of the problem are satisfied by this assumption, 
provided that the longitudinal displacement (w), considered as 
a function of the position of a point (.r, y) in the cross-section, 
satisfies the equation 

. 

and the boundary condition 

-D')co.s(4r,i<)+(!“+«) cos (y,|.)=--o, . (2) 

where t denotes the amount of the twist, and r the direction 
of the normal to the boundary. The solution is known for a 
great many forms of section. (In the particular case of a circular 
section w vanishes.) The tangential traction at any point of 
the cross-section is directed along the tangent to that curve 
of the family const, which passes through the point, being 
the function determined by the equations 

The amount of the twist r produced by terminal couples of 
magnitude G is G/C, where C is a constant, called the “ torsional 
rigidity ” of the prism, and expressed by the formula 




the integration being taken over the cross-section. When 
the coefficient o£ /* in the expression for C is known for any 
section, /t can be determmed by experiment with a bar of that 
form of section. 


, 43. The distortion of the cross-sections into curv'ed surfaces 
is shown graphically by drawing the contour lines (ib= const.). 
In general the section is divided into a number of compartments, 
and the portions that lie within two adjacent compartments 

are respectively concave 
and convex. This result 
is illustrated in the 
accompanying figures 
(fig. 4 for the ellipse, 
given by *7*^+ y^lf - 1! 
fig. 5 for the equilaieral 
triangle, given by (*+3a) 

(**-3y®-Jax+X)-o; 

fig. 6 for the square). 

44. The distribution of 
Fig. 4. the shearing stress over 

the cross-section is dc- 
tennmed by the function rp already introduced. If we 
draw the curves const., corresponding to any form of 
section, for equidifierent values of the constant, the tangential 
traction at any pomt on the cross-section is directed along the 
tangent to that curve of the family which passes through the 
point, and the magnitude of it is inversely proportional to the 
distance betweten consecutive curves of the family. J'ig. 7 
iHustiates the result ia Aie case of the equilateral triangle. The 
boundary It, of course, one of the lines. The “ lines of shearing 




stress ” which can thus be drawn are m every case identical 
with the lines of flow of frictionless liquid filling a cylindrical 
vessel of the same cross-section as the bar, when ^e liquid 
circulates in the plane of the section with uniform spin. They 
are also the same as the contour lines of a flexible end slightly 
extensible membrane, of 
which the edge has tne 
same form as the bounding 
curve of the cross-section 
of the bar, when the mem¬ 
brane is fixed at the edge 
and slightly deformed by 
uniform pressure. 

45. Saint-Venant’s theory 
shows that the true tor¬ 
sional rigidity is in general 
less than that which would 
be obtained by extending 
Coulomb’s law (G^/arl) 
to sections which are not , 

circular. For an elliptic 

^rlinder of sectional area <>> and moment of inertia I about 
its central-line the torsional rigidity is and this 

formula is not far from being correct for a very large 
number of sections. For a bar of square section of side a 
centimetres, the torsional rigidity in C.G.S. units is (o-i4o6)f«i* 
approximately, /t being expressed in dynes per square centi¬ 
metre. How great tlw defect of the true value from that 




Fig. 6. 


given by extending Coulomb’s law may be in the case of 
sections with projecting comers is shown by the diagrams (fig. 8, 
especially no. 4). In these diagrams the upper of the two 
numbers under each figure indicates the fraction which the true 
torsional rigidity corresponding to the section is of that value 
which would be obtained by extending Coulomb’s law; and the 
lower of the two numbers indicates the 


ratio which the torsional rigidity for a 
bar of the corresponding section bears 
fo that of a bar of circular section of 
the same material and of equal sec¬ 
tional area. These results have an 
important practical application, inas¬ 
much as they show that strengthening 
ribs and projections, such as are intro¬ 
duced in engineering to give stiff¬ 
ness to beams, have the reverse of 



1'Tg. 7 . 


a good effect when torsional stiffness is an object, although 
they are of great value in increasing the resistance to 
bending. The theory shows further that the resistance to 
torsion is very seriously diminished when there is in the 
surface any dent approaching to a re-entrant angle. At such 
a place the shearing strain tends to become infinite, and some 
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permanent set is produced by torsion. In the case of a section 
of any form, the strain and stress are greatest at points on the 
contour, and these points are in many mes the points of the 
contour which are nearest to the centroid of the section. The 
theory has also been applied to show that a longitudinal flaw 

(.) Sqowwith SqJj^with 

Roctiuneal curved comers acute aiiffies u-jn® a^rva' 

Kju«r«. and hollow and hollow triangle, 

aid... 





' 5374 * 

■6745. 


•60CXX}. 

•yassa. 
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Ftc. 8.—Diagrams showing Torsional Rigidities, 

near the axis of a shaft transmitting a torsional couple has 
little influence on the strength of the shaft, but that in the 
neighbourhood of a similar flaw which is much nearer to the 
surface than to the axis the shearing strain may be nearly 
doubled, and thus the possibility of such flaws is a source of 
weakness against which special provision ought to be made. 

46. Bending of Beams .—As a second example of the applica¬ 
tion of the general theory we take the problem of the flexure 
of a beam. In this case abo we begin by forming a simple 
intuition as to the nature of the strain and the sttess. On the 
side of the beam towards the centre of curvature the longi¬ 
tudinal filaments must be contracted, and on the other side 
they must be extended. If we assume that the cross-scctions 
remain plane, and that the central-line is unaltered in length, 
we see (at once from fig. 9) that the extensions (or contractions) 

are given by the formula y/R, where y 
denotes the distance of a longitudinal 
filament from the plane drawn through 
the unstrained central-line at right- 
angles to the plane of bending, and 
R is the radius of curvature of the 
curve into which this line is bent 
(shown by the dotted line in the figure). 
Corresponding to this strain there must 
be traction acting across the cross- 
sections. If we assume that there is no other stress, then the 
magnitude of the traction in question is Ey/R, where E is Young’s 
modulus, and it is tension on the side where the filaments are 
extended and pressure on the side where they are contracted. 
If the plane of bending contains a set of principal axes of the 
cross-sections at their controids, these tractions for the whole 
cross-section are equivalent to a couple of moment EI/R, where 
I now denotes the moment of inertia of the cross-section about 
an axis through its centroid at right angles to the plane of 
bending, and the plane of the couple is the plane of bending. 
Thus a beam of any form of section can be held bent in a 
“ principal plane ” by terminal couples of moment M, that is 
to say by a “ bending moment ” M ; the central-line will take 
a curvature M/EI, so that it becomes an arc of a circle of radius 
EI/M; and the stress at any point will be tension of amount 
My/I, where y denotes distance (reckoned positive towards the 
side remote from the centre of curvature) from that plane which 
initially contains the central-line and is at right angles to the 
plane of the couple. This plane is called the “ neutral plane.” 
The restriction that the beam is bent in a principal plane means 
that the plane of bending contains one set of princip^ axes of the 
cross-sections at their centroids; in the case of a beam of rect¬ 
angular section the plane would bisect two opposite edges at 
right angles. In order that the theory may hold good the 
radius of curvature must be very large. 

47. In this problem of the twnding of a beam by terminal 
couples the stress is tension, determined as above, and the 
corresponding strain consists toerefore of longitudinal extension 
of amount My/EI or y/R (contraction if y is negative), accom¬ 
panied by lateral contraction erf amount o-My/EI or <ry/R (exten¬ 


sion if y is negative), tr being Poisson's rado'for the material. 
Our intuition of the nature of the strain was imperfect, inas¬ 
much as it took no account of these lateral strains. The necessity 
for introducing them was pointed out by Saint-Venant Thi 
effect of them is a change 
of shapie of the cross- 
sections in their own 
planes. This is shown in 
an exaggerated way in fig. 

10, wfcre the rectangfe 
ABCD represents the 
cross-section of the un¬ 
strained beam, or a rect¬ 
angular portion of this 
cross-section, and the curvilinear figure A'B'C'D' iepreients in an 
exaggerated fashion the cross-section (or the correspondii^ por¬ 
tion of the cross-section) of the same bMm, when bent so that the 
centre of curvature of the central-line (which is at right angles 
to the plane of the figure) is on the line EF produced beyond F. 
The. lines A'B' and C'D' are approximately circles of radii R/<r, 
when the central-line is a circle of radius R, and their centres 
are on the line FE produced beyond E. Thus the neutral plane, 
and each of the faces that is parallel to it, becomes strained 
into an anticlastic surface, whose principal curvatures are in the 
ratio <r : I. The general appearance of the bent beam is shown 
in an exaggerated fashion m fig. 11, where the traces of the sur¬ 
face into which the neutral plane is bent are dotted. The result 
that the ratio of the 
principal curvatures of 
the anticlastic surfaces, 
into which the top and 
bottom planes of the 
beam (of rectangular 
section) are bent, is 
Poisson’s ratio <r, has 
been used for the ex¬ 
perimental determina¬ 
tion of tr. The result that the radius of curvature of the bent 
central-line is EI/M is used in the experimental determination 
of E. The quantity El is often called the “ flexural rigidity ” 
of the beam. There are two principal flexural rigidities corre¬ 
sponding to bending in the two principal planes (cf. § 62 below). 

48. That this theory requires modification, when the load 
does not consist simply of terminal couples, can be seen most 
easily by considering the problem of a beam loaded at one end 
with a weight W, and supported in a horizontal position at its 
other end. The forces that are everted at any section p, to 
balance the weight W, must reduce statically to a vertical 
force W and a couple, and these forces arise from the action of 
the part Ap on the part B/> (see fig. 12), i.e, from the stresses 
across the section at p. The couple is equal to the moment of 
the applied load W 
about an axisdrawn 
through the cen¬ 
troid of the section 
p at right angles to 
the plane of bend¬ 
ing. This moment 
is called the “ bend¬ 
ing moment ” at 
the section, it is the 
product of the load 
W and the distance 
of the section from 
the loaded end, so 
that it varies uni- ^ 
formly along the 
length of the beafti. The stress that suffices in the simpler problem 
gives rise to no vertical force, and it is clear that in addition to 
longitudinal tensions and pressures there must be tangential 
tractions on the cross-sections. The resultant of these tan^ntial 
tractions must be a force equal to W, and directed vertically; 
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but the directbn*of the traction at a paint of the cross-section 
need not in general be vertical. The existence of tangentia) 
traction on the cross-sections implies the existence of equal 
tangential traction, directed pan^el to the central-line, on 
some planes or other which are parallel to this lino, the two sets 
of tractions foiming a shearing stress. We conclude that such 
shearing stress is a necessary constituent of the stress-system 
in the beam bent by terminal transverse load. We can develop 
a theory of this stress-system from the assumptions (i.) that the 
tension at any point of the cross-section is related to the bending 
moment at the section by the same law as in the case of uniform 
bending by terminal couples; (ii.) that, in addition to this 
tension, there is at any point shearing stress, involving tangential 
tractions acting in appropriate directions upon the elements 
of the cross-sections. When these assumptions are made it 
appears that there is one and only one distribution of shearing 
stress by which the conditions of the problem can be satisfied. 
The determination of Ae amount and direction of this shearing 
stress, and of the. corresponding strains and displacements, was 
effected by Saint-Venant and R. F. A. Clebsch for a number of 
forms of section by means of an analysis of the same kind as that 
emj^yed in the solution of the torsion problem. 

49. Let I be the length of the beam, x the distance of the section 
p from tlic fixed end A, y the distance of any point below the hori¬ 
zontal plane through the centroid of the 
section at A, then the bending moment at 
/> is W (/-*), and the longitudinal tension P 
or at any point on the cross-section is 
-W(/~*)y/I, and tliis is related to the 
bending moment exactly as in the 
simpler problem. 

30. The expressions for the 
shwing stresses depend on the 
shapeof the cross-section. Taking 
the beam to be of isotropic 
material and the cross-section to 
be an ellipse of semiaxes a and 6 
(fig. 1 j), the a axis being vertical 
in the unstrained state, and drawing the axis 
z at right angles to tJie plane of ilexure, we 
find that the vertical shearing stress U or X, 
at any point (r, x) on any cross-section is 

2 W[(a» - y>) {2a»( l +<r)+y} - - 2^)]. 

ra*li(lVir)(8a’+i*) 

The resultant of these stresses is W, but the 
amount at the centroid, which is the maxi¬ 
mum amount, exceeds the average amount, 
W/xaii, in the ratio 

+ <r) + 26*}/(3a'*+1)>){1 + «•). 

If this ratio is J for a circle, nearly j) for a flat elliptic bar 

with the longest diameter vertical, nearly g for a flat elliptic bar with 
the longest diameter horizontal. 

In the same problem the horizontal shearing stress T or Z, at any 
point on any cross-section is of amount 

+ O') + 

ira*6(l + (r)(So’+4“) ' 

The resultant of these stresses vanishes ; but, taking as before ir = i, 
and putting for tlie three ca.ses above a — h, a — iob, b — ioa, we find 
that the ratio of the maximum of this stress to the average vertical 
shcari^ stress has the values f, nearly fy, and nearly 4. Thus the 
stress T is of considerable importance when the Iwam is a plank. 

As anotlier example we may consider a circular tube of external 
radius r, and iatemal radius r,. Writing P,U,T for X,, X„ Z„ we find 

and for a tube of m<£us r and small thickness I the value of P and 
the maximum values of U and T reduce approximjitcly to 
r= -Wfl-xWirr^ 

. U..M =W/r7<, T„»^»Vr/2irrt. 

TIkh greatest value of .V||is in this case approximately twice its 
avent^ sralne, but K is ^>0s3ible that these results tor the bending 
of v«ry tUn tubes may taa seriously at fault if ths tube is notplu^^ 
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and if the load is not applied ia the manner contemplated in tba 
theory (cf. 8 55). In such cases the extensions and contractions of 
the longitudinal filaments may be practically confined to a smalt 
part of the material near the ends of the tube, while the rest’of the 
tnbe is deformed without stretohing. 

51. Tte tangential tractions U,T on the cross-sections are 
necessarily accorapaniecl by tangential tractions on the longi¬ 
tudinal sections, and on each such section the tangential traction 
is parallel to the central line; on a vertical section ss= const, 
its amount at any point is T, and on a horizontal section 
const, its amount at any point is U. 

The internal stress at any point is comjdetely determined 
by the components P, IT, T, but these are not prtrtciptd stresses 
(§ 7). Qebsoh has given an elegant geometrical construction 
for determining the principal stresses at any point when the 
values of P, U, T are known. 

From the pofot O' (fig. 14) draw lines OP, OU, OT, to represent 
the stresses P, U, T at O, on the cross-section through O, in magni¬ 
tude, direction and sense, and 

comMuud U and T into a-U 

resultant i^resented by OE; 
the plane EOP is a principal 
plane of stress at O, and the 
principal stress at right angles 
to tills plane vanishes. Take 
M the middle point of OP, and 
with centre M and radius ME 
describe a circle cutting tlio 
line OP in A and B ; then OA 
and OB represent the mo^* 
tudes of the two rcmauiioK 
principal stresses. On AB 
describe a rectangle ABDC so 
that DC passes through E ; tiien OC is the direction of the princi¬ 
pal stress represented hi magnitude by OA, and OD is the direction 
of the principal stress represented in magnitude by OB. 

52. As regards the strain in the beam, the longitudinal and 
lateral extensions and contractions depend on the bending 
moment in the same way as in the simpler problem; but, the 
bending moment being variable, the anticlastic curvature 
produced is also variable. In addition to these extensions 
and contractions there are shearing strains corresponding to the 
shearing stresses T, U. The shearing strain corresponding to 
T consists of a relative sliding parallel to the central-line of 
different longitudinal linear elements combined with a relative 
sliding in a transverse horizontal direction of elements of different 
cross-sections ; the latter of these is concerned in the production 
of those displacements by which the variable anticlastic curvature 
is bhiught about; to see the effect of the former we may most 
suitably consider, for the csise of an elliptic cross-seetbn, the 
distortion of the shape of a rectangular portion of a plane of the 
material which in the natural state n 
was horizontal; all the boundaries 
of such a portion become parabolas of 
small curvature, which is -variable along 
the length of the beam, and the par¬ 
ticular effect under coasideration is 
the change of the transverse horizontal 
linear elements from straight lines 
such as HK to parabolas such as H'K' 

(fig. 15); the lines HL and KM are 
parallel to the central-line, and the 


T 
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Fig. 15. 


figure is drawn for a plane above the neutral plane. When the 
cross-section is not an ellipse the character of the strain is the 
same, but the curves are only approximately parabolic. 

The shearing strain corresponding to U is a distortion which 
1^ the effect that the strai^t vertical filsunents become curved 
lines which cut the longitudinal filaments obliquely, and thus 
the cross-sections do not remain plane, but become curved 
surfaces, and the tanj^nt plane to any one of these surfaces 
at the centroid cuts the central line obliquely (fig. 16). The 
angle between these tangent planes emd the centraf-line is the 
same at ail points of the line; and, if it is denoted iw-f-Sg, 
the value of Sg is expressiUe as 

shearing stress at centroid, 
rigidity of material 
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and it thus depends on the shi^ oi ^ csoss-seotion; for the 
elliptic section of § 50 its value s 

4W 2a^l+c) + P 
twab a?Ti*~’ 

for a circle (with (r=i) this becomes 7W/*Etrfl*. The vertical 
filament through die centroid of any cross-section becomes 
a cubical parabola, as shown in fig. 16,. and the contour lines 
of the curved surface into which any crcBS-section is distorted 
are shown in fig. 17 for a circular section. 

53. The deflection of the beam is determined from the equation 
curvature of central line=benduig moment -i- flexural rigidity, 

and the special conditions at die supported end; there is no 
alteration of this statement on account of the shears. As regards 

\ . the special condition at 

i an end which is eneastree, 

or built in, Saint-Venant 
i proposed to assume that 

the central tangent plane 
of the cross-section at 
the end is vertical; with 
this assumption the tan¬ 
gent to the central lino 
at the end is inclined 
downwards and makes an 
angle with the hori¬ 
zontal (sec fig. 18); it is, 
however, improbable that 
this condition is exactly 
realized in practice. In the application of the theory to the 
experimental determination of Young’s modulus, the small 
angle which the central-line at the support makes with the 
horizontal is an unknown quantity, to be eliminated by observa¬ 
tion of the deflection at two or more points. 

54. We may suppose the displacement in a bent beam to 
produced by the following operations: (i) the central-line is 
deflected into its curved form, (2) the cross-sections are rotated 
about axes dirough their centroids at right angles to the plane 
of flexure so as to make angles equal to Jsr+SjWith the central- 
line, (3) each cross-section is distorted in its own plane in such 
a way that the appropriate variable anticlastic curvature is 
produced, (4) the cross-sections are further distorted into curved 
surfaces. The contour lines of fig. 17 show the disturbance 
from the central tangent plane, not from the original vertical 
plane, 

55. Practical Application of Saint-Venant’s Theory; —The 
theory above described is exact provided the forces applied to 

the loaded end, which 
have W for resultant, 
are distributed over the 
terminal sectioainapar- 
tiailarway,not likely to 
be realized in practice; 
and the application to 
practical problems de¬ 
pends on a principle due 
to Saint-Venant, to the 
effect that, except for 
comparatively sm^ por¬ 
tions of the beam near 
to the loaded and fixed 
ends, the resultant only 
is effective, and its mode 
of distribution does not 
seriously affect the in¬ 
ternal strain and stress. In fact, the actual strras is drat due 
to forces with die required result^ distributed in the manner 
contemplated in the theory, superposed upon th^ due to a 
certain distribution of forces on each tenninal section which, if 
apfflied to a rigid body, would keep it in equilibrium; according 
to Swnt-Venaat's prkciple, the stresses and strains due to such 
distii^tbas of force are unimportant exc^t near the ends. For 




this principle to be eamctly applicable it is^iecessary that the 
length of dw beam should be very great eomparrf with ^ 
linear dimension of its cross-section; for the practical appliea- 
tion it is sufficient that the length should be about ten times the 
greatest diamster. 

56. In recent years the problem of the bending of a beam by 
loads distributed along its length has been much advanced. 
It is now practically solved for the case of a load distributed 
uniformly, or according to any rational algebmc law, and it w 
also solved for the case where the thickness is small compand 
with the length and depth, as in a plate girder, and the load is 
distributed in any way. These solutions ardrather complicated 
and difficult to interpret The case which Iw been worked 
out most fully is that of a transverse k»d distributed smifotMly 
alcmg the length of tiie beam. In this case two noteworthy 
results have been obtained. The first of these is that the central¬ 
line in general suffers extension. This result had been found 
experimentally many years before. ■ In the case of die plate 
girder loaded uniformly along the top, tiiis extension is just 
lialf as great os the extension of the central-line of the same 
girder when free at the ends, supported along the base, and 
carrying the same load along the top. The second note¬ 
worthy result is that the curvature of the strained central¬ 
line is not proportional to the bending moment. Over and 
above the curvature which would be found from the ordinary 
relation— 

curvature of central-line = bending moment-rflexural rigidity, 

there is an additional curvature which is the same at all the 
cross-sections. In ordinary cases, provided the length is large 
compared with any linear dimension of the cross-section, this 
additional curvature is small compared with th^ calculate 
from the ordinary formula, but it may become important in 
cases like that of suspension 
bridges, where a load carried 
along the middle of the r^way 
IS supported by tensions in rods 
attached at the sides. 

57, When the ordinary relatbn 
between the curvature and the 
bending moment is applied to the 
calculation of the deflection of 
continuous beams it must not be 
foigotten that a correction of the 
kind just mentioned may possibly 
be requisite. In the usual method 
of treating the problem such cor- , 
rcctions are not considered, and the ordinary relation is made 
the basis of the theory. In order to apply this relation to the 
calculation of the deflection, it is necessary to know the bending 
moment at every point; and, since the pressuses of the supports 
arc not among the data of the problem, we require a method 
of determining the bending moments at the supports cither 
by calculation or in some othtn way. The calculation of the 
bending moment cani be replaced by a method of graphical 
construction, due to Mohr, and depending on the two following 
theorems :— 

(i.) The curve of the central-line of each span of a beam, when 
the bending moment M is given,* is identical with the catenary 
or funicular curve passing through the ends of; the span under a 
(fictitious) load per unit length of the spam equal to M/EI, the 
horizontal tension in the funicular being unity. 

(ii.) The directions of the tangents to this funicular curve 
at the ends of the span are the same for all statically equivalent 
systems of (fiictitious) load. 

When. M is known, the magnitude of the Ksultant shearing 
stress at any section is dUfdx, where x is measured along dm 
beam. , 

> The sign of M is shown by the arrow-heads in fig. 19, for which, 
witb y dowawaids, 

Slg+ll-0. 
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j8. I be the length of a span of a loaded beam (fig. 19), M, 
and M, the bending moments at the ends, M the bending moment 
at a section distant x from the end (Mi), M' the bending moment at 




A 




l-x 


M 

Fig. 19. 


A' 




the same section when the same span with the same load is simply 
supported; then M is given by the formula 

and thus a fictitious load statically equivalent to M/£I can bo 
easily found when M' has been found. If we draw a curve (fig. 20) 
to pass through the ends of the span, so that its ordinate represents 
the value of M'/El, the corresponding fictitious loads are statically 
equivalent to a single load, of amount represented by the area of the 
curve, placed at the point of the span vertically above the centre of 
gravity of this areft. If PN is the ordinate of this curve, and if at 
the ends of the wan we erect ordinates in the proper sense to represent 
M,/EI and Mj/El, the bending moment at any point is represented 

by the length For 

a uniformly distributed 
load the curve of M' is a 
parabola M' — iwx[l-x), 
where w is the load per 
B unit of length; and the 
statically equivalent fic¬ 
titious load is -i^niP/El 
placed at the middle point 
G of the span; also the 
loads .statically equivalent 
to the fictitious loads 
M,( 1 -S')/ 1 EI and M^//EI 
are and JMJ/EI 

placed at the points g, g' of trisection of the span. The funi¬ 
cular polygon for the fictitious loads can thus be drawn, and the 
direction of the central-line at the .supports is determined when the 
bending moments at the supports are known. 

59. When there is more than one span the funiculars in question 
may be drawn ior each of the spans, and, if the bending moments 
at the ends of the extreme spans are known, the intermediate ones 
can be determined. This determination depends on two considera¬ 
tions ; (i) the fictitious loads corresponding to the bending moment 
at any support are proportional to the lengtlis of the spans which 
abut on tiial support; (2) the sides of two funiculars that end at 
any .support coincide in direction. Fig. 21 illustrates tlie method 
for the case of a uniform beam on three supports A, B, C, the ends 
A and C being freely supported. There will be an unknown bending 
moment M„ at B, and the wstem “ of fictitious loads is ,ijttiAW/K 
at G the middle point of AB, ,\w'BC'fEl at G' the middle point of 
BC, - |M„AB/EI at g and — |M„BC/EI at g', where g and g^are the 
points of trisection nearer to B of the spans AB, BC. The centre of 
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Etc, 21. 

gravity of the two latter is a fixed point independent of M,, and the 
line VK of the figure is the vertical through this point. We draw 
AD and CE to represent the loads at G and G' in magnitude ; then 
p and £ are fixed points. We construct any triangle UVW whose 
sides UV, UW pass ibrougb D, B, and whose vertices lie on the 
verticals gU, VK, g'W; the point F where VW nfcets DB is a fixed 

• The figure is drawn for a case where the bending moment has the 
same sign throughout. ^ • 

• M, is taken to have/aflt obviously has, the opposite sense to that 
shown in fig. 19. 



Fig. 22. 


point, and the lines £F, DK are the two sides (2, 4) of the required 
funiculars which do not pass through A, B or C. The remaining 
aides (i, 3, 5) can then be drawn, and the side 3 necessarily passes 
through B : for the triangle UVW 
and the triangle whose sides are 
2, 3, 4 are in perspective. 

The bending moment M„ is repre- |^|- 
sented in the figure by the .vertical 
line BH where H is on tiio con¬ 
tinuation of the side 4, the scale 
being given by 

UE iVieliCF ’ 

tliis appears from the diagrams of 
forces, fig. 22, in which the oblique 
lines are marked to correspond to the sides of the funiculars to 
which they are parallel. 

In the application of the method to more complicated cases there 
are two systems of fixed points corresponding to F, by means of 
which the sides of the funiculars are drawn. 

60. Finite Bending of Thin Rod .—The equation 

curvature=bending moment-hflexural rigidity 
may also be applied to the problem of the flexure in a principal 
plane of a very thin rod or wire, for which the curvature need 
not be small. When the forces that pro¬ 
duce the flexure are applied at the ends 
only, the curve into which the central-line 
is bent is one of a definite family of curves, 
to which the name elastica has been given, 
and there is a division of the family into two 
species according as the external forces are 
applied directly to the ends or are applied 
to rigid arms attached to the ends; the 
curves of the former species are characterized 
by the presence of inflections at all the points 
at which they cut the line of action of the 
applied forces. 

Wo select this case for consideration. The 
problem of determining the form of the curve 
(cf. fig. 23) is mathematically identical with 
the problem of determining the motion of a 
simple circular pendulum oscillating through a 
finite angle, as is seen by comparing the difierential equation of the 
curve 

F.I^ + W8iu,S=0 

with the equation of motion of tlio pendulum 
+gsm0=O. 

The length L of the cijrve between two inflections corresponds to the 
time of oscillation of the pendulum from rest to rest, and we thus 
have 

L.,/(W/EI)^2K, 

where K is the real quarter period of elliptic functions of modulus 
sin ^a, and a is the angle at which the curve cuts the line of action 
of the applied forces. Unless 
the length of the rod exceeds 
T .^/(EI/W) it will not bend under 
the force, but when the length is 
great enough there may lie more 
than two points of inflection and 
more than one bay of the curve; 
for n bays (»-t-1 mflections) the 
length must exceed nw J{EifW). 

Some of the forms of me curve 
are shown in fig. 24. 

For the form d, in which two 
bays make a figure of eight, we 
have 

LV(W/EI)=4.6,a = r3o‘' 



Fig. 23. 


approximately. It is noteworthy 
that whenever the length and force 



admit of a sinuous form, such as 
B or 6, with more tlian two in- Pio. 24. 

flections, there is also possible a 

crossed form, like «, with two inflections only : the latter form is 
stable and the former unstable. 

61. The particular case of the above for which o is very 
small is a curve of smes of small amplitude, and the result 
in this case has been applied to the problem of the buckling 
of struts under thrust. When the strut, of length L', b 
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maintained upright at its lower end, and loaded at its upper 
end, it is simply contracted, unless L'®W>tjr®EI, for the 
lower end corresponds to a point at which the tangent is 
vertical on an elastica for which the line of inflections is also 
vortical, and thus the length must be half of one bay (fig. as, a). 

For greater lengths or loads 
the strut tends to bend or 
buckle under the load. For 
a very slight excess of L'^W 
above i>r®EI, the theory on 
which the above discussion 
is founded, is not quite 
adequate, as it assumes the 
central-line of the strut to be 
free from extension or con¬ 
traction, and it is probable 
that bending without exten¬ 
sion does not take place 
when the length or the force 
exceeds the critical value but 
' slightly. It should be noted 

also that tlie formula has no application to short struts, as the 
theory from which it is derived is founded on the assump¬ 
tion that the length is great compared with the diameter 

(cf- § sc>)- 

The condition of buckling, corresponding to the above, for a 
lo^ strut, of length L', when both ends are ffee to turn is 
L W >ir 2 EI; for the central-line forms a complete bay (fig. 25, 
l>); if both ends are maintained in the same vertical line, the 
condition is L'“W>4 b-*EI, the central-line forming a complete 
bay and two half bays (%. 25, c). 

62. In our consideration of flexure it has so far been supposed 
tliat the bending takes place in a principal plane. We may remove 
this restriction by resolving the forces that tend to produce 
bending into systems of forces acting in the two principal planes. 
To each plane there corresponds a particular flexural rigidity, 
and the systems of forces m the two planes give rise to inde¬ 
pendent systems of stress, strain and displacement, which 
must be superposed in order to obtain the actual state. Applying 
this process to the problem of ^ 48-54, and supposing that 
one principal axis of a cross-section at its centroid makes an 
angle & with the vertical, then for any shape of section the 
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neutral surface or locus of unextended fibres cuts the section 
in a line DD', which is conjugate to the vertical diameter CP 
with respect to any ellipse of inertia of the section. The central¬ 
line is bent into a ph^ curve which is not in a verti<»l ptoe. 


but is in a plane through the line CY whiCh b perpendicular 
to DD' (fig. 26). 

63. Bending and Twisting of Thin Rods .—^When a very thin 
rod or wire is bent and twisted by applied forces, the forces on 
any part of it limited by a normal section are balanced by the 
tractions across the section, and these tractions are statically 
equivalent to certain forces and couples at the centroid of the 
section; we shall call them the stress-resultants and the stress- 
couples. The stress-couples consist of two flexural couples in 
the two principal planes, and the torsiorml couple about the 
tangent to the central-line. The torsional couple is the product 
of the torsional rigidity and the twist produced; the torsional 
rigidity is exactly the same as for a straight rod of the same 
material and section twisted without bending, as in Saint- 
Venant’s torsion problem (§ 42). The twist t is connected with 
the deformation of the wire in this way: if we suppose a very 
small ring which fits the cross-section of the wire to be provided 
with a piointer in the direction of one principal axis of the section 
at its centroid, and to move along the wire with velocity v, the 
pointer will rotate about the central-line with angular velocity rp. 
The amount of the flexural couple for either principal plane at 
any section is the product of the flexural rigidity for that plane, 
and the resolved part in that plane of the curvature of the central 
line at the centroid of the section; the resolved part of the 
curvature along the normal to any plane is obtained by treating 
the curvature as a vector directed along the normal to the oscu¬ 
lating plane and projecting this vector. The flexural couples 
reduce to a single couple m the osculating plane proportional 
to the curvature when the two flexural rigidities are equal, and 
in this case only. 

The stress-resultants across any section are tangential forces 
in the two princijml planes, and a tension or thrust along the 
central-line; when the stress-couples and the applied forces are 
known these stress-resultants are determinate. The existence, 
in particular, of the resultant tension or thrust parallel to the 
central-line does not imply sensible extension or contraction of 
the central filament, and the tension per unit area of the cross- 
section to which it would be equivalent is small compared 
with the tensions and pressures in longitudinal filaments not 
passing through the ceritroid of the section; the moments 
of the latter tensions and pressures constitute the flexural 
couples. 

64. We consider, in particular, the case of a naturally straight 
spring or rod of circular section, radius c, and of homogeneous 
isotropic material. The torsional rigidity is iEirc*j{i + (r); 
and the flexural rigidity, which is the same for all planes through 
the central-line, is JEwr*; W'c shall denote these by C and A 
respectively. The rod may be held bent by suitable forces into 
a curve of double curvature with an amount of twist t, and then 
the torsional couple is Ct, and the flexural couple in the osculating 
plane is A/p, where p is the ludius of circular 
curvature. Among the curves in which 
the rod can be held by forces and couples 
applied at its ends oidy, one is a circular 
helix; and then the applied forces and 
couples are equivalent to a wrench about 
the axis of the helix. 

Let a be the angle and r the radius of the 
helix, so that pis* sec''**; and let R and K be 
the force and couple of the wrench (fig. 27). 

Then the couple formed by R and an equal 
and opposite force at any section and tire 
couple K are equivalent to the torsional and 
flexural couples at the section, and this gives 
the equations for R and K 




.sinaeOH^a ... oosa 
=A—^ -qr—-• 


li=A 


cos’c 


+Ct siuo. 



The thrust across any section is R sin' a 
parallel to the tangent to the helix, and 
the shearing stress-resultant is R cos a at right angles to the 
osculating plane. 

When the twist is such that, if the rod were simply unbent, it 
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would also be untwisted, t is (sm a cos e)/r, arid then, restoring the 
values of A and C, we have 

,, hs-c* e . „ 

h= 7 T—, - smoooB-a, 

4 r* l+v ’ 


T> 1 +« C0B®0 

& = -;-r- 

4r 1 H-ir 


eosa. 


65. The theory of spiral springs affords an application of these 
results. The stress-couples called into play when a naturally helical 
spring (ct, r) is held in the form of a helix (a', r'), ore equal to the 
cuSerences Ijetween those called into play when a straight rod of the 
same material and section is held in the first form, and those called 
into play when it is held in the second form. 

Thus the torsional couple is 

„/aina'eoso' sin a cos a\ 

and the flexural couple is 


^^eos^' eoi*a ^ 


The wrench (R, Kj along the axis by which the spring can be held 
in tiie form (a', c') is given by the equations 
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Vcos^a' 


^ ffta fl'/siti a' cos 0 ' 

sino cosa\ 
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When the spring is slightly extended by an axial force F, s= - R, 
and there is no couple, so that K vanishes, and o', r' dlflfer very 
little from a, r, it follows from these equations that the axial elonga¬ 
tion, ix, is connected with the axial length x and the force F by the 
equation 

j,_E>rc‘ sino Sx 

1 - 1-0 cos'-'o x’ 


and that the loaded end is rotated about the axis of the helix through 
a small angle 

4 o'Karr eos a 


the sense of the rotation being such that the spring becomes more 
tightly coiled. 

66. A horizontal pointer attached to a vertical spiral spring 
would be made to rotate by loading the spring, and the angle 
through which it turns might be used to measure the load, at 
any rate, when the load is not too great; but a much more 
sensitive contrivance is the twisted strip devised by W. E. 
Ayrton and J. Perry. A very thin, narrow rectangular strip 
of metal is given a permanent twist about its longitudinal 
middle line, and a pointer is attached to it at right angles to 
thb line. When the strip is subjected to longitudinal tension 
the pointer rotates through a considerable angle. G. H. Bryan 
(Phil. Mag., December 1890) has succeeded in constructing a 
theory of the action of the strip, according to which it is re¬ 
garded as a strip of plating in the form of a right helicoid, which, 
^ter extension of the middle line, becomes a portion of a slightly 
different helicoid; on account of the thinness of the strip, the 
change of curvature of the surface is considerable, even when 
the extension is small, and the pointer turns with the generators 
of the helicoid. 

If b stands for the breadth and t tor the thickness of the strip, 
and T for the permanent twist, the approximate formula (or the 
angle 9 through which the strip is untwisted on the application of 
a load W was found to be 

/) Wi T(1 +s) 


is the cipcumferential tension, eountemeting the tendency of 
the circular filaments to expand under the pressure; but m l 3 ie 
proUem of a plane plate smne of the filaments parallel to the 
plane of the plate are extended and others are contracted, 
so that the tensions and pressures along them give rise to result¬ 
ant couples but not alijfays to resultant forces. Whatever 
forces are applied to bend the plate, these couples are always 
expressible, at least approximately in terms of the principal 
curvatures produced in the surface which, before strain, was the 
middle plane of the plate. The simplest case is that of a rect¬ 
angular plate, bent by a distribution of couplet applied to its 
edges, so that the middle surface becomes a cylinder of large 
radius R ; the requisite couple per unit of length of the straight 
edges is of amount C/R, where C is a certain constant; and th« 
rec^uisitc couple per unit of ler^th of the circular edges is of 
amount Ctr/K, the latter being required to resist the tendency 
to antickstic curvature (ct. §47). If normal sections of the 
plate are supposed drawn through the generators and circular 
sections of the cylinder, the action of the neighbouring portions 
on any portion so bounded involves flexural couples of the 
above amounts. When the plate is bent in any manner, the 
curvature produced at each section of the middle surface may 
be regarded as arising from the superposition of two cylindried 
curvatures; and the flexural couples across noimal sections 
through the lines of curvature, estimated per unit of length 
of those lines, are C^i/Rj + v/Rjj) and C(i/Rj-l-ir/Rj), where 
Rj and R, are the principal radii of curvature. The value of 
C for a plate of small thickness is -o-^). Exactly as 

in the problem of the beam (§§ 48, 56), the action between 
neighbouring portions of the plate generally involves shearing 
stresses across normal sections as well as flexural couples ; and 
the resultants of these stresses are determined by the conditions 
that, with the flexural couples, they balance the forces applied 
to bend the plate. 

68. To express this theory analytically, let the middle piano of 
the plate m the unstrained position be taken as the plane of (.v, y), 
and let normal sections at right nngle.s to the axes of r and v be 
drawn through anv point. After strain let »> be the displacement 
of this point in the direction perpendicular to the plane, marked 
p in fig. 28. If the axes of x and y were parallel to the lines of 



The quantity hr which occurs in the formnla is the total twist in a 
length of the strip equal to its breadth, and this will generally be 
very small; if it is small of the same order as tjb, or a tugher order, 
the formula becomes }Wf>r(i with sufficient approximation, 

and this result appeara to be in agreement with observations of the 
behaviour of such strips. 

67. Thin Plate under Pressure .—Hie theory of the deforma¬ 
tion of plates, whether plane or curved, is very intricate, partly 
because of the complexity of the kinematical relations involved. 
We shall here indicate the nature of the effecti produced in a 
thin plane plate, of isotropic material, which is sli^tly bent by 
pressure. Tl^s theary should have an apfdicarion to lihe stress 
produced in a ship’s pliAes. In the problem of tiie cylinder 
under uttemai' pressure <(§ 77 below) the most unportant stress 


curvature at the point, the flexural couple acting across the .section 
normal to x (or y) would have the axis of y (or x) for its axis ; but 
when the hnes of curvature are inclined to the axes of co-ordinates, 
the flexural couple across a section normal to either axis has a 
component about that axis as well as a component about the per¬ 
pendicular axis. Consider an element ABCD of the .section at 
right angles to the axis of x, contained between two lines near 
together and perpendicular to the middle plane. The action of the 
portion of the plate to the right upon the portion to the left, 
across the element, gives rise to a couple about the middle line 
(y) of amount, estimated per unit of length of that line, equal 

to C “ oouple, similarly estimated, 

about the normal (x) of araoiut - 0 ( 1 . oH, say. The 
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corrsspon^n^ couples on an element of a section at ri?ht angles 
to the axis of y, estimated per unit of length of the axis of x, are 

of amounts + =G, say, and -H. The resultmit 

Sj of the shearing stresses on the element ABCD, estimated as 
before, is given by the equation S STi* •“<* 

corresponding resultant S, for an okeneot perpendicular to the 
axis of y is given by the equation If the plate 

is bent by a pressure p per unit of area, the equatwo of equilibrium 
i »t terms of to. 


' w dy' 


d‘w S‘w „ 3 *ig 


This equation, together with the special conditions at the rim, 
suffices for the determination of w, and then all the quantities 
here introduced arc determined. Further, the most important 
of the stress-components arc those which act across elements of 
normal sections: the tension in direction x, at a distance r from 
the middle plane measured in the direction of p, is of amount 

3Cs/3»ki cT'ieN , , 

"Wl W*" )’ there is a correspondmg tension in direc¬ 

tion y; the shearing streM consisting of traction parallel to y on 
planes x «= const., and traction parallel to x on planes y - const., is of 
3C(l-«)» 0»ifl 

amount —• these tensions and shearing stresses are 

equivalent to two principal tensions, in the directions of the lines of 
curvature of the surface into which the middle plane is bent, and 
they give rise to the flexural couples. 

69. In the special example of a circular plate, of radius a, sup¬ 
ported at the nm, and held bent by a uniform pressure p, the value 
of le at a point distant r from the axis is 
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and the most important of the stress components is the radial 
tension, of which the amount at any point is {3 + - r')//(■'; 

the maximum radial tension is about J («/A) p, arid, when the tliickness 
is small compared with the diameter, this is a large multiple of p. 

70. General Theorems .—Passing now from these questions 
of flexure and torsion, we consider some results that can be 
deduced from the general equations of equilibrium of an elastic 
solid body. 

'I'hc form of the general expression for the potential energy 
(§ 27) stored up in the strained body leads, by a general property 
of quadratic functions, to a reciprocal theorem relating to the 
effects produced in the body by two different systems of forcc.s, 
viz.: The wliole work done by the forces of the first system, 
acting over the displacements produced by the forces of the 
second system, is equal to the whole work done by the forces 
of the second system, acting over the displacements produced 
by the forces of the first system. By a suitable choice of the 
second sy.stem of forces, the average values of the component 
stres.ses and strains produced by given forces, considered as 
constituting the first system, can 
be obtained, even when the dis¬ 
tribution of the stress and strain 
cannot be determined. 

Taking for example the problem 
presented by an isotropic body of 
any form ^ pressed between two 
parallel planes distant I iqiart (fig. 
29), and denoting the resultant pres¬ 
sure by p, we find that the diminu¬ 
tion of volume - Sc is given by the 
equation 

-lv=lpj3k, 

where A is the modulus of compres¬ 
sion, equal to iE/(l - to). Again, 
take the problem of the changes 
produced in a heavy body by dif¬ 
ferent ways of supporting it; when the body is suspended from 
one or more points in a horizontal plane its volume is increased by 

8 ti=W*/3*, 

where W is the weight of the body, and h the depth of its centre 
of gravity below the plane; when the body is supported by upward 
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> The line joining the points of contact must be normal to the 
planes. 


vertical preaanraa at can or more points in if tuKlanrtal pliae the 
velome is diminished by 

-8o«WA73*, 

where *' is the height of the centre of gravity atx>ve the plane ; if 
the body is a cylinder, of length I and section Aj standing *ltli 
its base on a smooth horizont^ plane. Its length is shortened by 
an amount 

-Sl = Wf/aEA; 

if the same cylinder lies on the plane with its generaton bo ri awi t al, 
its length is increased by an amount 

S/ = <rW*'/EA. 

71. In recent years important results .have been found by 
considering the effects produced in an elastic solid by forces 
applied at isolated points. 

Taking the case of a single force F applied at a point in the interior, 
we may show that the stress at a distance# from the point consists of 

(1) a radial pressure of amount 

2-r F ooag 

i ~ IT 4 ir r* ’ 

(2) tension in all directions at right angles to the radius of amount 

1-2# F cos£ 

2(1 -ff) 4r 1 * ' 

(3) shearing stress consisting of traction acting along the radhis dr 
on the surface of the cone « const, and traction acting along the 
meridian dB on Uio surface of the sphere re const, of amount 

l-2g F sinfl 

2 (1-ff) Aw~^' 

where 0 is the angle between the radius vector r and the line of 
action of F. The line marked T in fig. 30 shows the direction of 
the tangential traction on the spherical surface. 

Thus the lines of stress are in and perpendicular to flie 
meridian plane, and the direc¬ 
tion of one of those in the 
meridian plane is inclined to 
the radius vector r at an angle 


1 tan" 





The corresponding displace¬ 
ment at any point is com¬ 
pounded of a radial displace¬ 
ment of amount 

1 +<r F 008 S 
r 

and a displacement parallel to 
the line of action of F of 
amount 

(S-to-Xl+v) F _ 

2(1-0-) 4 irE r 
The eflfects of forces applied 
at diffe^t points and in different directions can be obtained by 
summation, and the effect of continuously distributed forces can 
be obtained by integration. 

72. The stre.ss system considered in § 71 is equivalent, on the 
plane through the origin at right angles to the line of action of 
F, to a resultant pressure of magnitude JF at the origin and a 
radial traction of amount and, by the application 

of this system of tractions to a solid bounded by a plane, the 
displacement just described would be produced, there is also 
another stress system for a solid so bounded which is ei^uivalent, 
on the same plane, to a resultant pressure at the origm, and a 
radial traction proportional to 
i/r®, but these are in the ratio 
2ir:r“*, instead of being in 
theratio47r(i - (r);(i - 2ir)r~^. 

The second stress system (see 
fig. 31) consists of : 

(1) radial pressure FV-*, 

(2) tension in the meridian 
plane across the radius vector 
of amount 

F”#-! cos ff/(i -f cos #), 

{3) tension across the me¬ 
ridian plane of amount 

F'f-*/(i + cos e), 

(4) shearing stress as in $ 71 of amount 

P'r-isin S/(t + cos «), 

and the stress across the plane boundary consists of is resdltant 
Iiressure of magnitude arP* and a radial traction of artoun't'F'r-*. H 
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then we superpose the componeot stresses ot the last section multi¬ 
plied by 4(1 - <r)W/F, and the component stresses here written down 
maltipfied by - (i - 2ir)W/2irF', the stress on the plane boundary 
will reduce to a single pressure W at the origin. We shall thus 
obtain the stress system at any point due to such a force applied 
at one point of the boundary. 

In the stress system thus arrived at the traction across any plane 
parallel to the boundary is directed away from the place where W 
IS supported, and its amount is 3Wcos“#/2Tr“. The corresponding 
displacement consists of 

(i) a horizontal displacement radially outwards from the vertical 
through the origin of amount 


tViJ+ir) Bintf 
2 iriSr 




(2) a vertical displacement downwards of amount 
^^^«l-.r)^eos=»). 


The effects produced by a system of loads on a solid bounded by a 
plane can be deduced. 

The results tor a solid body bounded by an infinite plane 
may be interpreted as giving the local effects of forces applied 
to a small part of the surface of a body. The results show 
that pressure is transmitted into a body from the boundary 
in such a way that the traction at a point on a section parallel 
to the tfoundaiy is the same at ail points of any sphere which 
touches the boundary at the point of pressure, and that its 
amount at any point is inversely proportional to the square of 
the radius of this sphere, while its direction is that of a line 
drawn from the point of pressure to the point at which the 
traction is estimated. The transmission of force through a 
solid body indicated by this re-sult was strikingly demonstrated 
in an attempt that was made to measure the lunar deflexion 
of gravity; it was found that the weight of the observer on the 
floor of the laboratory produced a disturbance of the instrument 
sufficient to disguise completely the effect which the instrument 
had been designed to measure (see G. H. Darwin, The Tides 
and Kindred Phenomena in the Solar System, London, 1898). 

73. There is a corresponding theory of two-dimensional 
systems, that is to say, systems in which either the displacement 
is parallel to a fixed plane, or tliere is no traction across any 
plane of a system of parallel planes. This theory shows that, 
when pressure is applied at a point of the edge of a plate in any 
direction in the plane of the plate, the stress developed in the 
plate consists exclusively of radW pressure across any circle 
having the point of pressure as centre, and the magnitude of 
this pressure is the same at all points of any circle which touches 
the edge at the point of pressure, and its amount at any point 
is inversely proportional to the radius of this circle. This result 
leads to a number of interesting solutions of problems relating 
to plane systems; among these may be mentioned the problem 
of a circular plate strained by any forces applied at its edge. 

74. The results stated in § 72 have been applied to give an 
account of the nature of the actions concerned in the impact 
of two solid bodies. The dissipation of energy involved in the 
impact is neglected, and the resultant pressure between the 
bodies at any instant during the impact is equal to the rate of 
destruction of momentum of cither along the normal to the 
plane of contact drawn towards the interior of the other. It 
has been shown that in general the bodies come into contact 
over a small area bounded by an ellipse, and remain in contact 
for a time which varies inversely as the fifth root of the initial 
relative velocity. 

For equal spheres of the same material, with «■ = !, impinging 
directly with relative velocity v, the patches that come into contact 
are circles of radios 



where r is the radius of either, and V tire velocity of longitodiiuil 
waves in a thin bar of the material. The duration of the impact is 
approximately 

( 2 - 943 i)(—-j,^. 

For two steel spheres of the site of the earth impinging with a 
velocity of i cm. per second the duration of the impact would be 
about twenty-seven honralWhe fact that the duration of impact 
is, for moderate velocities, a considerable multiple of the time 


takm by a wave of compression to travel through either of two 
impinging bodies has bem ascertained experimentally, and con¬ 
stitutes the reason for the adequacy of the statical theory here 
described. 

•;$. Spheres and Cylinders.—Simph results can be found for 
spherical and cylindrical bodies strained by radial forces. 

For a sphere of radius a, and of homogeneous isotropic material 
of density p, strained by tfie mutual gravitation of its parts, the 
stress at a distance r from the centre consists of 

(ll uniform hydrostatic pressure of amount Ag/«j(3 - ff)/(i - 0), 

(2) radial tension of amount iiigp{y‘la){y - ff)/(i - »), 

(3) uniform tension at right angles to the radius vector of amount 


where g is the value of gravity at the surface. The corresponding 
strains consist of 

(i) unilorm contraction of all lines of the body of amount 


A*-‘gpa(3-»)/(i-<r). 

(2) radial extension of amount +v)/(i -e), 

(3) extension in any direction at right angles to the radius vector 
of amount 

+ "lAi - »), 

where h is the modulus of compression. The volume is diminished 
by the fraction gpa/sh of itself. The parts of the radii vectores within 
the sphere *'=^o{(3 - <r)/(3 + 3<r)}'" are contracted, and the parts 
without this sphere are extended. The application of the above 
results to the state of the interior of the earth involves a neglect of 
the caution emphasized in § 40, viz. that the strain determined by 
the solution must be small if the solution is to be accepted. In a 
body of the size and mass of the earth, and having a resistanee to 
compression and a rigidity equal to those of steel, the radial con¬ 
traction at the centre, as given by the above solution, would be 
nearly J, and the radial extension at the surface nearly J, and these 
fractions can by no means be regarded as " small." 

76. In a spherical shell of homogeneous isotropic material, of 
internal radius r, and external radius r„, subjected to pressure pa 
on the outer surface, and p, on the inner surface, the stress at any 
point distant r from the centre consists of 

(1) uniform tension in all directions of amount . 

’V'-r,!' 

(2) radial pressure of amount 

Tq —Ti f* 

(3) tension in all directions at right angles to the radius vector 
of amount 


, P i -P« r,?rP 

The corresponding strains consist of 
(i) uniform extension of all lines of the 


body of amount 


JLari-Me” 

Si r/-r,’ ’ 

(2) radial contraction of amount 

‘iaV-r,’ r» 

(3) extension in all directions at right angles to the radius vector 
of amount 

_L Fi-Pb roV 


where p is the modulus of rigidity of the material, -JE/(i-f(r). 
The volume included between the two surfaces of the body is in¬ 


creased by the fraction 


P,r,’-Par„- 


the inner surface is increased by the fraction 


of itself, and the volume within 


8(Pi-Wil 


ftr’, -p„r,? 


ip 

of itself. For a shell subject only to internal pressure p the greatest 
extension is the extension at right angles to the radius at the inner 
surface, and its amount is 

‘ " 1 VV 

r,»r 




r,’ 


the greatest tension is the transverse tension at the inner surface, 
and its amount is p(ir„^ + r,’)/(V - r,»). 

77. In the problem of a cylindrical shell under pressure a com¬ 
plication may arise from the effects of the ends; but when the 
ends are free from stress the solution is very simple. With notation 
similar to that in § 76 it can be shown that the stress at a distance r 
from the axis consists of 

(1) uniform tension in all directions at right aiffeles to the axis 
of amount 

hljlzEfsi 

ro^-'r;r-' 

(2) radial pressure of amount 


(3) hoop tension numerically equal to this radial pressure. 
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The coneapoading strains con^t of 

(1) unifonn extension of all Mnes of the material at right angles 
to the axis of amount 

£ 

(2) radial contraction of amount 

E rj^ > ' 

(3) extension along the circular filaments numerically equal to 
this radial contraction, 

(4) uniform contraction of the longitudinal filaments of amount 

K ■' 

For a shell subject only to internal pressure p the greatest extension 
is the circumferential extension at the inner surface, and its amount is 


/r,*+r,» \. 


the greatest tension is the hoop tension at the inner surface, and 
its amount is + r,'’)/(•'«* - r,'-'). 

78. When the endi of the tube, instead of being free, are closed by 
disks, BO that the tube becomes a closed cylindrical vessel, the 
longitudinal extension is determined by the condition that the 
resultant longitudinal tension in the walls balances the resultant 
normal pressure on either end. This condition gives the value of the 
extension of the longitudinal filaments os 

where * is the modulus of compression of the material. The result 
may be applied to the experimental determination of k, by measur¬ 
ing the increase of length of a tube subjected to intemm pressure 
(A. Mallock, Pfoc. if. Soc. Lmduti, Ixxiv., 1904, and,C.Chree,ii>id.). 

79. The results obtained in § 77 have been applied to gun 
construction; we may consider that one cylinder is heated 
so as to slip over another upon which it shrinks by cooling, 
so that the two form a single body in a condition of initial stress. 

We take P as the measure of the pressure between the two, and 
p for the pressure within the inner cylinder by which the system 
is afterwards strained, and denote by r' the radius of the common 
surface. To obtain the stress at any point we superpose the 

system consisting of radial pressure hoop tension 




r S-l-rS 

Upon a system which, for the outer cylinder, consists 


of radial pressure 


r'“ 

P_- 19 - 
r® r -9 - 


—,5 and hoop tension P-3 -*5—and 
r r* 

for the inner cylinder consists of radial pressure P-^j ^ and 


The hoop ten-sion at the Inner surface 


hoop tension 

is less than it would be for a tube of equal thickness without initial 
stress in the ratio 

Zr’ .1 


1 -?. 




This shows how the strength of the tube is im-reased by the initial 
stress. When the initial stress is produced by tightly wound wire, 
a similar gain of strength accrues. 

80. In the problem of determining the distribution of stress 
and strain in a circular cylinder, rotating about its axis, simple 
solutions have been obtained which are sufficiently eJcact for 
the two special cases of a thin disk and a long shaft. 

Suppose that a circular disk of radius a and thickness 2f, and of 
densiw p, rotates about its axis with angular velocity u, and consider 
the fouo^g systems of superposed stresses at any point distant r 
from the axis and e from the middle plane : 

(i) uniform tension in all directions at right angles to the axis 
of amount + (r), 

i 2) radial pressure of amount -f v), 

31 pressure along the circular filaments of amount i<i)*gr*{i -f- 3<r), 
4) uniform tension in all directions at right angles to the axis 
of amount -i- r)l{z - »). 

The corresponding strains may be expressed as 
(i) uniform extension of all filaments at right angles to the suds 
of amount . 

-■ e '' i«»iw>(8+(rX 

(2) radial contraction of amount 

(5) contraction along tho circular filaments of amount 

4«V. 


(4) extension of all fllnmnin at tight •nghw'to the axis of attoimt 

(5) coatractim of the Shusonts normal to the platM of the disk 
of amount 

+ ')-f 4 

The greatest extension is the circumferential extension near the 
centre, and its amount is 


(S-fvKl-e) 


<rn+<r) 


tPplK 


The lonritudinal oontraction is required to make the plane faces 
of the diw free from pressure, ana the temu in I and z enable 
us to avoid tangential traction on any cyhndrical surface. The 
system of stresses and strains thus expressed satisfies all the con¬ 
ditions, exc^t that there is a small 
radial tension on the bounding 
surface of amount per unit area 
4u*p(f*-3.^»(i-t-(r)/(t-«■). There- 
sultant of these tensions on any 
part of the edge of the disk 
vanishes, and the stress in question 
is very small in comparison with H 
the other stresses involved when tJrrrr 
the disk is thin ; we may conclude 
tliat, fur a thin disk, the expres¬ 
sions given represent the actual 
condition at all points which are 
not very close to the edge (cf. § 55). 

The efiect of the longitudinal con¬ 
traction is that the plane faces 
become slightly concave (fig. 32). 

81. The corresponding solution 
for a disk with a circular axle-bole 


5 


Fio. 32. 


(radius b) will be obtained from that given in the last section by 
superposing the following system of admtional stiesaes ; 

(il radial tension of amount 4aiV'“(i - oVr'XS + 

(2) tension along the circular filaments of amount 

4u»pf.»(i +aVr>^{3 + a). 

The corresponding additional strains are 

(1) radial contraction of amount 

^ ((1+- (1 - V) I 

(2) extension along the circular filaments of amount 

(l+<r)^ + (l -ir) ]«’/>*'*, 

(3) contraction of the filaments parallel to the axis of amount 

~ 4 E~‘^'^- 

Again, the greatest extension is the circumferential extension at 
the inner surface, and, when the hole is very small, its amount is 
nearly double what it would be for a complete disk. 

82, In the problem of the rotating shaft we have the following 
stress-system; 

1) radial tension of amount iu'p^tP - f‘‘){3 - 2»)/(i - »), 

2) circumferential tension of amount 

-*»)/(» -0 - + »v)/(x - <r)f. 

longitudinal tension of amount - 2r*)ir/(i - v). 

he resultant longitudinal tension at any normal section vanishes, 
and the radial tension vanishes at the bounding surface; and 
thus the ejqiressions hero given may be taken to represent tl»e 
actual condition at all points which are not very close to the ends 
of the shaft. The contraction of the longitudinal filaments is 
uniform and equal to iJ^pa^tfE. The greatest extension in the 
rotating shaft is the circumferential exteusion close to the axis, 
and its amount is iuPpa^i - 5if)/K(i - v). 

The value of any theory of the strength of long rotating shafts 
founded on these formulae is dimintshed by the circumstance that 
at sufficiently high speeds the shaft may tend to take up a curved 
form, the straight form being unstable. The shaft is then said to 
whirl. This occurs when the period of rotation of the slmft is very 
nearly coincident with one of its periods of lateral vibration. The 
lowest speed at which whirling can take place in a shaft of length /, 
freely supported at its ends, is given by the formula 
«V = iEo»{ir//)*. 

As in § 61, this formula should not be applied unless the length Of 
the shaft is a considerable multiple of its diameter. It implies that 
whirling is to b|! expected whenever u approaches this critlMl value. 

83. When the forces acting upon a spherical or cylindrical body 
are not radial, the problem becomes more compllaited. In the 
case of the sphere deformed by any forces it has been completely 
solved, and the solution has been applied by Lord. Kelvin and 
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Sir G. H. Darma In many iAtoreiitiiig questions o! cosmica] 
physics. The nature of the stress produced in the interior of 
the earth by the weight of continents and mountains, tlie spher¬ 
oidal figure of a rotating solid plsaet, the rigidity of tiie earth, 
are among the questions which have in this way been attacked. 
Darwin concluded from his invest^tion that, to support the 
weight of the existing continents and mountain ranges, the 
materials of whidi the earth is composed must, at great depths 
(1600 kilometres), have at least the strength of granite. Kelvin 
concluded from his investigation that the actual heights of the 
tides in the existing oceans can be accounted tor (^y on the 
supposition that the interior of the earth is solid, and of rigidity 
nearly as great as, if not greater than, that of steel. 

84. Some interesting problems relating to the strains produced in a 
cylinder oi Unite length by forces distributed symmetrically round 
the axis have bean solved. The most important is that of a cyjiader 
crushed between parallel planes in contact with its pjoae eads. 
Tlic solution was applied to explain the discrepancies that have been 
observed in different tests ot crushing strength according os the 
ends of the test specimen are or ore not prevented from spreading. 
It was applied also to explain the fact that in such tests small conical 
pieces are sometimes cut out at the ends subjected to pressure. 

85. Vibrations and Waves. —When a solid body is struck, or 
otherwise suddenly disturbed, it is thrown into a state of vibra¬ 
tion. There always exist dissipative forces ndiich tend to 
destroy the vibratory motion, one cause of the subsidence of the 
motion being the communication of energy to surrounding 
bodies, l/hen these dissipative forces are disregarded, it is 
found that an elastic solid body is capable of vibrating in such 
a way that the motion of any particle is simple harmonic motion, 
all the particles completing their oscillations in the same period 
and being at any instant in the .same phase, and the displacement 
of any selected one in any particular direction bearing a definite 
ratio to the displacement of an assigned one in an assigned 
direction. When a body is moving in this way it is said to be 
vibrating in a normal mode. For example, when a tightly 
stretched string of negligible flexural rigidity, such as a violin 
string may be taken to be, is fixed at the ends, and vibrates 
transversely in a normal mode, the displacements of all the 
particles have the same direction, and their magnitudes are 
proportional at any instant to the ordinates of a curve of sines. 
Every body possesses an infinite number of normal modes of 
vibration, and the frequmcies (cw numbers of vibrations per 
second) that belong to the different modes form a sequence 
of increasing numbers. For the string, above referred to, the 
fundamental tone and the various overtones form an harmonic 
scale, that is to say, the frequencies of the normal modes of 
vibration are proportional to the integers i, 2, 3, . . . In all 
these modes except the first the string vibrates as if it were 
divided into a number of equal pieces, each having fixed ends; 
this number is in each case the integer defining the frequency. 
In general the normal modes of vibration of a body are distin 
guished one from another by the number and situation of the 
surfaces (or other loci) at which some characteristic displacement 
or traction vanishes. The problem of determining the non^ 
modes and frequencies of free vibration of a body of definite 
size, shape and constitution, is a mathematical problem of a 
similar character to the problem of determining the state of 
strMs in the body when subjected to given forces. The bodies 
which have been most studi^ are strings aind thin bars, mem¬ 
branes, thin plates and shells, inchidmg bells, spheres and 
cylii^ers. Most of the results are of specid importance in their 
bearing upon the theory of sound. 

86. The moat complete success has attended the efforts of mathe¬ 
maticians to solve the problem of free vibrations for an isotropic 
sphere. It appears that the modes of vibration fall into two classes ; 
one characterized by the absence of a radial component of displace¬ 
ment, and the other by the absence of a radial component of rotation 

14). In each class there is a doubly infinite number of modes. 
The displacement in a^y mode is determined in terms of a single 
spherical hamonic function, so that there are modes of eaoli class 
corresponding to spherical harmonics of every integral degree; 
and for each degrM there is an infinite number of modes, differing 
from one another in the number and position of the concentric 
MMiical sOTfaooi at Whlchn«ne characteristic diwiheement vanishes. 
The most intaresting modes are those in which the sphere becoous 


slightly spheroidal, being alternate^ piofete hud tilM* during the 
eomse of a vibration; for these vibrations tend to be set op in a 
spherical planet by tide-generating forces. In a sphere of the size 
of the earth, supposed to be facompressible and as rigid as steel, 
the period of these vibrations is 66 minutes. 

87. The theoiy of free vibratkms has an important bearing 
upon the question of the strength of structures subjected to 
sudden blows or shocks. The stress and strain developed in a 
body by sodden applications of force may exceed considerably 
those which would be produced by a gradual application of toe 
same forces. Hence there arises the general question of dynami¬ 
cal resistance, or of the resistance of a body to forces applied 
so quickly that the inertia oi the body comes sensibly into play. 
In r4:ard to this question we have two chief theoretical results. 
The first is that the strain produced by a force suddenly applied 
may be as much as twice toe staticsd strain, that is to say, as the 
strain which would be produced 1^ the same force when the 
body is held in equilibrium under its action; the second is that 
the sudden reversal of the force may produce a strain three 
^es as great as the statical strain, ^ese results point to the 
importance of specially strengtoening toe parts of any machine 
(e.g. screw propdler shafts) which are subject to sudden applica¬ 
tions or reversals of load. The theoretical limits of twice, or 
three times, the statical strain are not in general attained. For 
example, if a thin bar banging vertically from its upper end is 
suddenly loaded at its lower end with a weight equal to Hs own 
weight, the greatest dynamical strain bears to toe greatest 
statical strain the ratio i'63: i; when the attached weight is 
four times the weight of the bar the ratio becomes i -84 : i. The 
method by which the result just mentioned is reached has 
recently bwn applied to toe question of the breaking of winding 
ropes used in mines. It appeared that, in order to brii^ the 
results into harmony with the observed facts, the strain is the 
supporto must be taken into account as well as toe strain in the 
rope (J. Perry, Pbil. Mag., 1906 (vi.), vol. ii.). 

88. The immediate effect of a blow or shock, locally applied 

to a body, is the generation of a wave which travels through 
the body from the locality first affected. The question of the 
propagation of waves through an elastic solid body is historically 
of very great importance; for the first really successful efforts 
to construct a theory of elasticity (tho.se of S. D. Poisson, A. L. 
Cauchy and G. Gieen) were prompted, at least in part, by 
Fresnel’s theory of the propagation of light by transverse 
vibrations. For many years too luminiferous medium was 
identified with the isotropic solid of the theory of elasticity. 
Poisson showed that a disturbance communicated to the body 
gives rise to two waves which are propagated through it with 
different velocities; and Sir G. G. Stokes afterwards showed 
that the quicker wave is a wave of irrotationol dilatation, imd 
the slower wave is a wave of rotational distmtion accompanied 
by no change of volume. The velocities of the two waves in a 
solid of density p are J{(A+2fi)/p} and b. and /»being 

the constants so denoted in § *6. When the surface of the body 
is free from traction, the waves on reaching toe surface are 
reflected ; and thus after a little time the body would, if there 
were no dissipative forces, be in a very complex state of motion 
due to multitudes of waves passing to and fro through it. I'his 
state can be expressed as a state of vibration,in which the morions 
belonging to the various normal modes ($ 85) are superposed, 
each with an appropriate amplitude and phase. The waves of 
dilatation and distortion do not, however, give rise to different 
modes of vibration, as was at one time supposed, but any mode 
of vibration in general involves both dilatation and rotarion. 
There arc exceptioiml results for solids of revolution; such 
solids possess normal modes of vibration which involve no 
dilatation. The existence of a boundary to the solid body 
has another effect, besides reflexion, upon the propagation of 
waves. Lord Rayleigh has shown that any disturbance originat¬ 
ing at the surface gives rise to waves which travel away over 
the surface as well as to waves which travel through the interior; 
and any internal disturbance, on seaching the surface, i.lso 
gives rise to such superficial waves. Hie velocity of the super¬ 
ficial waves is a little less than that of the waves of distortion: 
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89. These results harve an apphcation to the propagation of 
eartiiquake afaecka (see also Eakthquaxe). An internal tlisr 
turbance should, if easrth can be regarded as solid, give ihe 
to three wave^notiona: two proi^ated through the interior 
of the earth with dl 3 eiient velodtiei^ and a thurd propagated 
over the surface. The results of seisi^mphic observations 
have independently led to the recognition of three phases of 
the recorded vibrations: a set of “preliminary tremors” 
which are received at difierent stations at such tiioas asito show 
that they are transmitted directly through the interior of the 
earth with a velocity of about 10 km. per second, a second 
set of preliminary tremors which ore received at different 
stations at sudi times as to show that they are transmitted 
directly through the earth with a velocity of about 5 km. per 
second, and a “ main shock,” or set of large vibrations, which 
becomes sensible at difierent stations at such times as to show 
that a wave 1$ transmitted over the surface of the earth with 
a velocity of about 3 km. per second. These results can be 
interpffeted if we assume that the earth is a solid body the 
greater part of which is practically homogeneous, with high 
values for the rigidity and the resistance to compression, while 
the superficial portions have lower values for these quantities. 
The rigidity of the central portion would be about (f4)io*- 
dynes per square cm., wliich is considerably greater than that 
of steel, and the resistance to compression would be about 
(3-8 )io'^ dynes per sq[uare cm. which is much greater than that 
of any known material. The high value of tiie resistance to 
compression is not surprising when account is taken of the great 
pressures, due to gravitation, which must exist in the interior 
of the earth. The high value of the rigidity can be regarded as 
a confirmation of l^rd Kelvin’s estimate founded on tidal 
observations (§ 83). 

90. Strain produced by Heal. —The mathematical tlieorv 
of elasticity as at present developed takes no account of the 
attain which is produced in a body by unequal heating. It 
appears to be impossible in the present state of knowledge 
to form as in § 39 a system of difierential equations to determine 
both the stress and the temperature at any point of a solid body 
the temperature of which is liable to variation. In the cases 
of isothermal and adiabatic changes, that Is to say, when the 
body is slowly strained wiUwut variation of temperature, and 
also when the changes are effected so rapidly tliat there is no 
gain or loss of heat by any element, the internal energy of the 
body is sufficiently expressed by the strain-energy-function 
(§§ 27 » 30). Thus states of equilibrium and of rapid vibration 
can be determined by the theory that has been explained above. 
In regard to thermal effects we can obtain some indications 
from general thermodynamic theory. The following passages 
extracted from the article “ Elasticity ” contributed to the qtli 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica by Sir W. Thomson 
(Lord Kelvin) illustrate the nature of these indications:— 
“ From thermodynamic theory it is concluded that cold is pro¬ 
duced whenever a .solid is strained by opposing, and heat when 
it is strained by yielding to, any elastic force (rf its own, the 
strength of which would diminish if the temperature were raised; 
but that, on the contrary, heat is produced when a solid is 
strained against, and cold when it is strained by yielding to, any 
dastic force of its own, the strength of which would increa^- 
if the temperature were raised. When the strain is a condensa¬ 
tion or dilatation, uniform in all directions, a fluid may be 
included .in the statement. Hence the following propositiems:— 

"(i) A cubical compression of any elastic fluid or solid in an 
ordinaiy condition causes an evolution of heat; but, on the 
contrary, a cubical compression produces cold in any substance, 
solid or fluid, in such an abnormal state that it would contract 
if heated while kept under constant pressure. Water below its 
temperature(3-9°Ccnt.)of maximum density is a familiar instance. 

“(4) If a wire already twisted be suddenly twisted further, 
always, however, within its limits of elasticity, cold will he 
pioduo^; and if it be allowed suddenly to untwist, heat will 


be evolved from itarif (beadei beat gcneiatech externally by »» 
work ftUewed to be mated, which it does in nmtimsti^). It» 
assuoud that the tonional ingidity ef the vrira is: 
by an efevattsB of temperature, as the writer of titis artide 
had found it to be for copper, iron, platinum and otber stttds. 

“(3) A spiral spring sudtisnly <^wn out will become lowcsr 
in temperature, and will rise in temperature whM: suddenly 
allowed to draw in. [This result has been expcrimentedly 
verified by Joule (‘Thermodynamic Properties of ^ids,' 
Trans,, 1858) and the amount of the elfect found to agrw 
I with that calculatkl, according to the preceding thermodynamic 
\ theory, from the amount of l£e weakening of the spring which 
he found by experiment.] 

“(4) A bar or rod or wire of any substance with on without 
a wei^t hung on it, or experiencing any degre#’ of end thrust, 
to begin with, becomes cooled if suddenly eloi^ted by end puH 
or by diminution of end thrust, and warmed if suddenly shortened 
by end thrust or by diminution of end pull; except abnormal 
cases in which with constant end pull or end thrust elevation 
of temperature produces shortening; in every such case pufl 
or diminished thrust produces elevation of temperature, thrust 
or diminished pull lowering of temperature. 

“(5) An india-rubber liand suddenly drawn out (within its 
limits of elasticity) becomes warmer; and when allowed to 
contract, it becomes colder. Any one may easily verify this 
curious property by placing an india-rubber band in sKf^ 
contact with the edges of the lips, then suddenly extending h— 
it becomes very perceptibly warmer: hold it for some time 
stretched-nearly to breaking, and then suddenly allow it to 
shrink—it becomes quite startKn^ly colder, the cooling effect 
being sensible not merely to the lips but to the fingers holding 
the band. The first published statement of this curious observa¬ 
tion is due to J. Gough (Mem. Lit. Phil. Soe. Manchester, and 
.scries, vol. i. p. 288), quoted by Joule in his paper on ‘Thermo¬ 
dynamic Ih-operties of Solids’ (cited above). The thermo¬ 
dynamic conclusion from it is that an india-rubber band, stretched 
by a constant weight of sufficient amount hung on it, must, 
when heated, pull up the weight, and, when co^ed, allow the 
weight to descend: this Gough, independently of thermo¬ 
dynamic theory, had found to be actmdiy the case. The ex¬ 
periment any one can make with the greatest ease by hanging 
a few pounds weight on a common india-rubber band, and 
taking a red-hot coal in a pair of tongs, or a red-hot poker, and 
moving it up and down close to the band. The way in which 
the weight rises when the red-hot body is near, and falls when 
it is removed, is quite startling. Joule experimented on the 
amount of shrinking per degree of elevation of temperature, 
with different weights hung on a band of vulcanized india-rubber, 
and found that they dosely agreed with the amounts calculated 
by Thomson’s theory from the beating effects of pull, and cool¬ 
ing effects of ceasing to pull, iriiidi he had observed in the same 
piece of india-rubber.” 

91. Initial Stress .—^It has been pointed out above (§40) 
that the “ unstressed ” state, which serves as a zero of reckon¬ 
ing for strains and stresses is never actually attained, although 
the strain (measured from this state), which exists in a body 
to be subjected to experiment, may be very slight. This u the 
case when the “ initi^ stress,” or the stress existing before the 
experiment, is small in comparison with the stress developed 
during the experiment, and the limit of linear elasticity (§ 32) 
is not exceeds. I'he existence of initial stress has been corre¬ 
lated above with the existence of body forces such as the force 
of gravity, but it is not necessarily dependent upon such forces. 
A sheet of metal rolled into a ^Knder, and soldered to maintain 
the tubular shape, must be in a state of considerable initial 
stress quite apart from the action of gravity. Initial stress is 
utilized in many manufacturing processes, as, for examrfle, in. 
the construction of rdnance, referred to ii §79, in the winding 
of golf balls by means of india-rubber in a state of high tension 
(see the report of the case The Haskell Calf Ball Company v. 
Huteiinson 6* Main in The Times of March i, 1906). In the 
case of a body of ordinary dimensions it is such internal stress 
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as this which is es{*cuiily meant by the phrase “ initial stress.” 
Such a body, when in sudi a state of internal stress, is sometimes 
described as “self-strained.” It would be better described as 
“self-stressed.” The somewhat anomalous behaviour of cast 
iron has been supposed to be due to the existence within the 
metal of initial stress. As the metal cools, the outer layers cool 
more rapidly than the inner, and thus the state of initial stress 
is produced. When cast iron is tested for tensile strength, it 
shows at first no sensible range either of perfect elasticity or of 
linear elasticity; but after it has been loaded and unloaded 
several times its behaviour begins to be more nearly like that 
of wrought iron or steel. The first tests probably d^nish the 
initial stress. 

92. From a mathematical point of view the existence of initial 
stress in a body which is " self-stressed " arises from the fact that 
the equations of equilibrium of a body free from body forces or surface 
tractions, viz. the equations of the type 


possess solutions which dififer from zero. If, in fact, ^5, 0, denote 
any arbitrary functions of x, y, t, the equations are satisfied by 
putting 



and it is clear that the functions 0,, 0.,, 0, can be adjusted in an 
infinite number of ways so that the bounding surface of the body 
may be free from traction. 

93. Initial stress due to body forces becomes most important 
in the ^e of a gravitating planet. Within the earth the stress 
that arises from the mutual gravitation of the parts is very great. 
If we assumed the earth to be an elastic solid body with moduluses 
of elasticity no greater than those of steel, the strain (measured 
from the unstressed state) which would correspond to the .stress 
would be much too great to be calculated by the ordinary methods 
of the theory of elasticity (§ 75). We require therefore some 
other method of taking account of the initial stress. In many 
investigations, for example those of Lord Kelvm and Sir G. H. 
Darwin referred to in § 83, the difficulty is turned by assuming 
that the material may be treated as practically incompressible; 
but such investigations are to some extent incomplete, so long 
as the corrections due to a finite, even though high, resistance to 
compression remain unknown. In other investigations, such as 
those relating to the propagation of earthquake shocks and to 
gravitational instability, the possibility of compression is an 
essential element of the problem. By gravitational instability 
is meant the tendency of gravitating matter to condense into 
nuclei when slightly disturted from a state of uniform diffusion; 
this tendency has been shown by J. H. Jeans {Phil, Trans. 
A. 201,1903) to have exerted an important influence upon the 
course of evolution of the solar system. For the treatment of 
such questions Lord Rayleigh {Prac. R. Soe. London, A. 77, 
1906) to advocated a meth(^ which amounts to assuming that 
the mitial stress is hydrostatic pressure, and that the actual 
state of stress is to be obtained by sup>erposing upon this initial 
stress a stress related to the state of strain (measured from the 
initial state) by the same formulae as hold for an elastic solid 
body free from initial stress. The development of this method 
is likely to lead to results of great interest. 

Authobitibs. —In regard to the analysis requisite to prove the 
results set forth above, reference may be made to A. E. H. I.x)ve, 
Treatist on the Mathemalical Theory of Elasticity (2nd ed., Cambridge, 
1906), where citations of the original authorities will also be found. 
The following treatises may be mentioned : Navier, Risumt des 
lefons sur Vapplication da la mtcanique (3rd ed., with notes by ^nt- 
Venant, Pans, 1864); G. Lamfi, Lofons sur la thiorie mathimatique 
de I'Uasticiti des corps solides (Paris, 1852); A. Clebsch, Theorie der 
Elasticitdl fester Kdrper (I.eiprig, 1862 | French translation with 
notes by Saint-Venant, Riris, 1883); F. Neumann, Vorlesungen 
aber die Theorie der ElasHcitdt (Leipzig, 1885); Thomson and Tait, 
Natural Philosophy (Cambridge, 1879, i88’); Todhunter and 
Pearson, Histoiy of the Elasticity and Strength of Materials (Cambridge, 
i88A-r893). 1 "® article " Elasticity ” by Sir W, Thomson (Lord 
Kelvin) in 9th ed. of Encyc. Brit, (reprinted in his Mathematical 
and Physical Papers, ili., Cambridge, i8go) is especially valu¬ 
able, not only tor the exposition of the thMry and its practical 
applications, but also..^ the tables of physi^ constants which 
are there given. (A. E. H. L.) 


ELATERITE, also termed Elastic Bitdhsn and Mineral 
Caoutchouc, a mineral hydrocarbon, which occurs at Casdeton 
in Derbyshire, in the lead mines of Odin and elsewherei It 
varies somewhat in consistency, being sometimes soft, elastic 
and sticky; often closely resembling india-rubber; and occasion¬ 
ally hard and brittle. It is usually dark brown in colour and 
slightly teanslucent. A substance of similar physical character 
is found in the Coorong district of South Australia, and is hence 
termed coorongitc, but Prof. Ralph Tate considers this to be a 
vegetable product. 

ELATBRniM, a drug consisting of a sediment deposited 
by the juice of the fruit of EebaUsum Elaterium, the squirting 
ctKumber, a native of the Mediterranean region. The plant, 
which is a member of the natural order Cucufhitaceae, resembles 
the vegetable marrow in its growth. The fruit resembles a 
small cucumber, and when ripe is highly turgid, and separates 
almost at a touch from the fruit stdk. The end of the stalk 
forms a stopper, on the removal of which the fluid contents of 
the fruit, together with the seeds, are squirted through the 
aperture by the sudden contraction of the wall of the fruit. 
To prepare the drug the fruit is sliced lengthwise and slightly 
pressed; the greenish and Wightly turbid juice thus obtained 
IS' strained and set aside; and the deposit of elaterium formed 
after a few hours is collected on a linen filter, rapidly drained, 
and dried on porous tiles at a gentle heat. Elaterium is met 
with in commerce in light, thin, friable, flat or slightly incurved 
opaque cakes, of a greyish-green colour, bitter taste and tea-like 
smell. 

The drug is soluble in alcohol, but insoluble in water and ether. 
The officii dose is gtain, and the British pharmacopeia 
directs that the drug is to contain from 20 to 25 % of the active 
principle elaterinum or elaterin. A resin in the natural product 
aids its action. Elaterin is extracted from elaterium by chloro¬ 
form and then precipitated by ether. It has the formula 
CjuHjjgGj. It forms colourless scales which have a bitter taste, 
but It is highly inadvisable to taste either this substance or 
elaterium. Its dose is -gVijir gtR'H, and the British pharmacopeia 
contains a useful preparation, the Pulvis Elaterim Compositus, 
which contains one part of the active principle in forty. 

The action of this drug resembles that of the saline aperients, 
but is much more powerful. It is the most active hydragogue 
purgative known, causing also much depression and violent 
griping. When injected subcutaneously it is inert, as its action 
is entirely dependent upon its admixture with die bile. Hie 
drug, is undoubtedly valuable in cases of dropsy and Bright’s 
disease, and also in cases of cerebral haemorrhage, threatened or 
present. It must not be used except in uigent cases, and must 
invariably be employed with the utmost care, especially if the 
state of the heart be unsatisfactory. 

ELBA (Gr. Aidakla ; Lat. llva), an island off the W. coast 
of Italy, belonging to the province of Leghorn, from which 
it is 45 m. S., and 7 m. S.W. of Piombino, the nearest point of 
the mainland. Pop. (1901) 25,043 (including Pianosa). It is 
about 19 m. long, 6} m. broad, and 140 sq. m. in area; and its 
highest point is 3340 ft. (Monte Capanne). It forms, like Giglio 
and Monte Cristo, part of a sunken mountain range extending 
towards Gorsica and Sardinia, 

The oldest rocks of Elba consist of schist and serpentine which 
in the eastern part of the island are overlaid by beds containing 
Silurian and Devonian fossils. The Permian may be represented, 
but the Trias is absent, and in general the older Palaeozoic rocks 
are overlaid directly by the Rhaetic and Lias. The Liassic beds 
are often metamorphosed and the limestones contain garnet 
and woUastonite. The next geological formation which is 
represented is the Eocene, consisting of nummulitic limestone, 
sandstone and schist. The Miocene and Pliocene are absent. 
The most remarkable feature in the geology of Elba is the extent 
of the granitic Md ophiolitic eruptions of the Tertiary period. 
Serpentines, peridotites and diabases are interstratified witii the 
Eocene deposits. The granite, which is intruded through the 
Eocene beds, is associated with a pegmatite containing tour¬ 
maline and cassiterite. The celebrated iron ore of Elba is of 
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Tertiaiy age and occun indifierently in all the older rocks. The 
deposits are luperficud, resulting from the opening out of veins 
at the surface, and cmisist chiefly of haematite. These ores were 
worked by the ancients, but so inefficiently that their spoil- 
heaps can be smelted again with profit This process is now 
gone through on the island itself. Th^granite was also quarried 
by the Romans, but is not now much worked. 

Parts of the island are fertile, and the cultivation of vines, 
and the tunny and sardine fishery, also give employment to a part 
of the population. The capital of the island is Portoferraio— 
pop. (1901) 5987—^in the centre of the N. coast, enclosed by an 
amphitheatre of lofty mountains, the slopes of which are covered 
with villas and gardens. This is the best harbour, the ancient 
Portus Argous. The town was built and fortified by Cosimo I. 
in 1548, who called it Cosmopolis. Above the harbour, between 
the forts Stella and Falcone, is the palace of Napoleon I., and 
4 m. to the S.W. is his villa; while on the N. slope of Monte 
^panne is another of his country houses. The other villages 
in the island are Campo nell’ Elba, on the S. near the W. end, 
Marciana and Marciana Marina on the N. of the island near the 
W. extremity, Porto Longone, on the E. coast, with picturesque 
Spanish fortifications, constructed in 1602 by Philip III.; Sio 
deir Elba and Rio Marina, both on the E. side of the island, in 
the mining district. At Le Grotte, between Portoferraio and Rio 
deir Elba, and at Capo Castello, on the N.E. of the island, are 
ruins of Roman date. 

Elba was famous for its mines in early times, and the smelting 
furnaces gave it its Greek name of AWaKla (“ soot island ”). 
In Roman times, and until 1900, however, owing to lack of fuel, 
the smelting was done on the mainland. In 453 B.c. Elba was 
devastated by a Syracusan squadron. From the nth to the 
14th century it belonged to Pisa, and in 1399 came under the 
dukes of Piombino. In 1548 it was ceded by Aem to Cosimo I. 
of Florence. In 1396 Porto Longone was taken by Philip III. 
of Spain, and retained until 1709, when it was ceded to Naples. 
In 1802 the island was given to France by the peace of Amiens. 
On Napoleon’s deposition, the island was ceded to him with full 
sovereign rights, and he resided there from the sth of May 1814 
to the 26th of February 1815. After his fall it was restored 
to Tuscany, and passed with it to Italy in i860. 

See Sir R. Colt Hoare, A Tour through the Island of Elba (london, 
1814). 

ELBE (the AUns of the Romans and the Lobe of the Czechs), 
a river of Germany, which rises in Bohemia not far from the 
frontiers of Silesia, on the southern side of the Riesengebirge, 
at an altitude of about 4600 ft Of the numerous small streams 
(Seifen or Flessen as they are named in the district) whose con¬ 
fluent waters compose the infant river, the most important are 
the Weisswasser, or White Water, and the Elbseifen, which is 
formed in the same neighbourhood, but at a little lower elevation. 
After plunging down the 140 ft of the Elbfall, the latter stream 
unites with the steep torrential Weisswasser at Madelstegh*ude, 
at an altitude of 2230 ft., and thereafter the united stream of 
the Elbe pursues a southerly course, emerging from the mountain 
glens at Hqhenelbe (1495 ft.), and cwitinuing on at a soberer pace 
to Pardubitz, where it turns sharply to tiie west, and at Kolin 
(730 ft), some 27 m. farther on, bends gradually towards the 
north-west A little above Brandeis it picks up the Iser, which, 
like itelf, comes down from the Riesengebiii^, and at Melnik 
it has its stream more than douUed in volume by the Moldau, 
a river which winds northwards through the heart of Bohemia 
in a sinuous, trough-like channel carved through the plateaux. 
Some miles lower down, at Leitmeritz (433 ft), the waters of 
the Elbe are tinted by tiie reddish Eger, a stream which drains 
tile southern slopes of the Erzgebirge. Thus augmented, and 
swollen into a stream 140 yds. wide, the Elbe carves a path 
through the basaltic mass of the Mittelgebirge, diuming its 
way &ough a deep, narrow rocky goige. Then the river winds 
through the fantastically sculptured sandstone mountains of the 
" Suon Switzerland,” washiw successively the feet of the lo% 
LQienstein (9^ ft a^ve the Qbe), the scene of one of Frederi^ 
the Great’s muitaty exploits in the Seven Years’ War, Konigstein 
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(797 ft. above the Elbe), where in times of war Saxony hasmore 
thiui once stored her nationid purse for secunW, and the pinnacled 
rocky wall of the Basteij towering 650 ft. above the surface of 
the stream. Shortly after crossing the Bohemian-Saxoh frontier, 
and whilst still struggling through the sandstone def%S, the 
stream assumes a north-westerly direction, whhffi oH the vffiole 
it preserves r^ht away to tiie North Sea. At Pirna ‘tile Elbe 
leaves behind it the stress and turmoil of the Saxon ^tzerland, 
rolls through Dresden, with its noWe river terraces, and finkHy, 
beyond Meissen, enters on its lc«ig journey across the North 
German plain, touching Toigau, Witteiri^, Magdeburg, 
Wittenbei^, Hamburg, Harburg and Alttuii on the way, and 
gathering mto itself the waters of the Mulde and Saale from the 
left, and those of the Schwarze Elster, Havel and,Elde from the 
right. Eight miles above Hamburg the stream divides into the 
Norder (or Hamburg) Elbe and the Sflder (or Horbuig^ Elbe, 
which are linked together by several croSs-channels, and embrace 
in their arms the large island of Wilhelmsburg and some smaller 
ones. But by the time the river reaches Blankenese, 7 m. below 
Hamburg, all these anastomosh^ branches have been reunited, 
and the Elbe, with a width of 4 to 9 m. between bank and bank, 
travels on between the green marshes of Holstein and Hanover 
until it beccpes merged m the North Sea off Cuxhaven. At 
Kotin the width is arout 100 ft., at tiie mouth of the Moldau 
about 300, at Dresden and at Magdeburg over 1000. PVom 
Dresden to the sea the river has a total fall of only 280 ft., although 
the distance is about 430 m. For the 75 m. between Hamburg 
and the sea the fall b only 3} ft. One consequence of this is that 
the bed of the river just below Hamburg is obstructed by a bar, 
and still lower down is choked with sandbanks, so that navigation 
is confined to a rtiatively narrow channd down the middle of 
the stream. But unremitting efforts have been mode to maintain 
a sufficient fairway up to Hamburg (j.e.). The tide advances 
as far as Geesthacht, a little more than xoo m. from the sea. 
The river is navigable as far as Melnik, that is, the confluence of 
the Moldau, a distance of 525 m., of which 67 are in Bohemia. 
Its total lei^ is 725 m.,of which 190 are in Bohemia, 77 in the 
kingdom of Saxony, and 350 in Prussia, the remming 108 being 
in Hambuig and other states of Germany. The area of the drain¬ 
age basin is estimated at 56,000 sq. m. 

Navigation .—Since 1842, but more especially since 1871, im¬ 
provements have been made in the navigability of the ]^be by 
all the states which border upon its banks. As a result of these 
labours there is now in the Bohemian portion of the river a 
minimum depth of 2 ft. 8 in., whilst from the Bohemian frontier 
down to Magdeburg the minimum^ depth is 3 ft., and from 
Magdeburg to Hamburg, 3 ft. 10 in. ‘ In 1896 and 1897 Prussia 
and Hambuig s%ned covenants whereby two channds are to be 
kept open to a depth of 9} ft, a width of 656 ft, and a lei^fth 
of 550 yds. between Bunihaus and Ortkathen, just above the 
bifurcation of the Nmder Elbe and the Sflder Elbe. In 1869 the 
maximum burden of the vessels which were able to ply on the 
upper Elbe was 250 tons; but in 1899 it was increased to 800 tons. 
The large toims through which the river flows have vied with one 
another in building harbours, providing shipping accommodation, 
and fumishii^ other facilities for the efficient navigation of Ae 
Elbe. In this respect the greatest efforts have naturally been 
made by Hamburg; but Magdeburg, Dresden, Meissen, Rie^ 
Tetschen, Aussig and other places have all done their relative 
shares, Magdetmrg, for instance, providing a commercial 
harbour and a winter harbour. In spite, however, of all that has 
been done, the Elbe remains subject to serious inundations at 
periodic intervals. Among the wont floods woe those of the 
yean 1774,1799,1815, 1830, 1845,1862,1890 and 1909. Hie 
growth of traffic up and down the Elbe has of late yean beoxne 
very considerable. A towing diain, laid in the bed of the river, . 
extends from Hignburg to Aussig, and by this means, as 
paddle-tug haula^, lai^ baiira are brou^t from the port of 
Hamburg into the heart of Bonemia. The fleet of steamen and 
bulges navigating tiie Elbe is in point of fact greater than on 
any other Germu river. In addituffi to goods tiius conveyed, 
enormous quantities of timber are floated down the Elbe; the 
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wei^^of the raJts passing q»e station of Sdwndaiu on the Saxon 
Bohemian frontier amounting in 1901 ^ .333)000 tons. 

A vast amount of traffic i« directed to Berlin, by means of the 
Havel-Spree s]|rstetn of, canals, to the Thuriogian states and the 
Prussian province of Saxony, to the kingdom of Saxony and 
Bohemia, and to the various riverine states and provinces of the 
lower and middle Elbe. The passenger traffic, which is in the 
hands of the Skchsisch-Bohmische DampfschiSfahrtsgesellschaft 
is limited to Bohemia and Saxony, steamers plying up and down 
ffie strewn from Dresden to Melnik, occasionally continuing the 
jowney up the Moldau to Pra^e, and down the river as far as 
Riesa, near the northern frontier of Saxony, and on the average 
1^ million passengers are conveyed. 

In 1877-1S79, and again in 1888-1895, some 100 m. of canal 
were dug, 5 to 6i ft deep and of various widths, for the purpose of 
connecting the Hbe, through the Have! and the Spree, with the 
system of the Oder, The most noteworthy of these connexions 
are the ^Ibe Qinal .(i4i m. long), the Reek CanM m,), the 
Rudersd9rferGiewesser<ii|m.),theRheinsbergerCajial(iiim.), 
and the Sacrow-Pareteer Canal (10 m.), besides which the Spree 
hw been canalized for a distance of a8 m.,.and the Elbe fcK a 
distance of 70 m, Sinoe 1896 great improvements have been 
made in the Moldau and the Bohemian Elbe, with the view of 
facilitating communication between Prs^e and the middle of 
Bohemia generally on the one hand, and the middle and lower 
reache? of the Elbe on the other. In ,the year named a i^>ecial 
commission was appointed for the reguktion of the Moldau and 
Elbe between Prague and Auasig, at a cost estimated at about 
£1,009,000, of whub sum two-thirds ware to he borne by the 
Austrian empire and one-third by hhe kingdom of Bohemia, 
The,reguktion is effected by locks and movable dams, the:latter 
so designed that in times of flood or frost they can. be dropped flat 
on the bottom of the river. In 1901 the Austrkngovemment kid 
before the, Reicbsrat a canal lull, with proposi^ for works 
estunated to take twmty.yearsi/to cmnplete, and including the 
construction of a canal between the Oder, starting at I^recau, and 
the upper Elbe at PardubiU, and to the canalization of tfae Elbe 
from Pardubitz to Melnik.<see Awbtkia ; Wattneays). In 1900 
Lubflck was put into direct communication with the Elbe at 
Lauenburg by the opening of the Elbe-Trave Canal, 4s m. in 
length,andc<e 7 structed at a cost of £i.l77,7oo,of which, the state 
of Lilbeck contributed , £803,700, and the kingdom of Prussk 
£ 375 / 300 . The canal has bean made 73 ft. wide at the bottom, 
105 to 136 ft. wide at the ,tap, has a minimum depth of 8i ft, and 
is equipped with seven focks, each 262^ ft. long and 39^ ft wide. 
It is thus able to accommodate vessels up to 800 tons burden; 
and the passage frmn Liibedc to Lauenburg occupies 18 to 21 
hours. In the first year of its being open {June 1900 to June 
1991).,a totM of 115,000 tons passed through the canal,> A 
gigantic, project has also been put forward for providing water 
coramujvoation between the Rhine and Ibe Elbe, and so with the 
Oder,, .toopgb the heart of fiermany. This scheme is known as 
the Midland Cknal. Another canal has been jB-ojected for con¬ 
necting Riel with the Elbe by means of a canal trained throush 
the Plto,Lakes, 

Bridges^ —^The, ®b« is crossed by aumerous bridges, as at 
Koniggrata, Pardut^, Koljn, Leitmerits, Tetschen, Sehandau, 
Puna,' Dresden; Meissen, Toigau, Wittenberg, Rosriau, Barby, 
Magdeburg,, Rathenow, Wittenbwge, Ddmitz, Lauonbuig, and 
Mamburg and Hamburg- At all these places there are railway, 
bridges, and'uearly all, hut more espe^y those in Bohemia, 
^ony and the middle co8rseofcthe:tUferr-theBe laston tJw.roain 
lines between Berlm and the and southwest of the empuerr 
ppwessngreater or kss stmtegicti^ue. • At Leitmeritz these is an 
iron ,b^js brK%B, flao yds. limg. : Ereaden, has four bridges, and 
tbemasA: fifth bridge at Losohwitz, about 3 m.,iaib9V)e ^e city, 
^ssen )wa« railway bridge, in addition to an old,road bridge. 
Magdeburg i? one of the most impottoAt raijjivay centres in 
northern Gecmaniy,; and the, Elbe, besMto bring bridgedTrit 
divades them wlpitjffwajmsr-severri ttaeiiiipr.vehicular traffic, 

l_SBe Ji4, JBim UmmOe-Tnmii- CaiUk mud siiiu d^rgmeUchU 
(Ubeck, 179001, 


B also spanned by two flae rndwiay,bridges. At both Hambuig 
and Harburg, again, there are haadwme railway brit^, the one 
{1868-1873 and 1894) crossing (he noUhern Elbe, and the other 
(3900) the southern EJbe; and the f<i)rmer ann i$ also crossed by a 
fine ^pie-arched bridge (1888) for vehicular traffic, 

EwA.—The river is well stocked with fish, both salt-water and 
fresh-water species being found in its waters, and several varieties 
of fresh-water fish in its tributaries. The kinds of greatest 
economic value are sturgeon, shad, salmon, lampreys, eels, pike 
and whiting. 

Tolls.—In the days of the old German empire no fewer than 
thirty-five different tolls were levied between Mel^ and Ham¬ 
burg, to say nothing of the special dues and jKivfi^d exantinna of 
various riparian ownersand politicalauthorities. After these bad 
been ds facie, though not de jure, in abeyance during the period of 
the Napoleonic wars, a oommission of the various Hbe states met 
and drew up a scheme for sdieir regulation, and tie scheme, 
embodied in, the Elbe Nai%at»n, Acts, came into force in 1822. 
By this a dsffinite number, pf to&i at fixed rates, was substituted 
for the often arbitrary tolls which had been exacted previously. 
Still tother relief was iffiqrded in 1844 and in 1850, cm the latter 
poeasion by the abolition eff all tolls between Melnik and lie 
Saxonfronrier. But the number of tolls was only reduced to one, 
levied at Wittenberge, in,1,863, about one year after Hanover was 
induced to give up the Stade or Brunsbiittel toll in return for a 
compensation of 2,857,340 thalers. Finally, in 1870, 1,900,000 
thalers were paid to, Mecklenburg and 85,000 thalers to Anhalt, 
which thereupon abandoned ail ckims to levy tolls upon the 
EIIm shipping, and thus navigation on the yiwer became at 
entirely free. 

Afrstory.—The, ElUi cannot rival the Rtuno in the pipturesque- 
nesB of the scenery it travels through, nor in the glanaour which 
its romantic and legendary associations exercise over toe imagi¬ 
nation. But it possesses much, to toatm toe eye in the deep 
glens of the RiesengeWrge, itoid. which its sources spring, and 
in the bizarre rcx:k-carvmg of the Saxon Switzerland. It has 
jseen inffirectly or. directly associated with many stirring events 
in toe history of the German peoples. In its lower course, what¬ 
ever is worthy lOf reewd clusters round top histarical vicissitudes 
of Hamburg —its early pecaninence as a missionary centre 
(Ansgar) and as a bulwark against Skv and marauding Northman, 
its commercial prosperity as a leading member of the Hanseatic 
League, .and its sufferings during the Napoleonic wars, especially 
at toe bands of toe ruthless Devout. The bridge over the river 
at Dessau recalls the hot assaults of toe conietHere Ernst von 
Mansfeld in April 1626, and 'his repulse by the crafty generalship 
of Wallenstein. , Bht three years later this imperious leader was 
checked by the heroic resistance of the “ Maiden ” fortress of 
Magdeburg ; though two years kter still she lost her reputation, 
and suffered unspeakable horrors at the hands of Tilly’s law¬ 
less and unlicensed soldiery. Muhlberg, 7ust outside the Samn 
frontier, it the place where Charles V. asserted his imperial 
authority over tble Ftotestant eleotor of Saxony, John Frederick, 
the M^nanimous or Unfortunate, in 1547. !^es^n, Aussig 
and Leitmeritz are all rcmiiuscent of toe fierce tottles of the 
Hussite wiMs, and toe. last named of the Thirty Yean’ War. 
But the chief histte’kal associations of the upper {('.«.. the Saxon 
and fiobecnian) Elbe are,those which bdong to the Seven Years’ 
War, and the struggle of the great Frederiito of Prussia against 
the power cif Austria and her sAies. At Eirna (and Ldienstein) in 
1756 he caught the entire.Saxon anny in his fowler’s net, siter 
driving back at Loboskz the Austrian fordes which were hasten¬ 
ing to their assistance; but lOidy nine montosi kter he lost his 
reputation for “ invincibility ” by his crushing defeat at Kolia, 
where toe great highway feoTO Vienna to Dresden crosses toe 
Elbe. Not manyiiniles distant, highe? up toe stream, aBotber 
decisive battle was fought'between the same national antagoa- 
ists, but with a contrary result, on the memorable ardiel J^y 
1866. 

Bee M. BudtoeiSter, '"'Die Elbe U; tier Hafen von Haittbwg," 
in Umett. A. Geeg. titukbarg icv; op. sgt- 

188; V, Xurs, "Die. kkwttleliett Waawreriasami ides deutsohen 
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D» mutarn (igooh ;B< WeJMmhwm,; m MfbteUt im 4 ,mstap^ 
Mim im MiMai(*r (Halle, 1900); Daniel, fleitfscWand ; and A, 
Sapa% HfuMWilfw*#* idd. BinnenscMfffahrt ^rlm, igo*). ' 

ELBBRRii)^ a ntniiietctunne town of (Sffiiaany, in the 
Prosskn Rhine province, >ob the WuM|e*, and immediately west 
of and contiguous to Barmen Fop. (1816) 31,710; (1840) 
31,514; (1885) 1094118; (1905) 167,388. FJberield-Barmfin, 
although admimstratively separate, practically form a single 
whole. It winds, a continuous strip of houses and factories, 
for 9 m. along the deep valley, on both banks of the Wupper, 
which is crossed by numerous bridges, the engirdling hills 
crowned with woods. Local intercommunication is provided 
by an electric tramway line and a novel hanging .railway-^-on 
the Langen miono-rail system—suspended over the bed of the 
river, with frequent stations. In the centre of the town are a 
number of insular and ntorow streets; and the river, polluted 
by the rriluse of dye-works and factories, constitutes a constant 
oyesore. Yet within recent years great alterations have been 
^ected; in the newer quarters are sever^ handsome, streets 
and public buildings; in the centre many insanitary dwelli^ 
have been swept away, and their place occupied by impo-sing 
blocks of shops end business premises, and a magnificent new 
town-hall, erected in a dominant position. Among the most 
recent improvements must be menticmed the Brausenwerther 
Plate, flailed by the theatre, the'public baths, and the railway 
station and administrative offices. There are eleven Evangelical 
and five Roman (htholio churches (noticeable ■ among the latter 
the Suitbertuskirobe), a synagogue, and chapels of various other 
sects. Among other public buildings may be enumerated the 
civic h^, the law courts and the oid town-hall. 

The town is particidarly rich in educational, industeial, philan¬ 
thropic and religious institurions. The. schools include the 
Gymnasium (founded in 1592 by the Protestant coramunify 
as a Latin school), the Real^rmnasium (founded in 183^ for 
“ modern ” subjects and Latua), the Oberrealschule and Real- 
schule (founded 1893, the latter wholly “ modem ”), two girls' 
high schools, ,a girls’ raiddle-dass school, a large number of 
popular schools, a mechanics’ and polytechnic school, a school 
of mechanics, an industrial drawing school, a commercial school, 
and a school for the deaf mi dumb. There are also a theatre, 
an institute of music, a library, a museum, a zoological garden, 
and numerous scientific societies. The town is the seat of the 
Berg Bible Society. The majority of the inhabitants are 
Protestant, with a strong tendency towarqs Pietism;, J»jV|he 
Roman Catholics number upwards of 40,000, forming about 
one-fourth of the total population. The industries^ of, Elberfeld 
are on a scale of great m^nitude. It is the' chief centre' in 
Germany of the cotton, wogl, silk and velvet manufactures, and 
of upholstc^, drapery and haberdashery of all descriptibhs, of 
printed calicoes, of Turkw.-red and other dyes, aha of fine 
chemicals. Leather and rubber goods, gold, silver and aluminium 
wares, machinery, wall-paper, gnd stained glass are jfls6 whohg 
other of its staple products. Commerpe is lively and the exports 
to foreign couiiries are veiy considerable. 'Tlie railway ^s 1 ^ 
is wall ivised to meet the requirements of its rapidly increasing 
trade., Two .main lines ol railway traverse the viilley; that on 
the south 15 the main line from Aix-la-Cha|)ene,,Col^e 'and 
Diisselfiorf to central Germany and Eetlin, that bn t& hoi^ 
feeds the importot towns of toe Ruhr valley. _ 

'The surroundings of Elberfeld are attitictive,. and pnbfic 
grounds and w^s fiave been recently opened on tihe'liilis ^rotmd 
with iesults eminently beneficial; to toe nbaith bf the population. 

In the reth century, (he site of Elbetfbld was occupied by tiie 
casd(e of,the lords of Hveffeld, feudatories of the arbiibishops bf 
Co^ne. The fief passed later ifito .the pos^Ssiipn of the counts 
of jwfg. The industrial' de'vblb^eflt of the platoe started vdth 
acidpny of bleanbersuatttaotedby the Clear waters of ti.e Wuppitt’, 
who in 1532 were Ranted the bSkdluSiVe'privilege of bleaclUng 
yarn, It v/9s not, however, until tfeio that,Elbei^ld ym tfdked 
tb.^e status bf'k town, and'fa tt^b Wag SUrfpniiddd wiw’wills. 
In ouuipf|^iir& of |w|^ira»|Utro(hlbbd, and dyei% pM 


Turkey,red in. i7'8o.; hut.it sms pot;tiDI thet.&d qf, the.tentniy 
that its industries devek^ (into .iifiportaqqe unfiw the u^uence 
of Napoleon’s continental systeto, which.(barred oiit ^tidi 
competition. In 1)815 wua assigned by the cohgtess 

of Vienna, with the grand-diiclqr of.<Bei|;, to Pjussm, ana its 
prosperity rigidly developed under the Prussian Zbllverein. 

See CouteHs, Elb»rt$U,.iopag»>phi)eh-«Mistiyeit (Elber- 

feld, 1853); Schell, (1900); A.Siutdm^ 

Industrial Efficitncyt (London, i9oe);.atid Jorde, P<Mr«rdKn;A.£ihn^ 
fitd uud seine Umgelmnf (1902). ■ ■ ' • < i 1 

ELBEUF, a town of northern Prance in tbi: department id 
Seine-Infbrieure, 14 m. SiS.IV. of Rouen by the western railway:. 
Pop. (1906) 17,800. Elheuf, a town of wide, clean streets, wim 
handsome houses and factories, stiuidS on the'left, bank of tiie 
Seine at the foot of hills over whiob extends the forest df '$fiteuf> 
A tribunal and cbamber of commero^ a board oftrade^^^Mtps, 
a lyobe, a branch of the Bank of Fsance, a school of industj^, 
a school of cloth manufacture and a museum of, natural history 
are among its institutions. The churches of St Ptienne anq St 
Jean; hoto of the Renaissance period with .later additions^ 
preserve stained glass of the i6th century. Ibe bdtel-de-viHV 
and the Cercle du Commerce are, the chief usudf-rn buildings. 
The town with its suburbs, 0 riv 4 » jCaudehec-llis-Elbeuf, Sfi 
Aubin Mid St Pierre, is one of toe mmclpal arid most (Uic'ieiit 
seats of the woollen raanufactu^e in France; tnore ih^ half the 
inhabitants .are directly maintained by toe staple industry and 
numbers more by the auxiliary crafts. As a river-port it has a 
brisk trade in the produce of the surrounding district as,wulbtqun 
the raw materials of its manufactures, esp^islly in'wabl''fr0hi 
La Plata, Australia and Germany. Two bridged, one of thtoi'a 
suspenrion-bridge, communicate; with St ^ubin On the qpposjto, 
bank of the Seine, and steamboats pljf 'r^ularly to Rouen. ‘ 

Elbeuf was, in the 13th centuty, the centre of an tea-, 
portant fief held by the hoiite of ^court, but its-jttevioite 
history goes back at least to toe early years of th*( NoiWian' 
occupation, when it appears under the name of HoEebof. It 
passed into toe hands of tfie houses of Rieutc'and! Lorraine', and 
was raised to the rank of a duchy in the botrage of France by 
Henry III. in favour of Charles of Lorraine ,(d. 1605), grandson 
of Claude, duke of Guise, master of toe hounds and m'aster at 
toe horse of France. The last diike of Elbraf was Ciharles EttfiNc' 
of Lorraine, prince de Lamhesq, whq' distinguished himsttf 'ifi 
1789 by.his energy in reprete^'risings of the people at'Parik.' 
He fought in the army of the Botirbon^, and tet^'in the stryito^ 
of Austria, and died m i'825. ' 1 

EtBlRG, a ^aport town df Germany, in toe kingdten of 
Prussia, 49 m. by rail E.SE. cif'Dapzig, on toe Eibfaig, a srtudi 
river which flows into toe FVische Haff 'ahbut j m- from 1118 ' 
town, and is united with the Nogat'or eaktetti.sTtn: of the Yktifik' 
means of the KhifioW cahaj. Pop. (i90^)'5S,627. By the 
Elbing-Oberlandischer canal, itb to. Itmg, constructed in *845- 
1860, Lakes Geserich and D^Wenz am connecte'd with Lake 
Drausen, and consequently ^h toe polt' of Rlbing; The old 
town was formerly surrounded fortifications, but of toeseohl^ 
a few fragments remain. There are several Churches; alraojtfe 
them the Marienklrche (dating from the 15 to centiny ,a»d#e8toW(a 
in 1S87), a classical .sdiool (GyiWnaSlum) founded in ■igSS, 'i 
modem school (Realschule), a'ptjMie Kwary of over 20,080 
volumes, and several dtaHtaHe ifrititutions. The town^lteta 
(1894) contains a historical miiteum.. 

Elbing is a,place df rapidly growing in&stries. At todgreat 
Schichau iron-works, vdildh eraffloy thousands of Worinhen, Aw 
built most Of toe torpedo-boats arid'destroyers tor'toe Gennaii 
navy, as Wed as larger craft, locdtnbtives and toaddiiery. In 
addnidh to thjs toere are at Ell^ important iron fo^ifrtes, and 
manufactories of machinery, (%ilrs,'latiqQer and metal Ware;'liaiil 

and!iempyani;cdtt(m,liheh,d^ans;fr;c> "niereisa'considefBlda 

trade-eflso te'aoiffilturtd’prddjted^ ; !,■ ' < 

Tbe'origin orElbingwfw.is coIdhy^ofttiadiM'from LfibOdkand 
Bredten, winch datablahed itaeB ttiidlifr’tod protectimi Of 4 "castle 
of toe Teutomc Rnights; bafldih'f (WV. Ifi j’246'thBtown‘tti:quired 
^X'tibcdk MkaWM# 
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of the emperor Frederick 11 . in H26 (see LObeck), and it was 
early admitted to the Hanseatic League. In 1454 the town 
repudiated the overlordship of the Teutonic Order, and placed 
itself under the protection of the king of Poland, becoming the 
seat of a Polish voivode. From this event dates a decline in its 
prosperity, a decline hastened by the wars of the early i8th 
cefitury. In 1698, and again in 1703, it was seized by the elector 
of Brandenburg as security for a debt due to him by the 
Polish king. It was taken and held to ransom by Charles XII. of 
Sweden, and in 1710 was captured by the Russians. In 1772, 
when it fell to Prussia through the first partition of Poland, it was 
utterly decayed. 

See Fuchs, Giseh. dir Stait Elbing (Elbing, 1818-1852); Rhode, 
D$r Elbtnger Krtis in iopotraphisener, histonscher, uni statistiicher 
Hinsicht (Danzig, 1871); Wemick, Elbing (Elbing, 1888). 

ELBOW, in anatomy, the articulation of the humerus, the bone 
of the upper arrh, imd the ulna and radius, the bones of the fore¬ 
arm (see Joists). ‘ The word is thus applied to things which are 
like this joint in shape, such as a shaip bend of a stream or river, 
an angle in a tube,'&c. The word is derived from the 0 . Eng. 
elnboga, a combination of eln, the forearm, and boga, a bow or 
bend. This combination is common to many Teutonic languages, 
cf. Ger. EUbogen. Eln still survives in the name of a linear 
measure, the “ ell,” and is derived from the 0 . Teut. alina, 
cognate with Lat. ulna and Gr, uXet^, the forearm. The use of 
the arm as a measure of length is illustrated by the uses of ulna, 
in Latin, cubit, and fathom. 

ELBDRZ, or Alburz (from 0 . Pers. Hara-bere-zaiti, the 
“ Hgh Mountain ”), a great chain of mountains in northern 
Persia, separating the Caspian depression from the Persian 
highlands, and extending without any break for 650 m. from the 
western shore of the Cupian Sea to north-eastern Khorasan. 
According to the direction, or strike, of its principal ranges the 
Elburz may be divided into three sections : the first 120 m. in 
length witli a direction nearly N. to S., the second 240 m. in length 
with a direction N.W. to S.E., and the third 290 m. in length strik¬ 
ing S.W. to N.E. The first section, which is connected with the 
system of the Caucasus, and liegins west of Lenkoran in 39’N.and 
45° £., is known as the Talish range and has several peaks 9000 to 
10,000 ft. in height It runs almost parallel to the western shore 
of the Caspian, and west of Astara is only 10 or 12 m.distant from 
the sea. At the point west of Resht, where the direction of the 
principal range changes to one of N.W. to S.E., the second section 
of the Elburz begins, and extends from there to beyond Mount 
Demavend, east of Teheran, South of Resht this section is broken 
through at almost aright angle by the Safid Rud (White river), and 
along it runs the principal commercial road between the Caspian 
and inner Persia, Resht-Kazvin-Teheran. The Elburz then 
splits into three principal ranges running parallel to one another 
and connected at many places by secondary ranges and spurs. 
Many peaks of the rt^es in this section have an altitude of 
11,000 to 13,000 ft., and the elevation of the passes leading over 
the r^es vanes between 7000 and lo^ooo ft. The highest peaks 
are situated in the still unexplored district of Talikan, N.W. of 
Teheran, and thence eastwards to beyond Mount Demavend. 
The part ^ the Elburz immediately north of Teheran is known as 
the Kuh i Shimran (mountain of Shimran, from the name of the 
^iman district on its southern slopes) and culminates in the 
Sar i Tochal (12,600 ft.). Beyond it, and between the border of 
Talikan in the N.W. and Mount Demavend in the N.E., are the 
ranges Azadbur, Kasil, Kachang, Kendevan, Shahzad, Varzeh, 
Derbend i Sar and others, with&vations of 12,000 to 13,500 ft., 
while Demavend towers above them all with its altitude of 
19,400 ft The eastern foot of Demayend is washed by the river 
Herhaz (called Lar river in its upper course), which there breafe 
through the Elburz in a S.-N. direction in its course to the Caspian, 
past die city of Amol. The third section of the Elburz, with its 
principal ranges auilmig S.W. to N.E., has a lenfeth of about 290 
m., and eni^ distance beyond Bujnurd in nOTthem Khora¬ 
san, where it joint >the Ak Dagh n^e, whidt has a directidn to 
the $.£., and, ec^t^iiti^ith various appellations to northern 
Afghanistan, umtes' wfth the Paropamisus. For about two- 


thirds of its length—from its beginning to Eirush Yailak—the 
third section consists of three principal ranges connected by 
laterd ranges and spurs. It also has many peaks over 10,000 ft. 
in height, and the Nizva mountain on the southern border of the 
unexplored district of Hazaijirib, north of Semnan, and the 
Shahkuh, between Shahryd and Astarabad, have an elevation 
exceeding 13,000 ft. Beyond Khush Yailak (meaning “ pleasant 
summer quarters”), with an elevation of 10,000 ft., are the 
Kuh i Buhar (8000) and Kuh i Suluk (8000), which latter joins 
the Ala Dagh (11,000). 

The northern slopes of the Elburz and the lowlands which lie 
between them and the Ca8pian,and together form the provinces of 
Gilan, Mazandaran and Astarabad, are covered with dense forest 
and traversed by hundreds (Persian writers say 1362) of perennial 
rivers and streams. The breadth of the lowlands between the 
foot of the hills and the sea is from 2 to 25 m., the greatest breadth 
being in the meridian of Resht in Gilan, and in the districts of 
Amw, Sari and Bcuiurush in Mazandaran. The inner slopes and 
ranges of the Elburz south of the principal watershed, generally 
the cenlrd one of the three principal ranges which are outside of 
the fertilizing influence of the moisture brought from the sea, 
have little or no natural vegetation, and those farthest south are, 
excepting a few stunted cypresses, completely arid and Imre. 

“ North of the principal watershed forest trees and general 
verdure refresh the eye. Gurgling water, strips of sward and tall 
forest trees, backed by green hills, make a scene comj^etely un¬ 
like the usual monotony of Persian landscape. The forest scenery 
much resembles that of England, with fine oaks and greensward. 
South of the watershed the whole aspect of the landscape is as 
hideous and di^ppointing as scenery in Afghanistan. Ric%e after 
ridge of bare hill and curtain behind curtain of serrated mountain, 
certainly sometimes of charming greys and blues, but still all bare 
and naked, rugged and arid ” (Beresford Lovett, Proc. R.G.S., 
Feb. 1883). 

The higher ranges of the Elburz are snow-capped for the 
greater part of the year, and some, which are not exposed to the 
refracted heat from the arid districts of inner Persia, are rarely 
without snow. Water is plentiful in the Elburz, and situated in 
well-watered valleys and gorges are innumerable flourishing 
vill^es, embosomed in gardens and orchards, with extensive 
cultivated fields and meadows, and at higher altitudes small 
plateaus, under snow until March or April, afford cool camping 
grounds to the nomads of the plains, and luxuriant grazing to 
their sheep and cattle during the summer. (A. H.-S.) 

EIlbHE, a town of eastern Spain, in the province of Alicante, 
on the river Vinalapo. Pop. (1900) 27,308. Elche is the meeting- 
place of three railways, from Novelda, Alicante and Murcia. 
It contains no building of high architectural merit, except, 
perhaps, the coll^iate church of Santa Maria, with its lofty 
blue-tiled dome and fine west doorway. But the costume and 
physiognoiny of the inhabitants, the narrow streets and flat- 
roofed, whitewashed houses, and more than all, the thousands 
of palm-trees in its gardens and fields, give the place a strikingly 
Onental aspect, and render it unique among the cities of Spain. 
The cultivation of the palm is indeed the principal occupation; 
and though the dates are inferior to those of the Barbary States, 
upwards of 22,500 tons are aimuall^ exported. The blanched 
fronds are also sold in large quantities for the processions of 
Palm Sunday, and after they have received the blessing of the 
priest they are regarded throughout Spain as certain defences 
against lightning. Other thriving local industries include the 
manufacture of oil, soap, flour, leather, alcohol and esparto 
grass rugs. The harbour of Elche is Santa Pola (pop. 4100), 
situated 6 m. E.S.E., where the Vinalapo enters the Mediterranean, 
after forming the wide lagoon known as the Albufera de Elche. 

Elche is usually identified with the Iberian Helike, afterwards 
the Roman colony of iliei or Ittici. From the 8th century to 
the i3tb it was held by the Moors, who finally failed to recapture 
it from the Spaniards in 1332. 

ELCHINGEN, a village of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
not far from the Danube, 5 m. N.E. from Ulm. Here, on the 
14th of October 1805, the Austrians under Laudon were 
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ELBBRRii)^ a ntniiietctunne town of (Sffiiaany, in the 
Prosskn Rhine province, >ob the WuM|e*, and immediately west 
of and contiguous to Barmen Fop. (1816) 31,710; (1840) 
31,514; (1885) 1094118; (1905) 167,388. FJberield-Barmfin, 
although admimstratively separate, practically form a single 
whole. It winds, a continuous strip of houses and factories, 
for 9 m. along the deep valley, on both banks of the Wupper, 
which is crossed by numerous bridges, the engirdling hills 
crowned with woods. Local intercommunication is provided 
by an electric tramway line and a novel hanging .railway-^-on 
the Langen miono-rail system—suspended over the bed of the 
river, with frequent stations. In the centre of the town are a 
number of insular and ntorow streets; and the river, polluted 
by the rriluse of dye-works and factories, constitutes a constant 
oyesore. Yet within recent years great alterations have been 
^ected; in the newer quarters are sever^ handsome, streets 
and public buildings; in the centre many insanitary dwelli^ 
have been swept away, and their place occupied by impo-sing 
blocks of shops end business premises, and a magnificent new 
town-hall, erected in a dominant position. Among the most 
recent improvements must be menticmed the Brausenwerther 
Plate, flailed by the theatre, the'public baths, and the railway 
station and administrative offices. There are eleven Evangelical 
and five Roman (htholio churches (noticeable ■ among the latter 
the Suitbertuskirobe), a synagogue, and chapels of various other 
sects. Among other public buildings may be enumerated the 
civic h^, the law courts and the oid town-hall. 

The town is particidarly rich in educational, industeial, philan¬ 
thropic and religious institurions. The. schools include the 
Gymnasium (founded in 1592 by the Protestant coramunify 
as a Latin school), the Real^rmnasium (founded in 183^ for 
“ modern ” subjects and Latua), the Oberrealschule and Real- 
schule (founded 1893, the latter wholly “ modem ”), two girls' 
high schools, ,a girls’ raiddle-dass school, a large number of 
popular schools, a mechanics’ and polytechnic school, a school 
of mechanics, an industrial drawing school, a commercial school, 
and a school for the deaf mi dumb. There are also a theatre, 
an institute of music, a library, a museum, a zoological garden, 
and numerous scientific societies. The town is the seat of the 
Berg Bible Society. The majority of the inhabitants are 
Protestant, with a strong tendency towarqs Pietism;, J»jV|he 
Roman Catholics number upwards of 40,000, forming about 
one-fourth of the total population. The industries^ of, Elberfeld 
are on a scale of great m^nitude. It is the' chief centre' in 
Germany of the cotton, wogl, silk and velvet manufactures, and 
of upholstc^, drapery and haberdashery of all descriptibhs, of 
printed calicoes, of Turkw.-red and other dyes, aha of fine 
chemicals. Leather and rubber goods, gold, silver and aluminium 
wares, machinery, wall-paper, gnd stained glass are jfls6 whohg 
other of its staple products. Commerpe is lively and the exports 
to foreign couiiries are veiy considerable. 'Tlie railway ^s 1 ^ 
is wall ivised to meet the requirements of its rapidly increasing 
trade., Two .main lines ol railway traverse the viilley; that on 
the south 15 the main line from Aix-la-Cha|)ene,,Col^e 'and 
Diisselfiorf to central Germany and Eetlin, that bn t& hoi^ 
feeds the importot towns of toe Ruhr valley. _ 

'The surroundings of Elberfeld are attitictive,. and pnbfic 
grounds and w^s fiave been recently opened on tihe'liilis ^rotmd 
with iesults eminently beneficial; to toe nbaith bf the population. 

In the reth century, (he site of Elbetfbld was occupied by tiie 
casd(e of,the lords of Hveffeld, feudatories of the arbiibishops bf 
Co^ne. The fief passed later ifito .the pos^Ssiipn of the counts 
of jwfg. The industrial' de'vblb^eflt of the platoe started vdth 
acidpny of bleanbersuatttaotedby the Clear waters of ti.e Wuppitt’, 
who in 1532 were Ranted the bSkdluSiVe'privilege of bleaclUng 
yarn, It v/9s not, however, until tfeio that,Elbei^ld ym tfdked 
tb.^e status bf'k town, and'fa tt^b Wag SUrfpniiddd wiw’wills. 
In ouuipf|^iir& of |w|^ira»|Utro(hlbbd, and dyei% pM 


Turkey,red in. i7'8o.; hut.it sms pot;tiDI thet.&d qf, the.tentniy 
that its industries devek^ (into .iifiportaqqe unfiw the u^uence 
of Napoleon’s continental systeto, which.(barred oiit ^tidi 
competition. In 1)815 wua assigned by the cohgtess 

of Vienna, with the grand-diiclqr of.<Bei|;, to Pjussm, ana its 
prosperity rigidly developed under the Prussian Zbllverein. 

See CouteHs, Elb»rt$U,.iopag»>phi)eh-«Mistiyeit (Elber- 

feld, 1853); Schell, (1900); A.Siutdm^ 

Industrial Efficitncyt (London, i9oe);.atid Jorde, P<Mr«rdKn;A.£ihn^ 
fitd uud seine Umgelmnf (1902). ■ ■ ' • < i 1 

ELBEUF, a town of northern Prance in tbi: department id 
Seine-Infbrieure, 14 m. SiS.IV. of Rouen by the western railway:. 
Pop. (1906) 17,800. Elheuf, a town of wide, clean streets, wim 
handsome houses and factories, stiuidS on the'left, bank of tiie 
Seine at the foot of hills over whiob extends the forest df '$fiteuf> 
A tribunal and cbamber of commero^ a board oftrade^^^Mtps, 
a lyobe, a branch of the Bank of Fsance, a school of industj^, 
a school of cloth manufacture and a museum of, natural history 
are among its institutions. The churches of St Ptienne anq St 
Jean; hoto of the Renaissance period with .later additions^ 
preserve stained glass of the i6th century. Ibe bdtel-de-viHV 
and the Cercle du Commerce are, the chief usudf-rn buildings. 
The town with its suburbs, 0 riv 4 » jCaudehec-llis-Elbeuf, Sfi 
Aubin Mid St Pierre, is one of toe mmclpal arid most (Uic'ieiit 
seats of the woollen raanufactu^e in France; tnore ih^ half the 
inhabitants .are directly maintained by toe staple industry and 
numbers more by the auxiliary crafts. As a river-port it has a 
brisk trade in the produce of the surrounding district as,wulbtqun 
the raw materials of its manufactures, esp^islly in'wabl''fr0hi 
La Plata, Australia and Germany. Two bridged, one of thtoi'a 
suspenrion-bridge, communicate; with St ^ubin On the qpposjto, 
bank of the Seine, and steamboats pljf 'r^ularly to Rouen. ‘ 

Elbeuf was, in the 13th centuty, the centre of an tea-, 
portant fief held by the hoiite of ^court, but its-jttevioite 
history goes back at least to toe early years of th*( NoiWian' 
occupation, when it appears under the name of HoEebof. It 
passed into toe hands of tfie houses of Rieutc'and! Lorraine', and 
was raised to the rank of a duchy in the botrage of France by 
Henry III. in favour of Charles of Lorraine ,(d. 1605), grandson 
of Claude, duke of Guise, master of toe hounds and m'aster at 
toe horse of France. The last diike of Elbraf was Ciharles EttfiNc' 
of Lorraine, prince de Lamhesq, whq' distinguished himsttf 'ifi 
1789 by.his energy in reprete^'risings of the people at'Parik.' 
He fought in the army of the Botirbon^, and tet^'in the stryito^ 
of Austria, and died m i'825. ' 1 

EtBlRG, a ^aport town df Germany, in toe kingdten of 
Prussia, 49 m. by rail E.SE. cif'Dapzig, on toe Eibfaig, a srtudi 
river which flows into toe FVische Haff 'ahbut j m- from 1118 ' 
town, and is united with the Nogat'or eaktetti.sTtn: of the Yktifik' 
means of the KhifioW cahaj. Pop. (i90^)'5S,627. By the 
Elbing-Oberlandischer canal, itb to. Itmg, constructed in *845- 
1860, Lakes Geserich and D^Wenz am connecte'd with Lake 
Drausen, and consequently ^h toe polt' of Rlbing; The old 
town was formerly surrounded fortifications, but of toeseohl^ 
a few fragments remain. There are several Churches; alraojtfe 
them the Marienklrche (dating from the 15 to centiny ,a»d#e8toW(a 
in 1S87), a classical .sdiool (GyiWnaSlum) founded in ■igSS, 'i 
modem school (Realschule), a'ptjMie Kwary of over 20,080 
volumes, and several dtaHtaHe ifrititutions. The town^lteta 
(1894) contains a historical miiteum.. 

Elbing is a,place df rapidly growing in&stries. At todgreat 
Schichau iron-works, vdildh eraffloy thousands of Worinhen, Aw 
built most Of toe torpedo-boats arid'destroyers tor'toe Gennaii 
navy, as Wed as larger craft, locdtnbtives and toaddiiery. In 
addnidh to thjs toere are at Ell^ important iron fo^ifrtes, and 
manufactories of machinery, (%ilrs,'latiqQer and metal Ware;'liaiil 

and!iempyani;cdtt(m,liheh,d^ans;fr;c> "niereisa'considefBlda 

trade-eflso te'aoiffilturtd’prddjted^ ; !,■ ' < 

Tbe'origin orElbingwfw.is coIdhy^ofttiadiM'from LfibOdkand 
Bredten, winch datablahed itaeB ttiidlifr’tod protectimi Of 4 "castle 
of toe Teutomc Rnights; bafldih'f (WV. Ifi j’246'thBtown‘tti:quired 
^X'tibcdk MkaWM# 
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the word u used without an^ iquedificatiQn it iis understood to 
apply to the latter dau alone. For an account oi the duties, 
qucdlfications and powers of ddecs in the Presbyterian Churdi 
see PRESBYTBXlAmBlI. 

See W. R. Smith, NiiUiry of tke Smites ; U. Maine, Jticimt Law: 
E. Schiiier, The Jewish People ms the Tsme of Christ ; J. Wellhauseu, 
History of Israel and Jadak ; G. A. Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. i^. 

ELDER ( 0 . Eng. ellam; Ger. HolstHder; Fr. sweats), the 
pjpular designation of the deciduous shrubs and trees constitut¬ 
ing the genus Sambueus oi the natural order Caprifuliaceae. 
The Conunon Elder, A’, nigra, the bourtree of Scotland, is .found 
iuEurqie, the north of A^oa, Western Asia, the Caucasus, and 
Southern Siberia; in sheltered spots -it attains a height of over 
to 'ft. The bark is smooth ; the Shoots are stout and angular, 
and the leaves glabrous, )pinnate, with oval or elliptical leaflets. 
The flowers, Which lottm dense fiat-topped clusters (corymbose 
cymes), with fiye msun branches, have a cream-coloured, gamo- 
petalous, £verlcft]ed .corolla, five stamens, and three sessile 
stigmas; the berries are purplish-black, globular and three- or 
four-seeded, and Hpen about September. The elder Uirives best 
in moist, well-drained situations, but can be grown in a great 
diversity of soils. It grows readily from young shoots, which 
after a year are fit for transplantation. It is found us^l for 
making screen-fences in bleak, exposed situations, and also as 
a shelter for other shrubs in the outskirts of plantations. By 
clipping two or three times a year, it may be made close and 
oompact in growth. The youi^ trees furnish a .brittle wood, 
containing much -pith; the wood of old trees is white, hard and 
dose-gmined, pdlishiis well, and is employed for shoenwdcers’ pegs, 
combs, skesrers, mBthemabcal instruments and turned articles. 
Young elder twigs deprived of pHh have from very early times 
been in request for making whistles, popguns and other toys. 

Thedder was known to the ancients for itsmedicinal prc^rties, 
and in England the inner bark was formerly administered as a 
cathartic. The .flowers {sembtsd fteres) cwitain a volatile oil, and 
serve for tbe distillation of elder-flower water {aqua sambuci), 
used in confectionery, perfumes and lotions. The leaves of the 
dder are enqiloyed to impart a green colour to fat and all (mh- 
guentum sambuci feliomm larid olesm vinie), and the berries for 
making wine, a common adulterant of port The leaves and 
bark emit a sickly odour, believed to be repugnant to Insects. 
Christopher-Gullet Trms., 1774, Ixii. p. 348) recommends 
that cabbages, turnips, wheat and fruit trees, to presen-e them 
fixcn caterpillars, flies and blight, should be whipped with twigs 
of young elder. According to German folklore, ttie hat-must be 
dofied in the presence of the elder-tree; and in certain of the 
En^h midland bounties a belief was once prevalent that the 
cross -of Giiist was made from its wood, which should therefore 
new be used «s fuel, or treated with disrespect (see QuarL Rm. 
Wdv. 433). It was, however, a common medievsd tradition, 
alluded to by Ben Jonson, Shakespeare and other writers, that the 
elder was the tree on which Judas hanged himself; and on this 
McouBt, {mbably, to be crowned with elder was in olden times 
acoounmd a disgrace. In Cymiheline (act iv. s. *) “ the stinking 
elder *’ is fnentioaied as a syi^ol of grief. In Denmark the tree is 
supposed by .the superatilaoui to be under the protection of the 
" Elder-mo&er ”: ots flewtra may not .be gathered without her 
leave ; its wood must net be enqrloyed for any household 
furniture .; and a .child sleeping in an eWer-wood cradle would 
certainly he strangled by the Elder-mother. 

Several varieties are knowmin cultivation; mrea, gefldau elder, 
has fokten-yellow leavra; IdmiiUa, pnrsley-leaived elder, hw the 
leaflets cut into fine segments; retimiiffUa tuts rounded leaflets; 
forms also occur with vanegated white.and yellow leaves, and 
tmesems is a-vtx^ halvitg whate baik andgreen-colourod berries. 
The soarlet-beiiried ^er, Siraeemota, is the handsomest species 
offhegenus. It is anativeof various parts of Europe, growing in 
Britain to a height' of over 15 ft, but often ppoduoii^ no.fruit. 
The dwarf elder or Banewort (supposed to have been introduced 
into 'Britain 'bjr*'f 5 ie Dsules), 5 . Ebulus, 'a common European 
f^es, reaches about 8 ft. Its cyme is bairy,.has 

three principal branaBeifand is smaller than that of S. nigra ; the 


flowers axe vriiite tipped with pink. All .parts of the pfaat are 
cathartic and. emetic. 

ELDON, JOHN SCOTT, ist Earl of (1751-1838), lord high 
chancellor of England, was-born at Neyfcastte.ian June 

1751. .His grandfather, Willieim Soott of.Sandgate, a subw-b of 
Newcastle, was clerk ,to a “ fitter ’’—a sort of water-oarriet and 
broker of coals. .His itfther. whose name also was 'William, 
began life as an apprentice to a fittw, m .which service he obtained 
the freedom of Newcastle, becoming a member of the gild of 
HoMtmen (coal 4 fitters.); later-in life he became a prinoiptal in the 
business, and attained a .respectable position as a merchant -in 
Newcastle, accumulating property worth nasuty £«o,ooo. 

John Scott was educated At the gramnaar school of his-native 
town. He was mot remarkable at sriiool for application to his 
studies, though his wonderful memory enabled him to make good 
progress in them; he frequently played truant and was whipped 
for it, robbed orchards,,and ind«d|ed in other questioDable school¬ 
boy freaks; nor did he always come out,of hjs scrapes with 
honour and a character for, truthWswsB. When he had finished 
his education at the gramwax school, his father thought of 
apimenticing him to his own business, to which,an elder brother 
Henxy hod already devoted himself; and it was only through 
the interference of hh alder brother Wilfiam {afterwards 'Lord 
StoweH, g.v.), who had already obtained a feUowship at University 
College, Oxford, that it was ultimately resolved that he should 
continue the prosecution of his studies. Accordingly, in 176b, 
John Scott entered Umversjty, College with the view of taking 
holy orders and obtaining a.college living. In the year following 
heobtwedafellowshipt,graduated B.A.in 1770,and mr77iwon 
the prize for the English essay, the only mu\'ersity prize -open in 
his time for general competition. 

His wife was the eldest daughter of Aubone Surtees, a New¬ 
castle banker. The Surtees family objected to the match, .and 
attempted to .prevent it; but a strong attachment had sprung 
up between them. On the iSth NovembCT 177a Scott, with the 
aid of,a ladder and an old friend, carried off the lady from her 
father’s house in the Sandhill, .across the border to Blackshiels, 
in Scotia^, where they were married. The father of the bride¬ 
groom objected not to ms son’s choice, but to the time he chose to 
many ; for it was a .blight on his son’s prospects, depriving him 
of his fellowship and his chance of diurch preferment. But 
while the bride’s family refused to hold intercourse with the pair. 
Air Scott, dike a prudent man and an affectionate father, set 
himself to make the best of a bad matter, and received them 
kindly,, settiing on his son^aooo. John returned with his wife 
to Oxford, and continued to hold his fellowship for what is called 
the yew of grace given after marriage, and added to his income 
by acting as a private tutor. After a time Air Surtees was 
reconciled with *his daughter, and made a liberal settlement 
on her. 

John Scott’s year of grare ebsed without any college living 
falling vacant; and with his feUowship he gave up the churw 
and turned to the study of law. He became a student at the 
Middle Temple in January 177^. ,In 1776 he was called to the 
bat, iutending at first to eataBhsh himself as an advocate in his 
native to.wn, a scheme which his learly success led him to abandon, 
and he soon setlSed to the practice .of his profession in Londem, 
and on the northern circuit. In the aMtnmn oi the year in which 
he was called to. the bw las father died, leaving him a legacy of 
£1000 over «id above thenfaooo previously settfed on him. 

In his second year at the -bar bis prospects began to fvighten. 
His brother William; who by this time the Camden pro¬ 
fessorship anefent’oktMl}?, and enjoyed,an extensive acquaint- 
ancs with men of eminence m London, was is a position materially 
to advance his interests. Among his friends was the notorious 
Andrew Bowes of Gibside, to rite patmu^ -of whose .liMlse 
tioe rise of .the Soott fumily was largely owing. Bowes having 
contested Newcastle and lost it, presented an electieo,-petition 
against thexatumoflus oppoBonti' Young Scott waairet^d as 
junior cousin,the case^iond tikDugh'helast:the.petitten'iM did 
not toi iit^rove iihe opportuuity which it-afforded for dispk^- 
iogiias teleiAs. This erg^ieaipnt, in ti»i aonaieneemealt -ol his 



Mcctnd year at tbe bar, and tiie dropping in of occasional feu, 
must baye raised his hopes; aind he now abandoned the scheme 
of becoming a provincial barrister. Ayearortwo of duM drudwry 
and few fees Mowed, and he begttdto he htuchdeprancd. But 
in 1780 we find his prospects luddeidy improved, by hk appear¬ 
ance in the case of Acknyi v. SmiAson, imid\ beci^ a leading 
case settling a rule of law; and yofh^ Scott, havii^ lost his 
pomt in the inferior court, insist^ mi arguing it, on appeal, 
wainst the opinion of his clients, and carried it before Lord 
Aurlow, whose favourable consideration he won by hk able 
aiguraent. The same year Bowes again retained him in an 
elwtion petition; and in the year following Scott greatly 
increased his reputation by hb a^aranee as leading counsel in 
the Qitheroe. election petition. From this time hk success was 
certain. In 1782 he obtained a silk gown, and was so far cured 
of hk early modesty that he declined accepting the kill’s 
counselship if precedence over him were given to hk junior, 
Thomas (afterwards Lord) Erskine, though ^ latter was the son 
of a peer and a most accomplished orator. He was now on the 
high way to fortune. His b^th, which had hitherto been but 
indifferent, strengthened vrith the demands made upon it; hk 
talents, hk power of endurance, and hk ambition all expanded 
together. He enjoyed a considerable practice in the northern 
part of hk circuit, before parfiamentary committees and at the 
chancery bar. By 1787 his practice at Ae equity bar had so far 
increased that he was obliged to give up the eastern half of his 
circuit (which embraced six counties) and attend it only at 
Lancaster. 

In 1782 he entered partiament for Lord Weymouth’s dose 
borough of Weobley, which Lord Thurbw obtained for him 
without solici.ation. In parliament he gave a general and 
independent support to Pitt. Hk first parliamentary speeches 
were directed gainst Fox’s India Bill. They were unsuccessful. 
In one he aimed at being brilliant; and becoming merdy 
laboured and pedantic, he was covered with ridicule by Sheridan, 
from whom he received a lesson which he did not fail to turn 
to account. In 1788 he was appointed solicitor-general, and 
was knighted, and at the dose of this year he attracted attention 
by hk speeches in support of Pitt's resolutions on the state of 
the king (George III., who then laboured under a mental malady) 
and the delegation of hk autfamity. It k said that he drew the 
Regency Bill, which was introduce in 1789. In 1793 Sir John 
Scott was promoted to the office of attorney-general, in which 
it fell to him to conduct the memorable prosecutions for high 
treason against Britkh sympathisers with French republicanism, 
—amongst others, against the celebrated Horne Tooke. These 
prosecutions, in most cases, were no doubt instigated by Sir 

J ohn Scott, and wem the most importaiit proceedrags in which 
e was ever po'ofessionally engaged. He Im left on record, in 
hk Anecdote Book, a defence ^ hk conduct in regard to them. 
A full account of the prindpal trials, and of the various l^kktive 
measures for repressing the expressions of popidar opmion for 
which he was more or less responsible, will be found m^Twiss’s 
PuUic tmd Private Life of Ike Lori Ckancdlor EUon, and in. the 
Lwes of the Lord ChaneeUors, by Lord Cam^wU. 

In 1799 the office of chief justioe of the Court of Common 
Pleas Mling vacant. Sir John Scott’s daim to it was not over- 
kxdced; and after seventeen years’ service in the Lower House, 
he entered the House of Peers as Baron Bdon. In Februaiy 
1801 the ministry of Pitt was succeeded by that of Addington, 
and thechief justice now ascended the woolsack. The chancellor¬ 
ship was given to him prdessedly on account Ci his ItOtfilidus 
anti-Catholic seal. From the peace Of Amiens (1802) till 1S04 
Lord Eldon appears to have interfered little in politicB. In the 
latter year'we find him conductiiig the negotiations which 
resulted in the dismksal of Addington and the recall of Pitt to 
office :as prime minkter. ..Loiid tSdonwas continued in Office 
at chancellor under Pitt; hut the new adminktration was of 
short duratien, for on the sstri of January 1808 Pitt died) worn 
out with the anxieties of o^, hia ministry was Succeeded 
by a eoahtion, under LadiGrenviUei 'The da^h of Fok, who 
became foreign secrOtary and^teader ofthB House of Coratnons. 
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soon, however, brokeuplhe GhutviHe admihktntion^ aad tn 
the ^ngof z8o7XordjEidonrmoenMDee, under Lord Lnrerpoot'a 
adminktration, returned to Bie woolsack, trhidh, bom that 
time; be contiiutd to oCcuw for about temi^ years, awiying 
the cabinet, and bang in aU Wmaaaa prune mi&iiter of IBogjW). 
It was not tiH Aprff 1827, when the premiership, vacant tfaroi^h 
the paralysis of Itord Liveipoeljfell toCanning, the chief advocate 
of Roman Catholic emancquitiony that Lord Eldon, in tire 
seventy-sixrii year of his age,finaEy resigned the chanacdionfaip. 
When, after the two short adnunistoKiens of Canniair and 
Goderich, it fell to the duke of WeUiaDton to eqnstnictacaDmft, 
Lord Eldon expected to be induded, u not an diaacdbr, at leiiit 
in some important office, but he was owBfioaked> at Which he 
was much chagrined. Notwithstanding his fmqueirt peobatt 
that he did not covet power, botiowed for retkhment, We find 
him again, so late as 1835, within three yean of hit death, in 
hopes of o^e under Peel. He spoke in puHameiiti for last 
time in July 1834. . . 

In 1821 Lord Eldmt had been created Vkeonnt Encombe And 
earl of Eldon by George IV,, whom he managed to conCffiato, 
partly, no douht, by espousing his. cause against hk wiffs, whose 
advocate he had formerly been, and partly throqgbhkmpatabion 
for zeal against the Roman Catheiios. In the seme ymur his 
brother William, who from 1798 had filled tbe office; of judge 
of the High Court of Admiralty, was raked to the pceic«garm& 
the title of Lord Stowell. ' 

Lord Eldon’s wife, hk dear “ Bessy,” las loye for wheun k a 
beautiful feature in hk life, died before him, tm the.aSth of June 
1831. By nature she was of simple chanu:tor,and by .habits 
acquired during the eeily porrioa .of her husband’s carem almost 
a recluse. Two of their sons reached maturity—Jobg, who 
died in 1805, and Willmm Henry John, whk d^ unaoairied 
in 1832. Lord Eldon himself survived almost all bis immediate 
relations, Hk brother William died in 1836, He iumself died 
in London on the rsth of January 1838, leaving behind him two 
daughters, lady Frances Bankes and Lady Elizabeth R^ton, 
and a grandson John (1805-1854), who succeeded him as second 
earl, title subtoquenUy passing to the lafter’s son John 
(b. 1846), 

Lord Eldon was no legislator—bk one aim in politics was to 
keep in office, and maintam things as he found them; and almost 
the only laws he helped to pass were laws, for popidar coercion. 
For nearly forty years he fought against every imptfovement in 
law, or in the constitution—esRing God to witness, on the snkUest 
proposal of reform, that he foresaw from it the downfall of hk 
oountiy. Without any political principles, {woper^ so called, 
and w^out interest in or knowledge qf iorei^ ^airs, he main¬ 
tained himself and hk party in power for an unpmwdented 
period by bk great tact, and in virtue of hk .two great poUtiad 
properties—of zeal against every species of reform, and seal 
^inst the Roman Cathdics. To pasafrdila'his.j[klRfcWJtoihk 
judicial character k to shift to gn^d on which hk greatness 
k universally achnowledged. Hk judgmeiki, which have 
received as much praise for their accuracy as aibuse for their 
dumsineas and nneouthness, fill a small fibmiy. Bat . though 
intimately acquainted with every nook and craniqr of the Englsh 
law, Im never carri^ hk studies into foreign firids, fnnh which 
to enrich our legal fitecatore; arid it must be added tfaatngainst 
the excdlence of bk judgments, in too many casa, must be set 
off tbe hardships, worse ffian inju5tioe> arose ftom ihk 
protracted dela^ in pronouncing them. A consummato jtldgo 
and the naitowert of pioliticians, he was doubt on the brara, 
and prompitness itself ra the pdh^ arena. For IHeatuic,; as 
fori^hefaad Boieeiing. What antsrvals of iekon hq enjoyed 
from the cates of office he filled up with/neWspaptrs: and the 
gossip .bf old cronies. Nor were hk inftiroate aaeoeiates- men of 
refinement and taste; they wereiarther good Mlows who qukdy 
enjoyed a goo4 bottle and'a joke;. betmifocBdy avoided en¬ 
counters of wit with hk eamds. He k Said to hawe 'been 
pamimanioui^fand entandy he was qukher to recehiie than to 
ceoipocate hospitalities; but hibimean estabiiffimentAnd mode 
oi Me arc eb q ib in cd by riHBiatatod/halHts of MaiwiEe; and her 
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dislike of company. His mamers were winning and courtly, 

and in the circle of his inunediate rdatives he is said to have 
ahmys been lovable and bdoved. 

“In his person,” says Lord Campbell, “Lord Eldon was about 
the middle size, hn figure l^t and atl^k, his features regular 
and handsome, his eye bright and full, his smile remarkably 
benevolent, and his whole appearance prepossessing. The 
advance of yeats rather increased than detracted from these 
personal advantages. As be sat on the judgment-seat, ‘ the deep 
thought betrayed in his furrowed brow--^e large eyebrows, 
overhangicg eyes that seemed to regard more what was taking 
{dace within than around him—his calmness, that would have 
assumed a character of sternness but for its perfect placidity— 
his d%nity, repose and venerable age, tended at once to win 
confidence and to inspire respect ’ (Townsend). He had a voice 
both sweet and deep-toned, and its effect was not injured by his 
Northumbrian bur, which, though strong, was entirely free from 
harshness and vulgarity.” 

Authobium.—.H orace Twiss, Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon 
(1844); W. £. Surtee& Sketch of the Lives of Lords StoweU and 
Eldon (1846) j Inrd Campbell, Lives of the Chancellors ; W. C. 
Townsend, Lives of Twelve Eminent Judges (1846); Grevilte Memoirs. 

BL DORADO (Spwi. “ the gilded one "), a name applied, first, 
to the king or bhief priest of a South American tribe who was said 
to cover himself with gold dust at a yearly religious festival held 
near Santa Fi de BogotA; next, to a legendary city called Manoa 
or Omoa; and lastly, to a mythical country in which gold and 
precious stones were found in fabulous abundance. The legend, 
which has never been traced to its ultimate source, had many 
variants, especially as regards the situation attributed to Manoa. 
It induct many S{>anish explorers to lead expeditions in search 
of treasure, but all failed. Among the most famous were the 
expedition undertaken by Diego de Ordaz, whose lieutenant 
Martinez claimed to have been rescued from shipwreck, conveyed 
inland, and entertained at Omoa by “El Dorado” himself (1531); 
and the journeys of Orellana (1540-1541), who passed down the 
Rio Napo to the valley of the Amazon; that of Philip von Hutten 
0541-1545), who led an exploring party from Coro on the coast of 
Caracas; and of Gonzalo Ximenes de Quesada (1569), who started 
from Santa F6 de BogotA. Sir Walter Raleigh, who resumed the 
seamh in 1595, described Manoa as a city on Lake ParimA in 
Guiana. This lake was marked on English and other maps until 
its existence was disproved by A. von Humboldt (1769-1859). 
Meanwhile the name of El Dorado came to be used metaphorically 
of any place where wealth could be rapidly acquired. It was 
given to a county in California, and to towns and cities in various 
states. In literature frequent allusion is made to the legend, 
perhaps the best-known references being those in Milton’s 
Paradise Lest(vl 411) and Voltaire’s Candiie (chs. 18,19). 

See A, F. A. BandeUer, The Gilded Man, El Dorado (New York, 

*893). 

EUWAYBR. JOSit DE, ist Marquis del Pazo de la Merced 
(iSa3-i898), Spanish politician, was bom in Madrid on the 
asnd of June 1833. Be was educated in the capital, took the 
degree of civil engineer, and as such directed important works 
in Asturias and G^cia, entered the Cortes in 1856 as deputy 
for Vigo, and sat in all the parliaments until 1867 as member of 
tilw Union Liberal with Marshal O’Donnell. He attacked the 
Miraffcres cabinet in 1864, and became under-secretary of the 
home office when Cuiovas was minister in 1865. He was made a 
counrillor of state in 1866, and in 1868 assisted the other members 
of the Union Liberal in preparing the revolution. In tte Cortes 
of 1872 he took much part in financial debates. He accepted 
office as member of the hut Sogasta cabinet under King Amadeus. 
On the [iroolanuition of the rejxtbKc Elduayen very earnestly 
cooperated'in the Alpifaonsist conspiracy,, and endeavoured to 
rndnee: the military a^ politicians to work together. He went 
abroad to meet and accompany the prince after the pronunda- 
mentovl Marshal Campos, landed with him at Valencia, was made 
governor df Madrid, a m^uis, grand crosa of Charles IIL, and 
minister for tfm.cdsnies in 1S78. He accepted the pmtfolie uf 
foreign affairs in ffiiaOmavas cabinet from 1883 to 1885, and was 
made a life senstaE, I'Seralwaya prided hhttMlf on ha'vingbeen 


one of the five members of the Cortes of 1870 who voted for 
Al{)honso XII. when that parliament elected Amadeus of &voy. 
He died at Madrid on the a4th of June 1898. 

_ ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE (e, 1122-1304), wife of the English 
king Hen^ II., was the daughter and heiress of Duke William X. 
of Aquitaine, whom she succeeded in April 1137. In accordimce 
with arrangements mad^ by her father, she at once married 
Prince Louis, the heir to the French crown, and a month later her 
husband became king of France under the title of 'Ixiuis VII. 
Eleanor bore Louis two daughters but no sons. This was prob¬ 
ably ^e reason why their marriage was annulled by mutual con¬ 
sent in 1151, but contemporary scandal-mongers attributed the 
separation to the king’s jealousy. It was alleged that, while 
accompanying her husband on the Second Crusade (1146-1149^ 
Elecmor had been unduly familiar with her unde, Raymond of 
Antioch. Chronology is against this hypothesis, since Louis and 
she lived on good terms together for two years after the Crusade, 
There is still less ground for Ibe supposition that Henry of Anjou, 
vborn she married immediately after the divorce, had been her 
lover before it. This second marriage, with a youth some years 
her junior, was purely polkioal. The duchy of Aquitaine required 
a stinng ruler, and the union with Anjou was eminently desirable. 
Louis, who had hoped that Aquitaine would descend to his 
daughters, was mortified and alarmed by the Angevin marriage; 
all the more so when Henry of Anjou succeeded to the English 
crown in 1154. From this event dates the beginning of the 
secular strife between Engi^ uid France which runs like a red 
thread through medieval history. 

Eleanor bore to her second husband five sons and three 
daughters; John, the youngest of their children, was bom in 
1166. But her rdations with Henry passed gradually through 
indifference to hatred. Henry was an unfaithful husband, and 
Eleanor supported her sons in their great rebellion of 1173. 
Throughout the latter years of the reign she was kept in a sort of 
honourable confinement. It was during her captivity that Henry 
formed his connexion with Rosamond Clifford, the Fair Rosa¬ 
mond of romance. Eleanor, therefore, can hardly have been 
responsible for the death of this rival, and the romance of the 
poisoned bowl appears to bs an invention of the next century. 

Under the nde of Richard and John the queen became a 
political {lersonage of the highest importance. To both her sons 
the popularity which she enjoyed in Aquitaine was most valuable. 
But in other directions also she did good service. She helped to 
frustrate the conspir^ with France which John concocted 
duripg Richard’s captivity. She afterwards reconciled the king 
and the prince, thus saving for John the succession which he had 
forfeited by bis misconduct. In 1199 she crushed an Angevin 
rising in favour of John’s n^hew, Ai^ur of Brittany. In 1201 
she negotiated a morriw between her grand-daughter, Blanche 
of Castile, and Louis of France, the grandson of her first husband. 
It was tlffough her staunch defence of Mirabeau in Poitou that 
John got possession of hb nejbew’s person. She died on the ist 
of April 1304, and 'was buried at Fontevrault. Although a womui 
of strong passions and great abilities she is, historically, less 
important as an individual than as the heiress of Aquitaine, a part 
of which was, through her second marriage, united to England for 
some four hundred years. 

See the chronicles cited for the reigns of Henry II., Richard I. 
and John. Also Sir j. H. Ramsay, Angevin Empire (London, 1903 ): 
K. Norrate, England under the Angevin Kings (London, 1887); 
and A. Strickland, Lives of the Queens of England, vu. i. (1841). 

(H.W.C.D.) 

ELEATIC SOBOOI 4 a Greek school of philosophy which came 
into existence towards the end of the 6th century B.C., and 
ended with Melissus of Samos (fl. c. 450 b.c.). It took its 
name from Elfta, a Greek dty of lower Itdy, the home of its 
chief ex{x)nents, Parmenides and Zeno. Its foundation a often 
attributed to Xenojdianes of Coloj^on, but, although there is 
much in his speculations which formed part of the later Eleatic 
doctrine, it is probahly more correct to regard Parmenides as 
the founder of the school. At all events, it was Parmenides who 
gave it its fullest develo{»ient. The main doctrines of the 
wearies were evolved in oj^Msirion, on riie one hand, to the 



Mcctnd year at tbe bar, and tiie dropping in of occasional feu, 
must baye raised his hopes; aind he now abandoned the scheme 
of becoming a provincial barrister. Ayearortwo of duM drudwry 
and few fees Mowed, and he begttdto he htuchdeprancd. But 
in 1780 we find his prospects luddeidy improved, by hk appear¬ 
ance in the case of Acknyi v. SmiAson, imid\ beci^ a leading 
case settling a rule of law; and yofh^ Scott, havii^ lost his 
pomt in the inferior court, insist^ mi arguing it, on appeal, 
wainst the opinion of his clients, and carried it before Lord 
Aurlow, whose favourable consideration he won by hk able 
aiguraent. The same year Bowes again retained him in an 
elwtion petition; and in the year following Scott greatly 
increased his reputation by hb a^aranee as leading counsel in 
the Qitheroe. election petition. From this time hk success was 
certain. In 1782 he obtained a silk gown, and was so far cured 
of hk early modesty that he declined accepting the kill’s 
counselship if precedence over him were given to hk junior, 
Thomas (afterwards Lord) Erskine, though ^ latter was the son 
of a peer and a most accomplished orator. He was now on the 
high way to fortune. His b^th, which had hitherto been but 
indifferent, strengthened vrith the demands made upon it; hk 
talents, hk power of endurance, and hk ambition all expanded 
together. He enjoyed a considerable practice in the northern 
part of hk circuit, before parfiamentary committees and at the 
chancery bar. By 1787 his practice at Ae equity bar had so far 
increased that he was obliged to give up the eastern half of his 
circuit (which embraced six counties) and attend it only at 
Lancaster. 

In 1782 he entered partiament for Lord Weymouth’s dose 
borough of Weobley, which Lord Thurbw obtained for him 
without solici.ation. In parliament he gave a general and 
independent support to Pitt. Hk first parliamentary speeches 
were directed gainst Fox’s India Bill. They were unsuccessful. 
In one he aimed at being brilliant; and becoming merdy 
laboured and pedantic, he was covered with ridicule by Sheridan, 
from whom he received a lesson which he did not fail to turn 
to account. In 1788 he was appointed solicitor-general, and 
was knighted, and at the dose of this year he attracted attention 
by hk speeches in support of Pitt's resolutions on the state of 
the king (George III., who then laboured under a mental malady) 
and the delegation of hk autfamity. It k said that he drew the 
Regency Bill, which was introduce in 1789. In 1793 Sir John 
Scott was promoted to the office of attorney-general, in which 
it fell to him to conduct the memorable prosecutions for high 
treason against Britkh sympathisers with French republicanism, 
—amongst others, against the celebrated Horne Tooke. These 
prosecutions, in most cases, were no doubt instigated by Sir 

J ohn Scott, and wem the most importaiit proceedrags in which 
e was ever po'ofessionally engaged. He Im left on record, in 
hk Anecdote Book, a defence ^ hk conduct in regard to them. 
A full account of the prindpal trials, and of the various l^kktive 
measures for repressing the expressions of popidar opmion for 
which he was more or less responsible, will be found m^Twiss’s 
PuUic tmd Private Life of Ike Lori Ckancdlor EUon, and in. the 
Lwes of the Lord ChaneeUors, by Lord Cam^wU. 

In 1799 the office of chief justioe of the Court of Common 
Pleas Mling vacant. Sir John Scott’s daim to it was not over- 
kxdced; and after seventeen years’ service in the Lower House, 
he entered the House of Peers as Baron Bdon. In Februaiy 
1801 the ministry of Pitt was succeeded by that of Addington, 
and thechief justice now ascended the woolsack. The chancellor¬ 
ship was given to him prdessedly on account Ci his ItOtfilidus 
anti-Catholic seal. From the peace Of Amiens (1802) till 1S04 
Lord Eldon appears to have interfered little in politicB. In the 
latter year'we find him conductiiig the negotiations which 
resulted in the dismksal of Addington and the recall of Pitt to 
office :as prime minkter. ..Loiid tSdonwas continued in Office 
at chancellor under Pitt; hut the new adminktration was of 
short duratien, for on the sstri of January 1808 Pitt died) worn 
out with the anxieties of o^, hia ministry was Succeeded 
by a eoahtion, under LadiGrenviUei 'The da^h of Fok, who 
became foreign secrOtary and^teader ofthB House of Coratnons. 
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soon, however, brokeuplhe GhutviHe admihktntion^ aad tn 
the ^ngof z8o7XordjEidonrmoenMDee, under Lord Lnrerpoot'a 
adminktration, returned to Bie woolsack, trhidh, bom that 
time; be contiiutd to oCcuw for about temi^ years, awiying 
the cabinet, and bang in aU Wmaaaa prune mi&iiter of IBogjW). 
It was not tiH Aprff 1827, when the premiership, vacant tfaroi^h 
the paralysis of Itord Liveipoeljfell toCanning, the chief advocate 
of Roman Catholic emancquitiony that Lord Eldon, in tire 
seventy-sixrii year of his age,finaEy resigned the chanacdionfaip. 
When, after the two short adnunistoKiens of Canniair and 
Goderich, it fell to the duke of WeUiaDton to eqnstnictacaDmft, 
Lord Eldon expected to be induded, u not an diaacdbr, at leiiit 
in some important office, but he was owBfioaked> at Which he 
was much chagrined. Notwithstanding his fmqueirt peobatt 
that he did not covet power, botiowed for retkhment, We find 
him again, so late as 1835, within three yean of hit death, in 
hopes of o^e under Peel. He spoke in puHameiiti for last 
time in July 1834. . . 

In 1821 Lord Eldmt had been created Vkeonnt Encombe And 
earl of Eldon by George IV,, whom he managed to conCffiato, 
partly, no douht, by espousing his. cause against hk wiffs, whose 
advocate he had formerly been, and partly throqgbhkmpatabion 
for zeal against the Roman Catheiios. In the seme ymur his 
brother William, who from 1798 had filled tbe office; of judge 
of the High Court of Admiralty, was raked to the pceic«garm& 
the title of Lord Stowell. ' 

Lord Eldon’s wife, hk dear “ Bessy,” las loye for wheun k a 
beautiful feature in hk life, died before him, tm the.aSth of June 
1831. By nature she was of simple chanu:tor,and by .habits 
acquired during the eeily porrioa .of her husband’s carem almost 
a recluse. Two of their sons reached maturity—Jobg, who 
died in 1805, and Willmm Henry John, whk d^ unaoairied 
in 1832. Lord Eldon himself survived almost all bis immediate 
relations, Hk brother William died in 1836, He iumself died 
in London on the rsth of January 1838, leaving behind him two 
daughters, lady Frances Bankes and Lady Elizabeth R^ton, 
and a grandson John (1805-1854), who succeeded him as second 
earl, title subtoquenUy passing to the lafter’s son John 
(b. 1846), 

Lord Eldon was no legislator—bk one aim in politics was to 
keep in office, and maintam things as he found them; and almost 
the only laws he helped to pass were laws, for popidar coercion. 
For nearly forty years he fought against every imptfovement in 
law, or in the constitution—esRing God to witness, on the snkUest 
proposal of reform, that he foresaw from it the downfall of hk 
oountiy. Without any political principles, {woper^ so called, 
and w^out interest in or knowledge qf iorei^ ^airs, he main¬ 
tained himself and hk party in power for an unpmwdented 
period by bk great tact, and in virtue of hk .two great poUtiad 
properties—of zeal against every species of reform, and seal 
^inst the Roman Cathdics. To pasafrdila'his.j[klRfcWJtoihk 
judicial character k to shift to gn^d on which hk greatness 
k universally achnowledged. Hk judgmeiki, which have 
received as much praise for their accuracy as aibuse for their 
dumsineas and nneouthness, fill a small fibmiy. Bat . though 
intimately acquainted with every nook and craniqr of the Englsh 
law, Im never carri^ hk studies into foreign firids, fnnh which 
to enrich our legal fitecatore; arid it must be added tfaatngainst 
the excdlence of bk judgments, in too many casa, must be set 
off tbe hardships, worse ffian inju5tioe> arose ftom ihk 
protracted dela^ in pronouncing them. A consummato jtldgo 
and the naitowert of pioliticians, he was doubt on the brara, 
and prompitness itself ra the pdh^ arena. For IHeatuic,; as 
fori^hefaad Boieeiing. What antsrvals of iekon hq enjoyed 
from the cates of office he filled up with/neWspaptrs: and the 
gossip .bf old cronies. Nor were hk inftiroate aaeoeiates- men of 
refinement and taste; they wereiarther good Mlows who qukdy 
enjoyed a goo4 bottle and'a joke;. betmifocBdy avoided en¬ 
counters of wit with hk eamds. He k Said to hawe 'been 
pamimanioui^fand entandy he was qukher to recehiie than to 
ceoipocate hospitalities; but hibimean estabiiffimentAnd mode 
oi Me arc eb q ib in cd by riHBiatatod/halHts of MaiwiEe; and her 
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•Kiidei; the suspiekmof being prooopteil^ipwty feeling, nnd.bx 4ui 
fiet ief jwis^ictUQ wb« finally u^ferred to judges 

!th« High Court, notwithstanding the genttal unwillingness of the 
bench to accept a class of business which,they feared might bris^ 
tbeh integiity into dispute. Section si the not ordered, inkr 
(olta, that Ihe tiial of eveiy election petition shall be conouct^ 
before a ptiime judge of one of the oonunon.law courts at West* 
minstta land Dublin; that , the said courts shah each select a 
judge to jbe ^aoed on the rota for the trial of election petitions ; 
that ithe wd judges tiiall tiy petitions standing for triid acceding 
toeaniotiity or otherwise, as they may agree; that the trial shall 
take place in the tounty lor borough to which the petition refers, 
unless the court should think it desirable to hold it elsewbersi. 
The judge shall determine “ whether the member whose return 
is complained of, or any, and what other person, was duly returned 
and elected, or whether the election was void,” imid shall' certify 
bis determination ta the speaker. When corrupt practices have 
b«n charged the judge shall also report (i) whether any such 
practice has been committed by or witit the Imowledge or consent 
of anyoemdidatB, and the nature thereof; (aj.thenames of persons 
proved to have been guilty -U any corrupt practice j and (3) 
Wh*t^ corrupt practices have extensively prevailed at the 
election. Questions of law were to be refetr^ to the decision of 
the court of oommonpleas. On the abolitionof that court by the 
Judicature Act 1873, the Jurisdietian was faansferred to the 
common pleM division, and again on the abolition of that 
bjoer/M *'?* transfcrr^ to the bench division, 

whom it is now vested. ,The rota of judges for 
the trial of .election petitions is a}so supplied by the 
king's bench division. The trial now tekes place before two 
^d^ instead of one ; and, when necessary, the numbw of 
judges OB the rota may be increased. Both the judges who try a 
petition are to sign the certificates to be made to the speaker. If 
they diSer as to tite valiitity of a return, are to state such 
^Serence in itheir certificate, and the return u to be htid good ; 
ft they differ m to a report on any other matter, th^ ure to 
oertify .tiuk differ*^ and moke no report on suchmatter. 
The director of public prosecutions attends the trial personaUy or 
by.r^rtsentative. It is his duty to watch the {woceedings in the 
public interest, to, issue summonses to witnesses whose evidence 
IS desired by the court, and to {UOsecute before the election court 
or elsewhere those persons whom he thinks to have been guil^r of 
Qom^t or illegal ftractices at the election in qiieation. If an 
application is.madeifor leave to withdrawn petition, oopies of t^ 
en^vnts m support are to be delivered to him; and he is 
(tatitiedm be hwd and to call evidence in oppositioii to such 
^qip&eati^ Witneases are not excused from answering criminat¬ 
ing .queations; but their evidence cannot be used against them in 
any proceedings'except ariminal proceedii^s for perjury in 
roiipecc of evidsace. If a witness answers truly all questions 
wba^ be is i^uintd iby the court to answer, he is entitled to 
nceivewioertificate of indemnity, which will save him from all 
podoeediags /for wy offence under the Corrupt Practices Acts 
oammttad fay ihim before the date of the certificate at or in 
relation to tiie election, except proceedings to enforce any 
ii»o^*aty ihcum«l bysudi<ifflenoe. An apjdioation for leave to 
withdeaW/a petition niHSt be, si^ported by affidavits from edl 
parties to the petition ii^i tbeir solicitors, and by the election 
agents,of aB of tfae paitiN'who were candidates at the election, 
loch lof these affidavits is to state that to the best of tlw de* 
ponent’a knovdedge and belief there, has been no agreement and 
qo tanas or andditokii^'made-dr entered into as to the with- 
dtaiwBl, or, if «*y agnemei^.baslMeif made, shall s^ its tatos. 
13 ta apphtoot.and his Bolkitto an.alsoto stato.iii ti»ir affidavits 
tba vmmds on ndnch the petition k sought to -be withdrawn. If 
myipfMn o^esian agreement for theiwitlhdrewalof a petition 
toeoinsidemtion of* Boney-paymae^iwof the promise that the 
seat s^ite-vacated or aaotiw petition withdsawn, or lomitsto 
stota m.jluaiaffidaviit that .bq hos niadb an sgreement;, lawful! or 
unlawful, ifbr •.thd: withdraml, be. is ftiiltk, of an inffiotoble 
mtofaDRanoitt /'n%gp|iiortl mf; the lad^atoi ti*: epsakeris to 
aontam 'paataodiUB ,aa to illegal praD(&%s.,ii«ffifu- to those 


previously tequired as to corrupt ptoetihsss and they are to 
r^wt further whether any candidate has been guilty ^ hb 
agents of an,iUr^al practice, and whether certificates of indorahitv 
have been given to persons reported guilty lof corrupt m iliegd 
practicesi., t -o 

"nie Corrupt Practice^ Acte apply, with necessary variations 
“*_^ta.ils, to parliament^ elections m Scotland and Ireland. 

Hie omendraente in the law ae to municipal-elections are 
generally simflar to those which have been, made inparliantentary 
election law. The procedure on trial ,af petitions is substantially 
the same, and wherever no other provision is made by the acts or 
piles the proredure on the trial of parliamentary election, petitions 
» to be fi^owed. Petitions against municipal elections were 
dealt with in 35 & 36 Vkt. c. 60. The election judges appoint 
a numter of praters, not exceeding five, os comraissionets to 
try such petitions. No barrister,cap, be appointed who is of less 
than fiftew years’ standing,,« * member of padiameat, or holder 
ef any office of profit (other than that of recorder) under the 
^ bajfrbter, try a petition in any borough in 

which he is recorder or m wbich.he resides, or which, is included in 
his circuit The banister site without a jury. The provisions are 
geqe^y similar to those relating to pariiameataryelections. The 
^titiqn may allege that the election was avoided as to the 
toro^h or ward on the ground of general bribery, Sk., or that the 
election of the person petitiwied against was avoided 1^ corrupt 
practices, or by personal dbqualiftmtion, or that be,had not the 
majority of lawful votes. The commbsioner who tries a; petition 
sends to the High Court a certificate of the result, together with 
reports as to corrupt mid illeg^ practices, similar to those 
made to the speaker by tlta_ judges who try a parjiamentar.' 
election petition. The Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Act 1884 applied to school board elections subject to 
certain variations, and has been extended the Lodal Cotven)- 
ment Act j888 to county couadH electbns; and by the local 
Government Act 1894 -to electkais by parochiid dectort. The 
law m Scotland is on the same lines, and extends to all non- 
parhamentery elections, and, as has been stated, the Englbh 
statutes have been applied witii adaptations to all munioipai 
and local government elections in Ireland. 

Untied Stales I —Elections are much more frequent in the United 
States^ than -they are in Great Britain, and they are -also more 
complicated. The terms of dective ofiicers are shorter j and as 
there are also mmre offices to be filled, the number of persons to 
be vtoed for is nficessarily much , greater. Hi the year of a 
preMdential ejection the dtiten may ibe called upeb to vote at one 
time tor all of the following: (i) National candidates-~-president 
and vice-president (indirectly through the dectortd edkge) and 
membow of the House of Bepreeentatives; (*) state candidates 
—governor, members, of ,the state legislattvire, attonxy-general, 
treasurer, &c.; (3) county oan^tew-sheriff, county judges, 
district attorney, &C.J (4) municipal or town canididatesr-may or, 
aldermen, sdectmen, &c. The number of persons actually voted 
for may therefore be, ten or n doren, or it imay be many , more. 
In adffitiem, the citizen is often caBed upon to vote yea or nay on 
questions such as.amendmenta to the state eonatitutiensi granting 
ot licences, and approval or disapproval ed new munkipBl 
undertalcmgs, As them may be, and generally is, ntdre than one 
candidate for each office, and as all eketiems are now, and have 
been for ma®^ years, conducted by ballot, the total number of 
names to appear o* the bMlot may be one htinffied or saay be 
several hundrenji These names are arranged in different ways, 
according to the law* of the different states. UadW^f^iUassa- 
chuaette to'"', which is considered the best ty ireformei(s. tiie names 
(ff candidates for each office are arranged tdphabetically on a 
: “ btonket ” ballot,; as it is called ifrom itoiflizoj.and the elector 
{daces a mark of^osite the names of auah<tandiiiates,iis,hf may 
wish to vote far, .Other states, New YoEk.torextonide,rfaavc ti» 
i blanket system, but the names of the icwdidates sk aitaiagad in 

ffi columiW. ^till other, Etatas afiow the ,gro«f^ nn one 
of,a]li titaoandtdateS'Offaam^Ie pasty, and thctoivoffid be 
thwfore aa isNny separate .balbte in such statesoti'tee were 
partus in the field. -,„ .. 
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llie (jualifieatiMiS' for votiing, wHie twyjng in the different difficult to epeak with pnciaion. In man^af tiie ftatee^cneci- 
States in details; urC in their main featOMS the tame throughout ally those with'an enKghtoiodipiii;^ spintt,euich w jmeit of the 
the UAion. A residence in the staters required of from three NewEl^hmd$utesandllBaJ^dthelN^-^fetetni.lhe«lectio^ 
months to two years. Residence is abo netessary) but lor a are fairly cmiducted, there bmagnointimidationlMafl^tertteior no 
rijorter period, in the county, dty or town,;or> voting precinot. bribery,.and an honest count. >iItoaatafal}’ibesaid;t^')tto]Ugh 
A few states require the payment of * poll taot. Sbme require the Union as a whole the ttewtocy of..moent.'years;,h6a..heen 
that the voter shall be able to read' and understand the Constitu- decidedly towards greater hoaeWy of Sections. Ihitnwwtag to 
tion. This latter qualification has been introduced into several a number of causes}. (i) The selectionfof atsingloiday ietr all 
of the Souths states, partly at-IdaAt'lid'^dls^alify'the! ignorant elections, and the consequent inatoenwinumber yotingjoniithat 
coloured votets. In all, or practically all, the states idiots, day. Some years ago, iadtea for kartanoe. thotOhio and . Indiaiia 
convicta andthe insane are disqualified j In stane states paupers; elections wereheld a few wedhs befoee tfac<gendsal eieotiontjeach 
in some of the Western states the Chinese. In some states party strained every nerve to casry them, i^'the sake of iwiei^ 
women are allowed to vote on certain questions, or for the and the influence wi other states. Intfact;preaidentiial efections 
candidates for certain offices, especially school C^cials; and in were often feh to turn on the readt in these eaiiiy ivoting/states, 
four of the Western states women have tiie^ same rights of and the party tnanagers were none too sdrhpuloua.inilibeianeans 
suffrage aS men. The number of those who are qualified to vote, employed to carry them. > Bribery has decreased in isnch states 
but do not avail themselves of the right, varies greatly in the sincetheohangeofrieotion day tothatof thePBStrof thocoimtty. 
different states and according to the interest taken in ttie election, (s) The enactment in most of the stotes of the Australian • or 
As a general rule, but subject to exceptions, the national elections secret ballot (y.r.) laws. These! led 'to the ssoreoy id the 
call out the largest number, the state elections next, and the local ballot, and hence to a greater or less extent ktm fsewntsd 
elections the smallest number of voters. In an exciting national intimidation and bribery. (3) Educational or dtiiersunh test, 
election between 80 and 90% of the qualified voters actually more particularly in theSouthemstates, theobjeot of sri>ich.i5*o 
vote, a proportion considerably greater than in Great Britain or exdude the coloured, and especially ti» ignorant cdonrsd, voters 
Germany. frorn the polls. In ibose southem states in which the ouleured 

The t«idency of recent years has been towards a decrease both vote WaS large,and stilt more in thcMinwhidiiitwadilhfcliaii^ty, 
in the number and in the frequency of elections. A president and it was felt among the wWtes- that intinridatien or' halloto'box 
vice-president are voted for every fourth vear, in the years stuffi^wasjustifiedbythen»ce3sityofwhite'sMptBimey,.i;Wi!th 
divisible by four, on the first Tuesday following the first Monday the elimination of tiie Coloured'vote by educational'oecrthertoite 
of November. Members of the natiorial House of Representa- the honesty of elections has increased. enaatmentof new 

lives are chosen for two years on the even-nuihbered years, and more stringent ragistration laws. Under these ;1bwS cniy 
State and local elections take place in accordance with state laws, those-petsons are aflowed to vote whose names haare^beeafdBMd 
and may or may not be on the same day a." the national elections, on the rdlls~a certain number of days Or months before uitotkia. 
Originally the rule was for the states to hold annual elections; in These rolls are open to puldic iiBpection, and the namesimay be 
fact, so strongly did the feeling prevail of the need in a democratic challenged at the polls, and “ colonutatiOn ” or wjiwting is 
country for frequent elections, that the maxim " where’ annual therefore almost imptosible; '(y) The reform cf'toe eivil service 
elections end, tyranny begins," became a political proverb. But and' the gradual elimmation <tf the vicious prind^ of "'to the 
opinion gradually changed even in the older or Eastern states, victors belong thcspoils." Witii the reform of the^civiliaerviDe 
and in 1909 Massachusetts and Rhode Island were the only states elections become less a scramble for offioe and more a contest of 
in the Union holding annual elections for governor and both fiolitical or economic prindple. They bring into the -fifld, 
houses of the state legislature. In the Western states especially therefore, a better class Of candidates. ( 4 )'Thie enactment in a 
state officers are chosen for longer terms—in the case of the nuiriber Of stetesof various other laws for thoprevMitionOftom^ 
governor often for four years—and the number of elections has practices, for the publication of Campaign expenses, and for the 
corre-spondingly decreased. Another cause of the decrease in the prohibition of party worketa ftom coming ' Within a 'oertain 
number of elections is the growing practice of holding all the specified distance of the polls. In the statcof Massadtusetts, for 
elections of any year on one and the same day. 'Before the Civil instmee, an act passed m 189*, arid subsequently .amended, 
War Pennsylvania held its state elections several months before provides that political eomnrittees shall fileafiiil>stBt^ent,>duly 
the national elections. Ohio and Indiana, until 1883 and r88i sworn to, of all campaign'«xpehditoI«8 made by them. Tlje act 
respectively, held their state elections ear’y in October. Maine, 'applies to all ptiWib elections except that of te«imoffice«j and also 
Vermont and Arkansas keep to Smtember. The sdeCtion of one covers nominations by caucuses imd 'Colwentions aswcil. . Apart 
day ill the year for all elections held in that year hais resulted from his petsonSl expenses such as postage, taaveHing expenses, 
in a considerable decrease in the totiil number. &c., a cancRdate is pnihibited 'from spendu^ anytidng'himself to 

Another tendency of recent years, but not so pronounced, is to promote either his nomination'orchis e^tioil> but he is ebowed 
hdd local elections in what is known as the " off " year; that is, to contribute to the treasury of the political committeei - Tbe law 
on the odd-numticred year,' when ho national dfection is held, p^*® amount that these committeesunayispend. 

The object of this'reform is. to encourage independent voting. The refoim sought by tiiC law »thorough puHioityi'andmotionly 
The average American citizcjn is only too prehe to carry his are details of receipts and expenditures to be patolkbed; but the 
national political predjlections into ^al elections, and to vote for names Of contributors and the mhounft of thefr ceMribntibna. in 
the loical,nominfim of'his party, w^out regard to the qtiestSdh of the state of New'Yorkthe act Whidi se<d»'to tpiewontwarrupt 
fitness of candidates and the fuhdajnehtel difference Of issues practices rUfies In like manuner on'the effioacy Of publichys but 
Involved. This tendency to vote the entitle party ticket fa the it is less effective than the Massachusetts law in that it pc^efas 
more pronqunced because und^ the ^feih of votihg'ih tise In simply for the by ti» candidates''thenaelTW of^awotn 
manyof ihe states all the candidate^ Of thepk^are'itrranged on statements of their Own’ekpearts.' There fa nothing to''prevent 
one ticket, and it fa mqch easijst to vote'a ktrai^t oruUaitered their contributing to political committees, and toe finindal 
t^et than ,td change or' '"sei'ateK" 'lt. AgCStl, toe ■i'oter, methods arid the amounts eluded by BuebotoamittMi'art Pot 
'esperiaBy toe' ignorant one, refrains froto scratching hfa 'ticket, made putffic.' 'But'behmd atl'theiie'causes !tilat ha)Ve lsfa>t0imort 
lest ih attoe way be shoiM'fail' to comply with. tiw teohniealities honeCt elections ties toe iltin’gteater one'Of'«*haal11iiMPiptttffiq 
of toeiitw and hfa vote 'be'frfat. On toC othw'fiand/ if’lotid spirit. In toe Traction foUoWfaig toe Civfl'WaNffireterwhhitod. 
d«otions«re held <ai, tofi,;“,»d loy, qdd'.yeisjt, and,theta )» nb' 'Iiirtctotyeah,hhwetar,abBWana'be8lHW#itto«st'haiaqwin« 

naaiMtaltir«tateicandidata>'toe voter feflU.mudtitoore.free to np In toingt’TOlitical'l (m<f‘ort tosifft of thfa faRptatodoemc 
aOlettetaly'tooseoitodidatta'whbmbecsOifaideiabmtqualifiedlor toirit faseeh'iB the'va^Oiilifayfot^riBeatftmof'elsctilini. 3 t 
th'etWftui hflltai,' ■ nfay'nb^'bOiaidy tdHitoed’titet'wtoe'miaforiwibf'Stitoi'ahe 

On the importtot qbestihh ’bt toC"puSrtty'bf'^CCtWffa fr'is' drotibtfa''8re'Kdh(fatfy‘00iffitid(e45''toat'5htihiidWlw4'’bribety, 
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stuffing of the ballot boxes or other fomu of corruption, wh«i 
they exist, are owing in targe measure to temporary or local 
causes; and that die tendency of recent years hu been towards 
a decrease in all forms of corruption. 

The expenses connected with elections, such as the renting and 
preparing of the polling>places, the payment of the clerks and 
other officers who conduct the dections and count the vote, are 
borne by tlw community. A candidate therefore is not, as far 
as the law is concerned, liable to anjr expense whatever. As a 
matter erf fact he does commonly contribute to the party treasury, 
thoi^h in the case of certaia candidates, particularly those for the 
presidency and for judicial offices, financial oxitributions are not 
general. The amount of a ci^idate’s contribution variec 
greatly, aewding to the office sou^t, the state in which he lives, 
and his private wealth. On one occasion, in a district in New 
York, a canffidate for Congress is credibly believed to have spent 
at one elwtiott $50^0. On the other hand, in a Congressional 
election in a -certain district in Massachusetts, the only ex¬ 
penditure of one of the candidates was for the two-cent stamp 
placed on his letter of acceptance. No estimate of the average 
amount expended can be made. It is, however, the conclusion 
Mr Bryce, in his Amirican CotmnonwtaUk, that as a rule a seat in 
Corigress costs the candidate less than a seat for a county 
division in the House of Commons. (See abo Ballot.) 

BUOTIQN, in Elnglish law, the obligation imposed upon a 
party by courts of equity to choose between two inconsistent 
or alternative rights at daims in cases where there is a dear 
intention of the person from whom he derives one that he should 
imt enjoy both. Urns a testator died seized of property in fee 
simple and in fee tail—he had two daughters, and devised the 
fee ample property to one and the entailed property to the other; 
the first one daimed to have her shore of the entailed property 
as coparcener and also to retam the benefit she took under the 
will. It was held that she was put to her dection whether she 
would take under the will and renounce her claim to the entailed 
property or take against the will, in which case she must renounce 
the benefits she took under the will in so far as was necessary 
to compensate her sister. As the essence of the doctrine is 
cmnpenmtion, a person electing against a document does not 
lose all hu rights under it, but the court will sequester so much 
only of the benefit intended for him as will compensate the persons 
disappointed by his election. For the same reason it is necessary 
diat there should be a free <uid disposable fund passing by the 
instrun^t from which compensation can be maib in the event 
of election against the wilL If, therefore, a man having a specid 
power of appointment appoint the fund equally between two 
persons, one beii^ an object of the power and the other not an 
object, no question of election aurises, but the appointment to 
the per^ not an object is bad. 

Election, though generally arisinij' in coses of wills, may also 
arise in the case of a deed. There m, however, a distinction to 
be observed. In the case of a will a dear intention on fhe part 
of the testatm- that he meant to dispose of proper^ not his own 
must be shewn, and parol evidence is not admissible as to this. 
In the case of a deed, however, no such intention need be shown, 
for if:a deed confers a benefit and imposes a liability on the same 
personhe oaaaot bstallowed to accept the one and reject the other, 
but this must be distinguished from cases where two separate 
gifts on given to a persem, ene beneficial and the other onerous. 
In such a case no question of elecdon arises and he may take 
Ihe one and reject the other, unless, indeed, there are words 
used which mate the one conditional on the acceptance of the 
other. 

Eleetioa is ekher ejqvees, by deed, or implied; in the 
latter case it is o^n a ques^dn of considerable difficulty 
whether: thou has in fact bwn an election ca- not; each cose 
must depend upon the particular circumstances, but quite 
generally it Buqp be said that the person whd has dected must 
have bm^Qi|>able of electmg, aware of the existence of the 
doctriiM e<<ewcriien, sad have: had the opportunity of satisfy^ 
himadf ot)>the;;retiitHid valqe of the prepetties between which 
ha-Mwr^acted lAt^ case of infants the court will sometimes 


elect after m inijuiry as to which course is the most advantageous, 
or if there is no immediate urgency, will allow thomatter to stand 
over till the infant attains his majoriQr, In the cases of married 
women and lunatics the courts will exercise the right for theuL 
It sometimes happens that the parties have so dealt with 
the property that it wc^ld be inequitable to disturb it: in 
such cases the court will not interfere in order to allow of 
election. 

ELSCTOBAL OOMHISSION, in United States history, a 
commission created to settle the disputed presidential election 
of 1^6. In this election Samuel J. Tilden, the Democratic 
candidate, received 184 uncontested electoral votes, and Ruther¬ 
ford B. Hayes, the Republican candidate, The states of 
Florida, l«uisiana, Or^on and South Carolina, with a total 
lA 2t votes, each sent in two sets of electoral ballots,® and from 
each of these sutes except Oregon one set gave the whole vote 
to Tilden and the other ^ve the whole vote to Hayes. From 
Oregon one set of ballots gave the three electoral votes of the 
state to Hayes; the other gave two votes to Hayes and one to 
Tilden. 

election of a president is a complex proceeding, the method 
being indicated pa^y in the Constitution, and being parriy left 
to Congress and partly to the states. The manner of selecting 
the electors is left to state law; the electoral ballots are sent 
to the president of the Senate, who “ shall, in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, open all certificates, 
and the votre shall than be counted.” Concerning this provision 
many questions of vital'importance arose in 1876: Did the pre¬ 
sident of the Senate count the votes, the houses beii^ mere 
witnesses; or did the houses count them, the president’s duties 
being merely ministerial ? Did counting imply the determination 
of what should be counted, or was it a mere arithmetical process j 
tlmt is, did the Constitution itself afford a method of settiing 
disputed returns, or was this left to legislation by Congress ? 
Might Congress or an officer of riie Senate go behind a state’s 
certificate and review the acts of its certifying officials ? Might 
it go further and examine into the choice of electors ? And if 
it had such powers, might it delegate them to a commission ? 
M regards tiie procedure of Congress, it seems that, although 
in early yeaw the president of the Senate not only performed or 
overlooked the electoral count but also exercised dberetion in 
some matters very important in 1876, Congress early began to 
assert power, and, at least from 1821 onward, controlled the 
count, daiming complete power. The fact, however, that the 
Senate in 1876 was controlled by the Republicans and the House 
by the Democrats, lessened ffie chances of any harmonious 
settlement of these i^uestions by Congress. The country seemed 
on the verge of civil war. Hence it was that by an act of the 
29th of January 1877, Conmess created the Electoral Commission 
to pass upon the contested returns, giving it “ the same powers, 
if any ” possessed by itself in the premises, the decisions to stand 
unless rejected by the two houses separately. The commission 
was compewd of five Democratic and five Republican Congress¬ 
men, two justices of the Supreme Court of either party, and a 
fiftii justice chosen by these four. As its members of the com¬ 
mission the Senate chose G. F. Edmunds of Vermont, O. E. 
Morton of Indiana, and F. T. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey 
(Rembljcans); and A. G. Thurman of Ohio and T. F. Bayard 
of Delaware (Democrats). The House chose Henry B. Payne 
of Ohio, Eppa Hunton of Virginia, and Josiah G. Abbott of 
Massachusetts (Democrats); and George F. Hoar of Massa¬ 
chusetts and James A. Ga^eld of Oluo (Republicans). The 
Republican judges were William Strong and Sraud F. Miller; 
the Democratic, Nathan Qifford and Stephen J. Field. These 
four chose os the fifteenth member Justice Joseph P. Bradley, 

’ The electkm of a vice-president was, of course, involved also, 
William A. Wheeler was the Sepublican candidate, and Thomas A. 
Hendricks the Democratic. 

* A second set of electoral balktts had idso been seatt in from 
Vermont, where Hayet bad reoeived a popular aajortty vote of 
24,000. As these Ballots had been transmitted in m inegnlar 
manner, the president of the Senate refused to receive them, and 
was suataiaea in thia ecthm by the upper House. 
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a Republican but the only member not selected avowedly as a 
partisan. As counsel for the Democratic candidate there ap¬ 
peared before the commission at different times Charles O’Conor 
of New York, Jeremiah S. Black of Penasj^lvania, Lymw 
Trumbull of Illinois, R. T. Merrick of the D^ct of Ccdumbia, 
Ashbel Green of New Jersey, Matthew IJ. Cwpenter of Wisconsin, 
Geci^ Hoadley of Ohio, and W. C. Whitn^ of New York. 
W. M. Evarts and E. W. Stoughton of New York and Samuel 
Shellabarger and Stanley Matthews of Ohio appeared regularly 
in behalf of Mr Hayes. 

The popular vote seemed to indicate that Hayes had (^ied 
South Carolina and Oregon, and Tilden Florida and Louisiana. 
It was evident, however, that Hayes could secure the 185 votes 
necessary to elect only by gaining every disputed ballot. As 
the choice of Republican electors in Louisiana had been accom¬ 
plished by the rejection of several thousand Democratic votes 
by a Republican returning board, the Democrats insisted that 
the commission should go behind the returns and correct in¬ 
justice ; the Republicans declared that the state’s action was 
final, and that to go behind the returns would be invading its 
sovereignty. When this matter came before the commission 
it virtually accepted the Republican contention, ruling that it 
could not go behind the returns except on the superficial issues 
of manifest fraud therein or the eligibility of electors to their 
office under the Constitution; that is, it could not investigate 
antecedents of fraud or misconduct of state officials m the results 
certified. All vital questions were settled by the votes of eight 
Republicans and seven Democrats; and as the Republican 
Senate would never concur with the Democratic House in over¬ 
riding the decisions, all the disputed votes were awarded to Mr 
Hayes, who therefore was declared elected. 

The strictly partisan votes of the commission and the adoption 
hv prominent Democrats and Republicans, both within and 
without the commission, of an attitude toward states-rights 
principles quite inconsistent with party tenets and tendencies, 
have given rise to much severe criticism. The Democrats and 
the country, however, quietly accepted the decision. The 
judgments underlying it were two: (i) That Congress rightly 
claimed the power to settle sudi contests within the limits set; 
(s) that, as Justice Miller said regarding these limits, the people 
had never at any time intended to give to Congress the power, 
by naming the electors, to “ decide who are to be the president 
and vice-president of the United States.” 

There is no doubt that Mr Tilden was morally entitled to the 
presidency, and the correction of the Louisiana frauds would 
certainly have given satisfaction then and increasing satisfaction 
later, in the retrospect, to the country. The commission mig^t 
probably have corrected the frauds without exceeding its Con¬ 
gressional precedents. Nevertheless, the principles of its 
decisions must be recognized by all save ultra-nationalists as 
truer to the spirit of the Constitution and promising more for 
the good of the country than would have been the priqpiples 
necessary to a contrary decision. 

By an act of the 3rd of February 1887 the electoral procedure 
is regulated in great detail. Under this act determination by a 
state of electoral disputes is conclusive, subject to certain 
formalities that guarantee definite action and accurate certifica¬ 
tion. These formalities constitute “ regularity,” and are in all 
cases judgable by Congress. When Congress is forced by the 
lack or evident inconclusiveness of state action, or by conflicting 
state action, to decide disputes, votes are lost unless both 
houses concur. 

Authorities. —J. F. Rhodes, History of the United Stotes, vol. 7, 
covering 1871-1877 (New York, 1906); P. L. Haworth, The Hayes- 
Tilden ihpuUi Presidential Election of i 8 y 6 (Cleveland, 1906); 
t. W. Burgess, Political Science Quarterly, vol. 3 (1888), pp. 633-653, 
'' The Law of the Electoral Count ”; and for the sooines. Senate 
Miscellaneous Document No. 5 (vol. i), and House Miscel. Ooc. 
No. 13 {vd. 2), 44 Congress, 2 Session, of the Electoral Vote. 
Proceedings of Congress and Electoral Commission, —the latter 
identical with Congressional Record, vpl. 5, pt. 4,44 Cong., 2 Session ; 
also about twenty volumes cd evidence ^on the state elections in¬ 
volved. The volume called The Presideisiial Counts (New York, 
1877) was compiled by If^ tTliden and his secretary,, 
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dioose, elect, and Fwrsf, prin«), a b«fy ‘of Geitnao. praces, 
origine^y seven in number, with whom yest^ ^e election it 
the (rerman king, from the g'jth until the be^gnnihg of .the 19th 
century. The German k^is, from the tune or, Ifrmnr the 
Fbwler (9i9-^^6) till the middle of the 13th qentuty, ,succeeded 
to their position partly by heredity, and partly by .election. 
Primitive Germanic practice had emf^wsiz^ the elqment of 
heredity. Refes exrtMitaie smmmf i the man whomGeiman 
tribe recegni^ as its king must be in the line of hoeditaiy 
descent from Woden; and therefme the,g(ind 4 ogical trm m 
early Teutonic kings (as, for instance, in £;^Uuid those of the 
Kentish and West Saxon sovereigns) are om^iilly confrnicted 
to prove that descent from the god which alone^vnll, constitute 
a proper title for his descendants. Even from the firat,.hpwever, 
there had been some opening iw election; for the principle of 
primogffliture was not observed, and there might be several 
competing candidates, aU of the true Woden stock. One of 
these competing candidates would have to be recognized (as 
the Anglo-Saxons said, geceosan ); and to this Ihni^ extimt 
Teutonic kings may be termed elective from the very first. In 
the other nations of western Europe this element of election 
dwindled, and the principle of h^edity alone received legal 
recognition; in medieval Germany, on the contrary, the principle 
of heredity, while still exercising an inevitable natural force, 
sank formally into the background, and legal recognition was 
finally given to the elective principle. De facto, therefore, the 
principle of heredity exercises in Germany a great influence, 
an influence never more striking than in the period which follows 
on the formal recognition of the elective principle, when the 
Habsburgs (like the Metelli at Rome) fato imperaiores fiuni: 
de jure, each monarch owes his accession simply and sqldy to 
the vote of an electoral college. 

This difference between the German monarchy and the other 
monarchies of western Europe may be explained by various 
considerations. Not the least important of these is what seems 
a pure accident. Whereas the Capetian monarchs, during the 
^ee hundred years that followed on the election of Hugh Capet 
in 987, always left an heir male, and an heir male of full age, 
the (jerman kings again and again, during the same period, 
either left a minor to succeed to their throne, or left no issue 
at all. The princi[fle of heredity began to f^ because there 
were no heirs. Again the strength of tribal feeling in Germany 
made the monarchy into a prize, which must not be the apan^e 
of any single tribe, but must circulate, as it were, from Ifranconian 
to Saxon, from Saxon to Bavarian, from Bavarian, to. Franconian, 
from Franconian to Swabian; whilft the growing power of the 
baron^e, and its habit of erecting anti-kings to emphasize its 
oppo.5ition to the crown (as, for instance, in the reign of Henry 
n^), coalesced with and gave new force to the action of tribfd 
feeling. Lastly, the fact that the German kings were ako 
Roman emperors finally and irretrievably consolidated the grow¬ 
ing tendency towards the elective principle. The principle of 
heredity had never held any great sway under the ancient Roman 
Empire (see under Emperor); and the medieval Empire, 
instituted as it was by the papacy, came definitely under the 
influence of ecclesiastical prepossessions in favour of flection. 
The church had substituted for that descent from Woilen, whi^ 
had elevated the old p^an kings to their thrones, the conception 
that the monarch derived his crown from the choice of God, 
after the manner of Saul; and the'theoretical choice of God 
was readily turned into the actual choice of the church, or, at 
any rate, of the general body of churchmen. If an ordinary 
king is thus regarded by the church as essentially elected, much 
more will the emperor, connected as he is with the diurch as 
one of its officers, be held to be also elected ; and as a bishop 
is chosen by the chapter of his diocese, so, it will be thought,' 
must the emperoi* be chosen by some corresponding body in hLi 
empire. Heredity might be tolerated in a mere matter of king- 
ship : the precious trust of imperial power could not he allowed 
to descend according to the accidents .of. family succession. To 
Otto of Freising (Gesta Ftid', ii. t)rit is already a point of right 
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stuffing of the ballot boxes or other fomu of corruption, wh«i 
they exist, are owing in targe measure to temporary or local 
causes; and that die tendency of recent years hu been towards 
a decrease in all forms of corruption. 

The expenses connected with elections, such as the renting and 
preparing of the polling>places, the payment of the clerks and 
other officers who conduct the dections and count the vote, are 
borne by tlw community. A candidate therefore is not, as far 
as the law is concerned, liable to anjr expense whatever. As a 
matter erf fact he does commonly contribute to the party treasury, 
thoi^h in the case of certaia candidates, particularly those for the 
presidency and for judicial offices, financial oxitributions are not 
general. The amount of a ci^idate’s contribution variec 
greatly, aewding to the office sou^t, the state in which he lives, 
and his private wealth. On one occasion, in a district in New 
York, a canffidate for Congress is credibly believed to have spent 
at one elwtiott $50^0. On the other hand, in a Congressional 
election in a -certain district in Massachusetts, the only ex¬ 
penditure of one of the candidates was for the two-cent stamp 
placed on his letter of acceptance. No estimate of the average 
amount expended can be made. It is, however, the conclusion 
Mr Bryce, in his Amirican CotmnonwtaUk, that as a rule a seat in 
Corigress costs the candidate less than a seat for a county 
division in the House of Commons. (See abo Ballot.) 

BUOTIQN, in Elnglish law, the obligation imposed upon a 
party by courts of equity to choose between two inconsistent 
or alternative rights at daims in cases where there is a dear 
intention of the person from whom he derives one that he should 
imt enjoy both. Urns a testator died seized of property in fee 
simple and in fee tail—he had two daughters, and devised the 
fee ample property to one and the entailed property to the other; 
the first one daimed to have her shore of the entailed property 
as coparcener and also to retam the benefit she took under the 
will. It was held that she was put to her dection whether she 
would take under the will and renounce her claim to the entailed 
property or take against the will, in which case she must renounce 
the benefits she took under the will in so far as was necessary 
to compensate her sister. As the essence of the doctrine is 
cmnpenmtion, a person electing against a document does not 
lose all hu rights under it, but the court will sequester so much 
only of the benefit intended for him as will compensate the persons 
disappointed by his election. For the same reason it is necessary 
diat there should be a free <uid disposable fund passing by the 
instrun^t from which compensation can be maib in the event 
of election against the wilL If, therefore, a man having a specid 
power of appointment appoint the fund equally between two 
persons, one beii^ an object of the power and the other not an 
object, no question of election aurises, but the appointment to 
the per^ not an object is bad. 

Election, though generally arisinij' in coses of wills, may also 
arise in the case of a deed. There m, however, a distinction to 
be observed. In the case of a will a dear intention on fhe part 
of the testatm- that he meant to dispose of proper^ not his own 
must be shewn, and parol evidence is not admissible as to this. 
In the case of a deed, however, no such intention need be shown, 
for if:a deed confers a benefit and imposes a liability on the same 
personhe oaaaot bstallowed to accept the one and reject the other, 
but this must be distinguished from cases where two separate 
gifts on given to a persem, ene beneficial and the other onerous. 
In such a case no question of elecdon arises and he may take 
Ihe one and reject the other, unless, indeed, there are words 
used which mate the one conditional on the acceptance of the 
other. 

Eleetioa is ekher ejqvees, by deed, or implied; in the 
latter case it is o^n a ques^dn of considerable difficulty 
whether: thou has in fact bwn an election ca- not; each cose 
must depend upon the particular circumstances, but quite 
generally it Buqp be said that the person whd has dected must 
have bm^Qi|>able of electmg, aware of the existence of the 
doctriiM e<<ewcriien, sad have: had the opportunity of satisfy^ 
himadf ot)>the;;retiitHid valqe of the prepetties between which 
ha-Mwr^acted lAt^ case of infants the court will sometimes 


elect after m inijuiry as to which course is the most advantageous, 
or if there is no immediate urgency, will allow thomatter to stand 
over till the infant attains his majoriQr, In the cases of married 
women and lunatics the courts will exercise the right for theuL 
It sometimes happens that the parties have so dealt with 
the property that it wc^ld be inequitable to disturb it: in 
such cases the court will not interfere in order to allow of 
election. 

ELSCTOBAL OOMHISSION, in United States history, a 
commission created to settle the disputed presidential election 
of 1^6. In this election Samuel J. Tilden, the Democratic 
candidate, received 184 uncontested electoral votes, and Ruther¬ 
ford B. Hayes, the Republican candidate, The states of 
Florida, l«uisiana, Or^on and South Carolina, with a total 
lA 2t votes, each sent in two sets of electoral ballots,® and from 
each of these sutes except Oregon one set gave the whole vote 
to Tilden and the other ^ve the whole vote to Hayes. From 
Oregon one set of ballots gave the three electoral votes of the 
state to Hayes; the other gave two votes to Hayes and one to 
Tilden. 

election of a president is a complex proceeding, the method 
being indicated pa^y in the Constitution, and being parriy left 
to Congress and partly to the states. The manner of selecting 
the electors is left to state law; the electoral ballots are sent 
to the president of the Senate, who “ shall, in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, open all certificates, 
and the votre shall than be counted.” Concerning this provision 
many questions of vital'importance arose in 1876: Did the pre¬ 
sident of the Senate count the votes, the houses beii^ mere 
witnesses; or did the houses count them, the president’s duties 
being merely ministerial ? Did counting imply the determination 
of what should be counted, or was it a mere arithmetical process j 
tlmt is, did the Constitution itself afford a method of settiing 
disputed returns, or was this left to legislation by Congress ? 
Might Congress or an officer of riie Senate go behind a state’s 
certificate and review the acts of its certifying officials ? Might 
it go further and examine into the choice of electors ? And if 
it had such powers, might it delegate them to a commission ? 
M regards tiie procedure of Congress, it seems that, although 
in early yeaw the president of the Senate not only performed or 
overlooked the electoral count but also exercised dberetion in 
some matters very important in 1876, Congress early began to 
assert power, and, at least from 1821 onward, controlled the 
count, daiming complete power. The fact, however, that the 
Senate in 1876 was controlled by the Republicans and the House 
by the Democrats, lessened ffie chances of any harmonious 
settlement of these i^uestions by Congress. The country seemed 
on the verge of civil war. Hence it was that by an act of the 
29th of January 1877, Conmess created the Electoral Commission 
to pass upon the contested returns, giving it “ the same powers, 
if any ” possessed by itself in the premises, the decisions to stand 
unless rejected by the two houses separately. The commission 
was compewd of five Democratic and five Republican Congress¬ 
men, two justices of the Supreme Court of either party, and a 
fiftii justice chosen by these four. As its members of the com¬ 
mission the Senate chose G. F. Edmunds of Vermont, O. E. 
Morton of Indiana, and F. T. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey 
(Rembljcans); and A. G. Thurman of Ohio and T. F. Bayard 
of Delaware (Democrats). The House chose Henry B. Payne 
of Ohio, Eppa Hunton of Virginia, and Josiah G. Abbott of 
Massachusetts (Democrats); and George F. Hoar of Massa¬ 
chusetts and James A. Ga^eld of Oluo (Republicans). The 
Republican judges were William Strong and Sraud F. Miller; 
the Democratic, Nathan Qifford and Stephen J. Field. These 
four chose os the fifteenth member Justice Joseph P. Bradley, 

’ The electkm of a vice-president was, of course, involved also, 
William A. Wheeler was the Sepublican candidate, and Thomas A. 
Hendricks the Democratic. 

* A second set of electoral balktts had idso been seatt in from 
Vermont, where Hayet bad reoeived a popular aajortty vote of 
24,000. As these Ballots had been transmitted in m inegnlar 
manner, the president of the Senate refused to receive them, and 
was suataiaea in thia ecthm by the upper House. 
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as one of the seven, in his capacity of Iting of Bohemia, even at 
the expense of the Empire, and of himself in his capacity of 
emperor. Powerful as they were, however, in their individual 
capacity, the Electors showed themsdves no leSS powerful as a 
corporate body. As su<h a corporate body, they may be con¬ 
sidered froJh three different pomts of^view, end as acting in 
three different capacities. They are an electoral body, choosing 
each successive emperor; they arc one of the three colleges Of 
the imperial diet (see Diet) ; and they are also an electoral 
union (Knrfurstenverein), acting as a separate and indepwdent 
political organ even after the clecften, and during the reign, of 
the monarch. It was in this last os^city that they had met at 
Rense in 1338 ; and in the same edacity they acted repeatedly 
during the 15th century. According to the Golden Bull, such 
meetings were to be annual, and their deliberations were to 
concern “ the safety of the Empire and the world.” Annual 
they never were; but occasionally they became of great im¬ 
portance. In 1424, during the attempt at reform occasioned by 
the failure of German arms against the Hussites, the Kurfursten- 
verein acted, or at least it claimed to act, as the predeminant 
partner in a duumvirate, in which the unsuccessful Sigismund 
was relegated to a secondary position. During the long reign 
of Frederick III.—a reign in which the interests of Austria 
were cherished, and the welfare of the Empire neglected, by 
that apathetic yet tenacious emperor—the electors once more 
attempted, in the year 1453, to erect a new central government 
in place of the emperor^ a government which, if neft conducted 
by themselves directly in their capacity of a Kurfursienverein, 
should at any rate be under their influence and control. So, 
they hoped, Germany might be able to make head against that 
papal aggression, to which Frederick had yielded, and to take 
a leading part in that crusade against the Turks, which he had 
neglected. Like the previous attempt at reform during the 
Hussite wars, the scheme came to nothing ; the forces of disunion 
in Germany were loo strong for any central government, whether 
monarchical and controlled by the emperor, or oligarchical and 
controlled by the electors. But a final attempt, the most 
strenuous of all, was made in the reign of Maximilian I., tod 
under the influence of Bertold, elector and archbishop of Mainz. 
The council of 1500, in which the electors (with the exception 
of the king of Bohemia) were to have sat, and which would have 
been under their control, represents the last effective attempt 
at a real Reichsrtgiment. Inevitably, however, it shipwrecked 
on the opposition of Maximilian; and though the attempt was 
again made between 1521 and 1530, the idea of a real central 
government under the control of tiie electors perished, and the 
development of local administration by the circle took its place. 

In the course of the 16th century a new right came to be 
exercised by the electors. As an electoral body (that is to say, 
in the first of the three capacities distinguished above), they 
claimed, at the election of Charles V, in 1519 and at subsequent 
elections, to impose conditions on the elected monarch, and to 
determine Hie terms on which he should exercise his oflffee in 
the course of his reign. This Wahlcapilulaiion, similar to the 
Facia Conventa which limited the elected kings of Poland, was 
left by the diet to the discretion of the electors, .though after 
the treaty of Westphalia an attempt was made, with some little 
success,* to turn the capitulation into a matter of legislative 
enactment by the diet. From this time onwards the only fact of 
importance in the history of the electors is the change which 
took jfiace in the composition of their body during the 17th 
and 18th centuries. From the Golden Bull to the treaty of 
Westphalia (1356-1648) the composition of Hie electoral body 
had eemained unchanged. In 1623, however, in the course 
of Hie TTiirty Years’ War, the vote of the count palatine of the 
Rhine had been transferred to the duke of Bavaria; and at the 
treaty of Westphalia the vote, with the office of imperid butler 
which it carried, was left to Bavaria, while an eighth vote, along 
with the new (®ce of imperial treasurer, was created for the 
rount palatine. In 1708 a ninth yote, along with the office of 
inporial standard-bearer, was created for Hanover; whfle 

' Sea Sciuroder's it* ittUtehtn Rtcksgpschiiilrit, p. Saq, 


finally,'in 1778, the voteiof Bavaria and'tlie'|Sffioeia{ enptrial: 
butlef totumed to the Ooitiris'tieWtiBe, as'hww’of'the. duchy* 
on the extinctiiMi of the'riucal Hie, while the new vote created 
for the Palatinate in 1648, with the office of iopei^ tieaauiiet*i 
was transferred to Brunswiclc-L«nebiHg.(H8nov*p) in ligu of ^ 
one which'this house already held.‘ M 1806, on Hie ffissolution. 
of the Holy Roman Empire, the electors ceased to exist. " 'j; z’ ', 
Litexaiuhe. —T. Lindner, Die deutschen KOnigswaUen unit die 
EfUstehmg det (tSoS). aAd Oer 

detUechen KcaiteamMen (11809} 1 R..Kirphbt'fer, Zur.Enttietimg-^, 
Rutkollegiuna (1893); 'VV. Maurenbrecher, 

Kinieswahlen (1889); and G. Blondel, Siude, Sfi* PriUHic W, 
p; 2 riKjq. fee also j. Bryce, Hbfy Rtwiaa RtHp»Wi (Bdi»ion of 1904)*' 
c. ix.: and R. SchcOdet, Leiaieecii dee detusihm SeahtSM^t^, 
pp. 471-481 and 819-820. . 


ELECTR*.('HJi«T(>o), "thebc^tone,” inGreSk mytholeigy. 
(i) One of the seven Pleiades, daughter of Atlas and PlflSone. 
She is closely connected wiHi the old constellaHoii wca»lup;.tad 
the religion of SamoHurade, the chief seat of the CabeiriAf .0.),. 
where she was generally supposed to dwell. By Zeus sfe waa the 
mother of Oordanus, Ia8ion '(ar Bedon), and Harmonia'; butlp' 
the Italian tradition, winch ‘ represented Italy as ^ original 
home of the Trojans, Datdanus was her son by a kittt .of Italy 1 
named Cory thus. After her amour iwith Zeus, Electra fled to the 
Palladium as a suppliant, but AHiena, eiireged .that it had been 
touched by one who was no longer a maiden, flung-Electra and. 
the image from heaven to earth, where it was found Hus, and; 
taken by him to Ilium; according to another tradition.-Electrai 
herself took it to Ilium, and gave it to her son DatdtoUs(Schol> 
Eurip. Phoen. 1136). In her grief at the destruction of the-ot^ 
she plucked out hCT hair and was changed into a comet; in; 
toother version Electra and her six sisters hod been placed among, 
the stars as Hie Pleiades, and the star which she represented loet- 
its brilliancy after the fall of Troy- Electra’s connexion with, 
Samothrace (where she was also called Elt^tryone and Stratggie) 
is shown by the localization of the carrying off of her reputed, 
dttt^ter Harmonia by Cadmus, and by the fact that, according; 
to Athenioon (the author of a work on SamoHiroce quoted by the, 
scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius i. 917), the Cabeiri w«e, 
Dardanus and lasion. The gate Electra at Thebes and the 
fabulous island Electris w^ said to have been called after her 


(Apollodorus iii. 10. la; Servius on Aen. iii. 167, vii. 207, x. 272, 
Georg, i. 138). . 

(2) Daughter of Agamemnon and Qyta^nestra, sister of 
Orestes and Iphigeneia. She does not appear in Hoitier, although 
according to Xanthus (regarded by some asa ficHtieus peonage), 
to whom Stesichorus was indebted for much in his Orateia, she 
was identical with the Homeric Laodice, and WM ngiied Electra 
because she remained so long unmarried (’A-Afer/f^. 'iShe was 
said to have played an important part in the pdetp o{{ Stegifi^rus, 
and subsequently became a favourite figure.i^'tragedfJ. After 
the murder of her father on his return fromi'Ttoy by her mother 
and AegisHius, she saved the life of her brother Offistes by 
sending him out of the country to Strophius, kioig OfPhanote in 
Phocis, who had him toought up with his own iwn iPylades. 
Electra, cruelly ill-treated by Clytaemnestra and Hri' wxmour, 
never loses hope that her brother will return toa'f'aiiga life father. 
When grown up, Orestes, in response to frequea|BJ«^fMg,from 
his sister, secreHy repairs with Fylades^ to he 

pretends to be a messenger fnHB~SjafqiiIduy- 1 n 3 i%>ll|[^^^ news 
of the death of Orestes. Being adioitM slays 

both Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra. Accot^fl' to anQ^iir.ah^ 
(Hyginus, Fsi. 122), Electra, hawing recrivjatdl a false rep«t that 
Onestes and Pylades had been soenfieed to Artemis in Tauiis, 
went to consult the orade at Delphi, In the meantime Aletes. 
the son of Aegisthus, seized the throne of Mycefiae. Hlir arrival 
at Delphi ooinci^d wifb that of Orestes and Iphigeneia. The 
same messenger, who had already communicated Hie false rep^ 
of the death of Qrestte, infpnned her that h®rh^ been dea 'n 
Iphigeneia. Electra in her rage seized (t burning brtofl 
tlte altar, intending to bliqd be|^ si^; but at th|s qt^Cu 
moment Orestes appeared, recqtini,iton took place, andtfie wefthtr 
and ristu rejlsurned to lty(;qnaji,,„^tes'i^ slain’^'Jh'e'^to, 
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Bl#ct»becarae Ae wifetif Pyrtad«s. The »t<wy of Eleej#a is the 
suhjeot of the Cheiphm of Aeschylus, the lmetr« of Sophodes 
aisd the MeOra of Euripides. It is in the S^hodeom^jr that 
Slectra is most prominent 

There are manyvatiatiens in the treatment of the legend, lor 
which, as also for a discnssion of the modem plays on the subject 
^ Voltaire and Alfieti, see Jebb's Introduction to his edition of the 
Eisctra of Sophocles. 

BLECTBICAL (or EtxcTRomnc) MAOHIHE, a machine 
operating by manual or other power for transforming mechanical 
work mto electric energy in the form of electrostatic charges of 
opposite sign delivered to separate conductors. Electrostatic 
machines are of two kinds; (i) Frictional, and (:) Influence 
machines. 

Frictienal Machines.—k primitive form of frictional electrical 
machine was constructed about 1663 by Otto von Guericke 
(1602-1686). Jt consisted of a globe of sulphur fixed on an axis 
and rotated 1^. a winch, and it was electrically excited by the 
friction of wsxm hands held against it. Sir Isaac Newton 
a;^ars to have been the first to use a glass globe instead of 
sulphur {OflicSf 8th Query). F. Hawksbee in 1709 also used a 
revolving glass globe. A metal chain resting on the globe served 
to collect the charge. Later G. M. Bose (1710-1761), of Witten¬ 
berg, added the prime conductor, an insulated tube or cylinder 
supported on suk strings, and J. H. Winkler (1703-1770), 
professor of physics at Leipzig, substituted a leather cushion for 
the hand. Andreas Gordon (1712-1751) of Erfurt, a Scotch 
Benedictine monk, first used a glass cylinder in place of a sphere. 
Jesse Ramsden (1735-1800) m 1768 constructed his well-known 
form of plate electrical machine (fig. i). A glass plate fixed to a 
wooden or metal shaft is rotated by a winch. It passes between 
two rubbers made of leather, and is partly covered with two silk 
aprons which extend over quadrants of its surface. Just below 
the places where the aprons terminate, the glass is embraced by 
two insulated metal forks havii^ the sharp points projecting 
towards the glass, but not guite touching it. The glass is 
excited poshiveiy by friction with the rubbers, and the charge is 
drawn off by the action of the points which, when acted upon 
inductively, discharge negative electricity against it. The 
insulated conductor to which the points arc connected therefore 

becomes positively electri¬ 
fied. The cushions must 
be connected to earth to 
remove the negative elec¬ 
tricity which accumulates 
on them. It was found 
that the machine acted 
better if the rubbers were 
covered with bisulphide of 
tin or with F. von Kien- 
mayer’s amalgam, consist¬ 
ing of one part of zinc, one 
of tin and two of mer¬ 
cury. The cushions were 
greased and the amalgam 
in a state of powder 
spread over them. Edward 
Naime’s electrical machine 
(1787) consisted of a glass 
cylinder with two insu¬ 
lated conductors, called 
prime conductors, on glass 
legs placed near it One 
1^0, i.-r—Ramsden'a electrical machine. ®f these earned the leather 

exacting cushions and the 
other the coBectir^ metal points, a silk apron extending over the 
cylinder from the cushion almost to the points. The rubber was 
smeared wifh amalgam. The function of the roron is to prevent 
the esciqiepf/ei^trification from the glass during its passage 
bpm the rui^ier w the collecting points. Naime’s machme could 
giy« eithargoa^etpgll^ative electricity, llie first named being 
colwied iroin the prime conductor carrying the collectmg 
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points and the second from the prime conductor carrying the 
cushion. 

Influence AfocAwM.—Frictional machines are, however, now 
quite superseded ^ the second class of instrument mentioned 
above, namely, influence machines. These operate by electro¬ 
static induction and convert mechanical work into electrostatic 
energy by the aid of a'small initial charge which is continu¬ 
ally being replenished 
or reinforced. The 
general principle of 
all the machines de- 
saibed below will be 
best understood by 
considering a simple 
ideal case. Imagine 
two Leyden jars with 
large brass knobs, A 
and B, to stand on the 
ground (fig. 2). Let 
one jar be mitially 
charged with positive electricity on its inner coating and 
the other with negative, and let both have their outsides 
connected to earth. Imagine two insulated balls A' and B' 
so held that A' is near A and B' is near B. Then the positive 
charge on A induces two charges on A', viz: a negative 
on the side nearest and a positive on the side most removed. 
Likewise the negative charge on B induces a positive charge 
on the side of B' nearest to it and repels negative electricity to 
the far side. Next let the balls A' and B' be connected together 
for a moment by a wire N called a neutralizing conductor which 
is subsequently removed. Then A' will be left negatively 
electrified and B' will be left positively electrified. Suppose 
that A' and B' are then made to change places. To do this we 
shall have to exert energy to remove A' against the attraction 
of A and B' against the attraction of B. FinaUy let A' be 
brought in contact with B and B' with A. The ball A' will give 
up its charge of negative electricity to the Leyden jar B, and the 
ball B' will give up its positive charge to the I^yden jar A. 
This transfer will take place because the inner coatings of the 
Leyden jars have greater capacity with respect to the earth than 
the balls. Hence the charges of the jars will be increased. The 
balls A' and B' are tlien practicaUy discharged, and the above 
cycle of operations may be repeated. Hence, however small 
may be the initial charges of the Leyden jars, by a principle of 
Bocumulation resembling that of compound interest, they can 
be increased as above shown to any degree. If this series of 
operations be made to depend upon the continuous rotation of 
a winch or handle, the arrangement constitutes an electrostatic 
influence machine. The principle therefore somewhat resembles 
that of the self-exciting dynamo. 

The first suggestion for a machine of the above kind seems 
to have grown out of the invention of Volta’s electrophorus. 
Abraham Bennet, the inventor of the gold leaf electro¬ 
scope, described a doubler or machine for multiplying 
electric charges (Phil. Trans., 1787). 

The principle of this apparatus may be explained tlius. Let A and 
C be two fixed disks, and B a disk which can be brought at will within 
a very short distance of either A or C. Let us suppose all the plates 
to be equal, and let the capacities of A and C in presence of B be 
each equal to p, and the coefficient of induction between A and B, 
or C and B, be g. l.et us also suppose that the plates A and C are so 
distant from each other that there is no mutual mfiuence, and tliat p' 
is the capacity of one of the disks when it stands alone. A small 
charge Q is communicated to A, and A is Insulated, and B, un¬ 
insulated, is brought up to it; the charge on B will be— iglp)Q. 
B is now uninsulated and brought to face C, which is uninsulated ; 
the charge on C will be (glpfQ. C is now insulated and connected 
with A, which is always insulated. B is then brought to face A and 
uninsulated, so that the charge on A becomes rQ, where 




A is now disconnected from C, and here the first (Station ends. 
It is obvious that at the end of n such operations the charge on 
A will be r"Q, so that the charge goes on increasing in geometri¬ 
cal progression. If the distance between the disks could be made 
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Infinitely nsaUieMii time, ttwn the awitiplier twnlcL bie‘ a,«nd 
the charge would be doubled each time., lienee the ziame.c{j the 
apparatus. 

Erasmus Carwm, & Wilson, CL C. Bohn^teiger and J. C. £. 
Peclet devised various modifications of Bennet’s instrument 
(see S.' P. Thompson, “ The Influence Machine from 
^ *788 to x888,” Jaum. Soc. Xd. £«g., 1888,17, p. 569). 

domUir. Sennet's douUer appears to have given a suggestion 
to William Nicholson ^PMl. Trans., 1788, p. 403) of 
“ an instrument which by turning a winch produced the two 
states of electricity without friction or communication with the 
earth.” This “ revolving doubler,” according to the description 
of Professor S. P. Thompson (loc. ciu), consists of two fixed 
plates of brass A and C (^. 3), each two inches in diameter and 
separately supported on insulating arms in the same plane, so 
tliat a third revolving plate B may pass very near them without 
touching. A brass ball D two mches in diameter is fixed on 
the end of the axis that carries the plate B, and is loaded within 
at one side, so as to act as a counterpoise to the revolving plate 
B. The axis P N is made of varnished glass, and so are the axes 
that join the three plates with the brass axis N 0 . The axis N 0 
passes through the brass piece M, which stands on an insulating 
pillar of glass, and supports the plates A and C. At one extremity 
of this axis is the bdl D, and the other is connected with a rod 
of glass, N P, upon which is fixed the handle I., and also the piece 
G H, which is separately insulated. The pins Ej F rise out of the 
back of the fixed plates A and C, at unequal distances from the 
axis. The piece K is parallel to G H, and both of them are 
furnished at their ends with small pieces of flexible wire that they 
may touch the pins E, F in certain points of their revolution. 

From the brass 
piece M there 
stands out a pin 
I, to touch against 
a small flexible 
wire or spring 
which projects 
c sideways from the 
rotating plate B 
when it comes op¬ 
posite A. The 
wires are so ad¬ 
justed by bending 
that B, at the 
moment when it 
is opposite A, com- 
communicates with C 
through GH j and half a revolution later C, when B comes 
opposite to it, communicates with the ball D through the contact 
of K with F. In all other positions A, B, C and D are completely 
disconnected from each other. Nicholson thus described the 
operation of his machine :— 

“ When the plates A and B are opposite each ottier, the Wro fixed 
plates A and C may be considered as one mass, and the revolving 
plate B, together with the ball D, will constitute another ma.ss. 
All the experiments yet made concur to prove that these two masses 
will not possess the same electric state. , . . The redundant elec¬ 
tricities in the masses under consideration will be unequally distri¬ 
buted ; the plate A vdll have about ninety-nine ports, and the plate 
C one; and, for the same reason, the revolving plate B will have 
ninety-nine ports of the opposite electricity, ond the ball D one. 
The rotation, by destroying the contacts, preserves this unequal 
distribution, and carries B from A to C at the same time that the tail 
K connects the ball with the plate C. In this situation, the elec¬ 
tricity in B acts upon that in C, and produces the contrary state, 
by virtue of the communication between C and the ban; which 
last must therefore acquire an ehsetrioity of the same kind with that 
of the revolvim plate. But the rotation again destroyrs the contact 
and restores B to its first situation opposite A. Here, if we attend 
to the effect of the whole revolution, we shall find that the electric 
states of the respective masses have been greatly increased ; for the 
ninety-nine parts in A and B remain, and the one part of etectricity 
in C has been increased so as nearly ^ compensate ninety-nine parts 
of the opposite electricity in the revolving plate B, whue ,toe com¬ 
munication produced an opposite mutation in the electricity of the 
ball. A second rotation will, of course,' produce a proportional 
augmentation of tfiece-increaied qaantiUei; aadia continuanee of 



Fio. 3.—Nicholson’s Revolving Doubler, 
municates with the ball B, and A 


twtting witt soon bdng itbe intonaUiaB .to dhi^mMiimttmc which 4 * 
limited by an explosionhstw^^* i‘r‘*''*->’788.iP'403)> 

Nicholsoti described alio,(another appoEOtw, the “sjaaning 
condNiser,” wluch worked on the same priiKapie. Bonnet and 
Nicholson were followed by T„.C»vaUo, Jiflia Read, 
Bohaenbeiiger, C B. IMsoiiines and J. N. F. Hachette 
and others m &e invention of various forms of rotatH^ 
doubler. A simple and typical form of doubler, devised in 1831 
by G. Belli (fig. 4), consisted of two curved metal plates between 
which revolved a pair of 
balls carried on an uisulat- 
ing stem. Following the 
nomenclature usual in con¬ 
nexion with dynamos we 
may speak of the conduc¬ 
tors which carry the initial 
charges as the field plates, 
and of the moving conduc¬ 
tors on which are induced 
the charges which are sub¬ 
sequently added to those on 
the field plates, as the 
carriers. The wire which 
connects two armature 



Fie. 4.-»Belli'9 Doubler. 


plates for a moment is the neutralizing conductor. The 
two curved metal plates constitute the field plates and must 
have original (fliarges imputed to them of opposite sign. The 
rotating balls ore the carrmrs, and are connected together for a 
moment by a wire whtii in a portion to be acted upon inductively 
by the field plates, thus acquirhig chatgea of oppMite sign. The 
moment after ttM^afesepawtedagam. ‘The rotation pontinuit^ 
the ball thus negatively cteiigM Is made to give up this 
charge to that negatively electraed field plate, and the ball 
positively charged its ctmrge to the positively electrified field 
plate, by touching little contact springs. In this manner the 
field plates accumulate charges of opposite sign. 

Modem types of influence machine may be said to date from 
i860 when C. F. Varley patented a type of influence machine 
which has been the patent of numerous 6ul»equent , 
forms (Brit, Pat. Spec. No. 306 of i860). In it the 
field plates were sheets of tin-foil attached to a glass 
plate (fig. 5). In front of them a disk of ebonite or glass, having 
carriers of metal fixed to its edge, was rotated by a winch. In 
the course of their rotation two diametrically opposite carriers 
touched against the ends of a neutralizing conductor so as to form 
for a moment one conductor, and the moment afterwards these 
two carriers were insulated, one conying away a positive charge 
and the other a negative. Continuing their rotation, the positively 
charged carrier gave up its positive charge by touchi^ a little 
knob attached to the positive field plate, and similarly for the 
negative charge carrier. In BiU way the charges on the field 
{flates were continually replenished 
and reinforced. Varley ^0 con¬ 
structed a multiple form of influence 
machine having sue rotating disks, 
each having a number of carriers 
and rotating between field plates. 

With this apparatus he obtained 
sparks 6 in. long, the initial source 
of electrification being a single 
Daniell cell. 

Varley was followed by A. J. I. 

Toepler, who m 1865 Fro. s-Vadey. Machine, 

an mfluence madune consisting of ^ 
two diskb fixed on the same uiaft and rotating in the same 
direction. Each disk carried two strips of tin-foil extending 
nearly over a semi-circle, and there were two field ■ • 
plate^ one behind each disk; one of the plates was 
posirively md the other negatively electrmed. The 
carriers which were touched under the influence of the positjve 
field plate passed on and gave a portion of th^ .negative 
chaige to increase that (A the negative field plate;, in the same 
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way tte carriers-which were tMwhed urrder the influence of the 
negative field plate sent a part of their charge to augment that 
of the positive field plate. In this apparatueone of the charging 
rods communicated with one of the field plates, hut the other 
with the neutraltting brash opposite to the other field plate. 
Hence one of the field plates would idways remain charged 
when a spark was taken at the transmitting terminals. 

Between 1864 and 1880, W. T. B. Holtz constructed and 
described a large number of infiuence machines which were for a 
HoU* considered tire most advanced development 

<A this type of electrostatic machine. In one form the 
Holtz machine insisted of a glass disk mounted on a 
horirontal axis F (fig. 6)'Which could be made to rotate at a 
considerable speed by a multiplying gear, part of which is seen at 



Fig. fi.'—Holtz’s Machine. 


X. Gose behind this disk was fixed anotho- vertical disk of glass 
in which were cut two windows B, B. On the side of the fixed 
disk next the rotating disk were pasted -two sectors of paper A, A, 
with shprt blunt points attached to them which projected out 
into the windows on the side away from the rotating disk. On 
the other side of the rotating disk were placed two metal combs 
C, C, which consisted of sharp paints set in metal rods and were 
each connected to one of a pair of discharge bidls E, 1 ), the 
distance between which could be varied. To start the machine the 
balls were brought in contact, one of the paper armatures 
elec^fied, say, with positive electricity, and the disk set in 
motion. Thereupon very shortly a hissing sound was heard 
and the machine became harder to turn as if the disk were moving 
through a resistiitg medium. After that the discharge balls 
might ht separated a little and a continuous series of sparks or 
^sh discharges wotdd take place between them. If two Leyden 
jars L, L were hung upon the conductors whidi supported the 
combs, with their outer coatings put in connexion with one 
another b^I,A|aies of strong spark discharges passed between 
the dischMMIi^-'''The action of the machine is as follows: 
Suppose jgp pj i iy jir m ature to be charged positively, it acts by 
inductio^CK'lw^ht Jund crunb, causing iKgativc electricity to 
issue froih upon the glass revolving disk; at the 

s^e tiiBe' w positive electricity passes through the dosed 
discharge dreuit to the left ecanb and issues from its teeth upon 
the part the glass disk at the opposite end of the diameter. 
This positive electricity electrifies the left paper armature by 
induedon, positive electricity issuing from the Munt point upon 
the side farthest from the rotating disk. The charges thus 
deposited on the glass disk are carried round so tiwt the tipper 
half is electrified negatively 'Oh both sides and the lower half 
positively on boft sides, the sign of the electrification being 
reversed as the disk passes between the cmnbs and Ihe armature 
by discharges inning from them respeclivCfy. If it were not for 
leakage in various ways, the etecfrification’would go on every¬ 
where increasing, but.i* imustice a statianaty state is soon 
attained. Holtz’s Unwhine' is v«y uneertaih fa' its action in a 


moist dimaite, and has generally to be enoktsed in a chamber in 
which the mr is kept irtifidiilly diy. 

Robert Voss, a Berlin instrument makei;, in 1880 devised a form 
of machine in which 'diimea that tWe princiffies of Toepler and 
Holtz were combined, *On a rotating glass or ebonite 
disk were placed carrien Of tin-foa or metal buttons' 
against which neutralizhig brushes touched. Hiis' 
armature plate revolved in front' of a field plate parrying two 
pieces of tm-M backed up by larger pieces of varnished paper. 
The studs on the armature plate were choiged indnctiviBly by 
being connected for a moment by a neutralizing wire as they 
passed in front of the field plates, and then gave Up their charges 
partly to renew the field charges and partly to tolledting combs 
connected to diseh^e balls. In general des^ and construction, 
the manner of movihg the rotating plate and mthCUse of the two 
Lprden jars in connexion with the msdmige balls, Voss borrowed 
his ideas from Holtz. 

All the above described machines, however, have been thrown 
into the shade by the inventiOri of a greatly improved type of 
influence machine first constructed by James Wimshurst 
about 1878. Twu glass disks are rnounted on two shafts 
in such a marmer that; by meafis of two belts and pulleys auutiat. 
worked from a winch shaft, the disks can be rotated 
rapidly in opposite Cjirectiops close to each other (fig. 7). These 
glass isks carry on them a certain number (not less than 16 or 
20) tin-foil carriers Which may or may not have brass buttons 
upon them. The glass plates are well varnished, and fte carriers 
are placed on the outer sides of the two glass plates. As therefore 
the disks revolve, thesC'carriers travd in opposite directions, 
coming at intervals in opposition to each other. Each upright 
bearing carrying the shafts of the revolving disks also carries a 
neutralizing conductor or wire ending in a little brush of gilt 
thread. The neutralizing conductors for each disk are placed at 
ri^t angles to each other. In addition there are collecting 
combs v^ich occi^y an intermediate position and have sharp 
points projecting inwards, and coming near to but not touching 
the carriers. Ttoe, combs on raposite sides are connected 
respectively to the inner coatings of two Leyden jars whose outer 
coatings are in connexion with one another. 

The operation of the machine is as follows: Let us suppose 
that one of the stUds on the back plate is positively electrified 
and one at the opposite end of a diameter is negatively electrified, 
and that at that moment two corresponding studs on the front 
plate passing opposite to these back studs are momentarily 
connected t^ether by 
the neutralizing wire 
belonging to the front 
plate. The positive stud 
on the back plate will 
act inductively on the 
front stud and charge it 
negatively, and similarly 
for the other stud, and 
as the rotation continues 
these charged studs will 
pass round and give up 
most of their charge 
through the combs to 
the l^yden jars. Ibe 
moment, however, a pair 
of studs on the front 

pkte are cl^ed they 7._wim.hur.t-. Machine, 

act as field plates to ' 



studs on the back plate which are passing at the moment, 
provided these last are connected by the back neutralizing wire. 
After a few revolutions of the disks half the studs on the front 
pilate at any moment are charged negatively and half positively 
and the same on the back plate, the neutralizing wires f ormit^ the 
boundary between tiw positively apd negatively chwzed studs. 
The di^am m fig. 8, taken by jinnlssion from S. P. if (neon’s 
paper Qoe, ztl.), represents a view of the distribution 01 these 
charges on Hx front and ibock plates lespeotivetsr. It will be 
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ssen tiiat each stud » i& tum ibothia a cBzaier 

having a chaige induced lOn it, and then passing on k ^tum 
induces lurtber chaiges on other tteds. Wicoafaurst oonstiiictad 
nuffiesous very powetM machines 
of this type, some of tSiem with 
multiple nlitM, which operate in 
almost chmate, and rarely fail 
to charge themsehm and delivor a 
torrent of sparks between the dis" 
charge bails whenever tiie winch is 
turned. He also devised ah altei^ 
nating current electrieal machine 
in which the dkdiarge balls were 
alternately positive and negative. 
Large WimShurst makiple plate 
influence machines' art often used 
instead of indoctbn coils lor ex¬ 
citing Rtetgen ray tubes in medical 
give very steady illumiaation on fluorescent 



Fig. 8 .— Action ot the 
Wimshurst Machine. 


work. They 
screens. 

In 1900 it was found by F. Tudsbury that if an influence 
machine is enclosed in a me^lic chamber eontaining compressed 
air, or better, carbon dioxide, the insulating properties of com¬ 
pressed gases enable a greatly improved effect to be (drained 
owing to the diminution of the leakage across the plates and from 
the supports. Hence sparks can be obtained of more than 
double the length at ordinary atmoi^heric pressttre. In one 
ca.se a machine with plates 8 in. in diameter which could give 
sparks 2-5 in. at ordinary pressure gave spartes of 5, 7, and 8 in. 
as the pressure was raised to 15, 30 and 45 'lb above the normal 
atmosphere. 

The action of Lord Kelvin’s replenisher (fig. 9) used by him 
in connexion with his electrometers for maintaining their 
charge, closely resembles that of Belli’s doubler and will be 
understood from fig. 9. Lord Kelvin also devised an influence 
machine, commonly cidled a “ mouse mill,” for electrifying the 
ink in connexion with his siphon recorder. It was an electrostatic 
and electromagnetic machine combined, driven by an electric 
current and producing in turn electrostatic charges of electricity. 



Fio. 9.—Lord Kelvin's Replenisher. 

C, C, Metal carriers, fixed to a, a, Receiving springs, 

' ebonite crose-arm. n,n, Connecting springs or 

F, F, Brass field-plates or con- neutralising brushss. 

ductors. 


In connexion with this subject mention must also be made of the 
water dropping influence machine of the same inventor.* 

The action and efficiency, of influence machines have been 
investigated by F. Rossetti, A. Righi and F. W. G. Kohiniusch. 
The electromotive force is practically constant no matter what the 
velocity of the disks, but according to some observers the inter¬ 
nal resistance decre^es as the w^ity increases. Ki^^causch, 
using a Holi2 machine with a plate 16 in. in diameter, found 
that the current given by it' could only electrolyse acidulated 
watet in 4° hours sufikient to hbeiate one cubic ceitliimetre of 
mixed gases. £. £. N. Mascart, A. Roiti, and £. Boueffiotte have 

' See lord Kelvin, e/ Paptrt en SlecHfesUtiici tmi Maput- 

ism (18.93); “ Rlectrophoric Apparatus and. illlostrations cA Vubtio 
Theory, ’ p. 3*9! “On KleoWcMachkos..Founded .on Induc¬ 
tion end Convection,” p. .330; "The Redprocal Electrepborus," 
P- 337. 


also examked the effideoeyf and cknent predating -power -ef 
influence machinea. ,, .1 , ■ ■ 


Bnttoowawiy.—ihaddMen'to'S. F. ‘nsompsen'O vataabietMipef 
on luftaenee maobiaM l(to wUob this article » mncis indicted) and 

’ •'." . ^'lartcity 

.. iiVerett. 
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(Lc«don7 iv. p.'ao; A. Winkdlkanft, HandMkibi'Pl(yM 

(Bteflan, 1903),- veil w. pp. 50-38 .gxmtaSns a large iimmbei-.of 
references to osiginalipaMm).; J... CSOK, 
tht$r DtvelopmM^mMai^ Fflr»>ff,(l!4mapft,,s,993). (J,,A- 


VSl'iGynuuAta dsetriatf), \w memba of ti» 
family of. fishes known -as Cymrutidaei' ■ In-spftc of thkr esteraal 
simflarity the Gymmlidae have' nothingdo with the-eeb 
(Angu^). They - resemble the latter in the elongadoa lof 1 titt 
body, the large number of vertebrae (040 in and the 

absence of pelvic fins; but they differ in ail the more koportant 
dtaracters of interaal structure. Th^ are m fact sdlied to the 
carps or Cyprinidue and the cat'-fidus or StUeridae. In eommon 
with these two families and HMChmatinidM of Africa end South 
America, the Gymmtidat possess the peculiar -ttiuctures catted 
osskula auditus or Weberian ossicles. These are a dtein of 
small bones beloi^ng to the fint four vertebrae, wrMch ate 
much modified, and conftecting 1i»e air-bladder with the auditory 
organs. Such an agreement m the stnictme of so cxnnplicated 
and specialized -an apparatus can only be the result of a com¬ 
munity Of descent of the families possessing it Accordingly 
these families are now jrfaoed together in a distinct sub-order, 
the Ostariophysi. The Gymmtidue WK strongly modified and 
degraded Characinidae. In them the dorsal and caudal fins ^ 
very rudimentary or absent, artd the anal is very long, extending 
from the anus, which is under d»e head or throat, to -the end of 
the body. 

Gyrmaius is the only genus of thO family vdiich possesses 
electric organs. These extend ihe whole length of the tad, which 
is four-fifths of the body. They are modifications oF the latwal 
muscles and are supplied with numerous branches of the spinal 
nerves. They consist of longitudinal columns, each combed 
of an immense number of “ electric plates.’’ The posterior end 
of the organ is positive, the anterior negative; and the current 
passes from the tail to the head. The njaximum shoek is given 
when the head and tail of the are in contact with 

different points in the surface of some other animal. Oymnotus 
deetritus attains a length of 3 ft, and the thickness of a manft 
thigh, and ftequents the nsarShes of BrSidl and the Guiai^ 
wtoe Jt is regarded withterror,owing to the fbrmidable'electrical 
apparatus with which it is provided. When this natural battery 
is discharged in a favourable positfon, it » suiSeiently pOwerM 
to stun the laigest animal; and according to A. von Humboldt, 
it hds been found necessary to change the line of eertok roads 
passing through the pools frequented by the electric eris. These 
fish are eaten by the Indians, who, before attempting to captnwl 
them, seek to exhaust their electrical power by driving horses 
into the ponds. By repeated discharges upon these they 
gradually expend this marveHous force; after -which, 
defenceless, they become timid, and apfnoach’the’ et^ fbr 
shelter, -when they fall an easy prey to the harpoon. It is only 
after long rest and abundance'of food that the fish-is Alffie to 
resume the use of its subtle Weapon. HiintboMt’s dweriptiem Of 
this method of capturing the fish has hot, however, been verified 
by recent tra-vellOT. 

ELBCTRlon'T. This article is devoted te a general'rikteh of 
the history of the development of electrical knowledge on both 
the theotetied and the practical sides. The two great branches 
of electrical thtbry which concern the phenotneita of electricify 
at rest, tit “ frictional ”'or “ static ” electricity, and of'electricity 
k motion, or electric currents,, are treated in two separate 
articles; EipcfROSTAiics and ELicTROKmtnts. The phoab- 
menk attehdki^ on the passage ,of eleptriCi^ through ■^Lds, 
through liquids and throu^ gases, Bse described in &e 
Conduction, Electric, and atso'ELBcrsoLVSisyand .the prop»- 
gation of electrical vibrations hr'EtEcraic Waves. The inter¬ 
connexion of magnetism (which has an article to itself) Ihd 
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I. 

elec^dty ii diacussed in EttcnOKAONBTiBii, and theie mani- 
festatioiM in nature in Atmosphsric EtxcmiciTY; Aukosa 
PouRiB and MAtatEnui, Tzskestrial. The general principles 
at electrical engineerii^ will be found in ELBcntiaTV Supflt, 
and &rther details respecting the generation and use of electrical 
power are given in such articles as Dykamo; Motors, Eiectkic ; 
ThANSFOMiERs; Accukulatur ; Power Transmission: 
Eltetric; Traction; Lightino: EUetric; Euctrocbemistry 
and Electrometallurgy. The principles of te^aphy (land, 
submarine and wireless) and of telephony are discussed in the 
articles Telegraph and TELEraoNE, and various electrical 
instruments are treated in separate artides such as Ampers< 
METER; Electrometer ; Galvanometer ; Voltmeter'; 
Wibatstone’s Bridge ; Potentiometer ; Meter, Electric ; 
Electrophorus ; Leyden J[ar ; &c. 

The term “ el^tricitjr ” is applied to denote the physical 
agency whidi exhibits itself by effects of attraction and repulsion 
when particular ^bstances are rubbed or heated, also in cert^ 
chemical and phjwological actions and in connexion with moving 
magneta and metallic circuits. The name is derived from the 
word tUctrica, first used by William Gilbert (1544-1603) in his 
epoch-making treatise De magnete, magneUcisque cerporibus, 
et de magno magnete teUure, published in 1600,1 to denote 
substances which possess a similar property to amber ( meleOrum, 
from HKtKTpov) of attracting light objects when rubbed. Hence 
the phenomena came to be collectively called electrical, a term 
first used by William Barlowe, archdeacon of Salisbury, in 1618, 
and the study of them, electrW science. 

Historical Sketch. 

Gilbert was the first to conduct systematic scientific experi¬ 
ments on electrical phenomena. Prior to his date the scanty 
knowledge possessed by the ancients and enjoyed in the middle 
ages began and ended with facts said to have been familiar to 
Thales of Miletus (600 B.C.) and mentioned by Theophrastus 
(jai B.C.) and Pliny (a.d. 70), namely, that amber, jet and one 
or two other substances possessed the power, when rubbed, of 
attracting fragments of straw, leaves or feathers. Starting with 
careful and accurate observations on facts concerning the 
mysterious properties of amber and the lodestone, Gilbert kid 
tfaie foundatiims of modem electric and magnetic science on the 
true experimental and inductive basis. The subsequent histexy 
of electricity may be divided into four well-marked periods. 
The first extends from the date of publication of Gilb^’s great 
treatise in j6oo to the invention by Volta of the voltaic pile and 
the first production of the electric current in 1799, The second 
dates from Volta’s discovery to the discovery % Faraday in 
1851 of the induction of electric currents and the creation of 
currents by the motion of conductors in magnetic fields, which 
initkted the era of modem electrotechnics. The third covers 
the pmiod between 1831 and Qerk Maxwell’s enunciation of the 
electromafpietic theoiy of light in 1865 and the invention of the 
self-exciting dynamo, which marks another great epoch in the 
development eff the subject; and the fourth comprises the modem 
devek^iment of electric theory and of absolute quantitative 
measurements, and alme all, of the applications of this knowle^e 
in electrical engineering. We shall sketch briefly the historii^ 
progress during these various stages, and also the growth of 
electrical theones of electricity during that time. 

First Period. —Gilbert was probably led to study the 
phenomena of the attraction of iron by the lodestone in conse¬ 
quence of his conversion to the Copenucan theory of the earth’s 
motion, and thence proceeded to study the attractions produced 
by amber. An account of his electrical discoveries is given in 
De magnete, lib. ii. cap. s.^ He invented the versorium or 

* Gilbert's work, On the Magnet, Magnetic Bodies and the Great 
Uagtm, the Earth, has been translated {rom the rare folio latin 
edition of t6ao, but otherwise reproduced in its criminal form by the 
chief members of the Gilbert Club of England, with a series of vak- 
atde notes by Ptdf. S. P. Thompson (Lemdon, 1900). See also The 
Edeetncian, FbbrdiMrjr ai, 1902. 

s See The fnl^iacfkial in SUctricily, ch. x.; by Park Benjamin 
(Londpn, 1895). 


electrical needle and proved that innumerable bodies he called 
deetrica, when rubbed, can attract the needle of the versmdum 
(see Electroscope). Robert Boyle added many new facts and 
gave an account of them in his book. The Origin of Electricity. 
He showed that the attraction between the rubbed b^y and 
the test object is mutual., Otto von Gueridte (i6aa-i686) con- 
stmeted the first eleotricm machine with a revolving ball of 
sulphur (see Electrical Machine), and noticed that light 
objects were repelled after being attracted by excited el^ricg. 
Sir Isaac Newton substituted a lall of glass lor sulphur in the 
electrical machine and made other not unimportant additions 
to electrical knowledge. Francis Hawksbee (d. 17^3) published 
in his book Physice-Mechanical Experiments (1709), and m several 
Memoirs in the Phil. Trans, about 1707, the results of his electrical 
inquiries. He showed that light was produced when mercury 
was shaken up in a gloss tube exhausted of its air. Dr Wall 
observed the spark and crackli^ sound when warm amber was 
robbed, and compared them with thunder and Ightning (Phil. 
Trims,, 1708, s6, p. 69), Stephen Gray (1696-1736) noticed in 
17*0 that electricity could be excited by the friction of hair, silk, 
wool, paper and other bodies. In 1729 Gray made the impmtant 
discovery that seme b^es were conductors and others nwi- 
conductors of electricity. In conjunction with his friend 
Granville Wheeler (d. 1770), he conveyed the dtectridty from 
rubbed glass, a distance of ^ ft, along a string supported on 
silk threads (Phil, Trans,, 1735-1736, 39 , pp. »6,166 and 400). 
Jean Th6ophile Desaguliers (z68^i744) announced soon after 
that dectnes were aon-conductors, and conductors were non¬ 
electrics. C F. de C. du Fay (169^1739) made the great dis¬ 
covery that dectricity is of two kinds, vitreous and resinous 
(Phil. Trans., 1733, 38, p. 263), the first being produced when 
glass, crystal, &c. are rubbed with silk, and the second when 
resin, amber, silk or paper, &c. are exdted by friction with 
flonnd. He also discovered that a body charged with positive 
or negative dectridty repels a body free to move when the 
latter is chaig^ with elMtricity of like sign, but attracts it if 
it is charged with dectridty of opposite sign, i.e. positive repels 
positive and negative repels negative, but positive attracts 
negative. It is to du Fay also that we owe the abolition of the 
distinction between electrics and non-dectrics. He showed 
that all substances could be electrified by friction, but that 
to electrify conductors they must be insulated or supported 
on non-conductors. Various improvements were made in the 
electrical machine, and thereby experimentalists were provided 
withjiitoe means of generating strong electrification; C. F. 
Lndolff (1707-1763) of Beilin in 1744 succeeded in igniting ether 
with the electric spark (Phil. Trans., 1744,43, p. 167). 

For a very full list of the papers and works of these early electrical 
philosophers, the reader is referred tq biblia||niphy on Electricity 
in Dr 'niomas Young's Natural Philosopky, vol. it. p. 415. 

In 1745 the important invention of the Leyden jar or condenser 
was made by £. G. von Kleist of Kammin, and almost simultane¬ 
ously by Cunaeus and Keter van Musschenbroek ^1692-1761) 
of Leiden (see Leyden Jar). Sir William Watson (1713-1787) 
in England first observed the flash of light when a Leyden jar 
is discharged, and he and Dr John Bevis (1695-1771) suggested 
coating the jar inside and outside with tiuoL Watson carried 
out ekboiate experiments to discover how kr the electric 
discharge of the jar coidd be conveyed along metallic wires and 
was able to accomplish it for a distance of 2 m., making 
the important observation that the electricity appeared to be 
transmitted instantaneously. 

Franhlin’s Researches.—Benjamm Franklin (1706-1790) was 
one of the great pioneers of electrical science, and made the ever- 
memorable experimental identification of lightning and cdectric 
spark. He argued that dectricity is not created by friction, but 
merely collected from its state of diffusion through other matter 
by which it is attracted. He asserted that the glass glcdie, when 
rubbed, attracted ^ electrical fire, and took it from the rubber, 
the same globe being disposed, when the friction ceases, to give 
out its electricity, to any body which has less. In the case of the 
charged Leyden jar, he asserted that the inner coating of tinfoil 
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ssen tiiat each stud » i& tum ibothia a cBzaier 

having a chaige induced lOn it, and then passing on k ^tum 
induces lurtber chaiges on other tteds. Wicoafaurst oonstiiictad 
nuffiesous very powetM machines 
of this type, some of tSiem with 
multiple nlitM, which operate in 
almost chmate, and rarely fail 
to charge themsehm and delivor a 
torrent of sparks between the dis" 
charge bails whenever tiie winch is 
turned. He also devised ah altei^ 
nating current electrieal machine 
in which the dkdiarge balls were 
alternately positive and negative. 
Large WimShurst makiple plate 
influence machines' art often used 
instead of indoctbn coils lor ex¬ 
citing Rtetgen ray tubes in medical 
give very steady illumiaation on fluorescent 



Fig. 8 .— Action ot the 
Wimshurst Machine. 


work. They 
screens. 

In 1900 it was found by F. Tudsbury that if an influence 
machine is enclosed in a me^lic chamber eontaining compressed 
air, or better, carbon dioxide, the insulating properties of com¬ 
pressed gases enable a greatly improved effect to be (drained 
owing to the diminution of the leakage across the plates and from 
the supports. Hence sparks can be obtained of more than 
double the length at ordinary atmoi^heric pressttre. In one 
ca.se a machine with plates 8 in. in diameter which could give 
sparks 2-5 in. at ordinary pressure gave spartes of 5, 7, and 8 in. 
as the pressure was raised to 15, 30 and 45 'lb above the normal 
atmosphere. 

The action of Lord Kelvin’s replenisher (fig. 9) used by him 
in connexion with his electrometers for maintaining their 
charge, closely resembles that of Belli’s doubler and will be 
understood from fig. 9. Lord Kelvin also devised an influence 
machine, commonly cidled a “ mouse mill,” for electrifying the 
ink in connexion with his siphon recorder. It was an electrostatic 
and electromagnetic machine combined, driven by an electric 
current and producing in turn electrostatic charges of electricity. 



Fio. 9.—Lord Kelvin's Replenisher. 

C, C, Metal carriers, fixed to a, a, Receiving springs, 

' ebonite crose-arm. n,n, Connecting springs or 

F, F, Brass field-plates or con- neutralising brushss. 

ductors. 


In connexion with this subject mention must also be made of the 
water dropping influence machine of the same inventor.* 

The action and efficiency, of influence machines have been 
investigated by F. Rossetti, A. Righi and F. W. G. Kohiniusch. 
The electromotive force is practically constant no matter what the 
velocity of the disks, but according to some observers the inter¬ 
nal resistance decre^es as the w^ity increases. Ki^^causch, 
using a Holi2 machine with a plate 16 in. in diameter, found 
that the current given by it' could only electrolyse acidulated 
watet in 4° hours sufikient to hbeiate one cubic ceitliimetre of 
mixed gases. £. £. N. Mascart, A. Roiti, and £. Boueffiotte have 

' See lord Kelvin, e/ Paptrt en SlecHfesUtiici tmi Maput- 

ism (18.93); “ Rlectrophoric Apparatus and. illlostrations cA Vubtio 
Theory, ’ p. 3*9! “On KleoWcMachkos..Founded .on Induc¬ 
tion end Convection,” p. .330; "The Redprocal Electrepborus," 
P- 337. 


also examked the effideoeyf and cknent predating -power -ef 
influence machinea. ,, .1 , ■ ■ 


Bnttoowawiy.—ihaddMen'to'S. F. ‘nsompsen'O vataabietMipef 
on luftaenee maobiaM l(to wUob this article » mncis indicted) and 

’ •'." . ^'lartcity 

.. iiVerett. 

.. _ _ 

(Lc«don7 iv. p.'ao; A. Winkdlkanft, HandMkibi'Pl(yM 

(Bteflan, 1903),- veil w. pp. 50-38 .gxmtaSns a large iimmbei-.of 
references to osiginalipaMm).; J... CSOK, 
tht$r DtvelopmM^mMai^ Fflr»>ff,(l!4mapft,,s,993). (J,,A- 


VSl'iGynuuAta dsetriatf), \w memba of ti» 
family of. fishes known -as Cymrutidaei' ■ In-spftc of thkr esteraal 
simflarity the Gymmlidae have' nothingdo with the-eeb 
(Angu^). They - resemble the latter in the elongadoa lof 1 titt 
body, the large number of vertebrae (040 in and the 

absence of pelvic fins; but they differ in ail the more koportant 
dtaracters of interaal structure. Th^ are m fact sdlied to the 
carps or Cyprinidue and the cat'-fidus or StUeridae. In eommon 
with these two families and HMChmatinidM of Africa end South 
America, the Gymmtidat possess the peculiar -ttiuctures catted 
osskula auditus or Weberian ossicles. These are a dtein of 
small bones beloi^ng to the fint four vertebrae, wrMch ate 
much modified, and conftecting 1i»e air-bladder with the auditory 
organs. Such an agreement m the stnictme of so cxnnplicated 
and specialized -an apparatus can only be the result of a com¬ 
munity Of descent of the families possessing it Accordingly 
these families are now jrfaoed together in a distinct sub-order, 
the Ostariophysi. The Gymmtidue WK strongly modified and 
degraded Characinidae. In them the dorsal and caudal fins ^ 
very rudimentary or absent, artd the anal is very long, extending 
from the anus, which is under d»e head or throat, to -the end of 
the body. 

Gyrmaius is the only genus of thO family vdiich possesses 
electric organs. These extend ihe whole length of the tad, which 
is four-fifths of the body. They are modifications oF the latwal 
muscles and are supplied with numerous branches of the spinal 
nerves. They consist of longitudinal columns, each combed 
of an immense number of “ electric plates.’’ The posterior end 
of the organ is positive, the anterior negative; and the current 
passes from the tail to the head. The njaximum shoek is given 
when the head and tail of the are in contact with 

different points in the surface of some other animal. Oymnotus 
deetritus attains a length of 3 ft, and the thickness of a manft 
thigh, and ftequents the nsarShes of BrSidl and the Guiai^ 
wtoe Jt is regarded withterror,owing to the fbrmidable'electrical 
apparatus with which it is provided. When this natural battery 
is discharged in a favourable positfon, it » suiSeiently pOwerM 
to stun the laigest animal; and according to A. von Humboldt, 
it hds been found necessary to change the line of eertok roads 
passing through the pools frequented by the electric eris. These 
fish are eaten by the Indians, who, before attempting to captnwl 
them, seek to exhaust their electrical power by driving horses 
into the ponds. By repeated discharges upon these they 
gradually expend this marveHous force; after -which, 
defenceless, they become timid, and apfnoach’the’ et^ fbr 
shelter, -when they fall an easy prey to the harpoon. It is only 
after long rest and abundance'of food that the fish-is Alffie to 
resume the use of its subtle Weapon. HiintboMt’s dweriptiem Of 
this method of capturing the fish has hot, however, been verified 
by recent tra-vellOT. 

ELBCTRlon'T. This article is devoted te a general'rikteh of 
the history of the development of electrical knowledge on both 
the theotetied and the practical sides. The two great branches 
of electrical thtbry which concern the phenotneita of electricify 
at rest, tit “ frictional ”'or “ static ” electricity, and of'electricity 
k motion, or electric currents,, are treated in two separate 
articles; EipcfROSTAiics and ELicTROKmtnts. The phoab- 
menk attehdki^ on the passage ,of eleptriCi^ through ■^Lds, 
through liquids and throu^ gases, Bse described in &e 
Conduction, Electric, and atso'ELBcrsoLVSisyand .the prop»- 
gation of electrical vibrations hr'EtEcraic Waves. The inter¬ 
connexion of magnetism (which has an article to itself) Ihd 



ID tiuar sceond«igr erysUb which occursi m. tnunmdine. C. P. 
Bnfll .(t7S8-<8^) idiaoovered that j^jgo^lectricitgpi wm ti 
property of axinite ; and it was afterward* detected in other 
minerals. In repeating and extending .the experiments of Jiahy 
machiktw, Sir David Bcewater discovcred thst various artificial 
salts weK pynHeleetric, and he mentions the tartrates of potash 
and Boda and tartaric acid asiexhibiting this property in « very 
strong degree. .He also made many exporiments with the 
tourmaline when cut into thih slices, and irouoed to the finest 
powder, in which state each partidepreservedits pyroelectricity ; 
end ha showed that scolezite and mesoUta, eves when deprited 
of their water of crystallization and treduced^to powder, retain 
their property of becoming eiectcicai by heaS:. When this white 
powder is heated aind >stined about by any substance whatever, 
tt collects in masMs like newdallen'mow, and adheres to tfae 
body with whieh itis stirred. 

For Sir DaVidiB#sw(*t«r’s workronpyro-ekctricity, see remw. May- 
Sw. SdiK, {84},.a(ao JPhil. 1847. Xho reader will, also 

find* full disci^pa on the subject in.the Treatise on Elee'tricUy, by 
A.'lie la love, tmaSlated by C, 'V. Walker'(London, 1836),'vof. 11. 
part v.'eh.-l. '.t ' 

' Animel The observation that certain animals 

ooitld give ibioeks rasemblin^ the shock of a Leydro jar induced 
a doser examination of: these powers. Ihe ancienti were 
acquainted with the benumbing power of die toipcdo'&h, but 
it was not till 1676 that modern naturalists had 'toir attention 
again drawn to live fact. £. Bancroft was 'tiie ifiist person who 
dMtinctly suspected that the eSeots of the torpedo were dectricaL 

*773 John Walsh (d. 17.95) J*“* Ingenbousi (lyso-ayqg) 

proved many cunous experinlrots that the sho^ of Ae 
torpedo was an electrical one (PM. Trans., T773-T775); and 
John 'Hunter (id. 1773, 1775) examined and described the 
anatomical striKture of its electrical organs. A. von'Humboldt 
and Gaynlmssoc (Am. Chim., 1805), and Etienne (Seofiroy Saint* 
Bilahu (€Qb, Ann., 1803) paraued the subject with sucoe»; 
and Henry Cavendish (Phil, Trans., 1776) constructed an 
artiikaal torpedo, by which he imitated the actions of the living 
anhnai). "The subject was also investigated (PhU: Tranf.-, iSia, 
1*17) by Dr T. J. Tlodd (1789-1840), Sn Humphry Davy 
W. 18*9), John Davy (uf. *83*, 1834, 1841) and Faraday 
(Mjtp. Ttis., Vd. ii.). T%e power of giving electric shocks has 
been discovored also'ih the 'G'pmstus dectrim) (electric eel), 
the Medapterums dcitrkus, the' Triekiunu elscirieus, and the 
Tdrasdm eUetrkus. The most interesting end the b»t known 
Of these eingtdor fishes is the dymnetus or Surinam eel. Hum* 
bddt gives a very graphic account of the Combats which are 
carried on in South America between the gymnoti and the wild 
horses in the' 'vicinity of Calabozo. 

’• Cdeendish^s Ueseatthts .—The riork of Henry CavendWj (1731- 
tSso) entities'-'him to a high place in the'list of electrioal investi* 
Baton. A considerable part of Ovendish’s work was 'reisclied 
fcomf'iAJiVion 'm 1^9 and jrfaced in an'eaaly accessible fonn 
^ PrdleiSieirClefk Maxwell, who edited the orighwl manuscripts 
m'^epossession of the duke of Devonshire.* Amongst Gaven* 
dIA'S mportaiit omtril^iUtions 'Were his exact meoSureinents of 
dtitrfeal bapae)^. The leading idea Which distinguishes his 
trorir ftum mat of'hiS 'predecfessors ■was his use of the phrase 
’‘iWrtie of! d ec ta t Bca tion ' with a dear sdlentific definitiott 
wM«f^Osrsit''l»fW‘equi'rtltet'in meaning'hr'the modem tetisA 
**tiectric"pdtBnMi” CdVefidMi compared the capacity of 
d ltfei fe ii r bddiOs With’ those of condtirang spheres Of kwown 
dfaibeter and States these capacMes in globular inebesj” a 
gOBtflaf'inch jbeiliig tiie’eaphefty W a sphere i m. in fliSlheter. 

his measUtt^rihts are allwedtly comparable With ritoddrh 
efc O t i tiStatic mi^uremetits in wltit^ meohtt ef.eaphcit^’is thht 
orh'hpifere i ceritimetre 'in- rifdWa/ tClVendiSh imhMbd 'tile 
cMWifty”ci( dislp andjOon(ieiiiSers i)f vairibos forms, and’prOVed 
lit'^ dipa^ of a’leyden'^mne hipr^rtioiuti to the'sht^seo 


^‘me’ihvrifssfly'as tiW mie 
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gnatesi: tiiaoOveries, namalyjiitise etiedt.-iof the didectrio or ite 
Bulator upon the cavity of a condenser fonmed withiit, in other 
words, maile the idiacoveiy of apecific indaotive capacity, (see 
Etecirical Retmehes) p, ,183),! He made .many, meawements 
of the eleotric conduotirity of difiqreatisolide :and liquids, by 
comparing the intensity c^ the eleotricishock taken tbiwgh 
body and various conduetots. He scenu in this-way to have 
educated m himself a very precise “ electrical Bense>” mdeing 
use of his owmnervous system as * kind of physiological galvano- 
iKtter. One (ri ithe most important iavesti^ens he made in 
this .-way was to find out,’as he expressed it, “ what power of, the 
•velocity the jresietance Js propoctionEd ta’' Cavendish meant 
1^ the term “ velocity ” what: we now call the current, and 
by “ resistanoef’’, .the; eleotronootive, force which mauitBins the 
current. By vmiouB .experiments with liquids in tubes he found 
this power was .iKady ,unity This result ithus obtained by 
Gave^ish in January i78i,^that ithe current varies in direct 
proportion to 4 ie eleeiramDtive: forces was really, an anticipation 
of the fundamental law of riOotricilow, discoveaed independently 
.by G.iS. Ohm in'S8s7,.and since known aa(Bus’sLaw. (Cavendish 
also ertusiciatled'in *776 all Abo laws of divtiion of electric current 
between drcuitsiimpBrailel, oUhaugh they are generally supposed 
to hs've been first given by Sir C Wheatstone. Another of his 
great in-vestigatmns was 'the detenaination of the law according 
to which eieetric force varies with tiie distance. Starting from 
the fact that if an etectrifiml globe, placed i within two hemi- 
spheres which fitover it witiumt touebuq', is brought in contact 
mth these hemilpbores, Ungives up the whole of its ,charge to 
them—in other words,’ that the charge on an etectrified bo^ is 
wholly on the surface—^he was able to deduce by most ingenious 
reasoning the law that electric force varies inversely as the 
square erf the distance. The accuracy of hri measurement, by 
which he established within a % the above law, was only limited 
by the senribility, or rather insensibility,, of the pith boll electro- 
metSF, which was his only means of detecting the electric charge.* 
In the accuracy of'his quantitative meastwements and the range 
of his researdiies and his combination <of mathematical tad 
physical knowledge,'Cavendish may not inaptly be described 
as the Kelvin Of ^e i8th century. Nothing but his curnus in¬ 
difference to Ahe publication «f his work prevented him from 
securing earlier rerognition for it. 

Cauhntb's Iforil.—-(jmitamporary with Cavendish was C. A. 
(4»uk>mb (1736-1806), wbO'in frimee addressed himself to the 
same-kind of exact quaiititative work as (Cavendish in England. 
Coolomb hai tnade his name for ever famous by his invention 
and applkatioh of hi* lionion balance to the experimental 
veriikaticni of the rfondamental law of electric attraction, in 
which, however,' he was anticipated by (kwendish, namely, 
that the force of attractioa between two small electrified spherical 
bodies varies >as the product of their charges and inversely as the 
square of the distance of their centres. Coulemb's work received 
better publication than Cavendish’s at the time of its accomplish¬ 
ment, atid provided « ibasis on which matbematicianB could 
operate. Accordingly the’ doee of the' i8th century drew into 
the arena of electricsS kwestigation on'its mathetnatical side 
P. S. Laplace, 'J. S. Biot, and atmve sdl, S. f). Peisstm. 'Adopting 
tiw by p(rfhe«is of two fluidSi’CMdomb inveetigated experimentaUy 
and theoretically tire distribution of 'electricity on the surface 
of bodies by mrons bf bis proof plane. He detonmined the law 
of distribution between tWo conducting bodies in contact s and 
measured With bis proof'plane the iknsity ed the deetricity 
fit ’difbii«6t' points 'Of two 'spheres in eontmrf:, «nd enundated 
an’ in^rtontlirfW.’ He aroertained'the distribution'of tiectricity 
{bnbtig severift nheree (whether equal or Uiiequ^ jrfacM in 
contact hi h I steafght line; and he meamired ^e distribution of 

s.ln; 1878 ;Ctork 5&xvyil,repHWd (iavm&sij^'a.‘experiments vrith 
I mp i - Ovw ippafihftt' ana the^eniplbymfflit' bf a'Kehriii quadrant 
electrometer as a means qf detecting .the absence of charge on the 
mherfemdaftoi' W’had’bben'Snfnectod'.tO' the buttf easb, ,and 
Wbi tl^ aUe tb'mqW thkt n the 'kW dt.'wieotihi itu'i u itloh ''varies 
IttVCrseW ili; tee’-irtlr'poWeF of the dlitifttce, tHS'C^bOtient » 
brinthave'avwfnb of t f.'"'dee’thivMidismS FleMrirf JfKsqriAar, 

p.419, 
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etectffcttj^ en the tadtux .of » *yUwl«rj aud.iite diitrfljutKm 
between aand cytadw of diawent'lengtli* but of 
lutnih diattieter; Hi* e*jwrimeatt«i the daripatnm ofidectncity 
posseu also a l^h wlue. He fcwd'&ati the'mnaartary 
diisipatiott was proportional te'dre de^ee of electanf^tioii at 
the time, and idutt, when the ohar^T^jo moderate,, its dissipation 
was not alteied in bodna id difieiwit kinds or shapes. The 
tempormtuw a«d ptessure of thdrataoipiiew did not produce 
any sensible change; but he obnctuded.lhat die dissipaton w» 
nearly pw)poTti(^ to the oubei of .the qn^ty of inoistute in 
the air.i In examining the dissipBtion which takes place along 
imperfectly iosulating Bub8taaceB,i be found that a dmad of 
gum-lac was die most perfect of .all'inaolators; that it insulated 
ten dmas as- well as « dry silk. threadand that a silk' thread 
covered with fine seahng-wax insulated! as powerfully as gutlhlac 
when it had four times its kngdiL. He found also that the 
dissipation of dectncity dong baulatora was chi^y owing to 
adhering moisture, but in some measure also to A. slight conduct¬ 
ing power. Eor hia memoirs isee Mim. «l. phys. 4 e 

I'tcdi. ds sc., 1785, &c. ' . 

Second Eeriod.—W e now enter upjn the second period d 
electrical research .inaiuguratiBd by the epacfaimaki o g discovery 
of Alessandro. Vdta (17*5-18*7). jL. ' Gaivai»; had made in 
1790 his historic observations on the rouscukr condaetion 
produced in tie bodies of recently kiUed frogs when an electrical 
machine was being worked in the same roenn, and described 
them in 1791 (Deviribv MtctriciUUis in inotis mtt!itMh.ri .eamn^ 
iarms, Bologna, 1791). Volta foMowied up these observatiwjs 
with raro phW>phic insight and experimental skill. He showed 
that all eductors liquid and soUd might be divided into two 
classes whkh he called respectively conductors of the first aod 
of the second < 4 as$, the first embracing metoJa and carbon in its 
conducting form, and the second class, wst^, aqueous solutions 
of various kinds, and generally Uu^ now called electrolytes 
In the case of conductors of the first class he i»oved by the use 
of the condensing electroscope, aided probaWy by some form 
of multiplier <» doubler, that a difference , of potential (see 
EtEcraosTATics) was created by the . mere contact of two such 
conductors, one^ them being positively electrified and the other 
negatively. Vojta showed, however,:tl»t if a series of bodies of 
fiist class, such as disks of various metals, are placed in 
oonuct, the potential difierence . between 'the first and the last 
is just the same as if they are immediatdy in contact, Hiere 
is no accumulation (d potential. If, tx^ever, pairs .of metallic 
disks,, made, say, of sine and coppar, are alternated with disks 
of cloth wetted with a conductor of tbp . second class, tucb.fmr 
instance, as dilute acid or any electrofyte, ^n the efiect of ^ 
feeble poteittial difference between one pau of cop^ and anc 
disks is added to that of . the potential difference between the 
next pair, and thus by a sufficiently long series pf pairs any 
required difference of TOtential can be accumulated, 

Iht VduUc Ptfe.-T-’lbis led him about r,79pito deyisebis famous 
voltaic pfie consisting of disks df copper and einc or othef metals 
with wet doth placed between pqijrs. Kupaeroue examples 
of Voltals original piles, at ofg,lamp exisjfced in and were 
collected together tor an exwition,bel4.At Como m 1899, but 
were upJfortanately riestreyedhy a disastrous fire qq the |th of 
July r%, Volta’s descnpttou of J)de was ewnmpmeated 
m a, letter to Sir, Joseph Swiks, Resident of the Rcorel Society 
,qf London, on the aoth of $larch f 8 ^ 0 , and was prfatfd.ip 
Phil. Tfa»w.,vpl.;OQ,Dt. r,.p. *05,, It was then fypndthatwben 
tl»;end,platea ot VoltA’spUe^ were (»pn(ecl^d,t9 an,electrt»s(^pe 
JeftVes diverged pither wiih:);Miliye,.Q^ ..pegatiye .dlhctricity. 
[Volta alsoigave his pile another/orm* fobrewr Uuses 

tootynof caps), in whifih 

were used to bridge betwqen cupsot.water or dffute acip. Volta 
,d^proyed thatan,metal 8 . 5 qu|d, 1 (fe;Ai^^ 

tcMriiheS Ma«f 

upon tt» loniaakiQn ofrgNiah, «b 4 <taahipmvMBd:lbe 
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ante such tet eaoh.'liicaa 8 'poritTO 4 fhMitecad.m«atedb 
with tiie on* MKt bdhw it. im tlw lete. • The a%i» bfte 
electrqmotivB fern i»'thei|iile baa bcaBiamch’diHUssad^ and 
Vdta% discoveries uTBijcm' to one of. the hutDiid'MBtm- 
versies of loteim. .Vcdto, nuiintoinedi!thaC thB 'huM eeRtaht 
of. metals was sufficnot toi.proeluce .the etoctrioili difHrnioe 
of the end plates of the pilej The. dbcovefy that itheiB&cal 
action was involved k the pipceM led.te ,toe adyanasmhnt ^ 
thecbemical theory of the pw and thn.11m stnmgthenedihgr the 
growing inaight into toe pnnei^ of tha.cxEmrvation efieioAtgir. 
tn 1851 Lord Kelvin (Sir W> thomton)«hy ttoe uie «f.hi»(toenf 
newlyiinvented eleotroneter> was :aUe to emfitm. Velta’a.obierr 
vations on contact eiectrioity by .wrefutaClerevideiMs, bntiitito 
coatact theory i(d the y<d!Uuc pUeiwas then pIsi^yOA: a,basis 
coosisteat .with the principle lof »tho conseryatkm 4 f.i energy. 
A. A. de la Rxva and Far^ay were ardent su^rteto.i^. 
chemical theory d[ the j#e,iandave*atthepte8WttimaopinionB 
of physicists can hardly be said to be in entoo accqrdano^ aa>to 
the source of the electromotiye force ina voltkccouplo.Ar^* 
Improvements w the dorm. of,, toe yrdtwc pile jwerp ,akwt 
immediately made by W.,,Gri«cktoank,(i 745 ’<i 8 o 9 ),,d?» W, 
Wollaston and Sir H.,Davy, and th^AMe^.-ynth mw 
eminent contment^. chemists^ such, to A- F>. de EpWOtf^f, 4 ^ J* 
Thdaard and L \f, JUttar (rjyMwo),, ardently .pj^p^d 
oesearch with the new instrufnent.. One of the.firjt oiss^hries 
made with it was its powee.,to. electrolyse or phemical|y df!0<®" 
pose certain sohtoone. Willieoi Nichefeon W Sir 

Anthony Cwlisle (17^1,840) »n 1800 pon^lfuiited. k.FhO 01 
alver and zinc plated apd pkcmg toe teiriwal wires in,wter, 
noticed toe evolution irom toese wires of bubbles of .which 
they proved to be oxygen,end bydrogeoj TJh^ 8tot,s,;M 
Cavendish and James Watt bad.shbwn la 1(784., were fctuslly 
the constituents of water. From that date, it was d^jljy (r^- 
tuzed that a fresh knpleipfint of great power had bton .giyen 
to toe chemist. Large yoltafc ^es were theii donSttoC^ .'hy 
Andrew Crosse (1784-1855) and Sir H-.llaw, and imjw9ve|wte 
initiated by Wollastpn and Robert H^are.(s7,8i-i|58J pf tmlliir 
delphia. In 1806 Davy communicated to the Royal SPekty 
of London a celebrated paper on some “ Qienupai Agencies of 
Kectricity,” and after providing himself at the Riyis! InstitUtm 
of London with a battery of several hiindred he anndilhi^ 
in 1807 his great discovery of top efectiply tip d^opiteiililPn of 
the alkalis, potash and soda, iibtainii^ therefrom 
potassium and sodium. In Jhly iSop'DaVy tud‘ d ri^hast 
before the msinagers of the Rdyiil Ihsritutihn thdt'fbw.tttrtdd 
tot on foot a subscription for the purdhaM' of 4 s^iaw laiigo 
voltaic battery; as a result he waj provided‘'i^lthdni'.'to fipoo 
pairs of plates, and the fibt experpnent perforined vrith it Wto 
the production of the dectric art' l%ht between padtidfi p^; 
DaVy foMOwed up hfs ihitid Svork with'ri 'long and Wraaist 
series of electrochetnicaJ iirife«tiga,ti6ns detoribOd 'fOt the .rriort 
part inthe PM. rraiw. Ofthe RoryalSejiid^. • 

Magnetic Action of FfrelriV riirtrirf.--riNotSding, ,ta''aM6jj3i" 
between the polarity of the vbHalc pile and toat«|he thhgmt, 
pbffosophersnadlQbgbeen'aibdeus'to discovethridattotibetoihto' 
the two, but twentyytof* elapaed afterthe’mVenribrlbltoie']^ 
before Hans Chrwmh Oersted fi777-r85i),prbfetocfr olilatlmlJ 
philosophy in’toe'tuiivertityof Cr^nligen, (he 

discoveiy whidi 'has itnmdrtaizedbiS'ntok. tln.tofe '.ritotefV/ 
PMa5a^(i8*e,i6,p. *7j)i8to be fennd ati Bi^Bhtriutetfen 
of Oersted’a drigkial Latitt essay fentitied ^'Fhcj^ifieiifiPito'tiA 
Effect of aiCuiwnt of ElectticiW mt toe Ma^tte Wwdle 
dated the'tost of Jtdy f 6 zo>' ‘ 4 eitoribinj( his!<diieai«« 8 (yr^^ ^ 
Oerrted deseribea the actiod l«i<c»asidtn f* tatieg'tfiMb tobfiad 
i-l .'1 1 .['l.uu 
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tile conductor jomuig the extremities of the pile; he speaks 
it as the electric coi^ict, and says: “ It is sufficiently evident 
that the electric conflict is not confined to the conductor, but is 
dispersed pretty widely in the circumjacent space. We may 
likewise conclude that this conflict performs circles round the 
wire, for without this condition it seems impossible that one part 
of the wire wdien placed below the magnetic needle should drive 
its pole to the .east, and when placed above it, to the west.” 
Oersted’s important discovery was the fact that when a wire 
joinii^ the end plates of a voltaic pile is held near a pivoted 
magnet or compass needle, the latter is deflected and places itself 
more or less transversely to the wire, the direction depending 
upon whether the wire is above or below the needle, and on the 
manner in which the copper or zinc ends of the pile are connected 
to it. It is clear, moreover, that Oersted clearly recognized the 
existence of w^t is now ^led the magnetic field round the 
conductor. This discovery of Oersted, like that of Volta, stimu¬ 
lated philr^hicd investigation in a high degree. 

EUctrodymmtes. —On the and of October 1820, A. M. Ampire 
presented to the French Academy of Sciences an important 
memoir,* in which he summed up the results of his own and 
D. F. J. Arago’s previous investigations in the new science of 
electromagnetism, and crowned that labour by the announcement 
of his gmt discovery of the dynamical action between conductors 
conveying the electric currents. Ampire in this paper gave an 
account of his discovery that conductors conveying electric 
currents exercise a mutual attraction or repulsion on one another, 
currents flowing in the same direction in parallel conductors 
attracting, and those in opposite directions resiling. Respecting 
this achievement when developed in its experimental and 
mathematical completeness, Clerk Maxwell says that it was 
“perfect in form and luiassailable in accuracy.” By a series 
of well-chosen experiments Amp 4 re established the laws of this 
mutual action, and not only explained observed facts by a 
brilliant train of matliematical analysis, but predicted others 
subsequently experimentally realized. Ihese investigations led 
him to the announcement of the fundamental law of action 
between elements of current, or currents in infinitely short 
lengths of linear conductors, upon one another at a distance ; 
summed up in compact expression this law states that the action 
is proportional to the product of the current strengths of the two 
elements, and the lengths of the two elements, and inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance between the two 
elements, and also directly proportional toa function of the angles 
which the line joining the elements makes with the directions 
of the two elements respectively. Nothing is more remarkable 
in the history of discovery than the manner in which Ampire 
seized upon the right clue which enabled him to disentangle the 
complicated phenomena of electrodynamics and to deduce them 
all as a consequence of one simple fundamental law, which 
occupies in electrodynamics the position of the Newtonian law 
of gravitation in physical astronomy. 

In iSzi IGchael Faraday (1791-1867), who was destined 
later on to do so much for the science of electricity, discov^ed 
electromagnetic rotation, having succeeded in causing a wire 
conveying a voltaic current to rotate continuously round the pole 
of a permanent magnet.^ -This experiment was repeated in a 
variety of forms by A. A. De la Rive, Peter Barlow (1776-1862), 
William Ritchie 1(1790^11837), William Sturgeon (1783-1850), 
and others; and Davy(PktI. Trans., i8ag) showed that when two 
wires connected with the pole of a battery were dipped into a 
cup of mtfcuiy,placed on the pole of a t^werful magnet, the 
fluid rotated in opposite directiena about the two eleotrod^ 

EUelromagnetism.—ln 1820 Arago {Ann. Chim. Phys., 1820, 
15, p;,94) and Davy {Atiruds of niSloso^hy, i8ai) discovered 
ind4>^deatly the power of the niectric cunent to magnetize 

> “ Mtinoire sur la tiidorie matiitiaatlque des phtnomenes tlectro- 
dynamiqueS,'' Mimoim it V.Hittihit, 1820, S; see also ^*i«. it 
1800,15, 

* Sw M.' Fara^y, " OB iome new Elecb^-Magnetical Mofimis 
and on the TheoSry'iff Magnetism,” Quarttrfy-yotimal of 'Scitnee, 
182a, 12, p. 74; or EoplHnuntal Ststarekis £lfcMc*'<y, vol. ii, 
p. 127. 


iron and steel. Fdlix Savwy (1797-1841) made some very 
curious observations in 1827 on the ma^tization of steel 
needles placed at difierent distances from a wite conveying the 
discharge of a Leyden jar {Ann. Chim. Phys., 1827, 34), W. 
Sturgeon in 1824 wound a copper wire round a bar of iron bent 
in the shape of a horsesho^, and passing s vdtaic current through 
the wire showed that the iron became powerfully magnetized 
as long as the connexion with the pile was maintained (Trans. 
Soe. Arts, 1825). These researches gave us the electromagnet, 
almost as potent an mstrument of research and invention as the 
pile itself (see Electkouaonstisii). 

Ampere had already previously shown that a ^ird conductor 
or solenoid When traversed by an electric current possesses 
magnetic polarity, and that two such solenoids act upon one 
another when traversed by electric currents as if they were 
magnets. Joseph Heniy, m the United States, first suggested 
the construction of what were then called intensity electro¬ 
magnets, by winding upon a horseshoe-shaped piece of soft 
iron many superimposed windings of cc^per wire, insulated by 
covering it with silk or cotton, and then sending through the 
cofla tl» current from a voltaic battery. The dependence of 
themtensi^ bfmagnetization on the strength of the current was 
subsequently investigated {Pogg. Ann, Phys., 1839, 47) ly 
H. F. E. Lenz (1804-1865) and M. H. von Jacobi (1801-1874). 
J. P. Joule found that magMtization did not increase pn^rtion- 
ately with the current, but reached a maximum {Siurgton’s 
Annals of Eleeirieity, *839, 4). Further investigations on this 
subject were carried on subsequently by W. E.’ Weber (1804- 
1891), J. H. J. Mailer {iSo^-iSfs), C. J. Dub (1817-1873), 
G. H. Wiedemann (1826-1899), and others, and in modern times 
by H. A. Rowland (1848-190I), Shelford Bidwell (b. 1848), 
John Hopkinson (1849-1898), J. A. Ewing (b. *855) and many 
others. Electric magnets of great power were soon constructed 
in this mminer by Stu^eon, Joule, Henry, Faraday and Brewster. 
Oersted’s discovery in 1819 was indeed epoch-makii^ in the 
degree to which it stimulated other research. It led at once to 
the construction of the galvanometer as a means of detecting 
and measuring the electric current in a conductor. In j 82» 
J. S. C. Schweigger (1779-1857) with his “ multiplier ” made 
an advance upon Oersted’s discovery, by winding the wire 
conveyit^ the dectric current many times round the pivoted 
magnetic needte and thus mexeasing the deflection; and L. 
Nobili (1784-1835) in 1825 conceived the ingenious idea of 
neutralizing the directive effect of the earth’s magnetism by 
empbying a pair of mt^etized steel needles fixed to one axis, 
but with their magnetm pdes pointing in opposite directions. 
Hence followed the astatic multiplying galvanometer. 

EUctroiynamic Rotettioti.—The study of tile relation between 
the magnet and thO circuit conveying an electric current then 
led Arago to the discovery Of the " magnetism of rotation.” 
He found that a vibrating magnetic compass needle came to 
rest sooner when placed over a plate of copper than otherwise, 
and also that a plate of copper rotating under a suspended 
magnet tended to drag the me^et in the same direction. The 
matter was investigated by Qiarles Babbage, Sir J. F. W. 
Herschel. Peter Barlow and others, but did not receive a final 
explanation until after the discovery of electromagnetic induction 
by Faraday in 1831. Ample’s investigations had led electricians 
to see that the force dctii^; upon a magnetic pole due to a current 
in a neighbouring conductor was such as to tend to cause the 
pole to travel rpund the conductor. Much ingenuity had, 
however, to be eiqpended be^re a method was found of exhibiting 
such a rotation. Faraday first succeeded by the simple but 
ingenious device of using a light magnetic needle tethered 
flexibly to the bottom of a cup containing mercury so that one 
pole of the magnet was Just above the surface of the mercury. 
On bringing down on to the mercury Surface a wire conveying 
an electric current^ and allowing the current to pass tbrougii the 
mCrcuty and out at the bottom, the magnetic pole at once began 
t6 rotate round ,the wiib (£xj^. Res., 1822,2y p. 148). Faraday 
lUd otiiert ’fhah ~ d iBc t> v ^e>‘e d , ia' already mentioned, means to 
make the conductor conveying the current rotate round a 
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etectffcttj^ en the tadtux .of » *yUwl«rj aud.iite diitrfljutKm 
between aand cytadw of diawent'lengtli* but of 
lutnih diattieter; Hi* e*jwrimeatt«i the daripatnm ofidectncity 
posseu also a l^h wlue. He fcwd'&ati the'mnaartary 
diisipatiott was proportional te'dre de^ee of electanf^tioii at 
the time, and idutt, when the ohar^T^jo moderate,, its dissipation 
was not alteied in bodna id difieiwit kinds or shapes. The 
tempormtuw a«d ptessure of thdrataoipiiew did not produce 
any sensible change; but he obnctuded.lhat die dissipaton w» 
nearly pw)poTti(^ to the oubei of .the qn^ty of inoistute in 
the air.i In examining the dissipBtion which takes place along 
imperfectly iosulating Bub 8 taaceB,i be found that a dmad of 
gum-lac was die most perfect of .all'inaolators; that it insulated 
ten dmas as- well as « dry silk. threadand that a silk' thread 
covered with fine seahng-wax insulated! as powerfully as gutlhlac 
when it had four times its kngdiL. He found also that the 
dissipation of dectncity dong baulatora was chi^y owing to 
adhering moisture, but in some measure also to A. slight conduct¬ 
ing power. Eor hia memoirs isee Mim. «l. phys. 4e 

I'tcdi. ds sc., 1785 , &c. ' . 

Second Eeriod.—W e now enter upjn the second period d 
electrical research .inaiuguratiBd by the epacfaimaki o g discovery 
of Alessandro. Vdta ( 17 * 5 - 18 * 7 ). jL. ' Gaivai»; had made in 
1790 his historic observations on the rouscukr condaetion 
produced in tie bodies of recently kiUed frogs when an electrical 
machine was being worked in the same roenn, and described 
them in 1791 (Deviribv MtctriciUUis in inotis mtt!itMh.ri .eamn^ 
iarms, Bologna, 1791 ). Volta foMowied up these observatiwjs 
with raro phW>phic insight and experimental skill. He showed 
that all eductors liquid and soUd might be divided into two 
classes whkh he called respectively conductors of the first aod 
of the second <4as$, the first embracing metoJa and carbon in its 
conducting form, and the second class, wst^, aqueous solutions 
of various kinds, and generally Uu^ now called electrolytes 
In the case of conductors of the first class he i»oved by the use 
of the condensing electroscope, aided probaWy by some form 
of multiplier <» doubler, that a difference , of potential (see 
EtEcraosTATics) was created by the . mere contact of two such 
conductors, one^ them being positively electrified and the other 
negatively. Vojta showed, however,:tl»t if a series of bodies of 
fiist class, such as disks of various metals, are placed in 
oonuct, the potential difierence . between 'the first and the last 
is just the same as if they are immediatdy in contact, Hiere 
is no accumulation (d potential. If, tx^ever, pairs .of metallic 
disks,, made, say, of sine and coppar, are alternated with disks 
of cloth wetted with a conductor of tbp . second class, tucb.fmr 
instance, as dilute acid or any electrofyte, ^n the efiect of ^ 
feeble poteittial difference between one pau of cop^ and anc 
disks is added to that of . the potential difference between the 
next pair, and thus by a sufficiently long series pf pairs any 
required difference of TOtential can be accumulated, 

Iht VduUc Ptfe.-T-’lbis led him about r, 79 pito deyisebis famous 
voltaic pfie consisting of disks df copper and einc or othef metals 
with wet doth placed between pqijrs. Kupaeroue examples 
of Voltals original piles, at ofg,lamp exisjfced in and were 
collected together tor an exwition,bel 4 .At Como m 1899 , but 
were upJfortanately riestreyedhy a disastrous fire qq the |th of 
July r%, Volta’s descnpttou of J)de was ewnmpmeated 
m a, letter to Sir, Joseph Swiks, Resident of the Rcorel Society 
,qf London, on the aoth of $larch f 8^0, and was prfatfd.ip 
Phil. Tfa»w.,vpl.;OQ,Dt. r,.p. * 05 ,, It was then fypndthatwben 
tl»;end,platea ot VoltA’spUe^ were (»pn(ecl^d,t 9 an,electrt»s(^pe 
JeftVes diverged pither wiih:);Miliye,.Q^ ..pegatiye .dlhctricity. 
[Volta alsoigave his pile another/orm* fobrewr Uuses 

tootynof caps), in whifih 

were used to bridge betwqen cupsot.water or dffute acip. Volta 
,d^proyed thatan,metal8.5qu|d,1(fe;Ai^^ 

tcMriiheS Ma«f 

upon tt» loniaakiQn ofrgNiah, «b4<taahipmvMBd:lbe 

■' I .7nVT" lUlR*! J 

'■ lf* 



ante such tet eaoh.'liicaa8'poritTO4fhMitecad.m«atedb 
with tiie on* MKt bdhw it. im tlw lete. • The a%i» bfte 
electrqmotivB fern i»'thei|iile baa bcaBiamch’diHUssad^ and 
Vdta% discoveries uTBijcm' to one of. the hutDiid'MBtm- 
versies of loteim. .Vcdto, nuiintoinedi!thaC thB 'huM eeRtaht 
of. metals was sufficnot toi.proeluce .the etoctrioili difHrnioe 
of the end plates of the pilej The. dbcovefy that itheiB&cal 
action was involved k the pipceM led.te ,toe adyanasmhnt ^ 
thecbemical theory of the pw and thn. 11 m stnmgthenedihgr the 
growing inaight into toe pnnei^ of tha.cxEmrvation efieioAtgir. 
tn 1851 Lord Kelvin (Sir W> thomton)«hy ttoe uie «f.hi»(toenf 
newlyiinvented eleotroneter> was :aUe to emfitm. Velta’a.obierr 
vations on contact eiectrioity by .wrefutaClerevideiMs, bntiitito 
coatact theory i(d the y<d!Uuc pUeiwas then pIsi^yOA: a,basis 
coosisteat .with the principle lof »tho conseryatkm 4f.i energy. 
A. A. de la Rxva and Far^ay were ardent su^rteto.i^. 
chemical theory d[ the j#e,iandave*atthepte 8 WttimaopinionB 
of physicists can hardly be said to be in entoo accqrdano^ aa>to 
the source of the electromotiye force ina voltkccouplo.Ar^* 
Improvements w the dorm. of,, toe yrdtwc pile jwerp ,akwt 
immediately made by W.,,Gri«cktoank,(i745’<i8o9),,d?» W, 
Wollaston and Sir H.,Davy, and th^AMe^.-ynth mw 
eminent contment^. chemists^ such, to A- F>. de EpWOtf^f, 4^ J* 
Thdaard and L \f, JUttar (rjyMwo),, ardently .pj^p^d 
oesearch with the new instrufnent.. One of the.firjt oiss^hries 
made with it was its powee.,to. electrolyse or phemical|y df! 0 <®" 
pose certain sohtoone. Willieoi Nichefeon W Sir 

Anthony Cwlisle ( 17 ^ 1 , 840 ) »n 1800 pon^lfuiited. k.FhO 01 
alver and zinc plated apd pkcmg toe teiriwal wires in,wter, 
noticed toe evolution irom toese wires of bubbles of .which 
they proved to be oxygen,end bydrogeoj TJh^ 8 tot,s,;M 
Cavendish and James Watt bad.shbwn la 1 ( 784 ., were fctuslly 
the constituents of water. From that date, it was d^jljy (r^- 
tuzed that a fresh knpleipfint of great power had bton .giyen 
to toe chemist. Large yoltafc ^es were theii donSttoC^ .'hy 
Andrew Crosse ( 1784 - 1855 ) and Sir H-.llaw, and imjw 9 ve|wte 
initiated by Wollastpn and Robert H^are.(s 7 , 8 i-i| 58 J pf tmlliir 
delphia. In 1806 Davy communicated to the Royal SPekty 
of London a celebrated paper on some “ Qienupai Agencies of 
Kectricity,” and after providing himself at the Riyis! InstitUtm 
of London with a battery of several hiindred he anndilhi^ 
in 1807 his great discovery of top efectiply tip d^opiteiililPn of 
the alkalis, potash and soda, iibtainii^ therefrom 
potassium and sodium. In Jhly iSop'DaVy tud‘ d ri^hast 
before the msinagers of the Rdyiil Ihsritutihn thdt'fbw.tttrtdd 
tot on foot a subscription for the purdhaM' of 4 s^iaw laiigo 
voltaic battery; as a result he waj provided‘'i^lthdni'.'to fipoo 
pairs of plates, and the fibt experpnent perforined vrith it Wto 
the production of the dectric art' l%ht between padtidfi p^; 
DaVy foMOwed up hfs ihitid Svork with'ri 'long and Wraaist 
series of electrochetnicaJ iirife«tiga,ti 6 ns detoribOd 'fOt the .rriort 
part inthe PM. rraiw. Ofthe RoryalSejiid^. • 

Magnetic Action of FfrelriV riirtrirf.--riNotSding, ,ta''aM6jj3i" 
between the polarity of the vbHalc pile and toat«|he thhgmt, 
pbffosophersnadlQbgbeen'aibdeus'to discovethridattotibetoihto' 
the two, but twentyytof* elapaed afterthe’mVenribrlbltoie']^ 
before Hans Chrwmh Oersted fi 777 -r 85 i),prbfetocfr olilatlmlJ 
philosophy in’toe'tuiivertityof Cr^nligen, (he 

discoveiy whidi 'has itnmdrtaizedbiS'ntok. tln.tofe '.ritotefV/ 
PMa 5 a^(i 8 *e,i 6 ,p. * 7 j)i 8 to be fennd ati Bi^Bhtriutetfen 
of Oersted’a drigkial Latitt essay fentitied ^'Fhcj^ifieiifiPito'tiA 
Effect of aiCuiwnt of ElectticiW mt toe Ma^tte Wwdle 
dated the'tost of Jtdy f6zo>' ‘4eitoribinj( his!<diieai««8(yr^^ ^ 
Oerrted deseribea the actiod l«i<c»asidtn f* tatieg'tfiMb tobfiad 
i-l .'1 1 .['l.uu 
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thi» date was the inventioo hf tiie voltameter and his enunciatiao 
of the laws of electrolysis. The vdtometer provided a means 
of measuring quantity of electricity, and m tiie hands of Eara^ 
and his successors became an apjdianoe of fundamental im¬ 
portance. The 8th series is occupied wirii a discussion of the 
theory of the voltaic pile, in which Faraday accumulatesevidence 
to prove that the source of the energy of the pile must be chemical. 
He returns also to this subject in the i6th series. In the 9th 
series {1834) he announced the discovery of the important 
property A electric conductors, since called their self-induction 
or inductance, a discovoy in wiuch, however, he was anticipated 
by Joseph Henry in the United States. The iith series (1837) 
deals with electrostatic induction and the statement of the 
important fact of the ^cific inductive capacity of insulators 
or dielectrics. This diacovoy was made in November * 8*7 
when Faraday had no knowledge of Cavendish’s previous 
researches into 'this matter. The ipfh series (1845) contains 
on account of liis brilliant discovery of the rotation of the 
of polarized light by transparent dielectrics placed in a magnetie 
field, a relation/Which estalidished for the first time a practical 
connexion between the phenomena of electricity and light The 
soth series (1845) contains an account of his researches on the 
universal action of magnetism and diamagnetic bodies. The 
send series (1848) is occupied with the discussion of magoeto- 
crystollic force and the abnormal behaviour of various crystals 
in a magnetic field. In the Z5th series (1850) he maife known 
his disoovray of the magnetic character of oxygen gas, and the 
important principle that the terras paramagnetic and dia¬ 
magnetic are relative. In the e6th seriesXi85o) he returned 
to a discussion of magnetic lines of force, and illuminated the 
whole subject of the magnetic circuit by his transcendent insight 
into the intricate phenomena concerned. In 4855 he brought 
these researches to a conclusion by a general artkde on magnetic 
philosophy, having placed the whole subject of m^netism and 
electromagnetism on an entirely novel and solid basis. In 
addition to this he provided the means for studying the phenomena 
not only qualitatively, but also quantitatively, by the profoimdly 
ingenious instruments he invented for that purpose. 

Electrical Measurement. —Faraday’s ideas tiius pressed upon 
electricians the necessity for the quantitative measurement of 
electrical phenomena.! It has been already mentioned that 
Schweigger invented in 1820 the “multiplier,” and Nobili in 
(825 tiu astatic galvanometer. C. S. M. Pouillet in 1S37 contri¬ 
buted the sine and tangent compass, and W. E. Weber effected 
great improvements in them and in the cmistruction and use 
of galvanometers. In 1849 von Helmhcdtz devised a tangent 
galvanometer witii two oofis. The measurement of electric 
resistance then engaged the attention of electricians. By his 
Memoirs in the Phil. Trans, in 1843, Sir Charles Wheatstone gave 
a great impulse to this study. He invented the iheostat and 
improved the reaistance balance, invented by S. H. Christie 
(1784-1865) in 1833, and subsequently oalled the Wheatstone 
Bridge. (See his Scientific Papers, published by the Ph}vical 
Society of London, p. 139.) Weber about this date invented 
the electrodynoffiometer, and applied the mirror and sc^ 
method of readieig defieotions, and in co-operation with C. F. 
Gauss introduced *;systera of absolute measisrement of electric 
and magnetic phenomena. In 1846 Weber proceeded witii 
improved apparatus to test Ampire’s laws of electrodynamics. 
In 1845 H, G. Grossmann {1809-1877) published (Pagg- Ann, 
voL 64) his “ Neue Iheorie der Electrodynamik,” m whkh he 
gave an elementary lav diffenmg from that of Ampere but leading 
to the same results ^fiv closed oimuite. In the same year F. E. 
Neumann published another law. In 18418 Weber announced 
his famous hypothesis cancnmiogithetooiinexion of electrastatic 
and deotrodynamic phenomena. The Work of Neumann and 
Weber bad been stiimiliated by that of H. F. £. Lenz (ia94-x865), 

> Amongst the most Important of Sandty's qeantitativB re- 
scfurcbes must included the iagenious; and convisciag proois he 
provided thali the production of any quantify of electricity of one 
sign is always aaeompaplefi by the production of an equal quantity 
OfeUetrlclty'etf'nie O^ibslte sign, see MapMmantal Jliseaiv/ies on 
Bleemicily,rtH,t, §irtj% 


whose researches (/’flgg. Ann., 1834,31; 1835, 34) among other 
results led him to tiic statement of tiicilaw by means of which 
the direction of the bducacl cuirent can be predicted from <ths 
theory of Ampke, the rule be^ that the direction of the induced 
current is ahvi^s such that its eiectrod}mamic action tends to 
oppose the motion whiolj^ producto.it. 

Neumann in 1845 dui for electromagnetic induction what 
Ampilrc did for eleahodynamics, basing his researches sipon the 
experimental laws of Lena. He discovered a function, which 
has been called tiie potential of one circuit on another, from 
which he deduced a theory of induction CDnii[detely in accordance 
with experiment. Webto at the some time deduced the mathe¬ 
matical laws of induction from his elementary law of electrical 
action, and witii his improved instruments arrived at accurate 
verifications of the law of induction, which by this time had been 
developed mathematically by Neumann and himself. In 1849 
G. R. Kkchhoff determined experimentally in a certain case 
the absolute value of the current induced by one circuit in 
another, and in the same year Erik Edland (X819-1886) made 
a series of careful egeperi m ents on the induction of electric 
currents fiKther established received theories. These 

labours laid the foundaifiOn on which was subsequently erected 
a complete syotem for the absolute measurement of electric 
and magnetic quantities, mfenting them all to the fundamental 
units of mass, length and time. Helmholtz gave at the same 
time a mathematicai tiieory of induced ouirents and a valnable 
series of experimeiita'in support of them (Pa^. Ann., 1851). 
This great mvto%ator and luminoug expositor just before ttet 
time had publisl^ his celebrated essay. Die Erialtung det 
Krajl (“The Conservation of-Energy ”), whioh brought to a 
focus ideas-which had lieen acxnimulating in consequence of the 
work of J. P. Joule, J. R. von Mayer and others, on the trans¬ 
formation of various forms of physical energy, and in particular 
the mechanical equivalent of heat. Helmholtz brought to bear 
upon the subject not only the most profound mathematical 
attainments, but immense experimental skill, and his work in 
connexion with tins subject is classical. 

Lord Kelvin’s IforA.—-About -1842 Lord Kelvin (then William 
Thomson) began that long career of theoretical and practical 
discovery and invention in electrical science which revolutionized 
every department of pure and applied electricity. His early 
contributions to electrostatics and dectroraetiy are to be found 
described in his Reprint of Papers on Blutrostatics and Magnetism 
(1872), and his later work in his collected Mathematical atid 
Physical Papers. By his studies in riectrostatics, his elegant 
method of elactrioai images, his development of the theory of 
potential and ^iplkstion -of the principle of conservation of 
energy, as well as by his inventions in coimexion with electro¬ 
metry, he laid the foundaitions of our modern knowledge of 
electrostatioB. His w«rk on the riectrodynamic qualities of 
metals, tbennoelectricity,and his contributions togalvanometr>', 
were not less massive profound. From 1842 onwards to tte 
end of the iqto oentury, he was one of the-great master workerE 
in the field of -electriced discovery and research.^ In 1853 he 
published a paper “On IVaiuient Electric Currents” {Phdl. 
Mag,, 1853 (4], 5, p. 393), in whioh he jqiplied the princif^ of 
the coaservatiem of energy to tbe discharge of a layden jar. 
lie added definiteness to toe idea of the aelf-induction or induct¬ 
ance of an electric circuit, and gave a mathematical expression 
for the cuirrent flowing out of a Leyden jar during its discharge. 
He confinded an i^inien alrflady previously eoepressed by 
Helmholtz and by Henry, that in some circumstances- this dis- 
toarge b oscillatory in nature, cDasbting-of an alternating electric 
current of high fluency. These theoretical predictions were 
confirmed and otoecs, zufaaequently, by toe work of B. W. 
Feddenen (b. 1832)^ -C. A. Padlzow (h. 1823), and it was then 
seen tint toe familuo' pbenoraena of the discharge of a Leyden 

* In tob -coiuiexion the-work Of-Oeorge Green (1793-.1B41) must 
not be-iorgottea I Green’s Euay outheAfpiuotion of Maliemaiicat 
Anidysis t^ the.Theories o/.EfeOriifiiy and Magnetism,.mbtished in 
i82'8, contains the first exMnnon or the theory of potential, An 
important theorem contained in'It b'known as'Green's thepreip, 
ahe is to gnat vslac. - 
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jar provided liie means of' generating riectrio osoSlatkms of tveiy 
high frequenqr. - < n . 

TtUgrapkyi —Turning to ptafifical epfilicalnoiB of electncitT!, 
ve may note ithot eieimic iitelegiaidiy look its rix m 1810, 
beginning with >a snggestion of Ampdre inunedietely nftsr 
Oersted’s discovery. wm estabhshcjd by the work of Weber 
and GaasE at 'Gottingen in i6g6, 'Bnd that of C A. Steinheil 
of Muiudh, Sir W. F. Cooke '(1806-4879) and Sir 
C. Wheatstone in fingluid, Joseph OHenry and S. F. B. Morse 
(t79C[-i87a) in the United States in'1837. In 1845 sutotarine 
teiegmphy was inaugurated by the laying of on insulated con¬ 
duct across the Enghth Chaimd by the brothers Brett, and 
their temporary success was fdUowm by the toying in 1851 
of a permanent Dovei^lalaiis caUe by T. R. (Hampton. In 
1856 the project for an Atlantic eubrnwine cable took shape 
and the Atlantic Teiegrofdi Compmiy was fonned with a copi^ 
of £350,000, with Sir Charles &ight as engineer-4f«hief and 
E. O. W. Whitehouse as electrician. The phenomena connected 
with the propagation of electric signals by underground insulated 
wires had slreadf engaged the attention of Faraday in 1854, 
who pointed out the Lcyden-jar-like action of an itBulated 
subterranean wire. Scientific and practical questions connected 
with the possibility of laying an Atlantic submarine caMe then 
began to be discussed, and Lord Kelvin was foremost in develop¬ 
ing true scientific kntMedge on this subject, and in the invention 
of appliances for utilizing it. Gne of his earliest and most useful 
contributions (in 1858) was the invention of the mirror galvano¬ 
meter. Abandoning the long and somewhat heavy magnetic 
needles that had h«en used up to that date in galvanometers, 
he attached to the back of a very small mirror ttade of micro¬ 
scopic glass a fragment of ntagnetized watch-spring, and sus- 
[jended the mirror and needle by means of a cocoon fibre in the 
centre of a coil of insulated wire. By this simple device he 
provided a means of measuring small electric currents far in 
advance of anything yet accomplished, and ti»is instrument 
proved not only most useful in pure scientific researches, but at 
the same time was of the utmost value in connexion with sub¬ 
marine telegraphy. The history Of the initial failures and final 
success in laying the Atiantic cable has been well told by Mr 
Charles Bright (see The Story of the AHantie Cable, London, 

The first cable laid in 1857 broke on the nth of August during 
laying. The second attempt in 1858 was successful, but the 
cable completed on the 5th of August 1858 broke down on the 
20th of October 1858, after 732 messages had passed through it. 
The third cable laid in 1865 was lost On the 2nd of August r865, 
but in 1S66 a final success was attained afad the 1865 cable also 
recovered and completed. Xoid Kelvin's mirror g^vanometer 
was first used in receivitig rignals throu^ the Short-lived 1858 
cable. In 1867 he invented his beautiful siphon-recorder for 
receiving and recording the signals through Iqng cables. Later, 
in conjunction with Prof. Fleeming Jenkin, he .devised his auto¬ 
matic cqrb sender, an appliance for sending signals by qieans 
of punched telegraphic pamr tape. Lord Kelvin's contributions 
to_ the science of exact electric measurement'* were enormous. 
His ampere-balances, voltmeters and electrometers, and double 
bridge, are elsewhere described in, detail (see Amperemeter ; 
Electrometer, and WheatstonS's ’Bripgb). 

Dynamo.—fine work of Faradaiy from 1831 to 1851 stimulated 
and originated an immense mass of scientific, retearch, but at 
the same time practical jnventoi’s ^ad not neen slow to perceive 
that it was capable Of pgrely techpic^ application. Faraday’s 
cqpper di^ rotated, between tiib'poles .01 a in^iaet, and pro¬ 
ducing thereby kn electric cuim.nt, became the parent of 

* SeU’riso his.SaimartW .'(London, {898). 

IS quantitative study 'of"%l*tt#ical pbeaodiena has been 
eeamauaiy‘assisted by the eoUbliAment'cf this absolute.system of 
electciqaj measurement due,oti(ii|ahy tp Gauss smd Wetwr. The 
British Association tor the advspcament of Science appointed in 
t86i a committee on electrical iinini, whl(& made its flrat report in 
1862 Utd’ haa'exiiiteAiever Sinde'.”'tu‘tliU'WOrk’'LoiM Kelvin took a 
lendlagiphct. .The popidarteatioiiiafjthenyMtaiwasgieatlyiaastated 
by.^j>aW*oeittqn by Paof. J.,jB,;(Bvep(ett of TAe Syeftn «/ 
Untie (London, 1891). 


umumeraUeinadunn in lading atMAhani^^ 
e»nm«ed .‘.into ithe. anergy jof deottio eumenta.: .Gf* these 
maebineS, origin^' called nnagnetoeleetEio an a cht B i a, we wf 
the first4ras‘devued in:i83i,litr H, FixiL ]t«fBHi8ted.^lt|ft«d 
horseshoe ^Bsmatare wound over with instdated odpper fwmtiriR 
front of iwbioh revolvedaibaut;* vertical iaxis ahoraethch laag^ 
ifbdii, who invented the oplit tube' oommutator fcrmaneettiDg 
the alternating Guirenti'se prodtioed into Aioantinuoas anmnt 
in theexteraaraiicuit,>wu'foliriwed fay Smtton, E^li; C3i^, 
and 'many others in the development .of the above-daecaiioed 
magneloeleotric maefaine. In 2857 £. W.dSiCfnens effected la 
great iitspnnwinent by'Uiventiiiga shattle ar^tureand imp^- 
ihgthesfaape'Cifthe'fi^imagtMt. ffubaequmtiyeinailarsnadikies 
,widt oleotremognets were introduced by Hemy Wilde{d. t8|^, 
Siemens, Wheatstone, W. Ladd end otiiers, anifi the piiineipe 
of adf«xoitatioii woe suggested by Wilde, C F, iVBriey'(i8e8- 
1883), Siemens 'and Wheatstone (see Dvnamo), These au^iiws 
aboot rSfiriend i867 4!X^«ntO;l^'Construeted 'on'a'OenimdroMl 
scale and were employed in the production of the electric light. 
The discovery of 'eiectric->eurrent induction also led to the pro¬ 
duction of tite induction'Conj(7i«.), improved and'brea|ht todts 
present perfectiun by W. Sturgeon, £, R, Ritelne,' N.'!j.‘ CaHasi, 
H. D,iUitimkorff (1803-1877), A. H. L Fieeau/and more reeendy 
by A. Apps and modem inventors. About the same time 
Fizeau and J. B. L. FoUcaukdevoted attention, to'tile isveauldn 
of .automatic wppotutus for'‘the ‘production of Davy's '^cdMc 
arc (see ‘LioETiNG: fXeettie), and tbeW'Bpplianoes in coiijunotien 
with magnetoelectricmaChines were soon employ^ iHligbthen'te 
wortc. with-the advent of laige magnetotiectric macmnes (Hie 
era of .tiectroteclmics was fairly-entet^, and this period,‘Whith 
may besakl'tO'termihate aboirt 1867 to 1869, was consUnlmarted 
by the theoretical troric of'Cleric Maxwell. 

Maxwell’s Researches. —JemeS Clerk Maxwell -(1851^879) 
entered on his electrical'studies wHi a desire to aseettain'if 'i^ 
ideas of Fhraday, so different from those of PcSssbn and'1^ 
PVendi mathematicians, could be made the foUndatiod of k 
mathematical method and broui^ under the power of analysis!* 
Maxwell started With ■the conception that all electric and mastic 
phettomeuB'are due to effects taking place in the dit^triebrfe 
the ether if the space be vacuous. The phenomena of liad 
compelled physicists to postulate a space-filling rhedinm, towhiA 
the name ather had been given, and Henry and Faraday had long 
previously suggested the idea of an ctectromagttetic Itwdium. 
The vibrations of this mediafn constitute the agency cdlled 
light. Makwell saw that 'k was unphilosophidel to atsiirhe a 
multiplicity df ethers or media until it had been prpVed ihat iaie 
nutfld not fulfil aH the requirements, '^e formulated the edh- 
ceptipn, therefore, of electtic choree as consisting in a ufopStice- 
meiit' t^ng place in the dielectric or dectfoWaj^dtJc iaeditifii 
(see ELEdTRCSTAlics). MaxwA neVer committed hldisrif to a 
precise definition of the'phyafcal’nature of electiic displacement, 
but considered it as defitaitig that which Faraday had hailed the 
pdarii^on in the instfiator, or, vriiat is equivalent, the hiimhfe 
df lines of eleCtrostadn fome passing nonhahy thrd'i^h' a unit^f 
area in the dieiectiic. A second fundaments! coneeptiq^ 'of 
Maxwell was tbilt the electric displacement whilst 'it''i!| miarigW 
h in effect 'in dtecttic current, End create^ thecefd^^’miagiqew 
force. The tots! curreiht at my point in a dieiectiic , be 

considered ai nlEde .up df two parts; first, the Igue. 
current, if it ,ekiSts.'; and second, the rate qf change ..or ^OCtiilc 
displac^eni The fundament^ fodt, connecfiiig ele^c' qpr- 
rents End"inagnetic iiel|ds.iS that .^e line ihte^al bf.nifgp^c 
force t^en diide roviiid a conductor conveying an ideicjS^ ciurrant 
is equaj 'tp 4 y-times the surface iiiitegral of &e cutn^ dmity, 
pr' to 4’ ir-times the total current flowing, through toe clp^ 
line round .whidh (he integral, is’ taken (see Ei.ECTRO}UNElt(^._ 
A secoiiq, relatiph connec^ ihggnetic azjd electric fpreejjs' 

: . first mperiiu wWoh'.MainKaU began to translate. Baraday’s 
QoaceptiCBa wto wiatiiematical laaguaga was “ On FanRlsy<s.<bma8 
a£ FaroAi" mad to the Cambririfls.'CfaUMophical .Society on-tiie eoth 
Of Decerator 4855 and the aito of .Febniiry 1856. See iMaxwdifs 
Collected Scientiftc Papers, 1. 155. 
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band upon PbradavV fandamental Jaw of induction, that the 
rate of change of the total magnetic flux linked wUt a conductor 
it a measure of tlK electromotive force created m it (see Electro¬ 
kinetics). Maxwell also introduced in this connexion the 
notion of the vector potentiaL Coupling together these idew 
he was finally enabled to prove that the propagation of dectiic 
and magnetic force takes place through space with a certain 
velocity determined by the dielectric constant and the mastic 
perme^ity of the medium. To take a simple instance, if we 
consider an electric current at flowing in a conductor it is, as 
Oersted discovered, surrounded by dosed lines of magnetic 
force. If we imagine the current in the conductor to be in¬ 
stantaneously reversed in direction, the magnetic force surround¬ 
ing it would not be instantly reversed everywhere in direction, 
but the reversal would be propi^ated outwards through space 
with a certain velocity which Maxwell showed was inversely 
as the square roqg of the product of the magnetic permeability 
and the dielecff ie constant or specific inductive capacity of the 
medium. 

These great results were announced by him for the first time 
in a piqier presented in 1864 to the Royal Society of Ixmdon 
and jwinted in the PhU, Trans, for 1865, entitled “ A Dynamical 
Theory of the Electromagnetic Field.” Maxwell showed in this 
paper that the velocity of propagation of an electromagnetic 
impulse through space could also be determined by certain experi¬ 
mental meth(^ which consisted in measuring t^ same dectric 
quantity, capadty, resistance or potential in two ways. W. £. 
Weber had ^eady laid the foundations of the absolute system 
of electric and magnetic measurement, and proved that a 
quantity of dectridty could be measured either by the force 
it exercises upon another static or stationary quantity of dectri- 
city, or magnetically b^ the force this quantity of electricity 
exercises upon a magnetic pole when flowing through a neighbour- 
ii^ conductor. The two systems of measurement were called 
respectively the dectrostatic and the electroma^etic systems 
(see Units, Physical). Maxwell suggested new methi^ for 
the determination of this ratio of the electrostatic to the electro¬ 
magnetic units, and by experiments of great ingenuity was able 
to ^ow that this ratio, which is also tlut of the vdodty of the 
propagation of an elecbomagnetic impulse through space, is 
identical widi that of light. This great fact once ascertained, 
it became dear that the notion that electric phenomena are 
affections of the luminiferous ether was no longer a mere specula¬ 
tion but a scientific theory capable of verification. An immediate 
deduction from Maxwell’s theory was that in transparent didec- 
trics, the didectric constant or specific inductive capadty should 
be numeric^y equal to the square of the refractive index fm" very 
long electric waves. At the time when Maxwell devdoped his 
theory the didectric constants of only a few transparent insulators 
were known and these were for the most part measured with 
steady or unidirectional electromotive force. The only refractive 
indices which had bqen measured were die optical refractive 
indices of a number of transparent substances. MaxweU made 
a comparison between the optical refractive index and the 
didectric constant of paraffin wax, and the approximation 
between the numerical valpes of the square of the first and that 
of the last was sufficient to show that there was a basis for further 
work. Maxwell’s electric and magnetic ideas were gathered 
together in a great mathematical treatise on electricity and 
magnetism which was published in 1873.’ This book stimulated 
in a most remarkable degree theoreticu and practical research 
into the phenomena of electricity and magnetism. Experi¬ 
mental methods were devised for the further exact measurements 
of the electromagnetic velodty and numerous deternunations 
of fhe dielectric constants of various solids, liquids and gases, 
and aimparisons of these with the correqionding optical re¬ 
fractive mdices were conducted. This early work indicated 
that whilst there were a number of cases in Which the square 

> A TrmOise'm ElectricUv and Magmtitm (3 volS.), by Tames 
Qeik Mixwetl, temetyae professor of experimental i^ysics fai the 
nniveruty of Caaibridim. A second edition wae edited by Sir W. D, 
TAvoain i 88 t and athird by Proi. Sir j. J. Thomson in i^i. 


of optical refractive index for long waves and the dielectric 
constant of the same substance were sufficiently close to sfiord 
an apparent confirmatioa of Maxwell’s theory, yet in other 
cases there were considerate divergencies. L. Boltzmann 
(1844-1907) mode a huge number of determinations for solids 
and for gases, and the dielectric constants of many solid and 
liquid substances were determined by N. N. Schiller (b. 1848), 
P. A. Silow (b. 1850), J. Hopkinson and others. The accumu¬ 
lating deteraninations of the numerical Value of the electro- 
m^netic velocity (») from the earliest made by L<wd Kelvin 
(Sir W. Thomson) with the aid of King and M'Kichan, or those 
of Qerk MaxweU, W. E. Ayrton and J. Perry, to more recent 
ones by J. J. Thomson, F. Himstedt, H. A. Rowland, E. B, Rosa, 
J. S. H. Pellat and H. A. Abraham, showed it to be very dose 
to the best determinations of the velocity of light (see Units, 
Physical). On the other hand, the divergence in some cases 
between the square of the cpticsl refractive index and the 
dielectric constant was veiy marked. Hence although Maxwell’s 
theory of electrical action when first propounded found many 
adherepts in (hreat Britain, it-did not so much dominate opinion 
on thp continent of Europe. • 

Fourth Period. —^With the publication of Clerk MaxweU’s 
treatise in 1873, we enter fuUy upon the fourth and modern 
period of electrical research. On the technical side the invention 
of a new form of armature for dynamo electric machines by 
Z. T. Gramme (1836-1901) inaugurated a departure from which 
we may date modern electrical ei^ineering. It wiU be converJent 
to deal with technical development first. 

Technical lieufilopr^t .—^As far back as 1841 large magneto- 
electric machines ffiiven by steam power liad been constructed, 
and in 1856 F. H. Holmes had made a magneto machine with 
multiple permanent mwiets which was installed in 1863 in 
Dungeness lighthouse. Further progress was made in 1867 
when H. Wilde introduced the use of electromagnets for the field 
magnets. In i860 Dr Antonio Pacinotti invented what is now 
culled the toothed ring winding for armatures and described it 
in an Italian journal, but it attracted little notice until reinvented 
in 1870 by Gramme. In this new form of bobbin, the armature 
consisted of a ring of iron wire wound over with an endless coil 
of wire and connected to a commutator consisting of copper bars 
insulated from one another. Gramme dynamos were toen soon 
made on the self-exciting principle. In 1S73 at Vienna the fact 
was discovered that a dynamo madune of the Gramme type 
could also act as an electric motor and was set in rotation when 
a chrrent was passed into it from another similar machine. 
Henceforth the electric transmission of power came within the 
possibilities of engineering. 

Electric Lighting .—In 1876, Paul Jablochkov (1847-1894X 
a Russian officer, passing tluough Paris, invented his famous 
electric candle, consisting of two rods of carbon placed side by 
side and separated from one another by an insulating material. 
This invention in conjunction with an alternating current 
dynamo provided a new and simple form of electric arc lighting. 
Two years afterwards C. F. Brush, In the United States, produced 
another efficient form of dynamo and electric arc lamp suitable 
for working in series (see Lighting : Electric), and these inven¬ 
tions of Brush and Jablochkov inaugurated commercial arc 
lighting. The so-called tobdivision of electric light by incan¬ 
descent lighting lamps toen engaged attention. E. A. King in 
1845 and W. E. Staite in 1848 had made incandescent electric 
lamps of an elementary form, mid T. A. Edison in 1878 i^ain 
attacked the problem of producing light by the incandescence of 
platinum. It had by that time liecome clear that the most 
suitable material for an incandescent lamp was caibon contained 
in a good vacuum, and St G. Lane Fox and Sir J. W. Swan in 
Engknd, and T. A. Edison in the United States, were engaged 
in struggling with the difficulties of producing a suitable carlxm 
incandescence electric lamp. Edison constructed in 1879 a 
successful lamp of this type consisting of a vessel wholly of glass 
containing a carbon fitoeot made by carbonizing peeper or 
some other carbonizable material, the vessel beirig exlmusted 
and the current led into t^e filai^nt through platinum wires. 
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IiT 1879 and 1880, Edison in ttin United States, and Swan in 
conjunction witit C. H. Steam in England, succeeded in com> 
pletely solvii^ the practical problems. From and after that date 
incandescent electric lighting became commercially possible, 
and was brought to public notice chiefly by an electrical exhiW- 
tion held at £e Crystal Palace, near Ixndon, in 1883. Edison, 
moreover, as well as Lane^'Fox, had realized Ae idea of a public 
electric supply station, and *e former proceeded to establish 
in Pearl Street, New York, in i88r, the first public electric supply 
station. A similar station in England was opened in the basement 
of a house in Holbom Viaduct, London, in March 1883. Edimn, 
with copious ingenuity, devised electric meters, electric mains, 
lamp fittings and generators complete for the purpose. In i88j 
G. A. Faure made an important improvement in the lead 
secondary battery which G. Plant6 (1834-1889) had invented 
in 1859, and storage batteries then began to he developed as 
commercial appliances by Faure, Swan, J. S. Sellon and many 
others (see Accumulator). In 1882, numerous electric lighting 
companies were formed for the conduct of public and private 
lighting, but an electric lighting act passed in that year greatly 
hindered commercial progress in Great Britain. Nevertheless 
the delay was utilized in the completion of inventions necessary 
for the safe and economical distribution of electric current for 
the purpose of electric lighting. 

Telephone .—Going back a few years we find the technical 
applications of electrical invention had developed themselves 
in other directions. Alexander Graham Bell in r876 invented 
the speaking telephone (?.».), and Edison and Elisha Gray in 
the United States followed almost immediately with other 
telephonic inventions for electrically transmitting speech. 
About the same time D. E. Hughes in England invented the 
microphone. In 1879 telephone exchanges began to be developed 
in the United States, Great Britain and other countries. 

Electric Poaer.—Following on the discovery in 1873 of the 
reversible action of the dynamo and its use as a motor, efforts 
began to be made to apply this knowledge to transmission of 
power, and S. D. Field, T. A. Edison, Leo Daft, E. M. Bentley 
and W. H. Knight, F. J. Sprague, C. J. Van Depoele and others 
between 1880 and 1884 were the pioneers of electric traction. One 
of the earliest electric tram cars was exhibited by E. W. and W. 
Siemens in Paris in 1881. In 1883 Lucien Gaulard, following a 
line of thought opened by Jablochkov, proposed to employ high 
pressure alternating currents for electric distributions over wide 
areas by means of transformers. His ideas were improved by 
Carl Zipemowsky and 0 . T. BUthy in Hungary and by S. Z. 
de Ferranti in England, and the alternating current transformer 
(see Transformers) came into exbtence. Polyphase alternators 
were first exhibited at the Frankfort electrical exhibition in i8qi, 
developed as a consequence of scientific researches by Galileo 
Ferraris(t847-i897), Nikola Tesla, M. 0 . von Dolivo-Dobrowolsky 
and C. E. L. Brown, and long distance transmission of electric^ 
power by polyphase electrical currents (see Power Trans¬ 
mission : Electric) was exhibited in operation at Franktort in 
1891. Meanwhile the early continuous current dynamos devised 
by Gramme, Siemens and others hid been vastly improved in 
scientific principle and practical construction by the labours of 
Siemens, J. Hopkinson, R. E. B. Ommpton, Elihu Thomson, 
Rudolf Eickemeyer, Thomas Parker and others, and the theory 
of the action of the dynamo had been dos^ studied by J. and 
E. Hopkinson, G. Kapp, S. P. Thompson, C. P. Steinmetz and 
J. Swinburne, and great improvements made in the alternating 
current dynamo by W. M. Mordey, S. Z. de Ferranti and Messrs 
Ganz of Budapest. Thus in twenty years from the invention of 
the Gramme dynamo, dectrical ei^neering had developed from 
small beginnings into a vast industry. The amendment, in 1888, 
of the Electric Lighting Act of 1883, before long caused a huge 
development of public electric lighting in Great Britain. By 
the end of the 19th century eveiy large city in Europe and in 
North and South America was provi^d with a public electric 
supply for the puiposes of electric lighting. The various improve¬ 
ments in electric mumitaantt, such as the Nemst oxide lamp, the 
tantalum and osmium incandescent lamps, and improved forma 


of am lamp, endoaed, inverted and flame arcs, an described 
under laOEnNO : EUetrie. 

Between 1890 and 1900, electric traction advanced lapidly 
in the United States of America but more slowly in England. 
In 1^3 the success of deep tube dectric raflways in Great 
Britain was aasured, and in 1904 main line railways began to 
abandmi, at least experimentally, the steam locomotive and sub¬ 
stitute for it the electric transmission of power. Long distance 
electried transmission hod been before that time exemplified 
in the great scheme of utilizing the falls of Niagara. The first 
projects were discussed in 1891 and 189a and completed practio- 
ally some ten years later. In this scheme huge turbines were 
placed at the bottom of hydraulic fall tubes 150 ft deep, ^e 
turbines being coupled by long shafts with ^000 H.P. alternating 
current dynamos on the surface. By these electSic emrent ym 
generated and transmitted to towns and factories around, being 
sent ovo-head as far as Buffalo, a distance of 18 m. At tlw end 
of rile 19th century electrochemical industries began to be 
developed which depended on the possession of cheap dectrie 
energy.' The production of aluminium in Siritzerland and 
Scoriwd, carborundum and calcium carbide in the Umted 
States, and soda by the Castner-Kellner process, began to be 
conducted on an immense scale. The eariy work m Sir W. 
Siemens on the electric furnace was continued smd greatly 
extended by Henri Moissan and others on its scientific side, and 
electro-chemistry took its place as one of the most promising 
departments of technical research and invention. It was 
stimulated and assisted by improvements m the construction 
of large dynamos and increased knowledge concerning the 
control of powerful electric currents. 

In the early part of the soth century the distribution in bulk 
of electric energy for power purposes in Great Britain began to 
assume important proportions. It was seen to be uneconomical 
for each city and town to manufacture its own sUpffiy since, 
owirw to the intermittent nature of the demand for current for 
lighring, the price had to be kept up to 4d. and fid. per unit 
It was found that by the manufacture in bulk, evoi steam 
engines, at primary centres the cost could be considerably 
reduced, and in numerous districU in England large power 
stations began to be erected between 1903 and 1905 for the 
supply of current for power purposes. This involved almost a 
revolution in the nature of the tools used, and in the methods 
of working, and may ultimately even greatly afltet the factory 
system and the concentration of population m large towi« 
which was brought about in the early part of the 19th century 
by the invention of the steam engine. 

% 

Development of Electric Tluory. 

Turning now to the theory of electricity, we may note the 
equally remarkable progress made in 300 yean in scientific 
insight into the nature of the agency which has so recast the 
face of human society. Tliere is no need to dwell upon the 
early crude theories of the action of amber and lodestone. In 
a true scientific sense no hjrpothesis was possible, because few 
facts had been accumulated. The discoveries of Stephen Gray 
and C. F. de C. du Fay on the conductivity of some bodies for 
the electric agency and the dual character of electrification gave 
rise to the first notions of electricity as an imponderaUe fluid, 
or non-gravitative subtile matter, of a more refined and pene¬ 
trating kind than ordinary liquids and gases. Its duptlex iriiar- 
Bcter, and riie fact that the electrkaty produced by cubbii^ 
gloss and vitreous substances was different from that produced 
by rubbing sealing-wax and resinous substances, seemed to 
necessitate the assumption of two kinds of electric fluid; hence 
there arose the conception of peritHie and negative de^city, 
and the two-fluid theory came into existence. 

Singk-flnid Theory,—The Study of the phenomena of tte 
Leyden jar and of the fact that the inside and outside coatings 
possessed opposite electricities, so that m charging the jar as 
much positive dectricity is added to one side os negoitive to the 
other, led Franklin about 1750 to suggest a modification cdled 
the single fluid theory, in Wufih the two states of electrification 
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fegaided as not the tetulns of two eMittilv diAimt flaida 
but of the addition or subtraction of' bno electric fluid itoin 
auftter, so that poaitivo elacttification was to be looked upon 
hs the result of increase or addition of sometMng bO' Ordinary 
mattfer and ne^tive as a subtraction. The posnioe and negative 
electiificatiom of the two ceatmgs oi tbe Leyden jae were 
therefore to be regard^ su the result of a transfosmation ot 
something' called electricity from one coating to the other, 
which preeess a certain measurable quantity became to much 
less on one side by the same amount by whidi it became more 
on the other. A modificaitioit of this single duid theory was put 
forward by F. U. T. Aepihus which was explained and dhietrated 
in' his TeHtamen tkemat tleetrietiatis a mognttimi', published 
in St Petersburg in 1750, ’Hus theory was founded on the 
fcllowing principles the partidea of the electric fluid 
repel ea^ otharwithm fwoe decreasing as the distance mcreaiies; 
(«>' the partidkeard the deetric fluid attract the atoms of nU 
bodies and are antacted by them with a force obeying the same 
laiwt <3)''the electnc fluid exists in the pores of all bodies, >and 
whilo it moves without any erbetmetion in conductors such as 
mMadS, water,.&&,'it moves with extrenre diffioulty in.Bo>Oatled 
iiOn>canid«eton«sehBS glass, resin,flEC.; (4) electrical phenomena 
tite prodbeed either by the transference of the electric of a 
tMdy'Ooittainingmare to one containmg less^ ot from itsattiactiim 
aavd TepiflStMi' when -no transference takes place. Blectric 
ntwnotionsii^ repulsioDs were, however, regarded as diSeientia] 
notions in which the mutxtalrepolsion of the p^iclesofelectririty 
wMMitsdy so to speak, in antagonism to the mutual attmetion 
ot'partudea of imctbeS 'for One anotutr and of porticles of eleC' 
tricity for matter. Independently of Aepitus, Ilnary Cavendish 
pot: forward a singb^fluid theory of eketrioity {PkUt Wmns., 
p, 584), in which he considered it in more precise 

detoiL 

Thtctyr-^hi, the elucidation lof electric^ l^eaQmen% 
liOwcmrv^tmMuds theendl of the .18th oentuiy, a modificatieo of 
the tw»».flaid theory socnis to have been generally prefemd. 
The'nodogt then formed of the nature of eketrifleation was 
soUethiog as follows;—AU bodies were assusned to contain.a 
certain quantity , of a so-called neutral fluid made up of equal 
qmmtitiei of positive and negative electricity, whkh when m 
ithia Bitate, of oontbination neutralized one another’s properties. 
Xhemeutral fluid CQidd, however, be divided- up ot.separate 
into) its two consritoetits, and th^ could be accumulated on 
aepaeate .eonduotors. or. noncondaotors. This view followed 
frountise diecovsry of the facts of electric .iiacIuGtion.of J. Cantpn 
(* 753 » 1754). When, for instance, a positively,.electrified,body 
was found to induce upon another insulated conductor a charge 
of negative electricity on the sldb'nearest to it, and a charge of 
pbsitiveekotrieity on the'side farthest.from'it, this was e^^uined 
by'eayingithat.^e particles of each of the two electric fluids 
npdM «ne anathev but attracted those of the positive fluid. 
Hcnne'ithdiopkation of the positive charge upon the neutral 
flkiid'WBS tbidrhw.towanits the positive the negative constituent 
of theineottal ichasge and repel to. the distant peats of the con¬ 
ductor titn-positive oonstitueat 
•C. A. Coulomb experknentally proved ttat the law of attraction 
and repulsion' of rimpk electri&d bodies was that, die faros 
bcaWeenl.them varied mversely as the square of the.distance 
and itttuB gave’mathematicsil (kfiniteness to the. two-fluid hypo- 
tiaesis. It Wm then assumed that eadb of (he two consrituents 
ofitfaeneathd fluid hed an atomie structure and that the so-oalled 
paitioles of: one of the telbctrio fluids, say positive, tapeUed 
shmlar pwrticks withia fereoyaiyg^inyets^as a square^m the 
distance and attracted those of the opposite fluid according to 
the .same law. This fact and hypothesis hrought electrical 
phenomena 'within the'domain of mathematical analyris aoidi 
as. aiready mestiwie^ Laplace, Boit, Poisson, <G. A. A, Plana 
{i7Bi-B84flih and latwRobert Murphy 61806^84^ ma^ them 
tiro'subjicti ief thsir investigations on. .^'piode imyrhicb .el%-. 
tticity dtot^taa >te(^on conduqtora wtpgi» equUilpiunv 
!■ .■iaknidory?»iFt«wrtlM tworfluidtheotyf.may besaid.to have 
fathithefield ontaifln time when Ihradgy^bi^ hmiegearclw I 


on hhetrieity. Afitcr Iteisu! edkicaited himielf 1^ study el 

the phenomemi of lias* bf magnetic force in hk disooveriss on 
electromagnetic induotion, be: af^lied the. same eonc^ition to 
eiectrostatic phenmnena, and thus created the inotaon of lines, 
of ekctsostatic force and' of the ihaportant functioe cif the di¬ 
electric or non-oonducto^ in sustainiQg them. Faraday’s notion 
as to the nature of electrification, tiMrefore, about the middle 
of tte ioth century came t® be something as follows:—He 
considered ^t the sotcalied charge of electricity on a. conductor 
^ in reality nothii^ on the coirductor or in the conductor 
itsdf, but eonsisted in a state of strain or polarirsation, or a 
{diysical ohange of some kind in toe partioks of the dielectric 
surrounding toc.iconductor, and toat it was this physical state 
hr toe dielectric which constituted electrification. Since Faraday 
was well aware that even, a good vacuum can act as a dielectric, 
he recognized thafi toe sta<te he calkd dielectric polarization 
could not be whcdly dfporrdent upon the presence of gravitative 
matter, but that there miust' be art leleetromagnetic medium of a 
supcrmaterkl .nature. In the .i.3to series of his Eseptrimintd 
Reagrthes an. Et$ctmtiiy he discussed' toe relatbn of a vacuum 
to eketnoity, Furtherttrore this electrochemical .investigations, 
and particuiatly his discovery of the important kw. d ^ctroly sis, 
that the niovemsat.of a certain quanti^. of electricity ttoough an 
electrolyte is always accompanied by the transEer of a certain 
^finite quantity of matter fromane electrode to anotberand the 
liberation at toese ^tw^ of an equivalent weight of the ions, 
gave foimdation for too idea of a definite atomic cha^e of eko 
tticity. jfa kct„k»g,j»ewjonsly to Faraday’s, electrochemical 
researches. Sir H. Dawy and J, J.. Berzelius ea% in. toe loth 
century had advanced toe .hypothesis tbatnhemical combination 
was due to dectric attractions between the ekctric charges 
(surkd 1 ^ chemumi atoms. The notion, however, that electricity 
is atomic in structure was definitely put forward by Hermans 
von Hdmholta in a well-known Fwaday lecture. He^efitz 
says; " If we accept the hypothesis that elementary substances 
ate composed,of ati^s, we cannot well avoid concluding that 
electricity also is divided'into ekmentaryportiionB which behave 
like atoms of electricity.” ' Clerk Maxwell had already used in 
187s the phrase, “a molecule ,o£.electricity.”® Towards the 
end.of. thethird qwter of the.ipth century it therefore became 
clear that electiacily, whatever be its nature, was associated 
with atoms of matter in the form of exact multiples of an in¬ 
divisible minimum electric charge which may be considered to be 
“ Nature’s unit of electricity.” This ultimate unit of electric 
quantity Professor Johnstone Stoney called an deciron.^ The 
formulation of electrical theory as far as regards operations in 
space free from mitter.was immensely assLted by Maxwell’s 
mathematical. theory, Oliver. .Heaviside after 1680 rendered 
much assistance by redwing. Max well’s mathematical analysis 
to more compact form and ty introducing greater precision into 
terminology (see his iKsc/wgl Papers, 1894). This is perhaps 
the pkee to refer also to toe great seryices of Ix)rd Rayleigh 
to electrical science, Succeeding Maxwell as Cavendish professor 
of physics at Cambridge in 18^89,, he soon devoted himself especi¬ 
ally to the exact redetermWtion of the practical Mectrical 
units in alpsolute measure, He followed up toe early, work of the 
Bntish Association Committee on dectrical unite by a fresh 
detetmmation of toe phm ip absolute measure,.and in conjunction 
with other work.on theielecttooheanical equivaleat of silver and 
the absolute .deetromntive .force of toe .Clark aell may be said 
to have placed exwt electrical measurement on a new bask 
He also made gtpatadditions to the theory of alternating electric 
currents, and provided fresh gpptiances, for otter ciectried 
measurements (sto h.^-CoUtcied Seiiniific Papers, Cambridge, 
1900/ . 

FJfdwTOhhes.—For. a long tone, FaradeyV observation on the 
rotation of the ,{flane of polarized %}it by heavy glass in a 
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jnsgnetic iftld'rmained rnktlaMd fwt h tUKi»Hsptits. Hen 
M. E. Veedet (1824-1860) made a stady ol 'tbe soigect and 
discovered that»sdution>of'ferncpprcUori(ieiianietifayl>{dcoha} 
rotated the plane of pedariaation )naBi(9paeil»>dii«ction to heavy 
i^asf (Ann. Chim. Phys., 1854, 41, p. 370; «^ 5 y 4 Sl P* 37 » 
Cam. Rend., 1834,39, p. 548). Latter ^ A. E,E. Kundt preps^ 
metallic filiM of icon, nickel and cobalt, and cfataincd. powerful 
negative optical rotation with them (H'ted. Ann., 1:884, a 3 » 
p. 228; 27, p; 19s). John Kerr (ii8z4^i9a7)idiscoveT^ 

that a similar efiect was produced when, plane polarioed light was 
reflected from the pole of a powecfitl m^et (PML Mag.,. 1877, 
[ 3 ]» 3 > P- S’‘^> 5 i P- Kdvin showed t^t 

Faiadayfs discovery demonstrated that some form of rotation 
was takng place along lines of magnetic force r^en. passing 
tfanmgh a medium.' Many observers have given atten^ to 
the exact determination of Verdet’s constant of rotation for 
standard substimces, «.g. Lord Rayleigh for carbon bisulphide,^ 
and Sir W. H. Perkin for an immense range of inoi^anic and 
(Hganio bodies.^ Kerr also discovered'that when certain homo¬ 
geneous dielectdcs were submitted to electric strain, th^ 
became birefringent (PM. Mag., 1875, S°> PP- 337 
The theory of Mectro^ptios receiv^ great attention from 
Kelvin, Mmwell, Raiyleigh, &' F. Fitzgemld, A. Righi and 
P. K. L. Drude, ai^ experimentalcontributioos-frominnumetable 
workers, such as F. T.. Tronton:, 0 ; J. Lodge and J. L. Howard, 
and many others. 

Meetric Waves ,—In the decade 1880-1890, the most important 
advance in electrical physics was, however, that which or^inated 
with the astonishing researohcs of Heinrich Rudolf neiit»(i857r- 
2894). This illustTMua investigator was stimnlaCed, by. a certain 
prohkm brought to his notice by H. von Helmholtz, to undertake 
investigations which bad: for their object a demonstration of the 
truth of Maxwell’s principle that a variation in electric displace¬ 
ment was in fact an electric current and had magnetic effects. 
It is impossible to describe here the details of ttoe elaborate, 
experiments; the reader must be referred to Hrtz’sownpopers,. 
or the English translationof them by Prof, B. £. Jones- Hertz’s, 
great discovery was an experimental realization' of a suggestion 
made by G. F. Fitzgerald (1851-1901) in 1883 as to a method of 
producing electric waves in space. He invented for this pmposc 
a radiator consisting of two metal rods placed in one jine. their 
inner ends being provided with poles nearly touching ana thMr 
outer ends with metal plates. Such an arrangement constitutes 
in effect a condenser, and when the two plates respectively arc 
connected to the secondary terminals of an induction, coil in 
operation, the plates are rapidly , and alternately charged, and 
discharged across the. spark gap with electrical osoillations (see 
£ij;ctkokinetics). Hertz then devised; a wave detecting 
apparatus called a resonator. This in its simplest form consisted 
of: a ring of wire nearly closed terminating m spark balls very 
close togetha:, adjustable as to distance by a microtneter screw. 
He found that when the resonator yras placed in certain positiom 
with regard to the osctllator, small sparks were seen between tte' 
micrometer balls, and when the oscilktor was placed at one end 
of a, room ihaving a sheet of zinc fixed against the wall at t^e 
otiMr end, symmetrical positions could be found in the room, at 
which, when the resonator was there placed, either no sparks 
or else very bri(|^t:sparks occurred at the poles. These effects, ^ 
Hertz, showed, indicated thf establishment of stationary electric 
waves in space and the propagation of electric, and mametic 
force through space with a finite velocity. The other addraoiial 
phenomena he observed fit^y contributed an all but conciusiye 
pgrobf of tte truth of M^welTs vje'^. By profoundly inji^hiotlk' 
methods Hertz showed that those mvjsibte elhctric. Wfives.cotild 
he reflected and refracted ffke waves pf. %ht by.' tniixors and' 
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priBHs, md'tiwtfiniffiar mtpevimeHtS'iM (^dcs osnldbvnpeattdi 
with Mectric wav«s wiiich''hooid: not 'aMitt the ^e; Henos' 
them crose' a new science of'cleetM-opticsi ^and i» iw ports of 
Europe and the Hlnited StOitH inniimcrahle inveit^aton toafe 
poiBenion of^the novel field at nMarefa wilh; the greatest deli(dft- 

O. J. Lodge,*'A. K^r,‘ J. Hi Poinoart,* V. F. K. Bjerknes, 

P. ^ L. Brude, J. J. 'fhosMoi^'' John Trowbridge, Max Abraham, 
and many odim, oontribined to ith siuddatian. 

In 1892, £. Bran^ of Paris devised mtappliance for detecting 
these waves wfakfa subseqnentiy proved to be od immeass 
importance. He ditoovered that they had ttepower ofiaffecting 
the electric cendhetivity'Of macteriab when nka state of powder, 
the majority of metiillfc Stings increHsing in lOondnctiviQr, 
Lodge devis^ a similar arrangement oailed a coherer; and & 
Rutherford invented a magnetic detector depending on the 
power of eiectric osoiliaitions to demagnetize irm or steei. The 
sum total of all these contributions to electrical knmdkdgp 
had the effect of establishing Maxwell’s priiKaples oaoi&m basis, 
but they abo led to tednml inventions of ffu very greatest 
utility. In 1896 G. Mascoai applied a modified and anproved 
form (ff Branly's wave detectm in conjunction wi& a novel 
form, ei radiator for the tekgniphic transmission Of intdligence 
through space/without wires, a^- he and others .developed 'diis 
new form of telegraphy with: the greatest t»|iddity and'success 
intuaistartlingandimoat usefulmeansiof communicating through 
space diectric^ widmut connecting wires. 

Slettrelysis.—JhE study ofithe transter of electricity througji 
liquids had meanwhile reoeived much atteatiomi ThS' geaitM 
facts andlaws of eleetrolysis (f.t'.) were deteimined experiiiKits* 
a% liy Davy and Faradsyaiid confimied hy the lescsKhes ofi 
J. F. Daniell, R. .W. Bunsen, and Helmholtz. The rtiodens 
theory of«leotrolysis;grcw,upunder the handsiof R, J.£.£lirafiua, 
A. W. Wiilkmsqn and: F. W. G. Kohhausoh, and received a 
great impetus from the work of Svante Arrhenius Jt. H- Van’i 
Hoff, W't QstwBld,.H..,W. hi;«mst.end many others-' He theony 
u£ the ionization of.salts:in station has raised much disoussian 
Mnongst.phemists, butthe goacraLiact is certain that eleetrioi^ 
only moves throu^ liquids in lassoaaticn with maU«',. an^ 
simultaneously involves chemical dissociation of molecidar 
groups. 

Discharge through .Gosezr-Many eminent physicists, bad an 
instinctive feeling that the study of the passage' of electricity 
through gases would shed muqh light on theriotrinsic nature, 
of electrici^. Faraday devoted to a careful exanvination of the. 
phenomena the XIII* series of his EuperiimnUd Resear^s^, 
and among the older workers in this field 'must./be penicularly 
mentioned J. Plucket,.J, ,W. Hittoff, A. A. de la Rive, J. P.,, 
Gassiot, C. F. Varley,,and W. ^ttiswoode and .J. Fletcher 
Moulton. It has loiig been known that air and otter gases at', 
the pressure of the atmosphere were very perfect msulators, 
but that when they were rarefied and contained in .glass tu^ 
with platmum electrodes, sealed through the glassi, .electricity , 
coidd be passed, through, them under .sufficient electroroot^e , 
iforce and procfiiced luminous, appearance known as the ejectnn 
'glow discharge.. The .so-called vacuum tubes constructed by < 
TI. Geisster (i 8 ss-t? 79 ) containing air, carbonic add.Hydroggen, 
&c., under a pressure.,m one or two nuilteetre$,.extebit.Wutii^, 
appearances when traversed'by the high tension curretftproduc<|i4 . 
by the secondary circuit of an induction coil. ,|i'araday dispoyd^ 
ithe existence of a dark,space round the negadve electepde {w^[^ . 
is usually known as toe “ Faraday .dark ^poce.” ,De te IHvy] 
added much our, knowledge of tfo,,‘stjib]ec)i,.;and J.,‘Plucfe,, 
land fiis'(teciple t. 'W. Hittorf exarr^^.theplrenQm^um, eatoitdi^ 
in so-called' liign vacua, ttet' is, in'exceedingly rarefied gasei, 
C. F. Varley discovered the interesting fact that no curreat 
could be sent through the rarefied^ unless a.certainminiinumi. 
potential 'tofferenee of toe. electrodes was. excited.,' .Sir WtUiani 
Oioakee took up in 1872 the study of deeteiediadrarge throm^ 
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high vacuA, havii^ been led to it by his researches on the radio* 
meter. The particular details of toe phenomena observed will 
be found described in the article CoNDUcnoN, Electric (§ III.). 
The main fact discovered by researches of Plucker, Hittorf and 
Crookes was that in a vacuum tube containing extremely rarefied 
air or other gas, a luminous discharge takes place from the 
negative electrode which proceeds in lines normal to the surface 
of the n^ative electrode and renders phosphorescent both the 
glass envelope and other objects placed in toe vacuum tube 
when it falls upon them. Hittorf made in 1869 toe discovery 
that solid objects could cast shadows or intercept this cathode 
discharge. The cathode discharge henceforth engaged toe 
attention of many physicists. Varley had advanced tentatively 
the hypothesis that it consisted in an actual projection of electri¬ 
fied matter from the cathode, and Crookes was led by his re¬ 
searches in 1870, 1871 and 1872 to embrace and confirm this 
hypothesis in a modified form and announce the existence of a 
fourth state of matter, which he called radiant matter, demon¬ 
strating by many beautiful and convincing experiments that 
there was an actual projection of material substance of some 
kind possessing inertia from toe surface of the cathode. German 
physicists such as £. Goldstein were inclined to take another 
view. Sir J. J. Thomson, the successor of Maxwell and Lord 
Rayleigh in the Cavendish chair of physics in the university of 
Cambndge, began about the year 1899 a remarkable series of 
investigations on the cathode discharge, which finally enabled 
him to make a measurement of the ratio of the electric charge 
to the mass of the particles of matter projected from the cathode, 
and to show that this electric chai^ was identical with the 
atomic electric charge carried by a hydrogen ion in the act of 
electrolysis, but that the mass of the cathode particles, or 
“corpuscles” as he called them, was far less, viz. amut n/^th 
part of the mass of a hydrogen atom.^ The subject was pursued 
Thomson and the Cambridge physidsts with great mathe¬ 
matical and experimental ability, and finally the conclusion 
was reached that in a high vacuum tube the electric charge is 
carried by partides which have a mass only a fraction, as above 
mention^, of that of the hydrogen atom, but which carry a 
charge equal to the unit electric charge of the hydrogen ion as 
found by electrochemical researches.* P. E. A. Lenard made 
in 1894 (JVied. Ann. Phys., 51, p. *25) the discovery that these 
cathode particles or corpuscles could pass through a window 
of thin sheet aluminium placed in the wall of the vacuum tube 
and give rise to a dass of radiation called the Lenard rays. 
W. C. Rbntgen of Munich made in 1896 his remarkable discovery 
of the so-called X or Rfintgen rays, a class of radiation produced 
by the impact of the cathode partides against an impervious 
metallic screen or anticathode placed in the vacuum tube. 
The study of Rdntgen rays was ardently pursued by the prindpal 
physicists in Europe during the years 1^7 and 1898 and subse¬ 
quently. The principal property of these Rfintgen rays which 
attracted public attention was their power of passing through 
many solid bodies and afiecting a photc^phic plate. Hence 
some substances were opaque to them and others transparent. 
TIm astonishing feat of photographing the bones of the living 
ammal within the tissues soon rendered the Rdntgen rays 
indispensable in surgery and directed an army of investigators 
to their study. 

Radioaefivity .—One outcome of all this was toe discovery 
by H. Becquerel in 1896 that mmerals containing uranium, and 
particularly the mineml known as pitchblende, had the power 
of affecting sensitive photographic plates endosed in a black 
paper envdope when toe mmew was placed on the outside, as 


I See J. J. Thomson, Proc. Roy, Inst. Land., 1897, 15, p. 419; 
alK) I/lag.. 1899. [31,48. P. 547- 
' Later results show that toe mass of a hydrogen atom is not far 
from I <3 X 10-** gramme and that the unit atomic charge or natural 
unit of electricity is i -3 x 10-* of an electromagnetic C.G.S. unit. 
The mass of the electron or corpuscle is (7:0 x ro-** gramme and its 
diameter is 3 X i«->* centiinetre. The diameter of a chemical atom is 
of toe order of 10-1 cefimnetre. 

Sm H. a. Lorenta, "The Electron Theory,” Etsitrolseimuelu 
ZMuhrtft, 1905,26, p. 584; or Scimee Abstracts, 1903, 8, A, p. 603. 


well as of discharging a charged electroscope (Com, Rend., 1896, 
122, p. 420). This research opened a way of approach to toe 
phenomena of radioactivity, and the history of the steps by which 
P. Curie and Madame Curie were finally led to the discovery of 
radium is one of the most fascinating i^pters in the history of 
science. The study of radium and radioactivity (see Radio¬ 
activity) led before long to the further remarkable knowledge 
that these so-called radioactive materials project into surround¬ 
ing space particles or corpuscles, some of which are identical 
with those projected from the cathode in a high vacuum tube, 
together with others of a different nature. The study of radio¬ 
activity was pursued with great ability not only by the Curies 
and A. Debierne, who associated himself with them, in France, 
but by E. Rutherford and F. Soddy in Canada, and by J. J. 
Thomson, Sir William Crookes, Sir WiUiam Ramsay and others 
in England. 

Electronic Theory ,—The final outccane of these investigations 
was toe hypothesis that Thomson’s corpuscles or particles 
composing the cathode discharge in a high vacuum tube must 
be looked upon as the ultimate constituent of what we call 
negative electricity; in other words, they are atoms of negative 
electricity, possessing, however, inertia, and these negative 
electrons are components at any rate of the chemical atom. 
Each electron is a point-ch^e of negative electricity equal to 
3-9 X 10"“ of an electrostatic unit or to 1 -3 x 10“* of an electro¬ 
magnetic unit, and the ratio of its charge to its mass is nearly 
2 X10* using E.M. units. For toe hydrogen atom toe ratio of 
charge to mass asriedueed from electrolysis is about 10*. HeiKe 
the mass of an electron is ** hydrogen atom. 

No one has yet been aWe to isolate positive electrons, or to give 
a complete demonstration that the whole inertia of matter is 
only electric inertia due to what may be called the inductance 
of the electrons. Prof. Sir J. Larmor developed in a series of 
very able papers (Phil. Trans,, 1894, 185 ; 1895, 186; 1897, 
190), and subsequently in hit book Aether and Matter (1900), a 
remarkable hypothesis of the structure of the electron or cor¬ 
puscle, which he regwds as simply a strain centre in the aether 
or electromagnetic medium, a chemical atom being a collection 
of positive and negative electrons or strain centres in stable 
orbital motion round their common centre of mass (see Aether). 
J. J. Thomson also developed this hypothesis in a profoundly 
interesting manner, and we may therefore summarize very 
briefly the views held on the nature of electricity and matter 
at the banning of the 20th century by saying that the term 
electridty had come to be regarded, in part at least, as a collective 
name for electrons, which m turn must be considered as con¬ 
stituents of the chemical atom, furthermore as centres of certain 
lines of self-locked and permanent strain existing in the universal 
aether or electromagnetic medium. Atoms of matter are com¬ 
posed of congeries of electrons and the inertia of matter is probably 
therefore only the inertia of toe electromi^etic medium.* 
Electric waves are produced wherever electrons are accelerated 
or retarded, that is, whenever the velocity of an electron is 
changed or accelerated positively or n^atively. In every solid 
body there is a continual atomic dissociation, the result of which 
is that mixed up with the atoms of chemical matter composing 
them we have a greater or less percentage of free electrons. 
The operation called an electric current consists in a diffusion 
or movement of these electrons through matter, and this is 
controUed by laws of diffusion which are similar to those of the 
diffusion of liquids or gases. Electromotive force is due to a 
differtoce in the density of the electronic population in different 
or identical conducting bodies, and whilst the electrons can 
move freely through so-called conductors their motion is much 
more hindered or restricted in non-conductors. Electric charge 
consists, therefore, in on excess or deficit of negative electrons 
in a body. In the hands of H. A. Lorentz, P. K. L. Drude, J. j[. 
TTiomson, J. Larmor and many others, the electronic hypothesis 
of matter and of electricity Kas been developed in great detail 
and may be said to represent toe outcome of modem researches 
upon dectrical phenomena. 

> See J. J. Thomson, Electricity and Matter (London, 1904). 
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The reader may be referred for an admirable summary of the 
theories of electricity prior to the advent of the electronic 
hypothesis to J. J. Thomson’s “ Rep<^ on Electrical Theories ” 
(Brit. Assoc. Report, 1885), in which he divides electrical 
theories enunciated during the 19th century into four classes, 
and summarizes the opinions and tiysories of A. M. AmpAre, 
H. G. Grassman, C. F. Gauss, W. E. Weber, G. F. B. Riemann, 
R. J. E. Clausius, F. E. Neumann and H. von Helmholtz. 

Bibliograpby.—F araday, Experimental Researches in Elec¬ 
tricity (3 vols., London, 1839, 1844, 1855); A. A. De la Rive, Treatise 
oil Electricity (3 vols., Inndion, 1853, 1858); J. Clerk Maxwell, A 
Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism (2 vols., 3rd ed., 1892); id., 
Scientific Papers (2 vob., edited Iw Sir W. J. Niven, Cambridge, 
1890); H. M. Noad, A Manual of Electricity (2 vols., London, 1833, 
1837); J. J. Thomson, Recent Researches in Electricity and Magnetism 
(Oxford, 1893); id., Conduction of Electricity through Gases (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1903); id.. Electricity and Matter (London, 1904); O, 
Heaviside, Electromagnetic Theory (London, 1893); O. J. Lodge, 
Modern Views of Electricity (London, 1889); E. Mascart and J. 
Joubert, A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, Englisli trans. by 
E. Atkinson (2 vols., London, 1883); Park Benjamin, The Intellectual 
Rise in Electricity (London, 1893) ; G. C. Foster and A. W. Porter, 
Electricity and Magnetism (London, 1903) ; A. Giw, A Treatise on 
Magnetism and Electricity (London, 1898); H. W. Watson and S. H. 
Biirbury, The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism 
(2 vois., 1883); lord Kelvin (Sir Wiliiam Thomson), Mathematical 
and Physical Papers (3 vols., Cambridge, 1882); Lord Rayleigh, 
Scientific Papers (4 vols., Cambridge, 1903); A. Winkelmann, 
Handhuch der Physih, vols. iii. and iv. (Breslau, 1903 and 1903; 
a mine of wealth for references to original papers on electricity and 
magnetism from the earliest date up to modem' times). For 
particuiar information on the modem Electronic theory the reader 
may consult W. Kaufmann, " The Developments of the Electron 
Idea," Physihalische Zeitschrift (1st of Oct. it»oi), or The Electrician 
(igoi), 48, p. 95; H. A. Lorentz, The Theory of Electrons (1909); 
E. E. Fournier d’Albe, The Electron Theory (London, 1906) ; H. 
Abraham and P. Langevin, lons^ Electrons, Corpuscles (Paris, 1903); 
J. A. Fleming, " The Electronic Theory of Electricity," Popular 
Science Monthly (May 1902) ; Sir Oiiver J. Lxidge, Electrons, or the 
Nature and Properties of Negative Electricity (Inndoii, 1907). (J.A.F.) 

ELECTRICITY SUPPLY. I. General Principles.—Tht im¬ 
provements made in the dynamo and electric motor between 
1870 and 1880 and also in the details of the arc and incandescent 
electric lamp towards the close of that decade, induced engineers 
to turn their attention to the question of the private and public 
supply of electric current for the purpose of lighting and power. 
T. A. Edison 1 and St G. Lane Fox “ were among the first to see 
the possibilities and advantages of public electric supply, and 
to devise plans for its practical establishment. If a supply 
of electric current has to bo furnished to a building the option 
exists in many cases of drawing from a public supply or of 
generating it by a private plant. 

Private Plants. —In spite of a great amount of ingenuity 
devoted to the development of the primary battery and the 
thermopile, no means of generation of large currents can compete 
in economy with the dynamo. Hence a private electric generating 
plant involves the erection of a dynamo which may be driven 
either by a steam, gas or oil engine, or by power obtaioed by 
means of a turbine from a low or high fall of water. It may be 
either directly coupled to the motor, or driven by a belt j and 
it may be either a continuous-current machine or an alternator, 
and if the latter, either single-j^ase or polyphase. Tlie con¬ 
venience of being able to employ storage batteries in connexion 
with a private-supply system is so great that unless power has 
to be transmitted long distances, the invariable rule is to employ 
a continuous-current dynamo. Where space is valuable this 
is always coupled direct to the motor; and if a steam-engine 
is employed, an enclosed engine is most cleanly and compact. 
Where coal or heating gas is available, a gas-engine is exceedingly 
convenient, since it requires little attention. Where coal gas 
is not available, a Dowson gas-producer can be employed. The 
oil-engine has ^en so improv^ that it is extenswely used in 
combmation with a direct-coupled or belt-driven dynamo and 
thus forms a favourite and easily-managed plant for private 
electric lighting. Lead storage cells, however, as at present 
made, when charged by a steam-driven (tynamo deteriorate Ihss 

‘ British Patent Specification, No. 3306 of 1878, and No. 60a of 
1880. • Rad. No. 3988 of 1878. 


rapi^ than when an oS-^Mglne is employed, the reason being 
that 'tile charging cuitent is more irre^lar in the lattw case; 
since the single cylinder oil-engine only makes an impulse evtty 
other revolution. In corniesdOn' with the generator, it is almost 
the invariable custom to piit down a second^ batt^ of storage 
cells, to enable the supply to be given ititer the engine hiustojpped. 
This is necessary, not only as a security for the continuity of 
supply, but because otherwise the costs of labour in running 
the engine night and day become excessive. The storage batt^ 
gives Its' supply automatically, but the dyiuuno and Cngise 
require incessant skilled attendance. If ^ building to be 
lighted is at some distance from the eng^^house the battery 
should be placed in the basement of the buildingj^ and under¬ 
ground or overhead conductors, to convey the c|iMging current, 
lirought to it from the dynamo. 

It 1$ usual, in the case of electric lighting installations, to reckon 
all lamps in their equivalent number of 8 candle power (c.p.) 
incandescent lamps. In lighting a private house or builaing, 
the first thing to be done is to settle the total number of incan¬ 
descent lamps and their size, whether ja c.p., z6 c.p. or 8 c.p. 
Lamps of 5 c.p. can be used with advantage in small bedrooms 
and passages. Each candle-power in the case of a carbon filament 
lamp can be taken as equiv^ent to 3-5 watts, or the 8 c.p. lamp 
as equal to 30 watts, the r6 c.p. lamp to 60 watts, and so on. 
In the case of metallic filament lamps about i-o or 1-25 watts. 
Hence if the equivalent of 100 carbon filament 8 c.p. lamps is 
required in a building the maximum electric power-supply avail¬ 
able must be 3000 watte or 3 kilowatts. The next matter to 
consider is the pressure of supply. If the battery can be in a 
position near the building to be lighted, it is best to use loo-vok 
incandescent lamps and enclosed arc lamps, which can be 
worked singly off the loo-volt circuit. If, however, the lamps 
are scattered over a wide area, or in separate buildings somewhat 
far apart, as in a college or hospital, it may be better to select aoo 
volte as tile supply pressure. Arc lamps can then be worked three 
in series with added resistance. The third step is to select the size 
of the dynamo unit and the amount of spare plant. It is desir¬ 
able that there should be at least three dynamos, two of which 
are capable of taking the whole of the fuB load, the third being 
reserved to replace either of the others when required. The 
total power to be absorbed by the lamps and motors (if any) 
being given, together with an allowance for extensions, the size 
of the dynamos can be settled, and the power of the engines 
required to drive them determined. A good rule to follow is 
that the indicated horse-power (l.H.P.) of the engine should be 
double the dynamo full-load output in kilowatts) that is to 
say, for a lo-kilowatt dynamo an'engine should be capable of 
giving 20 indicated (not nominal) H.P. From the l.H.P. of the 
engine, if a steam engine, the size of the boiler required for steam 
production becomes known. For small plants it is safe to reckon 
that, including water waste, boiler capacity should be pro¬ 
vided equal to evaporating 40 lb of water per hour for every 
l.H.P. of the engine. The locomotive boiler is a convenient 
form ; but where large amounts of steam are required, some 
modification of the Lancashire boiler or the water-tube boBer 
is generally adopted. In settling the electromotive force of 
the dynamo to be employed, attention must be paid to the 
question of charging secondary cells, if these ore used. If a 
secondary battery is employed in connexion with roo-volt lamps, 
it is usual to put in S3 or 54 cells., The electromotive force of 
these cells varies between 2-2 and i*8 volte as they discharge ; 
hence the above number of ceUs is sufficient for mointainine the 
necessary electromotive force. For charging, however, it is 
necessary to provide 2-5 volts per ceU, and the dynamo must 
therefore have an electromotive force of 135 volte, plus any 
voltage required to overcome the faU of potential in the cable 
connecting the dynamo with the secondary battery. Suppocing 
this to be 10 volte, it is safe to install dynamos having an eirctro- 
motive force of 130 volte, since means of resistance in the 
field circuits this electromotive force can be lowered to no or 
115 if it is required at any time to dispense with the battery. 
The size of the secondary ceU wiB be detennined by the nature 
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of the supply to be given after the dynamos have been stopped. 
It is usual to provide sufiioient storage capacity to run aU the 
lan^ for three or four hours without assistance from .the dynama 

As an example taken fiom actual practiee, the following figuns 
give the capacity of the plant put down to supply joc 8 lamps 
m a hospitu. The dynamos were 15-umt machines, having a fuU- 
load capacity of too amperes at 150 volts, each coupled dirrot to an 
engine of *5 H.P.; and a double plant of this description was supplied 
fitm two sitevl locofnotive boilers, each capable of evaporating 800 lb 
od waterper hour. One dynamoduting the day was used for barging 
the storage battery of 54 cells; and at night the discharge from the 
cells, together with the current from one of the dynamos, supplied 
the lamps until Ific heaviest part Of the load had t>Kn taken ; after 
that the euirent was drawn from the batteries alone. In working 
such a plant it is necessary to have the meansof varying the electro¬ 
motive force of the dynamo as the charging of the cells proceeds. 
When they are nearly exhausted, their electromotive force is less 
than 2 volts ; but as the charging proceeds, a comlter-electromotive 
force is gradiiaUy.lniUt up,.BW the engineer-in-chaige has to raise 
the volta^ of the Aynamo in order to maintain a cimstaat charging 
current. This is e^ted W having the dynamos designed to give 
normally the highest E.M.F. reijuircd, and then inserting resistance 
in their field circuits to reduce it as may be necessary. The space 
and ottondanoe acquired for an oU-engine plant are much less than 
for nateam-engine. 

Public Supfdy.—The methods at present in successful operation 
for public electric supply fall into two broad divisions(1) 
contmuous-current systems and (2) altemating-ourrent systems. 
Continuous-current systems are mtber low- or high-pressure. 
In the former the current is generated by dynamos af: some 
pressure less than 500 volts, generally about 460 volts, and is 
supplied to users at half this pressure by means of a three-wire 
system (see below) of distribution, with or without the addition 
of storage batteries. 

The general arrangements of a low-pressure contmuous-current 
town supply station are as follows;—steam is the motive 
i^_ power selected, it is generated under ail the best 
fntgaiu conditions of economy by a battery of boilers, and 
1 supplied to engines which are now abnost invariably 
coupled direct, each to its ovm dynamo, on one 
common bedplate; a multipolar dynamo is most 
usually employed, coupled direct to an enclosed engine. Parsons 
or Curtis steam tuitbines (see Steak-Engine) are frequently 
selected, since experience has shown that the costs of oil and 
attendance are far less for this type than for the reciprocarting 
engine, whilst the floor space and, therefore, the building cost 
are greatly reduced. In choosing the size of unit to be adopted, 
the engineer has need of considerable experience and discretion, 
and also a full knowledge of the nature of the public demand 
for electric current. The rule is to choose as large units as possible, 
consistent with security, because they are proportionately 
more economical than small ones. The over-all efficiency of a 
stemn dynamo—that is,, the ratio between the electrical power 
output, reckoned say in kilowatts, and the I.H.P. of the 
engine, reckoned in the same units-^ a number which falls 
rapidly as the load decreases, but at full load may reach some 
such value as 80 or 85 %. It is common to specify the efficiency, 
as above defined, whi^ must be attained by the plant at fuU- 
load, and tlsO' the efficiencies at quarter- and half-load which 
must be reached or exceeded. Hence in the selection of the size 
of the units the engineer is guided by the consideration that 
whatever units are. in use shdl be as nearly as possible fully 
loaded. If the demand on the station is chiefly for electric 
lighting, it varies during the hours of the day and night with 
tolerable regularity. If the output of the station, either in 
amperes- or watts, is represmted by the ordinates of a curve, 
the abscissae of which represent the hours of the day, this load 
diagram^ for a supply station with.'Bghting load only, is a curve 
such os is shown m fig z, having a high pe^ somewh«e between 
6 and S-e.iA The area enclosed by ^ia load-diagram compared 
with the su-ea of the ciroumseribii^ rectangle is caUed the load- 
factor of the stutioD. Hiis varies from day to day during the 
year, but onitfteAweram for asimple lighting load is not genendly 
above. 10. or jt» ^, mil may be lower, 'finis Ihe total output 
frona the stutfon is only some i»% on am average of that which 
it VDuld he ifthaeupp^ were at all times-equal<tO)Ae maiiimun 
I 


demand. Roughly speaking, therefore, the total output of an 
electric supply station, fumishiqg current chiefly for electric 
lighting, is at best equal to about two hours’ supply during the 
day at full load. Hence during the greater part of the twenty- 
fmir hours a large part of the plant u lyii$ idle. It is usuid to 
provide certain sm^l sets, of steam dynamos, called the daylight 
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machines, for supplying the demand during the day and later 
part of the evening, the remainder of the machines being called 
into requisition only for a short time. Provision must l^' made 
for sufficient reserve of phmt, so that the breakdown of one or 
more sets will not cripple the output of the station. 

Assuming current to be supplied at about 460 volts by difierent 
and separate steam dynamos, I)y,, Dyj (fig. 2), the machines are 
connected through proper amperemetere and volt¬ 
meters with omnibus bars, 0,, Oj, 0„ on a main switch- ' 

board, so that any dynamo can be put in connexion tyMUm. 
or removed. The switchboard is generally divided 
into three parts—one panel for the connexions of the positive 
feeders, Fj, with the positive terminals; of the generators; one for 
the negative feeders, F,, and negative generator terminals; 
vbile from the third (or middle-wire panel) proceed an equal 
number of midiflE-wire feeders, Fj. 'These sets of conductors 
are led out mto tiie district to be supplied with current, and are 
there connected into a distributing system, consisting of three 
separate insulated conductors, D^, I)^, D^, respectively called the 
positive, middle and negative distributing mains. The lamps 
in the houses, Hj, Hj, Sic., are connected between the middle and 
negative, and the middle and positive, mains by smaller suppty 
and service wires. As far as possible the numbers of lamps 
installed on the two sides of the system are kept equal; but since 
it is not possible to control the consumption of current, it becomes 
necessary to provide at the station two small dynamos called 
the balancing machines, Bi, Bj, amnected respectively between 
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the middle and pwitive and the middle and negative omnibus 
bars. 'These maebiaes may have their shafts connected together, 
or they may be driven Ity separate steam dynamos; tltfir 
function is to supply the difievence in the totid current circulating 
through the whole of tJse lamps re^ecrivelycn the two opposite 
sides of the middle wire. If storage batteries are empbyed in 
the station, it is usual to mstall two complete batteries, Sj, S„ 
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vrfikih MB piaeed in a aapwMe tiatterjr room and •smneoted of tiso d$maino« uid batt«^ >00 dut th» loaSj on tite supplr 
bstwoen the middle omnibus bar and the two «H»r omnibus dynamos is idways eonstani Under tl»se'ebnd!tioM the main 
bars. The extra eleotromotive force required to charge these e^neo can be worked aK tile time at theit 
bathes is supi^ied by ^-smaH dynamos b],bj,eaBedi*0M<irs. aeonomy and a smalfer engine plant essayed. IftiieloMiln 
It is not unusual to join together the two balancing dynam« the station rises above the fixed amount, the battwies discharge 
and the two Asters on one common bedplate, the shafts being in parallel' with the station dynamos; if it falls below, the 
coupled and in line, and to employ m oalanGing machines as batteries are diatged and the station dynamos take llto external 
electromotors to drive the boosters as required. By the use of load. 

rstwriWeJewtew, such as those made by the Lancashire Dynamo Tbe geneitd arrangements of a low-pressure si^pfy station 
& Motor Company unito the patents of Turnbull 5 c M“Leod, areshowb infigs. 3 and4. It consists of a bmlerdtouse emitaining 
having four field windmgs on the booster magnets (see The a bank of boilers, either Lancashire nr Babcodk fit WUcox being 
Electrician, 1904, p. 30$}, Jtis possible to adjust the relative duty geaeraUy used'(tee Boteer), whieh fimdsh i'team to tile engines 



Fios. 3 and 4.—'Low-pressure Supply Statfon. 
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and dynamos, provision beiiK made by duplicate steam-pipes 
or a ring main so that the fauure of a single engine or dynamo 
does not cripple the whole suRjly. The furnace 
gases are taken through an economizer (generally 
Green’s) so that they give up their heat to the cold 
feed water. If condensing water is available the engines 
are worked condensing, and this is on essential condition of 
economy when steam turbines are employed. Hence, either 
a condensing water pond or a cooling tower has to be provided 
to cool the condensing water and enable it to be used over and 
over again. Preferably the station should be situated near a 
river or canal and a railway siding. The steam dynamos are 
generally arranged in an engine-room so as to be overlooked 
from a switchtmrd gallery (fig. 3), from which all the control 
is carried out. The boiler furnaces are usually stoked by auto¬ 
matic stokers. Owing to the relatively small load factor (say 
8 or 10 %) of a Station pving electric supply for lighting only, 
the object of every station engineer is to cultivate a demand for 
electric current f^, power during the day-time by encouraging 
the use of electric motors for lifts and other purposes, but above 
all to create a demand for traction purposes. Hence most urban - 
stations now supply current not only for electric lighting but 
for running the town tramway system, and this traction load 
being chiefly a daylight load serves to keep the plant enployed 
and remunerative. It is usual to furnish a continuous current 
supply for traction at 500 or 600 volts, although some station 
engineers are advocating the use of higher voltages. In those 
stations which supply current for traction, but which have a 
widely scattered lighting load, double current dynamos are often 
employed, fumislung from one and the same armature a 
continuous current for traction purposes, and an alternating 
current for lighting purposes. 

In some places a high voltage system of electric supply by 
continuous current is adopted. In this case the current is 
iHja- generated at a pressure of 1000 or 3000 volts, and 
prvnurt transmitted from the generating station by conductors, 
coatteiwa* called high-pressure feeders, to certain sub-centres 
tuppiy. Qj. transformer centres, which are either buildings 
alxive ground or cellars or excavations under the ground. In 
these transformer centres are placed machines, called continuotts- 
current transformers, which transform the electric energy and 
create a secondary electric current at a lower pressure, perliaps 
100 or 150 volts, to be supplied by distributing mains to users 
(see Transformers). From these sub-centres insulated con¬ 
ductors are run back to the generating station, by which the 
engineer can start or stop the continuous-current rotatory 
transformers, and at the same time inform himself as to their 
proper action and the electromotive force at the secondary 
terminals. This system was first put in practice in Oxford, 
England, and hence has been sometimes called by Britbh 
engineers “ the Oxford system,” It is now in operation in a 
number of places in England, such as Wolverhampton, Walsall, 
and Shoreditch in London. It has the advantage that in con¬ 
nexion with the low-pressure distributing system secondary 
batteries can be employed, so that a storage of electric energy 
is efiected. Further, continuous-current arc lamps can be worked 
in series off the high-pressure mains, that is to say, sets of 20 
to 40 arc lamps can be operated for the purpose of street lighting 
by means of the high-pressure continuous current. 

The alternating current systems in operation at the present 
time aie the single-phase system, with distributing transformers 
or transformer sub-centres, and the polyphase systems, 
in which the alternating current is transformed down 
into an alternating current of low pressure, or, by means 
of rotatory transformers, mto a continuous current. 
The general arrangement of a single-phase alternating-current 
system is as follows: The generating station contains a number 
of alternators, Aj A, (fig. 5), producing sit^le-phase alternating 
current, either at 1000, sooo, or sometimes, as at Deptford and 
oth^ places, 10,000 vo^.- This current is distributed from the 
station either at the pmssure at which it is generated, or after 
bei^f transformed up to a higher pressure by the transformer T. 


The alternators are sometimes worked in parallel^ that is to 
say, all furnish their current to two common omnibus bars on a 
h%h-{»:essure switchboard, and each is switched into circuit at 
the moment when it is brought into step with ^ other machines, 
as shown by some form of phase-indicator. In some cases, 
instead of the high-pressipa feeders starting from omnibus bars, 
each alternator wor^ independently and the feeders are grouped 



together on the various alternators as required. A number of 
high-pressure feeders are carried from the main switchboard to 
various transformer sub-centres or else run throughout the 
district to which current is to be furnished. If the system laid 
down is the transformer sub-centre system, then at each of these 
sub-centres is placed a battery of altemating-currenttransformers, 
Tj Tj Tj, having their primary circuits all joined in parallel to 
the terminals of the high-pressure feeders, and their secondary 
circuits oil joined in parallel on a distributing main, suitable 
switches and cut-outs being interposed. The pressure of the 
current is then transformed down by these transformers to the 
required supply pressure. The secondary circuits of these 
transformers are generally provided with three terminals, so as 
to supply the low-pressure side on a three-wire system. It is 
not advisable to coimect together directly the secondary circuits 
of all the different sub-centres, because then a fault or short 
circuit on one secondary system affecu all the others. In banking 
together transformers in this manner in a sub-station it is 
necessary to take care that the transformation ratio and 
secondary drop (see Transformers) are exactly the same, 
otherwise one transformer will lake more than its full share of 
the load and will become overheated. The transformer sub¬ 
station system can only be adopted where the area of suppls- 
is tolerably compact. Where the consumers lie scattered over 
a large area, it is necessary to carry the high-pressure mains 
throughout the area, and to place a separate transformer or 
transformers in each building. From a financial point of view, 
this “house-to-house system” of alternating-current supply, 
generally speaking, is less satisfactory in results than the trans¬ 
former sub-centre system. In the latter some of the transformers 
can be switched off, either by hand or by automatic apparatus, 
during the time when the load is light, and then no power is 
expended in magnetizing their cores. But with the house-to- 
house system the whole of the transformers continually remain 
connected with the high-pressure circuits ; hence in the case of 
supply stations which have only an ordinary electric lighting 
lo^, and therefore a load-factor not above 10 %, the efficiency 
of distribution is considerably? diminished. 

The single-phase alternating-current system is defective in 
that it cannot be readily combined with secondary batteries for 
the storage of dectric energy. Hence in many places preference 
is now given to the polyphase system. In such a system a poly¬ 
phase alternating current, either two- or three-phase, is trans¬ 
mitted from the generating station at a pressure of 5000 to 
10,000 volts, or sometimes higher, and at various sub-stations 
is transformed down, first by static transformers into an alter¬ 
nating current of lower prasure, say 500 volts, and then by 
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vrfikih MB piaeed in a aapwMe tiatterjr room and •smneoted of tiso d$maino« uid batt«^ >00 dut th» loaSj on tite supplr 
bstwoen the middle omnibus bar and the two «H»r omnibus dynamos is idways eonstani Under tl»se'ebnd!tioM the main 
bars. The extra eleotromotive force required to charge these e^neo can be worked aK tile time at theit 
bathes is supi^ied by ^-smaH dynamos b],bj,eaBedi*0M<irs. aeonomy and a smalfer engine plant essayed. IftiieloMiln 
It is not unusual to join together the two balancing dynam« the station rises above the fixed amount, the battwies discharge 
and the two Asters on one common bedplate, the shafts being in parallel' with the station dynamos; if it falls below, the 
coupled and in line, and to employ m oalanGing machines as batteries are diatged and the station dynamos take llto external 
electromotors to drive the boosters as required. By the use of load. 

rstwriWeJewtew, such as those made by the Lancashire Dynamo Tbe geneitd arrangements of a low-pressure si^pfy station 
& Motor Company unito the patents of Turnbull 5 c M“Leod, areshowb infigs. 3 and4. It consists of a bmlerdtouse emitaining 
having four field windmgs on the booster magnets (see The a bank of boilers, either Lancashire nr Babcodk fit WUcox being 
Electrician, 1904, p. 30$}, Jtis possible to adjust the relative duty geaeraUy used'(tee Boteer), whieh fimdsh i'team to tile engines 



Fios. 3 and 4.—'Low-pressure Supply Statfon. 
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Tb« arrangement and nature of tbe external conductors 
depends on the system of electric st^iy in which tibey' are used. 
In the case of continuous-current supply for inoaaideBOent 
electric %hting and motive power in small units, when 1iie 
external conductors are laid down on the three-wire ^^stem, 



Fiq. 6.—Armonwd Concentric 
Cable (Section). 

1 C, Inner conductor. 

OC, Outer conductor. 

I, Insulation. 

L, Lead sheath. 

S, Steel armour. 

H, Hemp covering. 



C, Copper conductor. 
1, Insmtion. 

L, Lead sheath. 

H, Hemp covering. 

S, Steel armour. 


■each main or branch cable in the street consists of a set of three 
conductors called the positive, middle and negative. Of these 
triple conductors some run from the supj^y station to various 
points in the area of supply without being tapped, and are called 
the jffdtrs ; others, called the distr^HOing mains, are used for 
making connexions with the service lines of the consumers, one 
service line, as already explained, being connected to the middle 
conductor, and the other to either the positive or the negative 
one. Since the middle conductor serves to convey oidy the 
difference between the currents being used on the two sides of ’ 
the system, it is smaller in section than the positive and negative 
ones. In laying out tbe system great judgment has to be exercised 
as to tbe selection of the points of attachment of the feeders 
to the distributing mains, the object being to ke^ a coiMtant 
electric pressure or voltage between the two service-lines in all 
the houses independently of the varying demand iar current. 
Legally the suppliers are under regulations to keep the supply 
voltage constant within 4% either way above or below the 
standard pressure. As a matter of fact very few stations do 
maintain such good regulation. Hence a considerable variation 
in the light given by the incandescent lamps is observed, since 
file candle-power of carbon glow lamps -varies as ^e fifth or 
Nxth power of the voltage of supply, i.e. a variation of only 
.1 % in the supply pressure affects the resulting candle-power 
of the lamps to the extent of 10 or is %. This variation is, how¬ 
ever, less in the case of metallic filament lamps (see Lighting ; 
£feeW). In the service-lines are inserted the meters for measur¬ 
ing the electric energy supplied to the customer (see Meter, 
Electric). 

In the interior of houses and buildings the conductors generally 
consist of in^-rulber-cevered cables laid in wood casing. 
The copper wire must be tinned and then covered, 
first with a layer of unvulcanized pure india-rubber, 
then with a layer of vulcanised rubber, and lastly 
with one or more layers of protective cotton twist or tape. No 
conductor of this character employed for interior house-wiring 
should have a smaller insuktion resistance than 300 megohms 
per mile when tested with a pressure of 600 volts after soaking 
34 hours in water. The wood casing should, if placed in damp 
positions or under plaster, be well varnished with waterproof 
vamiriL As far as possible all joints in the run of the cable 
should be avoided by the use of the so-called looping-in system, 
and after the wiring is compete, oareM tests for insuktion 
riiould be mads. The Institution of Electrical Engmeers of 
Great Britahi Mre dntem up ruks to be foKowed in interior 
houte^wiiilig, asd-the prindpal Eire Insurance offices, fdllowing 
the lead of the Phoenix Fire Office, of London, have made 


reguktions which, if foUowcd, are a caifegisairi tigiimst bad 
workmanship and nauhmg possibility’ of ^damage by When 

fires having an electric origin have taken .pdace, they have in¬ 
variably been traced to some breach of thme rules. Opinions 
differ, however, as to the vidue and security of this method of 
laying interior conductor^ in buildings, and two lor three alter¬ 
native systems have been much employed, in one of these, 
called the inttrior conduit system, highly insolating watteproof 
and practieidly fireproof tubes or conduits repkce the wooden 
casing; these, being either of plain insulating material, or 
covered with brass or steel armour, may be placed under plMtor 
or against w^s. They are connected bends or joint-b<«es. 
The insukted wires being drawn into them, any short circuit or 
heating of the wire cannot give rise to a fire, as it can only take 
place in the interior of a non-mflammable tube. A third system 
of electric light wiring is the safety conoentric system, in -which 
concentric conductors are used. The inner one, whiih is well 
insulated, consists of a copper-atmnded cable. The outer may 
ba a galvanized iron strand, a copper tape or braid, or a brass 
tube, and is therefore necessarily connected with the earth. A 
fourA system consists in the employment of twin insulated 
wires twisted together and sheathed with a lead tube; the 
conductor thus formed can be fastened by stages against walls, 
or laid under pkster or floors. 

The general arrangement for distributing current to the 
different portions of a building for the purpose of electric lighting 
is to run up one or more rising mains, from 'wiuch branches are 
taken off to distributing boxes on each floor, and from these 
boxes to carry various branch circuits to the lamps. At the 
distributing boxes are collected the cut-outs and switches 
controlling the various circuits. When alternating currents 
are employed, it is usual to select as a type of conductor either 
twin-twisted conductor or concentric; and the employment 
of these types of cable, rather than two separate cables, is 
essential in any case where there are telephone or telegraph 
■wires in proximity, for odierwise the alternating current would 
create inductive disturbances in -the telephone circuit. The 
house-'wiring sdso comprises -the detrik of switches for controlling 
the lamps, cut~outs or fuses for preventing an excess of current 
passing, and fixtures or supports for lamps often of an omamentri 
character. Far the details of these, special treatises on electric 
interior wiring must be consulted. 

For iurtber iniormation the tead<tr.inay bo referred to the following 
books H. ’Wordtegham, Centtal Electrtcal Stationf (London, 
1901): A. Gay and C. V. Yeaman, Central Station Electricity Supply 
(London, 1906); S. P. Thompson, Dynemo Electric Machinery (2 
■vols., l.ondon, 1905); E. Tremlett cSurter and T. Davies, Motive 
Power and Hearing (London, 1906); W. C. Clinton, Electric Wiring 
^nd ed., London, 1906); W. I’erren Maycock, Elearu Wiring, 
Fitting, Switches and Lamps (London, 1899); D. Salomons, Electric 
Light Installations (London, 1894); Stuart A. Russell, Electric Light 
Cables (London, 1901): F. A. C. Perrinc, Conductors for Electrical 
Distribution (London, 1903); E. Rosenberg, W. Vf, Haldane Gee 
and C. Kuubrunner, EUctrietd Engineering (London, 1903): E. C. 
MetceiieJ’ractical Electric Wiring for Lighting Jnstallations (I.ondon, 
1905); F. C. Ikphacl, The Wireman’s Pocket Pooh (london, 
I 903 )’ (J A. F.) 

ii. Commerdd Aspects.—To enable the public supply entM- 
prises referred to in the foregoing section to be carried out in 
England, statutory powers became necessary to break , 
up the streets. In the early days a few small stations 
were established for the supply of electricitjr writhin “ block ’’ 
buildings, or by means of overhead wires within restricted areas, 
but the limitations proved uneconomical and the installations 
were for ti« most part merged into larger undertakings sanc¬ 
tioned ly parliamentary powers. In the year 1879 the British 
government had its attention directed for the first time to electric 
lighting as a possible subject for legislation, and the consideration 
of the then existing state of electric lighting was referred to a 
select committee of the House of Commons. No legislative 
action, however, was taken at that time. In fact the invention 
of the incandescent lamp was incomplete—Edison’s British 
master-patent was only filed in Great Britain in November 
1879. In 1881 and r88a electrical exhibitions were hold in Paris 
and at tlie Crystal Palace, Inndon, where the improved electric 
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incandescent lamp was brought b^ie the Kcneral pid)lic. In 
1883 parliament passed the first Electric Lighting Act, and 
considwable speculation ensued, lix aggregate capital of the 
companies registered in i88*-i883’ to carry out the publu: 
supply of electricity in the United Kingdom amount^ to 
/i 5,000,000, but the onerous condi^ons of 'the act deterred 
mvestors from proceeding ■with the enterprise. iNirt one of ti«e 
sixty-two provisional orders granted to companies in ^883 under 
the act was carried out. In 1884 the Board of Trade received 
only four applications for provisional orders, and during the 
subsequent four years 'only one order was granted. Capitidists 
declined to go on with a business whidh if successful could be 
taken away from them by local authorities at the end of twenty- 
one years upon terms of paying only the then value of the plant, 
lands and buildings, without regard to past or future profits, 
goodwill or other considerations. The electrical industry in 
Great Britain ripened at a time when public opinion was averse 
to the creation of further monopolies, the general belief being 
that railway, water and gas companies had in the past received 
valuable concessions on terms which did not sufficiently safe¬ 
guard the interests of the community. The great development 
of industries by means of private enterprise in the early part 
of the 19th century product a reaction which in the latter part 
of the century had the effect of discouraging the creation by 
private enterprise of undertakings partaking of the nature of 
monopolies ; and at the same time efforts were made to strengthen 
local and municipal institutions by investing them with wider 
functions. There were no fixed principles governing the relations 
between the state or municipal authorities and commercial 
companies rendering monopoly services. The new conditions 
imposed on private enterprise for the purpose of safeguarding 
the interests of the public were very tentative, and a former 
permanent secretary of the Board of Trade has stated that the 
efforts made by parliament in these directions have sometimes 
proved injurious alike to the public and to investors. One of 
these tentative measures was the Tramways Act 1870, and 
twelve years later it was followed by the first Electric Lighting 
Art. 

It was several years before parKament recognized the harm 
that had been done by the passing of the Electric Lighting Act 
1882. A select committee of the House of Lords sat in 1886 
to consider the question of reform, and as a result the Electric 
Lighting Act 1888 was passed. This amending act altered the 
period of purchase from twenty-one to forty-two years, but 
the terms of purchase were not materially altered in favour of 
investors. The act, while stipulating for the consent of local 
authorities to the granting of provisional orders, gives the 
Board of Trade power in exceptional cases to dispense with -the 
consent, but this power has been ■used very sparingly. The 
right of vetoing an undertaking, conferred on local authorities 
by the Electric Lighting Acts and also by the Tramways Act 
1870, has frequently been made use of to exact unduly jnerous 
conditions from promoters, and has been the subject of complaint 
for years. Although, in the opinion of ministers of the Crown, 
the exercise of the veto by local authorities has on several 
occasions led to considerable scandals, no government has so 
far been able, owing to the very great power possessed by local 
authorities, to modify the law in this respect. After 1888 
electric lighting went ahead in Great Britain for the first time, 
although other countries where legislation was different had 
long previously enjoyed its benefits. The developments pro¬ 
ceeded along three well-defined lines. In London, where none 
of the gas undertakings was in the hands of local authorities, 
many of the districts were allotted to companies, and competition 
was permitted between two and sometimes three companies. 
In the provinces the cities and larger to'wns were held by the 
municipalities, while the smaller towns, in cases where consents 
could be obtained, were left to the enterprise ■ of companies. 
Where consents could net be obtained these towns were for 
some time left without supply. 

Some statistics showing ilie position of the electricity supply 
business respectively in 2896 ana tgo6 are Interesting as indicating 


the pregreos.iaada and a«.a maana of comparisoa betwwa these twe 
peziMs of the state of the Jndnstry as a wnols. In i8s^. thirty-eight 
companies were at work with an agmgate capiM of about 16 ,odoicoa, 
and thirty-three muntcipOlities vnfth electric lighting loeidB df neatly 
£^^00,000. The figures for tgo6, ten years later, show that 1B7 
electricity supply companies were in opemtion with a total invest¬ 
ment of close on 1^32,000,000, and 2^2 municipaUties witii loans 
amounting to close on 1^36,000,000^ The average return on the 
capital invested in the companies at the later period was s-i % per 
annum. In 1896 the averse capital eccpeadnure 'wae .about'^(oo 
per kUowatt of plant instaUed ; and j^5o per kilowatt was regarded 
as a very low record. For 1906 the average coital expenditw per 
kilowatt installed was about £81. The main divisions of the average 
expenditure are :— . ’ 

I>96. 1906. 

Land and buiWingB ■..•.» 0/ T.,.a 0/ 

Flurt and machinery 
Mains . . 

Meters and instruments 
Provisional orders, &o. 

The load connected, expressed in equivalents of eight candle-power 
lamps, was 2,000,000 in 1896 and 24,000,000 in 1906, About osw- 
third of this load would bo for power purposes and about two-thirds 
for lighting. The Board of Trade units sold wore 30,200,000 in 1896 
and 533,600,000 in 1906, and the average prices per unit obtained 
were s-yd. and z-yd. respectively, or a revenue of .£717,250 in 1896 
and over £6,000,000 in 1906. The working expenses per Boatd of 
Trade unit sold, excluding depreciation, sinking fund and interest 
were as follows :— 


J /o 

367 . 

32-2 

4 ‘f’ 

a.j 


36-5 

35'5 


Generation and distribution 
Rent, rates and taxes 
Management 
Sundries 


1896. 

1906. 

2’Sid. 

• 99 <i. 

"33 

-14 

■81 

•z8 

■to 

•02 


Total . . . 4'07d. fSJd. 

In 1896 the greatest output at one station was about 5I milHoa 
units, while in 1906 the station at Manchester had the largest output 
of over 40 million units. 

The capacity of the plants installed in the United Kingdom in 



K.W. 



Continuous current 

417,000 

f Provinces . 

1 London . 

• 333.000 
, 84,000 

Alternating ounent 

132,000 

/ Provinces . 

\ London 

. . 83,000 
. . 49,000 

Continuous current and 1 
alternating current | 
combined . . j 

480,000 

1 Provinces . 

1 London . 

. . 366,000 
. . 114,000 


1,029,000 k.w. 

The economics of electric lighting were s.t first assumed to be 
similar to those of gas l^hting. Experience, however, soon 
proved that there were important differences, one 
being that gas may be stored in gasometers without aomtoL 
appreciaUe loss and the work of‘production carried 
on steadily without reference to fluctuations of demand. Electri¬ 
city caimot be economically stored to the same extent, and fw 
the most part it has to be used as it is generated. The demand 
for electric light is practically confined to the hours betw^ 
sunset and midnight, and it rises sharply to a “ peak ” during 
this peariod. Consequently the generating station has to be 
equipped with plant of sufficient capacity to cope with the 
maximum load, although the peak does not persist for many 
minutes—a condition which is very uneconomical both as re¬ 
gards capital expenditure and working costs (see Lightino: 
Electric). In order to obviate the unproductiveness of :^e 
gaierating plant during the greater part of the day, electricity 
supply undertakings sought to develop the “ daylight ” load. 
This they did by supplying electricity for traction purposes, but 
more particularly for industrial power purposes. The difficulties 
in the way of this line of development, however, were that 
electric power could not be supplied cheaply enough to compete 
with steam, hydraulic, gas and other forms of power, unless 
it was generated on a very large scale, and this large denu^ 
could not be developed within the restricted areas for whidt 
pro-visional orders were granted and under the restrictive 
conditions of these orders in regard to situation of power-house 
and other matters. 

The leading factors which make for economy in electricity 
supply are the magnitude of the output, the load factor, and 
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the diversity factor, al»o the situation of the power house, the 
means of distribution, and the provision of suitable, trustworthy 
and efficient plant. These factors become more favourable the 
larger the area and the greater and more varied the demand 
to be supplied. Generally speaking, as the output increases so 
the cost per unit diminishes, but the ratio (called the load-factor) 
which the output.during any given period bears to the maximum 
possible output during the same period has a very important 
influence on costs. The ideal condition would be when a power 
station is working at its normal maximum output continuously 
night and day. This would give a load-factor of ioo%, and 
represents the ultimate ideal towards which the electrical 
engineer strives by increasing the area of his operations and 
consequently also the load and the variety of the overlapping 
demands. It is only by combining a lar^e number of demands 
which fluctuate at different times—^that is by achieving a high 
diversity factorj-that the supplier of electricity can hope to 
approach the i<fca! of continuous and steady output. Owing 
to the dovetailing of miscellaneous demands the actual demand 
on a power station at any moment is never anything like the 
aggregate of all the maximum demands. One large station 
would require a plant of 36,000 k.w. capacity if all the demands 
came upon the station simultaneously, but the maximum demand 
on the generating plant is only 15,000 kilowatts. The difference 
between these two figures may be taken to represent the economy 
effected by combining a large number of demands on one station. 
In short, the keynote of progress in cheap electricity is increased 
and diversified demand combined with concentration of load. 
The average load-factor of all the British electricity stations in 
1907 was 14-5 %—a figure which tends to improve. 

Several electric power supply companies have been established 
in the United Kingdom to give practical effect to these principles. 
The Electric Lighting Acts, however, do not provide 
for the establishment of large power companies, and 
pnht. special acts of parliament have had to be promoted 
to authorize these undertakings. In 1898 several 
bills were introduced in parliament for these purposes. They 
were referred to a joint committee of both Houses of Parliament 
presided over by I.ord Cross. The committee concluded that, 
where sufficient public advantages are shown, powers should be 
given for the supply of electricity over areas including the districts 
of several local authorities and involving the use of exceptional 
plant ; that the usual conditions of purchase of the undertakings 
by the local authorities did not apply to such undertakings; 
that the period of forty-two years was “ none too long ” a 
tenure ; and that the terms of purchase should be reconsidered. 
With regard to the provision of the Electric Lighting Acts which 
requires that the consent of the local authority should be obtained 
as a condition precedent to the granting of a provisional order, 
the committee was of opinion that the local authority should 
be entitled to be heard by the Board of Trade, but should not 
have the power of veto. No general legislation took place as a 
result of these recommendations, but the undermentioned special 
acts constituting power supply companies were passed. 

In 190* the president of the Board of Trade stated that a bill 
had been drafted which he thought “ would go far to meet all 
the reasonable objections that had been urged against the present 
powers by the local authorities.” In 1904 the government 
introduced the Supply of Electricity Bill, which provided for 
the removal of some of the minor anomalies in the law relating 
to electricity. The bill passed through all its stages in the 
House of Lords but was not proceeded with in the House of 
Oimmons. In 1905 the bill was again presented to parliament 
but allowed to lie on the table, the words of the president 
of the Board of Trade, there was “ difficulty of dealing with this 
question so long as local authorities took so strong a view as to 
the power which ought to be reserved to them in connexion with 
this enterprise.” In the official language of the council of the 
Institution of'Electrical Engineers, the development of electrical 
science in the UnitCMigKingdom is in a backward condition as 
compared with other countries in respect of the practical applica¬ 
tion to the industrial and social requirements of the nation, 


notwithstanding that Englishmen have been among the first in 
inventive genius. The cause of such backwardness is largely 
due to the conditions under which the electrical industry has been 
carried on in the country, and especially to the restrictive 
character of the legislation governing the initiation and develop¬ 
ment of electrical power Md traction undertakings, and to the 
powers of obstruction granted to local authorities. Eventually 
the Electric Lighting Act 1909 was passed. This Act provides :— 
(i) for the granting of provisional orders authorizing any local 
authority or company to supply electricity in bulk ; (2) for the 
exercise of electric lighting powers by local authorities jointly 
under provisional order; (3) for the supply of electricity to 
railways, canals and tramways outside the area of supply with 
the consent of the Board of Trade; (4) for the compulsory 
acquisition of land for generating stations by provisional order ; 
(5) for the exemption of agreements for the supply of electricity 
from stamp duty; and (6) for the amendment of regulations 
relating to July notices, revision of maximum price, certification 
of meters, transfer of powers of undertakers, auditors’ reports, 
and other matters. 

The first of the Power Bilb was promoted in 1898, under which 
it was proposed to erect a large generating station in the Midlands 
from which an area of about two thousand square miles would 
be supplied. Vigorous opposition was organized against the 
bill by the local authorities and it did not pass. Tlu bill was 
revived in J899, but was finally crushed. In 1900 and following 
years several power bills were successfully promoted, and the 
following are the areas over which the powers of these acts extend: 

In Scotland, (i) the Clyde Valley, (2) the county of Fife, 
(3) the districts described as “ Scottish Central,” comprising 
Linlithgow, Clackmannan, and portions of Dumbarton and 
Stirling, and (4) the Lothians, which include portions of Mid¬ 
lothian, East Lothian, Peebles and 1.4inark. 

In England there are companies operating in (1) Northumber¬ 
land, (2) Durham county, (3) Lancashire, (4) &uth Wales and 
Carmarthenshire, (5) Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, (6) 
Leicestershire and Warwickshire, (7) Yorkshire, (8) Shropshire, 
Worcestershire and Staffordshire, (9) Somerset, (10) Kent, (11) 
Cornwall, (12) portions of Gloucestershire, (13) North W^es, 
(14) North Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Denbighshire and Flint¬ 
shire, (15) West Cumberland, (16) the Cleveland district, 
(17J the North Metropolitan district, and (18) the West Metro¬ 
politan area. An undertaking which may be included in this 
category, although it is not a Power Act company, is the Midland 
EJectric Corporation in South Staffordshire. The systems of 
generation and distribution are generally 10,000 or 11,000 volts 
three-phase alternating current. 

Tlie powers conferred by these acts were much restricted as a 
result of opposition offered to them. In many cases the larger 
towns were cut out of the areas of supply altogether, but the 
general rule was that the power company was prohibited from 
supplying direct to a power consumer in the area of an authorized 
distributor without the consent of the latter, subject to appeal 
to the Board of Trade. Even this restricted power of direct 
supply was not embodied in all the acts, the pwer of taking 
supply in bulk being left only to certain authorized distributors 
and to authorized users such as railways and tramways. Owing 
chiefly to the exclusion of large towns and industrial centres from 
their areas, these power supply companies did not all prove as 
successful as was expected. 

In the case of one of the pwer compnies which has been in a 
favourable position for the development of its business, the 
theoretical conclusions in regard to the economy of large pro¬ 
duction above stated have bMn amply demonstrated in practice. 
In 1901, when this compny was emerging from the stage of a 
simple electric lighting company, the totd costs per unit were 
I'osd. with an output of about 2^ million units per annum. 
In 1905 the output rose to over 30 million units mostly for pwer 
and traction purposes, and the costs fell to 0‘s6d. per umt. 

An interesting phase of the power supply question has arisen 
in London. Under the general acts it was stipulated that the 
power-house should be erected within the area of supply, and 
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amalgamation of undertakings was prohibited. After less than 
a decade of development several of the companies in London 
found themselves obliged to make considerable additions to their 
generating plants. But their existi^ buildup were full to their 
utmost capacity, and the difficulties of generating cheaply on 
crowded sites had increased instead of diminished during the 
interval. Sevekl of the companies htd to promote special acts 
of parliament to obtain relief, but tite idea of a generm combina¬ 
tion was not considered to be adthin the range of practical 
politics until 1905, when the Administrative County of London 
Electric Power Bill was introduced. Compared with other 
large cities, the consumption of electricity in l/mdon is small. 
The output of electricity in New York for all purposes is 971 
million units per annum or 282 units per head of population. 
The output of electricity in London is only 42 units per head 
per annum. There are in London twelve local authorities and 
fourteen companies carrying on electricity supply undertakings. 
The capital expenditure is £3,127,000 by the local authorities 
and £12,530,000 by the companies, and their aggregate capacity 
of plant is 165,000 k.w. The total output is about 160,000,000 
urats per annum, the total revenue is over £2,000,000, and the 
gro.ss profit before providing for interest and sinking fund 
charges is £1,158,000. The general average cost of production 
is i-55d. per unit, and the average price per unit sold is 3-i6d., 
but some of the undertakers have already supplied electricity 
to large power consumers at below id. per imit. By generating 
on a largo scale for a wide variety of demands the promoters of 
the new scheme calculated to be able to offer electrical energy 
in bulk to electricity supply companies and local authorities 
at prices substantially below their costs of production at separate 
stations, and also to provide them and power users with electricity 
at rates which would compete with other forms of power. The 
authorized capital was fixed at £6,666,000, and the initial outlay 
on the first plant of 90,000 k.w., mains, &c., was estimated at 
£2,000,000. The costs of generation were estimated at 0'i5d. 
per unit, and the total cost at 0'52d. per unit sold. The output 
by the year 1911 was estimated at 133,500,000 units at an 
average selling price of o-7d. per unit, to be reduced to ©•55d. by 
1916 when the output was estimated at 600,000,000 units. The 
bill underwent a searching examination before the House of 
Lords committee and was passed in an amended form. At the 
second reading in the House of Commons a strong effort was made 
to throw it out, but it was allowed to go to committee on the 
condition—contrary to the general recommendations of the 
parliamentary committee of 1898—that a purchase clause 
would be inserted ; but amendments were proposed to such an 
extent that the bill was not reported for third reading until the 
eve of the prorogation of parliament. In the foUowing year 
(1906) the Administrative Company’s bill was again introduced 
in i^liair.ent, but the London County Council, which had 
previously adopted an attitude both hostile and negative, also 
brought forwMd a similar bill. Among other schemes, one known 
as the Additional Electric Power Supply Bill was to authorize 
the trimsmission of current from St Neots in Hunts. This bill 
was rejected by the House of Commons because the promoters 
declined to give precedence to the bill of the London County 
Council. The latter bill was referred to a hybrid committee with 
instructions to consider toe whole question of London power 
supply, but it was ultimately rejected. The same result attended 
a second bill which was promoted by the London County Council 
in 1907. The question was settled by the London Eleclric 
Supply Act 1908, which constitutes the London County Council 
the purchasing authority (in the place of the local authorities) 
for the electric supply companies in London. This Act also 
enabled toe Companies and other authorized undertideers to 
enter into agreements for the exchange of current and the 
linking-up of stations. 

The general supply of electricity is governed primarily by 
the two acts of parlii^nt passed in z88z and 1888, which apply 
to toe whole of toe UnitM Kingdom. Until 1899 toe other 
statutory provisions rriating to electricity supply were incor¬ 
porated in provisional orders granted by toe Board of Trade 


wd confirmed by parliament m respect of eack undertaking, but 
in that year on Electric Lkh^ Clauses Act was pamed tqr 
which the clauses previously inserted in each order ••g—- 
were standardized. Under these acts the Board of ihmimi 
Trade made rules wth resjpect to applications for «S*ls* 
licences and provisional ordm, and regulations for ***■•' 
the protection of the public, and of the electric lines and works 
of the post office, and others, and also drew up a model form 
for provisional orders. 

Until the passing of the Electric lighting Acts, wires could be 
placed wherever permission for doii^ so could be obtained, but 
persons breaking up streets even with toe Consent of the local 
authority were liable to indictment for nuisance. With regard 
to overhead wires crossing the streets, the local authorities had 
no greater power than any member of the public, but a road 
authority haying power to make a contract for lighting toe road 
could authorize others to erect poles and wires for the purpose. 
A property owner, however, was able to prevent wires from being 
taken over his property. The act of 1888 made all electric Ikies 
or other works for the supply of electricity, not entirely enclosed 
within buildings or premises in the same occupation, subject to 
regulations of the Board of Trade. The postmaster-general 
may also impose conditions for the protection of the post office. 
Urban authorities, the London County Council, and some other 
corporations have now powers to make by-laws lor prevention 
of obstruction from posts and overhead wires for telegraph, 
telephone, lighting or signalling purposes; and electric lightoig 
stations aie now subject to toe provisions of toe Factory Acts. 

Parliamentary powers to supply electricity can now be obtained 
by (A) Special Act, (B) Licence, or (C) Provisional order. 

A. Special Act. —Prior to toe report of Lord Cross’s joint 
committee of 1898 (referred to above), only one special act was 
passed. The provisions of the Electric Power Acts passed 
subsequently are not uniform, but the following are some of toe 
usual provisions:— 

The company shall not supply electricity for lighting purposes 
except to authorized undertakers, provided that the energy 
supplied to any person for power may be used for lighting any 
premises on which the power is utilized. The company sh 5 l not 
supply energy (except to authorized undertakers) in any area 
which forms part of the area of supply of any authorized dis¬ 
tributors without their consent, such consent not to be unreason¬ 
ably withheld. The compny is bound to supply authorized 
undertakers upon receiving notice and upon the applicants 
agreeing to pay for at least seven years an amount sufficient to 
yield 20 % on the outlay (excluding generating plant or wires 
already installed). Other persons* to whom the company is 
authorized to supply may require it upon terms to be settled, 
if not agreed, by the Board of Trade. Dividends are usually 
restricted to 8 %, with a provision that the rate may be increased 
upon the averse price charged being reduced. The maximum 
charges are usually limited to 3d. per unit for any quantity up 
to 400 hours’ supply, and 2d. per unit beyond. No preference u 
to be shown between consumers in like circumstances. Many pro¬ 
visions of the general Electric Lighting Acts are excluded from 
these special acts, in particular toe clause giving .the lo^ 
authority the right to purchase the undertaking compulsorily. 

B. The oidy advantages of proceeding by UcenCe 
are that it con be expeditiously obtained and does not require 
TOnfirmation by parliament; but some of the provisions usually 
inserted in provisional orders would" be tdtra vires in a licence, 
and the Electric Lighting Clauses Act 1899 does not extend to 
licences. The term of a licence does not exceed seven years, 
but is renewable. The consent of toe local authority is necessary 
even to an application for a licence. None of toe’licencM that 
have been granted is now in force. 

C. Provisional Order.—An intending applicant for a pri^ 
visional ordw must serve notice of his intention on every low 
authority within the proposed area of supply on oj: before the ist 
of July prior to toe session in which appUcalim is to .be made to 
the Board of Trade. This provision has given rise to much eom- 
plaint, as it gives the local authorities a long time for, bargaining 
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and enables them to supemede the company’s application ^ 
themselves applying for provisional orders. ”010 Board of Trade 
geneially give preference to the applications of local authorities. 

In 1905 the Board of Trade issued a memorandum stating 
tliat, in view of the revocation of a large number of provision^ 
orders which had been obtained by local authorities, or in regard 
to which local authorities had entered into agreements with 
Companies for carrying the orders into effect (which agcMmente 
were in many cases ultra vires or at least of doubtful validity), it 
appeared undesirable that a local authority should apply for a 
provisional order without having a definite intention of exercising 
the powers, and that in future the Board of Trade would not 
grant an order to a local authority unless the board were satisfied 
that the powers would be exercised within a specified period. 

Every undertaking authorised by provisional order is subjwt 
to the provision of the general act entitling the local authority 
to purchase compulsorily at the end of forty-two years (or 
shorter period),'or after the expiration of every subsequent 
period of ten years (unless varied by agreement between the 
parties with the consent of the Board of Trade), so much of the 
undertaking as fe within the jurisdiction of the purchasing 
authority upon the terms of paying the then value of all lands, 
buildings, works, materials and plant, suitable to and used for 
the purposes of the undertaking; provided that the value of 
such lands, &c., shall be deemed to be their fair market value 
at the time of purchase, due regard being had to the nature and 
tiien condition and state of repair thereof, and to the circum¬ 
stance that they are in such positions as to be ready for immediate 
working, and to the suitability of the same to the purposes of 
the undertaking, and where a part only of the undertaking is 
purchased, to any loss occasioned by severance, but without 
any addition in respect of compulsory purchase or of goodwill, 
or of any profits which may or might have been or be made from 
the undertaking or any similar consideration. Subject to this 
right of purchase by the local authority, a provisional order 
(but not a licence) may be for such period as the Board of Trade 
may think proper, but so far no limit has been imposed, and 
unless purchased by a local authority the powers are held in 
perpetuity. No monopoly is granted to undertakers, and since 
1889 the policy of the Board of Trade has been to sanction two 
undertakings in the same metropolitan area, preferably using 
different systems, but to discourage competing schemes within 
the same area in the provinces. Undertakers must within two 
years lay mains in certain specified streets. After the first 
eighteen months they may be required to lay mains in other 
streets upon conditions specified in the order, and any owner 
or occupier of premises within 50 yds, of a distributing main 
may require the undertakers to give a supply to his premises; 
but the consumer must pay the cost of the lines laid upon his 
property and of so much outside as exceeds fio ft. from the 
mam, and he must also contract for two and in some cases for 
three years’ supply. But undertakers are prohibited in making 
agreements for supply from showing any undue preference. 
TOe maximum price m London is 13s. 4d. per quarter for any 
quantity up to 20 units, and beyond that 8d. per unit, but iis. 8d. 
per quarter bp to 20 units and 7d. per unit beyond is the more 
general maximum. The “ Bermondsey clause ” requires the 
undertakers (local authority) so to fix their charges (not exceeding 
the specified maximum) that the revenue shall not be less than 
the expenditure. 

There is no statutory ob%ation on municipalities to provide 
for depreciation of electricity supply undertakings, but after 

C 'dfng for an expenses, interest on loans, and sinking fund 
ments, the local authority may create a reserve fund until 
it amounts, with interest, to one-tenth of the aggregate capitd 
expenditure. Any deficiency when not met out of reserve is 
payable out of the local rates. 

The principle on which the Local Government Board sanctions 
municipal loims for electric lighting undertakings is that the 
period of the Idan sti^' hot exceed the life oi the works, and that 
future ratepayCrt' shall not be unduly burdened. The periods 
of the loans, vary from ten years for accumulators and arc lamps 


to sixty years for lands. Within the county of London the 
loans rais^ tiie metropolitan borough councils for electrical 
purposes are sanctioned ly the London County Council, and that 
body allows a minimum period of twenty years for repayment. 
Up to 1904-1905, 245 loans had been granted by the council 
amounting in the aggregate to ^^4,045,067. 

In 1901 the Institutiofi of Civil Engineers appointed a com¬ 
mittee to consider the advisability of standardizing various 
kinds of iron and steel sections. Subsequently the 
original reference was enlarged, and in _ 1902 the iggf/gg. 
Institution of Electrical Er^ineers was invited to 
co*operate. The treasury, as well as railway companies, manu¬ 
facturers and others, have made grants to defray the expenses. 
The committee bn electrical plant has ten sub-committees. In 
August J904 an interim report was issued by the sub-committee 
on generators, motors and transfonners, dealing with pressures 
and frequencies, rating of generators and motors, direct-current 
generators, alternating-current generators, and motors. 

In 1903 the specification for British stodard tramway r^ 
and fish-plates was issued, and in 1904 a stand^d specification 
for tubular tramway poles was issued. A sectional conumttee 
was formed in 1904 to correspond wilh foreign countries with 
regard to the formarion of an electrical international commission 
to study the questiem of an international standardization of 
nomenclature and ratings of electrical apparatus and machinery. 

The electrical manufacturing branch, which is closely related 
to the electricity suppily and other operating departments of the 
dectrical industry, only dates from about 1880. Since 
that time it hw undergone many vicissitudes. It 
began with the manufacture of small arc lighting laomtiy. 
equipments for rsulway stations, streets and public 
buildings. When the incandescent lamp became a commercial 
article, ship-lighting sets and installations for theatres and 
mansions constituted the major portiwi of the electrical work. 
The next step was the organisation of house-to-house distribu¬ 
tion of electricity from small “ central stations,” ultimately 
leading to the comprehensive public supply in large towns, 
which involved the manufacture of generating and distributing 
plants of considerable magnitude and complexity. With the 
advent of electric traction about i8g6, special machinery had 
to be produced, and at a later stage the manufacturer had to 
solve problems in coniwxion with bulk supply in large areas and 
for power purposes. Each of these main departments involved 
changes in ancillary manufactures, such as cables, switches, 
trimSformers, meters, &c., so that the electrical manufacturing 
industry has been in a constant state of transition. At the 
beginning of the period referred to Germany and America wore 
following the lead of Englwid in theoretic^ developments, and 
for some time Germany obtained electrical machinery from 
England. Now scarcely any electrical apparatus is ei^rted 
to Germany, and considerable imports are recrived by England 
from that country and America. The exfdanation is to be found 
mainly in the fact that the adverse legislation of 1882 had the 
effect of restricting enterprise, and while British manufacturers 
were compulsorily inert during periods of iinpeded growth of 
the two most important branches of the industry—electric 
lighting and traction—manufacturers in America and on the 
continent of Europe, who were in many ways encour^d b>’ 
their governments, devoted their resources to the establishment 
of factories and electrical undertakings, and to the development 
of efficient selling organizations at home and abroad. When 
after the amendment of tiie adverse legislation in 1888 a demand 
for electrical machinery arose in England, the foreign manu¬ 
facturers were folly organized for trade on a large scale, and 
were further aided by fecal conditions to undersell English 
manufacturers, not only in neutral markets, but even in their 
own country. Successful manufacture on a large scale is possible 
only by standardizing the methods of production. English 
manufacturers were not aWe to standardize because they had 
not the necessary output. There had been no repetitive demand, 
and there was no production on a large scale. Foreign manu¬ 
facturers, however, were able to standardize by reason of the 
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krge unifonn demand which existed for their manufactures. 
Statistics are avaikble showing the exteiit to winch the ^owtb 
of the electrical manufacturing industry in Great Britain was 
delayed. Nearly twenty years after the inception of the industry 
there were only twenty-four manufacturing cmnpanies registered 
in the United Kingdom, having an aggregate subscribed capital 
of under £7,000,000. But in 1907 there were 392 comp^es 
with over ^^2,000,000 sulacribed 'capital. The cable and in¬ 
candescent lamp sections show that when the British manu¬ 
facturers are allowed oppMtunities they are not slow to take 
advantage of them. The cable-making branch was established 
under the more encouraging conditions of the telegraph industry, 
and the lamp industry was in the early days protected by patents. 
Other departments not susceptible to foreign competition on 
account of freightage, such as the manufacture of storage 
batteries and rolling stock, are also fairly prosperous. In 
departments where special circumstances offer a prospect of 
success, the technical skill, commercial enterprise and general 
efficiency of British manufacturers manifest themselves by 
positive progress and not merely by the continuance of a struggle 
against adverse conditions. The normal posture of the British 
manufacturer of electrical machinery has been described as one 
of desperate defence of his home trade; that of the foreign 
manufacturer as one of vigorous attack upon British and other 
open markets. In considering the position of English manu¬ 
facturers as compared with their foreign rivals, .some regard 
should be had to the patent laws. One condition of a grant 
of a patent in most foreign countries is that the patent shall 
he worked in those countries within a specified period. But a 
foreign inventor was until 1907 able to secure patent protection 
in Great Britain without any obligation to manufacture there. 
The effect of this was to encourage the manufacture of patented 
apparatus in foreign countries, and to stimulate their exportation 
to Great Britain in competition with British products. With 
regard to the electro-chemical industry the progress which has 
been achieved by other nations, notably Germany, is very 
marvellous by comparison with the advance made by England, 
but to state the reasons why this indust^ has had such extra¬ 
ordinary development in Gmnany, notwithstanding that many 
of the fundamental inventions were made in England, would 
require a statement of the marked differences in the methods 
by wliich industrial progress is promoted in the two countries. 

There has been very little solidarity among those interested 
in the commercial development of electricity, and except for 
the discussion of scientific subjects there has been very little 
organization with the object of protecting and promoting common 
interests. (E. Ga.) 

EUECTRIC WAVES. § i. Clerk Maxwell proved that on his 
theory electro-magnetic disturbances are propagated as a wave 
motion through the dielectric, while Lord Kelvin in 1853 (Phil. 

[4] 5. p. 393) proved from electro-magnetic theory Aat the 
discharge of a condenser is oscillatory, a result which Feddersen 
{Pogg. Ann. 103, p. 69, &c.) verified by a beautiful series of 
experiments. The oscillating discharge of a condenser had been 
inferred by Henry as Jong ago as 1842 from his experiments on 
the magnetization produced in needles by the discharge of a 
condenser. From these two results it follows that electric waves 
must be passing through the dielectric surrounding a condenser 
in the act of discharging, but it was not until 1887 that the 
existence of such waves was demonstrated by direct experiment. 
This great step was made Hertz (Wied. Ann. 34, pp. 155, 
5.SI, 6 ogi Ausbreitung der Aiktrisehm Kraft, Leipzig, 1892), 
whose experiments on this subject form one of the ^eatest 
contributions ever made to experimental physics. The difficulty 
which had stood in the way rf the observations of these waves 
was the absence of any method of detecting electrical and 
magnetic forces, reversed some miUions of times per second, and 
only lasting for an exceedingly short time. This was removed 
by Hertz, who showed that sudi forces Virould produce small 
sparks between pieces of metal very nearly in contact, and that 
these sparks were sufficiently r^ltt to be used to detect electric 
waves and to investigate .thtir properties, Otiur and more 


delicate methods have subsequently been discovered, but the 
results otoined by Herts with his detector we of signal 
importance, that we shall begin our account of experisaents on 
these waves 1 ;^ a description of some of Hertz’s mere .fu ndamen tal 
experiments. 

To produce the waves Hertz used two forms of vifacator. The 
first is represented in fig. i. A and B are two zkio ptates about 



40 cm. square ; to these brass rods, C,D, each about 30 cm. loi^, 
are soldered, terminating in brass bi^ E and F. To get good 
results it is necessary that these balls should be very jarightly 
polished, and as they get roughened by the sparks which paw 
between them it is necessary to repolish them at short intervals; 
they should be shaded from light and from sparks, or other 
source of ultra-violet light. In order to excite the waves, C and 
D are connected to the two poles of an induction coil ; sparks 
cross the air-gap which becomes a conductor, and the charges cm 
the plates oscillate backwards and forwards like the charges on 
the coatings of a Leyden jar when it is short-circuited. The 
object of polishing the balls and screening oS light is to get a 
sudden and sharp discharge: if the balls are rough there will 
be sharp points from which the charge will gradually leak, and 
the discharge will not be abrupt enough to start electrical 
vibrations, as these have an exceedingly short period. From 
the open form of this vibrator we should expect the radiation 
to lie very large and the rate of decay of the amplitude very 
rapid. Bjerknes {Wied. Ann. 44, p. 74) found that the amplitude 
fell to i/e of the original value, after a time 4T where T tvas the 
period of the electrical vibrations. Thus after a few vibrations 
the amplitude becomes inappreciaibie. To detect the waves 
produced by this vibrator Hertz u.sed a piece of copper wire bent 
into a circle, the ends being furnished with two balls, or a ball 
and a point connected by a screw, so that the distance between 
them admitted of very fine adjustment. The radius of the 
circle for use with the vibrator just described was 35 cm., and 
was so chosen that the free period of the detector might be the 
same as that of the vibrator, and the effects in it increased by 
resonance. It is evident, howevsar, that with a primary system 
as greatly damped as the vibrator ujed by Hertz, we could not 
expect very marked resonance effects, asid as a matter of feet 
the accurate timing of vibrator and detector in this cose is not 
very important. With electrical vibrators which can maintain 
a large number of vibrations, resonance effects are veiy striking, 
as is beautifully shown by the following experiment due to 
Lodge (Nature, 41, p. 3^), whose researches have greatly 
advanced our knowledge of electric waves. A and C {fig. 2) are 



two Leyden jan, whose inner and outer coatings are connected 
by wires, B and D, bent so os to indudc a consideraMe area^ 
I^ere is an air-break in the circuit connecting the taiide and 
outside of one of tlK jars. A, and electrical oscillations are started 
in A by joining the inside and'outside with the teriHlaals of a 
coil or elebtrical madtine, 1116 dtcuiit in the jar C fr provided 
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with a sliding piece, F, by means of which the self-induction of 
the discharging circuit, and, therefore, the time of an electrical 
oscillation of the jar, can be adjusted. The inside and outside 
of this jar are put almost, but not quite, into electrical contact 
by means of a piece of tin-foil, E, bent over the lip of the jar. 
TTie jars are placed face to face so that the circuits B and D 
are p^allel to each other, and approximately at right angles to 
the line joining their centres. When the electrical machine is 
in action sparks pass across the air-break in the circuit in A, 
Md by moving the slider F it is possible to find one position for 
it in which sparks pass from the inside to the outside of C across 
the tin-foil, while when the slider is moved a short distance on 
either side of this position the .sparks cease. 

Hertz found that when he held his detector in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the vibrator minute sparks passed between the balls. 
These sparks were not stopped when a large plate of non-conduct¬ 
ing substance, siyih as the wall of a room, was interposed between 
the vibrator and detector, but a large plate of very thin metal 
stopped them completely. 

To illustrate the analogy between electric waves and waves 
of light Hertz found another form of apparatus more convenient. 
The vibrator consisted of two equal brass cylinders, j 2 cm. long 
and 3 cm. in diameter, placed with their axes coincident, and in 
the focal line of a large zinc parabolic mirror about 2 m. high, 
with a focal length of 12-5 cm. The ends of the cylinders nearest 
each other, between which the sparks passed, were carefully 
polished. The detector, which was placed in the focal line of 
an equal parabolic mirror, consisted of two lengths of wire, 
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each having a straight piece about 50 cm. long and a curved 
piece about 15 cm. long bent round at right angles so as to pass 
through the back of the mirror. The ends which came through 
the mirror were connected with a spark micrometer, the sparks 
being observed from behind the mirror. The mirrors are shown 
in fig. 3. 

§ a. Refleetion and Refraction. —^To show the reflection of the 
waves Hertz placed the mirrors side by side, so that their openings 
looked in the same direction, and their axes converged at a point 
about 3 m. from the mirrors. No sparks were then observed 
in the detector when the vibrator was in action. When, however, 
a large zinc plate about a m. square was placed at right angles 
to the line bisecting the angle between the axes of the mirrors 
sparks became visile, but disappeared again when the metal 
plate was twisted through an angle of about 15° to either side. 
This experiment showed *that electric waves are reflected, and 
that, approximately at ahy rate, the smgle of incidence is equal 
to the angle of reflection. To show refraction Hertz used a large 
prism m^e of hard pitch, about I'j m. high, with a slant side 
of I -2 m. and an angle of 30*. When ifie waves from the vibrator 
passed through this the Sparks in the detector were not excited 
when the axes of the two mirrors were parallel, but appeared 
when the axis of the mirror containing the detector made a 
certain angle with the axis of that containing the vibrator. When 
the system was adjusted for minimum deviation the sparks were 
most vigoroiri when the angle between the axes <rf &e mirrors 
was 22°. This cocresvhds to an index ctf refraction of 1-69. 

S 3. Atiology t» a Plate of Tourmaline. —^If a screen be made 
bjr winding wire round a large rectangular framework, so that 


the turns of the wire are parallel to one jjair of sides of the frame, 
and if this screen be interposed between the parabolic mirrors 
when placed so as to face each other, there wifi be no sparks in 
the detector when tiie turns of the wire are parallel to the focal 
lines of the mirror; but if the frame is turned through a right 
angle so that the wires are perpendicular to the focal lines of the 
mirror the spiarks will recommence. If the framework is sub¬ 
stituted for the metal plate m the experiment on the reflection 
of electric waves, sparks will appear in the detector when the 
wires are parallel to the focal lines of the mirrors, and will dis¬ 
appear when the vrires are at right angles to these lines. Thus 
the framework reflects but does not transmit the waves when the 
electric force in them is parallel to the wires, while it transmits 
but does not reflect waves in which the electric force is at right 
angles to the wires. The wire framework behaves towards the 
electric waves exactly as a plate of tourmaline does to waves 
of light. Du Bois and Rubens (Wied. Ann. 49, p. 593), by using 
a framework wound with very fine wire placed very close together, 
have succeeded in polarizing waves of radiant heat, whose wave 
length, although longer than that of ordinary light, is very small 
compared with that of electric waves. 

§ 4. An^ of PoUtritaiion. —When light polarized at right 
angles to the plane of incidence falls on a refracting substance 
at an angle tan ~ where ft is the refractive index of the sub¬ 
stance, all the light is refracted and none reflected; whereas 
when light Ls polarized in the plane of incidence, some of the 
light is always reflected whatever the angle of incidence. 
Trouton {Nature, 39, p. 391) showed that similar effects take 
place with electric waves. From a paraffin wall 3 ft. thick, 
reflection always took place when the electric force in the inci¬ 
dent wave was at right angles to the plane of incidence, whereas 
at a certain angle of incidence there was no reflection when 
the vibrator was turned, so that the electric force was in the 
plane of incidence. This shows that on the electromagnetic 
theory of light the electric force is at right angles to the plane of 
polarization. 

§ 5. Stationary Electrical Vibrations. —Hertz {Wied. Ann. 
34, p. 609) made his experiments on these in a large room about 
15 ra. long. The vibrator, which was of the type first described, 
was placed at one end of the room, its plates being parallel to 
the wall, at the other end a piece of sheet zinc about 4 m. by 
2 m. was placed vertically against the wall. The detector—the 
circular ring previously described—was held so that its plane 
wgB.parallel to the metal plates of the vibrator, its centre on the 
line at right angles to the metal plate bisecting at right angles 
the spark gap of the vibrator, and with the spark gap of the 
detector parallel to that of the vibrator. The following effects 
were observed when the detector was moved about. 'When it 
was close up to the zinc plate there were no sparks, but they 
began to pass feebly as soon as it was moved forward a little 
way from the plate, and increased rapidly in brightness until it 
was about j-8 m. from the plate, when they attained their 
maximum. When its distance was still further increased they 
diminiriied in brightness, and vanished again at a distance of 
about 4 m. from the plate. When the distance was still further 
increased they reappeared, attained another maximum, and so 
on. They thus exhibited a remarkable 
periodicity similar to that which occurs 
when stationary vibrations are produced 
by the interference rf direct waves with 
those reflected from a surface placed at 
right angles to the direction of propaga¬ 
tion. Similar periodic alterations in die 
spark were observed by Hertz when the 
waves, instead of passing freely through 
the air and being reflected by a mew 
plate at the end of the room, were led 
along wdres, os in the arnngement shown 
in %. 4. L and iC are metal plates 
placed parallel to the plates of the vibrator, long parallel 
wires being attached to act as guides to the waves which 
were reflected from the isolated end. (Hertz used only one 
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plate and one wire, but the double set of plates and wires 
introduced by Sarasin and De la Rive make the results more 
definite.) In this case the detector is best pland so that its 
plane is at right a^les to the wires, while the air space is parallel 
to the plane containing the wires. The sparks instead of vanish¬ 
ing when the detector is at the far end of the wire are a maximum 
in this position, but wax and wane periodically as the detector is 
moved along the wires. The most obvious interpretation of 
these experiments was the one given by Hertz—^that there was 
interference between the direct waves given out by the vibrator 
and those reflected either from the plate or from the ends of the 
wire, this interference giving rise to stationary waves. The 
places where the electric force was a maximum were the 
places where the sparks were brightest, and the plaws 
where the electric force was zero were the places where 
the sparks vanished. On this explanation the distance be¬ 
tween two consecutive places where the sparks vanished 
would be half the wave length of the waves given out by the 
vibrator. 

Some very interesting experiments made by Sarasin and De 
la Rive (Omptes rendus, 115, p. 489) showed that thb explana¬ 
tion could not be the true one, since by using detectors of different 
sizes they found that the distance between two consecutive places 
where the sparks vanished depended mainly upon the size of 
the detector, and very little upon that of the vibrator. With 
small detectors they found the distance small, with large de¬ 
tectors, large ; in fact it is directly proportional to' the diameter 
of the detector. We can see that this result is a consequence 
of the large damping of the oscillations of the vibrator and the 
very small damping of those of the detector. Bjerknes showed 
that the time taken for the amplitude of the vibrations of the 
vibrator to sink to i/e of their original value was only 4T, while 
for the detector it was 500!“, when T and T' are respectively 
the times of vibration of the vibrator and the detector. The 
rapid decay of the oscillations of the vibrator will stifle the 
interference between the direct and the reflected wave, as the 
amplitude of the direct wave will, since it is emitted later, be 
much smaller than that of the reflected one, and not able to 
annul its effects completely ; while the well-maintained vibra¬ 
tions of the detector will interfere and produce the effects observed 
by Sarasin and De la Rive. To see this let us consider the extreme 
case in which the oscillations of the vibrator are absolutely dead¬ 
beat. Here an impulse, starting from the vibrator on its way 
to the reflector, strikes against the detector and sets it in vibra¬ 
tion ; it then travels up to the plate and is reflected, the electric 
force in the impulse being reversed by reflection. After reflection 
the impulse again strikes the detector, which is still vibrating 
from the effects of the first impact; if the phase of this vibration 
IS such that the reflected impulse tends to produce a current 
round the detector in the same direction as that which is circulat¬ 
ing from the effects of the first impact, the sparks will be increased, 
but if the reflected impulse tends to produce a current in the 
opposite direction the sparks will be diminished. Sm*>. the 
electric force is reversed by reflection, the greatest increase in the 
sparks will take place when the impulse finds, on its return the 
detector in the opposite phase to that in vdiich it left it; ’that 
IS, if the time which has elapsed between the departure and return 
of the impulse is equal to an odd multiple of half the time of 
vibration of the detector. If d is the distance of the detector 
from the reflector when the sparks are brightest, and V the 
velocity of propagation of electromagnetic disturbance, then 
ad/V=(2« + iXT72); where » is an integer and T' the time of 
vibration of the detector, the distance between two spark 
m^ima will be VT'/s, and the places where the sparks are a 
mimmum wiB, be midway between the maxima. Sarasin and 
De la Rive found that when the same detector was used the 
distance between two spark maxima was the same with the 
waves through air reflected from a metal plate and with tb"fie 
guided by wires and reflected from the free ends of the wire, the 
inference being that the velocity of waves along wires is the 
same as that through the air. This result, which follows from- 
Maxwell’s theory, jvhen the wires are not too fine, had been 
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questioned by Hertz on account of some of his experiments on 
wires. 

^ 6 . Detectors.—lbt use df a detector with a period df vibration 
of Its own thus tends to make the experiments more complicated, 
and many other forms of detector have been employed by 
subsequent experimenters. For example, in place of the sparks 
in air the luminous discharge through a rarefied gas has been 
used by Dragoumb, Lecher (who used tubes without dectrodes 
laid across the wires in an arranj^ent resembling that slmwn 
in fig. 7)' and Arons. A tube containing neon at a low pressure 
b especially suitable for thb purpose. Z^der (Wfed. Am. 
47 > p- 777) used an exhausted tube to which''an external electro¬ 
motive force almost but not quite sufficient of itself to produce 
a dbeharge was applied; here the additional electromotive 
force due to the waves was sufficient to start the dbchaige. 
Detectore depending on the heat produced by the rapidly 
alternating currents have been used by Paalzow and Rub^, 
Rubens and Ritter, and I. Klemendid. Rubens measured the 
heat produced by a bolometer arrangement, and Klemendif 
used a thermo-electric method for the same purpose; in con¬ 
sequence of the great increase in the sensitiveness of galvanometers 
these methods are now very frequently resorted to. Boltzmann 
used an electroscope as a detector. The spark gap consisted 
of a ball and a point, the ball being connected with the electro¬ 
scope and the point with a battery of 200 dry celb. When the 
spark passed the cells charged up the electroscope. Ritter 
utilized the contraction of a frog’s leg as a detector, Lucas and 
Garrett the explosion produced by the sparks in an explosive 
mixture of hydrogen and oxygen; while Bjerknes and Franfce 
used the mechanical attraction between oppositely charged 
conductors. If the two sides of the spark gap are connected with 
the two pairs of quadrants of a very delicate electrometer, the 
needle of which is connected with one pair of quadrants, there 
will be a deflection of the electrometer when tlie detector is 
struck by electric waves. A very efficient detector b that in¬ 
vented by E. Rutherford (Jrans. Roy. Soc. A. 1897, 189, p. r); 
it consists of a bundle of fine iron wires magnetized to saturation 
and placed inside a small magnetizing coil, through which the 
electric waves cause rapidly alternating currents to pass which 
demagnetize the soft iron. If the instrument is used to detect 
waves in air, long straight wires are attached to the ends of the 
demagnetizing coil to collect the energy from the field; to 
investigate waves in wires it is sufiicient to make a loop or'two 
in the wire and place the magnetized piece of iron inside it. 
The amount of dem^etization which can be observed by tiie 
change in the deflection of a magnetometer placed near the iron, 
measures the intensity of the electric waves, and very accurate 
determinations can be made with ease with thb apparatus. 
It is also very delicate, though in this respect it does not equal 
^e detector to be next described, the coherer; Rutherfm-d got 
indications in 1895 when the vibrator was } of a mile away from 
the detector, and where the waves had to traverse a thickly 
populated part of Camlmdge. It can also be used to measure 
the coefficient of damping of the electric waves, for since the 
wire is initially magnetized to saturation, if the direction of 
current when it first begins to flow in the magnetizing coil is 
such as to tend to increase the ihagnetization of the wire, it wffl 
produce no effect, and it will not be until the current b 
reversed that the wire will lose some of its magnetization. 
The effect then gives the measure of the intensity half a period 
after the commencement of the waves. If the wire b put in the 
coil the opposite way, i.t. so that the magnetic force due to the 
current begins at once to demonetize the wire, the demagnetiza¬ 
tion gives a measure of the initial intensity of the waves. Cwn- 
paring this result with that obtained when the wires were 
reversed, we get the coefficient of damping. A very convenient 
detector of electric waves is the one discovered almost simultane¬ 
ously by Fessmden (ElectroUch. Zeits., *903, 24, p, 586) and 
Schlfimflch (ibid. p. 959). Thb consists of an electrolytic cell in 
which one of the elwtrodes is u exceedingly fine point. The 
electromotive force in the circuit b small, and there is large 
polarization m the circuit with only a small current When the 
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circuU is struck by electric waves there is an increase in the 
currents due to the depolarization of the circuit. If a galvano- 
Bteter is in tbeckcuit, the increased deflection of the instrument 
will indicate the presence of the waves. 

§ 7. Coherers,—Tbi most sensitive detector of electric waves 
is riie “ coherer,” although for metrical work it is not so suitable 
as that just described. It depends upon the fact discovered by 
Branly (Comptes rendus, in, p. 785; i is,p. 90) that the resistance 
between loose metallic contact^ such as a pile of iron turnings, 
diminishes when they are strudc by an electric wave. One of 
the forms made by Lodge {The Work of Herix and some of his 
Successors, 1894) on this principle consists simply of a glass tulie 
containing iron turnings, in contact with whi^ are wires led 
into opposite ends of the tube. The arrangement is placed in 
series with a galvanometer (one of the simplest kind will do) 
and a battery; when the iron turnings are struck by electric 
waves their resii^ce is diminished and the deflection of the 
galvanometer is increa.scd. Thus the deflection of the galvano* 
meter can be used to indicate the arrival of electric waves. The 
tube must be tapped between each experiment, and the deflection 
of the galvanometer brought back to about its original value. 
This detector is marvellously delicate, but not metrical, the 
ch^e produced in the resistance depending upon so many 
things brides the intensity of the waves that the magnitude of 
the galvanometer deflection is to some extent a matter of chance. 
Instead of the iron turnings we may use two iron wires, one 
resting on the other; the resistance of this contact will be altered 
by the incidence of the waves. To get greater regularity Bose 
uses,instead of the iron turnings,spiral springs, which are pushed 
against each other by means of a screw until the most sensitive 
state is attained. The sensitiveness of the coherer depends on 
the electromotive force put in the galvanometer circuit. Very 
sensitive ones can be made by using springs of very fine silver 
wire coated riectrolytically with nickel. Though the impact 
of electric waves generally produces a diminution of resistance 
with these loose contacts, yet there are exceptions to the rule. 
Thus Branly showed that with lead peroxide, PbOj, there is an 
increase in resistance. Aschkinass proved the same to be true 
with capper sulphide, CuS; and Bo.se showed that with potassium 
there is an increase of resistance and great power of self-recovery 
of the ordinal resistance after the waves have ceased. Severiil 
theories of this action have been proposed. Branly (Lumiire 
eltctrique, 40, p. 511) thought that the small sparks which 
certainly pass between adjacent portions of metal dear away 
layers of oxide or some other kind of non-conducting film, and 
in this way improve the contact. It would seem toat if this 
theory is true the films must be of a much more refined kind than 
layers of oxide or dirt, for the coherer effect has been observed 
with clean non-oxidizable metals. Lodge explains the effect by 
supposing that the heat produced by the sparks fuses adjacent 
portions of metal into contact and hence diminishes the resist¬ 
ance ; it is from this view of the action that the name coherer 
is afqilied to the detector. Auerbeck drought that the effect was 
a mechanic^ one due to the electrostatic attractions between 
the various small pieces of metal. It is probable that some 
or all of these causes are at work in some cases, but the 
effects of potassium make us hesitate to accept any of them 
as the complete explanation. Blanc {Ann. ehim. phys., 1905, 
[8] > 6 , p. 5), as the result of a long series of experiments, 
came to toe condusion that coherence is due to pressure. He 
regarded the outer layers as different from the mass of the metal 
and having a much greater specific resistance. He supposed 
ttot when two pieces of metal are pressed together the molecules 
diffuse across the surface, modifying the surface layers and in¬ 
creasing their conductivity. 

5 8. Generators of EteeSrie Wooes. —Bose (Pkil. Ma%. 43, p. 53) 
designed an instrumaiit which freneiates electric waves with a length 
of not more than a centimetre or so, and therefore allows their 
properties to he demonstrated with awaratus of moderate dimen¬ 
sions. The wavM are excited by sparking between two platiiiiun 
bends carriod by jhintla electrons* a piatifriim sphere is placed 
bodween the bea^ and the distance between the beads’Uid the 
•{liiere sw he adjusted by bending toe electnxtea The dismetar oi 


the sphere is 8 mm., and the wave length Of. the shortest electrical 
waves generated is said to be about 6 mm. The beads ore connected 
with the terminals of a small induction coil, which, with the battery 
to work it and the sparking arrangement, are enclosed in a meW 
box, the radiation passing out through a metid tube opposite to 
the ^rk gap. The ordinary vibrating break of toe coil is not used, 
a sin^e spark made by making and breaking too circuit by means of 
a button outride the box being employed instead. TTie detector is 
one of toe spiral spring coherers previously described ; it is shielded 
from external disturbance by being enclosed in a metal box provided 
with a fuiinel-shaped opening to achnit the radiation. The wires 



leading from the coherers to the galvanometer arc also surrounded 
by metal tubes to protect them from stray radiation. The radiat¬ 
ing apparatus and toe receiver are mounted on stands .sliding in an 
optical bench. If a parallel beam of radiation is required, a cylin¬ 
drical lens of ebonite or sulphur is mounted in a tube fitting on to 
the radiator tube and stopped by a guide when the spark is at tlie 
principal focal line of the lens. For experiments requiring angular 
measurements a spectrometer circle is mounted on one of the sliding 
stands, tlie receiver being carried tm a radial arm and pointing to the 
centre of the circle. The anangement is represented in fig. 5. 

With this apparatus toe laws of reflection, refraction and polarisa¬ 
tion can readily be verified, and also the double refraction of crystals, 
and of bodies possessing a fibrous or laminated structure such as 
jute or books. (The double refraction of electric waves seems first 
to have been observed by Righi, and other researches on this subject 
have been made by Garbasso and Mack.) Bose showed the rotation 
of the plane of pohirizatibn by means of pieces of twisted jute rope ; 
if the pieces were arranged so that their twists were all in one direction 
and placed in the path of the radiation, they rotated the piano of 
polarization in a direction depending upon the direction of twist: 
if they were mixed so that there were as many twisted in one direction 
as the other, there was no rotation. 

A Mries of experiments showing the complete analogy between 
electric and light waves is described by Righi in his book L'OtUca 
dslle osciltasioni aleUriche. Righi's exciter, which is especially 
convenient when large statical electric machines are used instead 
oi induction coils, is snown in fig. 6. E and F arc balls connected 
with the terminals of the machine, and AB and CD are conductors 
insulated frera each other, the ends B, C, between which the sparks 
p^, being immersed in vaseline oil. The period of the vibrations 
■yen-out by the mtem is adjusted by means of metal plates M and 

attached to AB and CD. When the waves are produced by in¬ 
duction coils or by electrical machmes toe intervals between the 
omission of difierent sets of waves occupy by far toe largest part 
of the time. Simon iWied. Ann., 1898, C4, p. 293 ; Phys. Zeit., 
1901, 2, p, 253), Duddell {Electrician, J900, 46, p. 269) and I’oulsen 
(Electratech. Zeus., jgoft, 27, p. 1070) reduced these intervals veiy 
considerably by using the electric arc to excite the waves, and in this 
way produced electrical waves possessing great energy. In these 
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methods the terminals between which the arc is passing are connected 
tlirough coils with self-induction L to the plates of a condenser of 
capacity C. The arc is not steady, but is continually varying. This 
is esperaally the case when it passes through hydrogen. These 
variations excite vibratiOn.s With a period CirVCLC) in the circuit 
containing the capacity of toe self-induction. By this method 
Duddell produced waves with a frequency of 40,000. .Poulscn, who 
cooled the terminals of tfle arc, piodqced waves with a frequency of 
1,000,000, while Stechodro {Ann. der Phys. 27, p. 225) claims to 
have produced waves with three hundred times this frequency, i.e, 
having a wave length of about a metre. When toe self-induction 
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and capacity are large ao tliat the frequency comes witUa the limite 
oi the irequency of audible aotee, the system gives out a musie^ 
note,.and the arraagemcnt is often referred to as the singing arc. 

§ 9. Waves in Wires. —Many problems on electric waves ^ooe 
wires can readily be investigated by a method due to I.echer {Wied. 
Ann. 41, p. 85a), and knovm as L^hcr's bridge, which furnishes us 
with a means of -dealing with waves of a dchnite and determinable 
wave-length. In this arrangement (fig.'V) two large plates A and 
B are, as in Herts's exciter, connected with the terminals of an 
induction coil: opposite these and insulated from them are two 



smaller plates D, E, to which long parallel wires DFH, EGJ arc 
attached. Those wires are bridged across by a wire IJVi, and their 
farther ends H, J, may be insulated, or connected together, or with 
the plates of a condenser. To detect the waves in the circuit beyond 
the lu'idge, Lecher used an exhausted tube placed across the wires, 
and Rubens a bolometer, but Rutherford’s detector is the most 
convenient and accurate. If tins detector is placed in a fixed po.sition 
at the end of the circuit, it is found that the deflections of this detector 
depend greatly upon the jKisition of the brit^e LM, rising rapidly 
to a maximum for some rositions, and falling rapidly away when the 
bridge is displaced. As the bridge is moved from the coil end towards 
the detector the defleclions show periodic variations, such as are 
represented in fig. 8 when the ordinates represent the deflections of 
the detector and the ab.sci.saan the distance of the bridge from the 
ends 1 ), E. The maximum deflections of the detector correspond to 
the positions in which the two circuits DFLMGE, HLMJ jin which 
the vibrations arc but slightly damped) are in resonance. For since 
the self-induction and resistance of the bridge LM is very small 
comj)ared with that of the circuit beyond, it follows from the theory 
ol circuits in parallel that only a small part of the current will in 
general flow round tlic longer circuit; it is only when the two circuits 
DFLMGE, IlLMJ are in resonance that a considerable current will 
flow round the latter. Hence when we get a maximum effect in 
the detector we know that the waves we are dealing with are those 
corresponding to the free periods of the system HLMJ, so that if 
we know the free periods of this circuit we toiow the wave length 
of the electric waves under consideration. Thus if the ends of 
the wires H, J are free and have no capacity, the current along them 
must vanish at H and J, which must be in opposite electric condition. 
Hence Imlf the wave length must be an odd submultiple of the length 
of the circuit HLMJ. If H and J are connected together the wave 
length must lie a submulliplc of the length of this circuit, When the 
capacity at the ends is appreciable the wave length of the circuit is 



determined by a somewhat complex expression. To facilitate the 
determination of the wave length in such cases. Lecher introduced a 
second bridge L'M', and ntoved riiis about until the deflection, of the 
detector was a maximum.; when Uifs occurs the wave length is one 
of those corresponding to the closed circuit LMMX', and must there¬ 
fore be a submultiple of the lepgth of the clrehit. Lecher showed 
thatll instead of using a single wire LAI to form the bridge, he used 
two paialkl wines PQ, LM, pUMed close together, tho curreirta in the 


further circuit were hardly appreciably dlmiaished when the main 
wires were cot between PL and QM. Blondlot need a modification of 
this apparatus better suited for the production of short waves.' In his 
form (ng. 9) the exciter consists of two aeaicirculac arms cozmected 
with the terminsils of an induction coil, and the long wires, instead 
of being connected with the small plates, form a circuit round tiie 
exciter. 

As an exatnple of the use of Lecher's arrangement, we may quote 
Drude’s application of the method to find the specific induction 
capacity of dielectrics under electric oscillations of varying frequency. 
In this application the ends of the wire are connected to the ptetes 
of a condenser, the space between, whose plates can be filled 
with the liquid whose specific inducHve capacity is required, and 
the bridge is moved imtil 
the detector at the end of 
the circuit gives the maxi¬ 
mum deflection. Then if 
\ is the wave length of 
the waves, \ is the wave 
length of one of the free 
vibrations of the system 
HLMJ ; lienco if C is the 
capacity of the condenser 
at the end in electrostatic 
measure we have 
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where I is the distance of 
the condenser from the 
bridge and C' is the capacity of unit length ol the wire. In the 
condenser part of the lines of force will pass through air and part 
through the dielectric; hence C will be of the form Q KC, whore 
K is the specific inductive capacity of the dielectric. Hence if / is 
tlie distance of maximum deflection when the dielectric is replaced 
by air, I when filled with a dielectric whose specific inductive 
capacity is known to be K', and I" the distance when filled with 
the dielectric whose specific inductive capacity is required, we easily 
see that— 
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an equation by means of which K can be determined. It was in 
this way that Dnide investigated the specific inductive capatlty 
with varying irequency, and found a falling off in the specific in¬ 
ductive capacity with increase of frequency when the dielectrics 
contained the radicle OH. In another method used by hint the 
wires were led through long tanks fiUed with the liquid whose specific 
inductive capacity was required ; the velociiy of propagatiOT of the 
clcctite waves along the wires in the tank being the same as the 
velocity of propagation of an electromagnetic disturbance through 
the liquid ffliing the tank, if we find ihe wave length of the waves 
along the wires in the tank, due to a vibration of a given frequency, 
and compare this with the wave lengths corresponding to the same 
frequ^y when the wires are surrounded by air, we obt^ the 
velocity of propagation of electromagnetic disturbance through the 
fluid, and hence tlie specific inductive capacity of the fluiiL 

§ 10. Velocity of Propagation of Electromagnetic Effects through A^. 
—The experiments of Sarasin and De la Rive already described 
(see § 3) have shown that, as theory requites, the velocity of piopa- 
g^ion of electric effects through air is the same as ak>^ wires. 
The same result had been arrived at by J. J. Tliomson, although 
from the method he used greater differences between the velocities 
might have escaped detection than was possible by Sarasin and De 
la Rive's method. The velocity of waves along wires has been 
direcUy determined by Blondlot by two difleeent methods. In the 
first the detector consisted of two parallel plates about 6 cm. in 
diameter placed a fraction of a millimetre apart, and forming a 
condenser whose capacity C was determined in eleetromngiirtic 
measure by Maxwell's method. The plates were connected by a 
rectangular circuit whose self-induction L was calculated from the 
dimensions of the rectangle and the size of the wire. The time of 
vibration T is equal to 2ir,yf{LC). {The wave length corresponding 
to this time is long compared with the length of the cireWt, so that 
the use of this formula is legitimate.) This detector is placed 
between two parallel wires, and the waves prodne^ by the exciter 
are reflected from a movable bridge. When this bridge is placed just 
beyond the detector vigorous sparks are observed, Mt as the bndge 
is pushed away a place is reached where the sparks disappear- tMs 
place is distance 2/X from the detector, when X la the wave length 
of the vibration given out by the detector. The sparks again dis- 
^pear when the distance of the bridge from the detector is 3X/4. 
Thus by measuring the distance between two conseoutiw .positione 
Bfi.the bridge at which the aparks disappear X can be detetmitted, 
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and If, the velocity of propagation, is equal to X/T. As the means 
of a nnmber of experiments Blondlot found 1/ to be 3-02 x 10'” 
cm./sec., which, within the errors of experiment, is equal to 3 x lo'" 
cm./aec., the velocity of light. A second method used by Blondlot, 

and one which does not in¬ 
volve the calculation of the 
period, is as follows; —A and 
A' (fig. 10) are two equal 
Leyden jars coated inside 
and outside with tin-foil. 
The outer coatings form two 
separate rings a, a,; a', a'„ 
and the inner coatings are 
connected with the poles of 
the induction coil by means 
of the metal pieces b, b’. The 
shi^ly pointed conductors p 
and p', the points of which 
are about 4 mm. apart, are 
connected with the rings of 
the tin-foil a and a', and two 
long copper wires pen,, p'r'a'u 
1021) cm. long, connect these 
points with the other rings 
o„ a,'. The rings ao', 0,0,', 
are connected by wet slnngs 
so as to charge up the jars. 
When a spark passes between 
b and b', a spark at once 
pas.scs between pp', and this 
IS followed by another spark 
when the waves traveUing by 
the paths a, cp, a\c'p' reach 
p and p'. The time between 
the pai^ge of these sparks, 
which is the time taken by 
the waves to travel J029 cm., 
was observed by means of 
a rotating mirror, and the 
velocity measured in 15 experiments varied between 2-92 x io"> and 
3*03 X To^® cm./sec., thus agreeing well with that deduced by the 
preceding method. Other determinations of the velocity of electro¬ 
magnetic propagation have been made by Lodge and Glasebrook, 
and by Saunders. 

On Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory the velocity of propagation 
of electromagnetic disturl^ces should equal the velocity of li.ght, 
and also the ratio of the electromagnetic unit of electricity to the 
electrostatic unit. A large number of determinations of this ratio 
have been made : — 



Observer. 

Date. 

Ratio lo’o X. 

KlemcnSii 

1884 

3-019 cm./sec. 

Himstedt . . . • 

. 1888 

3-009 cm./sec. 

Rowland . . . - 

1889 

2-9815 cm./scc. 

Rosa 

1889 

2-0993 cm./sec. 

J. J. Thomson ami Sea’’ - 

1890 

2-9955 cm./sec. 

Webster .... 

1891 

2-987 cm./sec. 

PellBt .... 

1891 

3-009 cm./scc. 

Abraham . 

. 1892 

2-992 cm,/sec. 

Hurmuzescu 

1895 

3-002 cm./scc. 

Rosa .... 

1908 

2-9963 cm./sec. 


The mean of these determinations is 3-001 x 10“ cm./sec., while 
the mean of the last five determinations of the velocity of light in 
air is given by Himstedt as 3-002 x lo'" cm./sec. From these ex¬ 
periments we conclude ttot the velocity of propagation of an electro¬ 
magnetic disturbuice is equal to the velocity of light, and to the 
velocity required by Maxwell's theory. 

In expenmenting with electromagnetic waves it is in general 
more difficult to measure the period of the oscillations than their 
wave length. Rutherford used a method by which the period of 
the vibration can easily be determined; it is based upon the theory 
of the distribution of alternating currents in two circuits ACB, ADB 
in parallel. If A and B are respectively the maximum currents in 
the circuits ACB, ADB, then 


B= V 


wben .R and S are the resistanceg, L and N the coefficients of self- 
induction of the circuits ACB, ADB reflectively, M the coefficient 
of mutual induction between the circuits, and p the frequency of the 
currents. Rutherford detectors were placed in the two circuits, and 
the circuits adjusted until they showed that A = B; when is 
the case 

' ' ' ■ .. R’-s* 

If #e make one of the circuits, ADB, consist of a short length 
of a’ high liquid resistance, so that S is large and N small, aod 


the other circuit ACB of a low metallic resistance bent to have 
considerable self-induction, the preceding equation becomes ap¬ 
proximately ^=S/L, so that when S and L are known p is readily 
determined. (J. J. T.) 

ELBCTSOCHEIDBTBY. The present article deals with 
processes that involve the electrolysis of aqueous solutions, 
whilst those in which electricity is used in the manufacture of 
chemical products at furnace temperatures are treated under 
Electrometallurgy, although, strictly speaking, in some 
cases {e.g. calcium carbide and phosphorus manufacture) they 
are not truly metallurgical in character. For the theory and 
elemental laws of electro-deposition see Electrolysis ; and 
for the construction and use of electric generators see Dynamo 
and Battery: Electric. The importance of the subject may 
be gauged by the fact that all the aluminium, magnesium, 
sodium, potassium, calcium carbide, carborundum and artificial 
graphite, now placed on the market, is made by electrical pro¬ 
cesses, and that the use of such processes for the refining of copper 
and silver, and in the manufacture of phosphorus, potassium 
chlorate and bleach, already pressing very heavily on the older 
non-electrical systems, is every year extending. The convenience 
also with which the energy of waterfalls can be converted into 
electric energy has led to the introduction of chemical industries 
into countries and districts where, owing to the absence of coal, 
they were previously unknown. Norway and Switzerland have 
become important producers of chemicals, and pastoral districts 
such as those in wbidi Niagara or Foyers are situated manu¬ 
facturing centres. In this way the development of the electro¬ 
chemical industry is in a marked degree altering the distribution 
of trade throughout the world. 

Electrolytic Refining of Metals. —^The principle usually followed 
in the electrolytic re^ng of metals is to cast the impure metal 
into plates, which are exposed as anodes in a suitable solvent, 
commonly a salt of the metal under treatment. On passing a 
current of electricity, of which the volume and pressure are 
adjusted to the conditions of the electrolyte and electrodes, 
the anode slowly dissolves, leaving the insoluble impurities in 
the form of a sponge, if the proportion be considerable, but 
otherwise as a mud or slime which becomes detached fiom the 
anode surface and must be prevented from coming into contact 
with the cathode. The metal to be refined passing into solution 
is concurrently deposited at the cathode. Soluble impurities 
which are more electro-negative than the metal under treatment 
mvist, if present, be removed by a preliminary process, and the 
voltage and other conditions must be so selected that none of 
the more electro-positive metals are co-deposited with the metal 
to be refined. From these and other considerations it is obvious 
that (i) the electrolyte must be such as will freely dissolve the 
metal to be refined; (2) the electrolyte must be able to dissolve 
the major portion of the anode, otherwise the mass of insoluble 
matter on the outer layer will prevent access of electrolyte to 
the core, which will thus escajje refining; the electrolyte 
should, if possible, be incapable of dissolving metals mure 
electro-negative than that to be refined; (4) the proportion of 
soluble electro-positive impurities must not be excessive, or these 
substances will accumulate too rapidly in the solution and 
necessitate its frequent purification; (5) the current density 
must be so adjusted to the strength of the solution and to other 
conditions that no relatively electro-pcsitive metal is deposited, 
and that the cathode deposit is physically suitable for sub¬ 
sequent treatment; (6) the current density should be as high as 
is consistent with the production of a pure and sound deposit, 
without undue expense of voltage, so that the operation may be 
rapid and the “ turnover ” large; (7) the electrolyte should 
be as good a conductor of electricity as possible, and should not, 
ordinarily, be altered chemically by exposure to air; and (81 the 
use of porous partitions should be avoided, as they increase the 
resistance and usually require frequent renewal. For details 
of the practical methods see Gold ; Silver ; Copper and head¬ 
ings for other metals. 

Electrolytic Manufacture of Chemical Products. —When an 
aqueous solution of ^e salt of an alkali metal is electrolysed, the 
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metal reacts with the water, as u wd! known, ionning caustic 
alkali, which dissolves in the sohitiim, and hydrogen, which comes 
oS as a gas. So early as 1851 a p^nt was taken out by Cooke 
for the production of caustic alkali without the use of a separate 
current, by immersing iron and copper plates on opposite sides 
of a porous (biscuit-ware) partition in a suitable cell, containing 
a solution of the salt to be electrolysed, at ai®-65® C. (7o“-i5o° F.). 
The solution of the iron anode was intended to afiord the 
necessary energy. In the same year another patent was granted 
to C. Watt for a similar process, involving the employment of an 
externally generated current. When an alkaline chloride, say 
sodium chloride, is electrolysed with one electrode immersed 
in a porous cell, while caustic soda m formed at the cathode, 
chlorine is deposited at the anode. If the latter be insoluble, 
the gas diffuses into the solution and, when this becomes 
saturated, escapes into the air. If, however, no porous division 
be used to prevent the intermingling by diffusion of the anode 
and cathode solutions, a complicated set of subsidiary reactions 
takes place. The chlorine reacts with the caustic soda, forming 
sodium hypochlorite, and this in turn, with an excess of chlorine 
and at higher temperatures, becomes for the most part converted 
into chlorate, whilst any simultaneous electrolysis of a hydroxide 
or water and a chloride (so that hydroxyl and chlorine are simul¬ 
taneously liberated at the anode) also produces oxygen-chlorine 
compounds direct. At the same time, the diffusion of these 
compounds into contact with the cathode leads to a partial 
reduction to chloride, by the removal of combined oxygen the 
instrumentality of the hydrogen there evolved. In proportion as 
the original chloride is thus reproduced, the efficiency of the 
process is of course diminished. It is obvious that, with suitable 
methods and apparatus, the electrolysis of alkaline chlorides 
may be made to yield chlorine, hypochlorites (bleaching liquors), 
chlorates or caustic alkali, but that great care must be exercised 
if any of these products is to be obtained pure and with economy. 
Many patents have been taken out in this branch of electro¬ 
chemistry, but it is to be remarked that that granted to C. Watt 
traversed the whole of the ground. In his process a current 
was passed through a tank divided into two or three cells by 
porous partitions,' hoods and tubes were arranged to carry off 
chlorine and hydrogen respectively, and the whole wm heated 
to 120“ F. by a steam jacket when caustic alkali was being made. 
Hypochlorites were made, at ordinary temperatures, and 
chlorates at higher temperatures, in a cell without a partition in 
which the cathode was placed horizontally inunediately above the 
anode, to favour the mixing of the ascending chlorine with the 
descending caustic solution. 

The relation between the compositbn of the electrolyte and the 
various conditions of current-density, temperature and the like 
has been studied by F. Oettel (Zeitschrifi /. Elekirochem., 1894, vol. i. 
]>p. .)S4 and 474) in connexion with the production of hj’pochlorites 
and chlorates in tanks without diaphragms, by C. Haussermanu and 
W. Nascliold {Chemiker Zeitung, 1894, vol. xviii. p. 857) for their 
}>roduction in cells with potou.s diaphragms, and by F. Habpr and 
S. Grinberg (Zeitschrifi /. anorgan. Ckem., 1898, vol. xvi. pp. 198,3*9, 
4 38) in connexion with the electrolysis of hydrochloric acid. Oettel, 
using a 20 % solution of potassium chloride, obtained the best 
yield of hypochlorite with a high current-density, but as soon 
as if % of bleaching chlorine (as hw^hlorite) was present, the 
formation of chlorate commenced. The yield was at best very 
tew as compared with that theoretically possible. The best yield 
of cliterate was obtained when from i to 4 % of caustic potash 
was present. With liigh current-density, heating the solution tended 
to increase the proportion of chlorate to hypochlorite, but as the 
proportion of water decomposed is then higher, the amount of 
chlorine produced must be less and the to&l chlorine efficiency 
tower. He also traced a connexion between alkalinity, temperature 
and current-density, and showed that these conditions should be 
mutually adjusted. With a current-density of 130 to 140 amperes 
per sq. ft., at 3 volts, passing between platinum electrodes, he 
attained to a current-efficiency m 52 %, and each (British) electrical 
horse-power hour was equivalent H) a production of tsyS's grains of 
potasinum chlorate. In other words, each pound of chlorate would 
require an expenditure of nearly 3*1 e.h.p. hours. One of the 
earnest of the more modem processes was that of H. Hennite, 
which consisted in the production of bleach-liquors by the electro¬ 
lysis (according to the 1st edition of the 1884 patent) of magnesium 
or calcium ^teride betweei^latinum anodes carried in wooden 
frames, and zinc cathodes. The solution, containing hypochteritea 
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and chlorates, was then applied to the blaaohingof linen, paper-pulp 
or the like, the solution being used over and over again. Many 
modifications have been patentei) .by Hermite, tjtiat Of 1893 specify¬ 
ing the use of platinum gauze anodes, held in ebonite or other 
frames. Rotating zinc cathodes were used, with scrapers to prevent 
the accumulation of a layer of instduble magnesium compounds, 
which would otherwise increase the electrical resistaace peyond 
reasonable limits. The same inventor has patented the application 
of electrolysed chlorides to the purification of starch by the oxidation 
of less stable organic bodies, to the bleaching of oils, mid to the 
purification of c(w gas, spirit end other substances. His system for 
the disinfection of sewage and similar matter by the electolysis of 
chlorides, or of sea-v/ater, has been tried, but for the most part aban¬ 
doned on the score of expense. Reference majr be made to papers 
written in the early days of the process by C. F. Cross and E. J. Bevan 
(Joum. Soc. Chtm. Industry, 1887, vol. vi. p. 170, and 188B, vol. vii. 
p. 292), and to later papers by P. Schoop {Zeitschrifi /. Elektrochem,, 
1895, vol. ii. pp. 68, 88, 107, 209, 289). 

E. Kellner, who in t886 patented the use of cathode (caustic soda) 
and anode (chlorine) liquors in the manufacture of cellulose from 
wood-fibre, and has since evolved many similar processes, has pro¬ 
duced an apparatuj that has been largely used. It consists of a 
stoneware tank with a thin sheet of platinum-iridium alloy at 
citlicr end forming the primary electrodes, and between them a 
number of glass plates reaching nearly to the bottom, each having 
a platinum gauze sheet on either side; the two sheets belonging to 
each plate arc in metallic connexion, but ituulated from all the 
others, and form intermediary or bi-polar electrodes. A 10-12 % 
solution of sodiuni chloride is caused to flow upwards through the 
apparatus and to overflow into troughs, by which it is conveyed 
(if necessary through a cooling apparatus) back to the circulating 
pump. Such a plant has been reported as giving 0-229 gallon of a 
liquor containing i % of available chlorine per kilowatt hour, or 
o'lyi gallon per e.h.p. hour. Kellner has also patented a “ bleach- 
ing-block," as he terms it, consisting of a frame carrying parallel 
plates similar in principle to those last described. The block is 
immersed in the solution to be bleached, and may be lifted in or out 
as required. O. Kndfler and Gebauer have also a system of bi-polar 
electrodes, mounted in a frame in appearance resembling a filter-press. 

Other Petrochemical Processes. —It is obvious that electrolytic 
iodine and bromine, and oxygen compounds of these elements, 
may be produced by methods similar to those applied to chlorides 
(see Alkali Manufacture and Chlorates), and Kellner and 
others have patented processes with this end in view. Hydrogen 
and oxygen may also be produced electrolytically as gases, and 
their respective reducing and oxidizing powers at the moment 
of deposition on the electrode are frequently used in the 
laboratory, and to some extent industrially, chiefly in the field 
of organic chemistry. Similarly, the formation of organic 
halogen products may be effected by electrolytic chlininej as, 
for example, in the production of chloral by the gradual introduc¬ 
tion of alcohol into an anode cell in which the electrolyte is a 
strong solution of potassium chloride. Again, anode reactions, 
such as are observed in the electrolysis of the fatty adds, miey be 
utilized, as, for example, when the radical CH,COj —depomed 
at the anode in the electrolysis of acetic acid—is dissociated, 
two of the groups react to give one molecule of ethane, C^H^, and 
two of carbon dioxide. This, which has long been reco^ized 
as a class-reaction, is obviously capable of endless variation. 
Many electrolytic methods have been proposed for the purifica¬ 
tion of sugar ; in some of them soluble anodes are used to a few 
minutes in weak alkaline solutions, so that the caustic alkali 
from the cathode reaction may precipitate chernically the 
hydroxide of the anode metal dissolved in the liquid, the 
cipitate carrying with it mechanically some of the impurities 
present, and thus datifying the solution. In others the current 
IS applied for a longer time to the original sugar-sdution with 
insoluble {e.g. carbon) anodes. F. Peters has found that with 
these methods the best results ore obtained when ozone is em¬ 
ployed in addition to electrolytic oxygen. Use has been mode 
of electrolysis in tanning operations, the cprrent being passed 
through the tan-liquors containing the hides. The current, 
by endosmosis, favours the passage of the solution into the 
hide-substance, and at the same time appears to assist the diemi- 
cal combinations there occurring; henpe a great reduction in 
the time required for the completion of the process. Many 
patents have been taken out in this direction, one of the best 
known being that of Groth, experimented upon by S. Rideal 
and A. P. Trotter (Joum. Soc. Ckem. Indust., i^i, vol. x. p. 425), 
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who employ«d copper anodee, 4 sq. ft. in «it>ea, with current- 
denrfties of 0*375 to * («nging in some cases to 7*5) ampere per 
sq, ft., the best results being obtained with the smdler current- 
densities. Ekctrochemical processes are often indirectly used, 
as for example in the Villon process ^Elec. Rev., New York, 
1899, vol. XXXV, p. 375) applied in Russia to the manufacture of 
alcohol, by a series of chemical reactions starting from the pro¬ 
duction of acetylene by the action water upon calcium carbide. 
The production of otone in small quantities during electrolysis, 
and by the So-called silent discharge; has long been known, and 
the Siemens induction tube has been developed for use industri¬ 
ally. The Siemens and Halske ozonizer, in form somewhat 
resemUing the old laboratory instrument, is largely used in 
Germany; workii^ with an alternating current transformed 
up to 6500 volts, it has been found to give 280 grains or more 
of ozone per «.h.p. hour. £. Andreoli (whose first British 
ozone patent was No. 17426 of 1891) uses flat ahiminium plates 
and pointSj and working with an alternating current of 3000 
volts is said to have obtained 1440 grains per e.h.p. hour. 
Yamold’s process, using corrugated glass plates coated on one 
side with gold or other metal leaf, is stated to have yielded as 
much as 2700 grains per e.h.p. hour. The ozone so prepared 
has numerous uses, as, for example, in bleaching oils, waxes, 
fabrics, &c., sterilizing drinking-water, maturing wines, cleansing 
foul beer-casks, oxidizing oil, and in the manufacture of vanillin. 

For further inforniatioa the foUowing books, among others, may 
be consulted:—Haber, Gruudriss dcr techniechen Ekhtrochemu 
^unchem 1898); Borchers and M'Hillan, Electric Smelting and 
Refining (London, 1904) ; E. I). Peter.s, Prmciples of Copper Smeltit^ 
(New York, 1907); F. Peters, Angewandie EteHtrochemie, vols. if. 
and iii. (Leipzig, 1900); Gore, The Art of Electrolytic Separation of 
Metals (London, 1890); Blount, Practical Electro-Chemistry (I.ondou, 
2906) ; G. langbcin, Votlsidndiges Ilandbuch Her galvanischen 
Metall-NuderschlSge (Leipzig, 1903), Eng. trans. by W. T. Brannt 
(1909); A. Watt, Electro-Plating and Electro-Repnine of Metals 
(London, 1902); w. H. Wahl, Practical Guide to the Gold and Silver 
Electroplater, sk. (Philadelphia, 1883) ; Wilson, Stereotyping and 
Electrotyping (London) ; Lnngc, Sulphuric Acid and Alhali, vol. ifl. 
(London, 1909). Also papers in various technical periodicals. 
The industrial aspect is treated in a Gartside Report, .'Same Electro¬ 
chemical Centres (Manchester, 1908), by J. N. Prin^. (W. G. M.) 

BLBCTROCUnOfl (an anomalous derivative from “electro¬ 
execution”; syn. “electrothanasia”), the popular name, in¬ 
vented in Amerkia, for the infliction of the death penalty on 
criminals (see Capitai. Punishment) by passing through the body 
of the condemned a sufficient current of electricity to cause 
death. The method was first adopted by the state of New York, 
a law tnakin^ this naethod obligatory having been passed and 
approved by the governor on the 4th of June i888. The law 
provides that there shaH be present, in addition to the warden, 
two physicians, twelve reputable citizetB of full age, seven deputy 
sheriffs, and such ministers, priests or clergymen, not exceeding 
two, as the criminal may request. A post-mortem examination 
of the body of the convict is required, and the body, unless 
claimed by rdatives, is interred in the prison cemetery with a 
suffic^t quantity of quicklime to consume it. The law became 
effective in New York on the 1st of January 1889. The first 
criminal to be executed by electricity was William Kemmler, 
on the 6th of August 1890, at Auburn prison. The validity of 
the New York law had previously been attacked in re^rd to 
this oase (Re Kemrnkr, *889; 136 U.S. 436), as providmg “ a 
cruel and unusual punashment ” and ther^ore being contrary 
to the Constitution; but it was sustained in the state courts and 
finally in the Federal courts. By 1906 about one hundred and 
fifteen nwrderere had been succte^Hy executed by electricity m 
New. York state in Sing.Sing, Auburn and lk.mieTnora prisons. 
The method has also been adopted by the states erf Ohio 
(1896), Massachusetts (1898), New Jersey (1906), and Virginm 
(1908). 

The iqiparatus consists of a stationary engine, an aftemating 
dynamo capable of generating a current at a pressure of 2000 
volts, a “ death-ehay ” with adjustaUb. head-rest, binding 
stnps and adjustable electrodes devbcd by lE. F. Bavis, the 
state eiactiician ef New York. The voltmiter, ammeter and 


switchdsoard contrcJling the current is located, in the execution 
room; the dynamo-room b communicated with by electric 
signab. Befexe each execution the entire apparatus is thoroughly 
tested. When everything is in reading the criminal is brought 
in and seats himseU in the death-chair. His head, diest, arms 
and legs are secured by broad straps; one electrode thoroughly 
mobtened with salt-solution b affixed to the head, and another to 
the calf of one leg, both electrodes being moulded so ns to secure 
good contact. The application of the current b usually as 
follows: the contact is made with a high voltage (1700-1800 
volts) for 5 to 7 seconds, reduced to 200 volts until a half-minute 
has elapsed ; raised to high voltage for 3 to 5 seconds, again re¬ 
duced to low voltage for 3 to 5 seconds, again reduced to a low 
vohage until one minute has ekqsed, when it is again raised to 
the h^h voltage for a few seconds and the contact broken. The 
ammeter usually shows that from 7 to 10 amperes pass through 
the criminal’s body. A second or even a third brief contact is 
sometimes made, partly as a precaution^ measure, but rather 
tine more cornffi^ly to aboh^ reflexes in the dead body. Cal¬ 
culations have shown that by thb method of exeoitiun from 7 to 
10 h.p. of energy am liberated in the criminal’s body. The 
time consumed iy the strapping-in process is usually about 45 
seconds, and tiie first contact b made about 70 seconds after the 
criminal has entered the death-ciiamber. 

When properly performed the effect b painless and instan¬ 
taneous death. The mechanism of life, circulation and respira¬ 
tion cease with the first contact. Consciousness is blotted out 
instantly, and the peerfonged apfrfkation of the current ensures 
permanent derangement of the vital functions beyond recovery. 
Occasionally the drying of tlie sponges through undue generation 
of heat causes desquamation or superficial blistering of the skin 
at the site of the electrodes. Post-mortem discoloration, or 
post-mortem lividity, often appears during the first contact. 
The pupite of the eyes dilate instantly and remain dilated after 
death. 

The post-mortem examination of “electrocuted” criminals 
reveab a number of interesting phenomena. The temperature 
of the body rises promptly after death to a very high point. 
At the site of the leg electrode a temperature of over 128° F. was 
registered within fifteen minutes in many cases. After the removal 
of the brain tile temperature recorded in the spinal canal was 
often over iao° F. The development of this high temperature is 
to be regarded as resulting from the active metabolism of tissues 
nqjt. (somatically) dead witiiin a body where all vital mechanisms 
have been abolbhed, there being no circulation to carry off the 
generated heat. The heart, at first flaccid when exposed soon 
dter death, gradually contracts and assumes a tetanized con¬ 
dition ; it empties itself of all Uood and takes the form of a heart 
in systole. The lungs are usually devoid of blood and weigh 
only 7 or 8 ounces (avoird.) each. The blood is profoundly 
altered biochemically; it b of a very dark colour and it rarely 
coagulates. (E. A. S.*) 

ELECTIiOKINETICS, that part of electrical science which is 
concerned with the properties of electric currents. 

Classtfiealion of Electric Currents. — Electric currents are 
classified into (a) conduction currents, (b) convection currents, 
(f) displacement or dielectric currents. In the case of conduc- 
' tion currents electricity flows or moves through a stationary 
material body called the conductor. In convection currents 
electricity is carried from place to place witli and on moving 
material bodies or particte. In dielectric currents there b no 
continued movement of electricity, but merely a limited displace¬ 
ment through or in the mass of an insulator or dielectric. The 
path in which an electric current exbts b called an electric 
dreuit, and may conrist wholly of a conducting body, or partly 
of a conductor and insulator or dielectric, or wholly of a dielectric. 
In cases m which the three classes of currents are present together 
the true current is the sura of each s^wrately. In the case of 
conduction currents the circuit consbts of a conductor immersed 
in a non-conductor, and may take the form of a ttin wire or 
cylinder, a sheet, surface or solid. Electric conduction currents 
may take place in space of ime, two or three dimensions, but for 
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the most port the circuits wc have to onsidet consist of thin 
C3'lmdrical wires or tubes of conducting material surrounded 
with an insulator; hence the case which gonendljr presents itseM 
is that of electric flow in space of one dimension. Self-closed 
electric currents taking place in a sheet of conductor are called 
“ eddy currents." 

Although in ordinary language the current is said to flow in 
the conductor, yet according to modem views the real pathway 
of the energy transmitted is the surrounding dielectric, and the 
so-called cotvductor or wire merely guides the transmission of 
energy in a certain direction. The presence of an electric 
current is recognized by three qualities or powers: (i) by the 
production of a magnetic field, (z) in the case of conduction 
currents, by the production of heat in the conductor, and (3) if 
the conductor is an electrolyte and the current unidirectional, 
by the occurrence of chemical decomposition in it. An electric 
current may also be regarded as the result of a movement of 
electricity across each section of the circuit, and is then measured 
by the quantity ctmveyed per unit of time. Hence if dq is the 
quantity of electricity which flows across any section of the 
conductor in the element of time it, the current i==dq/dt. 

Electric currents may be also classified as constant or variable 
and as unidirectional or “ direct," that is flowing always in the 
same direction, or “ alternating,” that is reversing their direction 
at regular intervals. In the last case the variation of current 
may follow any particular law. It is called a “ periodic current ” 
if the cycle of current values is repeated during a certain time 
called the periodic time, during which the current reaches a 
certain maximum value, first in one direction and then in the 
opposite, and in the intervals between has a zero value at certain 
instants. The frequency of the periodic current is the number 
of periods or cycles in one second, and alternating currents arc 
described as low frequency or high frequency, in the latter ca.se 
having some thousands of periods per second. A periodic current 
may be represented either by a wave diagram, or by a polar 
diagram.* In the first case wc take a straight line to represent 
the uniform flow of time, and at small equidistant intervals 
set up perpendiculars above or below the time axis, representing 
to scale the current at that instant in one direction or the other; 
the extremities of these ordinates then define a wavy curve 
which is called the wave form of the current (fig. i). It is obvious 
that this curve can only be a single valued curve. In one par¬ 
ticular and important case the form of the current curve is a 
simple harmonic curve or simple sine curve. If T represents 
the periodic time in which the cycle of current values takes 
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place, whilst n is the frequency or number of periods per second 
and p stands for tvn, and i is the value of the current at any 
instant t, and I its maximum value, then in this case we have 
»= I sin pt. Such a current is called a “ sine current ” or simple 
periodic current. 

In a polar diagram (fig. 2) a number of radial lines are drawn 
from a point at small equiangular intervals, and on these lines 
are set off lengths proportional to the current value of a periodic 
current at co^esponcllng intervals during one complete period 
represented by four right angles. The extremities of these 
radii delineate a polar curve. The polar form of a simple sine 
current is obviously a circle drawn through the origin. As a 
consequence of Fourier’s theorem it follows that «ny periodic 
curve having any wave form can bfe.imitated by the super- 

* See J. A. Fleming, Tkt AUemate Cmrtnt Transtarmtr, voj. i. 
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position of ski^e sine currents difieiing k maximiim value onid 
ih phase. 

De^mtiotudf UnitEUarii;Cm^.-*-ln electtokineticinvestigar 
tions we are most edminoiily limited to tite cases at unidirectiohal 
continuous and constant oirrents (C.C. or OiG),' or of simple 
periodic currents, or alternating ctmrents^ of sine form (A.G). 
A Continuous electric current is meaauted either by the ma^etic 
effect it produces at some point ontsnde its circuit, or by _ the 
amount of electrochemical decotciposirion' it can perform'i» a 
given time on a selected standom deotrolyte. Limiting our 
consideration to the case of linear cilrrents. or oirrents flowing 
in thin cylindrical wires, a definition may be given in the first 
jflttce of the unit electric current in the ocntinietre, gramme, 
second (C.G.S.) of eleotromagneic measuremjnt (see 
Physical). H. C Oersted discovered in 1820 tiiat a straight 
wire conveying an electric current is surrounded by a magnetic 
field the lines of which are seif-closed lines embracing the electric 
circuit (see Electricity and Electromachetism). The unit 
current m the electromagnetic system of measurement is defined 
as the current which, flowing in a thin wire bent into the form 
of a circle of one centimetre in radius, creates a magmtic field 
having a strength of aw units at the centre of the circle, and 
therefore would exert a mechanical force of aw dynes on a unit 
magnetic pole placed at tiiat point (see Magnetism). Since 
the length of the cireumference of the circle of unit radius is 
aw units, this is equivalent to stating that the unit current on 
the electromagnetic CG.S. system is a current such that unit 
length acts on unit magnetic pole with a unit force at a unit 
of distance. Another definition, called the electrostatic unit 
of current, is as follows: Let any conductor be charged witli 
electririty and discharged through a thin wire at such a rate 
that one electrostatic unit of quantity (see Electrostatics) 
flows past any section of the wire in one unit of time. The 
electromagnetic unit of current defined as above is 3 x lo*'* times 
larger than the electrostatic unit. 

In the selection of a practical unit of current it was considered 
that the electromagnetic unit was too large for most purposes, 
whilst the electrostatic unit was too small; hence a practical 
unit of current called i ampere was selected, intended originally 
to be i/io of the absolute electromaignetic GG.S. unit of current 
as above defined. The practical unit of current, called the 
international ampere, is, however, legally defined at rite present 
time as the continuous unidirectional current which when 
flowing through a neutral solution of silver nitrate deposits in 
one second on the cathode or negative pole 0 001118 of a gramme 
of silver. There is reason to believe that the international unit 
is smaller by about one pert in a fhousand, or pterhaps by one 
part in 800, than tlie theoretical ampere defined as i/io part of 
the absolute riecteomagnetic unit. A periodic or alteniating 
current is said to have a value of 1 ampere if when passed through 
a fine wire it produces in the same time the same heat as a 
unidirectional continuous current of i ampere as above electro- 
chemically defined. In the case of a simple periodic alternating 
current having a simple sine wave form, the maximum value 
is equal to that of the equiheating continuous current multiplied 
by ja. This equiheating continuous current is called the effective 
or root-mean-squaie (R.M.S.) value of the alternating one. 

Resistance ,—A current flows in a circuit in virtue of an electro¬ 
motive force (E.M.F.), and the numerical relation between the 
current and E.M.F. is determined by three qualities the 
circuit called respectively, its resistance (R), inductance (L), and 
capacity (C). If we limit our consideration to the case Of con¬ 
tinuous unidirectional conduction currents,'thai the rriation 
between current and F,.M. F. is defined by Ohm’s law, which states 
that the numerical value of tiie current is obtained as the quotient 
of the dectromotive force by a certain constant of the circuit 
called its resistaaoe, which is a function of the geometrical form 
of the circuit, of its nature, t>. material, .and of its temperature, 
but is indepen^t of the electromotive force or current. The 
resii^nce (R) is measured in units ealJsd ohms and the electro- 
motive force in volts (V); henoedor a continuous onrrent the 
value of the current in amperes (A.)is obtained as the quotient 
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of the electromotiye force acting in the circuit reckoned in volte 
by the resistance in ohms, or A=»V/R. Ohm established his law 
a course of reasoning which was similar to that on which 
J. B. J. Fourier based hu investigations on the uniform motion 
of heat in a conductor. As' a matter of fact, howevCT, Ohm’s 
law merely states the direct proportionality of steady current 
to steady electroinotive force in a circuit, and asserts that this 
ratio is governed by the munerical value of a quality of the con¬ 
ductor, called its resistance, which is independent of the current, 
provided that a correction is made for the change of temperature 
produced by the current. Our belief, however, in its univereality 
and accuracy rests upon the close agreement between deductions 
made from it and observational results, and although it is not 
derivable from any more fundamental principle, it is yet one cf 
the most certainly ascertamed laws of electrokinetics. 

Ohm’s law not only applies to the circuit as a whole but to any 
part of it, and provid^ the part selected does not contain a 
source of electromotive force it may be expressed as follows:— 
The difference of potential (P.D.) between any two points of a 
circuit including a resistance R, but not including any source of 
electromotive force, is proportional to the product of the re¬ 
sistance and the current i in tlie element, provided the conductor 
remains at the same temperature and the current is constant and 
unidirectional. If the current is varying we have, however, to take 
into account the electromotive force (E.M.F.) produced by this 
variation, and the product R* is then equal to the difference 
between the observed P.D. and induced E.M.F. 

IVe may otherwise define the resistance of a circuit by saying 
that it is that physical quality of it in virtue of which energy is 
dissipated as heat in the circuit when a current flows through it. 
The power communicated to any electric circuit when a current 
i is created in it by a continuous unidirectional electrmnotive 
force E is equal to £<, and the energy dissipated as beat in that 
circuit by the conductor in a small interval of time dt is measured 
by Etdt. Since by Ohm’s law E—Rf, where R is the resistance 
of the circuit, it follows that the energy dissipated as heat per 
unit of time in any circuit is numerically represented by R*'’*, and 
therefore the resistance is measured by the heat produced per 
unit of current, provided the current is unvarying. 

Inductance .—^As soon as we turn our attention, however, to 
alternating or periodic currents we find ourselves compelled to take 
into account another quality of the circuit, called its “inductance.” 
This may be defined as that quality in virtue of which energy is 
stored up in connexion with the circuit in a magnetic form. 
It can be experimentally shown that a current cannot be created 
instantaneously in a circuit by any finite electromotive force, 
and that when once created it cannot be annihilated instantane¬ 
ously. 'The circuit possesses a quality analogous to the inertia 
of matter. If a current i is flowing in a circuit at any moment, 
tile energy stored up in connexion with the circuit is measured 
by where L, the inductance of the circuit, is related to the 
current in the same manner as the quantity called the mass of 
a body is related to its velocity in the expression for the ordinary 
kinetic eneigy, viz. JMe®. "rhe rate at which this conserved 
energy varies with &e current is called the “ electrokinetic 
momentum ” of this circuit (“L»). Physically interpreted this 
quantity signifies the number of lines of magnetic flux due to 
tile current itself which are self-linked with its own circuit. 

Magnetic Force and Electric Currents.—la the case of every 
circuit conveying a current there is a certain magnetic force (see 
Magnetism) at external points which can in some instances be 
calculated. Laplace proved that the magnetic force due to an 
dement of length d& id & circuit conveying a current I at a point 
P at a distance r from the element is expressed by IiiSsin 6 jr^, 
where 6 is the angle between the direction of the current element 
Md that drawn between the element and the point. This force 
is in a direction perpendicular to the radius vector and to the 
plane ronl^ing it and the element of current. Hence the 
determination of, the magnetic force due to any circuit is reduced 
to a summation of the effects due to all the donents of length. 
For instance, the magnetic force at the centre of a circular 
drcsiit of radius r carrying a steady current I is airl/r, since all 


elements are at the same distance from the centre. In the same 
manner, if we take a point in a line at right angles to the plane 
of the circle through its centre and at a distance d, the magnetic 
force along this hne is expressed by 27 rf®I/(f*+da)|. Another 
important case is that of an infinitely long straight current. 
By suiting up the magnetic force due to each element at 
any point P outside the continuous straight current I, and at a 
distance d from it, we can show that it is equal to tijd, or is 
inversely proportional to the distance of the point from the wire. 
In the above formula the current I is measured in absolute 
electromagnetic units. If we reckon the current in amperes A, 
then I‘=A/io. 

It is possible to make use of this last formula, coupled with an 
experimental fact, to prove that the magnetic force due to an 
element of current vanes inversely as the.square of the distance. 
If a fia.t circular disk is suspended so as to be free to rotate round 
a straight current which p^ses through its centre, and two 
bar magnets are placed on it with their axes in line with the 
current, it is found that the disk has no tendency to rotate round 
tile current. This proves that the force on each magnetic pole 
is inversely as its distance from the current. But it can be shown 
tiiat this law of action of the whole infinitely long straight current 
is a mathematical consequence of the fact that each element of 
the current exerts a magnetic force which varies inversely as 
the square of the distance. If the current flows N times round 
the circuit instead of once, we have to insert NA/io in place of 
I in all the above foimulae. The quantity NA is called the 
“ ampere-turns ” on the circuit, and it is seen that the magnetic 
field at any point outside a circuit is proportional to the ampere- 
turns on it and to a function of its geometrical form and the 
distance of the point. 

There is therefore a distribution of magnetic force in the field 
of every current-carrying conductor which can be delineated by 
lines of magnetic force and rendered visible to the eye by iron 
filings (see Magnetism). If a copper wire is passed vertically 
through a hole in a card on which iron filings are sprinkled, and 
a strong electric current is sent through the circuit, the filings 
arrange themselves in concentric circular lines making visible 
the paths of the lines of magnetic force (fig. 3). In the same 
manner, by passing a circular wire through a card and sending 
a strong current thiough the wire we can employ iron filings to 
delineate for us the form of the lines of magnetic force (fig. 4). 




In all cases a mastic pole of strength M, placed in the field of an 
electric current, is urged along the Imes of force with a mechanical 
force equal to MH, where H is the magnetic force. If then we 
carry a unit magnetic pole against the direction in which it would 
naturally move we do work. The lines of magnetic force em¬ 
bracing a current-carrying conductor are always loops or endless 
lines. 

The work done in carrying a unit magnetic pole once round a 
circuit conveying a current is called the “line integral of magnetic 
force ” along that pam. If, for instance, we car^ a unit pole in a 
circular path of radius r once round an infinitely long straight 
filamentary current I, the line integral is 4irl. It is easy to prove 
that this is a general law, and that if we have any currents flowing 
in a conductor the line integral of magnetic force taken once round 
a path linked with the current circuit is 4 t times the total current 
flowing through the circuit. Let us apply this to the case of an 
endless solenoid. If a copper wire insulatM or covered with cotton 
or silk is twisted round a thin rod so as to make a close spiral, this 
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forms a " solenoid,” and if the solenoid is bent roimd so that its two 
ends come together we have an endless solenoid. Consider such a 
solenoid of mean length / and N turns of wire. If it is made endless, 
the magnetic force H is the same everywhere along the centnd axis 
and the line integral along the axis is til. If the current it denoted 
by I, then NI is the total current, and accordingly asNI =tU, or 
H=4rNI/i. For a thin endless solenoid the axial inagnetic force is 
therefore 4r timts the current-turns peamnit of length. This holds 
good also for a long straight solenoid j^vided its lengdi is large 
compared with its diameter. It can be shown that if insulated wire 
is wound round a sphere, the turns being all parallel to lines of 
latitude, the magnetic force in the interior is constant and the lines 
of force therefore parallel. The magnetic force at a point outside a 
conductor conveying a current can by various means be measured 
or compared with some other standard magnetic forces, and it 
becomes then a means of measuring the current. Instruments called 
galvanometers and ammeters for the most part operate on this 
principle. 

Thermal Effects of Currents. —J. P. Joule proved that the heat 
produced by a constant current in a given time in a wire having 
a constant resistance is proportional to the square of the strength 
of the current. This is known as Joule’s law, and it follows, 
as already shown, as an immediate consequence of Ohm’s law 
and the fact that the power dissipated electrically in a conductor, 
when an electromotive force E is applied to its extremities, 
producing thereby a current I in it, is equal to El. 

If the current is alternating or periodic, the heat produced in 
any time T is obtained by taking the sum at equidistant intervals of 
time of all the values of the quantities Rt'-dl, where dt represents a 
small interval of time and i is the current at that instant. The 

quantity T ' / iHt is called the mean-square-value of the variable 

.'O 

current, i being the instantaneous value of the current, that is, its 
value at a particular instant or during a very small interval of time 
dt. The square root of the above quantity, or 

[-/>]*' 

is called the root-mcan-sqnare-value, or the effective value of the 
current, and is denoted by the letters R.M.S. 

Currents have equal heat-producing power in conductors of 
identical resistance when they have the same R.M.S. values. 
Hence periodic or alternating currents can be measured as regards 
their R.M.S. value by ascertaining the continuous current which 
produces in the same time the same heat in the same conductor 
as the periodic current considered. Current measuring instru¬ 
ments depiending on this fact, called hot-wire ammeters, are 
in common use, especially for measuring alternating currents. 
The maximum value of the periodic current can only be deter¬ 
mined from the R.M.S. value when we know the wave form of 
the current. The thermal effects of electric currents in conductors 
are dependent upon the production of a state of equilibrium 
between the heat produced electrically in the wire and the 
causes operative in removing it. If an ordin^ round wire is 
heated by a current it loses heat, (i) by radiation, (2) by air 
convection or cooling, and (3) by conduction of heat out of the 
ends of the wire. Generally spet^ing, the greater part of the 
heat removal is effected by radiation and convection. • 

If a round sectioned metallic wire of uniform diameter d and 
length / made of a material of resistivity p has a currant of A amperes 
passed through it, ffte heat in watts produced in any time t seconds 
IS represented by the value of 4A’plt/io‘Td’‘, where d and I must be 
measured in centimetres and p in aj^lute C.G.S. electromagnetic 
units. The factor 10° enters because one ohm is to'' absolute electro¬ 
magnetic C.G.S. units (sec Units, Fkysicai.). If the wire has an 
emissivity e, by which is meant that e units of heat reckoned in 
joules or watt-seconds are radiated per second from unit of surface, 
then the power removed by radiation in the time i is expressed 
by rdM. Hence when thermal equilibrium is established we have 
4)i?plt/tcfwiP=‘irdkt, or A’*io'T%<i*/4^. If the diameter of the 
wire is reckoned in mils (i mils> 'ooi in.), and if we take s to have 
a value o-i, an emissivity which will generally bring the wire to 
about 60° C.', we can put the above formula in the following forms 
for dtcnlar sectioned copper, iton or platinoid wires, viz, 

A = s/J^Tsoo for copper wires 

A = \/<f/4ooo for iron wires 

A = yip/iooo for platinoid wires. 

These expressions give the ampere value of the current which 
will bring bare, straight or loosely coiled wires of d mils in diameter 
to about 60° C. when the steady state of temperature is reaped. 


Thus, for instance, a bare straight copper wire 30 mils in diameter 
(=0-05 in.) will be brought to a steady temperature of about 60° C. 
if a current of y 50^/300 = y*30= 16 amperes (nearly) is passed 
through it, whilst a current 01 ya3=3 amperes would bring a 
platinoid wire to about the same tmperature. 

A wire has therefore a certam sale cunent-canying capm^ 
which is determined by its specific resistance and emissivity, 
the latter being fixed by its form, surface and surroundings. 
The emissivity increases with the temperature, else no state of 
thermal equiliisium could be lesiched. It has been found 
experimentally that whilst for fairly thick wires from 8 to 60 
mils in diameter the safe current varies apiffoxima^y as 
I'Sth power of the diameter, for fine wires of i to 3 mifa it varies 
more nearly as the diameter. 

Action of one Current on Another.—^Tbe investigations of Ampire 
in connexion with electric currents are of fundamental importance 
in electrokinetics. Starting from the discovery of (^rsted. 
Ampere made known the correlative fact that not only ii there 
a mechanical action between a current and a magnet, but that 
two conductors conveying electrid currents exert mechanical 
forces on each other. Ampere devised ingenious methods of 
making one portion of a circuit movable so that he might observe 
effects of attraction or repulsion between this circuit and some 
other fixed current. He employed for this purpose an astatic 
circuit B, consisting of a wire bent into a double rectangle 
round which a current flowed first in one and then in the opposite 
direction (fig. 5). In 
this way the circuit 
was removed from 
the action of the 
earth’s magnetic 
field, and yet one 
portion of it could 
be submitted to the 
action of any other 
circuit C. The 
astatic circuit • was 
pivoted by suspend¬ 
ing it in mercury 
cups q, p, one of 
which was in elec¬ 
trical connexion 
with the tubular support A, and the other with a strong insu¬ 
lated wire passing up it. 

AmpAre devised certain crucial experiments, and the theory 
deduced from them is based upon four facts and one assumption.^ 
He showed (1) that wire conveying a current bent bock on itself 
produced no action upon a proximate portion of a movable 
astatic circuit; (2) that if the return ynte was bent zig-zag but 
close to the outgoing straight wire the circuit produced no action 
on the movable one, showing that the effect of an element of the 
circuit was proportional to its projected length; (3) that a closed 
circuit cannot cause motion in an element of another circuit free 
to move in the direction of its length; and (4) that the actim 
of two circuits on one and the same movable circuit was null if 
one of the two fixed circuits was n times greater than the other 
but n times further removed from' the movable circuit. From 
this last experiment by an ingenious line of reasoning he proved 
that the action of an element of current on another element of 
current varies inversely as a square of their distance. Th«e 
experiments enabled him to construct a mathematical expression 
of the law of action between two elenaents of conductors conveying 
currents. They also enabled him to prove that an element of 
current may be resolved like a force into components in different 
directions, also that the force produced by any danent of the 
circuit on an element of any other circuit was perpendicular 
to the line joining the elements and inversely as the square of 
their distance. Also he showed that this force was an atfraction 
if the currents in the dements were in the same direction, but 
a repulsion if they were m opposite directions. From these 
experiments and deductions from them he built up a complete 
formula for the action of one dement of a current of .length dS 
> See Maxwell, EUctrioity and Magtutim, voL it. chap. ii. 
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of otw conductor conveying a current I upon another element 
dS' of another circuit conveying another current I' the elements 
.being at a distance apart equal to r. 

If 6 and 9 ' are the aoglfs the elements make with the line joining 
them, and (p the angle they make with one another, then Ampere's 
expression for the mechanical force / the elements exert on one 
anolher ii 

/ = 2irr">lcos0 - 4 cos« cos 9 'IdSifS'. 

This law, together with that of Laplace already mentioned, via. that 
the magnetic force due to an element of length dS of a current I at a 
distaacc r, the element making an angle 9 with the radius vector o is 
I<fSsin<i/r'‘, constitute the fundamental laws of electrokinetics. 

Ampere applied these with great mathematical skill to elucidate 
the mechanical actions of currents on each other, and experi- 
mentdly confirmed the following deductions: (i) Currents in 
parallel circuits flowing in the same direction attract each 
other, but if in oppsite dircsetions repel each other. (2) Cur¬ 
rents in wires meeting at an angle attract each other more into 
parallelism if both flow either to or from the an^le, but repel 
each other more widely apart if they are in opposite directions. 
(3) A current in a small circular conductor exerts a magnetic 
force in its centre perpendicular to its pl^e and is m ^ respects 
equivalent to a magnetic shell or a tliin circular disk of steel 
so magnetized that one face is a north fwle and the other a south 
pole, the product of the area of the circuit and the current flowing 
in it determining the magnetic moment of the element. (4) A 
closely wound spiral current is equivalent as regards external 
magnetic force to a polar magnet, such a circuit being called a 
finite solenoid. (5) Two finite solenoid circuits act on each other 
like two polar magnets, exliilnting actions of attraction or 
repulsion between their ends. 

Ampere's theory was whojly built up on the assumption of 
aotion at a distance between elements of conductors conveying 
the electric currents. Faraday’s researches And the discovery 
of the fact that the insulating ^dium is the real seal cl the 
operations necessitates a change in the point of view from which 
we regard the facts discovered by Ampte. Maxwell showed 
that in any field of magnetic force there is a tension along tlie 
Hnes "Of'force and a pressure at right angles to them ; in other 
words, lines of magnetic force are like stretched elastic threads 
which tend to contract.^ If, therdwe, two conductors lie parallel 
and have currents in them in the same direction they are im¬ 
pressed by a certain number of lines of magnetic force which 
pass round the two conductors, and it is the tendency of these 
to contract which draws the circuits together. If, however, the 
currents are in opposite directions then &e lateral pressure of the 
similarly contracted lines of force between them pushes the 
conductors apart. Practical af^lication of Ample’s discoveries 
was made by W. E. Weber in inventing the electrodynamometer, 
and later Lord Kelvin devised ampere balances for the measure¬ 
ment of electric currents based on the attraction between coils 
conveying electric currents. 

Induction of Electric Currents.—Fanday ® in 1831 made the 
important discovery of the induction of electric currents (see 
ELECTRiaTv). If two conductors are placed puallel to each 
other, and a current in one of them, called the primary, started 
or stopped or changed in strength, eveiiy such iteration causes 
a transitory current to appear in the other ciremt, called the 
secondary. This is due to the fact that as the primary current 
increases or decreases, its own embracing magnetic fidd idters, 
and lines of m^etic force ate added to or subtracted from its 
fields. These lines do not appear instantly m their place at a 
distance, but are propagated ovit from the wire with a velocity 
equal to that of light; hence ia their .outward progress they 
cut through the secondary circuit, |ust as ripples made on the 
surface of water in a lake by tbrowmg a stone on to it expand 
andiCUt tirrough a stick held vertically in the water at a distance 
from the piece of origin of the tuples. Faraday confinned this 
view of t^ phenomeira by proving that the mere motion of a 
wire transversely, to tte lines of magnetic force of a pennanpt 
magnet gav^ rise to ^ induced eketromptivp force in the wire. 

’ See Maxwell, Ehclrieity Ond MagnetiitH, vol. U. 64#^ 
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He embraced all the facts in the single statement that if there 
be any circuit which by movement in a magnetic field, or by the 
aeation or change in magnetic fields round it, experiences a 
change in the number of lines of force linked with it, then an 
electromotive force is set up in that circuit which is proportional 
at any instant to the rate at which the total magnetic flux linked 
with it is changing. Hence if Z represents the total number of 
lines of magnetic force linked with a circuit of N turns, then 
-N(dZ/rfl) represents the electromotive force set up in that 
circuit. TTic operation of the induction coil (g.v.) and the 
transformer (441.) are based on this discovery. Faraday also 
found that if a copper disk A (fig. 6) b rotated between the poles 



of a magnet NO so that the disk moves with its plane perpendi¬ 
cular to the lines of magnetic force of the field, it has created in 
it an electromotive force directed from the centre to the edge 
or vice versa. The action of the dynamo (g.i>.) depends on 
similar processes, viz. the cutting of tie lines of m^netic force 
of a constant field produced by certain magnets by certain moving 
conductors called armature bars or coils in which an electro¬ 
motive force is thereby created. 

In 1834 H. F. E. Lenz enunciated a law which connects together 
the mechanical actions between dcctric circuits discovered by 
AmpCre and the induction of electric currents discovered by Faraday. 
It is as follows: If a constant current flows in a primary circuit F, 
and if by motion of P a secondary current is created in a neighbouring 
circuit S, the direction of the secondary current will be such as to 
oppose the relative motion of the circuita. Starting from this, F. E. 
Neumann founded a mathematical theory of induced currents, 
discovering a quantity M, called the “ potential of one circuit on 
another," or generally their " coefficient of mutual inductance." 
Mathematically M is obtained by taking the sum of all such quantities 
asjfjTtfSifS'cosfk/r, where4iS and dS' are the elements of length of the 
two circuits, r is their distance, and 0 is the angle which they make 
with one another: the summation or integration must be extended 
ovortsVery possible pair of elements. If we take pairs of elements in 
the same circuit, then Neumann’s formula gives us the coefficient 
of self-induction Of the circuit or the potential of the circuit ou itself. 
For the results of such calculations on various forms of circuit the 
reader must be referred to special treatises. 

H. von Helmholtz, and later on Lord Kelvin, showed that the 
facts of induction of electric currents discovered by Faraday could 
have been predicted from the electrodynamic actions discovered by 
Ampdre assuming the principle of the conservation of energy. 
Helmholtz takes the case of a circuit of resistance R in which acte 
an electromotive force due to a battery or tiiermopile. Let a magnet 
be in the neighbourhood, and the potential of the magnet on the 
circuit be V, so that if a current I existed in the cirouit the work done 
on the magnet in the time dt is I{SV/dt)dt. The source of electro¬ 
motive force supplies in the time dt work equal to Eldt, and according 
to Joule's law energy is dissipated equal to RI%B. Hence, by the 
conservation of energy, 

Eldt = nVdt H- l{dVldi)dt. 

If then E= 0 , we have 1 = - (dV/itt)/Il, or there wiU be a current 
due to an induced electromotive force expressed by - dVjdt. Hence 
if the magnet moves, it will create a cuirent in the wire provided 
that such motion changes the potential of the magnet with reject 
to the circuit. This is the effect discovered by Faraday.' 

Oscillatory Currents .—In considering the motion of electricity 
in conductors we find interesting phenomena coni^ted with the 
discharge of a condenser or Leyden jar (?.»•). This problem was 
first mathematically treated by Lord Kldvin in 1853 {PhU. Mag., 
1853 , 5 . P- 292 )- 

If a conductor of capacity C has its terminals connected by a wire 
of resistance R and inductance L, it becomes important to consider 

s See Maxwell, Eleeirioity and Magnetism,. vtA. ii. J 542) P- 178. 
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the Rabse(}^t motion of electricity in the whe. 11Q is the qiumtity 
of electricity in the condenser initisUy, and q that at any time i 
after completing the circuit, then the energy stored up in the con¬ 
denser at tliat mstant is \q‘IC, and the energy associated with the 
circuit is \h{dqldi)'‘, and the rate of dissipation of energy by resistance 
is Ridqldt)*, smee dqjdtai is the discharge current. Hence we can 
construct an equation of eatigy which expresses the fact that at 
any instant the power given out by th»condeaiser is partly stored 
in the circuit and partly dissipated as heat in it. Mathematically 
this is expressed as follows:— 




iPq Hdq _ 1 


The above equation has two solutions according as R*/4L* is greater 
or less than i/LC. In the first case the current < in the circuit can 
be expressed by the equation 


. y-.a 

»=^Q- 
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where a = R/2l., /S-.y' ^ value of q when <=o, 

and e is the ba.se of Napierian logarithms ; and in the second case 
by the equation 


co-’i-?’, 
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where a = R/aL, and i* = y - -^^y 

These expressions show that in the first case the discharge current 
of the jar is always in the same direction and is a transient uni¬ 
directional current. In the second case, however, the current is an 
oscillatory current gradually decreasing in amplitude, the frequency 
n of the oscillation being given by the expression 


n 


-J 

2»v i;c"4l,“ 


In those cases in which tlie resistance of the discharge circuit is 
very small, the expression for tlie frequency n and for the time 
period of oscillation R take the simple forms » = i/air»/i]c or 
T=l/« = 2ir,./jX. ’ 


The above investigation shows that if we construct a circuit 
con.si.sting of a condenser and inductance placed in series with 
one another, such circuit has a natural electrical time period of 
its own in which the electrical charge in it oscillates if disturbed. 
It may therefore be compared with a pendulum of any kind 
which when displaced oscillates with a time period depending 
on its inertia and on its restoring force. 

The study of these electricd oscillations received a great 
impetus after H. R. Hertz showed that when takmg place in 
electric circuits of a certain kind they create electtonagnetic 
waves (see Electric Waves) in the dielectric surrounding the 
oscillator, and an additional interest was given to them by their 
application to telegrajAy. If a Leyden jar and a circuit of low 
resistance but some inductance in series with it are connected 
across the secondary spark gap of an induction coil, then when 
the coil is set in action we have a series of bright noisy sparks, 
each of which consists of a train ol oscillatory metric discharges 
from the jar. The condenser becomes charged as the secondary 
electromotive force of the coil is created at each break of the 
primary current, and when the pteatial difference of the 
condenser coatu^s reaches a certain value determined by the 
spark-ball distance a discharge happens. This discharge, how¬ 
ever, is not a single movement of electricity in one direction but 
an oscillatory motion with gradually decreasing amplitude. 
If the oscillatory spark is photograph^ on a revolving plate or 
a rapidly moving film, we have evidence in the photograph that 
such a_spark consists of numerous intermittent sparks gradually 
becoming feebler. As the coil cmtinims to operate, these trains 
of electnc dmharges take piece at regular mtervals. We can 
oauM a train of electric orations m one circuit to induce 
similar oscillations in a neighbouring circuit, and thus construct 
an oscillation transformer or h%h frequency inductic«x<^. 

Alternating Currents.—Tht study of dtemating currents of 
electricity began to attract great attention towards the end of 
the 19th century by reason of tfaeir appUcatkm in dectrotechnks 


and especially to tiie transmissioB of power. A oiieuit in which 
a simple periodic altemat^cuirent flows is oaSed a single phase 
circuit. TOe iraprtant diileance between such a form « wnwt 
flow and steady current flow ^ises from theifiact iiwt ^ circuit 
has inductuice then the periodic electric current in it is not in 
step with the terminal potehtial difference or electromotive force 
acting in the dreuit, but the current lags behind the electro¬ 
motive force by a certain fraction of ffie periodic time called the 
" pbaM difference.” If two altcenating currents having a fixed 
difference in phase flow in two connected separate but related 
circuits, the two are called a two-plhase current. If three or more 
single-phase currents preserving a fixed diffeSrence of phase flow 
in various parts of a connected circuit, the-whole taken togeAer 
is called a polyphase current. Since an electric current is a 
vector quantity, that is, has direction as well as magnitude, 
it can most conveniently be represented by a line denoting its 
maximum value, and if the alternating current is a simple 
periodic current then the root-mean-square or effective value 
of the current is obtained by dividing the maximum value by 
J2. Accordingly when we have an electric circuit or circuits 
in which there are simple periodic currents we can.draw a vector 
diagram, the lines of which represent the relative magnitudes and 
phase differences of these currents, 

A vector can most conveniently be represented by a symbol such 
as a + lb, where a stands for any length oi a units measured horizon¬ 
tally and biota length b units measured vertically, and the symbol i 
is a sign of perpendicularity, and equivalent analytically' to i. 
Accordingly if E represents the periodic electromotive force (maxi¬ 
mum value) acting in a circuit of resistance R and inductance L and 
frequency n, and if the current considered as a vector is represented 
by I, it is easy to show that a vector equation exists between these 
quantities as follows:— 

E — RI + i2rwLI. 

Since the absolute magnitude of a vector a -t i6 is + 1 *), it follows 
that considering merely magnitudes of current and electromotive 
force and denoting them by wmbols (E) (I), we have the following 
equation connecting (I) and (E):— 

(I) = (E)/^/RiT^», 

where p stands for 2ir». If the above equation is compared with the 
symbolic expression of Ohm's law, it will be seen that the quantity 
,^(R'* + p''L“) takes the place of resistance E in the expression of 
(%m. This quantity 4,/(R“ + f>’L'') is called the " impedance " of the 
alternating circuit. The quantity pL is called the " reactance ” of 
tlie alternating circuit, aim it is therefore obvious that the current 
in such a circuit lags behind the. electromotive force by an angle, 
called the angle of 1 ^, the tangent of which is pL/R. 

Currtnis in Networks of Conductors. —In dealing with problems 
connected with electric currents we have to consider the laws which 
govern the Sow of currents in linear conductors (wires), in plane 
conductors (sheets), and throughout, the mass of a material con¬ 
ductor.’ In the first case consider the collocation of a number of 
linear conductors, such as rods or wires of metal, joined at their ends 
to form a network of eondiuctors, The network consists of a number 
of conductors joining certain points and forming meshes, in each 
conductor a current may exist, and along each conductor there is a 
fall ol potential, or an active electromotive -force may bo acting in it. 
Each conductor lias a certain resistance. To find the current in each 
conductor when the individual resistances and electromotive forces 
are given, proceed as follows;—Consider any one mesh. The sum 
of ail the electromotive forces which exist in the branches bounding 
that mesh must be equal to the sum of all the products of the resist¬ 
ances into the currents flowing along them, or 2 (E) rX(C.R.). 
Hence if we consider each mesh as traversed by imaginary currents 
aU circulating in the same direction, the real currents are the sums 
or difforonces of these tmaginary cyclic currents in each bruich. 
Hence -vre may assign to ea(A mesh a cyde symbol«, y, s, Ac., and 
form a cycle equation. Write down the cycle symbol for B'<mesh 
and prefix as coefficient the sum of allHhe resistances which boand 
that cycle, then subtract the cycle symbols of each adjacent cycle, 
each multiplied by the value of the boundii^ or common resistanoes, 
and equate this sum to the total electromotive force acting coand the 
cycle. Thus if x y r are the cycle currents, and ab c the resistances 
bounding the mesh x, and b and c those separating it from the 
meshes y and r, and E an electromotive force in the branch a, then 


' See W. G. Rhodes, An Elementary Treatise on Alternating Currents 
(London, 1902), chap. >di. 

• See J. A. Flentfeg, Problems on the Distribution of Electric 
Currents-in Networks of Cofiductors,’* mi. Mag. (TdSjfii,- or Preo. 
Phys. Soc. Land. (i8Bj), 7 ; sUso MaxWeB, Eleetri^ anJrMagnstifm 
(and ed.), vol. i. p. 374, § z8o, 282P. 
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of otw conductor conveying a current I upon another element 
dS' of another circuit conveying another current I' the elements 
.being at a distance apart equal to r. 

If 6 and 9 ' are the aoglfs the elements make with the line joining 
them, and (p the angle they make with one another, then Ampere's 
expression for the mechanical force / the elements exert on one 
anolher ii 

/ = 2irr">lcos0 - 4 cos« cos 9 'IdSifS'. 

This law, together with that of Laplace already mentioned, via. that 
the magnetic force due to an element of length dS of a current I at a 
distaacc r, the element making an angle 9 with the radius vector o is 
I<fSsin<i/r'‘, constitute the fundamental laws of electrokinetics. 

Ampere applied these with great mathematical skill to elucidate 
the mechanical actions of currents on each other, and experi- 
mentdly confirmed the following deductions: (i) Currents in 
parallel circuits flowing in the same direction attract each 
other, but if in oppsite dircsetions repel each other. (2) Cur¬ 
rents in wires meeting at an angle attract each other more into 
parallelism if both flow either to or from the an^le, but repel 
each other more widely apart if they are in opposite directions. 
(3) A current in a small circular conductor exerts a magnetic 
force in its centre perpendicular to its pl^e and is m ^ respects 
equivalent to a magnetic shell or a tliin circular disk of steel 
so magnetized that one face is a north fwle and the other a south 
pole, the product of the area of the circuit and the current flowing 
in it determining the magnetic moment of the element. (4) A 
closely wound spiral current is equivalent as regards external 
magnetic force to a polar magnet, such a circuit being called a 
finite solenoid. (5) Two finite solenoid circuits act on each other 
like two polar magnets, exliilnting actions of attraction or 
repulsion between their ends. 

Ampere's theory was whojly built up on the assumption of 
aotion at a distance between elements of conductors conveying 
the electric currents. Faraday’s researches And the discovery 
of the fact that the insulating ^dium is the real seal cl the 
operations necessitates a change in the point of view from which 
we regard the facts discovered by Ampte. Maxwell showed 
that in any field of magnetic force there is a tension along tlie 
Hnes "Of'force and a pressure at right angles to them ; in other 
words, lines of magnetic force are like stretched elastic threads 
which tend to contract.^ If, therdwe, two conductors lie parallel 
and have currents in them in the same direction they are im¬ 
pressed by a certain number of lines of magnetic force which 
pass round the two conductors, and it is the tendency of these 
to contract which draws the circuits together. If, however, the 
currents are in opposite directions then &e lateral pressure of the 
similarly contracted lines of force between them pushes the 
conductors apart. Practical af^lication of Ample’s discoveries 
was made by W. E. Weber in inventing the electrodynamometer, 
and later Lord Kelvin devised ampere balances for the measure¬ 
ment of electric currents based on the attraction between coils 
conveying electric currents. 

Induction of Electric Currents.—Fanday ® in 1831 made the 
important discovery of the induction of electric currents (see 
ELECTRiaTv). If two conductors are placed puallel to each 
other, and a current in one of them, called the primary, started 
or stopped or changed in strength, eveiiy such iteration causes 
a transitory current to appear in the other ciremt, called the 
secondary. This is due to the fact that as the primary current 
increases or decreases, its own embracing magnetic fidd idters, 
and lines of m^etic force ate added to or subtracted from its 
fields. These lines do not appear instantly m their place at a 
distance, but are propagated ovit from the wire with a velocity 
equal to that of light; hence ia their .outward progress they 
cut through the secondary circuit, |ust as ripples made on the 
surface of water in a lake by tbrowmg a stone on to it expand 
andiCUt tirrough a stick held vertically in the water at a distance 
from the piece of origin of the tuples. Faraday confinned this 
view of t^ phenomeira by proving that the mere motion of a 
wire transversely, to tte lines of magnetic force of a pennanpt 
magnet gav^ rise to ^ induced eketromptivp force in the wire. 

’ See Maxwell, Ehclrieity Ond MagnetiitH, vol. U. 64#^ 

■ BxfitmuUutal Settercies, vol. 1 . asr. i. 


He embraced all the facts in the single statement that if there 
be any circuit which by movement in a magnetic field, or by the 
aeation or change in magnetic fields round it, experiences a 
change in the number of lines of force linked with it, then an 
electromotive force is set up in that circuit which is proportional 
at any instant to the rate at which the total magnetic flux linked 
with it is changing. Hence if Z represents the total number of 
lines of magnetic force linked with a circuit of N turns, then 
-N(dZ/rfl) represents the electromotive force set up in that 
circuit. TTic operation of the induction coil (g.v.) and the 
transformer (441.) are based on this discovery. Faraday also 
found that if a copper disk A (fig. 6) b rotated between the poles 



of a magnet NO so that the disk moves with its plane perpendi¬ 
cular to the lines of magnetic force of the field, it has created in 
it an electromotive force directed from the centre to the edge 
or vice versa. The action of the dynamo (g.i>.) depends on 
similar processes, viz. the cutting of tie lines of m^netic force 
of a constant field produced by certain magnets by certain moving 
conductors called armature bars or coils in which an electro¬ 
motive force is thereby created. 

In 1834 H. F. E. Lenz enunciated a law which connects together 
the mechanical actions between dcctric circuits discovered by 
AmpCre and the induction of electric currents discovered by Faraday. 
It is as follows: If a constant current flows in a primary circuit F, 
and if by motion of P a secondary current is created in a neighbouring 
circuit S, the direction of the secondary current will be such as to 
oppose the relative motion of the circuita. Starting from this, F. E. 
Neumann founded a mathematical theory of induced currents, 
discovering a quantity M, called the “ potential of one circuit on 
another," or generally their " coefficient of mutual inductance." 
Mathematically M is obtained by taking the sum of all such quantities 
asjfjTtfSifS'cosfk/r, where4iS and dS' are the elements of length of the 
two circuits, r is their distance, and 0 is the angle which they make 
with one another: the summation or integration must be extended 
ovortsVery possible pair of elements. If we take pairs of elements in 
the same circuit, then Neumann’s formula gives us the coefficient 
of self-induction Of the circuit or the potential of the circuit ou itself. 
For the results of such calculations on various forms of circuit the 
reader must be referred to special treatises. 

H. von Helmholtz, and later on Lord Kelvin, showed that the 
facts of induction of electric currents discovered by Faraday could 
have been predicted from the electrodynamic actions discovered by 
Ampdre assuming the principle of the conservation of energy. 
Helmholtz takes the case of a circuit of resistance R in which acte 
an electromotive force due to a battery or tiiermopile. Let a magnet 
be in the neighbourhood, and the potential of the magnet on the 
circuit be V, so that if a current I existed in the cirouit the work done 
on the magnet in the time dt is I{SV/dt)dt. The source of electro¬ 
motive force supplies in the time dt work equal to Eldt, and according 
to Joule's law energy is dissipated equal to RI%B. Hence, by the 
conservation of energy, 

Eldt = nVdt H- l{dVldi)dt. 

If then E= 0 , we have 1 = - (dV/itt)/Il, or there wiU be a current 
due to an induced electromotive force expressed by - dVjdt. Hence 
if the magnet moves, it will create a cuirent in the wire provided 
that such motion changes the potential of the magnet with reject 
to the circuit. This is the effect discovered by Faraday.' 

Oscillatory Currents .—In considering the motion of electricity 
in conductors we find interesting phenomena coni^ted with the 
discharge of a condenser or Leyden jar (?.»•). This problem was 
first mathematically treated by Lord Kldvin in 1853 {PhU. Mag., 
1853 , 5 . P- 292 )- 

If a conductor of capacity C has its terminals connected by a wire 
of resistance R and inductance L, it becomes important to consider 

s See Maxwell, Eleeirioity and Magnetism,. vtA. ii. J 542) P- 178. 
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(sM TEjUtKOBUBCTsiaTy), or from chemical actim when port 
of the circuit is an electrolytic conductor, or from the movement 
of liaes of magnetic force across the conductor. 

BraLiooRAPHY.—For additional information the reader may be 
referred to the following books: M. Faraday, ExpmmtnUU Rt$$arches 
in Electricity {3 vols., London, 1839, 1844,1855); J. Clerk Maxwell, 
Electricity and Magnetism (i vols., Oxfo*^ 1892); W. Watson and 
S. H. Burbury, Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism, 
vol. ii. (Oxford, 1889); E. Mascart and J. Joubert, A Treatise on 
Electricity and Maptetism (2 vols., London, 1883); A. Hay, Alternat¬ 
ing Currents (London, 1905); W. G. Khodes, An Elementary Treatise 
on Alternating Currents (London, 1902); D. C. Jackson and J. P. 
Jackson, Alternating Currents and Alternating Current Machinery 
11896, new ed. 1903); S. P. Thompson, Polyphase Eieeiric Currents 
(London, 1900) ; Dynamo-Electric Machinery, vol. ii., " Alternating 
Currents " (London, 1905); E. E. Fournier d'Albe, The Electron 
Theory (London, 1906). (J. A. F.) 

ELECTROLIER a fixture, usually pendent from the ceiling, 
for holding electric lamps. The word is analogous to chandelier, 
from which indeed it was formed. 

ELECTROLYSIS (formed from Gr. XiStiu, to loosen). When 
the passage of an electric current through a substance is accom¬ 
panied by definite chemical changes which are independent 
of the heating effects of the current, the process is known as 
electrolysis, aad the substance is called an deetrolyte. As an 
example we may take the case of a solution of a ^t such as 
copper sulpliate in water, through which an electric current is 
passed between coppier plates. We shall then observe the follow¬ 
ing phenomena, (i) The bulk of the solution "is unaltered, 
except that its temperature may be raised owing to the usual 
heating effect which is proportional to the square of the strength 
of the current. (2) The copper plate by which the current is 
said to enter the solution, i.e. the plate attached to the so-called 
positive terminal of the battery or other source of current, dis¬ 
solves away, the copper going into solution as copper sulphate. 
(3) Copper is deposited on the surface of the other plate, being 
obtained from the solution. (4) Changes in concentration are 
produced in the neighbourhood of the two plates or electrodes. 
In the case we have chosen, the solution becomes stronger near 
the anode, or electrode at which the current enters, and weaker 
near the cathode, or electrode at which it leaves the solution. 
If, instead of using copper electrodes, we take plates of platinum, 
copper is still deposited on the cathode; but, instead of the 
anode dissolving, free sulphuric acid appears in the neighbouring 
solution, and oxygen gas is evolved at the surface of the platinum 
plate. 

With other electrolytes similar phenomena appear, though 
the primary chemical changes may be masked by secondary 
actions. Thus, with a dilute solution of sulphuric acid and 
platinum electrodes, hydrogen gas b evolved at the cathode, 
while, as the result of a secondary action on the anode, sulphuric 
acid is there re-formed, and oxygen gas evolved. Again, with 
the solution of a salt such as sodium chloride, the sodium, which 
is primarily liberated at the cathode, decomposes the water and 
evolves hydrogen, while the chlorine may be evolved as such, 
may dissolve the anode, or may liberate oxygen from the water, 
according to the nature of the plate and the concentration of 
the solution. 

Early History of Electrolysis .—Alessandro Volta of Pavia 
discovered the electric battery in the year 1800, and thus placed 
the means of maintaining a steady electric current in the hands 
of investigators, who, before that date, had been restricted to 
the study of the isolated electric charges given by frictional 
electric machines. Volta’s cell consists essentially of two plates 
of different metals, such as zinc and copper, connected by an 
electrolyte such as a solution of salt or acid. Immediately on 
its discovery' intense interest was aroused in the new invention, 
and the chemical effects of electric currents were speedily 
detected. W. Nicholson and Sir A. Carlisle found that hydrogen 
and oxygen were evolved at the surfaces of gold and platinum 
wires connected with the terminals of a battery and dipped in 
water. The volume of the hydrogen was about double that of 
the oxygen, and, since this is the ratio in which these elements 
are combined in water, it was concluded titat the process con¬ 
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sisted essentially in the_ decomposition of water. The^ alto 
noticed that a similar kind of chemical action went on m the 
battery itself. Soon afterwards, William Cmickshank decom¬ 
posed the magnesium, sodium and ammonium chlorides, and 
precipitated silver and copper from their solutions—an observa¬ 
tion whidi led to the process of electroplatii^. He also found 
that the liquid round the anode became acid, and that round 
the cathode alkaline. In 1804 W. Hisinger and J. J. Berzelius 
stated that neutral salt solutions could be decomposed by 
electricity, the acid appearing at one pole and the metal at the 
other. This observation showed that nascent hydrogen was 
not, as had been supposed, the primary qatbe of t^ separation 
of metals from their solutions, but that’ the action consisted 
m a direct decomposition into metal and acid. During the 
earliest investigation of the subject it was thought that, since 
hydre^en and oxygen were usually evolved, the electrolysis of 
solutions of acids and alkalis was to be regarded as a direct 
decomposition of water. In 1806 Sir Humphry Davy proved 
that the formation of acid and alkali when water was electrolysed 
was due to saline impurities in the water. He had shown 
previously that decomposition of water could be effected although 
the two poles were placed in separate vessels connected by 
moistened threads. In 1807 he decomposed potash and soda, 
previously considered to be elements, by passing the current 
from a powerful battery through the moistened solids, and thus 
isolated the metab potassium and sodium. 

The electromotive force of Volta’s simple cell falls off rapidly 
when the cell is used, and this phenomenon was shown to Ik 
due to the accumulation at the metal plates of the products of 
chemical changes in the cell itself. This reverse electromotive 
force of polarization is produced in all electrolytes when the 
passage of the current changes the nature of the electrodes. 
In batteries which use acids as the electrolyte, a film of 
hydrogen tends to be deposited on the copper or platinum 
electrode; but, to obtain a constant electromotive force, several 
means were soon devised of preventing the formation of the film. 
Ginstant cells may be divided into two groups, according as 
their action is chemical (as in the bichromate cell, where the 
hydrogen is converted into water by an oxidizing tigeat placed 
in a porous pot round the carbon plate) or electrodhemical (as 
in Daniell’s cell, where a copper plate is surrounded by a solution 
of copper sulphate, and the hydrogen, instead of being liberated, 
replaces copper, which is deposited on the plate from the solution). 

Faraday’s Laws .—The first exact quantitative study of electro¬ 
lytic phenomena was made about 1830 by Michael Faraday 
{Experimental Researches, 1833). When an electric current flows 
round a circuit, there is no accumulation of electricity any¬ 
where in the circuit, hence the current strength is every¬ 
where the same, and we may picture the current as analogous 
to the flow of an incompressible fluid. Acting on this view, 
Faraday set himself to examine the relation between the flow 
of electricity round the circuit and the amount of chemical 
decomposition. He passed the current driven by a voltaic 
battery ZnPt (fig. i) through two branches containing the two 
electrolytic cells A and 
B. The reunited cur¬ 
rent was then led 
through another cell C, 
in which the strength of 
the current must be the 
sum of those in the 
arms A and B, Faraday 
found that the mass of 
substance liberated at 
the electrodes in the cell 
C was equal to the sum 
of the masses liberated 

in the cells A and B. He also found that, for the same current, 
the amount of chemical action was independent of the size of 
the electrodes and proportional to the time that the current 
flowed. Regarding the current as the passage of a certain 
amount of electricity per second, it will be seen that the results 
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of all these experiments may be summed up in the statement 
that the amount of chenm»l action is proportional to the 
quantity of electricity Whidh passes through the cell. 

Faraday’s next step was to pass the same current through 
different electrolytes m series. He found that the amounts of 
the substances liberated in each cell were proportional to the 
chemical equivalent weights of those substances. Thus, if the 
current be passed through dilute sulphuric acid between hydrogen 
electrodes, and through a solution of copper sulphate, it will 
be found that the mass of hydrogen evolved in tte first cell is 
to the mass of copper deposited m the second as i is to ji-S. 
Now this ratio is the same as that which gives the relative 
chemical equivalents of hydrogen and copper, for i gramme of 
byrirogen and 31grammes of copper unite chemically with 
■tiw same weight of any acid radicle such as chlorine or the 
sulphuric group, SO^. Faraday examined also the electrolysis 
of certain fused salts such as lead chloride and silver chloride. 
Similar relations Were found to hold and the amounts of rfiemical 
change to be the same for the same electric transfer as in the 
case of solutions. 

We may sum up the chief results of Faraday’s work in the 
statements known as Faraday’s laws: The mass of substance 
liberated from an electrolyte by the passage of a current is 
proportional (i) to the totid quantity of electrici^ which passes 
through the electrolyte, and (*) to the cheraM equivalent 
weight of the substance liberated. 

Since Faraday’s time his laws have been confirmed by modern 
research, and in favourable cases have been shown to hold good 
with an accuracy of at least one part in a thousand. The principal 
object of this more recent research has been the determination 
of the quantitath'e amount of chemical change associated with 
the passage for a given time of a current of strength known in 
electromagnetic units. It is found that the most accurate and 
convenient apparatus to use is a platinum bowl filled with a 
solution of silver nitrate containing about fifteen parts of the 
salt to one hundred of water. Into the solution dips a silver 
plate wrapped in filter paper, and the current is passed from the 
silver plate as anode to the bowl as cathode. The bowl is 
weighed before and after the passage of the current, and the 
increase gives the mass of silver deposited. Ibe mean result 
of the best determinations shows that when a current of one 
ampere is passed for one second, a mass of silver is deposited 
equal to o’ooiiiS gramme. So accurate and convenient is 
this determination that it is now used conversely as a practical 
definition of the ampere, which (defined theoretically in terms 
of magnetic force) is defined practically as tJie current which in 
one second deposits i-iiB milligramme of silver. 

Taking the chemical equivalent weight of silver, as determined 
by chemical experiments, to be 107 •9*, the result described gives 
as the electrochemical equivalent of an ion of unit chemical 
equivalent the value i'o36 x io“* If, as is now usual, we take 
the equivalent weight of oxygen as our standard and call it 16, 
the equivalent weight of hydrogen is i-ooS, and its electro¬ 
chemical equivalent is 1-044 x 10-* The electrochemical equiva¬ 
lent of any other substance, whether element or compound, may 
be found by multiplying its chemical equivalent by 1-036 x io”\ 
If, instead of the ampere, we take the C.G.S. electromagnetic 
unit of current, this number becomes 1-036 x io~‘. 

Chemical Nature of the Jons,—A study of the products of 
decomposition does not necessarily lead directly to a knowledge 
of the ions actually employed in carrying the current through 
the electrolyte. Since the electric forces are active throughout 
the whole solution, all fhe ions must come under its influence 
and therefore move, but their separation from the electrodes 
is determined by the electromotive force needed to liberate them. 
Thus, as long as every ion of the solution is present in the layer 
of liquid next the electrode, the one which responds to the least 
electromotive force will alone be set free. When the amount of 
this ion in the^surface layer becomes too amall to carry all the 
current across the jrm^ion, other ions must also be used, and 
otiier they or their Mcondary products will appear also at the 
electrode. In aqueous solutions, for instance, a few hydrogen 


(H).and hydroxyl (OH) ions derived from iSie water arc always 
present, and will be liberated tf the other ions require a higher 
decomposition voltage and the current be kept so small that 
hydrogen and hydroxyl ions can be formed hist eaou{^ to cany 
ail the current across tbe junction between solution and electrode. 

The issue is also obsciupd m another way. When the ions are 
set free at the electrodes, they may unite with the substance 
of the electrode or with some constituent of the solution to 
form secondary products. Thus the hydroxyl mentioned above 
decojpfKMes into water and oxygen, and the dilorine produced 
by the dectrdlysis of a cliloride nwy attack the metal of tbe 
anede. This leads us to examioe more dosdy the part pli^d 
by water in the electnrfysis of aqueous solutions. Distilled 
water is a very bad conductor, though, even when great care is 
taken to remove all dissolved bodies, there is evidence to show 
diat some part of the trace of conductivity remaiiiing is due to 
the water itself. By careful redistillation F. KoWcausdh has 
prepared water of which the conductivity doinpared with that 
of mercury was only 0-40 x 10“^* at 18“ C. Even here some 
Kttle impurity was present, and the conductivity of cheinically 
pure water was estimated ‘ by thermodynamic reasoning as 
ro'“ at i8* C. As we shall see later, the conductivity of 
very dilute salt solutions is proportional to the concentration, so 
that it is probable that, in most cases, practically all the current 
is carried by the salt. At the eleotrodes, however, the *mall 
quantity of hydrogen and hydro^l ions from the water are 
liberated first in cases where the ions of the salt have a higher 
decomposition vdtage. The water being present 'in excess, the 
hydrogen and hydroxyl are re-formed at once and therefore are 
set free continuouriy. If the current be so strong that new 
hydrogen and hydroxyl ions cannot be formed in time, other 
substances are liberated; in a solution of sulphuric acid a strong 
current will evolve sulphur dioxide, the more readily as the 
concentration of the solution is increased. Similar phenomena 
are seen in the ca.se of a solution of hydrochloric acid. When 
the solution is weak, hydrogen and oxygen are evolved; but, 
as the concentration is increased, and the current raised, more 
and more chlorine is liberated. 

An interesting example of secondary action is shown by the 
common techiiiciJ process of electroplating with silver from a bath 
of pot^sium silver cyanide. Here the ions are potassium and the 
group Ag(CN)^‘ Bstch potassium ion as it re^hes the cathode 
preemitates silver by reacting with the solution in accordance with 
tee chemical equation 

K + KAg(CN)3= 2 KCN + Ag, 

while the anica Ag(CN), dissolves an atom of silver from tee anode, 
and re-forms the complex cyanide KAb(CN) 2 by combining with the 
2KCN produced in the reaction described in the equation. If the 
anode consist of platinum, cyanogen gas is evolved thereat from the 
anion Ag(CN}s, and tee ptatenKn becomes covered with tec insoluble 
diver cyi^e, AgCN, which soon stops the cunent. The coating ol 
silver obtained by this process is coherent and homogeneous, while 
that deposited from a solution of silver nitrate, as the result of the 
primary action of the current, is crystalline and easily detached. 

In tee electrolysis of a concentrated solution of sodium acetate, 
hydrogen is evolved at tee cathode and a mixture of ethane and 
carbon dioxide at the anode. According to H. Jalin,’ the processes 
at the anode can be represented by the equations 

2 CH,-COO + HoO = 2 CH,-C 00 H + O 
2 CHs-COOH + D=C.,H, + 2CO,+H, 0 . 

The hydrogen at the cathode is developed by the secondary action 
2 Nn + 2H3O= 2 NaOH + Hj. 

Many organic compounds can be prepared by taking advantage of 
secondary actions at the electrodes, such os reduction by the cathodic 
hydrogen, or oxidation at the anode (see Electrochemistry). 

It is posfflMe to diatingoWh between double salts and salts of 
compound aoidB. Thus J. W. Hittorf showed that when a current 
was passed through a solution of sodium platino-chloride, the 
platinum iqipeared at the anode. Tbe salt must therefore be derived 
from an acid, chloroplatinic acid, H-PtCU, and have the formula 
NajPtCl,, the fons being Nn’ and PtCl„*, for if it were a double salt 
it would decompose as a mixture of sodium chloride and platinum 
chloride and bote metals would go to the cathode. 

' See Hittorf, Pogg. Ann. cvi. 517 (1839). 

® Grundriss der Elektrociemie (1895), p. 292, see also F. Kaufler 
and C. Herzog, Ber., 1909, 4*, p. 3858. 
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Early Tktmes of .EUctrolym.^Tiio obvious p^nomena to be 
explained by any theo^ oi elecpivlysis -are the liberation of the 
products of chemical 4 ec(»apoEitiofi at the two electrodes while 
the intervening liquid is unaltered. To explain these facts, 
Theodor Grotthns (1785-1823) in 1806 put forward an hypothesis 
which supposed that the opposite ch^ical constituents of an 
electrolyte interchanged partoers all along the line between the 
electrodes when a current passed. Thus, if the mokcule of a 
substanoe in solution is represented by AB, Grotthus considered 
a chain of AB molecules to exist bom one electrode to the other. 
Under the influence of an applied electric force, he imagined that 
the B part of the first molecule was liberated at the anode, and 
that the A part thus isolated united with the B part of the second 
molecule, which, in its turn, passed on its A to the B of the 
third molecule. In this manner, the B part of the last molecule 
of the chain was seized by the A of the last molecule but one, and 
the A part of the last molecule liberated at the surface of the 
cathode. 

Chemical phenomena throw further light on this question. 
If two solutions containing toe salts AB and CD be mixed, 
double decomposition is found to occur, toe salts AB and CB 
being formed till a certain part of the first pair of substances 
is transformed into an equivalent amount of the second pair. 
The proportioms between the four salts AB, CD, AD and CB, 
which exist finally in solution, are found to be the same whether 
we begin with the pair AB and CD or with the pair AD and CB. 
To explain this result, chemists suppse that both'changes can 
occur simultaneously, and that equilibrium results when the rate 
at which AB and CD are transformed into AD and CB is the same 
os the rate at which the reverse change goes on. A freedom of 
interchange is thus indicated between the opposite parts of the 
molecules of salts in solution, and it follows reasonably that with 
the solution of a single sidt, say sodium chloride, continual 
interchanges go on between the sodium and chlorine parts of the 
different molecules. 

These views were applied to toe theory of electrolysis by 
R. ]. E. Clausius. He pointed out that it followed that the 
electric forces did not cause the interchanges between the opposite 
parts of the dissolved molecules but only contrdled their direc¬ 
tion. Interchanges must be supposed to go on whether a current 
passes or not, the function of the electric forces in electrolysis 
being merely to determine in what direction the parts of the 
molecules shall work their way through the liquid and to effect 
actual separation of these parts (or their secondary products) 
at the electrodes. This conclusion is supported also by the 
evidence supplied by the phenomena of electrolytic conduction 
(see Conduction, Electric, § II.). If we eliminate the reverse 
electromotive forces of polarization at the two electrodes, the con¬ 
duction of electricity through electrolytes is found to conform 
to Ohm’s law; that is, once the polarization is overcome, the 
current is proportional to the electromotive force applied to 
toe bulk of the liquid. Hence there can be no reverse forces of 
polarization inside the liquid itself, sndi forces being cohffned 
to the surface of the electrodes. No worx is done in separating 
the parts of the molecules from each other. This result again 
indicates that the p)arts of the molecules are effectively separate 
from each other, the function of the electric forces being merely 
directive. 

Mif^ation of the Ions .—The opposite parts of an electrolyte, 
which work their way through the liquid under the action of the 
electric forces, were named by Faraday the ions—the travellers. 
The changes of concentration which occur in the solution near 
the two electrodes were referred by W. Hittorf (1853) to the 
unequal speeds with which he supposed the two opposite ions 
to travel. If is clear that, when two opposite streams of ions 
move past each other, equivalent quantities are liberated at the 
two ends of the system. If the ions move at equal rates, the salt 
which is decomposed to supply the ions liberated must be taken 
equally from the neighbourhood of the two electrodes. But if 
one ion, say the anion, travels faster through the liquid than 
the otoer, the end of the solution from wWch it comes will be 
more exlmusted of salt than toe end towards which it goes. 


If we assume.jtowt no otoer oanse is at woiit,ijb iS(«tsy te^protv 
that, , with nonKiissdviibie lelectrodeis, toe.raaio of .^.;Mst at 
the anode to toe salt lost at toe cathode rnwst be;«qii^ .to toe 
eatb of.toe velocity of toe cettion to toe veiooity of itofr.iuMn. 
This result may be ittustrated 1 ^ %. a. He bla& oirdessrepre- 
sent one ion and toe white 
cirdes toe otoer. .If toe Made 

ions move twke asifaet as ithe . . ' ,: . . 

white.oncsytiiejtttteof things 
after toe passage of a .current Fto. c'. 

will be represented by the 

lower part of toe figure. Here the middle of the solutim is 
unaltered and the number of ions liberated is the same at either 
end, but the amount of salt left at one end is leas t^.itfaat at 
the otoer. On the right, towswdS which toe tecer ioaift^els, 
five molecules of salt are left, beii^[ a loss of twO'tom'the Of^nal 
seven. On the left, towards which toe slower ion moves, only 
three molecules remain—a loss of four. Thus, the ratio of toe 
losses at toe two ends is two to one—the some as the ratio of 
the assumed ionic velocities. It should be noted, however, thait 
another cause would be competent to eKdain the unequal 
dilution of the two solutions. If either ion esuried with it some 
of the unaltered salt or some of toe solvent, concentration or 
dilution of the liquid would be produced where the ion was 
liberated. There is reason to believe that in certain cases such 
complex ions do exist, and interfere with the results of the 
differing ionic velocities. 

Hittorf and many otoer observers have made experiments 
to determine the unequal dilution of a sdntion round toe ti^o 
electrodes when a current passes. Various forms of apparatus 
have been used, the principle of them all being to secure efficient 
separation of tte two volumes of sdntion in which the changes 
occur. In some cases porous diaphragms have been employ^; 
but such diaphragms introduce a new com(fiication, for the liquid 
as a whole is pushed through them 1^ the action of the current, 
the phenomenon being known as eiectric ondosmose. Hence 
experiments without separating diaphragms are to be preferred, 
and the apparatus may be considered effective when a considera- 
able bulk of intervening solution is left unaltered in composition. 
It is usual to expiress the results in terms of what is called the 
migration constant of the anion, that is, the ratio of the amount 
of salt lost by toe anode vessel to the whole amount lost by both 
vessels. Thus the statement that the migration constant or 
transport number for a decinormal solution of copper siilphate 
is 0-632 implies that of every gramme of copper sulphaite lost 
by a solution containing originally one-tenth of a griamme 
equivalent per litre when a current is passed through it between 
platinum electrodes, 0-632 gramme is taken from the cathode 
vessel and 0-368 gramme from the anode vessel. For certain 
concentrated solutions the transport number is found to be greater 
than unity; thus for a normed solution of cadmium iodide its 
value is 1-12. On the theory that the phenomena are whoHy 
due to unequal ionic velocities this result would mean that the 
cation like the anion moved against the conventional direction 
of the current. That a body carrying a positive electric Charge 
should move against the direction of the deetric intensity is con¬ 
trary to all our notions of electric forces, and we OK compelled 
to seek some other explanation. An alternative hypothesis is 
given b>- toe idea of complex ions. If some of the anions, instead 
of being simple iodine ions represented chemically by the symbol I, 
are complex structures formed by the union of iodine with un¬ 
altered cadmium iodide—structures represented by some such 
chemical fcmula as I(Cdl2), the concentration of the solution 
round the anode would be increased by the passage Of an electric 
current, and the phenomena observed would be expilained. It 
is found that, in such cases as this, where H seems necessary to 
imagine toe existence of complex ions, the transport number 
changes rapidly as toe concentration of the originm solution is 
changed. Thus, diminishing the concentration of the cadmium 
iodine scfiution from normal to one-titentieth normal dhanges 
the transport number from 1*12 to 0-64. Hem* it is probable 
that in cases where the transport number keeps constant with 
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changing concentration the hypothesis of complex ions is un¬ 
necessary, and we may suppose that the transport number is a 
true migration constant from which the relative velocities of 
tile two ions may be calculated in the manner suggested by 
Hittorf and illustrated in hg. 2. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the results of the direct visual determination of ionic velocities 
(see Conduction, Electric, § II.), which, in cases where the 
transport number remains constant, agree with the values 
calculated from those numbers. Many solutions in which the 
transport numbers va^ at high concentration often become 
simple at greater dilution. For instance, to take the two solu¬ 
tions to which we have already referred, we have— 


It is probable that in both these solutions complex ions exist at 
fairly high concentrations, but gradually get less in number and 
finally oisappeaT as the dilution is increased. In such salts as 
potassium boride the ions seem to be simple throughout a wide 
range of concentration since the transport numbers for the same 
series of concentrations as those used above run— 

Potassium chloride— . 

°'5i5- "‘515. °' 5 i 4 , 0-513. 0-509, 0 508, 0-507, 0 507, 0-506. 

The next important step in the theory of the subject was made 
by F. Kohlrausch in 1879. Kohlrausch formulated a theory 
of electrolytic conduction based on the idea that, under the action 
of the electric forces, the oppositely charged ions moved in 
opposite directions through ^e liquid, carrying their charges 
with them. If we eliminate the polarization at the electrodes, 
it can be shown that an electrolyte possesses a definite electric 
resistance and therefore a definite conductivity. The con¬ 
ductivity gives us the amount of electricity conveyed per second 
under a definite electromotive force. On the view of the process 
of conduction described above, the amount of electricity conveyed 
per second is measured by the product of the number of ions, 
kno-wn from the concentration of the .solution, the charge carried 
by each of them, and the velocity with which, on the average, 
they move through the liquid. The concentration is known, 
and the conductivity can be measured experimentally; thus 
the average velocity with which the ions move past each other 
under the existent electromotive force can be estimated. The 
velocity with which the ions move past each other is equal to 
the sum of their individual velocities, which can therefore be 
calculated. Now Hittorf’s transport number, in the case of 
simple salts in moderately dilute solution, gives us the ratio 
between the two ionic velocities. Hence the absolute velocities 
of the two ions can be determined, and we can calculate the 
actual speed with which a certain ion moves tlirough a given 
liquid under the action of a given potential gradient or electro¬ 
motive force. The details of the calculation are given in the 
article Conduction, Electric, § II., where also will be found 
an account of the methods which have been used to measure 
the velocities of many ions by direct visual observation. The 
results go to show that, where the existence of complex ions is 
not indicated by varying transport numbers, the observed 
velocities a^ee with those calculated on Kohlrausch’s theory. 

Dissociation TIuoty.—Tht verification of Kohlrausch’s theory 
of ionic velocity verifies also the view of electrolysis which regards 
the electric current as due to streams of ions moving in opposite 
directions through the liquid and canning their opposite electric 
charges with tiiem. There remains the question how the 
necessary migratory freedom of the ions is secured. As we have 
seen, Grotthus imagined that it was the electric forces which 
sheared the ions past each other and loosened the chemical 
bonds holding tlie opposite parts of each dissolved molecule 
together. Clausius extended to electrolysis the chemical ideas 
which looked on the opposite parts of the molecule as always 
changing partners independently of any electric force, and re¬ 
garded the function efkhe current as merely directive. Still, the 
necessary freedom was supposed to be secured by mterchanges 


of ions between molecules at the instants of molecular collision 
only ; during the rest of the life of the ions they were regarded 
as linked to each other to form electricdly neutral molecules. 

In 1887 Svante Arrhenius, professor of physics at Stockholm, 
put forward a new theory which supposed that the freedom 
of the opposite ions froip each other was not a mere momentary 
freedom at the instants of molecular collision, but a more or less 
permanent freedom, the ions moving independently of each other 
through the liquid. The evidence which led Arrhenius to this 
conclusion was based on van't Hoff’s work on the osmotic 
pressure of solutions (see Solution). If a solution, let us say 
of sugar, be confined in a closed vessel through the walls of 


which the solvent can pass but the solution cannot, the solvent 
will_ enter till a certain equilibrium pressure is reached. This 
equilibrium pressure is callwi the osmotic pressure of the solution, 
and thermodynamic theory shows that, in an ideal case of 
perfect separation between solvent and solute, it should have the 
same value as the pressure which a number of molecules equal 
to the number of solute molecules in the solution would exert if 
they could exist as a gas in a space equal to the volume of the solu¬ 
tion, provided that the space was large enough (i.e. the solution 
dilute enough) for the intermolecular forces between the dissolved 
particles to be inappreciable. Van ’t Hoff pmnted out that 
measurements of osmotic pressure confirmed this value in the 
case of dilute solutions of cane sugar. 

Thermodynamic theory also indicates a connexion between 
the ramotic pressure of a solution and the depression of its 
freezing point and its vapour pressure compared with those of the 
pure solvent. The freezing points and vapour pressures of solu¬ 
tions of sugar are also in conformity with the theoretical numbers. 
But when we pass to solutions of mineral salts and acids—to 
solutions of electrolytes in fact—we find that the observed values 
of the osmotic pressures and of the allied phenomena are greater 
than the normal values. Arrhenius pointed out that these 
exceptions would be brought into line if the ions of electrolytes 
were imagined to be separate entities each capable of producing 
its own pressure effects just as would an ordinary dissolved 
molecule. 

Two relations are suggested by Arrhenius’ theory, (i) In 
v^ dilute solutions of simple substances, where only one kind of 
dissociation is possible and the dissociation of the ions is complete, 
the number of pressure-producing particles necessary to produce 
the observed osmotic effects should be equal to the number of 
ions given by a molecule of the salt as shown by its electrical 
properties. Thus the osinotic pressure, or the depression of the 
freezing point of a solution of potassium chloride should, at 
extreme dilution, be twice the normal value, but of a solution 
of sulphuric acid three times that value, since the potassium 
salt contains two ions and the acid three. (*) As the concentra¬ 
tion of the solutions increases, the ionization as measured 
electrically and the dissociation as measured osmotically might 
decrease more or less together, though, since the thermodynamic 
theory only holds when the solution is so dilute that the dissolved 
particles are beyond each other’s sphere of action, there is much 
doubt whether this second relation is valid through any appreci¬ 
able range of concentration. 

At present, measurements of freezing point are more con¬ 
venient and accurate than those of osmotic pressure, and we may 
test the validity of Arrhenius’ relations by their means. The 
theoretical value for the depression of the freezing point of a 
dilute solution per gramme-equivalent of solute per litre is 
1-857® C. Completely ionized solutions of salts with two ions 
should give double this number or 3-714®, while electrolytes 
with three ions should have a value oi S’ 57 °. 

The following results are given by H. B. Loomis for the 
concentration of o-oi gramme-molecule of salt to one thousand 
grammes of water. The salts tabulated are those of which the 


Concentration. 

2*0 

1-5 

1*0 

O'S 

0*2 

0*1 

0*05 

0*02 

0*01 normal 

Copper sulphate transport numbers 

07a 

0-714 

0-696 

0-668 

0-643 

0-632 

o-6a6 

0-62 


Cadmium iodide „ „ . . 

1*22 

i-i8 

1*12 

I'OO 

0-83 

071 

0-64 

0-59 

0-56 
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equivalent conductivity reaches a liinitii^ v^ue indicating that 
complete ionization is reached as dilution is increased. Witli 
such salts alone is a valid comparison possible. 

Mottcular Depressions of ike Freeting Point. 

Electrolytes witk two Ions, 

Potassium chloride . S 'Oo MitriiSBcid . . .373 

Sodium chloride . .3-67 Potassium nitrate . 3•40 

Potassium hydrate . .171 Sodium nitrate . . 3-55 

Hydrochloric acid' . 3‘ei Ammonium nitrate . 3's8 

Electrolytes with three Ions. 

Sulphuric acid . . 4-49 Calcium chloride . , s-oa 

Sodium sulphate . . j'OO Magnesium chlonde . 3-08 

At the concentration used by Loomis the electrical in¬ 
ductivity indicates that the ionization is not complete, particu 
lariy in the case of the salts with divalent ions in ihe second list. 
Allowing for incomplete ionization the general concordance 
of these numbers with the theoretical ones is very striking. 

The measurements of freezing points of solutions at the extreme 
dilution necessary to secure complete ionization is a matter of 
great difficulty, and has been overcome only in a research 
initiated by E. II. Griffiths.* Results have ban obtained for 
solutions of sugar, where the experimental nurate is I'SsS, 
and for potassium chloride, which gives a depression of 3720. 
These numbers agree v/ith those indicated by theory, viz. 1-857 
and 3-714, with astonishing exactitude. We may take Arrhenius’ 
first relation as established for the case of potassium chloride. 

The second relation, as we have seen, is not a strict consequence 
of theory, and experiments to examine it must be treated as 
an investigation of the limits witliin which solutions are dilute 
within the thermodynamic sense of the word, rather than as a 
test of the soundness of the theory. It is found that divergence 
has begun before the concentration has become great enough 
to enable freezing points to be measured with any ordinaiy 
apparatus. The freezing point curve usually lies below the 
electrical one, but approaches it as dilution is increased.* 
Returning once more to the consideration of the first relation, 
which deals with the comparison between the numlwr of ions and 
the number of pressure-producing particles in dflute solution, 
one caution is neces.sary. In simple substances like potassium 
chloride it seems evident that one kind of dissociation only 
is possible. The electrical phenomena show that there are two 
ions to the molecule, and that these ions are electricsdly cliarged. 
Corresponding with this result we find that the freezing point of 
dilute solutions indicates that two pressure-producing particles 
per molecule are present. But the converse relation does not 
necessarily follow. It would be possible for a body in solution 
to be dissociated into non-electrical parts, which would give 
osmotic pressure effects twice or three times the normal viduc, 
but, being uncliargcd, would not act as ions and impart electrical 
conductivity to the solution. L. Kahlenberg (Jour. Pkys, Chem., 
11)01, V. 344, 1902, vi. 43) has found that solutions of diphenyl- 
amine in methyl cyanide possess an excess of pressure-producing 
particles and yet are non<onductors of electricity. It is pdssible 
that in complicated organic substances we might have two 
kinds of dis.sociation, electrical and non-electrical, occurring 
simultaneously, while the possibility of the association of mole¬ 
cules accompanied by the electrical dissociation of some of them 
into new parts should not be overlooked. It should be pomted 
out that no measurements on osmotic pressures or freezing points 
can do more than tell us that tm excess of particles is present; 
such experiments can throw no light on the question whether 
or not those particles are electrically charged. That question 
can only be answered by examining whether or not the ^ticles 
move in an electric field. 

Tlie dissociation theory was originally suggested by the 
osmotic pressure relations. But not only lias it ^plained 
satisfactorily the electrical properties of solutions, but it seems 
to be the only known hypothesis which is consbtent with the 
experimental relation between the concentration of a solution 
and its electrical conductivity (see Cohduction, Elbctwc, 

• Brit. Ass. Rep., 1906, Section A, Presidential Address. 

= See Theory of Solution, by W. C. D. Whetham ^1902), p. 328. 
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§ II., “Nature of Hectrolytea”). It is probtdfle fhat the 
electrical eSecte constitute tite strongest anoments in favour 
ofthetheo^. It is neoessaiy to point out that the 4 i»sociated 
ions of sudi a bod^ as potaMium chloride are not in the sme 
condition as potassium and chlorine in the free state. lAe ions 
are associated with very large dedric chames,^ and, wlmtever 
their exact relations witii those charge may be, it is certain that 
the energy of a system in such a state must different ^m 
its energy when unelectrified. It is not unlikely, therefore, 
that even a compound as stable in the solid form m potassim 
chloride should be thus dissociated when ^olved. Apin, 
water, the best clectrcfiytic sol volt known, walsq the body of 
the lughest specific inductive caparity (dielectric constant), 
and tto prop«^, to whatever cause it may be due, will reduce 
the forces between electric charges in the neighbourhood, and 
may therefore enable two ions to separate. 

This view of the nature of electrolytic solutions at once expkuns 
many well-known phenomena. Other physical properties of 
these solutions, such as density, colour, optical rotatory power, 
&c., like the conductivities, are additive, i.e. cp be calculated 
by adding together the corresponding properties of the parts. 
This again suggests that these parts are independent of each other. 
For instance, the colour of a salt solution is the colour obtained 
by the superposition of the colours of the ions and the colour 
of any undissociated salt that may be present. All copper salts 
in dilute solution are blue, which is therefore the colour of the 
copper ion. Solid copper chloride is Ix-own or yellow, so that its 
concentrated solution, which contains both ions and undissociated 
molecules, is green, but changes to blue as water is added and 
the ionization becomes complete. A series of equivalep solutions 
all containing the same coloured ion have absorption spectra 
which, when photographed, show identical absorption bands 
of equal intensity.* The colour changes shown by many sub¬ 
stances which ore used as indicators (q.v.) of acids or alkalis can 
be explained in a similar way. Thus para-nitrophenol has colour¬ 
less molecules, but an intensely yellow negative ion. In neutral, 
and still more in acid solutions, the dissociation of the indicator 
is practically nothing, and the liquid is colourless. If an alkali 
is added, however, a highly dissociated salt of para-nitrophenol 
is formed, and the yellow colour is at once evident. In other 
cases, such as that of litmus, both the ion and the undissociated 
molecule are coloured, but in different ways. 

Electrolytes possess the power of coagulating solutions of 
colloids such as albumen and arsenious sulphide. The mean 
values of the relative coagulative powers of sulphates of mono-, 
di-, and tri-valcni metals have been shown experimenttdly to 
be approximately in the ratios 1:35:1023. The dissociation 
theory refers this to the action of electric charges carried hy the 
free ions. If a certain minimum charge must be collected in 
order to start coagulation, it will need the conjunction of 6« 
monovalent, or yt divalent, to equal the effect of zn trivalent 
ions. The ratios of the coagulative powers can thus be calculate 
to be I: *: **, and putting *“32 we get i: 32 :1024, a satis¬ 
factory agreement with the numbers observed.* 

The question of the application of the dissociation theory to 
tlic cose of fused salts remains. While it seems clear that tile 
conduction in thb case is carried on by ions similar to thos^ of 
solutions, since Faraday’s laws apply equally to both, it does 
not follow necessarily that semi-permanent dissociation is the 
only way to explain the phenomena. The evidence in favour 
of dissociation in the case of solutions does not apply to fused 
salts, and it is possible that, in their case, a series of molecular 
interchanges, somewhat like Grotthus’s chain, may represent 
the mechwism of conduction. 

An interesting relation appears when the electeolytic_ con¬ 
ductivity of solutions is compared with their chemical activity. 
The readiness and speed with which electrolytes react are in 

’ W. Ostwald, Zeits. physihal. Ckemie, ■ 1892, vol. ix. p. 579; 
T. Ewan, Phil. Mag. (5), 1892, vol. xxxiii. p. 317 : G. D. livemg, 
Cambridge Phil. Trans., 1900, vol. xviii. p. 298. 

‘ See W. B. Hardy, Journal of Physiology, 1899, vol. xxiv. p, 288; 
and W. C. D, Whetham, Phil, Mag., November 1899. 
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•harp contrast with the difficulty experienced in the case of 
non-electrolytes. Moreover, a study of the chemical relations 
of electrolytes indicates'dlat it is always the electrolytic ions 
that are concerned in their reactions. The tests for a salt, 
potassium nrtrate,'fbr sample, are the tests not for KNOg, but 
for its ions K and NO^g, and in cases d doubk decomposition 
it is always thete ions that are exchanged for those of other 
substances. If an element be present in a compound otherwise 
than as an ion, it is not interchangeable, and cannot be recognized 
by the usinl tests. Thus neither a chlorate, which contains the 
ion CIO,, nor monochloraCetic acid, shows the reactions of 
chlorine, though it is, of course, present in both substances; 
again, the sulphates do not answer to the usual tests which 
indicate the presence of sulphur as sulphide. The chemical 
activity of a substance is a quantity which may be measured 
by different methods. For lome substances it has been shown 
to be independipt Sf the particular reaction used. It is then 
possible to assign to each body a specific coefficient of affinity. 
Arrhenius has pbmted out that the coefficient of affinity of an 
acid is proportional to its electrol3rtie ionization. 

The affinities of acids have been compared in several ways. 
W. Ostwald [Lehrbnch der Mg. Ckimiit, vol. ii., I.eipzig, 1893) investi¬ 
gated the relative affinities of acids for pota^. soda and ammonia, 
and mroved them to be in(le|iendent of toe base used. The metliod 
empmyed was to measure the changes in volume caused by the action. 
His results are given in column I. of the following table, the-affinity 
of hydrochloric acid being taken as one hundred. Another method 
is to allow an acid to act on an insoluble salt, and to measure the 
quantity which goes into solution. Oetenmnations have been made 
with calcium oxalate, CaC, 0 , -l- H, 0 , which is easily decomposed by 
acids, oxalic acid and a soluble calcium salt bemg formed. The 
affinities of acids relative to that of oxalic acid ate thus found, so 
that the acids can be compared among themselves (column II.). 
If an aqueous solution of methyl acetate be allowed to stand, a slow 
decomposition goes on. This is much quickened by the presence 
of a little dilute acid, though the acid itself remains unchanged. It 
is found that the influence of different acids on this action is pro¬ 
portional to their specific coefficients of affinity. The results of this 
method are given in column III. Finally, in column IV. the electrical 
conductivities of normal solutions of the acids have been tabulated. 
A better basis of comparison would be the ratio of the actual to the 
limiting conductivity, but since the conductivity of acids is chiefly 
due to the mobility of the hydrogen ions, its limiting value is nearly 
the same for all, and the general result of the comparison would be 
unchanged. 


Acid. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

rv. 

Hydrochloric .... 

100 

too 

too 

TOO 

Nitric .. 

1U2 

110 

92 

99-0 

Sulphuric. 

68 

<^7 

74 

65-1 

Formic. 

4-0 

2’5 

I’3 

1-7 

Acetic. 

T*2 

I'O 

0-3 

0-4 

Propionic. 

I»I 


0-3 

0’3 

Monochloracotic . . . 

7-2 

5*1 

4-3 

4’9 

Dictiloracetic .... 
Trichloracetic .... 

it 

iB 

63 

2 VO 

6B-2 

25-3 

62*3 

Malic. 

3-0 

.3-0 

I'2 

>■3 

Tartaric ..... 

5-3 

6-3 

Z’S 

*■3 

Succinic. 

0‘I 

0*2 

0-5 

0*6 


It must be remembered that, the solutions not being of quite the 
same strength, these numbers are not strictly comparable, and tliat 
the experimental difficulties involved In the chemical measurements 
are considerable. Nevertheless, the remarkable general agreement 
of the numbers in the four columns is quite enough to show the 
intonate connexion between chemical activity and electrical con¬ 
ductivity. We may take it, then, that only that portion of these 
bodies is chemically active which is olcctrolyticaily active—that 
ionization is necessary for such chemical activity as we are dealing 
with here, just as it is necessary for electrolytic conductivity. 

The ordimury laws of chemical .equilibrium have been applied to 
the case of the dissociation of a substance into its ions, l^t x be 
the number of molecules which di^ociatc per second when the 
number of undissociated molecules In unit volume is unity, then 
in a dilute solution where toe molecules do not interfere with each 
other, xp is toe numberwhen the ooaoentration is p. Recombination 
can only occur when two ions meet, and since the frequency with 
which tois will happen is, in dilute solution, proportional to the 
square of toe ionic concentration, we shall get fot the number of 
molecules ra-formed in one second yj' where j is the number of dis¬ 
sociated molecules us-effie cubic centimetre. 'When there is equili¬ 
brium, xp -y<f‘. If be the molecular conductivity, and na, its value 
at inhnite dilution, the fractional number of molecules dissociated Is 


, which we may write as a. Tim number of mcEMooiatad mole- 
: cults is then 1 - a,, so that if V. be the vcilnme of the solution containing 
I gramme-molecule of toe dissolved substance, we get 

j=b/V and P = (i -a)/V, 
hence x(i- aJ/V = ya’/Vi. 

and -- =- = constant = A. 

V{r-^ y 

This constant h gives a numerical value for the chemical affinity, 
and toe equation should represent the effect of dilution on the 
molecular conductivity of binary electrolytes. 

In the ca.se of sUbstonces like ammonia and acetic acid, where the 
dissociation is vety small, I - a is nearly equal to unity, and only 
varies slowly with dilution. The aquation then becomes 0“/V = A, or 
“ * s/VA, so that the molecular conductivity is proportional to the 
square root of the dilution. Ostwald has eoninmed the equation 
by observation on an enonnoas number of weak adds 
MysikaL Chtmie, 1686, ii. p. ifi-, 1889, iii. op. 170, 241, 369). 
Thus in toe case of cyanacctic ai^ while the volume V changed % 
doubling from 16 to 1024 litres, toe values of A were 0-00(376, 373, 
374, 361, 362, 361, 368). The mean values of A for other common 
acids were—formic, 0-0000214 ! acetic, 0-0000180 ; monochlor- 
acetic, 0-00135; diohloeiicotic, 0-031; trichloracetic, t-2t ; pro- 
pioaid orxxwoiu. Frem thgse numbers we can, by help of the 
equation, calculate toe conductivity of the acids for any dilution. 
The value of A, however, does not keep constant so satisfactorily in the 
case of highly dissoemted substances, and empirical formulae have 
been constructed to represent the offsc^of dilution on them. Thus 
the values of toe expressions B-‘/(t - a VV) (Rudolphi, ZMs. pkysihal. 
Chemit, 1895, vol. xvii, p. 383) and o“/(i -o)*V (van't Hoff, ibid., 
1895, vol. xviii. p. 300) are found to keep constant as V changes. 
Van’t Hoff’s formpfe Is equivalent to taking the frequency of dis¬ 
sociation as proportional to the square of the concentration of the 
motecttles, and the frequency of lecombinatlon as proportional to 
toe cube of the concentration- of the ions. An explanation of tlie 
failure of the usual dilutkiu law in these cases may be given if we 
remember that, while the electric forces between bodies like un- 
<lissociatpd molecules, each associated with equal and opposite 
charges, will vary inversely as the fourth power of the distance, the 
forces between dissociated ions, each carrying one charge only, will 
be inversely proportional to the square of the distance. The forces 
lietween the ions of a strongly dissociated solution will thus be con¬ 
siderable at a dilution which makes forces between nndissociated 
molecules quite insensible, and at the concentrations necessary to 
test Ostwald's formula an electrolyte will be far from dilute in tlie 
thennodynamic sense of too term, which implies no apjircciable 
intormolwulac or intcrionic forces. 

When the solutions of two substances are mixed, similar con- 
■sideratlons to those given above enable us to calculate the resultant 
changes in dissociation. (See Aitlienius, loc. cil.) The simplest 
and most important case is that of two tieclrolytes liaving one 
ion in common, such as two acids. It is evident that toe undis- 
•so^pated part of each acid must eventually bo in equilibrium with 
the free hydrogen ions, aijd, if the concentrations are not sucli as 
to secure this condition, readjustment must occur. In order that 
then; should be no change in toe stales of dissociation on mixing, 
it is necesssiry, therefore, tl»at the concentration of the hydrogen 
ions should be the same in each separate solution. Such .solutions 
were called by Arrhenius " isohydric." The two solutions, then, 
will so act on each other when mixed toat they become isohydric. 
Let us suppose that we have one very active acid like hydrochloric, 
in which dissociation is nearly complete, and another like acetic, in 
which it is very small. In order that the solutions of these should be 
isohydric and the concentrations of the hydrogen ions the same, 
we must have a very large quantity of tho feebly dissooiated acetic 
acid, and a very small quantity of the strongly dissociated hydro¬ 
chloric, and in such proportion* alone will equilibrium be possible. 
This explains the action of a strong acid on the salt of a weak acid. 
Lot us allow dilute sodium acetate to react with dilute hydrochloric 
acid. Some asetlc acid is formed, and this process will go on till 
the solutiont of tlie two adds are isohydric: that is, till toe dis¬ 
sociated hydrogen ions are in equilibrium with hoto. In order 
that this toould hold, we have seen that a considerable quantity 
of acetic acid must be present, so tliat a corresponding amount of 
the salt will be decomposed, the quantity being greater the less 
toe acid is diasociatod. This “replacement" of a "weak'' acid 
by a “ strong ' ’ one is a matter of common observation in toe chemical 
laboratory. Similar investigations applied to the general case of 
clicndcal equilibrium lead to an expression of exactly the same form 
as that given by C. M. Guldberg and P. Wnage, which is univeraaUy 
accepted as an accurate representarion of Ute facts. 

The temperature coefficient of conduotivify has approximately 
the same value for- most aqueous salt solutions. It decreases 
both as tile temperature is raised and as the concentration is 
increased, ranging from about 3-5 % per degree for extremely 
dilute solutions practicadly pure water) at 0“ to about 1-5 









for conoentrated aolutioBS at iS°. For aoida its value iausua^ 
rather lets then for salts at «c(tiivalent concentrations. The 
influence of toperatiure on the conductivity of wdatioosdfipow^ 
on i) the ionization, and {z) the fnctional resistance it tiie 
liquid to the pnsage of the ions, the reciprocal of which is called 
the ionic fluidi^. At extreme dSutiog, when the ionization is 
complete, a variation in temperature cannot daange its amount 
The rise of conductivity with temperature, therefore, shows 
that the fluidity becomes greater when the solution is heated. 
As the ccnrcentration is increased and un<ionized molecules are 
formed, a change in temperature begins to affect the ionization 
as well as the fluidity. But the temperature ooefficimit of 
conductivity is now generally less than before; thus the effect 
of temperature on ionization must be of opposite sign to its 
effect on fluidity. The ionisation ot a solution, then, is usually 
diminished by raising the temperature, the rise in conductivity 
being due to tiie greater increase in fluidity. Nevertheless, in 
certain cases, the temperature coefficient of conductivity becomes 
negative at high temperatures, a solution of phosphoric acid, 
for example, reaching a maximum conductivity at 75° C. 

The dissociation theory gives an immediate explanation of the 
fact that, in general, no heat-change occurs when two neutral 
salt solutions are mixed. Since the .salts, both before and after 
mixture, exist mainly as dissociated ions, it is obvious that large 
thermal effects can only appear when the state of dissociation 
of the products is very different from that of the reagents. Let 
us consider the case td the neutralization of a bas'e by an acid 
in the light of the dissociation theory. In dilute solution such 
substances as hydrochloric acid and p^sh are almost completely 
dissociated, so that, instead of repre.senting the reaction as 
HCl + KOH = KCl + HjO, 

we must write 

H + Cl+K + OH = K + d + H, 0 . 

The ions K and Cl suffer no change, but the hydrogen of the acid 
and the hydroxyl (OH) of the potash unite to form water, which 
is only very slightly dissociated. The heat liberated, then, is 
almost exclusively that produced by the formation of water 
from its ions. An exactly similar process occurs when any 
strongly dissociated acid acts on any strongly dissociated base, 
so that in all such ca-ses the heat evolution should be approxi¬ 
mately the same. This is fully borne out by the experiments of 
Julius Thomsen, who found that the heat of neutralization of one 
grammo-molecule of a strong base by an equivalent quantity of a 
strong acid was nearly constant, and equal to 13,700 or 13,800 
calories. In the case of weaker acids, the dissociation of which 
is less complete, divergences from tiiis constant value will occur, 
for some of the molecules have to be separated into their ions. 
For instance, sulphuric acid, which in the fairiy strong solutions 
used by Thomsen is only about half dissociated, gives a higher 
value for the heat of neutralization, so that heat must be evolved 
when it is ionized. The heat of formation of a substanc^ from 
its ions is, of course, very different from that evolved when it is 
formed from its elements in the usual way, since the energy 
associated with an iim is different from that possessed by the 
atoms of the element in their normal state. We can calculate 
the heat of formation from its ions for any substance dissolved 
in a given liquid, from a knowledge erf the temperature coefficient 
of ionization, by means of an triplication of the well-known 
thermodynamical process, which also gives the latent heat of 
evaporation of a liquid when the temperature coeflkient of its 
vapour pressure is known. The heats of formation thus obtained 
may be either positive or negative, and by using them to supple¬ 
ment the heat of formation of water, Arrhenius calculated the 
total heats of neutralizatkm of soda by different acids, some of 
them only slightly dissociated, and found values agreeing well 
with observation {Zeits. physikd. Ckemie, 1S89, 4, p. 96*; and 
1892, 9, p. 339). 

Voltaic Cells .—When two metoluc oondnetoes are placed m 
an olectrdyte, a current will flow through a wire connecting 
them prov^ed that a difference of any kind exists between the 
two conductors in the-natnnb ezdier of the metals or of the 


portions of the electro]^ which surround them. A current 
can be obtaoned by thn'Oo^iaarion el.two metols w riwsame 
electnrfyte, of two netpls utidiSeient electralytee, ^; the suae 
metal in different cleoti^teSi or qf the,same ipef^ ip solutions 
of the same electrol^ at diffenent coacentmtioas.. Itfacconl- 
ance with rite princi^iw. of' energetics any chai^ which 
involves a decrease m the total available energy of the sy^m 
will tend to occur, and thus the neceuaty and sufficient condition 
tat' the produotiofi of electromotive force is that the available 
energy of the system shoirfd decrease wbenithc cumnt flows. 

In order that the current should be mpiiiumed, and the 
electromotive force of the cell remain oonstaiit during action, it 
is necessary to ensure: that the changes in' the cell, chemical or 
other, which produce the current, ^uld neitto destroy the 
difference between the electrodes, nor coat Either eketrode 
with a non-conducting layer through which the enrrent cuanot 
pass. As an example of a fairly constant cell we nu^r take that 
of Daniell, which consists of the electrical arruigement—zinc | 
zinc sulphate solution | copper sulphate solution | copper,—the 
two solutions beii^ usu^ly separated by a pot of porous earthen¬ 
ware. When the zinc and copper plates are connected through 
a wire, a current flows, the conventionally positive electricrty 
passing from copper to zinc in the wire and from zinc to copper 
in the cell. Zinc dissolves at the Mode, an equal amount of 
zinc replaces an equivalent amount of copper on the other side 
of the porous pamtion, and the same amount of copper is 
deposited on the cathode. This process involves a decrease in 
the available energy of the system, for the dissolotion of zinc 
gives out more energy than the separation of coptper absorbs. 
But the internal rearrangemetrfs which accompany the produc¬ 
tion of a current do not cause any change in the original nature 
of the electrodes, fresh zinc being exposed at the anode, and 
copper being deposited on copper at the cathode. Thus as long 
as a moderate current flows, the only variation in the cell is the 
appearance of zinc sulphate in the liquid on the copper side of the 
porous wall. In spite of this appearance, however, while the 
supply of copper is maintained, copper, being more easily 
separated from the solution than zinc, is deposits alone at the 
cathode, and the cell remains constant. 

It is necessary to observe that the condition for change in 
a system is that the total available energy of the whole system 
should be decreased by the change. We must consider what 
change is allowed by the mechanism of the system, and deal with 
the sum of all the alterations in energy. Thus in the DanieU cell 
the dissolution of copper as well as of zinc would increase the 
loss in available energy. But when zinc dissolves, the zinc 
ions carry their electric charges with them, and the liquid tends 
to become positively electrified. The electric forces then soon 
stop further action unless an equivalent (quantity of positive 
ions arc removed from the solution. Hence zme can only dissolve 
when some more easily separable substance is pesent in solution 
to be removed pari passu with the dissohitron of zinc. The 
mechanism of such systems is well illustrated by an experiment 
devised by W. Ostw^d. Plates of platinum and pure or amal¬ 
gamated zinc are separated by a porous pot, and each sur¬ 
rounded by some of the same solution of a salt of a metal 
more oxidizable than zinc, such as potassium. When the plates 
are connected together by meotts of a wire, no ciurent flows, 
and no appreciable amount of zinc dissolves, for the dissolution 
of zinc would involve the separation of potassium and a gain 
in available energy. If sulphuric acid be added to the vessel 
containing the zinc, these conditions are unaltered and sriU no 
zinc is dissolved. But, on the other hand, if a few drops of acid 
be placed in the vessel with the platinum, bubbles of hydrogen 
appear, and a current flows, zinc dissolvmg at the anode, and 
hydrogen being liberated at the cathode. In order that positively 
electrmed ions may enter a solution, an equivsdent amount 
other positive ions must be removed or nej^tive ions be added, 
and, for the process to occur spontaneously, the possible aaion 
at the two electrodes must involve a decrease in the total avail¬ 
able enetgy of the system. 

Considered thennody nanai call y . Voltaic cells, mugt be divided 
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into reversible and non-reveraiWie systems.' H the slow pro¬ 
cesses of diffusion be ignored, the DankB ccU already descriM 
may be taken as a type of a reversible cell. Let an electromotive 
force exactly equal to that of the cell be applied to it in the reverse 
direction. When the applied electromotive force is diminished 
by an infinitesimal amount, the cell produces a current in the 
usual direction, and the ordinary chemical changes occur. If 
the external electromotive force exceed that of the cell by ever 
so little, a current flows in the opposite direction, and all the 
former chemical changes are reversed, copper dissolving from 
the copper plate, while zinc is deposited on the zinc plate. The 
cell, together with this balancing electromotive force, is thus 
a reversible system in true equilibrium, and the thermodynamical 
reasoning applicable to such systems can be used to examine its 
properties. 

Now a well-known relation connects the available energy of 
a reversible system with the corresponding change in its total 
internal energj-. ' 

The available energy A is the amount of external worit obtainable 
by an infinitesimal, reversible change in the system which occurs 
at a constant tem^ratare T. If 1 be the change in the internal 
energy, the relation referred to gives us the equation 
A = I + T(dA/(n.'), 

where dkjdX denotes the rate of change of the available energy 
of the system per degree change in temperature. During a small 
electric transfer through the cell, the external work done is Ee, 
where E is the electromotive force. If the chemical changes which 
occur in the cell were allowed to take place in a closed vessel without 
the performance of electrical or other work, the change in energy 
would be measured by the heat evolved. Since the final state ol the 
system would be the same as in the actual processes of the cell, 
the same amount of heat must give a measure of the change in 
internal energy when the cell is in action. Thus, if L denote the heat 
corresponding with the chemical changes associated with unit 
electric transfer, he will be the heat corresponding with an electric 
transfer e, and will also be equal to the change in internal energy 
of the cell. Hence we get the equation 

E« = !.« + T«(dE/dT) or E = L + T(dE/dT), 

os a particular case of the general thermodynamic equation of 
available energy. This equation was obtained in different ways by 
J. Willard Gibbs and H. von Helmholtz. 

It will be noticed that when dE/dT is zero, that is, when the 
electromotive force of the cell does not change with temperature, 
the electromotive force is measured by the beat of reaction per unit of 
electrochemical change. The earliest formulation of the subject, 
due to Ixird Kelvin, assumed that this relation was true in all cases, 
and, calculated in this way, tire electromotive force of Daniell's 
cell, which happens to possess a very small temperature coefficient, 
was found to agree with observation. 

When one gramme ol zinc is dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, 
1670 thermal units or calories are evolved. Hence lor the electro¬ 
chemical unit of zinc or 0-003388 grramc, the thermal evolution is 
5-66 calorics. Similarly, the heat which accompanies Uie dissolution 
of one electrochemical unit of copper is 3-00 calories. Thus, the 
thermal equivalent of the unit of resultant electrochemical change in 
Daniell’s cell is 5 -66 - 3 -oo = z -66 calories. The dynamical equivedent 
of the calorie is 418 x 10’ ergs or C.G.S. units of work, and therefore 
the electromotive force of the cell should be i-iia x 10“ C.G.S. units 
or x-ttz volts—a close agreement with the experimental result of 
about i-o8 volts. For ceUs in which the electromotive force varies 
with temperature, the full equation given by Gibbs and Helmholtz 
has also been confirmed experimentally. 

As stated above, an electromotive force is set up whenever 
there is a difference of any kind at two electrodes immersed 
in electrolytes. In ordinary cells the difference b secured by 
using two dissimilar metals, but an electromotive force exists 
if two plates of the same metal are placed in solutions of different 
substances, or of the same substance at different concentrations. 
In the latter case, the tendency of the metal to dissolve in the 
more dilute solution is greater than its tendency to dissolve in 
the more concentrated solution, and thus there is a decrease in 
available energy when metal dissolves in the dilute solution and 
separates in equivalent quantity from the concentrated solution. 
An electromotive force is therefore set up in this direction, and, 
if we can calculate the change in available energy due to the 
processes of the cell, we can foretell the value of the electro¬ 
motive force. Now ^^effective change produced by the action 
of the current b the concentration of the mote dilute solution hy 
the dissolution of metal in it, and fixe dilution of tixe originally 


stron^r g(Bution by the separation of metal from it. We may 
iniagine these changes teveiwd in two ways. We may evaporate 
some of the solvent from the solution which has become weaker 
and thus reconcentrate it, condensing the vapour on the solu¬ 
tion which had become stronger. By thb reasoning Helmholtz 
showed how to obtain aq expression for the work done. On the 
other hand, we may imagine the processes due to the electrical 
transfer to be reversed by an osmotic operation. Solvent may 
be supposed to be squeezed out from the solution which has 
become more dilute through a semi-permeable wall, and through 
another such wall allowra to mix with the solution which in 
the electrical operation had become more concentrated. Again, 
we may calculate the osmotic work done, and, if the whole cycle 
of operations be supposed to occur at the same temperature, 
the osmotic work must be equal and opposite to the electrical 
work of the first operation. 

The result of the investigation shows rijat the electrical work "Ee 
is given by the equation 



when V is the volume of the solution used and p its osmotic pressure. 
When the solutions may be taken as effectively dilute, so that the 
gas laws apply to the osmotic pressure, this relation reduces to 


where « is the number oi ions given by one molecule of the salt, r the 
transport ratio of the anion, B. the gas constant, T the absolute 
temperature, y the total valency of the anions obtained from one 
molecule, and e, and c, the concentrations of the two solutions. 

If we take as an example a concentration cell in which silver plates 
are placed in solutions of silver nitrate, one of which is ten times a.^ 
strong as the other, this equation gives 

E =o-o 6 o X 10* C.G.S. units 
iiO-ofra volts. 

W. Nemst, to whom this theory is due, determined the electromotive 
force of thb cell experimentally, and found the value 0-055 volt. 

The logarithmic formulae for these concentration cells in¬ 
dicate that theoretically their electromotive force can be increased 
to any extent by diminishing without limit the concentration 
of the more dilute solution, log then becoming very great. 
Thb condition may be realized to some e.xtent in a manner that 
throw's light on the general theory of the voltaic cell. Lei us 
consider the arrangement—silver | silver chloride with potassium 
chloride solution | potassium nitrate solution | silver nitrate 
solution I silver. Silver chbride is a very insoluble substance, 
and here the amount in solution is still further reduced by the 
presence of excess of chlorine ions of the potassium salt. Thus 
silver, at one end of the cell in contact with many silver ions of the 
silver nitrate solution, at the other end is in contact with a 
liquid in which the concentration of those ions is very small 
indeed. The result b that a high electromotive force b set up, 
which has been calculated as 0-52 volt, and observed as 0-51 volt. 
Again, Hittorf has shown that the effect of a cyanide round a 
copper electrode b to combine with the copper ions. The con¬ 
centration of the simple copper ions b then so much diminished 
that the copper plate becomes an anode with regard to zinc. 
Thus the celb—copper | potassium cyanide solution | potassium 
sulphate solution—^zinc sulphate solution [ zinc— gives a current 
which carries copper into solution and deposits zinc. In a similar 
way silver could be made to act as anode with respect to cadmium, 

it is now evident that the electromotive force of an ordinary’ 
chemical cell such as that of Daniell depends on the concentration 
of foe solutions as well as on foe nature of the metals. In 
ordinary cases possible changes in the concentrations only affect 
the electromotive force by a few parts in a hundred, but, by 
means such as those indicated above, it b possible to produce 
such immense differences in the concentrations that foe electro¬ 
motive force of foe cell b not only changed appreciably but even 
reversed in direction. Once more we see that it is the total 
impending change in the available energy of foe system which 
controls the electromotive force. 

Any reversible cell can theoretically be employed os an 
aocumulator, foough, in practice, conditions of general con¬ 
venience are more sought (dter than thermodynamic efficiency. 







The eSectiw electromotive force of the common teed accumu¬ 
lator (q.v.) is less than that required to charge it. This drop in 
the electromotive force has led to the belief that the cell is not' 
reversible. F. Dolezalek, hovrever, has attributed the difference 
to mechanical hindrances, which prevent the equalization of 
acid concentration in the neigbbourtiood of the electrodes, 
rather than to any essentially irreversible chemical action. The 
fact that the Gibbs-lfelmholtz equation is found to apply also 
indicates that the lead accumulator is approximately reversible 
in the thermodynamic sense of the term. 

Polarization and Contact Difference of Potential.—ll we connect 
together in series a single Daniell’s cell, a galvanometer, and two 
platinum electrodes dipping into acidulated water, no vbible 
chemical decomposition ensues. At first a considerable current 
is indicated by the galvanometer; the deflexion soon diminishes, 
however, and finally becomes very small. If, instead of using 
a single Daniell’s cell, we employ some source of electromotive 
force which can be varied as we please, and gradually raise its 
intensity, we shall find that, when it exceeds a certain value, 
about 1 '7 volt, a permanent current of considerable strength 
Hows through the solution, and, after the initial period, shows 
no signs of decrease. This current is accompanied by chemical 
decomposition. Now let us disconnect the platinum plates 
from the battery and join them directly with the galvanometer. 
A current will flow for a while in the reverse direction; the system 
of plates and acidulated water through which a current has been 
passed, acts as an accumulator, and will itself yield a current in 
return. These phenomena are explained by Ibe existence of a 
reverse electromotive force at the surface of the platinum plates. 
Only when the applied electromotive force exceeds this reverse 
force of polarization, will a permanent steady current pass 
through the liquid, and visible chemical decomposition proceed. 
It seems that this reverse electromotive force of polarization is 
due to the deposit on the electrodes of minute quantities of the 
products of chemical decomposition. Differences between the 
two electrodes are thus set up, and, as we have seen above, an 
electromotive force will therefore exist between them. To pass 
a steady current in the direction opposite to this electromotive 
force of polarization, the applied electromotive force E must 
exceed that of polarization E', and the excess E-E' is the 
effective electromotive force of the circuit, the current being, 
in accordance with Ohm’s law, proportional to the applied 
electromotive force and represented by (E-E')/ R, where R is 
a constant called the resistance of the circuit. 

When we use platinum electrodes in acidulated water, hydrogen 
and oxygen are evolved. The opposing force of polarization is 
about 1 '7 volt, but, when the plates are disconnected and used 
as a source of current, the electromotive force they give is only 
about 1 -07 volt. This irreversibility is due to the work required 
to evolve bubbles of gas at the surface of bright platinum 
plates. If the plates be covered with a deposit of platinum 
black, in which the gases are absorbed as fast as they are'pro- 
duced, the minimum decomposition point is i -07 volt, and the 
process is reversible. If secondary effects are eliminated, the 
deposition of metals also is a reversible process ; the decomposi¬ 
tion voltage is equal to the electromotive force which the metal 
itself gives when going into solution. The phenomena of polariza¬ 
tion are thus seen to be due to the changes of surface produced, 
and are correlated with the differences of potential which exist 
at any surface of separation between a metal and an electrolyte. 

Many experiments have been made with a view of separating 
the two potential-differences which must exist in any cell made 
of two metals and a liquid, and of determining each one in¬ 
dividually. If.we regard the thermal effect at each junction 
as a> measure of the potential-difference there, as (he total 
thermal effect in the cell undoubtedly is of the sum of its potential- 
differences, in cases where the temperature coefficient is negligible, 
the heat evolved on solution of a metal should give the electrical 
potential-difference at its surface. Hence, if we assume that, 
m the Daniell’s cell, the temperature coefficients are negligible 
at the individual contacts as well as in the celt as a whole, the 
sign of die potential-difference ought to be the some at the surface 
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of the zinc as it:i8/M,thei(iffibice. of iSmoeainhgpef 

into solution and cop^ comes lOut, the wetromoth^ force <4 
the cell will be the difference between the two efie(3ts.. On |J» 
other hand, it s coaunonjy thought tlbat the iwglu potential- 
differences at the surface of metms and electrolyte have .been 
determined by methods based on the use of the capillary electro¬ 
meter add on others depending on what is called a dropping 
electrode, that is, mercury dropping rapidly into an electrolyte 
and forming a cell with the mercury at rest in the bbttom of 
the vessel. By both these methods the single potential-differences 
found at the surfaces of the zinc and copper iSive opposite signs, 
and the effective electromotive force of a I^nieU’s cell is the 
sum of the two effects. Which of these conflicting views repre¬ 
sents the truth still remains uncertain. 

Diffusion of Electrolytes and Contact Difference of Potential 
between Liquids.—An application of the theory of ionic velocity 
due to W. Nernst ‘ and M. Planck ° enables us to calculate the 
diffusion constant of dissolved electrolytes. According to the 
molecular theory, diffusion is due to the motion of the molecules 
of the dissolved substance through the liquid. When the dissolved 
molecules are uniformly distributed, the osmotic pressure will 
be the same everywhere throughout the solution, but, if the 
concentration vary from point to point, the pressure will vary 
also. There must, then, be a relation between the rate of change 
of the concentration and the osmotic pressure gradient, and thus 
we may consider the osmotic pressure gradient as a force driving 
the solute through a viscous medium. In the case of non¬ 
electrolytes and of all non-ionized molecules this analogy com¬ 
pletely represents the facts, and the phenomena of diffusion can 
be deduced from it alone. But the ions of an electrolytic solution 
can move independently through the liquid, even when no current 
flows, as the consequences of Ohm’s law indicate. The ions 
will therefore diffuse independently, and the faster ion will 
travel quicker into pure water in contact with a solution. The 
ions carry their charges with them, and, as a matter of fact, it is 
found that water in contact with a solution takes with respect 
to it a positive or negative potential, according as the positive 
or negative ion travels the faster. This process will go on until 
the simultaneous separation of electric charges produces an 
.electrostatic force strong enough to prevent further separation 
of ions. We can therefore calculate the rate at which the salt 
as a whole will diffuse by examining the conditions for a steady 
transfer, in which the ions diffuse at an equal rate, the faster 
one being restrained and the slower one urged fOTward by the 
electric forces. In this manner the diffusion constant can 
be calculated in absolute units (HCl-a-49, HN0,-a-a7, 
NaQ“i-ia), the unit of time being the day.. By experiments 
on diffusion this constant has been found by Scheffer, and the 
nnmbers observed agree with those calculated (HCl-a-^o, 
HNO.-a-aa, NaCl=i-ii). 

As we have seen above, when a solution is placed in contact 
with water the water will take a positive or negative potential 
with regard to the solution, according as the cation or anion has 
the greater specific velocity, and therefore the greater initial 
rate of diffusion. The difference of potential between two 
solutions of a substance at different concentrations can be calcu¬ 
lated from the equations used to give the diffusion constants. 
The results give equations of the same logarithmic form as those 
obtained in a somewhat different manner in the theory of con¬ 
centration cdls described above, and have been verified by 
experiment. 

The contact differences of potential at the interfaces of metals 
and electrolytes have been co-ordinated by Nernst with those 
at the surfaces of separation between different liquids. In 
contact with a solvent a metal is supposed to possess a definite 
solution pressure, analogous to the vapour pressure of a liquid. 
Metal goes into solution in the form of electrified ions, llie 
liquid &U5 acquires a positive charge, and the metal a negative 
charge. The electric forces set up tend to prevent further 
separation, and finally a state of eqimibrium is reached, when no 

* Zeds, physical. Chem. a, p. 613. 

* Wied. Ann., 1890,40, p. 561. 
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more ions can go into solution unless an equivalent number are 
removed by voltaic action. On the anriogy l^ween this case 
and that of the interface between two solutions, Nernst has 
arrived at similar logarithmic expressions for the difference of 
potential, which becomes proportional to log (Pj/P^) where Pj 
IS taken to mean the osmotic pressure of the cations in the 
solution, and Pj the osmotic pressure of the cations in the sub¬ 
stance of the metal itself. On these lines the equations of con¬ 
centration cells, deduced above on less hypothetical grounds, 
may be regained. 

Theory of Electrons. —Our views of the nature of the ions of 
electrolytes have been extended by the application of the ideas 
of the relations between matter and electricity obtained by ^e 
study of electric conduction through gases, 'rhe interpretation 
of the phenomena of gaseous conduction was rendered possible 
by the knowledge previously acquired of conduction through 
liquids ; the newer subject is now reaching a position whence 
it can repay its debt to the older. 

Sir J. J. Thomson has shown (see Conduction, Ei.ectrtc, 
§ III.) that the negative ions in certain cases of gaseous con¬ 
duction are much more mobile than the corresponding positive 
ions, and possess a mass of about the one-thousandth part of 
that of a hydrogen atom. These negative particles or corpuscles 
seem to be the ultimate units of negative electricity, and may be 
identified with the electrons required by the theories of H. A. 
Lorentz and Sir J. Larmor. A body containing an excess of these 
prticlcs is negatively electrified, and is positively electrified if 
It has parted with some of its normal number. An electric 
current consists of a moving stream of electrons. In gases the 
electrons sometimes travel done, but in liquids they are always 
attached to matter, and their motion involves the movement of 
chemical atoms or groups of atoms. An atom with an extra 
corpuscle is a univalent negative ion, an atom with one corpuscle 
detached is a univalent positive ion. In metals the electrons 
can slip from one atom to the next, since a current can pass 
without chemical action. When a current passes from an 
electrolyte to a metal, the electron must be detached from the 
atom it was accompanying and chemical action be manifested 
at the electrode. 

BiBuooaAFRV.—Michael Faraday, Experimertial Rtsearchtt in 
EloctricHy (London, 1844 and 1855); W. Ostwald, Lihrbuch d$r 
allgemeinen Chemie, ate And. (Leipzig, 1891); Elektrochemia (Leipzig, 
1896) ; W. Nernst, Tkeoretiseke Chemie, ste Aufl. (Stuttgart, 1900; 
English translation, London, 1904); F. Kohlrausch and L. Holbom, 
Das LeiiOermOgen der Elehirolyte (Leipzig, 1898); W. C. D. Whetham, 
The Theory of Solution and Electrolysis (Cambridge, 1902); M. Iaj 
B lanc, Elements of Eleetroehemistry (Eng. trans., London, 1896); 
S. Arrhenius, Text-Book of Electrochemistry (Eng. trans., London, 
1902); H, C. Jones, The Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation (New 
York, 1900); N. Munroe Hopkins, ExperimetUal Electrochemistry 
(Lon^n, 190J) ; L&pbe, GrundxUge der Eleitrochemie (Berlin, 1896), 

Some of the more important papers on the subject have been 
reprinted for Harper's Series of Scientific Memoirs in Electrolytic 
Conduction (1899) and the Modem Theory of Solution (1899). Several 
journals are pntdiahed roecially to deal with physical chemistry, of 
dectroebemistry forms an important part. Among them may 
be mentioned the Zeitschrift fUr physikalische Chemie (Leipzig); 
and the Journal of Physical Chemistry (Cornell University. In 
these periodicals will be found new work on the subject and 
abstmets of papers which appear in other physical and chemical 
pubiicatfons. (W.C.D.W.) 

ELBOnSOHAQNBTISlI, that branch of physical science 
which is concerned with the interconnexion of electricity and 
magnetism, and with the production of magnetism by means of 
electric currents by devices called electromagnets. 

History.—Ihs foundation was laid by the observation first 
made by Hans Christian Oersted (1777-1851), professor of 
natural philosophy in Copenhagen> who discovered m 1820 that 
a wire uniting the poles or termmal plates of a voltaic pile has the 
profjerty of affecting a magnetic needle^ (see Electeicity). 

‘ In the Annals of Philosophy for November 1821 Is a long article 
entitled “Electromagnetism" by Oersted, in which he gives a 
detailed account of his discovery. He had bis thoughts turned to 
it as far back as i8t},kut not until tbs aotb of July 1820 had ha 
actually made his discovery. He seems to have been arranging a 
compass needle to observe any deflections during a storm, and placed 
near it a platinum wire through which a gWvanic current was passed. 


Oertted carefully ascertained that the nature of the wire itself 
did not influence the result but saw that it was due to the electric 
conflict, as he called it, round the wire; or ra modem language, 
to the magnetic force or m^etic flux round the conductor. 
If a straight wire through which an electric current is flowiiig is 
placed above and parallU to a magnetic compass needle, it is 
found that if the current is flowing in the conductor in a direction 
from south to north, the north pole of the needle under tifie con¬ 
ductor deviates to the left hand, whereas if the conductor is 
placed under the needle, the north pole deviates to the right hand; 
if the conductor is doubled back over the needle, the effects of 
the two sides of the loop are added together and the deflection is 
increased. These results are summed up in the mnemonic rule: 
Imagine yourself smmming in the conductor with Ike current, that 
is, moving in the direction of the positive declrieity, with your face 
Umards the magnetic needle; the north pole wiU then deviate to 
your left hand. The deflection of the magnetic needle can there¬ 
fore reveal the existence of an electric current in a neighbouring 
circuit, and this fact was soon utilized in the construction of 
instruments called galvanometers (?■»■)• 

Immediately after Oerated’s discovery was announced, 
If. F. J. Arago and A. M. Ampere began investigations on the 
subject of electromagnetism. On the i8th of September 1820, 
Amp6re read a paper before the Academy of Sciences in Paris, 
in which he announced that the voltaic pile itself affected a 
magnetic needle as did the uniting wire, and he showed that the 
effects in both cases were consistent with the theory that electric 
current was a circulation round a circuit, and equivalent in 
magnetic effect to a very short magnet with axis placed at right 
angles to the plane of the circuit. He then propounded his 
brilliant hypothesis that the monetization of iron wiis due to 
molecular electric currents. This suggested to Arago that wire 
wound into a helix carrying electric current should magnetize 
a steel needle placed in the interior. In the Ann. Chim. (1820, 
i 5 ,p. 94 ),Aroo published a paper entitled “Experiences relatives 
A l’aimantation du fer et de I’acicr par Paction du courant 
voltalque,” announcing that the wire conveying the current, 
even though of copper, could monetize steel needles placed 
across it, and if plunged into iron filings it attracted them. About 
the same time Sir Humphry Davy sent a communication to Dr 
W. H. Wollaston, read at the Royal Society on the i6th of 
November 1820 (reproduced in the Annals of Philosophy for 
August 1821, p. 81), " On the Magnetic Phenomena produced by 
Electricity,” in which he announced his independent discovery 
of the same fact. With a large battery of 100 pairs of plates at 
the Royal Institution, he found in October 1820 that the uniting 
wire became strongly magnetic and that iron filings clung to it; 
also that steel needles placed across the wire were permanently 
magnetized. He placed a sheet of glass over the wire and 
sprinkling irml filings on it saw that they arranged themselves 
in straight lines at right angles to the wire. He then proved that 
Leyden jar discharges could produce the same effects. Ampere 
and Arago then seem to have experimented together and magne¬ 
tized a steel needle wrapped in paper which was enclosed in a 
helical wire conveying a current. All these facts were rendered 
intelligible when it was seen that a wire when conveying an 
electric current becomes surrounded by a magnetic field. If 
the wire is a long straight one, the lines of -raagnetic fore* are 
circular and concentric with centres on the wire axis, and if the 
wire is bent into a circle the lines of magnetic force are endless 
loops surrounding and linked with the electric circuit. Since 
a mi^netic pole tends to move along a line of magnetic force it 
was obvious that it should revolve round a wire conveying a 
current. To exhibit this fact involved, however, much ingenuity. 
It was first accomplished by Faraday in October 1821 (Exper. 
Res. ii. p. 147). since the action is reciprocal a current free to 
move tends to revolve round a magnetic pole. The fact is most 
easily shown by a small piece of apparatus made as follows: 
In a glass cylinder (see fig. 1) like a lamp chimney are fitted two 
corks. Through the bottom one is passM the north end of a bar 
magnet Which projects up al^e a little mercury lyii^ in the 
cork. Through the top cork is passed one end of a wire from a 
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battery, and a piece of wire in the cylinder is flexibly connected 
to it, the lower end of this last piece jnst touching tte mercury. 
When a current is passed in at me top wire and out at tl» lower 
end of the bar magnet, the loose wire revolves round the magnet 
pole. All text-books <jp physics contain in their 
chapters on electromagnetism full accounts of 
various forms of this experiment. 

In 1825 another important step forward was 
taken when William Sturgeon (1783-1850) of 
London produced the electromagnet. It con¬ 
sisted of a horseshoe-shaped bar of soft iron, 
coated with varnish, on which was wrapped a 
spiral coil of bare copper wire, the turns not 
touching each other. When a voltaic current 
was passed through the wire the iron became a 
powerful magnet, but on severing the con¬ 
nexion with the battery, the soft iron lost 
immediately nearly all its magnetism.' 

At that date Ohm had not announced his 
law of the electric circuit, and it was a matter 
of some surprise to investigators to find that 
Sturgeon’s electromagnet could not be operated 
at a distance through a long circuit of wire 
with such good results as when dose to the 
battery. Peter Barlow, in January 1825, published in the 
Edinburgh, Philosophical Journal, a description of such an 
experiment made with a view of appl3ring Sturgeon’s electro¬ 
magnet to telegraphy, with results which were unfavourable. 
Sturgeon’s experiments, however, stimulated Joseph Henry 
(q.v.) in the United States, and in 1831 he gave a description 
of a method of winding electromagnets which at once put a new 
face upon matters (Silliman’s Journal, 1831,19, p. 400). Instead 
of insulating the iron core, he wrapped the copper wire round 
with silk and wound in numerous turns and many layers upon 
the iron horseshoe in such fashion that the current went round 
the iron always in the same direction. He then found that such 
an electromagnet wound with a long fine wire, if worked with a 
battery consisting of a large number of cells in series, could be 
operated at a considerable distance, and he thus produced what 
were called at that time intensity electromagnets, and which 
subsequently rendered the electric telegraph a possibility. In 
fact, Henry established in 1831, in Albany, U.S.A., an electro¬ 
magnetic telegraph, and in 1835 at Princeton even used an 
earth return, thereby anticipating the discovery (1838) of C. A. 
Steinheil (1801-1870) of Munich. 

Inventors were then incited to construct powerful electro¬ 
magnets os tested by the weight they could carry from their 
armatures, jeraeph Henry made a magnet for Yale College, 
U.S.A., which lifted 3000 tb (SiTiimaw’r Journal, 1831, 20, p. 201), 
and one for Princeton which lifted 3000 with a very small 
battery, ^ongst others J. P. Joule, ever memorable fojr his 
investigations on the mechanical equivalent of heat, gave much 
attention about 1838-1840 to the construction of electromagnets 
and succeeded in devising some forms remarkable for their 
lifting power. One form was constructed by cutting a thick 

soft iron tube longitudinally 
into two equal parts. Insu¬ 
lated copper wire was then 
wound longitudinally over 
one or both parts (see fig. 2) 
and a_ current sent through 
the wire. In another form 
two iron disks with teeth at 
right angles to the disk had 
insulated wire wound zigzag between the teeth; when a current 
was sent through the wire, the teeth were so magnetized tto 
they were alternately N. and S. poles. If two such similar disks 
were placed with teeth of opposite polarity in contact, a very 
large force was required to detach them, and with a magnet and 

' See Trans. Soc. Arts, 1825,43, p. 38, la whlcha figure of Sturgeon’s 
electromagnet is given as well as at other pieces of apparatus lot 
which the Society granted him a premium and a silver medal. 


armature we%hing in all »-575 1 b Joute foand diat a weight 
of 3718 WM supported. Joule’s topers on subject’will W 
found in his Callecitd Papers pulwsaed by tiie Physical Society 
of London, and in Sttsrgtan's Anttds of Eleetricfly, 1838-1843, 
vols. 3-6. 

The Magnetic Circuit .—^The phenomena presented by the electro¬ 
magnet are interpreted by the aid of the notion of the magnetic 
circuit. Let us consider a thin eiraulor sectioned ring of Iros wite 
wound over with a solenoid or spiral of insulated copper wlra throngh 
which a current of electricity can be passed. If the solenoid or wire 
windings existed alone, a current having a strength A ampeoM 
passed through it would create in the interior of the solenoid a 
magnetic force H, numerically equal to 4)r/l0 multiplied by the 
number of windings N on the solen^, and by the current in amperes 
A, and divided by the mean length of the solenoid 1 , or H=4irJW/io/. 
'riic product AN is called the “ arapere-tums " on the solenoid. 
The product HI of the magnetic force H and the length I of the 
magnetic circuit is called the " magnetomotive force ” in the magnetic 
circuit, and from the above formula it Is seen that the magnetomotive 
force denoted by (M.M.F.) is equal to 4f/io( 1 *25 nearly) times 
the ampere-tums (A.N.) on the exciting coil or solenoid. Otherwise 
(A.N.) = o*8(M.M.F.). The magnetomotive force is regarded as 
creating an effect called magnetic flux (Z) in the magnetic circuit, 
just as electromotive force E.M.F. produces electric current (A) in 
the electric circuit, and as by Ohm's law (see Elbctrokinxtics) the 
current varies as the E.M.F. and inversely as a quality of the electric 
circuit called its “ resistance,” so in the magnetic circuit the mag¬ 
netic flux varies as the magnetomotive force and inversely as a 
quality of the magnetic circuit called its " reluctance.” The great 
difference between the electric circuit and the magnetic circuit Kes 
in the fact that whereas the electric resistance of a solid or liquid 
conductor is independent of the current and affected only by the 
temperature, the magnetic reluctance varies witli the magnetic 
flux and cannot be defined except by means of a curve which shows 
its value for different flux densities. The quotient of the total 
magnetic flux, Z, in a circuit by the cross section, S, of the circuit is 
called the mean " flux density," and the reluctance of a magnetic 
circuit one centimetre long and one square centimetre in cross 
section is called the " reluctivity ” of the material. The relation 
between reluctivity /j=i/ii magnetic force H, and flux density B, 
is defined by the equation H = pB, from which we have HIZ(pf/S) = 
M.M.F. acting on the circuit. Again, since the ampere-tums (AN) 
on the circuit are equal to o-8 times the M.M.F., wc have finally 
AN// = o-8(Z/pS). This equation tells ns the c.xciting force reckoned 
in ampere-tums, AN, which must be put on the ring core to create 
a total magnetic flux Z in it, the ring core having a mean perimeter / 
and cross section S and reluctivity p*=l/p corresponding to a flux 
densi^ Z/S. Hence before wc can make use of the equation for 
practical purposes we need to possess a curve for the particular 
material showing us the value of the reluctivity corresponding to 
various values of the possible flux density. The reciprocal of l> W 
usually called the " permeability " of the material and denoted by p. 
Curves shewing the relation of i/p and Z/S or p and B, are called 
" permeability curves." For air and all other non-magnctic matter 
the permeability has the same value,, taken arbitrarily as unity. 
On the other hand, for iron, nickel and cobalt the permeability may 
in some cases reach a value of 2000 or 2300 for a value of B>s50oo in 
e.G.S. measure (see Units, Physical). The process of taking these 
curves consists in sending a current of known strength through a 
solenoid of known number of turns wound on a circular iron ring of 
known dimensions, and observing the time-integral of the secondary 
current produced in a secondary circuit of known turns and resistance 
R wound over the iron core N times. The secondary electromotive 
force is by Faraday's law (see Euectbokinbtics) equal to the time 
rate of change of the total flux, or E = NdZ/a/. But by Ohm's 
law E = ’Rdqfdt, where q is the quantity of electricity set Sowing in 
the secondary circuit by a change dZ in the co-Knked total flux. 
Hence if 2Q represents this total quantity of electricity set flowing 
in the ^oudary circuit by suddenly reversing the direction of the 
magnetic flux Z in the iron core we mu.st have 

Hg=NZorZ«EQ/N. 

The measurement of the total quantity of electricity Q -can be 
made by means of a ballistic galvanometer (q.v.), and the resistanco 
R of the secondary circuit includes that of the coil wound on the 
iron core and the galvanometer as well. In this manner tbs value 
of the total flux Z and therefore of Z/S B or the flux denrity, .can be 
found for u given magnetizing force H, and this last quantity is 
determined when we taow the magnetizing current in the solenoid 
and its turns and dimensions. The curve whteh delineates the relation ‘ 
of H and B is called the magnetization enrve for the material .in 
question. For exam^es of these curves see MAONBTlsii. 

The fundamental law of the non-homogeaeoue magnetic circuit 
traversed by one and the same total magnetic flux Z is that the sum 
of all the magnetomotive forces acting in the circuit, in nnmericaUy 
equal to the product of the factor the total flux in the circuit, 
and the sum of all the reluctances of the various parts of the circuit. 
If then the circuit consists of matmrials of diserent pehneatflUty 
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Bad it is desired to know the nmpere-tums required to produce a given 
total oi flux round the circuit, we have to calculate irom the magnet¬ 
ization curves ol the materisil of each part the necessa^ magneto¬ 
motive forces and add these forces together. The practical applica¬ 
tion of this principle to the predetermination of the field windings of 
dynamo magnets was first made by Drs J. and E. Hopkinson {Phil. 
2 'rans., 1886, 177, p. 331). 

We may illustrate the principles of this predetermination by a 
simple example. Suppose a ring of iron lias a mean diameter of 
10 cms. and a cross section of z sq. cms., and a transverse cut on air 
gap made in it 1 mm. wide. Let us inquire the amperc-tums to 
be put upon the ring to create in it a total flux of 24,000 C.G.S. units. 
The total length of the iron part of the circuit is (lor-o'i) cms., 
and its section is 2 sq. cms., and the flux density in it is to be 12,000. 
From Table II. below we sec that the permeability of pure iron 
corresponding to a flux density of 12,000 is 2760. Hence the reluct¬ 
ance of the iron circuits is equal to 


lOir-O'l 220 
—C.G.S. units. 

2760 X 2 38640 

The length 'jI l!he air gap is o-i cm., its si-ction 2 sq. cms., and its 
permeability is unity. Hence the reluctance of the air gap is 


O'l 

i X 2 


C.G.S. 


unit. 


Accordingly the magnetomotive force in ampere-turns required to 
produce the required flux is equal to 

o.8{24,ooo)( + = 1070 nearly. 

It follows that the part of the magnetomotive force required to 
overcome the reluctance of the narrow air gap is about nine times 
that required for the iron alone. 

In the above example we have for .simplicity assumed that the 
flux in passing across tlic air gap docs not spread out at all. In 
dealing with electromagnet design in dynamo construction we have, 
however, to take into consideration the spreading as well us the 
leakage of flux across the circuit (.see Dvnamo). It will be seen, 
therefore, that in order that we may predict the effect of a certain 
kind of iron or steel when used as the core of an electromagnet, 
we must be provided with tables or curves showing the reluctivity 
or permeability corresponding to various flux densities or—which 
comes to the same thing—with (B, H) curves lor the sample. 

Irm and Steel jar Electromagnetic Machinery. —In connexion 
with the technical application of electromagnets such as those 
used in the field magnets of dynamos (?.».), the testing of different 
kinds of iron and steel for magnetic permeability has therefore 
become very important. Various instruments called permea- 
meters and hysteresis meters have been designed for this purpose, 
but much of the work has been done by means of a ballistic 
galvanometer and test ring as above described. Tlie “ hysteresis ’’ 
of an iron or steel is that quality of it in virtue of which energy 
is dissipated as heat when the magnetization is reversed or 
carried through a cycle (see Magnetism), and it is generally 
measured either in ergs per cubic centimetre of metal per cycle 
of magnetization, or in watts per lb per 50 or 100 cycles 
per second at or corresponding to a certain maximum flux 
density, say 2500 or 600 C.G.S. units. For the details of various 
forms of permeameter and hysteresis meter technical books 
must be consulted.' 

An immense number of observations have been cabled out 
on the magnetic permeability of different kinds of iron and 
Steel, and in the following tables are given some typical results, 
mostiy from experiments made by J. A. Ewing (see Proc. Inst. 
C.E., 1896, 126, p. 185) in which the ballistic method was 
employed to determine the flux density corresponding to various 
magnetizing forces acting upon samples of iron and steel in the 
form of rings. 

The figures under heading I, are values given in a paper by A. W. S. 
Pocklington and F. Lydall (Proc. Aqy. Soc., 1892-1893, 52, pp. 164 
and 228) as the results ol a magnetic test of an exceptionally pure 
iron supplied for the purpose of experunent by Colonel Dyer, ol the 
Elswick Works. The substances dtiier than iron in this sample 
were stated to be: carbon, trace; silicon, trace; phosphorus, 
none ; sulphur, 01013 % ; manganese, o-i %. The oth^ five 
specimens, II. to VI., are samples of commercial iron or steel. Ko. 
II. is a sample ol Low Moor bar iron forged into a ring, annealed and 
turned. No. 111 . is a steel forging furnished by Mr SL Jenkins os a 

> See S. P. ThompItX, The Electromagnet (London, 1891); J. A. 
Fleming, A Handbook for the Electrical Laboratory and Testing Room, 
vol. 2 (London, 1903^ J. A. Ewing, Magnetic Induction in Iron and 
other Metals (London,* 1903, 3rd edi). 


sample of forged ingot-metal for dynamo mi^nets. No. IV. is a steel 
casting for dynamo magnets, unforgedi made by Messrs Edgar Allen 
& Company by a special pneumatic process under the patents of 
Mr A. Tropenas. No. V. is also an unforged steel casting for dynamo 


Table I .—Magnetic Flux Density corresponding to various Magnet- 
ieing Forces in the ckse of certain Samples of Iron and Steel 
(Ewing). 


Magnetiz-j 
ing Force 

hIc.g.s. 

Units). 


Magnetic Flux Density® (C.G.S. Units). 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. j 

5 

12,700 

10,900 

12,300 

4.7.00 

9,600 

10 

14,980 

T.^.120 

14,920 

12,250 

13,050 1 

15 

15,800 

14,010 

15,800 

14,000 

14,600 

20 

1^00 

14,580 

16,280 

15,050 

15,310 1 

30 

16,950 

15,280 

16,810 

16,200 

16,000 1 

40 

17,350 

15.760 

17.190 

16,800 

16,510 1 

50 

. . 

16,060 

17.500 

17,140 

16,900 1 



16,340 

17.7.50 

17,450 

17,180 

7 ° 


16,580 

17.970 

17,750 

17,400 1 

80 


16(800 


18,040 

17,6-20 ' 

90 

. . 

17,000 

18,390 

18,230 

17,830 ■ 

100 

•• 

17,200 

18,600 

18,420 

18,030 ! 


VI. 

10,900 

14,350 

14,950 

15,660 
16,150 
16,480 
16,780 
17,000 
17,200 
17,400 
IT,boo 


magnets, made by Messrs Samuel 0 .sbome & Company by tin- 
siemens process. No. VI. is also an unforged steel casting ioi 
dynamo magnets, made by Messrs Fried. Krupp,- of Eiisen. 

It will be seen from the figures and the description ot the materials 
that the steel forgings and castings have a remarkably high perme¬ 
ability under small magnetizing force. 

Table II. shows the magnetic qualities of some of these 
materials as found by Ewing when tested with small magnetizing 
forces. 


Table II .—Magnetic Permeability of Samples of Iron and Steel under 
Weak Magnetizing Forces. 


Magnetic Flux 
Density B 
(C.G.S. Units). 

1. 

Pure Iron. 

111 . 

steel Forging. 

■■■ VI. 

Stei'l Casting, 


H ri 

H M 

H 

2,000 

0-90 2220 

1-38 1450 

1-18 1600 

4,000 

1 -40 2850 

1*91 2090 

j‘66 2410 

6,000 

1-85 3240 

2-38 2520 

2*15 2790 

8,000 

2-30 3480 

2-92 2740 

2-83 2830 

10,000 

3*10 3220 

3-62 2760 

4-05 2470 

12,000 

4-40 2760 

4-80 2500 

0-65 1810 


The numliers I., III. and VI. in the above table refer to the samples 
mentioned in connexion witli Table I. 


It is a remarkable fact that ccrtiun varieties of low carbon 
steel (commonly called mild steel) have a higher permeability 
than even annealed Swedish wrought iron under large magnetiz¬ 
ing forces. The term steel, however, here used has reference 
rather to the mode of production than the final chemical nature 
of the material. In some of the mild-steel castings used for 
dynamo electromagnets it appears that the total foreign matter, 
including carbon, manganese and silicon, is not more than 0-3 % 
of the whole, the material being 997 % pure iron. This valuable 
magnetic property of steel capable of being cast is, however, 
of great utility in modern dynamo building, as it enables field 
magnets of very high permeability to be constructed, which can 
be fashioned into shape by casting instead of being built up as 
formerly out of masses of forged wrought iron. The curves in 
fig. 3 illustrate the manner in which the flux density or, as it is 
usually called, the magnetization curve of this mild cast steel 
crosses that of Swedish wrought iron, and enables us to obtain a 
higher flux density corresponding to a given magnetizing force 
with the steel than with the iron. 

From the same paper by Ewing we extract a number of results 
relating to permeability tests of thin sheet iron and sheet steel, 
such as is used in the construction of dynamo armatures and 
transformer cores. 

No. VII. is a specimen of good transformer-plate, 0,301 millimetre 
thick, rolled from Swedish iron by Messrs Sankey of Bilston. No. 
VIII. is a specimen of specially thin transformer-plate rolled from 
scrap iron. No. IX. is a specimen of transformer-plate rolled from 
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ingot^steeh No. X. U & specimen pf the wire which wis used by 
J. Swinburne to form the core of his “ hedgehog " transformers, Its 
diameter was o*6oa millimetm. All these sarnies were tested in the 
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Fig. 3. 

Jorm of riiiRS by the ballLstic method, the rings of sheet-metol 
being stamiicd or turned in the flat. The wire ring No. X. was 
coiled and annealed alter coiUng. 

Tahii; in. - Fcrmonhililv Texh of Transformer Plate and li'irc. 


• MuKiictic 
Flux 

' Density B 
(C.GA 
Units). 

vu. 

Translormer- 
l.lale of 
Swedisli Iron. 

vni. 

Translormcr- 
|)late o£ 
Scrap Iron. 

IX. 

Translormcr- 
platc of 
Steel. 

X. 

Transformer- 

wire. 


il 


H 


H 


H 

fX 

1 ,uoo 

o-8i 

1250 

i‘o8 

920 

o*6o 

1470 

1-71 

590 

2,000 

1-05 

1900 

1*46 

1.37" 

0*90 

2230 

2*10 

95« 

5,000 

1 • 2 () 

2520 

177 

1(190 

1*04 

2880 

2*30 

1^00 

4,000 

i-.M 

2^X)0 

2*10 

1900 

1-19 

3.360 

2*50 

1600 

5,000 

1*82 

3750 

2-53 

1980 

1-38 

3620 

2*70 

1850 

0,000 

2-1.1 

2S00 

3-04 

1970 

1-59 

3770 

2*g2 

2070 

7,000 

2-54 

2760 

3-(.2 

I9.V> 

1-89 

3700 

3-16 

2210 

fl,OOU 


2590 

4-37 

1830 

2-25 

.3600 

3-43 


g,ooo 

377 

23170 

5-3 

1700 

2*72 

.3310 

377 

2390 

10,000 

4-6 

2170 

I>-5 

1540 

3-.33 

^ooo 

4-17 

2400 

11,000 

57 

1030 

7-0 

1390 

4'I5 

2650 

470 

2340 

12,000 

7-0 

1710 

9-8 

1220 

5-40 

2220 

5*45 

2200 

13,000 


1530 

Ji-9 

IIQO 

7-1 

1830 

6-5 

2000 

i.;,ooQ 

IT‘0 

1270 

15-0 

930 

10*0 

1400 

8-4 

1670 

J5,(M)0 

15-1 

990 

19-5 

770 


w 111*9 

I2()0 

iO,ooo 

21-4 

750 

27'5 

580 


i 21*0 

760 


that mild steel has graduallyreplaced iron in the mtnuteeture 
of dynamo electromagnets s^ transformer-cores. 

Broadly speaking, the mterials which are now employed 
in the manufacture of tiie cores of electromagnets for teclmical 
purposes of various kinds may be said to fall into three classes, 
namely, forgings, castings stampings. In some cases the 
jron or steel core which is to be magnetised is simpty * mass of 
iron hammered or pressed into shape by hydraulic pressure; 
in other cases it has to be fused and cast; and for certain other 
purposes it must be rolled first into thin sheets, which are sub- 
se^ently stamped out into the required fomp. 

For particular purposes it is necessary to obtain the highest 
possible magnetic permeability corresponding to a high, or the 
highest attainable flux densi^. This is generally the case in 
the electromagnets which are employed as the field magnets in 
dynamo machines. It may generally be said that whilst the test 
wrought iron, such as annealed Low Moor or Swedish iron, is 
more permeable for low flux densities than steel castings, the 
cast steel may surpass the wrought metal for high flux density. 
For most electro-technical purposes the best magnetic results 
are given by the employment of forged ingot-iron. This material 
is probably the most piermeable throughout the whole scale of 
attainable flux densities. It is slightly superior to wrought iron, 
and it only becomes inferior to the highest class of cast steel 
when the flux density is pressed above 18,000 C.G.S. units (see 
fig. s)- densities above 13,000 the forged ingot-iron 



S( :ue typical flux-density curves of iron and steel as used in 
dynamo and transformer building are given in fig. 4. * 



The numbers in Table III. well illustrate the fact that the 
permeability ju-B/H has a maximum value corresponding to a 
certain flux density.- Thctables are also explanatory of the fact 


has now practically replaced for electric engineering purposes 
the Low Moor or Swedish iron. Owing to the method of its 
production, it might in truth be called a soft steel with a very 
small percentage of combined carbon. The test description of 
this material is conveyed by the German term “ Flusseisen,” 
but its nearest British equivalent is “ ingot-iron.” Chemically 
speaking, the material is for all practical purposes very nearly 
pure iron. The same may be said of the cast steels now much 
employed for the production of dynamo magnet cores. The 
cast steel which is in demand for this purpose has a slightiy 
lower permeability than the ingot-iron for low flux densities, 
but for flux densities above 16,000 the required result may be 
more cheaply obtained with a steel casting than with a forging. 
When high tensile strength is required in addition to considerable 
magnetic permeability, it has teen found advantageous to employ 
a steel containing 5 % of nickel. The rolled sheet iron and sheet ■ 
steel which is in request for the construction of magnet cores, 
especially those in which the exciting current is an alternating 
current, are, generally speaking, produced from Swedish iron. 
Owing to the mechanical treatment necessary to reduce the 
material to a thin sheet, the permeability at low flux densities 
is rather higher than, although at higji flux densities it is inferior 
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to, the Mroe iron and steel when tested in bulk. For most | TkkimWI.—O hstmaHons on th* MapuHc HysMtHs of Cast Iron. 
purposes, however, where a laminated iron magnet core is 
required, the flux density is not pressed up above 6000 units, 
and it is then more important to secure small hysteresis loss than 
high {Krmeability. The magnetic permeability of cast iron is 
much inferior to that of wrot^ht or ingot-iron, or the mild steels 
taken at the same flux densities. 

The following Table IV. gives the flux density and perme¬ 
ability of a typical cast iron taken by J. A. Fleming by the 
ballistic method;— 


For most practical purposes the constructor of electromagnetic 
machinery requires his iron or steel to have some one of the follow¬ 
ing characteristics. If for dynamo or magnet making, it should 
have the highest possible permeability at a flux density corre¬ 
sponding to practically maximum magnetization. If for trans¬ 
former or alternating-current magnet building, it should have 
the smallest possible hysteresis loss at a maximum flux density 
of 2500 C.G.S. units during the cycle. If required for permanent 
magnet making, it should have the highest possible coercivity 
combined with a higfh retentivity. Manufacturers of iron and 
steel are now able to meet these demands in a very remarkable 
The metal of wliich the tests are given in Table IV. contained manner by the rommercial production of material of a (juality 
* % of silicon, 2-85 % of total carbon, and 0-5 % of manganese, which at one time would have been considered a scientific 
It will be seen that a magnetizing force of about 5 C.G.S. units is curiosity. 

sufficient to impart to a wrought-iron ring a flux density of It is usual to specify iron and steel for the first purpose by 
18,000 C.G.S. units, hut the same force hardly produces more naming the minimuin permeability it should possess corre- 
than one-tenth of this flux density in cast iron. spending to a flux density of 18,000 C.G.S. units ; for the second. 

The testing of sheet iron and steel for magnetic hysteresis by stating the hysteresis loss in watts per lb per 100 cycles 
loss has developed into an important factory process, giving per second, corresponding to a maximum flux density of 2500 
as it does a means of ascertaining the suitability of the metal C.G.S. units during the cycle ; and for the third, by mentioning 
for use in the manufacture of transformers and cores of alter- the coercive force required to reduce to zero magnetization a 
nating-cunent electromagnets. sample of the metal in the form of a long bar magnetized to a 

In Table V. are given the results of hysteresis tests by Ewing on stated magnetization. In the cyclical reversal of magnetization 
samples of commercial sheet iron and steel. The numbers VII., of iron we have two modes to consider. In the first case, which is 
VIII., IX. and X. refer to the same samples as those for which | that of the core of the alternating transformer, the magnetic 
permeability results are given in Table III. force passes through a cycle of values, the iron remaining 

stationary, and the direction of the 
magnetic force being always the same. 
In the other case, that of the dynamo 
armature core, the direction of the 
magnetic force in the iron is con¬ 
stantly changing, and at the same time 
undergoing a change in magnitude. 

It has been shown hy F. G. Baily 
{Proc. Roy. Soc,, 1896) that jf a mass 
of laminated iron is rotating in a 
magnetic field which remains constant 
in direction and magnitude in any 
one experiment, the hysteresis loss 
rises to a maximum a.s the magni¬ 
tude of the flux density in the iron is 
increased and then falls away again to 


Tablb V .—Hysterssis Loss in Transformer-tron. 


Maxi- 

Ergs per Cubic Centimetre 
per Cycle. 

Watts per lb at a Frequency 
of 100. 

Flux 

Density 

B. 

VII. 

Swedish 

Iron 

VIII. 

Forged 

Scrap- 

iron 

IX. 

Ingot- 

Steel. 

X. 

Soft 

Iron 

Wire. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

2000 

3000 

4000 

5000 

6000 

7000 

8000 

9000 

240 

520 

830 

IIQO 

1600 

2020 

2510 

3050 

400 

790 

t220 

1710 

2260 

2940 

3710 

4560 

*15 

430 

700 

1000 

1350 

1730 

2150 

2620 

600 

1150 

1780 

2640 

3360 

4300 

5300 

6380 

0-141 

0*306 

0*490 

0*700 

0*940 

1*200 

1*480 

I *800 

0-236 

0-465 

0-720 

I -010 

1- 330 

17.30 

2 - IBO 
2-680 

0*127 

t>*253 

0*410 

0*590 

0*790 

1*020 

1*270 

1*540 

0-356 

0-630 

1-050 

I -550 

1-980 

2‘53o 

3-120 

3750 


Table IV. —Magnetic Permeability and Magnetisation Curve of 
Cast Iron. 


H 

B 

M 

H 

B 


M 

B ' 


-19 

27 

139 

8-84 

4030 

456 

44-65 


181 

•41 

62 

IJO 

10-60 

4491 

424 

.56-57 

8,548 

151 

I'll 

206 

176 

12-33 

4884 

396 

71*98 

9,097 

126 

e -,53 

768 

303 

13-95 

3276 

378 

88-99 

9,600 

108 

3-41 

la'vi 

3 f >7 

15-61 

5504 

353 

106-35 

10,<^6 

95 

4-45 

1898 

427 

18-21 

5829 

320 

120-60 

10,375 

86 

S -^7 

2.589 

4.56 

26-37 

6814 

258 

140-37 

10,725 

76 

7*10 

3350 

468 

.36-34 

7580 

207 

152-73 

10,985 

72 



In Table VI. are given the results of a magnetic test of 
some exceedingly good transformer-sheet rolled from Swedish 
iron. 

Table -Hysteresis Loss in Strip of Transformer-plate rolled 
Swedish Iron. 


Maximum Flux 

Ergs per Cubic Centimetre 

Watts per lb at a 

Density B. 

per Cycle. 

Frequency of 100. 

2000 

220 

0*129 

3000 

,410 

040 

0*242 

4000 

0-376 

5000 

910 

0-535 

6000 

1200 

0*710 

7000 

8000 

1520 

1900 

0*890 

1*120 

9000 

2310 

1-360 


In Taiue VII. are giwn some values obtained by Fleming for 
the hy steresis loss in .sample, of cast iron, the permeability test 
of whidi is tecoided'in Table IV. 


nearly zero value. These observations have been confirmed 
by other observers. The question has been much debated 
whether the values of the hysteresis loss obtained by these 
two different methods are identical for magnetic cycles in which 
the flux density reaches the same maximum value. This question 
is also connected with another one, namely, whether the hysteresis 
loss per cyjfle is or is not a function of the speed with which the 
cycle is traversed. Early experiments by C. P. Steinmetz and 
others seemed to show that there was a difference between slow- 
speed and high-speed hysteresis cycles, but later experiments 
by J. Hopkinson and by A. Tanakadatd, though not absolutely 
exhaustive, tend to prove that up to 400 cycles per second the 
hysteresis loss per cyde fe practically unchanged. 

Experiments made in 1896 by R. Beattie and R. C. Qinker on 
magnetic hysteresis in rotating fields were partly directed to 
determine whether the hysteresis loss at moderate flux densities, 
such as are employed in transforms work, was the same as that 
found by measurements made with alternating-current fields 
on file same iron and steel spedmens (see The Electricim, 1896, 
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37» P- 7*3)* The* experinwate ^awed over moderate tltnges 
of inductioD, soch as may be expected in ’electio*teolMUcal w<»k, 
tile hysteresis loss per cyde per cuIho centimetre was practiadly 
the same when the iron was, tested in an altemating field with a 
periodicity of too, the field remainini constant in direction, 
and when the iron was tested in a rotSi^ng field giving the same 
maximum flux density. 

With respect to the variation of hysteresis loss in magnetic 
cycles having different maximum values for the flux density, 
Steinmetz found that the hysteresis lost (W), as measured by 
the area of the complete (B, H) cycle and expressed in ergs per 
centimetre-cube per cycle, varies proportionately to a constot 
called the hysteretic constant, and to the i’6th power of the 
maximum flux density (B), or W«)j 

The hysteretic constants (rj) for various kinds of iron and steel 
are given in the table bebw:— 

Metal. Hysteretic Constant. 

Swedish wrought iron, well annealed . . -ooio to "ooiy 

Annealed cast steel of good quality; small 

percentage of carbon .... 'ooiy to -oozg 

Cast Siemens-Martin steel .... ,0019 to -0028 

Cast ingot-iron ...... "0021 to >0026 

■Cast steel, with higher percentages of 
carbon, or inferior qualities of wrought 
iron.-0031 to '0054 

Steinmot/'s law, though not strictly true for very low or very 
high maximum flux densities, is yet a convenient empirical rule 
for obtaining approximately the hysteresis loss "at any one 
maximum flux density and knowing it at another, provided 
these values fall within a range varying say from 1 to 9000 
e.G.S. units. (See Magnetism.) 

The standard maximum flux density which is adopted in 
electro-terhnical work is 2500, hence in the construction of the 
cores of alternating-current electromagnets and transformers 
iron has to he employed having a known hysteretic constant 
at the standard flux density. It is generally expressed by stating 
the numljer of watts per ft) of metal which would be dissipated 
for a frequency of 100 cycles, and a maximum flux density 
(B max.) during the cycle of 2500. In the case of good iron or 
steel for transformer-core making, it should not exceed Z'Sg watt 
per tb per joo cycles per 2500 B (maximum value). 

It has been found that if the sheet iron employed for cores 
of alternating electromagnets or transformers is heated to a 
temperalnire somewhere m the neighbourhood of 200® C. the 
hysteresis loss is very greatly increased. It was noticed in 1894 
by G. W. Partridge that alternating-current transformers which 
had been in use some time had a very considerably augmented 
core loss when compared with their mitial condition. 0 . T. 
Bl&thy and_W. M. Mordey in 1895 showed that this augmentation 
in hysteresis loss in iron was due to heating. H. F. Parshall 
investigated the effect up to moderate temperatures, such as 
140“ C., and an extensive series of experiments was made in 
1898 by S. R. Roget (Proe. Roy. Soe., 1898, 63, p. 258, aijd 64, 
p. 150). Roget found that below 40* C. a rise m temperature 
did not produce any augmentation in the hysteresis loss in iron, 
but if it is heated to between 40° C. and 135° C. the hysteresis 
loss increases continuouslpr with time, and this increase is now 
called “ ageing ” of the iron. It proceeds more slowly os the 
temperature is higher. If heated to above 133® C, the hysteresis 
loss soon attains a maximum, but then b^ins to decrease. 
Certain specimens heated to 160® C. were found to have their 
hysteresis loss doubled in a few days. The effect seems to come 
to a maximum at about 180® C. or 900° C. Mere lapse of time 
does not remove the increase, but if the iron is reannealed the 
augmentation in hysteresis disaj^ars. If the iron is heated 
to a higher temperature, say between 300° C and 700® C., 
Roget found the initial rise of hysteresis happens more quickly, 
but that the metal soon settles down into a state in which the 

S ’steresis loss has a small but still augmented constant value. 

le augmentation in value, however, becomes more nearly zero 
as the temperature approaches 700® C. Brands of steel are now 
obtainable which do not age in this manner, but these non-ag«'»g 
varieties of steel have not generally such low initial hysteresis 


m 

values «s the “ Swedish Inn,”, qotnniooly pqasideptd: h«et ler 
the cores of transformers and oltenatiiy-airrsnt nia^ts. 

The following conclusuns.havA been reached m theinftter 
(1) Iron and mild steel in tiie annealed state ate nutre fable to 
change tiieir hyatmsia value by heating than when in the 
harder condition; (2) all changes are removed by re-annealing 4 
(3) the changes tiius produced by heating affect not only lie 
amount of the hysteresis loss, but also the fonn of the lowet; pert 
of the (B, H) curve. 

Forms of Electromagnet.—The form whidi an electromimet 
must take will gready depend upon tiie purpotes for whids It is 
to be used. A design or fmm of electroipa^et which will be 
very suitaUe for some purposes will be useless for others. 
Supposing it is desired to m^e an electromagpet which shall 
be capable of undergoing very rapid changes of strength, it 
must have such a form that Ae coercivity of the material is 
overcome by a self-demagnetizing force. This can be adiieved 
by making the magnet in the form of a short and stout bar rather 
than a long thin one. It has already been explained tiiat the 
ends or pdes of a polar magnet exert a demagnetking power 
upon the mass of the metal in the interior of the bar. If then 
the electromagnet has the form of a long thin bar, the length of 
which is several hundred times its diameter, the poles are very 
far removed from the centre of the Ixur, and the demagnetizing 
action will be very feeblesuch a long thin electromagnet, 
although made of very soft iron, retains a considerable amount 
of magnetism after the magnetizing force is withdrawn. On the 
other hand, a very thick bar very quickly demagnetizes itself, 
because no part of the metal is far removed from the action of the 



free poles. Hence when, as in many telegraphic instruments, a 
piece of soft iron, called an armature, has to be attracted to tiie 
poles of a horseshoe-shaped electromagnet, this armature should 
be prevented from quite touching the polar surfaces of tiie magnet. 
If a soft iron inass does quite touch the poles, then it completes 
^e magnetic circuit and abolishes the free poles, and the magnet 
is to a very latge extent deprived of its self-demagnetising power. 
This is the explanation of the well-known fact that after exciting 
the electromagnet and then stopping the current, it still requires 
a good pull to detach the “ keeper ”; but when once the keeper 
has been detached, the magnetism is found to have neatfy 
disappeared. An excellent form of electromagnet for the pro¬ 
duction of VBiy powerful fields has been des^ned by ,H. du 
Bois (fig. 6). 

Various forms of electromagnets used in ccHinexion with 
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dynamo machines are considered in the article Dynamo, and tiiere 
is, therefore, no necessity to refer particulaiiy to the numerous 
different shapes and types employed in electrotedmics. 

Bibuooraph'^.—^F or additional information on the above subject 
the reader may be leferred to the following works and original 
papers:— 

H. du Boia, The Magnetic Circuit in Theory and Practice ; S. F. 
Thompson, The Electromagnet ; J. A. Fleming, il/agnsM and Electric 
Currents ; J. A, Ewing, Magnetic Induction in Iron and other Metals ; 
j. A. Fleming, " The Ferromagnetic Properties of Iron and Steel," 
Proceedings of Shefjield Society of Engineers and Metallurgists (Oct. 

J- Fwing, “The Magnetic Testittg of Iron and Steel,’’ 
Proc, Inst. Civ. Eng., 1896, 126, p. 185; H. F. Parshall, “ The 
Magnetic Data of Iron and Steel," Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng., 1896, 
ia6, p. 220; J. A. Ewing, "The Molecular Theory of Induced 
Ma^ctism," Phil. Mag., Sept. 1890; W. M. Mordcy, “ Slow Changes 
in the Permeability of Iron," Proc. Roy. See . 57, p. 224; J. A. 
Ewing, " Maraetism," James Forrest Lecture, Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. 
138 ; S. P, Thompson, " Electromagnetic Mechanism,” Electrician, 
26, pp. 238, 269, 293 ; J. A. Ewing, ’’ Ej^rimental Researches in 
Magnetism," Pm. Trans., 1885, part ii.; Ewing and Klassen, 
" Magnetic Qualities ol Iron,” Proc. Hoy. Soc., 1893. (J. A. F.) 

ELECTROMETALLURGY. The present article, as explained 
under Electrochemistry, treats only of those processes in 
which electricity is applied to the production of chemical re¬ 
actions or molecular changes at furnace temperatures. In 
many of these the application of heat is necessary to bring 
the substances used into the liquid state for the purpose of 
electrolysis, aqueous solutions being unsuitable. Among the 
earliest experiments in this branch of the subject were 
those of Sir H. Davy, who in 1807 {Phil. Trans., 1808, 
p. i), produced the alkali metals by passing an intense cur¬ 
rent of electricity from a platinum wire to a platinum dish, 
through a mass of fused caustic alkali. 'The action was started 
in the cold, the alkali being slightly moistened to render it a 
conductor; then, as the current passed, heat was produced 
and the alkali fused, the metal being deposited in the liquid 
condition. Later, A. Matthiessen (Quarterly Journ. Chem. Sac. 
viii. 30) obtained potassium by the electrolysis of a mixture 
of potassium and calcium chlorides fused over a lamp. ’There 
are here foreshadowed two types of electrolytic furnace-opera¬ 
tions ; (a) those in which external heating maintains the 
electrolyte in the fused condition, and (b) those in which a current- 
density is applied sufficiently high to develop the heat necessary 
to effect this object unaided. Much of the earlier electrometal¬ 
lurgical work was done with furnaces of the (a) type, while 
nearly all the later developments have been with those of class 
(b). There is a third class of operations, exemplified by the 
manufacture of calcium carbide, in which electricity is employed 
solely as a heating agent; these are termed electrothermal, ns 
distinguished from electrolytic. In certain electrothermal 
processes (e.g. calcium carbide production) the heat from the 
current is employed in raising mixtures of substances to the 
temperature at which a desired chemical reaction will take 
place between them, while in others (e.g. the production of 
graphite from coke or gas-carbon) the heat is applied solely to 
the production of molecular or physical changes. In ordinary 
electrolytic work only the continuous current may of course 
be used, but in electrothermal work an alternating current is 
equally available. 

Electric Furttaces. —Independently of the question of the 
application of external heating, the furnaces used in electro¬ 
metallurgy may be broadly classified into (i.) arc furnaces, in 
which the intense heat of the electric arc is utilized, and (ii.) 
resistance and incandescence furnaces, in which the heat is 
generated by an electric current overcoming the resistance 
of an mferior conductor. 

Excepting such experimental arrangements as that of C. M. 
Despretz (C.E., 1849, a9)ior use on a small scale in the laboratory, 
Pichou in FVance and J. H. Johnson in England 
ftmacw. *®53) introduced the earliest 

praetiod form of furnace. In these arrangements, 
which were similar iL not identical, the furnace chaige was 
crushed to a fine powMr and passed through two or more electric 
arcs in succession. When used for ore smelting, the reduced 


metal and the accompanying slag were to be caught, after leaving 
the arc and while still liquid, m a hearth fired with ordinary 
fuel. Although this primitive furnace could be made to act, its 
efficiency was low, and the use of a separate fire was disadvan¬ 
tageous. In 1878 Sir William Siemens patented a form of furnace^ 
which is the type of a wery large number of those designed by 
later inventors. 

In the best-known form a plumbago crucible was used with a 
hole cut in the bottom to receive a carbon rod, which was ground 
in so a.*! to make a tight joint. This rod was connected with the 
positive pole of the dynamo or electric generator. The crucible 
was fitted with a cover in which were two holes; one at the side to 
serve at once as sight-hole and charging door, the other in the 
centre to allow a second carbon rod to pass freely (without touching) 
into the interior. This rod was connected with tlie negative pole of 
the generator, and was suspended from one arm of a balance-beam, 
while from the other end ol the beam was suspended a vertical hollow 
iron cylinder, which could be moved into or out of a wire coil or 
solenoid joined as a shunt across the two carbon rods of the furnace. 
The solenoid was above the iron cylinder, the supporting rod of which 
passed through it as a core. When the furnace with this well-known 
regulating device was to be used, say, for the melting of metals or 
other conductors of electricity, the fragments of metal were placed 
in the crucible and the positive clc-ctrode was brought near them. 
Immediately the current passed through the solenoid it caused the 
iron cylinder to rise, and, by means of its supporting rod, forced the 
end of the balance beam upwards, so depressing the other end that 
the negative carbon rod was forced downwards into contact with the 
metal in the crucible. This action completed the furnace-circuit, 
and current passed freely from the positive carbon through the 
fragments ot metal to the negative carbon, thereby reducing the 
current through tlie shunt. At once the attractive force of the 
solenoid on the iron cylinder was automatically reduced, and the 
falling of the latter caused the negative carbon to rise, starting an 
arc between it and the metal in the crucible. A counterpoise was 
placed on the solenoid end of the balance beam to act against the 
attraction of the solenoid, the position of the counterpoise determin¬ 
ing the Icngih of the arc in the crucible. Any change in the resist¬ 
ance of the arc, either by lengthening, due to the sinking of the charge 
in the crucible, or by the burning of the carbon, affected the pro¬ 
portion of current flowing in the two shunt circuits, and so altered 
the position of the iron cylinder in the solenoid that the length of 
arc was, within limits, automatically regulated. Were it not for the 
use of some such device the arc would be liable to constant fluctuation 
and to frequent extinction. The crucible was surrounded with a 
bad conductor of heat to minimize loss by radiation. The positive 
carbon was in some cases replaced by a water-cooled metal tube, or 
ferrule, closed, of course, at the end inserted in the crucible. Several 
modifications were proposed, in one of which, intended for the heating 
ot non-conducting substances, the electrodes were pa.ssed horizontally 
through perforations in the upper part of the crucible walls, and the 
charge in the lower part of the crucible was heated by radiation. 

The furnace used by Henri Moissan in his experiments on 
reactions at high temperatures, on the fusion and volatilization 
of refractory materials, and on the formation of carbides, silicides 
and borides of various metals, consisted, in its simplest form, 
of two superposed blocks of lime or of limestone with a central 
cavity cut in the lower block, and with a corresponding but much 
shallower inverted cavity in the upper block, which thus formed 
the lid of the furnace. Horizontal channels were cut on opposite 
walls, through which the carbon poles or electrodes were passed 
into the upper part of the cavity. Such a furnace, to take a 
current of 4 H.P. (say, of 60 amperes and 50 volts), measured 
externally about 6 by 6 by 7 in., and the electrodes were about 
0-4 in. in diameter, while for a current of 100 H.P. (say, of 746 
amperes and 100 volts) it measured about 14 by it by 14 in., 
and the electrodes were about 1-5 in. in diameter. In tbe latter 
case the crucible, which was placed in the cavity immediately 
beneath the arc, was about 3 in. in diameter (internally), and 
about 3i in. in height. The fact that energy is being used at 
so high a rate as 100 H.P. on so small a charge of materi^ 
sufficiently indicates that the furnace is only used for experi¬ 
mental work, or for the fusion of metals which, like tungsten 
or chromium, can only be melted at temperatures attainable 
by electrical means. Moissan succeeded in fusing about f lb of 
either of these metals in 5 or 6 minutes in a furnace similar to 
that last described. He also arranged an experimental tube- 
furnace by passing a carbon tube horizontally beneath the arc 

t Cf. Siemens’s account of the use of this furnace for experimental 
purposes in British Association Report for 1882. 
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in the cavity of the lime blocta. When prolonged heating is 
required at very high temperatures it is found necessary to line 
the furnace-cavity with alternate layers of magnesia and carton, 
taking care that the lamina next to tiie lime is of magnesia; 
if this were not done the lime in contact with the carton crucible 
would fonn calcium carbide and wou!<f slag down, but magnesia 
does not yield a carbide in this wajr. Chaplet has patented 
a muffle or tube furnace, similar in principle, for use on a larger 
scale, with a number of electrodes placed above and below the 
muffle-tube. The arc furnaces now widely used in the manu¬ 
facture of calcium carbide on a large scale are chiefly develop¬ 
ments of the Siemens furnace. But whereas, from its construc¬ 
tion, the Siemens furnace was intermittent in operation, 
necessitating stoppage of the current while die contents of the 
crucible were poured out, many of the newer forms are specially 
designed either to minimize the time required in effectmg the 
withdrawal of one charge and the introduction of the next, or 
to ensure absolute continuity of action, raw material being 
constantly charged in at the top and the finished substance 
and by-products (slag, &c.) withdrawn either continuously or 
at intervals, as sufficient quantity shall have accumulated. In 
the King furnace, for example, the crucible, or lowest part of the 
furnace, is made detachable, so that when full it may to removed 
and an empty crucible substituted. In the United States a 
revolving furnace is used which is quite continuous in action. 

The class of furnaces heated by electrically ‘incandescent 
materials has been divided by Borchers into two groups: (i) 
those in which the substance is heated by contact 
I"”"!-- with a substance offering a high resistance to the 
furiuen. Current passing through it, and (a) those in which the 
substance to be heated itself affords the resistance to 
the passage of the current whereby electric energy is converted 
into heat. Practically the first of these furnaces was that of 
Despretz, in which the mixture to to heated was placed in a 
carhon tube rendered incandescent by the passage of a current 
through its substance from end to end. In 1880 W. Borchers 
introduced his resistance-furnace, which, in one sense, Ls the 
converse of the Despretz apparatus. A thin carbon pencil, 
forming a bridge between two stout carbon rods, is set in the 
midst of the mixture to be heated. On passing a current through 
the carbon the small rod is heated to incandescence, and imparts 
heat to the surrounding mass. On a larger scale several pencils 
are used to make the connexions between carbon blocks which 
form the end walls of the furnace, while the side walls are of 
firc-hrick laid upon one another without mortar. Many of the 
furnaces now in constant use depend mainly on this principle, 
a core of granular carbon fragments stamped together in the 
direct line between the electrodes, as in Acheson’s carborundum 
furnace, being substituted for the carbon pencils. In other 
cases carbon fragments are mixed throughout the charge, as 
in E. H. and A. H. Cowles’s zinc-smelting retort. In practice, in 
these furnaces, it is possible for small locS arcs to be tempol-arily 
set up by the shifting of the charge, and these would contribute 
to the heating of the mass. In the remaining class of furnace, 
in which the electrical resistance of the charge itself is utilized, 
are the continuous-current furnaces, such as are used for the 
smelting of aluminium, and those alternating-current furnaces, 
(e.g. for the production of calcium carbide) in which a portion 
of the charge is first actually fused, and then maintained in the 
molten condition by the current passing through it, while the 
reaction between further portions of the charge is proceeding. 

For ordinary me^lurgical work the electric furnace, requiring 
as it does (excepting where waterfalls or other cheap sources 
of power are available) the intervention of the boiler 
steam-engine, or of the gas or oil engine, with a 
tagtM. consequent loss of energy, has not usually proved so 
economical as an ordinary direct fired furnace. But ih 
some cases in which the current is used for electrolysis and for 
the production of extremely high tenqjeratures, for which the 
calorific intensity of ordinary fuel is insufficient, the electric 
fumare is employed with advantage. The temperature of the 
electric furnace, whether of the arc or incandescence type, is 


practically limited to that at which the least easily vaporized 
material available for electrodes is converted into vapour. This 
material is carton, and as its vaporizing point is (estimated at) 
over ^500° C, and less than 4000° C., tto tempwature of the 
electric furnace cannot rise much above 3500® C. (6330® F.); 
but H. Moissan showed that at this temperature the most stable 
of mineral combinations are dissociated, and the most refractory 
elements are converted into vapour, only certain borides, sSicid/u 
and metallic carbides having been found to resist the action of 
the heat. It is not necessary that all electric furnaces shah be 
run at these high temperatures; obviously,'"those of the incan¬ 
descence or resistance type may be worked at any convenient 
temperature below the maximum. The electric furnace has 
several advantages as compared with some of thfe ordinary types 
of furnace, arising from the fact that the heat is generated from 
within the mass of material operated upon, and (unlike the blast¬ 
furnace, which presents the same advantage) without a large 
volume of gaseous products of combustion and atmospheric 
nitrogen being passed through it In ordinary reverberatory 
and other heating furnaces the burning fuel is without the mass, 
so that the vessel containing the charge, and other parts of the 
plant, are raised to a higher temperature than would otherwise 
be necessary, in order to compensate for losses by radiation, 
convection and conduction. This advantage is especially 
observed in some cases in which the charge of the furnace u 
liable to attack the containing vessel at high temperatures, 
as it is often possible to maintain the outer w^ls of the electric 
furnace relatively cool, and even to keep them lined with a 
protectii^ crust of unfused charge. Again, the construction 
of electric furnaces may often be exceedingly crude and simple; 
in the carborundum furnace, for example, the outer walls are 
of loosely piled bricks, and in one type of furnace the charge is 
simply heaped on the ground around the carbon resistance used 
for heating, without containing-walls of any kind. 'Hiere is, 
however, one (not insuperable) drawback in the use of the electric 
furnace for the smelting of pure metals. Ordinarily carbon b 
used as the electrode material, but when carbon comes in contact 
at high temperatures with any metal that b capable of forming 
a ^bide a certain amount of combination between them is in¬ 
evitable, and the carbon thus introduced impairs the mechanical 
pro[wrties of the ultimate metallic product. Aluminium, iron, 
platinum and many other metals may thus take up so muA 
carbon as to become brittle and unforgeaUe. It b for thb reason 
that Sbmens, Borchers and others substituted a hollow water- 
cooled metal block for the carbon cathode upon which the melted 
metal rests while in the furnace. Liquid metal coming in contact 
with such a surface forms a crust of solidified metal over it, and 
thb crust thickens up to a certain point, namely, until the heat 
from within the furnace just overbalances that lost by conduction 
through the solidified crust and the cathode material to the flow¬ 
ing water. In such an arrangement, after tiie first mstant, the 
melted metal in the furnace does not come m contact with the 
cathode material. 

Electrothermed Processts .—In these processes the electric 
current b used solely to generate heat, either to induce chemical 
reactions between admixed substances, or to produce a physical 
(allotropic) modification of a given substance. Borchers pre¬ 
dicted that, at the high temperatures available with, the electric 
furnace, every oxide would prove to to reducible by the action 
of carbon, and ffib prediction has in mbst instances been justified. 
Alumina and lime, for example, which cannot to reduced at 
ordinary furnace temperatures, readily give up their oxygen 
to carton in the electric furnace, and then comtoie with an 
excess of carton to form metallic carbides. In 1885 the brothers 
Cowles patented a process for the electrothermal reduction of 
oxidized ores by^ exposure to an intense current of electrici^ 
when admixed with carton in a retort. Ijiter in that year they 
patented a process for the reduction of aluminium by carbon, 
and in 1886 an electric furnace with sliding carton rods passed 
thro^h the end walls to the centre of a rectangular furnace. 
The impossibility of worlmig with just sufficient carbon to reduce 
the alumina, without using, any excess which would to free to 
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form at least so nnich carbide as would suffice, when diffused 
through the metal, to render it brittle, practically restricts the 
use of such processes to the production of aluminium 
Alamla- gHoy,, Aluminium bronze (aluminium and copper) 
und ferro*aluminium (aluminium and iron) have 
been made in this way; the latter is the more satis¬ 
factory product, because a certain proportion of carbon is 
expected in an alloy of this character, as in ferromanganese and 
cast iron, and its presence is not objectionable. The furnace is 
built of fire-brick, and may measure (internally) 5 ft. in length 
by I ft. 8 in. in width, and 3 ft. in height. Into each end wdl 
is built a short iron tube sloping downwards towards the centre, 
and through this is passed a bundle of five 3"in. carbon rods, 
bound together at the outer end by being cast into a head of 
cast iron for use whh iron alloys, or of cast copper for aluminium 
bronze. This head slides freely in the cast iron tubes, and is 
connected by a'copper rod with one of the terminals of the 
dynamo supplying the current. The carbons can thus, by the 
iqiplication of suitable mechanism, be withdrawn from or plunged 
into the furnace at will. In starting the furnace, the bottom 
is prepared by ramming it with charcoal-powder that has been 
soaked in milk of lime and dried, so that each particle is coated 
with a film of lime, which serves to reduce the loss of current 
by conduction through the lining when the furnace becomes 
hot. A sheet iron case is then placed within the furnace, and 
the space between it and the walls rammed with limed charcoal; 
the interior is Med with fragments of the iron or copper to lie 
alloyed, mixed with alumina and coarse charcoal, broken pieces 
of carbon being placed in position to connect the electrodes. 
The iron case is then removed, the whole is covered with charcoal, 
and a cast iron cover with a central flue is placed above all. 
The current, either continuous or alternating, is then started, 
and continued for about i to li hours, until the operation is 
complete, the carbon rods being gradually withdrawn as the 
action proceeds. In such a furnace a continuous current, for 
example, of 3000 amperes, at 50 to 60 volts, may be used at first, 
increasing to 5000 amperes in about half an hour. The reduction 
is not due to electrolysis, but to the action of carbon on alumina, 
a part of tlie carbon in toe charge being consumed ^d evolved 
as carbon monoxide gas, which bums at the orifice in the cover 
so long as reduction is taking place. The reduced aluminium 
alloys itsdf immediately with the fused globules of metal in 
its midst, and as the charge becomes reduced the globules of 
alloy unite until, in the end, they are run out of the tap-hole 
after the current has been diverted to another furnace. It was 
found in practice (in 1889) that the expenditure of energy per 
pound of reduced aluminium was alxjut 23 H.l’.-hours, a 
number considerably in excess of that required at the present 
time for the production of pure aluminium by the electrolytic 
process described in the article Ai.tiMiNiUM. Calcium carbide, 
graphite (?.».), jffiosphorus (q.v.) and carborundum (q.v.)aie now 
extensive^ manufactured by the opiCTations outlined above. 

Electrolytic Processes. —^The isolation of the metals sodium 
and potassium by Sir Humphry Davy in 1807 by the electrolysis 
of the fused hydroxides was one of the earliest a|^li(»tions of 
the electric current to the extraction of metals. This pioneering 
work showed little devrfopment until about the middle of the 
19th century. In 185* magnesium was belated electrolytically 
by R. Bunsen, and this process subsequently received much 
attention at the hands of Moissan and Botchers. Two years 
later Bunsen and H. E. Sairtte Ctaire Deville working indepen¬ 
dently obtained aluminium (?;».) the electrolysb of the fused 
double sodium aluminium chknile. Since that date other 
processes have been- devised and the electrolytic processes have 
entirely replaced the tdder methods of reduction with sodium. 
Methods hwe also been discovered for the electrolytic manu¬ 
facture of calcium (?.».), which have had the effect of converting 
a kboratoiy oui^slty mto a product of commereW importance. 
Barium and slsrtntiuy -have also been 'produced by electro¬ 
metallurgical twetoods, but the processes hiree only a kboratoiy 
interest at pre«nt. Lead, zinc and other metali have dio been 
reduced in tow mantter. 


For further inlormatioa the foUowing books, in additi<»i to those 
mentioned at the end of the article ElbctrocHemistry, may be 
consulted; Barchfae, Jiandbuch 4 er Blektrodtentie; Electric Furnaces 
(Eng. trans. by H. G. Solomon, 1908); Moissan, The Electric Furnace 
(1904): 1 . Escard, Fours ilectriques (1905); Les Industries ilectro- 
chimiques (1907). (W. G. M.) 

ElfCTROHETElt, an*' instrument for measuring difierence 
of potential, which operates by means of electrostatic force 
and gives the measurement either in arbitrary or in absolute 
units (see Units, Physicai). In the last case the instrument 
is called an absolute electrometer. Lord Kelvin has classified 
electrometers into (i) Repulsion, (2) Attracted disk, and (3) 
Symmetrical electrometers (see W. Thomson, Brit. Assoc. Report, 
1867, or Reprinted Papers on Eleetrostatics and Magnetization, 
p. 261). 

Repulsion Electrometers.—’Pa.t simplest form of repulsion 
electrometer b W. Henley’s pith baH electrometer (PAiI. rrani., 
1772, 63, p. 359) in which toe repulsion of a straw ending in a 
pith bati from a fixed stem is indicated on a gmduated arc (see 
Electroscope). A double pith ball repulsion electrometer 
was employed by T. Cavallo m 1777. 

It may be pointed out that such an arrangement is not merely an 
arbitrary electrometer, but may become an absolute electrometer 
within certain rough limits. Let two spherical pith balls of radius r 
and weight W, covered with gold-leaf so as to be conducting, be 
suspended by parallel .silk threads of length I so as just to touch each 
other. If then the balls are both charged to a potential V they will 
repel each other, and the threads will stand out at an angle 20, 
which can be observed on a protractor. Since the electrical repulsion 
of the balls is equal to Bin®0 dynes, where C=r is the capacity 

of either ball, and this force b balanced by the restoring force due 
to their weight, Wg dynes, wltere g is the acceleration of gravity, it 
is easy to show that we have 

Y ^ 2 / sin 0 g”fan^ 


as an expression for their common potential V, prosuded that the 
balls are small and their dbtanee sifficiently great not sensibly to 
disturb the uniformity of electric charge upon tliem. Observation of 
9 with measurement of the value of I and r reckoned in centimetres 
and W in grammes gives us the potential difference of the halls in 
absolute C.G.S. or electrostatic units. The gold-loaf electroscope 
invented by Abraham Bennet (see Electroscope) can in like 
manner, by the addition of a scale to observe the divergence of the 
gold-leaves, tx: made a repulsion electrometer. 

Attracted Disk Electrometers.—K form of attracted disk 
absolute electrometer was devised by A. Volta. It consisted 
of a plane conducting plate forming one pan of a Imlance which 
was.-suspended over another insiuated plate which could be 
electrifi^. The attraction between the two plates was balanced 
by a weight put in 
the opposite pan. 

A similar electric 
balance was subse¬ 
quently devised by 
SirW. Snow-Harris,' 
one of whose instru¬ 
ments is shown _m 
fig. 1. C is on m- 
sulated disk over 
which is suspended 
another disk at¬ 
tached to toe arm 
of a balance. A 
weight is put in the 
opposite scale pan 
and a measured 
cha^e of electricity 
is ^iven to toe. d^c 

tip wlr tSSi! i.-Snow-Harris's Disk Electrometer. 

Snow-Harris found toat this charge varied as the square root 
of toe weight in the opposite pan,, thus showing that the 



I It is probable that an eemriment of this Und had been made as 
far bock as 1746 by Daniel GriUath, of Danzig, who has some claims 
to have suggested the word " electrometer ” in connexion with it. 
See Park Benjamin, The IntetteOuld Rise in Ebctrdcity (London, 1895), 
P- 34 *. 
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attraction between the disks ait given distance apart varies as 
the square of their difference of potential. 

The most important improvements in connexion with electro 
meters are due, however, to Lord Kelvin, who introduc^ the 
guard plate and used gravity or the torsion of a wire as a means 
for eviuating the electrical forces. • 

His portable electrometer is shown in fig. 2. H H (see fig. 3) is a 
plane disk of metal called the guard plate, fixed to the inner coating 




fi 


Fig. 2.—Kelvin's I’ortablo 
Electrometer. 

of a small Leyden jar (see fig. 2). At F a square hole is cut out of 
H H, and into this fits loosely without touching, like a trap door, 
a square piece of aluminium toil having a projecting tail, which carries 
at its end a stirrup L, cro.ssed by a fine hair (see fig. 3). The square 
-liece of aluminium is pivoted round a horizontal stretched wire, 
f then another horizontal disk C is placed over the disk H H and a 
diftorcnce of potential made between G and H H, the movable 
aluminium trap door F will be attracted by the fixed plate G. 
Matters are so arranged by giving a torsion to the wire carrying tlic 
aluminium disk 1'' that for a certain potential difference between the 
plates H and C, the movable part F comes into a definite sighted 
position, which is observed by means of a small lens. The plate G 
(see fig. 2) is moved up and down, parallel to itsidt, by means of a 
screw. In using the instrument tlie conductor, wliose potential is 
to be tested, is connected to the plate G. Lfit this potential be 
denoted by V, and let v be the potential Of tije guard plate and the 
aluminium flap. This last potential is maintained constant by 
guard plate and flap being part of the interior coating of a charged 
Leyden jar. .Since the distribution of electricity may be considered 
to be constant over the surface S of the attracteid disk, the mechanical 
lorce / on it is"given by the expression,* 

_ s(v-uy* 

where d is tlic distance between the two plates. If this distance is 
varied until the attracted disk comes into a definite sighted position 
as seen by observing the end of the 
index through the lens, then since the 
force / is constant, being due to the 
toriiue appUud by the wire for a definite 
angle of twist, it follows that the dif- 
lerence of potential of the two plates 
varies as tneir distance. If then two 
experime^ tn<e niade, first wit^ the 
upper plaM connected ,to earth, and 
secoadiy, dotmeebed to t£ia object being 
tested, we get aa mepremion for the 
potential V of this conductor in the 
form 

V=A(d'-d), 

where d and d' are the distanCis of the 
fixed and movable plates from one 
another in the two cases, and A-is some 
constant. We thus find V in terms of 
the comstant and the difference of the 
two screw readings. 

Lord Kelvin's absolute electrometer 
(fig. 4) involves the same principle. 
There is a certain fixed guard disk B 
having a hole in it which is loosely occu¬ 
pied by an aluminium trap door plate, 
shielded by D and suspended on springs, so that its surface is parallel 
with that of the guard plate. Parallel to this is a second movabte jfiate 
A, the distances between the two being measurable by means of a 
screw. The movable plate can be drawn down into a definite sighted 
position when a difference of potentid is made between the two 

' See Maxwell, Treatise on EUetricity and Magnttism (2nd ed.), 
1. 308 



FlO. 4.—Kelvin's Ab¬ 
solute Electrometer. 


plates. This sighted position is such that the surface ,of the trap 
door plate is )evol wiw tba,t of the guard pla^e, and is determtoed 
by observations made with tjie lenses H and L. The movable plate 
can be thus depressed by placing bn it a certain standard weight W 
grammes. , ’ 

Suppose it is required to measure the difieieaoe of poteatials V 
and V' of two conductws. First one and then tbs other conductor 
is connected with the electrode of the lower or movable plate, which 
is moved by the screw until the index attached to the attracted disk 
shows it to -be in the ‘sighted position. Let the screw readings in 
the two cases be d and d'. If W is the weight »quired to depress the 
attracted disk into the same sighted position when the plates .are 
unolectrificd and g is the acceleration of gravity, then the difference 
of potentials of the conductors tested is expre^d by the formula 

V.V'^{d.d')^/^, 

where S denotes the area of the attracted disk. 

The difference of potentials is thus determined !n terms of a 
weight, an area and a distance, in absolute C.G.S. measure or ^eetro- 
static units. 

Symmetrical Electrometers include the dry pik electrometer 
and Kelvin’s quadrant electrometer. The prmciple under¬ 
lying these instruments is that we can 
measure differences of potential by means 
of the motion of an electrified body in a 
symmetrical field of electric force. In the 
dry pile electrometer a single gold-kaf is 
hung up between two plates which are 
connected to the opposite terminals of a 
dry pile so that a certain constant dif¬ 
ference of potential exists between these 
plates. The original inventor of this 
mstrument was T. G. B. Behrens {GUb. 
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Atm., 1806, 23), but it generally hears the name of J. G. F. 
yon Bohnenberger, who slightly modified its form. G. T. Fechner 
introduced the important improvement of using only one pile, 
which he removed from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
suspended leaf. W. G. Hankel still further improved the dry 
pile electrometer by giving a slow motion movement to the two 
plates, and substituted a galvanic battery With a large number of 
cells for the dry pile, and dso employed a divided scale to measure 
the movements of the gold-leaf {Pogg. Atm., 1858,103). If the 
gold-leaf is unelectrified, it is not acted upon by the two plates 
placed at equal distances on either side of it, but if its potential 
IS raised or lowered it is attracted by one disk and repelled by 
the other, and the displacement becomes a measure of its 
potential. 

A vast improvement in this instrument was made by the 
invention of the quadrant electrometer by Lord Kelvin, which is 
the most sensitive form 
of electrometer yet de¬ 
vised. In this instrument 
(see fig. 5) a flat paddle- 
shaped needle of alumin¬ 
ium foil U is supported 
by a bifilar suspension 
consisting of two cocoon 
fibres. This needle is sus¬ 
pended in the interior 
of a glass vessel partly 
coated with tin-foil on 
the outside and inside, 
forming therefore a Ley¬ 
den jar (see fig. 6). In 
the bottom of the vessel 
is placed some sulphuric 
acid, and a platinum wire 
attached to the suspended 
needle dips into tlm acid. 

By giviikg a_ charge to 
this Leyden jar the needle can thug be maint ai n ed at a certain 
constant high potentiaL The needk is enclosed by a sort of 
flat box divided into four insulated quadrants A, B, C, D(fig. 5), 
whence the. name. Ths opposite quadrants are connectea to¬ 
gether by thm platinum wires. These quadrants are insulated 
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from the needle and from the case,and the two pairs are connected 
to two electrodes. When the instrument is to be used to deter¬ 
mine the potential difference between two conductors, they are 
connected to the two opposite pairs of quadrants. ITie needle 
in its normal position is symmetrically placed with regard to 
the quadrants, and carries a mirror by means of which its dis¬ 
placement can be observed in the usual manner by reflecting 
the ray of light from it. If the two quadrants are at different 
potentials, the needle moves from one quadrant towards the 
o^er, and the image of a spot of light on the scale is therefore 
displaced. Lord Kelvin provided the instrument with two 
necessary adjuncts, viz. a replenisher or rotating electrophorus 
(q.v), by means of which the charge of the Leyden jar which forms 
the enclosing vessel can be increased or diminished, and also a 
small aluminium balance plate or gauge, which is in principle the 
same as the attracted disk portable electrometer by means of 
which the potential of the inner coating of the Leyden jar is 
preserved at a known value. 

According to the mathematical theory oi the instrument,’ if V 
and V' arc the potentials of the quadrants and v is the potential of 
the needle, then the torque acting upon the needle to cause rotation 
is given by the ejcpression, 

C(V-V'){e-j{V + V'n, 

where C is some constant. If v is very large compared with the 
mean value of the potentials of the two quadrants, as it usually is, 
then the above expression indicates tliat the couple varies as the 
difference of the potentials between the quadrants. 

Dr J. Hopkinson found, however, before i88j, that the above 
formula does not agree with observed facts (Proc. Phys. Soc. Land., 

1885,7, p. 7). The formula indicates that the sensibility of the instru¬ 
ment should increase with the charge of the Leyden jar or needle, 
whereas Hopkinson found that as the potential of the needle was 
increased by working the replenisher of the jar, the deflection due 
to three volts difference between the quadrants first increased and 
then diminished. He found that when the potential of the needle 
exceeded a curtain value, oi about 200 volts, for the particular 
instrument he was using (made by White of Glasgow), the above 
formula did not hold good. W. E. Ayrton, J. Perry and W. E. 
Sumpner, who in 1B86 had noticed the same fact as Hopkinson, 
invest^ated the matter in 1891 {Proc. Roy. Soc., i8gi, 50, p. 32; 
Phil. Trans., iSgi, 182, p. 319). Hopkinson had been inclined to 
attribute the anomaly to an increase in the tension of the biiilar 
threads, owing to a downward pull on the needle, but they showed 
that this theory would not account for the discrepancy. They 
found from observations that the particular quadrant electrometer 
they used might be made to follow one or other of three distinct laws. 
If the Quadrants were near together there were certain limits between 
which the potential of the needle might vary without producing more 
than a small change in the deflection corresponding with the fixed 
potential difference of the quadrants. For example, when the 
quadrants were about 2-3 mm. apart and the suspended fibres near 
together at the top, the deflection produced by a P.D. of i '45 volts 
between the quadrants only varied about ii % when the potential 
of the needle varied from 8g6 to 3586 volts. When the fibres were 
far apart at the top a similar flatness was obtained in the curve 
with the quadrants about i mm. apart. In this case the deflection 
of the needle was practically quite constant when its potential varied 
from 2152 to 3227 volts. When the quadrants were about 3-9 mm. 
apart, the desecnon iK a given P.D. between the quadrants was 
almost direcfdy proportional to the potential of the needle. In other 
words, the electrometer nearly obeyed the theoretical law. Lastly, 
when the quadrants were 4 mm. or more apart, the deflection in¬ 
creased much more n^idly than the potential, so that a maximum 
sensibility bordeihigaa Inatability was obtained. Finally, these ob¬ 
servers traced the vikiatian to the fact that the wire supporting the 
aluminium needle at As the wire which connects the needle with 
the sulphuric acid in the Lwden jar in the White pattern of Leyden 
jar is enclosed in a laetaUic guard tube to screen the wire from 
external action. In ot^r that the needle may project outside 
the guard tube, openiims are made in its two sides; hence the moment 
the needle is deflect each half of it becomes unsymmetrically 

f )laced relatively to the two metallic nieces which join the upper and 
ower half of the guard tjdje. Guided by these experiments, Ayrton, 
Perry and Sumpner constructed on improved unifilar quMtant 
electrometer which was not only'more sensitive than the White 
liattem, but fulfilled the theoretical law of working. The bifilar 
suqienBion was abandoned, and instead a new form of adjustable 
magnetic control was adopted. All the working parts of the instru¬ 
ment were supported on tne base, so that on removing a glass shade 
which serves las a Leyden jar they can be got at and adjusted in 
position. The oonciumon to which the ^ve observers came was 
tliat any quadranf'C^trometer mfwle ia any manner does not 

’ See Maxwell, Ehctricity and Magnttism (and od., Oxford, 1881), 
veil. i. p. 311. 


necessarily obey a law of deflection making the deflections propor¬ 
tional to the ^tential difference of the quadrants, but that an 
electrometer can be constructed which does fulfil the above law. 

The importance of this investigation resides in the fact that an 
electrometer of the above pattern con be used as a wattmeter {q.v.), 
provided that the deflection of the needle is proportional to the 
potential difference of ther quadrants. This use of the instrument 
was propmsed simultaneously in 1881 by Professors Ayrton and G. F. 
Fitzgerald and M. A. Poticr. Suppose we have an inductive and a 
non-mduefive circuit in series, which is traversed by a periodic 
current, and that we desire to know the power being absorbed to the 
inductive circuit. Lot Vj, e„ be the instantaneous potentials of 
the two ends and middle of the circuit; let a quadrant electrometer 
be connected first with the quadrants to the two ends of the inductive 
circuit and the needle to we far end of the non-inductive circuit, 
and then secondly with the needle connected to one of the quadrants 
(see fig. 3). Assuming the electrometer to obey the above-mentioned 
theoretical law, the first reading is pioportionai to 

and the second to Vj - Uj -■ . 

The difference of the readings is then proportional to 

(«,-ej)(w,-»,). 

But this last expression is proportional to the instantaneous power 
taken up in the inductive circuit, and hence the difference of the 
two readings of the electrometer is proportional to the mean power 
talcen up in the circuit [Phil. Mag., 1891, 32, p. 206). Ayrton and 
Perry and also P. R. Blondlot and P. Curie afterwards suggested 
that a single electrometer could be constructed with two pairs of 
quadrants and a duplicate needle on one stem, so as to make two 
readings simultaneously and produce a deflection proportional at 
once to the power being taken up in the inductive circuit. 

Quadrant electrometers liave also been designed especially 
for measuring extremely small potential differences. An instru¬ 
ment of this kind has been constructed by Dr F. Dolezalek 
(fig. 7). The needle and quadrants are of small size, and the 
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electrostatic capacity is correspondingly small. Tlie quadrants 
are mounted on pillars of amber which afford a very high 
insulation. The needle, a piece of paddle-shaped paper thinly 
coated with silver foil, is suspended by a quartz fibre, its extreme 
lightness making it p^ible to use a very feeble controlling force 
without rendering the period of oscillation unduly great. The 
resistance offered by the air to a needle of such light construction 
suffices to render the motion nearly dead-beat. Throughout a 
wide range the deflections are proportional to the potential 
difference producing them. The needle b charged to a potential 
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of so to aoo volts by means of a dry pUe or voltaic battery, or 
from a Ughting circuit. To facilitate the communication of 
the charge to the needle, the quartz fibre and its attachments 
are rendered conductive by a thin film of solution of hygroscopic 
salt such as calcium chloride. The lightness of the needle enables 
the instrument to be moved without feaf of damaging the suspen¬ 
sion. The upper end of the quartz fibre is rotated by a torsion 
head, and a metal cover serves to screen the instrumentfrom stray 
electrostatic fields. With a quartz fibre o'oog mm. thidc and 
6o mm. long, the needle being charged to no volts, the period 
and swing of the needle was i8 seconds. With the scale at a 
distance of two metres, a deflection of 130 mm. was produced by 
an electromotive force of o-i volt. By using a quartz fibre of 
about half the above diameter the sensitiveness was much 
increased. An instrument of this form is valuable in measuring 
small alternating currents by the fall of potential produced 
down a known resistance. In the same way it may be employed 
to measure high potentials by measuring the fall of potential 
down a fraction of a known non-inductive resistance. In this 
last case, however, the capacity of the electrometer used must be 
small, otherwise an error is introduced.* 

See, in addition to ereferenoes already given, A. Gray, Absolute 
Measurements in Electricity and Magnetism (l^ndoi^ 1888), vol. i. 
p. 254; A. Winkelraann, Handbuch der Physik (Breslau, 1905), 
PP’ which contains a large number of references to ori^nal 

papers on electrometers. (]. A. F.) 

electron, the name suggested by Dr G. J^ohnstone Stoney 
in 1891 for the natural unit of electricity to which he had drawn 
attention in 1874, and subsequently applied to the ultra- 
atomic particles carrying negative charges of electricity, of which 
Profes.sor Sir J. J. Thomson proved in 1897 that the cathode 
rays consisted. The electrons, which Thomson at first called 
corpuscles, are point charges of negative electricity, their in¬ 
ertia showing them to have a mass equal to about -^xsts that of 
the hydrogen atom. They are apparently derivable from all 
kinds of matter, and are believed to be components at any rate 
of the chemical atom. The electronic theory of the chemical 
atom supposes, in fact, that atoms are congeries of electrons 
in rapid orbital motion. The size of the electron is to that of an 
atom roughly in the ratio of a pin’s head to the dome of St 
Paul’s cathedral. The electron is always associated with the unit 
charge of negative electricity, and it has been suggested that 
its inertia is wholly electrical. For further detSs see the 
articles on Electricity ; Magnetism j Matter ; Radio- 
ACTiviw; Conduction, Electric; The Electron Theory, E. 
Fournier d’Albe (London, 1907); and the original papiers of 
Dr G. Johnstone Stoney, Proc. Brit. Ass. (Belfast, August 1874), 
“ On the Physical Units of Nature,” and Trans. Royal Dublin 
5 o«Vfy (1891), 4, p. 583. 

ELECTROPHORUS, an instrument invented by Alessandro 
Volta in 1775, ^>7 which mechanical work is transformed into 
electrostatic charge by the aid of a small initial charge of electri¬ 
city. The operation depends on the facts of electrostatic in¬ 
duction discovered by John Canton in 1753, and, independently, 
by J. K- Wilcke in 176 a (see Electricity). Volta, m a letter 
to J. Priestley on the loth of June 1775 (s®® Collezione deW opere, 
ed. 1816, vol. i. p. 118), described the invention of a device 
he called an elettroforo perpetuo, based on the fact that a con¬ 
ductor held near an electrified body and touched by the finger 
was found, when withdrawn, to possess an electric charge of 
opposite sign to that of the dectrified body. His electrophorus 
in one form consisted of a disk of non-conducting material, such 
as pitch or resin, placed between two metd sheets, one being 
provided with an insulating handle. For the pitch or resin 
may be substituted a sheet of glass, ebonite, mdiarubber or 
any other good dielectric placed upon a metallic sheet, called 
the sole-plate. To use the apparatus the surface of the dielectric 
is rubbed with a piece of warm flannel, silk or catskin, so as to 
electrify it, and the upper metal plate is then placed upon it. 
Owing to the irregularities in the surfaces of the dielectric and 
upper plate the two are only in contact at a few points, and owing 

' ^ J- A' Fleming, JIanibook for the Electrical Laboratory and 
Testing Room, vol. i, p. 448 (London, 1901). 
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to the insdating qudity of the dielectric its surface electrical 
charge cannot move over it, It Iheiefore acts inductively upon 
the upper plate and induces on tiie adjacent surface an electric 
charge of opposite sign. Suppose, for instance, tiut the dielectric 
is a ^te of resin rubbed with catskin, it will then be negatively 
electrified and will act by induction on the upper plate across 
the film of air separating the uj^r resin surface and lower 
surface of the uppw metal plate. If' the upper plate is touched 
with the finger or connected to earth for a moment, a negative 
charge will escape from the metal [date to earth at that moment 
The arrangement thus constitutes a condenshr; the uppn plate 
on its under surface carries a char^ of positive electricity and 
the resin plate a charge of negative electricity' on its upper 
surface, the air film between t^m being the dielectric of the 
condenser. If, therefore, the upper plate is elevated, mechanicai 
work has to be done to separate t^ two electric charges. Ac¬ 
cordingly on raising the upper plate, the charge on it, in old- 
fashioned nomenclature, becomes free and can be communicated 
to any other insulated conductor at a lower potential, the upper 
plate thereby becoming more or less discharged. On plying 
the upper plate again on the resin and touching it for a moment, 
the process can be repeated, and so at the expense of mechanical 
work done in lifting the upper plate against the mutual attraction 
of two electric charges of opposite sign, an indefinitely large 
electric charge can be accumulated and given to any other 
suitable conductor. In course of time, however, the surface charge 
of the resin becomes dissipated and it then has to be again excited. 
To avoid the necessity for touching the upper plate every time 
it is put do-wn on the resin, a metal pin may be brought through 
the insulator from the sole-plate so that each time that the 
upper plate is put down on the resin it is automatically connected 
to earth. We are thus able by a process of merely lifting the 
upper plate repeatedly to convey a large electrical charge to 
some conductor starting from the small charge produced by 
friction on the resin. The above explanation does not take into 
account the function of the sole-plate, which is important. The 
sole-plate serves to increase the electrical capacity of the upper 
plate when placed down upon the resin or excited insulator. 
Hence when so placed it takes a larger charge. When touched 
by the finger the upper plate is brought to zero potential. If 
then the upper plate is lifted by its insulating handle its capacity 
becomes diminished. Since, however, it carries with it the cbaige 
it had when resting on the resin, its potential becomes increased 
as its capacity becomes less, and it therefore rises to a high 
potential, ud will give a spark if the knuckle is approached to 
It when it is lifted after having been touched and raised. 

The study of Volta’s electrophorus at once suggested the 
performance of these cyclical operations by some form of rota¬ 
tion instead of elevation, and led to the invention of various 
forms of doubler or multiplier. The instrument was thus the 
first of a long series of machines for converting mechanietd work 
into electrostatic energy, and the predecessor of the modem 
type of influence machine (see Electrical Machine). Volta 
himself de-yised a double and reciprocal electrophorus and also 
made mention of the subject of multiplying condensers in a paper 
published in the Phil. Trans, for 1782 237, and appenifix, 

p. vii.). He states, however, that the use of a conomser in 
connexion with an electrophorus to make evident and multiply 
weak charges was due to T. Cavallo (Phil. Trans., 1788). 

For further information see S. P. Thompson, “ The Influence 
Machine from 1788 to 1888,” Joum. Inst. Tel. Eng., 1888, 17, p. 569. 
Many references to original papers connected with the electrophorus 
will be found in A. Winkehnann’s Handbuch der Physih (Bieslan, 
1905), vol. iv. p. 48. |j. A, F.) 

ELECTROPLATING, the art of depositing metals by the 
electric current. In the article Electrolysis it is shown how 
the passage of an electric current through a solution containing 
metallic ions involves the deposition of me metal on tiie cathode. 
Sometimes the metal is deposited in a pulverulent form, at o&ers 
as a firm tenacious film, the nature of the deposit being dependent 
upon the particular metal, the concentration of the solution, the 
difference of potential between the electrodes, and other experi¬ 
mental conditions. As the durability of the electeo-deposited 
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coat on plated wares of all kinds is of the utmost importance, 
the greatest care must lx taken to ensure its com^te adhesion. 
This can only be elected if the surface of the metal on which 
the deposit is to be made is chemically dean. Grease must 
be removed by potadi, whiting or other means, and tarnish 
by an add or potassium cyanide, washing in pldity of water 
being resorted to after each operation. The vats for depositing 
may be of enamelled iron, slate, glazed earthenware, glass, 
le^-lined wood, &c. The current densities and potential 
difierences frequently used for some of the commoner metals 
ate given in the following table, taken from M'Millaa’s TrtaUse 
on ElectrometdlMrp. It must be remembered, however, that 
variations in conditions modify the electromotive force required 
for any given process. For example, a rise in temperature of 
the bath causes an increase in its conductivity, so that a lower 
E.M.F. will suffice to give the required current density; on the 
other hand, an dPnarmally great distance between the electrodes, 
or a diminutbn in addity of an acid bath, or in the strength of 
the solution used, will increase the resistance, and so require 
the application of a higher E.M.F. 


Metal. 

Amperes. 


Per sq. decimetre 
of Cathode 
Surface. 

Per sq.in. of 
Cathode 
Surface. 

Antimony 

0-4-0-5 

0*02-0 *03 


Brass .... 

0-5-0-8 

o*o3-o*05 


Copper, acid bath 


o-oGj-O'io 


„ alkaline bath . 

o*3-o**5 

O«02-0*03 


Gold .... 

0»1 

0*006 


Iron .... 

0*5 

0*03 


Nickel, at first 

I-4-1-5 

o*o9“0*io 


„ after . 

0*2.0‘3 

0*015-0*02 


„ on zinc 

0-4 

0-025 


Silver .... 

o-a-o«5 

0*015-0*03 


Zinc .... 

o'3-o'O 

0*02-0*04 



Large objects are suspended in the tanks by hooks or wires, 
care being taken to shift their position and so avoid wire-marks. 
Small objects are often heaped together in perforated trays or 
ladles, the cathode connecting-rod being buried in the midst of 
them. These require constant shifting because the objects are 
in contact at many points, and because the top ones shield those 
below from the depositing action of the current. ■ Hence processes 
have been patented in which the objects to be plated are suspended 
in revolving drums between the anodes, the rotation of the drum 
causing theconstantrenewalof surfaces and affording a burnishing 
action at the same time. Care must be taken not to expose goods 
in the plating-bath to too high a current density, else they may 
be “ burnt ” ; they must never be exposed one at a time to thio 
full anode surface, with the current flowing in an empty bath, 
but either one piece at a time should be replaced, or some of the 
anodes should be transferred temporarily to the place of the 
cathodes, in order to distribute the current over a sufficient 
cathode-area. Burnt deposits are dark-cotoured, or even pul¬ 
verulent and useless. The strength of the current may also 
be regulated by introducing lengths of German silver or iron 
wire, carbon rod, or other i^rior conductors in the path of the 
current, and a series of such resistances should always be provided 
close to the tanks. Ammeters to measure the volume, and volt¬ 
meters to determine the pressure of current supplied to the baths, 
should also be provided. Very irregular surfaces may require 
the use of specuilly shaped anodes in order that the distance 
between the electrodes may be fairly uniform, otherwise the 
portion of the cathode lying nearest to the anode may receive 
an undue share of the current, and therefore a greater thickness 
of coat. Supplementary anodes are sometimes used in difficult 
cases of this kind. Large metallic surfaces (especially external 
surfaces^ are sometimes plated by means of a “ doctor,” which, 
in its simplest form, is a bru^ consttmtly wetted with the 
electrolyte, with kwMtinode buried amid the hairs or bristles; 
this bnish is painted slowly over the surface of the metal to be 
Coated, Which asust be connected to tiie negative terminal of the 


electrical genemtor. Under these conditions electrolysis of the 
solution in the brush takes place. Iron ships’ plates have recently 
been coated with cc^per m sections (to prevent the adhesion of 
barnacles^ by building up a temporary trough against the side 
of the ship, making Ae thoroughly cleansed plate act both as 
cathode and as one side 6f the trough. Decorative plating-work 
in several colours (e.g. “ parcel-gildmg ”) is effected by painting 
apMtion of an object with a stopping-out (i.e. a non-conducting) 
varnish, such as copal varnish, so that this portion is not ooated. 
The varnish is then removed, a different design stopped out, and 
another metal deposited. By varying this process, designs in 
metals of different colours may readily be obtained. 

Reference must be made to the textbooks (see Elsctro- 
CHEinsTRY) for a fuller account of the very varied solutions emd 
methods employed for electroplating wWi silver, gold, copper, 
iron and niuei. It should be mentioned here, however, that 
solutioix which would dejnsit their metal on any object by simple 
immersion should not be generally used for electroplating that 
object, as the resulting (uposit is usually non-adhesive. For 
this reason the acid copper-bath is not used for iron or zinc 
objects, a bath containing copper cyanide or 
oxide dissolved in potassium cyanide being 
substituted. This solution, being an inferior 
conductor of electricity, requires a much higher 
electromotive force to drive the current tlirough 
it, and is therefore more costly in use. It is, 
however, commonly employed hot, whereby its 
resistance is reduced. Ztnc is commonly de¬ 
posited by electrolysis on iron or steel goods 
which would ordinarily be “ galvanized,” but 
which for any reason may not conveniently be 
treated by the method of immersion in fused 
zinc. The zinc cyanide bath may be used 
for small objects, but for heavy goods the 
sulphate bath is employed. Sherard Cowper- 
Coles patented a process in which, working 
with a high current density, a lead anode is used, and 
powdered zinc is kept suspended in the solution to main¬ 
tain the poportion of zinc in the electrolyte, and so to 
guard against the gradual acidification of the bath. Cobalt 
is deposited by a method analogous to that used for its sister- 
metal nickeL Flatiram, palladium and tin arc occasionally 
deposited for special purposes. In the deposition of gold the 
cdlQiar of the deposit is influenced by the presence of impurities 
in the solution; when copper is present, some is deposited with 
the gold, imparting, to it a reddish colour, whilst a little silver 
gives it a greenish shade. Thus so-called coloured-gold deposits 
may be produced by the judicious introduction of suitable 
impurities. Even pure gold, it may be noted, is darker Or liglfler 
in colour according as a stronger or a weaker current is used. 
The electro-deposition of brass —^mainly on iron ware, such as 
bedstead tubes—^is now very widely practised, the bath employed 
being a mixture iff copper, tine and potassium cyanides, the 
proportions of which vary according to the character of the brass 
required, and to the mode of treatment. The colour depends 
in part upon tiie proportion of copper and zinc, and in part upon 
the current density, weaker currents tending to produce a redder 
or yellower metoL Odier alloys may be produced, such as bronze, 
or German silver, by selecting solutions (usually cyanides) from 
which the current is able to deposit the constituent metals 
simultaneously. 

Electrolysis has in a few instances been applied to processes 
of manufacture. For example, Wilde produced copper printing 
surfaces for calico printing-rollers and the like by immersing 
rotating iron cylinders as cathodes in a copper bath. Elmore, 
Dumoulin, Cowper-Coles and others have prepwed copper 
cylinders and plates by depositing copper on rotating mantis 
with special arrangements. Others have arranged a means of 
obtaining hig^i conductivity wire from cathode-copper without 
fusion, by depositing the metal in the fonn of a spiral strip on 
a cy^d«, tie strip being subsequently drawn down in the 
usual way ; at present, however, the ordinary methods of wire 
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productio9 aie found to be cheaper. J. W. Swan (Jtmrn. Jntl, 
Elec. Eng., .1898^ vol. xxyii. >p. 16) sbO'worked ouit, but did not 
proceed with, a process in ‘sdiicbi a copper wire whilst receiving 
a deposit of copper was .continuQUsty passed through the draw* 
plate, and thus indefinitely extendi in length. ^wper-Coles 
{Joum. Inst. Elec, fing., 1898, ay, p. 99) very succeasf^y 
produced true parabolic redectois for projectors, by depositing 
cqjper uponcarefully ground and polbhed glass surkoes rendered 
conductive by a film of deposited sliver. 

ELECTROSOOPE, an instrument for detecting differences of 
electric potential and hence electrification. The earliest form 
of scientific electroscope was the versorium 
or electrical needle of William Gilbert (1544- 
1603), the celebrated author of the treatise 
De magnete (see ELBcrsiciTY). .It consisted 
simply of a light metallic needle balanced on 
a pivot like a compass needle. Gilbert em¬ 
ployed it to prove that numerous other 
bodies besides amber are susceptible of being 
electrified by friction.^ In this case the 
visible indication consisted in the attraction 
eiferted between the electrified body and the 
light pivoted needle which was acted upon 
and electrified by induction. The next im¬ 
provement was the invention of simple forms 
of repulsion electroscope. Two similarly 
electrified bodies repel each other. Benjamin 
Jfrankiin employed the repulsion of two linen 
threads, C. F. de C. du Kay, J. Canton, W. 
Henley and others devised the pith ball, or 
double straw electroscope (fig. i). T. Cavallo 
about 1770 employed two fine silver wires 
terminating in pith balls suspended in a glass 
,, , , vessel having strips of tin-foil pasted down 
^ (%■ *)• object of the thimble- 

shaped dome was to keep moisture from the 
stem from which the pith balls were supported, so that the 
apparatus could be used in the open air even in the rainy 
weather. Abraham Uennet (Pkil, Trans., 1787, 77, p. 26) 
invented the modem form of gold-leaf eliectroscope. Inside 
a glass shade be fixed to an insulated wire a puu: of strips 
of gold-leaf (fig. 3). The wire terminated in a plate or 
knob outside the vessel. When on electrified body was held 
near or in contact with the knob, repulsion of the gold leaves 
ensued. Volta added the condenser {Pkil. Tram., 1782), 
which greatly increased the power of the instrument. M. 



Fig. 2.—Cavallo’s Electroscope. Fio. 3.—Sennet’s Electro. 


scope. 

Faraday, however, showed long subsequently that to bestow 
upon the indications of such an electroscope definite meaning 

‘ See' the English translation by the Gilbert Club oi GUbeit’s De 
magntte, p. 49 (London, 1900). 
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it was necessary to,place *'cgrlinder of meiallicigeuee oonneeted 
to the earth inside the. vessel eir better atii), te iUne ithe glass 
shade with tin-foil connected to the earth and obseiive tkwugh 
a hole the indications of the igold leaves (fig< 4)11 -loavaBiof 
aluminium foil may with advaotage be substituted fpr gold-rieaf, 
and a scale is sometimes added to indicate .the angular divetgenoe 
of the leaves. < . ••.i, 

The uses of an electroscope are, ifiraf, to asoertaia if any body 
is in ,a state of electrification, and secondly, to indicate the sign 
of that.charge. In connexion'with^ the modem stqdy of radio¬ 
activity, the electroscope has become an: instrument of 
usefulness, hir outsiualling the < spectraseepe in sensibility. 
Radio-active bodies ore chiefly recognized by the power they 
possess of rendering the air in thmr neighbouiheod conductive ; 
hence the electroscope detects the presence of a radio-active body 
by losing an electric charge given to it more qbicidy than it 
would otherwise do. A third great use of the electroscope is 
therefore to detect electric conductivity either in the air or in 
any other body. 

To detect electrification it is best to charge the electroscope 
by induction. If an electrified body is held near the goid-1^ 
electroscope the leaves diverge with electricity of the same sign 
os that of the body being tested. If, witliout removing the 
electrified body, the plate or knob of the electroscope is touched, 
the leaves collapse. If the electroscope is insulated once more and 
the electrified body removed, the leaves 
again diverge with electricity of the 
opposite sign to that of tlie b^y being 
tested. The sign of charge is then deter¬ 
mined by holding near the electroscope a 
glass rod rubbed with silk or a sealing- 
wax rod rubbed with flannel. If the 
approach of the glass rod causes Ae 
leaves in their final state to collapse, 
then the charge in the rod was positive, 
but if it causes them to expand still 
more the cliarge was negative, and vice 
versa for the sealing-wax rod. When 
employing a Volta condensing electro¬ 
scope, tlie following is the method of 
procedure:—The top of the electro¬ 
scope consists of a flat, smooth plate 
of lacquered brass on which anotlier plate of brass rests, 
separated from it by tliree minute fragments of glass or 
shellac, or a film of shellac varnish. If the eiegtrifi^ body 
is touched against the upper plate,whilst at the .same time the 
lower plate is put to earth, the condenser formed of ti^ two plates 
and the film of air or varnish becomes cliarged with positive 
electricity on tlie one plate and negative on the other, On in¬ 
sulating the lower plate and raising the upper plate by the gloss 
handle, tlie capacity of the condenser formed by the plates is 
vastly decreased, but since the charge on the lower plate Mudipg 
the gold leaves attached to it remains tlie same, os the capacity 
of the system is reduced the potential is raised and therefore the 
gold leaves diverge widely. Volta made use of su< 4 i.'ftn_ electro¬ 
scope in his celebrated experiments (1790-1800) to prove that 
metals placed in contact with one another are brought to different 
potentials, in other words to prove the existence of so-called 
contact electricity. He was assisted to detect the small potential 
differences then in question by the use of a multiplying conflenser 
or revolving doubler (see Electrical MaiCHIne). To employ the 
electroscope as a means of detecting radio-activky, we-l»ve first 
to test the leakage quality of tiie electroscope itself. Fofmerljr 
it was usual to insulate the rod of the electroscope by passing it 
through a hole in a cork or mass of sulphur .fixed in the top of 
the glass vessel within which the gold leaves were suspended. 
A further improvement consisted in passing the metal wire, to 
which the gold leaves were attached Arough.a glass tube much 
wider than the rod, the latter being fixed concentrically in the 
glass tube by means of solid shellac melted and .roiViin, This 
msulation, however, is not sufficiently good for an electroscope 
intended for the detection of rsdio-activity; for this purpose 
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Fig. 


S-— Curie’s Elec¬ 
troscope. 


it must be such that the leaves will remain for hours or days in 
a state of steady divergence when an electrical charge has been 
given to them. 

In their researches on radio-activity M. and Mme P. Curie 
employed an electroscope made as follows:—A metal case 
(fig. 5), having two holes in its sides, has a vertical brass strip B 
attached to the inside of the lid by a block of sulphur SS or any 
other good insulator. Joined to the strip is a transverse wire 
terminating at one end in a knob C, 
and at the other end in a condenser 
plate P'. The strip B carries also a 
strip of gold-leaf L, and the metal case 
is connected to earth. If a charge is 
given to the electroscope, and if any 
radio-active material is placed on a 
condenser plate P attached to the 
outer case, then this substance be¬ 
stows conductivity on the air between the plates P and P', 
and the charge of the electroscope begins to leak away. The 
collapse of the gold-lMf is observed through an aperture in 
the case by a microscope, and the time taken by the gold- 
leaf to fall over a certain distance is proportional to the 
ionizing current, that is, to the intensity of the radio-activity 
of the substance. 

A very similar form of electroscope was employed by J. P. L. J. 
Elster and H. F. K. Geitel (fig. 6), and also by C. T. R. Wilson 
(see Proc. Roy. Soc., 1901, 68, p. 152). A metal box has a metal 
strip B suspended from a block or insulator by means of a bit of 
sulphur or amber S, and to it is fastened a strip of gold-leaf L. 
The electroscope is provided with a charging rod C. In a dry 
atmosphere sulphur or amber is an early perfect insulator, 
and hence if the air in the interior of the box is kept dry by 
calcium chloride, the electroscope will hold its charge for a 
long time. Any divergence or collapse of the gold-leaf can be 
viewed by a microscope through an aperture in the side of the 
case. 

Another type of sensitive electroscope is one devised by 
C. T. R. Wilson {Proc. Cam. Phil. Soe., 1903,12, part 2). It con¬ 
sists (d A metal box placed on a tilting stand (fig. 7). At one end 
is an insulated plate P kept at a potential of 200 volts or so above 
the earth by a battery. At the other end is an insulated metal 
wire having attached to it a thin strip of gold-leaf L. If the plate 
P is electrified it attracts the strip which stretches out towards it. 
Before use the strip is for one moment connected to the case, and 
the arrangement is then tilted until the strip extends at a certain 
angle. If then the strip of gold-leaf is raised or lowered in potential 
it moves to or from the plate P, and its movement can be observed 
by a niicroscope through a hole in the side of the box. There b 
a particular angle of tilt of the case which gives a maximum 
sensitiveness. Wilson found that with the plate electrified to 
207 volts and with a tilt of the case of 30°, if the gold-leaf was 
raised one volt in potential above the case, it moved over zoo 



Fio. 6.—Elster and 
Geitel Electroscope. 



Fig. 7. —Wilson’s Electroscope. 


divbions of the micrometer scale in the eye-piece of the micro¬ 
scope, 54 divisions.being equal to one millimetre. In using the 
instrument the insulated rod to which the gold-leaf b attached 
is connected to the conductor, the potential of which is being 
examined. In the use of all these electroscopic instruments it 
b essential to bear injiind (as first pointed out by Lord Kelvin) 
that what a gcdd-leaf electroscc^ re^ly indicates b the difference 
of potential between the gold-leaf and the solid walls enclosing 


the air space in which they move.* If these enclosing walls are 
made of anything else than perfectly conducting materiid, then 
the indications of the instrument may be uncertain and meaning¬ 
less. As already mentioned, Faraday remedied thb defect by 
coating the inside of die glass vessel in which the gold-leaves were 
suspended to form an tilectroscope with tinfoil (see fig. 4). 
In spite of these admonitions all but a few instrument makers 
have continued to make the vicious type of instrument consbting 
of a pair of gold-leaves suspended within a glass shade or bottle, 
no means being provided for keeping the walb of the vessel 
continually at zero potential. 

See J. Clerk Maxwell, TrtBiise on Electricity and Magnetism, vol. 1 . 
p. 300 (2nd ed., Oxford, 1881); H. M. Noad, A Manual of Electricity, 
vol, i. p. 25 (London, 1835); E. Rutherford, Radio-activity. 

(J.A. F.) 

ELECTROSTA’TICS, the name given' to that department of 
electrical science in which the phenomena of electricity at rest 
are considered. Besides their ordin^ condition all bodies are 
capable of being thrown into a physical state in which they are 
said to be electrified or charged with electricity. When in this 
condition tiiey become sources of electric force, and the space 
round them in which thb force is manifested is called an “ electric 
field ” (see Ei-ECTRiaTY). Electrified bodies exert mechanical 
forces on each other, creating or tending to create motion, and 
also induce electric charges on neighbouring surfaces. 

The reader possessed of no previous knowledge of electrical 
phenomena will best appreciate the meaning of the terms em¬ 
ployed by the aid of a few simple experiments. For this purpose 
the following apparatus should be provided;—(i) two small 
metal tea-trays and some clean dry tumblers, the latter preferably 
varnished with shellac vambh made with alcohol free from 
water; (2) two sheets of ebonite rather larger than the tea-trays; 
(3) a rod of sealing-wax or ebonite and a glass tube, also some 
pieces of silk and flannel; (4) a few small gill pith balls suspended 
by dry silk threads ; (5) a gold-leaf electroscope, and, if possible, 
a simple form of quadrant electrometer (.see Electroscope and 
Electrometer) ; (6) some brass balls mounted on the ends 
of ebonite penholders, and a few tin canisters. With the aid 
of thb apparatus, the principal facts of electrostatics can be 
experimentally verified, as follows:— 

Experiment /.—Place one tea-tray bottom side uppermost 
upon three warm tumblers as legs. Rub the sheet of ebonite 
vigorously with warm flannel and lay it rubbed side downwards 
on the top of the tray. Touch the tray with the finger for an 
instant, and lift up the ebonite without letting the liand touch 
the tray a second time. ’The tray is then found to be electrified. 
If a suspended gilt pith ball is held near it, the ball will first be 
attracted and Bien repelled. If small fragments of paper are 
scattered on the tray and then the other tray held in the hand over 
them, they will fly up and down rapidly. If the knuckle is 
approached to the electrified tray, a small spark will be seen, and 
afterwards the tray will be found to be dbcharged or unelectrified. 
If the electrified tray b touched with the sealing-wax or ebonite 
rod, it will not be discharged, but if touched with a metal wire, 
the hand, or a damp thread, it is discharged at once. This shows 
that some bodies are conductors and others non-conductors or 
insulators of electricity, and that bodies can be electrified by 
friction and impart their electric charge to other bodies. A 
charged conductor supported on a non-conductor retains its 
charge. It b then said to be insulated. 

Experiment II. —Arrange two tea-trays, each on dry tumblers 
as before. Rub the sheet of ebonite with flannel, lay it face 
downwards on one tray, touch that tray with the finger for a 
moment and lift up the ebonite sheet, rub it again, and lay it 
face downwards on the second tray and leave it there. Then 
take two suspended gilt pith balb and touch them {a) both 
against one tray; they wi)' be found to repel each other; (b) 
touch one against one tray and the other against the other tray, 
and they will be found to attract each other. Thb proves the 
existence of two kinds of electricity, called positive and negative. 

* Sec Lord Kelvin, " Report on Electrometers and Electrostatic 
Measurements,” Brit. Assoc. Report for 1867, or Lord Kelvin’s 
Reprint of Papers on Electrostatics and Magnetism, p. 260. 
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The first tea>tray is positively electrified, and the second 
negatively. If an insulated brass bidl is toudied against the 
first tray and then against the knob or plate of the electroscope, 
the gold leaves will diverge. If the boll is discharged and 
touched against the other tray, and then afterwards against 
the previously charged electroscope,*the leaves will collapse. 
This shows ttet the two electricities neutralize each other’s 
effect when imparted equally to the same conductor. 

Experiment 111 . —Let one tray be insulated as before, and 
the electrified sheet of ebonite held over it, but not allowed to 
touch the tray. If the ebonite is withdrawn without touching 
the tray, the latter will be found to be unelectrified. If whilst 
holding the ebonite sheet over the tray the latter is also touched 
with an insulated brass ball, then this ball when removed and 
tested with the electroscope will be found to be negatively 
electrified. The sign of the electrification imparted to the electro¬ 
scope when so charged—that is, whether positive or negative— 
can be determined by rubbing the sealing-wax rod with flannel 
and the gloss rod with silk, and approaching them gently to the 
electroscope one at a time. The sealing-wax so treated is 
electrified negatively or resinously, and the glass with positive 
or vitreous electricity. Hence if the electrified sealing-wax rod 
makes the leaves collapse, the electroscopic charge is positive, 
but if the glass rod does the same, the electroscopic charge is 
negative. Again, if, whilst holding the electrified ebonite over 
the tray, wc touch the latter for a moment and then withdraw 
the ebonite sheet, the tray will be found to be positively electrified. 
The electrified ebonite is .said to act by “ electrostatic induction ” 
on the tray, and creates on it two induced charges, one of positive 
and the otdier of negative electricity. The last goes to earth when 
the tray is touched, and the first remains when the tray is insulated 
and the ebonite withdrawn. 

Experiment IV. —Place a tin canister on a warm tumbler and 
connect it by a wire with the gold-leaf electroscope. Charge 
positively a brass ball held on an ebonite stem, and introduce 
it, without touching, into the canister. The leaves of the electro¬ 
scope will diverge with positive electricity. Withdraw the ball 
and the leaves will collapse. Replace the ball again and touch 
the outside of the canister; the leaves will collapse. If then 
the ball be withdrawn, the leaves will diverge a second time 
with negative electrification. If, Iwfore withdrawing the ball, 
after touching the outside of the canister for a moment the ball 
is touched against the inside of the canister, then on withdrawing 
it the ball and canister are found to be discharged. Thb experi¬ 
ment proves that when a charged body acts by induction on 
an insulated conductor it causes an electrical separation to take 
place : electricity of opposite sign is drawn to the side nearest 
the inducing body, and that of like sign is repelled to the remote 
side, and these quantities are equal in amount. 

Seat of the Electric Charge. —^So far we have spoken of electric 
charge as if it resided on the conductors which are electrified. 
The work of Benjamin Franklin, Henry Cavendish, Michael 
Faraday and J. Clerk Maxwell demonstrated, however, that 
all electric charge or electrification of conductors consists simply 
in the establishment of a physical state in the surrounding 
insulator or dielectric, which state is variously called electric 
strain, electric displacement or electric polarization. Under the 
action of the same or identical electric forces the intensity of 
this state in various insulators is determined by a quality of 
them called their dielectric constant, specific inductive capacity 
or inductivity. In the next place we must notice that electrifica¬ 
tion is a measurable magnitude and in electrostatics is estimated 
in terms of a unit called the electrostatic unit of electric quantity. 
In the absolute C.G.S. system this unit quantity is defined as 
follows:—If We consider a very small electrified spherical con¬ 
ductor, experiment shows that it exerts a repulsive force upon 
another similar and similarly electrified body. Cavendish and 
C. A. Coulomb proved that this mechanical force varies inversely 
as the square of the distance between the centres of the spheres. 
The unit of mechanical force in the “centimetre, gramme, 
second ” (C.G.S.) system of units is the dyne, which is, approxi¬ 
mately equal to 1/981 part of the weight of one gramme. A 
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very small sphere is said then to possess a charge of one electttr- 
static unit of quantity, when it repels ano^er similar and 
similarly electrified body with a force of one dyne, the centres 
being at a distanix of one centimetre, provided that the spheres 
are in vacuo or immersed in some insuktor, the dielectric constant 
of which is taken as unity. If the two small conducting spheres 
are placed with centres at a distance d centimetres, and immersed 
in an insulator of dielectric constant K, and carry charges of 
Q and Q' electrostatic units respectively, measured as above 
described, then the mechanical force between them is equal 
to QQ'/KiP dynes. For constant charges, and distances Hie 
mechanical force is inversely as the dielectric constant. 

Electric Force. —If a sm^l conducting body is charged with 
Q electrostatic units of electricity, and placed in any electric 
field at a point where the electric force has a value E, it will be 
subject to a mechanical force equal to Q£ dynes, tending to 
move in It the direction of the resultant electric force. This 
provides us with a definition of a unit of electric force, for it is 
the strength of an electric field at that point where a small 
conductor carrying a unit charge is acted upon by unit mechanical 
force, assuming the dielectric constant of the surrounding 
medium to be unity. To avoid unnecessary complications we 
shall assume this latter condition in all the following discussion, 
which is equivalent simply to assuming that all our electrical 
measurements are made in air or in vacuo. 

Owing to the confusion introduced by the employment of the 
term force. Maxwell and other writers sometimes use the words 
electromotive intensity instead of electric force. The reader should, 
however, notice that what is generally called electric force is the 
analogue in electricity of the so-called acceleration of gravity 
in mechanics, whilst electrification or quantity of electricity 15 
analogous to mass. If a mass of M grammes be placed in the 
earth’s field at a place where the acceleration of gravity has a 
value g centimetres per second, then the mechanic^ force acting 
on it and pulling it downwards is Mg dynes. In the same 
manner, if an electrified body carries a positive charge Q electro¬ 
static units and is placed in an electric field at a place where 
the electric force or electromotive intensity has a value E units, 
it is urged in the direction of the electric force with a mechanical 
force equal to QE dynes. We must, however, assume that the 
charge Q is so small that it does not sensibly disturb the original 
electric field, and that the dielectric constant of the insulator 
is unity. 

Faraday introduced the important and useful conception of 
lines and tubes of electric force. If we consider a veiy small 
conductor charged with a unit of positive electricity to be placed 
in an electric field, it will move or tend to move under the actior) 
of the electric force in a certain direction. The path described 
by it when removed from the action of gravity and all other 
physical forces is called a line of electric force. We may other¬ 
wise define it by saying that a line of electric force is a line so 
drawn in a field of electric force that its direction coincides at 
every point with tlie resultant electric force at that point. Let 
any line drawn in an electric field be divided up into smml elements 
of length. We can take the sum of all the products of the length 
of each element by the resolved part of the electric force in its 
direction. This sum, or integral, is called the “ line integral of 
electric force ’’ or the electromotive force (E.M.F.) along this line. 
In some cases the value of this electromotive force between two 
points or conductors is independent of the precise path selected, 
and it is then called the potential difference (P.D.) of the two 
points or conductors. We may define the term potential 
difference otherwise by saying that it is the work done in carrying 
a small conductor charged with one unit of electricity from one 
point to the other in a direction opposite to that in which it 
would move under the electric forces If left to itself. 

Electric Poiential.—Suppose then that we have a conductor 
charged with electricity, we may imagine its surface to be divided 
up into small unequal areas, each of which carries a unit charge 
of electricity. If we consider lines of electric force to be drawn 
from the boundaries of these areas, they will cut up the space 
round the conductor into tubular surfaces called tubes of electric 
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force, and each tube will ipring from an area of the conductor 
carrying a unit electric charge. Hence the charge on the con¬ 
ductor can be measured by the number Of unit electric tubes 
springing from it. In the next place we may consider the charged 
body to be surrounded by a luunber of cloud surfaces, such tMt 
the potential difierence between any point on one surface and 
the-earth b the same. These surfaces are called “ equipotential ” 
or “ level surfaces,” and we may so locate them that the potential 
difference between two adjacent surfaces b one unit of potential; 
that is, it requires one absolute unit of work (i erg) to move a 
small body charged with one unit of electricity from one surface 
to the next. These enclosing surfaces, therefore, cut up the space 
into shelb of potential, and divide up the tubes of force into 
electric ceUs. The surface of a charged conductor b an equi¬ 
potential surface, because when the electric charge is in equili¬ 
brium there b no tendency for electricity to move from one part 
to the other. 

We arbitrarily call the potential of the earth zero, since all 
p>otential difference is relative and there is no absolute potential 
any more than absolute level. We call the difference of potential 
between a charged conductor and the earth the potential of the 
conductor. Hence when a body is charged positively its poten¬ 
tial is raised above that of the earth, and when negatively it is 
lowered beneath that of the earth. Potential in a certain 
sense is to electricity as difference of level b to liquids or 
difference of temperature to heat. It must be noted, how¬ 
ever, that potential b a mere mathematical concept, and 
has no objective existence like difference of level, nor is it 
capable per se of producing physical changes in bodies, such 
as those which are brought about by rise of temperature, apart 
from any question of difference of temperature. There is, 
however, this similarity between them. Electricity tends to 
flow from places of high to places of low potential, water to flow 
down hill, and heat to move from places of high to places of low 
temperature. Returning to the case of the charged body with 
the space around it cut up into electric cells by the tubes of force 
and shelb of potential, it is obvious that the number of these 
cells is represented by the product QV, where Q b the charge and 
V the potential of the body in electrostatic units. An electrified 
conductor b a store of energy, and from the definition of potential 
it b clear that the work done in increasing the charge 7 of a 
conductor whose potential is v by a small amount dg, b vdq, 
and since this added charge increases in turn the potential, 
it b easy to prove that the work done in charging a conductor 
with Q units to a potential V units is 4 QV units of work. Accord¬ 
ingly the number of electric cells into which tiie space round b cut 
up is equal to twice the energy stored up, or each cell contains 
half a unit of energy. This harmonizes with the fact tiiat the 
real seat of the energy of electrification is the dielectric or in¬ 
sulator surrounding the charged conductor.* 

We have next to notice three important facts in electrostatics 
and SOTne consequences flowing therefrom. 

(i.) Eleciriod Equilibrium and Potentid. —If there be any 
number of charged conductors in a field, the electrification on 
them being in equilibrium or at rest, the surface of each conductor 
is an. equipotential surface. For since electricity tends to move 
between points or conductors at different potentiab, if the 
electricity b at rest on them the potential must be every¬ 
where the same. It follows from thb that the electric 
force at the surface of the conductor has no component along 
the surface, in other words, the electric force at the bounding 
surface of the conductor and insulator is everywhere at right 
angles to it. 

By the surface density of electrification on a conductor b 
meant the charge per unit of area, or the number of tubes of 
electric force which spring from unit area of its surface. Coubmb 
proved experimentally that the electric force just outside a 
conductor at any point is proportional to the electric density at 
that point. It can be shown that the resultant electric force 
normal to the surfacejat a point just outside a conductor b 

‘ See Maxwell, Elementary Treatise an Electricity (Oxford, 1881), 
P- 47 . 


equal to qvo-, where •• b the surface density at that point. This 
is usually called Coulomb’s Law.’ 

(ii.) Seat of CAorgs,—The charge on an electrified conductor 
is wholly on the surface, and there b no electric force in the 
interior of a closed electrified conducting surface whidi does 
not contain any other efactrified. bodies. Faraday proved thb 
experimentally (see Experimmtd Researches, series xi. § 1173) 
by constructing a large chamber or box of paper covered with 
t^oil or thin metal. Thb was insulated mid highly electrified. 
In the interior no trace of electric charge could be found when 
tested by electroscopes.or other means. Cavendish proved it by 
enclosing a metal sphere in two hemispheres of thin metal held 
on insulating supports. If the sphere b charged and then the 
jacketing h^isp^res fitted on it and removed, the sphere is 
found to perfectly dbcharged.’ Numerous other demonstra¬ 
tions of this fact were given by Faraday. The thinnest possible 
spherical shell of metal, such as a sphere of insulator coated with 
gold-leaf, behaves as a conductor for static charge just as if it 
were a sffiiere of solid metal. The fact that there b no electric 
force in the interior of such a closed electrified shell is one 
of the most certmnly ascertained facts in the science of electro¬ 
statics, and it enables us to demonstrate at once that particles 
of electricity attract and repel each other with a force which is 
inversely as the square of their dbtance. 

We may give in the first place an elementary proof of the con¬ 
verse proposition by the aid of a simple lemma:— 

Lemma. —If parses of matter attract one another according 
to the law of llie inverse square the attraction of all sections 
of a cone for a particle at the vertex is the same. Definition .— 
The solid angle subtended by any surface at a point is measured 
by the quotient of its apparent surface by the square of its 
distance from that point. Hence the total solid angle round 
any point is qtr. The solid angles subtended by all normal 
sections of a cone at the vertex are therefore equal, and since the 
attractions of these sections on a particle at the vertex are 
proportional to their dbtances from the vertex, they are numeri¬ 
cally equal to one another and to the solid angle of the cone. 

Let us then suppose a spherical shell O to be electrified. 
Select any .point P in the interior and let a line drawn 
through it sweep out a small double cone 
(see fig. i). Each cone cuts. out an area 
on the suriacc equally inclined to the cone 
axis. Tlie electric density on the sphere 
being imiform, the quantities of electricity 
on these areas are proportional to the areas, 
and if tiie electric force varies inversely as 
the square of the dbtance, the forces 
exerted by these two surface charges at the 
point in question are proportional to the 
solid angle of the little cone. Hence the forces due to the two 
areas at opposite ends of the chord are equal and opposed. 

Hence we see that if the whole surface of the sphere is divided 
into pairs of elements by cones described through any interior 
point, the resultant force at that point must consist of the sum 
of pairs of equal and opposite forces, and is therefore zero. 
For the proof of the converse proposition we must refer the 
reader to the Eleetricd Researches of the Hon. Henry Cavendish, 
p. 419, or to Maxwell’s Treatise on Electricity and Magmtism, 
2nd ed., vol. i. p. 76, where Maxwell gives an elegant proof that 
if the force in interior of a closed conductor is zero, the law 
of the force must be that of the inverse square of the distance.* 
From thb fact it follows that we can shield any conductor 
entirely from external influence by other charged conductors 
by endosing it in a metal case. It is not even necessary that 

’ Sec Maxwell, Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism (3r(l ed., 
Oxford, 1892), vol. i. p. 80. 

I Maxwell, Ibid. vol. i. § 74a : also Electrical Researches of the Hon. 
Henry Cavendish, edited 'by J. Clerk Maxwell (Cambridge, 1879), 
p. 104. 

« Laplace (Mec. Cel. vol. i. ch. ii.) gave the first direct demonstra¬ 
tion that no function of the distance except the inverse square can 
satisfy the condition that a uniform spherical shell exerts no force 
on a particle within it. 
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this enyel(^ should be of solid metal; a cage made of fine 
metal wire gauze which pennits objects in its interior to be seen 
will yet be a perfect electrical screen for them. Electroscopes 
and electrometers, therefore, standing in proximity to electrified 
bodies can be perfectly shielded from mfluence by enclosing 
them in cylinders of metal gauze. * 

Even if a charged and insulated conductor, such as an open 
canister or deep cup, is not perfectly closed, it will be found that 
a proof-plane consisting of a small disk of gilt paper carried at 
the end of a rod of gum-lac will not bring away any charge if 
applied to the deep inside portions. In fact it is curious to note 
how large an opening may be made in a vessel which yet remains 
for all electrical purposes “a closed conductor.” Maxwell 
(Elementary Treatise, &c., p. 15) ingeniously applied this fact to 
the insulation of conductors. If we desire to insulate a metal 
ball to make it hold a charge of electricity, it is usual to do so 
by attaching it to a handle or stem of glass or ebonite. In this 
ca.se the electric charge exists at the point where the stem is 
attached, and there leakage by creeping takes place. If, however, 
we employ a hollow sphere and let the stem pass through a hole 
in the side larger than itself, and attach the end to the interior 
of the sphere, then leakage cannot take place. 

Another corollary of the fact that there is no electric force in 
the interior of a charged conductor is that the potential in the 
interior is constant and equal to that at the surface. For by 
the definition of potential it follows that the electric force in any 
direction at any point is measured by the space rate of change 
of potential in that direction or E = ± rfV/i*. Hence if the force 
is zero the potential V must be constant. 

(iii.) Association of Positive and NeffOtive Electricities. —The 
third leading fact in electrostatics is that positive and negative 
electricity are always created in eq^ual quantities, and that for 
every charge, say, of positive electricity on one conductor there 
must exist on some other bodies an equal total charge of negative 
electricity. Faraday expressed this fact by saying tlmt no 
absolute electric chaige could be given to matter. If we consider 
the charge of a conductor to be measured by the number of 
tubes of electric force which proceed from it, then, since each 
tube must end on some other conductor, the above statement 
is equivalent to saying that the charges at each end of a tube 
of electric force are equal. 

The facts may, however, best be understood and demonstrated 
by considering an experiment due to Faraday, commonly called 
the ice pail experiment, because he employed for it a pewter 
ice pail (Exp. Res. vol. ii. p. 279, or Phil. Mag. 1843, 22). On 
the plate of a gold-leaf electroscope place a metal canister 
having a loose lid. Let a metal ball he suspended by a silk 
thread, and the canister lid so fixed to the thread that when the 
lid is in place the ball hangs in the centre of the canister. Let 
the ball and lid be removed by the silk, and let a charge, say, 
of positive electricity (+Q) be given to the ball. Let the canister 
be touched witli the finger to discharge it perfectly. Then let 
the ball be lowered into the canister. It will be found that as 
it does so the gold-leaves of the electroscope diverge, but collapse 
£^ain if the ball is withdrawn. If the ball Ls lowered until the 
lid is in place, the leaves take a steady deflection. Next let tlie 
canister be touched with the finger, the leaves collapse, but 
diverge again when the ball is withdrawn. A test will show that 
in this last case the canister is left negatively electrified. If 
before the ball is withdrawn, after touching the outside of the 
canister with the finger, the ball is tilted over to make it touch 
the inside of the canister, then on withdrawing it the canister 
and ball are found to be perfectly discharged. The explanation 
is as follows: the charge (+Q) of positive electricity on the 
ball creates by induction an equal charge (-Q) on the inside 
of the canister when placed in it, and repels to the exterior 
surface of the canister an equal charge (+ Q). On touching the 
canister this last charge goes to earth. Hence when the ball is 
touched against the inside of the canister before withdrawing it 
a second time, the fact that the system is found subsequently 
to be completely discharged proves that the charge - Q induced 
on the inside of the canister must be exactly equal to the charge 


^3 

-t-Q on the boll, and also that the indacuig action the thatge 
+Q on the boll created e^al quantities of electricity of opposite 
sign, one drawn to the inside imd the other repelled to thq outside 
of the canister. 

Electrical Capaeity.~~'We must next conrider the quality of a 
conductor called its electrietd capacity. The potential of a 
conductor has already been defined as the mechanical, work 
which must be done .to brij^ up a very small body diaigod with 
a unit of positive electricity from the ewth’s surface ;«r other 
boundary taken as the place of zero potential to the surface of 
thjs conductor in question. The mathematical expression for 
this potential can in some cases be calculated or predetermined. 

Thus, consider a sphere uniformly charged with Q uafts of positive 
electricity. It is a fundamental theorem in attractions that a min 
spherical shell of matter which attracts according to the _ . , 

law of the inverse square acts on all external points as •J**"™' 
if it were concentrated at its centre. Hence a sphere 
having a charge Q repels a unit charge placed at a distance 
X from its centre with a force Q/*» dynes, and therefore the work 
W in ergs expended in bringing the unit up to that point from an 
infinite distance is given by the integral 

fQx->dx=Q/x ( 1 ). 

•'00 

Hence the potential at tiie surface of the sphere, and therefore 
the potential of the sphere, is Q/R, where R is the radius of tlie sphere 
in centimetres. The quantity of electricity which must be given 
to the sphere to raise it to unit potential is therefore R electrostatic 
units. The capacity of a conductor is defined to be the charge 
required to raise its potential to unity, all other charged conductors 
being at an infinite distance. This capacity is then a function of 
the geometrical dimensions of the conductor, and can be mathe¬ 
matically determined in certain cases. Since the potential of a small 
charge of electricity tlQ at a distance r is equal to dQ/r, and since the 
potential of all parts of a conductor is the same Jti those cases in 
which the distritiution of surface density of electrification is uniform 
or symmetrical with respect to some point or axis in the conductor, 
we can calculate the potential by simply summing up terms like 
edSjr, where dS is an element of surface, ir the surface density oi 
electricity on it, and r the distance from the symmetrical centre. 
The capacity is then obtained as the quotient of the whole charge 
by this potential. Thus the distribution of electricity on a sphere in 
free space must be uniform, and all parts of the charge are at an 
equal distance R from the centre. Accordingly the potential at 
the centre is Q/R. But this must be the potential of the 
sphere, since ail parts arc at the same potential V. Since 
tlic capacity C is the ratio of charge to potential, the "f. 
capacity of the sphere in free space is Q/V R, or is 
numerically the same as its radius reckoned^in centimetres. 

We can thus easily calculate the capacity of a long thin wire like 
a telegraph wire far removed from the eartli, as loUows; Let ar 
be the diameter of the wire, I its length, and e tlie uniform - 
surface electric density. Then consider a tliin annulus 
of the wire of width dx ; tlie charge on it is equal to ^ 
aTrcjdx units, and the potential V at a point on the axis 
at a distance x from the annulus due to this elementary charge is 

\/r^+ it -) - log/J. 

If, then, r is small compared with I, wc liavc V = nrre log, Ifr. But 
the charge is Q = 2irf<r, and therefore the capacity of tlie tliin wire 
is given by 

C = i/2jog„//r (2). 

A more difficult case is presented by the ellipsoid.* We have 
first to determine the mode m which electricity distributes itself on 
a conducting ellipsoid in free iroace. It must be such a _ . 

distribution that the potential in the interior will be 
constant, since the electric force must be zero. It is a . 

well-known theorem in attractions that if a shell is made 
of gravitativc matter whose inner and outer surfaces are similar 
ellipsoids, it exercises no attraction on a particle of matter in its 
interior." Consider then an ellipsoidal shell the axes of whose 
bounding surfaces are (a, b , c) and (a-tda), [b + db), + where 
dala = dblb^dclcc= ft. Thepotimtial of such a shell at any internal 
point is constant, and the equi-potential surfaces for extern^ space 
arc ellipsoids confocal with the ellipsoidal shell. Hence if we distri¬ 
bute electricity over an ellipsoid, so that its density is everywhere 
proportional to the thickness of a shell formed by describing round 

> The solution of the problem of determining the distribution on 
an ellipsoid of a fihid the particles of which repel each other with a 
force inversely as the «th power of the distance was first given by 
George Green (see Ferrer’s edititm of Green's Collected Papers, p. 119, 

• See Thomson and Tait, Treatise on Natural PhilosopLy, | 319. 
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the dlipsoid a similar and dightly larger one, that distribution will 
be in eq^uilibrium and will produce a constsmt potential through¬ 
out the interior. Thus if c i-s the surface densify, 9 the thickness 
of the shell at any point, and p the assumed volume density of the 
matter of the shell, we have e^KSp. Then the quantity of elec¬ 
tricity on any element of surface iS is A times the mass of the 
corresponding element of the shell; and if Q is the whole quantity 
of electricity on the elUpsoid, Q = A times the whole mass of the shell. 
This mass is equal to A‘tol>cpp', therefore Q = X4mihcpij, and 9 =«/>, 
where p is the length of the perpendicular let fsJl from the centre 
of the ellipsoid on the tangent plane. Hence 


v-QPl^rabc (3). 

Accordingly lor a given ellipsoid the surface density of free 

-/ -1.-“^'onal to the 

centre on 

. plane at that point. From this we can 

•lUmmaid Ihe Capacity of the ellipsoid as follows: Lot 

^ ^ be the length of the perpendicular from the centre of 

the ellipsoid, whose equation is srs/o'i-f j to the tangent 

plane at x, y, x. 'Dien it can be shown that ifp‘<=xya* + y"lb* + iPlc* 
(see Frost's Solid Geometry, p. 172). Hence the density <r is given by 

. 1 

4xabc ,J{x*/a*4 

and the jiotcntial at the centre of the ellipsoid, and therefore its 
potential us a whole is given by the expression. 




4irahc 


■h 


_ dS_ 

(x^a* -h yVb* 4 r'-/c') 




Accordingly the capacity, C of the ellipsoid is given by the equation 

dS 

TT*- i-y'‘ + z-)^{x^W+y'lb*i 
It has been .shown by Professor Chrystal that the above integral 
may also be presented in the form,' 

d\ 


f- 

C 4 xabcJ ,, 
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( 6 ). 


The above expressions for the capacity of an ellipsoid of three unequal 
axes are in general elliptic integrals, but they can be evaluated for 
the reduced cases when the ellipsoid is one of revolution, and hence 
in the limit either takes the form of a long rod or of a circular disk. 

Thus if the ellipsoid is one of revolution, and ds is an clement of 
arc which sweeps out the element of surface dS, we have 


dS - 2Tyds = 2rydx/(^^'j ==■ xxydxji^^^ = 2— dx. 

Hence, since v = QpjdwaVt, — Qdx/aa. 

Accordingly the distribution of electricity is such that equal parallel 
slices of the ellipsoid of revolution taken normal to the axis of 
revolution carry equal charges on their curved surface. 

The capacity C of the ellipsoid of revolution is therefore given by 
the expression 

i I f , V 

C^'aaJ ^{x^ + y^ ”)• 

If the ellipsoid is one of revolution round the major axis a (prolate) 
and of eccentricity «, then the above formula reduces to 


Cl 



( 8 ). 


Whereas if it is an ellipsoid of revolution round the minor axis b 
(oblate), we have 


I sin-'a« 

t'-‘ ~ as 


( 9 )- 


In each case we have C = a when e — O, and the elUpsoid thus becomes 
a sphere. 

In the extreme case when « = t, the prolate elUpsoid becomes a 
long thin rod, and then the capacity is given by 

C,=«/log,2a/i (to), 

which is identical with the formula (2) already obtained. In the 
other extreme case the oblate spheroid becomes a circular disk 
when « = i, and then the capacity Cjsaa/s-. This last result shows 
that the capacity of a thin disk is 2/» = i/f57i of that of a sphere 
of the same radius. Cavendish {Elec. Res, pp. 137 and 347) deter¬ 
mined in 1773 experimentally that the capacity of a sphere was 
I'341 times that of a disk 01 the same radius, a truly remarkable 
result for that date. 

Three other cases of practical interest present themselves, viz. the 

* See article “ Electricity,” Encyclopaedia Briiannica (9th edition), 
vol. yiii. p. 30. The reader is also referred to an article by Lord 
Kelvin (ifspri'nfio/ Papers on Elecirosttstics and Magnetism, p. 178), 
entitled " DetermiBation of the Distribution of Electricity on a 
Circular Segment of a PWne, or Spherical Conducting Surface under 
any given Influence,” where another equivalent expression is given 
for the capacity of an elUpsoid. 


capacity of two concentric spheres, of two coaxial cyUnders and of 
two paraUel planes. 

Consider the case of two concentric spheres, a soUd one enclosed 
in a hoUow one. Let R, be the radius of the inner sphere, 1 ^ the 
inside radius of the outer sphere, and R, the outnde _ 
radius of the outer spherical sheU. Let a charge + Q be 
given to the inner sphere. t.Thcn this produces a charge 
-Q on the inside of the enclosing spherical sheU, and a ®*?““*"* 
charge + Q on the outside of the shell. Hence the potential * 1 ™*'*’- 
V at the centre of the inner sphere is given by V = Q/R, - Q/R, -i- Q/R,. 
If the outer sheU is connected to the earth, the charge 6 on it 
disappears, and we have the capacity C of the iimer sphere given by 
C=i/R.-i/R,= (R5-R,)/R.R, (II). 

Such a pair of ccmcentric spheres constitute a condenser (see Lbydek 
J A8), and it is obvious that by making R, nearly equal to R, we may 
enormously increase the capacity of the inner sphere. Hence the 
name condenser. 

The other case of importance is tliat of two coaxial cylinders. 
Let a soUd circular sectioned cylinder of radius R, be enclosed in a 
coaxial tube of inner radius R,. Then when the inner _ 
cylinder is at potential V, and the outer one kept at 
potential Vj the lines of electric torcc between the cylinders * , 

are radial. Hence the electric force E in the interspace 
varies inve^y as the distance from the axis. Accordingly 
the potential V at any pomt in the interspace is given by 

F.=. -dV/dR = A/R or V= - AJR-‘dH, (12), 

where R is the distance of the point in the interspace from the axis, 
and A is a constant. Hence V, - V, =■ - A log RJR,. If we consider 
a length I of the cylinder, the charge ^ on the inner cylinder is 
Q-2rR,fir, where c is the surface density, and by Coulomb’s law 
o'=E|/4ir, where E, = A/R, is the force at the surface of the inner 
cylinder. 

Accordingly Q •= 2irRj/A/4irR, = Af/z. If then the outer cylinder 
be at zero potential the jxjtential V of tlie inner one is 

V — A log (R,/R,), and its capacity C = 1/2 log Rj/R,. 

This formula is important in connexion with the capacity of electric 
cables, which consist of a cylindrical conductor (a wire) enclosed 
in a conducting sheath. If the dielectric or separating insulator 
has a constant K, then the capacity becomes K times as great. 

The capacity of two parallel planes can be calculated at once if we 
neglect the distribution of the lines of force near the edges of the 
plates, and assume that tlie only field is the uniform field 
between the plates. I-et V, and Va be the potentials of 
the plates, and let a charge Q be given to one of them. " '"J* 

If S IS the surface of each plate, and d their distance, then P"'*"*' 
the electric force E in the space between them is E= />'•“**■ 
(Vi-Vj)/!!. But if a is the surface density, E = 4»ir, and (r = Q/S. 
Hence we have 

{Vi-V,)ld—4TQjS or C = y/(Fj - Va) =S/4T<i (13). 

In this calculation we neglect altogether the fact tliat electric force 
distributed on curved lines exists outside the interspace between the 
plates, and these lines in fact extend from the back of one 
plate to that of the other. G. R. Kirchhoff {Gesammelte „ 
Abhandl.p.ti2)\ms given a full expression for the capacity 
C of two circular plates of thickness t and radius r p^ced at any 
distance d apart in air from which the edge eflect can be calculated. 
KirchhoS's expression is as follows ;— 


C = 


Tr'‘ r 
4ird 4rtd 




(14)- 


In the above formula e is the base of the Napierian logarithms. 
The first term on the right-hand side of the equation is the expression 
for the capacity, neglecting the curved edge distribution of electric 
force, and the other terms take into account, not only the uniform 
field between the plates, but also the non-uniform field round the 
edges and beyond the plates. 

In practice we can avoid the difficulty due to irregular distribution 
of electric force at the edges of the plate by the use of a guard plate 
as first suggested by Lord Kelvin.” If a large plate has a n ^ 
circular hole cut in it, and this is nearly filled up by a 
circular plate lying in the same plane, and if we place 
another larf^ plate parallel to the first, then the electric field 
between this second plate and the small circular plate is 
nearly uniform; and if S is the area of the small plate and d 
its distance from the opposed plate, its capacity may be calculated 
by the simple formula C = S/4ir(i. The outer larger plate in which 
the hole is cut is called the " guard plate," and must lie krot at the 
same potential as the smaller inner or " trap-door plate.” 'The same 
arrangement can be supplied to a pair of coaxial cylinders. By 
placing metal plates on either side of a larger sheet of dielectric or 
insulator we can construct a condenser of relatively large capacity. 
The instrument Imown as a Leyden jar (g.v.) consists of a glass 
bottle coated within and without for three parts of the way up with 
tinfoil. 


” See Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism, vol. i. pp. 284-305 (3rd 
ed., 1892). 
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li we have a number of such condensers we can combine them in 
“ parallel " or in “ series." If all the plates on one side are connected 
SYMttmm t°8‘-’fi'er and also those on the other, the condensers are 
o/coa. joined in parallel. If C„ C„ C,, &c., are the separate 

tfeasen capacities, then S(C) = C, + Cj + Ca+ &c., is the total 

capacity in parallel. If the condensers are so joined 
that the inner coating ol one is connected to the outer coating of the 
next, they are said to be in series. Since then they are all charged 
with the same quantity of electricity, and the totsJ over all potential 
difference V is the sum of each of the individual potential dmerenoes 
^'j> ^3, (Sc., we have 

Q = C,V, = CnV, = C3V3 &c., and V = V, + Vj + Vj + &c. 

The resultant capacity is C = Q/V, and 

C=.t/(i/C,+ i/C5+i/C3+&c) = i/S(i/C) (15). 

These rules provide means for calculating the resultant capacity 
when any number of condensers are joined up in any way. 

If one condenser is charged, and then joined in parallel with 
another uncharged condenser, the charge is divided between them 
in the ratio of their capacities. For if C, and Cj are the capacities 
and Qi and Q.^ are the charges after contact, then Qi/C, and Qj/C, 
arc the potential differences of the coatings and must be equal. 
Hence Qi/C, = Qj/Cj or Qj/Qa-Cj/Cj. It is worth noting that if 
we liave a charged sphere we can perfectly discharge it by introducing 
it into the interior of another hollow insulated conductor and 
making contact. The small sphere then becomes part of the interior 
of the other and loses all charge. 

Measurement of C'apacify.—Numerous methods liave been devised 
for the measurement of the electrical capacity of conductors in 
those ca.si s in which it cannot be determined by calculation. Such a 
measurement may bo an absolute determination or a relative one. 
The dimensions of a capacity in electrostatic measurcus a length (see 
Units, Pkvsicai.). Thus the capacity of a sphere in electrostatic 
units (E.S.U.) is the same as the number denoting its radius in 
centimetres. Tlic unit of electrostatic capacity is therefore that of 
a sphere of i cm. radius.* This unit is too small for practical purposes, 
and hence a unit of capacity 900,000 greater, called a microfarad, 
is generally employed. Thus for instance the capacity in free 
space of a sphere 2 metres in diameter would be 100/900,000 = 
1/9000 of a microfarad. The electrical capacity of the whole earth 
considered as a sphere is about 800 microfarads. An absolute 
measurement of capacity means, therefore, a determination in E.S. 
units made directly without reference to any other condenser. On 
tile other liand tliere are numerous methods by which the capacities 
of condenser.s may be compared and a relative measurement made 
in terms of some standard. 

One well-known comparison method is that of C. V. de Sauty, 
The two condensers to be compared are connected in the branches 
Uetatlve Wlieatstone's Bridge {q.v.) and the other two arms 

J j completed with variable resistance boxes. These arms 

, J. arc tlicn altered until on raising or depressing the battery 
■ key there is no .sudden deflection either way of the galvano¬ 
meter. If R, and are the arms’ resistances and C, and Ca the 
condenser caiiacitics, then when the bridge is balanced we have 

Another comparison method much used in submarine cable work 
is the method of mixtures, originally due to Lord Kelvin and usually 
called Thomson and Gott’s method. It depends on the principle 
that if two condensers of capacity C, and C, are respectively charged 
to potentials V, and V.^, and then joined in parallel with terminals 
ol opposite charge together, the resulting potential difference of the 
two condensers will be V, such that 

v-(CiV3-c,v.3)/(q+c,) (16); 

and hence if V is zero we have C,; C, = Vj ; Vj. * 

The method is carried out by charging the two condensers to be 
compared at the two sections of a high resistance joining the ends 
of a battery wliich is divided into two parts by a movable contact.** 
This contact is shifted until such a point is found by trial that the 
two condensers charged at the different sections and then joined as 
above described and tested on a galvanometer show no charge. 
Various special keys have been invented for performing the electrical 
operations extieditiously. 

A simple method for condenser comparison is to charge the two 
condensers to the same voltage by a battery and then disch^ge 
them successively through a ballistic galvanometer {q.v.) and 
observe the respective “ throws " or deflections of the coil or needle. 
These are proportional to the capacities. For the various precautions 
necessary in conducting the above tests special treatises on electric^ 
testing must be consulted. 


* It is an interesting fact that Cavendish measured capacity in 
globular inches," using as his unit the capacity of a metal ball, 
I in. in diameter. Hence multiplication of his values for capacities 
by 2-54 reduces them to E.S. units in the C.G.S. system. See Elec. 
Res. p. 347. 

“ For fuller details of these methods of comparison of capacities 
roe J. A. Fleming, A Handbook for the Electrical Laboratory and 
Testing Room, vol.-ii. ch. ii. (London, 1903). 
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In the absolute determiaation of capacity we have to measure the 
ratio of the charge of a condenser to its plate potential difference. 
One of the best methods for doing this is to charge the ^ 
condenser by the known vtdtage of a battery, and then 
discharge it through a galvanometer and rroeat this 
process rapidly and successively. If a condenser of 
capacity C is charged to potential V, and discharged n times per 
second through a gmvanometer, this senes of intermittent discharges 
is equivalent to a current nCV. Hence if the ^vanometer is 
calibrated by a potentiometer (;.».) we can determine the value of 
this current in amperes, and knowing the value of n and V thus 
determine C. Various forms of commutator have been devised for 
effecting this charge and discharge rapidly by J.- J. Thomson, R. T. 
Glazcbrook, J. A. Fleming and W. C. Clinton dhd others.^ One form 
consists of a tuning-fotk d^triciUly maintaihed in vibration of known 
period, which closes an electric contact at every vibration and sets 
another electromagnet in operation, which reverses a switch and 
moves over one terminal of the condenser froifi a battery to a 
galvanometer contact. In another form, a 
revolving contact is used driven by an electric 
motor, which consists of an insulating di^ 
having on its surface slips of metal and three 
wire brushes a, b, c (see ng. 2) pressing against 
them. The metal sups are so placed that, as 
the disk revolves, the middle brush, connected 
to one terminal of the condenser C, is alter¬ 
nately put in conductive connexion with first 
one and then the other outside brush, which 
arc joined respectively to the battery B and 
galvanometer G terminals. From the speed 
of this motor the number of commutations 
per second can be determined. The above method is especially 
u.seful for the determinations of very sm^l capacities of the order 
of 100 electrostatic units or so and upwards. 

Dielectric constant .—Since all electric charge coasists in a state 
of strain or polarization of the dielectric, it is evident that the 
physical state and chemical composition of the insulator must 
be of great importance in determining electrical phenomena. 
Cavendish and subsequently Faraday discovered this fact, and 
the latter gave the name “ specific inductive capacity,” or 
“ dielectric constant,” to that quality of an insulator which 
determines the charge taken by a conductor embedded in it 
when charged to a given potential. The simplest method of 
determining it numerically is, therefore, that adopted by Faraday 

Taulb I. —Dielectric Constants (K) of Solids (K for d«V = i). 




Fig. 2. 


Substance. 


K. 


Glass, double extra dense flint, 

density 4-5. 

Glas.s, light flint, density 3'2 
Glass, hard crown, density 2‘485 


Sulphur . 


Ebonite. 

India-rubber, pure brown . 
India-rubber, vulcanized, grey 
Gutta-percha 

Paraffin. 


Shellac . 


Mica 


Quartz— 

along optic axis . 
perp. to optic axis 
Ice at - 23° .... 


4-55 

4'4Q 

78-0 


Authority. 


J. Hopkinson 


M. Faraday 

Coullncr 

L. Boltzmann 

P. T. Curie 

P. R. Blondlot 

Rosetti 

Boltzmann 

Schiller 

Elsas 

Schiller 

J. E. H. Gordon 

Gibson and Barclay 

Boltzmann 

J. Hopkinson 

Gordon 

Wallner 

Gordon 

A. A. Winkelmarm 
I. Klemenfii 
P. J. Curie 
E. M. L. Bouty 
Elsas 

P. J. Curie 
P. J. Curie 
Bouty 


» See Fleming, Handbook for the Electrical Laboratory, vol. ii. 
p. iro. 

‘ Faraday, Experimental Researches on Electricity, vol. 1. § 1252. 
For a very complete set of tables of dlelec^ constants of soKds, 
liquids and gases see A. Winkelmatm, Handbuch der Physih, voL iv. 
pp. 98-148 (Breslau, 1903); also see.Laadolt and Bdnutein's Tables 
of Physical Constants (Berlin, 1894). 
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He c6nstracted two equal condensers, each consisting of a metal 
ball enclosed in a hollow metal sphere, and he provided also 
certain hemispherical shells of shellac, sulphur, glass, resin, &c., 
which he could so place in one condenser between the ball and 
enclosing sphere that it formed a condenser with solid dielectric. 
He then determined the ratio of the capacities of the two con¬ 
densers, one with- air and the other with the solid dielectric. 
This gave the dielectric constant K of the material. Taking 
the dielectric constant of air as unity he obtained the fol¬ 
lowing values, for shellac K=2'0, glass K=f76, and sulphur 
K = 2-24. 

Since Faraday’s time, by improved methods, but depending 
essentially upon the same principles, an enormous number of 
determinations of the dielectric constants of various insulators, 
solid, liquid and gaseous, have been made (see tables I., II., III. 
and IV.). There are very considerable differences between the 
values assigned by different observers, sometimes no doubt due 
to differences in method, but in most cases unquestionably 
depending on variations in the quality of the specimens examined. 
The value of the dielectric constant is greatly affected by the 
temperature and the frequency of the applied electric force. 


Table II .—DUlectrio Constant (K) of Liquids. 


Liquid. 

K. 

Authority. 

Waterati7°C. ..... 

80-88 

F. Heerwagen 

„ „ 2'i°C. 

75-7 

E. B. Rosa 

„ .. 25-3'’C. 

78-87 

Franke 

Olive oil. 

3-16 

Hopkinson 

Castor oil. 

4-78 


Turpuiilinc. 

2-15 

P. A. Silow 

Petroleum. 

2*23 

Hopkinson 

2*072 

Silow 

,, . 

2*07 

Hopkinson 

Ethyl alcohol at 25° C. 

a 57 

Rosa 

Ethyl ether. 

4-57 

Doule 

»» ....... 

4-8 

Bouty 

Acetic ACid. 

97 

Franici; 


Tabus lll.—Dielectrii: Constant of some Bodies at a very low 
Temperature (- 185" C.) (Fleming and Dewar), 







K 

K 

Substance. 



at 15°C. 

at - 185°C. 

Water 





80 

2-4 to 2-9 

Formic acid 




• 

62 

2*41 

Glycerine . 





50 

3'2 

Methyl alcohol . 





34 

3-13 

Nitrobenzene , 





32 

2*6 

-Ethyl alcohol . 





25 

3 't 

Acetone 





21-85 

2-fl2 

Ethyl nitrate . 





17-7 

2-73 

Amyl alcohol . 
Aniline 





lO 

7-5 

214 

2*92 

Castor oil . 





4-78 

2*19 

Ethyl ether 





4-25 

2*31 


The above determinations at low temperature were made 
with either a steady or a slowly alternating electric force applied 
a hundred times a second. They show that the dielectric 
constant of a liquid generally undergoes great reduction in value 
when the liquid is frozen and reduced to a low temperature.^ 

The dielectric constants of gases have been determined by 
L. Boltzmann and 1 . Klemeniic as follows:— 

I See the following papers by J. A. Fleming and James Dewar 
on dielectric constaht-s at low temperatures; " On the Dielectric 
Constant of Liquid Oxygen and Liquid Air,” Proc. Hoy. Soc., 1897, 
60, p. 360; " Note on the Dielectric Constant of Ice and Alcohol 
at very low Temperatures,” ib., 1897, 61, p. 2 ; " On the Dielectric 
Constants of Pure lee, Glycerine, Nitrobcnzol and Ethylene Di- 
bromide at and above the Temperature of Liquid Air,” id. ib. 
p. 316; “ On the Dielectric Constant of Certain Frozen Electrolytes 
at and above the Temperature of Liquid Air,” id. ib. p. 2w—this 
raper describes the cone condenser and methods used ; “ Further 
Observations on the Dielectric Constanta of Frozen Electrolytes 
Btamd above the Temperature of Liquid Air,” id. ib. p. 381; "The 
Dielectric Constants ^Certain Org^ic Bodies at and below the 
Temperature of Liquid Air," id. to. p. 358; "On the Dielectric 
Consbuits of Metallic' Oxides dissolved or suspended in Ice co^ed 
to the Temperature of Liquid Air," id, ib. p, 368, 


Table IV .—Dielectric Constants (K) of Gases at 1 C. and 760 m*B. 
Vacuum’ll. 


Gas. 

« 

DiMectric 

Constant 

K. 

4 /K. 

optical 

Refractive 

Index. 

a- 

Air. 

1*000590 

1*000295 

I *000293 

Hydrogen. 

I -000264 

1-000132 

1*000139 

Carbon dioxide .... 

I -000946 

1*000475 

I *000454 

Carbon monoxide .... 

1-000690 

1-000345 

1-000335 

Nitrous oxide. 

1-000994 

I *000497 

1-000516 

Ethylene. 

1*001312 

X *0006^) 

1*000720 

Marsh gas (methane) . . . 

1 *000944 

X *000478 

1*000442 

Carbon bisulphide .... 

1 *002900 

1*00x450 

I -001478 

Sulphur dioxide .... 

I-00954 

I *004770 

I •000703 

Ether . 

1*00744 

1 *003720 

1*00154 

Ethyl chloride. 

t-01532 

I -007760 

1*001174 

Ethyl bromide. 

1-01546 

1*007730 

1*00122 


In general the dielectric constant is reduced with decrease of 
temperature towards a certam limiting value it would attain 
at the absolute zero. This variation, however, is not always 
linear. In some cases there is a very sudden drop at or below 
a certain temperature to a much lower value, and above and 
below the point the temperature variation is small. There is also 
a large difference in most cases between the value for a steadily 
applied electric force and a rapidly reversed or intermittent 
force—in the last case a decrease with increase of frequency. 
Maxwell {Elec, and Magn. vol. ii. § 788) showed that the square 
root of the dielectric constant should be the same number us the 
refractive index for waves of the same frequency (see Electric 
Waves). There are very few substances, however, for which 
the optical refractive index has the same value as K for steady 
or slowly varying electric force, on account of the great variation 
of tlie value of K with frequency. 

There is a close analogy between the variation of dielectric 
constant of an insulator with electric force frequency and that 
of the rigidity or stiffness of an elastic body with the frequency 
of applied mechanical stress. Thus pitch is a soft and yielding 
body under steady stress, but a bar of pitch if struck gives a 
musical note, which ^ows that it vibrates and is therefore stiff 
or elastic for high frequency stress. 

Residual Charges in Dielectrics .—In close connexion with this 
lies the phenomenon of residual charge in dielectrics.^ If a glass 
Leyden jar is charged and then discharged and allowed to stand 
awhile, a second discharge can be obtained from it, and in like 
manner a third, and so on. The reappearance of the residual 
charge is promoted by tapping the glass. It has been shown 
that this behaviour of dielectrics can be imitated by a mechanical 
model consisting of a series of perforated pistons placed in a tube 
of oil with spiral springs between each piston.^ If the pistons are 
depressed and then released, and then the upper piston fixed 
awhile, a second discharge can be obtained from it, and the 
mechanical stress-strain diagram of the model is closely similar 
to the discheuge curve of a dielectric. R. H. A. Kohlrausch 
called attention to the close analogy between residual charge 
and the elastic recovery of strained bodies such as twisted wire 
or glass threads. If a charged condenser is suddenly disdiarged 
and then insulated, the reappearance of a potential difference 
between its coatings is analogous to the reappearance of a torque 
in the case of a glass fibre which has been twisted, released 
suddenly, and then gripped again at the ends. 

For iurthar inlormation on the qualities of dielectrics the reader is 
referred to the following sources :—J. Hopkinson, " On the Residual 
Charge of the Leyden Jar," Phil. Trans., 1876, [ii-l, p. 489, 
where it is shown that tapping the glass of a Leyden jar permits tlie 
reappearance of the residual charge; “ On the Residual Charge of 


® See Faraday, Experimenial Researches, vol. i. § 1245; E. H. A. 
Kohlrausch, Pogg. Ann., 1854, 91; see also Maxwell, ElectricUy 
and Magnetism, vol. i. § 327, who shows that a composite or stratified 
dielectnc composed of layers of materials of different dielectric 
constants and resistivities would exhibit the property of residual 
ehftfge. 

* fieming and Ashton, " On aModel which imitates the behaviour 
of Dielectrics,” Phil. Mag., 1901 [6], 2, p. 228. 
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the Leydea Jar,” ib. i6y ffi.], p. J9O1 contalnSrtg many valuable 
observations on the residuaJ charge of Leyden jars; W. E. Ayrton 
and J. Perry, " A Preliminary Account of the Reduction of Observa¬ 
tions on Strained Material, Leyden Jars and Voltameters," Peer.’ 
Roy. Soc., 18S0, 30, p. 411, showing experiments on residual charge 
of condensers and a comparison between the behaviour of dielectrics 
and glass fibres under torsion. In connexion with this paper the 
reader may also be referred to one by L. Boltxmann, " Zur Theorie 
der flastischen Nachwirknng,” K'len. Acad. Silz.~Ber., 1874, 70. 

Distribution of Electricity on Conductors. —We now proceed to 
consider in more detail the laws which govern the distribution of 
electricity at rest upon conductors. It has been shown above that 
the potential due to a charge of q units placed on a very small 
mhere, commonly called a point-charge, at any distance x is qfx. 
The mathematical importance of this function called the potential 
is that it is a scalar quantity, and the potential at any point duo to 
any number of point charges j,, ?a, Ac., distributed in any manner, 
is the sum of them separately, or 

<hlxi + q.Jx^ + q.Jx, + Ac. = Hqfx) = V (17), 

where x„ x,, &c., are the distances of the respective point charges 

from the point in question at which the total potential is required. 
The resultant electric lorce E at that point is then obtained by 
differentiating V, since E * - dVfdx, and E is in the direction in which 
V diminishes fastest. In any case, therefore, in which we can sum 
up the elementary potentials at any point we can calculate the 
resultant electric force at the same point. 

We may describe, through all the points in an electric field which 
have the same ]xilential, surfaces called equipotential surfaces, and 
these will be everywhere jxsrpendicular or orthogonal to tlie lines ot 
electric force. Let us assume the field divided up into tubes of electric 
force as already explained, and these cut normally by equipotential 
surfaces. We can then establish some important properties of these 
tubes and surfaces. At each point in the field the electric force can 
have but one resultant value. Hence the equipotential surfaces 
cannot cut each other. Let us suppose any other surface dc.scribed 
in the electric field so as to cut the closely compacted tubes. At 
each point on this surface the resultant force has a certain value, 
and a certain direction inclined at an angle S to the normal to the 
si'leeted surface at that point. Let dS be an element of the surface. 
Thun the quantity EcosVdS is the product of the normal component 
of the force and an element of the surface, and if this is summed 
up all over the surface we have the total electric flux or induction 
through the surface, or the surface integral of the normal force 
mathematically expressed by jEcosMS, provided that the dielectric 
constant of the medium is unity. 

We have then a very important theorem as follows :—If any closed 
surface be described in an electric field which wholly encloses or 
wholly excludes electrified bodies, then the total flux through this 
surface is equal to 4r- times the total quantity of electricity 
within it.' This is commonly called Stokes's theorem. The proof 
is as followsConsider any point-charge E of electricity included 
in any surface S, b, S (sue fig. 3), and describe through it as centre 
a cone of small solid angle da cutting out 
of the enclosing surface in two small 
areas dS and dS' at distances x and x'. 
Then the electric force due to the poiut 
charge q at distance * is qfx-, and the 
resolved part normal to the element of 
surface dS is ycos^/x". The normal sec¬ 
tion of the cone at that point is equal to 
dScosd, and the solid angle du is equal 
to dScosfl/*". Hence the flux through 
dS is qda. Accordingly, since the total 
solid angle round a point is 4T, it follows 
lhat the (otal flux through the closed surface due to the single point 
charge q is 4x7, and what is true for one point charge is true lor any 
collection forming a total charge Q of any form. Hence the totid 
electric flux due to a charge Q through an enclosing surface is 4irQ, 
and therefore is zero through one enclosing no electricity. 

Stokes’s theorem becomes an obvious truism if applied to an 
incompressible fluid. Let a source of fluid be a point from wliich an 
incompressible fluid is emitted in all directions. Close to the source 
the stream lines will be radial Unes. Let a very small sphere be 
described round the source, and let the strength of the source be 
defined as the total flow per scoofid through tlie surface of this small 
sphere. Then if we have any number of sources enclosed by any 
surface, the total flow per second through this surface is equal to 
the to^ strengths of all the sources. If, however, we defined the 
strength of the source by the statement that the strength divided 

’ The beginner is often puzzled by the constant appearance of the 
factor 4r in electrical theorems. It arises from the manner in which 
the unit quantity of electricity is defined. The electric force due to a 
point'Charge 7 at a di.stance r is defined to bo q/r'‘, and the total flux 
or induction through the sphere of radius r is therefore If, 
however, the unit point charge were defined to be that which pro¬ 
duces a unit of electric flux through a circumscribing .spherical 
surface or the electric force at distance r defined to be l/4irr', 
many theorems would he enunciated in simpler forms. 



by the square of the dietanoe gives the velocity of the liquid at that 
p^t, then the total flux throogh any enclonag surface woidd be 
4ir times the strengths of hU the sources enclosed. To every pro¬ 
position in electrostatics there is thus a corresponding one m the 
liydrofcinetic theory of inoompresrible liquids. 

Let us apply the above theorem to the case of a small pantUel. 
epipedon or rectangular prism having sides dx, dy, dt respectively, 
its centre having co-ordinates (*, y, r). Its angular points nave then 
co-ordinates (x+Jdir, y + Jdy, rtjdr). Let this rectangular prism 
be supposed to be wholly filled up with electricity of density y: 
then the total quantity in it is odxdydx. Consider the two laces 
jierpendicdlar to the ir-axls. Let V be the potential at the centie W 
the prism, then the normal forces on the two faces of area dy.dxare 
respectively '• 




dV , I cPV_, 


\ . /<A' I'dW. \ 

[dx-xdx'^^V' 


and similar expressions for the normal foibes to the other pairs of 
faces dx.dy, de.dx. Hence, multiplying these normal forces by the 
areas of the corresponding faces, we have the total flux parallel to 
the X-axis given by - {fiVfdx^dxdydx, and similar expiessions’ for 
the other sides. Hence the total flux is 


fd’V.d‘V,ePV 
~ \,(£P "^d^A ^ dF 


^dxdyds, 


and by the previous theorem this must be equal to drrpdxdydt. 


Hence 




(18). 


This celebrated equation was first given by S. D. Poisson, although 
previously demonstrated by Lapl^ for the case when o. It 
defines the condition which must bo fulfilled by the potential at any 
and every point in an electric field, through which p is finite and the 
electric lorce continuous. It may lie looked upon as an equation 
to determine p when V is given or vice versa. An exactly similar 
expression hold.s good in hydrokinetics, provided that for the 
electric potential we substitute velocity potential, and for the electric 
force the velocity of the liquid. 

The Pois.son equation cannot, however, be applied in the above 
form to a region which is partly within and partly without^ 
electrified conductor, because thon the electric force undergoes a 
sudden change in value from zero to a finite value, in passing out¬ 
wards through the Ixiunding surface of the conductor. We can, 
however, oMain another equation called the " surface characteristic 
equation ” as followsSuppose a vciy small area dS described on a 
conductor having a surface density of electrification v. Then let a 
small, very short cylinder be described of which dS it a section, 
and the generating lines are normal to the surface. Let Vj and V.^ 
be the potentials at points just outside and inside the surface rfS, 
and let «, and Hj be the normals to the surface dS drawn outsvarda 
and inwards ; then - dV)/d», and - dVj/dit, are the normal ootn- 
ponents of the force over the ends of the imaginary small cylinder. 
But the force perpendicular to the curved surface ot this cylinder is 
everywhere zero. Hence the total flux through the surface considered 
is - {(dV,/dn,)-i- (dVg/dNAjdS, and this by a previous theorem must 
be equal to 4irirdS, or the total included electric quantity. Hence 
we have the surface cliaracteristic equation," 

(dV,/diq) + (dV,/dKj) + 4w»=o (19). 


Let us apply these' theorems to a portion of a tube of electric force. 
Let the part selected not include any charged surface. Then since 
the generating lines of the tube are lines of force, the component of 
the electrie force perpendicular to the curved surface of the tuba is 
everywhere zero. But the electric force is normal to the ends 
of the tube. Hence if dS and dS' are the areas of the ends, and i E 
and - E' the oppositely directed electric forces at the ends of the 
tube, the surface integral of normal force on the flux over the tube is 


EdS-E'dS' 


(20). 


and this by the theorem already given is equal to zero, since the tube 
includes no electricity. Hence the characteristic quality of a tube 
of electric force is that its section is everywhere inversely as the 
electric force at that point. A tube so chosen that EdS for one section 
has a value unity, is called a unit tube, since the. product of force 
and section is thon everywhere unity for the same tube. 

In the next place apply the surface characteristic equation to any 

? )int on a charged conductor at which the surface denaity is <r. 

he electric force outward from that point is ^dV/dn, Where dn is a 
distance measured along the outwardly drawn normal, and the force 
within the surface is zero. Hence we have 


- dV/d« 4irv or ir = - (t/4r)dV/dn=E/4ir. 

The above is a statement of Coulomb's law, that tho eUctric force at 
the eurface of a conductor is proportional ta the surface density of Ote 
charge at that point and equal to ^.r times the dastsUy. 


" Sec Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism, vol. i. § yBb (znd ed.). 

• Id. ih. vol. i. § 80. Coulomb proved the proportioaality of electric 
surface force to density, but. th* aopve numerical relation 
was first established by Poisson. 
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li w* define the positive direction elong a tube oi electric force 
ax the diTcctioo in which a amall body charged with positive elec- 
t^^ would tend to move, we can summarise the above facts in a 
nmpn form by saying that, >/ we ktwt any cloud lurfaci dturibtd 
in any manner tn an electric field, lie excels 0/ lie number of unit tubes 
Ukick leave Ike surface over those mkick enter it is equal to 4n- times 
fie algebraic sum of all the elecirtetiv included within the surface. 

Evei^ tube of electric force must therefore begin and end on 
electrified surfnccs of opfiositr sign, and the quantities of positive 
and negative electricity on its two ends are equal, since the force £ 
just outside an electrified surface is normal to it and equal to v/air. 
where e is the surface density ; and since we have just proved that 
for the ends of a tulw of force EdS =- E‘ dS', it follows that edS = ir 'dS', 
or Q = Q', where Q and Q' are flie quantities of electricity on the ends 
of the tube ol force. Accordingly, since every tulic semt out from a 
charged conductor must end somewhere on another charge of 
opposite sign, it follows that the two electricities always exist in 
equal quantity, and that it is impossible to create any quantity 
OI one kind without creating an equal quantity of the opposite sign. 

We have next to consider the energy storage which takes place 
when electric charge is created,».«. when the dielectric is strained or 
polarised. Since the potential of a conductor is defined to be the 
work required to movi' a unit of positive electricity from the surface 
of the earth or from an infinite distance from all electricity to the 
surface of the condiictoi, it follows tliaf the work done in putting a 
small charge dq into a conductor at a (Hitential v is vdq. Ixt us then 
suppose that a conductor originally at aero potential has its potential 
raised by administering to it small successive doses of electricity dq. 
The first raises its jioteiitial to v, the second to v' and so on, and the 
Hth to V. Take any horisontal line and divide it into small elements 
of length each representing dq, and draw vertical Unes representing 
the potentials e, v', Ac., and after each dose. Since the potential 
rises proportionately to the quantity in the conductor, the ends of 
these ordinates will lie on a straight line 
and define a triangle whoso base line is a 
length equal to the total quantity Q and 
* height a length equal to the final poten¬ 
tial V. The element of work done in 
introducing tlio quantity of electricity 
. dq at a potential v is represented by the 

** Q efement of area of this tnangle (sec fig. 

Pm. 4. 4). and hence the work done in charging 

the conductor with quantity Q to final 
potential V is JQV, or since Q-^CV, where C is its capacity, the 
work done is represented by ICVi or by 1 Q“/C. 

If .ff is the surface density and dS an element of surface, then 
/irdS is the whole charge, anti hence ^ / VeifS is the expression for tht 
energy of charge of a conductor. 

We can deduce a remarkable expression for the energy stored up 
in an electric field containing electrified liodies ns follows : ‘ Let V 
denote the potential at any jxiiiit in the field. Consider the integral 

where the integration extemds throughout the whole space unoccupied 
l»y conductors. Wo have by partial integration 

iii (dr)'''"''’ *- . 1.1 

and two similar equations in y and s. lienee 

«///{(£')•- 

where dVjdn means differentiation along the normal, and v stands 
ds 

lorthooi)orator^^ + ^^+^. Let E be the resultant electric force 

at any point in the field. Then bearing in mind that e “ {ilqn)dSfdn, 
and - (i/4v)vV, we have finally 

^///E.dv.i//vvdR 4 i///vVde. 

The first term on the right hand side expresses the energy of the 
surface electrification of the conductors in the field, and the second 
the energy of volume density (if any). Accordingty the term on 
the left hand side gives us the whole energy in the ^ild. 

Suppose that the dielectric has a constant K, then we must multiply 
both sides by K and the expression for tlic energy per unit of volume 
of the field is equivalent to JDE where D is the displacement or 
polarisation in the dielcctrir. 

Furthermore it can be shown by the application of the calculus of 
variations that the condition for a minimum value of the function W, 
is that vV o. Hence that distribution of potential which is neces- 

’ See Maxwell, Eleehricity anAtagnetism, vol. i. § 99a (3rd ed., 
1892), where the expmsion in question is deduced os a coroUary of 
Green's theorem. 


sary to satisfy Laplace’s equation is also one which makes the 
potential energy a minimum and therefore the energy stable. Thus 
the actual distributian of electricity on tlie conductor in the field is 
not merely a stable distribution, it is the only possible stable 
distribution. 

Method of Eleetrical Images, —A very powerful method oi attacking 
problems in electrical distribution was first made known by Lord 
Kelvin in 1S45 and is desenbed as the method of electrical images.- 
Hy older mathematical methods it had only been possible to predict 
in a few simple cases the distribution of 
electricity at rest on conductors oi various 
lorms. fhe notion oi an electrical im^c 
may be easily grasped by the following 
illustration : Let there be at A (see fig. 5) 
a point-charge of positive electricity +q 
and an infinite conducting plate PO, 
shown in section, connected to earth and 
therefore at *cro jiotential. Then the 
charge at A together with the induced 
siirlace charge on the plate makes a cer¬ 
tain field oi electric force on the left of 
the plate PO, which is a r.ero equipotential 
surface. If we remove the plate, and 
yet by any means can keep the identical surlaco occupied by it 
a plane oi zero potential, the boundary conditions will remain 
the same, and tiiereforc the field ol force to the left oi PO 
will remain unaltered. This can be done by placing at li an cijual 
negative point-charge -y in the place which would be occupied 
by the optical image of A if 1*0 were a mirror, that is, let -y 
be placed at B, so that the distance BO is equal to the distance 
AO, whilst AOB is at right angles to PO. Then tlie potential al any 
point P in this ideal plane PO is equal to y/AP - y/BP = O, whilst the 
resultant force at P due to the two point charges is zyAO/AI”, and 
is parallel to AB or normal to PO. Hence if we remove the charge 
- y at B and distribute electneity over the surface PO with a surface 
density a, according to the Coulomb-Poisson Itow, irsyAO/airAP', 
the field of force to the left oi PD will fulfil the required boundary 
condiriqns, and hence will be the law of distribution of the induced 
electricity in the case of the actual plate. The point-charge - y at B 
is called the " electrical image " of the point-charge 4 y at A, 

We find a precisely analogous efiect in optics which justifies the 
term " electrical image." Suppose a room lit by a single candle. 
There is everywhere a certain illumination due to it. Place across 
the room a plane mirror. All the space tiehind tlie mirror will 
become dark, and all the space in front of the mirror will acquitu 
an exalted illumination. Whatever this increased illumination may 
be, it can be precisely imitated by removing the mirror and placing 
a second lighted candle at the place occupied by the opt leaf image 
of the first candle in the mirror, that is, as far behind the plane as 
the first candle was in front. So the potential distribution in the 
Miace due to the electric point-charge 4 y as A togetlicr with - y at 
B IS the same as that due to 4 y at A'and the negative induced charge 
erected on the infinite plane (earthed) metal sheet placed haif-way 
between A and B. 

The samy reasoning can be applied to determine the electrical 
image ol a point-cha^e of positive ekxitricity in a spherical surface, 
and therefore the distribution of in¬ 
duced electricity over a metal sphere 
connected to cartli produced by a 
(loml-charge near it. Let 4y be 
any positive point-charge placra at 
a point A outside a sphere (fig. 6) of 
radius r, and centre at C, and let P 
be any point on it. Let CA=ii. 

Take a point B in CA such that 
CB'C.A=;r“, or CB = r'-'/d. It is easy Flo. 6. 

then to show tliat I'A : PB -d :r. If 

then we put a negative point-charge - qrjd at B, it follows that the 
spherical surface will be a zero potential surface, for 

q rq 1 

pa"J'pb“‘’- • • • 

Another ottuipotential surface is evidently a very amall sphere 
described round A. The resultant force due to these two point- 
charges must then be in the direction CP, and its value E is the vector 
sum of the two forces along AP and BP due to the two point-charges. 
It is not difficult to show that 

E=-(<P-f«)y/rAP> . . (25), 

in other words, the force at P is inversely as the cube oi the distance 
from A. Suppose then we remove the negative point-charge, and 
let the sphere be supposed to become conductive and be connected 
to earth. II wo make a distribution of negative electricity over it, 
which has a density r varying according to the law 

<r=r-(rfa-,l)y/4«.AP> . . . (20), 

that distribution, together with the point-charge +y at A, will 
make a distribution of electric force at all points outside the sphere 





''' See Lord Kelvin’s Papers on ISectrottatics and Magnetism, p. 144. 
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cxwtly stmi^r to thit viiich'would exist if the sphere were removed 
and a negative point t^ige -gr/d were placed at B. Hence this 
chMgc IS the electrical image of the charge + ^ at A in the spherical 

tVe may generalize these statements in the following theorem, 
which IS an important deduction from a wider theorem due to G. 
Green. Suppose tliat we have any distntiution of eiectricity at rest 
over conductors, and tliat we know the potential at all points and 
consequently the level or equipotential surfaces. Take any equi- 
potential surface enclosing the whole of the electricity, and suppose 
this to become an actual sheet of metal connected to the earth. 
It is then a zero potential surface, and every point outside is at zero 
potential as far as concerns the electric charge on the conductors 
inside. Then it U is the potential outside the surface due to this 
electric charge inside alone, and V that due to the opposite charge 
it induces on the inside of the metal surface, we must have U + V = O 
or U = - V at all points outside the earthed metal surface. There¬ 
fore, whatever may be the distribution of electric force produced 
by the ebarges inside taken alone, it can be exactly imitated for all 
space outside the metal surface if we suppose the inside charge 
removed and a distribution of electricity of the same sign made 
over the metal surface such that its density follows the law 

ir= - (i/4)r)</U/(in . . . (27), 

where dVjdn is the electric force at that point on the closed equi- 
potential surface considered, due to the original cliarge alone. 

Biuliography. - For further developments of the subject we must 
refer the reader to the numerous excellent treatises on electrostatics 
now availalile. The student will find it to la* a great advantage to 
read througli Karatlay's three volumes entitled Experimental Re- 
icarchrs on Eh'ctncUv, as soon Os he has mastered some modem 
elementary book giving in compact form a general account of 
electrical phenomena. For this purpose he may select from the 
lollowing tiooks: J. Clerk Maxwell, Elementary Treatise on Elec¬ 
tricity (Oxiord, 1881); ]. J. Thomson, Elements of the Mathematual 
Theory of Electricity and Magnetism (Cambridge, 1804); J. U. 
Everett, Electricity, founded on part iii. of De.sclianel's Natural 
Philosophv (Condon, lyoi): G. C, Foster and A. W. Porter, Ele¬ 
mentary Treatise on Electricitv and Magnetism (Ixindon, 1003); S. P. 
Thompson, Elementary Lessons on Electricity and Magnetism (London, 
liXM). 

Wlicii these elementary books have been digested, the advanced 
student may proceed lo study the following: I. Clerk Maxwell, 
A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism (ist cd., 0 .xford, 1873 ; 
2nd ed. by W. P. Niven, 1881; 3rd ed. by ]. ]. Thomson, 1802); 
Joubert and Mascart, EicetneUy and Magnetism, English translation 
by E. Atkinson (London, 1883); Watson and Burbury, The Mathe¬ 
matical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism (Oxford, 1885); A. Gray, 
A Treatise on Magnetism and Eleetncity (London, 1898). In the 
collected Scientific Papers of Lord Kelvin (3 vols., Cambridge, 1882), 
of James Clerk Maxwell (2 vols., Cambridge, i8go), and of Lord 
lUyleigli (4 vols., Cambridge, 1903), the advanced student will find 
the means for studying the historical development of electrical 
knowledge as it has been evolved from the minds of some of the 
master workers of the 19th century. (J. A. F.) 

ELECTROTHERAPEUTICS, a general term for the use of 
electricity in therapeutics, i.e. in the alleviation and cure of 
disease. Before the different forms of medical treatment arc 
dealt with, a few points in connexion with the machines and 
currents, of special interest to the medical reader, must first be 

Faradism. —For the battery required either for faradism or 
galvanism, cells of the Leclanch^ type are the most satisfactory. 
Being dry they can be carried in any position, are lighter, and 
there is no trouble from the erosion of wires and binding screws, 
such as so often results from wet cells. The best method of 
producing a smooth current in the secondary coil is for the 
interruptor hammer to vibrate directly against the iron core of the 
primary coil. For this it is best that the interruptor be made of 
a piece of steel spring, as a high rate of interruption can then be 
maintained, with a fairly smooth current in the secondary coil. 
This form of interruptor necessitates that the iron core be fixed, 
and variation in the primary induced current is arranged for by 
slipping a brass tube more or less over the iron core, thus cutting 
off the magnetic field from the primary coil. The secondary 
current (that obtained from the secondary coil) can be varied by 
keeping the secondary coil permanently fixed over the primary 
and varying the strength of the primary current. Where, as 
suggested above, the iron core is fixed, the primary and secondary 
induced currents will be at their strongest when the brass tube 
is completely withdrawn. As there is no simple means of measur¬ 
ing the strength of the faradic current, it is best to start with a 
very weak current, testing it on the muscles of one’s own hand 
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until these begin to contract ai^ a definite wtatapf effect is 
produced; the cumnt can then be applied to the pact, being 
stren^ened only very gradually. : 

Gawnnim.—For treatment by galvanism a luge battery is 
needed, the simplest form being known at a “ patient’s battery,” 
consisting of a variable number of dry cells arranged in senes. 
The cells used are those of Leclanchd, with E.M.F. (or voltage.) 
of 1-5 and an internal resistance of <3 cdun. Thus the exact 
strengdi of the current is known; the number of ceUs usually 
employed is S4, and when new give on £Jtf .F. of about ^ volts. 

By using the formula C=g, where E is the volt^ of the battery, 

R the total resistance of battery, electrodes and the patient’s 
skin and tissues, and C the current in ammres, tiu; number of 
cells required for any particulu current can m worked out. The 
resistance of the patient's skin must be made as low as possible 
by thoroughly wetting both skm and electrodes with sodium 
bicarbonate solution, and keeping the electrodes in very close 
apposition to the skin. A galvanometer is always fitted to the 
b.ittcry, usually of the d’Arsonval type, with a shunt by means 
of which, on turning a screw, nine-tenths of the inducing current 
can be short-circuited away, and the solenoid only influenced 
by one-tenth of the current which is being used on the patient. 
In districts where electric power is available the continuous 
current can be used by means of a switchboard. A current 
of much value for electrotherapeutic purposes is the sinusoidal 
current, by which is meant an alternating current whose curve 
of electromotive force, in both positive and negative phase, 
varies constantly and smoothly in what is known as the sine 
curve. In those districts supplied by an alternating current, 
the sinusoidal current can be obtained from the mains by passing 
it through various transformers, but where the main supply is 
the direct or constant current, a motor transformer is ne^ed. 

Static Electricity .—For treatment by static electricity the 
Wimshurst type of machine is the one most generally used. A 
number of electrodes arc requiretl; thus for the application of 
sparks a brass ball and brass roller electrode, for the 1“ breeze " 
a single point and a multiple point electrode, and another 
multiple point electrode in the form of a metal cap that can be 
placed over the patient’s head. The polarity of the machine must 
always be tested, as either knob may become positive or negative, 
though the polarity rarely changes when once the machine is 
in action. The oldest method of subjecting a patient to electric 
influence is that in which static electricity is employed. The 
patient is insulated on a suitable platform and treated by means 
of charges and discharges from an electrical machine. The effect 
is to increase the regularity and frequency of the pulse, raise the 
blood pressure and increase the action of the skin. The nervous 
system is quieted, sleep being promoted, the patient often be¬ 
coming drowsy during the application. If while the patient ia 
being treated a point electro^ is brought towards him he feels 
the sensation of a wind blowing from that point; this is an 
electric breeze or brush discharge. The breeze is negative if the 
patient is positively charged and vice versa. The “ breeze 
discharge ” treatment is especially valuable in subduing pain of 
the superficial cutaneous nerves, and also in the treatment of 
chronic indolent ulcers. Quite recently this form of treatment 
has been ajiplied with much success to various skin lesions— 
psoriasis, eczema and pruritus. Static electricity is also utilized 
for medical purposes by means of “ sparks,” which are adminis¬ 
tered with a ball electrode, the result being a sudden muscular 
contraction at the point of application. The electrode must be 
rapidly withdrawn before a second spark has time to leap across, 
as this is a severe form of treatment and must be administered 
slowly. It is mainly employed for muscular stimulation, and 
the contractions resulting from spark stimulation can be produced 
in cases of nerve injury and degeneration, even when the muscles 
have lost their reaction to fwadism. 'The sensory stimulation 
of this form of treatment is also strong, and is useful in hysterical 
anaesthesia and functional paralysis. I^ere a milder sensory 
stimulation is required friction can be used, the electrode being 
in the form of a meud roller which is moved rapidly outside the 
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Mtient'* dodung over tht ■pine or other part to be treated. 
Tho dothing must be dry of wool, and each addHional 
woollen layer intensifies the effect. 

Another method of employing electricity at high potential 
is by the employment of hi^ frequency currents. There are two 
methods of application; that in which brush discharges are made 
use of, with undoubtedly good effects in many of the diseases 
affecting the surface of the body, and that in which the currents 
of the solenoid are m^e to traverse the patient directly. The 
physiological value of the latter method is not certain, though 
one point of interest in connexion with it is that whereas statical 
applications raise the blood pressure, high frequency applications 
lower it. Jt has been used in the case d old people with arterio¬ 
sclerosis, and the reduction of blood pressure produced is said to 
have shown considerable permanence. 

The Faraik Current.—G. B. Duchenne was the first physician 
to make use of the induced current for treatment, and the term 
“ faradization ” is supposed to be due to him. But in his day 
the differences betw'een the two currents available, the primary 
and the secondary, were not worked out, and they were used 
somewlmt indiscriminately. Nowadays it is generally accepted 
that the primary current should be used for the stimulation of 
deep-lying organs, as stomach and intestines, &c., while the 
secondly current is employed for stimulation of the limb 
mu8cle.s and the cutaneous sensory nerves. The faradic current 
is also used as a means of diagnosis for neuro-muscular conditions. 
When the interrupted current is used to stimulate the skin over 
a motor nerve, all the muscles supplied by that nerve are thrown 
into rapid tetanic contraction, tlie contraction both beginning 
and ceasing sharply and suddenly with the current, This is 
the normal reaction of the nerve to faradism. If the muscle 
be wasted from disuse or some local cause uncormected with its 
nerve-supply, the contraction is smaller, and both arises and 
relaxes more slowly. But if the lesion lies in the nerve itself, 
as in Bell’s palsy, the muscles no longer show wiy response when 
the nerve is stimulated, and this is known as the reaction of 
degeneration in the nerve. It is usually preceded by a condition 
of hyperexcitability. These results are applied to distinguish 
between functional paralysis and that due to some organic 
lesion, as in the former case the reaction of faradism will be as 
brisk as usual. Also at the beginning of most cases of infantile 
paralysis many more groups of mu;^es appear to be affected 
than ultimately prove to be, and faradism enables the physician 
to distinguish between those groups of muscles that are per¬ 
manently j»raly.sed owing to the destruction of their trophic 
centre, and those muscles which are only temporarily inhibited 
from shock, and which with proper treatment will later regain 
their full power. In the testing of muscles electrically that 
point on the skin which on stimulation gives the maximum 
contraction for that muscle is known os the “ motor point ” for 
that muscle. It usually corresponds to the entry of the motor 
nerve. Paradk treatment may be employed in the weakness 
and emaciation depending on any long illness, rickets, anaemia, 
&c. For these cases it k best to use the electric bath, the patient 
being placed in warm water, and the two dectrodes, one at t'lc 
patient's back and the other at hk feet, being connected with 
the secondary coil. The patient’s general metabolism k stimu¬ 
lated, he eats and sleeps better and soon begins to put on weight. 
This k especially bendicial in severe cases of rickets. In the 
weakness and emaciation due to neurasthenia, especially in 
those cases being treated by the Weir Mitdidl method (isolation, 
absolute confinement to bed, massage and ovcrfeedingl. a similar 
faradic l»th is a very helpful adjunct. In tabes dorsalis faradic 
treatment will often diminish the anaesthesia and numbness 
in the legs, with resultii^ benefit to the ataxy. Perhaps the 
most beneficial use of the faradic current k in the treatment of 
chronic constipation—especially that so frequently met with in 
young women and due to ^fleient muscular power of the 
intestinal walls. In long-standing cases the large intestine 
becomes permanently dilated, and its muscular fibres so atten¬ 
uated as to have no power pfer the intestinal contents. But 
(aradtim causes contraction at the point of stimulation, and 


I the-peristaltic wave thus started slowly progresses along the 
bowd. All that is needed k a special el^ode for introduction 
into the bowd and an ordin^ roller electrode. The rectal 
electrode consists of a fi-inch wire bearing at one end a small 
metal knob and fitted at the other into a metal cup which screws 
into the handle of the dectrode. The only part exposed k the 
metallic knob; the rest k coated with some msulating material. 
The patient reclines on a couch on hk back, the rectal electrode 
is connected, and having been vaselined is passed some three 
inches into the rectum. A current is started with the secondary 
coil in such a position as to give only an extremely weak current. 
The roller electrode k then wetted with hot water and applied 
to the front of the abdomen. At first the patient should feel 
nothing, but' the current should slowly be increased until a 
faint response k perceptible from the abdominal muscles. This 
gives the required strength, and the roller electrode, pressed 
well into the abdominal wall, should very slowly be moved along 
the course of the large intestine beginning at the right iliac 
fossa. Thus a combination of massage and faradic current is 
obtained, and the results are particularly satkfactory. Treat¬ 
ment should be given on alternate days immediately after 
breakfast, and should be persevered with for six or eight weeks. 
The patient can be taught to administer it to himself. 

The Galvanic, Contimtous or Direct Current .—In using tlie 
galvanic or direct current the electrode must be covered with 
padded webbing or some other absorbent material, the metal of 
the electrode never being allowed to come in contact witli the 
skin. The padding by retaining moisture helps to make good 
contact, and also helps to guard against burning the skin. But 
when a continuous current of 3 am. or more is passed for more 
than 5 min. the electrodes must be raised periodically and the 
skin inspected. If the current be too strong or applied for too 
long a time, small blisters are raised which break and are very 
troublesome to heal. Nor does the patient always feel much 
pain when this occurs. Also the electrodes must be remoistened 
every five or six minutes, as they soon become dry, and the skin 
will then be burnt. It is best to u.se a solution of sodium bi¬ 
carbonate. Again, the danger of burning the skin depends on 
the density of the current per sq. in. of electrode, so that a 
strong current through a small electrode will bum the skin, 
whereas the same current through a larger electrode will produce 
a beneficial effect. If the patient be immersed up to his neck 
in an electric bath, much stronger currents can be passed without 
causing either pain or injury, as in thk case the whole area of the 
skin in contact with the water acts as an electrode. In passing 
the current it must be remembered that the negative electrode 
or kathode is the more painful of the two, and its action more 
stimulating than the positive electrode or anode, which k 
sedative. If a muscle be stimulated over its motor point, it 
will contract with a sharp twitch and then become quiescent. 
With normal muscle the KCC (kathodal closure contraction) is 
stronger than that produced 1^ the closure of the current at 
the anode ACC (onodal closure contraction). And if the muscle 
be normal the opening contraction KOC and AOC are not seen. 
When a galvanic current k passed along a nerve its excitability 
is increased at the kathode and diminkhed at the anode. The 
increased excitability at the kathode k katelectrotonus, and tlie 
lowered excitability at the anode anelectrotonus. But since 
in a patient the electrode cannot be applied directly to the nerve, 
the lines of force from the electrode pass into the nerve both in 
an upward and downward direction, and hence there are two 
poles produced by each electrode. If the current be suddenly 
reversed, so that what was the anode becomes the kathode, a 
stronger contraction is obtained than by simply making and 
breaking the current. To avoid the four poles on the nerve to 
he tested, it is found most satkfactory to have one electrode 
placed at some distance, on the back or chest, not on the same 
limb. 

As explained above, when the nerve supplying a muscle is 
diseased it no longer responds to the faradic current. On further 
testing thk with the galvanic or continuous current it responds, 
but the contraction is not brisk but begins slowly and relaxes 
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slowly, thougli the costrsetioiti as a whole may be huger than 
that of a normal muscle. Hiis excessive contraction is known 
?s hyperexcitability to galvanism. Hiis form of contraction 
is that obtained '^en the muscle fibre itself is stimulated. 
Agam, whereas in normal muscle KCC>AOC, \^en the nerve is 
degenerated KCC »»ACC or ACC > KCGl Also in the more severe 
forms of nerve injury tetanic contractions may be set up in the 
paralysed muscles, 1^ closure of the current either at the anode 
or kathode. These cliarges are known as the reaction of degenera¬ 
tion or RD, and are of great value in diagnosis. They occur only 
after sudden or acute damage to the nerve cells of the anterior 
horn of the spinal cord, or to the motor nerve fibres proceeding 
from these cells. Thus RD is present in infantile paralysis, 
acute neuritis, &c., but absent in progressive muscular atrophy 
where the wasting of nerve and muscle takes place extremely 
slowly. The reaction of degeneration in the nerve is shown by 
disappearance of reaction to either kind of current, preceded for 
some days by hyperexcitability to either current. Where the 
muscle wasting is due to a lesion in the muscle alone, as m 
ischaemic myositis (usually due to injury from tight bandaging 
or badly applied splints), no reaction of degeneration is found; 
the only change is a loss of pxwer in the contraction. If the 
damage to the anterior horn cells be only very slight, there may 
only lie partial RD, and the prognosis is given according to the 
extent of RD. From this account it is clear that the greatest 
value of the continuous current lies in its use in diagnosis. But 
it is also applied extremely successfully, in combination with 
massage, to cases of infantile paralysis. Wrist drop from lead 
poisoning and lead neuritis of all kinds, reflex muscular atrophy 
and the mu.scular wasting of hemiplegia, are all benefited by the 
continuous current ; the severe pam of sciatica, and the inflam¬ 
mation of the nerve sheath in these cases, can be arrested more 
quickly by galvanic treatment than in any other way. Nearly 
all forms of neuritis, both of the cranial and other nerves, are 
best treated by the continuous current. The action in all cases 
is to stimulate the natural tendency to repair, very largely by 
improving the circulation through the injui^ parts. 

Another effect of an electric current is electrolysis, and the 
phenomena of electrolytic conduction involve not merely the 
ioni7.ation of the compounds, but also the setting in motion of the 
ions towards their respective poles. Solutions which conduct 
electric currents are called electrolytes, and in the case of the 
human body the electrolyte is the whole mass of the saline con¬ 
stituents in solution throughout the. body. When a current is 
passed though an electrolyte, dissociation into ions takes place, 
the ions which are freed round the anode bein^ called anions and 
those which are freed round the kathode being called kations. 
The anions carry negative charges and are consequently attracted 
by the positive electricity of the anode. Tbe kations carry 
positive charges, hence they are repelled by the anode and 
attracted by the kathode. But a certain number of molecules 
do not dissociate, and hence in an electrolytic solution there 
are neutral molecules, anions and kations. The chemical actions, 
and thus the antiseptic, remedial or toxic effects of electrolytes, 
are due to the actions of their ions. The phosphides and phos¬ 
phates may be taken as examples. Some are extremely toxic, 
while others are quite harmless. But it is to the phosphorus 
ion that the toxic or therapeutic effect is due. In the phosphates 
the phosphorus is part of a complex ion possessing quite 
different projierties to those of the phosphorus ion of the 
phosphides. The strikingly different effects of the sulphates and 
sulphides are due to similar conditions, as also of many other 
compounds. There are certain solvents, as alcohol, chloroform, 
glycerin and vaseline which do not dissociate electrolytes, and 
consequently the latter become inert when mixed with these 
solvents, these solutions do not conduct electricity, and hence 
ionic effects are extremely slow. A vaseline ointment containing 
5 % of phenol makes a good dressing for an ulcer of the leg, 
and produces no irritant effect, but a 5 % aqueous solution may 
be both caustic and toxic. Since the toxic or therapeutic action 
of a solution is due to its ions, the action must be proportional to 
the number of ions in' a givw volume, that is, the action of an 
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electrolylB depends on the degree d diiwOTMkW.'11^ 
add is one that is much 4>vadated, a weak add one thrt has 
undergone but little dissociation and so on. In wu 

shown that the bacteriddal action of salts vanes with tl^ 
degree of dksodation and therefore depends on rite conoentratirm 
of the active , ions. In the medkail a^lication of these hurts it 
must be remembered that when an ion is introduced into the body 
by electrolysis, it is probably farced into the actual cellnlar 
constituents of the body, whereas the drug administered by one 
of the usual methods though circulating in the blood may peghaps 
never gain access to the edi itself. Hence the.: different effects 
that have been recorded between a drug administeored by the 
moutli or subcutaneously and the same administered by electro¬ 
lysis. Thus a solution of cocaine injected, subcutaneously pro¬ 
duces quite different effects to that introduced by electrolysis. 
By the latter method it produces anaesthesia hut does not diffuse, 
and the anaesthesia remains strictly limited to the surface covered 
by the electrode. It would appear that the ion is never intro¬ 
duced into the general circulation but into the cell plasma. 

In the technical working of medical electrolysis the most 
minute precautions are required. The solution of the drug must 
be made with as pure water as possible, recently distilled. The 
spongy substance forming the electrode must be free from any 
trace of electrolytic sulMtances. Hence all materials used roust 
he washed in distilled water. Absorbent cotton answers all 
requirements and is easily procured. The area of introduction 
can be exactly circumscribed by cutting a hole in a sheet of adhe¬ 
sive plaster which i.s applied to the skin and on which the electro¬ 
lytic electrodes are pressed. The great advantage of electrolytic 
methods is tliat it enables general treatment to be replaced by 
a strictly local treatment, and the cells can be saturated exactly 
to the degree and depth required. Strong antiseptics and 
materials that coagulate albumen cannot be introduced locally 
by ordinaiy methods, as the skin is impermeable to them, but by 
electrolysis they can be introduced to the exact depth required. 
The local effects of the ions depend on the dosage; thus a feeble 
dose of the ions of zinc stimulates the growth of hair, but a 
stronger dose produces the death of the tissue. Naturally the 
different ions produce different effects. Thus the ions of the 
alkalis and m(4;nesium arc caustic, those of the alkaline earthy 
mcials produce actual mortification of the tissue and so on. 
According to the ion chosen the effect may be caustic in various 
degrees, antiseptic, coagulating, producing vascular or nervous 
changes, &c., &c. And again electrolysis can also be used for 
extracting from the body such ions as are injurious, as uric and 
oxalic acid from a patient suffering frqpi gout. 

One of the latest advances is the treatment of ankylosed 
joints by the electrolytic method, the electrolyte used being 
chloride of sodium, and the marvellous results being attributed 
to the introduction of the chlorine ions. This sclerolytic property 
of the current is applicable to all parts of the body accessible 
to the current. Old cases of rheumatic scleritis, entirely un¬ 
affected by the routine treatment of salicylates and iodide, 
have often cleared up entirely under electrolytic treatment. 
Cases of chronic iritis with adhesions and old pleural adhesions 
are also suited for this method of procedure. Certain menstrual 
troubles of women and also endometritis yield rapidly to electro¬ 
lysis with a zinc anode. Before this method of introduction, the 
zinc salts, though excellent disinfectants, acted only on the surface 
in consequence of their coagulating action on the albuminoids, 
but by the electric current, under the influence of a difference of 
potential, the zinc iron will penetrate to any desired depth, 
Ca.se.s of rodent ulcer unaffected by all other methods of treatment 
have been cured by electric kataphoresis with zinc ions, and the 
method is now being applied to the treatment of inoperaWe 
malignant tumours. As very strong currents are required for 
this latter, the patient has first to be anaesthetized by a general 
anaesthetic. .Another direction in which electric ions are being 
used is that of the induction of local anaesthesia before minor 
surgical operations. Cocaine is ffie drug used, the resulting 
anaesthesia is absolute, and the operation ran be made almost 
bloodless by the admixture of suprarenal extract. 
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ILBCTBOTYnilO, an application of the art of electroplating 
to typography (?.».). In copying engraved plates for 
pnoting purposes, ropper may be deposited upon the original 
plate, the surface of which is first rendered slightly dirty, by 
meam of a weak solution of wax in turpentine or otherwise, to 
prevent adhesion. The reversed plate thus produced is then 
stripped from the first and used as cathode in its turn, with the 
result that even the'finest lines of the original are faithfully 
reproduced. The electrolyte commonly contains about li lii 
of copper sulphate and i tb of strong sulphuric acid per gallon, 
and IS worked with a current density of about to amperes per 
sq. ft., which should give a thickness of o-ooo.sfij in. of copper 
per hour. As time is an object, the conditions alluded to 
m the article on Copper as being favourable to the use 
of high current densities should Ije studied, bearing in mind 
that a tough copper deposit of high quality is essential. Moulds 
for reproducing plates or art-work are often taken in phstcr, 
beeswax mixed with \'enice turpentine, fusible metal, or gutta¬ 
percha, and the suiiare being rendered conductive by powdered 
black-lead, copper is dtqxjsited upon it evenly throughout. For 
statuary, and “ undercut ” work generally, an elastic mould— 
of glue and treurle (So : 20 jiarts)—may be used ; the mould, 
when set, is waterproofed by immersion in a solution of potassium 
bichromate followed by exposure to sunlight, or in some other 
way. The liest results, however, are obtained by taking a wax 
cast from the clastic mould, and then from this a plaster mould, 
which may be waterproofed with wax, black-leaded, and used 
as cathode. In art-work of this nature the principal points to 
be looked to in depositing are the electrical connexions to the 
mthexle, the shape of the anode (to secure uniformity of deposi¬ 
tion), the circulation of the electrolyte, and, in some cases, the 
means for escape of anode oxygen. Silver electrotyping is 
occasionally resorted to for special purposes. 

SLSCTRUM, EUX3TR0N (Gr. t/Askt^oi', amber), an alloy of I 
gold and silver in use among the ancients, descried by Pliny 
as containing one part of silver to four of gold. The term is 
al-so applied in mineralogy to native argentiferous gold containing 
from 20 to 50 % of silver. In both cases the name is derived 
Irom the pale yellow colour of electrura, resembling that of amber. 

ELEGIT (Lai. for “ he has chosen ”), in English law, a judicial 
writ of execution, given by the Statute of Westminster II. 
(1285), and so called from the words of the writ, that the plaintiff 
has chosen (elegit) this mode of satisfaction. Previously to the 
Statute of Westminster II., a judgment creditor could only 
have the profits of lands of a debtor in satisfaction of his judg¬ 
ment, but not the possession of the lands themselves. But this 
statute provided that henceforth it should be tn iht election of 
the ))arty having recovered judgment to have a writ of fieri facias 
(y.v.) unto the sheriff on lands and goods or- else all the chattels 
of the debtor and the one half of his lands until the judgment 
be satisfied. Since the Bankruptcy Act 1883 the writ of elegit 
has extended to lands and hereditaments only. (Sec further 
Ejcecution.) 

BLEGV, a short poem of lamentation or regret, called forth 
by the decease of a beloved or revered person, or by a general 
sense of the pathos of mortality. The Greek word iXtytla is of 
doubtful signification; it is usually interpreted as meaning a 
mouroful or funeral song. But there seems to be no proof that 
this idea of regret for death entered into the original meaning 
of «A«y«ta. The earliest Greek elegies which have come down 
to us are not funereal, although it is possible that the primitive 
<A<yftu may have been a set of words liturgically used, with 
music, at a burial. \Vhcn the elq^y apfxiars in surviving Greek 
literature, we find it dedicated, not to death, but to war and 
love. Callinus of Ephesus, who flourished in the 7th century, 
is the earliest elegist of whom we possess fragments. A little 
kter TVrtaeus >ya.s composing his famous elegies in Sparta. 
Both of these writers were, so far as we know, exclusively war¬ 
like and patriotic. On the other hand, the passion of love inspires 
JIhnnermus, whose elegies are the prototypes not onlv of the 
later Greek pieces, and of tli» Latin poems of the whool of 
Tibullus and Propertius, but of a great deal of the formal erotic 


poetry of modem Europe. In the 6th century u.c., the elegies 
of Solon were admired; they are mainly lost." But we possess 
more of the work of 'nieognis of Megara than of any other 
archaic elegist, and in it we can observe the characteristics of 
Greek elegy best. Here the Dorian spirit of chivalry reaches its 
highest e.\pressiqn, and war is combined with manly love. 

The elegy', in its calm movement, seems to have begun to lose 
currency when the eratasy of emotion was more successfully 
interpreted by the various rhythmic and dithyrambic inventions 
of the Aeolic lyrists. The elegy, however, rose again to the highest 
revel of merit in Alexandrian times. It was reintroduced by 
Philetas in the 3rd cent, b.c., and was carried to extreme per¬ 
fection by Callimachus. Other later Greek elegists of high 
reputation were Asclepiades and Euphorion. But it is curious 
to notice that all the elegies of these poets were of an amatory 
nature, and that antiquity styled the funeral dirges of Theocritus, 
Bion and Moschus—-which are to us the types of elegy—not 
elegies at all, but idylls. When the poets of Rome liegan their 
imitative study of Alexandrian models, it was natural that the 
elegies of writers such as Callimachus should tempt them to 
immediate imitation. Gallus, whose works are unhappily lost, 
is known to have produced a great sensation in Rome by pub- 
lishing his transladon of the poems of Euphorion ; and he passed 
on to the composition of erotic elegies of his own, which were 
the earliest in the Latin language. If we possessed his once- 
famous Cytheris, we should be able to decide the question of how 
much Propertius, who is now the leading figure among Roman 
elegists, owed to the example of Gallus. His brilliantly emotional 
Cynthta, with its rich and unexampled employment of that 
alternation of hexameter and pentameter which had now come 
to be known as the elegiac measure, seems, however, to have 
settled the type of Latin elegy. Tibullus is always named in 
conjunction with Propertius, who was his contemporary, although 
in their style they wore violently contrasted. The sweetness 
of Tibullus was the object of admiration and constant imitation 
by the Latin poets of the Renaissance, although Propertius has 
more austerely pleased a later taste. Finally, Ovid wrote elegies 
of great variety in subject, but all in the same form, and his 
dexterous easy ^ metre closed the tradition of elegiac poetry 
among the ancient*, What remains in the decline of Latin 
literature is all founded on a studv of those masters of the 
Golden Age. 

When the Renaissance found its way to England, the word 
“ elegy was introduced by readers of Ovid and Propertius. 
But from ttie beginnii^ of the i6th century, it was used in English, 
as It has been ever since, to describe a funeral song or lament. 
One of the earliest poems in English which hears the title of 
elegy is The Complaint of Philomene, which George Gascoigne 
^gan in 1562 and printed in 1576. The Daphnaida of Spenser 
(1591) is an elegy in the strict modem sense, namely a poem 
of regret pronounced at the obsequies of a particular person. 
In 1579 Puttenliam had defined an elegy as being a song “ of 
long lamentation.” With the opening of the 17th century 
the composition of elegies became universal on every occasion 
of public or private grief. Dr Johnson’s definition, '‘Elegy, a 
short poem without points or turns,” is singularly inept and 
careless. By that time (1755) English literature had produced 
many great elegies, of which the Lycidas of Milton is by far the 
most illustrious. But even Cowley’s on Crashaw, Tickell’s on 
Addison, Pope’s on on Unfortunate Lady, those of Quarles, and 
l^yden, and Donne, should have warned Johnson of his mistake. 
Since the i8th century the most illustrious examples of elegy 
in English literature have been the Adonais of Shellev (on Keats), 
the Thyrsis of Matthew Arnold (on Clough), and the Ave atqiu 
Vale of Mr Swinburne (on Baudelaire). It remains for us to 
mention what is the most celebrated elegy in English, that 
written by Gray in a Country Churchyard. This, however, 
belongs to a class apart, as it is not addressed to the memory 
of any particular person. A writer of small merit, James 
Hammond (1716-1742), enjoyed a certain success with his Ijme 
Elegies in which he endeavoured to introduce the erotic elegy os 
it was written by Ovid and Tibullus. This exneriment t«,k no 
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hold of English literature, but was welcomed in France in the 
amatory works of Pamy (175J-1814), in those of Ch 6 nedoll 4 
(1769-1833), and of Millevoye (i78s-i8t6). TTie melancholy 
and sentimental elegies of the last named are the typical example 
of this class of poetry in French literature. Ltunartine must be 
included among the elegists, and his*famous “Le Lae” is as 
eminent an elegy in French as Gray’s “ Country Churchyard ” 
is in English. The elegy has flourished in Portugal, partly 
because it was cultivated with great success by Camoens, the 
most illustrious of the Portuguese poets. In Italian, Chiabrera 
and Filicaia are named among the leading national elegists. In 
German literature, the notion of elegy as a poem of lamentation 
does not exist. The famous Roman Elegies of Goethe imitate 
in form and theme those of Ovid ; they are not even plaintive 
in character. 

Elegiac Vesse has commonly been adopted by German 
poets for their elegies, but by English poets never. Schiller 
defines this kind of verse, which consists of a distich of which the 
first line is a hexameter and the second a pentameter, in the 
following pretty illustration :— 

“ In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silverv column, 

In the pentameter aye falling in melody back." 

The won! “ elegv,” in English, is one which is frequently 
used very incorrectly; it should be remembered that it must 
be mournful, meditative and short without being ejacu¬ 
latory. Thus Tennyson’s In Memoriam is excluded by its 
length; it may at b?st be treated as a collection of elegies. 
Wordsworili’s Lucy, on the other hand, is a dirge ; this is too 
brief a burst of emotion to be styled an elegy. Lycidas and 
Adonais remain the two unapproachable types of what a personal 
elegy ought to be in English. (E. G.) 

ELEMENT (Lat. eletnentum), an ultimate component of any¬ 
thing, hence a fundamental principle. Elementum wa.s used 
in Latin to trnnsiate tlie (ireek irroixtiov (that which stands 
m a (TToIxos, or row), and is a word of obscure origin and 
etymology. The root of Lat. alere, to nourish, has been sug¬ 
gested, thus making it a doublet of dimmtum, that which sup¬ 
ports life; another explanation is that the word represents 
LMN. the first three letters of the second part of the alptabet, 
a parallel use to that of ABC. Apart from its application in 
chemistry, which is treated below, the word is used of the 
rudiments or principia of any science or subject, as in Euclid's 
Elements of Geometry, etr in the “ beggarly elements " (to irrcox^ 
(TToixtlo, of St Paul in Gal. iv. 9); in mathematics, of a funda¬ 
mental concept involved in an investigation, as the ’• elements ” 
of a determinant; and in electricity, of a galvanic (or voltaic) 
“ element ” in an electric cell (see Battery : Electric). In 
astronomy, “ element ” is used of any one of the numerical or 
geometrical data by which the course of a varying phenomena is 
computed: it is applied especially to orbital motion and eclipses. 
The “ elements of an orbit ’’ are the six data by which the position 
of a moving body in its orbit at any time may be determined. 
The “ elements of an eclipse ” express and determine the motion 
of the centre of the sh^ow-axis, and are the data necessary 
to compute the phenomena of an eclipse during its whole course, 
as seen at any place. In architecture the term “element” 
is applied to the outline of the design of a Decorated window, on 
which the centres for the tracery are formed. These centres 
will all be found to fall on points which, in some way or other, 
wUl be equimultiples of parts of the openings. 

Chemical ElemetUs. 

Like all other Kientific concepts, that of an element has 
changed its meaning many times in many ways during the 
development of science. Owing to their very small 
amount of real chemical knowledge, the generalizations 
of the ancients were necessarily rather superficial, 
and could not stand in the face of the increasing development 
of practical chemistry. Nevertheless we find the concept of 
on element as ” a substance from which all bodies are made or 
derived ” held at the very beginning of occidental pMosophy. 
Thales regarded “ water ’’ as the element of all things) his 
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followers accepted h» idea of a.primoidialaufastanoe as the bakii 
of all bodies, but they endeavoured to detem^ some other 
•general element or elements, like “ fire ’’ or “ spirit,” <x “ love ” 
and “ hatred,” or “ fire,” “ water," “ air ” ami “ earth.” We 
find in this development an exact parallelism to the manner 
in which scientific ideas generally arise, develop and change. 
They are created to point out the common part in a variety of 
observed phenomena, in order to get some kading light in tte 
chaos of events. At first almost any idea will do, if only it 
promises some comprehensive arrangement of the facts; after¬ 
wards, the inconsistencies of the first trial rtoke themselves 
felt; the first idea is then changed to meet better the new 
requirements. For a shorter or longer time the facts and ideas 
may remain in accord, but the uninterrupted increasrof empirical 
knowledge involves sooner or later new fundamental alterations 
of the general idea, and in this way there is a never-ceasing 
process of adaptation of the ideas to the facts. As facts are un¬ 
changeable by themselves, the adaptation can be only one-sided j 
the ideas are compelled to change according to the facts. We 
must therefore educate ourselves to regard the ideas or theories 
as the changing part of science, and keep ourselves ready to 
accept even the most fundamental revision of current theories. 

The fir.st step in the development of the idea of elements was 
to recognize that a single principle would not prove sufficient to 
cover the manifoldness of facts. Empedocles therefore conceived 
a double or binary elementary principle; and Aristotle developed 
this idea a stage further, stating two sets of binary antagonistic 
principles, namely “ dry-wet ” and " hot-cold.” The Aristotelian 
or peripatetic elements, which played such a great rdle in the 
whole medieval philosophy, are the representatives of tlie several 
binary combinations of these fundamental properties, “ fire ” 
being hot and dry, “ air ” hot and wet, “ water ” cold and wet, 
“ earth ” cold and dry. According to the amount of these pro¬ 
perties found in any body,these elements were regarded as having 
taken part in forming this body. Concerning the reason why 
only tliese properties were regarded as fundamental, we know 
nothing. They seem to be token at random rather than carefully 
selected; they relate only to the sense of touch, and not to vision 
or any other sense, possibly because deceptions in the sense of 
touch were regarded as non-existent, while the other senses were 
apparently not so trustworthy. At any rate, the Aristotelian 
elements soon proved to be rather inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the increasing chemical knowledge; other pro¬ 
perties had therefore to be selected to represent the geiK-raJ 
behaviour of chemical substances, and in this case we find then 
already much more “ chemical ” in thu,modern .sense. 

Among the various substances recognized by the chemists, 
certain classes or groups readily distinguished themselves. 
First the metals, by their lustre, their heaviness, and Bhmtuu 
a number of other common properties. According to a/ou 
the general principle of selecting a single substance «**«■• 
as a representative of the group, the metmlic properties 
were represented by ‘ ‘ mercury,” The theoreticians of the middle 
ages were rather careful to point out that common mercury 
(the liquid metal of to-day) was not at all to be identified with 
“ philosophical ” mercury, the lasf; being simply tlie ^incipU 
of metallic behaviour. In the same way combustibility wai 
represented by “ sulphur,” solubility by “ salt,” and occasional^ 
the chemically indifferent or refractory character by “ earth." 
According to the subsistence and preponderance of these pro¬ 
perties in different bodies, these were regarded as containing the 
corresponding elements; conversely, just as experience teachei 
the chemist every day ^t by proper treatment the properties 
of given bodies may be changed in the most various ways, the 
observed changes of properties were ascribed to the gain or loss 
of the corresponding elements. According to this theory, which 
accounted rather well for a large number of facta, there was no 
fundamental objeetbn against trying to endow base metals with 
the properties of the precious ones; to moke artificial gold was a 
task quite similar to the modem problem of, e.g. making artificial 
quinine. The realization that there is a certain natural lavr 
preventing such changes is of much later date. It is therefore 
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orite QDjutt to coiwidet the work of the afchemists. who 
to nuke utiftcul gold, as comununate nonsenre. A 
wa* no reason why a change from lead to gold ahornd be less 
possible than a change from iron to rust; indeed there is no 
a prim reason against it now. But experience has taught us 
that lead and gold are chemical elements in the modem sense, 
and that there is a general experimental law that elements are 
not trensformable one into another. So experience taught the 
alchemists irresistibly that in spite of the maniloldness of chemical 
chan^ it is not always possible to change any given substance 
into another; the possibilities are much more limited, and ttere 
is wily a certain rai^e of sulistances to be obtained from a given 
one. The impossibility of transforming lead or copper into noble 
metals proved to be only one case out of many, and it was recog¬ 
nized generally that there are certain chemical families whose 
members are related to one another by their mutual transform- 
ability, while it is impossible to bridge the boundaries separating 
these families. 

Ihe man who brought all these experiences and considerations 
into scientific foim wa.s Robert Boyle. He .stated as a general 
principle, that only tangible and ponderable substances 
should lie recognized os elements, an element being 
Boy^ a substance from which other substances may be made, 
but which cannot be separated into different substances. 
He showed that neither the peripatetic nor the alchemistic 
elements satisfied this definition. But he was more of a critical 
than of a synthetical turn of mind; although he established 
the correct principles, he hesitated to point out what substances, 
among those known at his time, were to be considered as elements. 
He only paved the way to the goal by laying the foundations 
of analytical chemistry, i.e. by teaching how to characterize 
and to distinguish different chemical individuals. Further, by 
adopting and developing the corpuscular hypothesis of the 
constitution of the ponderable substances, he foreshadowed, in 
a way, the law of the conservation of the elements, viz. that no 
element can be changed into another element; and he considered 
the compound substances to be made up from small particles 
or corpuscles of their elements, the latter retaining their essence 
In all combinations. This hypothesis accounts for the fact that 
only a limited number of other substances can be made from a 
given one—namely, only those which contain the elements present 
in the given substance. But it is characteristic of Boyle’s critical 
mind that he did not shut his eyes against a serious objection 
to his hypothesis. If the compound substance is made up of 
parts of the elements, one would expect that the properties of 
the compound substance would prove to be the sum of the 
properties of the elements. But this is not the case, and chemical 
compounds show properties which generally differ very consider¬ 
ably from those of the compounds. On the one hand, the cor¬ 
puscular hypothesis of Boyle was developed into the atomic 
hypothesis of Dalton, which was considered at the beginning of 
the 19th century as the very best representation of chemical 
facts, while, on the other hand, the difficulty as to the properties 
of the compounds remained the same as Boyle found it, and ha.s 
not yet lieen removed by an appropriate development of the 
atomic hypothesis. Thus Boyle considered, c.g. the metals as 
elements. However, it is interesting to note that he considered 
the mutual transformation of the metals as not altogether im¬ 
possible, and he es’en tells of a case when gold was transformed 
into base metal. It is a common psychological fact that a 
reformer does not generally succeed in being wholly consistent 
in his reforming ideas; there remains invariably some point 
where he commits exactly the some fault which he set out to 
abolish. We shall find the same inconsistency also among other 
chemical reformers. Even earlier ttian Boyle, Joachim Jung 
(1587-16^7) of Hamburg developed similar ideas. But as he 
did not tfistinguish himself, as Boyle did, by experimental work 
in science, his views exert^ only a limited influence amongst 
his pupils. 

In ttie times following Boyle’s work we find no remarkable 
outside development of tht ^htory of elements, but a very 
important inside one. Analytical chemistry, or the art of dis¬ 


tinguishing dffferent chemical substances, was rapidly develop¬ 
ing, and Ae necess^ foundation for sudi a theory was th^ 
laid. We find the discussions about the true elements 
disappearing from the text-books, at removed to an " 
ins^ificant comer, while the description of observed 
chemical changes of diffetent ways of preparing the same sub¬ 
stance, as identified by the same properties, and of the methods 
for recognizing and distinguishing the various substances, take 
their place. The similarity of certain groups of chemical changes, 
as, for example, combustion, and the inverse process, reduction, 
was observed, and thus led to an attempt to shapie these most 
general facts into a common theory. In this way the theory 
of “ phlogiston ” was developed by G. E. Stahl, phlogiston being 
(according to the usual way of regarding general properties as 
being due to a principle or dement) the “ principle of combusti¬ 
bility,” similar to the ” sulphur ” of the alchenusts. This again 
must be regarded os quite a legitimate step justified by the 
knowledge of the time. For experience taught that combusti¬ 
bility could be transferred by chemical action, «.g. from charcoal 
to litharge, the latter being changed thereby into combustible 
metallic lead; and according to Boyle’s principle, that only 
bodies should be recognized as chemical elements, phlogiston 
was considered as a body. From the fact that all l^ing 
chemists in the second half of the 18th century used the phlogiston 
theory and were not hindered by it in making their great dis¬ 
coveries, it is evident that a sufficient amount of truth and 
usefulness was embodied in this theory. It states indeed quite 
correctly the mutual relations between oxidation and reduction, 
as we now call these very general processes, and was erroneous 
only in regard to one question, which at that tune had not 
aroused much interest, the question of the change of weight 
during chemical processes. 

It was only after Isaac Newton’s discovery of universal 
gravitation that weight was considered as a property of para¬ 
mount interest and importance, and that the question 
of the changes of weight in chemical reactions became 
one worth asking. When in due time this question was ntorm. 
raised, the fact became evident at once, that combus¬ 
tion means not loss but gain of weight. To be sure of this, it 
was necessary to know first the chemical and physical properties 
of gases, and it was just at the same time that this knowledge 
was developed by Priestley, Scheele and others. Lavoisier was 
the originator and expounder of the necessary reform. Oxygen 
was just discovered at that time, and Lavoisier gathered evidence 
from all sides that the theory of phlogiston had to be turned 
inside out to fit the new facts. 

He realized that the sura total of the weights of all sub¬ 
stances concerned vrithin a chemical change is not altered 
by the change. This principle of the “ conservation of weight ” 
led at once to a simple and unmistakable definition of a chemical 
element As the weight of a emnpound substance is the sum of 
the weights of its elements, the compound necessarily weighs 
more than any of its elements. An element is therefore a sub¬ 
stance which, by being changed into another substance, in¬ 
variably increases its weight, and never gives rise to substances 
of less weight By the help of this criterion Lavoisier composed 
the first table of chemical elements similar to our modem ones. 
According to the knowledge of his time he regarded the alkalis 
as elements, although he remarked that they are rather similar 
to certaui oxides, and therefore may possibly contain oxygen; 
the truth of this was proved at a later date by Humphry Davy. 
But the inconsistency of the reformer, already referred to, may 
be observed with Lavoisier. He included “ heat and light ” in 
his list of elements, although he knew that neither of them had 
weight, and that neither fitted his definition of an element; this 
atavistic survival was subsequently removed from the table of 
the elements by Berzelius in the b^inning of the iqth century. 
In this way the question of what sulistances are to be r^arded as 
chemical dements had been settled satisfactorily in a qualitative 
way, but it is interesting to realize that the last step in this 
de'Mopment, the Bieory of Lavoisier, was based on quantitative 
considerations. Such considerations became of paramount 
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interest at once, and led to the concept of the combining weights 
of the dements. 

The first discoveries in this field were made in the last quarter 
of the i 8 th century by J. B. Riohter. The point at issue was a 
rathercommonplaceone: itwasthefactthatwhentwo 
iteuer’e ”«uhral salt solutions were fhixed to undergo mutual 
were. chemical decomposition and recombination, the re¬ 
sulting liquid was neutral again, i.e. it did not contain 
any excess of acid or base. In other words, if two salts, A'B' 
and A'B', composed of the acids A' and A" and the bases B' and 
B*, undergo mutual decomposition, the amount of the base B' 
left by the first salt, when its acid A' united with the base B' 
to form a new salt A'B”, was just enough to make a neutral salt 
A"B' with the acid A” left by the second salt. At first sight this 
looks quite simple and self-evident,—-that neutral salts should 
form neutral ones again and not acid or basic ones,—but if this 
fact 18 once stated very serious quantitative inferences may be 
drawn from it, as Richter showed. For if the symbols A', A", 
B', B" denote at the same time such quantities of the acids and 
bases as form neutral salts, then if three of these quantities are 
determined, the fourth may be calculated from the others. This 
follows from the fact that by decomposing A'B' with just the 
proper amount of the other salt to form A'B", the remaining 
quantities B' and A" exist in exactly the ratio to form a neutral 
salt A"B'. It is possible, therefore, to ascribe to each acid and 
base a certain relative weight or “ combining weight.” by which 
they will combine one with the other to form neutral salts. The 
same reasoning may be extended to any number of acids and bases. 

It is true that Richter did not find out by himself this simplest 
statement of the law of neutrality which he discovered, but he 
expressed the same consequence in a rather clumsy way by a 
table of the combining weights of different bases related to the 
unit amount of a certain acid, and doing the same thing for the 
unit weight of every other acid. Then he observed that the 
numbers in these different tables arc proportionate one to another. 
The same holds good if the corresponding series of the combining 
weights of acids for unit weights of different buses were tabulated. 
It was only a little later that a Berlin physicist, G. E. Fischer, 
united the whole system of Richter’s numbers simply into a 
double table of acids and bases, taking as unit an arbitrarily 
chosen substance, namely sulphuric acid. The following table 
by Fischer is therefore the first table of combining weights. 


Bases, 


Alumina 

■ • • S^S 

Magnesia . . 

■ ■ ■ 013 

Ammoniac . 

. . . 672 

Lime.... 

■ • • 793 

Soda .... 

. . • 859 

Strontiane . 

• ■ . 1329 

Potash . 

. . . 1605 

Baryte . . . 

8 . . 22 Zi 


jicids. 


Fluoric. 

• 427 

Carbonic .... 

• 577 

Sebacic. 

. 706 

Muriatic (hydrochloric) 

. 712 

Oxalic. 

■ 733 

Phosphoric .... 

• n't 

Formic. 

. 908 

Sulphuric .... 
Succinic. 

. 1000 
. 1209 

Nitric. 

. 1403 

Acetic. 

. 1480 

Citric. 

. 1(183 

Tartaric. 

. 1O94 


It is interesting again to hotice how difficult it is for the 
discoverer of a new truth to find out the most simple and com¬ 
plete statement of his discovery. It looks as if the amount of 
work needed to get to the top of a new idea is so great that not 
enough energy remains to clear the very last few steps. It is 
noteworthy also to observe how difficult it was for the chemists 
of that time to understand the bearing of Richter’s work. 
Although a summary of his results was published in BerthoUet’s 
Essai de statique chimique, one of the most renowned chemical 
books of that tiipe, nobody dared for a long time to take up the 
scientific treasure ^d open for all the world. 

. 4 t the beginniiK of the x9th century the same question wm 
taken up from quite another standpoint. John Dalton, in his 
investigations of the behaviour of gases, and in order 
SMtom’t to understand more easily what happened when gases 
•eomie were al»orbed by liquids, used the corpuscular hypo- 
thesis alre^y mentioned in connexion with Boyle. 
While he depicted to'himself how the corpuscles, or, as he Re¬ 


ferred to can tiwm, the ".atoms” of Um pm, entoiod the 
interstices of the atoms of the liquids in aduch they dissolved, 
he asked hknself: Are the several atoms of the same substance 
exactly alike, or are them differences as between the gmns of 
sand? Now experience teaches us that it is impoasible to 
separate, for exanqile, a quanti^ of pure water into two samples 
of somewhat different properties, when a pure substance is 
fractionated by partial distillation or partial crystaUisatkm or 
partial diange into another substance iby chemical means, we 
find constantly that the residue is not choired in its properaes, 
as it would be if the atoms were slight^ dmerhnt, since in that 
cose e.g. the lighter atoms would distil mt and leave behind the 
heavier ones, &c. Therefore we must conclude that all atoms 
of the same kind are exactly alike in shape and we^ht But, if 
this be so, then all combinations between different atoms must 
proceed in certain invariable ratios of the weights of the elements, 
namely by the ratio of the weights of tiie atoms. Now it is 
impossible to weigh the atoms directly ; but if wc determine the 
ratio of the we^hts in which oxygen and hydrogen combine to 
form water, we determine in this way also the relative weight of 
their atoms. By a proper number of analyses of simple chemical 
compounds we may determine the ratios between the weights of 
all elementary atoms, and, selecting one of them os a standard 
or unit, we may express the weight of all other atoms in terms 
of this unit. The following table is Dalton’s [Mem. of the Lit. 
and P/til, Soc. of Manchester (II.), vol. i. p. 287,1805). 


Tabk of the Relative Weights of the Ultimate Particles of Gaseous and 
other Bodies. 


Hydrogen .... 

J 

Azof. 

4-2 

Carbone . 

4*3 

Ammonia .... 

5-2 

Oxygen. 

5-5 

Water. 

6-5 

Phosphorus .... 

r* 

ITiosphuretted hydrogen 

8-2 

N itroub gas .... 

9-3 

Ether . 

9*6 

Gaseous oxide of carbone 

9-8 


Mitrous oxide . . , , 

Sulphur. 

Nitric acid. 

Sulphuretted hydnvvn 
Carbonic acid . . . . 

Alcohol. 

Sulphureous aciil . . . 

Sulphuric acid .... 
Carouretted hydroncii Ini.'.i 
stagnont water . . . 

Olefiant gas. 


SV7 

14-4 

13-4 

I5'3 

JS'i 

19-9 

25-4 

6-3 

Si 


Dalton at once drew a peculiar inference from this view. 
If two elements combine in different ratios, one must conclude 
that different numbers of atoms unite. There must 'oe, therefore, 
a simjffe ratio between the quantities of the one element united 
to the same quantity of the other. Dalton showed at once that 
the analysis of carbon monoxide and of carbonic acid satisfied 
this consequence, the quantity of oxygen in the second compound 
being double the quantity in the first one. A similar relation 
holds good between marsh gas and olefiant gas (ethylene). 'Ibis 
is the “ law of multiple proportions ” (see Atom). By these 
considerations Dalton extended the law of combining weights, 
which Richter bad demonstrated only for neutral salts, to all 
possible chemical compounds. While the scope of the law was 
enormously extended, its experimental foundation was even 
smaller than with Richter. Dalton did not concern himself very 
much with the experimental verification of his ideas, and the 
first communication of his theory in a paper on the absorption 
of gases by liquids (1803) attracted os little notice as Richter’s 
discoveries. Even when T. Thomson published Dalton’s views 
in an appendix to his widely read text-lwok of chemistiy, matters 
did not change very much. It was only by the work of J. J. 
tozelius that the enormous importance of Dalton’s views was 
brought to light. 

Berzelius was at that time busy in developing a trustworthy 
system of chemical analysis, wd for this purpose he investigated 
the composition of the most important salts. He then 
went over the work of Richter, and realized that by his 
law he could check the results of his analyses. He tried Beneta*. 
it and found the law to hold good in most cases ; when 
it did not, according to bis analyses, he found that the errw was 
on his own siR and that better analyses fitted Richter’s law. 
Thus he was prepared to understand the importance of Dalton's 
views and he proceeded at once to test its exactness. The result 
was the best possible. The law of the combining weights of the 
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atom*, or of the atomic weight*, proved to hold good in every 
ca*e in which it wa* tested. All chemical combinations betwMn 
the several elements are therefore regulated by weight according 
to certain numbers, one for each element, and combinations 
between the elements occur only in ratios given by these weights 
or by simple multiples thereof. Consequently Berzelius regarded 
Dalton's atomic hypothesis as proved Ijy experiment, and became 
a strong believer in it. 

At the same time W. H. Wollaston had discovered independ¬ 
ently the law of multiple proportions in the case of neutral and 
acid salts. He gave up further work when he learned of Dalton’s 
ideas, but afterwards he pointed out that it was necessary to 
distinguish the hypothetical part in Dalton’s views from their 
empirical part. The latter is the law of combining weights, or 
the law that chemical combination occurs only according to 
certain numtiers characteristic for each element. Besides this 
purely experimental law there is the hypothetical explanation 
by the assumption of the existence of atoms. As it is not 
proved that this explanation is the only one possible, the existence 
of the law is not a proof of the existence of the atoms. He there¬ 
fore preferred to call the characteristic combining numbers of 
the elements not “ atomic weights ” but “ chemical equivalents.” 

Although there were at all times chemists who shared 
Wollaston’s cautious views, the atomic hypothesis found general 
acceptance because of its ready adaptability to the most diverse 
chemical facts. In our time it is even rather difficult to separate, 
as Wollaston did, the empirical part from the hypothetical one, 
and the concept of the atom penetrates the whole system of 
chemistry, especially organic chemistry. 

If we compare the work of Dalton with that of Richter we 
find a fundamental difference. Richter’s inference as to the 
existence of combining weights in salts is ba.secl solely on an 
experimental observation, namely, the persistence of neutrality 
after double decomposition ; Dalton’s theory, on the contrary, 
is based on the hypothetical concept of the atom. Now, however 
favourably one may think of the prolmbility of the existence of 
atoms, this existence is really not an observed fact, and it is 
necessary therefore to ask : Does there exist some general fact 
which may lead directly to the inference of the existence of 
combining weights of the elements, just as the persistence of 
neutrality leads to the same consequence as to acids and bases ? 
The answer is in the affirmative, although it took a whole cen¬ 
tury before this question was put and ansv/cred. In a series of 
rather difficult papers {Zrits. f. Phys. Chem. since 1895, and 
Annalrn der Naturphilosophic since 1902), Franz Wald (of 
Kladno, Bohemia) developed his investigations as to the genesis 
of this general law. Later, W. Ostwald (Faraday lecture, Trans. 
Chem. Soc., 1904) simplified Wald’s reasoning and made it more 
evident. 

The general fact upon which the necessary existence of combin¬ 
ing weights of the elements may be based is the shifting character 
of the boundary between elements and compounds. It has 
already been pointed out that Lavoisier considered the alkalis 
and the alkaline earths as elements, because in his time they had 
not been decomposed. As long as the decomposition had not 
been effected, these compounds could be considered and treated 
like elements without mistake, their combining weight being 
the sum of the combining weights of their (subsequently dis¬ 
covered) elements. This means that compounds enter in reaction 
with other sulistances as a whole, just as elements do. In 
particular, if a compound AU combines with another substance 
(elementary or compound) C to form a ternary compound ABC, 
it enters this latter as a whole, leaving behind no residue of A or 
B. Inversely, if a ternary compound ABC be changed into a 
binaiT one AB by taking away the element C, there will not be 
found any excess of A or B, but both elements will exhibit just 
the same ratio in the binaiy as in the ternary compound. 

Experimentally this important fact was proved first by 
Berzelius, who showed that by oxidizing lead sulphide, PbS, to 
lead sulphate, PbS04, ’no excess either of sulphur or Irad could 
be found after oxidiition; 'tlffc same held good with barium 
sulphite, BaSOg, when converted into barium sulphate, BaSO^. 


On a much larger scale and with very great accuracy the inverse 
was proved half a century later by J. S. Stas, who reduced silver 
chlorate, AgClO,, silver bromate, AgBrO,, and silver iodate. 
Agio,, to the corresponding binary compounds, AgCl, AgBr 
and Agl, and searched in the residue of the reaction for any 
excess of silver or halogAi. As the tests for these substances 
are among the most sensitive in analytical chemistry, the 
general law underwent a very severe test indeed. But the 
result was the same as was found by Berzelius—no excess of 
oneof the elements could be discovered. We may infer, therefore, 
generally that compounds enter ulterior combinations without 
change of the ratio of their elements, or that the ratio between 
different elements in their compounds is the same in binary and 
ternary (or still more complicated) combinations. 

This law involves the existence of general combining weights 
just in the same way as the law of neutrality with double de¬ 
composition of salts involves the law of the combining weights 
of acids and bases. For if the ratio between A and B is deter¬ 
mined, this same ratio must obtain in all ternary and more 
complicated compounds, containing the same elements. The 
.same is true for any other elements, C, D, E, F, &c., as related 
to A. But by applying the general law to the temarj' compound 
ABC the same conclusion may be drawn as to the ratio A : C in 
all compounds containing A and C, or B : C in the corresponding 
compounds. By reasoning further in the same way, we come to 
the conclusion that only such compounds are possible which 
contain elements according to certain ratio-numbers, i.e. their 
combining weight. Any other ratio would violate the law of 
the integral reaction of compounds. 

As to the law of multiple proportions, it may be deduced by 
a similar reasoning by considering the possible combinations 
between a compound, e.g. AB, and one of its elements, say B. 
AB and B can combine only according to their combining 
weights, and therefore the quantity of B combining with AB is 
equal to the quantity of AB which has combined with A to 
form AB. The new combination is therefore to be expressed 
by AB,. By extending this reasoning in the same way, we 
get the general conclusion that any compounds must be’eom- 
posed according to the formula AmBnC,, . . ., where m, «, p, See.. 
are integers. 

The bearing of these considerations on the atomic hypothesis 
is not to disprove it, but rather to show that the existence of the 
law of combining weights, which has been considered for so long 
as a proof of the truth of this hypothesis, does not necessarily 
involve sUcTi a consequence. Whether atoms may prove to exist 
or not, the law of combining weights is independent thereof. 

Two problems arose from the discoveries of Dalton and 
Berzelius. Tlie first was to determine as exactly as possible the 
correct numbers of the combining weights. The other 
results from the fact that the same elements may woigtt 
combine in different ratios. Which of these ratios aetormim- 
gives the true ratio of the atomic weights ? And 
which is the multiple one ? Both questions have had most 
ample exptirimental investigation, and are now answered rather 
ptisfactorily. The first question was a purely technical one ; 
its answer depended upon analytical skill, and Berzelius in his 
time easily took the lead, his numbers being readily accepted 
on the continent of Europe. In England there was a certain 
hesitation at first, owing to Prout’s assumption (see below), but 
when Turner, at the instigation of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, tested Berzelius’s numbers and 
found them entirely in accordance with his own measurements, 
these numbers were universally accepted. But then a rather 
large error in one of Berzelius’s numbers (for carbon) was 
discovered in 1841 by Dumas and Stas, and a kind of panic ensued. 
New determinations of the atomic weights were undertaken 
from all sides. The result was most satisfactory for Berzelius, 
for no other important error was discovered, and even Dumas 
remarked that repeating a determination by Berzelius only 
meant getting the same result, if one woriced properly. In later 
times more exact measurements, corresponding to the increasing 
art in analysis, were carried out by various worken, amongst 
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whom T, S. Stas distinguished himself. But even the classical 
work of Stu proved not to be entirely without error; for every 
period has its limit in accuracy, which extends slowly as science 
exten^. In recent times American chemists have been especially 
prominent in work of this kind, and the determinations of 
E. W. Morley, T. W. Richards and G. P.,Baxter rank among the 
first in this line of investigation. 

During this work the question arose naturally; How far does 
the exactness of the law extend ? It is well known that most 
natural laws are only approximations, owing to disturbing 
causes. Are there disturbing causes also with atomic weights ? 
The answer is that as far as we know there are none. The law 
is still an exact oiie. But we must keep in mind that an absolute 
answer is never possible. Our exactness is in every case limited, 
and as long as the possible variations lie behind this limit, we 
cannot tell anything about them. In recent thnes H. Landolt 
has doubted and experimentally invest^ated the law of the 
conservation of weight. . . 

Landolt's experiments were carried out in vessels-of the shape 
of an inverted IJ, each branch holding one of the substances to 
react one on the other. Two vessels were prepared as equal as 
po.ssible and hung on both sides of a most sensitive bounce. 
Then the difference of weight was determined in the usual way 
by exchanging both the vessels on the balance. After this set 
of weighings one of the ve.ssels was inverted and the chemical 
reaction between the contained substances was performed; 
then the double weighing was repeated. Finally also the second 
vessel was inverted and a third set of weighings taken. From 
blank experiments where the vessels were filled with substances 
which did not react one on the other, the maximum error was 
determined to 0-03 milligramme. The reactions experimented 
with were : silver salts with ferrous sulphate ; iron on copper 
sulphate ; gold chloride and ferrous chloride; iodic acid and 
hydriodic acid ; iodine and sodium sulphite ; uranyl nitrate and 
potassium hydrate; chloral hydrate and potassium hydrate; 
electrolysis of cadmium iodide by an alternating current ; 
solution of ammonium chloride, potassium bromide and uranyl 
nitrate in water, and precipitation of an aqueous solution of 
copper sulphate by alcohol. In most of these experiments a 
slight diminution of weight was observed which exceeded the 
limit of error distinctly in two cases, viz. silver nitrate with 
ferrous sulphate and iodic acid with hydriodic acid, the loss of 
weight amounting from 0'068 to o-iqg mg. with the first and 
0-047 °'*77 reaction on about 50 g. of 

substance. As each of these reactions had been tried in nine 
independent experiments, Landolt felt certain that there was 
no error of observation involved. But when the vessels were 
covered inside with paraffin wax, no appreciable diminution of 
weight was observed. 

These experiments apparently suggested a small decrease of 
weight as a consequence of chemic^ processes. On repeating 
them, however, and making allowance for the different amounts 
of water absorbed on the surface of the vessel at the beginning 
and end of the experiment, Landolt found in 1908 (Zeil. pkysik. 
Chem. 64, p. 581) that the variations in weight are equally positive 
and negative, and he concluded that there was no change in 
weight, at least to the extent of 1 part in 10,000,000. 

There is still another question regarding the numerical values 
of the atomic weights, namely: Are there relations 
ptiodie between the numbers belonging to the several 
•rroMM*- elements? Richter had arranged his combining 
weights according to their magnitude, and en¬ 
deavoured to prove that they form a certain mathemadcai 
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series. He also exjfiained the incompletenen of bis leriei 
assuming that certain adds or basra requisite to tin filling 
up of ^ gaps in die series, were not yet known. He even 
hiul the satisfaction that in his time a new base was discovend, 
which fitted rather well into one of his gaps; bat when it 
turned out afterwards that this new base was oidy calcium 
phosphate, this way of reasoning fell into discredit and was 
resumed only at a much later date. 

To obtain a correct table of atomic weights the second question 
already mentioned, viz. how to select ^ correct .value In ^ 
case of multiple proportions, had to be answered. Berzelius 
was constandy on the look-out for means to diirtinguish the true 
atomic weights from their multiples or sub-multiples, but he 
could not find an unmistakable test. The .whole qaesdon fell 
into a terrible disorder, until in the middle of the t9th mtury 
S. Cannizzaro showed that by taking together all partial evidences 
one could get a system of atomic weights consistent in itself lud 
fitting the exigencies of chemkal systematics. Then a starding 
discovery was made by the some method which Richter had 
tried in vain, by arranging all atomic weights in one series 
according to theu* numerical values. 

The Periodic Law .—The history of this discovery is rather 
long. As early as 1817 J. W. Ddbereiner of Jena drew attentiem 
to die fact that the combining weight of strontium lies midway 
between those of calcium and barium, and some years later he 
showed that such “ triads ” occurred in other coses too. L. 
Gmelin tried to apply this idea to ail elements, but he realized 
that in many cases more than three elements had to be grouped 
together. While Ernst Lenssen applied the idea of triads to the 
whole table of chemical elements, but without any important 
result, the other idea of grouping more than three elements into 
series according to their combining weights proved more success¬ 
ful. It was the concept of homologous series just developed in 
organic chemistry which influenced such considerations. First 
Max von Pettenkofer in 1850 and -then T. B. A. Dumas in 1851 
undertook to show that such a series of similar elements could 
be formed, having nearly constant differences between their 
combining weights. It is true that this idea in all its simplicity 
did not hold good extensively enough; so J. P. Cooke and 
Dumas tried more complicated types of numerical series, but 
only with a temporary success. 

The idea of arranging all elements in a single series in the order, 
of the magnitude of their combining weights, the germ of which 
is to be found already in J. B. Richter’s work, appears first in 
i860 in some tables published W Lothar Meyer for his lectures. 
Independently, A. £. B. de dhancou^is in i86s, J. A. R. 
Newlands in 1B63, and D. I. Mendel6eff in 1869, developed the 
same idea with the same result, namely, that it is possible to 
divide this series of all the elements into a certain number of 
very similar parts. In their papers, which appeared in die same 
year, 1869, Lothar Meyer and Mendelieff gave to all these trids 
the shape now generally adopted. Hiey succeeded in proving 
beyond all doubt that this senes was of a periodic character, and 
could be cut into shorter pieces of similsir construction. Here 
again gaps were present to be filled up by elements to be dis¬ 
covered, and Mendel6eff, who did this, predicted from the general 
regularity of his table the properties of such unknown elmoit*. 
In this case fate was more kind than with Richter, and science 
had the satisfaction of seeing these predictions turn out to be 
true. 

The following table contains this periodic arrangement of the 
elements according to their atomic weight By cutting the 
whole series into pieces of eight elements (or more in several 


He 4-0 

U 7-03 

Be 9-1 

B ii-o 

C 12-00 

N 14-01 

0 16-00 

F 19-0 


• a 


Ne so 

Na 25*00 

Ug 24-32 

AI27-1 

Si 28-4 

P 31-0 

S 32-06 

Cl 33-45 

• « 

• * 


Ar 39-9 

K 39-15 

Ca 40-1 

Sc 44-1 

Ti 48-1 

V 31-2 

Cr52-o 

Mn 53-0 

Fe 33-9, 

Ni 58-7, 

Co 39-0 


Cu 

In 63-4 

Ga7o 

Ge 72-5 

As 73-0 

Sc 79*2 

8179-96 


• • 

Kr83-o 

Rb 83-3 

Sr 87-6 

Y89-0 

It 90*6 

CbfNbl 94 

Mo 96-0 

Rn 101-7, Rh 103-0 

Pd 106-3 

, , 

Ag 107-93 

Cd iia-4 

In 113 

Sn 119-0 

Sb 120-2 

Te 127-6 

I 126-97 

, . 



iao--7 

Cs l3a-9 

Ba 137-4 

La 138-9 

Ce &c. 140 

Tai8l 

W184 


Os 191, 

Ir I 93 - 0 , 

Pti 94'8 


Aa 197*2 

Hg 200-0 

Tl 204*1 

Pb 206-9 

Bi 208-0 





•• 

Ra2Z3 

.. 



U 238-3 

* * 

• • 

.. 



ntg 
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SMtt)iUid Airangiog tiiisM on* anotber in the alternatii^ 
my ibown ia the table, one finds aimilar elements placed in 
vertical lerie* whouc properties change gradually and with some 
regularity accurduig to their place in the table. Not only the 
properties of the uncombincd elements obey this rule, but tlso 
almoit all properties of similar compounds of the elements. 

But upon closer investigation it must be confessed that these 
regularities can be called only rules, and not lawa In the first 
line one would expect that the steps in the values of the atomic 
weights should be regular, but it is not so. There are even ^es 
when it is necessary to invert the order of the atomic weights 
to satisfy the diemical necessities. Thus argon has a larger 
number than potassium, but must precede it to fit into its prop^ 
place. The same is true of teUurium and iodine. It loold as if 
real elements were scattered somewhat haphazard on ' a 
Kgular tabic, or as if some independent factor were active to 
disturb an existing regularity. It may be that the new facts 
mentioned above will lead also to an explanation of these irregu¬ 
larities ; at present we must rect^nize them and not try to 
explain them away. Such consideratiuns have to be kept ini 
mind especially in regard to the very numerous attempts to 
express the series of combining weights in a mathematical tonn. 
la several cases rather surprising agreements were found, but 
never witliout exception. It looks as if some very important 
factor regulating the whole matter is still unknown, and before 
this bos been elucidated no satisfactory treatment of the matter 
it possible. It seems therefore premature to enter into the details 
of these speculations. 

In' Kcent times not only our belief in the absolute exactness 
of the law of tlie conservation of weight has been shaken, but 
also our belief in the law of the conservation of the 
elements. The wonderiol substance radium, whose 
rfnnrsfi existence has made us to revise quite a numbm' of old 
end established views, seems to be a fulfilment of the 
old problem of the alchemists. It is true that by its help lead 
is not changed into gold, but radium not only changes itself into 
another element, helium (Ramsay), but seems also to cause other 
eteinents to change. Work in this line is of present day origin 
only and we do not know what new laws will be found to regulate 
these most unexpected reactions (see Raoioactivitv). But we 
realize once more that no law can be regarded as free from 
criticism and limitation; in the whole re^m of exact sciences 
there is no such thing as the Absolute. 

Another queatiun regarding the values of atomic weights was 
raised very soon after their &st astablishmenb I'rom the some- 
, wlcat inexact first determinations William Prout 
mam- concluded that all atomic weights are multiples of the 
i/M. ' atomic weight of hydrogen, ttos suggesting all other 
elements to be pnobably made up from condensed 
liydrogcn. Beuelius found hh efetorminations not at all in 
accordance with this assumption, and strongly opposed the 
arbitrary rounding oS of tike num^n practised by partisans 
of Prout’a hypothesis. His hypothesis Kmainsd alive, although 
almost every chemist who did omdatomic weightdeterminatbns, 
cspecifdly Stas, cootradiated it severely. Even in our time it 
stems to hiuveitollowera, who hope that in some way the existing 
experimented, difihrenees may disappear. But one of the most 
important) and. bestt-known idarions, that between kydrogen and 
exygm, is ccntomly difiermt irmn the simple ratio i: 16, for it 
has been determined by a large number of different investigators 
and by dificrent mcduids to be undoubtedly lower, namely, 
t) 115'87. Therefore, if iPrcmt’s hypthesis contain an element 
of tnith, by the act of condtusatioR of some simfdcr substance 
into the present chemical elements a change of weight also 
must iutve occurred, such that the weight of the element did not 
rcmain.sxactly the weight of the simpler substance which changed 
into k. We have ahSidy remarked that such phenomena are 
not yet known With certainty, but they cannot be regarded as 
utterly impssiblc. 

leruy herabe moationed that tbeantemationalky of science 
has shewn itself-active also i^ tfiie qnestion. of atomic weights'. 
lliCie numbers undeigo incessantly small varial^ bemuse 


of new work done for their detennination. To avoid tbe un^ 

certainty arising from this inevitable state of' affairs, _ 

an international committee was formed by tile co- 
operation of the leading ohenucal societies dll over the tsMoo/ 
world, and an international table of the most probable 
values is issued every year. The following table is *'*^'*‘ 
that for 1910:— 

JnttmaHond Atomic fVeif/its, 1910, 

Atomic ' Atomic 


Name. 

Weights. 
Symbol. 0 = 1S. 

Name, 

Weights 
Symbol. O^U. 

Aluminium . 

. A1 

27-1 

Mercury 

Molybdenum 

- - Hg 

200*0 

Antimony 

. Sb 

120-2 

. . Mo 

g6.o 

Argon i . . 

Ar 

39-9 

Neodymium 

. . Nd 

144-3 

Aneoie . . 

. Afi 

74-96 

Neon . . 

. . Ne 

20*0 

Barium . . 

. Ba 

137-37 

Nickel . . 

. . Ni 

56-68 

Bciyllium 

(Clucinum) 

. Bel 

Nitrogen . 

. . N 

14*01 

. Gl| 

9*1 

Osmium 

. . Os 

190-9 

Bismntli . . 

. Bi 

zo8-o 

Oxygen. . 

Palladium . 

. . 0 

r6-oo 

Boron. . . 

. B 

II-O 

. , Pd 

106-7 

Bromine . . 

. Br 

79-gc 

Phosphorus 

. . P 

31*0 

Cadmium 

. Cd 

1I2'40 

132-8,1 

Platinum . 

. . Pt 

195-0 

Caesium . . 

. Cs 

Potassium . 

. . K 

39*10 
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. Ca 

40-09 
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. Pr 

140-6 

Carbon . , 

. C 

12 -oo 

Radium 

. . Ra 

226-4 
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. Ce 

I40'25 

Rhodium . 

. . Rh 

102*9 

Chlorine . , 

. a 

33 46 

Rubidium . 

. . Rb 

85-45 

Chromium 

. Cr 

52-0 

Ruthenium. 

. . Hu 

101*7 

Cobalt . . 

. Co 

5*-97 

Samarium , 

. . Sm 

150-4 

Coiumbium . 

. Cb 

Scandium . 

, . Sc 

44*1 

(Niobium) . 

. (Nb) 

] 93-5 

Selenium , 

• • Se 

79*2 

Copper . . 

. Cu 

f>3-57 

Silicon . , 

. . Si 

28-3 

107-88 

Dysprosium . 

• Dy 

JC>2-5 

Sliver . . 

• • Ag 

Erbium . . 

. Er 

167-4 

Sodium 

. . Na 

23-00 

Europium 

. Eu 

152 -0 

Strontium . 

. . Sr 

87-62 

Fluorine . . 

. F 

19-0 

Stilphur • 

. . S 

32*07 

Gadolinium . 

. Gd 

157'3 

Tantalum , 

. . Ta 

i8i-o 

Calliuni . . 

. Ga 

69-9 

Tellurium . 

. . Te 

127-5 

Germanium . 

. Ge 

72*5 

Terbium 

. . Tb 

159*2 

Gold . . . 

. Au 

i97‘2 

Thallium . 

. . -n 

204*0 

Helium . . 

. He 

4-0 

Thorium . 

. . Th 

232*42 

Hydrogen 

. H 

i-oo8 

Thulium 

. . Tm 

108-5 

Indium . 

. In 

114-8 
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. . Sn 

lig-o 

IcKlinc 

. I 

ij6-9'r 

Titanium . 

. . Ti 

48-1 

Iridium . . 

. Ir 

193-1 

Tungsten . 

. . W 

184-0 

Iron . , . 

. Fe 

55-«5 

tiranium . 

. . u 

23»-5 

Krypton . . 

. Kr 

83-0 

Vanadium . 

. . V 

51 •* 

l.anthanum . 

. La 

13^0 

Xenon . . 

. . Xe 

130-7 

Ixiad . . , 

, Pb 

207-10 

Ytterbium 

Neo- 

Lithium . 

. Li 

7-00 

ytterbium) 

. . Yb 

172*0 

Lutecium . . 

• Lu 

174-0 

Y ttriom 

. . Y 

89-0 

Magnesium . 

. 

*4-3* 

Zuic . . . 

. . Zn 

65-37 

Maagauese . 

. Mn 

54-93 

Zircomum , 

. . Zr 

90-6 


In the long and manifold development of the concept of the 
clement one idea has remained prominent from the very begin¬ 
ning down to OUT times; it is the idea of a primordial 
matter. Since the naive statement of Thales that ail 
things came from water, chemists could never reconcile nmaSL. 
themselves to the fact of tiie conservation of the 
elements. By an experimental ihvesrigtfion which extended 
over five centuries and more, the impossibility of transmuting 
one element into another—for example, lead into g(dd—was 
demonstrated in the most extended way, and nevertheless this 
law has so little entered the consciousness of the chemists that 
it is seldom explicitly stated even in carefully written text-books. 
On the other side tbe attempts to reduce the manifoldness of the 
actual chemical elements to one single primordial matter have 
never reused, and the latest development of science seems to 
endorse such a view. It is therefore necessary to cemsider tiiis 
question from a moat general standpoint 
In phyacail science, the chemietd elements may be compared 
with such concepts as mass, momentum, quantity oj electricity, 
entropy and such like. While mass and entropy ere determined 
univocally by a unit and a number, quantity of electricity has 
a unit, a namber and a sign, for it can be positive as wellas nega¬ 
tive. Momentum has a unit, a number and a direction m space. 
Elements do not hove a common unit as the former magnitudes, 
but every element has it* own unit, and there is no transkfen 
fretm oqe to. another. All tiiese magnitudes underlie a liaw of 
canservatiba, but to'a veiy difftieut d^pe. While mask was 
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OQBfidcnd as absolutely inviriahfe:la’thc riamiini ncchatiics, 
tbs newer theones of the electrical constitutiaa of matter m«lw 
mass dependent on the velocity of the moving electron. 
Momentum alM is not entbely ooosecvativc because it can be 
changed by iight-presiure. Entropy is known as constantly 
increasing, rcmaimng constant only in,aa ideal Hraiting case. 
With chemicai elements we observe Ibe aame thing as with 
momentum; thoufth till recently considered as conservative, 
there is now experimental evidence that they do not always 
show this character. 

Generally the laws of the conservation of mass, weight and 
elemente are expressed as the “lawof the conservation of matter.” 
But this expression lacks scientific exactness because the term 
“ matter ” is generally not defined exactly, and because only the 
above-named properties of ponderable ejects do not change, 
while all other properties do to a greater or less extent Con¬ 
sidered in the most general way, we may define matter as a 
complex of gravitational, kinetic and chemical energies, which are 
found to cling together in the same space. Of these energies the 
capacity factors, n^ely, weight, mass and elements, are con¬ 
servative os described, while the intensity factors, potential, 
velocity and affinity, may change in wide limits. To explain 
why we find these energies constantly combined one with 
another, we only have to think of a mass without gravity or a 
ponderable body without mass. The first could not remain on 
earth because every movement would carry it into infinite space, 
and the second would acquire infinite velocity by the' slightest 
push and would also disappear at once. Therefore only such 
objects which have both mass and weight can be iiandled and 
can be objects of our knowledge. In the same way all other 
energies come to our knowledge only by being (at least tempor¬ 
arily) associated with tiiis combination of mass and weight. 
Thu is the true meaning of the term ” matter.” 

In this line of ideas matter appears not at all as a primary 
concept, but as a complex one; there is therefore no reason to 
consider matter as the last term of scientific analysis of chemical 
facts, and the idea of a primordial matter appears as a survival 
from the very first beginning of European natural philosophy. 
The most general concept science has developed to express the 
variety of experience is energy, and in terms of energy (combined 
with numlier, magnitudes, time and space) all observed and 
observable experiences are to be described. ! 

ELE]HI,an oleo-resin (Manilla elemi) obtained in the Philippine 
Islands, probably from Canarium commune (nat. ord. Burser- 
aceae), which when fresh and of good quality a a pale yellow 
granular substance, of honey-like consistency, but which gradu¬ 
ally hardens with age. It is soluble in alcohol and ether, and has 
a spicy taste with a smell like fennel. In the I7tb and i8tb 
centuries the term elemi usually denoted an oleo-resin (American 
or Brazilian elemi) obtained from trees of the genus kica in 
Brazil, and stiU earlier it meant oriental or African elemi, derived 
from Bomellia Frereana, which flourishes in the neighbourhood 
of Cape Gardafui. The word, like the older term animi, appears 
to liave been derived from enkaemon (Gr. ivai/uiv), the name of 
a styptic medicine said by Pliny to contain tears exuded by the 
olive tree of Arabia. 

ELEPHANT, the designation of the two existing representatives 
of the Proboteidea, a sub-order of ungulate mammals, and also 
c-:tended to include their more immediate extinct relatives. 
As the distinctive characteristics of the suborder, and also of tlie 
single existing genus Elepkas, are given in the article Probos- 
ciDEA, it will suffice to point out how the two existing qiecies 
are distinguished from one another. 

The more specialized of the two species b the Indian or Asiatic 
elephant, EUpkas Maximus, specially characterized by the ex¬ 
treme complexity of the structure of its molar teeth, which are 
composed of a great number of tail and thin plates of enamel 
and dentine,with the intervalsfiUed by cement(3ee Pboboscidea, 
fig. i). The average number of plates of the six successive 
molar teeth may be expressed by the ” ridge-formula ” 4, 8, la, 
12, 16, 04. The plates are compressed frorn before backTOds, 
the anterior and posteribr sarfaiiei>(as seen in the worn grinding 
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face of the tooth) bd^gneerlyimtaM. Eu> of laoderate ^ 
Upper maigin of the end ef iHie probcacis developed io|Rra distinst 
finger-like pocess, much longer than the lower iniurgiiBvand tbe> 
wlmle tnmk unifonnly tapenng nnd smooth. Five nans on the 
fore-feet, and four (occasionally five) on the hind-feet 

The Aidatic elephant inhabits the forest-lands of India, Bunna, 
the Malay Peninsula, Cochin Cbiiw, Ceylon and Siimsttra. 
Eleptumts from the last-named islands present some variatiani' 
from those of the mainland, and have been sqMHtated lader'^ 
names of £. seyUmieus and E. sumatranus, but ^y are not 
more than local races, and the Ceylon animal, vddeh is generaUy 
tuskkss, may be the typical E. maximus, in which case the Induu 
race will be E. mammus iniicus. The appearance of the Asiatic 
elephant is familiar to all In the wild state it is^mgatiow; 
associating in herds of ten, twenty or more indiviauaJs, and, 
though it may under certain circumstances become dangnnoiis, 
it is generaUy inoffensive and even timid, fond of ritade^ and' 
solitude and the neighbourhood of water. The height of the 
male at the shoulder when fuU grown is usually from 8 to 10 ft, 
occasionally as much us xi, and possibly even more. The fenude 
is somewhat smaller. 

The foUowing epitome of the habits of the Asiatic eleptmate is 
extracted from Gre<U and Small Gam* of India and Tihat, by 
R. Lydekker:— 

“ The structure of the teeth is sufficient to indicate that the 
food consists chiefly of grass, leaves, succulent shoots and fruits ; 
and this has been found 
by observation to be 
actually the case. In 
this respect the Asiatic 
species differs very 
widely from its African 
relative, whose nutri¬ 
ment is largely com¬ 
posed of boughs and 
roots. Another differ¬ 
ence between the two 
animals is to be found 
in the great intolerance 
of the direct cays of 
the sun dis^l^ by 
the Asiatic species, 
which never voluntarily 
exposes itself to their 
influence. Consequently, during the hot season in Upper 
India, and at all times except during <the rains in the men 
southern districts, elephants keep much to the denser parts 
of the forests. In Southern India they delight in hfil-forest, 
where the undergrowth is largely formed of bamboo, tite 
tender shoots of which form a favourite delicacy; but during 
the rains they venture out to feed on the open grass tracts. 
Water is everywhere essential to tiieir well-being; and no animidi 
delight more thoroughly in a bath. Nor are they afraid to 
venture out of their depth, being excellent swhrnners, and able, 
by means of their trunks, to breathe without difficulty when the 
entire body is submerged. The herds, which a« led by females, 
appear in general to be family parties; and although commonly 
restricted to from thirty to fifty, may occasionairy include as 
many as one hundred head. The old bulls are very generally 
solitary for a considerable portion of the year, but return to the 
herds during the pairing season. Some ‘ rogue' elephants-^ 
gunda of the natives—remain, however, permanently separated 
from the rest of thrir kind. All such solitary bulls, as their 
colloquial name indicates, are of a spiteful disposition; and it 
appears that with the majority the inducement to live apart is 
due to their partiality for cultivated crops, into which tiie more 
timid females are afraid to venture. ‘ Must ’ elephants are 
males in a condition of—probably sexual—exdtement, when an 
abundant discharge of dark oily matter exudes from two pores 
in the forehead. In addition to various sounds producra at 
other times, an elephant when about to charge gives vent to a 
shrSl loud ‘ trumpm ’; and on sudx occasions rmffies on Hs 
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•dvanuy with its trunk safely rolled up outof danger,endeavour¬ 
ing eitlm to pin him to the ground with its tusks (if a male tusker) 
or to trample him to death beneath its ponderous knees or feet.” 

Exact information in regard to the period of gMtation of the 
femsJe is still lacking, the length of the period being given from 
eighteen to twenty-two months by different authorities. The 
native idea, which may be true, is that the shorter period occurs in 
the case of female and the longer in that of male calves. In India 
elephants seldom breed in captivity, though they do so more 
frequently in Burma and Siiun ; the domesticated stock is there¬ 
fore ref^ished by fresh captures. Occasionally two calves are 
produced at a birth, although the normal number is one. Calves 
suckle with their mouths and not with their trunks. Unlike the 
AMcan species, the Indian elephant charges with its trunk 
curled up, and consequently in silence. 

As regards their present distribution in India, elephants are 
found along the foot of the Himalaya as far west as the valley 
of Dehra Dun, where the winter temperature falls to a com¬ 
paratively low point. A favourite haunt used to be the swamp 
of Azufghur, lying amimg the sal-forests to the northward of 
Meerut. In the groat tract of forest between the Ganges and 
Kistna rivers they occur locally as far west as Bilaspur and 
Mandla; they are met with in the Western Ghats as far north as 
between latitude 17° and 18°, and are likewise found in the hill- 
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forests of Mysore, as well as still farther south. In this part of the 
peninsula they ascend the hills to a considerable height, as they 
do in the Newara Eliya district of Ceylon, where they have been 
encountered at on elevation of over 7000 ft. There is evidence 
that about three centuries ago elephants wandered in the forests 
of Malwa and Nimar, while they survived to a later date in the 
Chanda district of the Central Provinces. At the comparatively 
remote epoch when the Deccan was a forest tract, they were 
probably also met with there, but the swamps of the Bengal 
Sundarbans appear unsuited to their habits. 

Of tusks, tne three longest specimens on record respectively 
measure 8 ft. 9 in., 8 ft a m. and 8 ft; their respective weights 
being 81, 80 and 90 lb. These are, however, by no means the 
heaviest—one, whose length is 7 ft in., weighing 102 lb; 
while a second, of which the len^ is 7 ft in., scaled 97^ Ib. 
Of the largest pair in the possession of the British Museum, which 
Monged to an elephant killed in 1866 by Colonel G. M. Payne 
in Madras, one tusk measures 6 ft. 8 in. in length, and weighs 
77} tb, the other being somewhat smaller. It should be added 
that some of these large tusks came from . Ceylon; such tuskers 
being believed to be descended from miunland animals imported 
into the island. “ White ” elephants are partial or complete 
albinos, and are far from Uncommon in Buima and Siam. Young 
; Indian elephants arc hairy, thus showing affinity with the 
mammoth. 

^e Africuk elephant » 4 very different animal from its 
Asiatic cmpup, both as regam structure and habits; and were it 


not for the existence of intermediate extinct species, might well 
be regarded as the representative of a distinct genus. Among 
its characteristics the Mowing points are noticeable. The 
molar teeth are of coarse construction, with fewer and larger 
plates and thicker enamel; the ridge-formula being 3,6,7, 7,8, 
10; while the plates are^ot flattened, but thicker m the middle 
tham at the edges, so that their worn grinding-surfaces are lozenge- 
shaped. Ears very large. The upper and lower margins of the 
end of the trunk form two nearly equal prehensile lips. Only 
three toes on the hind-foot. A very important distinction is 
to be found in the conformation of the trunk, which, as shown 
in %. 2, looks as though composed of a number of segments, 
gradually deaeusing in size from base to tip like the joints of a 
telescope, instead of tapering gradu^ly and evenly from one 
extremity to the other. The fe^es have relatively large tusks, 
which are essential in obtaining their food. Except where 
exterminated by human agency (and this has been accomplished 
to a deplorable extent), the African elephant is a native of the 
wooded districts of the whole of Africa south of the Sahara. It 
is hunted chiefly for the sake of the ivory of its immense tusks, 
of which it yields the principal source of supply to the European 
market, and the desire to obtain which is rapidly leading to the 
extermination of the species. In size the male African elephant 
often surpasses the Asiatic species, reaching nearly 12 ft. in 
some eases. The circumference of the fore-foot is half the height 
at the shoulder, a circumstance which enables sportsmen to 
estimate approximately the size of their quarry. A tusk in the 
British Museum measures 10 ft. 2 in. in length, with a basal 
girth of 24 in. and a weight of 226^ tb ; but a still longer, although 
lighter, tusk was brought to London in 1905. 

Several local races of African elephant have been described, 
mainly distinguished from one another by the form and size of 
the cars, shape of the head, &e. The most interesting of these 
is the pigmy (iongo race, E. africanus pumtlio, named on the 
evidence of an immature specimen in the possession of C. Hagen- 
heck, the well-known animal-dealer of Hamburg, in 1905. 
According to Hagenbeck’s estimate, this elephant, which came 
from the French Congo, was about six years old at the time it 
came under scientific notice. Moreover, in the opinion of the 
.same observer, it is in no wise an abnormally dwarfed or ill- 
grown representative of the normal type of African elephant, 
but a well-developed adolescent animal. In height it stood 
about the same os a young individual of the ordinary African 
elephant when aixmt a year and a half old, the vertical measure¬ 
ment at the shoulder being only 4 ft., or merely a foot higher 
than a new-born Indian elephant Hagenbeck’s estimate of its 
age was based on the presence of well-developed tusks, and the 
relative proportion of the fore and hind limbs, which are stated 
to show considerable differences in the case of the African 
elephant according to age. Nothing was stated as to the prob¬ 
ability of on increase in the stature of the French Congo animal 
as it grows older ; but even if we allow another foot, its height 
would be considerably less than half that of a large Central 
African bull of the ordinary elephant. 

By Dr Paul Matschie sever^ races of the African elephant 
have been described, mainly, as already mentioned, on certain 
differences in the shape of the ear. From the two West African 
races {E. a. cydotis and E. a. oxyotis) the dwarf Congo elephant 
is stated to be distinguished the shape of its ear ; comparison 
in at least one instance having been made with an immature 
animal. The relatively small size of the ear is one of the most 
distinctive characteristics of the dwarf race. Further, the skin 
is stated to be much less rough, with fewer cracks, while a more 
important difference occurs in the trunk, which lacks the trans¬ 
verse ridges so distinctive of the ordinary African elephant, and 
thereby approximates to the Asiatic species. 

If the differences in stature and form are constant, there can 
be no question as to the right of the dwarf Congo elephant to 
rank as a well-marked local race ; the only point for consideration 
being whether it should not be called a species. The great 
interest in connexion witii a dwarf West African race of elephant 
is in relatbn to the fossil pigmy elephants of the limestone 
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fissures and caves of Malta and Cyprus. Although some of these 
elephants are believed not to have been larger t^ donkeys, 
the height of others may be estimated at from 4 to 5 ft, or prac¬ 
tically the same as that of the dwarf Congo race. By their 
describers, tte dwarf European elephants were regarded as 
distinct species. Cinder the names o# Elephas meliimsis, E. 
mnaidnmsis anA E. Cypriotes-, but since their molar teeth are 
essentially miniatures of those of the African elephant, it has been 
suggested by later observers that these animals are nothing more 
than dwarf races of the latter. This view may receive some sup¬ 
port from the occurrence of a dwarf form of t^ African elephant 
m the Congo; and if we regard the latter as a subspecies of 
Elephas afrieanus, it seems highly probable that a similar 
position will have to be assigned to die pigmy European fossil 
elephants. If, on the other hand, the dwarf Congo elephant be 
regarded as a species, then the Maltese and Cyprian elephants 
may have to be cla.ssed as races of Elephas putnilio ; or, rather, 
E. pumilio will have to rank as a race of the Maltese species. 
In this connexion it is of interest to note that, both in the 
Mediterranean islands and in West Africa, dwarf elephants of 
the African type are accompanied by pigmy species of hippo- 
potwnus, although we have not yet evidence to show that in 
Africa the two animals occupy actually the same area. Still, the 
close relationship of the existing Lilierian pigmy hippopotamus 
to the fossil Mediterranean species is sigmficant, in relation to 
the foregoing observations on the elephant. 

It may be added that fossil remains of the African elephant 
have been obtained from Spain, Sicily, Algeria and Egypt, in 
strata of the Pleistocene age. Some of the main differences in 
the habits of the African as distinct from those of the Asiatic 
elephant have been mentioned under the heading of the latter 
species. The most important of these are the greater tolerance 
by the African animal of sunlight, and the hard nature of its 
food, which consists chiefly of boughs and roots. Ihe latter are 
dug up with the tusks; the left one being generally employed 
in this service, and thus becoming much more worn than its 
fellow. (R. L.*) 

ELEPHANTA ISLE (called by the natives Gharapurt), a 
small island between Bombay and the mainland of India, situated 
about 6 m. from Bombay. It is nearly 5 m. in circumference, 
and the few inhabitants it contains are employed in the cultiva¬ 
tion of rice, and in rearing sheep and poultiy for the Bombay 
market. The Island, till within recent times, was almost entirely 
overgrown with wood; it contains several springs of good water. 
There are also important quarries of building stone. But it 
owes its chief celebrity to the mythological excavations and 
sculptures of Hindu superstition which it contains. Opposite to 
the landing-place was a colossal statue of an elephant, cracked 
and mutilated, from which the island received from the Portu¬ 
guese the name it still bears. The statue was removed in 1864, 
and may now be seen in the Victoria Gardens, Bombay. At a 
short distance from this spot is a cave, the entrance to which 
is nearly 60 ft. wide and 18 high, supported by pillars cut out 
of the rock; the sides are sculptured into numerous compart¬ 
ments, containing representations of the Hindu deities, but 
many of the figures have been defaced by the zeal of the 
Mahommedans and Portuguese. In the centre of the excavations 
is a remarkable Trimurli or bust, formerly thought to represent 
the Hindu Triad, namely, Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the 
Preserver, and Siva or Mahadeva the Destroyer, but now held to 
be a triform representation of Siva alone. The heads are from 
4 to 5 ft. in' length, and are well rut, and the faces, with the 
exception of the under lip, are handsome. The head-dresses are 
curiously omameinted ; and one of the figures holds in its hand 
a cobra, while on the cap are, amongst other symbols, a human 
skull and an infant. On each side of the Trimurti is a pilaster, 
the front of which is filled up by a human figure leaning on a 
dwarf, both much defaced. There is a laiige compartment to 
the right, hollowed a little, and covwed with a great variety of 
figures, the largest of which is 16 ft. high, r^resenting the double 
figure of Siva and Parvati, named Viraj, half male and half 
female. On the right is Bralana, four-faced, on a lotus—one 
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of the very feet representations of this god wfaiefa now exist in 
India; and on the left is Vishnu. On the other side of the 
' Trimurti is another compartment with various figures of Siva and 
Parvati, the most remarkable of which is Siva in his vindictive 
character, eight-handed, with a collet of skulls round hie neck. 
On the right of the entrance to the cave is a squCire aiwrtaeent, 
supMrted by eight colossal figures, containing a gigantid syratioi 
of Mahadeva or Siva cut out of the rock. In a ravine connected 
with the great cave are two other caves, also containing sculptures, 
which, however, have been much defaced owing' to the action 
of damp and the Ming of the rocks; and in 'another hilt is « 
fourth cave. This interesting retreat of Hindu religioas art is 
said to have been dedicated to Siva, but it contains numerous 
representations of other Hindu deities. It bos, however, for 
long been a place not so much of worship as of archaeological 
and artistic interest alike to the European and Hindu trav^er. 
It forms a wonderful monument of antiquity, and must have been 
a work of incredible labour. Archaeological authorities are cS 
opinion that the cave must have been excavated about the loth 
century of the Christian era, if not earlier. The island is much 
frequented by the British residents of Bombay; and during 
his tour in India in 1875 King Edward VII., then prince of Wales, 
was entertained there at a banquet. 

ELEPHANTIASIS (Barbadoes leg; Bouenemia), is a disease 
dependent on chronic lymphatic obstruction, and characterized 
by hypertrophy of the skin and subcutaneous tissue. Two 
distinct forms are known, (i) elephantiasis arabum, due to tlui 
development of living parasites, filaria sanguinis hominis (of 
filaria Bancrofti), and (2) the non-filarial form due to lymphatic 
obstruction from any other cause whatsoever, as erysipelas, the 
deposit of tuberculous or cancerous material in the lymphatic 
glands, phlegmasia dolens (white leg), long-continued eczema, 
&c. The enlargement is limited to a particular part of the body, 
generally one, or in rare cases both of the lower limbs, occasion¬ 
ally the scrotum, one of the labiae or the mammary gland; far 
more rarely the face. An attack is usually ushered in by febrile 
disturbance (elephantoid fever), the part attacked booming 
rapidly swollen, and the skin tense and red as in erysipelas. 
The subcutaneous tissues become firm, infiltrated and hard, 
pitting only on considerable pressure. The skin becomes 
roughened with a network of dilated lymphatics, and vesicles 
and bullae may form, discharging a chyle-like fluid when broken 
(lyraphorrhoea). In a later stage still tlie skin may be coarse 
and wort-like, and there is a great tendency for varicose ulcers to 
form. At the end of a variable time enlargement ceases to take 
place, and the disea.se enters a quieScent state: but recru¬ 
descences occur at irregular intervals, always ushered in by 
elephantoid fever. At the end of some years the attacks (rf 
fever cea.se, and the affected part remains permanently swollen. 
The only difference in the history of the two forms of the disease 
lies in the fact that the non-filarial form progresses steadily, 
until either the underlying condition is cured, or in the case of 
cancer, &c., brings about a fatal issue. The elephantiasis due to 
filaria is spread by the agency of mosquitoes, in whose bodies 
the intermediate stage is passed. The dead mosquito Ms Upon 
the water, which thus becomes infected, and hence the ova 
reach the human stomach. The young worm develops, bores 
through the gastric mucous membrane and finally bMomes 
lodged in the lymphatics, usually of one or other of the extremities. 
A large number of embryonic filariae are produced. Some remain 
in the lymphatic spaces and cause lymphatic obstruction, while 
others enter the blood stream by night (filaria noctuma), or by 
day (filaria diuma). It is supposed that a mosquito, biting 
an infected person, itself becomes infected with Mood it 
abstracts, and that so a new generation is developed. 

Treatment for this condition is unsatisfactory. Occasionally 
the dilated lymph trunks can be found, and on operation per¬ 
formed to implant them in some vein (lyn^jhangeio^sty)- And 
in some few other coses artificial lymj^tics have been made 
by introducing sterilized silk thread in the subcutaineoui tissues 
of the affected part, and ix-olonging it into the normal tissues. 
This operation has been most successful when performed on 
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ttephuitoid inns dependent on a late stage of cancerous bre^. 
Elevation of the limb and elastic pressure should always be tried, 
but often amputation has to be resorted to in the end. The 
disease is totally different from the so-called elephantiasis 
groecomm or true leprosy, for which see Leprosy. 

ILBPflANTS>FOOT, the popular name for the plant Testudi- 
mria tUphantipes, a native of the Cape of Good Hope. It takes 
its name from the large tuberous stem, which grows very slowly 
but often reaches a consideraide size, e.g. more than 3 yds. 
in circumference with a height of nearly 3 ft. above ground. 
It is rid> in starch, whence the name Hottentot bread, and is 
covered on the outside with thick, hard, corky plates. It develops 
slender, leafy, climbing shoots which £e down each season. It 
is a member of the monocotyledonous order Dioscoreaceac, 


half of the 17th century, when it became a centre for the trade 
with south Russia. 

mjIUSIS, on ancient Greek city in Attica about 14 m. N.W. 
of Athens, occupying the eastern part of a rodey ridge close to 
the shore opposite the island of Salamis. Its lame is due chiefly 
to its My^ries, for Which see Mystery. Tradition carries 
back the origin of Eleusis to the highest antiquify. In the earlier 
period of its history it seems to have been an independent rival 
of Athens, and it was afterwards reckoned one of the twelve 
Old Attic cities. A considerable portion of its small territory 
was occupied by the plains of Thria, nodoeable for their fertility, 
I^Knigh dm hopes of the husban^en were not tmfrequently 
diaappomted by the blight of the aouth wind. To the west was 
the ilt&'ov 'Vapiov or Parian Plain, where Demeter is said tu 



climbing plantt with slender herbaceous or shrubby shoots, 
to which belong the yam and the British black bryony, Tamus 
cammumt. 

Burn, a town of Russia, in the government of Orel, iza m. 
by rail E.S.E, of Orel, on the railway which connects Riga with 
Tsaritsyn on the lower Volga. Pop. (1883) 36,680; (1900) 
Owing to its advantageous position Elets has grown 
rapidly. Its merchants buy large quantities of grain, and 
numerous flour-milts, many of them driven by steam, prepare 
flout, which is forwarded to Moscow and Riga. The trade in 
cattle is very imporUnt Elets has the first grain elevator 
erected in Russia •(1887), a railway school, and important 
tannertes, foundries for cast iron and copper, tallow-melting 
works, limekilns and brickworks. The cathedral and two 
monastam contain venereted historic relics. 

Elets is first mentioned in 1147, when it was a fort of Ryazan. 
The Turkish Pdovtsi or Kumans attadced it in the rath century, 
and the Mongols destroyed it during their first invasion (1231)) 
and again in 1305. The T^ars plundered it in 14*5 and 1450; 
and it seems to have bem completely abandoned in the latter 
half of the rjth century. Its development dates from the second 


have sown the first seeds of corn; and on its confines was the 
field called Orgas, planted with trees consecrated to Demeter 
Md Persephone, ^e sacred buildings were destroyed by Alaric 
in A.D. 396, and it is not certain whether they were restored 
before the extinction of all pagan rites by Theodosius. The 
present village on the site is of Albanian origin; it is called 
Lefsina or Lepsina, officially ’EAsurfe. 

Tie Si/e.—Systematic excavations, begun in i88a by D. 
Philios for the Greek Archaeological Society, have laid bare the 
whole of the sacred precinct It is now possible to trace its 
boundaries as extended at various pieriods, and also many suc¬ 
cessive stages in the history of the Telesterion, or Hall of Initia¬ 
tion. These complete excavations have shown the earlier and 
partial excavations to have been in some respects deceptive. 

In front of the main entrance of the precinct is a large paved 
area, with the foundations of a temple in it, usually identified as 
that of Artemis Propylaea; in their present form both area and 
tem(fie date from Roman times ; and on each side of the Great 
Propylaea are the foundations of a Roman triumphal arch. 
Just below the steps of the Propylaea, on the left as one 
enters, there has been discovered, at a lower level than the 
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Roman pavement, the crab euiroundbg an eai{y well. This is 
almost certainly the tmWi^opoy mentioned by Pausanias. 
The Great Propylaea is a structnre of Roman imperial date, • 
in close imitation, of the Propylaea on the Athenian. Acropolis. 
It is, hoavver, set in a wall of 6th-oentray work, thoufb repaired 
in later'tiiBet. Xhis'iMllei^oaeiasotaiofouter'OourtjOfkiagular 
triangular shape. .Ibe SmaU Propylaea ia nCit 'Wt exactly 
opposite to tilv Great ProRylaea, but at an angle to it; an 
inscription^lheArchittave records that it was built by Appius 
Claudius Pulcher, the contemporary of Cicero. It Ls also set in 
a later wall that occupies approximately the same position as 
two esirlier ones, yrhich date from the 6th and 5th centuries 
respectively, and must have indicated the boundary of the inner 
precinct. From the SmaU Propylaea a paved road of Roman 
date leads to one .tff sfte doors tite Telesterion. Above the 
Small Propylaea, act .beneath ^ overhanging rock, 
is the precinct of Phito jit baea curious natural cleft approached 
by rodc-cut steps. Several inscriptions and other antiquities 
were found here, induding the famous head, now in Athens, 
usually called Eubooleus, Uiough the evidence for its identifica¬ 
tion is far from satisfaotary. A little farther ot is a rock-cut 
platform, with a wdl, approached by a broad flight of steps, 
which prolmbly served for spectators of the sacred procession. 
Beyond this, close to die side of the Telesterion, arc the founda¬ 
tions of a temple lon higher ground; it has been conjectured that 
this was the temple of Demeter, butthore is no evMence that such 
a building existed in historic times, apart from tiie Telesterion. 

The Telesterion, or Hall of Initiation, was « large covered 
building, about 170 ftsquare. It was surrounded on mI aides by 
steps, which rau.st have served as seats for the mystac, while tlic 
sacred dramas and processions took place on tiic floor of the hall: 
these seats were partly built up, partly cut in the .solid rock ; in 
later times they appear to have been cased with marble. There 
were two doors on each side of the hall, except the north-west, 
where it is cut out of the solid rock, and a rock terrace at a higher 
level adjoins it; this terrace may have been the station of those 
who were not yet admitted to tlie full initiation. The roof of the 
hall was carried by rows of columns, which were more than once 
renewed. 

The architectural history of the hall has been traced by 
Professor W. Ddrpfeld with the help of the various foundations 
that have been brought to light. The earliest building on the site 
is a small rectangular Structure, with walls of polj^onal masonry, 
built of the r(x;k quarsied on the spot. This was succeeded by a 
square hall, almost Uf the same plan as the later Telesterion, but 
about a quarter of the sis*; its eastern comer coincides with that 
of tlie later builclin^md it.appcars to have had a portico in front 
like that which, in%lt later hiill, was a later addition. Its roof 
was carried by fil which the bases can still be seen. 

This building has wj||^nat petibubility Ix-ehassi^ed to the time 
of Peisistratus; it'MI flastroiycd by the Perlhins. Between this 
event and the eteCMia <1 the pre.sent hall, lehich must be shb- 
stantially the one Ciiigaed by Ictinus in tbe time of Pericles, 
there must havel^m a restoration, of which .we ma.y see the 
remains m.a set of spMd sinkings to omty oflunuti, stim occur 
only in the north-eal^paFt of we Ad"; « set of ananged 
on n different systw eecur In tbfi south-west part, and it is 
difficult to see hdwtfittc't^ qratenta eeiild be reconciled unless 
Were were some sonwjnrtitioa hetweenWe twopaits of the hall. 
Both sets were remfe d'jto mdee way for the later columns, of 
which the bases atM^lNp oT the drums still remain. These later 
columns are shovfn^liyjncriptions and other fragments huilt into 
Weir bases,to bdemg^ later Roman times. Attihe eastern and 
souWem comeia of Ictinus are peqjec^ masses 

of masonry, wittc&iN|y.|w^lo»]tipSi(mioB: ap^co that was 
to be wMte^aite mtended 

to resist^we roof Of fUt'^biige structrae, which 
rested atitt norWOrti isnd western comers against the solid rock 
of We hin. On the south-east side We hall is faced wiW a portico, 
extending its whole widW; the marble pavement of this portico 
is a most conspicuous tenure of JBleusis at We present day. 
The portico was added to hall by the amhitect Philo, undra 
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Demetrius of Fhalerran, about We end of the oWiceatuiy me 
It was never completed, for the fluting rrf iteedunus stiUiremains 
unfinished. 

The Telesterion took up We greater part of the saoredpeBeinct, 
which seems merely to have served to keep the profanei away.from 
We temple. The massive walls and towers of the timO'of Perides, 
which resemble Woee of a fortren,at« quite close in on We spuW 
and cast; later, probably in We 4W century b.c., the precinct sms 
extended farther to the souW, and at its end was erected a 
building of considerable extent, including a curious apsidal 
chambra, for which a similar but larger curved structure sras 
substituted m Roman times. This was probably We Bouleu- 
terion. The precinct was full of altars, dedications and in¬ 
scriptions ; and many fragments of sculpture, pottery and other 
antiquities, from We earliest to We latest days of Greece, have 
been discovered. It is to be noted that We subterranean passages 
which some earlier explorers imagined to be connected wiW We 
celebration of We mysteries, have proved to be nothing but 
cisterns or watercourses. 

The excavations of Eleaiis, and We antiquities found in them, 
have been published from time to time in the 
and in the ITsatTruia of the Greek Archaeological Society, especially 
for 1887 and 1895. See also D. PhUios, Stnuig, at tiiysUres, 
ses ruina. ft son miufs. lascriptioos have atso been published 
in tbe Bitlielin de cormpimtamet MUaifU*. (£. Ga.) 

ELEUTHBRIU8, pope from about 175 to 189. Allusions to 
him ore found in We letters of the martyrs of Lyons, cited by 
Eusebius, and in other documents of the time. The Liber 
PofUificalis, at the beginning of Wc 6th century, says that he had 
relations wiW a British king, Lucius, who was desirous of being 
converted to Christianity. T^s tradition—Roman, not British 
—i.s on enigma to critics, and, apparently, has no historical 
foundation. (L. D.*) 

ELEUTHBROPOLIS (Or. 'HXtvffipa irbXit, “ free city ”), an 
ancient city ot Palestine, 25 m. from Jerusalem on We road to 
Gaza, identified by E. Robinion wiW We modern Beit Jibrln. 
This identification b confirmed by Roman milestones m the 
neighbourhood. It represents the Biblical Mareshah, We ruins 
of whidi exist at Tell Sandahannah close by. .As Betogabra it 
is mentioned by Ptolemy; the name Eleutheropolb dates from 
the .Syrian visit of Septimius Sevraus (ajp. tog). Eusebius in 
his Ommaslicon uses it as a central point from which the distances 
of other towns are measured. It was destroyed in 796, rebuilt 
by the crusaders in 1134 (Weir fortress and chapel remain, much 
ruined). It was finally captured by Bibars, 1244. Beit Jibrin 
is in We centre of a district of great archaeological interest. 
Besides We crusader and oWer remains in We village itself, the 
surrounding countiy possesses many tells (mounds) covering the 
sites of ancient cities. The famous caves of Bait Jibrin honey¬ 
comb We hills all round. Tbm.are immense artificial excava¬ 
tions of unknown date. RoaMni milestones and aqueducts also 
are found, and dose by the now fomous tomb of Apollophanes, 
with wall-paintings of animals and oWer ornamentation, was 
discovered in 1902 ; a desermtion of it will be found in Thiersch 
and Pctcr-s, The Marissa Tombs, published by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. (R. A. S. M.) 

ELEVATORS, Lifts or Hoisb, machines for raising or 
lowering loads, whether of people or material, from one level 
to another. They are operated by steam, hydraulic or electric 
power, or, when small and light, by hand. Their construction 
varies with We magnitude of the work to be performed and the 
character of We motive power. In private houses, where only 
small weights, os coal, food, &c., have to be tnu^erred from 
one floor to onoWer, they usu^y consist simply of « small 
counter-balanced platiorm suspended from We roof or an upper 
floor by a tackle. We runniiu; port of which hangs from top to 
bottom and can be reached and operated at any level. In 
buildings where great weights and numbeia of pet^e have to 
he lifted, or a high speed of elevation is demanded, some form 
of motor is necessary. This is usually, directly or kdiieotly, a 
steam-engine or occarionally a gM-engine; sometimes a water- 
pressure engme is adopted, and it is becoming more and moK 
common to employ an dectric motor deriving its eneigy from 
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the general distribution of the city. Large establishments, 
hotels or business houses, commonly have their own source of 
energy, an electric or other power “ plant,” on the premises. 

The hydraulic elevator is the simplest in construction of 
elevators proper, sometimes consisting merely of a long pipe set 
deeply in the ground under the cage and containing 
SoToJ**' ® correspondingly long plunger, which rises and falls 
thrafn. required and carries the eievator-cage on its upper 
end (fig. i). The “ stroke ” is thus necessarily equal 
to the height traversed by the cage, with some surplus to keep 
the plunger steady within its guiding-pipe. The pipe or pump 





Fig, 1.—The lUungrr, or Direct Lift Hydraulic Eugixie. 

chamber has a length exceeding the maximum rise and full 
of the plunger, and must be strong enough to sustain safely the 
heavy hydraulic pressures needed to raise plunger and cage with 
load. The power is usually supplied by a steam pump (occasion¬ 
ally by a hydraulic motor), which forces water into the chamber 
of the great pipe as the elevator rises, a waste-cock drawing off 
the liquid in the process of lowering the cage. A single handle 
within the cage generaffy serves to apply the pressure when 
raising, and to reduce it when lowering the load. The most 
emnmon hmn of hydraulic elevator, for important work and 
nnder usual conditions uf.cpehition, as in cities, consists of a 
suspended cage, carried by a tackle, the running part of which 


Fio. a.—The Otis Standard Hydraulie Pa,wen)!er Lift, with Pilot 
Vidve and Lever-operating Deface. 
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is connect^ with a setof puile3n at«ach end of a frame (fig. 
The rope is made fast at one end, and its intennediate part s 
carried round first one puUejr at the farther end of tiie frame 
and then round another at '^e nearer end, and so on as often 
as is found advisable in the particular case. The two pulley 
shafts carrying these two sets of pulleys are made to traverse 
the frame in.such a way as, by their separatioa, to haul in on 
the running part, or, by then approximation, to permit the 
weight of the cage to haul out the rope. By this alternate 
hauling and “ rendering ” of the rope fte cage is raised and 
lowered. The use of a number of pa^lel and independent sets 
of pulleys and tackles assures safety in case of the breakage of 
any one, each being strong enough alone to hold the load. The 
movement of the pair of pulley shafts is effected by a water- 
pressure engine, actuating the plunger of a pump which is similar 
to that used in the preceding appmtus, but ixing relatively of 
short strode and large diameter, is more satisfactoty in design 
and construction as well as in ofieration. Electricity may be 
applied to elevators of this type by attachmg the travelling 
sheaves to a nut in which works a screwed shaft driven by an 
electric motor. In other electric lifts the cables which support 
the cage are wound on a drum which is turned by a motor, the 
dnim being connected to the motor-shaft either by a series of 
pinions or ly a worm-gear. The drum may also be worked by a 
steam or gas engine. Where the traffic is not very heavy', a form 
of elevator that requires no attendant is convenient. In this 
any one wishii^ to use the lift has merely to press a button 
placed by the side of the lift-gate on the floor on which he happens 
to lie standing, when tlie car will come to him; and having 
entered it he can cause it to travel to any floor he desires by 
pressing another button inside the car. The motive power in 
such cases may be either electric or hydraulic, but the control 
of the switches or valves that govern the action of the apparatus 
is electric. 

The history of the elevator is chronologically extensive, but 
only since 1850 has rapid or important progress been effected. 
In that year George H. Fox & Co. built an elevator operated 
by the motion of a vertical screw, the nut on which carried the 
cage. This device was used in a number of instances, especially 
in hotels in the large cities, during the succeeding twenty years, 
and was then generally supplanted by the hydraulic lift of the 
kind already described as the plunger-lift With the increased 
demand for power, speed, safety, convenience of manipulation, 
and comfort in operation, the inventive ability of the engineer 
developed the various systems more and more perfectly, and 
experience gradually showed to what service each type was best 
adapted and the best construction of each for its peculiar work. 
Whatever the class, the following are the essentials of design, 
construction and operation: the elevator must be 
SmM/aif comfortable, speedy and convenient, must not 
be too expensive in either first cost or maintenance, 
and must be absolutely trustworthy. It must not'bc 
liable to fracture of any element of the hoisting gear that will 
permit either the fall of the c^e or its projection by an over¬ 
weighted balance upwards against the top of its shaft. It must 
be possible to stop it, whether in tegular working or in emeigency, 
or when accident occurs, with sufficient promptness, yet without 
endangering life or property, or even very senously inconvenien¬ 
cing the passengers. Acceleration and retardation in starting 
and stopping must be smooth and easy, the stop must be capable 
of being made precisely where and when intended, and no danger 
must be incurred by the passengers from contact with running 
parts of the mechanism or with the walls and doors of the 
elevator shaft 

These requirements have been fuFy met in the later forms 
of elevator commonly em^oyed for passenger service. Usual 
sizes range fn»s loads of 1000 to 5000 ib with speeds of from 
Bo to *50 ft a minote unloaded, and 75 to zoo ft loaded, and 
a height of travel of from 50 to zoo ft In some very tall budd¬ 
ings, as the Singer and Metrc^litan buildings in New York, 
elevators have bm inatalled having a maximum speed of 600 ft. 
a minute, with a rise of over 500 ft. Where electric motors 
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m empbyed, their ^sesd ranges horn teo and TaosteedutkiM 
per minute in the larger to sooo and izoo iir dw smaHer.sties, 
conespooding to from zo down ‘to 4 or 5 kpi' 'Tkm -or .note 
counter-weights are employed, sad from four to six sttspeiuion 
cables ensure as nearly as possible absolute safety. 19 m sisetsic 
elevators of the Centiid London railway are guaranteed to i»iie 
17,000 lb 65 ft in some of its shafts, in jo secs, froib start<toa|ap. 
Over 100,000 ft of i-in. and 17,000 ft of f-in. steel refM.ani*- 
qtured for Us 04 shafts, and ea^ rope can carry from 16 to as 
tons without bluing. The steel used in the^ cAUes, Of i«didi 
there are four to six for each car and counter-weight, harla 
tenacity of 85 to po tons per sq. in. of section of wire. The 
maximum pull on each set of rope is assumed to be not ovur 
9500 lb, the remainder of the load being tideen by the counter¬ 
balance. Oil “ dash-pots ” or buffers, into whkh enter piungen 
attached to the bottom of the cage, prevent too sudden a. stop 
in case of accident, and safety-dutches with friction adjustmente 
of ample power and fully tested before use give ample insurance 
^inst a fall even if all the cables should yield at once—an almost 
inconceivable contingency. The efficiency, i.s. the ratio of work 
performed to power expended in the some time, was in .these 
elevators found by Ptst.to be between 70 and 75 %. 

Safety devices constitute perhaps the most important of the 
later improvements in elevator construction where passengers 
are carried. The simplest and, where practicable, 
most certain 0! them is the air-cushion," a chamber 
into which the cage drops if detached or from any cause 
allowed to fall too rapidly to the bottom, compression of the. air 
bringing it to rest without shodc (fig. 3). This chamber must be 
perfectly air-tight, except in to far as a 
purposely arranged clearance around the 
sides, diminishing downwards and in well- 
established proportion, is adjusted to per¬ 
mit a " dash-pot ” action and to prevent 
rebound. The air-cushion diould Im about 
one-tenth the depth of the elevator shedb; 
in high buildings it may be a well zo or 
30 ft. deep. The EmjHre building, in New 
York, is twenty storeys in he^ht, the total 
travel of the cage is a87 ft., and the air- 
cushion is 50 ft. deep, extending from the 
floor of the third storey to the bottom of 
the shaft. Sliding doors of great strength, 
and automatic in action, at the first and 
second floors, are the only openings. The 
shaft is tapered for some Stance bdlow 
the third floor, and then carried straight 
to the bottom. An inlet valve admits air 
freely as the cage rises, and an adjusted 
safety-valve provides against excess pres¬ 
sure. A “ car,” falling freely from the 
twentieth storey, was checked by this 
arrangement without injury to a basket 
of ^gs placed on its floor. Other safety 
devices consist of catches under the floor 
of the cage, so arranged that they are 
held out of engagement by the pull on 
the cables. But if the strain is suddenly 
relieved, as by breakage of a cable or 
accident to the engine or motor, they in¬ 
stantly fly into plara and, engaging strong 
side-struts in the shaft, hoU the car 
until it can be once more lifted by its 
cables. These operate well when the cables 
part at or near the car, but they are opt 
to fail if the break occurs on the opposite 
side of the carrying sheaves at the top 
of the shaft, since friction and inertia 
of the moss of the cables ma^ in that case be suffideat to bold the 
pawls out of gear eithm’ entirely or until the headway is so great 
as to cause the smashing of all resistances when they do engsM. 

Another principle emifloyed in safety arrangemsnts is m 
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<c t ii m of inottia of ports property fanned and attached. Any 
dan geni ui acoelemtion of tiie cage ceases the inertia of these 
parts to peoduce a retardation relative to the car which throws 
into action a brake or a catch, and thus eontrcds^ the motion 
wkhiii safe limits or breidcs the fall. The hydraulic brake hu 
been used in this apparatus, as have mechanical and pneumatic 
apparatus. This control of the speed of fah is mast commonly 
aocured by the employment of a centrifugal or other governor 
or regulator. The governor may be on the top of the cage and 
dmen by a stationary rope fixed between the top and bottom of 
thertiafts, or it may be placed at the top of the shaft and driven 
by a rape travelling with the car. Its action is usually to trip 
into service a set of spring grips or friction clutches, which, 
as a rule, gra^ the guides of the cage and by their immense 
pressure ami great resultant friction bring the cage to rest within 
a safe limit of speed, time and distance. A coefficient of friction 
of about 15 % is assumed in their design, and this estimate is 
confirmed by their operation. Pressures of 10 tons or more ore 
sometimes provided in these grips to ensure the friction required. 
There are many different forms of safety device of these various 
duies, each maker having-his own. The importance of absolute 
safety against a fall is so great that the best builders are not 
satisfied with any one form or principle, but combine provisions 
against every known danger, and often duplicate sutm precau¬ 
tions against the most common accidents. 

The " travelling staircase,” which may be classed among the 
passenger elevators, usual^ consists of a staircase so constructed 
that while the passenger is ascending it the whole structure is 
eko ascending at a predetermined rate, so that the progress made 
is the sum of the two rates of motion. The system of “ treads and 
risers " is carried on a long endless band of chain sustained by 
guidiB hriding it in its desired line, and rendering at either end 
over tyfinders or sprockets. The junctions between the stsdrway 
and fthe Uppetor lower floors are mgenioosly ananged so as to 
avoid dBS||er of Injury to the passengers. 

Freighttlevators have the same general forms as the passenger 
elevatters^but are often vastly laraer and mote powerful, and 
are ndt as a nfle fitted up far such ne^hts of lift, or constructed 
with such clidaorate povision for safety or with any special 
finish. Elevators raising grain, coal, earth and similar materials, 
nich ts can bettaken up by scoopi^ into a bucket, or can be run 
into'ind out of the budiet by gravity, constitute a dass by them- 
■elvei^ and'ac* described in tto artide Conveyors. 

Tjw teng *‘i|rain elevator ” is often used to include bufldings 
as mimnery, and it is not unusual in Europe to hear a 
flouf<mril|' pith its system of motor machineiy, mills, elevator and 
lents, spoken of as an “.^nerican elevator” 

adf) Ger. Alp, i^htmare), a diminutive 
supffhafnral iting of Teutonic mythology, usually of a more or 
less pischievfliis and malignant character, cau^ diseases and 
evil breams, stealing chil^n and substituting changelings, 
and Ihus sonpi-what different from the Romanic faiiy, which 
UBuady has hits sinister assodations. The prehistoric arrow- 
headtland'otblr flint impiements-wete in Engkmd early known as 
“ elf-holts ” og'‘ elf-arrows,” and were looked on as the weapons 
of tlw elves, with which injured cattle. So too a tangle in 
thejMurilMlMttled an ” elf-lock,” as being caused by the mischief 

■SfDffPi’vIrliDWARD (i 857> ), English musical com- 

poain Mta of ij&'H. Elgar, who was for many years organist in 
th«||<M|iui Chwalic church of 9 t George at Worcester, was born 
thdlt^' rtieisai of June 1857. His father's connexion with 
im)M. it Worcester, with the Glee Qub and with the Three 
dhelp Vertivals, supplied him with varied oppartanitics for a 
musical education, and he learnt to play several instraments. 
In,i879 he became liandmastec at tlw county lunatic asylum, 
and held that post till 1884. He wan also a member of an orchestra 
aC Bhmiog;liaia, and in 1883 an intermesso by him was played 
tlwn at a concert In he became conductor of the 
Woreester Amateur Inctruinental Society; and in 1885 he Sue- 
leaded hbMMraiarganbtatStGeoige'i, Worcester. Then he 



wrote a certain amount of churdi music. In 1889 he moved to 
London, but finding no encouragement Ktired to Malvern in 
1891; in 1904 he went to live at Hereford, and in 1905 was made 
professor of music at Birmingham University. To the public 
generally he was hardly known till hb oratorio The Dream of 
Gerontius vm performed at Birmingham in 1900, butthb was at 
once received as a new revelation in Englbh music, both at home 
and by Richard Strauss in Germany, and the composer was made 
a Mus. Doc. at Cambridge. Hb experience in wrhing church 
music for a Roman Catholic service cannot be overlooked in 
regard to thb and other works by Elgar, who came to be regarded 
as the representative of a Catholic or neo-Catholic style of 
religious musk, for which an appreciative public was ready in 
England at the moment, owing to the recent developments in 
the more artistk and sensuous side of the religious movement. 
And the same interest attached to hb later oratorios, The Apostles 
(1903) and The Kingdom (1906). But Elgar’s sudden rise into 
popularity, confirmed by hb being knighted m 1904, drew 
attention to hb other productions. In x8^ hb Scenes from the 
Saga of King Olaf was recognized by musicians as a fine work, 
and in the some 3rear his Scenes from the Bavarian Highlands 
and Lux Christi were performed; and apart from other important 
compositions, hb so^-cyde Sea-Pictures was sung at Norwich 
in 1899 by Clara Butt, and hb orchestral Variations on an 
original theme were given at a Rkhter concert in the same year. 
In 1901 hb popnlar march “ Pomp and Circumstance ” was 
played at a promenade concett, the stirring melody of fab soi^ 
‘‘ Land of Hope and Gftory ” being effectually utilized. It b 
impossiide here to enumerate all Sb Edward Elgar’s works, which 
have excited a good deal of critfcbm in musical circles without 
impairing hb genertd recognition as one of the few front-rank 
Englbh compraeri of hb day; but hb most important later 
production, hb first orohestrai symphoiQr, produced in 1908 
with immediate success, raised his reputation as a composer to 
an even higher place, as a work of marked jiower and beauty, 
developing the symphonic form with the originality of a real 
mast« of hb art. In 1908 he resigned hb professorship at 
Birmingham University. 

ELGIN, a city of Ksne county, IHmois, U.S.A., in the N. 
part of the state, 36 m. N.W, of Chicago. Pop. (1880) 8787; 
iiSgo) 17,843; (1900) 4443^, of whom 5419 were foreign-bora; 
(1910, census) 45,970. E^n is served by toe Chicago & North- 
Western and -the Ctoc^, Milwaukee it St Paul railways, and by 
interurban electric railways to Chicago, Aurora and Bdvidere. 
The city b the seat of the Northern IHmob hospital for toe 
insane, of the Elgin Academy (chartered 1839; opened 1856), 
ark of St Mapr’s Academy (Roman Cbtoolk) | and has the Gail 
Borden public library, with 35,000 volumes m 1908. The dty 
has six pnblk parks, Lord’s Park oontsdnin^ 113, and Wing 
Park I4T acres. The city b in a fine doiiry^ region and is 
an important market for butter; Among Elgin’s manufactures 
are ivatches and watdi-cases, butter and other dairy products, 
cooperage (especially butter tubs), canned corn, shirts, foundry 
and machine-shop products; pipoKirgans, and caskets and casket 
trimmings; in 1^5 ^in’s total factory product was valued at 
$9,349,474. The Elgin National Watoh factory, and the Borden 
milk-condensing works; are famous throughout the United States 
and beyond. 'The publishing office of the Dunkers, or German 
Brethren, b at £%m ; and several popular weeklies with large 
circulations are publbhed here. A permanent settlement was 
made as early os 1835, and Elgin was chartered os a dty in 1854 
and was rediartered in 1880. 

EIGIM, a toyal, mnnidpal and police burgh, and county 
town of Elginshire, Scotland, situated on the Lossie, 5 m. S. 
of Lossiemouth its port, on the Moray Firth, and 71! m. N.W. 
of Aberdeen, wito stations on the Orrat Norto of Scotland and 
Highland ra&ways. Pop. (1901) 8460. It b a place of very con- 
sideraUe antiquity, was created a royal buigh by Alexander 1 ., 
and received its ehfuter from Alexander II. in 1234. Edward 1 . 
stayed at the castle in tap 6 and 1303, and it was to blot out 
the memory of fab -vbit toat the building was destroyed im¬ 
mediately after natienal independence had- been reasserted. 
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The hin on which it «tood was lenamed the Ladyhill, and on the 
scanty ruins of the castie now stands a monmnent to the 5th 
duke of Gordon, consisting of a column surmounted by a statue. 

The burgh hw suffered periodically from fire, notaUy in 145*, 
when hidf of it was burnt by ffie eari of Huntly. Montrose 
plundered it twice in 1645. In 174# Prince Qiarles Edward 
spent a few days in Thunderton House. His hostess, Mrs 
Anderson, an ardent Jacobite, kqrt the sheets in which he slept, 
and was buried m them on her death, twenty-five years after¬ 
wards. For fifty yea» after this date the place retained the 
character and fruitions of a sleepy cathedral city, but with the 
approach of the 19th century it was toudied by a more modem 
spirit. As the result much that was picturesque disappeared, but 
the prosperity of Elgin was increased, so that now, owing to its 
pleasant situation in “the Garden of Scotland," its he^tiiy 
climate, cheap living, and excellent educational facilities, it has 
become a flourishing community. The centre of interest is the 
cathedral of Mmay, which was founded in 1234, when the church 
of the Holy Trinity was converted to this use. It was partially 
burned in 1270 and almost destroyed in 1390 by Alexander 
Stewart, the Wolf of Badenoch, natural son of Robert II., who 
had incurred the censure of the Church. In 1402 Alexander, 
lord of the Isles^ set fire to the town, but spared tiie cathedral 
for a consideration, in memory of which mercy the Little Cross 
(so named to distinguish it from the Muckle or Market Cross, 
restored in 1888) was erected. After these outra|es it was 
practically rebuilt on a scale of grandeur that made it the most 
magnificent example of church architecture in the north. Its 
design was that of a Jerusalem cross, with two flanking towers 
at rile east end, two at the west end, and one in the centre, 
at the intersection of the roofs of the nave and transepts. It 
measured 282 ft. long from east to west by 120 ft. across the 
transepts, and consisted of the choir, the gable of which was 
pierced by two tiers of five lancet windows and the Omega rose 
window; the north transept, in which the Dunbars were buried, 
and the south transept, the doorway of which is interesting for 
its dog’s-tooth ornamentation; and the nave of five aisles. 
The grand entrance was by the richly carved west door, above 
which was the Alpha window. The central steeple fell in 1506, 
but was rebuilt, the new tower with its spire reaching a height of 
198 ft. By j 538 the edifice was complete in every part. Though 
the Reformation left it unscathed, it suffered wanton violence 
from time to time. By order of the privy council the lead was 
stripped off the roofs in 1567 and sold to Holland to pay the 
troops; but the ship conveying the spoils foundered in the 
North .Sea. In 1637 the roof-tree of the choir perished during a 
gale, and three years later the rich timber screen was demolished. 
The central tower again collapsed in 1711, after which the 
edifice was allowed to go to ruin. Its stones were carted away, 
and the churchyard, overgrown with weeds, became the dumping- 
ground for rubbish. It lay thus scandalously neglected iptil 
1824, when J(An Shanks, a " drouthy ” cobbler, was appointed 
keeper. By a species of inspiration this man, hitherto a ne’er-do- 
well, conceived the notion of restoring the place to order. Un¬ 
dismayed, he attacked the mess of litter and with his own hands 
reiwn^ 3000 barrow-loads. When he died in 1841 he had 
cleared away all the rubbish, disclosed the original plan, and 
collected a quantity of fr^ments. A tablet, let into the waB, 
contains an epitaph by Lord Cockburn, recording Shanks's 
services to the venerable pile, which has since been entrusted 
to the custody of the commissioners of woods and forests. The 
chapter-house, to the ncHth-east of the main structure, suffered 
least of all the bufidings, and contains a ’Fraitice pillar, of which 
a similar story is told to that of the ornate column in Roslin 
chapel. In die lavatory, or vestibule connecting the chi4)ter- 
house wi& the chdir, Marjory Anderson, a poor half-crazy 
creature^ a soldier’s widow, took up ha quarters in 174S. She 
cradled her son in the piscina and lived on charity. In the 
course of ^e the led’joined the army and went to India, where 
he rose to the rank of major-general and amassed a fortune of 
£70,000, widi which heendmd tire Elgin Institution (common^ 
known as the Anderson Institution) at tire east ei^ of High 


Street, for the edooatkm youth and tiie ige^ 

Within the prednets of tin cathedral gsoundt stm .tin buhop*! 
palace (now in ruins), the houses of tin dean find archdeacon 
(now North and Souu Colleges), and the raaniee of tiw jcan^ 
Other ecclesiastical buildings were the monasteries of Biackfrian 
(1230) and Greyfrian (1410) .and the preceptory of Maiacmdiett 
(1240). They also were permitted to fall into decay, but, the 
3id marquess of Bute undertook the restoitition of tin iGlfijr- 
hiars’ chapel. Hw pcuriih church, in the Greek style, was built 
in 1828. Gray’s hospital, at the west end of .H%b Stzeet, .was 
endowed by Dr Aiennder Gray (1751-1 So8),''and at the. east 
end stands the Imtitutkm, alre^y mentioned, founded byi 
General Andrew Anderson (1746-1822). Other public buSdii^ 
include the assembly rooms, the town-hall, the muselun (in whm 
the antiquities and natural history of the shire are abundant^ 
illustrated), the district asylum, the academy, the county 
buildings and the court-house, the market buildings, the Victoida 
school of science and art, and Lady Gordon-Cumming’s chiidnn'e 
home. In 1903 Mr G. A. Cooper presented his native town with 
a public park of 42 acres, containing lakes rqiresenting on A 
minktuie sc^ the British Isles. Grant Lodge, an old maasion 
of the Grant family, occupying the south-west corner of the park, 
was converted into the public library. From the top of La^hili 
the view commands the links of the Lossie and the surrounding 
country, and a recreation ground is laid out on Lossie Green. 

The industries include distilling and brewing, nursery garden¬ 
ing, tanning, saw and flour mills, iron-foundries and manu¬ 
factures of woollens, tweeds and plaiding, and the quorryii^ 
of sandstone. Elgin combines with Banff, Cullen, Inverurie, 
Kintore and Peterhead to return one member to parliament, 
and the town is controlled by a council with provost and batiks. 

Two miles and a half S. by W. erf Elgin stands tbe church of 
Birnie, with the exception of the church at Mortlach in Bonffshke 
probably the oldest place of public worship in Scotland still in 
use. It is not later than 1150 and, with its predecessor, was tbe 
cathedral of Moray during the rule of the first four bishops; 
the fourth bishop, Simon de Teeny, on Englishman, was buried 
in its precincts in 1184. In the church is preserved mt old 
Celtic idtar-bell of hammered iron, kuown as the “ Konnell bell.” 
Such is the odour of sanctity of this venerable church that there 
is an old local saying that “ to be thrioe prayed for in the kirk 
of Bimk will either mend or end ye." Six miles to the S.W. of 
Elgin, charmii^ly situated in a s^uded valley encircled b^ fir- 
clad heights, lie the picturesque remains of Fluscarden Priory, 
a Cistercian house founded by Alexander II. in 1230, The ruins, 
consisting of tower, choir, chapter-hduee, refectory and Other 
apartments, are nearly hidden from view by their ^nse coating 
of ivy and the fine old trees, including many beautiful exampks 
of copper beech, by which they am surrounded. Its last (moc, 
Alexander Dunbar, dkd in 1560. Ihe Lib» Pluscardemis, a 
valuable authori^ on early Smte history, was compiled ia the 
priory by Maurice Buchan ia 1461. The chrmicle comes 
down to the death of Janies I. The 3rd marquess of But* 
acquired the ruins in 1897. 

ELGIN AND KlNOARDf NE, EARLS OF. TrOmab BatJOE, 7th 
earl of Elgin (1766-1841), British diplomaitkt and art collector, 
was bom on the 20th of July 1766, and ia 1771 succeeded his 
brother in the Scottish peerage as the 7theazl of Elgin (cr. 1633), 
and iith of Kincardine (cr. 1647). He was educated at Harrow 
and Westminster, and, after studying for some time at the uni¬ 
versity of St Andrews, proceeded to the oontimmt, whew he 
studi^ intemationBl law at Paris, and military seknee in 
Germany. When his education was completed he entered the 
army, in which he rose to the rank of genenl. His chief attention 
was, towever, devoted to d^lomacy. In<792he wasappointod 
envoy at Brussels, and in 1795 envoy extraordinary at Berlin; 
and from t799 to 1802 he was envoy extraordmary at the Pearte. 
It was dui^ hk stay at Constantinople that he formed the 
purpose of removiw from Athens the celebrated aoulptures 
now known os tbe ragin Marbks. Hk doing so was censured 
by some as vandalism, and doubts were also expressed os to the 
firtutic value of many of the tnatito ; but he vindicated himtdf 
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in B punphlet published in j8jo, «nd entitled Memorandum on 
the S^tei of Ihe Earl of Elgin's Pursuits in Greece. In i8i6 the 
collection was purchased the nation for £36,000, and traced 
in the British Museum, the outlay incurred by Lord Elgin havmg 
been more than £50,000. Lord Elgin was a Scottish representa¬ 
tive peer for fifty years. He died at Paris on the i4tb of November 
i84>- 

James Bhoce, Sth earl of Elgin (1811-1863), British statesman, 
eldest son of the 7th earl by his second marri^e, was bom in 
1811, and succeeded to the peerage as 8th earl of Elgin and isth 
of Kincardine in 1841. He was educated at Eton end at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he had as companions and rivals ^ 
younger predecessors in the office of governor-general of India, 
Dalhousie and Canning. He began his official career in 1842 
at the age of thirty, as governor of Jamaica. During an adminis¬ 
tration of four years he succeeded in winning the respect of 
all classes. He imjwoved the condition of the negroes and con¬ 
ciliated the jianters by working through them. In 1846 Lord 
Grey appointed him governor-general of Canada. Son-in-law 
of the popular earl cff Durham, he was well received by the 
colonists, and he set himself deliberately to carry out the Durham 
policy, in this his frank and genial manners aided him power¬ 
fully. His assent to the local measure for indemnifying those 
who had suffered in the troubles of 1837 led the mob of Montreal 
to pelt his carriage for the rewarding of rebels for rebellion, as 
Mr Gladstone described it.- But long before his e^ht years’ 
term of service expired he was the most popular man in Canada. 
His relations with the United States, his hearty support of the 
seif-government and defence of the colony, and his settlement 
of the free-trade and fishery questions, led to his being raised in 
1840 to the British peerage as Baron Elgin. 

Soon after his return to England in 1854, Lord Palmerston 
offered Him a seat in the cabinet as chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, which he declined. But when, in 1856 the seizure 
of the “ Arrow ” by Commissioner Yeh plunged England into 
war with China, he at once accepted the appomtment of siiecial 
envoy with the expedition. On reaching Point de Galle he was 
met by a force summoned from Bombay to Ddeutta by the news 
of the sepoy mutiny at Meerut on the nth of May. His first 
idea, that the somewhat meagre intelligence would justify most 
energetic action in China, was at once changed when urgent 
letters from Lord Canning reached him at Singapore, the next 
port, on the 3rd of June. H.M.S. “ Shannon ” wm at once sent 
on to Calcutta with the troops destined for China, and Lord 
Elgin himself followed it, when gloomier letters from India 
reached him. The arrival of the “ Shannon ” gave new life to 
the handful of white men fighting for civilization against fearful 
odds, and before the reinforcements from England arrived the 
back of the mutiny had been broken. Nor was tlje position in 
China seriously affected by the want of the troops. Lord Elgin 
sent in his ultimatum to Commissioner Yeh at Canton on the same 
day, the lath of December, that he learned the relief of Lucknow, 
and he soon after sent Yeh a prisoner to Calcutta. By July 
1858. after months of Chinese deception, he was able to leave die 
Gulf of Pechili with the emperor’s assent to the Treaty of Tientsin. 
Subsequently he visited Japan, and obtained less considerable 
concessions from its government in the Treaty of Yeddo. It is 
true that the negotiations were confined to the really subordinate 
Tycoon or Shogun, but that visit proved the beginning of British 
influence in the most progressive country of Asia. Unfortunately, 
the Chinese difficulty was not yet at an end. After tedious 
disputes with the tariff commissioners as to the opium duty, and 
a visit to the upper waters of the Yat^-tzse, Lord Elgin had 
reached England in May 1859. But when his brother and the 
idlled forces attempted to proceed to Pdring with die ratified 
treaty, they were fired on from the Taku forts at the mouth of the 
Peiho. The Chinese had resolved to try the fortune of war once 
mors, and Lord Russell again sent out Lord Elgin as ambassador 
extraordinary to demand an apology for the attack, the execu- 
tian of the treaty, and an indemnity for die military and naval 
exfwnditura Sir Robert Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of 
Magdida)<aad Sir Hope Grant, with die French, so effectually 


routed the Tatv troops and sacked die Summer Palace that ty 
the S 4 th of October i860 a convention was ctmcluded which 
was “entirely satisfactory to Her Majesty’s government,” 
Lord Elgin had not been a mondi at home when Lord Palmerston 
selected him to be viceroy and govemor-general of India. He 
had now attained the object of his honourable ambidon, after 
the office had been filled in most critical times by his juniors 
and old college companions, the marquis of Dalhousie and Earl 
Canning. He succeeded a statesman who had done much to 
reorganize die whede admmistration of India, shattered as it had 
been by the mutiny. But, as the first viceroy directly appointed 
by the Crown, and as subject to the secretaiy of state for India, 
Lord Elgin at once gave up all Lord Canning had fought for, in 
the co-ordinate independence, or rather the stimulating responsi¬ 
bility, of the govemor-general, which had .prevailed from the 
days of Clive and Warren Hastings. On ^ other hand, he 
loyally carried out the wise and equitable policy of his predecessor 
towai^ our feudatories with a firmness and a dignity that in the 
case of Holkar and Udaipur had a good effect. He did his best 
to check the aggression of the Dutch in Sumatra, which was 
contrary to treaty, and he supported Dost Mahonimed in Kabul 
until that aged warrior entered the then neutral and disputed 
territory -of Hreat. Determined to maintain inviolate the in¬ 
tegrity of our own north-west frontier, Lord Elgin assembled 
a can^ of exercise at Lahore, and marched a force to the Pesha¬ 
war border to punish those branches of the Yusufzai tribe who 
had violated the engagements of 1858. 

It was in the midst of this “ little war ” that he died. Soon 
after bis arrival at Calcutta, he bad projected the usual tour to 
Simla, to be followed by an inspection of the Punjab and its 
warlike ring-fence of Pathans. He even contemplated the 
summoning of the central legislative council at Lahore. After 
passing the summer of 1863 in the cool retreat of Pelerhoff, Simla, 
Lord Elgin began a march across tlie hills from Simla to Sialkot 
by the upper valleys of the Beas, the Ravi and the Chenab, 
chiefly to decide the two allied questions of tea cultivation and 
trade routes to Kashgar and Tibet. The climbing up to the 
Rotung Pass (13,000 ft.) which separates the Beas valley from 
that of the Chenab, and the crossing of the frni! twig bridge 
across the Chundra torrent, prostrated him by the time he had 
descended into the smiling English-like Kangra valley. Thence 
he wrote his last letter to Sir diaries Wood, still full of hope and 
not free from anxiety as to tlie Sittana expedition. At the lovely 
hill station of Dharrosala, “ the place of piety,” he died of fatty 
degeneration of heart on the zoth of November 1863. 

For his whole career see Letters and Journals of James, Eighth 
Earl of Elgin, edited by Wilrond, but corrected by hLs brother-in- 
law, Dean Stanley ; for the China missions see Narrative of the 
Earl of Elgin's Mission to China and /«pa«, by Laurence Oliphant, 
his private secretary; for the brief Indian administration see 
the Friend of India for 1862-1863. 

VicTOK Alexander Bruce, 9th earl of Elgin (1849- ), 

Britbh statesman, was bom on the i6th of May 1849, the son 
of the 8th earl, and was educated at Eton and Balliol College, 
Oxford. In 1863 he succeeded as 9th earl of Elgin and t3to of 
Kincardine. A Liberal in politics, he became first commissioner 
of works (1886), and subsequently -viceroy of India (1894-1899). 
His administration in India was chiefly notable for the frontier 
risings of 1897-1898. The Afi'idis broke out into a fanatical 
revolt and through hesitation on the part of the government 
were allowed to seize the Khylier Pass, necessitating the Tirah 
Expedition. After his return to England he was nominated 
chairman of the royal commission to investigate the conduct of 
the South African War; and on the formation of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s ministry in December 1905, he became 
a member of the cabinet as secretary of state for the colonies. 
In this capacity, though he showed many statesmanlike qualities, 
he was somewhat overshadowed by his brilliant under-secretary 
in the Commons, Mr Winston Churchill, whose speech^ on 
colonic affairs were os aggressive as Lord ^gin’s were cautious; 
and when in April 1908, Mr .^uith becime prime minister, 
Lord Elgin retired from the cabinet. 
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BUJIWHISE, or Mokay (Gaelic “among the sea-hoard 
mra ”),a northern county of Scotland, bounded N. by the Moray 
Firth, £. and S.& by Banfiahire, S. and S.W. by Inverness and 
W. Nairnshire. It comprises only the eastern portkm of 
the ancient province of Moray, which extended from the Spey 
to the Beauty and from the Grampians to the sea, embracing 
an area of about 3900 sq. m. The area of the county is 305,119 
aaes, or 477 m. 

Elginshire is naturally divided into two sections, the level 
and fertile coast and its hinterland—“ the Laigh 0’ Moray,” 
a tract 30 m. long by from 5 to 1 s m. broad—and the hilly count^ 
in the south. There are, however, no high mountains. Cam 
Ruigh (1784 ft), itoig Hill (1783) and Cam Kitty (1711) are the 
chief eminences in the south-central district until the ridge 
of the Cromdale Hills is reached on the Banffshire border, where 
the highest point is 2329 ft above the sea. The two most im¬ 
portant rivers, the Spey (q.v.) and the Findhom, both have their 
sources in Inverness-shire. About 50 m. of the course of the 
Spey are in Elginshire, to which it may be roughly said to serve 
as the boundary line on the south-east and cast The Findhom 
rises in the Monadliadh Mountains which form the watershed 
for several miles between it and the Spey. Of its total course of 
nearly 70 m. only the last 12 are in the county, where it separates 
the woods of Altyre from the Forest of Damaway, before entering 
the Moray P'irth in a bay on the north-eastern shore to which it 
has given its name. During the first 7 m. of its flow in. Elginshire 
the stream passes through some of the finest scenery in Scotland. 
It is liable to sudden risings, and in the memorable Moray 
floods of August 1829 wrought the greatest havoc. Of other 
rivers the Lossie rises in the small lakes on the flanks of Cam 
Kitty and pursues a very winding course of 34 ra. till it restches 
the Moray Firth ; BaJlintomb Bum, Rothes Bum and Tulchan 
Bum arc left-hand affluents of the Spey ; the Dorbock and 
Divie, uniting their forces near Dunphail House, join the Find¬ 
hom at Relugas ; and Muckle Water, a left-hand tributary of 
the Findhom, comes from Nairnshire. The Spey and Findhom 
arc famous for salmon, but some of the smaller streams, too, 
afford good sport. The lochs are few and unimportant, among 
them l^ing Loch Spynie, 2^ m. N., and Loch-na-Bo, 4 m. S.E. 
of Elgin ; Loch of Blairs, 2 J m. S. of Forres ; Loch Romach, 3 m. 
.S. of R^ord : Loch Dallas, about 4 m. S.W. of Dallas, and 
Lochindorb in tlic S.W,, 6 m. N.N.W. of Grantown. ^h Spynie 
was once a lake extending from the Firth to within 2( m. of 
Elgin and covering an area of over 2000 acres. Its shores were 
the haunt of a great variety of birds, and its waters were full 
of salmon, sea-trout and pike. But early in the 19th century 
it was re.solved to reclaim the land, and the drainage works 
then undertaken reduced the beautiful loch to a swamp of some 
120 acres. 

Lochindorb is now the largest lake, being 2 m. in length and 
fully i m. wide. In the upper end, on an island believed to^ be 
artmeial, stand the ruins of Lochindorb Castle, in the 14th century 
the stronghold of the Wolf of Badenoch, and afterwards success¬ 
ively the property of the earl of Moray, the Campbells of Cawdor 
and the earl of Seafield. Sir Thomas Dick Lauder saw at Cawdor 
Castle a massive iron gate which, according to tradition, Sir 
Donald Campbell of Cawdor carried on his back from Lochindorb 
to Cawdor, a distance of 13 m. In the southern half of the 
county, amongst the hills, are several glens, among them the 
Glen of Rothes, Glen Lossie, Glen Cheallaidh, Glen Tulchan 
and Glen Beag. Strathspey, though more of a valley than a 
glen, is remarkable for its extent and beauty. 

Gto/ogy.—Thh eoanty may be divided geologically into two 
areas, the hilly region to the south being compos^ of the crystalline 
schists of the Central Highlands and the fertile plain of Moray 
being made up of Old Red Sandstone and Triaasic strata. In the 
Cromdale Hills in the south-east of the county the metamorphic 
series comprises schistose quartaite, quarts-sehists, micsceons 
fiagitones and mica-schists, which are granulitic and bolocrystalUnc, 
the dark laminae in some cases contaming heavy residues such as 
ibnenite and sircon. The greater portion of the metamorphic area 
west of the Spey consists of granuiitic quarts-biotite-granulftes and 
baada of nuacovite-biotite-Bdnst belonging to the Hoine serioa of the 
Geological Snrs-ey (see Scotland: Geology). In certain areas these 


are permeated by iriuitis mataiM in the fani «f thin Mriafes, lOMts 
and veins. Excellent eei^ions of tbeio rocke are .eapoeedi in the 
Findhom, the Divie and the tributaries of rite Spey. , Near Gnui- 
towa there is a group locally developed, comprlnne crystalline 
Umestone with tremoUte, kyimtc gneiss, mnscovtte-biotRwilritiSt 
end quartaite, the and relatioiu of which are stili uneertaia. 
The general strike at the eryataUine sehiats, save where there ate 
local deflections, is north-east and south-west, aud the general,dip 
is to the south-east. Between Lochindorb ana Grantown there it a 
mass of granite belonging to the later intrusions of the Highlands 
represented by the Csurngorm gmnlte. Within the county them am 
representatives of the middle and upper divisions of the Old RmI 
Sudstnne resting unconfbrmably on the crystatSne schlrts. The 
strata of the middle or Orcadian scries consi^ of conglomeiuM, 
sandstones, shales and clays, with limestone nodules conmining flih 
remains. This sequence is well displayed in the banks of the Spey 
north of Boat of Bridge and in the Tynet Bum east^ Foobabm, 
the latter being one of the well-known localities for ichthyoUtee in 
the middle or Orcadian division. In the Tynet and GoUaeble Bum 
sections, the fish bed is overlaid by coi^lomerates and red pebbly 
sandstones, passing upwards into a thin sane of andesite iavat, 
indicating contemporaneous volcanic action. West of tiie Tynet 
Bum and Spey sections there is no trace of the members of the 
Orcadian division till we reach the Muckle Bum and Lethen Bar in 
Nairnshire, save the course conglomerate filling the ancient hollow 
of the valley of Rothes which may belong to the middle series. In 
that direction they ore overlapped by the Upper Old Red Sandstone, 
which in the river Lossie, in the Lochty Bum and the Findhom 
rest directly on the metamorphic rocks. Even to the south of the 
main boundary of the upper division there are small outlien of that 
series resting on the crystalline schists. Hence there must be a dis¬ 
cordance between the Middle and Upper Old Red Sandstone in tb^ 
county. The strata of the upper division consist of rod, grey and 
yellow falsc-bedded sandstones with conglomeratic lionds, which are 
well seen in the Findhom between Sluie and Cothall, where they are 
associated with a bed of comstone, all dipping to the N.N.W. at 
gentle angles. South of Elgin they are exposed in the lAMsie and at 
Scant Craig, while to the north of that town they extend along the 
ridge from BishopmiU to Alves. By means of the fish remains, 
which occur at Scaat Craig, in the Buhopmill quarries, at Alves, in 
the Findhom cliflls and in tlie Whitemyre quarry on the Muckle 
Bum, the Upper Old Rod Sandstone in this county is arranged in 
two groups, the Alves and Rosebrac. In the area lying to the north 
of the Up{wr Old Red Sandstone ridge at BishopmllT and Quarry- 
wood, the strata of Triassic age occur, where they consist of pale 
grey and yellow sandstones and a peculiar chorty and oaicareous 
band, known as the cherty rock of Stotfield. The sandstones arc 
visible in quarries on the nortti slope of Quarry Wood, at Findrassia 
at Spynie and along the ridge and sea-shore between Bnrghcad 
and Lossiemouth. They are invested with speelal Interest on 
account of the remarkable series of reptilian remains obtained from 
them, comprising Stagonalepis, a crocodile allied ,to the modem 
caiman in iorm.i TeUrpeton and Hyperodapedon, species of lizards; 
DicynodtmU {Gordonia and Geihia) and a homed reptile, Eleinia 
tnirahilit (see Scotland : Geology). The palaeontological eviomce 
ints to the conclusion that riiese reptuiferous sandstones must 
long in part to the Trios, indeed it* is possible that the lower 
portion may lie of Permian age. In the Cutties Hillock quarry west 
of Elgin these reptiliferoiis beds rest directly on the sanostones 
containing Holoplychim of Upper Old Red Sandstone age, so that 
the apparent conformability must be entirely deceptive. Within 
the area occupied by the Trias west of Stotfield, flagstones appear, 
charged with fish ik^cs of Upper Old Red age, where they form a 
low ridge protruding through the younger strata. Both the Upper 
Old Red and Triassic sandstones have been largely quarried for 
building purposes. On the shore at Lossiemouth there is a patoh of 
greenish white sandstones yielding fossils oharacterisiic of the Lower 
Oolite. 

The glacial deposits distributed over the fertile plain of Moray 
and in the upland valleys are of interest. The low grounds were 
crossed by the ice descending the l^ray Firth in an easterly and 
south-easterly direction, which carried boulders of gianite fnm 
Strath Naim and augen gneiss from Easter Ross. In the Elgin 
district, boulders belonging to the horizomi of the Lower and Middle 
Idas, the Oxford Clay and the Upper Chalk are found both in the 
glacial depozits and on the surface of the ground. The iargeit trank- 
ported mazz occurs at Linksfield, where a zucceszion of limestonez 
and shales rests on bouldn' ciny and is covered by it, which from the 
fossils may be of Rbfetk or Lower Lias age. 

CUnude and Agriculture .— ^The climate of the coast is equable 
and mild, even exotic fruits ripening readily in the open. Tte 
uplands ore colder and damp, lie avenge tempvature in 
January is 38“ F. and in July 58-5°, while for the year the 
IS 47* F. 7116 rainfall for the year averages 26 in. Consideriiw 
its latitude and the extent of its arable land the standard of 
fanning in Elginshire is high. The rich soil of the lowlands 
is well adapted for wheat, barley and oats. The aaeage confined 
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to the fgmat md rtrtth* onder bariey approximatM th^ un*r 
data, ft the uplands, oata is the pfiricinal cereal. The breeding 
ol live-stock is profitable, and some of the finest specimens of 
•herthomed and polled cattle and of crosses tetween the two 
are bred. On the laiger farms in the taigh Leicester she^ aie 
kept aH the year round, but in the uplands the Blackfaced take 
their place. Laige numbers of horses and pigs are also raised. 

Other /adaJtrfw.—Whisky is the chief product, and the 
numerous distilleries are usually busy. There are woollen mills 
at Elgin and elsewhere and chemical works at Forres and Burg- 
head. Owing to the absence of coal what little mineral wealth 
there is (iron and lead) cannot be remuneratively worked. The 
sandstone quarries, yielding a building-stone of superior quality, 
are practically inexhaustible. The plantations mainly c^sist 
of larch and fir and, to a smaller extent, of oak. Much timbjr 
was once floated down the Spey and other rivers, but, since the 
increased facilities of carriage afforded by the railways, trees 
have l)ccn felled on a Wider scUle. Boat-building is carried on at 
Burghead, Lossiemoufh and Kingston—so-called from the fact 
that a firm from Kin|iton-on-HulI laid down a yard there in 
1784—while at Garmouth the fishing fleet lies up during the 
winter and is also repaired there. The Firth fisheries are of 
boDsiderable value. The boats go out from Fmdhom, Burghead, 
Hopeman and Lossiemouth, which are all furnished with safe 
harbours. Findhom has been twice visited by calamities. 
The first village was overwhelmed by the drifting sands of Culbin, 
and the second wae buried beneath the waves in 1701. Kingston 
harbour is tidal, exposed, and liable to interruption from a shifting 
bar. The deep-sea fisheries comprise haddock, cod, ling and 
herring, and the Spey, Findhom and Lossie yield large quantities 
of salmon. 

Ihe Croat North of Scotland railway enters the shire in the 
S.E. from Omigcllachie, whence a branch runs up the Spey to 
Boat of Garten in Inverness-shire, and in the N.E. from Port 
Gordon, running in both cases to Elgin, from which a branch line 
extends to Lossiemouth. The Highland railway traverses the 
western limits of the shire running almost due north to Forres, 
whence it turns westward to Nairn and eastward to Elgin. 
From the county town it runs to Aberdeen via Orbliston and 
Keith, with a branch to Fochabers from Orblistcm. 

Popuiation and Government. —The pcqiulation was 43,471 
in *891 and 44,800 in 1901, when 1865 persons spoke both 
Gaelic and English, and 2 spoke Gaelic only. The chief towns 
ore Elgin (pop. in 1901, 841^), Forres (4.313) and Lossiemouth 
(3904), to which may be added Rothes (j6ai), Gtantown (1568) 
and Burghead (1531). In conjunction with Nairnshire the 
county returns one member to parliament Elgin and Forres 
are royal burghs; the aumici|Ml and police burghs include 
Burghead, Elgin, Forres, Grantown, Lossiemouth, and Rothes. 
Elginshire is included in one sheriffdom with Inverness and 
Naim, and there is a resident sheriff-substitute at Elgin. The 
county is under school-board jurisdiction, several of the schools 
earning grants for higher education. There are academies at 
Elgin and Fochabers and science and art and technical schools 
at Elgin and Grantown. The bulk of the “ residue ” grant is 
iprat in subsidising the agricultural department of Aberdeen 
linivereity and the sdence schools and art and technical classes 
hi the county. 

‘ Hiistof)'.—Moray, ip the wider sense, was first peopled by 
Piets of the Gaelic branch of Celts, of whom relics are found in 
tile stone cirole at Viewfield and at mom places in Nairnshire. 
Christianity, hitrodiieed under tiie aoepicCs of Columba (from 
whose time the site of Burghead church has probably been so 
occupied), flourished for a period until the Columban church 
was expelled in ‘jiyhy King Nectan. Thereafter the district 
was given over to internecine strife between the northern and 
feouthem Piets, which was tnded by tbe croshing viefory of 
Kenneth Mac/dpine in 831, as one result 6f which fte kingdom 
of Ketavia was superseded ^ the priirdpality of Moravia. 
Still, settled order Wld tiot yet been sCcuted, for the Norsemen 
nided tile countK uiWl-Tbdisttin knfl opdw two 
Sigurds. It was In *the 1 ftie of the second f^drd tiiat the Firth 


was fixed as the northern boundary of Moray. In spft; bf' such 
interruptions as the battle of Toifness (Buighead) on tbe 14th 
of August 1040, in wbith niorfinn, e«l of Orkney and Shetland, 
overthrew a strong force of Scots under King Duncan, the con¬ 
solidation of the kingdom was being gradually accomjdished. 
After Macbeth ascended the throne the Scandinavians held 
their hands. Though Macbeth and his fainiant successor, 
“ daft ” Lulach, were the only kings whom Moray gave to Scot¬ 
land, the province never lacked for able, if headstrong, men, 
and it continued to enjoy home rule under its own marmaer, or 
great steward (the equivalent of earl, the title that replaced it), 
antil the dawn of the 12th century, when as an entity it ceased 
to exist. With a view to breaking up the power of the marmaers 
David 1 . and bis successors colonized the seaboard with Settlers 
from other parts of the kingdom. Nevertheless, from time to 
time the Clansmen and their chiefs descended from their fast¬ 
nesses and plundered the Laigh, keeping the people for genera¬ 
tions in a state of panic. Meanwhile, the Church had become 
a civilizing force. In 1107 .Alexander had founded the see of 
Moray and the Churches of Bimie, Kinneddar and Spynie 
were in turn the cathedral of tiie early bishops, until in 1224 
under tifC episcopate of Andrew of Moray (de Moravia), the church 
of the Holy Trinity in Elgin was chosen for the cathedral. 
Another factor that drew men ti^ether was the struggle for 
independence. In his effort to stamp out Scottish nationality 
Edward I. came as far north as Elgin, where he stayed for four 
days in July 1296, and whence he issued his writ for the parlia¬ 
ment at Berwick. Wallace, however, had no doughtier supporter 
than Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell, and Brute recognized the 
assistance he had received from the men 6f the north by erecting 
Moray into an earldom on the morrow of Bannockburn and 
bestowing it upon Thoma,s Randolph (see Moray, Thomas 
Randolph, Bari or). Henceforward the history of the county 
resolved itself in the main into matters affecting the power of 
the Church and the ambitionsof the Moray dynasties. Ibe Church 
accepted the Reformation peacefully if not with gratitude. 
But there was strife between Covenanters and the adherents 
of Episcopacy until, prelacy itself being abolished in 1689, the 
bishopric of Moray came to an end after an existence of 581 
years. For the Subsequent history of the earldom, which 
was successively held by the Randolphs, the Dunbars, the 
Douglases, the royal Stewarts and an illegitimate branch of 
the Stewarts. (See Murray or Moray, earls op.) Other cele¬ 
brated Moray families who played a more or less strenuous 
part in IbcsS politics were the Gordons, the Grants and the Duffs. 
Still, national affairs occasionally evoked interest in Moray. 
In the civil war Montrose ravaged the villages which stood 
for the Covenanters, but most of the great kirds shifted in their 
allegiance, and the mass of the people were quite indifferent 
to the declining fortunes of the Stewarts. Charles II. landed 
at Gannoutii on the 3rd of July 1650 on his return from his first 
exile in Holland, but hurried southwards to try the yoke of 
PresbyterTj. The %ht at Cromdale (May day, 1690) Shattered 
the Jaiiobite cause, for the efforts in 1715 and 1745 were too 
spasmodic and half-hearted to affect the 'loyalty of the district 
to Hanoverian rule. A few weeks before Culioden Prince Charies 
Edward stayed in Elgin for some days, and a month afterwards 
the duke of Cumberland passed through the town at the top of his 
speed and administered the coup de grice to the Young Plunder 
on Drumipossie Moor. 

Twice El^shire has been the scene of catastrophes without 
parallel in Scotland. In 1694 the barony of Culbin—a fine 
estate, with a rent roll in money and kind of £6000 a year, belong¬ 
ing to the Kinnairds, comprising 3600 acres of land, so fertfle 
that it was called the Granaiy of Moray, ti handsome mansion, 
a church and several houses—-was buriea under a mass of sand 
in a storm of extraordinary severity. The sandy waste measures 
3 m. in length and 2 in breadth, and the sand, exoSedingly fine 
and light, is constantly shifting and, at rare intervals, exposing 
traces of the vanished demesne. Ihis wilderness of dome-shaped 
dunes divided bj; a loftier ridge lies to the north-west of Forres, 
The other ddamity was the Moray floods Of the 2nd and 3rd of 





AugiM 1839, The Findhorn rose 50 ft. idxm theoediaaiy level, 
munmfng an area of oo 8q.']B.; the Divie rose 40 ft, and the 
^sie flooded all the low ground around E%in. The floods tore 
down bridges and buildings, tutd obliterated 'farms and home¬ 
steads. 

Aothowties.— Lachlan Shaw, Histo^ 0/ the Pramuct of Moray 
(^rdon s editjon, ClaMow, 188J) ; A Survey of ike Ptoviuee of 
Woray (Elgin, 1798); W. foitad, S*«te*as of the Past and Present 
State of JMoray (Edinburgh, 1839): E. Dnnbar Dunbar, DocumenH 
maliNg to the Province of Moray (Edinbaigh, 1895) ; C. A. Qt^on. 
«i5tory of tju House of Gordtm (Aberdeen, 1890); C. Kamnini. 
Htstory at Moray and Naim (Ediabnigh, 1897); C. Innes, EJm 
pMt and Present (Elgin, i860); J. Macdonald, “ Burghead •' 
(Proaeai^s of Glasgow Archaeological Soc.), (1891); Sir T. Dick 
j ®' ^'arfsnoo* (Glasgow, 1886); An Account of the 
August jsjg in the Province of Moray and Adjoining 
Districts (Elgin, 1873). is 

ELGON, also known as Masawa, an extinct volcano in British 
East Africa, cut by 1“ N. and 34J® E., forming a vast isolated 
mass over 40 m. in diameter. The outer slopes are in great 
measure precipitous on the north, west and south, but fall more 
gradually to the east. The southern cliffs are remarkable for 
extensive caves, which have the appearance of water-worn caves 
on a Coast line and have for ages served as habitations for the 
natives. The higher parts slope gradually upwards to the rim 
of an old crater, lying somewhat north of the centre of tlie mass, 
measuring some 8 m. in diameter. The highest point of the 
run is about 14,100 ft. above the sea. Steep ^urs separated 
by narrow ravines run out from the mountain, affording the 
most picturesque soeneiy. The ravines are traversed by a great 
number of streams, which flow north-west and west to the Nile 
(through Lake Choga), south and south-east to Victoria Nyanza, 
and north-east to Lake Rudolf by the Turkwcll, the head-stream 
of which rises within the crater, breaking through a deep cleft 
in its rim. To the north-west of the mountain a grassy plain, 
swampy in the rains, falls towards the chain of lakes endmg in 
Qioga; towards the north-east the country becomes more 
arid, while towards the south it is well wooded. The outer slopes 
are clothed in their upper regions with dense forest form^ in 
part of bamboos, especially towards the south and west, in which 
directions the rainfall is greater than elsewhere. The lower slopes 
are exceptionally fertile on the west, and produce bananas in 
abundance. On the north-west and north the region between 
6000 and 7000 ft. possesses a delightful climate, and is well 
watered by streams of ice-cold water. The district of Save on 
the north is a halting-place for Arab and. Swahili caravans going 
north. On the west the slopes are densely inhabited by small 
Bantu-Negro tribes, who style their country Masawa (whence 
the alternative name for the mountain); but on the south and 
north there are tribes which seem akin to the Gallas. Of these, 
the best known are the El-gonyi, from whom the name Elgon has 
been derived. They formerly lived almost entirely in the caves, 
but many of than have descended to villages at the foot of the 
mountain. Elgon was first visited in 1883 by Joseph Thomion, 
who brought to light the cave-dwellings on the southern face. 

It was crossed from north to south, and its crater reached, in 
1890 by F. J. Jackson and Ernest Gedge, while the first journey 
round it was made by C. W. Hobley in i 80 . (E. Hs.) 

ELI (Hebrew for “ high ” ? i Sam. chaps, i.-iv.), a member 
of the arKient priesthood founded in Egypt (i Sam. ii. a;), priest 
of_ the tHnpde of Shiloh, the saactuaiy of the ark, and also 
“ judge ” over Israel. ITiis was an unusual combination of 
o^s, when it is considered that in the history preserved 
to us he appears in the weakness of extreme old age, unable 
to control the petulance .and rapacity of his sons, Hoftoi and 
Pbinehas, who'disgraced the saootuaiy and ^sgusted the 
people. Whie the oenteal authority was thus weidcened, the 
Phmtines advanced against Israel, and guned a complete 
victory in the great battle of EbetKzer, where the ark was t^en, 
tad Hophai and.Pbtaefaas slain. On hearing the news Eli fell 
froasirhis seat mid died. In a passage not unlike die account of 
dm birth df Benjamin (Gen. xxxv, 16 sqq.), it is added that the 
wife of Phinehas, overwhelmed at the loss of the ark and of her 
hiiebaiKt died in child-birth, nsoung the babe Ichabod (i Sam. 
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iv. 19 iqq.^ Tliis naflK, popular afgrmplagy; awlaaml 
by the words “the gloiT » removed (or,atnNwer,l})ni^>) 
^ brad ” (cf. Hos. *. 5^ should perhapt to »ltawd,|im 
l-kdbid (as tiiough “ not glory "> M-iI^ebed TEAMed, a ilj^ 
cl»age in the ordinal), tto name which tradiaon, also, gave to 
TO mother of Moses (f.e.). Aft« these events the aaactuaiy 
^loh appears to have been tossed (cf. ler. va, «, axwi 
6p 9), and the desccmdaals nf £li with the whole of chui ^ 
“ father’s touae ” subsequendy appear as setded at Nob.(i<Sain. 
XKi. 1, weii. II eqq., cp. xiv. i), perhaps in. 4 he imroediatn 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem (Is. x. 33). In.the massacre nf’tto 
clan by Saul, and the subeeqnent sutodtudowiob'fto unwto* 
Abiathar by Zadok (i lungs ii. 37, 3 S). later writers saw ^ 
fulfilment of ^ prophecies of judgment which wort said to have 
been uttered in the days of Eli against his corruptbouse (i Sam. 
ii. 37 sqq., iii. ii sqq.).‘ 

See further, Sahubl. Books or; and an Eli m a deecandantwf-n 
Levituelan(iSam.«.a7sq.),(i()oLsvii»8(|3). (W,R.S.; S.A.fj^l 

EUA 5 , of Cortona (c. 1180-1353), disciple of St Fraaw of 
Assisi, was bom near Assisi, about nfio, of the working dais, 
but became schoolmaster at Assisi and then notary at 
In 1317 he was the head of the Franciscan mission to the Holy 
Laid, and in 1319 St Francis made him first ptovinciii minister 
of Syria. When St Francis was recalled from the East in 1330 
he toought Elias with him. Elias played a leading part in tto 
early history of ^ Franciscan order (see Franciscan^ Frands 
made him his vicar general in 1331; and he was the practical 
acting superior of the order till Francis’ death in 1336, and the 
real superior till the general chapter of 1337. This chapter did 
not elect him minister general, but that of 1333 didj at the 
chapter of 1339 he was deposed. During these years he erectra 
the basihea and monastery at Assisi which were entirely his 
creation—^he collected the funds and carried the work 
being himself the builder and even the architect. Elw* wua 
man of extraordinary ability, the friend both of Gregory IX. 
Md of his o{^nent Frederick IL After his 8i»- pn.i rinn FU m 
joined the pwty of the emperor and so inourred excommunicai. 
tion. Frederick sent him os ambassador to Constantinople. 
He dressed and lived as a Franciscan throughout and a «mal) 
number of friars adhered to him; for these he built a church 
aiul monastery at Cortona. Unavailing efforts were made to 
bring about his reconciliation with the order and the Church | 
at last on his death-bed he mode his submission to the pops 
and died in 1353, having received the Sacraments. 

The best account of EUas is that by Ed. Lenmp, PrJre tHe 4$ 
Corloue (igoi), who points out the conflict of view, as to the relations 
betwwn Elias and Francis, between the speculum perfecHonfs and 
the First Life, by Thomas of Celano; Lai^p sad SabiTOr accept 
the hostile ^licture given by the Speauiune par^eiionis. But eat 
further Fuancis ok Assisi, SAmt, " Note on Sources," and etpeoi- 
ally tlie articles by Goet*, there referred to, to the Hist. Vierteljakrs. 
schrift. There is a good article on EHas. but wriften before the new 
materials had Iwen produced, in Wetaer und Wette, Kiroheaktieim 
(•'*■»)• (EsC.B.) 

EUAS, JOHN (1774-1841), Welsh Nonoonfonnistfireaciieraod 
reformer, was bora on the and of May 1774, in the pariMt of 
Abererch, Carnarvonshire. In his yooth. he came under the iaflue 
ence of the Calvinistic Methodist rtvival and became a pieacber 
at nineteen. In 1799 he married and settled at r janterbri) in 
Anglesey, givi^ up his trade os a weaver to become a atn al ) 
shoplret^. His tenk as a preacher increased,, and under tto 
direction of Thomas Chaiies of Bala he ettaUished aanerous 
Sunday schools, and gave and sccuned consitoaUe. Welih 
support to the foondi^ of the London Missknary, Society, 
tto Britah and Foivign Bible Society :and; tto,RsUgioui Ikaot 
Society. On Ctorlefi’s death m 1814 he,.bectine 4 to. KCOgnieed 
leader of the Calvinistic Methodist Churchy awd 1^' story of his 
life is sknply a racord of marveOously successful preaching touia. 
Hedied on the8th Jtme 1841; tan thousuidipeople utawida d 
his funeral. 


’ On the old views relating to the raeeesdea of the prlesls, aeeoid- 
faig to wbieh the lUgh-prieMtood was divuriad taom the km' of 
Eteasar and Phinehas iato that at itbamaii sse Bebertfon SmitL 
Old Teet. tin Jmtsh Cfttereh, aad.ed„ p. 366, 
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nil eloqumee was so remarkable that he was known as 
" the Welsh Demosthenes,” His strength ky in his intense 
MBVictkm of an mtimate connexion between sin and punish- 
liUDt and m his power 6f dramatic presentation. As an ecclesi- 
Mtie he was not so successful; he helped to compile his church’s 
Confession of Faith in 1813, and laid great stress on a clause 
which limited the scope of the atonement to the elect. He 
was a stout Tory in politics and had many friends among 
the Anglican cle^; he opposed the movement for Roman 
Catholic emancipation. Several of his sermons were published 
in Welsh. 

IUA8 UEVITA (1469-1549), Jewish grammarian, was bom 
at Nenstadt on the Aisch, a place in Bavaria lying between 
Nurembeig and Wflrrburg. He preferred to call himself “ Ashke- 
naa,” the German, and bore also the nickname of " Bachur,” 
the youth or student, which ktter he gave as title to his Hebrew 
grammar. Before the end of the 15th century he went to Italy, 
which thenceforth remained his home. He lived first at Padua, 
went in 1509, after the capture of this town by the army of the 
League of Cambrai, to Venice, and finally in 1513 to Rome, 
where he found a patron in the learned general of the Augustinian 
Ordw, the future cardinal Egidio di Viterbo, whom he helped 
in his study of the Kabbalah, while he himself was inspired by 
him to literary work. The storming of Rome by the army of the 
Constable de Bourbon in 1527 compelled Elias to go to Venice, 
where he was employed as corrector in the printing-house of 
Darnel Bomberg. In the years 1541 and 1542 he lived at Isny, 
m Soutiwm Wfirttemberg, where he published several of his 
writings in the printinpdiouse of the learned pastor Paul Fagius. 
^e last years of his life he spent at Venice, continuously active 
m spite of ill-health and the weakness of old age. His monument 
in the graveyard of the Jewish community at Venice boasts of 
him that “he illuminated the darkness of grammar and turned 
it into light.” The importance of Levita rests both in his 
numerous writings and in his personal activity. In the remark¬ 
able period which saw the nse of the Reformation and gave 
to the study of the Hebrew Bible and to its language an import- 
ance in the history of the world, it was Levita who furthered in 
m extraordinary manner the study of Hebrew in Christian 
circles by his activity as a teacher and by his writings. To his 
pupils especially belong Sebastian Minoter, who translated 
wvita B grammatical works into Latin, also George de Selve, 
bishop of Lavaur, the French ambassador in Venice (1536), 
^o was instrumental in obtaining for Levita an invitation from 
Frands I. to come to Paris, which invitation, however, Levita did 
aot accept. Levita’s writings on Hebrew grammar (Bachur, 
a te xt-book, 1518; Harkaba, an explanation, alphabetically 
wjwipd, of irregular word-forms; a Table of Paradigms; 
/Vw Elijahu, a description—partly metrical—of phonetics, and 
other chapters of the grammar, 1520; his earliest work, a Com¬ 
mentary on . Moses Kim^ii’s Ikbrew Grammar, 1508) were by 
rearon trf their metho^^ exposition, their clear articulation, 
thett avoidance of prolixity, especially suited as an introduction 
to the study of the Hebrew language. Amongst Levita’s other 
writings IS the first dictionary of the Targumim {Melurgeman, 
1541) and the first attempt at a lexicon in which much of the 
treasure of Ute Hebrew languagenvas explained (TifWi, explana¬ 
tion of 71a new Hebrew vocables, as a supplement to the diction- 
aries of ^vid Kiml>i and Nathan b. Yeipel, 154a). Scientifically 
most v^Ue, and of original importance, are the works of Levita 
on tii^astara ; his Concordance to the Massora (Sefer Zihhrmot 
comt^d in the second revision 1596), of which hitherto only a 
smtf p^ has been published, and especiaUy his most celebrated 
book JlfwMNk Hamaserttk (1538)^ puuished with English 
Manslation by Chr. D. Ginsburg, L^oa, 1867. This was the 
first attempt to give a systematic account of the contents and 
hutto^ of the Mauora. -By his cnticism of the Hasson, and 
e^cially by proving that the punctuation of the books of the 
morew Bible « of late origin, levita exercised an epoch-making 
Mii ence. Of his othlnr writings may be mentioned hit running 
commentary on Dwvid Kimp's Grammar md Dictionary (in 
the Bomberg editions *545, 1546), his German tiwislatkai of 


the Psalms (1545) ^md the Baba-Buck {matt pnpetly Buovobuck, 
a German recension of the Italian novd Hisloria di Buova 
d’Anlam, 150S). 



. „ .- -lachaftliche LeistuiiKen' 

(1889), p. 206-272. • (W. Ba.)’ 

SUE, a village and watering-place of Fifeshire, Sortland, 
on the shore of the Firth of Forth. Pop. 687. It is 10 m. due 
S. (d St Andrews, but to m. distant by the North British railway, 
whi^ makes a great bend by following the coast Though it 
retaiM some old houses, and the parish church dates from 1639, 
Elie IS, as a whole, quite modern and is one of the most popular 
resorts in the county on account of its fine golf links and excellent 
bathing. The royal burgh of Earlsferry ^pop. 317) is situated 
•in the parish of Elie, which it adjoins on the west Its charter, 
granted by Malcolm Canmore, having been burned, it was re- 
newed by James VI. The cluef structure is the town hall, 
which IS modern but has an ancient steeple. The place derived 
ite name from its use by the earls of Fife as a ferry to the opposite 
shore of Haddington, 8 m. distant Macduff’s cave near Kincraig 
Point is believed traditionally to have been that in which the 
thane todk refuge from Macbeth. Two and a half miles north is 
Balcarres House, belonging to the earl of Crawford, where Lady 
Anne Barnard (1750-1825) was bom. 

ELIE DE BEAUMOHT, JEAN BAPTISTE ABMANO U)im 
LTOHOE (1798-1874), French geologist, was bom at Canon, 
in Calvados, on the 25th of-September 1798. He was educated 
at the Lyc6e Henri IV, wh^ he took the first prize in mathe¬ 
matics and physics ; at the Ecole Polytechnique, where he stood 
first at the exit examination in 1819; and at the foole des 
Mines (1819-1822). where he ^an to show a decided preference 
for the science with which his name is associated. In 182^ he 
was selected along with Dufr6noy by Brochant do Villiers, 
the professor of geology in the £cole des Mines, to accompanv 
him on a saentific tour to England and Scotland, in order to 
mspect the mining and metallurgical establishments of the 
countiy, and to study the principles on which Greenough's 
geological map of England (1820) had been prepared, with a view 
to the construction of a similar map of France. In 1835 was 
appointed professor of geology at the Jicole des Mines, in succes¬ 
sion to Brochant de Villiers, whose assistant he had been in the 
duties of the chair since 1827. He held the office of engineer-in- 
chief of mines in France from 1833 until 1847, when he was 
appomted inspector-general; and in 1861 he became vice- 
president of the Conseil-G 4 n 6 ral des Mines and a grand officer of 
the ^ion of Honour. His growing scientific reputation secured 
his election to the membership of the Academy of Berlin, of the 
Academy of Sciences of France and of the Royal Society of 
London. By a decree of the president he was made a senator of 
France in 1852, and on the death of Arago (1853) he was chosen 
perpetual secreta^ of the Academy of Sciences. Elie de Beau¬ 
mont’s name is widely known to geologists in connexion with his 
theory of the origin of mounttun ranges, first propounded in a 
paper read to the Academy of Sciences in 1829, and afterwards 
elaborated in his Nalice sur h systtmt des montagnes (3 vols., 
1852). Aecordirig to his view, all mountain ranges parallel to 
the same great circle of the earth are of strictly contemporaneous 
or^in, and between the great circles a rdation of symmetry 
exists in the form of a pentogonid reseau. An elaborate statement 
and criticism of the theory was given in his anniversary address 
to the Geological Society of London in 18531^ William Hopkks 
(Quart. Jeum. (M. Sac.). TTie theory has not found general 
acceptance, but it proved of great value to geological science, 
owing to the extensive additions to the knoadedge of the structure 
of mountain ranges which its author made in endeavouring to 
find facts to support it. Probabljf, however, the liest service 
Elie de BMumont rendered to science was in connexion with 
the geological map of France, in the preparation of which 
had the leading share. During this period Elie de Beaumont 
publish^ many important memoirion the geology of thecountrv. 
After his superannuation at the Ecole des Mines he mntiii ii H ^ 
superintend the issue of the detailed maps almost until bis death, 
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whkh occorred at Canon cm the aiit of September 1874. His 
academic lectares for i84j>i844 were poblished in a vols., 1845- 
1849, under the title Lefonsd* giologie prtaique. 

A Ust of his works was pabiisbed in the Am, its Mints, vol. vii. 

1875. paS9- 

ELIJAH (a Hebrew name meanujg “ Yahfweh] is God ”), 
in the Bible, the greatest and sternest of the Hebrew prophets, 
makes his appearance in the narrative of the Old Testament with 
an abruptness not out of keeping with his character and work 
(t Kings xvii. i).> The first and most important part of hiseareer 
lay in the reign of Ahab, i.e. during the first half of the oth century 
B.C. He is introduced as predicting the drought “ God was to 
send upon Israel as a punishment for the apostasy into which 
Ahab had been, led by his heathen wife Jezebel. During the 
first portion of this period Elijah found a refuge by the brook 
Cherith, “ before the Jordan.” Tliis description leaves it un¬ 
certain whctlier the brook was to tlie east of Jordan in Elijah’s 
native Gilead, or—less probably—to the west m Samaria. Here 
he drank of the brook and was fed by ravens, who night and morn¬ 
ing brought him bread and flesh.® When this had dried up, 
the prophet betook himself to Zarephath, a Phoenician town 
near Sidon. At the gate of the town he met the widow to whom 
he had been sent, gathering sticks for the preparation of what she 
believed wa.s to be her last meal. She received the prophet with 
hospitality, sharing with him her all but exhausted store, in 
faith of his promise in the name of the God of Israel that the 
supply would not fail so long as the drought lasted. During 
this period her son died and was miraculously restored 
to life in answer to the prayers of the prophet (i Kings 
x\’ii. 8-34). 

Elijah emerged from his retirement in the third year, when, 
the famine having reached its worst, Ahab and his minister 
Obadiah had themselves to search the land for provender for 
the royal stables. To the latter Elijah suddenly appeared, and 
announced his intention of showing himself to Ahab. The king 
met Elijah with the reproach that he was “ the troubler of 
Israel,” which the prophet boldly flung back upon him who had 
forsaken the commandments of the Lord and followed the 
Baalim.^ The retort was accompanied by a challenge—or rather 
a command—to tlie king to assemble on Mount Carmel “all 
Israel ” and the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal. (The 
four hundred prophets of Asherah have been added later.) From 
the allusion to an “ altar of Jehovah that was broken down ” 
(i Kings xviii. 30) it has been inferred that Carmel was an 
ancient sacred place. (On Mount Carmel and Elijah’s connexion 
with it in history and tradition see Cabmkl.) 

The scene on Carmel is perhaps the grandest in the life of Elijah, 
or indeed in the whole of the Old Testament. As a typical 
embodiment for all time of the conflict between superstition and 
true religion, it is lifted out of the range of mere individual 
biography into that of spiritual symbolism, and it has accordingly 
furnished at once a fruitful theme for the religious teacher>and 

^ The text is uncertain. According to the LXX., he was a native 
of Tisbbch in Gilead: a more natural reading. Klostermann's 
conjecture that the original name of his home was Jabesh-Gilead 
is attractive but unnecessary. His appearance in the narrative, 
like Melcliisedek, “ without father, without mother " (Heb. vii. 3), 
gave rise to various rabbinical traditions, auch as that he was 
Phinuhas, the grandson of Aaron, returned to earth, or that he was 
an angel in human form. 

® Its duration is vaguely stated ; from Luke iv. *5, James v. 17, 
wc Icam that ft lasted three years and a half; but according to 
Phoenician tradition (Jos. Ant. viii. 13. 2) only one year. 

’ The rationalistic view that the word translated " ravens ” 
should be " .\rabians ” is improbable. Cheyne's suggestion that 
the unknown brook Cherith should be placed to the south of Judah 
agrees with Josephus {Attt. viii. 13. 2, “he departed into the southern 
F^s ") and with l Kings xix. 3, 8; " Jordan ” may refer to another 
river, if it be not a g'ces ; see Chewc, Ency. Sik, s.v. " Cherith." 

® The sudden introduction of Elijah in xvii. i may be accounted 
far by the snppdeltion that the commencement of the narrative 
bad bm omitted by the editor of xvi. 20 i^q. Hence we are not.told 
the cause of Ahab'a hostility towards Elijah, nor is the allusion to 
Jezabel's massacre of the prophets (xviii. 3,13) explained. It would 
appear from Obadiah’s words in ver. 9 that he himself was in fear of 
hn Mfe. Later tradition supposed he was the captain of 2 Kings i-» 3 . 
or that the widow of 2 Kings iv. i bad been his wife. 


aM^impirationfordieiurtklt. TheMiepRiifiieti'wtreifilowed 
to invoke their god in whatever manner t>t^ peased. Hie ody 
interruption come in the mocking encouri^ement of Elijah 
(i Kings xviiij 37), a tore instance of grim sarcastic, humour 
occurring in the Bible. Its efiect upon the false propbets wm to 
increase their frenzy. The evening Cfuntf* and the god hod niode 
no sign. Elijah now stepped forward with the qmet oofifidenee 
and dignity that became the prophet and representative bf tiK 
true G^. .All Israel is represented symboli^ly in the twelwe 
stones with which he built the altar; and the water wluch he 
poured ujion the sacrifice and into t^ surrounding trench wia 
apparently designed to prevent the suspicion of fraud I In strik- 
iiig contrast to the “vain repetitions ’* of the false prophets an 
the simple words with which Elijah makes his jn^yttr to Yahweh. 
Once ody, with the edm assurance of one who knew that faB 
prayer would be answered, he invokes the God of his fathers. 
The answer comes at once; “ The lire of the Lord (Gen. xix. 24, 
Lev. X. 3) fell and consumed the burnt offering, and the Wood, 
and the stones, and the dust, and licked up the water that was 
in the trendi.” So convincing a sign was irresistible; all the 
people fell on their faces and acknowledged Yahweh as the true 
God. This was immediately followed by the destruction of the 
false prophets, slain by Elijah beside the brook Kishon (xviiL 40). 
The deed, though not without parcel in the Old Testament 
history, stamps the peculiarly vmdictive character of Elijah's 
propltetic mission.® 

On the evening of the day that had witnessed the decisive 
contest, Elijah proceeded once more to the top of Carmel, and 
there, with “ his face between his knees ” (possibly engaged 
in the prayer referred to in James v. 17 sq.), waited for the Jong- 
looked-for blessing. His servant, sent repeatedly to search the 
sky for signs, returned the seventh time reporting a little cloud 
arising out of the sea “ like a man’s hand.” The sky was speedily 
full of clouds and a great rain was falling when Ahab, to escape 
the storm, set out in his chariot for JezreeT. As a proof of Elijah’s 
supernatural power, it is Stated that the prophet, for some 
unknown object, ran before the chariot to the entrance of Jezreel, 
a distance of at least 16 m. On being told what had token place, 
Jezebel sent a messenger to Elijah with a vow that ere another 
day had passed bis life would be even as tiie lives of the prophets 
of Baal, and the threat was enough to cause him to take to instant 
flight (xix. 1-3; cp. LXX. in v. 3). The first stage of the journey 
was to Beersheba, on the southern limits of Judah. Here he 
left his servant (according to old Jewish tradition, the widow’s 
son of Zlarephath, afterwards the prophet Jonah), and proceeded 
a day’s journey into the wilderness.> Resting under a solitary 
broom bush (a kind of gtm'sta), he gave vent to his disappoint¬ 
ment in a prayer for death. By another of those many miracu¬ 
lous interpositions which occur m his history he was twice supplied 
with food and drink, in the strength of odiich be journeyed 
forty days and forty nights until he came to Horeb, where he 
lodged in a cave.t A hole “ just large enough for a man’s body ” 
(Stanley), immediately below the summit of Jebel Musa, is stlU 
pointed out by tradition as the cave of Elijah. 

If the scene on Carmel is the grandest, that on Horeb it 
spiritually the most profound in the story of Elijah (xix. 9 sqq.). 
Not in the strong wind that brake the rocks in pieces, not in m 
earthquake, not in the fire, but in the still small voice that 
followed the Lord made himself known. A threefold commission 
was kid upon him: he was to return' to Damascus and anoint 
Hazael kii^ of Syria; he was to anoint Jehu, the son of Nimshi, 

* The definitiott ol time by the stated oblation (xviii. 29, 36) it 
very noteworthy (cp. 2 Kings iii. 30). 

* It is obvious mat a purely rationalistic .inteipretatkm of the 
great sim whereby Jabweh manifested himself would be out of 

lace. But there it an interesting parallel in the legend of the 

indling of the sacred fire and the igniting of the “ thick water ” 
in the time of Nehemiah (2 Macc. i. 18-36). .Elsewhere, there were 
sacred fires kindled by the aid of magical invocations (e,g. Hypaepa, 
Pausaaioav. 27. 3). 

^ Y^weh ia here supposed to have hia scat on the ancient 
.mountain. " It was toe God of the Exodus to whom be appealed, 
the ancient King of Israel in toe jetimeyings through toe wilderness." 
For the cave, cp. Ex. xxxiii. 32. 
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M kins of lirwi in i^m# of Ahsb; *nd u his own suo 
ctnor in the prophetic office he wiu to anoint Elisha (xix. 

iMving Horeb and proceeding northwards along the desert 
route to Damascus, Ehjah met Elisha engaged M the plough 
peobably near bis native place, Abel-meholah, m the valley 
of the Iordan, and by the symbolical act of casting his mantle 
upon him, consecrated him to the prophetic office. This was the 
only command of the three which he fulfilled in person ; the other 
two were carried out by his successor.® After the call of Elisha 
the narrative contains no notice of Elijah for several years, 
although the LXX., by placing i Kings xxi. before cb. xx., pro¬ 
ceeds at once to the tragic story of Naboth’s vineyard (see 
Jezsbm.). He is now the champion of freedom and purity of 
fife, like Nathan when he confronted David for the murder of 
UriiUi. Without any indication of whence or how he came, he 
again appeared, as usual with startling abruptness, in the vine¬ 
yard when Ahab entered to take possession of it, and pronounced 
upon the king and his house that awful doom (i Kings xxi. 17-S4) 
which, though deferred for a time, was ultimately fulfilled to the 
letter (see JiHii). 

With one more denunciation of the house of Ahab, Elijah’s 
function as a messenger of wrath was fully discharged (z Kings i.). 
When Ahoziah, the son of Ahab, having injured himself by falling 
through a lattice, sent to inquire of Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, 
whether he should recover, the prophet was commanded to appear 
to the messengers and tell them that, for this resort to a false 
god, the king should die. The effect of his appearance was such 
that they turned back without attempting to fulfil their errand. 
Ahatiah despatched a captain with a bond of fifty to arrest 
him. They come upon Elijah seated on “ the mount,"—prob¬ 
ably Carmel. The imperious terms in which he was summoned 
to come down were punished by fire from heaven, which descended 
at the bidding of Elijah and consumed the whole band. A second 
captain and fifty were despatched, behaved in a simihu: way, 
and met the same fate. The leader of a third troop took a 
humbler tone, sued for mercy, and obtained it. Elijah then went 
with them to the king, but only to repeat befOTe bis face the doom 
he had already made known to his messengers, which was almost 
immediately afterwards fulfilled. The spirit, even the style of 
this narrative, points unmistakably to its being of late origin. 
It shocks the moral sense with its sanguinary character more 
than, perhaps, any other Old Testament story. 

The only mention of Elijah’s name in the boede of Chronicles 
(i Chronicles xxi. iz-15) is where he is represented as sending 
a letter of rebuke and denunciation to Jehoram, son of Jebosha- 
phat, king of ]udah. The chronological difiSculties which are 
involved suggest that the floating traditions of this great 
personality were cosily attached to well-known names whether 
strictly contemporary or not. It was before the death of 
Tehoohaphat that the last grand scene in Elijah’s life occurred 
h Kings ii., see iii. i). He had taken up his residence with 
Elisha at one of the prophetic guilds at Gtlgal. His approai^ng 
end seems to have bem known to the guilds at Bethel and Jericho, 
both of which they visited in their lut journey. At riie Jordan, 
Elijah, wrapping nis'prophet’s mantle together, smote the water 
with it, and so iiy a last mirade passed over on dry ground. 
IVben they had crossed the master desired the disci^e to ask 
some parting blessing. The request for a double portion (m. 

> The thieophany it olsaity no rebuke to an Impatient praphst, 
nor a tesson that Uie hiqKdom of heaven was to be built up by the 
■low and gentle operation of spiritual forces. It expresses the 
spiiituaHty of Yahweh in a way that IndKatW a marked advance in the 
concrotion of his nature. See Skiiuier, CeMOry Bible, " Kings," ai iat. 

' The geographleal indications imply that in one account the 
toutney to Qttmateus and the aiibtnting trf'Katael otrd Jehu must 
nave Intervened, and were omitted beeuMe another account ascribed 
these acts to SUsha (i Kings vlH. iX.). In the latter we possess a 
more Mstorfhal account Of the anomting of Jehu, and Robertson 
Smith observes; "When theWsti^ in l Kings represents BUjtii 
as personaUy commissioned to inaugurate [the revoIntiQn] bv 
tneinting Jehu and Hatael as weO as Elisha, we see that the author's 
design is to gather op the whok Contest between Yahweh and Baal 
in an Ideal picture M'Eii}alI' mi hSt wotk " (firwy. Arfr,'[(9f art. 
Knias, vol. xiv. p. 85). 


probably a firsthbom's portion, Deut. xxi. 17) * of the prophet’s 
spirit Elijah characteruxd as a bard thing ; but he promised 
to grant it if Elisha should see him when he was taken away. 
The end is told in words of simple sublimity; “ And it came to 
pass, as they still went on and talked, that, behold, there appeared 
a clwriot of fire, and hexses of fire, which parted tttom ‘both 
asunder; and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven ” 
(a Kix^ ii. ii). It is scarcely necessarj- to point out, however, 
that through the figure the narrative evidently means to convey 
as fact that Elijah passed from earth, not by the gates of death, 
but by miraculous translation. Such a supernatural dose is in 
perfect harmony with a career into every stage of which the 
Supernatural enters as an essential feature. For whatever 
explanktion may be offered of the miraculous element in Elijah’s 
life, it must obviously be one that accounts not for a few miracu¬ 
lous incidents only, which might be mere excrescences, but for 
a series of miraculous events so closely connected and so con- 
tiniTOus as to form the main thread of the history. 

Elijah occupied an altogether peculiar place in later Jewish history 
and bsdition. For the general belief toiat he diould return for the 
restoration of Israel cf. Mai. iv. s-6; Matt. xi. 14, xvi. 14 ; Luke ix. 
8 ; John i. zi, and on the qeveumment of the thought sec Bousset, 
Antichrist, s.v., and the Jewish Encyc. vol. v. p. iz6. In Mahotn- 
medaii tradition Elijah is the everlasting youulul el-Khidr or ol- 
Khadir. 

Elijah is canonised both in the Greek and in the Latin Churches, 
his festival being kept in both on the zotb July—the date of his 
ascension in the nineteenth year of Jehosbaphat, according to 
Cornelius a Lapidc. The natural and most reliable estimate of the 
career of Elijah is that which is ba.sed upon a critical examination 
of the narratives; 80 «v in addition to Koberlsun Smith, Prophets of 
Israeli^), pp. 75 sqq,, Cheyne, Hallowing of Criticism, the articles by 
Addis in Encyc. Bib., and J. Sttachau, Hastings' IBct. Bib., H. 
Gunkcl, Elias, Yahve u. Baal (Tiibingen, 1906), the literature to 
Kings, Books of_, and the histories referred to in Jews. There is 
diEerence of opinion as to the historical importance of both Elijah 
and Elisha; for a useful summary of views, as also for fuller biblio¬ 
graphical information, see W. R. Harper, Amos and Hosea {Internal. 
Crit. Comm.), pp. xxxiv.-xUx., and article Hebrew Religion. 

(W. R. S.: S. A. C.) 

KUJAH WILNA, or Eujah sen Solomon, best known as 
the Gaon Elijah or Wilna (1720-1797), a noted Talmudist 
who hovered between the new and the old schools of thought. 
Orthodox in practice and feeling, his critical treatment of the 
rabbinic literature prepared the way for the scientific investiga¬ 
tions of the 19th century. As a teacher he was one of the first 
to discriminate between the various strata in rabbinic records; 
to him was due the revival of interest in the older Midrash (q.v.) 
and in the Palestiniim Tabnud (f ■«.), interest in which had l^en 
weak for some centuries before iaa time. He was an ascetic, and 
was a ke»i opponent of. the emotional mysticism which was 
known as the new Hassidism. 

See S. Schechter's Studies in Judaism (London, 1896). His 
voluminous writings are classified In the Jewish Encyclopedia, v. 
134. ^ ^ (I. A.) 

EUOT, CHARLES WILLIAM (1834- ), American educa¬ 

tionalist, the son of Samuel .Atkins Eliot (1798-1862), mayor of 
Boston, representative in Congress, and in 1842-1833 treasurer 
of Harvard, was bom in Boston on the 20th of March 1834. 
He graduated in 1853 at Harvard College, where he was succes¬ 
sively tutor (1854-1858) and assistant professor of chemistry 
(1858-1863). He studied chemistry and foreign educational 
methods in Europe in 1863-1865, Was professor of analytical 
chemistry in the newly established Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (1865-1869), although absent fourteen months in 
Europe in 1867-1868; and in 1869 was elected president of 
Harvard University, a choice remarkable at once for his youth 
and his being a layman and scientist. With Johns HupUns 
University, Harvard, in his presidency, led in the work of efficient 
graduate schools. Its elective system, which has sfMead far, 
although not originated by President Eliot, was thoroughly 
established by him, and is only one of many radical changes 
which he championed with great success. The rwsii^ of entrance 
requirements, which led to a corresponding raising (rf the 
standards of secondary schools, and the introduction of an 
• Uadentood la Seeks, xlviii. is (H«b.) to mean that EUMul was 
twia as grsat as Elijah. 
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1849, under the title Lefonsd* giologie prtaique. 
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in the Bible, the greatest and sternest of the Hebrew prophets, 
makes his appearance in the narrative of the Old Testament with 
an abruptness not out of keeping with his character and work 
(t Kings xvii. i).> The first and most important part of hiseareer 
lay in the reign of Ahab, i.e. during the first half of the oth century 
B.C. He is introduced as predicting the drought “ God was to 
send upon Israel as a punishment for the apostasy into which 
Ahab had been, led by his heathen wife Jezebel. During the 
first portion of this period Elijah found a refuge by the brook 
Cherith, “ before the Jordan.” Tliis description leaves it un¬ 
certain whctlier the brook was to tlie east of Jordan in Elijah’s 
native Gilead, or—less probably—to the west m Samaria. Here 
he drank of the brook and was fed by ravens, who night and morn¬ 
ing brought him bread and flesh.® When this had dried up, 
the prophet betook himself to Zarephath, a Phoenician town 
near Sidon. At the gate of the town he met the widow to whom 
he had been sent, gathering sticks for the preparation of what she 
believed wa.s to be her last meal. She received the prophet with 
hospitality, sharing with him her all but exhausted store, in 
faith of his promise in the name of the God of Israel that the 
supply would not fail so long as the drought lasted. During 
this period her son died and was miraculously restored 
to life in answer to the prayers of the prophet (i Kings 
x\’ii. 8-34). 

Elijah emerged from his retirement in the third year, when, 
the famine having reached its worst, Ahab and his minister 
Obadiah had themselves to search the land for provender for 
the royal stables. To the latter Elijah suddenly appeared, and 
announced his intention of showing himself to Ahab. The king 
met Elijah with the reproach that he was “ the troubler of 
Israel,” which the prophet boldly flung back upon him who had 
forsaken the commandments of the Lord and followed the 
Baalim.^ The retort was accompanied by a challenge—or rather 
a command—to tlie king to assemble on Mount Carmel “all 
Israel ” and the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal. (The 
four hundred prophets of Asherah have been added later.) From 
the allusion to an “ altar of Jehovah that was broken down ” 
(i Kings xviii. 30) it has been inferred that Carmel was an 
ancient sacred place. (On Mount Carmel and Elijah’s connexion 
with it in history and tradition see Cabmkl.) 

The scene on Carmel is perhaps the grandest in the life of Elijah, 
or indeed in the whole of the Old Testament. As a typical 
embodiment for all time of the conflict between superstition and 
true religion, it is lifted out of the range of mere individual 
biography into that of spiritual symbolism, and it has accordingly 
furnished at once a fruitful theme for the religious teacher>and 

^ The text is uncertain. According to the LXX., he was a native 
of Tisbbch in Gilead: a more natural reading. Klostermann's 
conjecture that the original name of his home was Jabesh-Gilead 
is attractive but unnecessary. His appearance in the narrative, 
like Melcliisedek, “ without father, without mother " (Heb. vii. 3), 
gave rise to various rabbinical traditions, auch as that he was 
Phinuhas, the grandson of Aaron, returned to earth, or that he was 
an angel in human form. 

® Its duration is vaguely stated ; from Luke iv. *5, James v. 17, 
wc Icam that ft lasted three years and a half; but according to 
Phoenician tradition (Jos. Ant. viii. 13. 2) only one year. 

’ The rationalistic view that the word translated " ravens ” 
should be " .\rabians ” is improbable. Cheyne's suggestion that 
the unknown brook Cherith should be placed to the south of Judah 
agrees with Josephus {Attt. viii. 13. 2, “he departed into the southern 
F^s ") and with l Kings xix. 3, 8; " Jordan ” may refer to another 
river, if it be not a g'ces ; see Chewc, Ency. Sik, s.v. " Cherith." 

® The sudden introduction of Elijah in xvii. i may be accounted 
far by the snppdeltion that the commencement of the narrative 
bad bm omitted by the editor of xvi. 20 i^q. Hence we are not.told 
the cause of Ahab'a hostility towards Elijah, nor is the allusion to 
Jezabel's massacre of the prophets (xviii. 3,13) explained. It would 
appear from Obadiah’s words in ver. 9 that he himself was in fear of 
hn Mfe. Later tradition supposed he was the captain of 2 Kings i-» 3 . 
or that the widow of 2 Kings iv. i bad been his wife. 
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to invoke their god in whatever manner t>t^ peased. Hie ody 
interruption come in the mocking encouri^ement of Elijah 
(i Kings xviiij 37), a tore instance of grim sarcastic, humour 
occurring in the Bible. Its efiect upon the false propbets wm to 
increase their frenzy. The evening Cfuntf* and the god hod niode 
no sign. Elijah now stepped forward with the qmet oofifidenee 
and dignity that became the prophet and representative bf tiK 
true G^. .All Israel is represented symboli^ly in the twelwe 
stones with which he built the altar; and the water wluch he 
poured ujion the sacrifice and into t^ surrounding trench wia 
apparently designed to prevent the suspicion of fraud I In strik- 
iiig contrast to the “vain repetitions ’* of the false prophets an 
the simple words with which Elijah makes his jn^yttr to Yahweh. 
Once ody, with the edm assurance of one who knew that faB 
prayer would be answered, he invokes the God of his fathers. 
The answer comes at once; “ The lire of the Lord (Gen. xix. 24, 
Lev. X. 3) fell and consumed the burnt offering, and the Wood, 
and the stones, and the dust, and licked up the water that was 
in the trendi.” So convincing a sign was irresistible; all the 
people fell on their faces and acknowledged Yahweh as the true 
God. This was immediately followed by the destruction of the 
false prophets, slain by Elijah beside the brook Kishon (xviiL 40). 
The deed, though not without parcel in the Old Testament 
history, stamps the peculiarly vmdictive character of Elijah's 
propltetic mission.® 

On the evening of the day that had witnessed the decisive 
contest, Elijah proceeded once more to the top of Carmel, and 
there, with “ his face between his knees ” (possibly engaged 
in the prayer referred to in James v. 17 sq.), waited for the Jong- 
looked-for blessing. His servant, sent repeatedly to search the 
sky for signs, returned the seventh time reporting a little cloud 
arising out of the sea “ like a man’s hand.” The sky was speedily 
full of clouds and a great rain was falling when Ahab, to escape 
the storm, set out in his chariot for JezreeT. As a proof of Elijah’s 
supernatural power, it is Stated that the prophet, for some 
unknown object, ran before the chariot to the entrance of Jezreel, 
a distance of at least 16 m. On being told what had token place, 
Jezebel sent a messenger to Elijah with a vow that ere another 
day had passed bis life would be even as tiie lives of the prophets 
of Baal, and the threat was enough to cause him to take to instant 
flight (xix. 1-3; cp. LXX. in v. 3). The first stage of the journey 
was to Beersheba, on the southern limits of Judah. Here he 
left his servant (according to old Jewish tradition, the widow’s 
son of Zlarephath, afterwards the prophet Jonah), and proceeded 
a day’s journey into the wilderness.> Resting under a solitary 
broom bush (a kind of gtm'sta), he gave vent to his disappoint¬ 
ment in a prayer for death. By another of those many miracu¬ 
lous interpositions which occur m his history he was twice supplied 
with food and drink, in the strength of odiich be journeyed 
forty days and forty nights until he came to Horeb, where he 
lodged in a cave.t A hole “ just large enough for a man’s body ” 
(Stanley), immediately below the summit of Jebel Musa, is stlU 
pointed out by tradition as the cave of Elijah. 

If the scene on Carmel is the grandest, that on Horeb it 
spiritually the most profound in the story of Elijah (xix. 9 sqq.). 
Not in the strong wind that brake the rocks in pieces, not in m 
earthquake, not in the fire, but in the still small voice that 
followed the Lord made himself known. A threefold commission 
was kid upon him: he was to return' to Damascus and anoint 
Hazael kii^ of Syria; he was to anoint Jehu, the son of Nimshi, 

* The definitiott ol time by the stated oblation (xviii. 29, 36) it 
very noteworthy (cp. 2 Kings iii. 30). 

* It is obvious mat a purely rationalistic .inteipretatkm of the 
great sim whereby Jabweh manifested himself would be out of 

lace. But there it an interesting parallel in the legend of the 

indling of the sacred fire and the igniting of the “ thick water ” 
in the time of Nehemiah (2 Macc. i. 18-36). .Elsewhere, there were 
sacred fires kindled by the aid of magical invocations (e,g. Hypaepa, 
Pausaaioav. 27. 3). 

^ Y^weh ia here supposed to have hia scat on the ancient 
.mountain. " It was toe God of the Exodus to whom be appealed, 
the ancient King of Israel in toe jetimeyings through toe wilderness." 
For the cave, cp. Ex. xxxiii. 32. 
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Hirabmui in appearance,” went abroad to Weimar and Berlin, 
but they return^ to England the same year and settled, after 
several moves, in lodgings at East Sheen. 

In 1854 she published The Essence of ChrisHamty, a translation 
from Feuerbach, a philosopher to whom she had been introduced 
by Charles Bray. During 1855 she translated Spinoza’s Ethics, 
wrote articles for the Leader, the Westminster Review, and the 
Saturday Review —then a new thing. It was not until the follow¬ 
ing year that she attempted the writing of fiction, and produced 
The Sad Fortunes of the Reverend Amos Barton—Hat first of the 
Scenes of Clerical Life. These,publishcil in Blackwood's Magazine, 
were issued in two volumes m 1858. The press in general ex¬ 
tended a languid welcome to this work, and although the author 
received much encouragement from private sources, notably 
from Charles Dickens, the critics were mostly non-committal, 
and it was not until the publication of Adam Bede in 1859 that 
enthusiasm was attracted to the quality of the earlier production. 
Adam Bede, in the judgment of many George Eliot's masterpiece, 
met with a succes.’^ (in her own words) “ triumphantly beyond 
anything she had dreamed of.” In i860 appeared The Mill on 
the Floss. After the sensational good fortune of Adam Bede, 
the criticism applied to the new novel seems to have been 
disappointing. We find Miss Evans telling her publisher that 
" she docs not wish to see any newspaper articles.” But the 
book made its way, and prepared an ever-growing army of readers 
for Silas Momer fi86i), Remola (1862-1863), and Felix Holt 
(1866). 

Sdas Momer shows a reversion to her early manner—the 
manner of Scenes of Clerical Life. Romola, which is what Is 
called an historical novel, owes its vitality not to the portraits of 
Savonarola or of the heroine, or to its vigorous pictures of 
Florentine life in the 15th century, but to its superb presentment 
of the treacherous, handsome Tito Melema, who belongs not to 
any one period but to every generation. Felix Holt, a novel 
dealing with political questions, is strained by a ptunfulness 
too severe for any reader’s pleasure. Where other eminent 
authors have produced mechanical books, or books which were 
mere repetitions of their most popular effort, she erred only 
on the side of the ponderous and the distressing. Felix Holt 
is both, and it is the only one of her novels which lacks an un¬ 
forgettable human note. The Spanish Gypsy (1868), a drama 
in Uank verse, received more public response than most com¬ 
positions of the kmd executed by those connected with the drama 
or with poetry only ; and she published in 1874 another volume 
of verses. The Legend of Jubal and other Poems. 

Any depression which the author may have felt with regard 
to the faults found with some of the last-named books was 
completely cured by the praise bestowed on MiddUmareh (1872). 
Tliis profound study of certain types of English character was 
supreme at the time of its writing, and it remains supreme, of its 
Khitol, in European literature. Thackeray is brilliant; Tolstoi 
is vivid to a point where life-likeness overwhelms any considera¬ 
tion of art j Balzac created a whole world ; George Eliot did not 
create, but her exposition of the upper and middle class minds 
of her day is a masterpiem of scientific psychology. Daniel 
Deronda (1876), a production on the same lines, was less satis¬ 
factory. It exhibited the same human insight, the passionate 
earnestness, the insinuated special pleading for hard cases, the 
same intellectual strength, but the subject was unwieldy, almost 
forbidding, and, as a result, the novel, in spite of its distinc- 
has never been thoroughly liked. The death of Mr Lewes 
in 1878 was also the death-blow to her artistic vitality. She 
corrected the proofs of Theophrastus (a collection of essays), 
but she wrote no more. About two years later, however, she 
marri^ Mr J. W. Cross, a gentleman whose friendship was 
especially colonial to a tMnperament so abnonnally dependent 
on affectionate understanding as George Eliot’s. But she never 
r^ly recovered from her shodc at tile loss of George Lewes, and 
died at 4 Cheyne WaUi, Chelsea, on the sand of December 1880. 

No right estimate of her, rather as a womwi, an artist or a 
phihmpher, can be formed wffthout a steady recollection of her 
infinite capacity for mental suffering, and her need of human 
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support. The statement that there is no sex in genius is, on the 
face of it, absurd. George Sand, certainly the roost indep«ident 
and dazzling of all women authors, neither felt, nor wrote, nor 
thought u a man. Saint Teresa, anotiier great writer on a 
totally different plane, was pre-eminently feminine in every 
word and idea. George niot, less reckless, less romantic than 
the Frrachwoman, less spiritual than the Spanish saint, was more 
masculine in style than either; but her outlook was not, for a 
moment, the man’s outlook ; her sincerity, with its odd reserves, 
was not quite the same as a man’s sincerity, nor was her humour 
that genial, broad, unequivocal humour which is peculiarly 
virile. Hers approximated, curiously enough, to the satire of 
Jane Austen, both for its irony and its application to little 
everyday affairs. Men’s humour, in its classic manifestations, 
is on the heroic rather than on the average scale: it is for the 
uncommon situations, not for the daily tea-table. 

Her method of attacking a subject shows the influence of Jane 
Austen, especially in parts of Middlemareh ; one can detect also 
the steonger influence of Mrs Gaskell, of Charlotte Brontg, and 
of Miss Edgeworth. It was, however, but an influence, and no 
more than a man writer, anxious to acquire a knowledge of the 
feminine point of view, might have absorbed from a study of 
these women novelists. One often hears that she Is not artistic ; 
that her characterization is less distinct than Jane Austen’s ; 
that she tells more than should be known of her heroes and 
heroines. But it should be remembered that Jane Austen dealt 
with familiar domestic types, whereas George Eliot excelled 
in the presentation of extrswrdinary souls. One woman drew 
members of polite society with correct notions, while tlie other 
woman depicted social rebels with ideas and ideals. In every 
one of George Eliot’s books, the protagonists, tortured by dreams 
of perfection, are in revolt against the prudent compromises 
of the worldly. All through her stories, one hears the clash of 
“ the heroic for earth too high,” and the desperate philosophy, 
disguised it is true, of Omar Kbayyam. In her day. Epicurean¬ 
ism hud not reached the life of the people, nor passed into the 
education of the mob. Few dared to confess that the pursuit 
of pleasure, whether real or imagined, was the aim of mankind. 
The charm of Jane Austen is the charm of the untroubled and 
well-to-do materialist, who sees in a rich marriage, a comtortable 
house, carriages and an assured income the best to strive for; 
and in a fickle lover of either sex or the loss of money the severest 
calamities which can befall the human spirit. Jane Austen 
despised the greater number of her characters: George Eliot 
suffered ^th each of hers. Here, perhaps, we find the reason 
why she is accused of being inartistic. She could not be im¬ 
personal. 

Again, George Eliot was a little scornful to those of both sexes 
who had neither special missions nor the consciousness of this 
deprivation. Men are seldom in favour of missions in any field. 
She demanded, too strenuously from the very beginning, an 
aim, more or less al^istic, from every individual; and as she 
advanced in life this claim became the more imperative, till 
at last it ove^wered her art, and transformed a great delineator 
of humanity into an eloquent observer with far too many personal 
prejudices. But she was altogether free from cynicism, bitter¬ 
ness, or toe least tendency to pride of intellect. She suffered 
from bodily weakness the greater piart of her life, and, but for an 
extraordinary mental health—inherited from the fine yeoman 
stock from which she sprang—it is impossible that she could have 
retained, at all times, so sane a view of human conduct, or been 
toe least sentimental amon^ women writers of toe first rank— 
the one wholly without morbidity in any disguise. The accumula¬ 
tion of mere book knowledge, as opposed to toe friction of a life 
spent among all sorts and conditions of men, drove George Eliot 
at last to write as a specialist for specialists: joy was lost in the 
consuming desire for strict aoiuracy : her genius became more 
and more ^leculative, less and less emotional. The highly 
trained brmn suppressed the impulsive heart,—toe heart 
described with suto candour and pathos os Maggie TuUiver’s 
in The Mill on the Floss, For tois reason—chiefly because 
philosophy is popularly associated with inactive depression. 
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.whereas hi i n ui n nature is held to be eternally exhilarating—J>er 
later wotIcs have not received so mudi ]»ai9e as her earlier 
productions. But one has only to compare Ramda or Damtl 
Dtronda widi the compositions of any author except herself to 
realize the greatness of her designs, and the astonishhig gifts 
brought to Qieir final accomdidimeni. 

See also the Life of Geargt EHol, edited by J. W. Cross (3 veds., 
1885-1887); George Eliot, oy Sir Leslie Stephen, in the •'Kn gliii)i 
Men of Letters” series (190s); by Oscar Browning, “Great Writers" 
series (1890), with a bibliogriq>by by J. P. Anderson; by Mathilde 
Blind, “ Eminent Women" series, a new edition of which also 
contains a bibliography (Boston, Mass., 1904). (p. M. T. C.) 

ELIOT, SIB JOHN (1592-1632), English statesman, son of 
Richard Eliot, a member of an old Devonshire family lately 
settled in Cornwall, was bom at his father’s seat at Port Eliot 
in Cornwall in 1592. He matriculated at Exeter College, Oxford, 
on the 4th of December 1607, and leaving the university after a 
residence of three years he studied law at one of the inns of court. 

He also spent some months travelling in France, Spain and 
Italy, in company, for part of the time, with young George 
Villiers, afterwards duke of Buckingham. He was only twenty- 
two when he began his parliamentary career as member for St 
Germans in the “ addled parliament ” of 1614. In i6i8 he was 
knighted, and next year through the patronage of Buckingham 
he obtained the appointment of vice-admirM of Devon, with 
large powers for the defence and control of the commerce of the 
county. It was not long before the characteristic gnergy with 
which he performed the duties of his office involved him in diffi¬ 
culties. After many attempts, in 1623 he succeeded by a clever 
but dangerous manoeuvre in entrapping the famous pirate 
John Nutt, who had for years infested the southern coast, 
inflicting immense damage upon English commerce. The 
issue is noteworthy. The pirate, having a powerful protector 
at court in Sir George Calvert, the secretary of state, was 
pardoned; while the vice-admiral, upon charges which could 
not be substantiated, was flung into the Marshalsea, and detained 
there nearly four months. 

A few weeks after his release Eliot was elected member of 
parliament for Newport (February 1624). On the 27th of 
February he delivered his first speech, in which he at once 
revealed his great powers as an orator, demanding boldly that 
the liberties and privileges of parliament, repudiated by James I. 
in the former parliament, should be secured. In the first parlia¬ 
ment of Charles 1 ., in 1625, he urged the enforcement of the 
laws against the Roman Catholics. Meanwhile he had continued 
the friend and supporter of Buckingham and greatly approved 
of the war with Spain. Buckingham’s incompetence, however, 
and the bad faith with which both he and the king continued 
to treat the parliament, alienated Eliot completely from the 
administration. Distrust of his former friend quickly grew in 
Eliot’s excitable mind to a certainty of his criminal ambition 
and treason to his country. Returned to the parliament of 
1626 as member for St Germans, he found himself, in the absence 
of other chiefs of the opposition whom the king had secured 
by nominating them sherifis, the leader of the House. He 
immediately demanded an inquiry into the recent disaster at 
Cadiz. On the 27th of March he made an open and daring 
attack upon Buckingham and his evil administration. He was 
not intimidated by the king’s threatening intervention on the 
29th, and persuaded the House to defer the actual grant of the 
subsidies and to present a remonstrance to the king, declaring its 
right to examine the conduct of ministers. On the 8th of May 
he was one of the managers who carried Buckingham’s impeach¬ 
ment to the Lords, and on the loth he delivered the charges 
against him, comparing him in the course of his speedi to Sejanus. 
Next day Eliot was sent to the Tower. On the Commons declin¬ 
ing to proceed with business as long as Eliot and Sir Dudley 
Digges (who had been imprisoned with him) were in confinement, 
they were rdeased, and parliament was dissolved on the 15th 
of June. Eliot was immediately dismissed from his office of 
vice-admiral of Devon, and in 1627 he was again imprisoned for 
refusing to pay a forced loan, but liberated shortly before the 
assembhag m the parlisment U 1628, to which he was returned 
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as member for Cornwall. He joined in the nsisttnce now 
organised to arbitnuy taxation, was foremost in the pnnnodon 
of the Petition of Right, cemtinued his outspoto oensure of 
Buckingham, and after tte latter’s assassination in Augu*t, led 
the attack in the session of 1629. on the ritualists and Anmnians. 

In February the great question of the right of the king to levy 
tonnage and pound^ came up for discussion j and on tbe.king 
ordering an adjournment of parliament, ^e speaker. Sir John 
Finch, was heid down in the choir while Eliot’s resolutions 
against illegal taxation and innovations in religion were nod 
to the House by Holies (^.e.). In consequence, Eliot, with ei(^t 
other members, was impmoned on the 4th of March in the Tower. 
He refused to ansiver in bis examination, relying on his privilege 
of parliament, and on the 29th of October was removed to me 
Marshalsea. On the 26th of January he appmeed at the bar 
of the king’s bench, with Holies and Valentine, to answer a 
charge of conspiracy to resist the king's older, and refusiitg to 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of the court he was fined £aooo 
and ordered to be imprisoned during the kite’s pleasure and till 
he had made submission. This he steadfastly refused. While 
some of the prisoners appear to have had certain liberty allowed 
to them, Eliot's confinement in the Tower was made exceptionally 
severe. Charles’s anger had been from the first directed chiefly 
against him, not only os his own poliUcal antagonist but as the 
prosecutor and bitter enemy of Buckingham; “an outlawed 
man,” he described him, “ desperate in mind and fortune.” 

Eliot languished in prison for some time, durii^ which he 
wrote several works, his Negoiium posterorum, an account of the 
parliament of 1625 ; The Monarchie of Man, a political treatise; 
De jure majestalis, a Political Treatise of Gooernment ; and 
An Apology far Socrates, his own defence. In the spring of 1632 
he fell into a decline. In October he petitioned Charles for per¬ 
mission to go into the country, but leave could only be obtained 
at the price of submission, and was finally refused. He died on 
the 27th of Novemlier 1632. When his son requested permission 
to move the body to Port Eliot, Charles, whose resentment still 
survived, returned the curt refusal; “ Let Sir John EUot be 
buried in the church of that parish where he died.’^ The manner 
of Eliot’s death, not without suspicion of foul play, and as the 
result of the king’s implacability and the severe treatment to 
which he had been subjected, had more effect, probably, than any 
other single incident in embittering and precipitatii^ the dispute 
between king and parliament; and the tragic locr&e of a man 
so gifted and patriotic, and actuated originally by no antagonistic 
feeling against the monarchy or the church, is the surest con¬ 
demnation of the king’s policy and administration, Eliot was 
essentially a great orator, inspired by enthusiasm and high 
ideals, which lie was able to communicate to his hearers by his 
eloquence, but, like Chatham afterwards, be had not only tlie 
gifts but the failings of the orator, was incapable of well-reasoned 
and balanced Judgment, and, though one of the greatest person¬ 
alities of the tune, was inferior to Pym both as a party leader and 
os a statesman. 

Eliot married Rhadagund, daughter of Richard Gedie of 
Trebursye in Cornwall, by whom he had five sons, from the 
youngest of whom Nicholas the present earl of St Germans is 
descended, and four daughters. 

The Life of Sir J. Eliot, by J. Forster (1S64), is supplemented and 
corrected by Gardiner's Httlary of England, vols, v,-vii., and the 
article in the Diet, of Nat. Biog., by the same author. Eliot's writings, 
together with his Letter-Book, have been edited by Dr Groeart. 

EUOT, JOHN (1604-1690), American colonial clergyman, 
known as the “ Apostle to the Indians,” was born probably at 
Widford, Hertfordshire, England, where he was baptized on the 
5th of August 1604. He was the son of Bennett Eliot, a middle- 
class farmer. Little is known of his boyhood and early manhood 
except that be took bis degree of B.A. at Jesus College, Cara- 
brid^, in 1622. It seems probable that he entered the ministry 
of the Established Church, but there is nothing definitely known 
of him until 1629-1630, when he became an usher or assistant 
at the school of the Rev. Thomas Hooker, at Little Boddow. 
near Chelmsford. The influence of Hooker apparently determined 
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liim to become • Puritan, but his connexion with the sdiooi 
ceM e d in *630, when Laud’s persecotioas drove Hooker into 
ttcite, The reaination 0/ the didicalties in the way of a non> 
confonning clergyman in England undoubtedly determined Eliot 
to emigrate to America in tire autumn of 1631, where he settled 
firtt at Boston, assisting for a time at the First Churdi. In 
Kevember 163a he became “ teacher ” to the church at Roxbury, 
with which his connexion hsted until his death. There he 
nuirried Hannah Mulford, who had been betrothed to him in 
England, surd who became his constant helper. In the care of 
the Roxbury church he was associated with Ihotnas Welde from 
i 6 p to 1641, with Samuel Danforth (16*6-1674) from 1649 to 
1674, Md with Nehemiah Walter (166^1750) from 1688 to 1690. 

inspired with the idea of converting the Indians, his first step 
was to perfect himself in their dialects, which he did by the 
assista^ of a young Indian whom he received into his home. 
With his aid he translated the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer. He first successfully preached to the Indians in their 
own tongue at N.jnantUm (Newton) in October 1646. At the 
third meeting several Indians declared themselves converted, 
and were soon followed by many others. Eliot induced the 
Massachusetts General COnrt to set aside land for their residence, 
the SMC body also voting him £10 to prosecute toe work, and 
directing that two clergymen lie annually elected by the clergy 
as preachers to the Indians. As soon as the success of Eliot’s 
eMeavours became known, the necessary funds flowed in upon 
him from private sources in both Old and New England. In 
July 1649 parliament incorporated the “ Society for the Pro¬ 
pagation of the Gospl in New England,” which henceforth sup¬ 
ported and directed the work inaugurated by Eliot. The first 
appeal for aid brought contributions of £11,000. In 1651 the 
Christian Indian town founded by Eliot was removed from 
Nonantum to Natick, where residences, a meeting-house, and a 
school-house were erected, and where Eliot preached, when able, 
once in every two weeks as long as he lived. To this community 
Eliot applied a plan of government by means of tons, fifties 
and hundreds, which he subsequently advocated as suitable for 
missionary labours encouraged others to 
follow m his footsteps. A second town under his direotion was 
established at Ponlapog (Stoughton) in 16^4, in which he had 
the assiStaiTO of Daniel Gookin (e. 1612-1687 j His success was 
duplicated in Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket by toe Mayhews, 
and by 1674 the unofficial census of the “ paying Indians ” 
numbered 4000. King Philip’s War (1675-76) was a staggering 
blow to all missionary enterprise j and although few of the 
converted Indians proved disloyal, it was some years before 
adequate support could again be enlisted. Yet at Eliot’s 
death, which occurred at Roxbury on the *ist of May 1690, the 
missions were at the height of their prosperity, and that the 
results of his labours were not prmanent was due only to the 
racial traits of the New England tribes. 

Of wider influence and more lasting value than his prsonal 
kbours as a missionary was Eliot’s work as a tranriator of the 
Bible and various religious works into the Massachusetts dialect 
erf the Algonquian langu^c. The first work completed was 
the Catfchism, published in 1653 a* Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
toe first book to be printed in toe Indian tongue. Several 
years elapaed before Eiiot completed his task of translating 
the Bible, "nie New Testament was at last issued in 1661, 
and toe fSd Testament followed two years later. The 
New Testament was bound with it, and thus the whole 
Bible was completed. To it were added a Catediism and a 
metneal version of the Psalms. The title of tliis Bible, now a 
great ranty, is Mamttssu Wunneetupiinaiaftme Vp-BiUum G»d 
ueiiw wwe NiMone Ttstamtnt kak mtik Wusku T*fUm«nt~Ke 
fMsMrimNmMk nashpe Wultimeumah Christ nok ussoowesit 
Eliot ) literally translated, "Tlie Whole Holy His-Bible 
God, both Old Testament and abo New Testament, This 
turned by toe-servant-cf-Oirist, Who is called John BSiot;” 
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America. In leSJ- i^peiulKl a second editam, in the preparatioa 


of which Eliot was aailited by the Ksv. John Cotton (1640-16097, 
the younger, of Plymoath, who also had a wide Joaowledire of the 
Indian tongue. 

Besides his Bible, Hiot published at Cambridge in 1664 a 
translaUon of Bwter’s Cdl to the VitctmerUd, and in 1665 an 
abridged translation of Bjiffiop Bayly’s Practice of Piety. With 
the assistance of his ions he completed (1664) his well-known 
Indian Grammar Begun, printed at Cambric^e, Massachusetts, 
m 1666. It was repinted in vol. ix. of the CoUections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, The Indian Primer, comprising 
an exposition of toe Lord’s Prayer and a translation of t he 
Larger Catechism, was published at Cambri^ in 1669, and was 
repinted under the editorial supermtendence of Mr John Small 
of toe university of Edinburgh in 1877. Jn 1671 Eliot printed 
in English a little volume entitled Indian Dialogues, followed in 
167* by hu Logick Primer, ftofh of which were Intended for the 
instruction of toe Indians in English. His last translation was 
Thomas Shepard’s 5 'incere Convert, completed and published by 
Grindal I^wson in 1689. Eliot’s literary activity, however, 
extended into other fields than that of Indian instruction. He 
was, with Richard Mather, ope of the editors of the Bay Psalm 
Book (1640). Several tracts written wholly or in part by him in 
the nature of reports to the society which supprted his missions 
were published at various times in England. In 1660 he pub¬ 
lished a curious treatise on government entitled The Christian 
Commotmeallh, in which he found toe ideal of government in 
toe ancient Jewkh state, and poposed the reorganization of the 
English governinent on the b^is of a numerical subdivision of 
the mhabitants. His Harmony of the Gospels (1678) was a life 
of Jesus Christ. 

I account of Eliot’s life and work is contained 

in WiUiston Walker’s Ten New England Leaders (New York, igoil. 
^ere is a Life of John Eliot,” by Convers FlMcis, In Sparks' 
American Biography, vol. v. (New York, 1853); another by N. 
Adams (Boston, 1847): and a sketch in Cotton Mather’s Magnatia 
(London, 1 joz), Fpr a good account of his publications in the Indian 
language see the ch^tcr on ‘ The Indian Tongue and its Litera* 

, “y J’ Trumbull, in vol. i. of the Memorial History of Boston 
^ (W.Wr.) 

ELIS, or Elei A, an ancient district of southern Greece, bounded 
on the N. by Achaea, E. by Arcadia, S. by Messenia, and W. 
by the Ionian Sea, The local form of the name was Volis, 
or Valeia, and its meaning, in all probability, “ the lowland.” 
In its physical constitution BliS is practically one with Achaea 
and Arcadia; ite mountains are mere offshoots of the Arcadian 
highlands, and its principal rivers are fed by Arcadian springs. 
Froin Ei^TnanthuB in the north, SlcolHs (now known as Mavri 
and Santameri in different purta of its length) stretches toward 
the west, and Pholoe along the eastern frontier; in the south a 
prolongation of Mpmt Lyoaeon bore in ancient times the names 
of Minthe and Lapithus, which have given place respctively to 
Alvena and to Koiapha and Smerna. These mountains are 
well clothed with vegetation, and present a soft and pleasing 
appearance in contrast to toe picturesque wildness of the parent 
ranges. They padually siidc towards the west and die off into 
what was one of the ritoest alluvial tracts in the Peloponnesus. 
Except where it is broken by the rocky promontories ofChdonatas 
(now Chlemutzi) and Ichthys (now I^takoks), the coast licslowj 
with stretches of sand in the north and lagoonS and marshes 
towards the south. During the summer months communication 
with the sea being established by means of canals, these %oons 
yield a rich luuvest of fish to the inhabitants, who at the same 
time, however, are almost driven from the coast by the swarms 
of gnats. The district for administrative purposes forms part 
of the nome of Elis and Achaea (see Greece). 

Elis was divided into three distrkts—Holtow or Lowland Elis 
{h nolhri^U Xit), Pisatis, or the teirkory of Pisa, and Triphylia, 
or the country of the three tribes. (t}HoUewEUs, the largest and 
most northern of toe three, was watered 1 ^ the Pteneus and its 
tributary the Ladon, whose united stream forms the modoit 
Gostouni. It induded not only toe chaaqiaign country originally 
^signatad toy its name, but sdso the mountainous region of 
Acrorea, occupied by the offtooots of Erynumtous. Besides toe 
cafiital city of Etis, itcontuied Cyllene, an Aicndkn settlemwit 
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on the whose inhabitants worshipped Hermes under 

the jrfiaflic ^bol; Pjrlusjat flie junction of the Peneus and the 
Ladon, which, like so man}r odier places of the same nane> 
claimed to be the dty of Nestor, and tto fortified frontier town 
of Lasion, tin ruins of which ore still visible at Knti, nor the 
village of Kumani. The district was iamous in antiquity for its 
catde and horses ; ^ its byssus, supposed to have been intro¬ 
duced by the Phoenicians, was inferior only to that of Palestine. 
(2) Pisati's extended South from Hollow Elis to the ri^ bank 
of the Alpheus, and was divided into eight departments called 
after as many towns. Of these Salmone, Heraclea, Ckysion, 
Dyspondum and Harpina are known—the last being the reputed 
burial-place of Marroax, the suitor of Hippodamia. From the 
time of the early investigators it has bem disputed whether 
Pisa, which gave its name to the district, has ever been a city, 
or WM only a fountain or a hill. By far the most important spot 
in Pisatis was the scene of the great Olympic games, on the 
northern bank of the Alpheus (see Olympia). (3) Tripkylia 
stretches south from the Alpheus to the Neda, which forms the 
boundary towards Messenia. Of the nine towns mentioned by 
Polybius, only two attained to any considerable influence— 
Lepreum and Macistus, which gave the names of Leprsatis and 
Macistia to the southern and northern halves of Triphylia. 
The former was the seat of a strongly independent population, 
and continued to take every opportunity of resisting the 
supremacy of the Eleans. In the time of Fausaniasjt was in a 
very decadent condition, and possessed only a poor brick-built 
temple of Dcmeter; but considerable remains of its outer walls 
are still in existence near the village of Strovitai, on a part of the 
Minthe range. 

The original inhabitants of Elis were called Caucones and 
Paroreatae. They are mentioned for the first time in Greek 
history under the title of Epeians, as setting out for the IVojan 
War, and they are described by Homer as living in a state of 
constant hostility with their neighbours the Pylians. At the 
close of the nth century b.c. the Dorians invaded the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, and Elis fell to the share of Oxylus and tiie Aetolems. 
These people, amalgamating with the Epeians, formed a powerful 
kingdom m the north of Elis. After this many changes took 
place in the political distribution of the country, till at length 
It came to acknowledge only three tribes, each independent of 
the others. These trifa^s were the Epeians, Minyae and Eleans. 
Before the end of the 8th century B.c., however, the Eleans had 
vanquished both their rivals, and estaUished their supremacy 
over the whole country. Among theother advantages which they 
thus gained was the right of celebrating the Olympic games, 
which had formerly been the prerogative of the Pisatans. The 
attempts which this people made to recover their lost privilege, 
during a period of nearly two hundred years, ended at 'l«i^ 
in the total destruction of their city by the Eleans. From the 
time of this event (572 B.C.)till the Pelopmnnesian War, the peace 
of Elis remained undisturbed. In that great contest Elis sided 
at first with Sparta; but that power, jealous of the increwing 
pro.sperity of its ally, availed itself of the first pretext to pick a 
quarrel. At the batfle of Mantinea (418 B.C.) Ae Eleans fought 
against the Spartans, who, as soon as the war came to a close, 
took vengeance upon them by depriving them of Triphylia and 
the towns of the Acrorea. The Eleans made no attempt to 
re-establish their authority over thete places, till the star of 
Thebes rose in the ascendant after the battle of Leuctra(37i B.C.). 
It is not unlikely that they would have effected their purpose 
had not the Arc^ian confederacy come to the assistance of the 
Triphylians. In 366 B.c. hostilities broke out between titem, 
and though the Eleans were at first successful, they were soon 
overpowered, and their capital very nearly fell into the hands of 
the enemy. ViikUe to make agunst their opponents, 
they applied for assistance to the ^rtans, who invaded Arcadia, 
and forced the Arcadians to recall tiieir troops from Elia. The 
general result of this war was the restoration of their territory 
to fte Eleans, who were ^so again invested with the i^t' Of 
holding the O^mipic gsmes. During the ifaeedonian supwttiaey 
in Greece they siSd with the idctors, but refused to'fight agakist 
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their oountiyw. After the death of .Alesctttder they imouaoad 
the Macedonian afiianoe. At » subsequent period they jo^ 
the Aetolian Leagfoe, hot persiiteiltly refuSad to^ntin thecar 
selves with the Aebaeans, When the iwhalo of Orteoe fnl under 
the Roman yoke, the sanctify of Olytnpia>aeaired for theBlaans 
a certain amount of indnlgaioe. The games still continued te 
attract to the oountiy la^ esunberi of stnuigei% until tisey 
were finally put down by Thndoaius in 3941 two yesrk pretdotts 
to the utter destruction of the country Ify the (^thio mvaakm 
under Alaric. In later times Elia ieUtuocesstvely into toe hands 
of the Franks and the Venetians^ under whps^ruie it raeovwed 
to some extent its ancient prosperby^ By tha.lafiQ!Kpedpla'fthe 
provinoe of Belvedere on the naeuawas caRed, in oonaeqaeDue 
of its fertility, “ the milch cow of the Morea.” ' 

BUS, the ^ief city of the ancient Greek districbof Elis, mt 
situated on the river Peneus, just triiere it psssea from the 
mounUunous district of Acrorea into the. champaign below. 
According to native tradition, it waa originally founded fay 
Oxylus, the leader of the Aetolians, whose statue stood in the 
market-place. In 471 b.c. it received a great extmision by the 
incorporation (synoecism) of various small btunlets, whoK 
inhabitants took up their abode in the city. Up to this date it 
only occupied the ridge of the hill now called Kakslcapi, to toe 
sooth of the Peneus, but afterwards it spread out in several 
suburbs, and even to the other side of the stream. As ell the 
atl^tes who intended to take part in the Olympic games wen 
obliged to undergo a monto's training in the city, its gymnasiums 
were among its principal institutions. They wen three in number 
—the “ Xystos,” with its avenues of plane-trees, its plethrion 
or wrestling-plBce, its altars to Heracles, to Eros and Anteroi, to 
Demeter and Kore (Cora), and its cenotaph of Achilles; the 
“ Tetragonon,” appropriated to boxing exenises; and the 
“ Maltho,” in the interior of which was a hall or conn^ chamber 
called Lalichmion after its fonndei!. The market-place was Of 
the old-fashioned type, with porticoes at mtervals Mid pat^ 
leading between them. It was called toe Hippodroms beoiuse 
it was commonly used for exercising hones. Among toe other 
objects of intenst were the temple of Artemis Phllomirax; the 
Helknodicaeon, or office of the HeUanodicae; the Corcynau 
Hi^, a building in the Dorian style with two feicades, bufit of 
spoils from Cc^yra; a temple of Apollo Acesuis ; a temple 
(ffSilenus .; an ancient structun supported on oaken pillan and 
reputed to be the burial-place of Oxylus; the .building where 
toe sixteen women of Elis were wont to weave a robe for toe 
statue of Hera at Olympia; the temple of Aphrodite, wito a 
statue of the goddess by Pheidias w Urania witor a tortoise 
beneath her foot, and by Scopiaa as Pandemos, riding on:a goat; 
and the shrine of Dionysus, whose festival, toe Hsyia, was 
yearly celebrated in the neighbourhood. On the acropolia was a 
temple of Athena, with a gold and ivory statue by Pheidios; 
The history of the town is dosely identified with that of the 
country. In 399 b.c. it was occupied by Agis, king of Sparta. 
The acropolis was fortified in 31a by Teles^orus, the aamiral 
of Antigonus, but it was shortly afterwards dismantled by 
Philemon, another of his generak. A view of the site is given by 
Stanhope. It is now called Palaeopolis. No traces of any 
buildings can be identified, the only remains visible dating from 
Roman times. 

Sue Pausanias vi. 23-26 ; J. Spencer Stanhope, Olympia and Eli$ 
(1824), folio; W. M. Leake. Morea (1830) i E. CurtHi8r*’<47papfWs«r 
(i8}1-i8j 2): Schiner, Stdmme und Slaaten Critai»i<laHia\ C. 
Bursian, Geogr^hit von GtiecketUkrid (i668-‘t672); P. Gardner, 
“ Ihe Qniu of Elis," In Num. CHr. (2879). (E.. Ga.) 

ELIS, nilLOSOPHIOAI. SOHOOL OF. This school was 
founded by Phaedo, a pupil of Socrates. It existed for a very 
short time and was then transferred by Menedemus to Eretria, 
where it became known aa toe Eretrian srirooL Its chief 
members, beside Phaedo, were Anchipylas, Moschus and Plei- 
Manus (see PKAXbo and Mbnbobmos). 

EUSAVBFfilM'D, a fortress and town of Russia, in the 
government ef 'KhenSM, 296'ill. by tail N.E. of Odessa en the 
Baita^Krenmndbw lyhniy, andow toe ipgul river, in 31' N. 
and32^to' £. Imi pfaputation mcraased from 33,725 in (860 to 
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66,tS* in 1900. The town is regularly built, with wide streets, 
some of them lined with trees, and is a wealthy town, which has 
beccnne an industrial centre for the region especially on account 
cf its steam flour-mills, in which it is second only to Odessa, its 
distilleries, mechanicai workshops, tobacco and tallow factories 
and brickworks. It is an important centre for trade in cereals 
and flour for export, and in sheep, cattle, wool, leather and 
timber. Five fairs are held annually. It has a military school, 
a first-dass meteorological station and a botanical gar^n. The 
town was founded in 1754 and named after the empress Elizabeth. 
The fortifi catio ns are now decayed. 

BLUAVKTPOIi, a government of Russia, Transcaucasia, 
having the governments of Tiflis and Daghestan on the M., 
Baku on the E., and Erivan and Tiflis on the W. and Persia on 
the S. Area, 16,7*1 sq. m. It includes: (0) the southern slope 
of the main (Caucasus range in the north-ea.st, where Bazar- 
dyuzi (14,770 ft.) and other peaks rise above the snow-line j 
(h) the arid and unproductive steppes beside the Kura, reaching 
1000 ft. of altitude in the west and sinking to 100-200 ft. in the 
east, where irrigation is necessary ; and (c) the northern slopes of 
the Transcaucasian escarpment and portions of the Armenian 
plateau, which is intersected towards its western boundary, 
near Lake Gok-cha, by chains of mountains consisting of traxdiy tes 
and various crvstalline rocks, and reaching 12,^45 ft. in Mount 
Kapujikh. Elsewhere the country has the character of a plateau, 
7000 to 800a ft. high, deeply trenched by tributaries of the Aias. 
All varieties of climate are found from that of the snowclad 
peaks, Alpine meadows, and stony deserts of the high levels, to 
that of the hill slopes, clothed with gardens and vineyards, and 
of the arid Caspian steppes. Thus, at Shusha, on the plateau, 
at an altitude of 3680 ft., the average temperatures are : year 
48", January *6°, July 66°; animal rainfall, *6'4; while at 
Elisavetpol, in the v^ey of the Kura, they are: year 55°, 
January 3*°-*, July 77® and rainfall only 10-3 in. Nearly one- 
fifth of the surface is under forests. 

The population which was 885,379 in 1897 (only 39a,i,*4 
women ; ^,130 urban), and was estimated at 953,300 in 1906, 
consists chiefly of Tatars (56 %) and Armenians (33 %). TT»e 
remainder are Kurds %), Russians and a few Germans, 
Jews, Kurins, Udins and Tates. Peasants form the great bulk of 
the population. Some of the Tatars and the Kurds are nomadic. 
M'heat, maize, barley, oats and rye are grown, also rice. Cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton has begun, but the rearing of silkworms is of old 
standing, especially at Nukha (1650 tons of cocoons on the 
average are obtained every year). Nearly 8000 acres are under 
vines, the yield of wine averaging 82J million gallons annually. 
Gardening reaches a high standard of perfection. Liquorice 
root is obtained to the extent of about 35,000 tons annually. 
The rearing of live-stock is largely carried on on the steppes. 
Copper, magnetic iron ore, cobalt and a small quantity of naphtha 
are extracted, and nearly 10,000 persons are employed in manu¬ 
facturing industry — copper works and silk-mills. Carpet¬ 
weaving is widely spread. Owing to the Transcaucasian railway, 
which crosses the government, trade, both in the interior and 
with Persia, is very brisk. The government is divided into 
eight districts, Elisavetpol, Aresh, Jebrail, Jevanshir, Kazakh, 
Nukha. Shusha and Zangezur. The only towns, besides the 
eapital, are Nukha (*4,811 inhabitants in 1897) and Shusha 

(aS.6s6)._ 

lUSATBTPOL (formerly Gatija, alternative names being 
Kenjeh and Kanga), a town of Russia, capital of the govern¬ 
ment of the same name, 118 m, by rail S.E. of Tiflis and 3) 
m. from the railway, at an altitude of 1446 ft. Pop. (1873) 
*S, 4 ,V>: (tSu?) .8,1.000. It is a very oW town, which changed 
hands between Persians, Khazars and Arabs even in the 7th 
century, and later fell into the possession of Mongols, Cieorgians, 
Persians and Turks successively, until the Russians took it in 
1S04, when the change of name was made. It u a badly built 
place, with narrow streets and low-roofed, windoiriess hmises, 
ukI is situated in a very u^ieaMiy locality, but has been much 
improved, a new EawpcaoSiuarter having been built on the site 
of the old fortress (erected by the Turia in lyw-tysa). The 


inhabitants are chiefly Tatars and Armenians, famed for their 
excellent gardening, and also for silkworm breeding. It has a 
beautiful mosque, built by Shah Abbas of Persia in 1620; and 
a renowned “ Green Mosque ” amidst the ruins of old (janja, 
4 m. distant. The Persian j^t, Shah Nizam (Nizam-ed-Din), 
ms bom here in 1141, and is said to have been buried (1*03) 
close to the town. The Persians were defeated by the Russians 
under Paskevich outside this town in 1826. 

_ SLUHA (a Hebrew name meanii^ “ God is deliverance ”), 
in the Bible, the disciple and successor of Elijah, was the son 
of Shapbat of Abel-meholah in the valley of the Jordan. He 
■was symbolically elected to the prophetic office by Elijah some 
time during tlie reign of Ahab (i Kings xix. 19-21), and he 
survived until the reign of Joash. His career thus appears to 
have extended over a period of nearly sixty years. The relation 
between Elijah and Elisha was of a particularly close kind, but 
the difference between them is much more striking than the 
resemblance. Elijah is the prophet of the wilderness, wandering, 
rugged and austere; Elisha is the prophet of civilized life, of the 
city and -the court, with the dress, manners and appearance of 
ordinary “ grave citizens.” Elijah is the messenger of vengcanre 
—sudden, ficroe and overwhelrning; Elisha is the messenger of 
mercy and restoration, Elijah’s miracles, with few exceptions, 
are works of wrath and destruction; Elisha’s miracles, with but 
one notable exception, are works of beneficence and healing. 
Elijah is the “prophet as fire ” (Ecclus. xlviii. i), an abnormal 
agent working for exceptiomd ends; Elisha is the “ holy man 
of God which passeth by us continually ” (2 Kings iv.'9), mixing 
in the common life of the people. 

It is impossible to draw up a detailed chronology of his life. 
In most of the events narrated no further indication of time is 
given than by the words “ the kii% of Israel,” the name not being 
specified. There are some instances in which the order of time 
is obviously the reverse of the order of narrative, and there are 
other grounds for concluding that the narrative as we now have 
it is confused and incomplete. This may serve not only to 
explain the chronological difficulties, but also to throw some 
light on the altogether exceptional character of the miraculous 
element in Elisha's history. On the literary questions, see 
further Kings. 

Not only are Elisha's miracles very numerous, even more so 
than those of Elijah, but they stand in a peculiar relation to the 
man and his work. With ail the other prophets the primary 
function is spiritual teaching; miracles, even though numeroiisand 
many of them symbolical like Elisha’s, are only accessory. With 
Elisha, on the other hand, miracles seem the principal function, 
and the teaching is altogether subsidiary. An explanation of 
the superabundance of miracles in Elisha’s life is suggested by 
the fact that several of them were merely repetitions or doubles 
of tho.se of his predecessor. Such were : his first miracle, when, 
returning across the Jordan, he made a dry path for himself in 
the same manner as Elijah (2 Kings ii. 14); the increase of the 
widow’s pot of oil (iv. 1-7); and the restoration of the son of the 
woman of Shunem to life (iv. 18-37). The theory that stories 
from the earlier life have been import by mistake into the later, 
even if tenable, applies only to three of the miracles, and leaves 
unexplained a much larger number which are not only not 
repetitions of those of Elijah, but have an entirely opposite 
character. The healing of the water of Jericho by putting salt 
in it (ii. 19-22), the provision of water for the army of J ehoshapliat 
in the arid desert (hi. 6-*o), the neutralizing by meal of the poison 
in the pottage of the famine-stricken suns of the prophets at 
Jericho (iv. 38-41), the healing of Naaman the Syrian (v. 1-19), 
and the recovery of the iron axehead that had sunk in ^e water 
(vi. 1-7), are all instances of the beneficence which was the 
general characteristic of Elisha’s wonder-working actmty in con¬ 
trast to that of Elijah. Another miracle of the same class, the 
feeding of a hundred men witii twenty loaves so that something 
was Irit over (iv. 42-44), deserves mention as the must striking 
thot^h not the only instance of a resemblance between the work 
of Eliaha and that of Jesus (Matt. xiv. 13-ai). The one distinct 
exception to the general beneficence of Elisha’s activity—^the 
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destruction of tiie forty-two children who mocked him as he was 
going up to Bethel (a Kings ii. 33-35)—presents an ethkal 
difficulty which is scarcely removed by Ae sumestion that the 
narrative has lost some particulaTS which would have shown the 
real enormity of the children’s offence. We may prefer to imi^ine 
that among the homely stories tdd Ilf him was one which had 
for its mam object the inculcation of respect for one's elders.* 
The leprosy brought, upon Gehazi (v. 30-37), though a miracle 
of judgment, scarcely belongs to the same class as the other; 
and it will be observed that Gehozi’s subsequent relations with 
the court (viii. 1-6) ignore the disease, a fatal hindr^e to 
intercourse. Further, the healing of Naaman (alluded to in Luke 
iv. 37) presupposes peaceful relations between Israel and the 
Syrians, with which, however, contrast ch. vi. The wonder¬ 
working power of Elisha is represented as continuing even after 
his death. As the feeding of the hundred men and the cure of 
leprosy connect his work with that of Jesus, so the story that a 
dead man who was cast into his sepulchre was brought to life 
by the mere contact with his bones (3 Kings xiii. at, cf. Ecclus. 
xlviii. 13-14) is the most striking instance of an analogy between 
his miracles and those recorded of medieval saints. Stanley 
(Jewish Church, 4th ed.. ii. 376)in reference to this has remarked 
that in the life of Elisha alone “ in the sacred history the gulf 
between hililical and ecclesiastical miracles almost disappears.” 

The place which Elisha filled in contemporary history was one 
of great influence and importance, and several narratives testify 
to his great reputation in Israel. On one occasion, when he 
delivered the army that had been brought out against Moab 
from a threatened dearth of water (3 Kings iii.),** he plainly 
intimates that, but for his regard to Jehoshaphat, the king of 
Judah, who was in alliance with Israel, he would not have 
interfered. Whether he was with the army or was supposed 
to lie living in the desert is left obscure. An interesting touch 
is the influence of music upon the prophetic mind (». 15). His 
next signal interference was during the incursions of the Syrians, 
when he disclosed the plans of the invaders to the “ king of 
Israel ” with such effect that they were-again and again baffled. 
When the “ king of Syria ” was informed that “ Elisha, the 
prophet that is in Israel, tellcth the king of Israel the words 
that thou speakest in thy bed-chamber,” he at once sent an 
army to take him captive in Dothan. At Elisha’s prayer hi.'! 
terrified servant be'neld an army of horses and chariots of fire 
surrounding the prophet. At a second prayer the invaders 
were struck blind, and in this state they were led by Elisha 
to Samaria, where their sight was restored. Their lives were 
spared at the command of the prophet, and they returned home 
so impressed that their incursions thenceforward ceased (vi. 8-33). 
This is immediately followed by the siege of Samaria by 
Benhadad which caused a famine of the severest kind. The 
calamity was imputed by the “ king of Israel ” to the influence 
of Elisha, and he ordered the prophet to be immediately put to 
death. Forewarned of the danger, Elisha ordered the messdhger 
who had been sent to slay him to be detained at the door, 
and, when, immediately afterwards, the king himself came 
(“ messenger ” in vi. 33 should rather be king}, predicted a great 
plenty within twenty-four hours. This was fulfilled by the flight 
of the Syrian army under the circumstances stated in ch. yij. 
After the episode with regard to the woman of Shunem (viii. 
1-6), which IS out of its chronological order, Elisha is represented 
as at Damascus (viii. 7-15). The reverence with which the 
foreign monarch Benhadad addressed Elisha deserves to be 
noted as showing the extent of the prophet’s influence. In 
sending to know the issue of his illness, the king caused himself 
to be styled “ thy son Benhadad.” Equally remarkable b the 

> Similarly Elijah enforces respect for the prophetic office in 
1 . 0 sqq. Prof. Kmuiett points out to tlie prchcnt writer that the 
epithet " baid-head ” may refer to the sign of mourning for Elisha’s 
iMt master (cf. Ei. vii. 18, Dent. xiv. i); ‘‘Go up " is perhaps 
to he taken literally (in reference to Elijah's translation). 

» The method of ohtainfag water (v. t6 iq.) is that which stiU 
gins its name to the Wadi el-Ahsa r valley of water pits ) at the 
southern end of Dfead Sea {uld Test. Jew. Church, and ed., 147)* 
On the other band, see Burney, H$b. Text of Kings, p. 370. 


very ambi^ous nature of Elbha’i reply ^vni xoV* 'The most 
important interference of Elisha in the Jiistory of bk countipr 
constituted the fulfilment of the third of the commands laid 
upon Elijah. The work of anointing Jehu to be king over Israel 
was performed by di^uty (ix. 1-3). During the forty-five years 
which the chronological sraeme allows for the rei^ of Jehu 
and Jehoahaz the narratives contain no notice of Elitiui, but 
from the circumstances of his death (xiii. 14-21) it is clear that 
he had continued to enjoy the esteem of the' dynaaQr which 
he had helped to found. Joatit, the grandson of Jehu, waited 
on him on his deathbed, and addressed him ih the words whidi 
he himself had used to Elijah: “ My father, my father, the 
chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof ” (cf. if. la). By the 
result of a symbolic discharge of arrows he infoimed the king 
of his coming success against Syria, and immediately thereafter 
he died. The explicit statement that lie was buried completes 
the contrast between him and his greater predecessor. 

On the narratives, see Kings. In general those where “tlie 
prophet appears as on iriendiy terms with the king, and possessed 
of Influence at court (r.g. 3 Kings iv. tj, vi. 9, vi. 21, compaiw 
with xiii. 14), plainly bclorg to the time of Jehu’s dynasty, thougli 
thev are related before the fall of the bouse of Omrt. We esan dis¬ 
tinguish portions of an liistorical narrative which speaks of Elisha 
ill connexion witli events of public interest, witliout making him the 
central figure, and a scries of anecdotes of properly biographical 
character, ... In the latter we may distinguish one circle con¬ 
nected with Gilgal, Jericho and the Jordan valley to which Abel- 
Mehoiah belongs (iv. 1-7 ? 38-44, v. ? vi. 1-7). Here Elisha appears 
as the head of the prophetic gilds, liaving his fixed residence at Gflgal.* 
Another circle, which presupposes the accession of the house of Jehn, 
places him at Dothan or Carmel, and represents him as a personage 
of almost superhuman dignity. Hero there Is an obvious parallelism 
with the history of Elijah, especially with his ascension (cf. z Kings 
vi. 17 witii ii. II ; xiii. 14 with ii. la); and it is to this group of 
narratives that the a.sccnsian of Elijah forms the introduction" 
(Roliertson Smith, Enev. flr»/.,qtli rd.,ar(. Kings, vol. xiv. p. 186). 
This twofold representation finds a parallel in the narratives of 
Samuel, whose history and tlie conditions reflected therein are 
analogous to the life and times of Elisha. 

Elisha is canonized in the Orthodox Eastern Church, Iiis festival 
being on the T4th of June, under which date his life is entered In the 
A eta sanctorum. 

See esperially, W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel (Index, s.v,), 
and the hteraturu to l^UAU ; Kings, Books OF i Prophet, 

(W. R. S.; S. A. C.) 

EUSHA BEN ABDYAH (c. a.d. ioo), a unique figure among 
the Palestinian Jews of the first Christian century. He was 
born before the destruction of the Temple (which occurred in 
A.D. 70) and survived mto the and century. It is not easy to 
decide as to his exact attitude towards Judaism. That he refused 
to accept the current rabbinical views is certain, though the 
Talmud rites his legal decisions. Most authorities believe that 
he was a Gnostic; but while it is certain that he was not a 
(Christian, it is possible that he was simply a Sadducee, and thus 
an opponent not of Judaism but of Pharisaism. His disciple, 
the famous Pharisee Meir, remained his steadfast friend, and his 
efforts to reclaim his former master are among the most pathetic 
incidents in the Talmud. In later ages Elisha (ajer " the other,” 
os he was named) was regarded as the type of a heretic whose 
pride of intellect betrayed him into infidelity to law and morals. 
Without much appropriateness Elisha has been sometimes 
described as the “ Faust of the Talmud.” (I. A.) 

ELIXIR (from the Arabic al-iksir, probably an adaptation of 
the Gr. ftjptpp, a powder used for drying wounds, from f*)pAs, 
dry), in alchemy, the medium which would effect the transmuta¬ 
tion of base metals into gold; it probably included all such 
substances—vapours, liquids, &c.—and had a wider meaning 
than “ philosopher’s stone.” The same term, more fully elixir 

* R.V. marg. is an alteration to remove from Elisha the suggestion 
of an untruth. 

* The Gilgal of Elisha is nsar the Jordan—<omp. vi. i with iv, 38, 
I<]U^ r'Sty'i—cannol be other than the great sanctuary 2 m. 
from Jcncho, the local holiness of which is still attested in the 
Onomaslica. It is true that in 3 Kings 11 , T Bethel seems to He 
between Gilgal and Jericho; but t>. 35 shows that Gilgal was not 
originally represented as Elia's residence in this narrative, wbicb 
bclrags to the Carmel-Dothaa series. On the other hand, for the 
identification with the Gilgal (JUjilia) S.W. of Shiloh, see C. A. 
Smith, Eurv. Bih. (s.v. Gilgal); Burney, op, cit., p. 364; Skinner, 
Century Bible’. Kings, p. 378. - 
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ntae, ilJixIr of lie, 1*88 yiven to the substance which would 
mdefinitaily prolong life; it was considered to be closely related 
to^ or even identical with, the substance for transmuting metals. 
In pharmacy the word was fonnerly given to a strong extract 
or tincture, but it is only used now for an aromatic sweet prepara* 
tion, containing one or more drugs, and in such expressions as 
" elixir of vitriol,” a mixture of sulphuric acid, cinnamon, ginger 
and b1c(^o1. 

KUZABBTH (1533-1603), queen of England and Ireland, 
bom on Sunday the 7th of September 1533, and, like all the 
Tudors ext^t Henry VII., at Greenwich Palace, was the only 
surviving child of Henry VIIT. by his second queen, Anne Boleyn. 
With surfi a mother and with Cranmer as her godfather she 
represented from her birth the principle of revolt from Rome, 
but the opponents of that movement attached little importance 
to her advent into the world. Charles V.’s ambassador, Qiapuys, 
hardly deigned to mention the fact that the king’s amie had given 
birth to a daughter, and both her parents were bitterly dis¬ 
appointed with her sex. She was, however, given precedence 
over Mary, her elder sister by sixteen years, and Mary never 
forgave the infant’s offence. Even this dubious advantage only 
lasted three years until her mother was beheaded, and by a much 
more serious freak on Henry’s part “ divorced.” Elizabeth has 
been censured for having made no effort in later years to clear 
her mother’s memory ; but no vindication of Anne’s character 
could have rehabilitated Elizabeth’s legitimacy. Her mother was 
not “ divorced ’’ for her alleged adultery, because that aime was 
no ground for divorce by Roman or English canon law. The 
marriage was declared invalid ab iniu'o either on the ground of 
Anne’s precontract with Lord Percy or more probably on the 
ground of the affinity established between Henry and Anne by 
Henry’s previous relations with Mary Boleyn. 

Elizabeth thus lo.st all hereditary title to the throne, and her 
early years of childhood con hardly have been happier than 
Mary’s. Nor was her legitimacy ever legally established : but 
after Jane Seymour’s death, when Henry seemed likely to have 
no further ksue, she was by act of parliament placed next in 
order of the succession after Edward and Mary and their issue ; 
and this statutory arrangement was confirmed by the will which 
Henry VIII. was empowered by statute to make. Queen 
Catherine Parr introduced some humanity into Henry’s house¬ 
hold, and Edward and Elizabeth were well and happily educated 
together, principally at old Hatfield House, which is now the 
marquess of Salisbury’s stables. They were there when Henry’s 
death called Edward VI. away to greater dignities, and Elizabeth 
was left in the care of Catherine Parr, who married in indecent 
haste Thomas, Lord Seymour, brother of the protector Somerset. 
This unprincipled adventurer, e\-en before Catherine’s death 
in September 1548, paid indelicate attentions to Elizabeth. 
Any attempt to marry her without the council’s leave would have 
been treason on his part and would have deprived Elizabeth 
of her contingent right to the succession. Accordingly, when 
Seymour’s other misbehaviour led to his arrest, his relations 
with Elizabeth wore made the subject of a very trying investiga¬ 
tion, which gave Elizabeth her first lessons in the feminine arts 
of self-defence. She proved equal to the occa.sion, partly because 
she was in all probability innocent of anything worse than a 
qualified acquiescence in Seymour's improprieties and a girlish 
admiration for his handsome face. He or his tragic fate may have 
touched a deeper chord, but it was carefully concealed; and 
although in later years Elizabeth seems to We cherished his 
memory, and certainly showed no love for his brother's children, 
at the time she only showed resentment at the indignities inflicted 
on herself. 

For the rest ef Edward’s reign Eliwbeth’s life was less 
tempestuous. She hardly rivalled lady Jane Grey as the Weal 
Puntan.maiden, but she swam with the stream, and was regarded 
M a foil to her stubborn Catholic sister. She thus avoided the 
enmity and the still moK dangerous favour of Northumberland ; 
and some unknown history lies behind the duke’s preference of 
theXady Jsuae to Elisabeth.dlbis son’s wife and his own puppet 
for the throne. She thus esca\wd shipwreck in hk cra^ vessel. 


and rode by Mary’s side in triumph into Londonion the foiluie 
of the plot. For a time she was safe enough; she would not 
renounce her Protestantism until Cathdioism had been made the 
law of the land, but she followed Gardiner’s advice to her father 
when he said it was better that he should moke the law his will 
than try to make his wilf the law. As a presumptive ruler of 
England she was, like Cecil, and far that matter the future arch¬ 
bishop ParkK also, too shrewd to commit herself to passive 
or active resistMce to the law; and they merely anticipated 
Hobbes in holding that the individual committed no sin in sub¬ 
ordinating his conscience to the will of the state, for the reaponsi- 
bihty for the law was not his but the state’s. Their position was 
well enough imderstood in those days; it was known that they 
were heretics at heart, and that when their turn came they would 
once more overthrow Catholicism and expect a similar submission 
from the Catholics. 

It was not so much Elizabeth’s religion as her nearness to the 
throne and the circumstances of her birth that endangered her 
life m Mary’s reign. While M^ was popular Elizabeth was 
Safe f but as 8cx)ii -as the Spani^ mamage project hiui turned 
away English hearts Elizabeth inevitably became the centre of 
plots and the hope <rf the plotters. Had not Lady Jane still been 
aliyo to take off the edge of Mary’s indignation and suspicion 
ElizabeA might have paid forfeit for Wyat’s rebellion with 
her life mstead of impriscmnienL She may have had interviews 
with French agents who helped to foment the insurrection; but 
she was strong and wary enough to avoid Henry 11 .'s, as she had 
avoided Northumberland's, toils; for even in case of success 
she would have been the French king's puppet, placed on the 
throne, if at all, merely to keep it warm for Henry’s prospective 
daughter-in-law, Mai-y Stuart. This did not make Mary Tudor 
anymore friendly,and,although the storythat Elizabeth favoured 
Courtenay and tliat Mary was jealous is a ridiculous fiction, the 
Spaniards cried loud and long for Elizabeth’s execution. She 
was sent to the Tower in March 1534, but few Englishmen were 
fanatic enough to want a Tudor behe^ed. The great nobles, the 
Howards, and Gardiner would not hear of such a proposal; and 
all the efforts of the court throughout Mary’s reign failed to induce 
parliament to listen to tlie suggestion that Elizabeth should be 
deprived of her legal right to the succession. After two months in 
the Tower slie was transfOTed to Sir Henry Bedingfiekl’s charge 
at Woodstock, and at Christmas, when the realm had been recon¬ 
ciled to Rome and Mary was expecting issue, Elizabeth was once 
more received at court. In the autumn of 1555 she went down 
to Hatfield, where she spent most of the rest of Mary’s roign, 
enjoying the lessons of Ascham and Baldassare Castiglione, and 
planting trees which still survive. 

She hid only to bide her time while Mary made straight her 
successor’s path by UF^ooting whatever affection the English 
people had for the Catholic faith, Roman jurisdiction and 
Spanish control. The Protestant martyrs and Calais between 
them removed all the alternatives to an insular national English 
policy in church and in state; and no sovereign was belter 
qualified to lead such a cause than the queen who ascended the 
threme amid universal, and the Spaniards thought indecent, 
rejoicings at Mary’s death on the lyth of November 1558. “ Mere 
English ” she b^ted of being, end after Englishmen’s recent 
experience there was no surer title to popular favour. No 
sovereign since Harold had been so purely English in Mood; 
her nearest foreign ancestor was Catherine of France, the widow 
of Henry V., and no English king or queen was more superbly 
insular in character or in policy. She was the unmistakable 
child of the age so far as Englishi^n shared in its characteristics, 
for with her English aims she combined some Italian methods 
and ideas. “ An Englishman Tialianate,” ran the current jingle, 

“ is a devil incarnate,” and Elizabeth was wdl versed in Italian 
scholarship and statecraft. Italians, especially Bernardino 
Oebino, h^ given her religious instruction, and the Italians who 
rejected Catholicism usually adopted far more advanced forms 
of heresy than Lutheranism, Zwmglianism, or oven Calvinism. 
Elizabetii fierself patronized Giacomo Acontio, iriio thou^t 
dogma a " stratagema Satanae,” and her last favourite, Essex, 
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WHS accused of being the ringleader of “ a damnable crew of 
alheists." A Spani^fc ambassador eariy in the reign diought that 
SSizabeth’s own religion was equally negative, though she told 
him she gCTeed with nearly everything in the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession. She was probably not at liberty to say what she really 
thought, but she made up by saying I great many things which 
she did not mean. It is clear enough that, although, like her 
lather, she was fond of ritual, ^ was absolutely dwoki o< the 
religious temperament, and that her ecclesiastKid preferences 
were dictated by political considerations. She was sincere 
enough in her dislike of Roman jurisdiction and of Calvinism; 
a daughter of Anne Boleyn coiild have little affection'for a system 
which made her a bastard, and all monarchs agreed at heart with 
James I.’s aphorism about “ no bishop, no king.” It was con¬ 
venient, too, to profess Lutheran sympathies, for Lutheranism 
was now an established, monarchical and comparatively re¬ 
spectable relipon, very different from the Calvinism against 
which monarchs directed the Counter-reformation from political 
motives. Lutheran dogma, however, had few adherents in 
England, though its political theory coincided with that of 
Anglicanism in the rftth century. The compromise that resulted 
from these conflicting forces suited Elizabeth very well; she had 
little dislike of Catholics who repudiated the papacy, but she was 
forced to rely mainly on Protestants, and had little respect for 
any form of ecclesiastical self-government. f?he vsilued uni¬ 
formity in religion, not as a safeguard against heresy, but as a 
guarantee Of the rmity of the state. She respected the bishops 
oidy as supporters of her throne; and, although the well-known 
letter begmning “ Proud Prelate ” is an 18th-century forgery, 
ft is hardly a travesty of Elizabeth’s attitude. 

The outlines of her foreign policy are sketched elsewhere 
(see English History), and her courtships were diplomatic. 
Contemporary gossip, which was probably justified, said that 
she was debarred from matrimony by a physical defect; and 
her cry when she heard that Mary queen of Scots had given 
birth to a son is the most womanly thing recorded of Elizabeth. 
TTfr features were as handsome as Mary’s, but she had little 
fascination, and in spite of her many suitors no man lost his head 
over Elizabeth as men did over Mary. .She was far too masculine 
in mind and temperament, and her extravagant addiction to the 
outward trappings of femininity was probably due to the absence 
or atrophy of deeper feminine instincts. In the same way the 
impossibilityof marriage made her all the freer with her flirtations, 
and she carried some of them to lengths that scandalized a public 
unconscious of Elizabeth’s security. She had every reason to 
keep them in the dark, and to convince other courts that she could 
and would marry if the provocation were sufficient. She could 
•not marry Philip II., but she held out hopes to more than one of 
his Austrian cousins whenever France or Mary Stuart seemed 
to threaten; and Inter she encouraged two French princes 
when Philip had lost patience with Elizabeth and made Mary 
Stuart his prnt^g^e. Her other suitors •were less important, 
except Leicester, who appealed to the least intellectual side of 
Elizabeth and was always a cause of distraction in her policy 
and her ministers. 

Elizabeth was terribly handicapped by having no heirs of her 
body and no obvious English successor. She could not afford 
to recognize Mary’s claim, for that would have been to alienate 
the Protestants, double the numfier of Catholics, and, in her own 
phrase, to spread a winding-sheet before her eyes ; for all would 
have turned to the rising sun. Mary was dangerous enough as it 
was, and no one would willingly mate his rival his heir. Elizabeth 
could hardly be expected to go out of her way and ask parlia¬ 
ment to repeal its own acts for Mary’s sake ; probably it would 
have refused. Nor was it personal enmity on Elizabeth’s part 
that brought Mary to the blodc. Parliament hod long been 
ferociously demanding Mary’s execution, not because she was 
guilty but beenuse she was dangerous to the public peace. She 
done coifid have given the Si^isb Armada any real chance 
of success; and as the prospect of invasion loomed larger on 
the horieon, fiercer grew the popular determinatian to remove 
the only possible centre of a cmmestic rising, without which the 


external attadk was hound to ben iailure, JUiidKth resitted the 
demand, nob imn enmfiutnn or qtialaH <af oonscience, but 
because she dreaded the Isesponsilnlity for Moil’s death. She 
wished P&ulet would manage the business on hs own nocount, 
and when at last her signatuce was-extorbed dx raadoa scapegoat 
of her secretory Davison who had the warrant exeented. 

Ibe other great difficulty, apart from the succession, with 
offiich Elizabeth hod to deal arose from the exuberant oggr^ve- 
neis of Engflond, which she coiild not, and perhaps did not want 
to, repress. ReUgion was not really idie cause td her external 
dangers, for the time had paned for CBUsadm, «tid no foreigit 
power seriously contemplate an oirud tuvdsion of England kr 
religion’s sate. But no state could long tolerate the affronts 
which English seamen offered Spain. The conufion view that 
the British Empire has been won by purely defensive action 
is not tenaUe, and from the beginning ot her reign EngUsbmen 
had taken the offensive, partly from rre^iout but also fremo^r 
motives. They were detetmined to break up the Spanish 
monopoly in new world, and in the pursuit of this endMvour 
they were led to challenge Spain in the old. For nearly thirty 
years Philip put up with the capture of bk treamre-lhips, the 
raiding of ins colonies and the open ossiatanoe rendered to his 
rebels. Only when he had reached the conclusion that his 
power would never be secure in the Netherlands or the New 
World until England was conquered, did he^despatch the furnish 
Armada. Elizabeth delayed the breach as long as she could, 
probably because she knew that war meant taxation, and that 
taxation was •the most prolific parent of revolt. 

With the defeat of the Spanish Armada Elioabeth’s work 
was done, and during the lost fifteen years of bet reign she got 
more out of toucli with her people. That period was one of 
gradual transition to tlis conffitions of Stuart times; during it 
practically every claim was put forward that was made ui^er 
the first two Stuarts either on behalf of parliament'Or the pre¬ 
rogative, and Elizabeth’s attitude towards the Puritans was 
hardly dkitinguishable from James I.’s. But her past was in her 
favour, and so were her sex and her Tudor tact, whicb checked 
the growth of discontent and made Essex’s rcliellion a ridiculoui 
fiasco. He was the last and the most wilful but perhaps the best 
of her favourit&i, and his tragic fate deepened the gloom of her 
closing years. The loneliness of a queen who had no husband 
or children and no relatives to mention must at all times have 
been oppressive; it grew desolating in old age after the deaths .of 
teicester, Walsingham, Butghley and Essex, and Elizabeth died, 
the last of her race, on the '14th of March 1603. 

Bishop Creighton's liUiaUth (s8q0) is the best biography; 
there arc others by E. S. Becsiy (Twelve English Slatesmen^ tBgi): 
Lucy Aikin, Memnits of the Court of Queen Elienheth (l8l8) ; and 
T. Wright, Queen Elisabeth and her Times (1838), See also A, 
Jemepp's artwlo in the Diet, NiU. Biog. (A. F. P.) 

ELIZABETH [PETROVNA] (1709-1762), Empress'OF Russia, 
the daughter of Peter the Great and Martha Skovronskaya, born 
nt Kolomenskoye, near Moscow, on the 18th of December 1709. 
Even as a child her parts were good, if not brilliant, but unfortun¬ 
ately her education was both imperfect and desultory. Her 
father had no leisure to devote to her training, and her mother 
was too illiterate to superintend her studies, .She had a French 
governess, however, and at a later day picked up some Italian, 
German and Swedish, and could converse in these languages with 
more fluency than accuracy. From her earliest years she 
delighted every one by her extraordinary beauty and vivacity. 
It was Peter’s intention to marry his second dai^hter to the 
young French king Louis XV., but the pride of the Bourbons 
revolted against any sudi alliance. Other connubial ipecula- 
tions foundered on the personal dislike of the princess for the 
various suitors proposed to her, so that on the death of her 
mother (May 1727) and the departure to Elolstetn of her beloved 
sister Anne, her only remaining near relation, the princess found 
herself at the age of eghteen {Hectically her own mistress. 
So long as Menshikov remained in power, she was treated with 
liberdity and distinction tty the government of Peter II., but 
the Dolgerukis, who sujiplanted Menshikov and hated the 
memory of Peter the Great, {tactically banished Peter’s daughter 
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from court. Elizabeth had inherited her father’s sensual 
temperament and, being free from all controj, abandoned herself 
to her appetites without reserve. While still in her teens, she 
made a lover of Alexius Shubin, u seigeant in the Semenovsky 
Guards, and after his banishment to Siberia, minus his tongue, 
by order of the empress Anne, consoled herself with a handsome 
young ('ossack, Alexius Kazumovski, who, there is good reason 
to believe, subsequently became her husband. During the reign 
of her cousin Anne (1730-1740), Elizabeth effaced herself as much 
as possible; but under the regency of Anne Leopoldovna the 
course of events compelled the indolent but by no means 
incapat^ beauty to overthrow the existing government. The 
idea seems to have been first suggested to her by the French 
ambassador. La Ch6tardie, who was plotting to destroy the 
Austrian influence then dominant at the Russian court. It is a 
mistake to suppose, however, that La Ch^tardie took a leading 
part in the revolution which placed the daughter of Peter the 
Great on the Russian throne. As a matter of fact, beyond 
lending the tsesan-vna 2000 ducats, instead of the 15,000 she 
demanded of him, he took no part whatever in the actual amp 
d'eiai which was as great a suiprise to him as to every one else. 
The merit and glory of that singular affair lielong to Elizabeth 
alone. The fear of being imprisoned in a convent for the rest 
of her life was the determining cause of her irresistible outburst 
of energy. At midnight on the 6th of December 1741, with a 
few personal friends, including her physician, Armand Lestoeq, 
her chamberlain, Michael llarionvich Vorontsov, her future 
husliand, Alexius Razumovski, and Alexander and Peter 
.Shuvalov, two of the gentlemen of her household, she drove to 
the barracks of the Preobrazhensky Guards, enlisted their sym¬ 
pathies by a stirring speech, and led them to the Winter Palace, 
where the regent was reposing in absolute security. Having on the 
way thither had all the ministers arrested, she seized the regent 
nnd her children in their beds, and summoned all the notables, 
civil and ecclesiastical, to her presence. So swiftly and noise¬ 
lessly indeed had the whole revolution proceeded that as late as 
eight o’cl^k the next morning very few people in the city were 
aware of it. Thus, at the age of three-and-thirty, this naturally 
indolent and self-indulgent woman, with little knowledge and 
no experience of affairs, suddenly found herself at the head of a 
great empire at one of the most critical periods of its existence. 
Fortunately for herself, and for Russia, Elizalwth Petrovna, 
with all her shortcomings, had inherited some of her father’s 
gmius for government. Her usually keen judgment and her 
diplomatic tact again and again recall Peter the Great. What in 
her sometimes seemed irresolution and procrastination, wa.s, 
most oitta, a wise suspense of judgment under exceptionally 
difficult circumstances ; and to this may be added that she was 
ever ready to sacrifice the prejudices of the woman to the duty 
of the sovereign. 

After abolishing the cabinet council system in favour during 
the rule of the two Aimes, and reconstituting the senate as it 
had been under Peter the Great,—with the chiefs of the depart¬ 
ments of state, all of them now Russians again, as ex-oficio 
members under the presidency of the sovereign,—the first care 
of the new empress was to compose her quarrel with Sweden. 
On the 23rd of Januarj’ 1743, direct negotiations between the 
two powers were opened at Abo, and on the 7th of August 1743 
Sweden ceded to Russia all the southern part of Finland east 
of the river Kymmene, which thus became the boundaty between 
the two states, including the fortresses of Villmanstrand and 
FVedrikshamn. This triumphant issue was mainly due to the 
diplomatic ability of the new vice chancellor. Alexius Bestuzhev- 
Ryumm (y.r.), whom Elizabeth, much a.s she disliked him 
personally, had wisely placed at the head of foreign affairs 
unmediately after her accession. He represented the anti- 
Franco-Prusaian portion ©f her council^ and his object was to 
nnnp about an Anglo-Austro-Russian allmnce which, at that 
time, was undoubtedly Russia’s proper system. Hence the 
reiterated attempts of Frederick the Great and Louis XV. to 
of Bestuzhev, which ^de the Russian court during the 
eanier j'cars of Eliraheth's reign the centre of a Tangle of intri&nie 


impossible to unravel by those who do not possess the clue to it 
(sM Bestuzkev-Ryomin, Alexius). Ultimately, however, the 
minister, strong in the support of Elizabeth, prevailed, and his 
faultless diplomacy, backed by the despatch of an auxiliary 
Russian corps of 30,000 men to the Rhine, greatly accelerated the 
peace negotiations which»led to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapellc 
(October 18, 1748). By sheer tenacity of purpose, Bestuzhev 
had extricated his country from the Swedish imbroglio; recon* 
ciled his imperU mistress with the courts of Vienna and London, 
her natural allies; enabled Russia to assert herself effectually 
in Poland, Turkey and Sweden, and isolated the restless king of 
Prussia by environing him with hostile alliances. But all this 
would have been impossible but for the steady support of 
Elizabeth, who trusted him implicitly, despite the insinuations 
of the chancellor’s innumerable enemies, most of whom were 
her personal friends. 

The great event of Elizabeth’s later years was the Seven 
Years’ War. Elizabeth rightly regarded the treaty of West¬ 
minster (January 16, 1756, whereby Great Britain and Prussia 
agreed to unite their forces to oppose the entry into, or the 
passage through, tomany of the troops of every foreign power) 
as utterly subversive of the previous conventions between Great 
Britain and Russia. A by no means unwarrantable fear of the 
king of Prussia, who was “ to be reduced within proper limits,” 
so that “ he might be no longer a danger to the empire,” induced 
Elizabeth to accede to the treaty of Versailles, in other words the 
Franco-Austrian league against Prussia, and on the 17th of 
*757 the Russian army, 85,000 strong, advanced against 
Konigsberg. Neither the serious illness of the empress, which 
began with a fainting-fit at Tsarskoc Selo (September 19, 1757), 
nor the fall of Bestuzhev (February aa, 1758), nor the cabals 
^d intrigues of the various foreign powers at St Petersburg, 
interfered with the progress of the war, and the crushing defeat 
of Kunersdorf (August 12, 1759) at last brought Frederick to 
the verge of ruin. From that day forth he despaired of success, 
though he was saved for the moment by the jealousies of the 
Russian and Austrian commanders, which ruined the military 
plans of the aUies. On the other hand, it is not too much to 
say that, from the end of 1759 to the end of 1761, the i m s half.^b) ,. 
firmness of the Russian empress was the one constraining political 
force which held together the heterogeneous, incessantly jarring 
elements of the anti-Prussian combination. From the Russian 
point of view, Elizabeth’s greatness as a statesman consists in 
her steady appreciation of Russian interests, and her determina¬ 
tion to promote them at all hazards. She insisted throughout 
that the king of Prussia must be rendered harmless to his neigh¬ 
bours for the future, and that the only way to bring this about 
was to reduce him to the rank of an elector. Frederick himself 
was quite alive to his danger. “ I am at the end of my resources,” 
he wrote at the beginning of 1760, “ the continuance of this war 
means for me utter ruin. Things may drag on perhaps till July, 
but then a catastrophe must come.” On the 21st of May 1760 
a fresh convention was signed between Russia and Austria, 
a secret clause of which, never communicated to the court of 
Versailles, guaranteed East Prussia to Russia, as an indemnity for 
war expenses. The failure of the campaign of 1760, so far as 
Russia and France were concerned, induced the court of Versailles, 
on the evening of the 22nd of January 1761, to present to the 
court of St Petersburg a despatch to the effect that the king of 
France by reason of the condition of his dominions absolutely 
desired peace. On the following day the Austrian ambassador, 
Esterhazy, presented a despatch of a similar tenor from his 
court. The Russian empress’s reply was delivered to the two 
ambassadors on the 12th of February. It was inspired by the 
most uncompromising hostility towards the king of Prussia. 
Elizabeth 'muld not consent to any pacific overtures until the 
original object of the league had been accomplished. Simultane¬ 
ously, Elizabeth caused to be amveyed to Louis XV. a confiden¬ 
tial letter in which she proposed the signature of a new treaty of 
alliutce of a more comprehensive and explicit nature than the pre¬ 
ceding treaties between the two powers, without the knowledge 
of Austria. Elizabeth’s object m this mysterious negotiation 
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seems to have been to reconcfle France and Great Britain, in 
return for which signal service France was to throw all her 
forces into the German war. This project, which lacked neither 
ability nor audacity, foundered upon Louis XV.’s invincible 
jealousy of the growth of Kussian influence in eastern Europe 
and his fear of oHending the Porte, ft was finally arranged by 
the allies that their envoys at Paris should fix the date for the 
assembling of a peace congress, and that, in the meantime, the 
war against Prussia should be vigorously prosecuted. The 
campaign of 1761 was almost as abortive as the campaign of 
1760. Frederick acted on the defensive with consummate 
skill, and the capture of the Prussian fortress of Kolberg on 
Christmas day O.S. 1761, by Rumyantsev, was the sole Russian 
success. Frederick, however, was now at the la.st gasp. On the 
6th of January 1762, he wrote to Finkenstein, “We ought now 
to think of pre.serving for my nephew, by way of negotiation, 
whatever fragments of my territory we can save from the avidity 
of my enemies,” which means, if words mean anything, that he 
was resolved to seek a soldier’s death on the first opportunity. 
A fortnight later he wrote to Prince Ferdinand of Brunswiclc, 
“ The sky begins to clear. Courage, my dear fellow, I have 
received the news of a great event.” The great event which 
snatched him from destruction was the death of the Russian 
empress ( January 5, 1762). 

See Robert Nisbet Bain, The Daughter nf Peter the Great (London, 
iSyo); Sergyei Solovev, History of Hussia (Rus.), vols. xx.-xxu. 
(St Petersburg, 1857-1877); Politische Correspimdetis I'tiedriehs 
des Grosseu, vols. i.-xxi. (Berlin, 1870, &c.); Colonel Masslowski, 
Der sieben^dhrige Krieg nach russischer Darstellung (Berlin, 1888- 
i8qi); Kasin.siers Waliszewski, La Demilre des Komaunv (Paris, 
1902). (R. N. B.) 

ELIZABETH fAMfiLIE KUGfiNIE] (18.17-1808), consort of 
Francis Joseph, emperor of Austria and king of Hungary, was 
the daughter of Duke Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria and Louisa 
VV'ilhelmina, daughter of Maximilian I. of Bavaria, and was bom 
on the 24th of December 1837 at the castle of Possenhofen on 
Jjike Stamberg. She inherited the quick intelligence and 
artistic taste displayed in general by members of the Wittelsbach 
roval house, and her education was the reverse of conventional. 
.She accompanied her eccentric father on his hunting expeditions, 
becoming an expert rider and climber, visiting the peasants in 
their huts and sharing in rustic pleasures. The emperor of 
Austria, Francis Joseph, met the Bavarian dural family at 
Ischl in August 1853, and immediately fell in love with F.lirabeth, 
then a girl of sixteen, and reported to be the most beautiful 
princess in Europe. TTie marriage took place in Vienna on the 
24th of April 1854. In the early days of her married life she 
frequently came into collision with Viennese prejudice. Her 
attempts to modify court etiquette, and her extreme fondness for 
horsemanship and frequent visits to the imperial riding school, 
scandalized Austrian society, while her predilection for Hungary' 
and for everything Hungarian offended German sentiment. 
There is no doubt that her influence helped the establisKment 
of the Atisgleich with Hungary, but outside Hungarian affairs 
the empress took small part in politics. She first visited Hungary 
in 1857, and ten years later was crowned queen. Her popularity 
with the Hungarians remained unchanged throughout her life; 
and the castle of Godrdlo, presented as a coronation gift, was 
one of her favourite residences. Elizabeth was one of the most 
charitable of royal ladies, and her popularity with her Austrian 
subjects was more than restored by her assiduous care for the 
wounded in the campaign of 1866. Besides her public benefac¬ 
tions she constantly exercised personal and private charity. 
Her eldest daughter died in infancy; Gisela (b. 1856) married 
the Prince Lebpold of Bavaria; and her youngest daughter 
Marie Valerie (b. 1868) married the Archduke Franz Salvator. 
The trt^c death of her only son, the crown prince Rudolph, 
in 1889, was a shock from which she never really recovffed. 
She was also deeply affected by the suicide of her cousin Louis II. 
of Bavaria, and again by the fate of her sister Sophia, duchess 
of Alen9on, who perished in the fire of the Paris eWity bazaar 
in 1897. T^e empress had shown signs of lung disea.se in i86r, 
when she spient some months in Madeira; but she was able to 


resume her outdoor sports, and for some yem before 1881, when 
she had to give up riding, was a frequent visitor on English and 
Irish hunting fields. In her later yean her dislike of pubBcity 
increased. Much of her time was spent in travd or at teie 
Achilleion, the palace she had built in the Greek style in Corfu. 
She was walking from her hotel at Geneva to the steamer when 
she was stabbed by the anarchist Luigi Luccheni, on the loth 
of September 1898, and died of the wound within a few hours. 
This aimless and dastardly crime completed the Kst of mis¬ 
fortunes of the Austrian house, and aroused intense indignation 
throughout Europe. 

See A. de Burgh, Elieabtth, Empms of Austria, a Memoir (London, 
1898); E. Friedmann and J. Paves, Kaiserin Elisabeth (Berlin, 
1898): and the anonymous Martyrdom of an Empress (1899), 
containing a quantity of court gossip. 

ELIZABETH (1596-1662), consort of Frederick V., elector 
palatine and titular king of Bohemia, was the eldest dau^tm 
of James I. of Great Britain and of Anne of Denmark, and was 
bom at Falkland Castle in Fifeshire in August 1596. She was 
entrusted to the care of the earl of Linlithgow, and after the 
departure of the royal family to England, to the counteH of 
Kildare, subsequently residing with l^rd and Lady Harington 
at Combe Abbey in Warwickshire. In November 1605 the 
Gunpowder Plot conspirators formed a plan to seize ter person 
and proclaim her queen after the explosion, in consequence of 
which she wa.5 removed by Lord Harington to Coventry. In 
1608 she appeared at court, where her beauty soon attracted 
admiration and became the theme of the poets, her suitors 
including the dauphin, Maurice, prince of Orange, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Philip III. of Spain, and Frederick V., the elector 
palatine. A union with the last-named was finally arranged, 
m .spite of the queen’s opposition, in order to strengthen the 
alliance with the Protestant powers in Germany, and the marriage 
took place on the 14th of February 1613 midst great rejoicing 
and festivities. The prince and princess entered Heidelberg on 
the 17th of June, and Elizabeth, by means of her English annuity, 
enjoyed five years of pleasure and of extravagant gaiety to which 
the small German court was totally unaccustomed. On the 26th 
of August r6i8, Frederick, as a leading Protestant prince, was 
chosen king by the Bohemians, who deposed the emperor 
Ferdinand, then archduke of Styria. There is no evidence to 
.show that his acceptance was instigated by the princess or tjiat 
she had any influence in her husband’s political career. She 
accompanied Prcderick to Prague in October 1619, and was 
crowned on the 7 th of November. Here her unrestrainable high 
spirits and levity gave great offense to the citizens. On the 
approach of misfortune, however, she showed great courage, 
and fortitude. She left Prague on the 8th of November 1620, 
after the fatal battle of the White Hill, for Kfistrin, travelling 
thence to Berlin and Wolfenbuttel, finally with Frederick 
taking refuge at the Hague with Prince Maurice of Orange. 
The help sought from James came only in the shape of useless 
embassies and negotiations; the two Palatinates were soon 
occupied by the Spaniards and the duke of Bavaria; and the 
romantic attachment and services of Duke Christian of Bruns¬ 
wick, of the 1st earl of Craven, and of other chivalrous young 
champions who were inspired by the beauty and grace of the 
“ Queen of Hearts,” as Elizabeth was now called, availed 
nothing. Her residence was at Rhenen near Amheim, where 
she received many English visitors and endeavoured to maintain 
her spirits and fortitude, with .straitened means and in spite of 
frequent disappointments. The victories of Gustavus Adolphus 
secured no permanent advantage, and his death at Liitzen was 
followed by that of the elector at Mainz on the agth of November 
1632. Subsequent attempts of the princess to reinstate her 
son in his dominions were unsuccessful, and it was not till the' 
peace of Westphalia in 1648 that he regained a portion of them, 
the Rhenish Palatinate. Meanwhile, Elizabeth’s position in 
Holland grew more and more unsatisfactory. The payment 
of her English annuity of ^12,000 ceased after the outbreak 
of the troubles with the pariiament; the death of Charles I. in 
1649 put an end to all hopes from that quarter; and the pension 
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allowedhet by the bouie of Ocangh ceased in 1650. Her children, 
in confMoence of disputes, abandoned her, Md her eldest son 
Chizlei Louis refused her a home in his restored electorate. 
Nor did Charles il. at his restoratbn show any desire to receive 
her in England. Parliamait voted her £20,000 in 1660 for the 
payment of her debts, but Elizabeth did not receive the money, 
and on the 19th of May 1661 she left the Hague lor England, 
in spite of the king’s attempts to hinder her journey, receiving 
no official welcome on her arrival in London and being lodged at 
Lord Craven’s house in Drury Lane. Charles, however, subse¬ 
quently granted her a pension and treated her with kindness. 
On the 8th of February 1662 she removed to Leicester House in 
Leicester Fields, and died shorUy afterwards on the 13th of the 
same month, being buried in Westminster Abbey. Her beauty, 
grace and vivacity exercised a great charm over her con¬ 
temporaries, the enthusiasm for her, however, being probably not 
meiely personal but one inspired also by her misfortunes and 
by the fact that these misfortunes worn incurred in defence of 
the Protestant cause; later, as the ancestress of the Protestant 
Hanoverian dynasty, shaobtained a conspicuous place in English 
history. She bad thirteen children—Frederick Henry, drowned 
at sea in 1629 ; Charles Louis, elector palatine, whose daughter 
married Philip, duke of Orleans, and became the ancestress of the 
older and Roman Catholic branch of the royal family of England ; 
Ebzabeth, abbess and friend of Descartes; Prince Rupert and 
Prince Maurice, who died unmarried ; Louisa, abbess; Edward, 
who married Anne de Gonzaga, “ prince.sse palatine,” and had 
children; Henrietta Maria, who married Count Sigismund 
U^otzki but died childless; Philip, and Charlotte, who died 
childless ; Sophia, who married Ernest Augustus, elector of 
Hanover, and was mother of George 1 , of England; and two 
others who died young. 

BlBi.iar.RAPHV.—See the article in Diet, of Nat. Biography and 
authorities there collected ; Five SItarl Princesses, cd. by R. S, Bait 
(1902); Brte/e itr ElteaMH Stuart ... an .. . tlen Kurfisrslen 
Carl Ludwig von der P/cUi, by A. Wcndland (Bibliothek dcs litc- 
rarischen Veieins, 228, Stuttgart, 1902); “Elizabeth Stuart," by 
r O. Opel, in Syiiel’s Historisehe Zntschrift, xxiii. 289 ; Thomason 
Tracts (Brit. Mus.), £., ij8 (14), 122 (12), 118 (40), 119 (18). Im¬ 
portant material regarding the {irinccss exists in the MSS. of the carl 
of Craven, at Combe Abbey, 

EUZABETH [PAULINE EUZABETH OTTIUE LOUISE] 

(1843- ), consort of King (Charles 1 . (g.v.) of Rumania, widely 

known by her literary name of “ Carmen Sylva,” was born on tlie 
39th of December 1843. She was the daughter of Prince Hermann 
of Neuwied. She first met the future king of Rumania at Berlin 
in 1861, and was married to him on the 15th of November 1869. 
Her only child, a daughter, died in 1874. In the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-1878 she devoted herself to the care of the wounded, 
andiounded the Order of Elizabeth (a gold cross on a blue ribbon) 
to reward distinguished service in such work. She fostered the 
higher education of women in Rumania, and established societies 
for various charitable objects. Early distinguished by her 
excellence as a pianist, organist and singer, riie also showed 
considerable ability in painting and illuminating; but a 
lively poetk imi^ination led her to tlie path of literature, 
and more especially to poetry, folk-lore and ballads. In 
addition to numerous original works she put into literary 
form many of the legends current among the Rumanian 
peasantry. 

" Cannon Sylva ” wrote with facility in German, Rumanian, 
French and English. A few of her voluminous writings, which 
include poems, plays, noveb, short stories, essays, collections 
of aphorisms, &c., may be singled out fur special mention. Her 
earlmt publications were Sappho and Hammersteiit, two poems 
which appeared at Leipzig in 1880. In i888iahe received the Prix 
Botta, a prize awaided trienniolly by the French Academy, 
for her volume of prose aphorisms Les Pansies d'une reine (Paris, 
188a), a German version of which is entitled Pom Amboss (Bonn, 
1890). Cmintf Stsfietesei, religious meditations in Rumanian 
(Bucharest, 1688), waa-also translated into German (Bunn, 1890), 
under the name of Setitn-Gafgheht, Sevetfd of the works of 
“ Carmen ByWa ” weep, written in cuUnboration with Mite 


Kremnitz, one of her. maids of honour, who was bom at Greifs- 
wald in 1857, and married Dr Eremnhz of Bucharest; these 
were published between 18S1 and 1888, in some: cases under the 
pseudonyms Diio at lien, and includes the novel Ams mei 
WeUsn (Leipzig, 1884), Anna Boieyn (Bunn, 1886), a tragedy. 
In der Irre (Bunn, 1888), a collection of short stories, &c. Eileen 
Vaughan, or Paths of Peril, a novel (London, 1894), and Sweet 
Hours, poems (London, 1904), were written in English. Among 
the translations made by “ (iarmen Sylva ” are German versions 
of Piene Loti’s romance Picheur d’lslande, and of Paul de St 
Victor’sdramaticcriticisms Les Deux Masques (Paris, 1881-1884); 
and in particular The Bard of the Dimbovitea, a fine Engli^ 
version by “ Carmen Sylva ” and Alma Strettcll of HeHne 
Vacarescu’s collection of Rumanian folk-songs, &c., entitled 
Lieder aus dem Dimbaviisathal (Bonn, 1889). The Bard of the 
Dimbovitta was first published in 1891, and was soon reissued 
and expanded. Translations from the original works of" Carmen 
Sylva ” have appeared in all the principal languages of Europe 
and in Armenian. 

See Rumania : History; also M. Kremnitz, Carmen Sylva—eine 
Biographic (l.eipzig, 1903); and, for a full bibliography, G. Bengeseu, 
Carmen Sylva-^ibliographie et extraits de ses aiuvres (Paris, 1904). 

ELIZABETH (1635-1650), English princess, second daughter 
of Charles I., was born on the 28th of December 1635 at St 
James’s Palace. On the outbreak of the Civil War and the 
departure of the king from London, while the two elder princes 
accompanied their father, the princess and the infant duke of 
Gloucester were left under the care of the parliament. In 
October 1642 Elizabeth sent a letter to the House of Lords 
begging that her old attendants might not be removed. In 
July 1644 the royal children were sent to Sir Jolm Dauvers at 
Chelsea, and in 1645 to the earl and countess of Northumberland. 
After the final defeat of tlie king they were joined in 1646 by 
James, and during 1647 pa><J several visits to Ac king at Caver- 
sham, near Reading, and Hampton Court, but were again separ¬ 
ated by Qiarles’s imprisonment at Carisbrookc Castle. On the 
21st of April 1648 James was persuaded to escape by Elizabeth, 
who declared Aat were she a boy she would not long remain in 
confinement. The last sad meeting between Charles and his two 
children, at which Ae princess was overcome with grief, and of 
which she wrote a short and toucliing account, took place on Ac 
29th of January 1640, the day before his execution. In June 
she was entrusted to the care of the earl and countess of Leicester 
at Penshurst, but in 1650, upon the landing of Qiarles If. in 
Scotland,.Ae parliament ordered Ae royal children to be taken 
for security to Carisbrookc Castle. The princess fell ill from 
a wetting almost immediately upon her arrival, and died of 
fever on Ae 8A of September. She was buried in St Thomas's 
church at Newport, Isle of Wight, where Ae initials ” E.S.” 
alone marked her grave till 1856, when a monument was erected 
to her memory by Victoria. The princess’s sorrowful 

career and early deaA have attracted general interest and 
sympathy. She was said to liave acquired considerable pro¬ 
ficiency in Greek, Hebrew and Latin, as well as in Italian and 
French, and several books were dedicated to her, including Ae 
translation of the Electro of Sophocles by Christopher Wase 
in 1649. Her mild nature and gentleness towards her father’s 
enemies gained her the name of “ Temperance.” 

See Lives of the Princesses of England, by M. A. E. Green (1835), 
vol. vi.; Notes and Queries, 7th ser., ix. 444, x. 15. 

BXIZABETH [Elisabeth Philippine Marie H6Hne of France] 
(1764-1794), commonly called Madame Elizabeth, daughter of 
Louis Ae Dauphin and Marie Josephine of Saxony, and sister 
of Louis XVI., was bom at Versailles on Ae 3rd of May 1764. 
Tzift an orphan at Ae age of Aree, she was brought up by 
Madame de Mackau, and had a residence at Montreuil, where 
she gave many prixifs of her benevolent character. She refused 
all offers of marriage so that Ae might remain by Ae side of 
her brother, whom she loved passionately. At Ae outset of the 
Revolution, she foresaw Ac gravity of events, and refused to 
leave the king, whom she accompanied in his flight on the aoA 
of June 1792, and wiA. whoni Ae..was ane^l^.at Varennes. 
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seems to have been to reconcfle France and Great Britain, in 
return for which signal service France was to throw all her 
forces into the German war. This project, which lacked neither 
ability nor audacity, foundered upon Louis XV.’s invincible 
jealousy of the growth of Kussian influence in eastern Europe 
and his fear of oHending the Porte, ft was finally arranged by 
the allies that their envoys at Paris should fix the date for the 
assembling of a peace congress, and that, in the meantime, the 
war against Prussia should be vigorously prosecuted. The 
campaign of 1761 was almost as abortive as the campaign of 
1760. Frederick acted on the defensive with consummate 
skill, and the capture of the Prussian fortress of Kolberg on 
Christmas day O.S. 1761, by Rumyantsev, was the sole Russian 
success. Frederick, however, was now at the la.st gasp. On the 
6th of January 1762, he wrote to Finkenstein, “We ought now 
to think of pre.serving for my nephew, by way of negotiation, 
whatever fragments of my territory we can save from the avidity 
of my enemies,” which means, if words mean anything, that he 
was resolved to seek a soldier’s death on the first opportunity. 
A fortnight later he wrote to Prince Ferdinand of Brunswiclc, 
“ The sky begins to clear. Courage, my dear fellow, I have 
received the news of a great event.” The great event which 
snatched him from destruction was the death of the Russian 
empress ( January 5, 1762). 

See Robert Nisbet Bain, The Daughter nf Peter the Great (London, 
iSyo); Sergyei Solovev, History of Hussia (Rus.), vols. xx.-xxu. 
(St Petersburg, 1857-1877); Politische Correspimdetis I'tiedriehs 
des Grosseu, vols. i.-xxi. (Berlin, 1870, &c.); Colonel Masslowski, 
Der sieben^dhrige Krieg nach russischer Darstellung (Berlin, 1888- 
i8qi); Kasin.siers Waliszewski, La Demilre des Komaunv (Paris, 
1902). (R. N. B.) 

ELIZABETH fAMfiLIE KUGfiNIE] (18.17-1808), consort of 
Francis Joseph, emperor of Austria and king of Hungary, was 
the daughter of Duke Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria and Louisa 
VV'ilhelmina, daughter of Maximilian I. of Bavaria, and was bom 
on the 24th of December 1837 at the castle of Possenhofen on 
Jjike Stamberg. She inherited the quick intelligence and 
artistic taste displayed in general by members of the Wittelsbach 
roval house, and her education was the reverse of conventional. 
.She accompanied her eccentric father on his hunting expeditions, 
becoming an expert rider and climber, visiting the peasants in 
their huts and sharing in rustic pleasures. The emperor of 
Austria, Francis Joseph, met the Bavarian dural family at 
Ischl in August 1853, and immediately fell in love with F.lirabeth, 
then a girl of sixteen, and reported to be the most beautiful 
princess in Europe. TTie marriage took place in Vienna on the 
24th of April 1854. In the early days of her married life she 
frequently came into collision with Viennese prejudice. Her 
attempts to modify court etiquette, and her extreme fondness for 
horsemanship and frequent visits to the imperial riding school, 
scandalized Austrian society, while her predilection for Hungary' 
and for everything Hungarian offended German sentiment. 
There is no doubt that her influence helped the establisKment 
of the Atisgleich with Hungary, but outside Hungarian affairs 
the empress took small part in politics. She first visited Hungary 
in 1857, and ten years later was crowned queen. Her popularity 
with the Hungarians remained unchanged throughout her life; 
and the castle of Godrdlo, presented as a coronation gift, was 
one of her favourite residences. Elizabeth was one of the most 
charitable of royal ladies, and her popularity with her Austrian 
subjects was more than restored by her assiduous care for the 
wounded in the campaign of 1866. Besides her public benefac¬ 
tions she constantly exercised personal and private charity. 
Her eldest daughter died in infancy; Gisela (b. 1856) married 
the Prince Lebpold of Bavaria; and her youngest daughter 
Marie Valerie (b. 1868) married the Archduke Franz Salvator. 
The trt^c death of her only son, the crown prince Rudolph, 
in 1889, was a shock from which she never really recovffed. 
She was also deeply affected by the suicide of her cousin Louis II. 
of Bavaria, and again by the fate of her sister Sophia, duchess 
of Alen9on, who perished in the fire of the Paris eWity bazaar 
in 1897. T^e empress had shown signs of lung disea.se in i86r, 
when she spient some months in Madeira; but she was able to 


resume her outdoor sports, and for some yem before 1881, when 
she had to give up riding, was a frequent visitor on English and 
Irish hunting fields. In her later yean her dislike of pubBcity 
increased. Much of her time was spent in travd or at teie 
Achilleion, the palace she had built in the Greek style in Corfu. 
She was walking from her hotel at Geneva to the steamer when 
she was stabbed by the anarchist Luigi Luccheni, on the loth 
of September 1898, and died of the wound within a few hours. 
This aimless and dastardly crime completed the Kst of mis¬ 
fortunes of the Austrian house, and aroused intense indignation 
throughout Europe. 

See A. de Burgh, Elieabtth, Empms of Austria, a Memoir (London, 
1898); E. Friedmann and J. Paves, Kaiserin Elisabeth (Berlin, 
1898): and the anonymous Martyrdom of an Empress (1899), 
containing a quantity of court gossip. 

ELIZABETH (1596-1662), consort of Frederick V., elector 
palatine and titular king of Bohemia, was the eldest dau^tm 
of James I. of Great Britain and of Anne of Denmark, and was 
bom at Falkland Castle in Fifeshire in August 1596. She was 
entrusted to the care of the earl of Linlithgow, and after the 
departure of the royal family to England, to the counteH of 
Kildare, subsequently residing with l^rd and Lady Harington 
at Combe Abbey in Warwickshire. In November 1605 the 
Gunpowder Plot conspirators formed a plan to seize ter person 
and proclaim her queen after the explosion, in consequence of 
which she wa.5 removed by Lord Harington to Coventry. In 
1608 she appeared at court, where her beauty soon attracted 
admiration and became the theme of the poets, her suitors 
including the dauphin, Maurice, prince of Orange, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Philip III. of Spain, and Frederick V., the elector 
palatine. A union with the last-named was finally arranged, 
m .spite of the queen’s opposition, in order to strengthen the 
alliance with the Protestant powers in Germany, and the marriage 
took place on the 14th of February 1613 midst great rejoicing 
and festivities. The prince and princess entered Heidelberg on 
the 17th of June, and Elizabeth, by means of her English annuity, 
enjoyed five years of pleasure and of extravagant gaiety to which 
the small German court was totally unaccustomed. On the 26th 
of August r6i8, Frederick, as a leading Protestant prince, was 
chosen king by the Bohemians, who deposed the emperor 
Ferdinand, then archduke of Styria. There is no evidence to 
.show that his acceptance was instigated by the princess or tjiat 
she had any influence in her husband’s political career. She 
accompanied Prcderick to Prague in October 1619, and was 
crowned on the 7 th of November. Here her unrestrainable high 
spirits and levity gave great offense to the citizens. On the 
approach of misfortune, however, she showed great courage, 
and fortitude. She left Prague on the 8th of November 1620, 
after the fatal battle of the White Hill, for Kfistrin, travelling 
thence to Berlin and Wolfenbuttel, finally with Frederick 
taking refuge at the Hague with Prince Maurice of Orange. 
The help sought from James came only in the shape of useless 
embassies and negotiations; the two Palatinates were soon 
occupied by the Spaniards and the duke of Bavaria; and the 
romantic attachment and services of Duke Christian of Bruns¬ 
wick, of the 1st earl of Craven, and of other chivalrous young 
champions who were inspired by the beauty and grace of the 
“ Queen of Hearts,” as Elizabeth was now called, availed 
nothing. Her residence was at Rhenen near Amheim, where 
she received many English visitors and endeavoured to maintain 
her spirits and fortitude, with .straitened means and in spite of 
frequent disappointments. The victories of Gustavus Adolphus 
secured no permanent advantage, and his death at Liitzen was 
followed by that of the elector at Mainz on the agth of November 
1632. Subsequent attempts of the princess to reinstate her 
son in his dominions were unsuccessful, and it was not till the' 
peace of Westphalia in 1648 that he regained a portion of them, 
the Rhenish Palatinate. Meanwhile, Elizabeth’s position in 
Holland grew more and more unsatisfactory. The payment 
of her English annuity of ^12,000 ceased after the outbreak 
of the troubles with the pariiament; the death of Charles I. in 
1649 put an end to all hopes from that quarter; and the pension 
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by the legislature in 1789 and repealed in 1790, and Elizabeth 
was chartered as a city in iSts. 

Sea E.F. Hatfield, (NcwYork, x868). 

lUZABBTHAN STYLft, in architecture, the tenn given to 
the early Renaissance style in England, which flourished chiefly 
during the reign of (^ueen Elizabeth; it followed the Tudor style, 
and was succeeded m the beginning of the i6th century by the 
purer Italian style introduced by Inigo Jones. It responds to 
the Cinque-Cento period in Italy, the Francis I. style in France, 
and the Plateresque or Silversmith’s style in Spain. During the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. many Italian artists 
came over, who carried out various decorative features at 
Hampton Court; laiyer Marney, Suffolk (1522-1525); Sutton 
Place, Surrey (1529); Nonsuch Palace and elsewhere. Later 
in the century Flemish craftsmen succeeded the Italians, and 
the Royal Exchange in London (1566-1570) is one of the first 
important buildings designed by Henri de Paschen, an architect 
from Antwerp. Longford Castle, Wollaton, Hatfield, Blickling, 
Audley End, and Qarterhouse (London) all show the style 
introduced by Flemish workmen. 

EUZABETH CITY, a town, port of entry and the county- 
seat of Pasquotank county. North Carolina, U.S.A., on the 
Pasquotank river, at the head of navigation, 46 m. S. by E. 
of Norfolk, Virginia. Pop. (1890) 3251 ; (1900) 6348, of whom 
3164 were negroes. It is served by the Norfolk & Southern, and 
the Suffolk & Carolina railways, and is on the Dismal Swamp 
and Albemarle & Chesapeake canals. Elizabeth City is a winter 
mecting-iilace for hunters. It is the seat of a state normal 
school for negroes and of the Atlantic fiollegiate Institute, is 
a trucking centre, has shipyards, and has a large wholesale trade 
in clothing, groceries and general mcrchantlise; from it are 
shipjied considerable rjuantities of fish, cotton and lumber. 
The town is the port of entry of the Albemarle customs district, 
but its foreign trade is unimportant. Among its manufactures 
arc cotton goods, iron, lumber, nets and twine, bricks, and 
carriages and wagons. The oyster fisheries in the vicinity are 
of considerable imfiortance. Elizabeth City was settled in 1793, 
and was first incorporated in the same year. 

ELK, or Moose, the largest of all the deer tribe, distinguished 
from other members of the Cervidac by the form of the antlers 
of the males. These arise as cylindrical beams projecting on each 
side at right angles to the middle line of the skull, which after a 
short distance divide in a fork-like manner. The lower prong of 
this fork may be either simple, or divided into two or three 
tines, with some flattening. In the East Siberian elk {Akes 
^chlis bedfordiar) the posterior division of the main fork divides 
into three tines, with no distinct flattening. In the common elk 
(A. niachlis or A. alcrs), on the other hand, this branch usually 
expands into a broad palmation, with one large tine at the base, 
and a number of smaller snags on the free border; there is, 
however, a phase of the Scandinavian elk in which the antlers 
are simpler, and recall those of the East Siberian race. The 
palmation appears to be more marked in the North American 
race (A. m. amerieanus) than in the typical Scandinavian elk. 
The largest of all is the Alaskan race {A. m. gt'gas), which is said 
to stand 8 ft. in height, with a span of 6 ft. across the antlers. 
The great length of the legs gives a decidedly ungainly appearance 
to the elk. The muzzle is long and fleshy, with only a very small 
triangular naked patch below the nostrils ; and the males have 
a peculiar sac, known as the bell, hanging from the neck. From 
the shortness of their necks, elks are unable to graze, and their 
chief food consists of young shoots and leaves of willow and birch. 
In North America during the winter one male and several females 
form a “ moose-yard " in the forest, which tiiey keep open by 
trampling the .snow. Although generally timid, the males become 
very Md during the breeding season, when the females utter a 
loud call; and at such times they fight both with their antlers 
and their hoofs. The usdal pace is a shambling trot, but when 
pressed elks break into a gallop. The female gives birth to one 
or two young at a .time, which are not spotted. In America 
the elk is known as ti» mot^tnd the former name is transferred 
to die wapid deer. ' “ (R. l.») 
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ELKHART, a city of Elkhart county, Indiana, U.S.A., at the 
confluence of the Elkhart and St Joseph rivers, about 100 m. 
E. of Chicago. Pop. (1890) 11,360; (1900) 15,184, of whom 
1353 were foreign-bom; (estimated 1906) 17,501. Elkhart is 
at the junction of the western division with the main line of the 
Ijike Shore & Michig|an S^thera railway, and is served by the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, and the Northern 
Indiana railways (the latter electric). It is attractively situated 
and has fine business and public buildings, including a Carnegie 
library and the Clark hospital, with which a nurses’ training 
school is connected. It has also several perks, including the 
beautiful Island Park and McNaughton Park, the latter the 
annual meeting-place of the St Joseph Valley Chautauqua. 
A valuable water-power is utilized for manufacturing purposes. 
There are extensive railway-car shops and iron and brassfoundries, 
and the manufactures include band instruments, furniture, 
telephone supplies, electric transformers, bridges, paper, flour, 
starch, rubber goods, acetylene gas machines, printing preisses, 
drugs and carri^es. The total value of the factory product 
was $4,345,466 in 1905, an increase of 10-5 % since 1900. At 
Elkhart is the main publishing hou.se of the Mennonite Church 
in America, two weekly periodicals being issued, one in English, 
TAe Herald oj Truth, and one in German, the Mennonitische 
Rundschau. The first settlement was made here about 1834; 
and Elkhart was chartered as a city in 1875. 

ELKINGTON, GEORGE RICHARDS (1801-1865), founder of 
the electroplating industry in England, was born in Birmingham 
on the 17th of October i8ox, the son of a spectacle manufacturer. 
Apprenticed to his uncles, silver platers in Birmingham, he 
l>ecame, on their death, sole proprietor of the husmess, but 
subsequently took his cousin, Henry Elkington, into partnership. 
The .science of electrometallurgy was then in its infancy, but the 
Elkingtons were quick to recognize its possibilities. They had 
already taken out certain patents for the application of electricity 
to metals when, in 1840, John Wright, a Birmingham surgeon, 
discovered the valuable properties of a solution of cyanide of 
silver in cyanide of potassium for electroplating purposes. The 
Elkingtons purchased and patented Wright’s process, subse¬ 
quently acquiring the rights of other processes and improve¬ 
ments. Large new works for electroiflating and electrogilding 
were opened in Birmingham in 1841, and in the following year 
Josiah Mason became a partner in the firm. George Richards 
Elkington died on the 22nd of September 1865, and Henry 
Elkington on the 26th of October 1852. 

ELLA, or the name of three Anglo-Saxon kings. 

Ella (d. c. 514), king of the South Saxons and founder of 
the kingdom of Sussex, was a .Saxon ealdorman, who landed near 
Arundel in Sussex with his three sons in 477. Defeating the 
Britons, who were driven into the forest of Andredsweald, Ella 
and his followers established themselves along the south coast, 
although their progress was slow and difficult. However, in 491, 
strengthened by the arrival of fresh bands of immigrants, they 
captured the Roman city of Anderida and “ slew ^1 that were 
therein.” Ella, who is reckoned as the first Bretwalda, then 
became king of the South Saxons, and, when he died about 514, 
he was succeeded by his son Cissa. 

Ella (d. 588), king of the Deirans, was the son of an ealdorman 
named Iffa, and became the first king of Deira when, in 559, 
the Deirans separated themselves from the neighbouring kingdom 
of Bernicia. The English slaves, who aroused the interest of 
Pope Gr^ry I. at Rome, were subjects of Ella, and on this 
occasion the pope, punning the name of their king, suggested 
that “ Alleluia ” should be sung in his land. When Ella died 
in 588 Deira was conquered by Bemicia. One of his sons was 
Pldwin, afterwards king of the Northumbrians. 

Ella (d. 867), king of the Northumbrians, became king about 
862 on the deposition of Osbert, although he was not of royal 
birth. Afterwards he became reconciled with Osbert, and to¬ 
gether they attacked the Danes, who had invaded Northumbria, 
and drove them into York. Rallying, however, the Danes 
defeated the Northumbrians, and in the encounter both Ella 
and Osbert were slain. In certain legends Ella is represented 
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as having brought about the Danish invasion of Northumbria 
by cruel and unjust actions. 

Se© Tht An^o~Seueon Chronicie, edited by C. Piummer {Oxford^ 
1892-1899): Bede, Histotiae eccltnasticae, edited by C. Plummer 
(Oxford, 1896); Henry of Huntingdon, Historia Anehtum, edited 
by T, Arnold, Rolls Series (London, 1879); Asser, D* nHut gestis 
Atlfridi, edited by W. H. Stevenson (OiOord, 1904); J. R, Green, 
TIu Making of England (London, 1897), and the Dictionary of 
Naiumal Biography, voL i. (London, 1895). 

SLLANO, an urban district in the Elland parliamentary 
division of Yorkshire, England, on the Calder, 2} m. S. of Halifax 
by the Lancashire &. Yorkshire railway. Pop. (1901) 1041a. 
The church of St Maty is Decorated and Perpendicular. Cotton- 
mills, woollen-factories, ironworks, flagstone quarries at Elland 
Edge, and fire-Glay works employ the industrial population. 
Elland Hall, though almost rebuilt, retains the recollection of a 
remarkable family feud between the Ellands and the Beaumonts 
of Crosland Hall, the site of which may be traced in the vicinity. 
A nephew of Sir John Elland, in 1342, met death at the hands 
of a relative of the Beaumonts upon whom Sir John took 
vengeance, as also upon the heads of the allied houses of Lock- 
wood and Quarmby. The children of these families were edu¬ 
cated in the hope of avenging their parents, and after marry 
years succeeded in doing so, cutting off Sir John Elland and 
his heir. 

ELLINBORODGH, EDWARD LAW, ist Baron (1750-1818). 
English judge, was bom on the 16th of November 1750, at 
(Ireat Salkeld, in Cumberland, of which place his father, Edmund 
l.,aw (1703-1787), afterwards bishop of Carlisle, was at the time 
rector. Educated at the Charterhouse and at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, he passed as third wrangler, and was soon afterwards 
elected to a fellowship at Trinity. In spite of his father's strong 
wish that he .should take orders, he chose the legal profession, 
and on quitting the university was entered at Lincoln’s Inn. 
After spending five years as a special pleader under the bar, 
he was called to the bar in 1780. He chose the northern circuit, 
and in a very short time obtained a lucrative practice and a high 
reputation. In 1787 he was appointed principal counsel for 
Warren Hastings in the celebrated impeachment trial before 
the Houiic of lairds, and the ability with which he conducted 
the defence was universally recognized. He had begun his 
political career as a Whig, but, like many others, he saw in the 
French Revolution a reason for changing sides, and became a 
supporter of Pitt. On the formation of the Addington ministry 
in 1801, he was appointed attorney-general and shortly after¬ 
wards was returned to the House of Commons as member for 
Newtorvn in the Isle of Wight. In 1802 he succeeded Lord 
Kenyon as chief justice of the king’s bench. On being raised 
to the bench he was created a peer, taking his title from the 
village of Ellenborough in Cumberland, where his maternal 
ancestors had long held a small patrimony. In 1806, on the 
formation of Lord Grenville’s ministry “ of all the talents,” 
Lord Ellenborough declined the offer of the great seal, but 
accepted a seat in the cabinet. His doing so while he retained 
the chief justiceship was much criticized at the time, and, tliough 
not without precedent, was open to such obvious objections on 
constitutional grounds that the experiment has not since been 
repeated. As a judge he had grave faults, though his decisions 
displayed profound legal knowledge, and in mercantile law especi¬ 
ally were reckoned of high authority. He was harsh and over¬ 
bearing to counsel, and in the political trials which were so 
frequent in bis time showed an unmistakable bias against the 
accused. In-the trial of William Hone (?.».) for blasphemy in 

1817, Ellenborough directed the jury to tad a verdict of guilty, 
and their acquit^ of the prisoner is generally said to have 
hastened his deatn. He resigned his judicial office in November 

1818, and died on the i3tb of December following. 

Ellenborough was succeeded as 2nd baron by his eldest son, 

Edward, afterwards earl of Ellenborough; another son was 
Charles Ewan Law (2792-1850), recorder of London and member 
of parliiunent for Cambridge University from 1835 until his 
death in August 1850., 

Three of Ellenborough’s brothers attained some degree of 


fame. These were John Law (1745-1810), bishop of Elphin; 
Thomas Law (i 759 -i 8 ^X set&d in Itated States in 
1793, and married, as his second wife, (linne, a granddaughter of 
Martha Washington^ and George Henry Law (1761-1845), bishop 
of Chester and of i^th and WeUs. The connexion of the Law 
family with the English Church was kept up by George Henry’s 
sons, three of whom took orders. Two of these were Henry Law 
(1797-1884), dean of Gloucwter, and James Thomas, Law 
(1790-1876), chancellor of the diocese of Lichfield. 

ELLENBOROUGH, EDWARD LAW, Eari. Qf (1790-18711), 
the eldest son of the 1st Lord Ellenborough,’-was bora on the 
8th of September 1790. He was educated afEton and St Johnls 
College, Cambridge. He represented the subsequently dis¬ 
franchised borough of St Michael’s, Cornwall, in the House pf 
Commons, until the death of his hither in 1818 gave him a seat 
in the House of Lords. He was twice married ; his only chihi 
died young; his second wife was divorced by act of parliament 
in 1830. 

In the Wellington administration of 1828 Ellenborough was 
made lord privy seal; he took a considerable share in the 
business of the foreign office, as an unofficial assistant to Welling¬ 
ton, who was a great admirer of his talents. He aimed at 
succeeding Lord Dudley at the foreign office, but was farced to 
content himself with the presidency of the Ixiard of control, 
which he retained until the fall of the ministry in 1830. Ellen- 
borough was an active administrator, and took a lively interest 
in questions of Indian policy. The revision of the company's 
charter was approaching, and he held that the government of 
India should be transferred directly to the crown. He was 
impressed with the growing importance of a knowledge of central 
Asia, in the event of a Russian advance towards the Indian 
frontier, and despatched Burnes on an exploring mission to that 
district. Ellenborough subsequently returned to the board 
of control in Peel’s first and second administraiions. He bad 
only held office fur a month on the third occasion when he was 
appointed by the court of directors to succeed Lord Auckland os 
governor-general of India. His Indian administration of two 
and a half years, or half the usual terra of service, was from 
first to last a subject of hostile criticism. His own letters sent 
monthly to the queen, and hLs correspondence with the duke of 
Wellington, published in 1874, afford material for an intelligent 
and impartial judgment of his meteoric career. The events 
chieffy m dispute are his policy towards Afghanistan and the 
army and captives there, his conquest of Sind, and his campaign 
in Gwalior. 

Ellenborough went to India in order “ to restore peace to 
Asia,” but the whole term of his office was occupied in war. On 
his arrival there the news that greeted him was that of the 
massacre of Kabul, and the sieges of Ghazni and Jalalabad, 
while the sepoys of Madras were on the verge of open mutiny. 
In his proclamation of the i5tb of March 1842, as in his memor¬ 
andum for the queen dated the i8lh, he stated with characteristic 
clearness and eloquence the duty of first inflicting some signal 
and decisive blow on the Afghans, and then leaving tlwm to 
govern themselves under the sovereign of their own choice. 
Unhappily, when he left his council for upper India, and learned 
the trifling failure of General England, he instructed Pollock 
and Nott, who were advancing triumphantly with their avenging 
columns to rescue the British captives, to fall back. The army 
proved true to the governor-general’s eal-lier proclamation rather 
than to his later fears; the hostages were rescued, the scene 
of .^^r Alexander Burnes's murder in the heart of Kabul was 
burned down. Dost Mahommed was quietly dismissed from a 
prison in Calcutta to the throne in the Bala Hisiar, and Ellen- 
horough presided over the painting of the elephwts for an 
unprecedented military spectacle at Ferozepur, on the south 
bank of the Sutlej. But this was not the only piece of theatrical 
display which capped with ridicule the horrors and the follies 
of these four years in Afghanistan. When Sultan Mahmud, in 
1024, sacked the Hindu temple of Somnath on the north-west 
coast of India, he carried off, with the treasures, the richlp 
studded sandal-wood gates of. the fane, and set thm up in his 

rx. 10 
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capital of Ghazni. The Mahommedan puppet of the English, 
Shah Shuja, had been asked, when ruler of Afghanistan, to 
restore them to India; and what he had failed to do the Christian 
ruler of opposing Mahonunedans and Hindus resolved to effMt 
in the most solemn and public manner. In vain had Major 
(afterwards Sir Henry^ Rawlinson proved that they were only 
reproductions of the original gates, to which the Ghazni moulvies 
clung merely as a source of offerings from the faithful who visited 
the old conqueror’s tomb. In vain did the Hindu sepoys show 
the most chilling indifference to the belauded restoration. 
Ellenborough could not resist the temptation to copy Napoleon’s 
magniloquent proclamation under the pyramids. The fraudulent 
folding doors were conveyed on a triumphal car to the fort of 
Agra, where they were found to be made not of sandalwood but 
of deal. That Somnath proclamation (immortalized in a speech 
ly Macaulay) was the first step towards its author’s recall. 

Hardly had Ellenborough issued his medal with the legend 
“ i’ax Asiac Restituta ” when he was at war with the amirs of 
Sind. The tributary amirs had on the whole been faithful, 
for Major (afterwards Sir James) Outram controlled them. 
But he had reported the opposition of a few, and Ellenborough 
ordered an inquiry. His instructions were admirable, in equity 
as well as energy, and if Outram had been left to carry them out 
all would have been well. But the duty was entrusted to Sir 
Charles Napier, with full political as well as military powers. 
And to add to the evil, Mir Ali Morad intrigued with both sides 
so effectually that he betrayed the amirs on the one hand, while 
he deluded Sir Charles Napier to their destruction on the other. 
Ellenborough was led on till events were beyond his control, and 
his own just and merciful instructions were forgotten. Sir 
Charles Napier made more than one confes.sion like this : “ We 
have no right to seize Sind, yet we shall do so, and a very 
advantageous, useful and humane piece of rascality it will be.” 
Tile battles of Meeanee and Hyderabad followed ; and the Indus 
liccipie a British river from Karachi to Multan. 

Sind had hardly been disposed of when troubles arose on both 
sides of the governor-general, who was then at Agra. On the 
north the disordered kingdom of the Sikhs was threatening the 
frontier. In Gwalior to the south, the feudatory Mahratta state, 
there were a large mutinous army, a Ranee only twelve years of 
age, an adopted chief of eight, and factions in the council of 
ministers. 'These conditions brought Gwalior to the verge of 
civil war. Ellenborough reviewed the danger in the minute of 
the 1st of November 1845, and told Sir Hugh Gough to advance. 
Further treachery and militar>’ licence rendered the battles of 
Maharajpur and Punniar, fought on the same day, inevitable 
though they were, a surprise to the combatants. The treaty that 
followed was as merciful as it was wise. The pacification of 
Gwalior also had its effect lieyond the Sutlej, where anarchy was 
restrained for yet another year, and the work of civilization was 
left to Ellenboroi^h’s two successors. But by this time the 
patience of the directors was exhausted. They had no con¬ 
trol oVer EUenborough's policy; his despatches to them were 
haughty and disrespectful; and in June 1844 they exercised 
their power of recalling him. 

On his return to England Ellenborough was created an earl 
and recei\-ed the thanks of parliament; but his administration 
speedily became the theme of hostile debates, though it was 
successfully vindicated b>- Peel and Wellington. When Peel’s 
cabinet was reconstituted in 1846 Ellenborough became first lord 
of the admiralty. In 1858 he took office under Lord Derby as 
president of the board of control, for the fourth time. It was 
then his congenial task to draft the new scheme for the govern¬ 
ment of India which the mutiny had rendered necessaiy. But 
his old fault of innpetuosity again proved his stumbling-block. 
He wrote a caustic despatch censuring Lord Canning for the 
Oudh proclamation, and allowed it to be published in Thr Times 
without consulting his colleagues, who disavowed hb action in 
this respect. Oenpral disapprobation was excited ; votes of 
censure were announced ip ■ both Houses; and, to save the 
cabinet, Ellenborough resided. 

But for this act of rashness he might have enjoyed the task 


j of carrying into effect the home constitution for the govern¬ 
ment of India which he sketched in his evidence before the select 
committee of the House of Commons on Indian territories on the 
8th of June 1852. Paying off his old score against the East India 
Company, then advocated the abolition of the court of directors 
as a governing body, thefopening of the civil service to the army, 
the transference of the government to the crown, and the appoint¬ 
ment of a council to advise the minister who should take the place 
of the president of the board of control. These suggestions of 
1852 were carried out by his successor Lord Stanley, afterwards 
earl of Derby, in 1858, so closely even in details, that Lord 
Ellenborough must be pronounced the author, for good or evil, 
of the present home constitution of the government of India. 
Though acknowledged to be one of the foremost orators in the 
House of Lords, and taking a frequent part in debate, Ellen¬ 
borough never held office again. He died at his seat, Southam 
House, near Cheltenham, on the sand of December 1871, when 
the barony reverted to his nephew Charles Edmund Law (1820- 
1890), the earldom becoming extinct. 

See History of the Indian Administration (Bentley, 1874), edited 
by Lord Colchester; Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select 
Committee on Indian Territories (June 1852); volume i. of the 
Calcutta Eeview ; the Friend of India, during the years 1842-1845 ; 
and John Hope, The House of Scindea : A Sketch (Longmans, 1863). 
The numerous liooks by and against Sir Charles Napier, on the con¬ 
quest of Sind, should be consulted. 

ELLERY, WILLIAM (1727-1820), American politician, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, was bom in Newport, 
Rhode Island, on the 22nd of December 1727. He graduated 
from Harvard in 1747, engaged in trade, studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1770. He was a member of the Rhode 
Island committee of .safety in 1775-1776, and was a delegate in 
Congress in 1776-1781 and again in 1783-1785. Just after 
his first election to Congress, he was placed on the important 
marine committee, and he was made a member of the board of 
admiralty when it was established in 1779. In April 1786 he 
was elected commissioner of the continental loan office for the 
state of Rhode Island and from 1790 until his death at Newport, 
on the 15th of February 1820, he was collector of the customs 
for the district of Newport. 

Sec Edward T'. Channing. “ IJfc of William Ellery,” in vol. 6 of 
Jared Sparks's American Biography (Boston and London, 1836). 

ELLESMERE, FRANCIS EOERTON, ist Earl of (1800-1857), 
born in Izmdon on the 1st of January 1800, was the second son 
of the ist duke of Sutherland, He was known by his patronymic 
as Lord Francis Leveson Gower until 1833, when he assumed 
the surname of Egerton alone, having succeeded on the death 
of his father to the estates which the latter inherited from the 
duke of Bridgewater. Educated at Eton and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, he entered parliament soon after attaining his majority 
as member for the pocket borough of Bletchingly in Surrey. 
He afterwards sat for Sutherlandshire and for South Lancashire, 
which he represented when he was elevated to the peerage as 
earl of Ellesmere and Viscount Brackley in 1846. In politics 
he was a moderate Conservative of independent views, as was 
shown by his supporting the proposal for establishing the 
university of London, by his making and carrying a motion for 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland, and by 
his advocating free trade long before Sir Robert Peel yielded 
on the question. Appointed a lord of the treasury in 1827, he held 
the post of chief secretary for Ireland from 1828 till July 1830, 
when he became secretary-at-war for a short time. His claims 
to remembrance are founded chiefly on his services to literature 
and the fine arts. Before he was twenty he printed for private 
circulation a volume of poems, which he followed up after a short 
interval by the publication of a translation of Goethe’s Faust, 
one of the earliest that appeared in England, with some transla¬ 
tions of German lyrics and a few original poems. In 1839 he 
visited the Mediterranean and the Holy Land. His impressions 
of travel were recorded in his very agreeably written Mediter¬ 
ranean Sketches (1843), and in the notes to a poem entitled 
The Pilpnmage. He published several other works in prose and 
verse, all displaying a fine literary' taste. His literary reputation 
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s'.'cured for him the position of rector of Aberdeen University in 
1841. Lord Ellesmere was a munificent and yet discriminating 
paUon of artists. To the splendid collection of pictures which 
he inherited from his great-uncle, the 3rd duke of Bridgewater, 
he made numerous additions, and he, built a noble gJlery to 
which the public were allowed free access. Lord Ellesmere 
served as president of the Royal Geographical Society and as 
president of the Royal Asiatic Society, and he was a trustee of 
the National Gallery. He died on the i8th of February 1837. 
He was succeeded by his son (1823-1864) as 2nd earl, and his 
grandson (b. 1847) as 3rd earl. 

ELLESMERE, a market town in the Oswestry parliamentary 
division of Shropshire, England, on the main line of the Cmbrian 
railway, 182 m. N._W. from London. Pup. of urban district (1901) 
1945. It is prettily situated on the west shore of the mere or 
smaJl lake from which it takes its name, while in the neighbour¬ 
hood are other sheets of water, as Blake Mere, Cole Merc, White 
Mere, Newton Mere and Crose Mere. The church of St Mary is 
of various styles from Norman onward, but was partly rebuilt in 
1848. The site of the castle is occupied by pleasure gardens, 
commanding an extensive view from high ground. The town hall 
contains a library and a natural history collection. The college is 
a large boys’ school. The town is an important agricultural 
centre. Ellesmere canal, a famous work of Thomas Telford, 
connects the Severn with the Mersey, crossing the Vale of Llan¬ 
gollen by an immense aqueduct, 336 yds. long and 127 ft. high. 

The manor of Ellesmere (Ellesmeles) belonged before the 
Conquest to Earl Edwin of Mercia, and was granted by William 
the Conqueror to Roger, earl of Shrewsbury, whose son, Robert de 
Belesme, forfeited it in 1112 for treason against Henry I. In 
Henry II. gave it with his sister in marriage to David, son 
of Owen, prince of North Wales, after whose death it was retained 
by King John, who in 1206 granted it to his daughter Joan 
on her marriage with Llewellyn, prince of North Wales; it was 
finally surrendered to Henry III. by David, son of Llewellyn, 
about 1240. Ellesmere owed its early importance to its position 
on the Welsh borders and to its castle, which was in ruins, 
however, in 1349. While Ellesmere was in the hands of Joan, 
lady of Wales, she granted to the borough all the free customs 
of Breteuil. The town was governed by a bailiff appointed by a 
jury at one of the court leets of the lord of the manor, until a local 
board was formed in 1859. In 1221 Henry III. granted Llewellyn, 
prince of Wales, a market on Thurstlays in Ellesmere. The 
inquisition taken in 1383 after the death of Roger le Straun^ 
(Lord .Strange), lord of Ellesmere, shows that he also held two fairs 
there on the feasts of St Martin and the Nativity of the Virgin 
Mary. By 1597 the market had been diseontinued on account 
of the plague by which many of the inhabitants had died, and the 
queen granted that Sir Edward Kynaston, Kt., and thirteen 
others might hold a market every Thursday and a fair on the 
3rd of November. Since 1792 both have been discontinued. 
The commerce of Ellesmere has always been chiefly agricultural. 

ELLICE (LAGOON) ISLANDS, an archipelago of the Pacific 
Ocean, lying between 5° and ii® S. and about 178° E., nearly 
midway between Fiji and Gilbert. It is under British protection, 
being annexed in 1892. It comprises a laige number of low 
coralline islands and atolls, which are disposed in nine clusters 
extending over a distance of about 400 m, in the direction from 
N.VV. to S.E. Their total area is 14 sq. m. and the population is 
about 2400. The chief groups, all yielding coco-nuts, pandanus 
fruit and yams, are Funafuti or Ellice, Nukulaihu or Mitchell, 
Nurakita or Sophia, Nukufetau or De Peyster, Nui or Egg, 
Nanomana or Hudson, and Niutao or Lynx. Nearly all the 
natives are Christians, Protestant missions having been long 
established in seveal of the islands. Those of Nui speak the 
language of the Gilbert islanders, and have a tradition that they 
came some generations ago from that group. All the others ate 
of Samoan speech, and their tradition that they came thirty 
generations back from Samoa is suiqwrted by recent research. 
They have an ancient spear which they believe was brought 
from Samoa, and Aey actually name the valley from which their 
ancestors started. A missionary visiting this Samoan valley 
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found there a tradition of a party who put to Mft never to return, 
and he also found the wood of Which the staff was made grow¬ 
ing plentifully in the district. Borings and soundings taken at 
Funafuti in 1897 indicate almost beyond doubt that w whole ef 
this Polynesian region is an area of comparatively recent sub¬ 
sidence. 

See G*opapkic^ Jtmmal, passim ; and Atott of ; Borings 

into a Coral Rtf (Report of Coral Beef Committee of Boyal Soeiel^, 
London, 1904). 

BLLICHPUR, or iLLiCHPint, a town of India in the Amraoti 
district of Berar. Pop. (1901) 26,082. It .is first mentioned 
authentically in the 13th century as “ one of the famous cities 
of the Deccan." Though tributary to the Mohontmedans after 
1294, it remained under Hindu administration till 1318, when 
it came directly under the Mahommedans. It was afterwards 
capital of the province of Berar at intervals until the Mogul 
occupation, when the seat of the provincial governor was roov^ 
to Baiapur. The town retains many relics of the nawabs of Berar. 
It has ginning factories and a considerable trade in cotton and 
forest produce. It is connected by good roads with Amraoti and 
Chikalda. It was formerly the headquarters of the district of 
Ellichpur, which had an area of 2605 sq. m. and a population in 
1901 of 297,403. This district, however, was merged in that of 
Amraoti in 1905. The civil station of Paratwada, a m. from the 
town of Ellichpur, contains the principal public buildings. 

ELLIOTSON, JOHN (1791-1868), English physician, was bom 
at Southwark, London, on the 29th of October 1791. He studied 
medicine first at Edinburgh and then at Cambridge, in both which 
places he took the degree of M.D., and subsequently in London 
at St Thomas’s and Guy’s hospitals. In 1831 he was elected 
profe.ssor of the principles and practice of physic in London 
University, and in 1834 he became physician to University College 
hospital. He was a student of phrenology and mesmerism, and 
his interest in the latter eventually brought him into collision 
with the medical committee of the hospital, a circumstance which 
led him, in December 1838, to resign the offices held by him 
there and at the university. But he continued the practice of 
mesmerism, holding stances in his home and editing a magazine. 
The Ziiist, devoted to the subject, and in 1849 he founded a 
mesmeric hospital. He died in London on the 29th of July 1868. 
Elliotson was one of the first teachers in London to appreciate 
the value of clinical lecturing, and one of the earliest amobg 
British physicians to advocate the employment of the stetho¬ 
scope. He wrote a translation of Blumcnbach’s Institutiones 
Pkysiologicae (1817); Cases of the Hydrocyanic or Prussic Acid 
(1820); Lectures on Diseases of the Heart (1830); Principles and 
Practice of Medicine {iSjg)-, Human Physiology ; and 
Surgical Operations in the Mesmeric Stale teithout Pain (1843). 
He was the author of numerous papers in the Transactions 
of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, of which he was at one time 
president; and he was also a fellow both of the Royal College 
of Physicians and Royal Society, and founder and president 
of the Phrenological Society. W. M. Thackeray's Pendennis 
was dedicated to him. 

ELLIOTT, EBENEZER (1781-1849), English poet, the '* corn- 
law rhymer,” was bom at Masborough, near Rotherham, York¬ 
shire, on the 17th of March 1781. His father, who was an 
extreme Calvinist and a strong radical, was engaged in the iron 
trade. Young Ebenezer, although one .of a large family, had a 
solitary and rather morbid childhood. He was sent to various 
schools, but was generally regarded as a dunce, and when he 
was sixteen years of age he entered his fiither’s foundry, working 
for seven years with no wages beyond a little pocket money. 
In a fragment of autobiography printed in me Athenaeum 
(i2th of Juiuary 1850) he says that he was entirely self-taught, 
and attnbutes his poetic devebpment to loiw country walks 
undertaken in search of wild flowers, and to a ctmection of bMks, 
including the works of Young, Barrow, Shenstone and Milton, 
bequeathed to his father by a poor cleigyman. At seventeen 
he wrote his Vernal Walk m imitation of Thomson. His earlier 
volumes of poems, dealing with romantic themes, received little 
but unfriendly comment. Tlie faulte of Might, the earliest of 
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thfiNf WB pointed out in a long and friendly letter (30th of 
January 1819) from Robert Southey to the author. 

Elliott’i wife brought him some money> which was invested 
ni his lather’s share of the iron foundry. But the afiaire of the 
firm were then in a desperate condition, and money difficulties 
hastened his father's death. Elliott lost ^1 his money, and when 
he was forty years old began business again in bheffield on a small 
borrowed capital. He aHributed his father’s pecuniary losses 
and his own to tile operaiion of the corn laws. He took an active 
part in the Charti.st agitation, but withdrew his support when 
the agitation for tlie repeal of the com laws was removed from 
the Chartist programme. The fervour of his political convictions 
effected a change in the style and tenor of hLs verse. The Corn- 
Lam Rhymes (3rd cd., 1831), inspired by a tierce liatred of in¬ 
justice, iixe vigorous, simple and full of vivid description. In 
1833-1835 he published The Splendid VtUage; Corn-Law 
Rhymes, 'and other Poems (3 vols.), which included “ The Village 
Patriarch" (1839), “Tlw Ranter,” an unsuccessful drama, 

“ Keronidi,” and other pieces. He contributed verses from time 
to time to Tail's Magazine and to the Shefield and Rotherham 
Independent. In the meantime he had been successful in business, 
but he remained the sturdy champion of the poor. In 1837 he 
again bst a great deal of money. Tliis misfortune was also 
ascribed to tlie corn laws. He retired in 1841 with a small fortune 
and settled at tireat Houghton, near Barnsley, where he died 
on the 1st of December 1849. In 1850 appeared two volumes 
of More Prose and Verse by the Corn-Law Rhymer, Elliott liv&s 
by his determined opposition to the “ bread-tax,” as he called 
it, and his poems on the subject are saved from the common fate 
of political poetry by their transparent sincerity and passionate 
earnestnc.ss. 

An article by Thomas Carlyle in the Edinburgh Review (July 
18,12) is Uir l>est cntieistn on Elliott. Carlyle was attracted by 
Elliott's homely sincerity and genuine power, though he had small 
opinion of liis polith al pliilo-sophy, and lamented his lack of humour 
and of the sense of pro^rtion. fie thought his poetry too imitative, 
detecting not only the truthful severity of C.rabbe, hut a ‘ slight 
bravura dash of the lair tuneful Uemans." His descriptions of iii^ 
native county reveal close observation and a vivid perception of 
natural beauty. 

See an olntuary notice in the Gentleman's Maganne (Feb. 1850). 
Two biographies were published in 1850, one by lus son-in-law, John 
Watkins, and anothor by " January Soarle " ((i. S. I’hillips). A new 
edition of Ids work-s by lus son, Edwin Elliott, appeared in 1876. 

BLUPBE (adapted from Gr. IXXu^iz, a deficiency, lAAcireiv, 
to fall behind), in mathematics, a conic section, having the form 
of a closed oval. It admits of several definitions framed 
according to the aspect from which the curve is considered. 
In solido, i.e. as a section of a cone or cylinder, it may be 
defined, after Menaechmus, as the perpendicular section of 
an “ acute-angled ” cone ; or, alter Apollonius of Perga, as 
the section of any cone by a plane at a less inclination to the 
base than a generator ; or os an oblique section of a right 
cylinder. Definitions in piano arc generally more useful; of 
these the most important are: (1) the ellipse is the conic sec¬ 
tion which has its eccentricity less than unitv: this involves 
the notion of one directrix and one focus; (2) the ellipse is 
the locus of a point the sum of whose distances from two fixed 
points is constwt: this involves the notion of two fod. Other 
geometrical definitions are: it is the oblique projection of a 
circle; the polar reciprocal of -a circle for a point within it; 
and the conic which intersects the line at infinity in two imaginary 
points. Analytically it is defined by an equadon of the second 
degree of which the highest tentis.represent two imaginary lines. 
The curve has important mechanical relations, in particular it 
is the orbit of a partide moving under the influence of a central 
force which varies inverselv as the square of the distance of the 
partide; this is the gravitational law of force, and the curve 
consequently represents the orbits of the jdanets if only an 
individual planet and the sun be considered ; the other pknets, 
however, ffisturb diis orbit (see Mkchanics). 

The rdation of'tlie ellipse to the other conic sections is treated 
in the articles CoKlc SBenbN and Geometkv ; in this article 
a summary of the properties of the curve will be given. 


To investigate the form of the curve nee may be made of tbe 
definition: the ellipse is the locus of a point which moves so that 
the ratio of its distance from a fixed point (the foeus) to its distance 
from a stnught Ime (the directrix) is constant and is less than unity. 
This ratio is termed the eccentricity, and will be denoted by e. let 
KX (fig. i) be the directrix, S the focus, and X the foot of the per¬ 
pendicular from S to KX. elf 
SX be divided at A so tliat 
SA/AX=*, then A is a point 
on the curve; SX may be 
also divided externally at A', 
so that SA'/A'X^s, since e 
is less than unity; the points 
A and A' arc the vertices, and 
the Ime AA' the ma/or axis of 
the curve. It is obvious that 
the curve is symmetrical 
about AA'. If AA' be 
bisected at C, and the line Fig. i. 

BCB'be drawn perpendicular 

to AA', then it is readily seen that the curve is symmetrical about 
this line also; sinoe it wc take S' on AA' so that S'.\'--SA, and a 
line K'X' parallel to KX such that AX =. A'X', then the same curve 
will be described if we regard K'X' and S' as the given directrix and 
focus, tbe eccentricity remaining the same. If B and B' be points 
on the curve, BB' is the minor axis and C the centre of the curve. 

Metrical relations between the axes, eccentricity, distance between 
the foci, and between these quantities and the co-ordinates o! points 
on the curve (referred to the axes and the centre), and focal distances 
arc readily obtained by the methods of geometrical conics or analytic • 
ally. The semi-major axis is generally denoted by a, and the semi- 
minor axis by b, and we have the relation i’-«*(i -e®). Also a" = 
CS CX, i.e. the square on tbe semi-major axis equals the rectangle 
contained by the distances of the focus and directrix from the centre ; 
and 2a = SP-(-S'P, where P is any point on the curve, i.e. the sum of 
the focal distances of any point on the curve equals the major axis. 
The most important relation between the co-ordinates of a point on 
an ellipse is : if N be the foot of tbe perpendirnlar from a point P, 
tiieii the square on PN bears a constant ratio in the product of the 
segments AN, NA' of the major axis, this ratio being the square of 
the ratio of tlie minor to the major axis; .symbolically PN''‘ = 
AN.NA'(CB,'CA)'-. From this or otherwise it is readily deduced that 
the ordinates of an ellipse and of the circle described on the major 
axis are in the ratio of the minor to the major axis. This circle is 
termed the auxiltary circle. 

Of the properties of a tangent it may be noticed that the tangent 
at any point is equally inclined to the focal distances of that point; 
that the feet of the perpendiculars from the foci on any tangent 
always lie on the auxiliary circle, and the product of them- per¬ 
pendiculars is constant, and equal to the product of the distances 
of a focus from the two vertices. From any point without the curve 
two, and only two, tangents can he drawn ; if OP, OP' Ix’ two 
tangents from O, and S, S' the foci, then the angles OSP, OSP' are 
equ^ and also SOP, S'OP'. If the tangents be at right angles, then 
tbe locus of the point is a circle having the same centre a.s the ellipse ; 
this is homed the director circle. 

The middle points of a system of parallel chords is a straight line, 
and the tangent at theJPOmt where this line me'^ts the curve is 
parallel to the chords. The straight line and the line through the 
centre parallel to tbe chords are named cimiugate diameters ; each 
bisects the chords parallel to the other. An important metrical 
property of conjugate diameters is the sum of their squares equaLs tin 
sum of the squares of the major and minor axis. 

In analytical geometry, the equation ttx'‘ + 2hxv + by^ + tgr + 2fy -e 
« = o represents an ellipse when abh-; if the centre of the curve 
be the origin, the equation is a'lP -r ak'xy + iy-iss C, and it in addition 
a pair of conjugate diameters are tbe axes, tbe equation is further 
simplified to A*“-e By'-'*= C. The simplest form is *“/« +y’/6'^“ I, 
in which the centre is the origin and the major and minor axes the 
axes of co-ordinates, f t is obvious that the co-ordinates of any point 
on an ellipse may be expressed in terms of a single parameter, the 
abscissa being acoacp, and the ordinate fisin^, since on eliminating n> 
between r = «eos^ and y’-:f>sm0 we obtain the equation to the 
ellipse. The angle 0 is termeel the eccentric angle, and is geometrical! v 
repre-sented as tlie angle between the axis of x (the major axis of the 
ellipse) and the radius of a point on the auxiliary- circle which has 
the same abscissa as tbe point on the ellipse. 

The equation to the tangent at 0 is xcosela + ysinP/b = i, and to 
the ncrmal ax/coaB - by/siaO-ar - 6-. 

The area of the ellipse is rab, where a, b are the semi-ax-’s: 
this result may be deduced by regarding the ellipse as the ortho¬ 
gonal projection of a circle, or by means of the calculu.s. 'The peri¬ 
meter can only be expressed as a series, the analytical evaluation 
leading to an integral termed elliptic (see FttNCTloN, ii. Complex). 
There are several approximation formnlae Ssrln-i-li) makes the 
perimeter about i/aocth too small: s^w ^/{efi -f iq about i/20oth 
too great; as = »•{« -y 4 ) + jr ,J{d‘ -y 4 *) is within 1 130,000 of the truth. 

An ellipse can ^nerally be described to satisfy any five conditions. 
It five points Iw given, Pascal’s theorem anords a solution: if 
five tangents, Bcianchon's theorem is employed. Tbe principle of 
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involation solves such eonstnictions as: given four tangents and one 
point, three tangents and two points, &c. If a tangent and its point 
of contact be given, it is only necessary to rememW that a double 
point on the curve is given. A focus or directrix is equal to two 
conditions ; hence such problems as : given a focus and tnrei' points ; 
a focus, two points and one tangent; and a focus, one point and two 
tangents are soluble (very conveniently fap employing the principle 
of reciprocation). Of practical importance are the following construc¬ 
tions :—(i) Given the axes : (2) given the major axis and the foci; 
(3) given the focus, ecceptricity and directrix ; (4) to construct an 
ellipse (approximately) by means of circular arcs. 

(i) If the axes be ^ven, we may avail ourselves of several con¬ 
structions. (0) Let AA', BB' be the axes intersecting at right angles 
in a point C. Take a strip of paper or rule and mark ofi from a 
point P. distances Pa and Vb equal respectively to CA and CB. 
If now the strip be moved so that the point a is always on the minor 
axis, ami the jioint 6 on the major axis, the point P descrilies the 
ellipse. This is known as the trammel construction. 

(1) I..et AA', BB' bo the axes as before ; describe on each as dia¬ 
meter a circle. Draw any number of radii of the two circles, and 
from the points of intersection with I he major circle draw lines jiarallel 
to the minor axis, and from the points of intersection with the minor 
circle draw lines parallel to the major axis. The intcrsi’ctions of the 
lines drawn from corresponding jioints are points on the ellipse. 

(2) If the major axis and loci be given, there is a convenient 
mechanical construction based on tlie property that the sum of the 
focal distances ol any point is constant and equal to the major axis. 
1 -et AA' be the axis and S. S' the foci. Take a pii-ce of thread of 
length AA', and fix it at its extremities by means ol pins at the foci. 
The thread is now stretched taut by a jiencil, and tlie pencil moved ; 
the curve traced out is the de.sire<l elUpsc. 

(3) If the directrix, focus and eccentricity lie given, we may 
employ the general method for constructing a conic. Let S (hg. 2I be 
the focus, KX th<- directrix, X being the foot of the jiorpendicular 
from S to tlie directrix. Divide RX internally at A and externally 
at A', so that the ratios SA/AX and S.\'/,\'X are eacli equal to tlie 

eccentricity. Then A, A' are the 
vertices of the curve Take any 
point R on the directrix, and 
draw the lines R.AM, RSN ; draw 
SL so tliat the angle LSN - angle 
NS A'. Li’t P be the intersect imi 
of the line SI. with the line RAM. 
-r, then it e.an be readily shown that 
P is a point on the ellijsse. For, 
draw through P a line parallel to 
AA', intersecting the directrix in 
Q and I lie line RSN in T. Then 
Fio. 2. since XS and QT are jiarallel and 

are intersected by the linos RK, 
RM, RN, wc have SA/AX-TP/PQcrSP/PQ, since the angle PST- 
angle PTS. Bv varying the position of R oilier points can be 
found, and, since the curve is symmetrical about botli the major 
a.ul minor axes, it is obvious that any point may be reflected in 
both the axes, tlius giving 3 additional points. 

(4) If tlie axes he given, the curve can lie ajiproxiniately constructed 
liy circular arcs in the following manner;—Let -A.A', BB' be tlie 
axes : determine D the intersection of lines through B and A parallel 
to the major and minor axi's respectively. Bisect .AD at E and join 
KB. Then the intersection of IfB and DB' determines a jxiint P 
on tlie (true) curve. Bisect the chord PU at G, and draw through G 
a line jierjHmdieular to PB. inteis<>ctm,g BB' in O. .An arc with 
centre O and radius OB forms part of a curve. Let this arc on the 
reverse side to P intersect a line through O jiartllel to ttie major axis 
in a point H. Then HA‘ will cut the circular arc in J. Let JO 
intersect the major axis in O,. Tlien with centre O, and rad^lus 
OJ, =^OA', describe an arc. By reflecting the two arcs thus de.scrfbed 
over the cratre the ellipse is approximatedy described. 

ELLIPSOID, a quadric surface whose sections are ellipses. 
Analytically, it has for its equation = l>, c 

being its axes; the name Is also given to the solid contained by 
this surface (see Geometry : Analytical). The solids and sur¬ 
faces of revolution of the ellipse are sometjmes termed ellipsoids, 
but it b advbable to use the name spheroid (?.»'.). 

The ellipsoid appears in the mathematical investigation of 
physical properties of media in which the particular propel^ 
varies in three directions within the media; such properties 
are the elastidtyi giving rise to the strain ellipsoid, thermal 
expansion, ellipsoid of expansion, thermal conduction, refr^tive 
index (see CRYSTALLOCRAray), &c. In mechanics, the ellipsoid 
of gyration or inertia is such that the peipendicular from the 
centre to a tangent plane b equal to the radius of gyTation of the 
given Wy about the perpendicular as axb ; the " momenta! 
ellipsoid," also termed the “inverse ellipsoid of inertia” or 
Poinsot’s ellipsoid, has the perpendicular inversely proportional 


to the radiui of gyration; " equIrnMnenta! dlipioid " is 

sudi tihnt its moments of inertia about all axea are the same a^ 
those of a given body. (See Mechanics.) 

BLUPnCITY, in astronomy, deviation from a circular or 
spherical form; applied to the elliptic orbits of heavenly bodies, 
or the spberoidid form of such bodies. (See also Comfression.) 

ELLIS (originally Sharpe), ALEXAEDBH JOHN (1814-1890), 
English philologist, mathematician, musician and writer tm 
phonetics, was bom at Hoxton on the 14th of June 1814. Be 
was educated at Shrewsbury, Eton,_ and Trinity CoUen, Cam¬ 
bridge, and took his degree in high mathen^cal honours. 
He was connected with many learned societies as member or 
president, and was governor of University College, London. 
He was the first in England to reduce the study of phonetics to a 
science. Hb most important work, to which the greater part of 
his life was devoted, is On Early En^ish Pronuntiatinn, itn'lk 
special reference to Shakespeare &nd Chaucer (1869-1889), in 
five parts, which he intended to supplement by a sixth, containing 
an abstract of the whole, an account of the views and criticbms 
of other inquirers in the same field, and a complete index, but 
ill-health prevented him from carrying out his intention. He had 
long been associated with Isaac Pitman in his attempts to reform 
English spelling, and published A Plea for Phonotypy and 
Phonography and A Plea for Phonetic SpeUing (1^4^); and 
contributed the articles on “ Phonetics ” and “ Speech-sounds ” 
to the 9th edition of the Ency. Brit. He translated (with con¬ 
siderable additions) Helmholtz’s Sensations of Tone as a physio¬ 
logical Basis for the Theory of Music (and ed., 18R5); and was 
the author of several smaller works on music, chiefly in connexion 
with his favourite subject phonetics. He died m London on 
the 28th of October 1890. 

ELLIS, GEORGE (1753 1815), English author, was bom in 
London in 1753. Educated at Westminster school and at Trinity 
(College, Cambridge, he began his literary career by some satirical 
verses on Bath society published in 1777, and Poetical Tales, 
by “Sir Gregory Gander,” in 1778. He contributed to the 
Bolliad and the Probationary Odes political satires directed 
against Pitt’s administration. He was employed in diplomatic 
business at the Hague in 1784; and in 1797 he accompanied 
Lord Malmesbury to Lille as secretary to the embassy. On his 
return he was introduced to Pitt, and the episode of the Rolliad, 
which had not been forgotten, was explained. He found conr 
tiruied scope for his powers as a political caricaturist in the 
columns of the Anti-Jacobin, a weekly paper which he founded 
in connexion with George Canning and William Gifford. For 
some years before the An’i-Jacobin was started Ellis had been 
working in the congenial field of Early English literature, in whii* 
he was one of the first to arouse interest. The first edition of his 
Specimens of the Early English Poets appeared in 1790; and this 
was followed by Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances 
(1805). He also edited Gregory Lewis Way’s translation of 
select Fabliaux in 1796. Ellis was an intimate friend of Sir 
Walter Scott, who styled him “ the first converser I ever saw,” 
and dedicated to him the fifth canto of Marmion. Some of the 
correspondence between them is to be found in Lockhart’s 
Life. He died on the loth of April 1815. Hie monument erected 
to his memory in the jjarish church of Gunning Hill, Berks, bears 
a fine inscription by Canning. 

ELLIS, SIR HENRY (1777-1869), English antiquary, was bom 
in London on the 29th of Novcmlier 1777. He was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ school, and at St John’s College, Oxford, of 
which he was elected a fellow. After having held for a few 
months a sub-librarianship in the Bodleian, he was in 1800 
appointed to a similar post in the British Museum. In 1827 he 
became chief librarian, and held that post until 1856, when he 
resigned on account of advancing age. In 18^2 William IV. made 
him a knight of Hanover, and in the followii^ year he received 
an English knighthood. He died on the 15th of January 1869. 
Sir Henry Ellis's life was one of very considerable literary 
activity. His first work of importance was the preparation of 
a new edition of Brand’s Popular Antiquities, which appeared in 
1813. In 1816 he was selected by the commissioners of public 
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records to write the introduction to Domesday Book, a task 
which he discharged with much learning, though several of his 
views have not stood the test of later criticism. His Original 
Letters lUustrative of English History (first series, 1824; second 
series, 1827; third series, 1846) are compiled chiefly from manu¬ 
scripts in the British Museum and the State Paper Office, and 
have been of considerable servk* to historical writers. To the 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge he contributed four volumes 
on the Elgin and Townley Marbles. Sir Henry was for m^y 
years a director and joint-secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 

p.l.|g , B 0 BIN 80 N (18,^- ), English classical scholar, 

was born at Harming, near Maidstone, on the 5th of September 
1834. He was educated at Elizalwth College, Guernsey, Rugby, 
and Balliol College, Oxford. In 1858 he became fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and in 1870 professor of Latin at University 
College, London. In 1876 he returned to Oxford, where from 
1883 to 1893 *he university readership in Latin. In 

1893 he succeeded Henry Nettleship as professor. His chief work 
has been on (ditullu.1, whom he began to study in 1859. His 
Orst Commentary on Catullus (1876) aroused great interest, and 
called forth a flood of criticism. In 1889 appeared a second and 
enlarged edition, which placed its author m the first rank of 
authorities on Catullus. Professor Ellis quotes largely from the 
early Italian commentators, maintaining that the land where 
the Renaissance originated Itad done more for scholarship timn is 
commonly recognized. He has supplemented his critical work 
by a translation (1871, dedicated to Tennyson) of the poems in 
the metres of the originals. Another author to whom Professor 
Ellis has devoted many years' study is Manilius, the astrological 
poet. In 1891 he published Nodes Manilianac, a series of dis¬ 
sertations on the Aslroiumica, with emendations. He has also 
treated Avianus, Velleius Paterculus and the Christian poet 
Orientius, whom he edited for the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecdesiasticorum, He edited the Ibis of Ovid, the Aetna of the 
younger Lucilius, and contributed to the Anerdota Oxoniensia 
various unedited Bodleian and other manuscripts. In 1007 he 
published Appendix Vergiliana (an edition of the minor poems); 
m 1908 The Annalist I.icinianus. 

ELLIS, WILLIAM (1794- 1872), English Nonconformist 
missionary, was burn in London on the 29th of August 1794. 
His boyhood and youth were spent at Wisbeach, where he worked 
os u market-gardener. In 1814 he offered himself to the London 
Missionary ^iety, and was accepted. During a year’s training 
he acquired some knowledge of theology and of various practical 
arts, such as printing and bookbinding. He sailed fur the South 
Sea Islands in January 1816, and remained in Polynesia, occupy¬ 
ing various stations in succession, until 1824, when he was com¬ 
pelled to return home on account of the state of his wife's health. 
Though the period of his residence in the islands was thus com¬ 
paratively snort, his labours wer" very fruitful, contributing 
perhaps as much as those of any other missionary to bring about 
the extraordinary improvement in the religious, moral and 
social condition of the Pacifir Archipelago that tixik place during 
the >9th century. Besides promoting the spiritual object of his 
mission, he introduced many other aids to the improvement 
of the condition of tl>e people. His gardening experience en¬ 
abled him successfully to acclimatize many species of tropical 
fruits and plants, and he set up and worked the first printing 
press in the South Seas. Returning home by way of the United 
States, where he advocated his work, Ellis was for some years 
employed as a travelling i^;ent of the London Missionary Society, 
and in 1832 was appointed foreign secretary to the society, an 
office which he held for seven years. In 1837 he married his 
second wife, .Sarah Stickney, a writer and teacher of some note 
in her generation. In 1841 he went to live at Hoddesdon, Herts, 
and ministered to a small Congregational church there. On 
behalf of the London Missionary Society he paid three visits 
to Madagascar (1H53-1857), inquiring into the prospects for re- 
sumii^ toe work that had been suspended by Queen Ranavolona’s 
hostility. A further,visit was paid in 1863, Ellis wrote accounts 
of all his travels, and Southey's praise (in the Quarterly Review) 
of Itis Polynesian ResearrKeS (2 vols., 1829) finds many echoes. 


He was a fearless, upright and tactful man, and a keen observer 
of nature. He died on the 25th of June 1873. 

ELLBTOH, ROBERT WILLIAM (1774-1831), English actor, 
was bom in London on the 7th of April 1774, the son of a watch¬ 
maker. He was educated at St Paul’s school, but ran away from 
home and made his first* appearance on the stage as Tressel in 
Richard 111 . at Bath in 1791. Here he was later seen as Romeo, 
and in other leading parts, both comic and tragic, and he 
repeated his successes in London from 1796. He acted at Drury 
Lane from 1804 to 1809, *i”tl again from 1812 ; and from 1819 
he was the lessee of the house, presenting Kean, Mme Vestris and 
Macready. lll-health and misfortune culminated in his bank¬ 
ruptcy in 1826, when he made his last appearance at Drury Lane 
as Falstaff. But as lessee of the Surrey theatre he acted almost 
up to his death, which was hastened by intemperance. Leigh 
Hunt compared him favourably with Garrick ; Byron thought 
him inimitable in high comedy ; Macready praised his versatility. 
Elliston was the author of The Venetian Outlaw (1805), and. 
with Francis Uodolphin Waldron, of No Prelude (1803), in both 
of which plays he appeared. 

ELLORA, a village of India in the native state of Hyderabad, 
near the city of Daulatabad, famous for its rock temples, which 
are among the finest in India. They are first mentioned by 
Ma’sudi, the Arabic geographer of the toth century, but merely 
as a celebrated place of pilgrimage. The caves differ from those 
of Ajanta in consequence of their being excavated in the slopmg 
sides of a hill and not in a nearly perpendicular cliff. They 
extend along the face of the hill for a mile and a quarter, and are 
divided into three distinct series, the Buddhist, the Brahmanical 
and the Jain, and are arranged almost chronologically. The most 
splendid of the whole series is the Kailas, a perfect Dravidian 
temple, complete in all its parts, characterized by Fergusson 
as one of the most wonderful and interesting monuments of archi¬ 
tectural art in India. It is not a mere interior chamber cut in 
the rock, but is a model of a complete temple such as might 
have been erected on the plain. In other words, the rock has been 
cut away externally as well as internally. First the great sunken 
court measuring 276 ft. by 154 ft. was hewn out of the solid 
trap-rock of the hillside, leaving the rock mass of the temple 
wholly detached in a cloistered court like a colossal boulder, 
save that a rock bridge once connected the upper storey of the 
temple with the upper row of galleried chambers surrounding 
three sides of the court. Colossal elephants and obelisks stand 
on cither side of the open mandapam, or pavilion, containing 
the sagred bull ; and beyond rises the monolithic Dravidian 
temple to Siva, 90 ft. in height, hollowed into vestibule, chamber 
und image-cells, all lavishly carved. Time and earthquakes have 
weathered and broken away bits of the great monument, and 
Moslem zealots strove to destroy the carved figures, but these 
defects are hardly noticed. The temple was built by Krishna 1 ., 
Rashtrakuta, king of Malkhed in 760- 783. 

ELLORE, a town of British India, in the Kistna district of 
Madras, on the East Coast railway, 303 m. from Madras. I'op. 
(1901) 33,321. The two canal systems of the Godavari and the 
Kistna deltas meet here. There are manufactures of coUon 
and saltpetre, and an important Church of England high school. 
Ellore was formerly a military station, and the capitol of the. 
Northern Circars. At Pedda Vegi to the north of it arc extensive 
ruins, which are believed to be remains of the Buddhist kingdom 
of Vengi. From these the Mahommedans, after their conquest of 
the district in 1470, obtained material for building a fort at Ellore. 

ELLSWORTH, OLIVER (1745-1807), American statesman 
and jurist, was bom at Windsor, Connecticut, on the 21,th of 
April 1745. He studied at Yale and Princeton, graduating 
from the latter in 1766, studied theology for a year, then l.iw, 
and began to practise at Hartford in 1771. He w-is state’s 
attorney for Hartford county from 1777 to 1785, and achieved 
extraordinary success at the bar, amassing what was for his day 
a large fortune. From 1773 ^ '77S he represented the town of 
Windsor in the general assembly of Connecticut, and in the latter 
year Ijecame a member of the important commission known ns 
the “ Pay Table,” which supervised the colony’s expenditures 
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for military purposes during the War of Independence. In 1779 
he again sat in the assembly, this time representing Hartford. 
From 1777 to 1783 he was a member of the Continental Congress, 
and in this Ix^y he served on three important committees, the 
marine committee, the board of treasury, and the committee 
of appeals, the predecessors respectively of ibe navy and treasury 
departments and the Supreme Court under the Federal Con¬ 
stitution. From 1780 to 1785 he was a member of the governor’s 
council of Connecticut, which, with tlie lower house before 1784 
and alone fnan 1784 to 1807, constituted a supreme court of 
errors; and from 1785 to 1789 he was a judge of the state 
superior court. In 1787, with Roger Sherman and William 
Samuel Johnson (1747-1819), he was one of Connecticut’s 
delegates to the institutional convention at Philadelphia, 
in which his sewces were numerous and important. In 
particular, when disagreement seemed inevitable on the question 
of representation, he, with Roger Sherman, proposed what is 
known as the “ Connecticut Compromise,” by which the Federal 
legislature was made to consist of two houses, the upper having 
equal representation from each state, the lower being chosen 
on the basis of population. Ellsworth also made a determined 
stand against a national paper currenry. Ileing compelled to 
leave the convention before its adjournment, he did not sign the 
instrument, but used his influence to secure its ratification by 
his native state. From 1789 to 1796 he was one of the first 
senators from Connecticut under the new Constitution. In the 
senate he was looked upon as President Washington’s personal 
spokesman and as the leader of the Administration party. His 
most important service to his country was without a doubt in 
connexion with the establishment of the Federal judiciary. 
As chairman of the committee having the matter in charge, 
he drafted the bill by the enactment of which the system of 
Federal courts, almost as it is to-day, was established. He also 
took a leading part in the senate in securing the passage of laws 
for funding the national debt, assuming the state debts and 
establishing a TTnited States bank. It was Ellsworth who sug¬ 
gested to Washington the sending of John Jay to England to 
negotiate a new treiity with Great Britain, and he probably 
did more than any other man to induce the senate, despite 
widespread and violent opposition, to ratify that treaty when 
negotiated. By President Washington’s appointment he be¬ 
came chief justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in March 1796, and in 1799 President John Adams sent him, with 
William Vans Murray (1762-1803) and William R. Davie (1756- 
1820), to negotiate a new treaty with France. It was largely 
through the influence of Ellsworth, who took the principal part 
in the negotiations, that Napoleon consented to a convention, of 
the 30th of Septemlier 1800, which secured for citizens of the 
United States their ships captured by France but not yet con¬ 
demned as prizes, provided for freedom of commerce between the 
two nations, stipulated that “ free ships shall give a freedom to 
goods,”and contained provisions favourable to neutral commerce. 
While he was abroad, failing health compelled him (1800) to 
resign the chief-justice.ship, and after some months in England 
he returned to America in 1801. In 1803 he was again elected 
to the governor’s council, and in 1807, on the reorganization of 
the Connecticut judiciary, was appointed chief justice of the new 
Supreme Court. He never took office, however, but died at his 
home in Windsor on the 27th of November 1807. 

See W. G. Brown’s Oliver Ellsworth (New York, 1905), an excellent 
biography. There is also on appreciative account of Ellsworth's 
life and work in H. C. Lodge’s A Figlaing Frigate, and Other Essays 
and Addresses' (New York, igo2), which contains in an appendix an 
interesting letter by Senator George F. Hoar concerning Ellsworth’s 
work in the constibitional convention. 

ELLSWORTH, a city, port of entry and the county scat of 
Hancock county, Maine, U.S.A., at the head of navigation on 
the Union river (and about 3I m. from its mouth), about 30 m. 
S.E. of Bangor. Pop. (1890) 4804 ; (1900) 4297, of whom 189 
were foreign-bom. It is served bjr the Maine Central railway. 
The fall of the river, about 85 ft. in 2 m., furnishes good water¬ 
power, and the city has various manufactures, including lumber, 
shoes, woollens, sails, carriages and foundry and machine shop 


products, besides a large lumber trade. Shipbuilding was 
formerly important. There is a large United States fish hatchery 
here. ’The city is the port of entry for the Frenchman’s Bay 
customs district, but its foreign trade is unimportant, Ellsworth 
was first settled in 1763 and for some time was called New 
Bowdoin; but when it was incorporated as a town in iSoo the 
present name was adopted in honour of Oliver Ellsworth. A 
city charter was secured in 1869. 

ELLWARGEN, a town of Germany in the kingdom of 
Wurttemberg, on the Jagst, 12 ra. S.S.E. from Crailsheim on the 
railway to Geddshofe. Pop. 5000. It is romantically situated 
between two hills, one crowned by the castle of Hohen-Ellwangen, 
built in 1354 and now used as an ai^ricultural college, and the 
other, the Schonenberg, by the pilgrimage church'of Our Lady 
of Loreto, in the Jesuit style of architecture. The town possesses 
one Evangelical and five Roman Catholic churches, among the 
latter the Stiftskirche, the old abbey church, a Romanesque 
building dating from 1124, and the Gothic St Wolfgangskirche. 
The cias.<;ical and modem schools (Gymnasium and Realschule) 
occupy the buildings of a suppressed Jesuit college. The in¬ 
dustries include the making of parchment covers, of envelopes, 
of wooden hafts and handles for tools, &c., and tanneries. Tbere 
are also a wool-market and a horse-market, the latter famous 
in Germany. 

’The Benedictine abbey of Ellwangen is said to have been 
founded in 764 by Herulf, bishop of Langres; there is, however, 
no record of it before 814. In 1460 the abbey was converted, 
with the consent of Pope Pius II., into a Ritterstift (colli^ or 
institution for noble pensioners) under a secular provost, who, 
if * 55 .S) was raised to the dignity of a prince of the Empire. 
The provostship was .secularized in 1803 and its territories were 
assigned to Wiirt temberg. The town of Ellwangen, which grew up 
round the abbey and received the status of a town about the 
middle of the r4th century, was until 1S03 the capital of the 
provostship. 

See Secklcr, Hcschreibung der gefarsteten Probstei Ellwangen 
(StuttRart, 18114) ; Besthreibung des Oheramts Ellwangen, published 
by the statistical bureau (Landesamt) at EUwanKcii |i888j. For a 
list of till' abbots and provosts sec Stokvis, Manuel d'histoire (Leiden, 
1800-1893), iii. p. 242. 

ELLWOOD, THOMAS (1639-1714), English author, was bom 
at Crowell, in Oxfordshire, in 1639, He is chiefly celebrated for 
his connexion with Milton, and the principal facts of his life are 
related in a very interesting autobiography, which contains 
much information as to his intercourse with the poet. While 
lie was still young his father removed to London, where Thomas 
became acquainted with a Quaker family named Pennington, 
and was led to join the Society of Friends, a connexion which 
subjected him to much persecution. It was through the Penning¬ 
tons that he was introduced in 1662 to Milton in the capacity of 
Latin reader. He spent nearly every afternoon in the poet’s 
house in Jewin Street, until the intercourse was interrupted 
by an illness which compelled him to go to the country. After 
a period of imprisonment in the old Bridewell prison and in 
Newgate for Quakerism, Ellwood resumed his visits to Milton, 
who was now rc.siding at a house his friend had taken for him 
at Chalfont St Giles. In 1665 Ellwood was ^ain arrested and 
imprisoned in Aylesbury gaol. When he visited Milton after 
his release the poet gave him the manuscript of the Paradise 
Lost to read. On returning the manuscript Ellwood said, 
“ Thou hast said much here of Paradise lost; but what hast 
thou to say of Paradise found ? ” and when Milton long after¬ 
wards in London showed him Paradise Regained^ it was wiA 
the remark, “ This is owing to you, for you put it into my head 
at Chalfont.” Ellwood was the friend of Fox and Penn, and was 
the author of several polemical works in defence of the Quaker 
position, of which Forgery no Christianity (1674) and TJu 
Foundation of Tithes Shaken (1678) deserve mention. His 
Sacred Histories oj the Old and New Testaments appeared in 1705 
and 1709. He also published some volumes of poems, among 
them a Davideis in five books. He died on the 1st of March 1714. 

The History of the Life of Thnrnas Ettwood : written by Us own hand 
(1714) has been many times reprinted. 
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BLH, the populiir luune for the trees and shrubs constitutir^ 
the genus Uhtrns, of the natural order Ulmaceae. The genus 
contains fifteen or sixteen species widely distributed throughout 
the north temperate zone, with the exception of western North 
America, and extending southwards as far as Mexico in the New 
and the Sikkim Himalayas in the Old World. 

The common elm, U. campesins, a doubtful native of England, 
is found throughout a great part of Europe, in North Afriw and 
in Asia Minor, whence it ranges as far east as north Asia and 
Japan. It grows in woods and hedge-rows, especially in the 
southern portion of Britain, and on almost all soils, but thrives 
best on n rich loam, in open, low-lying, moderately moist situa¬ 
tions, attaining a height of ^ to 100, and in some few cases as 
much as i,to or 150 ft. The branches are numerous and spread¬ 
ing, and often pendulous at the extremities; the bark is ru^ed; 
the leaves are alternate, ovate, rough, doubly serrate, and, as 
in other species of Ulmus, unequal at the ba.sp. The flowers are 
.small, hermaphrodite, numerous, in purplish-brown tufts, and 
each with a fringed basal bract; the Iwll-shaped calyx is often 
four-toothed and surrounds four free stamens ; the pistil bears 
two spreading hairy styles. They appear before the leaves in 
March and April. The seed-vessels arc green, membranous, 
one-seeded and deeply cleft. Unlike the wych elm, the common 
elm rarely perfects its seed in England, where it is propagated j 
by means of root suckers from old trees, or preferably by layers 
from stools. In the first ten years of its growth it ordinarily j 
reaches a height of 25 to 30 ft. The wood, at first brownish white, 
liecomes, with growth, of a brown colour having a greenish 
shade. It is close-grained, free from knots, without apparent 
medullary rays, and is hard and lough, but will not take a polish. 
All parts of the trunk, including the sapwood, are avadable in 
carjiontry. Bv drying, the wMod loses over 60 % of its weight, 
and has then a specific gravity of 0-588. It has considerable 
transverse strength, does not erack when once seasoned, and is 
remarkably durable under water, or if kept quite dry ; though 
it decays rapidly on exposure to the weather, which in ten to 
eighteen months causes the bark to fall off, and gives to the wood 
a yellowish colour—a sign of deterioration in quality. To 
prevent shrinking and warping it may be preserved in water 
or mud, but it is best worked up soon after felling. Analy.ses 
of the ash of the wood have given a percentage of 47-8 % of 
lime, 2i-i)% of potash, and 13-7% of soda. In summer, dm 
trees often exude an alkaline gummy substance, which by the 
action of the air becomes the brown insoluble body termed 
tdmtn. Elm wood is used for keels and bilge-planks, tiie blocks 
and dead-eyes of rigging, and ships’ pumps, for coffins, wheels, 
furniture, curved and turned articles, and for general carpenters’ 
work; and previous to the common employment of cast iron 
was much in request for waterpipes. The inner Irnrk of the elm 
is made into bast mats and ro^s. It contains mucilage, with a 
little tannic acid, and was formerly much employed for the 
aration of an antiscorbutic decoction, now obsolete. Tlie 
of Ulmus fulva, the slippery or red elm of the United States 
and Canada, serves the Nortli American Indians for the same 
purpose, and also as a vulnerary. The leaves as well as the young 
shouts of elms have been found a suitable food for live stock. 
For ornamental purposes elm trees are frequently planted, and 
in avenues, as at the park of Stratficldsayc, in Hampshire, arc 
highly effective. TTiey were first used in France for the adorn¬ 
ment of public walks in the reign of Fr.-mcis T. In Italy, as in 
ancient times, it is still customary to train the vine upon tlic 
dm—a practice to which frequent allusion has been made by 
liic poets. The cork-harked elm. V. campesins, var. subernsa, 
is distinguished chiefly by the thick deeply fissured bark with 
which ite brmches are covered. There are numerous cultivated 
fmns differing in size and shape of leaf, and manner of growth. 

The Scotch or wych elm, U. montana, is indigenous to Britain 
ud is the common elm of the northern portion of the island ; 
it usually attains a height of about 50 ft., but among tall-growing 
trees n^- roach 1 ao ft. It has drooping branches and a smoother 
and thinner barky larger and more tapering leaves, and a far less 
deeply notched seed-yegstfl than U. campestris. The wood, 


I though more porous than in that species, is a tough and hard 
material when properly seasoned, and, being very flexible 
when steamed, is weU adapted for boat-building. Branches 
of the wych elm were formerly manufactured into bows, and if 
forked were employed as divining-rods. The weeping elm, the 
most ornamental member of the genus, is a variety of this species. 
The Dutch or »nd elm is a tree very similar to the wych elm, 
but produces inferior timber. The American or white elm, 
U. americana, is a hardy and very handsome species, of which 
the old tree on Bo.ston (Mass.) Common was a representative. 
This tree is supposed to have been in existence before the settle¬ 
ment of Boston, and at the time of its destruction by the storm 
of the 15th of Februarj’ 1876 measured 22 ft in circumference. 

ELHACIN (EtMAKiN or EtMAanus), GEOROE (f. 1223-1274), 
author of a history of the Saracens, which extends from the 
time of Mahomet to the year 1118 of our era. He was a Christian 
of Egypt, where he was born ; is known in the east as Ibn-Amid ; 
and after holding an official position under the sultans of Egypt, 
died at Damascus. His history is principally occupied with the 
affairs of the Saracen empire, but it contains passages which 
relate to the Eptem Christians. It was published in Arabic 
and Latin at Leiden in 1625. Tlie Latin version is a translation 
by Erpenius, under the title, Hisloria saracenita, and from 
this a French translation was made by Wattier as L'Hislnm 
matuimilane (Paris, 1657). 

ELMALI (“ apple-town ”), a small town of Asia Minor in the 
vilayet of Konia, the present administrative centre of the 
ancient Lycia, but not itself corresponding to any known ancient 
city. It lies alxiut 25 m. inland, at the head of a long upland 
valley (5000 f-t.) inhabited by direct descendants of the ancient 
Lycians, who have preserved a distinctb e facial type, noticeable 
at once in the town population. There are about fift)- Greek 
families, the rest of the population (4000) being Moslem. The 
district is agricultural and has no manufactures of importance. 

ELHESt HARVEY LONSDALE (1813-1847), British architect, 
son of Jame.s Elmes {q.v.), was born at Chichester in 1813. 
After serving some time in his father’s office, and under a surveyor 
at Bedford and an architect at Bath, he became partner with 
his father in 1835, and in the following year he was successful 
among 86 competitors for a design for St George's Hall, Liverpool. 
The foundation stone of this building was laid on the 28th of 
June 1838, but, Elmes being successful in a competition for the 
Assize Courts in the some city, it was finally decided to include 
the hall and courts in a single building. In accordance with 
this idea, Elmes prepared a fresh design, and the work of erection 
commenced in 1841. He superintended its progress till 1847, 
when from failing health he was compelled to delegate his duties 
to Charles Robert Cockerell, and leave for Jamaica, where he 
died of consumption on the 26th of November 1847. 

ELMES, JAMES (1782-1862), British architect, civil engineer, 
and writer on the arts, was born in London on the 15th of 
October 1782. He was educated at Merchant Taylors' school, 
and, after studying building under his father, and architecture 
under George Gibson, became a student at the Royal Academy, 
where he gained the silver medal in 1804. He designed a large 
number of buildings in the metropolis, and was surveyor and 
civil engineer to the port of London, but is best known as a 
writer on the arts. In 1809 he became vice-president of the 
Royal Architectural Society, but this office, as well as that of 
surveyor of the port of London, he was compelled through partial 
loss of sight to resign in 1828. He died at Greenwich on the 2nd 
of April 1862. His publications wereiSi'r Christopher Wren 
and his Times (1823); Lectures on Arckiiteture (1823); The 
Arts and Artists (1825); General and Biographical Dictionary 
of the Fine Arts (1826); Treatise on Architectural Jurisprudence 
(1827); and Thomas Clarkson : a Moru>graph{i&$^). 

ELltHAM, THOMAS (d. c. 1420), English chronicler, was 
probably bom at North Elmham in Norfolk. He became a 
I Benedictine monk at Canterbury, and then joining the Cluniaes, 
was prior of Lenton Abbey, near Nottingham ; he was chaplain 
I to Henry V., whom he accompanied to France in 1415, being 
I present at Agincourt. Elmham wrote a history'of the monastery 
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of St Aaputine «t Canterbury, which has been edited by C 
Hardwick for ^ Rolls Series (1858); and a Uhtr metriau dt 
Hernia edited by C. A. Cole ii\ the Memoriuts «/ Hetuy V, 
(1858). It is very probable that Ehnham wrote the famous 
Gesta Henrici Quinti, which is the best authority for the life of 
Henry V. from his accession to 1416. ,This work, often referred 
to as the “ chaplain’s life,” and thought by some to have been 
written by Jew de Bordin, has been pubhshed for the English 
Historical ^iety by B. Williams (1850). Elmham, however, 
did not write the Vita et Gesta Henrici V., which was attributed 
to him by T. Heame and others. 

See C. L, Kingtiord, Henry V. (1901). 

BUONA, a town on the Gold Coast, British West Africa, in 
5° 4' N., r" so' W. and about 8 m. W. of Cape Coast. Pop. about 
4000. Facing the Atlantic on a rocky peninsula is Fort St 
^orge, considered the finest fort on the Guinea coast. It is 
built square with high walls, and has accommodation for 200 
soldiers. On the land side were formerly two moats, cut in the 
rock on which the castle stands. The castle is the residence of 
Ae commissioner of the district and other officials. The houses 
in the native cjuarter are mostly built of stone, that material 
being plentiful in the vicinity. 

Elmina is the earliest European settlement on the Gold Coast, 
and was visited by the Portuguase in 1481. Christopher 
Columbus is believed to have been one of the officers who took 
part in this voyage. The Portuguese at once began to build the 
castle now known as Fort St George, but it was not completed 
till eighty years afterwards. Another defensive work is Fort 
St Jago, built in 1666, which is behind the town and at some 
distance from the coast. (In the latter half of the igth century 
it was converted into a prison.) Elmina was captured by the 
Dutch in 1637, and ccrled to them by treaty in 1640. They made 
it the chief port for the produce of Ashanti. With the other 
Dutch possessions on the Guinea coast, it was transferred to 
Great Britain in April 1872. The king of Ashanti, claiming to 
be ground landlord, objected to its transfer, and the result was 
the Ashanti war of 1873-1874. For many years the greatest 
output of gold from this coast came from Elmina. The annual 
export is said to have been nearly £3,000,000 in the early years 
of ehe i.'ith century, but the figure is probably exag^rated. 
Since 1900 the bulk of the export tnade in gold has been trans¬ 
ferred to Sekondi (?•».). Prempeh, the ex-king of Ashanti, 
was detained in the castle (1896) until his removal to the 
Seychelles. (See Ashanti ; History, and Gold Coast : History.) 

BLHIBA, a city and the county-seat of Chemung county, 
New York, U.S.A., 100 m. S.E. of Rochester, on the Chemung 
river, about 850 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (18^) 3 o >893 > (*900) 
35,672, of whom 5511 were foreign-bom (igilS Irish and 1208 
German); (census, 1910) 37,176. It is served by the Erie, 
the Pennsylvania, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
the Lehigh Valley, and the Tioga Division railways, the last of 
which connects it with the Pennsylvania coalfields 48 m. a^ay. 
The city is attractively situated on both sides of the river, 
and has a fine water-supply and park system, among the parks 
being Eldridge, Rorick’s Glen, Riverside, Brand, Diven, Grove, 
Maple Avenue and Wisner; in the last-named is a statue of 
Thomas K. Beecher by J. S. Hartley. The city contains a 
Federal building, a state armoury, the Chemung county court 
house and other county buildings, the Elmira orphans’ home, 
the Steele memorial library, home for the aged, the Amot- 
Ogden memorial hospital, the Elmira free academy, and the 
Railway Commercial training school. Here, also, is Elmira 
College (Presbyterian) for women, founded in 1855. This 
institution, chartered in 1852 as Auburn Female University and 
then situated in Auburn, was rechartered in 1855 as the Elmira 
Female College ; it was established largely through the influence 
and persistent ^orts of the Rev. Samuel Robbins Brown (1810- 
1880) and his associates, notably Simeon Benjamin of Elmira, 
who gave generously to the newly founded college, and was the 
first distinctively collegiate institution for women in the United 
States, and the first, app^ntly, to grant d^ees to women. 
The most widely known institution in the city is the Elmira 


reformatoiy, a state prison isx first offenders between ffie ages 
of sixteen and thirty, on a system of |Bnend indeterminate 
sentences. Authorize by the state legislature in 1866 and 
opened in 1876 under the direction of Zebulon Read Brockway 
(b. 1827), it was the first institution of the sort and has served 
as a mo^ for many similar institutions both in the United 
States and in other countries (see Jdvbnilx Offxnors). 
Elmira is an important railway centre, with large repair-shop^ 
and has also extensive manufactories (value of production in 
1900, $8,558,786, of which $6,596,603 was produced under the 
“ factory system ”; in 1905, under the ‘'iactory system,” 
$6,984,095), including boot and shoe factories, a li^ factoiy 
for fire-extmguishing apparatus, iron and steel brid^ works, 
steel rolling mills, It^e valve works, steel plate mills, knittiiw 
mills, furniture, glass and boiler factories, breweries and silk 
mills. Near the site of Elmira occurred on the 29th of August 
1779 the battle of Newtown, in which General John Sullivan 
decisively defeated a force of Indians and Tories under Sir John 
Johnson and Joseph Brant. There were some settlers here at 
the close of the War of Independence, but no permanent settle¬ 
ment was made until 1788. The village was incorporated os 
Newtown in 1815, and was reincorporated as Elmira in 182S. 
A city charter was secured in 1864. In 1861 a state military 
camp was established here, and in 1864-1865 there was a prison 
camp here for Confederate soldiers. 

BLMSHOSN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Schleswig-Holstein, on the Kruckau, 19 m. by rail N.W. from 
Altona. Pop. (1905) 13,640. Its industries include weaving, 
dyeing, brewing, iron-founding and the manufacture of leathw 
goods, boots and shoes and machines. There is a considerable 
shipping trade. 

ELKSLEY, PETER (1773-1825), English classical scholar. 
He was educated at Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford, 
and having inherited a fortune from his uncle, a w^-known 
bookseller, devoted himself to the study of classical authors 
and manuscripts. In 1798 he was appointed to the chapelry 
of Little Horkesley in Essex, which be held till his death. He 
travelled extensively in France and Italy, and spent tlie winter 
of 1818 in examining the MSS. in the Laurentian library at 
Florence. In 1819 he was commissioned, with Sir Humphry 
Davy, to decipher the papyri found at Herculaneum, but the 
results proved insignificant. In 1823 he was appointed principal 
of St Alban’s Hall, Oxford, and Camden professor of ancieht 
history, lie died in Oxford on the 8th of March 1825. Elmslcy 
was a man of most extensive learning and European reputation, 
and was considered to be the best ecclesiastical scholar in 
England. But it is chiefly by his cc^tion of the MSS. of the 
Gredc tragedians and his critical labours on the restoration of 
their text that he will be remembered. He edited the Achamians 
of Aristophanes, and several of the plays and scholia of St^hocles 
and Euripides. He was the first to recognize the importance of 
the Laurentian MS. (see Sandys, Hist, of Class. Schal. iii. (1908). 

ELME, a town of south-western France in the department of 
Pyrinies-Orientales, 10 m. S.S.E. of Perpignan by roil. Pop. 
(1906) 3026. The hill on which it stands, once washed by the 
sea, which is now over 3 m. distant, commands a fine view over 
the plain of Roussillon. From the 6th century till 1602 the town 
was the seat of a bishopric, which was transferred to Perpignan. 
The cathedral of St Eulalie, a Romanesque building completed 
about the beginning of ihe 12th century, has a beautiful uoister 
in the some style, with interesting sculptures and three early 
Christian sarcopl^i. Remains of the ancient ramparts flonk^ 
by towers are still to be seen. Silk-worm cultivation is carried 
on. Elne, the ancient llliberis, was named Helena Iqr the 
emperor Constantine in memory of his mother. Hanni^ 
encamped under its walls on his march to Rome in ai8 b.c. 
The emperor Constans was assassinated there in aj>. 350. The 
town several times sustained siege and capture ^tween its 
occupation by the Moors in the 8th century and its capitutetion 
in 1641 to the troops of Louis XIII. 

EL OBEID, chief town of the mudiria (province) of Kordofon, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and 230 m. S.W. by S. of Khartum in 
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a direct line. Pop. (1905) about 10,000. It is situated about 
aooo ft. above the sea, at the northern foot of Jebel Kordofan, 
in 13° 11' N. and 30“ 14' E. It is an important trade centre, 
the chief articles of commerce being gum, ivory, cattle and 
ostrich feathers. A considerable part of the trade of Darfur 
with Egypt passes through El Obeid. 

El Obeid, which appears to be a place of considerable antiquity 
and the ancient capital of the country, was garrisoned by the 
Egyptians on their conquest of Kordofan in 1821. In September 
1882 the town was assaulted by the troops of the mahdi, who, 
being repulsed, laid siege to the place, which capitulated on the 
lythof January 1883. During the Mahdia the city was destroyed 
and deserted, and when Kordofan passed, in 1899, into the 
possession of the Anglo-Egyptian authorities nothing was kft 
of El Obeid but a part of the old government offices. A new 
town was laid out in squares, the mudiria repaired and barracks 
built. (See Kordofan, and Sudan : Anglo-Egyptian.) 

ELOI [Euoius], lAINT (588-659), apostle of the Belgians and 
Frisians, was bom at Cadillac, near Limoges, in 588._ Having 
at an early t^e shown artistic talent he was placed his parents 
with the master of the mint at Limoges, where he made rapid 
progress in goldsmith’s work. He became coiner to Clotaire II., 
king of the Franks, and treasurer to his successor Dagobert. 
Both kings entrusted him with important works, among which 
were the composition of the bas-reliefs which ornament the tomb 
of St Germain, bishop of Paris, and the execution (for Clotane) 
of two chairs of gold, adorned with jewels, which at ^t time 
were reckoned chefs-d'oeuvre. Though he was amassing great 
wealth, Eloi acquired a distaste for a worldly life, and resolved 
to become a priest. At first he retired to a monastery, but in 
640 was raised to the bishopric of Noyon. He made frequent 
missionary excursions to the pagans of the Low Countries, ^d 
also founded a great many monasteries and churches. He died 
on the 1st of December 659. A mass of legend has gathered 
round the life of St Eloi, who as the patron saint of goldsmiths 
is still very popular. 

His life was written by lits friend and contemporary St Ouen 
(Audoenus); French translations of the Vita S. Ehgii auclore 
Audoeno were published by L. de Monday (Paris, 1626), by C. 
Barthilemy in Etudes hist., litl. et art. (*. 1847), and by Parenty, 
with notes (and ed.. ib. 1870). For bibliography see Potthast, 
Bibliotheca hist. med. aevi (Berlin, iSgfi), s.v. " Vita S. Eligii Novio- 
monsis," and Tllysse Chevalier, Rip. des sources hist., Bto-bibl. 
(Paris, 1894), s. " Eloi." 

ELONGATION, strictly “ lengthening ” ; in astronomy, the 
apparent angular distance of a heavenly body from its centre 
of motion, as seen from the earth; designating especially 
the angular distance of the planet Mercury or Venus from the 
sun, or the apparent angle between a satellite and its primary. 
The greatest elongation of Venus is about 45°; that of Mercury 
generally ranges between 18“ and 27*. 

EL PASO, a city, port of entry, and the county-seat of El Paso 
county, Texas, U.S.A., on the E. bank of the Rio Grande, in the 
extreme W. part of the state, at an altitude of 3710 ft. Pop. 
(1880) 736; (1890) 10,338; (1900) 15,906, of whom 6309 were 
foreign-tern and 466 were ne^oes; (1910, census) 39,279- 
Many of the inhabitants are of. Mexican descent. El Paso is an 
important railway centre and is served by the following railways: 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6, of which it is the S. terminus; 
the El Paso & South-Western, which connects with the Chicago, 
Rock Island & El Paso (of the Rock Island system); the Gal¬ 
veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, of which it is the W. terminus; 
the Mexican Central, of which it is the N. termmus; the Texas & 
Pacific, of which it is the W. terminus; a branch of the Southern 
of which it is the E. teminus; and the short Rio Grande, 
Sierra Madre & Pacific, of which it is riie N. terminus. The city is 
regularly laid out on level bottom lands, stretching to the table¬ 
lands and slopes to the N.E. and N.W. of the dty. Opposite, on 
the W. bank of the river, is the Mexican town of Ciudad Juares 
(until 1885 known as Paso del Norte), with which El Paso is con¬ 
nected by bridges and by e^tric railway. The climate is mild, 
warm and dry, El Paso hemg well known as a health resort, 
particularly for sufferers from pulmonary com{daints. Among 


the city’s public buildings are a handsome Federal budding, a 
county court house, a city hall, a Y.M.C.A. building, a public 
libraiy, a sanatorium for consumptives, and the Hotel Dieu, a 
hospital maintained by Roman (jatholics. FJ Paso is the seat 
of St Joseph’s Academy and of the El Paso Military Institute. 
Three miles E. of the city limits is Fort Bliss, a U.S. military 
post, with a reservation of about 2 sq. m. El Paso’s situation 
on the Mexican frontier gives it a large trade with Mexico; it is 
the port of entry of the Paso del Norte customs district, one of the 
larger Mexican border districts, and in 1908 its imports were 
valued at $2,677,7^ and its exports at $5,661,901. Wheat, 
boots and shoes, mining machinery, cement, lime, lumber, beer, 
and denatured alcohol are among the varied exports; the 
principal imports are ore, sugar, cigars, oranges, drawn work and 
Mexican curios. El Paso has extensive manufactories, especially 
railway car shops, which in 1905 employed 34-5 % of the factory 
wage-earners. Just outside the city limits are important lead 
smelting works, to which are brought ores for treatment^ from 
western Texas, northern Mexico, New Mexico and Arizona. 
Among the city’s manufactures are cement, denatured alcohol, 
ether, varnish, clothing and canned goods. The value of the 
city’s total factory product m 1905 was $2,377,813,96 % greater 
than that in 1900. El Paso lies in a fertile a^iculturid valley, 
and in 1908 the erection of an immense dam was begun near 
Engle, New Mexico (100 m. above El Paso), by the U.S. govern¬ 
ment, to store the flood waters of the Rio Grande for irrigating 
this area. Before the Mexican War, following which the first 
United States settlement was made, the site of El Paso was known 
as Ponce de Leon Ranch, the land being owned by the Ponce de 
Leon family. El Paso was first chartered as a city in 1873, and 
in 1907 adopted the commission form of government. 

ELPHINSTONE, MODNTSTUART (1779-1859), Indian states¬ 
man and historian, fourth son of the iilii Baron Elphinstone in 
the peerage of Scotland, was born in 1779. Having received 
an appointment in the civil service of the East India Com¬ 
pany, of which one of his uncles was a director, he reached 
Calcutta in the beginning of 1796. After filling several sub¬ 
ordinate posts, he was appointed in 1801 assistant to the 
British resident at Poona, at the court of the peshwa, the most 
powerful of the Mahratta princes. Here he obtained his first 
opportunity of distbetion, being attached b the capacity of 
diplomatist to the mission of Sir Arthur Wellesley to the 
Mahrattas. When, on the failure of negotiatbns, war broke out, 
Elphinstone, though a civilian, acted as virtual aidc-de-camp to 
General Wellesley. He was present at the battle of Assaye, 
and displayed such courage and knowledge of tactics throughout 
the whole campaign that Weflesley told him he had mistaken his 
profession, and that he ought to have been a soldier. In 1804, 
when the war closed, he was appointed British resident at Nagpur. 
Here, the times being uneventful and his duties light, he occupied 
much of his leisure in reading classical and general literature, 
and acquired those studious habits which clung to him throughout 
life. In 1808 he was appointed the first British envoy to the court 
of Kabul, with the object of securing a friendly alliance with the 
Afghans; but this proved of little value, because Shah Shuja 
was driven from the throne by his brother before it could be 
ratified. The most valuaHe permanent result of the embassy 
was the literary fruit it bore several years afterwards b Elphin- 
stone’s great work on Kabul. AftCT spending about a year in 
Calcutta arranging the report of his mission, Elphinstone was 
appobted b 1811 to the important and difficult post of resident 
at Poona. The difficulty arose from the general complication 
of Mahratta politics, and especially from the weak and treacherous 
character of the peshwa, which Elphinstone rightly read from 
the first. While the mask of friendship was kept up Elphinstone 
carried out the only suitable policy, that of vigilant quiescence, 
with admirable tact and patience; when in 1817 the mask was 
thrown aside and the peshwa ventured to declare war, the English 
resident proved for the second time the truth of Wellesley’s 
assertbn that he was bom a soldier. Though his own account 
of his share b the campaign is characteristically modest, onu 
can gather from it that the success of the British troops wan 
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chiefly owing to his assuming the command at an important 
crisis during the battle of Kirkee. 

The peshwa being driven from Kis throne, his territories were' 
annexed to the British dominions, and Elphinstone was 
nominated commissioner to adminis^r them. He discharged 
the responsible task with rare judgtnent and ability. In iSrg 
he was appointed lieutenant-governor of Bombay and held this 
post till 1827, his principal achievement being &e compilation 
of the “ Elphinstone code.” He may fairly l» regarded as the 
founder of the system of state education in India, and he probably 
did more than any other Indian administrator to further every 
likely scheme for the promotion of native education. His con¬ 
nexion with the Bombay presidency was appropriately com¬ 
memorated in the endowment of the Elphinstone College by the 
native communities, and in the erection of a marble statue 
by the European inhabitants. 

Returning to England in 1829, after an interval of two years’ 
travel, Elphinstone retained in his retirement and enfeebled 
health an important influence on public affairs. He twice 
refused the offer of the governor-generalship of India. Long 
before his return he had made his reputation as an author by his 
Account of the Kingdom of Cabul and its Dependencies in Persia 
and India (1815). Soon after his arrival in England he com¬ 
menced the preparation of a work of wider scope, a history of 
India, which was published in 1841. It embraces the Hindu 
and Mahommedan periods, and is still a work of high authority. 
He died on the 20th of November 1859. 

See J.S,Cotton, Mountstuart Elphinstone (“Rulersof India" series), 
(tSga): T. E. Colebrooke, Life of Mountstuart Elphinstone (1884); 
and G. W. Forrest, Official Writings of Mountstuart Elphinstone (1884). 

ELPHINSTONE, WILLIAM (1431-1514), Scottish statesman 
and prelate, founder of the university of Aberdeen, was bom 
in Glasgow, and educated at the university of his native city, 
taking the degree of M.A. in 1452. After practising for a short 
time as a lawyer in the church courts, he was ordained priest, 
becoming rector of St Michael’s church, Trongate, Glasgow, in 
1465. Four years later he went to continue his studies at the 
university of Paris, where he became reader in canon law, and 
then, proceeding to Orleans, became lecturer in the university 
there. Before 1474 he had returned to Scotland, and was made 
rector of the university, and official of the see of Glasgow. 
Further promotion followed, but soon more important duties 
were entrusted to Elphinstone, who was made bishop of Ross 
in 1481. He was a member of the Scots parliament, and was 
sent by King James III. on diplomatic errands to Louis XI. 
of France, and to Edward IV. of England; in 1483 he was 
appointed bishop of Aberdeen, although his consecration was 
delayed for four years; and he was sent on missions to England, 
both before and after the death of Richard III. in 1485. Although 
he attended the meetings of parliament with great regularity 
he did not neglect his episcopal duties, and the fabric of.the 
cathedral of Aberdeen owes much to his care. Early in 1488 
the bishop was made lord high chancellor, but on the king’s 
death in the following June he vacated this office, and retired to 
Aberdeen. As a diplomatist of repute, however, his services 
were quickly required by the new king, James IV., in whose 
interests he visited the kings of England and France, and the 
German king, Maximilian 1 . Having been mode keeper of the 
privy seal in 1492, and having arranged a dispute between the 
Scotch and the Dutch, the bishop’s concluding years were mainly 
spent in the foundation of the university of Aberdeen. The 
papal bull for this purpose was obtained in 1494, and the royal 
charter which n^e old Aberdeen the seat of a university is 
dated 1498. A small endowment was jwovided by the king, 
and the university, modelled on that of Paris and intended 
principally to be a sdiool of law, soon became the most famous 
and popular of the Scots seats of learning, a result which was 
largely due to the wide experience and ripe wisdom of Elphinstone 
and of his friend, Hector Boece, the first rector. The building 
of the college of the Holy Virgin in Nativity, now King’s College, 
was completed in 1506, and ^e bishop also rebuilt & choir of 
his cath^al, and built a bridge over the Dee. Continuing ti.> 
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participate in public affairs he opposed the policy of hostility 
towards England which led to the disaster at Flodden in 
September 1513, and died in Edinburgh on theesth of October 
1514. Elphimtone was partly responsible for the introduction 
of printing into Scotland, and for the production of rite Breviaritm 
Aberdonense. He may have written some of the lives in this 
collection, and gathered together materials concerning the 
history of Scotland; but he did not, as some have tirought, 
continue the ScoHchronicon, nor did he write the Lives of Scottish 
Saints. 

See Hector Boece, Murthlacinsium et Abtrdontniium episcoporum 
vitae, edited and translated by T. Moir (Aberdeen, 1894) ; Fasti 
Aberdonenses, edited by C. Innes (Aberdeen, 1854) ; and A. Gardyne, 
Theatre of Scottish Worthies and Lyf of W. Elphineton, edited by 
D. Laing (Aberdeen, 1878). 

EL RENO, a city and the county-seat of Canadian county, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A., on the N. fork of the Canadian river, about 
26 m. W. of Oklahoma City. Pop. (1890) 285; (1900) 3383; 
(1907) 5370, of whom 401 were of negro descent and only seven 
were Indians. It is served by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf (owned by the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific), and the St Louis, Ei Reno & Western 
railways, the last extending from El Reno to Guthrie, El Reno 
lies on the rolling prairie lands, about 1360 ft. above the sea, in 
an Indian com, wheat, oats and cotton-producing and dairying 
region, and has a large grain elevator, a cotton compress, and 
various manufacturing establishments, among the products 
being flour, canned goods and crockery. £1 Reno has a Carnegie 
library, and within the city’s limits is Bellamy’s Lake (180 acres), 
a favourite resort. Near the city is a Government boarding 
school for the Indians of the Ch^enne and the Arapahoe Reserva¬ 
tion. Fort Reno, a U.S. military post, was established near 
El Reno in 1876, and in 1908 became a supply depot of the 
quartermaster’s department under the name of “Fort Reno 
Remount Depot.” The first settlement here, apart from the 
fort, was made in the autumn of 1889 ; in 1892 El Reno received 
a city charter. 

EL8FLETH, a maritime town of Germany, in the grand- 
duchy of Oldenburg, in a fertile district at the confluence of 
the Hunte with the Weser, on the railway Hude-Nordenham. 
Pop. 2000. It has an Evangelical chinch, a school of navigation, 
a harbour and docks. It has considerable trade in corn and 
timber and is one of the centres of the North Sea herring fisheiy. 

ELSINORE (Dan. Helsingdr), a seaport of Denmark in the 
amt (county) of Frederiksborg, on the east coast of the island 
of 21 ealand, 28 m. N. of Copenhagen by rail. Pop. (1901) 13,902. 

It stands at the narrowest part of the Sound, opposite the 
Swedish town of Helsingborg, 3 m. distant. Communication 
is pmintained by means of a steam ferry. Its harbour admits 
vessels of 20 ft. draught, and the roadstead affords excellent 
anchorage. There are shipbuilding yards, with foundry, engineer¬ 
ing shops, &c.; the chief export is agricultural produce; imports, 
iron, coal, cereals and yam. Helsingdr received town-privileges 
in 1425. In 1522 it was taken and burnt by Liibeck, but in 
1535 was retaken by Christian II. It is celebrated as the Elsinore 
of Shakespeare’s tragedy of Hamlet, and was the birthplace 
of Saxo Grammaticus, from whose hBtory the story of Hamlet 
is derived. A pile of rocks surrounded by trees is shown as the 
grave of Hamlet, and Ophelia’s brook is also pointed out, but 
both are, of course, inventions. On a tongue of land east of the 
town stands the castle of Kronberg or Kronenberg, a magn^cent, 
solid and venerable Gothic structure built by Frederick II. 
towards the end of the i6th century, and extensively restored 
by Christian IV. after a fire in 1637. It was taken by the Swedes 
in 1658, but its possession was again given up to the Danes in 
1660. From its turrets, one of which serves as a lighthouse, 
there are fine views of the straits and of the neighbouring 
countries. The Flag Batterjr is the “ platform before the castle ” 
where the ghost appears m Hamlet. Within it the principal 
object of interest is the apartment in which Matilda, queen of 
Christian VII. and sister of George III. of England, was im¬ 
prisoned before she was taken to Hanover. The chapel contains 
fine wood-can ing of riie 17th centmy. North-west of the town 
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is Marienlyst, originally a royal cb&teau, but now a seaside 
resort. 

EL8SLER, FANNY (1810-1884), Austrian dancer, was bom 
m Vienna on the 23rd of June 1810. From her earliest years 
she was trained for the ballet, and made her appearance at the 
Kimtner-Thor theatre in Vienna before she was seven. She 
almost invariably danced with her sister Theresa, who was two 
years her senior; and, after some years’ experience together in 
Vienna, the two went in 1827 to Naples. Their success there— 
to whi^ Fanny contributed more largely than her sister, who 
used to efface herself in order to heighten the effect of Fanny’s 
more brilliant powers—led to an engagement in Berlin in 1830. 
This was the beginning of a series of triumphs for Fanny’s 
personal beauty and skill in dancing. After captivating all 
hearts in Berlin and Vienna, and inspuing the aged statesman 
Friedrich von Gentz (q.v.) with a remarkable passion, she paid 
a visit to London, where she received much kindness at the 
hands of Mr and Mrs Grote, who practically adopted the little 
girl who was born three months after the mother’s arrival in 
England. In September 1834 Fanny Elsslcr appeared at the 
Opera in Paris, a step to which she looked forward with much 
misgiving on account of Taglioni’s supremacy on that stage. 
The result, however, was another triumph for her, and the 
temporary eclipse of Taglioni, who, although the finer ardst 
of the two, could not for the moment compete with the new¬ 
comer’s personal fascination. It was conspicuously in her 
performance of the Spanish cachuca that Fanny Elssler outshone 
all rivals. In 1840 she sailed with her sister for New York, and 
after two years’ utunixed success they returned to Europe, 
where during the following five years Fanny appeared in Germany, 
Austria, France, England and Russia. In 1845, having amassed 
a fortune, she retired from the stage and settled near Hamburg. 
A few years later her sister Theresa contracted a morganatic 
marriage with Prince Adalbert of Prussia, and was ennobled 
under the title of Baroness von Bamim. Fanny Elssler died at 
Vienna on the 27th of November 1884. Theresa was left a 
widow in 1873, and died on the 19th of November 1878. 

EUITER, the name of two rivers of Germany, (i) The 
Schwarze (Black) Elster rises in the Lausitz range, on the 
southern border of Saxony, flows N. and N.W., and after a course 
of 112 ra. enters the Elbe a little above Wittenberg. It is a 
sluggish stream, winding its way through sandy soil and 
frequently along a divided channel. (2) The Weisse (White) 
Elster rises in the north-western comer of Bohemia, a little 
north of Eger, cuts through the Vogtland in a deep and pictur¬ 
esque valley, pMsing Plauen, Greiz, Gera and Zeitz on its way 
north to mpzig, just below which city it receives its most 
important tributaty, the Pleisse. At Leipzig it divides, the 
main stream turning north-west and entering the Saale from 
the right a little above Halle; the other arm, the Luppe, 
flowing pandlel to the main stream and south of it enters ^e 
Saale bdow Merseburg. Total length, 121 m.; total descent, 
1286 ft 

BLETBR, a spa and inland watering-place of Germany, in 
the kingdom of Saxony, on the Weisse Elster, close to the 
Bohemian frontier on the railway Plauen-Eger, and 20 m. S. 
of the former. It has some industries of lace-making and weaving, 
and a population of about 2000, in addition to visitors. The 
mineral springs, saline-chalybeate, specific in cases of nervous 
disorders arid feminine ailments, l»ve been lately supplemented 
by baths of various kinds, and these, together with the natural 
attractions of the place as a climatic health resort, have com¬ 
bined to make it a fashionable watering-place during the summer 
season. The number of visitors amounts annually to about 
10,000. 

See Fleefasig, Bad ElsUr (Leinsig, 1884). 

ELBWIOK, a ward of tne city of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
England, in the w^stm part of the borough, bordering the 
river Tyne. The name is well known in connexion with the great 
ordnance and naval works of%ir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co. 
Elswick Park, attacked to the old mansion of the same name, is 
now a public recreation ground. 


EL TEB, a halting-place in the Angb-Egyptian Sudan 
the coast of the Red Sea, 9 m. S.W. of the port of Trinkitat 
on the road to Tokar. At El Teb, on the 4th of February 1884, 
a heterogeneous force under General Valentine Baker, marching 
to the relief of the Egyptian garrison of Tokar, was completely 
routed by the Mahdists (^e Egypt : Military OperaUons^ 

ELTON, CHARLES ISAAC (1839-1900), English lawyer and 
antiquary, was bom at Southampton on the 6th of Dumber 
1839. Educated at Cheltenham and Balliol College, Oxford, be 
was elected a fellow of Queen’s College in 1862. He was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1865. His remarkable knowledge 
of old real property law and custom helped him to an extensive 
conveyancing practice and he took silk in 1885. He sat in the 
House of Commons for West Somerset in 1884-1885 and from 
1886 to 1892. In 1869 he succeeded to his uncle’s property of 
Whitestaunton, near Chard, in Somerset. During the later 
years of his life he retired to a great extent from legal practice, 
and devoted much of his time to literary work. He died at 
Whitestaunton on the 23rd of April 1900. Elton’s principal 
works were The Tenures of Kent (1867); Treatise on Commons 
and Waste Lands (1868); Laiv of Copyholds (1874); Origins 
of English History (1882) j Custom and Tenant Right (1882). 

ELTVILLE (Elfeld), a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau, on the right bank of the Rhine, 
S ra. S.W. from Wiesbaden, on the railway Frankfort-on-Main- 
Cologne, and with a branch to Schlangenbad. Pop. 3700. 
It has a Roman Catholic and a Protestant church, ruins of a 
feudal castle, a Latin school, and a monument to Gutenberg. 
It has a considerable trade in the wines of the district and two 
manufactories of sparkling wines. Eltville (originally Adeldvile, 
Lat. AltaviUa) is first mentioned in a record of the year 882. 
It was given by the emperor Otto I. to the archbishops of Mainz, 
who often resided here. It received town rights in 1331 and was 
a place of importance during the middle ages. In 1465 Gutenberg 
set up his press at Eltville, under the patronage of Archbishop 
Adolphus of Nassau, shortly afterwards handing over its use 
to the brothers Heinrich and Nikolaus Bechlerraiinz. Several 
costly early examples of printed books issued by this press 
survive, the earliest being the Vocabidarium Latino-Teutonicum, 
first printed in 1467. 

ELTZ, a small river of Germany, a left bank tributary of the 
Mosel. It rises in the Eifel range, and, after a course of 5 m., 
joins the latter river at Moselkem. Just above its confluence 
stands the romantic castle of Eltz, crowning a rocky summit 
900 ft. high, and famous as being one of the best preserved 
medieval strongholds of Germany. It is the ancestral seat of the 
counts of Eltz and contains numerous antiquities. 

See Roth, GescMckte dor Herren und Gra/en eu Eltz (2 vols., Mainz, 
1889-1890). 

ELVi^, an episcopal city and frontier fortress of Portugal, 
in the district of Portalegre and formerly included in the province 
of Alemtejo ; 170 m. E. of Lisbon, and 10 m. W. of the Spanish 
fortress of Badajoz, by the Madrid-Badajoz-Lisbon railway. 
Pop. (1900) 13,981. Elvas is finely situated on a hill 5 m. N.W. 
of the river Guadiana. It is defended by seven bastions and 
the two forte of Santa Luzia and Nossa Senhora da Graya. 
Its late Gothic cathedral, which has also many traces of Moorwh 
influence in its architecture, dates from the reign of Emmanuel I. 
(1495-1521). A fine aqueduct, 4 m. long, supplies the city with 
pure water; it was begun early in the isth century and com¬ 
pleted in 1622. For some distance it includes four tiers of super¬ 
imposed arches, with a total height of 120 ft. The surrounding 
lowlands are very fertile, and Elvas is celebrated for its excellent 
olives and plums, the last-named being exported, either fresh 
or dried, in la^ quantities. Brandy is distilled and pottery 
manufactured in the city. The fortress of Campo Maior, 10 m. 
N.E., is famous for its siege by the French and relief by the 
British under Marshal Beresford in 1811—an exploit com¬ 
memorated in a ballad by Sir Walter Scott. 

El\ms is the Roman Alpesa or Helvas, the Moorish Bedesh, 
the SpamMi Yelves. It was wrested from ^e Moors by Alphonio 
VIIl. of Castile in 1166; but was temporarily recaptured 
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before its final occupation by the Portuguese in 1336. In 1570 
it became an episcopal see. Prom 1643 until modem times it 
was the chief frontier fortress S. *0! the Tagus; and it twice 
withstood sieges by the Spanish, in 1658 and 1711. French 
under Marshal Junot took it in March 1808, but evacuated it in 
August, after me conclusion of the tonvention of Cintra (see 
Pkninsular Was). 

ELVBT, Sm GEORGE JOB (1816-1893), English onanist and 
composer, was bom at C^terbury on the 37th of March 1816. 
He was a chorister at Canterbury cathedral under Highmore 
Skeats, the organist. Subsequently he became a pupil of 1 ^ elder 
brother, Stephen, and then studied at the Royal Academy of 
Music under Cipriani Potter and Dr Crotch. In 1834 he gained 
the Gresham prize medal for his anthem, “ Bow down thine ear,” 
and in 1835 was appointed organist of St Geoige’s chapel, 
Windsor, a post he filled for 47 years, retiring in 1882. He took 
the degree of Mus.B. at Chcford in 1838, and in 1840 that of 
Mus.D. Anthems of his were commissioned for the Three Choirs 
Festivals of 1853 and 1857, and in 1871 he received the honour 
of knighthood. He died at Windlesham in Surrey on the 9th of 
December 1893. His works, which are nearly all for the Church, 
include two oratorios, a great number of anthems and seivices, 
and some pieces for the organ. A memoir of him, by his widow, 
was published in 1894. 

ELVIRA, SYNOD OF, an ecclesiastical synod held in Spain, 
the date of which cannot be determined with exactness. The 
solution of the question hinges upon the interpretation of Ac 
canons, that is, upon whether they are to be taken as reflecting 
a recent, or as pointing to an imminent, persecution. Thus 
some argue for a date between 300 and 303, i.e. before the 
Diocletian persecution; others for a date between 303 and 314, 
after the persecution, but before the synod of Arles; still others 
for a date between the synod of Arles and the council of Nicaea, 
325. Mansi, Hardouin, Hefele and Dale are in substantial 
agreement upon 305 or 306, and this is probably the closest 
approximation possible in the present state of the evidence. 
The place of meeting, Elvira, was not far from the modem 
Granada, if not, as Dale thinks, actually identical with it. 
There the nineteen bishops and twenty-four presbyters, from 
all parts of Spain, but chiefly from the south, assembled, probably 
at the instigation of Hosius of Cordova, but under the presidency 
of Felix of Accis, with a view to restoring order and discipline 
in the church. The eighty-one canons which were adopted 
reflect with considerable fulness the internal life and external 
relations of the Spanish Church of the 4th century. The social 
environment of Christians may be inferred from the canons 
prohibiting marriage and other intercourse with Jews, pagans 
and heretics, closing the offices of flamm and duumvir to 
Christians, forbidding all contact with idolatry and likewise 
participation in pagan festivals and public games. The state 
of morals is mirrored in the canons denouncing prevalent vices. 
The canons respecting the clergy exhibit the clergy as aii^dy 
a special class with peculiar privileges, a more exacting moral 
standard, heavier penalties for delinquency. The bishop has 
acquired control of the sacraments, presbyters and deacons 
acting only under his orders; the episcopate appears as a unit, 
bishops being bound to respect one another’s disciplinary decrees. 
Worldly of especial note are canon 33, enjoining celibacy upon all 
clerics and all who minister at the altar (the most ancient canon 
of celibacy); canon 36, forbidding pictures in churches; canon 
38, permitting lay baptism under certain conditions; and canon 
S3, forbidding one bishop to restore a person excommunicated 
by another. 

See Mansi ii. pp. 1-406 : Hardouin i. pp. 247-358 ; Hefele (2nd 
cd.) i. pp. 148 sqq. (English translation, i. pp- 131 sqq.) ; Dale, 
The Synnd of Elvira (London, 1882) ; and Hennecke, in Herzog- 
Hauck, Jiealencykiopddie (3rd ed.), s.v. " Elvira,” espedally biblio¬ 
graphy. (T. F. C.) 

EL WAD, a town in the Algerian Sahara, 125 m. m a stnught 
Hne S.S.E. of Biskra, and 190 m. W. by S. of Gabes. Pop. (1906) 
7586. El Wad is one of the most interesting places in Algeria. 
It is surrounded by huge hollows containing noble palm groves ; 
and bey<md these on every side stretches the limitless desert 
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with ite great biilowB of sand, the encroachments of which on 
the oasis are only held at bay by ceaseless toil Hie town itself 
consists of a mass of one-stoi^ed stone houses, each sunmmted 
by a little dome, clustering round the market-place with its 
mosque and minsiret. By an exception rare in Saharan settle¬ 
ments, there are no defensive works save the fort containing the 
government offices, which ffie French have built on the south 
side of the town. The inhabitants are of two distmet tribes, 
one, the Aduan, of Berber stock, the otiier a branch of the 
Sha'ambah Arabs. El Wad possesses a curious currency known 
as fious, consisting of obsolete copper coins of Algerian and 
Tunisian dynasties. Seven fious are regarded as equal to the 
fYench five-centime piece. 

El Wad oasis is one of a group known- collectively as the Suf. 
Five miles N.W. is Kuinine (pop. 3341) and 6 m. farther N.W. 
Guemar (pop. 6885), an ancient fortified town noted for its 
manufacture of carpets. Linen weavii^ is carried on extensively 
in the Suf. Admmistratively El Wad is the capital of an annexe 
to the territory of Tuggurt. 

ELWOOD, a city of Madison county, Indiana, U.S.A., on 
Duck Creek, about 38 m. N.E. of Indianapolis. Pop. (1880) 
751; (1890) 2284; (1900) 12,950, of whom 1386 were foreign- 
born. Elwood is served by the I^e Erie & Western and the 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chic^o & St Louis railways, and by an 
interurbw electric line. Its rapid growth in population and as 
a manufacturing centre was due lugely to its situation in the 
natural gas region; the failure of the gas supply m 1903 caused 
a decrease in manufacturing, but die city ^dually adjusted 
itself to new conditions. It has large tin plate mills, iron and 
steel foundries, saw and planing mills, wooden-ware and furniture 
factories, bottling works and lamp-chimney factories, flour mills 
and packing houses. In 1905 the value of the city’s factory 
product was $6,111,083 I ^ * 9 °° w*® t 9 > 433 >Si 3 j the glasis 

product was valued at $223,766 in 1905, and at $1,011,803 in 
1900. There are extensive brick-yards m the vicinity, and the 
surrounding agricultural country furnishes large supplies of 
grain, live-stock, poultry and produce, for which Elwood is the 
shipping centre. The site was first settled under the name of 
Quincy; the present name was adopted in 1869; and in 1891 
Elwood received a city charter. 

ELY, RICHARD THEODORE (1854- ), American econ¬ 

omist, was born at Ripley, New York, on the 13th of April 1854. 
Educated at (!)olumbia and Heidelberg universities, he held the 
professorship of economics at Johns Hopkins University from 
1881 to 1892, and was subsequently professor of economics at 
Wisconsin University. Professor Ely took an active part in 
the formation of the American Economic Association, was 
secretary from 1885 to 1892 and president from 1899 to 1901. 
He published a useful Introduction to Politied Ecommy (18^) ; 
Outlines of Economics (1893); The Ld>our Movement in America 
(1883); Problems of To-day (1888); Socid Aspects of Christian¬ 
ity (1889); Socidism and Socid Reform (1894); Monopolies 
and Trusts (1900), and Studies in the Evdution of Industrid 
Society (1903). 

ELY, a cathedral city and market-town, in the Newmarket 
parliamentary division of Cambridgeshire, England, 16 m. 
N.N.E. of (Cambridge by the Great Eastern railwajr. Pop. 
of urban district (1901) 7713. It stands on a considerable 
eminence on the west (left) bank of the Ouse, in the Isle of Ely, 
which rises above the surrounding iens. Thus its situation, 
before the great drainage operations of the 17th century, was 
practically Insular. The ma^ificent cathedral, towering above 
the town, is a landmark far over the wide surrounding level. 
The soil in the vicinity is fertile and market-gardening is carried 
on, fruit and vegetables (especially aspwagus) being sent to the 
London markets. The town has a considerable manufacture of 
tobacco pipes and earffienware, and there are in the neighbour¬ 
hood mills for the preparation of oil from flax, hemp and cole¬ 
seed. Besides the cathedral Ely has in St Mary’s church, lying 
almost under the shadow of the greater building, a fine structure 
ranging in style from Norman to Perpendicular, but in the main 
Early English. The sessions house and corn exchange are the 
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principal public buildings. The grammar school, founded by 
Henry VIII. in 1541, occupies (together with other buildings) 
the room over the gateway of the monastery, known as the Porta, 
and the chapel built by Prior John de Cranden (13*1-1341) is 
restored to use as a school chapel. A theolc^ical college was 
founded in 1876 and opened in 1881. 

The foundation of the present cathedral was laid by its first 
Norman abbot, Simeon, in 1083. But the reputation of Ely 
had been established long before Etheldreda (jEthelthryth), 
daughter of Anna, king of East Anglia, was married to Ecgfrith, 
king of Northumbria, against her will, as she had vowed herself 
wholly to a religious life. Her husband opposed himself to her 
vow, but with the help of Wilfrid, archbishop of York, she took 
the veil, and found refuge from her husband in the marsh-girt 
Isle of Ely. Here she founded a religious house, in all probability 
a mixed community, in ^73, becoming its first abbess, and giving 
the whole Isle of Ely to the foundation. In 870 the monastery 
was destroyed by the Danes, as were also the neighbouring 
foundations at Soham, Thorney, Crowland and Peterborough, 
and it remained in ruins till 970, when ./Ethelwold, bishop of 
Winchester, founded a new Benedictine monastery here. King 
Edgar in 970 endowed the monks with the former possessions of 
the convent and also granted them the secular causes of two 
hundreds within and of five hundreds without the marshes, all 
charges belonging to the king in secular disputes in all their lands 
and every fourth penny of public revenue in the province of 
Grantecestre. The wealth and importance of Ely rose, and its 
abbots held the post of chancellors of the king’s court alternately 
with the abbots of Glastonbury and of St Augustine’s, Canter¬ 
bury. But Ely again became a scene of contest in the desperate 
final struggle against William the Conqueror of which Here ward 
“ the Wake ” was the hero. Finally, in 1071, the monks agreed 
to surrender the Isle of Ely to the king on condition of the 
confirmation of all the possessions and privileges, held by them 
in the time of Edward the Confessor. Abbot Simeon (1081- 
1094), who now began the reconstruction of the church, was 
related to William and brother to Walkelin, first Norman bishop 
of Winchester. Under Abbot Richard (1100-1107) the transla¬ 
tion from the Saxon church of the bodies of St Etheldreda and 
of the two abbesses who had followed her, and their enshrine¬ 
ment in the new edifice, took place; and it was due to the honour 
in which the memory of the foundresses was held that Ely 
maintained the position of dignity which it kept henceforth 
until the dissolution of the monasteries. The feast of St Ethel¬ 
dreda, or St Awdrey as she was generally called, was the occasion 
every year for a large fair here, at which “ trifling objects ” 
were sold to pilgrims by way of souvenirs; whence the word 
“ tawdrey,” a contraction of St Awdrey. In 1109 the Isle of 
Ely, most of Cambridgeshire, and the abbeys of Thorney and 
Cetricht were separated from the diocese of Lincoln, and con¬ 
verted into a new diocese, Ely being the seat of the bishopric, 
and after the dissolution of the monasteries Henry VIII. con¬ 
verted the conventual church into a cathedral (iS4i). The 
diocese is extensive. It covers nearly the whole of C^bridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire, part of Suffolk, and 
small portions of Essex, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Hertford¬ 
shire and Buckinghamshire. 

The cathedral is a cruciform structure, 537 ft. long and 190 ft. 
across the great transepts (exterior measurements). A relic of 
the Saxon foundation is preserved in the cross of St Osyth 
(c. 670), and a pre-Norman wmdow is kept in the triforium, 
having been dug up near the cathedral. Of the work of the first 
two Norman abbots all that remains is the early Norman lower 
storey of the main transept. The foundations of Abbot Simeon’s 
apse were discovered below the present choir. The nave, which 
is Norman throughout, is 208 ft. in length, 72 ft. 9 in. to the top 
of tike Msallt, and 77 ft. 3 in. broad, including the aisles. The 
upper Mrti of the western tower and the transept were begun 
by Bidiop Geoffrey Ridel. (^ 1*89), and continued by his suc¬ 
cessor William Lo^champ, chancellor of England. The tower, 
whieh it 215 ft. high, is surmounted by a Decorated octagon 
with partly detached side turrets, and underwent alteration and 


strengthening in the Perpendicular period. The north-western 
transept wing is in ruins; it is not known when it fell. The 
Galilee, or western porch, by which the cathedral is entered, is 
the work of Bishop Eustace (d. 1215), and is a perfect example 
of Early English style. In 1322 the Norman central tower, 
erected by Abbot Simeon^ fell. Alan of Walsingham, sacrist of 
the church, designed its restoration in the form of Ihe present 
octagon, a beautiful and unique conception. Instead of the 
ordinary four-arched central crossing, an octagon is formed at the 
crossing, the arches of the nave aisles and choir aisles being get 
obliquely. Both without and within, the octagon is the principal 
feature in the unusual general appearance of the cathedral, 
which gives it a peculiar eminence among English churches. 
The oct^on was completed in 1328, and upon the ribbed vaulting 
of wood above it rose the lofty lantern, octagonal also, with its 
angles set opposite those of the octagon below. The total height 
of the structure is 170 ft. 7 in. Alan of Walsingham was further 
employed by Bishop John of Hotham (d. 1337) as architect of 
the L^y chapel, a beautiful example of Decorated work, which 
served from 1566 onward as a parish church. Of the seven bays 
of the choir Uie four easternmost, as well as the two beyond 
forming the retrochoir, were built by Bishop Hugh of Northwold 
(d. 1254). The three western bays were destroyed by the fall 
of the tower in 1321, and were rebuilt by Alan of Walsingham. 
The earlier portion is a superb example of Early English work, 
while the later is perhaps the best example of pure Decorated in 
England. The wooden canopies of the choir stalls are Decorated 
(1337) and very elaborate. The Perpendicular style is repre¬ 
sented by windows and certain other details, including supporting 
arches to the western tower. There are also some splendid 
chantry chapels and tombs in this style—the chapels of Bishop 
John Alcock (d. 1500) and Bishop Nicolas West (d. 1534), in 
the north and south choir aisles respectively, are completely 
covered with the most delicate ornamentation; while the tomb 
of Bishop Richard Redman (d. 1505) has a remarkably beautiful 
canopy. Among earlier monuments the canopied tomb of 
Bishop William de Luda (1290-1298) and the finely-carved effigy 
of Bishop Northwold (1254) are notable. Between 1845 and 
1884 the cathedral underwent restoration under the direction of 
Sir Gilbert Scott. The work included the erection of the modern 
reredos and clioir-screen, botli designed by Scott, and the painting 
of the nave roof by Styleman le Strange (d. 1862), who was suc¬ 
ceeded by Gambier Parry. Parry also richly ornamented the 
octagon and lantern in the style of the i4tli century. 

Remains of the monastic buildings are fragmentary but 
numerous. Mention has been made of the Ely “ Porta ” or 
gateway (1396), which is occupied by the grammar school, 
and of Prior John de Cranden’s beautiful little Decorated chapel. 
But many of tlie remains, the bulk of which are incorporated in 
the deanery and canons’ and other residences to the south of the 
cathedral, are of much earlier date. Thus the fine early Norman 
undercroft of the prior’s hall is probably of the time of Abbot 
Simeon. Another notable fragment is the transitional Nonnan 
chancel of the infirmary chapel. The remnants of tlie cloisters 
show a reconstruction m the isth century, but the prior’s and 
monks’ doorways from the cloisters into the cathedral arc highly 
decorated late Norman. The bishop’s palace to the west of the 
cathedral has towers erected by Bishop Alcock at the close of the 
15th century. In the muniment room of the chapter is preserved, 
among many ancient documents of great interest, the liber 
EUensis, a history of the monastery by the monk known as 
Thomas of Ely (d. c. 1174), of which ^e first part, which extends 
to the year 960, contains a life of St Etheldreda, while the second 
is continued to the year 1107. 

Ely, which according to Bede {Hist. eccl. iv. 19) derives its 
name from the quantity of eels in the waters about it (A.S. cel, 
eel, -ig, island), was a borough by prescription at least as early 
as the reign of William the Conqueror. It owed its importance 
entirely to the monastery, and for a bng time the abbot and 
afterwards the bishop had almost absolute power in the town. 
The bailiff who governed the town was chosen by the bishop 
until 1850, when a local board was appointed. Richard I. 
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granted the bishop of Ely a fair there, and in 1319-1320 John of 
Hotham, a later bishop, received licence to hold a fair on the 
vigil and day of Ascension and for Vventy days following. The 
markets are claimed by an undated charter by the bishop, who 
also continues to hold the fairs. In 1205 Ely sent two members 
to parliament, but has never been represented since. 

^ C. W. Stubbs, Ely Cathtdral (London, 1897) j Vietoria CtnuHy 
History, Combridgsshirs. 

ELYOT, SIR THOMM (c. 1490-1546), English diplomatist and 
scholar. His father. Sir Richard Elyot (d. 1522), who held con¬ 
siderable estates m Wiltshire, was made (1503) serjeant-at-law 
and attorney-general to the queen consort, and soon afterwards 
was commissioned to act as justice of assize on the western 
circuit, becoming in 1513 judge of common pleas. Thomas was 
the son of his first marriage with Alice Fyndeme, but neither the 
date nor place of his birth is accurately known. Antiiony k 
Wood claimed him as an alumnus of St Mary Hall, Oxford, while 
C. H. Cooper in the Athenae Cantabrigienses put in a claim for 
Jesus College, C:ambridge. Elyot himself says in the preface to 
his Dictionary that he was educated under the paternal roof, 
and was from the age of twelve his own tutor. He supplies, in 
the introduction to his CasteU of Helth, a list of the authors he 
had read in philosophy and medicine, adding that a “ worshipful 
physician ” read to him Galen and some other authors. In 1511 
he accompanied his father on the western circuit as clerk to the 
assize, and he held this position until 1528. In addition to his 
father’s lands in Wiltshire and Oxfordshire he inherited in 1523 
the Cambridge estates of his cousin, Thomas P’ynderne. His 
title was disputed, but Wolsey decided in his favour, and also 
made him clerk of the privy council. Elyot, in a letter addressed 
to Thomas Cromwell, says that he never received the emoluments 
of this office, while the barren honour of knighthood conferred 
on him when he was displaced in 1530 merely put him to further 
expense. In that year he sat on the commission appointed to 
inquire into the Cambridgeshire estates of his former patron. 
Card inal Wolsey. He married Margaret Barrow, who is described 
(Stapleton, Vita Thomae Mori, p. 59, ed. 1558) as a student in 
the “ school ” of Sir Thomas More. 

In 1531 he produced the Bake named the Governour, dedicated 
to King Henry VIII. The work advanced him in the king’s 
favour, and in the close of the year he received instructions to 
proceed to the court of the emperor Charles V. to induce him to 
take a more favourable view of Henry’s projected divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon. With this was combined another com¬ 
mission, on which one of the king’s agents, Stephen Vaughan, 
was already engaged. He was, if possible, to apprehend William 
Tyndale. It is probable that Elyot was suspected, as Vaughan 
certainly was, of lukewarmness in carrying out the king’s wishes, 
but this has not prevented his being much abused by Protestant 
writers. As ambassador Elyot had been involved in ruinous 
expense, and on his return he wrote to Thomas Cromyrell, 
begging to be excused from serving as sheriff of Cambridgeshire 
and Huntingdonshire, on the score of his poverty. The request 
was not granted. He was one of the commissioners in the inquiry 
instituted by Cromwell prior to the suppression of the monasteries, 
but he did not obtain any share of the spoils. There is little 
doubt that his known friendship for Thomas More militated 
against his chances of success, for in a letter addressed to Crom¬ 
well he admitted his friendship for More, but protested that he 
rated higher his duty to the king. William Roper, in his Life of 
More, says that Elyot was on a second embassy to Charles V., 
in the winter of 1535-1536, when he received at Naples the news 
of More’s execution. He had been kept in the dark by his own 
government, but' heard the news from the emperor. The story 
of an earlier embassy to Rome (1532), mentioned by Burnet, 
rests on a late endorsement of instructions dated from that year, 
which cannot be regarded as authoritative. In 1542 he repre¬ 
sented the borough of Cambridge in parliament. He hod pur¬ 
chased from Cromwell the manor of Carleton in Cambridgeshire, 
where he died on the 26th of March 1546. 

Sir Thomas Elyot received little reward for his services to the 
atate, but his scholarship and his books were held in high esteem 
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by his contemporaries. The Bohe tumtd the Governour was 
printed by Thomas Berthelet (1531, 1534) 1536, 1544, &c.). 
It is a treatise on moral philosophy, intend^ to direct the 
education of those destined to fill high positions, and to inculcate 
those moral principles which alone could fit them for the perform¬ 
ance of their duties. The subject was a favourite one in the 
16th century, and the book, which contained many citations 
from classical authors, was very popular. Elyot expressly 
acknowledges his obligations to Erasmus’s Insiitutio Principis 
Christiani ; but he makes no reference to the De regno et regis 
institutions of Francesco Patrizzi (d. 1494), <.bishop of Gaeta, 
on which his work was undoubtedly modelled. As a prose writer, 
Elyot enriched the English language with many new words. 
In 1534 he published The CasteU of Helth-, a popuiar treatise on 
medicine, intended to place a scientific knowledge of the art 
within the reach of those unacquainted wilh Greek. This work, 
though scoffed at by the faculty, was appreciated by the general 
public, and speedily went through many editions. His Latin 
Dictionary, the earliest comprehensive dictionary of the language, 
was completed in 1538. The copy of the first edition in toe 
British Museum contains an autograph letter from Elyot to 
Thomas CromweU, to whom it originally belonged. It was 
edited and enlarged in 1548 by Thomas Cooper, bishop of 
Winchester, who called it Bibliotheca Eliotae, and it formed 
the basis in 1365 of Cooper’s Thesaurus linguae Romanae et 
Britannicae. 

Elyot’s translations include:—The Doctrinal of Princes (15.34), 
from Isocrates; Cyprianus, A Suiete and Devoute Sermon of Holy 
Saynt Ciprian of the Mortalitie of Man (i S34); Rules of a Christian 
Life (1534), from Pico clolla Mirandola; The Education or Bringing 
up of Children (c. 1535), from Plutarch ; and Howe one may tahe 
Profits of his Enymes (1535), from the same author is generally 
attributed to him. He also wrote: The Knowledge which maketh a 
Wise Man and Pasquyll thePlayne (1533) ; The Banhette of Sapience 
(1534)1 a collection of moral sayings; Preservative agaynste Deth 
(1545), which contains many quotations from the Fathers ; Defence 
of Good Women (1545). His Image of Governance, compiled of the 
Actes and Sentences notable of the most noble Emperor Alexander 
Severus (1540) professed to be a translation from a Greek MS. of 
the emperor’s secretary Encolpius (or Eucolpins, as Elyot calls him), 
wliich had been lent him by a gentleman of Naples, called Pudericus, 
who asked to have it back before the translation was complete. 
In these circuro.stances Elyot, as he asserts in his preface, supplied 
the other maxims from dinerent sources. He was violently assailed 
by Humphrey Hody and later by William Wotton for putting forward 
a pseudo-translation ; but Mr H. H. S. Croft has discovered that 
there was a Neapolitan gentleman at that time bearing the name 
of Poderico, or, Latinized, Pudericus, with whom Elyot may well 
have been acquainted. Roger Ascham mentions nis De rebus 
memorahilihus Angliae ; and Webbe ipiotes a few lines of a lost 
translation of the Ars poetica of Horace. 

A learned edition of the Governour (2 vols., 1880), by H. H. S. 
Croft, contains, besides copious notes, a valuable glossary of 16th 
century English words. 

ELYRIA, a city and the county-seat of Lorain county, Ohio, 
U.S.A., on the Black river, 8 m. from Lake Erie, and about 
25 m. W.S.W. of Cleveland. Pop. (1890) 5611; (1900) 8791, 
of whom 1397 were foreign-bom; (1906, estimate) 10,699. It 
is served by the Baltimore & Ohio, and the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern railways. Elyria is about 720 ft. above sea-level, 
and lies at the junction of the two forks of the Black river, 
each of which falls about 50 ft. here, furnishing water-power. 
Among the city’s manufactures are oxide of tin and other 
chemicals, iron and steel, leather goods, automobiles and bicycles, 
electrical and telephone supplies, butted tubing, gas engines, 
screws and bolts, silk, lace and hosiery. In 1905 the city’s 
factory products were valued at $2,933,450—140-2 % more 
than their value in 1900. Flagging, building-stones and 
grindstones, taken from quarries in the vicinity (known as the 
Berea Grit quarries), arc shipped from Elyria in large quantities. 
Elyria was founded about 1819 by Heman Ely, in whose honour 
it was named; it was selected as the site for the county-seat 
in 1823, and was chartered as a city in 1892. 

ELYSIUM, in Greek mythology, the Elysian fields, the abode 
of the righteous after their removal from earth. In Homer 
(Od. iv. 563) this region is a plain at the farthest end of the 
earth on the banks of the river Oceanus, where the fair-haired 
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Rhadamanthys rules, and where the prople are vexed by neither 
snow nor storm, heat nor cold, the air being always tempered 
by the zephyr wafted from the ocean. It is no dwelling of 
the dead nor part of the lower world, but distinguished heroes 
are translated thither without dying, to live a life of perfect 
happiness. In Hesiod (W. and D. 166) the same description 
is given of the Islands of the Blessed under the rule of Cronus, 
wludi yield three harvests yearly. Here, according to Pindar, 
Rhadamantihys sits by the side of his father Cronus and ad¬ 
ministers judgment ( 01 . ii. 61, Frag. 95). All who have suc¬ 
cessfully gone through a triple probation on earth are admitted 
to share these blessings. In later accounts (Aeneid, vi. 541) 
Elysium was regarded as part of the underworld, the home of the 
righteous dead adjudged worthy of it by the tribunal of Minos, 
Rhadamanthys and Aeacus. Those who had lived evil lives 
were thrust down into Tartarus, where they suffered endless 
torments. 

BLZB, KARL (1821-1889), German scholar and Shakespiearian 
critic, was bom at Dessau on the 22nd of May 1821. Having 
studied(i839-i843)classical philology,and modem,but especially 
English, literature at the university of Leipzig, he was a master 
for a time in the Gymnasium (classical school) at Dessau, and 
in 1875 was appointed extraordinary, and in 1876 ordmaiy, 
professor of English philology at the university of Halle, in which 
city he died on the 21st of January 1889. Elze began his literary 
career with the Englischer Liederschatz (1851), an anthology 
of English lyrics, edited for a while a critical periodical AtLantis, 
and in 1857 published an edition of Shakespeare’s Hamlet with 
critical notes. He also edited Cimpman’s Alphonsus (1867) and 
wrote biographies of Walter Scott, Byron and Shakespeare; 
Abhandlungen zu Shakespeare (English translation by D. Schmitz, 
as Essays on Shakespeare, London, 1874), and the excellent 
treatise. Notes on Elizabethan Dramatists with conjectured emenda¬ 
tions of the text (3 vols., Halle, 1880-1886, new ed. 1889). 

BLZEVIR, the name of a celebrated family of Dutch printers 
belonging to the 17th century. The original name of the family 
was Elsevier, or Elzevier, and their French editions mostly retain 
this name; but in their Latin editions, which are the more 
numerous, tlie name is spelt Elzeverius, which was gradually 
corrupted in English into Elzevir as a generic term for their 
books. The family originally came from Louvain, and there 
Louis, who first made the name Elzevir famous, was born in 
1540. He learned the business of a bookbinder, and having been 
compelled in 1580, on account of his Protestantism and his 
adherence to the cause of the insurgent provinces, to leave his 
native country, he established himself as bookbinder and book¬ 
seller in Leiden. His Eutropius, which appeared in 1592, was 
long regarded as the earliest Elzevir, but the first is now known 
to be Drusii Ebraicarum quaestionum ac responsionum libri duo, 
which was produced in 1583. In all he published about 150 
works. He died on the 4th of February 1617. Of his five sons, 
Matthieu, Louis, Gilles, Joost and Bonaventure, who all adopted 
their father’s profession, Bonaventure, who was bom in 1583, 
is the most celebrated. He began business as a printer in 1608, 
and in 1626 took into partnership Abraham, a son of Matthieu, 
bom at Leiden in 1592. Abrahm died on the 14th of August 
1652, and Bonaventure about a month afterwards. The fame 
of the Elzevir editions rests chiefly on the works issued by this 
firm. Their Greek and Hebrew impressions are considered 
inferior to those of the Aldi and the Estiennes, but their small 
editions in izmo, i6mo and 24mo, for elegance of design, neat¬ 
ness, clearness and regularity of type, and beauty of paper, 
cannot be surpassed. Especially may be mentioned the two 
editions of the New Testament in Greek (‘H koh^ 

Novum Testamentum, Sic.,), published in 1624 and 1633, of which 
the latter is the more beautiful and the more sought after; 
the Psalterium Davidis, 1653; VirgUii opera, 1636; Terentii 
temediae, 1635 i<. but'the works which gave their press its chief 
celebrity are thisir collectiqnfof French authors on history and 
politics in a4mo. known under the name of the Petites 
R(publiquts,mi their series of Latin, French and Italian classics 
in small izmo. Jean, son of Abraham, bom in 1622, had since 


1647 been in partnership with his father and unde, and when 
they died Daniel, son of Bonaventure, bom in 1626, jomed him. 
Their partnership did not last more than two years, and alter 
its dissolution Jean carried on the busmess alone till his death 
in 1661. In 1654 Daniel joined his cousin Louis (the third of 
that name and son of the'’second Louis), who was bom in 1604, 
and had established a printing press at Amsterdam in 1638. 
From 1655 to 1666 they published a series of Latin classics 
in 8vo, cum noth variorum; Cicero in 4to; the Etymolopcon 
lintuae LaHnae; and a munificent Corpus juris civiUs in 
folm, 2 vols., 11^3. Louis died m 1670, and Daniel in 1680. 
Besides Bonaventure, another son of Matthieu, Isaac, bora in 
1593, established a printing press at Leiden, where he carried on 
business from 1616 to 1625 ; but none of his editions attained 
much fame. The last representatives of the Elzevir printers 
were Peter, grandson of Joost, udio from 1667 to 1675 was a 
bookseller at Utrecht, and printed seven or eight vedumes of 
little consequence; and Abraham, son of the first Abraham, 
who from 1681 to 171a was university printer at Leiden. 

Some of the Elzevir editions bear no other typographical mark 
than simply the words Apud Elzeverios, or Ex officina Elseveriana, 
under the rubrique of the town. But the majority tear one of 
their special devices, four of which are recognbed os in common 
use. Louis Elzevir, the founder of the family, usually adopted 
the arms of the United Provinces, an e^le on a cippus holding 
in its claws a sheaf of seven arrows, with the motto Coruordia 
res parvae crescunt. About 1620 the Leiden Elzevirs adopted 
a new device, known as “ the solitary,” and consisting of an 
elm tree, a fmitful vine and a man alone, with a motto Non 
solus. They also used another device, a palm tree witli the 
motto, Assurgo pressa. The Elzevirs of Amsterdam used for 
their principal device a figure of Minerva with owl, shield and 
olive tree, and the motto, Ne extra oleas. The earliest produc¬ 
tions of the Elzevir press are marked with an angel bearing a book 
and a scythe, and various other devices occur at different times. 
When the Elzevirs did not wish to put their name to their works 
they generally marked them with a sphere, but of course the 
mere fact that a work printed in the 17th century tears this 
mark is no proof that it is theirs. The total number of works 
of all kinds which came from the presses of the Elzevirs is given 
by Willems as 1608 ; there were also many forgeries. 

See ” Notice de la collection d'autcurs latins, franpais, et italiens, 
imprimee de format petit en 12, par les ElsOvicr," in Brunet's Manuel 
du librairi (Paris, 1820) ; A. de Reume, Recherches historiques, 
eMalogiques, et btbliugraphiques sur les Elsivier (Brussels, 1847); 
Paul Dupont, Histoire de I’imprinterie, in two vols. (Paris, 1854): 
Pieters, Annales de Vimprimerie Elsivirienue (2nd ed,, Ghent, 1S58): 
Walthcr, Les Elsiveriennes de la bibliothique imphiale de St-Piters- 
bourg (St Petersburg, 1864) ; Alphon.se Willems, Les Eleiviei 
(Brussels, 1880), with a history of the Elzevir family and tlicir 
printing establishments, a chronological list and detailed description 
of all words printed by them, their various typographical marks, 
and a plate illu-strating the types used by them ; Kelchner, Calalocus 
librorum ofjicinae Elsevirianae (Paris, 1880) ; Frick, Die Eleevirschen 
Kepubliken (Halle, 1892 ); Berghman, Etudes sur la bibliograpkie 
EleMrienne (Stockholm, 1885), and Nouvelles itudes, fi-c. (ib. 
1897). 

Sanation (tet. emanatio, from <-, out, manure, to flow), 
in philosophy and theology, the name of one of the three chief 
theories of existence,».«. of the relation between God and men— 
the One and the Many, the Universal and the Particular. This 
theory has teen propounded in many forms, but the central idea 
is that the universe of individuals consists of the involuntary 
“ outpourings ” of the ultimate divine essence. That essence 
is not only all-inclusive, but absolutely perfect, while the 
“ emanated ” individuals degenerate in proportion to the dt^yee 
of their distance from the essence. The existence of evil in 
opposition to the jierfect goodness of God, as thus explained, 
need not be attributed to God’s agency, inasmuch as the whole 
emanation-process is governed by necessary —as it were 
mechanical—laws, which may be compared to those of the 
physical universe. The doctrine of emanation is thus to be 
distinguished from the cosmogonic theory of Judaism and 
Christianity, which explains human existence as due to a 
single creative act of a moral agent. The God of Judaism and 
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Qiriitianity is essentially a person in close personal relation to 
his creatures; emanation is the denial of personality both for 
God and for man. The emanation'theory is to be contrasted, on 
the other hand* with the theory of evolution. The two theories 
are alike in so fur u both recognue the existence of individuals 
as due to a necessary process of diflbrentiation and a scale of 
existence. They differ, however, fundamentally in this respect, 
that, whereas evolution regards the process as from the mde- 
terminate lower towards the determinate higher, emanat ion 
regards it as from the highest to the indefinitely lower. 

There is considerable superficial similarity ^tween evolution 
and emanation, especially m their formal statements. The pro¬ 
cess of evolution from the indeterminate to the determinate is 
often expressed as a progress from the universal to the particular. 
Thus the primordial matter assumed by the early Greek physicists 
may be said to be the universal substance out of which pa^cular 
things arise. The dwtrine of emanation also regards the world 
as a process of particularization. Yet the resemblance is more 
apparent than real. The universal is, as Herbert Spencer 
remarked, a subjective idea, and the general forms, existing 
ante res, which play so prominent a part in Greek and medievid 
philosophy, do not in the least correspond to the homogeneous 
matter of the physical evolutionists. The one process is a logical 
operation, the other a physical. The theory of emanation, which 
had its source in certain moral and religious ideas, aims first of 
all at explaining the origin of mental or spiritual existence as 
an effluence from the divine and absolute spirit. In the next 
place, it seeks to account for the general laws of the world, for 
the universal forms of existence, as ideas which emanate from 
the Deity. By some it was developed into a complete philosophy 
of the world, in which matter itself is viewed as the lowest 
em^ation from the absolute. In this form it stands in sharp 
antithesis to the doctrine of evolution, both because the former 
views the world of particular things and events as essentially 
unreal and illusory, and because the latter, so far as it goes, 
looks on matter as eternal, and seeks to explain the general forms 
of things as we perceive them by help of simpler assumptions. 
In certain theories known as doctrines of emanation, only mental 
existence is referred to the absolute source, while matter is 
viewed as eternal and distinct from the divine nature. In this 
form the doctrine of emanation approaches certain forms of the 
evolution theory (see Evolution). 

The doctrine of emanation is correctly described as of oriental 
origin. It appears in various forms in Indian philosophy, and 
is the characteristically oriental element in s3mcrotic systems like 
Neoplatonism and Gnosticism. None the less it is easy to find 
it in embryo in the speculations of the essentially European 
philosophers of Greece. Plato, whose philosophy was strongly 
opposed to the evolution theory, distinctly inclines to the emana¬ 
tion idea in his doctrine that each particular thing is what it is 
in virtue of a pre-existent idea, and that the particulars are the 
lowest in the scale of existence, at the head of, or above, which 
is the idea of the good. The view of Xenocrates is based on the 
same ideas. Or again, we may compare the Stoic doctrine 
of drroppouu (literally “ emanations ”) from the divine essence. 
It is, however, only in the last eclectic period of Greek philosophy 
that the emanation doctrine was definitely established in the 
doctrines, e.g. Plotinus. 

See especiaily articles Evolution, Neoplatonism, Gnosticism. 

BHANDEL L [Portuguese Manoel] (1469-1521), fourteenth 
king of Portugal, surnamed the Happy, knight of the Garter 
and of the Golden Fleece, was the son of Duke Ferdinand of Vizeu 
and of Beatrice of Beja, grandchildren of John I. of Portugal. 
He was bom at Alcochete on the 3rd of May 1469, or, according 
to Barbosa Machado, on the 1st of June. His early education 
was directed by a Sicilian named Cataldo. In 1495 he became 
king in succession to his cousin John II. In 1497 he married 
Isabella, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of C^tile, who had 
previously been married to Alphonso, the heir of John II. She 
died in Ae next year in giving birth to a son named Miguel, 
who until his death two years later was considered heir to the 
entire Iberian Peninsula. Emanuel’s next wife was Maria, 


another daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, whom he married in 
1500. Two of their (Mdren, John and Henry, later became kings 
of Pmtugal. Maria died in 1516, and in 151S her niece Leonora, 
a sister of the emperor Charlre V., became Emanuel's third wife. 
Emanud’s reign is notewortiiy fw the continuance of the Portu¬ 
guese discoveries and the extension of their chain of tradiiffi-posts, 
Vasco da Gama’s opening an all-sea route to India, Cural’s 
lading in Brazil, Corte-Real’s voyage to Labrador, the explora¬ 
tion of the Indian seas and the opening of commercial relations 
with Persia and China, bringing Portu^ international promin¬ 
ence, colonial pre-eminence and a hitherto Unparalleled degree 
of lutional _ prosperity. His intense rdigious zeal variously 
maniftyted itself in his persecutions of the Jews, whom at the 
beginning of his reign he had been disposed to tolerate, his 
strenuous endeavours to promote an international crusade 
against the Tutys, his eager missionary enterprise throughout 
his new possessions, and his erection of twenty-six monasteries 
and two cathedrals, including the stately monastic church of 
the Jeron5rmos at Belem (see Lisbon). His jealously despotic 
chai^ter was accentuated by the enormous increase the Indies 
furnished to Us personal weUth, and exemplified in his assump¬ 
tion of new titles and in a magnificent embassy to Pope Leo X, 
He died at Lisbon on the 13th of December 1521. 

The liest authorities for the history of Emanuel's reign are the 
contemporary i6th-centary Chronica d’el Rei D, Manotl, by Damiao 
de Goes, and De rebus Emanuelis, by J. Osorio. El Rei D. Manoel, 
by M. B. Branco (Lisbon, 1888), is a valuable but ill-arranged bio¬ 
graphy. See also the OrdenafSes do S. R. D. Manoel (Coimbra 
Umversity Press, 1797). For further bibliography see BarboM 
Machado, Bibliographica Lusiiana, vol. iii. pp. 161-166. 

EMBALHINQ (Gr. fidKo-afiov, balsam; Ger. Einbtdsamiren; 
Fr. embaurnemerti), the art of preparing dead bodies, chiefly by the 
use of medicaments, in order to preserve them from putrefaction 
and the attacks of insects. The ancient Egyptians carried the 
art to great perfection, and embalmed not only human beings, 
but cats, crocodiles, ichneumons, and other sacred animals. 
It was at one time suggested that the origin of embalming in 
Egypt was to be traced to a want of fuel for the purpose of crema¬ 
tion, to the inadvisability or at some times impossibility of burial 
in a soil annually disturbed by the inundation of the Nile, and to 
the necessity, for sanitary reasons, of preventing the decom¬ 
position of the bodies of the dead when placed in open sepulchres. 
As, however, the corpses of the embalmed must have constituted 
but a small proportion of the aggregate mass of animal matter 
daily to be disposed of, the above explanation would in any case 
be far from satisfactory; and there is no doubt (see Mummy) 
that embalming originated in the idea of preserving the body 
for a future life. According to W. H. Prescott, it was a belief 
in a resurrection of the body that led the ancient Peruvians to 
preserve the air-dried corpses of their dead with so much solici¬ 
tude (see Conquest of Peru, bk. i. chap. iii.). And J. C. Prichard 
(Egyptian Mythology, p. 200) properly compared the Egyptian 
practity with the views which rendered " the Greeks and Romans 
so anxious to perform the usual rites of sepulture to their departed 
warriors, namely, . . . that these solemnities expedited the 
journey of the soul to the appointed region, where it was to re¬ 
ceive judgment for its former deeds, and to have its future doom 
fixed accordingly.” It has been supposed by some that the 
discovery of the preservation of bodies interred in saline soils 
may have been tiie immediate origin of embalming in Egypt. 
In that country certain classes of the Community were specially 
appointed for the practice of the art. Joseph, we are told in 
Gen. 1 . 2, “ commanded his servants the phy.sicians to embalm 
his father.” 

Herodotus (ii. 86) gives an account of three of the methods of 
embalming followed by the Egyptians. The most expensive ■of 
these, which cost a talent of silver (£243: 158.), was as follows. 
The brains were in part removed through the nostrils by means 
of a tent iron implement, and in part by the mjection of drugs. 
The intestines having been drawn out through an incision in 
the left side, the abdomen was cleansed with p^-wine, and 
filled with myrrh, cassia and other materials, and the opening 
was sewed up. Tliis done, the body was steeped seventy days 
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in a solution of litron or natron.- Diodorus (i. 91) relates that 
the cutter (ropmrxi'frTijs) appointed to make the incision m the 
flank for the removal of the mtestines, as soon as he had performed 
his office, was pursued with stones and curses by those about 
him, it bang held by the Egyptians a detestable thing to commit 
any violence or inflict a wound on the body. After the steeping, 
the body was washed, and handed over to the swathers, a 
peculiar class of the lowest order of priests, called by Plutarch 
ckolchyUu, by whom it was bandaged in gummed cloth; it was 
then ready for the coffin. Mummies thus prepared were con¬ 
sidered to represent Osiris. In another method of embalming, 
costing twenty-two minae (about £90), the abdomen was injected 
with “ cedar-tree pitch ” (KtSpia), which, as it would seem from 
Pliny (Nat. Hist. xvi. 21), was the liquid distillate of the pitch- 
pine. This is stated by Herodotus to have had a corrosive 
and .solvent action on the viscera. After injection the body 
was steeped a certainmumber of days in natron ; the contents 
of the abdomen were allowed to escape; and the process was 
then complete. The pneparation of the bodies of the poorest 
consisted simply in placing them in natron for seventy days, 
after a previous rinsing of the abdomen with “ syrmaea.” The 
material principally used in the costlier modes of embalming 
appears to have been asphalt; wax was more rarely employed. 
In some cases embalming seems to have been effected by im¬ 
mersing the body in a bath of molten bitumen. Tanning also 
was resorted to. Occasionally the viscera, after treatment, 
were in part or wholly replaced in the body, together with wax 
figures of the four genii of Amenti. More commonly they were 
embalmed in a mixture of sand and asphalt, and buried in vases, 
or canofi, placed near the mummy, the abdomen being filled 
with chips and sawdust of cedar and a small quantity of natron. 
In one jar were placed the stomach and large intestine; in 
mother, the small intestines; in a third, the lungs and heart; 
in a fourth, the gall-bladder and liver. Porphyry {De ahsiinentia, 
iv. 10) mentions a custom of enclosing the intestines in a box 
and consigning them to the Nile, after a prayer uttered by 
one of the embalmers, but his statement is regarded by Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson as unworthy of belief. The body of Nero’s wife 
Poppaea, contrary to the usage of the Romans, was not burnt, 
but as customary among other nations with the bodies of poten¬ 
tates, was honoured with embalmment (see Tacitus, Ann. xvi. 6). 
The body of Alexander the Great is said to have been embalmed 
with honey (Statius, Silv. iii. 2. 117), and the same material 
was used to preserve the corpse of Agesipolis 1 . during its con- 
veymee to Sparta for burial. Herodotus states (iii. 24) that the 
E^opians, in embalming, dried the body, rubbed it with 
gypsum (or chalk), and, having painted it, placed it in a block 
of some transparent substance. The Guanches, the aborigines 
of the Canaries, employed a mode of embalming similar to that 
of the Egyptians, filling the hollow caused by the removal of the 
viscera with salt and an absorbent vegetable powder (see Bory 
de .Saint Vincent, Hssais sur Us ties Fortunies, r8o3, p. 495). 
Embalming was still in vogue among the Egyptians in the time 
of St Augustine, who says that they termed mummies gabbarae 
(Serm. 120, cap. 12). 

In modern times numeroL.s methods of embalming have been 
practised. Dr Frederick Ruysch of Amsterdam (1665-1717) is 
said to have utilized alcohol for this purpose. By William 
Hunter e.ssential oils, alcohol, cinnabar, camphor, saltpetre 
and pitch or rosin were employed, and the final desiccation of 
the body was effected by means of roasted gypsum placed in its 
coffin. J. P. Boudet (1778-1849) embalmed with tan, salt, 
asphalt and Peruvian bark, camphor, cinnamon and other 
aromatics and corrosive sublimate. The last-mentioned drug, 
chloride and sulphate of zinc, acetate and sulphate of alumina, 
and creasote and carbolic acid have all been recommended by 
various modem embalmers. 

See MuMSnr; Louis Penicher, Traiti des emhaumements (Paris, 
1669); S. Blaaaasdi'AnaUmia letormata, tl de beUsamatione nova 
methoius (Lugd. Bat., 169 ^) ^Th omas Greenhill, The Art 0/ C«- 

■ Neutral carbonate of sodium, NojCO,, found at the nation lakes 
in the Libyan desert, and at El Hege, in Upper Egypt. 


balming (Ixindon, 170J); J. N. Marjolin, Manuel d'analomie (Paris, 
1810); Pettigrew, History of Mummies (Ixindon, 1834); Gannal, 
Traiti d'embaumements (Paris, 1^8; 2nd ed., 1841); Magnus, 
Das Einbalsamiren der Leichen (Brunsw., 1839); Sucquet, Em- 
baumement (Paris, 1872); Lessley, Embalming (Toledo, Ohio, 1884); 
Myers, Textbook of Embalming (Springfield, Ohio, 1900); Rawlinson, 
Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 141 ; * G. Elliot Smith, A Contribution to the 
Study of Mummification in Egypt (Cairo, 1906). 

EMBANKMENT, in engineering, a mound of earth or stone, 
usually narrow in comparison wi& its length, artificially raised 
above the prevailing level of the ground. Embankments serve 
for two mam classes of purpose. ( 5 n the one hand, they are used 
to preserve the level of railways, canals and roads, in cases where 
a valley or piece of low-lying ground has to be crossed. On the 
otha, they are employed to stop or limit the flow of water, 
either constituting the retaining wells of reservoirs constructed 
in connexion with water-supply schemes, or protecting low-lying 
tracts of land from river floods or the encroachments of the sea. 
The word embankment has thus come to be used for the muss of 
material, faced and supported by a stone wall and protected by 
a parapet, placed along the banks of a river where it passes 
through a city, whether to guard against floods or to gain 
additiubal space. Such is the Thames Embankment in London, 
which carries a broad roadway, while under it runs the Under¬ 
ground ra'lway. In this sense an embankment is distinguished 
from a quay, though the mechanical construction may be the 
same, the latter word being confined to places where ships are 
loaded and unloaded, thus differing from the French quai, 
which is used both of embankments and quays, e.g. the Quais 
along the Seine at Paris. 

EMBARGO (a Spanish word meaning “ stoppage ”), in inter¬ 
national law, the detention by a .state of vessels within its ports 
as a measure of public, as distinguished from private, utility. 
In practice it serves as a mode of coercing a weaker state. In 
the middle ages war, being regarded as a complete rupture 
between belligerent states, operated as a suspension of all respect 
for the person and property of private citizens; an article of 
Magna Carta (1215) provided that “ ... if there shall be found 
any such merchants in our land in the beginning of a war, they 
shall be attached, without damage to their bodies or goods, 
until it may he known unto us, or our Chief Justiciary, how our 
merchants are treated who happen to be in the country which 
is at war with us ; and if ours be safe there, theirs shall be safe 
in our lands ” (art. 48). 

Embaj^foes in anticipation of war have long since fallen into 
disuse, and it is now customary on the outbreak of war for the 
belligerents even to grant a respite to the enemy’s trading 
vessels to leave their ports at the outbreak of war, so tliat neither 
ship nor cargo is any longer exposed to embargo. This has Ijeen 
confirmed in one of the Hague Conventions of 1907 (convention 
relative to the status of enemy mercliant ships at the outbreak 
of hostilities, Oct. 18, 1907), which provides that “ when a 
merchant ship belonging to one of the belligerent powers is at 
the commencement of hostilities in an enemy port, it is desirable 
that it should be allowed to depart freely, either immediately, 
or after a reasonable number of days of grace, and to proceed, 
after being furnished with a pass, direct to its port of destination, 
or any other port indicated ” (art. 1). The next article of the 
same convention limits the option apparently granted by the 
use of the word “ desirable,” providing that “ a merchant ship 
unable, owing to circumstances of force majeure, to leave the 
enemy port within the period contemplated (in the previous 
article), or which was not allowed to leave, cannot be confiscated. 
The belligerent may only detain it, without compensation, but 
subject to the obligation of restoring it after the war, or requisi¬ 
tion it on payment of compensation ” (art. 2). (T. Ba.) 

EMBASSY, the office of an ambassador, or, more generally, 
the mission on which an ambassador of one power is sent to 
another, or the body of official personages attached to such a 
mission, whether temporary or permanent. Hence “ embassy ” 
is often quite loosely used of any mission, diplomatic or other¬ 
wise. The word is also used of the official residence of an 
ambassador. “ Embassy ” was originally “ ambassy,” the form 
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a&ed in tht i7tb century, but by the time of Johnson considered 
quite obsolete. " Amb^y ” is from the 0 . Fr. ambatsie, 
derived through such forms as the Port, ambassada, Ital. am- 
basciata from a lost Med. Lat ambactiaia, ambactiare, to go on 
a mission. (See further Akbassacor, Extekkitokiautv and 
Diplomacy.) * 

BMBEIt DAYS and BMBSR WEEKS, the four seasons set 
apart by the Western Church for specisd prayer and fasting, 
and the ordination of dergy, known m the medieval Church as 
guatuor tempora, or jefunia quatuor tmporum. The Ember 
weeks are the complete weeks next following Holy Cross day 
(September 14), St Lucy’s day (December 13), the first Sunday 
in Lent and Whitsun day. The Wednesdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays of these weeks are the Ember days distinctively, the 
foUon^ Sundays being the days of ordination. These dates 
are given in the following memorial distich with a frank in¬ 
difference to quantity and metre— 

“ Vult Crux, Lucia, Cinis, Charismata dia 
Quod det vota pia quarta sequens feria,” 

The word has been derived from the A.S. ymb-rm, a circuit or 
revolution (from ymb, around, and rennen, to run); or by process 
of agglutination and phonetic decay, exemplified by the Ger. 
quaiember, Dutch quatertmper and Dan. Iwatember, from the 
Lat. quatuor tempora. The occurrence of the Anglo-Saxon com¬ 
pounds ymhren-tid, ymbren-oeucan, ymbren-feestan, ymbren-dagas 
for Ember tide, weeira, fasts, days, favours die former derivation, 
which is also confirmed by the use of the word imbren in the acts 
of the council of .iEnham, a.d. 1009 (“ jejunia quatuor tempora 
quae imbren vocant ”). It corresponds also with Pope Leo the 
Great’s definition, “ jejunia ecclesiastica per totius anni circulum 
distributa.” 

The observance of the Ember days is confined to the Western 
Church, and had its origin as an eccle.siastical ordinance in Rome. 
They were probably at first merely the fasts preparatory to the 
three great festivals of Christmas, Easter and Pentecost. A 
fourth was subsequently added, for the sake of symmetry, to 
make them correspond with the four seasons, and they became 
known as the jejunium vernum, aesiivum, autumnale and hiemale, 
so that, to quote Pope Leo’s words, “ the law of abstinence 
might apply to every season of the year.” An earlier mention 
of these fasts, as four in number—the first known—is in the 
writings of Philastrius, bishop of Brescia, in the middle of the 
4th century. He also connects them with the great Christian 
festivals {De kaeres. 119). In Leo’s time, a.d. 440-461, 
Wednesday, Friday and Saturday were already the days of 
special observance. From Rome the Ember days gradually 
spread through the whole of Western Christendom. Uniformity 
of practice, however, was of somewhat slow growth. Neither 
in Gaul nor Spain do they seem to have been generally recognized 
much before the 8th century. Their introduction into Britain 
apfiears to have been earlier, dating from Augustine, a.d. 597, 
acting under the authority of Gregory the Great. TTie general 
period of the four fasts being roughly fixed, the precise date 
appears to have varied considerably, and in some cases to 
have lost its connexion with the festivals altogether. The Ordo 
Romanus fixes the spring fast in the first week of March (then 
the first month); the summer fast in the second week of June ; 
the autumnal fast in the third week of September; and the winter 
fast in the complete week next before Christmas eve. Other 
regulations prevailed in different countries, until the incon¬ 
veniences arising from the want of uniformity led to the rule 
now observed being laid down under Pope Urban II. as the law 
of the church, in the councils of Piacenza and Qermont, a.d. 1095. 

The present role which fixes the ordination of clei^y in the 
Ember weeks cannot be traced farther back than the time of 
Pope Gelasius, a.d. 492-496. In the early ages of the church 
ordinations took place at any season of the year whenever 
necessity required. Gelasius is stated by ritual writers to have 
been the first who limited them to these particular times, the 
special solemnity of the season being in all probability the cause 
of the selection. The rule once introduced commended itself 
to the mind of the church, and its observance spread. We find 
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it laid down m tiie pontificate of Ardibishop Eqgbert of York, 
Ajt. 732-766, and referred to as a canonical rule m a capitulary 
. of C^rlemagne, and it was finally established as a law of the 
church in the pontificate of Gregory .VII., e, 1085. 

AuTBOXiTias.-^Muratori, Dissert, de jeirm. quat. temp., c. vii., 
anecdot. tom. ii. p. 262 ; Bingham, AttHq. of the Christ. Church, 
bk. iv. ch. vi. § 6 , ok. xxi. ch. U. 1-7; Binterin, DenhwHrdieheiten, 
vol. v. parf 2, pp. 133 ff.; Augusri, Hattdbuch der christiich. Jrchdol. 
vol. i. p. 465, in. p. 4*. .! {E. V.) 

EMBEZZLEHENT (A.-Fr. embesCement, from besder or 
besiUier, to destroy), m English law, a peculiar, form of theft, 
which is distinguished from the ordinary crime.in two points 

(1) It is committed by a person who is in tihe position of clerk 
or servant to the owner of the property stoUm 5 and (2) the 
property when stolen is in the possession of such dark or servant 
The definition of embezzlement as a special form of theft arose 
out of the difficulties caused by the legal doctrine that to con¬ 
stitute larceny the property must be taken out of the possession 
of the owner. Servants and others were thus able to steal with 
impunity goods entrusted to them by their masters. A statute 
of Henry VIII. (1529) was passed to meet this case; and it 
enacted that it should be fdony m servants to convert to their 
own use caskets, jewels, money, goods or chattels delivered 
to them by their masters. “ This act,” says Sir J. F. Stephen 
{General View of the Criminal Late of England), “ assisted by 
certain subtleties according to which the possession of the servant 
was taken under particular circumstances to be the possession 
of the master, .so that the servant by converting the goods to his 
own use took them out of his own possession qua servant (which 
was his master’s possession) and put them into his own possession 
qua ^ief (which was a felony), was considered suffident for 
practical purposes for more than aoo years.” In 1799 a derk 
who had converted to his own use a cheque paid across the 
counter to him by a customer of his master was held to be not 
guilty of felony; and in the same year an act was passed, which, 
meeting the difficulty in such cases, enacted that if any clerk 
or servant, or any person employed as derk or servant, should, 
by virtue of such employment, receive or take into his possession 
any money, bonds, bills, &c., for or in the name or on account 
of his employers, and should fraudulently embezzle the same, 
every such offender should be deemed to have stolen the same. 
The same definition is substantially repeated in a Consolidation 
Act passed in 1827. Numberless difficulties of interpretation 
arose under those acts, e.g. as to the meaning of “ clerk or 
servant,” as to the difference between theft and embezzlement, 
&c. 

The law now in force, or the Larceny Act 1861, defines the 
offence thus (section 68):—“ Whosoever, being a derk or servant, 
or being employed for the purpose or in the capacity of a clerk 
or servant, shall fraudulently embezzle any chattel, money or 
valuable security which sh^l be delivered to or received or 
taken into pwssession by him for or in the name or on the account 
of his master or employer, or any piart thereof, shall be deemed 
to have feloniously stolen the same from his master or employer, 
although such chattel, money or security was not received mto 
the possession of such master or employer otherwise than by 
the actual possession of his derk, servant or other person so 
employed, and being convicted thereof shall be liable, at the 
discretion of the court, to be kept in penal ser\’itude for any time 
not exceeding fourteen years, and not less than three years,” 
or imprisonment with or without hard labour for not more than 
two years. To constitute the offence thus described three things 
must concur:—(i) The offender must be a derk or servant; 

(2) he must receive into his possession some chattel on behalf 
of his master; and (3) he must fraudulently embezzle the same. 
A clerk or servant has been defined to be a pierson bound either 
by an express contract of service or by conduct implying such a 
contract to obey the orders and submit to the control of his 
master in the transaction of the business which it is his duty as 
such derk or servant to transact. (Stephen’s Digest of the 
Criminal Late, Art. 309.) 

The Larceny Act 1901, amending sections 75 and 76 of the 
Larceny Act 1861, also describes similar offences on the part of 
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peraons, not being clerics or servants, to which the name embezzle¬ 
ment is not uncommonljr applied. The act makes the offence 
of fraudulently misappropriati:^ property entrusted to a person 
by another, or received by him on behalf of another a mis¬ 
demeanour punishable by penal servitude for a term not 
exceeding seven years, or to imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, for a term hot exceeding two years. So also trustees 
fraudulently disposing of trust property, and directors of com¬ 
panies fraudulently apprc^riating the company’s property or 
keeping fraudulent accounts, or wilfully destroying books or 
publishing fraudulent statements, are misdemeanants punish¬ 
able in the same way. 

In the United States the law of embezzlement is founded 
mainly on the English statute passed in 1799, but the statutes 
of most states are so framed that larceny indudes embezzlement. 
The latter is sometimes denominated statutory larceny. The 
punishment varies in file different states, otherwise there is little 
substantive difference in the laws of the two countries. 

Statutes have been passed in some states providing that 
one indicted for larceny may be convicted of embezzlement. 
But it is doubtful whether such statutes are valid where the 
constitution of the state provides that the accused must be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusation against him. 
(See also Larceny.) 

EMBLEM (Gr. something put in or inserted, from 

c/ijSdkXfiv, to throw in), a word originally applied in Greek and 
Latin {emblema) to a raised or inlaid ornament on vases and other 
vessels, &c., and also to mosaic or tessellated work. It is in 
English coi^ned to a symbolical representation of some object, 
paraculaily when used as a badge or heraldic device. 

EMBLEMENTS (from 0 . Fr. emblavence de bled, i.e. com 
sprung up above ground), a term applied in English law to the 
com and other crops of the earth which are produced annually, 
not spontaneously, but by labour and industry. Emblements 
belong therefore to the class of fructus industriaUs, or “ industrial 
growing crops ” (Sale of Goods Act 1893, § 62). They include 
not only com and grain of all kinds, but everything of an artificial 
and annual profit that is produced by labour and manuring, 
e.g. hemp, flax, h^s, potatoes, artificial grasses like clover, 
but not fruit growing on trees, which come under the general 
rule guieguid plantalur solo, solo eedit. Emblements are included 
withm the definition of goods in s. 62 of the Sale of Goods Act 
1893. Where an estate of uncertain duration terminates un¬ 
expectedly by the death of the tenant, or some other event due 
to no fault of his own, the law gives to the personal representative 
the profits of crops of this nature as compensation for the tilling, 
manuring and sowing of the land. If the estate, although of 
uncertain duration, is determined by the tenant’s own acts, 
the right to emblements does not arise. The right to emble¬ 
ments has become of no importance in England since 1851, 
when it was provided by the Landlord and Tenant Act 1851 (s. i) 
that any tenant at rack-rent, whose lease was determined by 
the death or cesser of the estate, of a landlord entitled only for 
his life, or for any other uncertain interest, shall, instead of 
emblements, be entitled to hold the lands until the expiration 
of the current year of his tenancy. The right to emblements still 
exists, however, in favour of (a) a tenant not within the Landlord 
and Tenant Act 1851, whose estate determines by an event 
which could not be foreseen, (b) the executor, as against the heir 
of the owner in fee of land in his own occupation, (r) an execution 
creditor under a writ directing seizure of goods and chattels. 
A person entitled to emblements may enter upon the lands after 
the determination of the tenancy for the purpose of cutting 
and carrying away the crops. EmUements are Uable to distress 
by the landlord for arrears of rent, or rent during the period of 
holding on under the act'of 1851 (the Distress for Kent Act 1737 ; 
see Bullen on Distress, 4th ed., 1893). 

The term “ embkments ” is unknown in Scots law, but the 
heir or representative of a life-rent tenant, a liferenter of lands, 
has an analogous right to rei^ the crop (on paying a proportion 
of the rent) and a right to recompense for latwur in tilling the 
ground. The Landlord and Tenant Act 1851 (s. i) was in force 


in Ireland till i860, when it was replaced by the Land Act i860, 
which gave to the tenant an almost identical right to emblements 
(*- 34 )< 

In the United States the English common law of emblements has 
been gperally preserved. In North Carolina there has been 
legislation on the lines of the English Landlord and. Tenant Act 
1851. In some states the tenant is entitled to compensation 
alw from the penon succeeding to the possession. 

Under the Frriich Code Civil, the outgoing tenant is entitled to 
convenient housing for the consumption of his fodder and for the 
harvests remaining to be cot in (art. 1777). The same rule is in 
force in Belgium (Code Civil, art. 1777); and in Holland (Civil Code, 
art. 1635) and Spain (art. 1578). Similar rights are secured to ihe 
tenant under the German Civil Code (arts. 592 et seq.). French 
law is in force in Mauritius. The common law of England and the 
Landlord and Tenant Act i8ji (14 & 15 Viet. c. 23, s. 1) arc in 
force in many of the British colonies acquired by settlement. In 
other colonies they have been recognized by statute («.g. Victoria, 
Landlord and Tenant Act 1890, No. 1108, ss. 45-48: Tasmania, 
Landlord and Tenant Act 1874, 38 Viet. No. 12). 

Authorixibs.—E nglish I.aw: Fawcett on the Law of Landlord 
and Tenant (3rd ed., London, 1905); Foi, Landlord and Tenant 
(4th ed., London, 1907). Scots Law: Bell’s Principles (loth ed., 
Edinburgh, 1899), Irish l.aw; Noland and Kanes, Statutes relating 
to the Law of Landlord and Tenant in Ireland (loth ed.), by Kelly 
(Dublin, 1898). American Law; Stimson, American Statute Law 
(Boston, 1886); BouWer, Law Dictionary, ed. by Rawle (Boston 
and London, 1897); Ruling Cases (London and Boston, 1894-1901), 
tit. “ Emblements " (American Notes). (A. W. R.) 

EMBOSSING, the art of producing raised portions or patterns 
on the surface of metal, leather, textile fabrics, cardboard, paper 
and similar substances. Strictly speaking, the term is applicable 
only to raised impressions produced by means of engraved dies 
or plates brought forcibly to bear on the material to be embossed, 
by various means, according to tlie nature of the substance 
acted on. Thus raised patterns produced by carving, chiselling, 
casting and chasing or hammering are excluded from the range 
of embossed work. Embossing supplies a convenient and ex¬ 
peditious medium for producing elegant ornamental effects in 
many distinct industries; and especially in its relations to paper 
and cardboard its applications are varied and important. Crests, 
monograms, addresses, &c., are embossed on paper and envelopes 
from dies set in small handscrew presses, a force or counter-die 
being prepared in leather faced with a coating of gutta-percha. 
The dies to be used for plain embossing are generally cut deeper 
than those intended to be used with colours. Colour embossing 
is done in two ways—the first and ordinary kind that in which the 
ink is applied to the raised portion of the design. The colour 
in this case is spread on the die with a brush and the whole 
surface is carefully cleaned, leaving only ink in the depressed 
parts of the engraving. In the second variety—called cameo 
embossing—the colour is applied to the flat parts of the design 
by means of a small printing roller, and the letters or design in 
relief is left uncoloured. In embossing large ornamental designs, 
engraved plates or electrotypes therefrom are employed, the 
force or counterpart being composed of mill-board faced with 
gutta-percha. In working these, powerful screw-presses, in 
principle like coining or medal-striking presses, are employed. 
Embossing is also most extensively practised for ornamental 
purposes in the art of bookbinding. The blocked ornaments on 
cloth covers for books, and the blockmg or imitation tooling on 
the cheaper kinds of leather work, are effected by means of 
powerful embossing or arming presses. (See Book-binding.) 
For impressing embossed patterns on wall-papers, textiles of 
various kinds, and felt, cylinders of copper, engraved with the 
patterns to be raised, are employed, and these are mounted in 
calender frames, in which they press against rollers having 
a yielding surface, or so constructed that depressions in the 
engraved cylinders fit into corresponding elevations in those 
against which they press. The operations of embossing and 
colour printing are also sometimes effected together in a modifica¬ 
tion of the ordinary cylinder printing machine used in calico- 
printing, m which it is only necessary to introduce suitably 
engraved cylinders. For many purposes the embossmg rolleis 
must be maintained at a high temperature while in operation; 
and they are heated either by steam, by gas jets, or by the 
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Plate I. 
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V'la. f>.-J>ANEL OF I’ETIT-J’OINT EMBROIDERY, WITH'A REl’RESENTATION OF COURTLY FIUURES IN A LANDSCAPE. 

English work ol tlic end of tlie roign of Oiicon Elizalirlh. Seale: Jth. 



ITg. 7.—PORTION OF THE “ BAVEUX TAPESTRY,” A BAND OF EMBROIDERY WITH THE STORY OF IHh. 
NORMAN CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. In the museum at Baveux, nth century work. Scale: ith. 
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Fig. 8 II.VNflINC OF WOOl.l.KN CLOTH, KMKROIDERED WITH TllF. FIVE WISE AND THE FIVE FOOT.ISH VIRGINS. 

German work, dated 1508. Seale: Vjtlr 



Fig. y—PORTION OF THE ORITIREV OF THE " SYON COPE,' EMBROIDERED WITH SHIELDS OF ARMS. 
The cope, lormerly in the monastery o( Syon ncir Isleworth, is now in the Victoria and .Mberl Mnseiim 
Emihsli work ol the i pli century. Sc,ilc: /’.iths. 



Fig. 10. -l-ORTION OF A BAND OF l.OOSE LINEN, EMBROIDERED IN WHITE THREAD WITH FIGURES AND ANIMALS. 

German work ot the later part o( the J4th century. Scale: |ths. 
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introduction' of i«l-hot irons within them. The stamped or method is uaed^ the pttems beii^ wrought upon the warp 
struck ornaments in sheet metal,used especially in connexion with threads of the ground, instead of upon the finished web or woven 
the brass pd Britannia->m^ trades, are obtained by a process mate:^. Su(£ a process, generally supplonoited, as in this 
of embossing—hard steel dies with forces or counterparts of soft case,'by a fetr stitches of fine needlework, was still in common 
metal being used in their production. A kind of embossed use at a far later time. The largest of the three fragments 
ornament is formed on the surface of soft wood by first compress- at Cairo hews, in addition to rows of lotus flowers and p^iyrus 
ing imd consequently sinking the 
parts intended to be embossed, then 
planing the whole surface level, after 
which, when the wood is placed in 
water, the previously depressed por¬ 
tion swells up and rises to its original 
level. Thus an embossed pattern 
is produced which may be subse¬ 
quently sharpened and finished by 
the ordinary process of carving (see 
Chasing and Repouss^:). 

EMBHACERY (from tlie 0 . Fr. 
embraseour, an embracer,».«. one who 
excites or instigates, literally one who 
sets on fire, from mbraser, to kindle 
a fire; “ embrace,” r.<. to hold or 
clasp in the arms, is from 0 . Fr. em¬ 
bracer, Lat. in and bracchia, arms), in 
law, the attempting to influence a 
juryman corruptly to give his verdict 
in favour of one side or the other in 
a trial, by promise, persuasions, en- , 
treaties, money, entertainments and * 
the like. It is an offence both at 
common law and by statute, and 
punishable by fine and imprison¬ 
ment. As a statutory offence it dates 
h.ir't tn t ifin 'Pho nffonri- io rnmnlptp ^ ■—Fragment of a linen robe, found in the tomb of Tethmosis (Thothmes) IV. at Thebes, 

, , ^ ■ j' t Vi K ^ Cairo Museum. The cartouche has the name of Amenophis (Amenhotep) II. 



whether any verdict has been given 
or not, and whether the verdict is in 


(c. 15th century n.c.). 


accordance with the weight of evidence or otherwise. The person 
making the attempt, and any juryman who consents, are equally 
punishable. The false verdict of a jury, whether occasioned 
by embracery or otlierwise, was formerly considered criminal, 
and jurors were severely punished, being proceeded against 
by writ of attaint (f.v.). The Juries Act of 1825, in abolishing 
'writs of attaint, made a special exemption as regards jurors 
guilty of embracery (§ 61). Prosecution for the offence has been 
so extremely rare that when a case occurred in 1891 (li. v. Baker, 
113, Cent. Crim. Ct. Sess. Pap. 374) it was stated that no pre¬ 
cedent could be found for the indictment. The defendant was 
fined £200, afterwards reduced to £100. 

EMBRASURE, in architecture, the opening in a battlement 
between the two raised solid portions or merlons, sometimes 
called a crenelle (see Battlement, Crenelle) ; also the splay 
of a window, ' 

EMBROIPERT (M.E. embrouderie, from 0 . Fr. embroder. 
Mod. Fr. broder), the ornamentation of textile fabrics and other 
materials with needlework. The beginnings of the art of em¬ 
broidery probably date back to a very primitive stage in the 
history of all peoples, since plain stitching must have been 
one of the earliest attainments of mankind, and from that it is 
but a short step to decorative needlework of some kind. The 
discovery of needles among the relics of Swiss lake-dwellings 
shows that their primitive inhabitants were at least acquainted 
with the art of stitching. 

In concerning ourselves solely with those periods of which ex¬ 
amples survive, we must pass over a wide gap and b^in with the 
anciently-civilized land of Egypt. The sandy soil and dry climate 
of that country ha've led to the preservation of woven stuffs and 
embroideries of unique historic interest. The principal, and by 
far the earliest, kimwn pieces which have a bearing on the present 
subject, found in 1903 in the tomb of Tethmosis (Thoutmdsis, 
or Thothmes) W. at Thebes, are now in the Cairo Museum. 
There are three fragments, entirely of linen, in'wrought 'with 
patterns in blue, red, green and black (fig. l). A kind of tapestiy 


inflorescences, a cartouche containing the name of Amenophis 
(Amenhotep) II. (e. 15th century B.c.); another is inwrought 
with the name of Tethmosis III. {c. i6th century a.r.).* 

No other embroidered stuffs which can be assigned to so early 
a date have hitherto come to Ught in the Nile valley (nor indeed 
elsewhere), and the student who ■wishes to gain a fuller knowledge 
of the textile patterns of the ancient Egyptians must be referred 
to the wall-paintings and sculptured reliefs which have been 
preserved in considerable numbers. 

From the ancient civilizations of Babylon and Assyria no frag¬ 
ments of embroideiy, nor even of woven stuffs, have come down 
to us. The fine series of wall-reliefs from Nineveh in the British 
Museum give some idea of the geometrical and floral (latterns 
and diapers which adorned the robes of the ancient Assyrians. 
The discovery of the ruins of the palace of Darius I. (521- 
485 B.c.) at Susa in 1885 has thrown some light upon the textile 
art of tiie ancient Persians. They evidently owed much to the 
nations whoni they had supplanted. The famous relief from this 
palace (now in the Louvre) represents a procession of archers, 
wearing long robes covered witii small diaper patterns, perhaps ’■ 
of embroidery. 

The exact significance of the words used in the book of Exodus 
in describing the robes of Aaron (ch. xxviii.) and the bangings 
and ornaments of the Tabernacle (ch; xxvi.) cannot be deter¬ 
mined, and the “ broidered work ” of the prophecy of Ezekiel 
(ch. xxvii.) at a later time is also of uncertain meaning. It seems 
likely that much of this ancient work was of the tapestry class, 
such as we have found in the early fragments from ITiebes. 

The methods of the ancient Greek embroiderer, or “varie- 
gator ” (xoikiXt^s) to whom woven garments were submitted 

> See H. Carter and P. E. Ne-wberry, Cat.,gin. des ant. igypt. du 
musie du Caire (1904), pi. i. and xxviii. A remarkable piece of 
Egyptian needlework, the funeral tent of Queen Isi em Kheb (XXIst 
Dynasty), was discovered at Deir el Bahri some years ago. It is 
described as a mosaic of leatherwork—pieces of irazeUe hide of .several 
colours, stitched together (see Villiers Stuart, The Funeral Tent of an 
Egyptian Queen, 1882). 
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for enrichment, can only be conjectured. The pe^s or woven 
cloth made every fifth year to cover or shade the statue of 
Atiiena in the Parthenon at Athens, and carried at the Pan- 
athenaic festival,* was ornamented with the battles of the gods 
and giants. The late Dr J. H. Middleton thought that very 
possibly most of the elaborate work upon these peploi was done 
by the needle. That true embroidery, in the m^em sense— 
the decoration by means of the needle of a finished woven 
material—was practised among the ancient Greeks, has been 
demonstrated the finding of some textile fragments in graves 
in the Crimea; these an now in the Hermitage at St Petersburg. 
One of them, of purple woollen material, from a tomb assigned 
to the 4th century B'.c., is embroidered in wools of different 
colours with a man on horseback, honeysuckle ornament and 
tendrils. Another woollen piece, attributed to the following 
century, has a stem and arrow-head leaves worked in gold 
thread.® * 

In turning to ancient Rome, it is well first briefly to notice 
Pliny’s account of the craft {Nat. Hist, viii.), as recording the 
views current in Rome at his time (ist century a.d,). After 
relating that Homer mentions embroidered garments (pictas 
vestes), he states that the Phrygians first used the needle for 
embroidered robes, which were thence called Phrygionian 
(Phrygioniae), and that Attalic garments were named from 
Attains II., king of Pergamum (159-138 B.c.), the inventor of 
the art of embroidering in gold. He further relates that Babylon 
gave the name to embroideries of divers colours, for the produc¬ 
tion of which that city was famous. By the Romans the art 
was designated as “ painting with the needle ” {acu pingere), 
a term used by Virgil in speaking of the decoration of robes, by 
Ovid (who describe it as an art taught by Minerva), and bjr 
Roman writers generally when referring to embroidery.* It is 
to be regretted that no examples have been discovered in the 
neighbourhood of the Roman capital. For embroideries made 
under Roman influence we must again look to Egypt. They 
formed the decoration of garments* and mummy-wrappings 
from the cemeteries in Upper and Middle Egypt, which have 
been so extensively rifled of late years. Those of Roman type 
date approximately from the first five centuries of the Christian 
era. The earliest represent human figures, animals, birds, 
geometrical and interlacing ornaments, vases, fruit, flowers and 
foliage (especially the vine). TTiey are generally done in purple 
wool and undyed linen thread by the tapestry process employed 
in Egypt at least fifteen centuries earlier, as we have seen; 
most of the patterns have had the lines more clearly marked out 
by the ordinary method of needlework. Towards the end of 
this period a greater choice of colours is seen, and Christian 
symbols appear. At this time examples worked entirely upon 
the finished web are found (fig. 2). The transition is easy 
from such work to the veritable “ needle-paintings,” representing 
scenes from the gospels, produced in Egypt shortly after (fig. 3). 
Such embroidenes are evidently akin to those mentioned by 
Bishop Asterius (330-410), who describes the garments worn by 
effeminate Christians as painted like the walls of their houses.* 

From the time of Justinispi (5*7-565) onwards for some 
centuries, the art of Europe, embroidery with the rest, was 
dominated by that of the Bysantine empire. To trace the pro¬ 
gress of the highly conventionalized Byzantine style, becoming 
more rigid and stereotyped as time passes, belongs to the general 
history of art, and such a task cannot be attempted here. 
Perhaps the most remarkable example of all which have survived 

' The procession at this festival is represented upon the frieze of 
the Parthenon. 

“ See Comple nnilu de la Comm. Imp. Arch., 1878-1879 (St 
Petersburg), pi. iii. and y. 

* For an account of the'eonditions under which Greek and Roman 
embroiderers worked, sec Alan S. Cole, " Some Aspects of Ancient 
and Modem Embroidery," Journal of the Socieiy of Arts, vol. liii,, 
*905. PR. 938, 939 . ' 

* Cbie 1 Ui|.Tuiiics with vertia^' bands {clavi) and medallions {orbi- 
culae), anfl'an ample outer fools or cloak. 

' The Adoration of tlie Magi is represented upon the lower border 
of the long robe worn by the empress Theodora (wife of Justinian) 
in the mosaic in the church of S. Vitale at Ravenna. 


to illustrate the work of the Byzantine embroiderers is the 
blue silk robe known as the dalmatic of Charlemagne or of 
Leo III., in the sacristy of St Peter’s at Rome (fig. 4). According 



Fig. 2, —Embroidered panal from a linen garment, with a jewelled 
cross and two birds within a wreath. Found in a cemetery at 
Akhmim, Upper Egypt. Egypto-Roman work of the 4th or 5th 
century a.d. 

to the present consensus of opinion it belongs to a later time 
than either of those dignitaries, dating most probably from 
the 12th century.® In front is represented Christ enthroned 
as Judge of the world, a youthful but majestic figure; on the 
bade is the Transfiguration. These, as well as the minor sub¬ 
jects, are explained by Greek inscriptions. The wide influence 
of Byzantine art gradually died out after the Latin sack of 



Fig. 3. —Embroidered panel from a linen garment, with a repre¬ 
sentation of the Annunciation and the Ssdutation. Found in a 
cemetery in Egypt. Coptic work of the 6th or 7th century a.d. 

(Jonstantmople in the year 1204, although the style lingered, 
and lingers still, in certain localities, notably at Mount Athos. 
Palermo in Sidly succeeded Byzantium as the capital of the 
' Writers have assigned diflerent dates to this vestment; 
Lady Alford, Needlework as Art (earlier than the 13th century); 
F. Bock, Die Kleinodien (12th century); S. Boisseree, Ober die 
Kaiser-Dalmatica in der SI Petershirche at Rom (12th or first 
half of 13th century); A. S. Cole, Cantor Lectures at Society of 
Arts, tgos (possibly of gth centuiy): Lord Lindsay, Christian Art 
(I2th or early 13th century); A. venturi, Storia dell’ arte (10th or 
nth century); T. Braun, Litwrg. Gewandung, p. 305 and note (late 
14th or early 15th century). 
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arts in Europe, although its ascendancy was of brief duration. 
Under the Norman kings of Sidly the style was strongly oriental, 
consequent upon the earlier occupation of the islwd by the 
Saracens, and upon the employment of Saracenic craftsmen 
by the Normans. The magnificent red silk mantle at Vienna, 
embroidered in gold thread with a (date-palm and two lions 
springing upon camels, and enriched with pearls and enamel 
plaques, bears round the edge an Arabic inscriptimi, recording 
that it was made in tire royal factory of the capit^ of Sicily 
(Palermo) in the year 5*8 (=a.d. 1134). At that time Roger, 
the first Norman king, was on the throne. Another of the 
imperial coronation-robes—^a linen alb with gold embroidery— 
is also at Vienna.^ An inscription in Latm and Arabic states 
that it was made in the year 1181, under the reign of William 
II. (Norman king of Sicily, 1166-1189). 

From about t^t time distinct national styles began to develop 
in different places. In tracing the progress of the embroiderer’s 
art during the middle ages we must rely mainly upon the many 



Fig. 4.—Embroidered robe known as the “ Dalmatic of Charle¬ 
magne," or of Leo III., preserved in the sacristy of St Peter’s at 
Some. Byzantine work, probably of the isth century. 


fine examples of ecclesiastical work which have been preserved. 
The costumes of men and women, as well as curtains and hangings 
and such articles of domestic use, were often richly adorned with 
embroidery. These have mostly perished; while the careful 
preservation and comparatively ini^quent use of the vestments 
and other objects devoted to the service of the church have 
given us tangible evidence of the attainments of the medieval 
embroiderer. Much of this work was produced in convents, 
but old documents show that in monasteries also were to be 
found men known for their skill in needlework. Other names, 
both of men and women, are recorded, showing that the craft 
was by no means exclusively confined to monastic foundations. 
Gilds of embroiderers existed far back in medieval times. 

In England the craft has been a favourite employment for 
many centuries, and persons of all ranks have occupied their 
spare hours at needlework. Some embroidered nagments, 
found in 1846-1827 in the tomb of St Cuthbert at Durham, and 
now kept in the cathedral library, were worked, chiefly in gold 
thread, by order of iElffl®da, queen of Edward the Elder, for 
IVdestan, bishop of, Winchester, early in the roth century. 

* Both are Illustrated In F. Bock, Die KUinodien. 
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In the later part of the followinjg century the “ Bayeux tapestry ” 
was produced—a work of unique importance (Plate I. fig. 7). 
It is a band of linen, more tlum 230 ft long, onbroidered in 
coloured wools with the story of the Norman conquest of England. 
(See Bavbux Tapestry.) 

Some fragments of metallic embroidery on silk, of the 12th 
and 13th centuries, may be seen in the library of Worcester 
cathedral. They were removed from tire cofiins of two bishops, 
William de Blois (1218-1236) and Walter de Cantelupe (1236- 
1266). A frj^ent of gold embroidery from the tomb of the 
latter bishop is preserv^ in the Victom and Albert Museum at 
South Kensington, and others are in the British Museum. In 
the 13th century English embroidery was famous throughout 
western Europe, and many embroidered, objects-are described 
in inventories of that time as being de opere anglicano. During 
that century, and the early part of the next, English work was 
at its best. The most famous example is the “ Syon cope ” at 
South Kensington, belonging to the latter half of the 15th 
century (see Cope, Plate I. fig. 2). It represents the coronation 
of the Virgin, the Crucifixion, the archangel Michael transfixing 
the dragon, the death and burial of the Virgin, our Lord meeting 
Mary Magdalene in the garden, the Apostles and the hierarchies 
of angels. The broad orphrey is embroidered with a series of 
herald shields (Plate II. fig. 9). Other embroideries of the 
period are at Steeple Aston, Chesterfield (Col. Butler-Bowden), 
Victoria and Albert and British museums, Rome (St John 
Lateran), Bologna, Pienza, Anagni, Ascoli, St Bertrand de 
Comminges, Lyons museum, Madrid (archa^logical museum), 
Toledo and Vich. 

During the course of the 14th and 15th centuries embroideries 
produced in England were not equal to the earlier work. To¬ 
wards the end of the latter century, and until the dissolution 
of the monasteries in the next, mu<^ ecclesiastical embroidery 
of effective design was done, and many examples are still to be 
seen in churches throughout the country. In the Tudor period 
the costumes of the wealthy were often richly adorned with 
needlework. The portraits of King Henry VIIL, Queen Elizabeth 
and their courtiers show how magnificent was the embroidery 
used for such purposes. Many examples, especially of the latter 
reign, worked with very effective and b^utiful floral patterns, 
have come down to these times. A kind of embroidery known 
as “ black work,” done in black silk on linen, was popular during 
the same reign. A tunic embroidered for (^een Elizabeth, with 
devices copied from contemporary woodcuts, is an excellent 
example of this work. It now belongs to the Viscount Falkland. 
Another class of work, popular at the same time, was closely 
worked in wools and silks on open-mesh material like canvas, 
which was entirely covered by the embroidery. Figures in rich 
costume were often introduced (Plate I. fig. 6). This method 
was much practised in France, and the term applied to it in that 
country, “ au petit point," has become generally used. Through¬ 
out the 17th and i8th centuries embroidery in England, though 
sometimes lacking in good taste, maintained generally a high 
standard, and that done to-day, based on the study of old 
examples, need not fear comparison with any modem work. 
Durii^ these three centuries bold floral patterns for hangings, 
curtains and coverlets have been usual (Plate III. fig. 13), but 
smaller works, such as samplers, covers of work-boxes, and 
pictorial and landscape subjects (fig. 5), have been produced 
m large numbers. In the i8th century gentlemen’s coats and 
waistcoats and ladies’ dresses were extensively embroidered. 

In France, embroidery, like all the arts practised by that 
nation, has ^n characterized by much grace and beauty, and 
many good specimens belonging to different periods are known. 
The vestments associated with the name of St Thomas of Canter¬ 
bury at Sens may be either of French or English work (12th 
century). To the later part of the following century belongs a 
band of embroidery, representing the coronation of the Virgin, 
the Adoration of the Mam, the presentation in the Temple, and 
other subjects beneath Gothic arches, preserved in the H6tel- 
Dieu at Chftteau Thierry. The mitre of Jean de Marigny, 
archbishop of Rouen (1347-1351), in the museum at Itvreux, 
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embroidered with figures of St Peter and St Eloy, may he regarded 
as representative of 14th-century work. An altar-front^ with 
the Atmunciation embroidered in silks and gold and silver upon 
a blue silk damask ground, now in ^e museum at Lille, is a very 
beautiful example of Franco-Flemish art in the second half of 
the isth century. It was originally in the church at Noyelles- 
lez-S^n. An embroidery more characteristically French, and 
belonging to the same century, is in the museum at Chartres. 
It b a tnptych, havii^ in the middle a pielii, on the left wing St 
John the Evangelbt, and on the right St Catherine of Alexandria. 
Eauch leaf has a canopy of architecture represented in perspective. 
In the i6th century an effective style of embroidery was practbed 
in France; the pattern b generedly a graceful combination of 
floral and scroll forms, cut out of velvet, satin or silk, and 
ap{flied to a tliick wodlen cloth. Later work, chiefly of a floral 
cWacter, has served for the decoration of costumes, ecclesiastical 
vestments, curtains and hangings, and the seats and backs of 
chairs. 

Under the rule of the dukes of Burgundy in the 15th century 
art in the southern provinces of the Netherlands prospered 



Tia. 5.—Oval picture in silk embroidery: Fame scattering Flowers 
over Shakespeare’s Tomb. English work of tlic i8tb century. 

greatly, and able artists were found to meet the wbhes of those 
munificent rulers. The local schools of painting, which flourished 
under their patronage, appear to have very considerably in¬ 
fluenced the embroiderers’ art. Great care and pains were given 
to reproduce as accurately as possible the painted cartoon or 
picture which served as the model. The heads are individualized, 
and the folds of the drapieries are laboriously worked out in 
detail. The masonry of buildings, the veinings of marble, and 
the architectural enrichments are often represented with careful 
fidelity, and landscape backgrounds are shown in every detail. 
As in fte case of the tapestries of the Netherlands—the finest 
which the world has seen—^there can be no doubt that patrons 
of art and donors, when requiring embroideries to be made, 
secured the services of eminent painters for the designs. There 
are many examples of such careful work. A set of vestments 
known as the omemenide la Toison d’Or, now in the Hof-museum 
at Vienna^ b embroidered in the most minute manner with 
sacred subjects and figures of saints and angels. The stiff disposal 
of many of iliese figures, within flattened hexagons arranged in 
zones, k not pleasing, bulHKe needlework b most remarkable 
for ritill and carefulness. They are of 15th-century work. A 
cope belonging to tite second half of that century was given to 


Ute cathedral of Toumay by Guillaume FUlatre, abbot of St 
Bertin at St Omer, and bbhop of Toumay (d. 1473). ^ 

in the museum there. Upon, the orphreys and ho^ are repre¬ 
sented the seven Works of Mercy. The body of the cope, of 

! )lain red velvet, b powdered with stags’ heads and martlets 
the heraldic bearings of the bbhop); between the antlers of the 
stags b worked in each case the initial letter of the bishop’s name, 
and the morse b embroidered with hb arms. Some panels of 
embroidery, once decorating an altar in the abbey of Grimbergen, 
and now at Brusseb, illustrate the best class of Flemish needle¬ 
work in the i6th century. The scenes are taken from the Gospel: 
the marriage at Cana, Chrbt in the house of the Pharisee, Christ 
in the house of Zacchaeus, the Last Supper, and the supper at 
Emmaus. In the museum at Bern there are some embroideries 
of great hbtoric and artistic interest, found in the tent of Charles 
the Bold, duke of Burgundy, after his defeat at Granson in 1476. 
They include some armorm panels and two tabards or heralds’ 
coats. A tabard of the following century, with the royal arms 
of Spain in applied work, and most probably of Flembh origin, 
b preserved in the archaeological museum at Ghent. 

The latar art of Holland was busely influenced by the Dutch 
conquests in the East Indies at me end of the i6th century, 
and the subsequent founding of the Dutch East India Company. 
Embroideries were among the articles produced m the East 
under Dutch influence for exportation to Holland. 

Much embroidery for ecclesiastical purposes has been executed 
in Belgium of late years. It follows medieval models, but is 
lacking in the qualities which make those of so much importance 
in the history of the art. 

There is perhaps little worthy of special notice in Italy before 
the beginning of the 14th century, but the embroideries produced 
at that time show great skill and are very beautiful. The names 
of two Florentine embroiderers of the 14th century—both men— 
have come down to us, inscribed upon their handiwork. A fine 
frontal for an altar, very delicately worked in gold and silver 
and silks of many colours, b preserved m the archaeological 
museum at Florence. The subject in the middle b the coronation 
of the Virgin; on either side is an arcade with figures of apostles 
and saints. The embroiderer’s name b worked under the central 
subject: Jacobus Combi de Floritia me fecit MCCCXXXVIIl. 
The otlwr example b in the basilica at Manresa in Spain. It 
also b an altar-frontal, worked in silk and gold upon an em¬ 
broidered gold ground. There b a large central panel represent¬ 
ing the -Grucifixion, with nine scenes from the Gospel on each 
side. The embroidered inscription b as follows: Geri J.api 
rachamatore me fecit in Florentia, It b of 14th-century work. 
An embroidered orphrey in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
belongs to the early part of the some century. It represents the 
Annunciation, the coronation of the Vitgin and figures of apostles 
and saints beneath arches. In the spandreb are the orders of 
angels with their names in Italian. In the best period of Italian 
art successful painters did not dbdain to design for embroidery. 
Francesco Squarcione (1394-1474), the founder of the Paduan 
school of painting, and master of Mantegna, is called in a 
document of the year 1423 a tailor and embroiderer (sarfer et 
recamator). It b recorded that Antonio del Pollaiuolo {lainted 
cartoons which were carried out in embroidery,’ and Pierino del 
Vaga, according to Vasari, did likewise. In the i6th and 17th 
centuries large numbers of toweb and linen covers were em¬ 
broidered in red, green or brown silk with borders of floral 
patterns, sometimes (especially in the southern provinces) 
combined with figure subjects and bird and animal forms, 
(Plate IV. fig. 15). Another type of embroidery popular at the 
same time, both m Italy and Spain, b known u appliqu£ (or 
applied) work. The pattern is cut out and applied to a bright- 
coloured ground, frequently of velvet, as in the example iflus- 
trated (Plate HI. fig. 14). The later embroidery of Sicily 
follows that of the mainland. A remarkable coverlet, quil^ 
and padded with wool so as to throw the design into relief, 
b shown to be of Sicilian origin by the inscriptions which it bears 

' Some embroideries from vestments, designed by Pollaiuolo, are 
still preserved in the Museo dell' Opera del Duomo, Florence. 
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Plate III. 
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Fiu. i:.—SILK T’.^NIvL, KiMBROlDKKED WITH A 
HANGING LANTERN. 

Cliincsf work ol (he lytli or jRth century. Scale: Jlli. 
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Fig. 12. —portion OF A LARGE HANGING, EM¬ 
BROIDERED WITH FIGURES WITHIN MEDALLIONS, 
AND INSCRIPTIONS. 

From a church in Iceland, probably 17th century. Scale: Jth. 
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Fig. 13.—TORTION OF A BED-HANGING, EMBROIDERED 
WITH F 1 . 0 WERING TREES GROWING FROM MOUNDS. 
Enj'lis.h work of tiu- later part ol the 17th century. Scale : Vrth. 
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I'Tg. 14. -API’AREL FOR A DALMATIC OF GREEN VELVET 
EMBROIDERED WITH AN APPLIQUE PATTERN. ’ 
Italian work of the i6th century. Scale: Jth. 
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I'ORTION OF TlllC BORDER Ol' A I.INEN COVER, EMBROIDERED WITH A FIGURE OF ST CAlllERl.NE 
OI'" AIF.XANDRIA AND KNEEI.ING VOTARIES. Italian work of tin-i(>th cfntiirv. Sralf: »tlis. 
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Flo.’i6.--LINEN BORDER, EMBROIDERED WITH DEBASED FIGURES, BIRDS AND ANIMALS AMID FLOWERS 

Cretan work, dated irOi. Scale: 4 ths. 
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< Plate VI. i8). It r^esents scenes Srom ti» story of 
Tristan, agreeing in the main part with the novdla entitled “ La 
Tavola Rotonda o I’istoria di Tristapo.” The quilt dates from 
the end of the 14th centi^. Many pattern-books for em¬ 
broider and lace were published b Italy m be i6th and 17th 
centuries.* • 

In the greater part of the Spanish penmsula art was for many 
centuries dominated by the Arabs, who overrsm the country b 
the 8th centurj', and were not finall)^ subdued until the end of the 
15th. ffispano-Moorish embroideries of the medieval period 
usually have interlacbg patterns combbed with Arabic b- 
scriptions. In the 15th and 16th centuries Italian influence 
Incomes evident. Later the effects of the Spanish conquests 
in Asia are seen. Eastern bfluence is, however, stronger b 
the case of the Portuguese, who seized Goa, on the west coast 
of the Indian penmsula, early b the i6th century, and during the 
whole of that century held the monopoly of the eastern trade. 
Many large embroideries were produced in the Indies, showing 
eastern floral patterns mingled with representations of Euro¬ 
peans, ships and coats of arms. Embroideries done in Portugal 
in the 16b and 17b centuries strongly reflect the bfluence of 
oriental patterns. 

German embroidery of the 12 th and 13b centuries adheres 
closely to be traditions of Byzantine art. A peculiarity of much 
medieval German work is a tendency to treat the draperies of 
the figures as flat surfaces to be covered wib diaper patterns, 
showbg no folds. A cope from Hildesheim cabedraf, now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, is a typical illustration of such 
work, dating from the end of the 13th century. It is embroidered 
in silk upon linen with the martyrdom of apostles and saints. 
Other specimens of embroidery in bis manner may be seen at 
Halberstadt. An altar-frontal from Rupertsburg (Bingen), 
belonging to the earlier years of the 13b century, is now in the 
Brussels museum. It is of purple silk, embroidered with Christ 
m majesty and figures of saints. It was no doubt made b be 
time of Siegfried, archbishop of Mainz (1201-1230), who is 
represented upon it. A type of medieval German embroidery 
is done in white linen thread on a loose linen ground—a sort of 
darning-work (Plate II. fig. 10). Earlier specimens of bis 
work are often diversified by using a variety of stitches tending 
to form diaper patterns. Tlie use of long scrolling bands with 
inscriptions explaining the subjects represented is more usual in 
German work than in that of any other country. In be isth 
century much fine embroidery was produced in the neighbourhood 
of Cologne. Later German work shows a preference for bold 
floral patterns, sometimes mingled with heraldry; be larger 
examples are often worked b wool on a woollen doth ground 
(Plate II. fig. 8). llie embroidery of the northern nations 
(Denmark, Scandinavia, Iceland) was later in development tlmn 
that of the southern peoples. Figure subjects evidaitly belongbg 
to as late a period as the 17b century are still disposed in formd 
rows of circles, and accompanied by primitive ornamental 
forms (Plate III. fig. 12). A remarkable early embroidered 
fabric covers the relics of St Knud (Canute, king of Denmark, 
1080-1086) b his shrine in be church dedicated to him at 
Odense. It is apparently contemporary work. The pattern 
consists of displayed eagles wibb oval compartments, in blue 
on a red ground. 

In Greece and be islands of the eastern Mediterranean 
embroidery has been much employed for be decoration of 
costumes, portieres and bed-curtabs. Large numbers have 
been acquired b Crete (Plate IV. fig. 16), and patterns of a 
distinctive character are dso found in Rhodes, Cos, Patmos and 
other blands. Sopie exam;fles show traces of be influence of 
the Venetian trading settlements in the archipelago in be i6b 
and 17b cenbries. Among be Turks a great development of 
the a)^ followed upon be conquest of Asia Mbor and be 
Byzantine territory in Europe. Tlieir embroideries show a 

■ others, sometimes with the same illustrations, appeared in 
France and Germany, and no doubt forwarded the general tendency 
towards Italian models at the time. A few pattern-books were also 
published in England, 
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preference for floral fonnt^-chiefly roses, tulips, cainationi and 
hyaebths—which are tieated wib great dStiorative skill. 

The use of embroidery m Asia—especMy b India, Chma, 
Turkestan and Persia—-dates back to veiy earty times. The 
conservatism of all bese peoples renders the date of surviving 
examples often difficult to establish, but the greater number 
of such embroideries now to be seen b Europe are certainly of 
no great age. 

India tuu produced vast quantities of embroideries of varying 
excellence. The fine woollen shawls of Kashmir are widely 
famed; beir first production is supposed to jiate back to a 
remote period. The somewhat gaudy efffot' off many Indian 
embroideries is at times btensified by be addition of beetles’ 
wings, tinsel or fragments of looking-glass. China is the original 
home of the silkworm, and be textile arts bere reached an 
advanced stage at a date long before that of any equally sldiful 
work b Europe. Embroideries worked bere are generally 
in silk threads on a ground of be same material. Such work 
is largely used for various articles of costume, and fur coverlets, 
screens, banners, chair-covers and table-hangbgs. The orna¬ 
ments upon the robes especially are prescribed according to the 
rank of be wearer. The designs bclude elaborate landscapes 
with buildings and figures, dragons, birds, animals, symbolic 
devices, and especially flowers (Plate III. %. 11). Dr Bushell 
states bat the stuff to be embroidered is first stretched upon a 
frame, on pivots, and that pattern-books wib woodcuts have 
been published for be workers’ guidance. A kbd of embroidery 
exported in large quantities from Canton to Europe rivals 
painting in the variety and gradation of its colours, and in the 
smoothness and regularity of its surface. 

Embroidery in Japan resembles in many ways that of China, 
the country which probably supplied its first models. As a 
general rule, Japanese work is more pictorial and fanciful than 
that of Chba, and the stitchbg is looser. It frequently happens 
bat be brush has bejn used to add to be variety of be 
embroidered work, and in other cases the needle has been an 
accessory upon a fabric already ornamented with printing or 
painting. Japanese work is characterized generally by bold 
and broad treatment, and especial skill is shown in the repre¬ 
sentation of landscapes—figures, rocks, waterfalls, aninials, 
birds, trees, flowers and clouds being each rendered by a few 
lines. More elaborate are the large temple hangings, the 
pattern, being frequently thrown into relief, and completely 
covering be ground material. 

Embroidery in Persia has been used to a great extent for 
be decoration of carpets, for prayer ^or for use at the bath 
(Plate V. fig. 17). Robes, hangings, curtains, tablecovers and 
portieres are dso embroidered. A preference is shown for 
floral patterns, but the Mahommedans of Persia had no scruples 
about introducing the forms of men and animals—the former 
engaged in hawking or hunting, or feasting in gardens. Panels 
embroidered wib close diagonal bands of flowers were made 
into loose trousers for women, now obsolete. The embroidered 
shawls of Kerman are widely celebrated. Hangings and covers 
of cloth patchwork have been embroidered in many parts of 
Persia, more particularly at Resht luid Ispahan. 

In Turkestan,and especially at Bokhara, excellent embroideries 
have been, and are, produced, some patterns being of a bold 
flora] type, and obers conventionalized into hooked and serrated 
outlines. The work is most usually in bright-coloured silks, 
red predominating, on a linen inaterial. 

In Norb Africa the embroidery of Morocco and Algeria 
deserves notice; be former inclines more to geometrical forms 
and be latter to patterns of a floral character. 

Bibliography. —Lady Alford, Netdlework as Art (London, 1886); 
Mrs M. Barber, Some Drawings of Ancient Embroidery (ib., 1880); 
P. Blanbet, Tissue antiques et du haut tnoyen-du (Paris, 1897); 
F. Bock, Die Kltinodien des Heiiigen EdmiSeken Reiches Deutscher 
Nation (Vienna, 1864); M. Charles, L.es Qroderies et les dentelles 
(Paris, 1905); Mrs Christie, Embroidery amd Tapestry Weaving 
(London, i^); A, S. Cole, C.B., " Some Aspects of Ancient and 
Modem Embroidery " {Soc. of Arts Journal, liK., 1905, PP' 956 - 973 )! 
R. Cox, L'Art de dicorer les tissus (Paris, Lyons, 1000); L. F. Day, 
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(»6., 1(6^, and Church Vesbrunts (i6., -i868); M. Dreger, X«n»<- 
Uriseht Enkciehlmtg d$r Webern tmd SHcherei (Vienna, 1904); 
Madame I. Errer^ CoUection ie brodsries anciennes (Brussels, 1905); 
L. de Farcy, La Broderie (Paris, 1890); R. Forrer, Die Gr^er und 
Texitifuttdevon Achmirtt-Partopolis (Strassburg, 1891); F. R. Fowke, 
The Bayeux Tapestry (London, 1898); Rev. C. H. Hartsbome, On 
English Medieval Embroidery (ti., 1848); M. B. Huish, Samplers and 
Tapestry Embroideries [ib., tgoo ); A. F, Kendrick, Enaish Em¬ 
broidery (ib., 190J); English Embroidery executed prior to the Middle 
of the lOth Century (Burlington Fine Arts Club Exhibition, 190;, 
introduction by A. F. Kendrick); E. Lefebure, Embroideries and 
Lacs, translated by A. S. Cede, C.B. (London, 1868); F. Marshall, 
Old English Embroidery {ib., 1894); £. M. Rogge, Modeme Kunst- 
Nadelaneiten (Amsterdam, 190^); South Kensington Museum, 
Catalogue of Special Loan Exhibition of Decorative Art Needlework 
1874); W. G. P. Townshend, Embroidery (London, 1899). For 
urther examples of ecclesiastical embroidery see the articles 
Chasubls, Cope, Dalmatic and Mitre. (A. F. K.; A. S. C.) 

EMBRUN, a town in the department of the Ilautes Alpes in 
S.E. France. It is ^uilt at a height of 2854 ft. on a plateau 
that rises above the'^right bank of the Durance. It is m. 
by rail from BrUn^on and 24 m. from Gap. Its ramparts were 
demolished in 1884. In 1906 the communal pop. (including 
the garrison) was 3752. Besides the Tour Brune (iith century) 
and the old archiepiscopal palace, now occupied by government 
offices, barracks, &c., the chief object of interest in Embrun is its 
splendid cathedral church, which dates from the second half 
of Uie I2th century. Abov.e its side door, called the Real, there 
existed till 1585 (when it was destroyed by the Huguenots) a 
fresco, probably painted in the 13th century, representing the 
Madonna; this was the object of a celebrated pilgrimage for 
many centuries. Ixniis XI. habitually wore on his Imt a leaden 
image of this Madonna, for which he had a very great veneration, 
since between 1440 and 1461, during the lifetime of his father, 
he had been the dauphin, and as such ruler of this province. 

Embrun was the Eburodunum or Ebredtmum of the Romans, 
and the chief town of the province of the Maritime Alps. The 
episcopal see was founded in the 4th century, and became an 
archbishopric about 800. In 1147 the archbishops obtained 
from the emperor Conrad III. very extensive tempord rights, 
and the rank of princes of the Holy Roman Empire. In 1232 the 
county of the Embrunais passed by marriage to the dauphins of 
Viennois. In 1791 the archiepiscopal see was suppressed, the 
region being then transferred to the diocese of Gap, so that the 
once metropolitan cathedra] church is now simply a parish church. 
The town was sacked in 1583 by the Huguenots and in 1692 by 
the duke of Savoy. Henri /^aud (1641-1721), the Waldensian 
piastor and general, was bom at Embrun. 

See A. Albert, Histoire du dioche d’Bmbrun {z vols.", Embrun, 
1783): M. Fomicr, Histoireginiraledes .ilpes Maritimes ou Cottiennes 
et particulihe de leur mitropolitaine Embrun (written 1626-1643), 
published by the Abbe Paul Guillaume (3 vols., Paris and Gap, 
1890-1891): A. Fabre, Recherches historigues sur le pilerinage des 
rois de France d N, D. d' Embrun (Grenoble, 1859); A. Sauret, 
Essai historigue sur la ville d' Embrun (Gap, i860). (W. A. B. C.) 

EMBRYOLOGY. The word embryo is derived from the Gr. 
tpPpvov, which sijgnified the fruit of the womb before birth. 
In its strict sense, therefore, embryology is the study of the 
intrauterine young or embryo, and can only be pursued in those 
animals in which the offspring are retained in the uterus of the 
mother until they have acquired, or nearly acquired, the form 
of the parent. As a matter of fact, however, the word has a 
much wider application than would be gathered from its deriva¬ 
tion. All animals above the Protozoa undergo at the beginning 
of their existence rapid growth and considerable changes of 
form and structure. During these changes, which constitute 
the development of the animal, the young organism may be 
incapable of leading a free life and obtaining its own food. In 
mch cases it is either contained in the body of the parent or it 
is protruded and lies quiescent within the egg membranes; 
or It may be capable' of leading an independent life, possessing 
in a functional condition all the organs necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of its existence. In the former case the young organism 
is called an embryo,^ in ^ latter a Itmia. It might thus be 

* In the mammalia tRe*word foetus is often employed in the 
same signification as embryo ; it is especially iqiplied to the embryo 
in the later .stages of uterine development. 


concluded that embryology would exclude the study of larvae, 
in winch 'the whole or the greater part of the development takes 
place outside the parent an^d outside the egg. But this is not 
the^ case; embryology includes not only a study of embryos 
as just defined, but also a study of larvae. In this way the 
scope of the subject is still further widened. As long as em¬ 
bryology confines its attention to embryos, it is easy to fix its 
limits, at any rate in the higher animals. The domain of em- 
bryolt^ ceases in the case of viviparous animals at birth, hi 
the case of oviparous animals at hatching; it ceases as soon as 
the young form acquires the power of existing when separated 
from the parent, or when removed from the protection of the egg 
membranes. But as soon as post-embryonic developmental 
changes are admitted within the scope of the subject, it becomes 
on close consideration difficult to limit its range. It must include 
all the developmental processes which take place as a result of 
sexual reproduction. A man at birth, when he ceases to be an 
embiyo, has still many changes besides those of simple growth 
to pass tiirough. The same remark applies to a young frog 
at the metamorphosis. A chick even, which can run about 
and fe^ almost immediately after hatching, possesses a plumage 
very different from that of the full-grown bird; a starfish at 
the metamorphosis is in many of its features quite diSerent 
from the form with which we are familiar. It might be attempted 
to meet this difficulty by limiting embryology to a study of all 
those changes which occur in the organism before the attainment 
of the adult state. But this merely shifts the difficulty to 
another quarter, and makes it necessary to define what is meant 
by the adult state. At first sight this may seem easy, and no 
doubt it is not difficult when man and the higher animals alone 
are in question, for in these the adult state may be defined 
comparatively sharply as the stage of sexual maturity. After 
that period, though changes in the organism still continue, they 
are retrogressive changes, and as such might fairly be exduded 
from any account of development, which clearly implies progres¬ 
sion, not retrogression. But, as so often happens in the study 
of organisms, formulae which apply quite satisfactorily to one 
group require modifications when others are considered. Does 
sexual maturity always mark the attainment of the adult state ? 
Is the Axolotl adult when it acquires its reproductive organs ? 
Can a larval Ctenophore, which acquires functional reproductive 
glands and still possesses the power of passing into the form 
ordinarily described as adult in that group, be considered to have 
reached-ftc end of its development ? Or—to take the case of 
those animals, such as Amphioxus, Balanoglossus, and many 
segmented worms in which important developmental processes 
occur, e.g. formation of new gill slits, of gonadial sacs, or even of 
whole segments of the body, long after the power of reproduction 
has been acquired—how is the attainment of the adult state 
to be defined, for it is clear that in them the attainment of sexual 
maturity does not correspond with the end of growth and 
development ? If, then, embryology is to be regarded as includ¬ 
ing not only the study of embryos, but also that of larvae, i.e. 
if it includes the study of the whole developmental history of 
the individual—and it is impossible to treat the subject rationally 
unless it is so regarded—it becomes exceeding difficult to fix 
any definite limit to the period of life with which embryology 
concerns itself. The beginning of this period can be fixed, but 
not the end, unless it be the end of life itself, i.e. death. The 
science of embryology, then, is the science of individual develop¬ 
ment, and includes within its purview all those changes of form 
and structure, whether embryonic, larval or post-larval, which 
characterize the life of the individual. The beginning of this 
period is precise and definite—it is the completion of the fertiliza¬ 
tion of the ovum, in which the life of the individual has its start. 
The end, on the other hand, is vague and cannot be precisely 
defined, unless it be death, in which case the period of life with 
which embryology concerns itself is coincident with the life of 
the individual. To use the words of Huxley (“ Cell ITieory,” 
CoUected Works, vd. i. p. 267): “ Development, therefore, and 
life are, strictly speaking, one tiling, though we are accustomed 
to limit tlie former to the progressive half of life merely, and to 
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spealc of the retrogressive half as decay, considering an imaginaiy 
resting-point between the two as the adult or perfect state.” 

There are two kinds of reproduction, the sexual and the 
asexual. The sexual method has for its results an increase of 
the number of kinds of individual or organism, whereas 
Moa ' asexual affords an increase in the number of 
individuals of ^e same kind. If the asexual method 
of reproduction alone existed, there would, so far as our know¬ 
ledge at present extends, be no increase in the number of 
kinds of organism : no new individuality could arise. The first 
establishment of a new kind of individu^ by the sexual process 
is effected in a very similar maimer in all Metazoa. The parent 
produces by a process of unequal fission, which takes place at a 
part of the body called the reproductive gland, a small living 
organism called the reproductive cell. There are always two 
kinds of reproductive cells, and these are generally produced by 
different animals called the male and female respectively (when 
they are produced by the same animal it is said to be herma¬ 
phrodite). The reproductive cell produced by the male is called 
the spermatozoon, and that produced by the female, the ovum. 
These two organisms agree in being small uninucleated masses 
of protoplasm, but differ considerably in form. They are without 
the organs of nutrition, &c., which characterize Aeir parents, 
but the ovum nearly always possesses, stored up within its 
protoplasm, a greater or less quantity of vitelline matter or 
food-yolk, while the spermatozoon possesses in almost all cases 
the power of locomotion. The object with which these two 
minute and simple organisms are produced is to fuse with one 
another and give rise to one resultant uninucleated (for the 
nuclei fuse) organism or cell, which is called the zygote. This 
process of fusion between the two kinds of reproductive cells, 
which Me termed gametes, is called conjugation: it Ls the process 
which is sometimes spoken of as the fertilization of the ovum, 
and its result is the establishment of a new individual. This 
new individual at first is simply a uninucleated ma-ss of liring 
matter, which always contains a certain amount of food-yolk, 
and is generally bounded by a delicate cuticular membrane 
called the vitelline membrane. In form the newly established 
zygote resembles the female gamete or ovum—so much so, 
indeed, that it is frequently called the ovum; but it must be 
clearly understood that although the bulk of its matter has been 
derived from the ovum, it consists of ovum and spermatozoon, 
and, as shown by its subsequent behaviour, the spermatozoon 
has quite as much to do with determining its viM properties 
as the ovum. 

To the unaided eye the main difference between the newly formed 
zyRotes of diffi'rent species of animals is that of Imllt, and this is 
due to the amount of food-yolk held in suspen.sion in the proto¬ 
plasm. The ovum of the fowl is 30 mm. in diameter, that of the 
frog 175 mm., while the ova of the rabbit and Amihioxus have 
a diameter of •! mm. The food-yolk is deposited in the ovum as a 
result of the vital activity of its protoplasm, while the ovum is 
still a part of the ovary of the parent. It is an inert substance 
which I.S used as food later on by the developing embryo, ana it 
acts as a dilutant of the living matter of the ovum. It has a 
profound influence on the subsequent developmental process. The 
newly formed zygotes of different species of animals have un¬ 
doubtedly, as stated above, a certain family resemblance to one 
another; but however great this superficial resemblance may be, 
the differences must be most profound, and this fact becomes at 
once obvious when the propcities of tliese remarkable masses of 
matter are closely investigate. 

As in the case of so many other forms of matter, the more 
important properties of tlie zygote do not become apparent 
until it is submitted to the action of external forces, 
forces constitute the external conditions of 
BuaL existenep, and the properties which are called forth 
by their action are called the acquired characters of 
the organism. The investigation of these properties, particularly 
of those which are called forth in the early stages of the process, 
constitutes the science of Embryologjr. With r^ard to the 
manifestation of these properties, certam points must be clearly 
understood at the outset :-^i) If the i^gote is withheld from the 
appropriate external influences, e.g. if a plant-seed be kept in 
a box free from moisture or at a low temperature, no properties 
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are evolved, and the zygote remains apparently unchatiged; 
(2) the acquisition of the properties which constitutes the growth 
and development of the ot;^ism proceeds in a perfectly definite 
sequence, which, so far as is knowti, cannot be altered; (3) just 
as the features of the growing organism change under the con¬ 
tinued action of the external conditions, so the external conditions 
themselves must change as the organism is progressively evolved. 
With regmd to this last change, it may be said generally that it is 
usually, if not always, effected by the organism itself, making 
use of the properties which it has acquired at earlier stages of its 
growth, and acting in response to the external additions. There 
is, to use a phrase of Mr Herbert Spencer, a cohtinuous adjust¬ 
ment between tlie external and internal relations. For every 
otganism a certain succession of conditions is necessary if the 
comfJete and normal evolution of properties is to take place. 
Withm certain limits, these conditions may vary without inter¬ 
fering with the normal evolution of the properties, thoi^h such 
variations are generally responded to by s%ht but unimportant 
variation of the properties (variation of acquired characters). 
But if Ae variation of the conditions is too great, the evolved 
properties become abnormal, and are of such a nature as to 
preclude the normal evolution of the organism ; in other words, 
the action of the conditions upon the organism is injurioas, 
causing abortions and, ultimately, death. For many organisms 
the conditions of existence are well known for all stages of life, 

^ and can be easily imitated, so that they can be reared artificially 
and kept alive and made to breed in confinement— e.g. the 
common fowl. But in a large number of cases it is not possible, 
through ignorance of the proper conditions, or on account of 
the difficulty of imitating them, to make the organism evoh'e 
all its properties. For instance, there are many marine lan-ae 
which have never been reared beyond a certam point, and there 
are some organi.sms which, even when nearly full-grown—a 
st£^e of life at which it is generally most easy to ascertam and 
imitate the natural conditions—will not live, or at any rate 
will not breed, in captivity. Of late years some naturalists 
have largely occupied themselves with experimental observation 
of the effects on certain organisms of marked and definite changes 
of the conditions, and the name of Developmental Mechanics 
(or Physiology of Development) has been applied to this branch 
of study (.see below). 

In normal fertilization, as a rule, only one spermatozoon fuses with 
the ovum. It has been observed in some eggs that a membrane, 

I lormed round the ovum immediately after the entrance _ 

! of the spermatozoon, prevents the entrance of others. If 
more than one spermatozoon enters, a corresponding 
number of male pronuclei are formocl, and the snnsequent develop¬ 
ment, if it takes place at all, is almnrmal and soon ceases. An 
egg by ill-treatment (influence of chloroform, carbonic acid, &c.) 
can be made to take more tlian one .spermatozoon. In some aninmls 
it appears that several .spermatozoa may normally enter the ovum 
(some Arthropada, Selachians, Amphibians and Mammals), but 
of these only one lorms a male pronuclous (see below), the rest 
being abwirbed. Gametogeny is the name applied to the formation 
of the gametefi, i.». of the ova and spermatozoa. ' The cells of the 
reproductive glands are the germ cells [odgonia, spermatogonia). 
They undergo division and give rise to the prdgametes, which in the 
case of the female are sometimes called oScytes, in the case of the 
j male spermatocytes. The oocytes are more fruniliarly called the 
j ovarian ova. The nucleus of the odeyte is called the germinal 
( vesicle. The oocyte (progameie) gives rise by division to the ovum 
I or true gamete, the nucleus of which is called the female pronueUus. 

1 As a gcneril rule the oocyte divides unequaDy twice, givl^ rise to 
two smali cells called polar bodies, and. to the ovum. The first 
formed polar body frequently divides when the ndeyte undergoes 
its second and final division, so that there are three polar bodies 
as well as the ovum resulting from the division of the odeyte or 
progametc. Sometimes the ovum arises from the odeyte by one 
division only, and there is only one polar body [e.g. mouse, Sobotta, 
Arch. f. mikr. Anal., 1893, p. rj). The polar bodies are oval, but 
as a rule they are so sm^ as to be incapable of fertilization. They 
may therefore be regarded as abortive ova. In one case, however 
(see Francottc, Bull. Aead. Belg. (3), xxxiii., 1897, p. 278), the 
first formed polar body is nearly as l^e as the ovum, and is some¬ 
times fertilized and develops. The spermatogonia are the cells of 
the testis; these produce by division the spermatocytes (pro- 
gametes), which divide and give rise to the spermatids. In most 
cases which have been investigated the divisions by which the 
spermatids arise from the spermatocytes are two in number^ so 
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that each spermatocyte gives origin to fonr spermatids. Each 
nismatid becomes a t'unctional spermatozoon or male gamete. 
The gametogeuy of the male therefore closely resembles that of the 
female, differing from it only in the fact that all the four products 
of the progaroete become functional gametes, whereas in the female 
only one, the ovum, becomes functional, the other three (polar bodies) 
being abortive. In the spermatogenesis of the bee, however, the 
spermatocyte only divides once, giving rise to a small polar-body-Uke 
structure and one spermatid (Meves, Anat. Anteiger, 24, 1904, pp. 
29-32). The nucleus of the male gamete is not called the male pro¬ 
nucleus, as would be expected, that term being reserved for the 
second nucleus which appears in the ovum after fertilization. As 
this is in aJl probability derived entirely from the nucleus of the 
spermatozoon, wc should be almost justified in calling the nucleus 
of the spermatozoon the male pronucleus. In most forms in which 
the formation of the gametes from the progamete has been accurately 
followed, and in which the progamete of both sexes divides twice in 
forming the gametes, the division of the nucleus presents certain 
peculiarities. In the first place, between the first division and the 
second it does not enter Into the resting state, but immediately 
proci'cds to the secDn(Pdivision. In the second place, the number of 
clirotnosomes which appear in the final diviisions of the progametes 
and assist in constituting the nuclei of the gametes is half the number 
which go to constitute the new nuclei in the ordinary nuclear divisions 
of the animal. The number of chromosomes of the nucleus of the 
gamete is therefore reduced, and the divisions by which the gametes 
arise from the progametes are called reducing {maiotic) divisions. 
II is not certain, however, that this phenomenon is of universal 
occurrence, or has the significance which is ordinarily attributed to it. 
In the parthenogenetic ova of certain insects, e.g. Jihodites rnsae 
(Honking), Nematus lacteus (Doncaster, Quart. Jiiurnal Mk. Science, 
49, 7906, pp. 561-589), reduction does not occur, though two polar 
bodies are formed. 

As soon as the spermatozoon has conjugated with the ovuin, a 
second nucleus appears in the ovum. This is undoubtedly derived 
from the spermatozoon, possibly from its nucleus only, 
PertlllMM’ niale pronuclous. It possesses in the 

Won. adjacent proto]ilasm a well-marked centrosome. The 
general rule appears to be that the female pronucleus is without 
a centrosome, and that no centrosome appears in the female in 
the divisions by which the gamete arises from the progamete. 
If this is true, the centrosome of the zygote nucleus must be entirely 
derived from that of the male pronucleus. This accounts lor the 
fact, which has been often observed, that the female pronucleus is 
not surrounded by protoplasmic radiations, whereas such radiations 
are present round the maV pronucleus in its approach to the female. 
In the mouse the subsequent events are as follow ; - Both pronuclei 
assume the resting form, the chromatin being distributed over the 
nuclear network, and the nuclei come to He side by side in the centre 
of the egg. A long loop of chromatin then appears in each nucleus 
and divides up into twelve pieces, the chromosomes. The centrorome 
now divides, the membranes of both nuclei disappear, and a spindle 
is formed. The twenty-four chromosomes arrange themselves at the 
centre of this spindle and split longitudinally, so that forty-eight 
chromosomes are formed. Twenty-four of these, twelve male and 
twelve leraale, us it is suppo.sed, travel to each pole of the spindle 
and- assist in giving rise to the two nuclei. At the next nuclear 
division twenty-four chromosomes appear in each nucleus, each of 
which divides longitudinally: and .so in all subsequent divisions. 
The fusion of the two pronuclei is sometimes effected in a manner 
.slightly different from that described for the mouse. In Echinus, for 
instance, the two pronuclei fuse, and the spindle an^l chromosomes 
are formed from the zygote nucleus, whereas in the mouse the two 
pronuclei retain their distinctness during the formation of the 
chromosomes. There appears, however, lo be some variation in this 
respect; cases have been observed in the mouse in which fusion 
of the pronuclei occurs before the separation of the chromosomes. 

Parthenogenesis, or development of the female gamete without 
fertilization, is knosm to occur.in many groups of the animal king- 
dom. Attempts have been made to connect this pheno- 
Ptrtbeao- ^jth pecuharities in the game.togeny. For 

gtateu, instance, it has been said that iiarthcnogenetic ova 
form only one polar body. But, as wc have seen, this is .sometimes 
the case in eggs which are fertilized, and parthenogenetic ova are 
known which form two polar bodies, e.g. ova of the honey-bee 
which produce drones {Morph. Jahrh. xv., 18B9, p. 85), ova of 
Hohfera which produce males (Zool. Anteiger, xx., 1897, p. 455), ova 
of some saw flies and gall flies which produce females (L. Doncaster, 
Quart. Jnurn. Mtc. Sc., 49, 190O, pp. 561-589). Again it has been 
asserted that in parthenogenetic eggs the polar Ijodies are not ex¬ 
truded from the ovum; in such cases, though the nucleus divides, 
those of its products which would in other cases be extruded in polar 
Ixjdies remain in the protoplasm of the ovum. But this is not a 
universal rule, for in some cases of parthenogenesis polar bo^es are 
extruded in the usual way (Aphis, some Lepidoptera), and in some 
fertilized eggs the polar bodi^are retained in the ovum. 

It is quite probable tlm#parthenogene8i8 is more common than 
hat been supposed, and it appears that there is some evidence 
to show that ova, which in normal conditions are incapable of 
developing without fertilization, may yet develop if subjected to 


an altered environment. For instance, it has been asserted that 
the addition of a certain quantity of chloride of magnesium and 
other substances to sea-water will cause the unfertilized ova of 
certain marine animals (Afbaeia, Chaetopterus) to develop (J. 
Loeb, American Journal of Physiology, lx., 1901, p. 423); and 
according to M. Y. Delage (Comptes reridus, 135, 1902. Nos. 15 and 
16) such development may^pccur after the formation of polar bodies, 
the chromosomes undergoing reduction and the full number being 
regained in the segmenting stage. These experiments, if authcnli- 
cated, suggest that ova have the power of development, but are not 
able to exercise it in their normal surroundings. There is reason to 
believe that the same assertion may be made of spermatozoa. 
Phenomena of the nature of parthenogenesis have never been ob¬ 
served in the male gamete, but it has been suggested by A. Giard 
(Cinquantenaire de la Soc. de Biol., igoo) that the phenomenon 
of the so-called fertilization of an enucleated ovum which has been 
described by T. Boveri and Delage in various eggs, and which results 
in development up to the larval form (nurogony), is in reality a case 
in which the male gamete, unable to undergo development in 
ordinary circumstances on account of its small size and specialization 
of structure, has obtained a nutritive environment which enables 
it to display its latent power of development. Moreover, A. M. Giard 
suggests that in some cases of apparently normal fertilization one 
of the pronuclei may degenerate, the resultant embryo being the 
product of one pronucleus only. In this way he explains certain 
cases of hybridization in which the paternal (rarely the maternal) 
type ir exclusively reproduced. For instance, in the batrachiate 
Amphibia, H6ron Boyer succeeded in 1883 in rearing, out of a vast 
number of attempts, a few hybrids between a female Pelohates 
fuscus and a mule kana fusca ; the product was a Rana fusca. 
He also crossed a female Bufo vulgaris with a male Bufo calamita ; 
in the few cases which reached maturity the product was obviously 
a Bufo calamita. Finally, H. E. Ziegler (Arch. f. Ent.-Mech., 1898, 
p. 249) divided the just-fertilized ovum of a sca-urchin in such a way 
that each half hiul one pronucleus; the half with the male pro- 
nucleus .segmented and formed a blastula, the other degenerated. 
It is said that in a few species of animals males do not occur, and 
that parthenogene.sis is the sole means of reproduction (a species ol 
Ostracoda among Crustacea ; species of Tenthredinidae, ^nipidae 
and Coccidae among Insecta); this is the thelytoky of K. T. E. von 
Siebold. The number of species in which males are unknown is 
constantly decreasing, and it is quite poasible that the phenomenon 
does not exist. Parthenogenesis, however, is undoubtedly of 
frequent occurrence, and is of four kinds, namely, (1) that in which 
males alone are produced, e.g. honey-bees (arrhenntoky) ; (2) that 
in which females only arc produced (thelytoky), as in some saw-flies ; 
(3) that in which both sexes are produced (deuterutohy), as in .some 
saw-flies; (4) that in which there is an alternation of sexual and 

f arthenogenetic generations, as in Aphidae, many Cynipidao, &c. 
t would appear that “parthenogenesis does not favour the pro¬ 
duction of one sex more than another, bul it is clear that it decidedly 
favours the production of a brood tliat is entirely ol one sex, but 
which sex that is differs according to circumstances " ( 1 ). Sharp, 
Cambridge Natural History, “ Insects," pt. i. p. 498). In some 
Insecta and Crustacea exceptional parthenogenesis occurs: a certain 
proportion of the eggs laid are capable of undergoing either the whole 
or a part of development parthenogenetically, e.g. Bombyx muri, &i. 
(A. Brauer, Arch. f. mihr. Anal., 1893 ; consult also E. Maupas on 
arthenogenesis ot Rotifera, Comp, rend., 1889-1891, and R. Lautcr- 
orn, Biol. Centralhlatl, xviii., 1898, p. 173). 

The question of the determination of sex may be alluded to 
here. Is sex determined at the act of conjugation of the two 
gametes ? Is it, in other words, an unalterable property - . _ 
of Uie zygote, a genetic character ? Or docs it depend “I'h 
upon the conditions to which the zygote is subjected in ““ 

its development ? In other word.s, is it an acquired 
character ? It is impos.sible in the present state of knowledge to 
answer these questions satisfactorily, but the balance of evidence 
Wpears to favour the view that sex is an unalterable, inborn character. 
Thus tho.se twins which are believed to come from a split zygote 
are always of the same sex, members of the same litter which have 
been submitted to exactly similar conditions are of different sexes, 
and all attempts to delermine the sex of off.spring in the higher 
animals by treatinent have failed. On the other hand, the male 
bee is a portion of a female zygote—the queen-bee. The same 
remark applies to the male Rotifer, in which the zygote always 
gives rise to a female, from which the male arises parthenogenetically, 
but in these cases it does not appear that the production of males 
is in any way affected by external conditions (see R. C. Punnett, 
Proc. Royal Soc., 78 B, 1906, p. 223). It is said that in human 
societies the number of males bom increases after wars and famines, 
but this, if true, is probably due to an affection of the gametes 
and not of the young zygote. For a review of the whole subject 
see L. Cuenot, Bull. sci. Prance et Belgique, xxxii., 1899, pp. 462- 

535 - .... 

The first change the zygote undergoes in all animals is what is 

generally called the segmentation or cleavage of the ovum. 
This consists es.sentially of the division of the nucleus into a 
number of nuclei, around which the protoplasm sooner or later 
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becomes arranged in the manner ordinarily spoken of as cellular. 
This division of the nucleus is effected by the process called 
binary fission; that is tt) say, it first divides into 
******' two, then each of these divides simultaneously again 
into tw), giving four nuclei; each of these after a pause again 
simultaneously divides into two. So the process continues for 
some time until the ovum becomes possessed of a large number 
of nuclei, all of isdrich ^ve proceeded from the original nucleus 
by a series of binary fissions. This division of the nucleus, which 
constitutes the essential part of the cleavage of the ovum, con¬ 
tinues through the whole of life, but it is only in the earliest 
period that it is distinguished by a distinct name and used to 
characterize a stage of development. The nuclear division of 
cleavage is usually at first a rhythmical process; all the nuclei 
divide simultaneously, and periods of nuclear activity alternate 
with periods of rest. Nuclear divisions may be said to be of three 
kinds, according to the accompanying changes in the surrounding 
protoplasm: (i) accompanied by no visible change, e.g. the 
multinucleatcd Protozoon Actimsphaertum; (2) accompanied 
by a rearrangement of the protoplasm around each nucleus, 
but not by its division into two separate masses, e.g. the division 
which results in the formation of a colony of Protozoa; (3) 
accompanied by the division of the protoplasm into two parts, 
so that two distinct cells result, e.g. the divisions by which the 
free wandering leucocytes arc produced, the reproduction of 
uninuclear Protozoa, &c. In tlie cleavage of tlie ovum the first 
two of these methods of division are found, but probably not 
the third. At one time it was thought that the nuclear divisions 
of cleavage were always of the third kind, and the result of 
cleavage was supposed to be a mass of isolated cells, which 
became reunited in the subsequent development to give rise to 
the later connexions between the tissues which were known to 
exist. But in 1885 it was noticed that in the ovum of Peripalus 
caprnsis (A. Sedgwick, Quart. Joum. Mic. Science, xxv., 1885, 
p. 449) the extranuclear protoplasm did not divide in the cleavage I 
of the ovum, but merely became rearranged round the increasing 
nuclei; the continuity of the protoplasm was not broken, but 
persisted into the later stages of growth, and gave rise to the 
tissue-connexions which undoubtedly exist in the adult. This 
discovery was of some importance, because it rendered intelligible 
the unity of the embryo so far as its developmental processes are 
concerned, the maintenance of this unity being somewhat 
surprising on the previous view. On further inquiry and 
examination it was found that the ova of many other animals 
presented a cleavage essentially similar to that of Peripalus. 
Indeed, it was found that the nuclear divisions of cleavage were 
of the first two kinds just described. In some eggs, e.g. the 
Alcyonaria, the first nuclear divisions are effected on the first 
plan, i.e. they take place without at first producing any visible 
effect upon the protoplasm of the egg. But in the later stages 
of cleavage the protoplasm becomes arranged around qgch 
nucleus and related to it us to a centre. In the majority of eggs, 
however, the protoplasm, though not undergoing complete 
cleavage,'becomes rearranged round each nucleus as these are 
formed. The best and clearest instance of this is forded by 
many Arthropodan eggs, in which the nucleus of the just-formed 
zygote takes up a central position, where it undergoes its first 
division, subsequent divisions taking place entirely within the egg 
.and not in any way affecting its exterior. The result is to give rise 
to a nucleated network or foam-work of protoplasm, ramifying 
through the, yolk-particles and containing these in its meshes. 

In other Arthropodan eggs the cleavage is on the so-called 
centrolecithal type, in which the dividing nuclei pass to the cortex 
of the ovum, and' the surface of the ovum becomes indented with 
grooves corresponding to each nucleus. In this kind of cleavage 
all the so-called segments are continuous with the central 
undivided yolk-mass. It sometimes happens that in Arthropods 
the egg ibreaks up into masses, which cannot be said to have the 
value of cells, as they are frequently without nuclei. In other 
eggs, characterized by a considerable amount of yolk, e.g. the 
ova of Cephalopoda, and of the Vertebrata with much yolk, the 
first nudeus takes up an eccentric position in a small patch of 
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protoplasm which is ccanparativcly free from yo^-pmicles. 
This patch is the germinal disc, and the nuclear divisions are 
•confined to it and to the transitional region, where it merges 
into the denser yolk which makes up the bulk of the egg. At 
the dose of segmentation the germinal disc consists of ,a number 
of nudei, each surrounded by its own mass of protopksm, 
which is, however, not separated from the protopla^ round the 
neighbouring nuclei, as was formerly supposed, but is continuous 
at the points of contact In this manner the germinal disc has 
become converted into the blastoderm, which consists of a small 
watch-glass-shaped mass of so-called cells resting on, but con¬ 
tinuous with, the large yolk-mass. It is r characteristic of this 
kind of ovum that there is always a row of nuclei, called the yolk- 
nuclei, placed in the denser yolk immediately adjacent to the 
blastoderm. These nudei are continually undergoing division, 
one of the products of division, together with a little of the sparse 
yolk protoplasm, passing into the blastoderm to reinforce it 
(so-called formative cells). The other product of the dividing 
yolk-nuclei remains in the yolk, in readiness for the next division. 
In this manner nucleated masses of protoplasm are continually 
being added to the periphery of the blastodenn and assisting 
in its growth. But it must be borne in mind that all the nuclea^ 
masses of which the blastoderm consists are in continuity with 
each other and with the sparse protoplasmic reticulum of the 
subjacent yolk. 

in the great majority of eggs, then, the nuclear division of 
cleavage is not accompanied by a complete division of the o'vum 
into separate cells, but only by a rearrangement of the proto¬ 
plasm, which produces, indeed, the so-called cellular arrangement, 
and an appearance only of separate cells. But there still remain 
to be mentioned those small eggs in which the amount of yolk 
is inconsiderable, and in which division of the nuclei docs appear 
to be accompanied by a complete division of the surrounding 
protoplasm into separate unconnected cells—ova of many 
Annelida, Mollusca, Echinoderma, &c., and of Mammalia 
amongst Vertebrata. In the case of these also (G. F. Andrews, 
Zool. Bulletin, ii., 1898) it has been shown that the apparently 
separate spheres are connected by a number of fine anastomosing 
threads of a hyaline protoplasm, which are not easy to detect 
and are readily de.stroyed by the action of regents. It is there¬ 
fore probable that the divisions of the nuclei in cleavage are in 
no ca.se accompanied by complete division of the surrounding 
protoplasm, and the organism in the cleavage s^e is a continuous 
whole, as it is in all the other stages of ite existence. 

Of late years a great number of experiments have been made 
to discover the effects of dividing the efnbryo during its cleavage, 
and of destroying certain portions of it These experi- 
ments have been made with the object of testing the^jJ!^" 
view, held by some authorities, that certain .s^ments 
are ^ready s«t apart in cleavage to give rise to certem adult 
organs, so that if they were destroyed the organs in question could 
not be developed. The results obtained have not borne out this 
view. Speaking generally, it may be said that they have been 
different according to the stage at which the separation was 
effected and the conditions under which the experiment was 
carried out. If the experiment be made at a sufficiently early 
stage, each part, if not too small, will develop into a normal, 
though small, embryo. In some cases the embryo remained 
imperfect for a certain time after the experiment, but the loss 
b eventually made good by regeneration, (For a summary of 
the work done on this subject see R, S. Bergh, Zool. Centrdblall, 
vii., 1900, p, I.) 

The end of deavage is marked by the commencement of the 
differentiation of the organs. The first differentiation is the 
formation of the layers. These are three in number, 
being called respectively the ectoderm, endoderm and fiJofy* 
mesoderm, or, in embryos in which at their first 
appearance they lie like sheets one above the other, the 
epiblast, hypoblast and mesoblast. The layers are sometimes 
spoken of as the primary organs, and their importance lies in the 
fact that they are supposed to be graerally homologous through¬ 
out the series of the Metazoa. This view, which- is based partly 
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on their or^n and partly on their fate, had great influence on 
the science of comparative anatomy during the last thirty years 
of the 19th century, for the homology of the layers bein^ ad¬ 
mitted, they afforded a kind of final court of appeal in determining 
questions of doubtful homologies between adult organs. Great 
importance was therefore attached to them by embryologists, 
and both their mode of development and the part which they play 
in forming the adult organs were examined with the greatest care. 
It is very unusual for all the layers to be established at the same 
time. As a general rule the ectoderm and endoderm, which 
may be called the primary layers, come first, and later the 
mesoderm is developed from one or other of them. There are 
two main methods in which the first two are differentiated— 
invagination and delamination. The former is generally found 
in small eggs, in which the embryo at the close of cleavage 
assumes the form of a sphere, having a fluid or gelatinous 
material in its centfe, and bounded externally by a thin layer of 
protoplasm, in which all the nuclei are contained. Such a sphere 
Ls called a blastosphere, and may be regarded as a spherical 
mass of protoplasm, of which the central portion is .so much 
vacuolated that it seems to consist entirely of fluid. The central 
part of the blastosphere is called the segmentation cavity or 
blastocoel. The blastosphere soon gives rise, by the invagination 
of one part of its wall upon the other, and a consequent ob¬ 
literation of the segmentation cavity, to a double-walled cup 
with a wide opening, which, however, soon becomes narrowed 
to a small pore. This cup-stage is called the gastrula stage ; 
the outer wall of the gastrula is the ectoderm, and its inner 
the endoderm; while its cavity is the enteron, and the opening 
to the exterior the blastopore. Origin of the primary layers 
by delamination occurs universally in eggs with large yolks 
(Cephalopoda and many Vertebrata), and occasionally in others. 
In it cleavage gives rise to a solid mass, which divides by de¬ 
lamination into two layers, the ectoderm and endoderm. The 
main difference between the two methods of development lies 
in the fact that in the first of them the endoderm at its first 
origin shows the relations which it possesses in the adult, namely, 
of forming the epithelial wall of the enteric space, whereas in the 
second method the endoderm is at first a solid mass, in which 
the enteric space makes its appearance later by excavation. 
In the delaminate method the enteric space is at fost without a 
blastopore, and sometimes it never acquires this opening, but a 
blastopore is frequently formed, and the two-layered gastrula 
stage is reached, though by a very different route from that taken 
in ^e formation of the invaginate gastrula. According to the 
layer-theory, these two layers are homologous throughout the 
series of Metazoa; their limits can always be accurately defined, 
they give rise to the same organs in all cases, and the adult 
organs (excluding the mesodermal organs) can be traced back to 
one or other of them with absolute precision. Thus the ectoderm 
gives rise to the epidermis, to the nervous system, and to the 
lining of the stomodaeum and proctodaeum, if such parts of 
the alimentary canal are present. The endoderm, on the other 
hand, gives rise to the lining of the enteron, and of the glands 
which open into it. 

So far as these two layers arc concerned, and excluding 
the mesoderm, it would appear that the layer-theory does apply 
in a very remarkable manner to the whole of the Metazoa. 
Hut even here, when the actual facts are closely .scanned, there 
are found to be difficulties, which appear to indicate that the 
theory may not perhaps be such an infallible guide as it seems 
at first sight. l.eaving out of consideration the case of the 
Mammalia, in which the differentiation of the segmented ovum 
is not into ectoderm and endoderm, and the case of the sponges, 
the most important of these difficulties concern the stomodaeum 
and proctodaeum. The best case to examine is that of Peripatus 
capensis, in which the blastopore is at first a long slit, and gives 
rise to both the mouth and the anus of the adult. Here there is 
idways found At the lips ^f the blastopore, and extending for a 
short distance inwards as enteric lining, a certain amount of 
tissue, which by its characters must be regarded as ectoderm. 
Now, in the closure of the blastopore between the mouth and 


anus, thb tissue, which at the mouth and anus develops into the 
lining of the stomodaeum and proctodaeum, is left inside, and 
actuSly gives rise to the rfiedian ventrtd epithelium of the ali¬ 
mentary canal. Hence the development of Petipaius capensis 
suggests the conclusion, if we strictly apply the layer-liieory, 
that a considerable portion of the true mesenteron is lined by 
ectoderm, and is not homologous with the corresponding portion 
of the mesenteron of other animals—a conclusion which will on 
all hands be admitted to be absurd. The difficulties in the 
application of the layer-theory become vastly greater when the 
origin and fate of the mesoderm is considered. 
mesoderm is, if we may judge from the number of'"" 
organs which are derived from it, much the most important 
of the three layers. It generally arises later than the others, 
and in its very origin presents difficulties to the theory, which 
are much increased when we consider its history. It is generally, 
though not always, developed from the endoderm, either as 
hollow outgrowths containing prolongations of the enteric 
cavity, which become the coelom, or as solid proliferations. 
But in some groups the mesoderm is actually laid down in 
cleavage, and is present at the end of that process. In others 
it is entirely derived from the ectoderm {Peripatus capensis). 
In yet others it is partly derived from endoderm and partly from 
ectoderm (primitive streak of ammotic Vertebrates). Finally, 
in whatever manner the first rudiments are developed, it fre¬ 
quently receives considerable reinforcements from one of the 
primary layers. For instance, the structure known as the 
nerve crest of the vertebrate embryo is not, as was formerly 
supposed, exclusively concerned with the formation of the spinal 
nerves and ganglia, but contributes largely to the mesoderm of 
the axial region of the body. This is particularly clearly seen 
in the case of the anterior part of the head of Elasmobranch 
and probably of other vertebrate embryos, where all the meso¬ 
derm present is derived from the anterior part of the neural crest 
{Quart. Joum. Mic. Science, xxxvii. p. 92). 

The layer-theory, then, will not bear critical examination. 
It is dear, both from their origin and history, that the layers or 
masses of cells called ectoderm, endoderm and mesoderm have 
not the same value in different animals; indeed, it is misleading 
to speak of three layers. At the most we can only speak of two, 
for the mesoderm is formed after the others, has a composite 
origin, and has no more daim to be considered an embryonic 
layer than has the rudiment of the central nervous system, 
which* in some animals, indeed, appears as soon as the mesoderm. 
Arguments as to homology, based on derivation or non-derivation 
from the same embryonic layer, have therefore in themselves 
but little value. 

It has frequently been assorted that the reproductive cells are 
marked off at a very early stage of the development {Sagitta, certain 
Crustacea, Scorpio). Recently it has been asserted that in Ascaris 
(T. Boveri, Kuppfee's Festschrift, iSgy, p. 383) the reproductive 
cells are set apart after the first cleavage, and that they can be traced 
by certain peculiarities of their nuclei into the adult reproductive 
glands. 

It has been already stated that the mesoderm is a composite 
tissue. This fact is frequently conspicuous at its first estabhshment. 
In many Coelomata it is present under two forms from 
the beginning. One of these is epithelial in character, esma- 
while the other has the form of a network of protoplasm, ‘“yme. 
with nuclei at the nodes. The former is called simply epithelial 
mesoderm, the latter mesenchyme. Sometimes the epithelial 
mesoderm is the first formed, and what little mesenchyme there is 
is developed from it (Amphioxm, Balanogicssus, &c.). Sometimes 
the mesenchjrme is the first to arise, the epithelial mesoderm develop¬ 
ing from it (mo-st, if not all. Vertebrates). Finally, it sometimes 
happens that these two kinds of tissue arise separately from one or 
other of the primary layers (Echinodermata). As already hinted, in 
Balanoghsstu and Amphioxus the whole of the mesoderm of the body 
is at first in an epithelial condition, being developed as an outgrowth 
of the gut-wall. In Peripatus capensis also, and possibly in other 
Arthropods, it has at first an intermediate form, being derived from a 
primitive streak and not from the gut-wall, but it rapidly assumes an 
epithelial structure, from which all the mesodermal tissues are 
developed. In Annelids the bu^ of the mesoderm has at first a 
modified epithelial form similar to that of Arthropods, but it is 
formed, not from a primitive streak, but from some peculiar cells 
produced in cleavage, called pole-cells. In Annelids with trocho- 
sphere larvae a certain amount of mesenchvme is formed at an earlier 
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stage and gives rtsc to the mnscnlar bands of the young' larva. In 
Echinodermata a certain amount of mesenchyme appears before the 
epithelial mesoderm, which is formed later as gut-diverticula. In 
these forma the mesenchyme is said t6 arise as wandering amoeboid 
cells, which are budded into the blastococl by the endoderm just 
before and during its invagination, but the writer has reason to 
believe that this account of it does not qaite describe what happens. 
It would seem to be more probable that the mesenchyme arises in 
these forms, as it certainly does in the case of the later-formed 
mesenchyme of the Vertebrate embryo, as a protoplasmic outflow 
from its tissue of origin, passing at first along the line of pre-existent 
protoplasmic strands which traverse the blastocoel, and sending 
out at the same time processes which branch and anastomose with 
neighbouring processes (see E. W. MacBride, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., 
1896, p. 153). In the Vertebrata the whole of the mesoderm has at 
first the mesenchyme form. Afterwards, when the body-cavit)- split 
appears, the bulk of it assumes a kind of modified epithelial condition, 
which later on yields, by a process of outflow very similar in its 
character to what has b^n supposed to occur in the Echinoderm 
blastula, a considerable mesenchyme of the reticulate character. 
Mesenchyme is the tissue which in Vertebrate embryology has fre¬ 
quently been called embryonic connective tissue. This name is no 
doubt due to the fact that it was supposed to consist of isolated 
stellate cells. It is, however, in no sense of the word connective 
tissue, because it gives rise to many organs having nothing whatever 
to do with connective tissue. For in-stance, in Vertebrata this tissue 
gives rise to nervous tissue, blood-vessels, renal tubules, smooth 
muscular fibres, and other structures, as well as to connective and 
skeletal tissues. The Vertebrata, indeed, are remarkable for the 
fact that the epithelial tissues of the so-called mesoderm, «.g. the 
epithelial lining of the body-cavity, and of the renal tubules and 
urogenital tracts, all pass through the mesenchymatou^ condition, 
whereas in Ampkioxus, Balanoglossus and presumably Sagitta and 
the Biachiopoda, all the mesodermal tissues pass through the 
epithelial condition, most of the me.sodermal tissues of the adult 
retaining tiiis coudition permanently. As has been implied in the 
above accoimt, mesenchyme is u-sually formed from epithelial 
mesoderm or from endoderm, or from tissue destined to form 
endoderm. It is also sometimes formed from ectoderm, as in the 
Vertebrata at the nerve crest and other places. In some Coelenterata 
also it appears certain that the ectoderm docs furnish ti.ssue of a 
mesenchymatous nature which passes into the jelly, but this pheno¬ 
menon takes place comparatively late in life, at any rate after the 
embryonic period. In this connexion it may be interesting to point 
out that in many Coelenterates all the fiasues of the body retain 
throughout life the epithelial condition, nothing comparable to 
mesenchyme ever being formed. 

Finely, before leaving this branch of the subject, the fact 
that the three germinal layers are continuous with one another, 
and not isolated masses of tissue, may be emphasized. 
Indeed, an embryo may be defined as a multinuclcated 
laxcra. protoplasmic mass, in which the protoplasm at any 
surface—^whether internal or external—is in the form 
of a relatively dense layer, while that in the interior is much 
vacuolated and reduced to a more or less sparse reticulum, the 
nuclei either being exclusively found in the surface protoplasm, 
or if the embryo has any bulk and the internal reticulum is at 
all well developed, at the nodes of the internal reticulum as well. 

The origin of some of the more important organs may now be 
considered. It is a remarkable fact that the mouth and anus 
develop in the most diverse ways in difierent groups, 
but as a rule either one or both of them can be traced 
into relation with the blastopore, the history of which 
must therefore be examined. In most, if not all, the great groups 
of the animal kingdom, c.g. in Coelenterata, Annelida, MoUusca, 
Vertebrata, and in Arthropoda, the blastopore or its repre¬ 
sentative is placed on the neural surface of the body, and, 
as will be shown later on, ■within the limits of the central nerve 
rudiment. Here it undergoes the most diverse fate, even in 
members of the same group. For instance, in Peripatus capensis 
it extends as' a slit along the ventral surface, which closes up in 
the middle, but remains open at the two ends as the permanent 
mouth and anus. In other Arthropods, though full details 
have not yet in all cases l^een worked out, the following general 
statement may be madeA blastopore (certain Crustacea) or 
its representative is formed on the neural surface of the embryo 
and always becomes ebsed, the mouth and anus arising as 
independent perforations later. Here no one would doubt the 
homology of the mouth and anus throughout the group; yet 
within the limits of a single genus—Fen'pa/Mi;—they show the 
most diverse modes of development. In Annelids the blastopore 


sometimes becomes the month (most Choetopoda); sometimes 
it becomes the anus (Strpula) ;■ sometimes it closes up, giving 
rise to neither, though in this case it may assume the form of a 
long slit along the ventral surface before disappearing. In 
MoUusca its fate presents the same variations os m Annelida. 
Now in these groups no zoologist would deny the homology of 
the mouth and anus in the dffierent forms, and yet how very 
different is their histo^ even in closely aUied animals. How 
are these apparently diverse facts to be" reconciled ? The only 
satisfactory explanation which has been offered (Sedgwick, 
Quart. J. Mie, Science, xxiv., 1884, p. 43) is that the blastopore 
is homologous in all the groups mentioned,’ and is the repre¬ 
sentative of the original single opening into the enteric cavity, 
such as at present characterizes the Coelenterata. • From it the 
mouth and anus have been derived, as is indicated by its history 
in Peripatus capensis, and by the variability in its behaviour 
in closely allied forms; such variability in its subsequent 
history is due to its specialization as a larval organ, as a result 
of which it has lost its capacity to give rise to both mouth and 
anus, and sometimes to either. 

That the blastopore does become specialized as a larval organ is 
obvious in those cases in which it becomes transformed into the 
single opening with w:hich some larvae are, for a time at least, alone 
provided, e.g. Pilidiunt, Echinoderm larvae, &c., and that larval 
characters have been the principal causes of the form of embryonic 
characters, strong rea.son to believe will be adduced later on. In the 
Vertebrata the behaviour of the blastopore (anus of Rusconi) is also 
variable in a very remarkable manner. As a rule it is slit-like in 
form and closes completely, but in most cases one portion of it 
remains open longer than the rest, as the neurenteric oanal. In a 
few forms (e.g. Newt, Lepidosiren, Ac.) the very hindermost portion 
of the slit-like blasto^re remains permanently open os the anus, and 
from such cases it can be shown that the neurenteric aperture (when 
present) is derived from a portion of the blastopore just anterior 
to its hindermost end. The words “ hindermost " and " anterior ” 
are used on the assumption that the whole blastopore has retained 
its dorsal position; as a matter of fact the hindermost put of it— 
the part which persists or reopens as the anus—loses this position 
in the course of development and becomes shifted on to the ventral 
surface. This is clearly seen in Lepidosiren (Kerr, Phil. Trans. 
cxcii., 1900), in Elasmobranchii. and in Amniota (primitive streak). 
Moreover, in Lepidosiren, and possibly in some other forms, the 
anus, i.e. the hind end of the bmtopore, is at first contained within 
the medullary plate and bounded behind by the medullary folds. 
Later the portions of the medullary plate in the neighbourhood of 
the anus completely atrophy, and this relation is lost. This ex¬ 
tension of the bind end of the blastopore on to the ventral surface, 
and atrophy of the portion of the medullary plate in relation with 
it, is a highly important phenomenon, and one to which attention 
will be again called when the relation of the mouth to the blastopore 
is being considered. The remarkable fact about the Vertebrata, 
a feature which that group .shares in comiaon with all other Chordata 
(Ampkioxus, Tunicata, Enteropneusta) and with the Echinodermata, 
is that the mouth has never been traced into relation with the blasto¬ 
pore. Fur this reason, among others, it has been held by some 
zoologists that the mouth of the Vertebrata is not homologous with 
the mouth of such groups as the Aimelida, Arthropoda and MoUusca. 
But, as has been explained above, in face of the extraordinary 
variability in the history of the mouth and anus in these groups, 
this view cannot be regarded as in any way established. On the 
contrary, there are distinct reasons for thinking that the Vertebrate 
mouth IS a derivate of the blastopore. In the first place, in Elasmo¬ 
branchii (Sedgwick, Quart. Journ. Mic. Sci. xxxiii., 1892, p. 539), 
and in a less conspicuous form in other vertebrate groups, the 
mouth has at first a slit-like form, extending from the anterior 
end of the central nerve-tube backwards along the ventral surface of 
the anterior part of the embryo. This slit-l^e rudiment, recalling 
as it dues the form which the blastopore assumes in so many groups 
and in many Vertebrata, does suggest the view that pussimy the 
mouth of the Vertebrata may in reality be derived from a portion 
of an originaUy long sht-like neural blastopore, which has become 
extended anteriorly on to the ventral surface ami has lost its original 
relation to the nerve rudiment, as has undoubtedly happened with 
the posterior part, which persists as the anus. 

Of the other organs which develop from the two primary 
layers it is only possible to notice here the central nervous 
system. This in almost all animals develop from the 
ectoderm. In Cephalopods among Mollusca—the 
development of whicli is remarkable from the almost tm»m. 
complete absence of features which are supposed to 
have an ancestral significance—and in one or two other forms, 
it has been said to develop from the mesoderm ; but apart from 
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these exceptional and perhaps doubtful caMs, the central nervous 
system of all embryrjs arises as thickenings of the ectoderm, 
and in lie groups above mentioned, namely, Annelida, MoUusca, 
Arthropods and Vertebrata, and probably others, from the 
ectoderm of the blastoporal surface of the body. Tliis surface 
generally becomes the ventral surface, but in Vertebrata it 
becomes the dorsal. These thickened tracts of ectoderm in 
Peripatus and a few other forms can be clearly seen to surround 
the blastopore. This relation is retained in the adult in 
Peripaius, some MoUusca and some Nemertines, in which the 
main lateral nerve cords are united behind the anus as well as- 
in front of the mouth; in other forms it cannot always be 
demonstrated, but it can, as in the case of the Vertebrata just 
referred to, always be inferred ; only, in the Invertebrate groups 
the part of the nerve rudiment which has to be inferred is the 
posterior part behind the blastopore, whereas in Vertebrata 
It is the anterior part, namely, that in front of the blastopore, 
assuming that tiic mouth is a blastoporal derivate. 

In the Echinodenaata, Enteropneusta and one or (wo other 
groups, it is not possible, in the present state ol knowledge, to 
bring the mouth into relation with the blastopore, nor can the 
blastopore he shown to bo a perforation of the neural surface. For 
the Echinoderms, at any rate, this fact loses some of the importance 
which might at first sight be attributed to it when the remarkable or¬ 
ganization of the adult and the sharp contrast which exists between 
it and the larva is remembered. In some .Annelids the central 
nervous system remains throughout life as part of the outer epi¬ 
dermis, but as a general rule it becomes separated from the epidermis 
and embedded in the mesodermal ti-ssues. The mode in which this 
separation is efiected varies according to the form and .structure of 
the central nervous system. In tlio Vertebrata, in which this organ 
has the form of a tube extending along the dorsal surface of the 
body, it arises as a groove of the medullary plate, which becomes 
constricted into a canal. The wall of this canal consists of ectoderm, 
which at an earlier .stage formed part of the outer surface of the body, 
hut which after invagination thickens, to give rise to the epithelial 
lining of the canal and to the nervous tissue which forms the bulk of 
the canal wall. The fact that the blastopore remains open at the 
hind end ol the medullary plate explains to a certain extent the 
peculiar relation which always exists in the embryo between the 
hind end of the neural and alimentary canals. This communication 
between the hind end of the neural tube and the gut is one of the 
most remarkable and constant features of the Vertebrate embryo. 
As has been pointed out, it is not altogether unintelligible when we 
remerriber the relation of the blastopore to the medullary plate 
of the earlier stage, but to give a complete explanation of it is, and 
prolmhly always will be, impossible. It is no doubt the impress of 
some remarkable larval condition of the bla.stopore of a stage df 
evolution now long past. 

In Ceratodus the open part of the blastopore is enclosed by the 
mediiHary folds, as in Leptdnsiren, and probably persists as the anus, 
the portion of the folds around the anus undergoing atrophy (Semon, 
Zool. Fotschungsreisen in Australien, 1893, Bd. i. p. 39). In Urodcles 
the blastopore persists as anus, so far as is known, but the relation 
to the medullary folds has not been noticed. The same may be 
said of Petromyton (A. E. Shipley, Quart. Journ. Mic. Set. xxviii , 
1887). 

The nerve tube of the Vertebrata at a certain early stage of the 
embryo becomes bent ventralwards in its anterior portion, in such 
a manner that the anterior end, which i.n represented 
in the adult by the infundibulum, comes to project 
nwnr*. backwards beneath the mid-brain. This bend, which 
is called the cranial flexure, takes place through the mid-brain, 
so that the hind-brain is nnafiected by it. The cranial flexure 
is not, however, confined to the brain ; the anterior end of the noto¬ 
chord, which at first extends almost to the front end of the nerve 
tube (this extension, which is' quite obvious in the young embryo ol 
Elasmobranchs, Ix'comes masked in the later .stages by the extra¬ 
ordinary modifications which the part.s undergo), is also affected liy 
it. Moreover, it affects even other parts, as may he seen by the 
oblique, almost antcro-posterior, direction of the anterior gill slits 
as compared with the transverse direction of those behind. No 
satisfactory expiration has ever been offered of the cranial flexure. 
It i.s found in all Vertebrates, and is effected at an early stage of 
the development. In the later .stages and in the adult it ceases to | 
be noticeable, on account of an alteration of the relative sizes of parts : 
of the brain. This is due almost entirely to the enormous growth ^ 
of the cerebral vesicle; which is an outgrowth of the dorsal wall of 
the fore-brain just short of its anterior end. The anterior end of 
the fore-brain remains relatively small throughout life as the in-' 
fundibulum, and tihe junction of this part of the fore-brain with the ' 
part which is go largely de^loped, as the rudiment of the cerebrum, 
IS marked by the attaflimcnt of the optic chiasma. The optic 
nerve, indeed, i* ttuMphologicalty the first cranial nerve, the olfactory 
being the second; both are attached to what is morphologically the 


dorsal side of the nerve tube. The mo^hological antorior end of the 
central nerve tube is the point of the infundibulum which is in con¬ 
tact with the pituitary body. While on the subject of the cranial 
fliexurc, it may be pointed out that there is a similar downward curve 
of the hind end of the nervous axis, which leads into the hind end 
of the entcron. If it bo suppo^d that originally there was a com¬ 
munication between the ipfundibulum and pituitary body, then the 
ventral flexure found at both ends of the nerve axis would originally 
have bad the same result, namely, of placing the neural and ali¬ 
mentary canals in communication. Moreover, the mouth would have 
had much the same relation to this imaginary anterior neurenteric 
canal that the anus has to the actual posterior one. 

In Amphioxus and the Tunicata the early development of the 
central nervous system is very much like that of ttie Vertebrata, 
but tlie later stages are simpler, being without the cranial flexure. 
The Tunicata arc remarkable for the fact that the nervous system, 
though at first hollow, becomes quite solid in tlie adult. In Balano- 
glossus the central nervous system is in put tubular, the canal 
being open at e^h end. It arises, however, by delamination from 
the ectoderm, &e tube bemg a secondary acquisition. This is 
probably due to a shortening of development, for the same feature is 
found in some Vertebrata (Teleostei, I ■pidost$us, &c.), where the 
cimtral canal is secondarily hollowed out in the solid kuei-like mass 
winch is .separated irom the ectqderm. Parts of the central nervous 
system arise by invaginatiou in other groups; for instance, the 
cereb^ ganglia of DenlaUum are formed from the walls of two 
invaginarions of ectoderm, which eventually disappear at tliv 
anterior end of the body (A. Kowalevsky, Ann. Mus. Hist. Nat. 
Marseilles, '' Zoology," vol. i.). In Peripaius the cerebral ganglia 
arise in a similar was, but in this case the cavities of the invagination 
become separated from tlie skin and persist as two hollow ap]>end- 
ages on the lower side of the cerebral ganglia. In other Artbrotiods 
the cerebral ganglia arise hi a similar way, but tlie invaginations 
disappear m the adult. In Nemertines the cerebral ganglia contain 
a cavity which communicates with the exterior by a narrow canal. 
Finally, in certain Echinodermata the ventral part of the central 
nervous system arises by the invagination of a linear streak of 
ectoderm, the cavity of the invagination persisting as the epineural 
canal. 


Although the central nervous system is almost always de- 
velofwd from the ectoderm of the embryo, the same cannot 
be said of the peripheral nerve trunks. These stnictures 
arise from the mesoblastic reticulum already described 
(Sedgwick, Quart. Journ. Mic, Set. xxxvii. 92). Inas- yttem, 
much as this reticulum is perfectly continuous with 
the precisely similar though denser tissue in the ectoderm 
and endoderm, it may well be tliat a portion of the nerve 
trunks should described as being ectodermal and endo- 
dermal in origin, though the bulk of them are undoubtedly 
formed from that portion of the reticulum commonly descrilied 
as mesoblastic. But, however that may be, the tissue from 
which -the great nerve trunks are developed is continuous on all 
sides with a .similar tissue which pervades all the organs of the 
body, and in which the nudei of these organs are contained. 

In the early stages of development this tissue is very sparse and 
not easily seen. It would appear, indeed, that it is of a very delieati- 
texture and readily destroyed by reagents. It is for this reason that 
the layers of the Vertebrate embryo are commonly rcjirescnted as 
being quite isolated from one another, and that the medullary canal 
is nearly always represented as being completely isolated at certain 
stages from the surroimding tissues. In reality the layers arc all 


connected together by this delicate tissue—in a sp.arse form, it is true 
—whicli not only extends between them, but also in a denser and 
more distinct form pervades them. In the germinal layers them¬ 
selves, and in the organs developing from them, this tissue'is in the 
young stages almost entirely obscured by the densely packed nuclei 
wliich it contains. For instance, in the wall of the medullary canal 
in the Vertebrate embryo, in the splanchnic and somatic layers of 
mesoderm of the same embryo, and in the developing nerve cords of 
the Peripaius embryo, the nuclei are at fiist so densely crowded 
together that it is almost imjiossible to .see the protoplasmic frame¬ 
work in whidi they rest; but as devolopment proceeds this extra- 
nuclear tissue becomes more largely developed, and the nuclei are 
forced apart, so that it ’becomes visible and receives various names 
(iccording to its position. In the wall of the medullary canal of the 
■Vertebrate embryo, on tbe outside of which it becomes especially 
conspicuous in certain places, and on the dorsal side of the developing 
nerve cords of the Pertpatus embryo, it con.stitutes the white matter 
of the developing nerve cord ; in the mesoblastic tissue outside, where 
it at the same time becomes more con.spiciious (Sedmvick, " Mono¬ 
graph of the Development of Peripatus eapensis," Siudits from the 
Morph. Lab. ofiihe University of Cambridge, tv., 18B9, p. I3i), it forms 
the looser network of the mesoblastic reticulum; and connecting the 
two, in place of tho few and delicate strands of this tissue of tbe 
former stage, there are at certain places well-marked cords of a 
relatively dense teKtnre, with the meshes of the reticulum elongated 
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in the direction of the cord. This latter structure is an incipient 
nerve trunk. It can be traced outwards into the mesoblastic reti¬ 
culum, from the strands of which it is indeed developed, and with 
which it is continuous not only at iti free end, but also along its 
whole course. In this way the nerve trunks are developed—by a 
gathering up, so to speak, of the fibres of the reticulum into bundles. 
These bundles are generally marked bvtthe possession of nuclei, 
especially in their cortical parts, which become no doubt toe nuclei 
of the nerve sheath, and, in the neighbourhood of the ganglia, of 
nerve cells. From this account of the early development of the 
nerves, it is apparent that they are in their origin continuous with 
all the other tissues of the body, with that of the central nervous 
system and with that which becomes transformed into muscular 
tissue and connective and epithelial tissues. All these tissues are 
developed from the general reticulum, which in the young embryo 
can be seen to pervade the whole body, not being confined to the 
mesoderm, but extending between the nuclei of the ectoderm and 
endoderm, and forming toe extra-nuclear, .so-called cellular, proto¬ 
plasm of those layers. Moreover, it must be remarked that in the 
stages of the embryo with which we are here concerned the so-called 
cellular constitution of the tissues, which is such a marked feature of 
the older embryo and adult, has not been arrived at. It is true, 
indications of it may be seen in some of the earlier-formed epithelia, 
but of nerve cells, muscular cells, and many kinds of gland cells no 
distinct signs are yet visible. This remark particularly applies 
to nerve cells, which do not make their appearance until a much later 
stage—not, indeed, until some time after the principai nerve trunks 
and ganglia are indicated as tracts of pale fibrous substance and 
aggregations of nuclei respectively. 

The embryos of Ela.smobranchs—particularly of Scyllium —arc 
the best objects in which to study the development of nerves. In 
many embryos it is difficult to make out what happen;, because 
the various parts of the body remain so close together that the 
process is obscured, and the loosening of the mesoblastic nuclei is 
deferred until after the nerves have liegun to be differentiated. 
The process may also be traced in the embryos of Peripalus, where 
the main features arc essentially similar to those above described 
{op. cit. p. 131). The development of the motor nerves has been 
worked out in Lepidosiren by J. Graham Kerr (Trans. Roy. Soc. oj 
Edinburgh, 41, 1904, p. uq). 

To sum up, the development of nerves is not, as has been 
recently urged, an outgrowth of cell processes from certain cells, 
but is a differentiation of a substance which was already in 
position, and from which all other organs of the body have been 
and are developed. It frequently happens that the young nerve 
tracts can be seen sooner near the central organ than elsewhere, 
but it is doubtful if any importance can be attached to this fact, 
since it is not constantly observed. For instance, in the case of 
the third nerve of Scyllium the differentiation appears to take 
place earliest near the ciliary ganglion, and to proceed from that 
point to the base of the mid-brain. 

There are two main methods in which new organs are de¬ 
veloped. In the one, which indicates the possibility of physio- 
logical continuity, the organ arises by the direct 
■ modification of a portion of a pre-existing organ; 
the development of the central nervous system of the Vertebrata 
from a groove in the embryonic ectoderm may be taken as an 
example of this method. In the other method there is no 
continuity which can be in any way interpreted as physiological; 
a centre of growth appears in one of the parts of toe embryo, 
and gives rise to a mass of tissue which gradually shapes itself 
into the required organ. The development of the central nervous 
system in Teleosteans and in other similar exceptional cases 
may be mentioned as an example of the second plan. Such a 
centre of growth is frequently called a blastema, and consists of a 
mass of closely packed nuclei which have arisen by the growth- 
activity of toe nuclei in toe neighbourhood. The coelom, an 
organ which is found m the so-called coelomate animals, and 
wmch in toe adult is usually divided up more or less completely 
into three parts, namely, body-cavity, renal organs, generative 
glands, presents ih different animals both these methods of 
development. In certain animals it develops by the direct 
modification of a part of the primitive enteron, while in others it 
arises by the gradual shaping of a mass of tissue which consists 
of a compact mass of nuclei derived by nuclear proliferation 
from one or more of the pre-existing tissues of the body. Inas¬ 
much as the first rudiment of the coelom nearly always makes its 
appearance at an early stage, when the ectoderm and endoderm 
are almost toe only tissues present, and as it then bulks relatively 


very large and frequently contains within itself toe poteitiial 
centres of growth of other orpos, e,g. mesenchymal organs (see 
above), it has come to be regarded by embryologists as being toe 
forerunner of all toe so-called meso^rmal organs of toe body, 
and has been dignified wito the somewhat mysterious rank 
which attaches to the conception of a germinal layer. Its 
prominence and importance at an early stage led embryologists, 
as has already been explained, to overlook toe fact that altoqjigh 
some of the centres of growto for the formation of other non- 
coelomic mesodermal organs and tissues may be contained 
within it, all are not so contained, and that there are centres of 
mesodermal growth still left in the ectoderm and endodenn 
after its establishment. If these considerations, and others like 
them, are correct, it would seem to follow, that the conception 
implied by the word mesoderm has no objective existence, that 
the tissue of toe embryo called mesoderm, though sometimes 
mainly the rudiment of the coelom, is often much more than this, 
and contains within itself the rudiment of many, sometimes of all, 
of the organs appertaining to toe mesenchyme. In thus con¬ 
taining within itself the potential centres of growth of other 
organs and tissues which are commonly ranked as mesodermal, 
it is not different from the rudiments of toe two other organs 
already formed, namely, toe ectoderm and endoderm ; for these 
contain within themselves centres of growto for toe production 
of so-called mesodermal tissues, as witness the nerve-crest of 
Vertebrata, the growing-point of the pronephric duct, and the 
formation of blood-vessels from the hypoblast described for some 
members of the same group. 

In Echinodermata, Amphioxus, Enteropneusta, and a few 
other groups, the coelom develops from a portion or portions of 
the primitive enteron, which eventually becomes separated from 
the rest and forms a variable number of closed sacs lying between 
the gut and the ectoderm. The number of these sacs varies in 
different animals, but the evidence at present available seems 
to show that the maximum number is five—an unpaired one in 
front and two pairs behind—and, further, that if a less number 
of sacs is actually separated from the enteron, the rule is for these 
sacs so to divide up that they give rise to five sacs arranged in toe 
manner indicated. The Enteropneusta present us with toe 
clearest case of the separation of five sacs from toe primitive 
enteron (W. Bateson, Quart. Joum. Mic. Set. xxiv., 1884). In 
Amphioxus, according to the important researches of E. W. 
MacBride {Quart. Journ. Mic. Sci. xl. 5^), it appears that a 
similar process occurs, though it is complicated by toe fact that 
the sacs of the posterior pair become divided up at an early 
stage into many pairs. In Pkoronis toeie are indications of this 
same phenomenon (A. T. Masterman, Quart. Joum. Mic, Sci. 
xliii. 37s). In the Chaetognatha a single sac only Is separated 
from toe enteron, but soon becomes divided up. In the Brachio- 
poda one pair of sacs is separated from toe enteron, but our 
knowledge of their later history is not sufficient to enable us to 
say whether they divide up into the typically arranged five sacs. 
In Echinodermata the number of sacs separated from toe enteron 
varies from one to three; but though the history of these shows 
considerable differences, there are reasons to believe that the 
typical final arrangement is one unpaired and ^0 paired sacs. 
But however many sacs may arise from toe primitive enteron, 
and however these sacs may ultimately divide up and arrange 
themselves, the important point of development common to aU 
these animals, about which there can be no dispute, is that the 
coelom is a direct differentiation of a portion of toe enteron. 

In the majority of the Coelomata the coelomic rudiment does 
not arise by the simple differentiation of a pre-existing organ, 
and there is considerable variation in its method of formation. 
Speaking generally, it may be said to arise by the differentiation 
of a blastema (see above), which develops at an early s^e as a 
nuclear proliferation from one or more growth-centres in one or 
both of the primary layers. It appears in this tissue as a sac 
or as a series of sacs, which become transformed into toe body- 
cavity (except in the Arthropoda), into the renal organs (wito 
toe possible exception, again, of some Arthropoda), and into the 
reproductive glands. In metamerically segmented animals the 
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l^)peBrance of fhe cavities of these sacs is sjmchronous with, 
and indeed determines, the appearance of metameric segmenta¬ 
tion. In all segmented animals in which the mesoderm (coelomic 
rudiment) appears as a continuous sheet or band of tissue on 
each side of the body, the coelomic cavity makes its first appear¬ 
ance not as a continuous space on each side, which later becomes 
divided up into the' structures called mesoblastic somites, but 
as a series of paired spaces round which the coelomic tbsue 
arranges itself in an epithelial manner. In the Vertebrata, it is 
true, the ventral portion of the coelom appears at first as a 
continuous space, at any rate behind the region of the two 
anterior pairs of somites, but in the dorsal portion the coelomic 
cavity is developed in the usual way, the coelomic tissue becoming 
transformed into the muscle plates and rudimentary renal 
tubules of the later stages. With regard to this ventral portion 
of the coelom in Vertebrata, it is to be noticed that the cavity 
in it never beoomewdivided up, but always remains continuous, 
forming the perivisceral portion of the coelom. Tlie probable 
explanation of this peculiarity in the development of the Verte¬ 
brate coelom, as compared with that of Amphioxus and other 
segmented animals, is that the segmented stage of the ventral 
portion of the coelom is omitted. Tills explanation derives 
some support from the fact that even in animals in which the 
coelom is at its first appearance wholly segmented, it frequently 
happens that in the adult the perivisceral portion of it is un¬ 
segmented, i.e. it loses during development the segmentation 
which it at first possesses. This happens in many Annelida and 
in Amphioxus. The lesson, then, which the early history of the 
coelom in segmented animals teaches is, that however the 
coelomic cavity first makes its appearance, whether by evagina- 
tions from the primitive enteron, or by the hollowing out of a 
solid blastcma-like tissue which has developed from one or both 
of the primary layers, it is in its first origin segmented, and 
forms the basis on which the segments of the adult are moulded. 
In Arthropoda the origin of the coelom is similar to that of 
Annelids, but its history is not completely known in any group, 
with the exception of Peripalus. In this genus it develops no 
perivisceral portion, as in other groups, but gives rise solely to 
the nephridia and to the reproductive organs. It is probable, 
though not certainly proved, that the history of the coelom in 
other Arthropods is essentially similar to that of Peripatus, 
allowance being made for the fact that the nephridial portion 
does not attain full development in those forms which are 
without nephridia in the adult 

With regard to the development of the vascular system, 
little can be said here, except tliat it appears to arise from the 
spaces of the mesoblastic reticulum. When this reticulum is 
sparse or so delicate os to give way in manipulation, these spaces 
appear to be represented by a continuous space which in tlie 
eailiest stages of development is frequently spoken of as the 
blastocoei or segmentation cavity. They acejuire special 
epithelial walls, and form the main trunks and network of smaller 
vessels found in animals with a canalicular vascular system, 
or the large sinus-like spaces characteristic of animals with a 
haemoeoelic body-cavity. 

The existence of a phase at the beginning of life during which 
a young animal acquires its equipment by a process of growth 
of the germ is of course intelligible enough; such a 
® formation of buds, and in the 
aqraat. ' sexual reproduction of both animals and plants. The 
remarkable point is that while in most cases this 
embryonic growth is a direct and simple process—e.g. animal and 
plant buds, embryonic development of plant seeds—in many 
cases of sexual reproduction of animals it is not direct, and the 
embryonic phase shows stages of structure which seem to possess 
a meaning other tiian that of being merely phases of growth. 
The fact that these stages of structure through which the embryo 
passes sometime; present for a short time features whidi are 
permanent in other members of the same group, adds very 
largely to the Interesfor the phenomenon and necessitates its 
careful examination. This may be divided into two heads: (i) 
in relation to embryos, (2) in relation to larvae. So far as embryos 
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are concerned, we shall limit ourselves mainly to a consideration 
of the Vertebrata, because in them are found most instances of 
that remarkable phenomeron, the temporary assumption by 
certain organs of the embryo of stages of structure which are 
permanent in other members of the same group. As is well 
known, the embryos obthe higher Vertebrata possess in the 
structure of the phaiynx and of the heart and vascular system 
certain features— namely, paired pharyngeal apertures, a simple 
tubular heart, and a single ventral aorta giving off right and left 
a number of branches which pass between the pharyngeal 
apertures—^which permanently characterize those organs in fishes. 
Ihe skeleton, largely bony in the adult, passes through a stage in 
which it is entirely witliout bone, and consists mainly of cartilage 
--■the form which it permanently possesses in certain fishes. 
Further, the Vertebrate embryo possesses for a time a notochord, 
a segmented muscular system, a continuity between the peri¬ 
cardium and the posterior part of the perivisceral cavity—all 
features which characterize certain groups of Pisces in the adult 
state. Instances of this kind might be multiplied, for the work 
of anatomists and embryologists has of late years been largely 
devoted to adding to them. Examples of embryonic characters 
which are not found in the adults of other Vertebrates are the 
following:—At a certain stage of development the central nervous 
sjfstem has the form of a groove in tlie skin, there is a communica¬ 
tion at the hind end of the body between the neural and ali¬ 
mentary canals, the mouth aperture has at first the form of an 
elongated slit, the growing end of the Wolffian dnet is in some 
groups continuous with the ectoderm, and the retina is at one 
stage a portion of the wall of the medullary canal. In the 
embryos of the lower Vertebrates many other instances of the 
same interesting character might be mentioned; for instance, 
the presence of a coelomic sac close to tlie eye, of another in the 
jaw, and of a third near the ear (Elasmobranchs), the opening 
of the Mullerian duct into the front end of the Wolffian duct, 
and the presence of an aperture of communication between the 
muscle-plate coelom and the nephridial coelom. 

The interest attaching to these remarkable facts is much 
increased by the explanation which has been given of them. 
That explanation, which is a deduction from the theory of 
evolution, is to the effect that the peculiar embryonic structures 
and relations just mentioned arc due to the retention by the 
embryo of features which, once pos.sessed by the adult ancestor, 
have been lost in the course of evolution. This explanation, 
which at once suggests itself when we are dealing with structures 
actually present in adult members of other groups, 
docs not so obviously apply to those features which are J*^**”' 
found in no adult anu^ whatsoever. Nevertheless theory. 
it has been extended to them, because they are of a 
nature which it is not impossible to suppose might have existed 
in a working animal. Now this explanation, which, it will be 
observed, can only be entertained on the assumption that the 
evolution theory is true, has been still further extended by 
embryologists in a remarkable and frequently unjustifiable 
manner, and has been applied to all embryonic processes, finally 
leading to the so-called recapitulation theory, which asserts that 
embryonic history is a shortened recapitulation of ancestral 
history, or, to use the language of modem zoology, that the 
ontogeny or development of tlie individual contains an abbreviated 
record of the phylogeny or development of tlie race. A theory so 
important and far-reaching as this requires very careful examina¬ 
tion. When we come to look for the facts upon which it is based, 
we find that they are non-exbtent, for the ancestors of all living 
animals are dead, and we have no means of knowing what they 
were like. It is true there are fossil remains of animals which have 
lived, but these are so imperfect as to be practically useless for 
the present requirements. Moreover, if they were perfectly pre¬ 
served, there would be no evidence to show that they were 
ancestors of the animals now living. They might have been 
animals which have become extinct and left no descendants. 
Thus the explanation ordinarily given of the embryonic structures 
referred to is purely a deduction from the evolution theory. 
Indeed, it is even less than this, for all that can be said is 
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something of this land: if the evolution thecny is true, then it 
b conceivable that the reason the embtyo of a bird passes 
through a stage in which its phai^ presents some resemblance 
to that of a fish is that a remote ancestor of the bird possessed 
a pharynx with lateral apertures such as are at present found in 
fishes. • 

But the explanation is sometimes pushed even further, and 
it is said that these pharyngeal apertures of the ancestral bird 
bad the same respiratory fun^ion as the corresponding structures 
in modem fishes. That this is going too far a little reflection will 
show. For if it be admitted that all so-called vestigial structures 
had once the same function as the homologous structures when 
fully developed in other animals, it becomes necessary to admit 
that male mammals must once have had fully developed 
mammary glands and suckled the young, that fem^e mammals 
formerly were provided with a functional penis, and that in 
species in which the females have a trace of the secondary sexual 
characters of the male the latter were once common to both sexes. 
The second and more extended form of the explanation plainly 
introduces a considerable amount of contentious matter, and it 
will be advisable, in the first instance, at any rate, to confine 
ourselves to a critical examination of the less ambitious con¬ 
ception. This explanation obviously implies the view that in the 
course of evolution the tendency has been for structures to persist 
in the embryo after they have been lost in the adult. Is there 
any j ustification for this view ? It is clearly impossible to get any 
direct evidence, Iwcauso, as explained above, we have no know¬ 
ledge of the ancestors of living animals ; but if we assume the 
evolution theory to be true, there is a certain amount of indirect 
evidence which is distinctly opposed to the view. As is well 
known, living birds arc without teeth, but it is generally assumed 
that their edentulous condition has been comparatively recently 
saiquired, and that they are descended from animals which, 
at a time not very remote from the present, possessed teeth. 
Considering the resemblance of birds to other terrestrial verte¬ 
brates, and the fact that extinct birds, not greatly differing from 
birds now living, are known to have liad teeth, it must be rdlowed 
that tlvere b some warrant for the assumption. Yet in no single 
case has it been certainly shown that any trace of teeth has 
been developed in the embryo. The same remark applies to a 
large number of similar cases; for instance, the reduced digits 
of the bird’s hand and foot and the limbs of snakes. Moreover, 
organs which are supposed to have become recently reduced 
and functionless in the adult are abo reduced in the embryo ; 
for instance, digits 3 and 4 of the horse’s foot, the hind limbs of 
whales (G. A. Guldbcrg and F. Nansen, “ On the Development 
and Structure of Whales,” Bergen Museum, 1894), the spiracle 
of Elasmohranchii. In fact, considerations of this kind dis¬ 
tinctly point to the view Umt any tendency to the reduction 
or enlargement of an organ in the ^ult is shi-ed approximately 
to the same extent by the embryo. But there are undoubtedly 
some, though not many, cases in which organs which were jfre- 
sumably present in on ancestral adult have persisted in the 
embryo of the modem form. As an instance may be mentioned 
the presence in whale-bone whales of imperfectly fonned teeth, 
which are absorbed comparatively early in foetal life (Julin, 
Arch, biologic, i., 1880, p. 75). 

It therefore becomes necessary to inquire why in some cases 
an organ is retained by the embryo after its loss by the adult, 
whereas in otlier cases it dwindles and presumably disappears 
simultaneously in the embryo and the adult. The whole question 
is examined tad discussed by the present writer in the Quarterly 
Journal of Mieroscopied Siience, xxxvi., 1894, p. 35, and the 
conclusions there' reached are as follows:—^A disappearing adult 
organ is not retained in a relatively greater development by an 
organism in the earlier stages of its individual growth unless it is 
of functional importance to the young form. In cases in which 
the whole development is embryonic tiiiis rarely happens, because 
the conditions of embryonic life are so different from free life 
that functional embryonic organs are usually organs sui generis, 
e.g. the placenta, amnion, &c., which cannot be traced to a 
modification of organs previously present in the adult. It does, 


however, appear to lanid hai^ned sometimea, and as an instuoe 
of it may te mentioned the dueius arteriosus d the Saiutupsidan 
tad Mammalkui embtyo. On the other hand, when there is a 
considerable period of lairval life, it do« appear that there is a 
strong case for thinking that organs which have been lost by the 
adult may be retained and made use of by the larva. The' best- 
known example that can be given of this is the tadpole of the 
frog. Here we find organs, viz. gills and gill-slits, which are 
universally regarded as having beta attributes of all terrestrial 
Vertebrata in an earlier and aquatic cemdition, tad we also 
notice that their retention is due to their btaig aisrfnl on account 
of the supposed ancient conditions of life havitw been retamed. 
Many other instances, more or less plausible, of a like retention 
of oncestitd features by larvae might be mentioned, and_ it must 
be conceded that there are strong reasons for suf^sing that 
larvae often retain traces, more or less complete, of ancegfccd 
stages of structure. But thb admission does not carry with k 
any obligation to accept the widely preval^ view that larval 
history can in any way be regarded as arecapitulaition of ancestral 
history. Far from it, for larvae in retaining some ancestred 
features are in no way different from adults; they_ only differ 
from adults in the features which they have retained. Both 
larvae and adults retain ancestral features, and both have been 
modified by an adaptation to their respective conditions of life 
which has ever been becoming more perfect. 

The conclusion, then, has been reached, that whereas larvae 
frequently retain traces of ancestral stages of adult structure, 
embryos will rarely do so; and we are confronted again with the 
question. How are we to account for the presence in the embryo 
of numerous functionless organs which cannot be explained 
otherwise than as having been inherited from a previous con¬ 
dition in which they were functional ? The answer is that the 
only organs of this kind which have been retained are organs 
which have been retained by the larvae of the ancestors after 
they have been lost by the adult, and have become in this way 
impressed upon the development. As an illustration taken from 
current natural history of the manner in which larval characters 
are in actual process of becoming embryonic may be mentioned 
the case of the viviparous salamander {Salamander aira), in which 
the gills, &c., are all developed but never used, the animal 
being born without them. In other and closely allied speies of 
salamander there is a considerable period of larval life m which 
the gills and gill-slits are functional, but in this spedes the larval 
stage, for the existence of which there was a distinct reason, 
viz. Ilie entirely aquatic habits of life in the young state, has 
become at one stroke embryonic by its simple absorption into 
the embryonic period. The view, then, that embryonic develop¬ 
ment is essentially a recapitulation of ancestral history must be 
given up; it contains only a few references to ancestral history, 
namely, those which have been preserved probaWy in a much 
modified form by pevious larvae. 

We must now pass to the consideration of another suppsed 
law of embryology—the so-called law of v. Baer. This generali¬ 
zation is usually stated as followsEmbryos d 
different species of the same group are more alike than 
adults, and the resemblances are greater the younger 
the embryo examined. Great iraprtance has been attached 
to this generalization by embryologists and naturalists, and it ia 
very widely accepted. Nevertheless, it is open to serious criti- 
dsm. If it were true, we should expect to find that embryos of 
dosely simflar speies would be indistinguishable, but this is 
notoriously not the case. On the contrary, they often differ 
more than do the adults, in support of which statement the 
embryos of the different species of Peripatus may be referred to. 
The generalization undoubtedly had its origin m the fact that 
there is what may be called a family resemblance between 
embryos, but this resemblance, which is by. no means exact, is 
purely suprfidal, and does not extend to anatomical detail. 
On die contrary, it may be fairly argued that in some cases 
embryos of widdy dissimilar members of the same group present 
anatomical differences of a higher morphological value than do 
the adults (see Sedgwick, fee, eiU), end, as stated above, the 
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l^)peBrance of fhe cavities of these sacs is sjmchronous with, 
and indeed determines, the appearance of metameric segmenta¬ 
tion. In all segmented animals in which the mesoderm (coelomic 
rudiment) appears as a continuous sheet or band of tissue on 
each side of the body, the coelomic cavity makes its first appear¬ 
ance not as a continuous space on each side, which later becomes 
divided up into the' structures called mesoblastic somites, but 
as a series of paired spaces round which the coelomic tbsue 
arranges itself in an epithelial manner. In the Vertebrata, it is 
true, the ventral portion of the coelom appears at first as a 
continuous space, at any rate behind the region of the two 
anterior pairs of somites, but in the dorsal portion the coelomic 
cavity is developed in the usual way, the coelomic tissue becoming 
transformed into the muscle plates and rudimentary renal 
tubules of the later stages. With regard to this ventral portion 
of the coelom in Vertebrata, it is to be noticed that the cavity 
in it never beoomewdivided up, but always remains continuous, 
forming the perivisceral portion of the coelom. Tlie probable 
explanation of this peculiarity in the development of the Verte¬ 
brate coelom, as compared with that of Amphioxus and other 
segmented animals, is that the segmented stage of the ventral 
portion of the coelom is omitted. Tills explanation derives 
some support from the fact that even in animals in which the 
coelom is at its first appearance wholly segmented, it frequently 
happens that in the adult the perivisceral portion of it is un¬ 
segmented, i.e. it loses during development the segmentation 
which it at first possesses. This happens in many Annelida and 
in Amphioxus. The lesson, then, which the early history of the 
coelom in segmented animals teaches is, that however the 
coelomic cavity first makes its appearance, whether by evagina- 
tions from the primitive enteron, or by the hollowing out of a 
solid blastcma-like tissue which has developed from one or both 
of the primary layers, it is in its first origin segmented, and 
forms the basis on which the segments of the adult are moulded. 
In Arthropoda the origin of the coelom is similar to that of 
Annelids, but its history is not completely known in any group, 
with the exception of Peripalus. In this genus it develops no 
perivisceral portion, as in other groups, but gives rise solely to 
the nephridia and to the reproductive organs. It is probable, 
though not certainly proved, that the history of the coelom in 
other Arthropods is essentially similar to that of Peripatus, 
allowance being made for the fact that the nephridial portion 
does not attain full development in those forms which are 
without nephridia in the adult 

With regard to the development of the vascular system, 
little can be said here, except tliat it appears to arise from the 
spaces of the mesoblastic reticulum. When this reticulum is 
sparse or so delicate os to give way in manipulation, these spaces 
appear to be represented by a continuous space which in tlie 
eailiest stages of development is frequently spoken of as the 
blastocoei or segmentation cavity. They acejuire special 
epithelial walls, and form the main trunks and network of smaller 
vessels found in animals with a canalicular vascular system, 
or the large sinus-like spaces characteristic of animals with a 
haemoeoelic body-cavity. 

The existence of a phase at the beginning of life during which 
a young animal acquires its equipment by a process of growth 
of the germ is of course intelligible enough; such a 
® formation of buds, and in the 
aqraat. ' sexual reproduction of both animals and plants. The 
remarkable point is that while in most cases this 
embryonic growth is a direct and simple process—e.g. animal and 
plant buds, embryonic development of plant seeds—in many 
cases of sexual reproduction of animals it is not direct, and the 
embryonic phase shows stages of structure which seem to possess 
a meaning other tiian that of being merely phases of growth. 
The fact that these stages of structure through which the embryo 
passes sometime; present for a short time features whidi are 
permanent in other members of the same group, adds very 
largely to the Interesfor the phenomenon and necessitates its 
careful examination. This may be divided into two heads: (i) 
in relation to embryos, (2) in relation to larvae. So far as embryos 
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are concerned, we shall limit ourselves mainly to a consideration 
of the Vertebrata, because in them are found most instances of 
that remarkable phenomeron, the temporary assumption by 
certain organs of the embryo of stages of structure which are 
permanent in other members of the same group. As is well 
known, the embryos obthe higher Vertebrata possess in the 
structure of the phaiynx and of the heart and vascular system 
certain features— namely, paired pharyngeal apertures, a simple 
tubular heart, and a single ventral aorta giving off right and left 
a number of branches which pass between the pharyngeal 
apertures—^which permanently characterize those organs in fishes. 
Ihe skeleton, largely bony in the adult, passes through a stage in 
which it is entirely witliout bone, and consists mainly of cartilage 
--■the form which it permanently possesses in certain fishes. 
Further, the Vertebrate embryo possesses for a time a notochord, 
a segmented muscular system, a continuity between the peri¬ 
cardium and the posterior part of the perivisceral cavity—all 
features which characterize certain groups of Pisces in the adult 
state. Instances of this kind might be multiplied, for the work 
of anatomists and embryologists has of late years been largely 
devoted to adding to them. Examples of embryonic characters 
which are not found in the adults of other Vertebrates are the 
following:—At a certain stage of development the central nervous 
sjfstem has the form of a groove in tlie skin, there is a communica¬ 
tion at the hind end of the body between the neural and ali¬ 
mentary canals, the mouth aperture has at first the form of an 
elongated slit, the growing end of the Wolffian dnet is in some 
groups continuous with the ectoderm, and the retina is at one 
stage a portion of the wall of the medullary canal. In the 
embryos of the lower Vertebrates many other instances of the 
same interesting character might be mentioned; for instance, 
the presence of a coelomic sac close to tlie eye, of another in the 
jaw, and of a third near the ear (Elasmobranchs), the opening 
of the Mullerian duct into the front end of the Wolffian duct, 
and the presence of an aperture of communication between the 
muscle-plate coelom and the nephridial coelom. 

The interest attaching to these remarkable facts is much 
increased by the explanation which has been given of them. 
That explanation, which is a deduction from the theory of 
evolution, is to the effect that the peculiar embryonic structures 
and relations just mentioned arc due to the retention by the 
embryo of features which, once pos.sessed by the adult ancestor, 
have been lost in the course of evolution. This explanation, 
which at once suggests itself when we are dealing with structures 
actually present in adult members of other groups, 
docs not so obviously apply to those features which are J*^**”' 
found in no adult anu^ whatsoever. Nevertheless theory. 
it has been extended to them, because they are of a 
nature which it is not impossible to suppose might have existed 
in a working animal. Now this explanation, which, it will be 
observed, can only be entertained on the assumption that the 
evolution theory is true, has been still further extended by 
embryologists in a remarkable and frequently unjustifiable 
manner, and has been applied to all embryonic processes, finally 
leading to the so-called recapitulation theory, which asserts that 
embryonic history is a shortened recapitulation of ancestral 
history, or, to use the language of modem zoology, that the 
ontogeny or development of tlie individual contains an abbreviated 
record of the phylogeny or development of tlie race. A theory so 
important and far-reaching as this requires very careful examina¬ 
tion. When we come to look for the facts upon which it is based, 
we find that they are non-exbtent, for the ancestors of all living 
animals are dead, and we have no means of knowing what they 
were like. It is true there are fossil remains of animals which have 
lived, but these are so imperfect as to be practically useless for 
the present requirements. Moreover, if they were perfectly pre¬ 
served, there would be no evidence to show that they were 
ancestors of the animals now living. They might have been 
animals which have become extinct and left no descendants. 
Thus the explanation ordinarily given of the embryonic structures 
referred to is purely a deduction from the evolution theory. 
Indeed, it is even less than this, for all that can be said is 
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the Development of the Intestine” in Nov. comment, acad. 
Petropol., 1768 and 1769. But it was not till the latter work was 
translated into German by J. F. Meckel, and appeared in his 
Archiv for 1812, that Wolff’s peculiar merits as the founder of 
modern embryology came to be known or fully appreciated. 

The special novelty of Wolff’s disCoveries consisted mainly 
in this, that he showed that the germinal part of the bird’s egg 
forms a layer of united granules or organized particles (cells of 
the modem histologist), presenting at first no semblance of the 
form or structure of the future embryo, but gradually converted 
by various morphological changes in the formative material, 
which are all capable of being traced by observation, into the 
several rudimentary organs and systems of the embryo. The 
earlier form of the embryo he delineated with accuracy; the 
actual mode of formation he traced in more than one organ, as 
for example in the alimentary canal, and he was the discoverer 
of several new and important embryological facts, as in the in¬ 
stance of the primordial kidneys, which have thus been named 
the Wolffian bodies. Wolff further showed that the growing 
parts of plants owe their origin to organized particles or cells, 
so that he was led to the great generalization that the processes 
of embryonic formation and of adult growth and nutrition 
are all of a like nature in both plants and animals. No advance, 
however, was made upon the basis of Wolff’s discoveries till the 
year 1817, when the researches of C. H. Pander on the develop¬ 
ment of the chick gave a fuller and more exact view of the pheno¬ 
mena less clearly indicated by Wolff, and laid down with greater 
precision a plan of the formation of parts in the embryo of birds, 
which may be regarded as the foundation of the views of all 
subsequent embryologists. 

But although the minuter investigation of the nature and 
true theory of the process of embryonic development was thus 
held in abeyance for more than half a century, the interval was 
not unproductive of observations having an important bearing 
on the knowledge of the anatomy of the foetus and the function 
of reproduction. The great work of William Hunter on the 
human gravid uterus, containing unequalled pictorial illustra¬ 
tions of its subject from the pencil of Rymsdyk and other artists, 
was published in 1775; * and during a large part of the same 
period numerous communications to the Memoirs of the Royal 
Society testified to the activity and genius of his brother, John 
Hunter, in the investigation of various parts of comparative 
embryology. But it is mainly in his rich museum, and in the 
manuscripts and drawings which he left, and which have been 
in part described and published in the catalogue of his wonderful 
collection, that we obtain any adequate idea of the unexampled 
industry and wide scope of research of that great anatomist and 
physiologist. 

As belonging to a somewhat later period, but still before 
the time when the more strict investigation of embryological 
phenomena was resumed by Pander, there fall to be notice^ as 
indicative of the rapid progress that was making, the experiments 
of I.. Spallanzani, 1789 ; the researches of J. H. von Autenrieth, 
1797, and of Soemmering, 1799) on the human foetus; the 
observations of Senff on the formation of the skeleton, 1801; 
those of L. Oken and D. G. Kiescr on the intestine and other 
organs, 1806 ; Oken’s remarkable work on the bones of the head, 
1807 (with the views promulgated in which Goethe’s name is 
also intimately connected); J. F. Meckel’s numerous and 
valuable contributions to embryology and comparative anatomy, 
extending over a long series of years; and F. Tiedemann’s 
classical work on the development of the brain, 1816. 

The observations of the Russian naturalist, Christian Heinrich 
Pander (1794-1865), were made at the instance and under the 
immediate supervision of Prof. Dfillinger at Wurzburg, and we 
learn from von Baer’s autobiography that he, being an early 
friend of Pander’s, and knowing his qualifications for the task, 
had pointed him out to Dfillinger as well fitted to carry out the 
investigation of development which that professor was desirous 

' Along with the work of W. Hunter must he mentioned a large 
coUection of unpublished observations by Dr James Douglas, which 
are preserved in the Hunterian Museum of Glasgow University. 
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of having accomplished. Pander’s inaugural dissertaticHi was 
entitled Historia metamorphosees quam wtm ineubattm prioribus 
^inque ditbus subit (Virceburgi, 1817); and it was also published 
in German under the title of BeitrSge zur EtUmiekelungsgtsekidUe 
des Hiiknehens im Eit (Wiiczburg, 1817). Ihe beautiful plates 
illustrating the latter work were executed by the elder E. J. 
d’Alton, well known for his skill in scientific observation, 
delineation and engraving. 

Pander observed the germinal membrane or blastoderm, as he 
for the first time called it, of the fowl’s egg to acquire three 
layers of organized substance in the earlier period of incubation. 
These he named respectively the serous or outer, the vascular or 
middle, and the mucous or inner layers; and he traced with 
great skill and care the origm of the principal- rudimentary 
organs and systems from each of these layers, pointing out 
shortly, but much more distinctly than Wolfi had done, the 
actual nature of the changes occurring in the process of 
development. 

Karl Ernest von Baer (?.».), the greatest of modem embryolo¬ 
gists, was, as already remarked, the early friend of Pander, 
and, at the time when the latter was engaged in his researches 
at Wurzburg, was associated with Ddllinger os prosector, and 
engaged with him in the study of comparative anatomy. He 
witnessed, therefore, though he did not actually take part in. 
Pander’s researches ; and the latter having afterwards abandoned 
the inquiry, von Boer took it up for himself in the year 1819, 
when he had obtained an appomtment in the university of 
Konigsberg, where he was the colleague of Burdach and Rathke, 
both of whom were able coadjutors in the investigation of the 
subject of his choice. (See v. Baer's interesting autobiography, 
published on his retirement from St Petersburg to Dorpat in 
1864.) 

Von Baer’s observations were carried on at various times 
from 1819 to 1826 and 1827, when he published the first results 
in a description of the development of the chick in the first 
edition of Burdach’s Physiology. 

It was at this time that von Baer made the important dis¬ 
covery of the ovarian ovum of mammals and of man, totally 
unknowm before his time, and was thus able to prove as matter 
of exact observation what had only been surmised previously, 
viz. the entire similarity in the mode of origin of these animals 
with others lower in the scale. {Episida de ovi mamnudium .et 
hominis genesi, Lipsiae, 1827. Sm also the interesting com¬ 
mentary on or supplement to the Epistola in Heusinger’s Journal, 
and the translation in Breschet’s Repertoire, Paris, 1829). 

In 1820 von Baer published the first part of his great work, 
entitled Beobachtungen und Reflexionen iiber die Entwiekelimgs- 
geschichte der Thiere, the second part of which, still leaving the 
work incomplete, did not appear till 1838. In this work, dis¬ 
tinguished by the fulness, richness and extreme accuracy of the 
observations and descriptions, as well as by the breadth and 
soundness of the general views on embryology and allied brandies 
of biology which it presents, he gave a detailed account not only 
of the whole progress of development of the chick os observed 
day by day during the incubation of the egg, but he also described 
what was known, imd what he himself had investigated by 
numerous and varied observations, of the whole course of 
formation of the young in other vertebrate animals. His work 
is in fact a system of comparative embryology, replete with new 
discoveries in almost every part. 

Von Baer’s account of ^e layers of the blastoderm differs 
somewhat from that of Pander, and appears to be more con¬ 
sistent with the further researches which have lately been made 
than was at one time supposed, in this respect, that he distin¬ 
guished from a very early period two primitive or fundamentel 
layers, viz. the animal or upper, and the vegetative or lower, 
from each of which, in connection with two intermediate layers 
derived from them, the fundamental organs and systems of the 
embryo are derived:—the animal layer, with its derivative, 
supplying the dermal, neural, osseous and muscular; the 
vegetative layer, with its derivaltive, the vascular and mucous 
(intestinal) systems. He laid down the gener^ morphological 
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prindpie that the fundamental organs have essentially the shape 
of tu^ar cavities, as appears in the first form of the central 
organ of the nervous system, in the two muscular and osseous 
tubes which form the walls of the body, and in the intestinal 
canal; and he followed out with admirable clearness the steps 
by which from these fundamental systems the other organs 
arise secondarily, such as the organs of sense, the glands, lungs, 
heart, vascular glands, Wolffian bodies, kidneys and generative 
organs. 

To complete von Baer’s system there was mainly wanting a 
more mmute knowledge of the intimate structure of the de- 
mentary tissues, but this had not yet been acquired by biologists, 
and it remained for Theodor Schwann of Li6ge in 1839, along 
with whom should be mentioned those who, like Robert Brown 
and M. J. Schleiden, prepared the way for his great discovery, 
to pomt out the uniformity in histological structure of the simpler 
forms of fdants and animals, the nature of the organized animal 
and vegetable cell, the cellular constitution of the primitive 
ovum ^ animals, and the derivation of the various tissues, 
complex as well as simple, from the transformation or, as it is 
now cdkd, differentiation of simple cellular elements,—dis¬ 
coveries whidi have exercised a powerful and lasting influence 
on the whole progress of biological knowledge in our time, 
and have contributed in an eminent degree to {jroroote the 
advance of embryology itself. 

To K. B. Reichert of Berlin more particularly is due the first 
application of the newer histological views to the explanation of 
the phenomena of development, 1840. To him and to R. A. von 
Kolliker and R. Virchow is due the ascertainment of the general 
principle that there is no free-cell formation in embryonic 
development and growth, but that all organs are derived from 
the multiplication, combination and transformation of cells, 
and that all cells giving rise to organs are the descendants or 
progeny of previously existing cells, and that these may be 
traced back to the original cell or cell-substance of the ovum. 

It may be that modern research has somewhat modified the 
views taken by biologists of the statements of Schwann a.s to the 
constitution of the organized cell, especially as regards its 
simplest nr most elementary form, and has indicated more 
exactly the nature of the protoplasmic material which constitutes 
its living basis ; but it has not caused any very wide departure 
from the general principles enunciated by that physiologist, 
Schwann's treatise, entitled Microscopical Researches into the 
Accordance in ike Structrare and Growths of Animals and Plants, 
was published in German at Berlin in 1839, and was translated 
into En^ish by Henry Smith, and printed for the Sydenham 
Society m 1847, fdong with a translation of Schleiden’s memoir, 
“ Contributions to Phytogenesis,” which originally appeared in 
1838 in Muller’s Arckiv for that year, and which had also been 
punlished in English in Taylor and Francis’s Scientific Memoirs, 
vol. ii. part vi. 

Among the newer observations of the same period which 
contributed to a more exact knowledge of the structure of the 
Bvom itself may be mentioned—^first the discovery of the 
germinal vesicle, or nucleus, in the germ-disk of birds by J. E. 
von Purkinje {Symbolae ad ovi avium historiam ante incubationem, 
Vratislaviae, 1825, and republished at Leipzig in 1830); second, 
von Baer’s discovery of the mammiferous ovum in 1827, already 
referred to; third, the discovery of the germinal vesicle of 
mammals by J. V. Coste in 1834, and its independent observation 
by Wharton Jones in 1835 ; and fourth, the observation in the 
same year Rudolph Wagner of the germinal macula or 
nucleus. Coete’s discovery of the germinal vesicle of Mammalia 
was first communicated to the public in the Comptes rendus of 
the Fmuffi Academy for 1833, and was more fully described in 
the Recherches sur la geniratian des mammiferes, by Delpech 
and Coste^Paris, 1834). Thomas Wharton Jones’s observations, 
made in the autumn of 1834, without a knowledge of Coste’s 
comimmication, were pre^ted to the Ri^al Society in 1835. 
This discovery wat also cdnnrmed and extended by G. G. Valentin 
and Bernard^ as recorded by the latter in his work Symb. ad ovi 
ma mm al, hid. ante firaegnationem. Rudolph Wagner's obaerva- 
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tions first appeared in his Textbook of Comparative Anatomy, 
published at Leipzig in 1834-1835, and in Muller’s Archiv for the 
latter year. His more extended researches are described in his 
work Prodromus hist, generationis hominis atque animalium 
(Leipzig, 1836), and in a memoir inserted in the Trans, of the Roy. 
Bavarian Acad, of Seiencis (Munich, 1837). 

The two decades of years from 1820 to 1840 were peculiarly 
fertile in contributions to the anatomy of the foetus and the 
progress of embryological knowledge. 'The researches of Provost 
and Dumas on the ova and primary stages of development of 
Batrachia, birds and mammals, made as early as 1824, deserve 
especial notice as important steps in advance, both in the dis¬ 
covery of the process of yolk segmentation in the batrachian 
ovum, and in their having shown almost with the force of demon¬ 
stration, previous to the discovery of the mammiferous ovarian 
ovum by von Baer, that that body most exist as a minute 
spherule in the Graafian follicle of the ovary, although they did 
not actually succeed in bringing the ova clearly under 
observation. 

The works of Pockds (1825), of Seiler (1831), of G. Breschet 
(1832), of A. A. L. M. Velpeau (1833), of T. L. W. Bischoff 
(1834)—all bearing upon human embryology; the researches of 
Coste in comparative embryology in 1834, already referred to, 
and those published by the same author in 1837 ; the publication 
of Johannes Muller’s great work on physiology, and Rudolph 
Wagner’s smaller text-book, in bolii of which the subject of 
embryology received a very full treatment, together with the 
excellent Manual of the Development of the Foetus, by Valentin, 
in 183s, the first separate and systematic work on the whole 
subject, now secured to embryology its permanent place among 
the biological sciences on the Continent; while in this country 
attention was drawn to the .subject by the memoirs of Allen 
Thomson (1831), Th. Wharton Jones (1835-1838) and Martin 
Barry (1830-1840), 

Among the more remarkable special discoveries which belong 
to the period now referred to, a few may be mentioned, as, for 
example, that of the chorda dorsalis by von Baer, a most 
important one, which may be regarded as the key to the whole 
of vertebral morphology j the phenomenon of yolk segmentation, 
now known to be universal among animals, but which was only 
first carefully observed in Batraclua by Provost and Dumas 
(though previously casually noticed by Swammerdam), and was 
soon afterwards followed out by Rusconi and von Baer in fishes; 
the discovery of the branchial clefts, plates and va.scular arches 
in the embryos of the higher abrandiiate animals by H. Rathke 
in 1825-1827 ; the able investigation of the transformations of 
these arches by Reichert in 1837 ; and the researches on the 
origin and development of the urinary and generative organs 
by Johannes Muller in 1829-1830. 

dm entering the fifth decade of the 19th century, the number 
of original contributions and systematic treatises becomes so 
great as to render the attempt to enumerate even a .selection of 
the more important of them quite unsuitable to the limits of the 
present article. We must be satisfied, therefore, with a reference 
to one or two which seem to stand out with greater prominence 
than the rest as landmarks in the progress of embryological 
discovery. Among these may first be mentioned the researches 
of Theodor L. W. von Bischoff, formerly of Giessen and later of 
Munich, on the develo|Hnent of the ovum in Mammalia, in which 
a series of the most laborious, minute and accurate ob^rvations 
furnished a greatly novel and very full history of the formative 
process in several animals of that dass. These researches are 
contained in four memoirs, treating separately of the development 
of the rabbit, the dog, the guinea-pig and the roe-deer, and 
appeared in succession in the years 1842,1845,1852 and 1854. 

Next may be mentioned the great work of Coste, entitled 
Histoire gen. et partietd. du dheloppement des animaux, of whidi, 
however, only four fasciculi appeared between the years 1847 
and 1859, leaving the work incomplete. In this w<H'k, in the 
large folio form, beautiful representations are given of the 
author’s valuable observations on human embryology, and on 
that of various mammals, birds and fishes, and of the author’s 
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discovery in 1847 of the {H’ocess of partial yolk segmentation in 
the germinal disk of the fowl’s egg during its descent through 
the oviduct, and his observations on the same phenomenon in 
fishes and mammals. 

The development of reptiles received important elucidation 
from the researches of Rathke, in his history of the development 
of serpents, published at Kfinigsberg in 1839, and m a similar 
work on the turtle in 1848, as well as in a later one on the crocodile 
in 1866, along with whidi may be associated the observations 
of H. J. Qark on the “ Embryology of die Turtle,” published in 
Aga-ssiz’s Contributions to Natural History, (re., 1857. 

The phenomena of yolk segmentation, to whicli reference has 
more than once been made, and to which later researches give 
more and more importance in connection with the fundamental 
phenomena of development, received great elucidation during 
this period, first from the observations of C. T. E. von Siebold 
and those of Baggo on the complete yolk segmentation of the 
egg in nematoid worms in 1841, and more fully by the observa¬ 
tions of Kdlliker in the same animals in 1843. The nature of 
partial segmentation of the yolk was first made known by 
Kblliker in his work on the development of tire Cephalopoda 
in 1844, and, as has already been mentioned, the phenomena 
were observed by Coste in the eggs of birds. The latter observa¬ 
tions have since been confirmed by those of Oellacher, Gotte and 
Kolliker. Further researches in a vast number of animals give 
every reason to believe that the phenomenon of segmentation 
is in some shape or other the invariable precursor of embryonic 
formation. 

The first considerable work on the development of a division 
of the invertebrates was that of Maurice Herold of Marburg 
on spiders, De (generation* aranearum ex ovo, published at 
Marburg in 1824, in which the whole phenomena of the formative 
processes in that animal are described with remarkable clearness 
and completeness. A few years later an important series of 
contributions to the history of the development of invertebrate 
animals appeared in the second volume of Burdach’s work on 
Physiology, of which the first edition was published in 1828, 
and in this the history of the development of the Entozoa was 
the production of Ch. Theod. von Siebold, and that of most of 
the other invertebrates was compiled by H. Rathke from the 
results of his own observations and those of others. These 
memoirs, together with others subsequently published by 
Rathke, notably that Vher die Biliung und Entwickelungs- 
geschichte d. Flusskrebses (Leipzig, 1829), in which an attempt 
is made to extend the doctrine of the derivation of the organs 
from the germinal layers to the invertebrata, entitle him to be 
regarded as the founder of invertebrate embryology. 

A large body of facts having by this time been ascertained 
with respect to the more obvious processes of development, 
a further attempt to refer the phenomena of organogenesis to 
morphological and histological principles became desirable. 
More especially was the need felt to point out with greater 
minuteness and accuracy die relation in which the origin of the 
fundamental organs of the embryo stands to the layers of the 
blastoderm ; and this we find accomplished with signal success 
in the researches of R. Remak on the development of the chick 
and frog, published between the years 1850 and 1855. 

Starting from Pander’s discovery of the trilaminate blasto¬ 
derm, Remak worked out the development of the chick in the 
light of the cell-theory of Schleiden and Schwann. He observed 
the division of the middle layer into two by a split which subse¬ 
quently gives rise to the body-cavity (pleuro-peritoneal space) 
of the adult; and traced the principal organs which came from 
these two \a.yeti(Haul}aserblatt and Dannfaserblatt) respectively. 
In this manner the foundations of the germ-layer theory were 
established in their modem form. 

A great step forward was made in 1859 by T. H. Huxley, 
who compared the serous and mucous layers of Pander with the 
ectoderm and endoderm of the Coelenterata. But in spite of 
this comparison it was generally held that germinal layers similar 
to riiose of the vertebrata were not found in invertebrate animals, 
and it was not until the publication in 1871 of Kowalewski’a 
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researches (see below) that the germinal 'layer theory was 
applied to.Ae embryos of all the Metazoa. But the year 1859 
wiU be for ever memorable in the history of science as the year 
of the publication of the Origin of Species. If the enunciation 
of the cell-theory may be said to have marked a first from a 
second period m the history of emb^ology, the publication of 
Darwin’s great idea ushered in a third. Whereas hitherto the 
facts of anatomy and development were loosely held together 
by the theory of types which owed its origin and maintenance 
to Cuvier, L. Agassiz, J. Muller and R. Owen, they were now 
combined into one organic whole by the theorjr of descent and 
by the hypothesis of recapitulation which |ras deduced from 
t^t theory. First clearly enunciated by Johann Muller in his 
well-known work Fiir Darwin published m 1864 (rendered in 
England as Facts for Darwin, 1869), the view that a knowledge 
of embryonic and larval histories would lay tore the secrets 
of race history and enable the course of evolution to be traced 
and so lead to the discovery of the natural system of classification, 
gave a powerful stimulus to embryologies research. The first 
fruits of this impetus were gathered by .Alexander Agwsiz, A. 
Kowalewsky and E. Metschnikoff. Agassiz, in his memoir on the 
Embryology of the Starfish published in 1864, showed that the 
body-cavity in Echinodermata arises as a differentiation of the 
enteron of the larva and so laid the foundations of our present 
knowledge of the coelom. This discovery was confirmed m 
1869 by Metschnikoff (“Studien fib. d. Entwick. d. Echinodermen 
u. Nemertinen,” Mem. Ac, Peiersbourg (7), 41, 1869), and 
extended by him to Tomaria, the larva of Balanoglossus in 1870 
(“Untersuchungen fib. d. Metamorphose einiger Seethiere,” 
Zfit. f. wiss. Zoologie, 20, 1870). In 1871 Kowalewsky in ms 
classical memoir, entitled “ Embryologische Studien an Wfirmern 
und Arthropoden ” {Mem. Acad. Peiersbourg (7), r6, 1871), 
proved the same fact lor Sagitta and added immensely to our 
knowledge of the early stages of development of the Invertebrata. 
These memoirs formed the basis on which subsequent workers 
took their stand. Amongst the most important of these was 
F. M. Balfour (1851-1882). Led to the study of embryology 
by his teacher, M. Foster, in association with whom he published 
in 1874 the Eletnenis of Embryology, Balfour was one of the 
first to take advantage of the facilities for research offered by 
Dr. A. Dohm’s Zoological Station at Naples which has since 
become so celebrated. Here be did the work which was subse¬ 
quently published in 1878 m his Monograph of the Development 
of Elasmobranch Fishes, and which constituted the most im¬ 
portant addition to vertebrate morphology since the days of 
Johannes Mfiller. This was followed in 1879 and r88i by the 
publication of his Treatise on Comparative Embryology, the first 
work in which the facts of the rapidly growing science were 
clearly and philosophically put together, and the greatest. 
The influence of Balfour’s work on embryology was immense 
and is still felt. He was an active worker in every departm^t 
of it, and there are few groups of the animal kingdom on which 
he has not left the impress of his genius. 

In the period under consideration the output of embryulogical 
work has lieen enormous. No group of the animal kingdom 
has escaped exhaustive examination, and no effort has been 
spared to obtain the embryos of isolated and out of the way 
forms, the development of which might have a bearing upon 
important questions of phylogeny and classification. Of this 
work it is impossible to speak in detail- in this summ^. It is 
only possible to call attention to some of its more important 
features, to mention the more important advances, and to refer 
to some of the more striking memoirs. 

Maxine zoological stations have been established, expeditmns 
have been sent to distant countries, and the methods of investiga¬ 
tion have been greatly improved. Since Anton Dohrn founded 
the Stazione Zoologica at Naples in 1872, observatories for the 
study of marine organisms have been established in most 
countries. Of journeys which have been made to distant 
countrie.s and which have resulted in importaiit contributions 
to embryology, may be mentioned tire expedition (1884-1886) 
of the cousins Krasin to Ceylon (development of Gymnophiona), 
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prindpie that the fundamental organs have essentially the shape 
of tu^ar cavities, as appears in the first form of the central 
organ of the nervous system, in the two muscular and osseous 
tubes which form the walls of the body, and in the intestinal 
canal; and he followed out with admirable clearness the steps 
by which from these fundamental systems the other organs 
arise secondarily, such as the organs of sense, the glands, lungs, 
heart, vascular glands, Wolffian bodies, kidneys and generative 
organs. 

To complete von Baer’s system there was mainly wanting a 
more mmute knowledge of the intimate structure of the de- 
mentary tissues, but this had not yet been acquired by biologists, 
and it remained for Theodor Schwann of Li6ge in 1839, along 
with whom should be mentioned those who, like Robert Brown 
and M. J. Schleiden, prepared the way for his great discovery, 
to pomt out the uniformity in histological structure of the simpler 
forms of fdants and animals, the nature of the organized animal 
and vegetable cell, the cellular constitution of the primitive 
ovum ^ animals, and the derivation of the various tissues, 
complex as well as simple, from the transformation or, as it is 
now cdkd, differentiation of simple cellular elements,—dis¬ 
coveries whidi have exercised a powerful and lasting influence 
on the whole progress of biological knowledge in our time, 
and have contributed in an eminent degree to {jroroote the 
advance of embryology itself. 

To K. B. Reichert of Berlin more particularly is due the first 
application of the newer histological views to the explanation of 
the phenomena of development, 1840. To him and to R. A. von 
Kolliker and R. Virchow is due the ascertainment of the general 
principle that there is no free-cell formation in embryonic 
development and growth, but that all organs are derived from 
the multiplication, combination and transformation of cells, 
and that all cells giving rise to organs are the descendants or 
progeny of previously existing cells, and that these may be 
traced back to the original cell or cell-substance of the ovum. 

It may be that modern research has somewhat modified the 
views taken by biologists of the statements of Schwann a.s to the 
constitution of the organized cell, especially as regards its 
simplest nr most elementary form, and has indicated more 
exactly the nature of the protoplasmic material which constitutes 
its living basis ; but it has not caused any very wide departure 
from the general principles enunciated by that physiologist, 
Schwann's treatise, entitled Microscopical Researches into the 
Accordance in ike Structrare and Growths of Animals and Plants, 
was published in German at Berlin in 1839, and was translated 
into En^ish by Henry Smith, and printed for the Sydenham 
Society m 1847, fdong with a translation of Schleiden’s memoir, 
“ Contributions to Phytogenesis,” which originally appeared in 
1838 in Muller’s Arckiv for that year, and which had also been 
punlished in English in Taylor and Francis’s Scientific Memoirs, 
vol. ii. part vi. 

Among the newer observations of the same period which 
contributed to a more exact knowledge of the structure of the 
Bvom itself may be mentioned—^first the discovery of the 
germinal vesicle, or nucleus, in the germ-disk of birds by J. E. 
von Purkinje {Symbolae ad ovi avium historiam ante incubationem, 
Vratislaviae, 1825, and republished at Leipzig in 1830); second, 
von Baer’s discovery of the mammiferous ovum in 1827, already 
referred to; third, the discovery of the germinal vesicle of 
mammals by J. V. Coste in 1834, and its independent observation 
by Wharton Jones in 1835 ; and fourth, the observation in the 
same year Rudolph Wagner of the germinal macula or 
nucleus. Coete’s discovery of the germinal vesicle of Mammalia 
was first communicated to the public in the Comptes rendus of 
the Fmuffi Academy for 1833, and was more fully described in 
the Recherches sur la geniratian des mammiferes, by Delpech 
and Coste^Paris, 1834). Thomas Wharton Jones’s observations, 
made in the autumn of 1834, without a knowledge of Coste’s 
comimmication, were pre^ted to the Ri^al Society in 1835. 
This discovery wat also cdnnrmed and extended by G. G. Valentin 
and Bernard^ as recorded by the latter in his work Symb. ad ovi 
ma mm al, hid. ante firaegnationem. Rudolph Wagner's obaerva- 
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tions first appeared in his Textbook of Comparative Anatomy, 
published at Leipzig in 1834-1835, and in Muller’s Archiv for the 
latter year. His more extended researches are described in his 
work Prodromus hist, generationis hominis atque animalium 
(Leipzig, 1836), and in a memoir inserted in the Trans, of the Roy. 
Bavarian Acad, of Seiencis (Munich, 1837). 

The two decades of years from 1820 to 1840 were peculiarly 
fertile in contributions to the anatomy of the foetus and the 
progress of embryological knowledge. 'The researches of Provost 
and Dumas on the ova and primary stages of development of 
Batrachia, birds and mammals, made as early as 1824, deserve 
especial notice as important steps in advance, both in the dis¬ 
covery of the process of yolk segmentation in the batrachian 
ovum, and in their having shown almost with the force of demon¬ 
stration, previous to the discovery of the mammiferous ovarian 
ovum by von Baer, that that body most exist as a minute 
spherule in the Graafian follicle of the ovary, although they did 
not actually succeed in bringing the ova clearly under 
observation. 

The works of Pockds (1825), of Seiler (1831), of G. Breschet 
(1832), of A. A. L. M. Velpeau (1833), of T. L. W. Bischoff 
(1834)—all bearing upon human embryology; the researches of 
Coste in comparative embryology in 1834, already referred to, 
and those published by the same author in 1837 ; the publication 
of Johannes Muller’s great work on physiology, and Rudolph 
Wagner’s smaller text-book, in bolii of which the subject of 
embryology received a very full treatment, together with the 
excellent Manual of the Development of the Foetus, by Valentin, 
in 183s, the first separate and systematic work on the whole 
subject, now secured to embryology its permanent place among 
the biological sciences on the Continent; while in this country 
attention was drawn to the .subject by the memoirs of Allen 
Thomson (1831), Th. Wharton Jones (1835-1838) and Martin 
Barry (1830-1840), 

Among the more remarkable special discoveries which belong 
to the period now referred to, a few may be mentioned, as, for 
example, that of the chorda dorsalis by von Baer, a most 
important one, which may be regarded as the key to the whole 
of vertebral morphology j the phenomenon of yolk segmentation, 
now known to be universal among animals, but which was only 
first carefully observed in Batraclua by Provost and Dumas 
(though previously casually noticed by Swammerdam), and was 
soon afterwards followed out by Rusconi and von Baer in fishes; 
the discovery of the branchial clefts, plates and va.scular arches 
in the embryos of the higher abrandiiate animals by H. Rathke 
in 1825-1827 ; the able investigation of the transformations of 
these arches by Reichert in 1837 ; and the researches on the 
origin and development of the urinary and generative organs 
by Johannes Muller in 1829-1830. 

dm entering the fifth decade of the 19th century, the number 
of original contributions and systematic treatises becomes so 
great as to render the attempt to enumerate even a .selection of 
the more important of them quite unsuitable to the limits of the 
present article. We must be satisfied, therefore, with a reference 
to one or two which seem to stand out with greater prominence 
than the rest as landmarks in the progress of embryological 
discovery. Among these may first be mentioned the researches 
of Theodor L. W. von Bischoff, formerly of Giessen and later of 
Munich, on the develo|Hnent of the ovum in Mammalia, in which 
a series of the most laborious, minute and accurate ob^rvations 
furnished a greatly novel and very full history of the formative 
process in several animals of that dass. These researches are 
contained in four memoirs, treating separately of the development 
of the rabbit, the dog, the guinea-pig and the roe-deer, and 
appeared in succession in the years 1842,1845,1852 and 1854. 

Next may be mentioned the great work of Coste, entitled 
Histoire gen. et partietd. du dheloppement des animaux, of whidi, 
however, only four fasciculi appeared between the years 1847 
and 1859, leaving the work incomplete. In this w<H'k, in the 
large folio form, beautiful representations are given of the 
author’s valuable observations on human embryology, and on 
that of various mammals, birds and fishes, and of the author’s 
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Biologie, 4) of the reduction of the number of chromosomes in 
the nucleus of both male and female gametes, and of tiie fact that 
the nude and female pronudei contribute the same number of 
chromosomes to the zygote-nucileus. He also showed that the 
gametogenesis in the male is a similar process to that m the 
female, and paved the way for the acceptation of the view (due 
to BUtschli) that polar bodies are aborted female gametes. 
These discoveries were extended and completed by subsequent 
workers, among whom may be mentioned E. van Beneden, 
J. B. C^oy, G. Flatner, T. Boveri, 0 . Hertwig, A. Brauer. 
The subject is still being actively pursued, and hopes are enter¬ 
tained that some relation may be found between the behaviour 
of the chromosomes and the facts of heredity. 

Since 1874 (W. His, Unsere Korperform und das physiologische 
Problem iher Entsiehung) a new branch of embryology, which 
concerns itself with the physiology of development, has arisen 
(experimental embryologjr). The principal workers in this field 
have been W. Roux, who m 1894 founded the Archiv fur EnSmekf 
lungsmechanik der Organismen, T. Boveri and Y. Delage who 
discovered and elucidated the phenomenon of merogony, J. Loeb 
who discovered artificial par^enogenesis, 0 . and R. Hertwig, 
H. Driesch, C. Herbst, E. Maupas, A. Weismann, T. H. Morgan, 
C. B. Davenport {Experimental Morphology, a vols., 1899) and 
many others. 

In the elucidation of remarkable life-histories we may point 
in the first place to the work of A. Kowalewsky on the develop¬ 
ment of the Tunicata (" Entwickelungsgeschichte d. einfachen 
Ascidien,” M^m. Acad. Piiersbourg (7), 10,1866, and Arch. /. Mic. 
Anaiomie, 7, 1871), in which was demonstrated for the first 
time the vertebrate relationship of the Tunicata (possession of a 
notochord, method of development of the central nervous 
system) and which led to the establishment of the group Chordata. 
We may also mention the work of Y. Delage on the meta¬ 
morphosis of Sacculina {Arch. sool. exp. (a) 2, 1884), A. Giard 
{Comptes rendus, 123, 1896, p. 836) and of A. Malaquin on 
Monslrilla {Arch. sool. exp. (3), 9, p. 81, 1901), of Delage 
{Comptes rendus, 103,1886, p. 698) and Grass! and Calandruccio 
{Rend. Acc. Lincei (5), 6, 1897, p. 43), on the development of 
the eels, and of P. Peigande on the life-history of the Aphidae 
{Bidl. 17 . 5 . Dep. Agrie. Ent., technical scries, 9, 1901). The 
work of C. Grqbben {Arbeiien sool. Inst. Wien, 4, 1883) and of 
B. Uljanin {“ Die Arten der Gattung Doliolum,” Fauna u. Flora 
des Golfes von Neapel, 1884) on the extraordinary life-history 
and migration of the buds in Doliolum must also )x mentioned. 
In pure embryological morphology we have had Heymona’ 
elucidation of the Arthropod head, the work of Hatschek on 
Annelid and other larvae, the works of H. Bury and of E. W. 
MacBride which have marked a distinct advance in our knowledge 
of the development of Echinodermata, of K. Mitsukuri, who has 
founded since 1883 an important school of embryology in Japan, 
on the early development of Chelonia and Aves, of A. Brauer 
and G. C. Price on the development of vertetrate excretory 
organs, of Th. W. Bischoff, E. van Beneden, £. Selenka, A. A. W. 
Hubrecht, R. Bonnet, F. Keibel and R. Assheton on the develop¬ 
ment of mammals, of A. A. W. Hubrecht and E. ^enka 
on the early development and placentation of the Primates, 
of J. Graham Kerr and of J. S. Budgett on the development 
of Dipnoan and Ganoid fishes, of A. Kowalewsky, B. Hatschek, 
A. Willey and E. W. MacBride on the development of Amphioxus, 
of B. Dean on the development of Bdellostoma, of A. Gfitte on 
the development of Amphibia, of H. Strahl and L. Will on the 
early developmmit of reptiles, of T. H. Huxley, C. Gegenbaur 
and W. K. Parker on the development of the vertebrate s^leton, 
of van Wijhe ofi'the segmentation of the vertebrate head, by 
which the modem theory of head-segmentation, previously 
adumbrated by Balfour, was first established, of Leche and Rose 
on the development of mammalian dentitions. We may abo 
specially notice W. Bateson’s work on the development of 
BtdanofilossusKA his indusbn of this genus among tiie Clwr^ta ; 
(1S884), the discovery by J. P. Hill of a placenta in the marsupiid 
genus Peresmdes (1895), Marchal (1904) on dte 

aaexual increase by toion of the early embryos of certain 
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parasitic Hymenoptera (so called germinog:ony), a phenomenon 
which had been bng ago Jhown to occur m Lmnbrieus trapesoides 
.by N. Kleinenberg(i879)aDd by S. F. HannerinPolyzoa(i893). 
Ibe woric on cell-line^ whidt has been so actively purned in 
America may be mentioned here. It has consisted mainly of an 
extension of the early work of A. Kowalewsky and B. Hatschek 
on the foi^tion of me layers, being a more minute and detailed 
examination of the origin of Ihe embryonic tissues. 

The most important text-books and summaries vdiicb have 
appeared in this period have been Korscheltsmd Heider’s Lekebueh 
der vergleichenden Bntwichelungsgeschichte der , wirbellosen Tiere 
(1890-1903^ C. S. Minot's Human Embryotogy (1892)1 and the 
Handbuch der vergleichenden und experimeniellm EntuHchelungslehre 
der Wirbeltiere, edited by O. Herrerig (2901, dt seq,). See also 
K. E. von Baer, Vber EntwichlvmgteeschichU der Tierg (Kdnigsberg, 
1838, 1837); F. M. Balfour, A Monograph 'on the Development of 
Elasmobranch Fishes (London, 1878) ; A Treatise on Comparative 
Embryology, vols. i. and ii. (London, 1885) (still the most imporbmt 
worit on Vertebrate Embryology); M. Duval, Atlas d'Emb^ologie 
(Paris, 1889); M. Foster and F. M. Balfour, Elements of Embryology 
(London, 1883); O. Hertwig, Lehrbuch der Entwichlungsgesehic&e 
des Menschen u. der Wirbeltiere (6th ed., Jena, 1898) ; A. Kfiljiker, 
Entwichlungsgeschichte des Menschen u. cur hdheren Tiere (Leipcig, 
1879); A. M. Marshal], Vertebrate Embryology (London, 1893). 

(A, Sa.*) 

Physiology of Development 

Physioligy of Development [in German, EntwickltengsmechaMik 
(W. Roux), Etdwicklun^sphysiologie (H. Driesch), physieiogiseke 
Morpholo^ie (J. Loeb)] is, in the bro^est meaning of tiie word, 
the expenmental science of morphogenesis, i.e. of the laws that 
govern morphological differentiation. In this sense it embraces 
the study of regeneration and variation, and would, as a whole, 
best be called rational morphology. Here we shall treat of the 
Physiology , of Development in a narrower sense, as the stuify 
of the laws that govern the development of the adult organism 
from the egg. Regeneration and Variation and Selection 
forming the subjects of special articles. 

After the work done by W. His, A. Goette and E. F. W. 
Pfliiger, who gave a sort of general outline and orientation of 
the subject, the first to study developmental problems properiy 
in a systematical way, and with full conviction of their great 
importance, was Wilhelm Roux. This observer, having found 
by a full analysis of the facts of “ development ” that the first 
social problem to be worked out was the question when and 
where the first differentiation appeared, got as his main result 
that, when one of the two first blastomeres (cleavage cells) of the 
frog’s egg was killed, the living one developed into a typical half¬ 
embryo, i.e. an embryo that was eithes the right or the left part 
of a whole one. From that Roux concluded that the first cleavage 
plane determined already the median plane of the adult; and 
t^t the basis of all differentiation was dven by an unequal 
division of the nuclear substances during Luyokinesis, a result 
that was also attained on a purely theoretical basis by A. Weis¬ 
mann. Hans Driesch repeated Roux’s fundamental experiment 
with a different method on the sea-urchin’s egg, with a result 
that was absolutely contrary to that of Roux; the isolated 
blastomere cleaved like half the ^g, but it resulted in a whole 
blastula and a whole embryo, which differed from a normal one 
only in its small size. Driesch’s result was obtained m somewhat 
the same manner by E. B. Wilson with the egg of Amphioxus, by 
Zoja with the of Medusae, &c. It thus became very peobaUe 
that an inequality of nuclear division Could not be tte basis of 
differentiation. 'The following experiments were stiU more fatid 
to the theories of Roux and of Weismann. Driesch found that 
even when the first right or sixteen cells of the cleavmg of 
the sea-urchin were broi^ht into quite abnormal posi^ns 
with regard to one another, still a quite normal embryo was 
developed; Driesch and T. H. Morgan ducovered jointly 
that in the Ctenophore egg one bolated blastomere developed 
into a half-embryo, but ti^t the same was tiie case if a portion 
of protoplasm was cut off from the fert^lied egg not yet m 
cleavage; last, but not of least importance, in the case of the 
frog’s egg whidi had been Roux’s akual subject of lexperiment, 
conditions were dkcovfered by 0 . Schultze and 0 . Hertwig 
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prindpie that the fundamental organs have essentially the shape 
of tu^ar cavities, as appears in the first form of the central 
organ of the nervous system, in the two muscular and osseous 
tubes which form the walls of the body, and in the intestinal 
canal; and he followed out with admirable clearness the steps 
by which from these fundamental systems the other organs 
arise secondarily, such as the organs of sense, the glands, lungs, 
heart, vascular glands, Wolffian bodies, kidneys and generative 
organs. 

To complete von Baer’s system there was mainly wanting a 
more mmute knowledge of the intimate structure of the de- 
mentary tissues, but this had not yet been acquired by biologists, 
and it remained for Theodor Schwann of Li6ge in 1839, along 
with whom should be mentioned those who, like Robert Brown 
and M. J. Schleiden, prepared the way for his great discovery, 
to pomt out the uniformity in histological structure of the simpler 
forms of fdants and animals, the nature of the organized animal 
and vegetable cell, the cellular constitution of the primitive 
ovum ^ animals, and the derivation of the various tissues, 
complex as well as simple, from the transformation or, as it is 
now cdkd, differentiation of simple cellular elements,—dis¬ 
coveries whidi have exercised a powerful and lasting influence 
on the whole progress of biological knowledge in our time, 
and have contributed in an eminent degree to {jroroote the 
advance of embryology itself. 

To K. B. Reichert of Berlin more particularly is due the first 
application of the newer histological views to the explanation of 
the phenomena of development, 1840. To him and to R. A. von 
Kolliker and R. Virchow is due the ascertainment of the general 
principle that there is no free-cell formation in embryonic 
development and growth, but that all organs are derived from 
the multiplication, combination and transformation of cells, 
and that all cells giving rise to organs are the descendants or 
progeny of previously existing cells, and that these may be 
traced back to the original cell or cell-substance of the ovum. 

It may be that modern research has somewhat modified the 
views taken by biologists of the statements of Schwann a.s to the 
constitution of the organized cell, especially as regards its 
simplest nr most elementary form, and has indicated more 
exactly the nature of the protoplasmic material which constitutes 
its living basis ; but it has not caused any very wide departure 
from the general principles enunciated by that physiologist, 
Schwann's treatise, entitled Microscopical Researches into the 
Accordance in ike Structrare and Growths of Animals and Plants, 
was published in German at Berlin in 1839, and was translated 
into En^ish by Henry Smith, and printed for the Sydenham 
Society m 1847, fdong with a translation of Schleiden’s memoir, 
“ Contributions to Phytogenesis,” which originally appeared in 
1838 in Muller’s Arckiv for that year, and which had also been 
punlished in English in Taylor and Francis’s Scientific Memoirs, 
vol. ii. part vi. 

Among the newer observations of the same period which 
contributed to a more exact knowledge of the structure of the 
Bvom itself may be mentioned—^first the discovery of the 
germinal vesicle, or nucleus, in the germ-disk of birds by J. E. 
von Purkinje {Symbolae ad ovi avium historiam ante incubationem, 
Vratislaviae, 1825, and republished at Leipzig in 1830); second, 
von Baer’s discovery of the mammiferous ovum in 1827, already 
referred to; third, the discovery of the germinal vesicle of 
mammals by J. V. Coste in 1834, and its independent observation 
by Wharton Jones in 1835 ; and fourth, the observation in the 
same year Rudolph Wagner of the germinal macula or 
nucleus. Coete’s discovery of the germinal vesicle of Mammalia 
was first communicated to the public in the Comptes rendus of 
the Fmuffi Academy for 1833, and was more fully described in 
the Recherches sur la geniratian des mammiferes, by Delpech 
and Coste^Paris, 1834). Thomas Wharton Jones’s observations, 
made in the autumn of 1834, without a knowledge of Coste’s 
comimmication, were pre^ted to the Ri^al Society in 1835. 
This discovery wat also cdnnrmed and extended by G. G. Valentin 
and Bernard^ as recorded by the latter in his work Symb. ad ovi 
ma mm al, hid. ante firaegnationem. Rudolph Wagner's obaerva- 
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tions first appeared in his Textbook of Comparative Anatomy, 
published at Leipzig in 1834-1835, and in Muller’s Archiv for the 
latter year. His more extended researches are described in his 
work Prodromus hist, generationis hominis atque animalium 
(Leipzig, 1836), and in a memoir inserted in the Trans, of the Roy. 
Bavarian Acad, of Seiencis (Munich, 1837). 

The two decades of years from 1820 to 1840 were peculiarly 
fertile in contributions to the anatomy of the foetus and the 
progress of embryological knowledge. 'The researches of Provost 
and Dumas on the ova and primary stages of development of 
Batrachia, birds and mammals, made as early as 1824, deserve 
especial notice as important steps in advance, both in the dis¬ 
covery of the process of yolk segmentation in the batrachian 
ovum, and in their having shown almost with the force of demon¬ 
stration, previous to the discovery of the mammiferous ovarian 
ovum by von Baer, that that body most exist as a minute 
spherule in the Graafian follicle of the ovary, although they did 
not actually succeed in bringing the ova clearly under 
observation. 

The works of Pockds (1825), of Seiler (1831), of G. Breschet 
(1832), of A. A. L. M. Velpeau (1833), of T. L. W. Bischoff 
(1834)—all bearing upon human embryology; the researches of 
Coste in comparative embryology in 1834, already referred to, 
and those published by the same author in 1837 ; the publication 
of Johannes Muller’s great work on physiology, and Rudolph 
Wagner’s smaller text-book, in bolii of which the subject of 
embryology received a very full treatment, together with the 
excellent Manual of the Development of the Foetus, by Valentin, 
in 183s, the first separate and systematic work on the whole 
subject, now secured to embryology its permanent place among 
the biological sciences on the Continent; while in this country 
attention was drawn to the .subject by the memoirs of Allen 
Thomson (1831), Th. Wharton Jones (1835-1838) and Martin 
Barry (1830-1840), 

Among the more remarkable special discoveries which belong 
to the period now referred to, a few may be mentioned, as, for 
example, that of the chorda dorsalis by von Baer, a most 
important one, which may be regarded as the key to the whole 
of vertebral morphology j the phenomenon of yolk segmentation, 
now known to be universal among animals, but which was only 
first carefully observed in Batraclua by Provost and Dumas 
(though previously casually noticed by Swammerdam), and was 
soon afterwards followed out by Rusconi and von Baer in fishes; 
the discovery of the branchial clefts, plates and va.scular arches 
in the embryos of the higher abrandiiate animals by H. Rathke 
in 1825-1827 ; the able investigation of the transformations of 
these arches by Reichert in 1837 ; and the researches on the 
origin and development of the urinary and generative organs 
by Johannes Muller in 1829-1830. 

dm entering the fifth decade of the 19th century, the number 
of original contributions and systematic treatises becomes so 
great as to render the attempt to enumerate even a .selection of 
the more important of them quite unsuitable to the limits of the 
present article. We must be satisfied, therefore, with a reference 
to one or two which seem to stand out with greater prominence 
than the rest as landmarks in the progress of embryological 
discovery. Among these may first be mentioned the researches 
of Theodor L. W. von Bischoff, formerly of Giessen and later of 
Munich, on the develo|Hnent of the ovum in Mammalia, in which 
a series of the most laborious, minute and accurate ob^rvations 
furnished a greatly novel and very full history of the formative 
process in several animals of that dass. These researches are 
contained in four memoirs, treating separately of the development 
of the rabbit, the dog, the guinea-pig and the roe-deer, and 
appeared in succession in the years 1842,1845,1852 and 1854. 

Next may be mentioned the great work of Coste, entitled 
Histoire gen. et partietd. du dheloppement des animaux, of whidi, 
however, only four fasciculi appeared between the years 1847 
and 1859, leaving the work incomplete. In this w<H'k, in the 
large folio form, beautiful representations are given of the 
author’s valuable observations on human embryology, and on 
that of various mammals, birds and fishes, and of the author’s 
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be discovered by a careful study of grafting experimeoti, such 
as have been imade by Boni, Joest, ^rrison and others, but at 
present these experinjents have not been carried out ^ enot^h 
to TCt exact results. 

Formative stimuli in a narrower meaning of the word, i.e. 
stimuli affecting the origin of embryofiic oigans. have long been 
known in botany; in aoology we know (especmlly from Loeb) 
a good deal about the influence of light, gravitation, contact, 
&c., on the formation of organs in hydroids, but these forms 
are very plant-like in many respects; as to freeiliving animals, 
Herbst proved that the formation of the arms of the pluteus 
larva depends on the existence of the calcareous tctrahedra, and 
made in other cases (lens of vertebrate eye, nerves and muscles, 
&c.) the existence of formative stimuli very probable. Many of 
the facts generally known as functional adaptation (Junetiontlk 
Anpasmng —^Roux) in botany and zoology may also belong to 
this category, i.e, be the effects of some external stimulus, but 
they are far from having been analysed in a satisfactory manner. 
That the structure of parts of the vertebrate ticeleton is always 
in relation to their function, even under abnormal conditions, 
is well known; what is the real “ cause ” of differentiation in 
tiiis case is difficult to say. 

_ It is obvious that we cannot answer the question why the 
different ontogenetic effects are just what they are. Develop- 
mental physiology takes the specific nature of form for 
granted, and it may be left for a really rational theory 
t»n. of the evolution of species in the future to answer 
the problem of species, as far as it is answerable at 
all. What we intend 40 ^ here k^orily to say in a few words 
wherein consists the specific oharacter of embryonic organs. That 
embryonic parts are spcific or typical in regard to their proto¬ 
plasm is obvious, and is well proved by the fact that the different 
parts of the embryo react differently to the same chemical or 
other reagents (Herbst, Loeb). That they may be typical also in 
regard to their nuclei was shown by Boveri for the generative 
cells of Ascaris; we are not able at present to say anything 
definite about the importance of this fact. The specific nature of 
an embryonic organ consists to a 'high degree in the number 
of cells composing it; it was shown for many cases that this 
number, and also the size of cells, is constant under constant 
conditions, and that under inconstant conditions the number 
is variable, the size constant; for instance, embiyos triiich have 
developed from one of the two first blastomeres show only half 
the normal number of -eells in their organs (Morgan, 'Driesch). 

We have learnt that the successive steps of embryonic develop¬ 
ment are to be regarded as effects, caused by stimuli, which partly 
exist in the embryo itself. But it must be noted that 
fuviifhi’ embryo is dependent on every 

aou. ” other one, but that there exists a great independence 
of the parts, to a varying degree in every case. This 
partial independence has been called self-differentij^tion 
(Selbstdiffertnziermg) by Roux, and is certainly a characteristic 
feature of ontogeny. At the same time it must not be forgotten 
that the word is only relative, and that it only expresses our 
recognition of a negation. 

For instance, we know that the ectoderm Of Echinus may 
develop further if the endoderm k taken away; in otherw4»rds, 
that it develops by self-differentiation in regard to the Kidoderm, 
that its differentiation is not dependent on the endoderm'; but 
it would be obviously more important to know the factors on 
which this differentiation is actually dependent ‘than to know 
one factor on which it is not. The same is true for all other 
experimerlts onself-differentiation,” whether analytical (Loeb, 
Schaper, Drie8Gh) or not (graftii^ ewperimentsj Bom, Job^/ISk.). , 

Can we understand differentiation by means nf the laws of, 
natural jJheBomena offered to us by physics and chemistry ? 
vaaiiaw w!ople would say yes, ^ou^h not yet. Driesch 
'has ttW to show that we are ateolutely not able to 
uitderstand development, at any mte 03 ®e part of it, »;e. the 
localization of the various successive Steps of differentiation. 
But it is itnposribM to give any'idea of this argument b a few 
words, and we cati only say here that it is 130860 on the experi-; 


' ments uponisblated blastomens, &c., and on kii aiudyna of tiie 
character of aequipotehtial systtans. In this v«iy'physiology 
of devetepflient would lead us etrtught on into vitaaste. 

RBFBitoNCBS.—^An account of the sdbect, with fuU’literCtore, is 
given >by H. Driesch, RtiultaU und Prdbuuu der EtUWiekhtngs- 
phytidkiga der Tien m Ergefmisaen.dtr.Antt.M. Emta.^O»sc/L:(Aiw)- 
Other wi»hs are: C. H. Davenport, Jkipenmuitdt Morphology 
(New Yo^ 1807-1899) ; Y. Delage, JUtEkueturo du protopiam^An- 
(189;) ; Driesch. Mathem. mech. Betrachtmg morfholog. Proueme 
(Jena, 1891) ; Entmeklwusmechan. ‘Stitdien Xiigt-thyn) •, Aitafy- 
tiscHe Tkeorie d. organ. Entw. (Leipzig, t894)'i .Slumen g^'d. 
iiegulotio»si)ormegen.(ia9j-o,goo), Ac.; C Herhit, “ ttbw die Badeo- 
tong d. Reizphysiolo^e fur die kausale Auffaasung von Vccgifogaii 
i. d. tier; Ontogenese,” Eiolog. CenfralbtaU, vois, xiv. u. 

'r894). Many papers on influence of sadts on aevelopmenf'fn jiVeX. 
-/. En$w.'‘Mech.- O. Hertwig, Papers in Arch. fi mihr. 3M«r.,'‘1Die2<^ 
und die Gowebe," ii. i(Jena, 1897)! W. Hia, Kfirpterfom 

(Leipzig, 1875)4 J. Loeb, Voter such. x. phytiol. Morph. ,(Wiirzha«, 
1891-1892). ^pers in Arch. f. Entw.-Mech. and Pnuger's Arikiv, 
T. H. Morgan, The Development of the Frog't Egg (New York, ^897) -; 
Papers in A nth. f. Bntvu.-Mech^ ■, Roux, Gesammelte AbhonUlungen 
G.eipaig, 1895); Papers in Arch. f. EnHv.-Mtch. ; A. Weisnuum, 
DasEeimplatmaQeaa,, 1S92); E.B.Wilson,papersiaJoMrn.AtorpJL, 
“The Cell in Development a^ Inheritance’’ p^ew York, 

EMSER, a maritime town of Germany, in the PnissMn 
province of Hanover, near the mouth of the Ems, 49 m. N.W. 
from Oldenburg by rail. Pop. (2885) 14,019; (1905) *0,754. 
The Ems once flowed beneath its walls, but is now * ra. distant, 
and connected with the town by a broad and deep canal, divided 
into the inner (or dock) harbour and the outer (or “ free port ”) 
harbour. The latter is } in. 'in length, has a breadth of neatly 
400 ft, and since the construction of the Ems-Jade and Dort>- 
mund-Ems canals, has been deepened to 38 ft., tiius afiowing 
tile largest sea-going vessels to approach its wharves. The town 
Is intwsected canals (crossed by numerous bridges), which 
bring it into communication with most of the towns in East 
Friesland, of which it is the commercial capital. 'The waterways 
which traveise and surround it and the character of its numerous 
gabled medieval houses give it the appearance of an bid Hutch, 
rather than of a German, town. Of its churches the most note¬ 
worthy are the Reformed ” Great Churdi ” (Grosse Kirche^, 
a large Gothic building completed in 1455, containing the tomb 
of Enno II. (d. 1540), count of East Friesland;; the Gasthaus- 
kirche, formerly the Church of a Frandscan friary founded in 
1317; and the Neue Kirche (164^1047). Of its secular bufld- 
ings, the Rathaus (town-‘haH), bunt in is74-r55'6, on the model 
of that of Antwerp, with a lofty tower, and cenftaming an interest¬ 
ing collection of arms and armour, is particularly remtukable. 
There are numerous educational 'instftutions, 'includipg dassiod 
and modem schools, and schools of ebmmerce, novation 
and telegraphy. The town has two interestir^ museums. 
Emden is the seat of an active trade in agricultural produce and 
live-stock, horses, timber, coal, tea and wine, fbe de^p-'sea 
fishing industry of the town is important, the fishing fleet fo igo* 
numbering 67 vessels. Mathiiieiy, cement, cords^, wire ropes, 
tobacco, leather, &c. are manufactured. 'Emden is *flso bf 
Importance as the station of the submarine cables connecting 
Germany with England, North America and Spain. It has a 
regular steamboat service witii Bbrkum and Nordem^. 

Emden (Emuden, Emetha) is first mentioned in the t* 0 i 
century, when H was the capitril of the Eem^ ^nCkjau', dr 
county Of tile Ems), one of the three hereditary count^^iS'ihto 
which East Friesland had been divided by ■Ae emjltiror. !fo 
■125* the countship 'was sold 'to the 'Mshops of Miinster; but 
their rule soon became little more than nominal, and fo Emden 
itself the family of Abdena, the episcopal provosts arid castellans, 
established their practical Independence. Towards the end of 
the 14th century the tovbi gained a consHerabte tro^ owing, 
to the permission given by the provost to the pirates known iks 
“ VifctuaKenbruder” to mdke it their maritet, ‘after they had 
be«i driven out Of 'Gofhland’by tfte TedtonieiOider. ,!fe 1402., 
after the defeat Of fhe pirates Off 1 Ieli| 0 tehd by the jSteOtiiff’Ham- 
burg, Emden was be^ed, blit it was not reduced %'Hambutg, 
•with the aid bf Edzard ‘CirlOitiba of 'Qreetsyi,"uirtil 1431. Tbe 
town was held'jokfly by lte'cepttra’tlH j453, wtei Hamburg’sbW 
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its rights to Ulrich Cirksena, created count of East Friesland 
by the emperor Frederidc III. in 1454. In 1544 the Reformation 
was introduced, and in the following years numerous Protestant 
refugees from the Low Countries found their way to the to^. 
In 1595 Emden became a free imperial city under the protection 
of Holland, and was occupied by a Dutch garrison untU 1744 
when, with East Friraland, it was transferred to Prussia. In 
1810 Emden became the chief town of the French department 
of Ems Oriental; in 1815 it was assigned to Hanover, and in 
1866 was annexed with that kingdom by Prussia. 

See Ffttbringcr, Die Stadt Emden in Gegenwart und Vergangenheit 
(Emden, 1892}. 

IMESAIJ), a bright green variety of beryl, much valued as 
a gem-stone. The word comes indirectly from the Gr, (r/*dpoy8os 
(Arabic zumurrud), but this seems to have been a name vaguely 
given to a number of stones having little in common except 
a green colour, Pliny’s “smaragdus” undoubtedly included 
several distinct species. Much confusion has arisen with respect 
to the “ emerald ” of the Scriptures. The Hebrew word niphek, 
rendered emerald in the Authorized Version, (probably meant the 
carbuncle: it is indeed translated avBpa^ in the Septuagint, 
and a marginal reading in the Revised Version gives carbuncle. 
On the other hand, the word bireqath, rendered <r/»apoy6o« in 
the LXX., appears in the A.V. as carbuncle, witli the alternative 
reading of emerald in the R,V. It may have referred to the true 
emerald, but Flinders Petrie suggests that it meant rock-crystal. 

The properties of emerald are mostly the same as those described 
under Beryl. The crystals often show simply the hexagonal 
prism and basal plane. The prisms cleave, though imperfectly, 
at right angles to the geometrical axis; and hexagonal slices 
were formerly worn in the East. Compared with most gems, 
the ranerald is rather soft, its hardness (7-5) being but slightly 
ateve that of quartz. The spcwific gravity is low, varying slightly 
in stones from different locaUties, but being for the Muzo emerald 
about 2-67. The refractive and dispersive powers are not high, 
so that the cut stones display little brilliancy or “ fire.” The 
emerald is dichroic, giving in the dichroscope a bluish-green and 
a yellowish-green image. The magnificent colour wmch gives 
extraordinary value to this gem, is probably due to chromium. 
F. W6hler found ot86 % of Cr, 0 , in the emerald of Muzo,— 
a proportion which, though small, is sufficient to impart an 
emerald-green colour to glass. The stone loses colour when 
strongly heated, and M. Lewy suggested that the colour was 
due to an organic pigment. Greville Williams showed that 
emeralds lost about 9 % of their weight on fusion, the specific 
gravity being reduced to about 2-4. 

The ancients appear to have obtained the emerald from Upper 
Egypt, where it is said to have been worked as early as 1650 b.c. 
It IS known that Greek miners were at work in the time of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, and in later times the mines yielded their gems 
to Qeopatra. Remains of extensive workings were discovered 
in the northern Etbai by the French traveller, F. Cailliaud, 
in 1817, and the mines were re-opened for a short time under 
Mehemet Ali. ” Cleopatra’s Mines ” are situated in Jebel Sikait 
and Jebel Zabara near the Red Sea coast east of Assuan. They 
were visited in 1891 by £. A. Floyer, and the Sikait workings 
were explored in 1900 by D. A. MacAlister and others. The 
Egyptian emeralds occur in mica-schist and talc-schist. 

On the Spanish conquest of South America vast quantities 
of emeralds were taken from the Peruvians, but the exact locality 
which yielded the stones was never discovered. The only South 
American emeralds now known occur near Bogotk, the capital 
of Colombia. The most famous mine is at Muzo, but workings 
are known also at Coscuez and Somondoco. The emerald occurs 
in nests of calcite in a black bituminous limestone containing 
ammonites of Lower Cretaceous age. The mineral is associated 
with quartz, dolomite, pyrites, and the rare mineral called 
” parisite « fluo-carbonate of the cerium metals, occurrii^ in 
brownish-yellow hexagonaLcrystals, and named after J. J. Paris, 
who worked the emeralds. It has been suggested ^t the 
Cdombian emerald is not in its original matrix. The fine stones 
are called cmutSlos u>d the inferior ones moraiUon. 


In 1830 emeralds were accidentally discovered in the Ural 
Mountains. At the present time they are worked on the river 
Takovaya, about 60 m. N.E.*of Ekaterinburg, where they occur 
in mica-scWst, associated with aquamarine, alexandrite, phenacite, 
&c. Emerald is found also in mica-schist in the Habachthal, 
in the Salzburg Alps, anU in granite at Eidsvold in Norway. 
Emerald has bwn worked in a vein of pegmatite, piercing slaty 
rocks, near Emmaville, in New South Wales. The crystals 
occurred m association with topaz, fluorspar and cassiterite; 
but they were mostly of rather pale colour. In the United 
States, emerald has occasionally bmn found, and fine crystals 
have been obtained from the worldngs for hiddenite at Stony- 
pomt, Alexander county, N.C. 

Many virtues were formerly ascribed to ^e emerald. When 
worn, it was held to be a preservative against epilepsy, it cured 
dysentery, it assisted women in childbirth, it drove away evil 
spirits, and preserved the chastity of the wearer. Administered 
internally it was reputed to have great medicinal value. In 
consequence of its refreshing green colour it was naturally said 
to be good for the eyes^ht. 

The stone known as “ Oriental emerald ” is a green corundum. 
Lithia emerald is the mineral called hiddenite; Uralian emerald 
is a name given to demantoid; Brazilian emerald is merely 
green tourmaline ; evening emerald is the peridot; pyro-emerald 
IS fluorspiar which phosphoresces with a green glow when heated; 
and “ mother of emerald ” is generally a green quartz or perhaps 
in some cases a green fdspar. 

See AflUAMARiNB, Bsavr. (F. W. R.*) 

fiMKRIC-DAVID, TODSSAIHT-BERNARD (1755-1839), 
French archaeologist and writer on art, was born at Aix, in 
Provence, on the 20th of August 1755. He was destined for the 
legal profession, and having gone m 1775 to Paris to complete 
his legal education, he acquired there a taste for art which 
influenced his whole future career, and he went to Italy, where 
he continued his art studies. He soon returned, however, to his 
native village, and followed for some time the profession of an 
advocate; but in 1787 he succeeded his uncle Antoine David 
as printer to the parlement. He was elected mayor of Aix in 
1791; and fdthough he speedily resigned his office, he was in 
1793 threatened wrth arrest, and had for some time to adopt a 
vagrant life. When danger was past he returned to Aix, sold 
his printing business, and engaged in general commercial pursuits; 
but he was not long m renouncing these also, in order to devote 
himself exclusively to literature and art. From 1809 to 1814, 
under the Empire, he represented his department in the Lower 
House (Corps legislalif)'; in 1814 he voted for the downfall of 
Napoleon ; in 1815 he retired into private life, and in 1816 he 
was elected a member of the Institute. He died in Paris on the 
and of April 1839. fimeric-David was placed in 1825 on the 
commission appointed to continue L’Histoire litteraire dt la 
France. His principal works are Recherches sur I’arl statuaire, 
considne ckez les aneiens ei Us modernes (Paris, 1805), a work 
which obtained the prize of the Institute; Suite ePitudes calguies 
et dessinees d'apris cinq tableaux de Raphail (Paris, 1818-1821), 
in 6 vols. fol.; Jupiter, ou recherches sur ce dieu, sur son eulte, 
&c. (Paris, 1833), 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated; and V ulcain (Paris, 1837). 

EMERrrUS (Lat. from emereri, to serve out one’s time, to 
earn thoroughly), a term used of Roman soldiers and public 
officials who had earned their discharge from the service, a 
veteran, and hence applied, in modem times, to a university 
professor (professor emeritus) who has vacated his chair, on 
account of long service, age or infirmity, and, in the Presbyterian 
church, to a minister who has for like reason given up his charge. 

EMERSON, RALPH WALDO (1803-1882), American poet 
and essayist, was born in Boston, Massachusetts, on the 25th of 
May 1803. Seven of his ancestors were ministers of New England 
churches. Among them were some of those men of mark who 
made the backbone of the American character: the sturdy 
Puritan, Peter Bulkeley, sometime rector of Odell in Bedfordshire, 
and afterward pastor d the church in the wilderness at Concord, 
New Hampshire; the zealous evangelist, Father Samuel Moody 
of Agamenticus in Maine, who pursued graceless sinners even 
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into the idehouse; Joseph Emenon of Malden, *'a heroic 
scholar,” who prayed every i^ht that no desc«idant of his 
m%ht ever be ridi; and WilHanj Emerson of Concord, Mass., 
the patriot preacher, who died while serving in the army of the 
Revolution. Sprung from such stock, Emerson inherited 
(qualities of sdf-reuance, love of liberty, strenuous virtue, 
sincerity, sobriety and fearless loyalty to idesJs. The form of 
his ideab was modified by the metamorphic glow rf Trans¬ 
cendentalism which passed through the region of Boston in the 
second quarter of the 19th century. But the spirit m which 
Emerson conceived the laws of life, reverenced them and lived 
them out, was the Puritan spirit, elevated, radarged and beauti¬ 
fied by the poetic temperament. 

His father was the Rev. William Emerson, minister of the 
First Chinch (Unitarian) in Boston. Ralph Waldo was the 
fourth child in a family of eight, of whom at least three gave 
evidence of extraordinary mental powers. He was brought 
up in an atmosphere of hard work, of moral discipline, and (after 
his father’s death in 1811) of that wholesome self-sacrifice which 
is a condition of life for those who are poor in money and rich 
in spirit. His aunt. Miss Mary Moody Emerson, a brilliant 
old maid, an eccentric smt, was a potent factor in his education. 
Loving him, believing in his powers, passionately desiring for 
him a successful career, but dinging with both hands to the 
old forms of faith from which he floated away, this solitary, 
intense woman did as much as any one to form, by action and 
reaction, the mind and character of the young Emerson. In 
i8t7 he ptered Harvard College, and graduated in i8si. In 
scholarship he ranked about the middle of his class. In literature 
and oratory he was more distinguished, receiving a Boylston 
prize for declamation, and two Bowdoin prizes for dissertations, 
the first essay being on “ The Character of Socrates ” and the 
second on “ The Present State of Ethical Philosophy ’’—both 
rather dull, formal, didactic productions. He was fond of 
reading and of writing verse, and was chosen as the poet for 
class-day. His cheerful serenity of manner, his tranquil mirthful¬ 
ness, and the steady charm of his personality made him a 
favourite with his fellows, in spite of a certain reserve. His 
literary taste was conventional, including the standard British 
writers, with a preference for Shakespeare among the poets, 
Berkeley among the philosophers, and Montaigne (in Cotton’s 
translation) among the essayists. His particular admiration 
among the college professors was the stately rhetorician, Edward 
Everett; and this predilection had much to do with his early 
ambition to be a professor of rhetoric and elocution. 

Immediately after graduation he became an assistant in 
his brother William’s school for young ladies in Boston, and 
continued teaching, with much inward reluctance and discomfort, 
for three years. The routine was distasteful; he despised the 
superficial details which claimed so much of his time. The bonds 
of conventionalism were silently dissolving in the rising glow 
of his poetic nature. Independence, sincerity, reality, grew 
more and more necessary to him. His aunt urged him to seek 
retirement, self-reliance, friendship with nature; to be no longer 
“ the nursling of surrounding circumstances,” but to prepare a 
celestial abode for the muse. The passion for spiritual leadership 
stirred within him. The ministiy seemed to offer the fairest 
field for its satisfaction. In 1825 he entered the divinity school 
at Cambridge, to prepare himseU for the Unitarian pulpit. His 
course was much interrupted by ill-health. His stupes were 
irregular, and far more philosophical and literary than theological. 

In October 1826 he was “ approbated to preach ” by the 
Middlesex Association of Ministers. The same year a threatened 
consumption compelled him to take a long journey in the south. 
Returning in 1827, he continued his studies, preached as a 
candidate in various churches, and improved in health. In 1829 
he married a beautiful but delicate young woman. Miss Ellen 
Tucker of Concord, and was installed as associate minister of 
the Second Church (Unitarian) in Boston. TTie retirement of 
his senimr colleague soon left him the sole pastor. Emerson’s 
early sermons were, simple, direct, unconventional. He dealt 
freely witir the things of tite spirit. There was a homely eleva- 
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tkm in his discourses, a natural frerimetis b hu piety, a 
entirasiasm b hiis manner, that charmed ‘thoughtful heuen; 
Earl^ b 1833 he lost his wife, a sorrow that empty depotesed 
him b health and spirits. Follswing lus panbn for itxfepend^ 
ence and smeerity, he arrived at the oonv^on that the l^d’a 
Supper was not btended by Qirist to be a permanent sacrunent. 
To hbi, at least, it had become an out^own form. He iwos 
willing to continue the service cmly if tiie use of the elements 
should be dropped and the rite maw simply an act of spiritual 
remembrtmee. Setting forth these viewa^ candidly and calmly, 
in a sermon, he found ms congregation,not unwtturally, reluctant 
to agree with him, and therefore retired, not witoout some 
disappointment, from the pastoral office. He never agab took 
charge of a parish; but he amtinued to preach, m opportunity 
offered, until 1847. In fact, he was always a preadier, ^ough 
of a singular order. His supreme task was to befriend and guide 
the inner life of man. 

The strongest bfluences b his development about this time 
were the liberating philosophy of Coleridge, the mystical viskma 
of Swedenborg, toe intimate poetry of Wordsworth, and toe 
stimulating esstys of Carlyle. On Christmas Day 1833 he took 
passage m a saiUng vessel for the Mediterranean. He travelled 
though Italy, visited Paris, spent two months in Scotland and 
England, and saw toe four men whom he most desired to see— 
Landor, Coleridge, Carlyle and Wordsworth. “ The comfort (rf 
meeting such men of genius as these,” he wrote, “ is tirat they 
talk sincerely.” But he adds that he found all four of them, in 
different degrees, deficient in insight into religious truth. His 
visit to Carlyle, in toe lonely farm-house at Craigenputtodc, 
was toe memorable beginning of a lifelong friendship. Emerson 
published Carlyle’s first books in America. Carlyle introduced 
Emerson’s Essays bto England. The two men were bound 
together by a mutual respect deeper than a sympathy of tastes, 
and a community of spirit stronger than a sinmarity of opinions. 
Emerson was a sweet-tempered Carlyle, living in the sunshine. 
Carlyle was a militant Emerson, movmg amid thunderclouds. 
The things that each most admired in toe other were self- 
reliance, directness, moral courage. A passage in Emerson’s 
Diary, written on his homeward voyage, strikes toe keynote of 
his remainbg life. “ A man contains aU that is needful to his 
government within himself. ... All real good or evil that can 
befall him must be from himself. . . . There is a correspondence 
between the human soul and everything that exists b the world; 
more properly, everything that is known to man. Instead of 
studyii^ things without, tlie principles of them ^1 may be pene¬ 
trated into within him. . . . The purpose of life seems to be to 
acqubnt man with himself. . . . The highest revelation is that 
God is in every man.” Here is toe essence of that btuitional 
[toilosophy, commonly called Transcendentalism. Emerson 
disclaimed allegiance to that philosophy. He called it “tl» 
saturnalia, or excess of faith.’’ His practical common sense 
recoiled from the amazing conclusions which were drawn from 
it by many of its more eccentric advocates. His independence 
revolted against being bound to any scheme or system of doctrine, 
however nebulous. He said: “ I wish to say what I feel and think 
to-day, with the proviso that to-morrow perhaps I shall contra¬ 
dict it all.” But this very wish commits him to the doctrine 
of the inner light. All through his life he navigated toe Trans¬ 
cendental sea, piloted by a clear moral sense, warned off the rocks 
by the savbg grace of humour, and kept from capsizii^ by a 
good balla-st of New England prudence. 

After his return from England b 1833 he went to live with his 
mother at the old manse in Concord, Mass., and began his career 
as a lecturer b Boston. His first discourses were delivered before 
the Society of Natural History and the Mechanics’ Institute. 
Thejr were chiefly on scientific subjects, approached in a poetic 
spint. In toe autumn of 1835 he married Miss Lydia Jackson 
of Plymouth, having previously purchased a spacious old house 
and garden at Concord. There he spent toe remainder of his life, 
a devoted husband, a wise and tender father, a careful house¬ 
holder, a virtuous villager, a friendly neighbour, and, spite of all 
his disclaimers, the central and luminous figure among the 
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‘Etefioendentalists. The doctrine which in othus seemed to 
produce aU sorts of extravagances—conunumstic experiments 
atfiroc^ Form and.Bniitlands, weird schemes of peditioal refonn^ 
long hair on men and short hair on women—in his sane, wedh 
balanced nature served only to lend an ideai chum^ to the 
familiar outline of a plain, orderly New England Ijfe. Some 
yiiM departures fsom establi^ed routme be tranquilly tested 
and as tranquilly abandoned. He ttied vegetarianism for a while, 
but gave it up he found that it did him no particulu good. 
Aoi attempt to illustrate household equality by having the 
servants sk at table with the rest of the fan^ was frus¬ 
trated by the dislike of his two sensible domestics for such an 
inoonvenient arrangement. His theory that manual labour 
should form part of the scholar’s life was checked by the personal 
dboovery that hard laboiur in the fields meant poor work in the 
study. “ The writer shell fletidig,” was hb practical Gonolusion. 
Intellectual independence was what he chiefly desired; and this, 
he found, could bti attained in a manner of living nut outwardly 
different from that of the average cidlege professor or couatry 
minister. And yet.it was to thb property-holding, debt-p^ing, 
law-abiding, we^dressed, courteous-mannered citizen of Concond 
that the ardent and enthusiastic turned as the prophet of the 
new idealism. The influence of other Transcendental teachm, 
Dr Hedge, Hr Ripley, Bronson Alcott, Orestes Brownson, 
Theodore Parker, Margaret Fuller, Henry Thoreau, Jones Very, 
was narrow and parochial compared with that of Emerson. 
Something in his imperturbable, kindly presence, his angelic 
look, hb musical voice, his cummandiiig style of thought and 
spee^, announeed him as the possessor of the great secret which 
many were seeking—the secret of a freer, deeper, more harmoni¬ 
ous life. More and more, as hb fame spread, those who “ would 
live in the i^irit ” came to listen to the voice, and to sit at the 
feet, of the Sage of Concord. 

It was on the lecture-platform that he found hb power and 
won hb fame. The courses of lectures that he delivered at the 
Masonic Temple in Boston, during the wmters of 1835 and 1836, 
on “ Great Men,” “ English Literature,” and “ The Philosophy 
of Hbtory,!’ were well attended and admired. They were 
followed by two discourses which commanded for him immediate 
recognitir.i, part frbndly and part hostile, as a new and potent 
personality. Hb Phi Beta Kappa oration at Harvard College 
m August 1837, on “ The American ScholM,” was an eloquent 
appeal for independenoe, sincerity, realism, in the intellectual 
life of Amierica. Hb address before the graduating class of the 
divinity sclioal at Cambridge, in 1838, was an impassioned 
protest against what he called “ the defects of historical Chris¬ 
tianity ” (its undue reliance upon the personalauthority of Jesus, 
and its failure to explore the moral iMtare of man as the fountain 
of established teaching), and a daring plea for absolute self- 
reliance and a new inspiration of religion. ” In the soul,” he 
said, “ let redemption be sought. Wherever a man comes, there 
comes revolution. The old b for slaves. Go alone. Refuse the 
good models, even those which are sacred in the imagination 
Zl men. Cast conformity behind you, and acquaint men at first 
hand with Deity.” In thb address Emerson laid hb hand on 
the seasHive point of Xlnitariahism, which rejected the divinity 
of Jesus, but held fast to hb su^xeme auUiority. A blaxe of 
controversy ^rang up at once. Conservatives attacked him; 
Radicab defended hhn. Emerson made no reply. But amid 
thb somewhat fierce illuminatioa he went forward steadily as 
a public lecturer. It was not hjs negations that made him 
popular; it was the eloquence with which he presented the 
positive side of hb doctrine. Whatever the titles of his-discouises, 
“ Literary Ethics,” " Idmi the Reformer,” “ The Present Age,” 
“ The Method of Nature,” “ Representative Men,” “ The 
Conduct of Life,” their theme was always the same, namely, 
“ the infinitude of the private man.” Those who thought him 
astray on the subject pf religion listened to-him with deUght when 
he poetized the coinnutni^ces of art, poHtics, literature or the 
household. Hb utteranee^as Delphic, inspirational. There 
was. magic in bis elocution. The simplicity and symmetry of 
hb sentences, the modulations of hb thriUing, voice^ the radiance 


of hb fine face, even his shgfat hesitations and pauses over hb 
manuBci:3pit,,lent a strange c^nci to hb speech. For more than 
a generation be went about; the ooun^ lecturing in cities, 
towns and villages, before banted sockbbs, rustic iyceums and 
colleges; and toeite was no man on the pbtfonn in America 
who excelled him in dbtinction, in authority, or in stimulating 
eloquence. 

la 1847 Emerson vuited Great Biitam for the seccoad’ time, 
was welcomed by Cariyb, ketured to appreciative audiences 
in. Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh and London, made many 
newt friends among toe best English people, paid a brief vbit 
to Parb; and returned home in July 184S. “ 1 kave England,” 
he wrote, “ with increased respect for toe Englishman. Hb 
Stuff or substance seems to be toe best in the world. 1 forgive 
him ail hb pride. My respect is the more generous that 1 have 
no sympatl^ with hm, only an adnuratien.” The impressions 
of tlus journey were embodied in a book called English Traits, 
publbhed in 1856. It might be called “ Englbh Traits and 
Americtm Confessions,” for nowhere does Emerson’s American- 
bm. come out more strongly. But the America that he loved 
and admired was the id^, the potential America. For the 
actual conditions of sociai and political life in his own time 
he had a fine scorn. He was an intellectual Brahmin. Hb 
principks were detnoctatic, his tastes aristocratic. He did not 
like crowds, streets, hotels—“ the people who fill them oppress 
me with their excessive ciuiKfy.” Humanity was his hero. 
He loved man, but he was not fond of men. He had grave 
doubts about universal suffrage. He took a sincere interest in 
social and poUUcal reform, but towards specific “ reforms ” 
hb attitude was somewhat remote and visionary. On the 
subject of temperance he held aloof from the intemperate 
methods of toe violent prohibitionists. He was a believer in 
woman’s rights, but he was kkewarm towards conventions 
in favoinr of woman suffrage. Even in regard to slavery he had 
serious hesitations about toe ways of the abolitionists, and for 
a long time refused to be identified with them. But as the 
irrepressible conflict drew to a head Emerson’s hesitation 
vanished. He said in 1856, “ 1 think we must get rid of slavery, 
or we must get rid of freedom.” With the outbreak of the Civil 
War he became an ardent and powerful advocate of the cause 
of the Union. James Russell Lowell said, “ To him more than 
to all other causes did the young martyrs of our Civil War owe 
the sustaining strength of thoughtful heroism that is so touching 
in every record of toeir lives.” 

Emerson the essaybt was a condensation of Emerson the 
lecturer. His prose wotks, with the exception of the slender 
volume entitkd Nature (1836), were collected and arranged 
from toe manuscripts of hb Iwtures. Hb method of writing 
was characterbtic. He planted a subject in hb mind, and waited 
for thoughts and illustrations to come to it, as birds or insects 
to a plant or flower. When an idea appeared, he followed it, 
“ as a boy might hunt a butterfly ” ; when it was captured 
he pinned it in his “ Thought-book.” The writings of other men 
he used more for stimulus than for guidance. He said that 
books were for the scholar’s idle times. “ I value them,” he 
said, “ to make my top spin.” His favourite reading was poetry 
and mystical philosoitoy: Shakespeare, Dante,, Geotge Herbert, 
Goethe, Betkeky, Cokridge, ^edenborg, Jakob Boehme, 
Plato, the new Platonbts, and toe religious books «l the East 
(in translation). Next to these he valued books of biography 
and anecdote: Plutasrch, Grimm,, St Simon, Vamhagen von 
Ense. He had some odd dislikes, and could find nothing in 
Arbtophanes, Cervantes, Shelley, Scott, Miss Austen, Ditkens. 
Noveb he seldom read. He was a follower of none, an original 
borrower from all. Hb iUustrations were drawn from near and 
far. The zodiac of Denderah; the Savoyards who carved 
their pine-forests into toys; the naked Derar, horsed on an 
idea, diarging a troop of Roman cavalry; the long, austere 
Pythagorean lustrum of silence j Nnpokon on the deck of the 
“ Bellerophon,” observing the drill of the Englbh soldiers; the 
Egyptian doctrine that every man has two pairs of eyes; 
Itopedocks and hb shoe; toe horboatal stratification of toe 
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earth; a left muihroom pothing'^itB way through the hard 
ground,-"^U ttiese allusions and' a theusaod more ate found in 
the same voluRK. On his pages, dose beside tiie Parthenon, the 
Si^inx, St Paul’s, Etna and Vesuvius, yon svill find the White 
Mountains, Mona^ock, Agiooochook, Katahdin, the pidEerel- 
weed in' bloom, the wildi geese honking through tite sky, the 
chkk-a-dee braving the snow. Wall Street and State Street, 
c»tton-mill8, railroads and Quincy granite. For an abstract 
thinker he was strangely in love with die concrete facts of life. 
Idealism in him assumed the fonn of a vivid illumination of 
the real. From the pages of his teeming note«book5 he took the 
material for his lectures, arranging and rearranging it tmder 
such titles as Nature, School, Home, Genius, Beauty and Manners, 
Self-Possession, Duty, The Superlative, Truth, The Anglo-Saxon, 
The Young American. When the iKtures had served their 
purpose he rearranged the material in essays and published 
them. Thus appeared in succession the following volumes: 
Essays (First Series) (1841); Essays (Second Senes) (1844); 
Representative Men (1850); English Traits (1856); The Conduct 
of Life (i860); Society arid Solitude (1870); Let^s and Social 
Aims (1876). Besides these, many other lectutw were printed 
in separate form and in various combinations. 

Emerson’s style is brilliant, epigrammatic, fem-like; clear 
in sentences, obscure in paragraphs. He was a spimidic observer. 
He saw by flashes. He said, " I do not laow: what arguments 
mean in reference to any expressina at k thoagbt:”. The co¬ 
herence of his writing lies in his peraonality. iHrivork is fused 
by a steady glow of optinusm. Yet he states this optimism 
moderatdy. “ The genius which preserves and guides the human 
race indicates itsrif by a snudl excess of good, a small balance 
in brute facts always fovourable to the side of reason.” 

His verse, though in form inferior to his prose, was perhaps 
a truer e:q)resBion of bds genius. He said, "lam bom a poet ” ; 
and again, writing to Culyle, he colled himself “ half a bard.” 
He had “ the vision,” but not" the faculty divme ” which trans¬ 
lates the vbion into music. In his two volumes of verse (Poems, 
1846 : May Day and other Pieces, 1867) tittre are many passages 
of beautiful insight and profound feeling, some Unes of aurprising 
splendour, and a few poems, like “ The Rhodoia,” “ The Snow¬ 
storm,” “ Ode to Beauty,” " Terminus,” “ The Concord Ode,” 
and the marvellous “ Threnody ” on the death of his first-bom 
boy, of beauty unmarred and penetrating truth. But the 
totd value of his poetical work is discounted by the imperfection 
of metrical form, the presence of incongruous images, the pre¬ 
dominance of the intellectual over the emotional dement, and 
the lack of flow. It is the material of poetry not thoroughly 
worked out. But the genius from which it cme—the swift 
faculty of perception, the lofty imagination, the idealizing spirit 
enamoured of reality—was the secret source of all Emerson’s 
greatness as a speaker and as a writer. Whatever verdict time 
may pass upon the bulk of his poetry, Emerson himself must be 
recognized as an original and true poet of a high order. • 

His latter years were passed in peaceful honour at Concord. 
In 1866 Harvard College conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D., and in 1867 he was elected an overseer. In 1870 he 
delivered a course of lectures before the university on “ The 
Natural History of the Intellect.” In i»7^ his house was burned 
down, and was rebuilt by populkr subscription. In the same 
year he went on his third foreign journey, going as far as Egypt. 
About this time began a failure in his powers, especially in his 
memory. But his character remained serene and unshaken in 
dignity. Steadily, tranquilly, cheerfully, he finished the voyage 
of life. 

“ I'trim myseU to the storm of time, 

I man the rudder, reef the sail, 

Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime: 

' Lowly faitbinl, banish fear, 

Bight onward drive unharmed ; 

The port, well worth the crute, is near, 

And eveiy wave is charmed.’ ” 

Emerson died on the 27th of April 1882, and his body was laid 
to rest in the peaceful cemetery of Sleepy Hollow, in a grove 
on the edge of the village of Concord. 


AuTwomuM .—Complete JVettliu JUvwssidai.tMIttigiti 

editadbyJ^K.. - . 

(London, 5 voh 


;ii vals.,&stoa, sSfiiTJSM ;.«aotbec, edition 

,_, ^_, _,, by C. Sampson, in Bbhn>“tlbraries'”; TTie 

Correspmdtnce'vf 'Tkmas Corlyie and Ilalpk WaUh‘Bihereon, rated 
by Charles Eliot Norton (Boston, tSdg); 'GeoifW’Willis'Cooke, 
Salpk Waldo Emerson ; Mis Life, Writiugt and,Pmtosapk!/ /Plootoa, 
jSSil; Alexander Ireland, WiMe Emerson ; Mis.Eitii-Gemus 
and Writittis (London, 1882); A. Bronson Alcott, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Pkiiosopher and Seer (Boston, 1882) ; Monbine UKad^ 
Conwy, Bmereon at Home and Afttood (Boston, 1880); Joel Benton, 
Emerson ae a Poet (New Yevk, 2883).; F. B. Saabom (editnri,.TAs 
Ceniue and Character of Emerson; lectures at the Concord School, of 
Philosophy (Boston, 1885); Oliver WendMlJ Hblines, Raiph WaUto 
Emerson (" American Men of Letters '* eeriee) (Bos(;m, 1883)'; James 
Elliott Cabot, A Memoir op Ralph WaldO' Bsiesson, a voU, (the 
authorized biogrsqphy) (Boston, 188^.i Edwam Wsddo Emereoo, 
Emerson in Concord (BosUai, 1889).; Kichard Garnett, i^e of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (London, 1888); G. E. Woodberry,"JK«|>* WalSo 
Emerson (1907). Critical estimates are also to be found hr Matthew 
Arnold's Discourses in America, John Motley’s Critical'Misceltsutiee, 
Henry James's Partial Portraits, Lowell's My Study Wmdeem, 
Biiroli’s Obiter Dicta (2nd series), Stedman’s Poeic of Atnerica, 
V/ldppXe's American Literature, See. There is a BibTiograJihy of Ralph 
WaSao Emerson, by G. W. Cooke (Boston, 1908). (H. van O:) 

EMERSON, WILLIAM (1701-178^, English mathematieW, 
was bom on the 14th of May 1701 at Hurworth, near Darlington, 
where his father, Dudley Emerson, also a mathematician, taught 
a school. Unsuccessful as a teacher he devoted himsdf entirefy 
to studious retirement, and published many works which are 
singularljr free from errata. In mechanics he never advanced 
a proposition which he had not previously tested in practice, nor 
published an invention without first proving its effects by a model. 
He was skilled m the science of music, the theory of sounds, 
and the ancient and modem scales; but he never attained any 
excellence as a perfonner. He died on tiie 20th of May 1782 at 
his native village. Emerson was eccentric and indeed downikh, 
but he possessed remarkaUe independence of character and 
intellectual energy. The boldness with which he expressed his 
opinions on religious subjects led to his being charged with 
scepticism, but for this there was no foundation. 


Emerson's works include The Doctrine of Fluxions (1748): The 
Projection of the Sphere, Orthographic, Stereographic and Gnarttieal 
(1749): The Elements of Trigonometry (1749): The Prinoiptes of 
Mechanics (17.34) : A Treatise of Naoigation (173.3); A Treatise of 
Algebra, in two books (1765); The Arithmetic of Infinites, and the 
Differential Method, illustrated by Examples (1767) ; Mechanics, or 
the Doctrine of Motion (1709); The Elements of Optics, in four books 
(1768); A System of Astronomy (1769) ; The Laws of Centr^etai and 
Centrifugal Force (1769): Ths Mathematical Principles,of Geagfophy 
(1770); Tracts (1770); Cyclomaihesis, or an Easy Introduction to the 
several branches of the Mathematics (1770), in ten vols.; A Short 
Comment on Sir Isaac Newton's Principia ; to which is added, A 
Defence of Sir Isaac against the objections tfiat have been made to severed 
parts of his works (1770); A Miscellaneous Treatise aontaining several 
Mathematical Subjects (1776). 


EMERY (Ger. Smirgel), an impure variety of corundum, much 
used as an abrasive agent. It was known to the Greeks under 
the name of crfcvpis or rpipic, which is defined by Dioscorides 
as a stone used in gem-engraving. The Helaew word shamtr ijxr- 
lated to the Egyptian asmir), where translated in our versions 
of the Old Testament “ adamant ” and “ diamond,” probably 
sigaked the emery-stone or corundum. 

Emery occurs as a granular or massive, (^k-coloured, dense. 
substance,having much tiie appear^ce of an iim-ore. Ha specific 
gravity varies with its composition from 3*7 to 4-3. Under 
the microscopf^ it is seen to be a mechanical aggregate of corun¬ 
dum, usually in grains or minute crystals of a bluish colour, 
with magnetite, which also is granular and crystalline. Other 
iron oxides, like haematite and limonite, may be present.as 
alteration-products pi the magnetite. Some of the a^mina and 
iron oxide may occasionally be chemically combined, so as to 
form an iron spinel, or hercynite. In addition to these tnmerals 
emery sometimes contains quartz, mica, tourmaline, cassiteritej 
&c, Indeed emery may be regarded as a rock rathex than; a 
de^ite mineral species. 

ITto hardness of emery is about 8, whereas that of pure 
corundum is 9. The “ abrasive power,” or “ effective hardn^,” 
of emery is by no means proportional to the amount of alun^ 
which it contains, but seems rather to depend on its physical 
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condition. Thus, tidcing the effective hardneu of sapphire as 
lop, Dr J. Lawrence Smith found that the emery of Ssunos with 
70'io % of alumina had a corresponding hardness of $6; that 
of Naxos, with 68-53 of AljO,, a hardness of 46; and that of 
Gumach with 77-82 of AljOj, a hardness of 47 - 

Emery has been worked from a very remote period in the 
Isle of Naxos, one of the Cyclades, whence the stoiw was called 
naxium by PUny and other Roman writers. The minerd occurs 
as loose blocks and as lenticular masses or irregular beds in granu¬ 
lar limestone, associated with cnrstalline smsts. Ihe Naxos 
entery has been described by Professor G. Tschermak. From a 
chemical analysis of a sample it has been calculated that the 
emery contained 5a-4% of corundum, 32-1 of magnetite, 11-5 
of tourmaline, 2 of muscovite and 2 of margarite. 

Important deposits of corundum were discovered in Asia 
Minor by J. Lawrence Smith, when investigating Turkish mineral 
resources about 1847. The chief sources of emery there are 
Gumach Dagh, a mountain about 12 m. E. of Ephesus; Kula, 
near Ala-shehr; and the mines in the hills be^een Thyra and 
Cosbonnar, sou^ of Smyrna. The occurrence is sircar to that 
in Naxos. The emery is found as detached blocks in a reddish 
soil, and as rounded masses embedded in a ^stalline limestone 
associated with mica-schist, gneiss and granite. The proportion 
of corundum in this emery is said to vary from 37 to 57 %. 
Emeiy is worked at several localities in the United States, 
especially near Chester, in Hampden county. Mass., where it is 
associated with peridotites. The corundum and magnetite are 
regarded by Dr J. H. Pratt as basic segregations from m igneous 
m«ma. The deposits were discovered by H. S. Lucas in 1864. 

The hardness and toughness of emery render it difficult to 
work, but it may be extracted from the rock by blasting in holes 
bored with diamond drills. In the East fire-setting is employed. 
The emery after being broken up is carefully picked by hand, 
and then ground or stamped, and separated into grades by wire 
sieves. The higher grades are prepared by washing and eleutria- 
tion, the finest being known as “ flour of emery.” A very fine 
emery dust is collected in the stamping room, where it is deposited 
after floating in the air. The fine powder is used by lapidaries 
and plate-glass manufacturers. Emery-wheels are made by 
consolidating the powdered mineral with an agglutinating medium 
like shellac or silicate of soda or vulcanized mdia-rubber. Such 
wheels are not only used by dentists and lapidaries but are 
employed on a large scale in mechanical workshops for grinding, 
shaping and polishing steel. Emery-sticks, emery-cloth and 
emery-paper are made by coating &e several materials with 
powdered emery mixed with glue, or other adhesive media. 
(See Corundum.) (F. w. r •) 

EMETICS (from Gr, i/uriKot, causing vomit), the term 
given to substances which are ^ministered for the purpose 
of producing vomiting. It is customary to divide emetics into 
two classes, those which produce their effect by acting on the 
vomiting centre in the medulla, and those which act directly 
on the stomach itself. There is considerable confusion in the 
nomenclature of these two divisions, but all are agreed in calling 
the former class central emetics, and the latter gastric. The 
gastric emetics in common use are alum, ammonium carbonate, 
zinc sulphate, sodium chloride (common salt), mustard and 
warm water. Copper sulphate has been puiposely omitted 
from this Ibt, since unless it produces vomiting very shortly 
ttito administration, being itself a violent gastro-intestind 
irritant, some other emetic must promptly be administered. 
The central emetics are apomorphine, tartar emetic, ipcacuanha, 
senega and squill. Of these tartar emetic and ipecacuanha 
come under both heads: when taken by the mouth they act 
as gastric emetics before absorption into the blood, and later 
produce a further and more vigorous effect by stimulation of 
the medullary centre. It must be remembered, however, that, 
valuable though these drugs are, their action is accompanied 
by so much depression, ^ey should never be administered 
except under medical advlbe. 

Emetics have two main uses: that of emptying the stomach, 
especially in cases of poisoning, and that of expelling the contents 


of the air passages, more especially m children before they tove 
learnt or have the strength to expectorate. Where a physician 
is in attendance, the first oL these uses is nearly always refdaced 
by lavage of the stomach, whereby any subsequent depression is 
avoided. Emetics s^ Imve their place, howevM, in the treat¬ 
ment of bronchitis, laryngitis and diphtheria in children, as 
they aid in the expulsion of the morbid products. Occasionally 
also they are administered when a foreign body has got into 
the larynx. Their use is contra-indicated in the case of anyone 
sufferi^ from aneurism, hernia or arterio-sderosis, or where 
there is any twidency to haemorrhage. 

EMEU, evidendy from the Port. Ema,^ a name which has in 
turn been applied to each of the earlier-knovm forms of Ratite 
birds, but h^ finally settled upon that which inhabits Australia, 
though, up to the close of the i8th century, it was given by most 
authors to the bird now commonly called cassowary—this last 



Fig. 1. —Ceram Cassowary.* 


wwd being a corrupted form of the Malayan Suwari (see Craw- 
furd, Gramm, and Diet, Malay Language, ii. pp. 178 and 25), 
apparently first printed as Casoaris by Bontius in 1658 {Hist, 
nat. et med, Ind. Orient, p. 71). 

The cassowaries (Casuariidae) and emeus (Dromaeidae )—as 
the latter name is now used—^have much structural resemblance, 
and form the order Megistanes,^ which is peculiar to the Australian 
Region. Huxley showed ^Proc. Zool. Soc., 1867, pp. 422, 423) 
that they agree in differing from the other Ratitae m many 
important characters; one of the must obvious of them is that 

* ByMoraes (1796)smdSousa (iSjolthewordissaidtobefromthe 
Arabic Na'ima or Na'enta, an oatiich {Struthio camelus)', but no 
additional evidence in support of tlie assertion is given by Dozy in 
1869 {Glossaire des mots espagnols et portugais dirivis de Varabe, 2nd 
ed., p. 260). According to (>snerin 1555 (lib. iii. p. 709), it was the 
Portuguese name of the crane (Grtts communis'j, and had been trans¬ 
ferred with the qualifying addition of “ di Get" (i.e. ground-crane) 
to the ostrich. This statement is confirmed by Aldrovandus (lib. ix. 
cap. 2). Subsequently, but in what order can scarcely now be deter- 
mmed, the name was naturally enough used for the ostrich-like birds 
inhabiting the lands discovered by the Portuguese, both in the Old 
and in the New World. The last of these are now known as rheas, 
and the preceding as cassowaries. 

* The figures are taken, by permission, from Messrs Mosenthal 
and Harting's Ostriches and Ostrich Farming (TrQbner & Co., 1S77). 

* Ann, and Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, xx. p. 300. 
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eadi contouTrleather appean to be doubly, its hyporackis, or 
aftershaft, bein^ as long as the main shaft—a feature noticed 
m the case of either form so soon m examples were brought to 
Europe. The externa] distmctions of the two families are, 
however, equally plain. The cassowaries, when adult, bear a 
homy h^et on their head; they have some part of neck 
bare, generally more or less ornamented with caruncles, and the 
claw of the inner toe is remarkably elongated. The emeus have 
no helmet, their head.iS feathered, their neck has no caruncles, 
and their inner toes bear a claw of no singular character. 

The t5T)e of the Casmriidae is the species named by Linnaeus 
Siruthio casuarius and by John Latham Casmrius emeu. Vieillot 
subsequently called it C. galealus, and his epithet has been very 
commonly adopted by writers, to the exclusion of the older 
specific appellation. It seems to be peculiar to the island of 
Ceram, and was made known to naturalists, as we leam from 
Ousius, in 1597* by the first Dutch expedition to the East 



Fig. a.—^Emeu. 


Indies, when an example was brought from Banda, whither 
it had doubtless been conveyed from its native island. It was 
said to have been called by the inhabitants “ Emeu,” or “ Ema,” 
but this name they must have had from the earlier Portuguese 
navigators.* Since that time examples have been continually 
imported into Europe, so that it has become one of the best- 
known members of the subclass Ratitae. For a long time its 
glossy, but coarse and hair-like, black plumage, its lofty helmet, 
the gaudily-coloured caruncles of its neck, and the four or five 
barbless quills which represent its wing-feathers, made it appear 
unique among birds. But in 1857 Dr George Bennett certified 
the existence of a second and perfectly distinct species of casso¬ 
wary, an inhabitant of New Britain, where it was known to the 
natives as the Mooruk, and in his honour it was named by John 
Gould C. bennetti. Severd examples were soon after received 
in England, and these confirmed the view of it already taken. 
A considerable number of other species of the genus have since 
been described from various locdities in the same subregion. 

* It is known that the Portuguese preceded the Dutch in their 
voyages to the East, and it is umost certain tliat the latter were 
assisted by pilots of the former nation, whose names for places and 
■\'arion8 natural objects' would be imparted to their employers (see 
Dooo). 


I ^nspicuous among them from its l«i^.(ige and lefty hdfnet 
is the C. auitrdis, from the northern parts of Auatralia. Its 
.existence indeed had been ascertained, by T. S. Wall, ia 1854, 
but die specimen obtained by that unfortunate explorer was 
lost, and it was not until 1867 that an example was sabmitted 
to competent naturalists. 

Not much seems to be known of the habits of any of the 
cassowaries in a state of nature. lEough the old species occurs 
rather plentifully over the whole of the interior of Ceram, A. R. 
Wallace was unable to obtain or even to see an example. They 
all appear to bear captivity well, and the heits in confinement 
frequently lay their dark-green and rough-rfteUed eggs, which, 
according to the custom of the RtUitue, are incubated by the 
cocks. The nestling plumage is mottled \Proc. Zod. Soe., 1863, 
pi. xlii.), and when about half-grown they are clothed in dis¬ 
hevelled feathers of a deep tawny colour. 

Of the emeus (as the word is now restricted) the best known 
is the Casuarius novae-hoUandiae of John Latham, made by 
Vieillot the type of his genus Dromaeus;^ whence the name of the 
family (Dromaeidae) is taken. This bird immediatdy after the 
colonization of New South Wales (in 1788) was found to inhabit 
the south-eastern portion of Australia, where, according to 
John Hunter {Hist. Joum., Sic., pp. 409, 413), the natives call 
It Maracry, Marryang or Maroang ; but it has now been so 
hunted down that not an example remains at large in the districts 
that have been fully settled. It is said to have existed also on 
the islands of Bass Straits and in Tasmania, but it has been 
exterminated in both, without, so far as is known, any orni¬ 
thologist having had the opportunity of determining whether 
the race inhabiting those locdities was specifically identical with 
that of the mainland or distinct. Next to the ostrich the largest 
of existing birds, the common emeu is an inhabitant of the more 
open country, feeding on fruits, roots and herbage, and generally 
keeping in small companies. The nest is a shallow pit scraped 
in tiie ground, and from nine to thirteen eggs, in colour varying 
from a bluish-green to a dark bottle-green, are laid therein. 
These are hatdied by the cock-bird, the period of incubation 
lasting from 70 to 80 days. The young at birth are striped 
longitudinally with dark markings on a light ground. A remark¬ 
able structure in Dromaeus is a singular opening in the front of 
the windpipe, communicating with a tracheal pouch. This has 
attracted the attention of several anatomists, and has beep 
well deiicribed by Dr Murie {Proc. Zool. Soc., 1867, pp. 405-415). 
Various conjectures have been made as to its function, the most 
probable of which seems to be that it is an organ of sound in the 
breeding-season, at which time the <hen-bird has long been 
known to utter a remarkably loud booming note. Due con¬ 
venience being afforded to it, the emeu thrives well, and readily 
propagates its kind in Europe, Like other Ratite birds it will 
take to the water, and examples have been seen voluntarily 
swimming a wide river. (A. N.) 

EHICRATIOM (from Lat. emigrate ; e, ex, out of, and migrare, 
to depart), the movement of population out of one country into 
another (see Migration). 

EMILIA, a territory division (compartimento) of Italy, 
bounded by Venetia and Lombardy on the N., Li^ria on the 
W., Tuscany on the S., the Marches on the S.E., and the Adriatic 
Sea on the E, It has an area of 7967 sq. m., and a population 
of 2477,690 (1901), embracing eight pro-vinces, as foUows 
(i) Bologna (pop. 529,612 ; 61 communes); (2) Ferrara ^270,558; 
16 communes); (3) Forll (283,996; 41 communes); (4) Modena 
(32.If.598; 45communes); (5)Parma(303,694; 50communes); 
(6) Piacenza (250,491; 47 communes); (7) Ravenntf (234,656; 
18communes); (8)ReggioneirEmilia(281,085 ; 43Communes)L 
In these provinces the chief towns, with communal populations, 
are as follows:— 

(1) Bologna (147,898), Iroola (33,144), Budrio {s^,o^^), S. 
Giovanni in Persiceto (15,978), (iatelfranco (13,484), Castri 

• The obvious misprint of Dromeicus in this author’s worit 
(Analyse, &c., p. 54) was foolishly followed by many naturalists, 
forgetful that he corrected it a few pages farther on (p. 70) to 
Dramaius —the properly latinised form of which is Dromaeus. 
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condition. Thus, tidcing the effective hardneu of sapphire as 
lop, Dr J. Lawrence Smith found that the emery of Ssunos with 
70'io % of alumina had a corresponding hardness of $6; that 
of Naxos, with 68-53 of AljO,, a hardness of 46; and that of 
Gumach with 77-82 of AljOj, a hardness of 47 - 

Emery has been worked from a very remote period in the 
Isle of Naxos, one of the Cyclades, whence the stoiw was called 
naxium by PUny and other Roman writers. The minerd occurs 
as loose blocks and as lenticular masses or irregular beds in granu¬ 
lar limestone, associated with cnrstalline smsts. Ihe Naxos 
entery has been described by Professor G. Tschermak. From a 
chemical analysis of a sample it has been calculated that the 
emery contained 5a-4% of corundum, 32-1 of magnetite, 11-5 
of tourmaline, 2 of muscovite and 2 of margarite. 

Important deposits of corundum were discovered in Asia 
Minor by J. Lawrence Smith, when investigating Turkish mineral 
resources about 1847. The chief sources of emery there are 
Gumach Dagh, a mountain about 12 m. E. of Ephesus; Kula, 
near Ala-shehr; and the mines in the hills be^een Thyra and 
Cosbonnar, sou^ of Smyrna. The occurrence is sircar to that 
in Naxos. The emery is found as detached blocks in a reddish 
soil, and as rounded masses embedded in a ^stalline limestone 
associated with mica-schist, gneiss and granite. The proportion 
of corundum in this emery is said to vary from 37 to 57 %. 
Emeiy is worked at several localities in the United States, 
especially near Chester, in Hampden county. Mass., where it is 
associated with peridotites. The corundum and magnetite are 
regarded by Dr J. H. Pratt as basic segregations from m igneous 
m«ma. The deposits were discovered by H. S. Lucas in 1864. 

The hardness and toughness of emery render it difficult to 
work, but it may be extracted from the rock by blasting in holes 
bored with diamond drills. In the East fire-setting is employed. 
The emery after being broken up is carefully picked by hand, 
and then ground or stamped, and separated into grades by wire 
sieves. The higher grades are prepared by washing and eleutria- 
tion, the finest being known as “ flour of emery.” A very fine 
emery dust is collected in the stamping room, where it is deposited 
after floating in the air. The fine powder is used by lapidaries 
and plate-glass manufacturers. Emery-wheels are made by 
consolidating the powdered mineral with an agglutinating medium 
like shellac or silicate of soda or vulcanized mdia-rubber. Such 
wheels are not only used by dentists and lapidaries but are 
employed on a large scale in mechanical workshops for grinding, 
shaping and polishing steel. Emery-sticks, emery-cloth and 
emery-paper are made by coating &e several materials with 
powdered emery mixed with glue, or other adhesive media. 
(See Corundum.) (F. w. r •) 

EMETICS (from Gr, i/uriKot, causing vomit), the term 
given to substances which are ^ministered for the purpose 
of producing vomiting. It is customary to divide emetics into 
two classes, those which produce their effect by acting on the 
vomiting centre in the medulla, and those which act directly 
on the stomach itself. There is considerable confusion in the 
nomenclature of these two divisions, but all are agreed in calling 
the former class central emetics, and the latter gastric. The 
gastric emetics in common use are alum, ammonium carbonate, 
zinc sulphate, sodium chloride (common salt), mustard and 
warm water. Copper sulphate has been puiposely omitted 
from this Ibt, since unless it produces vomiting very shortly 
ttito administration, being itself a violent gastro-intestind 
irritant, some other emetic must promptly be administered. 
The central emetics are apomorphine, tartar emetic, ipcacuanha, 
senega and squill. Of these tartar emetic and ipecacuanha 
come under both heads: when taken by the mouth they act 
as gastric emetics before absorption into the blood, and later 
produce a further and more vigorous effect by stimulation of 
the medullary centre. It must be remembered, however, that, 
valuable though these drugs are, their action is accompanied 
by so much depression, ^ey should never be administered 
except under medical advlbe. 

Emetics have two main uses: that of emptying the stomach, 
especially in cases of poisoning, and that of expelling the contents 


of the air passages, more especially m children before they tove 
learnt or have the strength to expectorate. Where a physician 
is in attendance, the first oL these uses is nearly always refdaced 
by lavage of the stomach, whereby any subsequent depression is 
avoided. Emetics s^ Imve their place, howevM, in the treat¬ 
ment of bronchitis, laryngitis and diphtheria in children, as 
they aid in the expulsion of the morbid products. Occasionally 
also they are administered when a foreign body has got into 
the larynx. Their use is contra-indicated in the case of anyone 
sufferi^ from aneurism, hernia or arterio-sderosis, or where 
there is any twidency to haemorrhage. 

EMEU, evidendy from the Port. Ema,^ a name which has in 
turn been applied to each of the earlier-knovm forms of Ratite 
birds, but h^ finally settled upon that which inhabits Australia, 
though, up to the close of the i8th century, it was given by most 
authors to the bird now commonly called cassowary—this last 



Fig. 1. —Ceram Cassowary.* 


wwd being a corrupted form of the Malayan Suwari (see Craw- 
furd, Gramm, and Diet, Malay Language, ii. pp. 178 and 25), 
apparently first printed as Casoaris by Bontius in 1658 {Hist, 
nat. et med, Ind. Orient, p. 71). 

The cassowaries (Casuariidae) and emeus (Dromaeidae )—as 
the latter name is now used—^have much structural resemblance, 
and form the order Megistanes,^ which is peculiar to the Australian 
Region. Huxley showed ^Proc. Zool. Soc., 1867, pp. 422, 423) 
that they agree in differing from the other Ratitae m many 
important characters; one of the must obvious of them is that 

* ByMoraes (1796)smdSousa (iSjolthewordissaidtobefromthe 
Arabic Na'ima or Na'enta, an oatiich {Struthio camelus)', but no 
additional evidence in support of tlie assertion is given by Dozy in 
1869 {Glossaire des mots espagnols et portugais dirivis de Varabe, 2nd 
ed., p. 260). According to (>snerin 1555 (lib. iii. p. 709), it was the 
Portuguese name of the crane (Grtts communis'j, and had been trans¬ 
ferred with the qualifying addition of “ di Get" (i.e. ground-crane) 
to the ostrich. This statement is confirmed by Aldrovandus (lib. ix. 
cap. 2). Subsequently, but in what order can scarcely now be deter- 
mmed, the name was naturally enough used for the ostrich-like birds 
inhabiting the lands discovered by the Portuguese, both in the Old 
and in the New World. The last of these are now known as rheas, 
and the preceding as cassowaries. 

* The figures are taken, by permission, from Messrs Mosenthal 
and Harting's Ostriches and Ostrich Farming (TrQbner & Co., 1S77). 

* Ann, and Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, xx. p. 300. 
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after the eatinctiaa''Of tbs ism^' in'17314 lundor a.aeoDndaxy 
biandt >of the BourbonB of Spain, in Enilia ana 

irst iacoiporated in the Italiam tspnidic and then in. the 
Napoleonic Italian kingdbm; after iSt5 there was a return tn 
the statur qm cmte, Rranagoa retaniing to tine papacy and Ha 
ecclesiastioail fiovenifflent, Hie dudiy Of Panna being'given 
to Marie Lomse, wife Of the deposed Napoleon, uid Modenai to 
the archdtdce Erands of Austria^ the heiriof the last Bste. In. 
Romagna and Modena the government was oppressive, arfaitcsry, 
corrupt and unprogressive, while in Parma things were better.. 
In 1831 and 1831 there were unsuccessful attwmpts at revolt 
in Emilia, whi^ were stemly and cruelly repressed; chronic 
discontent continuedi and the people joined again in Hie move- 
arent of 1848-1849, which was CTushed ly Austrian troops. 
In 1859 the struggle for independence was finally successful, 
Emilia passing to the Italian kingdom almost without resistance. 

EHINBNOB (Lat. aninewtia), a tide of honour now confined' 
to the cardimds of the Church Rome. It was originally given 
as a complknentary title to emperors, kings, and then to less 
conspicuous persons. The Roman ompre of the 4th century 
adopted from the “ vanity of the East the forms and ceremonies 
of ostentatious greatness.” Gibbon includes in the “ profusion 
of epithets ” by which “ the purity of the Latin language was 
debased,” and which were lavished on “ the principal officers 
of the empire,” “ your Sincerity, youc Gravity, your Excellency, 
your ^inence, your sublime and wonderful Magnitude, your 
iilustcious and magnificent Highness.” From the noiUia iigm- 
tttium H passed into the Latin, of the middle ages as a flattering 
epithet, and was applied in the church and by the popes to the 
dignified clergy at large, and sometimes as a pure form of civility 
to diurchmen of modest rank. On the rath of June 1630, Urban 
VIII. confined the use of the titles Emimntiae and Eminmtissimi 
to the cardinals, to imperial electors, and to the muster of the 
Hospital of St John of Jerusalem (order of the Knights of Mfdta.). 
Since the dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire, and the entire 
change, if not actual destruction, of the order of St John, the 
title “ eminence ” has become striedy confined to the cardinab. 
Before 1630 the members of the Sacred College were “ lUus- 
trissimi ” and “ Reverendissimi.” It b, therefore, not correct 
to speak of a cardinal who lived before that time as “his 
Eminence.” 

See du Cange, Glossarium mediae tt ittfimae latiititalis (Niort and 
London, 1884), s.v. “ Eminentia." 

EMINENT DOMAIN (Lat. emimns, rising h^h above surround¬ 
ing objects: and dnminium, domain), a term applied in law 
to the sovereign right of a state to appropriate private property 
to public uses, whether the owner consents or not. It is re¬ 
peatedly employed by Grotius (e.g. life jure belli, bk. iii. c. 30, 
s. 7), Byakershoek {Quaest. jur. pub. bk. 2, c. 15), and Puffendorf 
(Dc jure naturae el gentium, bk. i. c. 1, s. 19),—^the two latter, 
however, preferring the word imperium to dominium; and by 
other Dutch jurists. But in modern times it b chiefly in tte 
United States of America that the doctrine of eminent domain 
has received its applicadon, and it b chiefly to American, law 
that the following remarks refer (sec also the article Comven- 
Eaiiom).. Eminent domain is dbtiagubhable alike from the 
police power, by which restrictions are imposed on private 
property in the public interest, e.g.. in connexion with tlie liquor 
tragic or public health (see re Haff, (1904), 197 U.S. 488); from 
the power lof taxation, by which the owner of private property 
is compelled: to. cantribute a portion of it iw ^blic purposes ; 
and from the: war-power, involving the destruction of private 
property in the course of military operations. The police 
power fetters rights of proper^; eminent domain takes them 
away. The power of taxation b analogous to eminent domain 
as regards the purposes to which the cqppdbntion of the tax¬ 
payer is to he applied. But, unlike enunent domam, it does not 
necessarily involve a taking ofispcific property for those puiposes. 
The destruction of propecty, m military operations—or in the 
discharge by Government of other duties in cases of necessity, 
e.g. in order to chedk the progress of a fire in a city—clewrly 
pannot be said to be an exercise of the power of eminent domain. 
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^ questioai whether Hte rimnmt of icompfenattian is necessarily' 
‘ involved in: idea of eerinent Homain has in moderai'times 

curoused much oontiuversy. Acoosding to one; school of though 
(see Lewis, Eminent Domain, s. it>\ Hiis quesHan must be 
' answered m the negative. Accondiag to a seoond,. whose vbnr 
I has the support of the ebriliBas^ee lUuMialph, Eminenl Domain, 

I & 337 ; Millg, Eminent Domain, s. a)compensatioa b an inhtereot 
attribute of the power. An istemiediate view b advocated by 
Professor Thayer (Cases on Constitutiomd Law, voL i, 953), 
according to which eminent domain springs from the necessities 
! of government, while the obligation to natabnrse rests upon 
I the na'ttHial right of individuals. The right to. compensation » 
thus not a component part of the power to take, but arises at 
I the same time and the latter cannot exist without it The 
; ndotion between 'Hie itwo b that eSC substaoee and shsidow. 
The matter is not, however, of great practical importance, for 
the Federal Constitution prohibits the exercise of the ipower 
“ without just compensation ” (sth Amendment),, while in mart 
of the states the State constitution or other legblation ihaa 
imposed upon it a similar Innitation: and the tendency of 
modem judicial decisions b in favour 'of the view that Hie 
absence of such a limitation wall moke an enactment so far 
unconstitutional and invalid. 

In order to justify the exercise of Hie power of eminent domtun, 
the purposes to which the property taken b to be applied must 
te “ public,” ».«. pi^arily piflblic, and not primarily of private 
interest and merely incidentally beneficial to the public (Madisow- 
ville Traction Co. v. Minittg Co., 1904,196 U.^ 339). Subject 
to this definition, the term “ public ” receives a wi^ interpreta¬ 
tion. All kinds of poperty may be taken; and Hie proredure 
indicated Ity the difierent legislatures must be followed. Any 
contravention of this rtde would involve a breach of the 3^ 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution, which proiddes that 
“ no persons . . . shall be deprived of property without' (Sie 
process of law.” It may be added that if the pwrfornurace of 
a covenant b rendered impiossible by an act of eminent domain 
the covenantor b excused. 

In English law, the only exact analt^e to the doctrine of 
eminent domain b to be found in the [werogative right of H» 
crown to enter upon the lands of subjects or to interfere wiHi 
their enjoyment for the defence of the realm (see A. G. v. 
Tomline; 1879; leCh. D. 214). No attempt b made to exercise, 
this prerogative, and lands are acquired for state purposes by 
statute usurily framed on or incorporating the Lands Qauses 
Acts (see Compensation). The French Code CM secures 
compensation to Hie owner of property in cases of expropriatian 
pour cause d'ulilUe publique (art. 545), and there is similar 
provision in Belgium (Const, Ivow, art. IL), Holland (Funda¬ 
mental Law, art. 147), Spain (Civil Code, art. 349, and Iaw of 
3rd May, 184J1), and most qtlwr European states. It has been 
held in France that the right to compensation does not arbe 
under art. 545 of the Code Civil vdiere only a servitude d’niiUti 
publique is created on a. private kidividuaTs landl 

la addition to the authorities cited la the text, see Lewis^ Eminent 
Domain (and ed., Chicago, 1900); Mills, Eminent Domain (ond aid,, 
St Louis, 11888); Randolph, Eminent Domain in the United States 
(Boston, 1894). (A. W. R.) 

EMINESOII, MICHAIL. (r849-i889), the greatest Rumanian 
poet of the t9th century, was born on the 20th of December 
m Ipateshti near Botoshoni, in the north of Moldavia. & 
was of Tiffco-Tatar origin, and his surname was origmally 
Emin; this was chai^ged to Eminovich and finally to the 
Rumania form L^inescu. He was educated for aP time in 
Gzeiinowitz, and then entered the civil service. In 1864 he 
resumed hb studies in Transylvania, but soon joined a roving 
theatrical company where he played in turn the rfiles of actor, 
prompter and stage-manager. After a few years he went to 
Vienna, Jena and Berlin, where he attended' lectures, especudly 
on philosophy. In 1874 he was appointed school inspector and 
librarian ait the university of Jassy, but was soon turned out 
through the chai^ of government, and took chaige, as editor 
in chief, of the Conservative paper Timpul (Times). In 1883 
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he bed the first attack of the insanity hereditary in his family, 
and in 1889 he died in a private institution in Bucharest. In 
1870 his great poetical talent was revealed by two contributions 
to the Cortvorbiri lilmare, the oigan of the Junimist party in 
Jassy; these were the poems "Venera ji Madoim” and 
“ Epigonii.” Other poems followed and soon established his 
claim to be the first among the modem poets of his country. 
He was titoroughly acquainted with the chronicles of the past, 
had a complete mastery of the Rumanian language, and was a 
lover and admirer of Rumanian popular poetry. Influenced 
by these studies and by the philosophy of Schopenhauer, he 
introduced a new spirit into Rumanian poetry. Mystically 
inclined and himself of a melancholy disposition, he lived in the 
f^ory of the medieval Rumanian past; stifled by the artiteality 
of the world around him, he rebelled against the conventionality 
of society and his surroundings. In inimitable la^uage he 
denounced the viliiness of the present and painted in glowing 
pictures the heroism of the past; he also surprised nature 
in its primitive beauty, and he gave expression to stirring 
emotions in lyrics couched in the language and metre of popular 
poetry. He further proved himself an unsurpassed master in 
satire. Over all his poetry hangs a cloud of sadiwss, the sense 
of coming doom. Simplicity of language, masterly handling 
of rhyme and verse, deep thought and plastic expression made 
Eminescu Hie creator of a school of poetry which dominated 
the thought of Rumania and the expression of Rumanian 
writers and poets at the end of the 19th century and the ban¬ 
ning of the 30th. 

Five editions of his collected poems appeared after i8go. Some 
of them were translated into German by " Carmen Sylva ” and Mite 
Kremnitz, and others have also been translated into several other 
languaKcs. Eminescu also wrote two short novels, real poems in 
prtrae (Jassy, 1890). (M. G.) 

EMIN PASHA [EDtrAKD Schnitzxr] (1840-1892), German 
traveller, administrator and naturalist, was the son of Ludwig 
Schnitzer, a merchant of Oppeln in Silesia, and was bom in 
Oppeln on the 28th of March 1840. He was educated at the 
universities of Breslau, Berlin and Konigsberg, and took the 
degree of M.D. at Berlin. He displayed an early predilection for 
zoology and ornithology, and in later life became a skilled and 
enthusiastic collector, particularly of African plants and birds. 
When he was four-and-twenty he determined to seek his fortunes 
abroad, and made his way to Turkey, where, after practising 
medicine on his own account for a short time, he was appointed 
(in 1865) quarantine medical officer at Antivari. The duties 
of the post were not heavy, and allowed him leisure for a diligent 
study of Turkish, Arabic and Persian. PVom 1870 to 1874 he 
was in the service of the governor of northern Albania, had 
adopted a Turkish name (though not that by which he afterwards 
became so widely known), and was practically naturalized as 
a Turk. 

After a visit home in 1875 he went to Cmro, and then to 
Khartum, in the hope of an opportunity for travellii^ in the 
interior of Africa. This came to him in the following year, 
when General Charles George Gordon, who had recentiy suc¬ 
ceeded Sir Samuel Brfcer os governor of the equatorial provinces 
of Egypt, invited Schnitzer, who was now known as “ Emin 
Kfiendi,” to join him at I,ado on the upper Nile. Although 
nominally Gordon’s medical officer, Emin was soon entrusted 
with political missions of some importance to Uganda and 
Unyoro. In these he acquitted himself so well that when, in 
1878, Gordon’s successor at l.ado was deprived of his office on 
account of malpractices (Gordon himself having been made 
governor-general of the Sudan), Emin was chosen to fill the post 
of gwernor of the Equatorial Province (i.e. the old equatorial 
provinces minus the Bahr-el-Ghazal) and given the title of 
“ bey.” He proved an energetic and enterprising governor; 
indeed, his enterprise on more than one occasion brought him 
into conflict wtth Gordon, who eventually decided to remove 
Emin to Suakin. Befoi# the change could be effected, however, 
Gordon resigned his post in the Sudan, and his successor revoked 
the order 


The next three or four years were employed by Emin in 
various journeys through his . province, and in die initiation of 
sdiemes for its developmeat, until in 1882, on his return from a 
visit to Khartum, he became aware that the Mahdist rising, 
which had originated in Kordofan, was spreading southward. 
Ihe effect of the rising was, of course, more markedly felt in 
Emin’s province after the abandonment of the Sudan by the 
Egyptian government in 1884. He was obliged to give up several 
of his stations in face of the Mahdist advance, and ultimately 
to retire from Lado, which had been his capital, to Wadelai. 
This last step followed upon his receipt of a letter from Nubar 
Pasha, informing him that it was impossible for the Egyptian 
government to send him help, and that he must stay in his 
province or retire towards the coast as best he could. Emin 
(who about this time was raised to the rank of pasha) had some 
thoughts of a retreat to Zanzibar, but decided to remain where 
he was and endeavour to hold his own. To this end he carried 
on protracted negotiations with neighbouring native potentates. 
When, in 1887, (Sir) H. M. Stanley’s expedition was cm its way 
to relieve him, it is clear frcirn Emm’s diary that he had no wish 
to leave hLs province, even if relieved. He had done good work 
there, and established a position which he believed hnnself able 
to maintain. He hoped, however, that the presence of Stanley’s 
fcffce, when it came, would strengthen his position; but the 
condition of the relieving party, when it arrived in April 1888, 
did not seem to Emin to promise this. Stanley’s prc^osal to 
Emin, as stated in the latter’s diary, was that Emin should either 
remain as governor-general on behalf of the king of the Belgians, 
or establish himself on Victoria Nyanza on behalf of a group of 
English merchants who wished to start an enterprise in Africa 
on the model of the East India Company. After much hesitation, 
and prompted by a growing disaffection amongst the natives 
(owing, as he maintained, to his loss of prestige after the arrival 
of Stanley’s force), Emin decided to accompany Stanley to the 
coast, where the expedition arrived in December 1889. Unfortun¬ 
ately, on the evening of a reception dinner given in his honour, 
Emin met with an accident which resulted in fracture of the 
skull. Careful nursing gradually restored him to heiUth, and on 
his convalescence he resolutely maintained his decision to remain 
in Africa, and, if po.ssible, to work there in future on behalf of 
the German government. The seal was definitely set upon this 
decision by his formal engagement on behalf of his native countryi 
early in 1^0. Preparations for a new expedition into the interior 
were set on foot, and meanwhile Emin was honoured in various 
ways by learned societies in Germany and elsewhere. 

The object of the new expedition was (to quote Emin’s in¬ 
structions) “to secure on behalf of Germany the territories 
situated south of and along Victoria Nyanza up to Albert 
Nyanza,” and to “ make known to the population there that 
they were placed under German supremacy and protwtion, and 
to break or undermine Arab influence as far as possible.” The 
force, which was well equipped, started at the end of April 1890. 
But before it had penetrated far inland the political reasons for 
sending the expedition vanished with the signature, on the 1st 
of July 1890, of the Anglo-German agreement definite the 
spheres of influence of the two nations, an agreement which 
excluded the Albert Nyanza region from the German sphere. 
For a time things went well enough with the expedition; Emin 
occupied the important town of Tabora on the route from the 
coast to Tanganyika and established the post of Bukoba on 
Victoria Nyanza, but by degrees ill-fortune clouded its prospects. 
Difficulties on the route; dissensions between Emin and the 
authorities in German East Africa, and misunderstandings on 
the part of both ; epidemics of disease in Emin’s force, followed 
by a growing spirit of mutiny among his native followers; an 
illness of a painful nature which attacked him—all these gradually 
undermined Emin’s courage, and his diaries at the close of 
1891 reflect a gloomy and almost hopeless spirit. In May that 
year he had crossed into the Congo State by the south shore of 
Albert Edward Nyanza, and many months Were spent on the 
borders of the great Congo Forest and in the Undusuma country 
south-west of Albert Nyanza, breaking ground new to Europeans. 
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In December iBgr he sent ofi his companitm, Dr Stuhlmahn, 
with the bulk of the caravan, on the way back to the east coast. 
Emin remained behind with the skk^ and with a very reduced 
followmg left the lake district in March 1892 for Congo 
river. On reaching Ipoto on the Ituri he came within the region 
of the Arab slave raiders and ivory hunters, in whose company 
he at times travelled. These gentty were incensed against Emin 
for the energetic way in which he had dealt witii their comrades 
while in Gercaan territory, and against Europeans generally 
by the campaign for their suppression begun by 'Ae Congo State. 
At the instigation of one of these Araibs Emin was murdered on 
the 23rd or 24th of October 1892, at Kinena, a place about 
80 m. E.S.E. of Stanley Falls. 

See Emin Pasha, his Life and Work, by Georg Schweitzer, with 
introduction by R. W. Felkin (a vols., London, 1898); £»iin Pasha 
in Central Africa (London, 1888), a collection of Emin's papers 
contributed to scientific journals; and MU Emin Pascha ins tiers 
von Afriha (Berlin, 1894), by t)r Franz Stuhlmann. Major G. 
Cssati (1838-1902), an Italian officer who spent several years with 
Emin, and accompanied him and Stanley to the coast, narrated his 
experiences in Died anni in Equatoria (English edition. Ten Years 
in Equatoria atui the Return with Emin Pasha, London, 1891). 

EHLYN, THOMAS (1^3-1741), English nonconformist divine, 
was bom at Stamford, Lincolnshire. He served as chaplain to the 
presbyterian I.etitia, countess of Donegal, and then to Sir 
Roljert Rich, afterwards (1691) becoming colleague to Joseph 
Boyse, presbyterian minister in Dublin. From this office he 
was virtually dismissed on his own confession of unitarianism, 
and for publishmg An Humble Inquiry into the Scripture Account 
of Jesus Christ (1702) was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
and a fine of ;fiooo. Thanks to the intervention of Boyse he 
was released in 1705 on payment of £90. He is said to have been 
the first English preacher definitely to describe himself as 
“Unitarian,” and writes in his diary, “ I thank God that He did 
not call me to this lot of suffering till I had arrived at maturity 
of judgment and firmness of resolution, and that He did not 
desert me when my friends did. He never let be me so cast 
down as to renounce the truth or to waver in my faith.” Of 
Christ he writes, “ We may regard with fervent gratitude so 
great a benefactor, but our esteem and rational love must ascend 
higher and not rest till it centre in his God and ours.” Emlyn 
preached a good deal in Paul’s Alley, Barbican, in his later years, 
and died in London in 1741. 

EMMANUEL, or Immanuel, a Hebrew symbolical proper 
name, meaning “ God (is) with us.” When in 734-733 b.c. 
Ahaz, king of Judah, alarmed at the preparations made against 
him by the Syro-Ephraimitish alliance, was inclined to seek 
aid from Tiglath-pileser of Assyria, the prophet Isaiah en¬ 
deavoured to allay his fear by telling him that the danger would 
pass away, and as a sign from Yahweh that this should be so, 
any young woman who should within the year bear a son, might 
call his name 1 mmanuel in token of the divine protection accorded 
to Judah. For before the infant should come to even the inl- 
mature intelligence of childhood the lands of the foe would be 
laid waste (Isaiah vii. 14-16). For other interpretations, especi¬ 
ally as regards the mother, see Ency. Bib. col. 2162-3, and the 
commentaries. In the post-exilic period the historic^ meaning 
of the passage was forgotten, and a new significance was given 
to it in accordance with the gradually developing eschatological 
doctrine. Thb new interpretation finds expression in Matt, 
i. 23, where the name is applied to Jesus as the Messiah. At 
the close of Isaiah viii. 8 for “ of thy land, 0 Immanuel,” we 
should probably read “ of the land, for God is with us.” The 
three passages quoted are the only instances where this word 
occurs in Scripture; it is frequent in hymns and devotional 
literature as a title of Jesus Christ. 

EMMANUEL PHIUBERT (152S-1580), duke of Savoy, son of 
Charles III. and Beatrice of Portugal, one of the most renowned 
princes of the later Renaissance, was bom on the 8th of July 
1528. Charles, after trying in vain to remain neutral in the wars 
between France and the emperor Charles V., had been forced 
to side with the latter,.whereupon his duchy was overrun with 
foreign soldiery and became tlw battlefield of the rival armies. 
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Prince Emmanud took service with the emperor m 1545 and 
distinguished himself in Gennany, France and the LowGountries. 
On the death of his father in 1553 he succeeded to the title, 
little more than an empty one, and continued in the emperor’s 
service. Having been refused the command of the imperial 
troops m Piedmont, he tried in vain to negotiate a separate 
peace with France; but in 1556 France and Spain conduded 
a five years’ truce, by which each was to.ret«un what it then 
occupied. This would have been the end of Savoy, but within 
a year the two powers were again at war. The chief events of 
the campaign were the successful resistance of Cuneo, held for 
the duke by Count Lusema, and the victory of St Quentin 
(X557), won by Emmanuel Philibert himself against the French. 
At last in 1558 the powers agreed to an anpbtice, and in 1559 
the peace of Cateau-Cambrisis was made, by which Emmanud 
regamed his duchy, but on onerous terms, for France was to 
occupy several Piedmontese fortresses, including Turin and 
Pinerolo, for not more than three years, and a marriage was 
arranged between the duke and Margaret, duchess of Berry, 
sister of the French king; while Spain was to garrison Asti 
and Vercelli (afterwards exchanged for SanthiA) until France 
evacuated the above-mentioned fortresses. The duke’s marriage 
took place in Paris a few months later; and after the French 
evacuation he re-entered his dominions amidst the rejoicings 
of the people. The condition of Piedmont at that time was 
deplorable; for wars, the exactions and devastations of the 
foreign soldiery, and religious antagonism between Catholics 
and Protestants had wrought terrible havoc. “ Uncultivated,” 
wrote the Venetian ambassador, quoted by E. Ricotti, “no 
citizens in the cities, neither man nor beast in the fields, all the 
land forest-clad and wild ; one sees no houses, for most of them 
are burnt, and of nearly all the castles only the walls are visible; 
of the inhabitants, once so numerous, some have died of the 
plague or of hun^, some by the sword, and some have fled 
elsewhere prefemng to beg their bread abroad rather than 
support misery at home which is worse than death.” There was 
no army, the administration was chaotic, and the finances were 
in a hopeless state. The duke set to work to put his house in 
order, and inaugurated a series of useful reforms, ably assisted 
by his minister, Niccold Balbo. But progress was slow, and was 
accompanied by measures which abolished the states general, 
the last survival of feudal liberties. Savoy, following the. 
tendency of the other states of Europe at that time, became 
thenceforth an absolute monarchy, but without that transforma¬ 
tion the achievement of complete independence from foreign 
powers would have been impossible. > 

One of the first questions with which he had to deal was the 
religious difficulty. The inhabitants of the Pellice and Chisone 
valleys had long professed a primitive form of Christianity 
which the orthodox regarded as heretical, and had been subject 
to numerous persecutions in consequence (see Waldenses). 
At the time of the Reformation they had gone over to Protestant¬ 
ism, and during the wars of the i6th century the new religion 
made great progress in Piedmont. The duke as a devout Catholic 
desired to purge the state of heresy, and initiated repressive 
measures a^inst the Waldenses, but after some severe and not 
ve^ successful fighting he ended by allowing them a measure of 
religious liberty in those valleys (1561). At the pope’s instigation 
he recommenced persecution some years later, but his duchess 
and some German princes pleaded successfully in favour of the 
Protestants. He next turned his attention to getting rid of the 
French garrisons; the negotiations proved long and troublesome, 
but in December 1562 the French departed on payment of 
100,000 scudi, retaining only Pinerolo and Savigliano, and 'Turin 
became the capital once more. There remained the Bernese, 
who had occupied some of the duke’s territories in Savoy and 
Vaud, and in Geneva, over which he claimed certain rights. 
With Bern he made a compromise, regaining Gex, ^e Chablais, 
and the Genevois, on condition ftat Protestantism riiotdd be 
tolerated there, but he renounced Vaud and some other districts 
(iS66_). Disagreements with the Vtdaas were settled in a similar 
way in 1569; but the Genevans refused to recognize Savoyard 
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he bed the first attack of the insanity hereditary in his family, 
and in 1889 he died in a private institution in Bucharest. In 
1870 his great poetical talent was revealed by two contributions 
to the Cortvorbiri lilmare, the oigan of the Junimist party in 
Jassy; these were the poems "Venera ji Madoim” and 
“ Epigonii.” Other poems followed and soon established his 
claim to be the first among the modem poets of his country. 
He was titoroughly acquainted with the chronicles of the past, 
had a complete mastery of the Rumanian language, and was a 
lover and admirer of Rumanian popular poetry. Influenced 
by these studies and by the philosophy of Schopenhauer, he 
introduced a new spirit into Rumanian poetry. Mystically 
inclined and himself of a melancholy disposition, he lived in the 
f^ory of the medieval Rumanian past; stifled by the artiteality 
of the world around him, he rebelled against the conventionality 
of society and his surroundings. In inimitable la^uage he 
denounced the viliiness of the present and painted in glowing 
pictures the heroism of the past; he also surprised nature 
in its primitive beauty, and he gave expression to stirring 
emotions in lyrics couched in the language and metre of popular 
poetry. He further proved himself an unsurpassed master in 
satire. Over all his poetry hangs a cloud of sadiwss, the sense 
of coming doom. Simplicity of language, masterly handling 
of rhyme and verse, deep thought and plastic expression made 
Eminescu Hie creator of a school of poetry which dominated 
the thought of Rumania and the expression of Rumanian 
writers and poets at the end of the 19th century and the ban¬ 
ning of the 30th. 

Five editions of his collected poems appeared after i8go. Some 
of them were translated into German by " Carmen Sylva ” and Mite 
Kremnitz, and others have also been translated into several other 
languaKcs. Eminescu also wrote two short novels, real poems in 
prtrae (Jassy, 1890). (M. G.) 

EMIN PASHA [EDtrAKD Schnitzxr] (1840-1892), German 
traveller, administrator and naturalist, was the son of Ludwig 
Schnitzer, a merchant of Oppeln in Silesia, and was bom in 
Oppeln on the 28th of March 1840. He was educated at the 
universities of Breslau, Berlin and Konigsberg, and took the 
degree of M.D. at Berlin. He displayed an early predilection for 
zoology and ornithology, and in later life became a skilled and 
enthusiastic collector, particularly of African plants and birds. 
When he was four-and-twenty he determined to seek his fortunes 
abroad, and made his way to Turkey, where, after practising 
medicine on his own account for a short time, he was appointed 
(in 1865) quarantine medical officer at Antivari. The duties 
of the post were not heavy, and allowed him leisure for a diligent 
study of Turkish, Arabic and Persian. PVom 1870 to 1874 he 
was in the service of the governor of northern Albania, had 
adopted a Turkish name (though not that by which he afterwards 
became so widely known), and was practically naturalized as 
a Turk. 

After a visit home in 1875 he went to Cmro, and then to 
Khartum, in the hope of an opportunity for travellii^ in the 
interior of Africa. This came to him in the following year, 
when General Charles George Gordon, who had recentiy suc¬ 
ceeded Sir Samuel Brfcer os governor of the equatorial provinces 
of Egypt, invited Schnitzer, who was now known as “ Emin 
Kfiendi,” to join him at I,ado on the upper Nile. Although 
nominally Gordon’s medical officer, Emin was soon entrusted 
with political missions of some importance to Uganda and 
Unyoro. In these he acquitted himself so well that when, in 
1878, Gordon’s successor at l.ado was deprived of his office on 
account of malpractices (Gordon himself having been made 
governor-general of the Sudan), Emin was chosen to fill the post 
of gwernor of the Equatorial Province (i.e. the old equatorial 
provinces minus the Bahr-el-Ghazal) and given the title of 
“ bey.” He proved an energetic and enterprising governor; 
indeed, his enterprise on more than one occasion brought him 
into conflict wtth Gordon, who eventually decided to remove 
Emin to Suakin. Befoi# the change could be effected, however, 
Gordon resigned his post in the Sudan, and his successor revoked 
the order 


The next three or four years were employed by Emin in 
various journeys through his . province, and in die initiation of 
sdiemes for its developmeat, until in 1882, on his return from a 
visit to Khartum, he became aware that the Mahdist rising, 
which had originated in Kordofan, was spreading southward. 
Ihe effect of the rising was, of course, more markedly felt in 
Emin’s province after the abandonment of the Sudan by the 
Egyptian government in 1884. He was obliged to give up several 
of his stations in face of the Mahdist advance, and ultimately 
to retire from Lado, which had been his capital, to Wadelai. 
This last step followed upon his receipt of a letter from Nubar 
Pasha, informing him that it was impossible for the Egyptian 
government to send him help, and that he must stay in his 
province or retire towards the coast as best he could. Emin 
(who about this time was raised to the rank of pasha) had some 
thoughts of a retreat to Zanzibar, but decided to remain where 
he was and endeavour to hold his own. To this end he carried 
on protracted negotiations with neighbouring native potentates. 
When, in 1887, (Sir) H. M. Stanley’s expedition was cm its way 
to relieve him, it is clear frcirn Emm’s diary that he had no wish 
to leave hLs province, even if relieved. He had done good work 
there, and established a position which he believed hnnself able 
to maintain. He hoped, however, that the presence of Stanley’s 
fcffce, when it came, would strengthen his position; but the 
condition of the relieving party, when it arrived in April 1888, 
did not seem to Emin to promise this. Stanley’s prc^osal to 
Emin, as stated in the latter’s diary, was that Emin should either 
remain as governor-general on behalf of the king of the Belgians, 
or establish himself on Victoria Nyanza on behalf of a group of 
English merchants who wished to start an enterprise in Africa 
on the model of the East India Company. After much hesitation, 
and prompted by a growing disaffection amongst the natives 
(owing, as he maintained, to his loss of prestige after the arrival 
of Stanley’s force), Emin decided to accompany Stanley to the 
coast, where the expedition arrived in December 1889. Unfortun¬ 
ately, on the evening of a reception dinner given in his honour, 
Emin met with an accident which resulted in fracture of the 
skull. Careful nursing gradually restored him to heiUth, and on 
his convalescence he resolutely maintained his decision to remain 
in Africa, and, if po.ssible, to work there in future on behalf of 
the German government. The seal was definitely set upon this 
decision by his formal engagement on behalf of his native countryi 
early in 1^0. Preparations for a new expedition into the interior 
were set on foot, and meanwhile Emin was honoured in various 
ways by learned societies in Germany and elsewhere. 

The object of the new expedition was (to quote Emin’s in¬ 
structions) “to secure on behalf of Germany the territories 
situated south of and along Victoria Nyanza up to Albert 
Nyanza,” and to “ make known to the population there that 
they were placed under German supremacy and protwtion, and 
to break or undermine Arab influence as far as possible.” The 
force, which was well equipped, started at the end of April 1890. 
But before it had penetrated far inland the political reasons for 
sending the expedition vanished with the signature, on the 1st 
of July 1890, of the Anglo-German agreement definite the 
spheres of influence of the two nations, an agreement which 
excluded the Albert Nyanza region from the German sphere. 
For a time things went well enough with the expedition; Emin 
occupied the important town of Tabora on the route from the 
coast to Tanganyika and established the post of Bukoba on 
Victoria Nyanza, but by degrees ill-fortune clouded its prospects. 
Difficulties on the route; dissensions between Emin and the 
authorities in German East Africa, and misunderstandings on 
the part of both ; epidemics of disease in Emin’s force, followed 
by a growing spirit of mutiny among his native followers; an 
illness of a painful nature which attacked him—all these gradually 
undermined Emin’s courage, and his diaries at the close of 
1891 reflect a gloomy and almost hopeless spirit. In May that 
year he had crossed into the Congo State by the south shore of 
Albert Edward Nyanza, and many months Were spent on the 
borders of the great Congo Forest and in the Undusuma country 
south-west of Albert Nyanza, breaking ground new to Europeans. 





ancM, and an a^osion at <me of Emmet’s depdts k Patrick 
Street on the i6th of July, necessitated immediate action, and 
the 2 jrd of that month was .accordj^ly &ced ior the project^ 
rising. An elaborate plan of operations, which he described in 
detail in a letter to bis brolheraiter his arrest, had been prepared 
by Emmet, the leading feature of which was a simultaneous 
attack on the castle, the Pigeon House and the artillety barracks 
at Island bridge; while bodies of insurgents from neighbouring 
counties were to march on the capital. But the whole scheme 
miscarried. Some of Emmet’s bolder proposals, such as a plan 
for capturing the coraraaBder-in-chief,were vetoed by the timidity 
of his associates, none of whom were men of any ability. On 
the 23rd of July all was confusion at the depots, and the leaders 
were divided as to the course to be pursued; orders were not 
obeyed; a trusted messenger despatched for arms absconded 
with the money committed to him to pay for them ; treachery, 
quite unsnsperted by Emmet, ihoneycombed the conspiracy; 
the Wicklow contingent failed to appear; the Kildare men turned 
back on hearing that the rising had been postponed; a signal 
expected by a contingent at the Broadstone was never given. In 
this hopeless state of affairs a false report reached Emmet at 
one of his depots at nine o’clock in the evening that the militory 
were approadhing. Without taking any step to verify it. Emmet 
put on a green and white uniform and placed himself at the head 
of some eighty men, who marched towards the castle, being joined 
in the streets by a second body of about equal strength. None 
of these insurgents had any discipline, and many of them were 
drunk. Lord Rihvarden, preweeding to a hastily summoned 
meeting of the privy council, was dragged from his carri^ by 
this rabble and murdered, together with his nephew Richard 
Wolfe; his daughter who accompanied him being conv^ed 
to safety by Emmet himself. Emmet, now seeing that the rising 
had become a mere street brawl, made his escape j a detachment 
of soldiers quickly dispersed his followers. 

After hiding for some days in the Wicklow mountains Emmet 
repaired to the house of a Mrs Palmer at Harold’s Cross, in 
order to be near the residence of John Philpot Curran (?.».), 
to whose daughter Sarah he had for some time been secretly 
attached, and with whom he had carried on a voluminous corre¬ 
spondence, afterwards seized by the authorities at her father’s 
house. Attempting without success to persuade this lady to 
fly with him to America, Emmet lingered in the neighlwiurhood 
till the 2Sth of August, when he was apprehended by Major H. C. 
Sirr, the same Officer who had captured Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
in 1798. At his trial he was defended and betrayed fy the 
infamous Leonard MacNally (9.0.), and was convicted of treason ; 
and after delivering an eloquent speech from the dock, was 
hanged on the 20th of September 1803. 

By the universal testimony of his fnends, Robert Emmet was 
a youth of modest character, pure motives and winning person¬ 
ality. But he was entirely lacking in practical statesmanship. 
Brought up in a revolutionary atmosphere, his enthusiasm 
was imcoiTtrolled by judgment. Thomas Moore, who warmly 
eulogizes Emmet, with whom he was a student at Trinity College, 
records that one day when he was playing on the piano the 
melody *' Let Erin remember,” Emmet started up exclaiming 
passionately, “Oh, that I were at the head of 20,000 men 
marching to that air I ” He had no knowled^ 
of men; he trusted every one with child-like simplidty; except 
personal courage he had none of the qualities essentid to leader¬ 
ship in such an enterprise as armed rebellion. The romance 
®f his love affair with Sarah Curran—Who afterwards married 
Robert Henry Sturgeon, an officer distinguished in the Peninsular 
War—has cast a glamour over the memory of Robert Emmet; 
and it inspired Thomas Moore’s well-known songs, “ She is far 
from the hnd -where her young hero sleeps,” and “ (Mi, breathe 
not his name ” 7 it is also the subject of Washington Irving’s 
“ The Broken Heart.” Emmet was short and slight in figure -; 
his face was marked by smallpox, and he was described in *803 
for the purpose of identification as being “Of an ugly, sour 
(ountenance and dirty hro-wn complexion. ’ A few poems by 
Emmet of little merit are appended to Madden’s biography. 


See R. R. Madden, Tkt Unittd Irishiim,<Atir Liv$t mi Timms 
( 2nd ed. 4 vots., Dublin, 1838-1860); Chadea Rbilliw, RtwlUftiom 
of Curran and Som* of his Conkmporaries (2hd ed., London, 1822); 
Henry Grattan, Mmoirs of the Life and Times of the Bij^ Bon. 
H. OrdUm {3 vols., London, 1839-1846); W. H. Maxwell, History 
oJthsinshRneiiioHin/y^i; with Memoirs of iks UrrionandMmmet's 
Insurrsction in sSoj (London, 1845); W. H. Curran, of J. JP. 
Curran (2 vdls., Edinnuigh, 1822); Tliotnas Moore, Life and Death 
of Lord Edward FitsgerSi (1 vols. 3rd ed., London, 1832); and 
Memoirs, Journals and Correspondsnse of Thomas Moore, edited by 
Lord John Russell (S vols,, London, 1853-1836). . (R- j - M-) 

EMMET, THOMAS ADDIS (1764-1807), Irish lawyer and 
politician, second son of Robert Emmet, physician to tlie lond- 
Ueutenant of Ireland, and elder brother of Roblrt Emmet 
the rebel, was born at Cork on the 24th of .^ril 'I.764, ud was 
educated at Trinity Collie, Dublin, and at Edinburgh University, 
where he studied medicine and was a pupil of Dugald Stewart 
in philosophy. After visiting the chief medical schools on the 
continent, he returned to Iceland in 1788; Iwt the sudden 
death of his elder brother, Christopher Temple Emmet (176*- 
1788), a barrister of some distinction, induced him to follow the 
ad-vice of Sir James Mackintosh to forsake jnedidns lor *the 
law as a profession. He was called to the Irish bar in 1790, 
and quickly obtained a practice, principally as counsel for 
prisoners charged with political ofiences, and became the legal 
adviser of the leading United Irishmen. When the Dublm 
corporation issued a declaration of Protestant ascendancy in 
1792, the counter-manifesto of the United Irishmen was drawn 
up by Emmet; and in 1795 he took the oath of the society in 
open court, becoming secretary in the same year and a member 
of the executive in 1797. Although Grattan had a profound 
contempt for Emmet’s political understanding, (kscribing him 
as a quack in politics who set up his own crude notions as set^d 
rules. Emmet was among ths more prudent of the United 
Irishmen on the eve of the rebellion. It-was only whOT convinced 
that parliameptary reform and Catholic emancipation were not 
to be obtained by constitutional methods, that ho reluctantly 
engaged in treasonable conspimey; and in opposition to bolder 
spirits like Lord Edward Fitzgerald, he discountenanced the 
taking up of arms until help should be obtained from France. 
Though not among those taken at the house of Oliver Bond on 
the 12th of March 1798 (see Fitzgerald, Lord Edward), he was 
arrested about the same time, and he was one of the leaders who 
after the rebellion -were imprisoned at Fort George till rSos, 
Being then released, he went to Brussels, where he -was visited by 
his brother Robert in October of that year; and he was in the 
secrets of those who were preparing few a fresh risii^ in Itetand 
in conjunction -with French aid. A(ter the failure of Robert 
Emmet’s rising in July 1803, the news of which reached him in 
Paris, where he was in communication with Bonaparte, he 
emigrated to the United States. Joining the New York bar he 
obtained a lucrative practice and m 1R12-13 was attorney-general 
of New York ; his abilities and success being such that Judge 
Story declared him to be “ by unh-ersal consent in the first rank 
of American advocates.” He died while conducting a case in 
court on the 14th of November r927. Thomas Emmet married, 
in 1791, Jane, daughter of -the Rev. John Patten, of CHonmefl. 

See authorities tinder Emmet, Robert ; also Alfred Webb, Com¬ 
pendium of Irish Biography (DubKn, 1878); C. S. Ha-yncs, Mmoirs 
of Thomas Addis Emmet (London, 1829); Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
Memoirs, edited by W. T. W. Tone (2 vols., London, 1827); W. E. H. 
locky, Hist, of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, vol. iv. ^binct 
edition, 5 vols., London, 7892)._ (R. j.M.) 

EMMETT, DANIEL DECATUR (1815-1904), American song¬ 
writer, was tern at Mount Vernon, '( 5 hio. He sftarted the “ negro 
minstrel ’’ performsmees, which from 1842 onwards became so 
popular in America and England, and he composed a number of 
songs which had a great temporary vogue. He is remembered 
particvil^ as the writer of the famous Southern war-soi^ 
“ Dbrie,” which he composed in 1859. 

EMM1T8UURG, a town in Frederick county, Maryland, 
U.S.A.,, fii m. by rail W. by N. of BaltimOTe, and m. S. of 
the northern boundary of -the state. Pop. (1890) 844; (1900) 
849. It is served by the Eramittfbnrg railway (7 m. long) to 
Rocky Ridge on the Western Maryland rwlwi^. The town is 
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in a picturesque region on the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. TVo miles S.W. is Mount St Mary’s College (Roman 
Catholic^ founded in 1808 by the Rev. John du Bois (1764-1842) 
—^its president until 1826, when he became bishop of New York— 
and chartwed by the state in 1830. The Ecclesiastical Seminary 
of tlie college has been a great training school, and has been 
called the “ Nursery of Bishops ” ; among its graduates have 
been Bishop Hughes, Cardinal McOoskey and Archbishop 
Corrigan. In 1908 the college had 25 instructors and 350 students, 
of whom 57 were in the Ecclesiastical Seminary, and 61 in the 
Minim Department. Half a mile S. of the town is St Joseph’s 
College and Academy (incorporated in 1816), for young women, 
which is conducted by the Sisters of Charity—^this order was in¬ 
troduced into the United States at Emmitsburg by Mrs Elizabeth 
Ann Seton in 1809. The first settlement at Emmitsburg was 
made about 1773. It was at first called “ Silver Fancy,” and 
then for a time waa‘known as “ Poplar Fields ”; but in 1786 the 
present name was adopted in honour of William Emmitt, one of 
the original settlers. The town was incorporated in 1824. 

BMHIDS, VBBO (1547-1625), Dutch historian and geographer, 
was born at Gretlia in East Friesland on the 5th of December 
1547. After studying at Rostock, he spent two years in Geneva, 
where he became intimate v/ith Theodore Beza; and returning 
to the Netherlands was appointed ttie principal of a collie at 
Norden, a position which he lost in 1587 because, as a Calvinist, 
he would not subscribe to the confession of Augsburg. Subse¬ 
quently he was head of a college at Leer, and m 2594 became 
rector of the college at Groningen, and when in 1614 this college 
became a university he was chosen principal and professor of 
history and Greek, and by his wise guidance and his learning 
speedily raised the new university to a position of eminence. 
He was on friendly terms with Loub, count of Nassau ; corre¬ 
sponded with many of the learned men of his time ; and died 
at Groningen on the 9th of December 1625. He was twice 
married, and left a son end a daughter. The chief works of 
Emmius are: Rerum Frisicarum historiae decades, in six parts, 
a complete edition of which was published at Leiden in 1616; 
Opus ehronologicum (Groningen, 1619); Veius Graecia illustrata 
(I«iden, 1626); and Historia lemporis nosiri, which was first 
published at Groningen in 1732. An account of his life, written 
by Nicholas Mulerius, was published, with the lives of other 
professors of Groningen, at Groningen in 1638. 

See N. G. van Kampen, Geschtedenis der letteten en welenschappen 
in 4 * Nederlattdan (The Hague, 1821-1826). 

EMHON^ EBENEZEB (1800-1863), American geologist, was 
born at Middlefield, Massachusetts, on the i6th of May 1800. 
He studied medicine at Albany, and after taking his degree 
practised for some years in Ber^hire county. His interest in 
geology was kindled in early life, and in 1824 he had assisted 
Prof. Chester Dewey (17^-1867) in preparing a geological map of 
Berkshire county, in which the first attempt was made to classify 
the rocks of the Taconic area. While thus giving much of his 
time to natural science, undcrtakii^ professional work in natural 
history and geology in Williams College, he also accepted the 
professorship of chemistry and afterwards of obstetrics in the 
Albany Medical Collie. The chief work of his life was, however, 
in geology, and he has been designated by Jules Marcou as 
” the founder of American palaeozoic stratigraphy, and the first 
discoverer of the primordial fauna in any country.” In 1836 
he became attached to the Geological Survey of the State of 
New York, and after lengthened study he grouped the local 
strata (1842) into the Taconic and overlying New York systems. 
'The latter system was subdivided into several groups that 
were by no means well defined. Emmons had previously 
described the Potsdam sandstone (1838), and this was placed 
at the base of the New York system. It is now regarded as 
Upper Cambrian. In 1844 Enunons for the first time obtained 
fossils in his Taconic system; a notable dbcoveiy because the 
species obtained • were found to differ from all then-known 
Palaeozoic fossils, and were regarded as representing the 
primordial group. Marram was thus led to advocate that the 
term Taconic be gfanerally adopted in place of ([ambrian. Never¬ 


theless the Taconic fauna of Emmons has proved to indude only 
the lower part of Sedgwick’s Camterian. Considerable discussion 
has taken place on the question of the Taconic system, and 
whether the term should be adopted; and the general opinion 
has been adverse. Emmons made contributions on agriculture 
and geology to a series oWolumes on the natural history of New 
York. He also issued a work entitled American Geohgy; 
conteuning a statement of the principles of the Science, with fuU, 
illustrations of the characteristic American Fossils (1855-1857^ 
From 1851 to i860 he was state geologist of North Carolina. He 
died at Brunswick, North Carolina, on the rst of October 1863. 

See the Biographical Notice of Ebeneser Emmons, by J. Maroou; 
Anur, Geologin, vol. vii. (Jan. 1891), p. i (with portrait and list of 
publications). 

EMMONS, NATHANAEL (1745-1^), American theologian, 
was bom at East Haddara, Cmmecticut, on the 20th of April 
1745. He graduated at Yde in 1767, studied theology under 
the Rev. John &nalley (1734-1820) at Berlin, Connecticut, and 
was licensed to preach in 1769. After preaching four years in 
New York and New Hampshire, he became, m April 1773, 
pastor of the Second church at Franklin (until 1778 a part of 
Wrentham, Massachusetts), of which he remained in charge 
until May 1827, when failing health compelled his relinquishment 
of active ministerial cares. He lived, however, for many years 
thereafter, dying of old age at Fraiddin on the 23rd of September 
1840. It was as a theologian that Dr Emmons was best known, 
and for half a century probably no clergyman in New England 
exerted so wide an influence. He developed an original system 
of divinity, somewhat on the structural plan of that of Samuel 
Hopkins, and, in Emmons’s own bcUef, contained in and evolved 
from Hopkinsianism. While by no means abandoning the 
tenets of the old Calvinistic faith, he came to be looked upon 
as tlie chief representative of what was then known as the 
“ new school ” oi theologians. His system declared that holiness 
and sin are free voluntary exercises; that men act freely under 
the divine agency ; that the slightest transgression deserves 
eternal punishment; that it is tlvough God’s mere grace that 
the penitent believer is pardoned and justified; that, in spite 
of total depravity, sinners ought to repent; and tliat regeneration 
is active, not passive, with the believer. Emmonsisra was 
spread and per^tuated by more than a hundred clergymen, 
whom he personally trained. Politically, he was an ardent 
patriot during tiie War of Independence, and a strong Federalist 
afterw^ds, several of his political discourses attracting wide 
attention. He was a founder and the first president of the 
Massachusetts Missionary Society, and was influential in the 
establishment of Andover Theological Seminary. More than 
two hundred of his sermons and addresses were published 
during his lifetime. His Works were published in 6 vols. (Boston, 
1842 ; new edition, 1861). 

See also the Memoir, by Dr E. A. Park (Andover, 1861). 

EMPEDOCLES (c. 490-430 B.C.), Greek philosopher and 
statesman, was bom at Agrigentum (Acragas, Girgenti) in Sicily 
of a distinguished family, then at the height of its glory. His 
grandfather Empedocles was victorious in the Olympian chariot 
race in 496; in 470 his father Meto was largely instrumental 
in the overthrow of the tyrant Thrasydaeus. We know almost 
nothing of his life. The numerous legends which have grown 
up round his name yield very little that can fairly be regarded 
as authentic. It seems that he carried on the democratic tradi¬ 
tion of his house by helping to overthrow an oligarchic govern¬ 
ment which succeeded the tyranny in Agrigentum, and was 
invited by the citizens to become ^eir king. That he refused 
the horiour may have been due to a real enthusiasm for free 
institutions or to the prudential recognition of the peril which 
in those turbulent times surrounded the royal digiuty. Ulti¬ 
mately a change in the balance of parties compelled him to leave 
the city, and he died in the Peloponnese of the results of an 
accident in 430. 

Of his poem on nature (ifiuris) there are left about 400 lines 
in une()ual fragments out of the original 5000; of the hymns 
of purification (Kadap/ul) less than 100 verses remain; of the 
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other works, improbably assigned to him, nothing is known. 
His grand but obscure hexameters, after the example of Par¬ 
menides, delighted Lucretius. Aristotle, it is said, called him 
the father of rhetoric. But it was as at once statesman, prophet, 
physicist, physician and reformer that he most imjjressed 
the popular imagination. To his contemporaries, as to himself, 
he seemed more than a mere man. The Sicilians honoured his 
august aspect as he moved amongst them with purple robes 
and golden girdle, with long hair bound by a Delphic garland, 
and brazen sandals on his feet, and with a retinue of slaves 
behind him. Stories were told of the ingenuity and generosity 
by which he had made the marshes round Selinus salubrious, 
of the grotesque device by which he laid the winds that ruined 
the harvests of Agrigentum, and of the almMt miraculous 
restoration to life of a woman who had long lain in a death-like 
trance. Legends stranger still told of his disappearance from 
among men. Empedocles, according to one story, was one 
midnight, after a feast held in his honour, called away in a blaze 
of glory to the gods; according to another, he had only thrown 
himself into the crater of Etna, in the hope that men, finding 
no traces of his end, would suppose him tran-slated to heaven. 
But his hopes were cheated by the volcano, which cast forth his 
brazen sandals and betrayed his secret (Diog. Laert. viii. 67). 
The people of Agrigentum have never ceased to honour his name, 
and even in modern times he has been celebrated by followers 
of Mazzini as the democrat of antiquity par excellence^ 

As his history is uncertain, so his doctrines are hard to put 
together. He does not belong to any one definite school. While, 
on one hand, he combines much that had been suggested by 
Parmenides, Pythagoras and the Ionic schools, he has gcm\s 
of truth that Plato and Aristotle afterwards developed; he is 
at once a firm believer in Orphic mysteries, and a scientific 
thinker, precursor of the physical scientists. There are, according 
to Empedocles, four ultimate elements, four primal divinities, 
of which are made all structures in the world—fire, air, water, 
earth. These four elements are eternally brought into union, 
and eternally parted from each other, by two divine beings or 
powers, love and hatred—an attractive and a repulsive force 
which the ordinary eye can see working amongst men, but which 
really pervade the whole world. According to the different 
proportions in which these four indestructible and unchangeable 
matters are combined with each other is the difference of the 
organic structure produced; e.g. flesh and blood are made 
of equal (in weight but not in volume) parts of all four elements, 
whereas bones are one-half fire, one-fourth earth, and one-fourth 
water. It is in the aggregation and segregation of elements 
thus arising that Empedocles, like the atomists, finds the real 
process which corresponds to what is popularly termed growth, 
increase or decrease. Nothing new comes or can come into 
being ; the only change that can occur is a change in the juxta¬ 
position of element with element. 

Empedocles apparently regarded love (<^iAot»;s) and discard 
(vetKos) as alternately holding the empire over things,—neither, 
however, being ever quite absent. As the best and original 
state, he seems to have conceived a period when love was pre¬ 
dominant, and all the elements formed one great sphere or 
globe. Since that period discord had gained more sway ; and 
the actual world was full of contrasts and oppositions, due to 
the combined action of both principles. His theory attempted 
to explain the separation of elements, the formation of earth 
and sea, of sun and moon, of atmosphere. But the most interest¬ 
ing and most matured part of his views dealt with the first 
ongin of plants and animals, and with the physiology of man. 
As the elements- (his deities) entered into combinations, there 
appeared quaint results—heads without necks, arms without 
shoulders. Then as these fragmentary structures met, there 
were seen homed heads on human bodies, bodies of oxen with 
men’s heads, and figures of double sex. But most of these 
products of natural forces disappeared as suddenly as they arose ; 
only in those rare cases where the several pwts were found 
adapted to each other, and casual member fitted into casual 
member, did the Comdex stmetures thus formed last. Thus 
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from spontaneous aggregations of casual aggregates, which 
suited each other as if this had been intended, did the organic 
universe originally spring. Soon various influences reduced 
the creatures of double sex to a male and a female, and the 
world was replenished with organic life. It is impossible not to 
see in this theory a crude anticipation of the “ survival of the 
fittest ” theory of modern evolutionists. 

As man, animal and plant are composed of the same elements 
in different proportions, there is an identity of nature m them 
all. They all have sense and understanding; in man, however, 
and especially in the blood at his heart, mind, has its peculiar 
seat. But mind is always dependent upon the body, and varies 
with its changing constitution. Hence the precepts of morality 
are with Empedocles largely dietetic. 

Knowledge is explained by the principle that the several 
elements in the things outside us are perceived by the correspond¬ 
ing elements in ourselves. We know only in so far as we have 
within us a nature cognate to the object of knowledge. Like 
is known by like. The whole body is full of pores, and hence 
respiration takes place over the whole frame. But in the organs 
of sense these pores are specially adapted to receive the effluxes 
which are continually rising from bodies around us; and in this 
way perception is somewhat obscurely explained. The theory, 
however unsatisfactory as an explanation, has one great merit, 
that it recognizes between the eye, for instance, and the object 
seen an intermediate something. Certain particles go forth 
from the eye to meet similar particles given forth from the object, 
and the resultant contact constitutes vision. This idea contains 
within it the germ of the modem idea of the subjectivity of 
sense-given data ; perception is not merely a passive reflection 
of external objects. 

It is not easy to harmonize these quasi-scientific theories 
with the theory of transmigration of souls which Empedocles 
seems to expound. Probably the doctrine that the divinity 
(Sttf/wui') passes from element to element, nowhere finding a 
home, is a mystical way of teaching the continued identity of 
the principles which are at the bottom of every phase of develop¬ 
ment from inorganic nature to man. At the top of the scale 
are the prophet and the physician, those who have best learned 
the secret of life; they are next to the divine. One law, an 
identity of elements, pervades all nature ; existence is one from 
end to end ; the plant and the animal are links in a chain where 
man is a link too ; and even the distinction between male and 
female is transcended. The beasts are kindred with man; he 
who eats their flesh is not much better than a cannibal. 

Looking at the opposition between^ these and the ordinary 
opinions, we are not surprised tliat Empedocles notes the limita¬ 
tion and narrowness of human perceptions. We see, he says, 
but a part, and fancy tliat we have grasped the whole. But the 
senses cannot lead to truth; thought and reflection must look 
at the thing on every side. It is the business of a philosopher, 
while he lays bare the fundamental difference of elements, to 
display the identity that subsists between what seem unconnected 
parts of the universe. 

Sec Diog. Laert. viii. 51-77 : Sext. Empiric. Aiv. math. vii. 123 ; 
Simplicius, P/ivj. f. 24, £. 76. For text Simon Karsten, " Empe- 
docUs Agrigenti carminnm reliquiae," in Reliq. phil. vet. (Amsterdam, 
1838): F. W. A. Mullach, Fragmenta phtlosopkonim Graecorum, 
vol. i.; H. Stein, Empedoclis Agrigenti Iragmenta (Bonn, 1882); 
H. Ritter and L. Preller, Historia philosophiae (4th cd., Gotha, 1869), 
chan. iii. ad fin. ; A. Fairbanks, The First Philosophers of Greece 
(i8.)8). Verse translation, W. E. Leonard (1908), For criticism 
E. teller, Phil, der Griechen (Eng. trans. S. F. Alleyne, 2 vols., 
London, 1881); A. W. Benn, Greek Philosophers (1882); J. A. 
Symonds, Studies of the Greek Poets (3rd ed., 1893), vol. i. chap. 7 ; 
C. B. Renouvier, Manuel de philosophic ancienne (Paris, 1844) ; 
T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, vol. i. (Eng. trans. L. Magnus, 1901) ; 
W. -Windelband, Hist, of Phil. (Eng. tmns. 1895); many articles 
in periodicals (see Baldwin's Diet, of Philos. voL iii. p. 190). 

(W.W.: X.) 

EMPEROR (Fr. empereur, from the Lat imperator), & title 
formerly borne by the sovereigns of the Roman empire (see 
Empire), and since their time, partly by derivation, partly by 
imitation, used by a variety of other sovereigns. Under the 
Republic the term imperator applied in theory to any magistrate 
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vested with impmum; but in practice it was only used of a 
magistrate who was acting abroad {militiae) and was thus in 
command of troops. The term imperatnr was the natural and 
regular designation employed by his troops in addressing such a 
magistrate; but it was more particularly and specially employed 
by them to salute him after a victory; and when he had been 
thus saluted he could use the title of imptraUnr in public till the 
day of his triumph at Rome, after which it would lapwe along 
with his imperium. The senate itself might, in the later Republic, 
invite a victorious general to assume the title ; and in these two 
customs—the salutation of the troops, and the invitation of the 
senate—we see in the germ the two methods by which under the 
Empire the princeps was designated; while in the military 
connotation attaching to the name even under the Republic we 
can detect in advance the military character by which the 
emperor and tlie Empire Were afterwards distinguished. Julius 
Caesar was the firsfwho used the title continuously (from 58 b.c. 
to his death in 44 B.C.), as well domi as militiae; and his nephew 
Augustus took a furtiier step when he made the term imperator 
a praenomen, a practice which after the time of Nero becomes 
regular. But apart from this amalgamation of the term with 
his regular name, and the private right to its use which that 
bestowed, every emperor had an additional and double right to 
the title on public grounds, possessed as he was of an imperium 
infinitum majus, and commanding as he did all the troops of the 
Empire. From the latter point of view—as generdissimo of 
the forces of Rome, he had the right to the insignia of the com¬ 
mander (the laurel weath and the fasces), and to the protection 
of a bodyguard, the praetoriani. Tliis public title of imperator 
was norm 5 ly conferred by the senate; and an emperor normally 
dates his reign from the day of his salutation by the senate. 
But the troops were also regarded as still retaining the right of 
saluting an imperator; and there were emperors who regarded 
themselves as created by such salutation and dated their reigns 
accordingly. The military associations of the term thus resulted, 
only too often, in making the emperor the nominee of a turbulent 
soldiery. 

Augustus had been designated (not indeed officially, but none 
the less regularly) as princeps —^the first citizen or foremost man 
of the state. The designation suited the early years of the 
Empire, in which a dyarchy of princeps and senate had been 
maintained. But by the 2nd century the dyarchy is passing 
into a monarchy: the title of princeps recedes, and the title of 
imperator comes into prominence to designate not merely the 
possessor of a certain imperium, or the general of troops, but the 
simple monarch in the fulness of his power as head of the state. 
From the days of Diocletian one finds occasionally two emperors, 
but not, at any rate in theory, two Empires; the two emperors 
are the dual sovereigns of a single realm. But from the time of 
Arcadius and Hohorius (a.d. 395) there are in reality (though 
not in theory) two Empires as well as two emperors, one of the 
East and one of the West. When Greek became the sole language 
of the East Roman Empire, imperator was rendered sometimes 
by fimriKiv^ and sometimes by avroKpirmp, the former word 
being the usual designation of a sovereign, the latter specially 
denoting that despotic power which the imperator held, and being 
in fact the official translation of imperator. Justinian uses 
avTOKpdriop as his formal title, and /SoinXetis as the popular 
term. 

On the revival of the Roman empire in the West by Charle¬ 
magne in 800, the title (at first in the form imperator, or imperator 
Augustus, afterwards Romanorum imperator Augustus) was taken 
by him and by his Frankish, Italian and German successors, 
heads of the Holy Roman Empire, down to the abdication of the 
emperor Francis 11 . in 1806. The doctrine had, however, grown 
up in the earlier middle ages (about tlie time of the emperor 
Henry 11 ., 1002-1024) tbEit although tlic emperor was chosen 
in G^any (at first by the nation, afterwards by a small body 
of electors), and entitied from the moment of his etoion to be 
crowned p Rome by- tile pope, he could not use the title of 
emperor unt 3 that coronation had actually taken place. The 
German sovereign, therefore, though he exercised, as soon as 


chosen, full imperial powen both in Germany and Italy, called 
himself merely “ king of the Ramans ” (Romanorum rex semper 
Augustus) until he hid recaived the sacred crown in the sacred 
city. In 1508 Maximilian I., being refused a passage to Rome 
by the Venetians, obtamed from Pope Julius II. a bull permitting 
him to style himself emperor elect {imperalor eUctus, erwiihlter 
Kaiser). This title was taken by Ferdinand I. (1558) and all 
succeeding emperors, immediately upon their coronation in 
Germany ; and it was until 1806 their strict legal designation, 
and was always employed by them in proclamations and other 
officiid documents. The term “ elect ” was, however, omitted 
even in formal documents when tlie sovereign was addressed 
or was spoken of in the third person. 

In mrfieval times the emperor, conceived as vicegerent of 
God and co-regent with the pope in government of the Christian 
people comniitted to his charge, might almost be regarded as 
an ecclwiMtic^ officer. Not only was his function regarded 
as consisting in the defence and extension of true r^ion; 
he was himself arrayed in ecclesiastical vestments at his corona¬ 
tion ; he was ordained a subdeacon ; and assisting the pope 
in theicelebration of the Eucharist, he communicated in both 
kinds as a clerk. The same sort of ecclesiastical character came 
also to be attached to the tsars * of Russia, who—especially 
in their relations with the Orthodox Eastern Church—may 
vindicate for themselves (thoi^ the sultans of Turkey have 
disputed the claim) the succession to the East Roman emperors 
(sec Empire). But the title of emperor was also used in tiie 
middle agM, and is still used, in a loose and vague sense, without 
any ecclesiastical connotation or hint of connexion with Rome 
(the two attributes which should properly distinguish an 
emperor), and merely in order to designate a non-European 
ruler with a large extent of territory. It was thus applied, 
and is still applied, to the rulers of China and Japan; it was 
attributed to the Mogul sovereigns of India; and since 1876 
it has been used by British monarchs in their capacity of 
sovereigns of India (Kaiser-i-Ilind).'^ 

Since the French Revolution and during the course of the 
jpth century the term emperor has had an eventful history. 
In 1804 Napoleon took the title of “ Emperor of the French,” 
and posed as the reviver of the Empire of Charlemagne. Afraid 
that Napoleon would next proceed to deprive him of his title of 
Holy Roman Emperor, Francis II. first took the step, in 1804, of 
investing himself with a new title, that of “ Hereditary Emperor 
of Austria,” and then, in 1806, proceeded to the further step of 
abdicating his old historical title and dissolving the Holy Roman 
Empire. Thus the old and true sense of the tenii emperor—the 
sense in which it was connected with the church in the present 
and with Rome in the past—^finally perished; and the term 
became partly an apanage of Bonapartism (Louis Napoleon 
resuscitated it as Napoleon III. in 1853), and partly a personal 
title of the Habsburgs as rulers of their various family territories. 
In 1870, however, a now and most important use of the title 
was b^n, when the union of Germany was achieved, and the 
Prussian king, who became the head of united Germany, received 
in tliat capacity the title of German Emperor. Here the title 
of emperor designates the president of a federal state ; and here 
the Holy Roman emperor of the 17th and i8th centuries, the 
president of a loose confederation of German states, may be said 
to have found his successor. But the term lias been widely and 

■ The word Tsar, like the Gennaa Kaiser, Is derived from Caesar 
(see Tsae). Peter the Groat introduced the use of the style Im¬ 
perator," and the official designation i.s now “ Emperor of all the 
Russias, Tsar of Poland, and Grand Duke of Finland," though the 
term tsar is stiU popularly used in Russia. 

‘ For the titles of punXeAs, imperator Augustus, dec., applied in the 
loth century to the Anglo-Saxon kings, see Empire (note). The 
claim to the style of em^ror, as a badge of equal rank, played a 
considerable part in the diplomatic relations between riie Snltan 
and certain European sovereigns. Thus, at a time when this style 
{Padishah) was refused by the Sultan to the tsars of Russia, and 
even to the Holy Roman Emperor himself, it was allowed to the 
French kings, who in diplomatic correspondence and treaties witti 
Turkey called themselves “ emperor of France" (empereur dt 
France). —[Ed.]. 
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loosely used in tlie course of the 19th century. It was the style 
from 1831 to 1889 of the princes of the house of lira^nza who 
ruled in Brazil; it has been assumed by usurpers in Haiti, and 
in Mexico it was home by Augustin Iturbide in 1833 and 1833, 
and by the ill-fated Archduke Maximilian of Austria from 1864 
to 1867. It can hardly, therefore, be said to have any definite 
descriptive force at the present time, such as it had in the middle 
ages. So far as h has any such force in Europe, it may be said 
partly to he connected with Bonapartism, and to denote a popular 
but military dictatorship, partly to be connected with the federal 
idea, and to denote a precedence over other kings possessed by a 
ruler standing at the head of a composite state which may 
embrace kings among its members. It is in this latter sense 
that it is used of Germany, and of Britain in respect of India; 
it is in something approaching this latter sense that it may be 
said to be used of Austria. 

Sec J. Seldcn, Titles of Honour (1673); J. Bryce, Holy Roman 
Empire (London, 1004 ); and Sir E. Colebrooke, “ On Imperial 
and Other Titles " in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ( 1877 !. 
Sec also the articles on " imperaior ” and “ Princeps " in Smith s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities (i8go). (E. Br.) 

EMPHYSEMA (Gr. ifjc^vtrSiv, to inflate) is a word vaguely 
meaning the abnormal presence of air in certain parts of the body. 
At the present day, however, there are two conditions to which 
it refers, “ pulmonary emphysema ” (and the word pulmonary 
is often omitted) and “ surgical emphysema.” Of pulmoriaty 
emphysema there are two forms, true vesicular and interstitial 
(or interlobular). Vesicular emphysema signifies that there 
is an enlargement of air-vesicles, resulting either from their 
excessive distension, from destruction of the septa, or from both 
causes combined (see Respiratory System). In inler.stitial 
emphysema the air is infiltrated into the connective tissue 
beneath the pleura and between the pulmonary air-cells. 

The former variety is by far the more common, and appears 
to be capable of being produced by various causes, the chief 
of which are the following :— 

1. Where a portion of the lung has become wasted, or its 
vesiailar structure permanently obliterated by disease, without 
corresponding falling in of the chest wall, the neighbouring 
air-vesicles or some of them undergo dilatation to fill the vacuum 
(vic.arious emphysema). 

2. In some cases of bronchitis, where numbers of the smaller 
bronchial tubes become obstructed, the air in the pulmonary 
vesicles remains imprisoned, the force of expiration being 
insufficient to expel it; while, on the other hand, the stronger 
force of inspiration being adequate to overcome tJie resistance, 
the air-cells tend to become more and more distended, and 
permanent alterations in their structure, including emphysema, 
are the result (inspiratory theory). 

3. Emphysema also arises from exertion involving violent 
expiratory efforts, during which the glottis is constricted, as in 
paroxysms of coughing, in straining, and in lifting heavy weights 
(expiratory theory). Whooping-cough is well known as the 
exciting cause of emphysema in many persons. 

4. Another view, known as the nutritive theory, maintains 
that emphysema depends essentially on a primary nutritive 
change in the walls of the air-vesicles. Thus these are impaired 
in their resisting power, and are far more likely to become 
distended by any force acting on them from within. 

3. Again in certain cases the cartilages of the chest become 
hypertrophied and rigid, thus causing a primary chronic enlarge¬ 
ment, and the lungs become emphysematous in order to fill up 
the increased space (Freund’s theory). 

In whatever manner produced, this disease gives rise to 
important morbid changes in the affected portions of the lungs, 
especially the loss of the natural elasticity of the air-cellSj and 
likewise the destruction of many of the pulmonary capillary 
blood-vessels, and the diminution of aerating surface for the 
blood, As a consequence an increased strain is thrown on the 
right ventricle with a consequent dilatation leading on to heart 
failure and all its attendant troubles. The chief symptom in 
this complaint is shortness of breath, more or less constant but 
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greatly aggravated by exertion, and by attadcs of bronchitis, to 
which persons suffering from emphysema apjwar to be specially 
liable. The respiration is of sumar charactw to that already 
described in the case of asthma. In severe forms of the disease 
the patient comes to acquire a peculiar puffy or bloated appear¬ 
ance, and the configuration of tiie chest is altered, assuming 
the character known as the barrtl-skaped or emphysmaUm 
chest. 

The main element in the treatment of emphysema consists 
in attention to the general condition of the hedth, and in the 
avoidance of all causes likely to aggravate the disease or induce 
its complications. Compressed air baths and expiration into 
rarefied air may be useful. During attacks of urgent dyspnoea 
and lividity, with engorgement of veins, the patient should be 
repeatedly bled until relief is obtained. Interstitial emphysema 
arising from the rupture of air<ells in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the pleura may occur as a complication of the vesicular 
form, or sepwately as the result of some sudden expulsive effort, 
such as a fit of coughing, or, as has frequently happened, in 
parturition. Gangrene or post-mortem decomposition may 
lead to the presence of air in the interstitial tissue of the lung. 
Occasionally the air infiltrates the cellular tissue of the posterior 
mediastinum, and thence comes to distend the integument of 
the whole surface of the body (surgical emphysema). Surgical 
emphysema signifies the effusion of aJr into the general connective 
tissues of the body. The commonest causes are a wound of 
some air-passage, or a penetrating wound of the chest wall 
without injury to the lung. It may, however, occur in any 
situation of the body and in many other ways. Its severity 
varies from very slight cases where only a little crepitation may 
be felt under the skin, to extreme cases where the whole body 
is blown up and death is imminent from impeded respiration 
and failure of the action of the heart. In the milder cases no 
treatment is necessary as the air gradually becomes absorbed, 
but in the more severe cases incisions must be made in the 
swollen cellular tissues to allow the air to escape. 

EMPIRE, a term now used to denote a state of large size 
and also (as a rule) of composite character, often, but not neces¬ 
sarily, ruled by an emperor—state which may be a federation, 
like the German empire, or a unitary state, like the Russian, or 
even, like the British empire, a loose commonwealth of free 
states united to a number of subordinate dependencies. For, 
many centuries the writers of the Church, basing themselves 
on the Apocalyptic writings, conceived of a cycle of four empires, 
generally explained—though there was no absolute unanimity 
with regard to the members of the cycle—^a-s the Assyrian, the 
J’ersian, the Macedonian and the Roman. But in reality the 
conception of Empire, like the term itself (Lat. impertum), is 
of Roman origin. The empire of Alexander had indeed in some 
ways anticipated the empire of Rome. “ In his later years,” 
Professor Bury writes, “ Alexander formed the notion of an' 
empire, both European and Asiatic, in which the Asiatics 
should not be dominated by the European invaders, hut Euro¬ 
peans and Asiatics alike should be ruled on an equality by a 
monarch, indifferent to the distinction of Greek and barbarian, 
and looked upon as their own king- by Persians ns well as by 
Macedonians.” The contemporary Cynic philosophy of cosmo¬ 
politanism harmonized with this notion, as Stoicism did later 
with the practice of the Roman empire; and Alexander, like 
Diocletian and Constantine, accustomed a Western people to 
the forms of an Oriental court, while, like the earlier Caesars, 
he claimed and received the recognition of his own divinity. 
But when he died in 333, his empiire, which had barely lasted 
ten years, died with him ; and it was divided among Diadochi 
who, if in some other respects (fcff instance, the Hellenization 
of the East) they were heirs of their master’s policy, were 
destitute of the imperial conception. The work of Alexander 
was rather that of the foreruraer than the founder. He prepared 
the way for the world-empire of Rome; he made possible the 
rise of a universal religion. And these are the two factors which, 
tiiroughout the middle ages, went together to make the thing 
vriiich men called Empire. 
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At Rome the term imperium signified genemlly, in its earlier 
use, the sovereignty of the state over the individual, a sovereignty 
which the Romans had disengaged with singular 
J** clearness from all other kinds of authority. £a^ of 

•bw" the higher magistrates of the Roman people was 

vested, by a lex curiaia (for power was distinctly 
conceived as resident in, and delegated by, the community), 
with an imperium both civil and military, which varied in degree 
witli the magnitude of his office. In the later days of the 
Republic such imperium was enjoyed, partly in Rome by the 
resident consuls and praetors, partly in the provinces by the 
various proconsuls or propraetors. There was thus a certain 
morcMement of imperium, delegated as it was by the people 
to a number of magistrates : the coming of the Empire meant 
the reintegration of this imperium, and its unification, by a 
gradual process, in the hands of the princeps, or emperor. The 
means by which fiiis process was achieved had already been 
anticipated under tiie Republic. Already in the days of Pompey 
it had been found convenient to grant to an extraordinary 
officer an imperium aequim or majus over a large area, and that 
officer thus received powers, within that area, equal to, or greater 
than, the powers of the provincial governors. This precedent 
was followed by Augustus in the year 27 b.c., when he acquired 
for himself sole imperium in a certain number of provinces 
(the imperial provmces), and an infinitum imperium majus 
in the remaining provinces (which were termed senatorial). 
As a result, Augustus enjoyed an imperium coextensive indeed 
with the whole of the Roman world, but concurrent, in part 
of that world, with the imperium of the senatorial proconsuls; 
and the early Empire may thus be described as a dyarchy. 
But the distinction between imperial and senatorial provmces 
finally disappeared; by the time of Constantine the emperor 
enjoyed sole imperium, and an absolute monarchy had been 
established. We shall not, however, fully understand the 
significance of the Roman empire, unless wc realize the import¬ 
ance of its military aspect. All the soldiers of Rome had from 
the first to swear in verba Caesaris Augusti ; and thus the whole 
of the Roman army was his army, regiments of which he might 
indeed lend, hut of which he was sole Imperator (see under 
Emperor). Thus regarded as a permanent commander-in-chief, 
the emperor enjoyed the privileges, and suffered from the 
weaknesses, of his position. He had the power of the sword 
behind him ; but he became more and more liable to be deposed, 
and to be replaced by a new commander, at the will of those 
who bore the sword in his service. 

The period which is marked by the reigns of Diocletian and 
Constantine (a.d. 284-337) marks a great transformation in 
Dertiep- character of the Empire. The old dyarchy, under 
msarmiArwhich the emperor might still be regarded as an official 
Dioeietiao of the respuhlica Kmnana, passed into a new monarchy, 
aarfCen- jn which all political power became, as it were, the 
etuatiae. property of the monarch. There was now 

no distinction of provmces ; and the old public aerarium became 
merely a municipal treasury, while the fiseus of the emperor 
became the exchequer of the Empire. The officers of the imperial 
praetorium, or bodyguard, are now the great officers of state ; 
his private council becomes the public consistory, or supreme 
court of appeal; and the eomites of his court are the adminis¬ 
trators of his empire. “ All is in him, and all comes from him,” 
as our own year-books say of the medieval king ; his household, 
for instance, is not only a household, but also an administration. 
On the other hand, this unification seems to be accompanied by 
a new bifurcation. The exigencies of frontier defence had long 
been drawing the Empire towards the troubled East; and this 
tendency reached its culmination when a new Rome arose by 
the Bosporus, and Constantinople became the centre of what 
seemed a second Empire in the East (a.d. 324). Par- 
ticularly after the division of the Empire between 
gnpin. Arcadius and Honorius in 395 does this bifurcation 
appear to be tharked ; and one naturally speaks of 
the two Empires of the West and the East Yet it cannot be 
too much emphasized that in reality such language is utterly 


inexact The Roman empire was, and always contmued to be, 
ideally one and indivisible. There were two emperors, but one 
Empire—two persons, but power. The point is of great 
importance for the understanding of the whole of the middle 
ages: there only is, and can be, one Empire, which may indeed, 
for convenience, be ruled conjointly by two emperors, resident, 
again for convenience, in two separate capitals. And, as a 
matter of fact, not only did the residence of an emperor in the 
East not spell bifurcation, it actually fostered the tendency 
towards unification. It helped forward the transformation of 
the Empire into an absolute and quasi-Asiatic monarchy, under 
which all its subjects fell into a single level of loyal submission: it 
helped to give the emperor a gorgeous court, marked by all the 
ceremony and the servility of the East.* The deification of the 
emperor himself dates from the days of Augustus; by the time 
of Constantine it has infected the court and the government. 
Each emperor, again, had from the first enjoyed the sacrosanct 
position which was attached to the tribunate; but now his palace, 
hb chamber, hb charities, his letters, are all “ sacred,” and one 
might almost speak in advance of a “ Holy Roman Empire.” 

But there is one factor, the greatest of dl, which still remains 
to be added, before we have counted the sum of the forces that 
made the world think in terms of empire for centuries 
to come; and that is the reception of Christianity into 
the Roman empire by Constantine. That reception aattr- 
added a new sanction to the exbtence of the Empire 
and the position of the emperor. The Empire, already one and 
indivisible in its aspect of a political society, was welded still 
more firmly together when it was informed and permeated by 
a common Christianity, and unified by the force of a spiritual 
bond. The Empire was now the Church; it was now indeed 
indestructible, for, if it perished as an empire, it would live as a 
church. But the Church made it certain that it would not perish, 
even as an empire, for many centuries to come. On the one hand 
the Church thought in terms of empire and taught the millions 
of its disciples (including the barlxirians themselves) to think 
in the same terms. No other political conception—no conception 
of a irdXis or of a nation—^was any longer possible. When the 
Church gained its hold of the Roman world, the Empire, as it 
has been well said, was already “ not only a government, but a 
fashion of conceiving the world ”: it had stood for three 
centuries, and no man could think of any other form of political 
association. Moreover, the gospel of St Paul—that there is one 
Church, whereof Christ is the Head, and we are all members— 
could not but reinforce for the Christian the conception of a 
necessary political unity of all the world under a single head. 
Una Chiesa in uno Siato —such, then, was the theory of the 
Church. But not only did the Church perpetuate the conception 
of empire by making it a part of its own theory of the world : 
it perpetuated that conception equally by materializing it in 
its own organization of itself. Growing up under the shadow of 
the Empire, the Church too became an empire, as the Empire 
had become a church. As it took over something of the old 
pagan ceremonial, so it took over much of the old secular organi¬ 
zation. The pope borrowed his title of pontifex maximus from 
the emperor: what is far more, he made himself gradually, and 
in the course of centuries, the Caesar and Imperator of the 
Church. The oflSces and the dioceses of the Church are parallel 
to the offices and dioceses of the Diocletian empire : the whole 
spirit of orderly hierarchy and regular organization, which 
breathes in the Roman Church, is the heritage of ancient Rome. 
The Donation of Constantine is a forgery ; but it expresses a 
great truth when it represents Constantine as giving to the pope 
the imperial palace and insignia, and to the clergy Ike ornaments 
of the imperial army (see Donation of Constantine). 

I 

' Bryce points out, with much subtlety and truth, that the rise 
of a second Rome in the Ea.st not only helped to peroetuate the 
Empire by providing a new centre which would take the place of 
Rome when Rome fell, but also tended to make it more universal; 
" for, having lost its local centre, it subsisted no longer by historic 
right only, but, so to speak, naturally, as a part of on order of things 
which a change in external conditions seemed incapable of disturb¬ 
ing ” {Holy Roman Empire, p. 8 of the edition of 1904). 
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loosely used in tlie course of the 19th century. It was the style 
from 1831 to 1889 of the princes of the house of lira^nza who 
ruled in Brazil; it has been assumed by usurpers in Haiti, and 
in Mexico it was home by Augustin Iturbide in 1833 and 1833, 
and by the ill-fated Archduke Maximilian of Austria from 1864 
to 1867. It can hardly, therefore, be said to have any definite 
descriptive force at the present time, such as it had in the middle 
ages. So far as h has any such force in Europe, it may be said 
partly to he connected with Bonapartism, and to denote a popular 
but military dictatorship, partly to be connected with the federal 
idea, and to denote a precedence over other kings possessed by a 
ruler standing at the head of a composite state which may 
embrace kings among its members. It is in this latter sense 
that it is used of Germany, and of Britain in respect of India; 
it is in something approaching this latter sense that it may be 
said to be used of Austria. 

Sec J. Seldcn, Titles of Honour (1673); J. Bryce, Holy Roman 
Empire (London, 1004 ); and Sir E. Colebrooke, “ On Imperial 
and Other Titles " in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ( 1877 !. 
Sec also the articles on " imperaior ” and “ Princeps " in Smith s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities (i8go). (E. Br.) 

EMPHYSEMA (Gr. ifjc^vtrSiv, to inflate) is a word vaguely 
meaning the abnormal presence of air in certain parts of the body. 
At the present day, however, there are two conditions to which 
it refers, “ pulmonary emphysema ” (and the word pulmonary 
is often omitted) and “ surgical emphysema.” Of pulmoriaty 
emphysema there are two forms, true vesicular and interstitial 
(or interlobular). Vesicular emphysema signifies that there 
is an enlargement of air-vesicles, resulting either from their 
excessive distension, from destruction of the septa, or from both 
causes combined (see Respiratory System). In inler.stitial 
emphysema the air is infiltrated into the connective tissue 
beneath the pleura and between the pulmonary air-cells. 

The former variety is by far the more common, and appears 
to be capable of being produced by various causes, the chief 
of which are the following :— 

1. Where a portion of the lung has become wasted, or its 
vesiailar structure permanently obliterated by disease, without 
corresponding falling in of the chest wall, the neighbouring 
air-vesicles or some of them undergo dilatation to fill the vacuum 
(vic.arious emphysema). 

2. In some cases of bronchitis, where numbers of the smaller 
bronchial tubes become obstructed, the air in the pulmonary 
vesicles remains imprisoned, the force of expiration being 
insufficient to expel it; while, on the other hand, the stronger 
force of inspiration being adequate to overcome tJie resistance, 
the air-cells tend to become more and more distended, and 
permanent alterations in their structure, including emphysema, 
are the result (inspiratory theory). 

3. Emphysema also arises from exertion involving violent 
expiratory efforts, during which the glottis is constricted, as in 
paroxysms of coughing, in straining, and in lifting heavy weights 
(expiratory theory). Whooping-cough is well known as the 
exciting cause of emphysema in many persons. 

4. Another view, known as the nutritive theory, maintains 
that emphysema depends essentially on a primary nutritive 
change in the walls of the air-vesicles. Thus these are impaired 
in their resisting power, and are far more likely to become 
distended by any force acting on them from within. 

3. Again in certain cases the cartilages of the chest become 
hypertrophied and rigid, thus causing a primary chronic enlarge¬ 
ment, and the lungs become emphysematous in order to fill up 
the increased space (Freund’s theory). 

In whatever manner produced, this disease gives rise to 
important morbid changes in the affected portions of the lungs, 
especially the loss of the natural elasticity of the air-cellSj and 
likewise the destruction of many of the pulmonary capillary 
blood-vessels, and the diminution of aerating surface for the 
blood, As a consequence an increased strain is thrown on the 
right ventricle with a consequent dilatation leading on to heart 
failure and all its attendant troubles. The chief symptom in 
this complaint is shortness of breath, more or less constant but 
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greatly aggravated by exertion, and by attadcs of bronchitis, to 
which persons suffering from emphysema apjwar to be specially 
liable. The respiration is of sumar charactw to that already 
described in the case of asthma. In severe forms of the disease 
the patient comes to acquire a peculiar puffy or bloated appear¬ 
ance, and the configuration of tiie chest is altered, assuming 
the character known as the barrtl-skaped or emphysmaUm 
chest. 

The main element in the treatment of emphysema consists 
in attention to the general condition of the hedth, and in the 
avoidance of all causes likely to aggravate the disease or induce 
its complications. Compressed air baths and expiration into 
rarefied air may be useful. During attacks of urgent dyspnoea 
and lividity, with engorgement of veins, the patient should be 
repeatedly bled until relief is obtained. Interstitial emphysema 
arising from the rupture of air<ells in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the pleura may occur as a complication of the vesicular 
form, or sepwately as the result of some sudden expulsive effort, 
such as a fit of coughing, or, as has frequently happened, in 
parturition. Gangrene or post-mortem decomposition may 
lead to the presence of air in the interstitial tissue of the lung. 
Occasionally the air infiltrates the cellular tissue of the posterior 
mediastinum, and thence comes to distend the integument of 
the whole surface of the body (surgical emphysema). Surgical 
emphysema signifies the effusion of aJr into the general connective 
tissues of the body. The commonest causes are a wound of 
some air-passage, or a penetrating wound of the chest wall 
without injury to the lung. It may, however, occur in any 
situation of the body and in many other ways. Its severity 
varies from very slight cases where only a little crepitation may 
be felt under the skin, to extreme cases where the whole body 
is blown up and death is imminent from impeded respiration 
and failure of the action of the heart. In the milder cases no 
treatment is necessary as the air gradually becomes absorbed, 
but in the more severe cases incisions must be made in the 
swollen cellular tissues to allow the air to escape. 

EMPIRE, a term now used to denote a state of large size 
and also (as a rule) of composite character, often, but not neces¬ 
sarily, ruled by an emperor—state which may be a federation, 
like the German empire, or a unitary state, like the Russian, or 
even, like the British empire, a loose commonwealth of free 
states united to a number of subordinate dependencies. For, 
many centuries the writers of the Church, basing themselves 
on the Apocalyptic writings, conceived of a cycle of four empires, 
generally explained—though there was no absolute unanimity 
with regard to the members of the cycle—^a-s the Assyrian, the 
J’ersian, the Macedonian and the Roman. But in reality the 
conception of Empire, like the term itself (Lat. impertum), is 
of Roman origin. The empire of Alexander had indeed in some 
ways anticipated the empire of Rome. “ In his later years,” 
Professor Bury writes, “ Alexander formed the notion of an' 
empire, both European and Asiatic, in which the Asiatics 
should not be dominated by the European invaders, hut Euro¬ 
peans and Asiatics alike should be ruled on an equality by a 
monarch, indifferent to the distinction of Greek and barbarian, 
and looked upon as their own king- by Persians ns well as by 
Macedonians.” The contemporary Cynic philosophy of cosmo¬ 
politanism harmonized with this notion, as Stoicism did later 
with the practice of the Roman empire; and Alexander, like 
Diocletian and Constantine, accustomed a Western people to 
the forms of an Oriental court, while, like the earlier Caesars, 
he claimed and received the recognition of his own divinity. 
But when he died in 333, his empiire, which had barely lasted 
ten years, died with him ; and it was divided among Diadochi 
who, if in some other respects (fcff instance, the Hellenization 
of the East) they were heirs of their master’s policy, were 
destitute of the imperial conception. The work of Alexander 
was rather that of the foreruraer than the founder. He prepared 
the way for the world-empire of Rome; he made possible the 
rise of a universal religion. And these are the two factors which, 
tiiroughout the middle ages, went together to make the thing 
vriiich men called Empire. 
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proved to be futile. The popes had not ^ material force at 
their command which womd have made them adequate to the 
position. The strong arm of the Frankish kings had alone 
delivered them from the Lombards: the same strong 
found, was needed to deliver them from 
CAarfe* the wild nobility of their own city. So they turned 
magatu to the power which was Strong enough to undertake 
^f*®y oould not themselves attempt, 
and they invited the Frankish king to become the 
representative of the imperial conception they cherished.' In 
the year 800 central Italy ceo-sed to date its documents by the 
regnal years of the F.astem emperors; for Charlemagne was 
crowned emperor in their stead. 

The king of the Franks was well fitted for the position which 
he was chosen to fill. He was king of a stock which had been 
from the first Atfaanasian, and had never been tainted, like most 
of the Germanic tribes, by the adoption of Arian tenets. His 
grandfather, Charles Martel, had saved Europe from the danger 
of a Mahommedan conquest by his victory at Poitiers (732); 
his father. Pippin the Short, bad helped the English missionary 
Boniface to achieve the conversion of Germany. The popes 
themselves had turned to the Frankish kings for support again 
and again in the course of the 8th century. Gregory III., 
involved in bitter hostilities with the iconoclastic reformers 
of the East, appealed to Charles Martel for aid, and even ofiered 
the king, it is said, the titles of consul and patrician. Zadmrias 
pronounced the deposition of the last of the Merovingians, and 
gave to Pippin the title of king (751); while his successor, 
Stephen II., hard pressed by tiie Lombards, who were eager to 
replace the Eastern emperors in the possession of central Italy, 
not only asked and received the aid of the new king, but also 
acquired, in virtue of Pippin’s donation (754), the disputed 
exarchate itself. Thus was laid the foundation of the States of 
the Church; and tlie grateful pope rewarded the donation by 
the gift of the title of patricius Romanorum, which conferred 
on its recipient the duty and the privilege of jjrotecting the 
Roman Church, along with some undefined measure of authority 
in Rome itself.® Finally, in 773, Pope Adrian I. had to appeal 
to Charles, the successor of Pippin, against the aggressions of 
the last of the Ix>mbard kings; and in 774 Charles conquered 
the Lombard kingdom, and himself assumed its iron crown. 
Thus by the end of the 8th century the Frankish Icing stood on 
the very steps of the imperial throne. He ruled a realm which 
extended from the Pyrenees to the Harz, and from Hamburg 
to Rome—a realm which might be regarded as in itself a de 
faeto empire. He bore the title of patricius, and he had shown 
that he did not bear it in vain by his vigorous defence of the 
papacy in 774. Here there stood, ready to hand, a natural 
representative of the conception of Empire; and Leo III., 
fiiidit^ that he needed the aid of Charlemagne to maintain 
himself against his own Romans, finally took toe decisive step of 
crowning him emperor, as he knelt in prayer at St Peter’s, on 
Christmas 'Day, 800. 

The coronation of Charlemagne in 800 marks the coalescence 
into a single unity of two facts, or rather, more strictly speaking, 
of a fact and a theory. The fact is German and secular: it 
is the wide de facto empire, which the Frmikish sword had 
conquered, and Frankish poKcy had organized as a single whole. 
The theory is Latin and ecclesiastical: it is a theory of the 

' Accordinfr to the view here followed, the Church was the ark in 
which the conception of Empire was saved during the dark ages 
between doo and 800. Some influence should perhaps also be 
assigned to Roman law, which con tinned to be administered during 
these centuries, especially in the towns, and maintained the imperial 
tradition. But tlie influence of the Church is tlie essential fact. 

® In the sth century the title patricius came to attach particularly 
to the head of the Roman army (mapister utriusque militiae) to men 
like Aetius and Ricimer, who made and unmade emperors (cf. 
Mommsen, Gesamfnelle Schriften, iv. 537, 545 sqq.). Later it had 
been borne by the Greek exarchs of Ravenna. The concession 
to Pippin of this great tkl^raakes him military head of the Western 
empire, in the sense in which the title was used in the 5th century ; 
it makes bint representative of the Empire for Italy, in the sense in 
which'it tiad, 4 Decn used of the exarchs. 


necewary plitical unity of the world, and its nece.ssary repre¬ 
sentation in toe person of an emperor—a theory half springing 
from the unity of the old Roman empire, and half , 

derived from the unity of the Christian Church as t*oOan- 
conceived in the New Testament. If we seek for liagiaa 
the force which caused* this fact and this theory to 
coalesce in the Carolingian empire, we can only answer—the 
papacy. The idea of Empire was in the Church; and toe 
head of the Church translated this idea into fact. If, however, 
we seek to conceive the event of 800 from a political or legal 
point of view, and to determine the residence of the right of 
constituting an emperor, we at once drift into toe fogs of centuries 
of controversy. Three answers are possible from three points 
of view; and all have their truth, according to the point of 
view. From the ecclesiastical point of view, the right resides 
with the pope. This tlieory was not promulgated (indeed no 
theory was promulgated) until the struggles of Papacy and 
Empire in the course of the middle ages; but by the time of 
Innocent III. it is becomi^ an established doctrine that a 
transdatio Imperii took place in 800, whereby the pope transferred 
the Roman empire from the Greeks to the Germans in the 
person of the magnificent Charles.® One can only say that, as 
a matter of fact, the popes ceased to recognize the Eastern 
emperors, and recognized Charles instead, in the year 800 ; that, 
again, this recognition alone made Charles emperor, as nothing 
else could have done ; but toat no question arose, at the time, 
of any right of the pope to give the Empire to Charlemagne, for 
the simple reason that neither of the actors was acting or thinking 
in a legal spirit. If we now turn to study the point of view of toe 
civil lawyer, animated by such a spirit, and basing himself on 
the code of J ustinian, we shall find that an emperor must derive 
his institution and power from a lex repia passed by the populus 
Romanus; and such a view, strictly interpreted, will lead us 
to the conclusion that the citizens of Rome had given the crown 
to Charlemagne in 800, and continued to bestow it on successive 
emperors afterwards. There is indeed some speech, in the 
contemporary aa-ounts of Charlemagne’s coronation, of the 
presence of “ ancients among the Romans ” and of “ the faithful 
people ” ; but they are merely present to witness oi; applaud, 
and the conception of the Roman people as the source of Empire 
is one that was only championed, at a far later date, by anti¬ 
quarian idealists like Arnold of Brescia and Cola di Rienzi. The 
faex Ramuli, a pwpulation of lodging-house keepers, living upon 
pilgrims to the papal court, could hardly be conceived, except 
by an ardent imagination, as heir to the Quirites of the past. 
Finally, from the pohit of view of the German tribesman, we 
must admit that the Empire was something which, once received 
by his king (no matter how), descended in the royal family as an 
heirloom; or to which (when the kingship became electii e) a title 
was conferred, along with toe kingship, by the vote of electors.* 

But apart from these questions of origin, two difficulties have 
still to be faced with regard to the nature and position of 
the Carolingiari empire. Did Charlemagne and his successors 
enter into a new relation with their subjects, in virtue of their 
coronation ? And what was the nature of the relation between 
the new emperor now established in the IVest and the old 
emperor still reigning in the East ? It is true that Charlemagne 
exacted a new oath of allegiance from his subjects after his 
coronation, and again that he had a revision ot all the laws of 
his dominions made in 802. But the revision did not amount 
to much in bulk; what there was contained little that was 
Roman; and, on the whole, it hardly seems probable that 
Charlemagne entered into any new relation with his subjects. 
The relation of his empire to the empire in the East is a more 
difficult and important problem. In 797 toe empress Irene had 
deposed and blinded her son, Constantine VI., and usurped his 
tlirone. Now it would seem toat Charlemagne, whose thoughts 

® See the famous bull Venerahilem (Corp. Jur. Canon. Deer. 
Greg. i. 6, c. 34). 

* Even on this view, an imperial coronation at the hands of the 
jxipe was neceasary to complete the title ; but this was regarded by 
the Germans (though not by the pope) as a form which necessai ily 
followed. 
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were already set on Empire, hoped to depose and succeed 
Irene, and thus to become sole representative of the conception 
of Empire, both for the Bast and for die West. Sud- 
fliste came, in Boo, his own coronation as em- 
CanUa- peror, an act apparently unpremeditated at the 
gim totht moment, faking him by surpfise, as one gathers from 
Einhard’s Vita Karoli, and interrupting bis plans. It 
tmpn. representative of the Empire for the West 

only, confronting another representative in the East. Such a 
position he did not desire: there had been a single Empire 
vested in a single person since 476, and he desired that there 
should still continue to be a single Empire, vested only in his 
own person. He now sought to achieve this unity by a proposal 
of marriage to Irene. The proposal failed, and he had to content 
himself with a recognition of his imperial title by the two suc¬ 
cessors of the empress. This did not, however, mean (at any 
rate in the issue) that henceforth there were to be two conjoint 
rulers, amicably ruling as collei^ues a single Empire, in the 
manner of Arcadiiis and Honorius. The dual government of 
a single Empire established by Diocletian had finally vanished 
in 476; and the unity of the Empire was now conceived, us 
it had been conceii'ed before the days of Diocletian, to demand 
a single representative. Henceforth there were two rulers, one 
at Aix-la-Chapelle and one at Constantinople, each claiming, 
whatever temporary concessions he might make, to be the sole 
ruler and representative of the Roman empire. On the one hand, 
the Western emperors held that, upon the deposition of Con¬ 
stantine VI., Charlemagne had succeeded him, after a slight 
interval, in the government of the whole Empire, both in the 
East and in the West; on the other hand, the Eastern emperors, 
in spite of their grudging recognition of Charlemagne at the 
moment, regarded themselves as the only lawful successors of 
Constantine VI., and viewed the Carolings and their later 
successors as upstarts and usurpers, with no right to their imperial 
pretensions. Henceforth two halves confronted one another, 
each claiming to be the whole; two finite bodies touched, and 
each yet claimed to be infinite. 

If, as has been suggested, Charlemagne did not enter into 
any fundamentally new relations with his subjects after his 
Chtneter coronation, it follows that the results of his coronation, 
oitbt ill the sphere of policy and administration, cannot 
Carols have been considerable. The Empire added a new 
lagiPB sanction to a policy and administration already 
tmpin. (jeveloped. Charlemagne had already showed himself 
episcopus episcnporuni, anxious not only to suppress heresy and 
supervise the clergy within his borders, but also to extend true 
Christianity without them even before the year when his imperial 
coronation gave him a new title to supreme governorship in all 
cases ecclesiastical. He had already organized his empire on a 
new uniform system of counties, and the missi domtniei were 
already at work to superintend the action of the counts, even 
before the renovatio imperii Romani came to suggest such 
uniformity and centralization. Charlemagne had a new title; 
but his subjects still obeyed the king of the Franks, and lived by 
Frankish law, in the old fashion. In their eyes, and in the eyes 
of Charlemagne’s own descendants, the Empire was something 
appendant to the kingship of the Franks, which made that 
kingship unique among others, but did not radically alter its 
character. True, the kingship might be divided among brothers 
by the old Germanic custom of partition, while the Empire 
must inhere in one person : but that was the one difference, and 
the one difficulty, which might easily be solved by attaching the 
name of emperor to the eldest brother. Such was the conception 
of the Carolings : ■ such was not, however, the conception of tte 
Church. To the popes the Empire was a solemn office, to which 
the kings of the Franks might most naturally be called, in view 
of their power and the traditions of their house, but which by no 
means remained in their hands as a personal property. By 
thus seeking to dissociate the Empire from any indissoluble 
connexion with the Carolingian house, the popes were able to 
save it. dvil wars raged among the descendants of Charlemagne: 
partitions recurred: the Empire was finally dissolved, in the 


sense that the old realm of Chvlemagne f^ asunder, in 888. 
But the Empire, as an office, did not perish. During the 9th 
century the popes had insisted, as each emperor died, 
that the new emperor needed coronation at their hands; di at 
and they had ^us kept alive the conception of the 
Empire os an office to which they mvited, if they did 
not appoint, each successive emperor. The quarrels 
of the Carolingian house helped ^em to make good their claim. 
John VIII. was able to select Charles the Bald in preference 
to other claimants in 875 ; and before the end of his 
pontificate he could write that “he who is,to be 
ordained by us to the Empire must be by us’first and papacy. 
foremost invited and elected.’’ Thus was the unity 
of the Empire preserved, and the conception of a united Empire 
continued, in spite of the eventual dissolution of the realm of 
Charlemagne. When the Carolingian emperors disappeared, 
Benedict IV. could crown Louis of Provence (goi) and John X. 
could invite to the vacant throne an Italian potentate like 
Berengar of Friuli (915); and even when Berengar died in 924, 
and the Empire was vacant of an emperor, they could hold, and 
hold with truth, tluit the Empire was not dead, but only sus¬ 
pended, until such time as they should invite a new ruler to 
assume the office. 

Various causes had contributed to the dissolution of the 
realm of Charlemagne. Partitions had split it; feudalism 
had begun to honeycomb it; incessant wars had destroyed its 
core, the fighting Franks of Austrasia. But, above all, the rise 
of divisions within the realm, which, whether animated by the 
spirit of nationality or no, were ultimately destined to develop 
into nations, had silently undermined the structure of Pippin 
and Charlemagne. Already in 842 tlie oath of Strassburg shows 
us one Caroling king swearing in French and another in German : 
already in 870 the partition of Mersen shows us the kings of 
France and Germany dividing the middle kingdom which lay 
between the two countries by Uie linguistic frontier of the Meuse 
and Moselle. The year 888 is the birth-year of modem Europe. 
France, Germany, Italy, stood distinct as three separate units, 
with Burgundy and Lorraine as debatable lands, as they were 
destined to remain for centuries to come. If tlie conception of 
Empire was still to survive, the pope must ultimately invite the 
ruler of the strongest of these three units to assume 
the imperial crown; and this was wliat happened aarmap 
when in 962 Pope John XII. invited Otto I. of Ger- Uagdom 
many to renew once more the Roman empire. As the ‘natba 
imperial strength of the whole Frankish tribe had 
given them the Empire in 800, so dick the national strength of 
the East Frankish kingdom, now resting indeed on a Saxon 
rather than a Frankish basis, bring the Empire to its ruler in 
962. The centre of political gravity had already been shifting 
to the east of the Rhine in the course of the 9th century. While 
the Northmen had carried their arms along the rivers and into 
the heart of France, Louis the German had consolidated hb 
kingdom in a long reign of sixty years (817-876); and at the end 
of 9th century two kings of Germany had already worn the 
imperial crown. Early in the loth century the kingship of 
Germany had come to the vigorous Saxon dukes (919); and 
strong in their Saxon basis Henry 1 . and his son Otto had built 
a realm which, disunited as it was, was far more compact than 
that which the Carolings of the West ruled from Laon. Henry I. 
had thought in his later years of going to Rome for the imperial 
crown: under Otto I. the imperitd idea becMines rnanifest. 
On the one hand, he cstahlbhed a semi-imperial position in the 
West; by 946 Louis IV, d’Outicmer b hb prot6g6, and it b his 
arms which maintain the young Conrad of Burgundy on his 
throne. On the other hand, he showed, by hb policy towards 
the German Church, that he was the true heir of the Carolingian 
traditions. He macle churchmen hb minbters ; he establi^ed 
missionary bishoprics on the Elbe which should spread Christi¬ 
anity among the Wends; and his dearest project was a new 
archbishopric of Magdeburg. The one thing needful was that he 
should, like Charlemagne, acquire the throne of Italy ; and the 
dissolute condition of that country during the first half of the 
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loth century made its acquisition not only possible, but almost 
imperative. Begun in 952, the acquisition was completed 
ten years later; and all the conditions were now 
n» Heir present for Otto’s assumption of the imperial throne. 
H® was crowned by John XII. on Candlemas Day 962, 
and thus was begun the Holy Roman Empire, which 
lasted henceforth With a continuous life until 1806.^ 

The same ideas underlay the new empire which had underlain 
that of Charlemagne, strengthened and reinforced by the fact 
that they had already found a visible expression before in that 
earlier empire. Historically, there was the tradition of the old 
Roman empire, preserved the Church as an idea, and preserved 
in the Church, and its imperial organization, as an actual fact. 
Ecclesiastically, there was the Pauline conception of a single 
Christian Church, one in subjection to Christ as its Head, and 
needing (so men still thought) a secular counterpart of its in¬ 
divisible unitylb these two sanctions philosophy later added 
a third ; and the doctrine of Realism, that the one universal 
is the true abiding substance—the doctrine which pervades the 
De fnonarchia of Dante,—reinforced the feeling which demanded 
that Europe should l)e conceived as a .single political unity. But 
if the Holy Roman empire of the German nation has the old 
foundations, it is none the less a thing sui generis. Externally, 
it meant far less than the empire of Charlemagne ; it meant 
simply a union of Germany and northern Italy (to which, after 
1032, one must also add Burgundy, though the addition is in 
reality nominal) under a single rule. Historians of the igtli 
century, during the years in which the modern German empire 
was in travail, dusputed sorely on the advantages of this union ; 
but whatever its advantages or disadvantages, the fact remains 
that the union of Teutonic Germany and latin Italy was, from 
an external point of view, the c.ssential fact in the structure of 
the medieval Empire. Internally, again, the Empire of the 
Ottos and their successors wa.s new and unprecedented. If 
Latin imperialism had been combined with Frankish tribalism 
in the Empire of Charlemagne, it now met and blended 
Bmpin with feudalism. The Holy Roman emperor of the 

pad middle ages, as Frederick I. proudly told the Roman 

tiadpUem. envoys, found his .senate in the diet of the German 
baronage, his eguites in the ranks of the German knights. Feudal¬ 
ism, indeed, came in time to invade the very conception of 
Empire itself. The emperors began to believe that their position 
of emperor made them feudal overlords of other kings and 
princes; and they came to be regarded as the topmost summit 
of the feudal pyramid, from whom kings held their kingdoms, 
while they themselves held directly of God. In this way the old 
conception of the world as a single political society entered upon 
a new phase : but the translation of that conception into feudal 
terms, which might have made Diocletian gasp, only gave it the 
greater hold on the feudal society of the middle ages. Yet in 
one way the feudal conception was a source of weakness to the 
Empire; for the popes, from the middle of the 12th century 

’ It is a curious fact that imperial titles {imperatnr and hasileus) 
are used in the Anglo-Saxon diplomata of the loth century. Edred, 
for instance (046-955) is “ imperator,” " cyning and casore totius 
Britanniae,” “ basileus Anglorum hujusque insulae barbarorum ” : 
Edgar is “ totius Albionis imperator Augustus " (cl. Stubbs, Const. 
Hist. i. c. vii. § 71). These titles partly show the turgidity of English 
Latinity in the loth century, partly indicate the quasi-imperial 
position held by the Wessex kings after the reconquest of the Dane¬ 
law. But there seems to be no real ground for Freeman’s view 
[Norman Conquest, i. 548 sqq.), that England was regarded as a third 
Empire, side by side with the other Empires of West and East 
Europe. That the titles were a.ssumed in order to repudiate possible 
claims of the Western Empire to the overlordship of England is 
disproved by the fact that they are assumed at a time when there 
is ao Western emperor. The assumption of an imperial style by 
Henry VIII., which is mentioned below, is exjilained by the Refor¬ 
mation, and does not mean any recurrence to a forgotten Anglo- 
Saxon style. 

- It is in virtue of this aspect that the Empire is holy. The term 
sacrum imperiim seems to have been hrst used alxiut the time of 
Frederick I., when thcfempcrors were anxious to magnify the 
sanctity of their office in answer to papal opposition. The emperor 
himself (see under Emperor) was always regarded, and at his 
coronation treated, as a persona ecclesiastica. 


onwards, began to claim for themselves a feudal overlordship 
of the world, and to regard the emperor as the chief of their 
vassals. The theory of thei Translatio buttressed their claim to 
be overlords of the Empire; and the emperors found that their 
very duty to defend the Papacy turned them into its vassals— 
for was not the advocattts who defended the lands of an abbey 
or church its tenant by feudal service, and might not analogy 
extend the feudal relation to the imperial advocate himself ? 

The relation of the Empire to the Papacy is indeed the cardinal 
fact in its history for the three centuries which followed the 
coronation of Otto 1 . (962-1250). For a century 
(962-1076) the relation was one of amity, 'fhe pope Bmptn 
and the emperor stood as co-ordinate sovereigns, aadtbt 
ruling together the commonwealth of Europe.* If 
either stood before the other, the emperor stood before the pope. 
The Romans had sworn to Otto I. that they would never elect or 
ordain a pope without his consent; and the rights over papal 
elections conceived to belong to the office of patricius, which 
they generally held, enabled tlie emperors, upon occasion, to 
nominate the pope of their choice. The partnership of Otto III., 
son of a Byzantine princess, and his nominee Silvester II. (already 
distinguished as Gerbert, scholasticus of the chapter school of 
Reims) forms a remarkable page in the annals of Empire and 
Papacy. Otto, once the pupil of Silvester in classical studies, 
and taught by his mother the traditions of the Byzantine empire, 
dreamed of renewing the Empire of Ginstantine, with Rome 
itself for its centre; and this antiquarian idealism (which 
Arnold of Brescia and Cola di Rienzi were afterwards, though 
with some difference of aim, to share) was encouraged in his 
pupil by the pope. Tradition afterwards ascribed to the two 
the first project of a cru-sade, and the institution of the seven 
electors: in truth their faces were turned to the past rather 
than to the future, and they sought not to create, but to renovate. 
The dream of restoring the age of Constantine passed with the 
premature death of Otto ; and after the death of .Silvester II. 
the papacy was degraded into an appendage of the Tusculan 
family, h'rom that degradation the Church was rescued by 
Henry III. (the second emperor of the new Salian house, which 
reigned from 1024 to 1125), when in 1046 he caused the deposition 
of three competing popes, and afterwards filled the papal chair 
with his own nominees; but it was rescued more effectually 
by itself, when in 1059 the celebrated bull In nomine Domini 
of Nicholas II. reserved the right of electing the popes to the 
college of cardinals (see Conclave). A new era of the Papacy 
begins with the decree, and that era found its exponent in 
HUdebrand. If under Henry III. the Empire stands in many 
respects at its zenith, and the emperor nominates to the Papacy, 
it sinks, under Henry IV., almost to the nadir of its fortunes, 
and a pope attempts, with no little success, to fight and defeat 
an emperor. 

The rise of the Papacy, which the action of Henry III. in 1046 
had helped to begin, and the bull of 1059 had greatly promoted, 
was ultimately due to an ecclesiastical revival, which 
goes by the name of the Ouniac movement. The aim 
of that movement was to separate the Church from coatmt. 
the world, and thus to make it independent of the 
laity and the lay power; and it sought to realize its aim first by 
the prohibition of clerical marriage and simony, and ultimately 
by the prohibition of lay investiture. A decree of Gregory VII. 
in 1075 forbade emperor, king or prince to “ presume to give 
investiture of bishoprics,” under pain of excommunication; 
and Ilenrj’ IV., contravening the decree, fell under the penalty, 
and the War of Investitures began (1076-1122). Whether or 
no Henry humiliated himself at Canossa (and the opinion of 
German historians now inclines to regard the tradition^ account 
as exaggerated) the Empire certainly suffered in his reign a 

“ The emperor claimed suzerainty over the greater part of Europe 
at various dates. Hungary and Poland, France and Spain, the 
Scandinavian peninsula, the British Isles, were all claimed for the 
Empire at different times (see Bryce, Holy Homan Empire, c. xii.). 
The " effective ” empire, if indeed it may be called effective, em 
braced only Germany, Burgundy and the regnum Italiae (the old 
Lombard kingdom in the valley of the Po). 
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great loss of prestige. The emperor lost his hold over Germany, 
where the md of the pope strengthened the hands of the ^scon- 
tented nobility: he lost his hold ovfr Italy, where the Lombard 
towns gradually acquired municipal independence, and the dona¬ 
tion of the Countess Matilda gave th^opes the germ of a new 
and stronger dominium temporede. 'Rje First Crusade came, 
and the emperor, its natural leader, could not lead it; while 
the centre of learning and civilization, in the course of the fifty 
years’ War of Investitures, gradually shifted to France. The 
struggle was finally ended by a compromise—the Concordat 
of Worms—in 1122 ; but the Papwicy, which had fought the long 
War of Investitures and inspired the First Crusade, was a far 
greater power than it had been at the beginning of the struggle, 
and the emperor, shaken in his hold on Germany and Italy, had 
lost both power and prestige (see Investiture). It is significant 
that a theory of the feudal subjection of the emperor to the pope, 
foreshadowed in the pontificate of Innocent II., and definitely 
enounced by the envoys of Adrian IV. at the diet of Besan^on 
in 1157, now begins to arise. The popes, who had called the 
emperors to be heads of the European commonwealth in 800 and 
again in 962, begin to vindicate that headship for themselves. 
Gregory VII. had already claimed that the pope stood to the 
emperor, as the sun to the moon; and gradually the old co¬ 
ordination disappeared in a new subordination of the Empire 
to the papal plenitudo potestaiis. The claim of ecclesiastical 
independence of the middle of the nth century was rapidly 
becoming a claim of ecclesiastical supremacy in the middle of 
the i2th; the imperial claim to nominate popes, which had 
lasted till 1059, was turning mto the papal claim to nominate 
emperors. Yet at this very time a new period of splendour 
dawned for the Empire ; and the rule of the three Hohenstaufen 
emperors, Frederick I., Henry VI. and Frederick II. (1152-1250), 
marks the period of its history which attracts most sympathy 
and admiration. 

Frederick I. regained a new strength in Germany, partly 
because he united in his veins the blood of the two great con- 
tending families, the Welfs and the Waiblingens; partly 
Hobm. because he had acquired large patrimonial possessions 
MUaUa in Swabia, which took the place of the last Saxon 
empenn. (Jcjnesne ; partly because he had a greater control 
over the German episcopate than his predecessors had enjoyed 
for many years past. At the same time the revival of interest 
in the study of Roman law gave the emperor, as source and 
centre of that law, a new dignity and prestige, particularly in 
Italy, the home and hearth of the revival. Confident in this 
new strength, he attempted to vindicate his claims on Italy, 
and sought, by uniting the two under his sway, to inspire with 
new life the old Ottonian Empire. He failed to crush Lombard 
municipal independence : defeated at Legnano in 1176, he had 
to recognize his defeat at the treaty of Constance in 1183. He 
failed to acquire control over the Papacy: a new struggle.of 
Empire and Papacy, begun in the pontificate of Adrian IV. on 
the question of control over Rome, and continued in the pontifi¬ 
cate of Alexander 111 ., because P'rederick recognized an anti-pope, 
ended in the emperor’s recognition of his defeat at Venice in 
1177. The one success was the acquisition of the Norman 
kingdom for Henry VI., who was married to its heiress, Constance. 
But the one success of Frederick’s Italian policy proved the 
ruin of his house in the reign of his grandson Frederick II. On 
the one hand, the possession of Sicily induced Frederick 11 . to 
neglect Germany ; and by two documents, one of 1220 and one of 
1231, he practically abdicated his sovereign powers to the German 
princes in order to conciliate their support for his Italian policy. 
On the other hand, the possession of Sicily involved him in the 
third great struggle of Empire and Papacy. Strong in his 
Sicilian kingdom in the south, and seeking, like his grandfather, 
to establish his power in Lombardy, Frederick practically aimed 
at the unification of Italy, a policy which threatened to engulf 
the States of the Church and to reduce the Papacy to impotence. 
The popes excommunicated the emperor: they aided the Lom¬ 
bard towns to maintain their independence; finally, after 
Frederick’s death (1250), they summoned Charles of Anjou into 
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Sicily to exterminate his house. By 1268 he had done his work, 
and the medieval Empire was practically at an end. When 
Rudolph of Habsburg succeeded in i273,he was only the onrtbnw 
head of a federation of princes in Germany, while in o/tt» 
Italy he abandoned all cltums over the centre and south, Bmpirt la 
and only retained titular rights in the Lombard plain. 

Thus ended the first great chapter in the history of the Holy 
Roman Empire which Otto had founded in 962. In those three 
centuries the great fact had been its relation to the Papacy : in 
the last two of those three centuries the relation had been one 
of enmity. The basis of the enmity had been'the papal claim 
to supreme headship of Latin Christianity, and'to an independent 
tempioral demesne in Italy as the condition of that headship. 
Because they desired supreme headship, the popes had sought 
to reduce the emperor’s headship to something lower than, and 
dependent upon, their own—to a mere fief held of St Peter: 
because they desired a temporal demesne, they had sought to 
expel him from Italy, since any imperial hold on Italy threatened 
their independence. They had succeeded in defeating the Empire, 
but they had also destroyed the Papacy; for the French aid 
which tiiey had invoked agamst the Hohenstaufen developed, 
within fifty years of the fall of that house, into French control, 
and the captivity at Avignon (1308-1378) was the logical result 
of the finsJ victory of Charles of Anjou at Tagliacozzo. Hie 
struggle seemed to have ended in nothing but the exhaustion of 
both combatants. Yet in many respects it had in reality made 
for progress. It had set men thinking of the respective limits 
of church and state, as the many libelli dt Hie imperatorum et 
ponlificum show; and from that thought had issued a new con¬ 
ception of the state, as existing in its own right and supreme 
in its own sphere, a conception which is the necessary basis of 
the modem nation-state. If it had dislocated Germany into a 
number of territorial principalities, it had produced a college of 
electors to represent the cause of unity : if it had helped to pre¬ 
vent the unification of Italy, and had left to Italy the fatal 
legacy of Guelph and Ghibelline feuds, it had equally helped 
to produce Italian municipal independence. 

A new chapter of the history of the Empire fills the three 
centuries from 1273 to 1556—from the accession of Rudolph of 
Habsburg to the abdication of Charles V. Italy was 
now lost: the Empire had now no peculiar connexion 
with Rome, and far less touch with the Papacy. A ^bb om ' 
new Germany had risen. The extinction of several royal ehetioa at 
stocks and the nomination of anti-kings in the course of 
civil wars had made the monarchy elective, and raised 
to the side of the emperor a college of electors (see 
Electors), which appears as definitely established soon after 
1250. With Italy lost, and Germany thus transmuted, why 
should the Empire have still continued to exist ? In the first 
place, it continued to exist because the Germans still found a 
king necessary and because, the German king having been caUed 
for three centuries emperor, it seemed necessary that he should 
still continue to bear the name. In this sense the Empire existed 
as the presidency of a Germanic confederation, and as something 
analogous to the modem German empire, with the one great 
difference that the Hohenzollems now derive from Prussia a 
strength which enables them to make their imperial position a 
reality, while no Luxemburg or Habsburg was able to moke his 
imperial position otherwise than honoraiy and nominal. In the 
second place, it continued to exist because the conception of the 
unity of western Europe still lingered, and was still conceived 
to need an exponent. In this sense the Empire existed as a 
presidency, still more honorary and still more nominal, of the 
nations of western Europe. In both capacities the emperor 
existed to a great extent because he was a legal necessity— 
because, in Germany, he was necessary for the investiture of 
princes with their principalities, and because, in Europe, he 
was necessaiy, as the source of all rights, to bestow crowns upon 
would-be kings, or to act as the head of the great orders of 
chivalry, or to give patents to notaries. With the history of the 
Empire regarded as a German confederation we are not here 
concerned. The reigns of tiie Habsburg, Luxemburg and 
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Wittelsbach emperors belong to the history of Germany. Yet 
two of these emperors, Henry VIL and Louis IV., should not 
pass without notice, the one for his own sake, the other for the 
s^e of his adherents, and both because, by interfering in Italy, 
and coming into coiiflict with the Papacy, they brought once 
more into promineijce the European aspect of the Empire. 

Henry VIL, the contemporary and the hero of Dante, 
descended into Italy in 1310, partly because he had no power 
and no occupation in Germany, partly because he was deeply 
imbued with the sense of his imperial dignity. Coming as a 
peacemaker and mediator, he was driven by Guelph opposition 
mto a Ghibelline r^e ; and he came into conflict with Clement V., 
the first of the Avignonese popes, who under the pressure of 
France attempted to enforce upon Hetuy a recognition of his 
feudal subjection.. Henry asserted his independence: he 
claimed Rome for his capital, and the lordship of the world for 
his right; but ju#t as a struggle seemed impending, he died, 
in 1313. During the reign of his successor, Louis IV., the struggle 
came. Louis had been excommunicated by John XXII. in 
1324 for acting as emperor before he had receiv^ papal recogni¬ 
tion. None the less, in 1328, he came to Rome for his coronation. 
He had gathered round him strange allies; on the one hand, the 
more advanced Franciscans, apostles of the cause of clerical 
disendowment, and inimical to a wealthy papacy; on the other 
hand, jurists like Marsilius of Padua and John of Jandun, who 
brought to the cause of Louis the spirit and the doctrines which 
had ^ready been used in the struggle between Boniface VIII. 
and Philip IV. of France. Marsilius in particular, in a treatise 
called the Defensor Pads, insisted on the majesty of the lay state, 
and even on its superiority to the Churdi. Perhaps it was 
Marsilius, learned as he was in Roman law, and remembering 
the lex regia by which the Roman people had of old conferred its 
power on the emperor, who suggested to Louis the policy, which 
he followed, of receiving the imperial crown by the decree and 
at the hands of the Roman people. The policy was remarkable: 
Louis embraced an alliance which Frederick Barbarossa had 
spurned, and recognized the medieval Romans as the source of 
imperial power. Not less remarkable was the new attitude of 
the German electors, who for the first time supported an emperor 
against the pope, because they now felt menaced in their own 
electoral rights; and the one permanent result which finally 
flowed from the struggle was the enunciation and definition of 
the rights and privileges of the electors in the Golden Bull of 
1356 (see Golden Bull). 

In this struggle with the Papacy the Empire had shown 
something of its old universal aspect. It had come into connexion 
with Italy, and into close connexion with Rome; it had enlisted 
in defence of its rights at once an Italian like Marsilius and an 
Englishman like Ockham. The same universal aspect appeared 
once more in the age of the conciliar movement, at the beginning 
of the isth century. One of the essential duties of the emperor, 
as defender of the Church, was to help the assembling and the 
deliberations of general councils of the Church. This was the 
duty discharged by Sigismund, when he forced John XXIll. 
to summon a council at Constance in 1414, and sought, though 
in vain, to guide its deliberations. The journey which Sigismund 
undertook in the interests of the council (1415-1417) is particu¬ 
larly noteworthy. He sought to make peace throughout western 
Europe, acting as international arbitrator—in virtue of his 
presidency of western Europe—between England and France, 
between Burgundians and Armagnace; but he failed in his aim, 
and when he returned to the council, it was only to witness the 
defeat of the party of reform which he championed. National 
feeling and nationsd antipathies proved too strong for 
Sigismund’s attempt to revive the medieval emjwe for 
anf tbt purposes of intematbnal arbitration : the same feel- 
rta-i irfrt# ing, the same antipathies, made inevitable the failure 
itself, in which western Europe had 
sought to m^^Pnee more as a single religious com¬ 
monwealth. Early in the T5th century, therefore, 
the conception of the unity of westrni Europe, as a singk 
Empire-Church, was already waning m both its aspects. The 


unity of the Church Univereal was dissolving, and the conception 
of the nation-church arising (os the separate concordats grmted 
by Martin V. to the different nations prove); while the unity of 
the Empire was proved a dream, by the powerlessness of the 
emperor in the face of tl^e struggle of England and Prance. 

Renaissance and Reformation combined to complete the fall 
which the failure of Sigismund to guide the conciliar movement 
had already foreshadowed. The Renaissance, revolting 
against the medievalism of the stndium and not ota* 
sparing even the sacerdotium of the middle ages, had *»*»«■•• 
little respect for the medieval imperium ; and, going 
back to pure Latin and original Greek, it went back beyond 
even the classical empire to find its ideals and inspirations. 
But it b the coming of the Reformation, and with it of tiie 
nation-church, which finally marks the epoch at which the last 
vMtige of tlie old conception of the political unity of the world 
disappears before the nation-state. Externally indeed it seemed, 
at the time of the Reformatbn, as if the old Empire had been 
revived in the person of Charles V., who owned territories as vast 
as those of Charlemagne. But Charles’s dominions were a 
dynastb agglomeration, knit together by no vivifying conception; 
and, though Charles was a champion of the one Catholic Church 
against the Reformation, he did not in any way seek to revive 
the power of the medieval empire. Meanwhile the reforming 
monarchs, while tlicy cast off the Roman Church, cast off with 
it the Roman empire. Henry VIII. declared himself free, not 
only of the pope, but of all other foreign power ; not only so, 
but as he sought to take the place of the pope with regard to his 
own church, so he sought to take the place of the emperor with 
regard to his kingdom, and spoke of his “ imperial ” crown, a 
style which recurs in later Tudor reigns.’ Tlie conception of one 
Empire passed out of Europe, or, if it remained, it remained only 
in an honorary precedence accorded by other sovereigns to the 
king of Germany, who still entitled himself emperor. In Germany 
itself the honorary pre.sidcncy which the emperor enjoyed over 
the princes came to mean still less than l)cforc, when religious 
differences divided the country, and the principle of cujus regio 
efus religio accentuated the local autonomy of the prince. When 
Charles abdicated in 1556, the change which the accession of 
Rudolph of Habsburg had already marked was complete: 
there was no empire except in Germany, and in Germany the 
Empire was nothing more than a convenient legal conception. 
The .Reformation, by sweeping away the spiritual unity of 
western Christendom, had swept away any real conception of its 
political unity, and with that conception it had swept away the 
Empire; while it had also, by splitting Germany into two 
religious camps, and making the emperor at the most the head 
of a religious faction, dissipated the last vestiges of a real Empire 
in the country which had, since 962, been its peculiar home. 

From 1556 to 1806 the Empire means a loose federation of 
the different princes of Germany, lay and ecclesiastical, under 
the presidency, elective in theory but hereditary in 
practice, of the house of Habsburg. It is an empire Bmpirtai 
much in the same sense as the modern German empire, • a»rmaa 
with a diet somewhat analogous to the modern Bundes- 
rat, and a cumbrous imperial chamber for purposes of 
justice, hardly at all analogous to the highly organized system 
of federal justice which prevails in Germany to-day. The dis¬ 
solution of the Holy Roman Empire into this loose federation 
had already been anticipated by the concessions made to the 
princes by Frederick II. in 1220 and 1231; but the final organiza¬ 
tion of Germany on federal lines was only attained in the treaty 
of Westphalia of 1648. The attempt of Ferdinand II., in the 
course of the Thirty Years’ War, to assert a practically monarchical 
authority over the princes of Germany, only led to the regular 
vindication by the princes of their own monarchical authority. 
The emperor, who had tried in the isth century to be the inter¬ 
national Bu^ority of all Eurojw, now sank to the position of 
less than inter-state arbitrator in Germany. That the Empire 
and the wnperor were retained at all, when the princes became 

' C(. the Act 2j Henry VIII. c. 22, j i: " the lawful Jtmss and 
emperors of this leahn.” 
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so many independent sovereigns, was due partly to a lingering 
sense of quasi-national sentiment for a magni nominis umbra, 
partly to the need of some authority which should combine in 
one whole principalities of very different sizes and strengths, 
and should protect the weak from the sttong,and all from France. 
But this authority only found its synwol in the emperor. Such 
real federal authority as there was remained with the diet, a 
congress of sovereign princes through their accredited repre¬ 
sentatives ; and the emperor’s sole rights, as emperor, were 
those of granting titles and confirming tolls. The Habsburgs, 
emperors in each successive generation, never pursued an imperial, 
but always a dynastic policy; and they were perfectly ready 
to sacrifice to the aggrandizement of their house the honour of 
the Empire, as when they ceded Lorraine to France in return 
for Tuscany (1735). 

It needed the cataclysm of the French Revolution finally to 
overtlirow the Empire. Throughout the iBtli century it lasted, 
Badet ® long-winded protocols and never-ending 

tbe Half lawsuits, “ neither Holy, nor Roman, nor an Empire.” 
Romaa But with Napoleon came its destroyer. As far back 
Bmpirt. gg jjjp gjjfj of jjjg century, French kings had been 
scheming to annex the title or at any rate absorb the territories 
of the Empire : at the beginning of the 19th century the annexa¬ 
tion of the title by Napoleon seemed very imminent. Posing 
as the New Charlemagne (“ because, like Charlemagne, I unite 
the crown of France to that of the Lombards, and my Empire 
marches with the East ”), he resolved in 1806, during the dis¬ 
solution and recomposition of Germany which followed the peace 
of Lun^ville, to oust Francis 11 . from his title, and to make the 
Holy Roman Empire part and parcel of the “ Napoleonic idea.” 
He was anticipated, however, by the prompt action of the proud 
Habsburg, who was equally resolved that no other should wear 
the crown which he himself was powerless to defend, and accord¬ 
ingly, on the 6th of August 1806, Francis resigned the imperial 
dignity. So perished the Empire. Out of its ashes sprang the 
Austrian Empire,for Francis,in 1804,partly to counter Napoleon’s 
assumption of the title of Emperor of the French, partly to pre¬ 
pare for the impending dissolution of the old Empire, had 
assumed the title of “ Hereditary Emperor of Austria.” And 
in yet more recent times the German empire may be regarded, 
in a still more real sense than Austria, as the descendant and 
representative of the old Empire of the German nation. 

What had been the results of the Holy Roman Empire, in the 
course of its long history, upon Germany and upon Europe ? 
Oeatral t'^*'**'* quaeslio among German historians, 

Mtanca whether or no the Empire ruined Germany. .Some 
pttbe have argued that it diverted the attention of the 
Bmpirt. German kings from their own country to Italy, and 
that, by bringing them into conflict with the popes, and by thus 
strengthening the hands of their rebellious baronage with a 
papal alliance, it prevented the development of a natipnal 
German monarchy, such as other sovereigns of western Europe 
were able to found. Others again have emphasized the racial 
division of Saxon and Frank, of High German and Low German, 
as the great cause of the failure of Germany to grow into a united 
nationiil whole, and have sought to ascribe to the influence of 
the Empire such unity as was achieved; while they have attri¬ 
buted the learning, the trade, the pre-eminence of medieval 
Germany to the Italian connexion and the prestige^ which the 
Empire brought. It is difficult to pronounce on either side ; 
but one feels that the old locali.sni and individualism which 
characterized the early German, and had never, on German 
soil, been combined with and counteracted by a large measure 
of Roman population and Roman civilization, as they were in 
Gaul and Spain, would in anjr case have continued to divide 
and disturb Germany till late in her history, even if the Empire 
had never come to reside within her borders. Of the larger 
question of the influence of the Empire on Europe we can here 
only say that it worked for good. An Empire which represented, 
as a Holy Empire, the unity of all the faithful as one body in 
their secular, no less than in their religious life—an Emnire 
which, again, as a Roman Empire, represented with an unbroken 
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continuity the otrder of Roman administration and law—such 
an empire could not but make for the bettennent of the world. 
It was not an empire resting on force, a military wpire ; it was 
not, as in modern times empires have sometimes bMn, an 
autocracy warranted and stamped by the plebiscite of the mob. 
It was an empire resting neither on the sword nor on iBe ballot- 
box, but on two great ideas, taught by the clergy and receiy^ 
by the laity, that all believers in Christ form one body politic, 
and that the one model and type for the organization ^ that 
body is to be found in the past of Rome. It was indeed the 
weakness of the Empire that its roots were Only the thou^ts 
of men ; for the lack of material force, from which it always 
suffered, hindered it from doing work it might well have done— 
the work, for instance, of international -arbitration. Yet, on 
the other hand, it was the strength and glory of the Empire 
that it lived, all through the middle ages, an unconquerable idea 
of the mind of man. Because it was a being of their thought, it 
stirred men to reflection: the Empire, particularly in ite clash 
with the Papacy, produced a politick consciousness and a political 
speculation reflected for us in the many libelli de lite imperalorum 
el poHtificum, and in the pages of Dante and Marsilius of Padua. 
Roman, it perpetuated the greatest monument of Roman 
thought—that ordered scheme of law, which either became, as 
in England, the model for the building of a native system, or, 
as in Germany from the end of the r5th century onwards, was 
received in its integrity and administered in the courts. Holy, 
it fortified and consolidated Christian thought, by giving a 
visible expression to the kingdom of God upon earth ; and not 
only so, but it maintained, however imperfectly, some idea of 
international obligation, and some conception of a commonwealth 
of Europe.* 

The Holy Roman Empire of western Europe had in its own 
day a contemporary and a rival—^that east Roman empire ol 
which we have already spoken. From Arcadius to John Pt^eo- 
logus, from A.T>. 395 to 1453, the Roman empire was continued 
at Constantinople—^not as a theory and an idea, but as a simple 
and daily reality of politics and administration. In one sense 
the East Roman Empire was more lineally and really Roman 
than the West: it was absolutely continuous from ancient times. 
In another sense the Western Empire was the most Roman; 
for its capital—in theory at least—was Rome itself, and the 
Roman Church stood by its side, while Constantinople was 
Hellenic and even Oriental. Between the two Empires there was 
fixed an impassable gulf; and they were divided by deep 
differences of thought and temper, which appeared most particu¬ 
larly in the sphere of religion, and expressed themselves in the 
cleavage between the Catholic and the Orthodox Churches. Yet, 
as when Rome fell, the Catholic Church survived, and ultimately 
found for itself a new Empire of the West, so, when Constantinople 
fell, the Orthodox Church continued its life, and found for itself 
a new Empire of the East—the Empire of Russia. Under Ivan 
the Great (1462-1505) Moscow became the metropolis of 
Orthodoxy ; Byzantine law influenced his code ; and he took 
for his cognizance the double-headed eagle. Ivan the Terrible, 
his grandson, finally assumed in 1547 the title of Tsar; and 
henceforth the Russian emperor is, in theory and very laigely 
in fact, the successor of the old East Roman emperor,® the head 
of the Orthodox Church, with the mission of vengeance on Islam 
for the fall of Constantinople. 

In the 19th century the word “ empire ” has had a large and 
important faring in politics. In France it has been the apanage 
of the Bonapartes, and has meant a centralized system 
of government by an efficient Caesar, resting immedi- gg,pi^ 
ately on the people, and annihilating the powers of 
the people’s representatives. Under Napoleon I. this conception 
had a Carolingian colour: under Napoleon III. there is less of 

’ The Papacy, consistent to the last, formally protested at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 against the failure of the Powers to 
restore tbe Holy Roman Empire the “ centre of political unity " 
(Ed.). 

TTje Turks, occupying Constantinople, have aI.so claimed to be 
the heirs of the old emperors of Constantinople • and their sultana 
have styled themselves Keisat-i-RUm. 
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Carolingianism, and more of Caesarism—more of a popular 
dictatorship. While in modem France Empire has meant 
autocracy instead of representative government, m Germany 
it has meant a greater national unity and a federal government 
in the place of a confederation, llie modern German empire 
is at once like and unlike the old Holy Roman Empire. It is 
unlike the old medieval Empire ; for it has no connexion with 
the Catholic Church, and no relation to Rome. But it is like 
the Holy Roman Empire of the 17th and 18th centuries—for 
it represents a federation, but a more real and more unitary 
federation, of the several states of Germany. The likeness is 
perhaps more striking than the dissimilarity ; and in virtue of 
this likeness, and because the memory of the old German Kaiser- 
seit was a driving force in 1870, we may speak of the modem 
German empire as the successor of the old Holy Roman Empire, 
if we remember that we are speaking of that Empire in its last 
two centuries of existence. The modem “ Empire of Austria,” 
on the other hand, docs not connote an empire in the sense 
of a federation, but is a convenient designation for the sum of 
the territories ruled by a single sovereign under various titles 
(king of Bohemia, archduke of Austria, &c.) and unihed in a 
single political system.* The title of Emperor was assumed, as 
we have seen, through an historical accident; and, though the 
Habsburgs of to-day are personally the lineal descendants of the 
old Holy Roman emperors, they do not in any way possess an 
empire that represents the old Holy Empire. In England, of 
recent years, the term “ Empire ” and the conception of imperial¬ 
ism have become prominent and crucial. To Englishmen to-day, 
as to Germans before 1870, the term and the conception stand 
for the greater unity and definitely federal government of a 
number of separate states. For the German, indeed. Empire 
has meant, in great measure, the strengthening of a loose federal 
institution by the addition of a common personal superior: 
to us it means tire turning of a loose union of separate states 
already under a common personal superior—the King—^into a 
federal commonwealth living under some common federal 
institutions. But the aim is much the same ; it is the integration 
of a people under a single scheme which shall be consistent with 
a large measure of political autonomy. We speak of imperial 
federation; and indeed our modern imperialism is closely 
allied to federalism. Yet we do well to cling to the term empire 
rather than federation ; for the one term emphasizes the whole 
and its unity, the other the part and its independence. This 
imperialism, which is federalism viewed as making for a single 
whole, is very different from that Bonapartist imperialism, 
which means autocracy ; for its essence is free co-ordination, and 
the self-government of each co-ordinated part. The British 
Empire (y.v.) is, in a sense, an aspiration rather than a reality, 
a thought rather than a fact; but, just for that reason, it is 
like the old Empire of which we have spoken ; and though it be 
neither Roman nor Holy, yet it has, like its prototyjje, one law, 
if not the law of Rome—one faith, if not in matters of religion, 
at any rate in the field of political and social ideals. 

Authorities.— See, in the first place, J. Bryce, Holy Roman 
Empire (1904 edition); J. von Dolhnger, article on "The Empire 
of Cliarles the Great " (in Essays on Historical and Literary Stihjecls, 
translated by Margaret Warre, 1894); H. Fisher, The Medieval 
Empire (1898); E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, edited by J. B. Bury. It would be impossible to refer to all 
the books bearing on the article, but one may select (i.) for the 
period down to 476, Stuart Jones, The Roman Empire (1908), an 
excellent brief sketch ; H. Schiller, Geschichte der romischen Kaiser- 
teit (1883-1888); O. Seeck, Geschichte des Unterganns der anitken 
Welt (Band I., Berlin, 1897-1898, Band 11 ., tqoi) (a remarkable and 
stimulating book); and the two excellent articles on “ Imperiiim " 
and “ Ih-inceps ” in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
cities (l8go); (ii.) for the period from 476 down to 888, T. Hodgkin, 
Italy and her Invaders (1880-1900); F. Gregorovius, Geschichte der 
Stadt Rom im Mitteledter (1886-1894; Eng. trans., London, 1894- 
tgoo) : E. Lavisse, Histoire dc France, 11. f. (1901); J. B. Bury, 
History of the Later Roman Empire (1889); (iii.) for the Holy Roman 


• This does not, of couue,' apply to Hungary, which since 1867 
has not formed part oftne Austrian empire and is ruled by the 
head of the house of Habsburg not as emperor, but as king of 
Hungary. 


Empire of the German nation, W. von Giesebrecht, Geschichte der 
deutschen Kaisereeit (1881-1890) ; J. Zeller, Histoire d'Allemagne 
(1872-1891): R. L. Poole, Jlkistrations of Medieval Thought (1884); 
S. Riezler, Die literarischen Widersacher der Pdpste sur Zeit Ludwigs 
des Baiers (1874); J. jannsen, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit 
dem Ausgang des Msttelalters (1885-189^); L. von Ranke, Deutsche 
Geschtchte im Zeitalter der Reformation (1839-1847), and Zur 
deutschen Geschichte. Vom Religionsfrieden his sum dreissigjdhrigen 
Krieg (1369) ; and T. Carlyle, Frederick the Great (1872-1873). On 
the fall of the Roman Empire and the transition to the modem 
German Empire .see Sir J. R. Seeley, L»/« and Times of Stein (1878); 
H. von Trcitschke, Deutsche Geschichte (1879-1894); and H. von 
^ bcl. Die BegrUndung des deutschen Reichs (1890-1894, Eng. trans., 
The Founding of the Germ. Emp., New York, 1890-1891). For 
institutional history, see R. Schrfider, Lehrbuch der deutschen Reckts- 
geschichte (1894). On the influence of the Holy Roman Empire 
upon the history of Germany, see J. Ficker, Das deutsche Kaiserreich 
(1861), and Deutsches Kdnigtum und Kaisertum (1862); and H. von 
Sybel, Die deutsche Nation und das Kaiserreich (1861). (E. Br.) 

EMPIRICISM (from Gr. e/«rfipos, skilled in, from irtlpa, 
experiment), in philosophy, the theory that all knowledge 
is derived from sense-given data. It is opposed to all forms 
of intuitionalism, and holds that the mind i.s originally an absolute 
blank (tabula rasa), on which, as it were, sense-given impressions 
are mechanically recorded, without any action on the part of 
the mind. The process by which the mind is thus stored consists 
of an infinity of individual impressions. The frequent or invari¬ 
able recurrence of similar series of events gives birth in the 
mind to what are wrongly called ‘‘ laws ’’; in fact, these “ laws ” 
are merely statements of experience gathered together by 
association, and have no other kind of validity. In other words 
from the empirical standpoint the statement of such a “ law ” 
does not contain the word “ must ” ; it merely asserts that such 
and such series have been invariably observed. In this theor)'’ 
there can strictly be no “ causation ”; one thing is observed 
to succeed another, but observations cannot assert that it is 
“ caused ” by that thing; it is fast hoc, but not frofier hoc. 
The idea of necessary connexion is a purely mental idea, an 
a priori conception, in which observation of empirical data 
takes no part; empiricism in ethics likewise does away with the 
idea of the absolute authority of the moral law as conceived by 
the intuitionalists. The moral law is merely a collection of 
rules of conduct based on an infinite number of special cases in 
which the convenience of society or its rulers has subordinated 
the inclination of individuals. The fundamental objection to 
empiricism is that it fails to give an accurate explanation of 
experience; individual impressions as such are momentary, 
and their connexion into a body of coherent knowledge pre¬ 
supposes mental action distinct from mere receptivity. Empiri¬ 
cism was characteristic of all early speculation in Greece. During 
the middle ages the empiric spirit was in abeyance, but it revived 
from the time of Francis Bacon and was systematized especially 
in the English philosophers, Locke, Hume, the two Mills, 
Bentham and the associationist school generally. 

See Association op Ideas ; Metaphysics ; Psychology ; Logic ; 
besides the biograpliics of the empirical philosophers. 

In medicine, the term is applied to a school of physicians who, 
in the time of Celsus and Galen, advocated accurate observation 
of tlie phenomena of health and disease in the belief that only 
by the collection of a vast mass of instances would a true science 
of medicine be attained. This point of view was carried to 
extremes by those who discarded all real study, and based their 
treatment on rules of thumb. Hence the modern sense of empirical 
as applied to the guess work of an untrained quack or charlatan. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, and WORKMEN’S COMPENSA¬ 
TION.® The law of England as to the liability of employers in 
respect of personal injuries to their servants is regulated partly 
by the common law and partly by statute; but by the 
Employers’ Liability Act 1880, such exceptions have been 
grafted upon the common law, and by the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Act 1906, principles so alien to the common law have been 
applied to most employments that it is impossible now to present 
any view of this branch of the law as a logical whole. All that 
can be done is to state the nature of the liability at common law, 

° ” Employ " comes through Fr. from I.at. implicare to enfold. 
Late Lat. to direct upon something. 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a fnaster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
/•wi”"” ^®y for m*utual rights m cases of 

personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^cement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy against the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde¬ 
pendently of modem legislation: see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the .system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either him.self see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent .servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master is responsible for the negligence of 
Common j^jj. ggrvant acting in the course of his employment; 

but, from about the middle of the 19th century,, it 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica¬ 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent servant must he acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade; all engaged in one business, from the 
manage- to Uie apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ¬ 
ment. bn the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same comply are probably not in common employ¬ 
ment while navigating their respective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it, including 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if the relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and botb..are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases oqt of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro¬ 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless the servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of tlie master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non lit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understanding 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the ri.sk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
ha.s been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell's Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So long as industry was con¬ 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked wiA his men, 
or was him.self the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of tlie scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modem industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist us regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant injured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the oases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menid servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged in manual 
labour ... has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the Mt depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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incidental thereto; thus a carman who handles the goods he 
carries may be within the act, but a tramcar driver or an omnibus 
conductor is not. The act does not make the master liable for 
the negligence of all his servants, but, spcaldng generally, only 
for the negligent discharge of their duties by such as are entrusted 
with the supervision of machinery and plant, or with super¬ 
intendence, or the power of giving orders, with the addition, in 
the case of a railway, of the negligence of tliose who are given 
the charge or control of signals, points, locomotive engines or 
trains. The cases dealt with by the act are five in number; in 
the first and fourth the words are wide enough to include 
negligence of the employer liimself, for which, as W been seen, 
he is liable at common law. In such instances the workman has 
an alternative remedy either at common law or under the act, 
but in all other respects the rights given by the act are new, being 
limitations upon tl^ defence of common employment, and can bo 
enforced only undw the act. 

The first case is where the injury is caused by reason of any defect 
in the condition of the ways, works, machinery or plant connected 
with or used in the business of the employer, provided that such 
defect arises from, or has not been discovered or remedied owing to 
tlie negligence of the employer, or of some person in the service of the 
employer and entrusted hy him with the duty of seeing that the ways, 
works, machinery or plant are in proper condition. The second case 
is where the injury Is caused by reason of the negligence of any 
person in the service of the employer who has any siiperintcndenci- 
tntrusled to him (that is, a p. rson whose sole or principal duty is 
that of superintendence, and who is not ordinarily engaged in manual 
labour) whilst in the exercise of such superintendence. The third 
case is where the injury is caused by ri'ason of the negligence of any 
person in the service of the employer to whose ordets or directions 
the workman at the time ol the injury is hound to couiorm and does 
conform, where sucli injury results from his so conforming. TIic 
fourth case i.s where tin injury is; canseil by reason of the act or 
omimion of any person in the service of t'ne employer done or made 
in obedience to the rules or by-laws of the employer, or in obedience 
to particular instruclions given by any person delegate;! wiUi the 
authority of the enijiloyer in that Ix'half, provided that tlie injury 
results from some impropriety or defect in such rules, by-laws or 
instructions. Tlie fifth case is where the injury is caused by reason 
of the negligence of any person in the service of the e-mployor who 
has the charge or control of any signal, points, locomotive engine 
or train upon a railway. 

In all these cases it is provided that the employer shall not 
be liable if it can lie shown that the workman knew of the defect 
or negligence which caused his injury, and failed within a reason¬ 
able time to give, or cause to he pven, information thereof to the 
employer or some person superior to himself in the service of 
the ernployer. unless he was aware that the employer or such 
superior already knew of the said defect or negligence. It was 
inevitable that these provisions should call for judicial inter¬ 
pretation, and a considerable body of authority has grown up 
about the lU'l. Where general words are used, it must always 
occur that, between the cases which are obviously within and 
those which are obviously without the words, there are many 
on the border line. Thus, under the act, the courts have been 
called upon to determine the precise meaning of “ way,” 
“ works,” “ machinery,” “ plant,” and to say what is precisely 
meant by a “ defect ” in the condition of each of them. They 
have had to say what is included in “ railway ” and in “ train,” 
what is meant by having “ charge ” or “ control,” and to what 
extent one whose prineij^ duty is superintendence may partici¬ 
pate in manual labour without losing his character of superin¬ 
tendent, and what is the precise, meaning of negligence in 
superintMidence. These are only illustrations of many points 
of detail which, having called for judicial interpretation, will be 
found fully dealt with in the text-books on the subject A 
workman who, being within the act, is injured by such negligence 
of a fellow-servant as is included in one or other of the five cases 
mentioned above, has against his employer the remedies which 
the act gives him. These are not neceswrify tiie same as those 
which a stranger would have in the Hfce circumstances; the 
amount of compensatioi^ is not left at large for a jury to deter¬ 
mine, but is limited to an amount not exceeding such sum m may 
be found to be equivalent to the estimated earnings, during the 
three years preceding the injury, of a parson in the same grade 


employed during tiiose years in the like emplo3rment and in the 
district in which the workman is employed at the time of the 
injury. Moreover, the right to recover is hedged about with 
technicalities whidi are utdenown at the common law; proceed¬ 
ings must be taken in the county court, within a strictly limited 
time, and are maintaina'trfe only if certain elaborate provisions 
as to notice of injury have been complied with. Where the injury 
causes death the action is maintainable for the benefit of the like 
persons as are entitled under Lord Campbell’s act in an action 
at common law. 

The law continued in this condition up to 1897. In the 
majority of cases of injury to a servant, the doctrine of common 
employment still protected the master; and where, under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, it failed to do so, the liability was of a 
limited character and often, owing to technicalities of procedure, 
difficult to enforce. Moreover, there is nothing in the act to 
prevent master and servant from entering into any special con¬ 
tract they please ; and in many trades it became a common prac¬ 
tice fcff contracts to be made wholly excluding the operation of 
the act. In 1893 an attempt was made to alter the law by a total 
abolition of the defence of common employment, so as to make 
a master as liable to a servant as to a stranger for the negligence 
of any ot his servants acting in the course of their employment, 
and at the same time to prohibit any ajgreements to forego the 
rights so given to the servant. The bill did not become law, 
and no further change was made until, in 1897, patliament took 
tlie first step in what has been a complete revolution in the law 
of employers’ liability. Up to that year, as has been seen, the 
foundation of a master’s liability was negligence, either of the 
master hinaelf, or, in certain cases, of his servants. But by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 1897, a new principle was intro¬ 
duced, whereby certain servants in certain employments 
were given a right to compensation for injuries, wholly igf/ta 

irrespective of any consideration of negligence or igot. 

contributory negligence. As regards such servants 
in sucli employments the master was in efiect made an insurer 
against accidental injuries. The act was confessedly tentative 
and partial; it dealt only with selected industries, pd even 
within these industries was not of universal application. But 
where it did apply, it gave a right to a limited compensation in 
every case of injury by accident arising out of and in the course of 
the employment, whether that accident had been brought about 
by negligence or not, and whether the injured servant had or 
bad not contributed to it by his own negligence. 

The act applied only to employment on, or in, or about certain 
localities where, at the same time, the employer was what the 
act called an “ undertaker,” that is, the person whose business 
was there being carried on. If we wanted to know whether a 
workman was within the act, we had to ask, first, was he em¬ 
ployed on, or in, or about a railway, or a factory, or a mine, or a 
quarry, or an engineering shop,or a building of the kind mentioned 
in the act; secondly, was he employed by one who was, in relation 
to that railway, &c., the undertaker as defined by the act; and 
thirdly, was he at the time of the accident at work on, or in, or 
about that railway, &c. Unless these three conditions were 
fulfilled the employment was not within the act. 

The employments to which the act applied comprised rail¬ 
ways, factories (which included docks, warehouses and steam 
laundries), mines, engineering works and most kinds of buildings. 
“ Workman ” included every person engaged in an employmrat 
to which the act applied, whether by manual labour or otherwise, 
and whether his agreement was one of service or apprenticeship 
or otherwise, expressed or implied, oral or in writing. 

By the Workmen’s Compensation Act 1900, the benefits of 
the act of 1897 were extended to agricultural labourers. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act 1906 (which came into 
force on the ist of July 1907) extended the right of compensation 
for injuries practically to all persons in service, and also intro¬ 
duced many provisions not contained in the acts of 1897 aad 
1900 (repealed). It does not apply to persons in the naval or 
military service of the crown (s. 9), or persons employed other- 
wMe tl»n by way of manual labour whose remuneration exceeds 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a fnaster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
/•wi”"” ^®y for m*utual rights m cases of 

personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^cement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy against the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde¬ 
pendently of modem legislation: see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the .system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either him.self see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent .servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master is responsible for the negligence of 
Common j^jj. ggrvant acting in the course of his employment; 

but, from about the middle of the 19th century,, it 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica¬ 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent servant must he acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade; all engaged in one business, from the 
manage- to Uie apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ¬ 
ment. bn the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same comply are probably not in common employ¬ 
ment while navigating their respective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it, including 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if the relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and botb..are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases oqt of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro¬ 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless the servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of tlie master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non lit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understanding 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the ri.sk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
ha.s been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell's Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So long as industry was con¬ 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked wiA his men, 
or was him.self the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of tlie scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modem industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist us regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant injured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the oases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menid servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged in manual 
labour ... has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the Mt depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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incidental thereto; thus a carman who handles the goods he 
carries may be within the act, but a tramcar driver or an omnibus 
conductor is not. The act does not make the master liable for 
the negligence of all his servants, but, spcaldng generally, only 
for the negligent discharge of their duties by such as are entrusted 
with the supervision of machinery and plant, or with super¬ 
intendence, or the power of giving orders, with the addition, in 
the case of a railway, of the negligence of tliose who are given 
the charge or control of signals, points, locomotive engines or 
trains. The cases dealt with by the act are five in number; in 
the first and fourth the words are wide enough to include 
negligence of the employer liimself, for which, as W been seen, 
he is liable at common law. In such instances the workman has 
an alternative remedy either at common law or under the act, 
but in all other respects the rights given by the act are new, being 
limitations upon tl^ defence of common employment, and can bo 
enforced only undw the act. 

The first case is where the injury is caused by reason of any defect 
in the condition of the ways, works, machinery or plant connected 
with or used in the business of the employer, provided that such 
defect arises from, or has not been discovered or remedied owing to 
tlie negligence of the employer, or of some person in the service of the 
employer and entrusted hy him with the duty of seeing that the ways, 
works, machinery or plant are in proper condition. The second case 
is where the injury Is caused by reason of the negligence of any 
person in the service of the employer who has any siiperintcndenci- 
tntrusled to him (that is, a p. rson whose sole or principal duty is 
that of superintendence, and who is not ordinarily engaged in manual 
labour) whilst in the exercise of such superintendence. The third 
case is where the injury is caused by ri'ason of the negligence of any 
person in the service of the employer to whose ordets or directions 
the workman at the time ol the injury is hound to couiorm and does 
conform, where sucli injury results from his so conforming. TIic 
fourth case i.s where tin injury is; canseil by reason of the act or 
omimion of any person in the service of t'ne employer done or made 
in obedience to the rules or by-laws of the employer, or in obedience 
to particular instruclions given by any person delegate;! wiUi the 
authority of the enijiloyer in that Ix'half, provided that tlie injury 
results from some impropriety or defect in such rules, by-laws or 
instructions. Tlie fifth case is where the injury is caused by reason 
of the negligence of any person in the service of the e-mployor who 
has the charge or control of any signal, points, locomotive engine 
or train upon a railway. 

In all these cases it is provided that the employer shall not 
be liable if it can lie shown that the workman knew of the defect 
or negligence which caused his injury, and failed within a reason¬ 
able time to give, or cause to he pven, information thereof to the 
employer or some person superior to himself in the service of 
the ernployer. unless he was aware that the employer or such 
superior already knew of the said defect or negligence. It was 
inevitable that these provisions should call for judicial inter¬ 
pretation, and a considerable body of authority has grown up 
about the lU'l. Where general words are used, it must always 
occur that, between the cases which are obviously within and 
those which are obviously without the words, there are many 
on the border line. Thus, under the act, the courts have been 
called upon to determine the precise meaning of “ way,” 
“ works,” “ machinery,” “ plant,” and to say what is precisely 
meant by a “ defect ” in the condition of each of them. They 
have had to say what is included in “ railway ” and in “ train,” 
what is meant by having “ charge ” or “ control,” and to what 
extent one whose prineij^ duty is superintendence may partici¬ 
pate in manual labour without losing his character of superin¬ 
tendent, and what is the precise, meaning of negligence in 
superintMidence. These are only illustrations of many points 
of detail which, having called for judicial interpretation, will be 
found fully dealt with in the text-books on the subject A 
workman who, being within the act, is injured by such negligence 
of a fellow-servant as is included in one or other of the five cases 
mentioned above, has against his employer the remedies which 
the act gives him. These are not neceswrify tiie same as those 
which a stranger would have in the Hfce circumstances; the 
amount of compensatioi^ is not left at large for a jury to deter¬ 
mine, but is limited to an amount not exceeding such sum m may 
be found to be equivalent to the estimated earnings, during the 
three years preceding the injury, of a parson in the same grade 


employed during tiiose years in the like emplo3rment and in the 
district in which the workman is employed at the time of the 
injury. Moreover, the right to recover is hedged about with 
technicalities whidi are utdenown at the common law; proceed¬ 
ings must be taken in the county court, within a strictly limited 
time, and are maintaina'trfe only if certain elaborate provisions 
as to notice of injury have been complied with. Where the injury 
causes death the action is maintainable for the benefit of the like 
persons as are entitled under Lord Campbell’s act in an action 
at common law. 

The law continued in this condition up to 1897. In the 
majority of cases of injury to a servant, the doctrine of common 
employment still protected the master; and where, under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, it failed to do so, the liability was of a 
limited character and often, owing to technicalities of procedure, 
difficult to enforce. Moreover, there is nothing in the act to 
prevent master and servant from entering into any special con¬ 
tract they please ; and in many trades it became a common prac¬ 
tice fcff contracts to be made wholly excluding the operation of 
the act. In 1893 an attempt was made to alter the law by a total 
abolition of the defence of common employment, so as to make 
a master as liable to a servant as to a stranger for the negligence 
of any ot his servants acting in the course of their employment, 
and at the same time to prohibit any ajgreements to forego the 
rights so given to the servant. The bill did not become law, 
and no further change was made until, in 1897, patliament took 
tlie first step in what has been a complete revolution in the law 
of employers’ liability. Up to that year, as has been seen, the 
foundation of a master’s liability was negligence, either of the 
master hinaelf, or, in certain cases, of his servants. But by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 1897, a new principle was intro¬ 
duced, whereby certain servants in certain employments 
were given a right to compensation for injuries, wholly igf/ta 

irrespective of any consideration of negligence or igot. 

contributory negligence. As regards such servants 
in sucli employments the master was in efiect made an insurer 
against accidental injuries. The act was confessedly tentative 
and partial; it dealt only with selected industries, pd even 
within these industries was not of universal application. But 
where it did apply, it gave a right to a limited compensation in 
every case of injury by accident arising out of and in the course of 
the employment, whether that accident had been brought about 
by negligence or not, and whether the injured servant had or 
bad not contributed to it by his own negligence. 

The act applied only to employment on, or in, or about certain 
localities where, at the same time, the employer was what the 
act called an “ undertaker,” that is, the person whose business 
was there being carried on. If we wanted to know whether a 
workman was within the act, we had to ask, first, was he em¬ 
ployed on, or in, or about a railway, or a factory, or a mine, or a 
quarry, or an engineering shop,or a building of the kind mentioned 
in the act; secondly, was he employed by one who was, in relation 
to that railway, &c., the undertaker as defined by the act; and 
thirdly, was he at the time of the accident at work on, or in, or 
about that railway, &c. Unless these three conditions were 
fulfilled the employment was not within the act. 

The employments to which the act applied comprised rail¬ 
ways, factories (which included docks, warehouses and steam 
laundries), mines, engineering works and most kinds of buildings. 
“ Workman ” included every person engaged in an employmrat 
to which the act applied, whether by manual labour or otherwise, 
and whether his agreement was one of service or apprenticeship 
or otherwise, expressed or implied, oral or in writing. 

By the Workmen’s Compensation Act 1900, the benefits of 
the act of 1897 were extended to agricultural labourers. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act 1906 (which came into 
force on the ist of July 1907) extended the right of compensation 
for injuries practically to all persons in service, and also intro¬ 
duced many provisions not contained in the acts of 1897 aad 
1900 (repealed). It does not apply to persons in the naval or 
military service of the crown (s. 9), or persons employed other- 
wMe tl»n by way of manual labour whose remuneration exceeds 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a fnaster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
/•wi”"” ^®y for m*utual rights m cases of 

personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^cement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy against the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde¬ 
pendently of modem legislation: see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the .system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either him.self see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent .servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master is responsible for the negligence of 
Common j^jj. ggrvant acting in the course of his employment; 

but, from about the middle of the 19th century,, it 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica¬ 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent servant must he acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade; all engaged in one business, from the 
manage- to Uie apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ¬ 
ment. bn the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same comply are probably not in common employ¬ 
ment while navigating their respective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it, including 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if the relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and botb..are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases oqt of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro¬ 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless the servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of tlie master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non lit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understanding 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the ri.sk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
ha.s been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell's Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So long as industry was con¬ 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked wiA his men, 
or was him.self the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of tlie scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modem industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist us regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant injured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the oases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menid servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged in manual 
labour ... has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the Mt depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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EMPYBMA (fr<»n Gr. tr, within, and nSw, pus), a term in 
medicine applied to an accumulation of purulent fluid within the 
cavity of the pleura (see Lung : Surgery). 

XMPYRBAll (from the Med. Lat. em^reus, an adaptation 
of the Gr. i/«rupos, in or on the fire, irCp), the place in the 
highest heaven, which in ancient cosmologies was supposed to 
be occupied by the element of fire. It was thus used as a name 
for the firmament, and in Christian literature for the dwelling-place 
of God and the blessed, and as the source of light. The word 
is used both as a substantive and as an adjective. Having the 
same Greek origin are the scientific words “ empyreuma ” and 
“ empyreumatic,” aj^ied to the characteristic smell of burning 
or charring vegetable or animal matter. 

EMS, a river of Germany, rising on the south slope of the 
Teutoburger WaM, at an altitude of 358 ft., and flowing generally 
north-west and north through Westphalia and Hanover to the 
east side of the iWlart, immediately south of ICmdcn. After 
passing through the Dollart the navigable stream bifurcates, 
the eastern Ems going to the east, and the western Ems to the 
west, of the island of Borkum to the North Sea. Length, soo m. 

Between 1892 and 1899 the river was canalized along its right 
bank for a distance of 43 m. At the same time, and as jmrt of 
the same general plan, a canal, the Dohtmund-Ems Canal, 
was dug to connect the river (from Munster) with Herne in the 
Westphalian coal-field. At Henrichenburg a branch from Herne 
(5 ra. long)connects with another branch from Dortmund (loj ra. 
long). Another branch, from Olfon (north of Dortmund), 
connects with Duisburg, and so with the Rhine. There is, 
however, a difference in elevation of 46 ft. between the two 
branches first named, and vessels are transferred from the one 
to the other by means of a huge lift. The canal, which was 
constructed to carry small steamers and boate up to 220 ft. in 
length and 750 tons burden, measures 169 m. in length, of which 
io8i m. were actually dug, and cost altogether £3>728)7,‘!°' ’I'^c 
surface width throughout is 98^ ft., the bottom widtli 59 ft., 
and the depth ft. 

See Victor Kurs, " Dio kunsUichen Wasserstrassen des deutschon 
Reiclis," in Geog. Zeitschrift (1898), pp. O01-617 and 665-694; and 
Deutsche Rundschau f. Geog. und Slat. (1898), pp. 130-131. 

EMS, a town and watering-place of (lermany, in the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau, romantically situated on both banks 
of the Lahn, in a valley surrounded by wooded mountains and 
vine-clad hills, n m. E. from Coblenz on the railway to Cassel 
and Berlin. Pop. 6500. It has two Evangelical, a Roman 
Catholic, an English and a Russian church. There is some 
mining industry (silver and lend). Ems is one of the most 
delightful and fashionable watering-places of Europe. Its 
waters—hot alkaline springs about twenty in number—are 
used lioth for drinking and bathing, and are efficacious in chronic 
nervous disorders, feminine complaints and affections of the liver 
and respiratory organs. On the right bank of the river lies the 
Kursool with pretty gardens. A stone let into the promenade 
close by marks the spot where, on the 13th of July 1870, King 
William of Prussia had the famous interview with the French 
ambassador Count Benedetti (q.v.) which resulted in the war 
of 1870-1871. A funicular railway runs up to the_ Malterg 
(1000 ft.), where is a sanatorium and whence extensive views 
are obtained over the Rhine valley. Ems is largely frequented in 
the summer months by visitors from all parts of the world— 
the numbers amounting to about 11,000 annually—and many 
handsome villas have been erected for their accommodation. 
In August 1786 Ems was the scene of the conference of the 
delegates of the four German archbishops, known as the congress 
of iSns, which issued (August 25) in the famous joint pronounce- 
ment, known as the Punctation of Ems, against the interference 
of the papacy in the affairs of the Cathohe Church in Germany 
(see Febroniani.sm). 

See Voglor, Ems, seine Heilquellen, KureinricHtungen, Ac. (Ems, 
tBSS); and H<as, Zur Gtechichle der StaA Ems (Ems, 1895). 

EMSBR, JBSOIUE. or JIikbonymus (1477-1527). antagonist 

Luther, was bom of ft good family at Ulm on the 20th of 

rch 1477. He studied Greek at TCbingen and jurisprudence 
oael, and aftw acting for three years as chaplun and secretary 
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to Raymond Peraudi, cardinal of Gurk, he began lecturing on 
classics in 1504 at Erfurt, where Luther may have been among 
his audience. In the same»year he became secretary to Duke 
George of Albertine Saxony, who, unlike his cousin Frederick 
the Wise, the elector of Ernestine Saxony, remained the stanchest 
defender of Roman Cathblicism among the princes of nortliern 
Germany. Duke George at this time was bent on securing the 
canonization of Bishop Benn.o of Meissen, and at his instance 
Emser travelled through Saxony and Bohemia in search of 
materials for a life of Benno, which he subsequently published 
in German and Latin. In pursuit of the same object he made 
an unsuccessful visit to Rome in 1510. Meanwhile he had also 
been lecturing on classics at Leipzig, but gradually turned his 
attention to theology and canon law. A prebend at Dresden 
(1509) and another at Meissen, which he obtained through 
Duke George’s influence, gave him means and leisure to pursue 
his studies. 

At first Emser was on the side of the reformers, but like his 
patron he desired a practical reformation of the clergy without 
any doctrinal breacli with the past or the church; and his 
liberal sympathies were mainly humanistic, like those of Erasmus 
and others who parted company with Luther after 1519. As 
late as that year Luther referred to him as “ Emser iioster,” but 
the disputation at Leipzig in that year completed the breach 
between them. Emser warned his Bohemian friends ugainsl 
Luther, and Luther retorted with an attack on Emser which 
outdid in scurrility all his polemical writings. Emser, who was 
further embittered by an attack of the l.eipzig stuoents, imitated 
Luther’s violence, and asserted that Luther's whole cru.sade 
originated in nothing mare than enmity to the Dominicans. 
Luther’s reply was to burn Eraser’s boofe along with Leo X.'s 
bull of excommunication. 

Emser next, in 1521, published an attack on Luther’s “ Appeal 
to the German Nobility,” and eight works followed from his 
pen in the controversy, in which he defended the Roman doctrine 
of the Mass and the primacy of the pope. At Duke George’s 
mstanco he prepared, in 1523, a German translation of Henry 
VIll.’s “ Assertio Septem Sacramentorum contra Lutherum,” 
and criticized Laser’s “New ’J'estament.’’ He also entered into a 
controversy with Zwingli. He took an active part in organizing 
a reformed Roman Gatholic Church in Germany, and in 1527 
published a German version of the Now Testament as a counter¬ 
blast to Luther’s. He died on the 8th of November in that year 
and was buried at Dresden. 

Emser was a vigorous controversialist, and next to Eck the 
most eminent of the German divines who stood by the old church. 
But he was hardly a great scholar ; the errors he detected in 
Luther’s New Testament were for the most part legitimate 
variations from the Vulgate, and his own version is merely 
Luther’s adapted to Vulgate requirements. 

Biuliography. — Waldau, Nachricht von Hieronymus Emsers 
JLehen und Schriften (Anspach, 1783) ; Kawerau, liietvHymus Emser 
(HaUe, 1898) ; Akten und Brie/e sur KirchenpoHtik Heriog Georgs 
von Sachsen (Leipzig, 1905) ; Allgcmeine deutschc THo^raphie, vi. 
96-98 (1877). All histories of the Reformation in Germany contain 
notices of Emser ; see especially Friedensburg, Beitrdge sum Brief- 
wechsel der hathalischen Gelehrten Deutschlands im Reformations- 
seitalter, (A, F. T.) 

ENAMEL (fonnerly “ amel,” derived through the Fr. amail, 
esmal, esmail, from a Latin word smaltum, first found in a 9th- 
century life of Leo IV.), a term, strictly speaking, given to the 
hard vitreous compound, which is “ fused ” upon the surface 
of metallic objects either for the purpose of decoration or 
utility. This compound is a form of glass made of silica, nmium 
and potash, which is stained by the chemical combination of 
various metallic oxides whilst in a melted condition in tlie 
crucible. This strict application of the term was widened to 
signify the metal object coated with enamel, so that to-day the 
term “ an enamel ” generally implies a work of art in enamel 
upon metal. The composition of the substance enamel which 
is used upon meUl does not vary to any great extent from the 
enamels employed upon pottery and faience. But they differ 
in this respect, that the pottery enamel is usually applied to the 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a fnaster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
/•wi”"” ^®y for m*utual rights m cases of 

personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^cement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy against the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde¬ 
pendently of modem legislation: see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the .system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either him.self see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent .servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master is responsible for the negligence of 
Common j^jj. ggrvant acting in the course of his employment; 

but, from about the middle of the 19th century,, it 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica¬ 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent servant must he acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade; all engaged in one business, from the 
manage- to Uie apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ¬ 
ment. bn the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same comply are probably not in common employ¬ 
ment while navigating their respective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it, including 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if the relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and botb..are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases oqt of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro¬ 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless the servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of tlie master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non lit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understanding 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the ri.sk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
ha.s been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell's Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So long as industry was con¬ 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked wiA his men, 
or was him.self the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of tlie scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modem industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist us regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant injured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the oases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menid servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged in manual 
labour ... has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the Mt depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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are placed. In spite of this, the sense of decorative design, the 
simplicity of conception, the strength of the general chuacter, 
and the richness of the colour, places this period as one of the 
finest which the art of enamelling has seen, and it leads us to 
lay stress upon the principle that the simplest methods in design 
and manipulation attain a h^her end than those which are 
elaborate and intricate. It might be asserted with truth that 
this style never arrived at the degree of delicacy and refinement 
of later styles. But the refinement was often at the expense of 
higher qudities. 

The next great application of these kinds of enamelling was 
at Cologne, for there we find not only the renowned work of 
Nicolas of Verdun, the altar front at Klosterneuberg, which 
consists of fifty plates in champlevi enamel, but in that Rhenish 
province there are many shrines of magnificent conception. 
From here the secrets of the craft were taken to Limoges, where 
the greatest activity'’was displayed, as numerous examples are 
found throughout England, France and Spain, which no doubt 
were made there (see Plate I. fig. 6). But no new method or 
distinct advance is to be noticed, during these successive revivals 
at Byzantium, Cologne or Limoges, and it is to early 14th- 
century Italy that we owe one of the most beautiful develop¬ 
ments, that of the process subsequently called basse-taille, which 
signifies a low-cut relief upon which transparent enamel is fused. 

In this process enamelling passed from a decorative to a fine 
art. For Jt demanded the highest knowledge of an artist with 
the consummate skill of both sculptor and enameller. Witness 
the superb gold cup, called the King’s Cup, now in the British 
Museum, and the silver cup at King’s Lynn. The first is in an 
excellent state of preservation, as it is upon gold, but the latter, 
like most of the ancient enamelling upon silver, has lost most 
of its enamel. This was due—as the present writer believes 
after much experiment—^to the impurity of the silver employed. 
The King’s Cup is one of the finest works in enamelling extant. 
It consists of a gold cup and cover, hammered out of pure gold ; 
and around the bowl, base and cover there are bands of figures, 
illustrating the scenes from the life of St Agnes. The hands and 
faces are of pale jasper, which over the carved gold gives a 
beautiful flesh tone. The draperies are in most resplendent 
ruby, sapphire, emerald, ivory, black and orange. The stem 
was subsequently altered by an additional piece inserted and 
enamelled with Tudor roses. It is a work of the 13th century, 
and belonged to Jean, due de Berry, who gave it to his nephew, 
Charles Vi. of France, in 1391. It afterwards came into the 
possession of the kings of England, from Henry VI. to James I., 
who gave it to Don Juan Valesco, constable of Castile. It was 
purchased by subscription with the aid of the treasury for the 
British Museum. 

Other well-known pieces are the silver horn in the possession 
of the marquess of Aylesbury, and the crozier of William of 
Wykeham at New College, Oxford. The discovery about the 
same time of the process called pliqiie-d-jmir forms another most 
interesting and beautiful development. Owing to the difficulty 
of its manufacture and its extreme fragility there are very few 
examples left. One of the finest specimens is now at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington. It is in the form of two 
bands ol emerald green enamel which decorate a silver beaker. 
They are in the form of little stained glass windows, the cloisons 
forming (as it were) the leads. These fine cloisons and shapes 
are most correct in form, and the whole piece shows a perfection 
of craftsmanship rarely equalled. 

Tlve end of the 15th century saw a development in enamelling 
which was not only remarkable, but revolutionary m its method. 
For until then the whole theory of enamelling had been that it 
relied upon the enclosing edges of the metal or the cloison to 
hold it to the metal ground and in part to preserve it in the shape 
of the pattern, much in the same way as a setting holds a stone 
or a jewel. All the enamel before this date had been sunk into 
cells or cloisons. Two discoveries were made; first, that 
enamels could be made which require no enclosing ribbon of 
metal, but that merely the enamel should be fused on both sides 
of the metal object; secondly, that after an enamel had been fused 


to a surface of metal, another could be superimposed and fused 
to the first layer without any danger of separation from each 
or from the metal ground. 4 t is true that such processes had 
been employed upon glass on which enamel had been applied, 
as well as upon pottery; and it is probably due to the influence 
of a knowledge of both ehamelling upon metal and upon glass 
or pottery that the discovery was made. 

In most of these enamel paintings the subject was laid on 
with a white enamel upon a dark ground. The white waa 
modulated; so that possessing a slight degree of translucency, 
it was grey in the thin parts and white in the thick. Thus was 
obtained a certain amount of light and shade. This gave the 
process called grisaille. But strange to say, it was not until 
a later period that this was practised alone, and then the model¬ 
ling of the figures and draperies became very elaborate. At 
first it was only done in a slight degree, just sufficiently to give 
expression and to add to the richness of the form. For the 
enamellers were thinking of a plate upon which to put their 
wonderful colours, and not only of form. The painting in 
white was therefore invariably coloured with enamels. Probably 
the earliest painter in enamel was Nardon Pinicaud, many of 
whose works (one of them, dated 1503, is in the Cluny Museum) 
have been preserved with great care. He had many followers, 
the most distinguished of whom was Leonard Limosin (t.e. of 
Limoges). He excelled in portraiture. Examples of his work 
(between 1532 and 1574) are to foe found in most of the larger 
public and private collections. Leonard Limosin and his 
Limoges contemporaries were very largely addicted to the 
employment of foil, which became too largely used, thus spoiling 
their otherwise fine serious work. 

The family of Jean P6nicaud, Jean Court de Vigier, Pierre 
Raymond and Pierre Courteys were all great names of artists 
who excelled in the grisaille process. Grisaille is similar to 
pdte-sur-pdte in pottery, and depends for its attractive quality 
entirely upon form and composition. No comparison should 
be made with enamels in colour, for they occupy a different 
category—similar to cameo. 

The casket shown in Plate II. fig. 9 is by Jean Penicaud. 
It is a fine examine of the enamelling in this style, very beautiful 
in colour. The hands and faces arc in opaque white enamel; 
the draperies, garlands and flowers are in transparent green, 
turquoise blue, purple and cobalt over foil. The background 
is in transparent violet over white enamel ground^ which is 
seme With gold stars. The draperies are also heightened with 
gold. 

One of the most marvellous pieces of brillipt craft is the 
missal cover (Plate I. fig. 5) at the South Kensington Museum, 
said to have belonged to Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles 1 . 
The subjects are the “ Creation of Ad^ and Eve ” and the 
“ Fountain of Youth.” It is about 4 in. by 7 when opened 
out. The enamel is encrusted upon the figures, ornament and 
flowers which are beaten up in pure gold into high relief. The 
extraordinary minuteness and skill of handling, and the extreme 
brilliancy of the enamels, which are as brilliant to-day as on the 
day they were made, together form one of the unique specimens 
of art craftsmanship of the world. To the subdued taste of 
to-day, however, the effect is tawdry. The conception and 
design are also alike unworthy of the execution. 

Since the Assyrian and Egyptian civilizations, there has 
been a succession of luxurious developments followed by lapses 
into the decline and death of the art of enamellmg upon metals. 
In each revival there has been something added to that which 
was known and practised before. The last revival took place 
five hundred years ago, accompanying the rebirth of learning 
and the arts; but after fiourisWng for over a century, the art 
gradually fell into disuse, and remained so until the recent 
revival and further development. The development consists, 
first, in the more complete knowledge of the technical processes, 
following upon the ^at advances which science has made; 
and secondly, in a finer and more subtly artistic treatment of 
them. The advance in technical knowledge comprises greater 
facility and perfection in the production of the substance enamel. 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a fnaster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
/•wi”"” ^®y for m*utual rights m cases of 

personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^cement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy against the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde¬ 
pendently of modem legislation: see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the .system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either him.self see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent .servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master is responsible for the negligence of 
Common j^jj. ggrvant acting in the course of his employment; 

but, from about the middle of the 19th century,, it 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica¬ 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent servant must he acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade; all engaged in one business, from the 
manage- to Uie apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ¬ 
ment. bn the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same comply are probably not in common employ¬ 
ment while navigating their respective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it, including 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if the relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and botb..are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases oqt of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro¬ 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless the servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of tlie master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non lit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understanding 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the ri.sk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
ha.s been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell's Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So long as industry was con¬ 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked wiA his men, 
or was him.self the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of tlie scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modem industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist us regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant injured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the oases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menid servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged in manual 
labour ... has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the Mt depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a fnaster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
/•wi”"” ^®y for m*utual rights m cases of 

personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^cement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy against the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde¬ 
pendently of modem legislation: see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the .system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either him.self see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent .servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master is responsible for the negligence of 
Common j^jj. ggrvant acting in the course of his employment; 

but, from about the middle of the 19th century,, it 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica¬ 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent servant must he acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade; all engaged in one business, from the 
manage- to Uie apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ¬ 
ment. bn the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same comply are probably not in common employ¬ 
ment while navigating their respective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it, including 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if the relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and botb..are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases oqt of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro¬ 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless the servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of tlie master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non lit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understanding 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the ri.sk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
ha.s been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell's Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So long as industry was con¬ 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked wiA his men, 
or was him.self the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of tlie scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modem industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist us regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant injured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the oases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menid servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged in manual 
labour ... has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the Mt depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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whereby a dight sense of relief is obtained and a great degree of 
light and ^ade. 

In coloured fainted enamds the white is coloured by transparent 
enamels spread over the grisaille treatment, parts of which when 
fired are heightened by touches of gold, usually painted in lines. 
Other parts can be made more brilliant by the use of foil, over 
which the transparent enamels are placed and then fired. An 
example is shown in Plate I, fig. 7. 

Enamels by the fUgue-i-four method might be best described 
as translucent doisonni enamels; for they are similar to cloisonne, 
eoKcpt that the ground upon which they are fired is removed, 
thus making them transparent like stained glass. 

Two new processes have been the subject of the present 
writer’s study and experiment for several years, which he has. 
lately brought to fruition. The first is an inlay of transparent 
enamels similar to fUque-d-jour without cloisons to divide the 
colours. For if enamels do not run together whilst in a melted 
state, as is seen in the case of painted and basse-taiUe enamels, 
there should be no necessity for it in this process. The result 
is a clear transparent subject in colour. The other process 
consists of a coloured enamel relief. It resembles the della 
Robbia relief, with this important difference, that the colour 
of the enamel by its nature permeates the whole depth of the 
relief, whereas in the della Robbia ware it is only on the surface. 
It also has a fresco surface, instead of one highly glazed. The 
quality of the enamel is as rare and unlike anything eke as it is 
beautfful. It is in point of fact the only coloured sculpture in 
which the whole of its parts ore one solid homogeneous mass, 
and through which the colour is one with the substance and is 
not applied. The process consists of the shapes of the various 
parts of the relief being selected for the different enamels, and 
these enamels melted together, in the mould of the relief, which 
is finished with lapidary’s tools. 

Miniature enamel fainting is not true enamelling, for after 
the white enamel is fired upon Ihe gold plate, the colours used 
are not vitreous compounds—imt enamels in fact—as is the case 
in any other form of metal enamelling; but they are either raw 
oxides or other forms of metal, with a little flux added, not 
combined. These colours are pamted on the white enamel, and 
afterwards made to adhere to the surface by partially fusing 
the enamel, which when in a state of parti^ fusion becomes 
viscous. 

There are many of these so-called enamels to-day, which are 
much easier of accomplishment than the true enamel, but they 
possess none of the beautiful quality of the latter. It k most 
apparent when parts of a work are true enamels and parts are 
done in the manner described above. These enamel paintings 
on enamel arc afterwards coated over with a transparent flux, 
which gives them a surface of enamel. Many are done in this 
way for the market; 

All these methods were used formerly, before the present 
revival; but they were not so completely understood or carried 
so far as they are’to-day. Nor were the whole methods practised 
by any artist as they are now. The greatest advance has been 
in pamted enamels. This process requires that both sides of the 
metal plate shall be covered With enamel; for this reason the 
plate is made convex on the top, so that the concave side docs 
not touch the flanche on which it is supported for firing, but 
rests on its edges throughout. There arc several reasons why 
these plates are bombi, the principal one being that in the firing 
they resist the tendency to warp and curl up at the edges as a 
flat thin plate would do. Further, the enamel having been fused 
to both Bides is not so liable to crack or to splint in subsequent 
firinn. This is most important, for otherwise the white which 
is placed on afterwards would be a network of cracks. The 
manner of firing has also to do with this, but not nearly so much 
as the preliminary care and mechanical perfection with which 
a plate is prepared. Nearly all the old enamek are seen to be 
cracked in the white if minutely examined. To obviate this the 
following points must be Observed: The plate must be of Bn 
excellent quality Of metal, equal in thickness throughout, and 
perfectly regular in shape. It must be arched equally from end 


to end. The first coot of enamel must be of a perfectly regular 
equal thickness on both sides, entirely covering ||flate. What¬ 
ever the medium employed*in painting tfu white on to the 
enamel, it must be completely evaporated before the plate is 
placed in the furnace. Ihe furnace must be heated to a bright 
red heat, and the planehe*ia\ist be red-hot before being taken 
out for the enamel to be placed upon it, and then quickly returned 
to the furnace and the muffle door shut tight so as to allow no 
draught of cool air to enter it. Then as soon as it has begun to 
fuse, which if a small piece, it would do in a minute or so, the 
muffle door is slightly opened to afford a view of it. As soon as 
it shines all over its surface, it is withdrawn from the muffle. 

The method of laying a white upon the enamel ground is a 
matter of individual taste, so far as the medium k concerned. 
By some, pure distilled water k preferred to any other liquid 
for mixing the enamel. Otherwke, turpentine and the fat oil 
of turpentine, as well as spike oil of lavender. The oil mixture 
takes longer to dry, and thus gives a greater chance for model¬ 
ling into fine shades than the water. But it has several draw¬ 
backs. Firstly, there k the difficulty of drying the oil out—a 
process which takes some time and increases the risk of cracking 
in the drying process; and secondly, the enamel k not so fresh 



Fig. z. —Modern French plique-i-jour bowl, by Fernand The.sraar. 

and clear after it is fired as when pure water has Iwen employed. 
Besides there k a great difference in the result; the water 
involves a quick, decided, direct touch and method, which 
carries with it its own charm. The oil medium, besides giving 
an effect of laborious rounded stippled surfaces, is apt partly 
to reduce the enamel, tlms giving it a dull surface. The colora¬ 
tion of the wliite is comparatively simple and is done by trans¬ 
parent enamek finely ground and evenly spreatl over the white 
after the latter has been fused. The only danger to be avoided 
is that of over-firing, which i; produced by too great heat of a 
prolonged duration of firing, whkh causes the stannic and 
arsenious acids in the white to volatilize. 

Plique-d-jour enamelling is done in the same way as cloisonni 
enamelling, except that the wires or strips of metal which 
enclose the enamel are not soldered to the metal base, but are 
soldered to each other only. Then these are simply placed upon 
a sheet of platinum, copper, silver, gold or hard brass, which, 
after the enamel is fused and sufficiently annealed and cooled, 
is easily removed. For small pieces of pltque-A-jour there k no 
necessity to apply any metallic base, as the particles of enamel 
quickly fuse, become viscous, and when drawn out set quite 
hard. Neither is there any need for annealing, as would be the 
case in larger work. For an example, see fig. 2. 

Commercially there has lately been an activity in enamels 
such as has never before occurred. This has been the case 
throughout Europe, Japan and the United States of America. 
In London there has been a demand for a cheap form of gaudy 
coloured enamel, fused into sunk spaces of metal obtained 
stamping with a steel die; this has been a^^ied to small objects 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a fnaster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
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personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^cement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy against the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde¬ 
pendently of modem legislation: see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the .system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either him.self see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent .servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master is responsible for the negligence of 
Common j^jj. ggrvant acting in the course of his employment; 

but, from about the middle of the 19th century,, it 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica¬ 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent servant must he acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade; all engaged in one business, from the 
manage- to Uie apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ¬ 
ment. bn the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same comply are probably not in common employ¬ 
ment while navigating their respective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it, including 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if the relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and botb..are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases oqt of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro¬ 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless the servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of tlie master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non lit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understanding 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the ri.sk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
ha.s been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell's Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So long as industry was con¬ 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked wiA his men, 
or was him.self the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of tlie scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modem industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist us regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant injured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the oases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menid servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged in manual 
labour ... has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the Mt depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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whereby a dight sense of relief is obtained and a great degree of 
light and ^ade. 

In coloured fainted enamds the white is coloured by transparent 
enamels spread over the grisaille treatment, parts of which when 
fired are heightened by touches of gold, usually painted in lines. 
Other parts can be made more brilliant by the use of foil, over 
which the transparent enamels are placed and then fired. An 
example is shown in Plate I, fig. 7. 

Enamels by the fUgue-i-four method might be best described 
as translucent doisonni enamels; for they are similar to cloisonne, 
eoKcpt that the ground upon which they are fired is removed, 
thus making them transparent like stained glass. 

Two new processes have been the subject of the present 
writer’s study and experiment for several years, which he has. 
lately brought to fruition. The first is an inlay of transparent 
enamels similar to fUque-d-jour without cloisons to divide the 
colours. For if enamels do not run together whilst in a melted 
state, as is seen in the case of painted and basse-taiUe enamels, 
there should be no necessity for it in this process. The result 
is a clear transparent subject in colour. The other process 
consists of a coloured enamel relief. It resembles the della 
Robbia relief, with this important difference, that the colour 
of the enamel by its nature permeates the whole depth of the 
relief, whereas in the della Robbia ware it is only on the surface. 
It also has a fresco surface, instead of one highly glazed. The 
quality of the enamel is as rare and unlike anything eke as it is 
beautfful. It is in point of fact the only coloured sculpture in 
which the whole of its parts ore one solid homogeneous mass, 
and through which the colour is one with the substance and is 
not applied. The process consists of the shapes of the various 
parts of the relief being selected for the different enamels, and 
these enamels melted together, in the mould of the relief, which 
is finished with lapidary’s tools. 

Miniature enamel fainting is not true enamelling, for after 
the white enamel is fired upon Ihe gold plate, the colours used 
are not vitreous compounds—imt enamels in fact—as is the case 
in any other form of metal enamelling; but they are either raw 
oxides or other forms of metal, with a little flux added, not 
combined. These colours are pamted on the white enamel, and 
afterwards made to adhere to the surface by partially fusing 
the enamel, which when in a state of parti^ fusion becomes 
viscous. 

There are many of these so-called enamels to-day, which are 
much easier of accomplishment than the true enamel, but they 
possess none of the beautiful quality of the latter. It k most 
apparent when parts of a work are true enamels and parts are 
done in the manner described above. These enamel paintings 
on enamel arc afterwards coated over with a transparent flux, 
which gives them a surface of enamel. Many are done in this 
way for the market; 

All these methods were used formerly, before the present 
revival; but they were not so completely understood or carried 
so far as they are’to-day. Nor were the whole methods practised 
by any artist as they are now. The greatest advance has been 
in pamted enamels. This process requires that both sides of the 
metal plate shall be covered With enamel; for this reason the 
plate is made convex on the top, so that the concave side docs 
not touch the flanche on which it is supported for firing, but 
rests on its edges throughout. There arc several reasons why 
these plates are bombi, the principal one being that in the firing 
they resist the tendency to warp and curl up at the edges as a 
flat thin plate would do. Further, the enamel having been fused 
to both Bides is not so liable to crack or to splint in subsequent 
firinn. This is most important, for otherwise the white which 
is placed on afterwards would be a network of cracks. The 
manner of firing has also to do with this, but not nearly so much 
as the preliminary care and mechanical perfection with which 
a plate is prepared. Nearly all the old enamek are seen to be 
cracked in the white if minutely examined. To obviate this the 
following points must be Observed: The plate must be of Bn 
excellent quality Of metal, equal in thickness throughout, and 
perfectly regular in shape. It must be arched equally from end 


to end. The first coot of enamel must be of a perfectly regular 
equal thickness on both sides, entirely covering ||flate. What¬ 
ever the medium employed*in painting tfu white on to the 
enamel, it must be completely evaporated before the plate is 
placed in the furnace. Ihe furnace must be heated to a bright 
red heat, and the planehe*ia\ist be red-hot before being taken 
out for the enamel to be placed upon it, and then quickly returned 
to the furnace and the muffle door shut tight so as to allow no 
draught of cool air to enter it. Then as soon as it has begun to 
fuse, which if a small piece, it would do in a minute or so, the 
muffle door is slightly opened to afford a view of it. As soon as 
it shines all over its surface, it is withdrawn from the muffle. 

The method of laying a white upon the enamel ground is a 
matter of individual taste, so far as the medium k concerned. 
By some, pure distilled water k preferred to any other liquid 
for mixing the enamel. Otherwke, turpentine and the fat oil 
of turpentine, as well as spike oil of lavender. The oil mixture 
takes longer to dry, and thus gives a greater chance for model¬ 
ling into fine shades than the water. But it has several draw¬ 
backs. Firstly, there k the difficulty of drying the oil out—a 
process which takes some time and increases the risk of cracking 
in the drying process; and secondly, the enamel k not so fresh 



Fig. z. —Modern French plique-i-jour bowl, by Fernand The.sraar. 

and clear after it is fired as when pure water has Iwen employed. 
Besides there k a great difference in the result; the water 
involves a quick, decided, direct touch and method, which 
carries with it its own charm. The oil medium, besides giving 
an effect of laborious rounded stippled surfaces, is apt partly 
to reduce the enamel, tlms giving it a dull surface. The colora¬ 
tion of the wliite is comparatively simple and is done by trans¬ 
parent enamek finely ground and evenly spreatl over the white 
after the latter has been fused. The only danger to be avoided 
is that of over-firing, which i; produced by too great heat of a 
prolonged duration of firing, whkh causes the stannic and 
arsenious acids in the white to volatilize. 

Plique-d-jour enamelling is done in the same way as cloisonni 
enamelling, except that the wires or strips of metal which 
enclose the enamel are not soldered to the metal base, but are 
soldered to each other only. Then these are simply placed upon 
a sheet of platinum, copper, silver, gold or hard brass, which, 
after the enamel is fused and sufficiently annealed and cooled, 
is easily removed. For small pieces of pltque-A-jour there k no 
necessity to apply any metallic base, as the particles of enamel 
quickly fuse, become viscous, and when drawn out set quite 
hard. Neither is there any need for annealing, as would be the 
case in larger work. For an example, see fig. 2. 

Commercially there has lately been an activity in enamels 
such as has never before occurred. This has been the case 
throughout Europe, Japan and the United States of America. 
In London there has been a demand for a cheap form of gaudy 
coloured enamel, fused into sunk spaces of metal obtained 
stamping with a steel die; this has been a^^ied to small objects 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a fnaster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
/•wi”"” ^®y for m*utual rights m cases of 

personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^cement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy against the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde¬ 
pendently of modem legislation: see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the .system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either him.self see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent .servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master is responsible for the negligence of 
Common j^jj. ggrvant acting in the course of his employment; 

but, from about the middle of the 19th century,, it 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica¬ 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent servant must he acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade; all engaged in one business, from the 
manage- to Uie apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ¬ 
ment. bn the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same comply are probably not in common employ¬ 
ment while navigating their respective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it, including 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if the relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and botb..are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases oqt of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro¬ 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless the servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of tlie master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non lit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understanding 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the ri.sk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
ha.s been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell's Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So long as industry was con¬ 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked wiA his men, 
or was him.self the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of tlie scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modem industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist us regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant injured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the oases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menid servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged in manual 
labour ... has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the Mt depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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se cobaerere; Encyclopaedia est institutki in illo drculo.” 
(Isagoge, 1774, i. Hp). 

In a more restricted sense, encyclopaedia meaiis a ^stem or 
classification of the various branches of knowledge, a subject 
on which many boc^s have been published, especially in 
Germany, as Schmid’s AUgemeine EncyklopSdie und Metkodo- 
logieder Wisstnschaflen(]eta.,iiio,aia,2^j pages). In this sense 
the Novum Organum of Bacon has often been called an encyclo¬ 
paedia. But it is “a grammar only of the sciences : acyclopacdia 
is not a grammar, but a dictionary ; and to confuse the meanings 
of grammar and dictionary is to lose the benefit of a distinction 
which it is fortunate that terms have been coined to convoy ” 
{Quarterly Review, cxiii. 354). Fortunius Licetus, an Italian 
physiriiui, entitled several of his dissertations on Roman altars 
and other antiquities encyclopaedias (as, for instance, Encyclo¬ 
paedia ad Aram ntysiicemt Nonarii, Pataviae, 1631, 4to), because 
in composing tliem ke borrowed the aid of all the sciences. The 
Encyclopaedia ttmcMs of Marcellinus de Pko (Paris, 1646, fob, 
4 vols.) is a series of sermons. Encyclopaedia is often used to 
mean a book which is, or professes to be, a complete or very full 
collection or treatise relating to some particular subject, as 
Blaine’s work. The Encyclopaedia of Rural Sports (London, 1852); 
The Encyclopaedia of Wit (London, 1803); The Vocal Encyclo¬ 
paedia (London, 1807, i6mo), a collection of songs, catdies, &c. 
The word is frequently used for an aJphabetiad dictionary 
treating fully of some science or subject, as Murray, Encyclopaedia 
of Geography (London, 1834); Lefebvre lAho\ih.ye,Encydop^die 
technologique; Dietionnaire des arts et manufactures (Paris, 
1845-1847). Whether under the name of “ dictionary ” or 
“ encyclopaedia ” large numbers of this class of reference-work 
have been published. These are essentially encyclopaedic, 
being subject books and not word-books. The important books 
of this character arc referred to in the articles dealing with the 
respective subjects, but the following may be mentioned here ; 
the Jewish Encyclopedia, in 12 vols. (iqoi), a descriptive record 
of the history, religion, literature and customs of the Jewish 
people from the earliest times ; the Encyclopaedia of Sport, 2 
vols. (1897-1808); Holtzendorff’s EncyklopSdie der Rechtswissen- 
schaft (1870; an edition in 2 vols., 1004); the Dictionary of 
Political Economy, edited by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, 3 vols. 
(1894 ; reprinted 1901); the Encyclopaedia Bibliea, edited by 
T. K. Cheyne and J. Sutherland Bkck, 4 vols. (1899-1903); the 
Dictionary of the Bible, edited by James Hastings, 4 vols., with 
a supplementary volume (1904); an interesting series is the 
Ripertoire general dtt commerce, dealing with the foreign trade 
of France, id which one part, the Encyclopaedia of Trade between 
the United States of America and France, with a preface by M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux, appeared, in P'ranch and English, in 1904. 

The great Chinese encyclopaedias are referred to in the article 
on Chinese Literature. It will be sufficient to mention here 
the Wen Men f ung k'ao, compiled by Ma Twa-lin in the 14th 
century, the encyclopaedia ordered to be compiled by the 
Emperor Yung-loh in the 15th century, and the Ku Kin t'u shu thi 
eh'eng prepared for the Emperor K‘ang-lii (d. 1721), in 5020 
volumes. A copy of this enormous work, bound in some 700 
volumes, is in the British Museum, 

The most ancient encyclopaedia extant is Pliny’s Natural 
History in 37 books (including the preface) and 2493 chapters, 
which may be thus described generally;—book 1, preface ; 
book 2, cosmography, astronomy and meteorology; books 3 to 
6, geography; books 7 to 11, zoology, including maim, and the 
invention of the arts ; books 12 to 19, botany; bonks 20 to 32, 
medicines, vegetable and animal remedies, medical authors 
and magic ; books 33 to 37, metals, fine arts, mineralogy and 
mineral remedies. Pliny, who died a.d, 79, was not a naturalist, 
a physician or on artist, and collected his work in his leisure 
intervals while engaged in public affairs. He says it contains 
20,000 facts (too small a number by half, says Lemaire), collected 
from 2000 books by too authors. Hardouin has given a list 
of 464 anthon quoted byykim. His work was a very high 
authority in tie middle ages, and 43 editions of it were printed 
before 1536. 


Martiamis Minneus Felix Ciqxilla, an African, wrote (early in 
the 5th cent.), in verse and prose, a sort of encyclopaedia, which 
is important from having bfeen regarded in the middle ages as a 
model storehouse of learning, and used in the schools, where the 
scholars had to learn the^verses by heart, as a text-book of high- 
class education in the arts. It is sometimes entitled Saiyra, or 
Satyricon, but is usually known as Dc nupti’s Philologiae et 
Mercurii, though this title is sometimes confined to tl» first 
two books, a rather confused allegory ending with the apotheosis 
of Philologia and the celebration of her nuuriage in the milky 
way, where Apollo presents to her the seven liberal arts, who, 
in the succeeding seven books, describe their respective branches 
of knowledge, namely, grammar, dialectics (divided into meta¬ 
physics and logic), rhetoric, geometry (geography, with some 
single geometrical propositions), arithmetic (chiefly the pro¬ 
perties of numbers), astronomy and music (including poetry). 
The style is that of an African of the 5th century, full of grandilo¬ 
quence, metaphors and strange words. He seldom mentions 
his authorities, and sometimes quotes authors whom he does not 
even seem to have read. His work was frequently copied in 
the middle ages by ignorant transcribers, and was eight times 
printed from 1499 to 1599. The best annotated edition is by 
Kopp (Frankfort, 1836, 4to), and the most convenient and the 
best text is that of F.yssenhardt (Lipsiae, 1866, 8vo). 

Isidore, bishop of Seville from 600 to 630, wrote Etymologiarum 
libri XX. (often also entitled his Origines) at the request of his 
friend Braulio, bishop of Saragossa, who after Isidore’s death 
divided the work into bodks, as it was left unfinished, and divided 
only into titles. 

The tenth book is an alphabet of 625 Latin words, not belonging 
to his other .subjects, with their explanations os known to him, 
and often with their etymologies, Irequently very absurd. The 
other books contain 448 chapters, and are 1, grammar (Latin); 
2, rhetoric and dialectics; 3, the four mathematical disciplines— 
arithmetic, gcortetry, music and astronomy; 4, medicine; 5, 
laws and times (chronology), with a short chronicle ending in 627; 
6 , ecclesiastical books and offices; 7, God, angels and the orders of 
the faithlul; 8, the church and sects; g, languages, society and 
relationships; 11, man and portents; 12, animals, in eight classes, 
namely, pccora et jumenta, beasts, small animals (including spiders, 
crickets and ants), serpents, worms, fishes, birds and small winged 
creatures, chiefly insects; 13, the world and its parts ; 14, the eartli 
and its parts, contoinuig chapters on Asia, Europe and Libya, that 
is, Africa ; 15, buildings, ficfds and their measures ; 16, stones (of 
which one is echo) and metals ; 17, dc rebus riisticis; 18, war and 
games; 19, ships, buildings and garments; 20, provisions, domestic 
and niatic mstrnments, 

Isidore appears to have known Hebrew and Greek, and to 
have been familiar with the Latin classical poets, but he is a 
mere collector, and his derivations given all through the work 
are not unfrequently absurd, and, unless when very obvious, 
will not bear criticism. He seldom mentions bis authorities 
except when he quotes the poet.s or historians. Yet his work 
was a great one for the time, and for many centuries was a mucli 
valued authority and a rich source of material for other works, 
and he had a high reputation for learning both in his own time 
and in subsequent ages. His Etymologies were often imitated, 
quoted and copied. MSS. are very numerous: Antonio (whose 
^itor, Bayer, saw nearly 40) says, “ plures pas-simque reperiuntur 
in bibliothecacum angulis.” This work was printed nine times 
before 1529. 

Hrabanus Maurus, whose family name was Magnentius, was 
educated in the abbey of Fulda, ordained deacon in 802 (“ Annales 
Franrorum ” in Bouquet, Historiens de la France, v. 66), sent to 
the school of St Martin of Tours, then directed ^ Alcuin, where 
he seems to have learned Greek, and is said by Trithemius to have 
been taught Hebrew, Syriac and Chaldee by Theophilus an 
Ephesian. In his Commentaries on Joshua (lib. ii. c. 5) he 
speaks of having resided at Sidon. He returned to Fulda and 
taught the school there. He became abbot of Fulda in Sag, 
resigned in April 842, was ordained archbishop of Mainz on 
the 26th of July 847, and died on the 4th of February 856, He 
compiled an encyclopaedia De wnwer&o (also called in some MSS. 
De univetstdi nalura, De natura rerwn, and De origine rerum) in 
22 books and 325 chapters. It is ciyefly a rearrangement of 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a fnaster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
/•wi”"” ^®y for m*utual rights m cases of 

personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^cement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy against the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde¬ 
pendently of modem legislation: see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the .system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either him.self see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent .servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master is responsible for the negligence of 
Common j^jj. ggrvant acting in the course of his employment; 

but, from about the middle of the 19th century,, it 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica¬ 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent servant must he acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade; all engaged in one business, from the 
manage- to Uie apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ¬ 
ment. bn the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same comply are probably not in common employ¬ 
ment while navigating their respective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it, including 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if the relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and botb..are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases oqt of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro¬ 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless the servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of tlie master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non lit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understanding 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the ri.sk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
ha.s been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell's Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So long as industry was con¬ 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked wiA his men, 
or was him.self the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of tlie scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modem industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist us regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant injured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the oases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menid servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged in manual 
labour ... has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the Mt depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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arithmetic, geometty, optica, catoptrica, astronomy and 
astrology; 36-38, Aristotelica (on the works of Aristotle). 

Giorgio Valla, born about 1430 at Placentia, and therefore 
called Placentinus, died at Venice in 1499 while lecturing on the 
immortality of the soul. Aldus published his work, edited 1 :^ 
his son Giovanni Pietro Valla, De expetendis et fugiendis rebus, 
Venctiis, 1501, fol. a vols. 

It contains 49 books and 2119 chapters. Book 1 is introductory, 
on knowledge, philosophy and mathematics, considered generally 
the divides everything to bo sought or avoided into three kinds— 
those which are in the mind, in the body by nature or habit, and 
thirdly, external, coming from without) ; books 2-4, arithmetic; 
S-9, music; 10-15, geometry, including EuclW and mechanics- 
book 15 being in liiree long chapters—de spiritualibus, that is, 
pneumatics and hydraulics, de catoptricis. and de optice; 16-19, 
astrology (with the structure and use of the astrolabe); 20-23, 
phy.sics (inclu^g metaphysics); 24-30, medicine; 31-34, grammar; 
35'.I7* dialectics: 38, poetry; 39, 40, rhetoric; 41, moral philo¬ 
sophy ; 42-44. economiCB; 45, politics; 40-48, de corporis com- 
modis et incommodii, on the good and evil of the body (and soul) ; 
49, de rebus extemis, as glory, grandeur, &c. 

Antonio Zara, bom 1574, made bishop of Petina in Istria 
1600, finished on the 17th of January 1614 a work published as 
Anatomia ingeniorum et scientiarum, Venetiis, 1615, 4to, 664 
p^es, in four sections and 54 membra. The first section, on the 
dignity and excellence of man, in 16 membra, considers him in 
all his bodily and mental aspects. The first membrum describes 
his structure and his soul, and in the latter part contains the 
author’s preface, the deeds of his ancestors, an account of 
himself, and the dedication of his book to Ferdinand, archduke 
of Austria. Four membra treat of the discovery of character 
by chiromancy, physiognomy, dreams and astrology. The 
second section treats of 16 sciences of the imagination—writing, 
magic, poetry, oratory, courtiership (aulicitas), theoretical and 
mystic arithmetic, geometry, architecture, optics, cosmography, 
astrology, practical medicine, war, government. The third 
section treats of 8 sciences of intellect—logic, physics, meta¬ 
physics, theoretical medicine, ethics, practical jurisprudence, 
judicature, theoretical theology. The fourth section treats 
of 12 sciences of memory—grammar, practical arithmetic, 
human history, sacred canons, practical theology, sacred historv, 
and lastly the creation and the final catastrophe. The book, 
now very rare, is well arranged, with a copious index, and is full 
of curious learning. 

Johann Heinrich Alsted, bom 1588, died 1638, published 
Encyclopaedia septem tomis distincta, Herbomae Nassoviorum, 
1630, fol. 7 vols., 2543 pages of very small type. It is in 35 
books, divided into 7 classes, preceded by 48 synoptical tables 
of the whole, and followed by an index of 119 pages. 

I. Praecognita discipUnarum, 4 books, hexilogia, technologia, 
archologia, didaotica, that is, on intellectual habits and on the clas.si- 
fication, origin and study of the arts. II. Philology, 0 books, lexica, 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, oralory and poetry; book 5, lexica, 
contains dictionaries explained in Latin of 1076 Hebrew, 842 Syriac, 
1934 Arabic, 1923 Greek and 2092 T.atin words, and also nomcn- 
clator technolo^ae, &c., a classified vocabulary of terms used in the 
arts and sciences, in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, filling 34 pages; 
book 6 contains Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, Latin and German 
grammars ; hook 10, poetica, contains a list of 61 Rotwelsch words. 
III. Theoretic philosophy, 10 books;--book 11, metaphysics; 12 
pneumatics (on spirits); 13, physics ; 14, arithmetic ; 15, geometry ; 
16, cosmography; 17, uranomotria (astronomy and astrology) • t8 
geography (with maps of the Old World, ea.stem Mediterranean, and 
Palestrae under the Old and New Testaments, and a plate of Noah’s 
ark); 19, optics ; 20, music. IV. Practical philosophy, 4 books 
21, ethics : 22, economics (on relationships); 23, politics, with fiori- 
legium politicom, 119 pages of extracts from historians, philo¬ 
sophers and orators; 24, scholastics (on education, with a flori- 
legium of 25 page.s), V. The three superior faculties 25, theology ; 
26 jurisprudence: 27, medicine (ending with the rules of the 
Salemian .school). VI. Mechanical arts, in generalbook 28, 
mathematical mcclianical arts; book 29, agriculture, gardening] 
care of animals, baking, brewing, preparing medicines, metallurgy 
(with mining); book 30:physical mechanical arts —printing, dialling, 
lie. Under paedutica (games) is Vida’s Latin poem on chess, and 
one by Leuschner on the Indus Lorzius. VII. Farragines disciplin. 
arum, 5 books:—3.1, mnemonics; 32, history; 33, chronology 
34, architecture; 35, quodUbetica, miscellaneous arts, as magic' 
cabbala, alchemy, magnetiln, &c., with others apparently dis¬ 
tinguished and named by himself, as, paradoxologia, the art of 
explaining paradoxes; dipnosophistica, the art of philosophizing 


while feasting; cyclognomioa, the art of conversing well de quo vis 
scibih; tab^ologia, the nature, use and abuse ra tobacco, &c.— 
m all 35 articles in ftis book. 

Alsted’s encyclopaedia was received with very great applause, 
pd was highly valued. ,Lami {Entretiens, 1684, p. 188) thought 
it almost the only encyclopaedia which did not deserve to be 
despised. Alsted’s learning was very various, and his reading 
was very extensive and diversified. He gives few references, 
and Thomuius charges him with plagiarism, as he often copies 
literally without any acknowledgment. He wrote not long 
before the appearance of encyclopaedias in modem languages 
superseded his own and other Latin books, and but a short 
time before the alphabetical arrangement began to prevail over 
the methodical. Ilis book was reprinted, Lugduni, 1649, fol. 
4 vols., 2608 pages. 

Jean de Magnon, historiographer to the king of France, 
un^rtook to write an encyclopaedia in French heroic verse, 
which was to fill ten volumes of 20,000 lines each, and to render 
libraries merely a useless ornament. But he did not live to 
finish it, as he was killed at night by robbers on the Pont Neuf 
in Paris, in April 1662. The part he left was printed as La 
Science universelle, Paris, 1663, fol., 348 pages,—10 books 
containing about ii.ooo lines. ’They begin with the nature of 
God, and end with the history of the fall of man. His verses, 
say Chaudon and Delandine, are perhaps the most nerveless, 
incorrect, obscure and flat in French poetry; vet the author 
had been the friend of Moli^re, and had acted with him in comedy. 

Louis Mordri (bom on the 25th of March 1643 at Bargemont, in 
the diocese of Frejus, died on the roth of July 1680 at Paris) 
wrote a dictionary of history, genealogy and biography, Le 
Grand Dictionnaire hisiortque, ou le melange curirux de Vhistoire 
sacree et profane, Lyons, 1674, fol. He began a second edition 
on a larger scale, published at Lyons in i68r, in two volumes 
folio ; the sixth edition was edited by Jean le Clerc, Amsterdam, 
1691, fol. 4 vols.; the twentieth and last edition, Paris, 1759, 
fol. 10 vols. Mordri’s dictionary, still very useful, was of 
great value and importance, although not the first of the kind. 
It superseded the veiy inferior compilation of Juignd-Broissinere, 
Dictionnaire theologique, histarique, poetique, cosmographique, 
et ckrotudogique,’Paris, 1644, 4to ; Rouen, 1668, &c.,—a transla¬ 
tion, with additions, of the Diclionarium hisloricum, geographi- 
cum, et pcieticum of Charles Estienne, published in 1553,4l'0> and 
often afterwards. As such a work was much wanted, Juigne’s 
book went through twelve editions in less than thirty years, 
notwithstanding its want of crilicism, errors, anachronisms, 
defects and inferior style. 

Johann Jacob Hofmann (bom on the nth of September 1635, 
died on the 10th of March 1706), son of a schoolmaster at Basel, 
which he is said never to have left, and where he was professor 
of Greek and History, wrote Lexicon universale hisioruo~ 
geographico - chronologico - poetico - philologicum, Basileae, 1677, 
fol. 2 vols., 1823 pages, a dictionary of history, biography, 
geography, genealogies of princely families, chronology, mytho¬ 
logy and philology. At the end is Nomenclator Mi^dyAwTros, an 
index of names of places, people, &c., in many languages, care¬ 
fully collected, and explained in Latin, filling no pages; with 
an index of subjects not formmg separate articles, occupying 
.14 pages. In 1683 he published a continuation in 2 vols. fol., 
22Q3 pages, containing, besides additions to the subjects given 
in his lexicon, the history of animals, plants, stones, metals, 
elements, stars, and especially of man and his affairs, arts, 
honours, laws, magic, music, rites and a vast numte of 
other subjects. In 1698 he published a second edition, Lugduni 
Batavorum, fol. 4 vols., 3742 pages, incorporating the continua¬ 
tion with additions. From the great extent of his plan, many 
arricles, especiallv in history, are superficial and faulty. 

Etienne Chauvin was born at Nismes on the i8th of April 
1640. He fled to Rotterdam on the revocation of the edict of 
Na,ntes, and in 1688 supplied Bayle’s place in his lectures on 
philosophy. In 1695 he was invited by the elector of Branden¬ 
burg to go as professor of philosophy to Berlin, where he became 
the representative of the Cartesian philosophy, and died on the < 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a fnaster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
/•wi”"” ^®y for m*utual rights m cases of 

personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^cement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy against the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde¬ 
pendently of modem legislation: see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the .system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either him.self see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent .servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master is responsible for the negligence of 
Common j^jj. ggrvant acting in the course of his employment; 

but, from about the middle of the 19th century,, it 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica¬ 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent servant must he acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade; all engaged in one business, from the 
manage- to Uie apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ¬ 
ment. bn the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same comply are probably not in common employ¬ 
ment while navigating their respective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it, including 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if the relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and botb..are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases oqt of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro¬ 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless the servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of tlie master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non lit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understanding 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the ri.sk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
ha.s been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell's Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So long as industry was con¬ 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked wiA his men, 
or was him.self the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of tlie scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modem industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist us regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant injured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the oases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menid servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged in manual 
labour ... has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the Mt depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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Hie first was Reaks Staats Zeitungs* mid Cnmmati&ns^Lexiam, 
Leipzig, 1704,8vosecond editiwi, 1706, 947 pages; at the end 
a register of arms> and indexes of Latin and French words; 
fifth edition, 1711; fifteenth edition 17,35, 1119 pages. The 
thirty-first edition was edited and enlarged by F. A. Riider, and 
published by Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1824-1828, 8vo, 4 vols., 3088 
pages. It was translated into Hungarian Iw Fejer, Pesten, 
1816,8vo, 5 vob., 2958 pages. The second, published as a supple¬ 
ment, was Curieuses und reales Natter- KunsI- Berg- Gewerb- tend 
Handlmgs-Lexietm, Leipzig, 1712, 8vo, 788 pages, frequently 
reprinted to 179a. The first relates to the political state of thV 
world, as religion, orders, states, rivers, towns, castles, mountains, 
genealogy, war, ships; the second to nature, science, art and 
commerce. They were the work of many authors, of whom 
Paul Jacob Marpurger, a celebrated and voluminous writer on 
trade and coMimerce, bom at Nuremberg on the 27th of June 
1656, was an extensive contributor, and is the only one named 
by Hiibner. 

Johann Theodor Jablonski, who was born at Danzig on the 
15th of December 1654, apirointed secretary to the newly 
founded Prussian Academy in 1700, when he went to Berlin, 
where he died on the 28th of April 1731, published AUgemeines 
Lexicon der Kiinste und Wissenschafien, Leipzig, 1721, 4to, a 
short but excellent encyclopaedia still valued in Germany. It 
does not include theology, history, geography, biography and 
genealogy. He not only names his authorities, but gives a list 
of their works. A new edition in 1748 was increased one-third 
to 1508 pages. An improved edition, Kdnigsberg and Leipzig, 
1767,4to, 2 vols., 1852 pages, was edited by J. J. Schwabe, public 
teacher of philosophy at Leipzig. 

Ephraim Chambers {q.v.) published his Cyclopaedia; or an 
Vniversal Dictionary of Art and Sciences, containing an Explication 
of the Terms and an Account of the Things Signified thereby in the 
seeeral ArU, Liberal and Mechanical, and the several Sciences, 
Human and Divine, London, 1728, fob 2 vols. The dedication 
to the king is dated October 15,1727. Chambers endeavoured 
to connect the scattered articles relating to each subject by a 
system of references, and to consider “ the several matters, not 
only in themselves, but relatively, or as they respect each other ; 
both to treat them as so many wholes and as so many parts of 
some greater whole.” Under each article he refers to the subject 
to which it belongs, and also to its subordinate parts; thus 
Copyhold has a reference to Tenure, of which it is a particular 
kind, and other references to Rolls, Custom, Manor, Fine, Charter- 
land and Freehold. In his preface he gives an “ analysis of the 
divisions of knowledge,” 47 in number, with classed lists of the 
articles belonging to each, intended to serve as table of contents 
and also as a rubric or directory indicating the order in which 
the articles should be read. But it does so very imperfectly, as 
the lists are curtailed by many et caeteras ; thus 19 occur in a 
list of 119 artides under Anatomy, which has nearly 2200 artides 
in Rees’s index. He omits etymologies unless “ they appeared 
of some significance ” ; he gives only one grammatical form of 
each word, unless peculiar ideas are arbitrarily attached to 
different forms, as precipitate, precipitant, precipitation, when 
each has an artide; and he omits complex ideas generally 
known, and thus “ gets free of a vast load of plebeian words.” 
His work, he sa)-®, is a collection, not the produce of one man’s 
wit, for that would go but a little way, but of the whole common- 
we^th of learning. “ Nobody that fell in my way has been 
spared, antient or modem, foreign nor domestic, Christian or 
Jew nor heathen.” To the subjects given by Harris he adds 
theology, metaphysics, ethics, politics, logic, grammar, rhetoric 
and portry, but excludes history, biography, genealogy, 
geography and dironology, except their technical parts. A 
second edition appeared in 1738, fol. 2 vols., 2466 pages, “ re- 
toudied and ametded in a thousand places.” A few ancles are 
added and some others enlarged, but he was prevented from 
doing more because “ the booksellers were alarmed with a bill 
in parliament containing a clause to oblige the publishers of all 
improved editions of books to print their improvements 
separatdy.” The bill alter passing the Commons was unex¬ 


pectedly thrown oat by the Lords; but fearing that it might 
be revived, the booksellers thought it best to retreat though 
more tlrnn twenty sheets had been printed. Five other editions 
were published in London, 1739 to 1751-1752, besides one in 
Dublin, 1742, all in 2 vols. fol. An Italian translation, Venezia, 
174871749. 4to, 9 vols.,'was the first complete Italian encyclo¬ 
paedia. When Chambers was in France in 1739 he rejected very 
favourable proposals to publish an edition there dedicated to 
Louis XV. His work was judiciously, honestly and carefully 
done, and long maintained its popularity. But it had many 
defects and omissions, as he was well aware ; and at his death, 
on the 15th of May 1740, he had collected and arranged materials 
for seven new volumes. John Lewis Scott was employed by 
the booksellers to select such articles as were fit for the press 
and to supply others. He is said to have done this very efficiently 
until appointed sub-preceptor to the prince of Wales and Prince 
Edward. His task was entrusted to Dr (afterwards called .Sir 
Jolm) Hill, who performed it very hastily, and with character¬ 
istic carelessness and self-sufficiency, copying freely from his 
own writings. The Supplement was published in London, 1753, 
fol. 2 vote., 3307 pages and r2 plates. As Hill was a botanist, 
ihe botanical part, which hud been very defective in the 
Cyclopaedia, was the best. 

Abraham Rees (i743-t825), a famous Nonconformist minister, 
published a revised and enlarged edition, “ with the supplement 
and modern improvements incorporated in one alphabet,” 
London, iqjS-xqHH, fol. 2 vols., 5010 pages (but not paginated), 
150 plates. It was published in 4t8 numbers at 6d. each. Rees 
says that he has added more than 4400 new articles. At the end 
he gives an index of articles, classed imder 100 heads, numbering 
about 57,000 and filling 80 pages. The heads, with 39 cross 
references, are arranged alphabetically. Subsequently there 
were reprints. 

One of the largest and most comprehensive encyclopaedias 
was undertaken and in a great measure completed by Johann 
Heinrich Zedler, a bookseller of Leipzig, who was born at Breslau 
7th January 1706, mi^e a Prussian commerzienrath in 1731, 
and died at Leipzig in 1760,— Grosses voUstandiges Universal 
Lexicon Aider Wtssenschafien und Kiitiste welche bishero dutch 
menscUichen V erstand und W its erf unden und verbessert warden, 
Halle and Leipzig, 1732-1750, fol. 64 vols., 64,309 pages ; and 
Nblhige Supfdemente, ib. 1751-1754, vols. i. to iv., A to Caq, 
3016 pages. The columns, two in a page, are numbered, varying 
from 1356 in vol. li. to 2588 in vol. xlix. Each volume has a 
dedication, with a portrait. The first nine arc the emperor, 
the kings of Prussia and Poland, the empress of Russia, and the 
kings of England, France, Poland, Denmark and Sweden. The 
dedications, of which two are in verse, and all are signed by 
Zedler, ornount to 459 pages. The supplement has no dedications 
or portraits. The preface to the first volume of the work is by 
Johann Peter von Ludewig, chancellor of the university of Halle 
(born isth August 1690, died 6th September 1743). Nine 
editors were employed, whom Ludew^t compares to tlie nine 
muses; and the whole of each subject was entrusted to the 
same ^rson, that all its parts might be uniformly treated. 
Carl Gunther Ludovici (bom at Leipzig 7th August 1707, public 
teacher of philosophy there from 173.1, died 3rd July 1778) 
edited the work from vol. xix., beginning the letter M, and 
published in 1739, to the end, and also the supplement. The 
work was published by subscription. Johann Heinrich Wolff, an 
eminent merchant and shopkeeper in Leipzig, bom there on the 
29th of April 1690, came to Zedler’s assistance by advancing 
the ftmds for expenses and becoming answerable for the 
subscriptions, and spared no cost that the work might be com¬ 
plete. Zedler very tmly says, in his preface to vol. xviii., tliat 
his Universal Lexicon was a woric such as no time and no nation 
could show, and both in its plan and execution it is much more 
comprehensive and complete than any previous encyclopaedia. 
Colleges, says Ludewig, where all sciences are taught and studted, 
are on that account called universities, and their teaching is 
called stadium universale; but the Universal Lexicon contains 
not only what they teach in theology, jurisprudence, medicine, 
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philosophy, history, mathematics, &c., but also many other 
things belonging to courts, chanceries, hunting, forests, war and 
peace, and to artists, artisans, housekeepers and merchants 
Hot thought of in colleges. Its plan embraces not only history, 
geography and biography, but also genealogy, topography, 
and from vol. xviii., publi^ed in »738,»iives of illustrious living 
persons. Zedlcr inquires why death alone should moke a deserv- 
mg man capable of having his services and worthy deeds made 
known to the world in ):^int. The lives of the dead, he says, 
are to be found in books, but those of the living are not to be 
met with anywhere, and would often be more useful if known. 
In consequence of this preface, many lives and genealogies were 
sent to him for publication. Cross references generally give not 
only the article referred to, but also the volume and column, 
and, when necessary, such brief information as may distinguish 
the word referred to from others similar but of different meaning. 
Lists of authorities, often long, exact and valuable are frequently 
appended to the articles. This work, which is well and carefully 
compiled, and very trustworthy, is still a most valuable book 
of reference on many subjects, especially topography, genealogy 
and biography. The genealogies and family histories are ex¬ 
cellent, and many particulars are given of the lives and works 
of authors not easily found elsewhere. 

A work on a new plan was publislied by Dennis de Coetlogon, 
a Frenchman naturalized in England, who styled himself 
“ Knight of St Lazarc, M.D., and member of the Royal Academy 
of Angers ”— An Unimrsal History of Arts and Sciences, London, 
1745, fol. 2 vols., 2529 pages, 33 plates and ibi .articles arranged 
alphabetically. He “ endeavours to render each treatise an 
complete as possible, avoiding above all things needless repeti¬ 
tions, and never puzzling the reader with the least reference.” 
Theology is divided into several treatises; Philosophy into 
Ethicks, Logick and Mctaphysick, each under its letter; and 
Physick is subdivided into Anatomy, Botany, Geography, 
Geometry, &c. Military Art is divided into Army, l•'orli^ication, 
Gunnery. The royal licence is dated i3lh March 1740-1741, 
the dedication is to the duke of Gisors, the pages are numbered, 
tliere is an appendix of 35 pages of astronomical tables, and the 
two indexes, one to each volume, fill 69 pages, and contain about 
9000 subjects. The type is large and llie style diffuse, but the 
subject matter is somel iines curious. The author says that his 
work is the only one of the kind, and that he wrote out with his 
own hand every line, even the index. But notwithstanding the 
novelty of his plan, his work docs not seem ever to have been 
popular. 

Gianfrancesco Pivati, born at Padua in 1689, died at Venice 
in 1764, siuTciary of the Academy of Sciunce.s at Venice, who 
had published in 1744 a 4to volume containing a Dizionario 
universale, Wirote Nuvvo dizionario scientifiro e curioso sacro- 
profano, Venezia, 1746-1751, fol. 10 vols., 7791 pages, 597 plates. 
It is a general encyclopaedia, including geography, but not 
history or biography. He gives frequent references to his 
authorities and much curious information. His preliminary 
discourse (80 pages) contains a history of the several sciences 
from mathematics to geography. The book was published by 
subscription, and at tlie end of the last volume is a Catalago dei 
Signori Assoeiati, 252 in number, who took 266 copies. It is 
also remarkable for the number of its plates, which arc engraved 
on copper. In each volume they are placed together at the end, 
and are preceded by an explanatory index of subjects referring 
to the plates and to the articles they illustrate. 

One of the greatest and most remarkable literary enterprises 
of the 18th century, the famous French Encyclopedic, originated 
in a French translation of Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, 
begun in 1743 and finished in 1745 by John Mills, an Englishman 
resident in ftance, assisted by Gottfned Sellius, a very learned 
native of Danzig, who, after being a professor at Halle and 
Gottingen, and residing in Holland, had settled in Paris. They 
applied to Lebreton, the king’s printer, to publish the work, 
to fulfil the formalities required by French law, with which, as 
foreigners, they were not acquainted, and to solicit a rwal 
privilege. This he obtained, but in his oiyn name alone. Mills j 
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I complained so loudly and bitterly of this deception that Ldbreton 
had to acknowledge formally that the privilege belonged en 
toute propriite to John Mills. But, as he again took care not to 
oequamt Mills with the necessary legal formalities, this title 
soon became invalid. Mills then agreed to grant him part of his 
privilege, «id in May 1745 the work was announced as Encyclo¬ 
pedic ou dictionnaire universel des arts et des sciences, folio, 
four volumes of 250 to 260 sheets each, with a fifth of at least 
120 plates, and a vocabulary or list of articles in French, I.atin, 
German, Italian and Spanish, with other lists for each language 
explained in French, so that foreigners might easily find any 
article wanted. It was to be published by sitbscripiion at 135 
livres, but for large paper copies 200 livres, the firet volume 
to be delivered in June 1746, and the two la.st at the end of 1748. 
The subscription list, which was considerable, closed on the 31st 
of December 1745. M ills demanded an account, which Lebreton, 
who had again omitted certain formalities, insultingly refused. 
Mills brought an action against him, but before it was decided 
I^ebreton procured the revocation of the privilege as informal, 
and obtained another for himself dated the 21st of January 
1746. Thus, for unwittingly contravening regulations with which 
his unscrupulous publisher ought to have made him acquainted. 
Mills was despoiled of the work he had both planned and executed, 
and had to return to England. Jean Paul de Gua de Malves, 
professor of philosophy in the college of France (bom at Gircas- 
sonne in 3713, died on the j 5th of June 1785), was then engaged 
as editor merely to correct errors and add new discoveries. 
But he proposed a thorough revision, and obtained the assistance 
of many learned men and artists, among whom Desessarts 
names Louis, Condillac, d’Alemlwrt and Diderot. But the 
publishers did not think his reputation high enough to ensure 
success, withheld their confidence, and often opposed his plans 
as too expensive. Tired at last of disputes, and too easily 
offended, de Gua res%ned the editorship. The publishers, wIjo 
had already made heavy advances, offered it to Diderot, who 
was probably recommended to them by his very well received 
Dictionnaire universel de medicine, Paris, 1746-1748, fol. 6 vols., 
published by Briasson, David and Durand, with notes and 
additions by Julien Busson, doctor regent of the faculty of 
mcf licine of Paris. 1 1 was a translation, made with the assistance 
of Eidous and Toussaint, of the celebrated work of Dr Robert 
James, inventor of the fever powders, A Medicinal Dictionary, 
London, 1743-1745, fol. 3 vols., 3275 pages and 98 plates,' 
comprising a history of drugs, with chemistry^, botany and 
natural history so far as they relate to medicine, and with aa 
historical preface of 99 pages (in the; translation 136). The 
proposed work was to have been similar in cliaracter. De 
Gua’s papers were handed over to Diderot in great confusion. 
He soon persuaded the publislicrs to undertake a far more originid 
and comprehensive work. His friend d’Alembert undertook to 
edit the mathematics. Other subjects were allotted to 21 con¬ 
tributors, each of whom received the articles on tiiis subject 
in Mills’ translation to serve as a basis for his work. But tiiey 
were in most cases so liadly composed and translated, so full 
of errors and omissions, that they were not used. The contribu¬ 
tions were to be finished in three months, hut none was ready 
in time, except Music by Rousseau, which he admits was hastily 
and badly done. Diderot was imprisoned at Vincennes, on tlie 
29th of July 1749, for his Lettre sur Us aveugles. He was closely 
confined for 28 days, and was then for three months and ten 
days a prisoner on parole in the castle. This did not stop the 
printing, though it caused delay. The prospectus by Diderot 
appeared in November 1750. The worl: was to form 8 vols. 
fob, with at least 600 plates. The first volume was published 
in July 1751, and delivered to the subscribers in August. The 
second appeared in January 1752. An arret of the council, 
9lh of February, suppressed both volumes as injurious to the 
king’s authority and to religion. Malesherbes, director-general 
of the Librairie, stopped the Issue of volume ii., 9th of February, 
and on the 2i6t went with a Uttre de cachet to Lebreton’s to 
seize the plates and the MSS., but did not find, says Barbier, 
even those of volume iii., us they had been taken to his own 
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house by Diderot and one of the publishers. The Jesuits tried 
to continue the work, but in vain. It was less easy, says Grimm, 
than to ruin philosophers. The Diciimnaire dt Trivoux pro¬ 
nounced the completion of the Encydopedie impossible, and 
the project ridiculous (5th edition, 1752, iii. 750). The govern¬ 
ment had to request the editors to resume the work as one 
honourable to the, nation. The marquis d’Argenson writes, 
7th of May 1752, that Mme de Pompadour had been urging 
them to proceed, and at the end of June he reports them as 
again at work. Volume iii., rather improved by the delay, 
appeared in October 1753; and volume vii., completing G, in 
November 1737. The clamours against the work soon recom¬ 
menced. D’Alembert retired in January 1758, weary of .sermons, 
satires and intolerant and absurd censors. The parlement of 
Paris, by an arrit, 23rd of January 1759, stopped the sale and 
distribution of the Efuyclopedie, Helvctius’s De 1 ’Esprit, and six 
other books; and by an arrii, 6th February, ordered them all 
to be burnt, but referred the Encyclopedic for examination to a 
commission of nine. An arret du conseil, 7th of March, revoked 
the privilege of 1746, and stopped the printing. Volume viii. 
was then in the press. Malesherbes warned Diderot that he 
would have his papers seized next day; and when Diderot said 
he could not make a selection, or find a place of safety at such 
short notice, Malesherbes said, “ Send them to me, they will 
not look for them there.” This, according to Mme de Vandeul, 
Diderot’s daughter, was done with perfect success. In the 
article Pardonner Diderot refers to these persecutions, and says, 
“ In the space of some months we have seen our honour, fortune, 
liberty and life imperilled.” Malesherbes, Choiseul and Mme 
de Pompadour protected the work; Diderot obtained private 
permission to go on printing, but with a strict charge not to 
publish any part until the whole was finished. The Jesuits were 
condemned by the parlement of Paris in 1762, and by the 
king in November t764. Volume i. of plates appeared in 1762, 
and volumes viii. to xvii., ten volumes of text, 9408 pmges, com¬ 
pleting the work, with the 4th volume of plates in 1765, when 
there were 4250 subscribers. The work circulated freely in the 
provinces and in foreign countries, and was secretly distributed 
in Paris and Versailles. The general assembly of the cleigy, on 
the 20th of June 1765, approved articles in which it was con¬ 
demned, and on the 27th of September adopted a memoire to 
be presented to the king. They were forbidden to publish their 
acts which favoured the Jesuits, but Lebreton was required to 
give a list of his subscribers, and was put into the Bastille for 
eight days in 1766. A royal order was sent to the subscribers 
to deliver their copies to the lieutenant of police. Voltaire in 
1774 relates that, at a petit souper of the king at Trianon, there 
was a debate on the composition of gunpowder. Mme de 
Pompadour said she did not know how her rouge or her silk 
stockings were made. The due de la Valliere regretted that 
the king had confiscated their encyclopaedias, which could 
decide everything. The king said he had been told that the 
work was most dangerous, but as he wished to judge for himself, 
he sent for a copy. Three servants with difficulty brought in 
the 21 volumes. The company found everything they looked 
for, and the king allowed the confiscated copies to be returned. 
Mme de Pompadour died on the 15th of April 1764. Lebreton 
had half of the property in the work, and Durand, David and 
Briasson had the rest. Lebreton, who had the largest printing 
office in Paris, employed 50 workmen in printing the last ten 
volumes. He had the articles set in type exactly as the authors 
sent them in, and when Diderot had corrected the last proof of 
each sheet, he and his foreman, hastily, secretly and by night, 
unknown to his partners in the work, cut out whatever seemed 
to them daring, or likely to give offence, mutilated most of the 
best articles without any regard to the consecutiveness of what 
was left, and burnt the manuscript as they proceeded. The 
printing of the work was nearly finished when Diderot, having 
to consult one of his great philosophical articles in the letter S, 
found it entirely mutilafe^. ’ He was confounded, says Grimm, 
ai discovering Ae atrocity of the printer; all the best articles 
were in the same confusion. This discovery put him into a 


state of frenzy and despair from rage and grief. His daughter 
never heard him speak coolly on the subject, and after twenty 
years it still made him ang.sy. He believ^ that every one knew 
as well as he did what was wanting in each article, but in fact 
the mutilation was not perceived even by the authors, and for 
many years was known kO few persons. Diderot at first refused 
to correct the remaining proofs, or to do more than write the 
explanations of the plates. He required, according to Mme de 
Vandeul, that a copy, now at St Petersburg with his library, 
should be printed with columns in which all was restored. The 
mutilations began as far back as the article Intendant. But 
how far, says Rosenkranz, this murderous, incredible and 
infamous operation was carried cannot now be exactly ascer¬ 
tained. Diderot’s articles, not including those on arts and 
trades, were reprinted in Naigeon’s edition (Paris, 1821, 8vo, 
22 vols.). They fill 4132 p>ages, and number 1139, of which 
6oi were written for the last ten volumes. They are on very 
many subjects, but principally on grammar, history, morality, 
philosophy, literature and metaphysics. As a contributor, his 
special department of the work was philosophy, and arts and 
trades. He passed whole days in workshops, and began by 
examining a machine carefully, then he had it taken to pieces 
and put together again, then he watched it at work, and lastly 
worked it himself. He thus learned to use such complicated 
machines as tlie stocking and cut velvet looms. He at first 
received 1200 livres a year as editor, but afterwards 2500 livres 
a volume, besides a final sum of 20,000 livres. Although after 
his engagement he did not suffer from poverty as he had done 
before, he was obliged to sell his library in order to provide for 
his daughter. De Jaucourt spared neither time, trouble nor 
expense in perfecting the work, for which he received nothing, 
and he employed several secretaries at it for ten years. To pay 
them he had to sell his house in Paris, which Lebreton bought 
with the profits derived from De Jaucourt’s work. All the 
publishers made large fortunes; their expenses amounted to 
1,158,000 livres and their profits to 2,162,000. D’Alembert’s 
“ Discours Preliminaire,” 45 pages, written in 1750, prefixed 
to the first volume, and delivered before the French Academy 
on his reception on the 19th of December 1754, consists of a 
systematic arrangement of the various branches of knowledge, 
and an account of their progress since their revival. His system, 
chiefly taken from Bacon, divides them into three classes, 
under memory, reason and imagination. Arts and trades are 
placed under natural history, superstition and magic under 
science de Dieu, and orthography and heraldry under logic. 
The literary world is divided into three corresponding classes 
— erudits, philosophcs and beaux esprits. As in Ephraim 
Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, history and biography were excluded, 
except incidentally ; thus Aristotle’s life is given in the article 
Aristotelisme, The science to which an article belongs is gener¬ 
ally named at the beginning of it, references are given to other 
articles, and the authors’ names are marked by initials, of which 
lists are given in the earlier volumes, but sometimes their names 
are subscribed in full. Articles by Diderot have no mark, and 
those inserted by him as editor have an asterisk prefixed. Among 
the contributors were Voltaire, Euler, Marmontel, Montesquieu, 
D’Anville, D’Holbach and Turgot, the leader of the new school 
of economists which made its first appearance in the pages of 
the Encyclopedic. Louis wrote the surgery, Daubenton natural 
history, Eidous heraldry and art, Toussaint jurisprudence, and 
Condamine articles on ^uth America. 

No encyclopaeJia perhaps has been of such political importance, 
or has occupied .so conspicuous a place in the civu and litcraiy history 
of its century. It sought not only to give information, but to guide 
opinion. It was, as Rosenkranz says {Diderot, i. i.'i7), tlieistic and 
heretical. It was opposed to the church, then all-powerful in France, 
and it treated dogma historically. It was, as Desnoiresterres says 
{Voltaire, v. 164), a war machine ; as it progressed, its attacks both 
on the church and the still more despotic government, as weH as on 
Christianity itself, became bolder and more undisguised, and it was 
met by opposition and persecution unparalleled in the history of 
encyclopaedias. Its execution is very unequal, and its articles of 
very different value. It was not constructed on a regular plan, or 
subjected to sufficient supervision; articles were sent in by the 
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philosophy, history, mathematics, &c., but also many other 
things belonging to courts, chanceries, hunting, forests, war and 
peace, and to artists, artisans, housekeepers and merchants 
Hot thought of in colleges. Its plan embraces not only history, 
geography and biography, but also genealogy, topography, 
and from vol. xviii., publi^ed in »738,»iives of illustrious living 
persons. Zedlcr inquires why death alone should moke a deserv- 
mg man capable of having his services and worthy deeds made 
known to the world in ):^int. The lives of the dead, he says, 
are to be found in books, but those of the living are not to be 
met with anywhere, and would often be more useful if known. 
In consequence of this preface, many lives and genealogies were 
sent to him for publication. Cross references generally give not 
only the article referred to, but also the volume and column, 
and, when necessary, such brief information as may distinguish 
the word referred to from others similar but of different meaning. 
Lists of authorities, often long, exact and valuable are frequently 
appended to the articles. This work, which is well and carefully 
compiled, and very trustworthy, is still a most valuable book 
of reference on many subjects, especially topography, genealogy 
and biography. The genealogies and family histories are ex¬ 
cellent, and many particulars are given of the lives and works 
of authors not easily found elsewhere. 

A work on a new plan was publislied by Dennis de Coetlogon, 
a Frenchman naturalized in England, who styled himself 
“ Knight of St Lazarc, M.D., and member of the Royal Academy 
of Angers ”— An Unimrsal History of Arts and Sciences, London, 
1745, fol. 2 vols., 2529 pages, 33 plates and ibi .articles arranged 
alphabetically. He “ endeavours to render each treatise an 
complete as possible, avoiding above all things needless repeti¬ 
tions, and never puzzling the reader with the least reference.” 
Theology is divided into several treatises; Philosophy into 
Ethicks, Logick and Mctaphysick, each under its letter; and 
Physick is subdivided into Anatomy, Botany, Geography, 
Geometry, &c. Military Art is divided into Army, l•'orli^ication, 
Gunnery. The royal licence is dated i3lh March 1740-1741, 
the dedication is to the duke of Gisors, the pages are numbered, 
tliere is an appendix of 35 pages of astronomical tables, and the 
two indexes, one to each volume, fill 69 pages, and contain about 
9000 subjects. The type is large and llie style diffuse, but the 
subject matter is somel iines curious. The author says that his 
work is the only one of the kind, and that he wrote out with his 
own hand every line, even the index. But notwithstanding the 
novelty of his plan, his work docs not seem ever to have been 
popular. 

Gianfrancesco Pivati, born at Padua in 1689, died at Venice 
in 1764, siuTciary of the Academy of Sciunce.s at Venice, who 
had published in 1744 a 4to volume containing a Dizionario 
universale, Wirote Nuvvo dizionario scientifiro e curioso sacro- 
profano, Venezia, 1746-1751, fol. 10 vols., 7791 pages, 597 plates. 
It is a general encyclopaedia, including geography, but not 
history or biography. He gives frequent references to his 
authorities and much curious information. His preliminary 
discourse (80 pages) contains a history of the several sciences 
from mathematics to geography. The book was published by 
subscription, and at tlie end of the last volume is a Catalago dei 
Signori Assoeiati, 252 in number, who took 266 copies. It is 
also remarkable for the number of its plates, which arc engraved 
on copper. In each volume they are placed together at the end, 
and are preceded by an explanatory index of subjects referring 
to the plates and to the articles they illustrate. 

One of the greatest and most remarkable literary enterprises 
of the 18th century, the famous French Encyclopedic, originated 
in a French translation of Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, 
begun in 1743 and finished in 1745 by John Mills, an Englishman 
resident in ftance, assisted by Gottfned Sellius, a very learned 
native of Danzig, who, after being a professor at Halle and 
Gottingen, and residing in Holland, had settled in Paris. They 
applied to Lebreton, the king’s printer, to publish the work, 
to fulfil the formalities required by French law, with which, as 
foreigners, they were not acquainted, and to solicit a rwal 
privilege. This he obtained, but in his oiyn name alone. Mills j 
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I complained so loudly and bitterly of this deception that Ldbreton 
had to acknowledge formally that the privilege belonged en 
toute propriite to John Mills. But, as he again took care not to 
oequamt Mills with the necessary legal formalities, this title 
soon became invalid. Mills then agreed to grant him part of his 
privilege, «id in May 1745 the work was announced as Encyclo¬ 
pedic ou dictionnaire universel des arts et des sciences, folio, 
four volumes of 250 to 260 sheets each, with a fifth of at least 
120 plates, and a vocabulary or list of articles in French, I.atin, 
German, Italian and Spanish, with other lists for each language 
explained in French, so that foreigners might easily find any 
article wanted. It was to be published by sitbscripiion at 135 
livres, but for large paper copies 200 livres, the firet volume 
to be delivered in June 1746, and the two la.st at the end of 1748. 
The subscription list, which was considerable, closed on the 31st 
of December 1745. M ills demanded an account, which Lebreton, 
who had again omitted certain formalities, insultingly refused. 
Mills brought an action against him, but before it was decided 
I^ebreton procured the revocation of the privilege as informal, 
and obtained another for himself dated the 21st of January 
1746. Thus, for unwittingly contravening regulations with which 
his unscrupulous publisher ought to have made him acquainted. 
Mills was despoiled of the work he had both planned and executed, 
and had to return to England. Jean Paul de Gua de Malves, 
professor of philosophy in the college of France (bom at Gircas- 
sonne in 3713, died on the j 5th of June 1785), was then engaged 
as editor merely to correct errors and add new discoveries. 
But he proposed a thorough revision, and obtained the assistance 
of many learned men and artists, among whom Desessarts 
names Louis, Condillac, d’Alemlwrt and Diderot. But the 
publishers did not think his reputation high enough to ensure 
success, withheld their confidence, and often opposed his plans 
as too expensive. Tired at last of disputes, and too easily 
offended, de Gua res%ned the editorship. The publishers, wIjo 
had already made heavy advances, offered it to Diderot, who 
was probably recommended to them by his very well received 
Dictionnaire universel de medicine, Paris, 1746-1748, fol. 6 vols., 
published by Briasson, David and Durand, with notes and 
additions by Julien Busson, doctor regent of the faculty of 
mcf licine of Paris. 1 1 was a translation, made with the assistance 
of Eidous and Toussaint, of the celebrated work of Dr Robert 
James, inventor of the fever powders, A Medicinal Dictionary, 
London, 1743-1745, fol. 3 vols., 3275 pages and 98 plates,' 
comprising a history of drugs, with chemistry^, botany and 
natural history so far as they relate to medicine, and with aa 
historical preface of 99 pages (in the; translation 136). The 
proposed work was to have been similar in cliaracter. De 
Gua’s papers were handed over to Diderot in great confusion. 
He soon persuaded the publislicrs to undertake a far more originid 
and comprehensive work. His friend d’Alembert undertook to 
edit the mathematics. Other subjects were allotted to 21 con¬ 
tributors, each of whom received the articles on tiiis subject 
in Mills’ translation to serve as a basis for his work. But tiiey 
were in most cases so liadly composed and translated, so full 
of errors and omissions, that they were not used. The contribu¬ 
tions were to be finished in three months, hut none was ready 
in time, except Music by Rousseau, which he admits was hastily 
and badly done. Diderot was imprisoned at Vincennes, on tlie 
29th of July 1749, for his Lettre sur Us aveugles. He was closely 
confined for 28 days, and was then for three months and ten 
days a prisoner on parole in the castle. This did not stop the 
printing, though it caused delay. The prospectus by Diderot 
appeared in November 1750. The worl: was to form 8 vols. 
fob, with at least 600 plates. The first volume was published 
in July 1751, and delivered to the subscribers in August. The 
second appeared in January 1752. An arret of the council, 
9lh of February, suppressed both volumes as injurious to the 
king’s authority and to religion. Malesherbes, director-general 
of the Librairie, stopped the Issue of volume ii., 9th of February, 
and on the 2i6t went with a Uttre de cachet to Lebreton’s to 
seize the plates and the MSS., but did not find, says Barbier, 
even those of volume iii., us they had been taken to his own 
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with page 9200, but 295 pages are inserted in various places, 
and page 7099 is followed by 8000. The number and length 
of the articles were much increased, 72 have cross headings, and 
more than 150 others may be classed as long articles. At the 
end is an appendix (“ Abatement ” to “ Wood ”) of 200 pages, 
containing, under the heading Botanical Table, a list of the 931 
genera included in the 58 natural orders of Linnaeus, and followed 
by a list of 526 books, said to have been the principal authorities 
used. All the maps are placed together under the article 
“Geography" (195 pages). Most of the long articles have 
numbered margin^ titles; " Scotland,” 84 pages, has 837. 
“ Medicine,” 309 pages, and “ Pharmacy ’’ have each an index. 
The plan of the work was enlarged by the addition of history 
and biography, which encyclopaedias in general had long omitted. 
“ From the time of second edition of this work, every cyclo¬ 
paedia of note, in England and elsewhere, has been a cyclopaedia, 
not solely of arts and sciences, but of the whole wide circle 
of general learnmg and miscellaneous information ” (Quarterly 
Review, cxiii. 362). Smellie was applied to by Bell to edit the 
second edition, and to take a share of one-third in the work; 
but he refused, because the other persons concerned in it, at the 
suggestion of “ a very distinguished nobleman of very high 
rank ” (said by Professor Napier to have been the duke of 
Buccleuch), insisted upon the introduction of a system of general 
biography which he considered inconsistent with the character 
of a dictionary of arts and sciences. James Tytler, M.A., seems 
to have been selected as the next most eligible compiler. His 
father, a man of extensive knowledge, was 53 years minister of 
Fearn in Forfarshire, and died in 1785. Tytler (outlawed by 
the High Court of Justiciary, 7th of January 1793, buried 
at Salem in Massachusetts on tlie nth of January 1804, aged 
fifty-eight) “ wrote,” says Watt, “ miuiy of the scientific treatises 
and histories, and almost all the minor articles ” (Bibliotheca 
Bril.). 

After about a year’s preparation, the Uiird edition was 
announced in 1787 ; the first numlier was published early in 
1788, and the first volume in October 1788. There were to be 
300 weekly nuraliors, price is. each, forming 30 parts at 10s. 6d. 
each, and 15 volumes, witii 360 plates. It was completed in 
1797 in 18 vols. 4to, containing 14,579 pages and 542 plates. 
Among the multifarious articles represented in the frontispiece, 
which was required by the traditional fashion of the period, is 
a balloon. The maps are, as in subsequent editions, distributed 
among the articles relating to the respective countries. It was 
edited by Colin Maefarquhar as far us the article “ Mysteries ” 
(by Dr Doig, vol. xii.), when he died, on the 2nd of April 1703, 
in his forty-eighth year, “ worn out,” says Constable, “ by 
fatigue and anxiety of mind.” His children's trustees and 
Andrew Bell requested George Gleig of Stirling (consecrated 
on the 30th of October 1808 assistant and successor to tlie bishop 
of Brechin), who had written about twelve articles, to edit the 
rest of the w»rit; “ and for the time, and the limited sum 
allowed him for the reward of contributors, his part in the 
work was considered very well done ” (Constable, ii. 312). 
Professor Robison was induced by Gleig to become a contributor. 
He first revised the article “ Optics,” and then wrote a series 
of articles on natural philosophy, which attracted great attention 
and were long highly esteemed by scientific men. The sub¬ 
editors were James Walker (Primus Scotiae Episcopus 27th of 
May 1837, died on the 5th of March 1841, aged seventy) until 
1795, then James Thomson, succeeded in November 1796 by 
his brother ’Thomas, afterwards professor of chembtry at Glasgow, 
who remained connected with the Encyclopaedia untU 1800. 
According to Kerr (Smdlie’s Life, i. 364-.t65), 10,000 copies 
were printed, and the profit to the proprietors was £42,000, 
besitfcs the payments for their respective work in the conduct 
of the publication as tradesmen,—Bell as engraver of all the 
plates, and Maefarquhar as sole printer. According to Constable 
(Memoirs, iL 322), the iimiression was be^un at 5000 copies, 
and conchided with a salenf 13,000. James Hunter, “ an active 
bookseller of no diaracter,” who had a shop in Middle Row, 
Holbom, sold the book to the trade, and on Jus failure Thomson 


Bonar, a wine merchant, who had married Bell’s daughter, 
became the seller of the book. He quarrelled with his father-in- 
law, who would not see him'for ten 3rears before his death in 1809, 
When the edition was completed, the copyright and remaining 
books were sold in order to wind up the concern, and “ the 
whole was purchased by Bell, who gave £132 copy, sold all the 
complete copies to the trade, printed up the odd volumes, and 
thus kept the work in the market for several years ” (Constable, 
ii. 312). 

The supplement of the third edition, printed for Thomson 
Bonar, and edited by Gleig, was published in 1801 in 2 vols. 
4to, containing 1624 pages and 50 copperplates engraved by 
D. Lizars. In the dedication to tiie king, dated Stirling, roth 
December 1800, Dr Gleig says; “The French EncyclopMie 
had been accused, and justly accused, of having disseminated 
far and wide the seeds of anarchy and atheism. If the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica shall in any degree counteract the tendency 
of that pestiferous work, even these two volumes will not be 
wholly unworthy of your Majesty’s attention.” Professor 
Robison added 19 articles to the series he had begun when the 
third edition was so far advanced. Professor Playfair assisted in 
“ Mathematics.” Dr Thomas Thomson wrote “ Chemistry,” 
“ Mineralogy ” and other articles, in which the use of symbols 
was for the first time introduced into chemistry; and these 
articles formed the first outline of his System of Chemistry, 
published at Edinburgh in 1802, 8vo, 4 vols.; the sixth edition, 
1821. 

Hie fourth edition, printed for Andrew Bell, was begun 
in 1800 or 1801, and finished in i8to in 20 vols. 4to, containing 
16,033 pages, with 581 plates en^aved by Bell. The dedication 
to the king, signed Andrew Bell, is dated Lauristoun, Edinburgh, 
1809. The preface is that of the third edition with the necessary 
alterations and additions in the latter part. No articles were 
reprinted from the supplement, as Bell had not the copyright. 
Professor Wallace’s articles on mathematics were much valued, 
and raised the scientific character of the work. Dr Thomas 
Thomson declined the editorship, and recommended Dr James 
Millar, afterwards editor of the Encyclopaedia Edinensis (died 
on the 13th of July 1827). He was fond of natural history and 
a good chembt, but, according to Constable, slow and dilatory 
and not well qualified. Andrew Bell died on the 10th of June 
1809, aged cighty-three, “ leaving,” says Constable, “ two sets 
of trustees, one literary to make the money, the other legal to 
lay it out after it was made.” The edition began with 1250 
copies and concluded at 4000, of which two-thirds passed through 
the hands of Con.stable’s firm. Early in 1804 Andrew Bell had 
offered Constable and his partner Hunter the copyright of the 
work, printing materials, &c., and aU that was then printed of 
the fourth edition, for £20,000. This offer was in agitation in 
March 1804, when the two partners were in London. On the 
5th of May 1804, after Lord Jeffrey’s arrival in Edinburgh, as he 
relate.s to Francis Horner, they entrusted him with a design, 
on which he found that most of his friends had embarked with 
great eagerness, “ for publishing an entire new encyclopaedia 
upon an improved plan. Stewart, I understand, is to lend his 
name, and to write the preliminary discourse, besides other 
articles. Playfair is to superintend the mathematical depart¬ 
ment, and Robison the natural philosophy. Thomas Thomson 
is extremely zealous in the cause. W. Scott has embraced it 
with great affection. . . . The authors are to be paid at least 
as well as reviewers, and are to retain the copyright of their 
articles for separate publication if they think proper” (Cock- 
burn, Life of Lord Jeffrey, 1852, ii. 90). It was then, perhaps, 
that Constable gave £100 to Bonar for the copyright of the 
supplement. 

The fifth edition was begun immediately after the fourth as a 
mere reprint. " The management of the edition, or rather misman¬ 
agement, went on under the lawyer trutlees for several years, and 
at la.st the whole property was again brought to the market by 
public sale. There were about 1800 copies printed of the five first 
volumes, which formed one lot, the copyright formed another lot, 
and so on. The whole was purchased by myself and in my name 
for between £13,000 and £14,000, and it was said by the wirie 
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philosophy, history, mathematics, &c., but also many other 
things belonging to courts, chanceries, hunting, forests, war and 
peace, and to artists, artisans, housekeepers and merchants 
Hot thought of in colleges. Its plan embraces not only history, 
geography and biography, but also genealogy, topography, 
and from vol. xviii., publi^ed in »738,»iives of illustrious living 
persons. Zedlcr inquires why death alone should moke a deserv- 
mg man capable of having his services and worthy deeds made 
known to the world in ):^int. The lives of the dead, he says, 
are to be found in books, but those of the living are not to be 
met with anywhere, and would often be more useful if known. 
In consequence of this preface, many lives and genealogies were 
sent to him for publication. Cross references generally give not 
only the article referred to, but also the volume and column, 
and, when necessary, such brief information as may distinguish 
the word referred to from others similar but of different meaning. 
Lists of authorities, often long, exact and valuable are frequently 
appended to the articles. This work, which is well and carefully 
compiled, and very trustworthy, is still a most valuable book 
of reference on many subjects, especially topography, genealogy 
and biography. The genealogies and family histories are ex¬ 
cellent, and many particulars are given of the lives and works 
of authors not easily found elsewhere. 

A work on a new plan was publislied by Dennis de Coetlogon, 
a Frenchman naturalized in England, who styled himself 
“ Knight of St Lazarc, M.D., and member of the Royal Academy 
of Angers ”— An Unimrsal History of Arts and Sciences, London, 
1745, fol. 2 vols., 2529 pages, 33 plates and ibi .articles arranged 
alphabetically. He “ endeavours to render each treatise an 
complete as possible, avoiding above all things needless repeti¬ 
tions, and never puzzling the reader with the least reference.” 
Theology is divided into several treatises; Philosophy into 
Ethicks, Logick and Mctaphysick, each under its letter; and 
Physick is subdivided into Anatomy, Botany, Geography, 
Geometry, &c. Military Art is divided into Army, l•'orli^ication, 
Gunnery. The royal licence is dated i3lh March 1740-1741, 
the dedication is to the duke of Gisors, the pages are numbered, 
tliere is an appendix of 35 pages of astronomical tables, and the 
two indexes, one to each volume, fill 69 pages, and contain about 
9000 subjects. The type is large and llie style diffuse, but the 
subject matter is somel iines curious. The author says that his 
work is the only one of the kind, and that he wrote out with his 
own hand every line, even the index. But notwithstanding the 
novelty of his plan, his work docs not seem ever to have been 
popular. 

Gianfrancesco Pivati, born at Padua in 1689, died at Venice 
in 1764, siuTciary of the Academy of Sciunce.s at Venice, who 
had published in 1744 a 4to volume containing a Dizionario 
universale, Wirote Nuvvo dizionario scientifiro e curioso sacro- 
profano, Venezia, 1746-1751, fol. 10 vols., 7791 pages, 597 plates. 
It is a general encyclopaedia, including geography, but not 
history or biography. He gives frequent references to his 
authorities and much curious information. His preliminary 
discourse (80 pages) contains a history of the several sciences 
from mathematics to geography. The book was published by 
subscription, and at tlie end of the last volume is a Catalago dei 
Signori Assoeiati, 252 in number, who took 266 copies. It is 
also remarkable for the number of its plates, which arc engraved 
on copper. In each volume they are placed together at the end, 
and are preceded by an explanatory index of subjects referring 
to the plates and to the articles they illustrate. 

One of the greatest and most remarkable literary enterprises 
of the 18th century, the famous French Encyclopedic, originated 
in a French translation of Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, 
begun in 1743 and finished in 1745 by John Mills, an Englishman 
resident in ftance, assisted by Gottfned Sellius, a very learned 
native of Danzig, who, after being a professor at Halle and 
Gottingen, and residing in Holland, had settled in Paris. They 
applied to Lebreton, the king’s printer, to publish the work, 
to fulfil the formalities required by French law, with which, as 
foreigners, they were not acquainted, and to solicit a rwal 
privilege. This he obtained, but in his oiyn name alone. Mills j 
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I complained so loudly and bitterly of this deception that Ldbreton 
had to acknowledge formally that the privilege belonged en 
toute propriite to John Mills. But, as he again took care not to 
oequamt Mills with the necessary legal formalities, this title 
soon became invalid. Mills then agreed to grant him part of his 
privilege, «id in May 1745 the work was announced as Encyclo¬ 
pedic ou dictionnaire universel des arts et des sciences, folio, 
four volumes of 250 to 260 sheets each, with a fifth of at least 
120 plates, and a vocabulary or list of articles in French, I.atin, 
German, Italian and Spanish, with other lists for each language 
explained in French, so that foreigners might easily find any 
article wanted. It was to be published by sitbscripiion at 135 
livres, but for large paper copies 200 livres, the firet volume 
to be delivered in June 1746, and the two la.st at the end of 1748. 
The subscription list, which was considerable, closed on the 31st 
of December 1745. M ills demanded an account, which Lebreton, 
who had again omitted certain formalities, insultingly refused. 
Mills brought an action against him, but before it was decided 
I^ebreton procured the revocation of the privilege as informal, 
and obtained another for himself dated the 21st of January 
1746. Thus, for unwittingly contravening regulations with which 
his unscrupulous publisher ought to have made him acquainted. 
Mills was despoiled of the work he had both planned and executed, 
and had to return to England. Jean Paul de Gua de Malves, 
professor of philosophy in the college of France (bom at Gircas- 
sonne in 3713, died on the j 5th of June 1785), was then engaged 
as editor merely to correct errors and add new discoveries. 
But he proposed a thorough revision, and obtained the assistance 
of many learned men and artists, among whom Desessarts 
names Louis, Condillac, d’Alemlwrt and Diderot. But the 
publishers did not think his reputation high enough to ensure 
success, withheld their confidence, and often opposed his plans 
as too expensive. Tired at last of disputes, and too easily 
offended, de Gua res%ned the editorship. The publishers, wIjo 
had already made heavy advances, offered it to Diderot, who 
was probably recommended to them by his very well received 
Dictionnaire universel de medicine, Paris, 1746-1748, fol. 6 vols., 
published by Briasson, David and Durand, with notes and 
additions by Julien Busson, doctor regent of the faculty of 
mcf licine of Paris. 1 1 was a translation, made with the assistance 
of Eidous and Toussaint, of the celebrated work of Dr Robert 
James, inventor of the fever powders, A Medicinal Dictionary, 
London, 1743-1745, fol. 3 vols., 3275 pages and 98 plates,' 
comprising a history of drugs, with chemistry^, botany and 
natural history so far as they relate to medicine, and with aa 
historical preface of 99 pages (in the; translation 136). The 
proposed work was to have been similar in cliaracter. De 
Gua’s papers were handed over to Diderot in great confusion. 
He soon persuaded the publislicrs to undertake a far more originid 
and comprehensive work. His friend d’Alembert undertook to 
edit the mathematics. Other subjects were allotted to 21 con¬ 
tributors, each of whom received the articles on tiiis subject 
in Mills’ translation to serve as a basis for his work. But tiiey 
were in most cases so liadly composed and translated, so full 
of errors and omissions, that they were not used. The contribu¬ 
tions were to be finished in three months, hut none was ready 
in time, except Music by Rousseau, which he admits was hastily 
and badly done. Diderot was imprisoned at Vincennes, on tlie 
29th of July 1749, for his Lettre sur Us aveugles. He was closely 
confined for 28 days, and was then for three months and ten 
days a prisoner on parole in the castle. This did not stop the 
printing, though it caused delay. The prospectus by Diderot 
appeared in November 1750. The worl: was to form 8 vols. 
fob, with at least 600 plates. The first volume was published 
in July 1751, and delivered to the subscribers in August. The 
second appeared in January 1752. An arret of the council, 
9lh of February, suppressed both volumes as injurious to the 
king’s authority and to religion. Malesherbes, director-general 
of the Librairie, stopped the Issue of volume ii., 9th of February, 
and on the 2i6t went with a Uttre de cachet to Lebreton’s to 
seize the plates and the MSS., but did not find, says Barbier, 
even those of volume iii., us they had been taken to his own 
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and " Socrates " were supplied by Dr Hampden, afterwards bishop 
of Hereford. Among the numerous contributors of eminence, 
mention may be made of Sir David Brewster. Prof. Phillips, Prof. 
Spalding, John Hill Burton, Thomas De Quincey, PatricK Fraser 
Tytler, Capt. Basil Hall, Sir Thomas Dick louder, Antonio Paniizi, 
John Scott Russell and Robert Stephenson. Zoolo^ was divided into 
It chief articles, “ Mammalia," Ornithology," Reptilia," " Ich¬ 
thyology,” "MoUusca,". “Crustacea," “ Arachnides," “Entomology,” 
“ Helmmthology," " Zoophytes," and “ Animalcule "—all by James 
Wilson. 

The eighth edition, 1853-1860, 4to, 21 vols. (and index of 239 
pages, 1861), containing 17.957 pages and 402 plates, with many 
woodcuts, was edited by Dr Thomas Stewart Traill, professor of 
medical jurisprudence in Edinburgh University. The dissertations 
were reprinted, with one on the “ Rise, Progress and Corruptions 
of Christianity " (97 pages), by Archbishop WTiately, and a con¬ 
tinuation of Leslie’s to 1850, by Professor James David Forbes, 
198 pages, the work of nearly three years, called by himself his 
“ magnum opus " {Life, pp. 361, 3^). Lord Macaulay, Charles 
Kingsley, Isaac Taylor, Hepworth Dixon, Robert Chambers, Rev. 
Ciiarles Mcrivale, Relr. F. W. Farrar, Sir John Richardson, Dr 
Scorcsby, Dr Hooker, Henry Austin Layard, Edw. B. Eastwick, 
John Crawfurd, Augustus Petemiann, Baron Bunsen, Sir John 
Herschel, Dr Lankester, Professors Owen, Rankine, William 
Thomson, Aytoun, BlaCkie, Daniel Wilson and Jukes, were some 
of the many eminent new contributors found among the 344 authors, 
of whom an alphabetical list is given, with a key to the signatures. 
In the preface a list of 279 articles by 189 writers, classed under 
15 head.s, is given. This edition was not wholly reset Uke the seventh, 
but many long articles were retained almost or entirely intact. 

The publication of the ninth edition (A. & C. Black) was com¬ 
menced in January 1875, under the editorship of Thoma,s Spencer 
Baynes until 1880, and subsecjuently of W. Robertson Smith, and 
completed in 1889, 24 vols., with index. This great edition retained 
a certain amount of the valuable material in the eighth, but was 
substantially a new work ; and it was universally acknowledged to 
stand in the forefront of the scholarship of its time. Its contributors 
included the most distinguished men of letters and of sdenoe. In 
1898 a reprint, sold at about half the original price, and on the plan 
of payment by instalments, was issued by Ihe Times 0/ London; 
and in 1902, under the joint editorship of Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace, l-Tesident Arthur T. Hadley of Yale University, and Hugh 
Chisholm, eleven supplementary volumes were published, forming, 
with the 24 vols. of tlie ninth edition, a tenth edition ol 35 volumes. 
These included a volume of maps, and an elaborate index (vol. 35) 
to the whole edijtion, comprising some 600,000 entries. In May 1903 
a start was made with the preparation of the iith edition under the 
general editorship of Hugh Clusholm, with W. Alison Phillips as chief 
assistant-editor, and a staff of editorial assistants, the whofe work of 
oreanixation being conducted up to December 1909 from The Times 
office. Arrangements were then made, as described in the Prefatory 
Note to the present work, by which the copyright and control of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica passed to Cambridge University, for the 
publication at the University Press in 1910-1911 of the 29 volumes 
(one being Index) of the nth edition, a distinctive feature of tliis 
issue being the appearance of the whole series of volumes practically 
at tile same time. 

A new and enlarged edition of the Encyclopedic arranged 
as a system of separate dictionaries, and entitled Encyclopedic 
methodique ou par ordre de maiieres, was undertaken by Charles 
Joseph Panckouckc, a publisher of Paris (bom at Lille on the 
26th of November 1736, died on the 19th of December 1798). 
His privilege was dated the 20th of June 1780. The articles 
belonging to diflferent subjects would readily form distinct 
dictionaries, although, having been constructed for an alpha¬ 
betical plan, they seemed unsuited for any system wholly 
methodic^. Two copies of the book and its supplement were 
cut up into articles, which were sorted into subjects. The 
divisionadoptedwas: I, mathematics; 2,physics; 3,medicine; 
4, anatomy and physiolbgy; 5, surgery; 6, chemistry, metal- 
lurjgy and pharmacy; 7, agriculture; 8, natural history of 
animals, in six parts; 9, botanji; 10, minerals; ii, physical 
geography; t 2, ancient and modem geography ; 13, antiquities; 
14, history ; 15, theology ; 16, philosophy; 17, metaphysics, 
logic and morality ; 18, grammar and literature; 19, law; 20, 
finance ; 21, (lolitical economy; 22, commerce ; 23, marine ; 
24, ^ militaire ; 25, beaux arts; 26, arts et mkiers—all 
forming distinct dictionaries entrusted to different editors. The 
first object of each editor was to exclude all articles belonging 
to other subjects, and to take care that those of a doubtful 
nature should not be omitted by all. In some words (such as 
air, which belonged equally to chemistry, physics and medicine) 


the methodical arrangement has the unexpected effect of break- 
irig up the single article into several widely separated. Each 
dictionary was to have an introduction and a classified table of 
the principal articles. History and its minor parts, as inscrip¬ 
tions, fables, medals, were to be mcluded. Theology, which 
was neither complete, exdct nor orthodox, was to be by the abb4 
Bergier, confessor to Monsieur. The whole work was to be 
completed and connected together by a Vocabulaire Universel, 

1 vol. 4to, with references to all the places where each word 
occurred, and a very exact history of the Encyclopedic and its 
editions by Panclmucke-. The prospectus, issued early in 1782, 
proposed three editbns—84 vols. 8vo, 43 vols. 4to with 3 columns 
to a page, and 53 vols. 4to of about 100 sheets with 2 columns 
to a page, each edition having 7 vols. 4to of 250 to 300 plates 
each. The subscription was to be 672 livres from the isth of 
March to July 1782, then 751, and 888 after April 1783. It was 
to be issued in livraisons of 2 vols. each, the first (jurisprudence, 
vol. i., literature, vol. i.) to appear m July 1782, and the whole 
to be finished in 1787. The number of subscribers, 4072, was 
so great that the subscription list of 672 livres was closed on the 
30th of April. Twenty-five printing offices were employed, 
and in November 1782 the ist livraison (jurisprudence, vol. i., 
tod half vol. each of arts et metiers and histoire naturelle) was 
issued. A Spanish prospectus was sent out, and obtained 330 
Spanish subscribers, with the inquisitor-general at their head. 
The complaints of the subscribers and his own heavy advances, 
over 150,000 livres, induced Panckoucke, in November 1788, 
to appeal to the authors to finish the work. Those en retard 
made new contracts, giving their word of honour to put their 
parts to press in 1788, and to continue them without interruption, 
so that Panckouckc hoped to finish the whole, including the 
vocabula)^ (4 or 5 vols.), in 1792. Whole sciences, as architec¬ 
ture, engineering, hunting, police, games, &c., had been over¬ 
looked in the prospectus; a new division was made in 44 parts, 
to contain 51 dictionaries and about 124 vols. Permission was 
obtained on the 27th of February 1789, to receive subscriptions 
for the separate dictionaries. Two thousand subscribers were 
lost by the Revolution. The 50th livraison appeared on the 
23rd of July 1792, when all the dictionaries eventually published 

been begun except seven—jeux familiers and mathteiatiques, 
physics, art oratoire, physical geography, chasses and peches; 
and 18 were finished,—mathematics, games, surgery, ancient 
and modem geography, history, theology, logic, grammar, 
jurisprudence, finance, political economy, commerce, marine, 
arts militaires, arts acad 4 miques, arts et metiers, encydopediana. 
Supplements were added to military art in 1797, and to history in 
1807, but not to any of the other 16, though required for most 
long before 1832. The publication was continued by Henri 
Agasse, Panckoucke’s son-in-law, from 1794 to 1813, and then 
by Mme Agasse, his widow, to 1832, when it was completed 
in 102 livraisons or 337 parts, forming i66i vols. of text, and 51 
parts containing 6439 plates. The letterpress issued with the 
plates amounts to 5458 pages, making with the text 124,210 
pages. To save expen.se the plates belonging to architecture 
were not published. Pharmacy (separated from chemistry), 
minerals, education, ponts et chauss 4 es had been announced but 
were not pulDlished, neither was the Vocabulaire Universel, 
the key and index to the whole work, so that it is difficult to 
carry out any research or to find all the articles on any subject. 
The original parts liave been so often subdivided, and have been 
so added to by other dictionaries, supplements and appendices, 
that, without going into great detail, an exact account cannot 
be given of the work, which contains 88 alphabets, with 83 
indexes, and 166 introductions, discourses, prefaces, &c. Many 
dictionarira have a classed index of articles; that of 4 conomie 
politique is very excellent, giving the contents of each article, 
so that an;y passage can be found easily. The largest dictionaries 
are medicine, 13 vols., 10,330 pages; zoology, 7 dictionaries, 
i 3 j 64 S pages, 1206 plates; botany, 12,002 pages, 1000 plates 
(34 only of cryptogamic plants); geography, 3 dictionaries and 

2 atlases, 9090 pages, 193 maps and plates; jurisprudence 
(with pcdice and municipalities), 10 vols., 7607 pages. Anatomy, 
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philosophy, history, mathematics, &c., but also many other 
things belonging to courts, chanceries, hunting, forests, war and 
peace, and to artists, artisans, housekeepers and merchants 
Hot thought of in colleges. Its plan embraces not only history, 
geography and biography, but also genealogy, topography, 
and from vol. xviii., publi^ed in »738,»iives of illustrious living 
persons. Zedlcr inquires why death alone should moke a deserv- 
mg man capable of having his services and worthy deeds made 
known to the world in ):^int. The lives of the dead, he says, 
are to be found in books, but those of the living are not to be 
met with anywhere, and would often be more useful if known. 
In consequence of this preface, many lives and genealogies were 
sent to him for publication. Cross references generally give not 
only the article referred to, but also the volume and column, 
and, when necessary, such brief information as may distinguish 
the word referred to from others similar but of different meaning. 
Lists of authorities, often long, exact and valuable are frequently 
appended to the articles. This work, which is well and carefully 
compiled, and very trustworthy, is still a most valuable book 
of reference on many subjects, especially topography, genealogy 
and biography. The genealogies and family histories are ex¬ 
cellent, and many particulars are given of the lives and works 
of authors not easily found elsewhere. 

A work on a new plan was publislied by Dennis de Coetlogon, 
a Frenchman naturalized in England, who styled himself 
“ Knight of St Lazarc, M.D., and member of the Royal Academy 
of Angers ”— An Unimrsal History of Arts and Sciences, London, 
1745, fol. 2 vols., 2529 pages, 33 plates and ibi .articles arranged 
alphabetically. He “ endeavours to render each treatise an 
complete as possible, avoiding above all things needless repeti¬ 
tions, and never puzzling the reader with the least reference.” 
Theology is divided into several treatises; Philosophy into 
Ethicks, Logick and Mctaphysick, each under its letter; and 
Physick is subdivided into Anatomy, Botany, Geography, 
Geometry, &c. Military Art is divided into Army, l•'orli^ication, 
Gunnery. The royal licence is dated i3lh March 1740-1741, 
the dedication is to the duke of Gisors, the pages are numbered, 
tliere is an appendix of 35 pages of astronomical tables, and the 
two indexes, one to each volume, fill 69 pages, and contain about 
9000 subjects. The type is large and llie style diffuse, but the 
subject matter is somel iines curious. The author says that his 
work is the only one of the kind, and that he wrote out with his 
own hand every line, even the index. But notwithstanding the 
novelty of his plan, his work docs not seem ever to have been 
popular. 

Gianfrancesco Pivati, born at Padua in 1689, died at Venice 
in 1764, siuTciary of the Academy of Sciunce.s at Venice, who 
had published in 1744 a 4to volume containing a Dizionario 
universale, Wirote Nuvvo dizionario scientifiro e curioso sacro- 
profano, Venezia, 1746-1751, fol. 10 vols., 7791 pages, 597 plates. 
It is a general encyclopaedia, including geography, but not 
history or biography. He gives frequent references to his 
authorities and much curious information. His preliminary 
discourse (80 pages) contains a history of the several sciences 
from mathematics to geography. The book was published by 
subscription, and at tlie end of the last volume is a Catalago dei 
Signori Assoeiati, 252 in number, who took 266 copies. It is 
also remarkable for the number of its plates, which arc engraved 
on copper. In each volume they are placed together at the end, 
and are preceded by an explanatory index of subjects referring 
to the plates and to the articles they illustrate. 

One of the greatest and most remarkable literary enterprises 
of the 18th century, the famous French Encyclopedic, originated 
in a French translation of Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, 
begun in 1743 and finished in 1745 by John Mills, an Englishman 
resident in ftance, assisted by Gottfned Sellius, a very learned 
native of Danzig, who, after being a professor at Halle and 
Gottingen, and residing in Holland, had settled in Paris. They 
applied to Lebreton, the king’s printer, to publish the work, 
to fulfil the formalities required by French law, with which, as 
foreigners, they were not acquainted, and to solicit a rwal 
privilege. This he obtained, but in his oiyn name alone. Mills j 
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I complained so loudly and bitterly of this deception that Ldbreton 
had to acknowledge formally that the privilege belonged en 
toute propriite to John Mills. But, as he again took care not to 
oequamt Mills with the necessary legal formalities, this title 
soon became invalid. Mills then agreed to grant him part of his 
privilege, «id in May 1745 the work was announced as Encyclo¬ 
pedic ou dictionnaire universel des arts et des sciences, folio, 
four volumes of 250 to 260 sheets each, with a fifth of at least 
120 plates, and a vocabulary or list of articles in French, I.atin, 
German, Italian and Spanish, with other lists for each language 
explained in French, so that foreigners might easily find any 
article wanted. It was to be published by sitbscripiion at 135 
livres, but for large paper copies 200 livres, the firet volume 
to be delivered in June 1746, and the two la.st at the end of 1748. 
The subscription list, which was considerable, closed on the 31st 
of December 1745. M ills demanded an account, which Lebreton, 
who had again omitted certain formalities, insultingly refused. 
Mills brought an action against him, but before it was decided 
I^ebreton procured the revocation of the privilege as informal, 
and obtained another for himself dated the 21st of January 
1746. Thus, for unwittingly contravening regulations with which 
his unscrupulous publisher ought to have made him acquainted. 
Mills was despoiled of the work he had both planned and executed, 
and had to return to England. Jean Paul de Gua de Malves, 
professor of philosophy in the college of France (bom at Gircas- 
sonne in 3713, died on the j 5th of June 1785), was then engaged 
as editor merely to correct errors and add new discoveries. 
But he proposed a thorough revision, and obtained the assistance 
of many learned men and artists, among whom Desessarts 
names Louis, Condillac, d’Alemlwrt and Diderot. But the 
publishers did not think his reputation high enough to ensure 
success, withheld their confidence, and often opposed his plans 
as too expensive. Tired at last of disputes, and too easily 
offended, de Gua res%ned the editorship. The publishers, wIjo 
had already made heavy advances, offered it to Diderot, who 
was probably recommended to them by his very well received 
Dictionnaire universel de medicine, Paris, 1746-1748, fol. 6 vols., 
published by Briasson, David and Durand, with notes and 
additions by Julien Busson, doctor regent of the faculty of 
mcf licine of Paris. 1 1 was a translation, made with the assistance 
of Eidous and Toussaint, of the celebrated work of Dr Robert 
James, inventor of the fever powders, A Medicinal Dictionary, 
London, 1743-1745, fol. 3 vols., 3275 pages and 98 plates,' 
comprising a history of drugs, with chemistry^, botany and 
natural history so far as they relate to medicine, and with aa 
historical preface of 99 pages (in the; translation 136). The 
proposed work was to have been similar in cliaracter. De 
Gua’s papers were handed over to Diderot in great confusion. 
He soon persuaded the publislicrs to undertake a far more originid 
and comprehensive work. His friend d’Alembert undertook to 
edit the mathematics. Other subjects were allotted to 21 con¬ 
tributors, each of whom received the articles on tiiis subject 
in Mills’ translation to serve as a basis for his work. But tiiey 
were in most cases so liadly composed and translated, so full 
of errors and omissions, that they were not used. The contribu¬ 
tions were to be finished in three months, hut none was ready 
in time, except Music by Rousseau, which he admits was hastily 
and badly done. Diderot was imprisoned at Vincennes, on tlie 
29th of July 1749, for his Lettre sur Us aveugles. He was closely 
confined for 28 days, and was then for three months and ten 
days a prisoner on parole in the castle. This did not stop the 
printing, though it caused delay. The prospectus by Diderot 
appeared in November 1750. The worl: was to form 8 vols. 
fob, with at least 600 plates. The first volume was published 
in July 1751, and delivered to the subscribers in August. The 
second appeared in January 1752. An arret of the council, 
9lh of February, suppressed both volumes as injurious to the 
king’s authority and to religion. Malesherbes, director-general 
of the Librairie, stopped the Issue of volume ii., 9th of February, 
and on the 2i6t went with a Uttre de cachet to Lebreton’s to 
seize the plates and the MSS., but did not find, says Barbier, 
even those of volume iii., us they had been taken to his own 
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editor’’throughout, was founded on the loth edition of Brockhaus. 
A revised edition appeared in 1874, 8320 pages. In the list of 
1*6 contributors were J. H. Burton, Emnaanuel Deutsch, Professor 
'Goldstiicker, &c. The index of matters not having special 
articles contained about 1500 headings. The articles were gener¬ 
ally excellent, more especially on Jewish literature, folk-lore and 
practical science; but, as in Brockhaus, the scope of the work 
did not allow extended treatment. A further revision took place, 
and in 1888-1892 an entireljr new edition was published, in 10 
vols., still further new editions being issued in 1895 and in 
1901. 

An excellent brief compilation, the Harmsworth Encyclopaedia 
(1905), was published in 40 fortnightly parts (sevenpence each) 
in England, and as Nelson’s Encyclopaedia (revised) in 12 vols. 
(1906) in America, It was originally prepared for Messrs Nelson 
of Edinburgh and for the Carmelite Press, London. 

In the United “States various encyclopaedias have been 
published, but without rivalling there the Encyclopaedia Brilan- 
nica, the 9th edition of which was extensively pirated. Several 
American Supplements were also issued. 

The New American Cyclopaedia, New York (Appleton & Co.), 
1858-1863, 16 vols., 12,752 pages, was the work of the editors, 
George Ripley and Charles Anderson Dana, and 364 contributors, 
chiefly American. A supplementary work, the American Annual 
Cyclopaedia, a yearly 8vo vol. of about 800 pages and 250 articles, 
was started in 1861, but ceased in 1902. In a new edition, the 
American Cyclopaedia, 1873-1876, 8vo, 16 vols., 13484 pages, 
by the same editors, 4 associate editors, 31 revisers and a 
librarian, each article passed through the hands of 6 or 8 
revisers. 

Other American encyclopaedias are Alvin J. Johnson’s New 
Universal Cyclopaedia, 1875-1877, in 4 vols., a new edition of 
which (excellently planned) was published in 8 vols., 1893-1895, 
under the name of Johnson’s Universal Cyclopaedia ; the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Americana, edited by Francis Lieber, which appeared in 
1839-1847 in 14 vols.; a new work under tlie same title, pub¬ 
lished in 1903-1904 in 16 vols.; the International Cyclopaedia, 
first published in 1884 (revised in 1891, 1894 and 1898), and 
superseded in 1902 (revised, 1906) by the New International 
Encyclopaedia in 17 vols. 

In Europe a great impetus was given to the compilation of encyclo¬ 
paedias bv the appearance of Brockhaus' CcmversaiioHs-Lexicim (see 
above), w'liich, as a begetter of these works, mu.st rank, in the 10th 
century, with the Cyclopaedia of Ephraim Chambers in the iSth. 
■The following, although in no sense an exhaustive list, may be here 
mentioned. In France, /,« Grand Dictinnnaire universel du XIX" 
siMe, of Pierre Larousse (i j vols., 1866-1876), with supplementary 
volumes in 1877, 1887 and 1890; the Nouveau Larousse illiislrt, 
dictiounaire universel encycloptdviue (7 vols., 1901-1904), (this is in 
no way a re-is.sue or an abridgment of Le Grande DtcHonnaire of 
Werre I-aroussc); La Grande Encyclopidie, inventaire raisonnf des 
sciences, des lettres, et des arts, in 31 vols. (1886-1903). In Italy, 
the Nwova Enciciopedia Italiana (14 vols., 1841-1851, and in 25 
vols., 1875-1888). In Spain, the Diccionario enciclopedico Hispano- 
Americano de litteratura, ciencias y artes, published at Barcelona 
(25 vols., 1877-1899). The Rus.sian encyclopaedia, Russkiy Entsi- 
Mopediekeshiy Slovar (41 vols., 1905, 2 supplementary vols., igo8) 
was begun in 1890 as a Russian version of Brockhaus' Conversatiems- 
Lexicon, but has become a monumental encyclopaedia, to which 
all the best Russian men of science and letters have contributed. 
Elalmrate encyclopaedias have also appeared in the Polish, Hun¬ 
garian, Bohemian and Rumanian languages. Of Scandinavian 
encyclopaedias there tiavo been rc-issucs of tlie Nordesh Conver- 
salions-Lexicon, first pubUshed in 1858-1863, and of the Svenskt 
Converscdions-Lexicon, first pubUshed in 1845-1851. 

BNDBCOTT, JOHN (r. 1588-1665), English colonial governor 
in America, was bom probably at Dorchester, Dorsetshire, 
England, about 1588. Little is known of him before 1628, when 
he was one of the six “ joint adventurers ” who purchased from 
the Plymouth Company a strip of land about 60 m. wide along 
the Massachusetts coast and extending westward to the Pacific 
Ocean. By his ,as3ooia,tes Endecott was entrusted with the 
responsibility of leading the first colonists to the region, and with 
some axty persons prodeSied to Naumkeag (later Salem) where 
Roger Cnnant, a seceder from the colony at Plymouth, had begun 
as^ement twoyearsearlier. Endecott experienced some riouble 


with the previous settlers and with Thomas Morton’s settlement 
at “ Merry Mount ” (Mount Wolkstcm, now Quincy), where, 
in accordance with hi stl'ict Puritanical tenets, he cut down 
the maypmle and dispersed the merry-makers. He was the local 
governor of the Massachusetts Bay Colony from the 30th of 
April 1629 to the lath of June 1630, when John Winthrop, who 
had succeeded Matthew Cradock as governor of the company on 
the *oth of October 1629, brought the charter to Salem and 
became governor of the colony as well as of the company. In 
the years immediately following he continued to take a prominent 
part in the affairs of the colony, serving as an assistant and os 
a military commissioner, and conunanding, although with little 
success, an expedition against the Pequots in 1636. At Sfdem 
he was a member of the congregation of Roger Williams, whom 
he resolutely defended in his trouble with the New England 
clerical hierarchy, and excited by Williams’s teachings, cut the 
ctoss of St George from the English flag in token of his Imtred of 
all .symbols of Romanbm. He was deputy-governor in 1641- 
1644, and governor in 1644-1645, and served also as sergeant- 
major-general (commander-in'Chief) of the militia and as one 
of tbs eommissioners of the United Colonies of New England, 
of which in 1658 he was president. On the death of John Win- 
throp in 1649 be became governor, and by annual re-elections 
served continuously until his death, with the exception of two 
years (1650-1651 and 1654-1655), when he was deputy-governor. 
Under his authority the colony of Massachusetts Bay made rapid 
progress, and except in the matter of religious intolerance—he 
showed great bigotry and harshness, particularly towards the 
Quakers—bis rule was just and praiseworthy. Of him Edward 
Eggleston says: “ A strange mixture of rashness, pious zeal, 
genml manners, hot temper, and harsh bigotry, his extravagances 
supply the condiment of humour to a very serious history—it 
is perhaps the principal debt posterity owes him.” He died ou 
the 15th of March 1665. 

Sec C. M. Endicott, Memoirs of John Endecott (Salem, 1847), and 
a " Memoir of John Endecott" in Antiquarian Papers of the 
American Antiquarian Society (Worcester, Mass., 1879). 

A lineal descendant, William Crowninshield Endicott 
(1B26-1900), graduated at Harvard in 1847, was a justice of the 
Massachusetts supreme court in 1873-1882, and was secretary 
of war in President Cleveland’s cabinet from 1885 to 1889. His 
daughter, Mary Crowninshield Endicott, was married to the 
English statesman Mr Joseph Chamberlain in 1888. 

ENDIVE, Cichorium Endivia, an annual esculent plant of the 
natural order Compositac, commonly reputed to have been 
introduced into Europe from the East Indies, but, according to 
some authorities, more probably indigenous to Egypt. It has 
been cultivated in England for more tlian three hundred years, 
and is mentioned by John Gerarde in his Herbal (iS 97 )- There are 
numerous varieties of the endive, forming two groups, namely, 
the curled or narrow-leaved (var. crispa), and the Batavian or 
broad-leaved (var. latifolia), the leaves of which are not curled. 
The former varieties are those most used for salads, the latter 
being grown chiefly for culinary purposes. The plant requires 
a light, rich and dry soil, in an unshaded situation. In the 
climate of England, sowing for the main crop should begin about 
the second or third week in June ; but for plants required to be 
used young it may be as early as the latter half of April, and for 
winter crops up to the middle of August. The seed should be 
finely spread in drills 4 in. asunder, and then lightly covered. 
After reaching an inch in height the young plants are thinned ; 
and when about a month old they may be placed out at distances 
of 12 or 15 in., in drills 3 in. in depth, care being taken in removing 
them from the seed-bed to disturb their roots as little as possible.. 
The Batavian require more room than the curled-leaved varieties. 
Transplantation, where early crops are required, has been found 
inadvisable. Rapidity of growth is promoted by the application 
of liquid manures. The bleaching of endive, in order to prevent 
the development of the natural bitter taste of the leaves, and to 
improve their appearance, is be^un about three months after the 
sowing, and is best effected either by tying the outer leaves 
around the inner, or, as in damp seasons, by the use of the 
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philosophy, history, mathematics, &c., but also many other 
things belonging to courts, chanceries, hunting, forests, war and 
peace, and to artists, artisans, housekeepers and merchants 
Hot thought of in colleges. Its plan embraces not only history, 
geography and biography, but also genealogy, topography, 
and from vol. xviii., publi^ed in »738,»iives of illustrious living 
persons. Zedlcr inquires why death alone should moke a deserv- 
mg man capable of having his services and worthy deeds made 
known to the world in ):^int. The lives of the dead, he says, 
are to be found in books, but those of the living are not to be 
met with anywhere, and would often be more useful if known. 
In consequence of this preface, many lives and genealogies were 
sent to him for publication. Cross references generally give not 
only the article referred to, but also the volume and column, 
and, when necessary, such brief information as may distinguish 
the word referred to from others similar but of different meaning. 
Lists of authorities, often long, exact and valuable are frequently 
appended to the articles. This work, which is well and carefully 
compiled, and very trustworthy, is still a most valuable book 
of reference on many subjects, especially topography, genealogy 
and biography. The genealogies and family histories are ex¬ 
cellent, and many particulars are given of the lives and works 
of authors not easily found elsewhere. 

A work on a new plan was publislied by Dennis de Coetlogon, 
a Frenchman naturalized in England, who styled himself 
“ Knight of St Lazarc, M.D., and member of the Royal Academy 
of Angers ”— An Unimrsal History of Arts and Sciences, London, 
1745, fol. 2 vols., 2529 pages, 33 plates and ibi .articles arranged 
alphabetically. He “ endeavours to render each treatise an 
complete as possible, avoiding above all things needless repeti¬ 
tions, and never puzzling the reader with the least reference.” 
Theology is divided into several treatises; Philosophy into 
Ethicks, Logick and Mctaphysick, each under its letter; and 
Physick is subdivided into Anatomy, Botany, Geography, 
Geometry, &c. Military Art is divided into Army, l•'orli^ication, 
Gunnery. The royal licence is dated i3lh March 1740-1741, 
the dedication is to the duke of Gisors, the pages are numbered, 
tliere is an appendix of 35 pages of astronomical tables, and the 
two indexes, one to each volume, fill 69 pages, and contain about 
9000 subjects. The type is large and llie style diffuse, but the 
subject matter is somel iines curious. The author says that his 
work is the only one of the kind, and that he wrote out with his 
own hand every line, even the index. But notwithstanding the 
novelty of his plan, his work docs not seem ever to have been 
popular. 

Gianfrancesco Pivati, born at Padua in 1689, died at Venice 
in 1764, siuTciary of the Academy of Sciunce.s at Venice, who 
had published in 1744 a 4to volume containing a Dizionario 
universale, Wirote Nuvvo dizionario scientifiro e curioso sacro- 
profano, Venezia, 1746-1751, fol. 10 vols., 7791 pages, 597 plates. 
It is a general encyclopaedia, including geography, but not 
history or biography. He gives frequent references to his 
authorities and much curious information. His preliminary 
discourse (80 pages) contains a history of the several sciences 
from mathematics to geography. The book was published by 
subscription, and at tlie end of the last volume is a Catalago dei 
Signori Assoeiati, 252 in number, who took 266 copies. It is 
also remarkable for the number of its plates, which arc engraved 
on copper. In each volume they are placed together at the end, 
and are preceded by an explanatory index of subjects referring 
to the plates and to the articles they illustrate. 

One of the greatest and most remarkable literary enterprises 
of the 18th century, the famous French Encyclopedic, originated 
in a French translation of Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, 
begun in 1743 and finished in 1745 by John Mills, an Englishman 
resident in ftance, assisted by Gottfned Sellius, a very learned 
native of Danzig, who, after being a professor at Halle and 
Gottingen, and residing in Holland, had settled in Paris. They 
applied to Lebreton, the king’s printer, to publish the work, 
to fulfil the formalities required by French law, with which, as 
foreigners, they were not acquainted, and to solicit a rwal 
privilege. This he obtained, but in his oiyn name alone. Mills j 
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I complained so loudly and bitterly of this deception that Ldbreton 
had to acknowledge formally that the privilege belonged en 
toute propriite to John Mills. But, as he again took care not to 
oequamt Mills with the necessary legal formalities, this title 
soon became invalid. Mills then agreed to grant him part of his 
privilege, «id in May 1745 the work was announced as Encyclo¬ 
pedic ou dictionnaire universel des arts et des sciences, folio, 
four volumes of 250 to 260 sheets each, with a fifth of at least 
120 plates, and a vocabulary or list of articles in French, I.atin, 
German, Italian and Spanish, with other lists for each language 
explained in French, so that foreigners might easily find any 
article wanted. It was to be published by sitbscripiion at 135 
livres, but for large paper copies 200 livres, the firet volume 
to be delivered in June 1746, and the two la.st at the end of 1748. 
The subscription list, which was considerable, closed on the 31st 
of December 1745. M ills demanded an account, which Lebreton, 
who had again omitted certain formalities, insultingly refused. 
Mills brought an action against him, but before it was decided 
I^ebreton procured the revocation of the privilege as informal, 
and obtained another for himself dated the 21st of January 
1746. Thus, for unwittingly contravening regulations with which 
his unscrupulous publisher ought to have made him acquainted. 
Mills was despoiled of the work he had both planned and executed, 
and had to return to England. Jean Paul de Gua de Malves, 
professor of philosophy in the college of France (bom at Gircas- 
sonne in 3713, died on the j 5th of June 1785), was then engaged 
as editor merely to correct errors and add new discoveries. 
But he proposed a thorough revision, and obtained the assistance 
of many learned men and artists, among whom Desessarts 
names Louis, Condillac, d’Alemlwrt and Diderot. But the 
publishers did not think his reputation high enough to ensure 
success, withheld their confidence, and often opposed his plans 
as too expensive. Tired at last of disputes, and too easily 
offended, de Gua res%ned the editorship. The publishers, wIjo 
had already made heavy advances, offered it to Diderot, who 
was probably recommended to them by his very well received 
Dictionnaire universel de medicine, Paris, 1746-1748, fol. 6 vols., 
published by Briasson, David and Durand, with notes and 
additions by Julien Busson, doctor regent of the faculty of 
mcf licine of Paris. 1 1 was a translation, made with the assistance 
of Eidous and Toussaint, of the celebrated work of Dr Robert 
James, inventor of the fever powders, A Medicinal Dictionary, 
London, 1743-1745, fol. 3 vols., 3275 pages and 98 plates,' 
comprising a history of drugs, with chemistry^, botany and 
natural history so far as they relate to medicine, and with aa 
historical preface of 99 pages (in the; translation 136). The 
proposed work was to have been similar in cliaracter. De 
Gua’s papers were handed over to Diderot in great confusion. 
He soon persuaded the publislicrs to undertake a far more originid 
and comprehensive work. His friend d’Alembert undertook to 
edit the mathematics. Other subjects were allotted to 21 con¬ 
tributors, each of whom received the articles on tiiis subject 
in Mills’ translation to serve as a basis for his work. But tiiey 
were in most cases so liadly composed and translated, so full 
of errors and omissions, that they were not used. The contribu¬ 
tions were to be finished in three months, hut none was ready 
in time, except Music by Rousseau, which he admits was hastily 
and badly done. Diderot was imprisoned at Vincennes, on tlie 
29th of July 1749, for his Lettre sur Us aveugles. He was closely 
confined for 28 days, and was then for three months and ten 
days a prisoner on parole in the castle. This did not stop the 
printing, though it caused delay. The prospectus by Diderot 
appeared in November 1750. The worl: was to form 8 vols. 
fob, with at least 600 plates. The first volume was published 
in July 1751, and delivered to the subscribers in August. The 
second appeared in January 1752. An arret of the council, 
9lh of February, suppressed both volumes as injurious to the 
king’s authority and to religion. Malesherbes, director-general 
of the Librairie, stopped the Issue of volume ii., 9th of February, 
and on the 2i6t went with a Uttre de cachet to Lebreton’s to 
seize the plates and the MSS., but did not find, says Barbier, 
even those of volume iii., us they had been taken to his own 
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tion is found in Myxoeystis. The endoplasm is more fluid, and 
contains numerous inclusions of a granular nature, as well as 
vacuoles of varying size.t 
In the endoplasm are 
lodged the nuclei, of which 
in an adult trophozoite 
there may be very many; 
they are all derived by 
multiplication from the 
single nucleus with which 
the young individuals 
begin life, the number in¬ 
creasing as growth pro¬ 
ceeds. 

Spore-formation goes on 
entirely in tiie endoplasm. 

The number of spores 
formed is very variable. 


myxosporidiosis have often been repiorted (r.g. among carp and 
barbel in continental rivers, due to a Myxobalus, and among 
crayfish in France, to Thelohania). 

The seat of the invasion and the mode of parasitism are ex¬ 
tremely varied. Practically an^ organ or tissue may be attacked, 
excepting, appiarently, the testis and cartilage and bone. In one 
instance at least (tliat of Nosema bombycis of the silkworm) the 
parasites penetrate into the ova, so that true hereditary infection 
occurs, the progeny being born with the disease. The parasites 
may be either free in some lumen, such as that of the gall bladder 
or urmary bladder (not of the alimentary canal, or the body- 
cavity itself), when they are known as coelozoic forms; or in 
intimate relation with some tissue, intracellular while young but 
becoming intercellular in the adult phase {histozoic forms); or 
entirely intracellular {cytotoic forms). Among the histozoic and 
cytozoic types, ntoieover, two well-defined conditions, concentra¬ 
tion and diffuse infiltration, occur. In the former, the parasitic 
zone is strictly limited, and well-marked cysts are formed; in 
the latter, the infection spreads throughout 
the neighbouring tissue, and the parasitic 
development becomes inextricably com¬ 
mingled with the host’s cells. Sometimes, 
as shown by Woodcock ( 46 ), there may be 
an attempt on the part of the host’s tissue to 
circumscribe and check the growth of these 
parasitic areas, which results in the formation 
of pseudocysts, quite different in character 
from true cysts. 

The most noticeable feature about the 
Myxosporidian trophozoite is its amoeboid 
and Rhizopod-like character. 

Pseudopodia of various kinds, 
from long slender ones (fig. 3, B) 
to short blunt lobose ones, are of general From WuUinnU, 

occurrence, being most easily observed, of Fig. 3. — A. Trerohozoite of Sphaerospora divergens, Tht'l. (par. Blennius and Creni- 
course, in the free-living forms. The pseudo- ^‘^rus), x 750. ec. Ectoplasm; e«, endoplasm; sp, sporesi, each with four pole capsules, 
podia serve chiefly for movement and attach- f"™" L«nk«ter's rnaim »* voi. ProtoBw. 

ment, and never, it should be noted, for the Spore-Baring trophozoite of Leptotheca agilis, Th«. (par. Trygon and Scorpaena). 

, c t _ a ^ 75 “- P^t Pseudopodia localized at the anterior end; /.gr, fatty granules .similarly 

injection of solid food-particles, as in the f refringent granules; sp, spores, two in number. ’ ^ ^ 

case of Amoebae. The general protoplasm is 


~ea 




divisible into ectoplasm and endoplasm. The former is a clear, 
finely-granular layer, of which the pseudopodia are mainly con¬ 
stituted (%. 3, A). In one or two instances (e.g. Myxidium 




-uJt. 


From Lfinkeftler's TnatUe on 
Zoolt^s vo!. Froioxoa, from Wiwie* 

Itiwtki, after Thiloban. 

Fio. 1.—Transverse section 
of a sticklc-liack {Gasterostsus 
aettleaius), showing two .cysts 
of Glugea anamela, Mdnicz 
(bb), in the body muscu¬ 
lature on the jd^t ade. 

lieberkiihnit) the ectoplasm Wibws a vertical striation, and in the 
older trophozoites breaks down partially, appearing like a fur 
of delicate, non-motiie filaments. A somewbiat similar modifica- 


Prom Ijmkotiter’B Tnaiiu on Zoology, 
■ vui. Protozoft. 

Fig. 2.—Portion of a section 
through a muscle fibre of Cotius 
scorpius invaded by Pleistophora 
typualis, Gurley. 
m.f. Muscle fibrils, retaining 
their striation. 

myx, Cysts of the parasite, lying 
between the fibrils. 


It may be as low as two (as in free-living forms, e.g. Leptotheca), 
in which case a large amount of trophic protoplasm is uncon¬ 
verted into spores; or, on the other hand, the number 
of spores may be very great (as in tissue-parasites), 
practically the whole of the parent-body ^ing thus munipti- ’ 
used up. The sporont may or may not encyst at theea«v» 
commencement of sporulation. In ^e free-living forms 
there is no cyst-membrane secreted; but in certain Glugeidae, on 
the other hand, the ectoplasm becomes altered into a firm, enclos¬ 
ing layer, the ectorind, which forms a thick cyst-wall (fig. 5). The 
process of sporulation begins by the segregation of small quantities 
of endoplasm around certain of the nuclei, to form little, rounded 
bodies, the pansporoblasts. There may he either very many or 
only few pansporoblasts developed; in some cases, indeed, 
there is only one, the sporont either itself becoming a pansporo¬ 
blast (certain Microsporidia), or giving rise to a solitary one 
{Ceratomyxidae). The pansporoblast constituted, nuclear multi¬ 
plication goes on preparatory to the formation of sporoblasts, 
which in their turn become spores (.see figs. 4 and 5). Not all the 
nuclei thus formed, however, are made use of. In the Phaeno- 
cystes there are always two sporoblasts developed in each pan¬ 
sporoblast ; in the Cryptocystes there may be from one to several. 
Around each sporoblast a spore-membrane is secreted, which 
usually has the form of two valves. It has recently been shown 
by Liger and Hesse ( 296 ) that, in many Phaenocystes at any rate, 
each of these valves is formed by a definite nucleated portion of 
the spioroblast. 

The spores themselves varygreatlyin size and shape (figs. 7 and 
8). They may be as small asfSj»byijt(asina species of Nosema), 
or as large as 100 by 12 jz (as in Ceratomyxa). A conspicuous 
feature in the structure of a fully-developed spore is the polar- 
capsules, of which there may be either 1, 2, or 4 to each. In the 
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Phaenocystes the polar-capsules are visible in the fresh condition, 
but not in the Cryptocystes. The polar-capsule is an organella 
which rec^ls the nematocyst of a Hydrozoan, containing a 
spirally-coiled filament, often of great length, which is shot out 
on the application of a suitable stimulus. Normally, as was 



Fig. 4.—Stamps in spore-formation. All the figures arc from Myxo- 
bolus ellil>soides, except a and /, which are from M. pfeifferi. 


a, Differentiation of the pan¬ 
sporoblast ip.sp). 
h, Pansporoblast with two nuclei. 
c and </, Pansporoblasts witli six 
and ten nuclei respectively; 
in d, four of the nuclei are 
degenerating. 

c, Pansporoldast segmented into 
two definitive sporoblasts, 
eacli with three nuclei. In 
the next four figures the de- 
fmiiive .sporobia.st, or tlie 
.sport: produced from it, is 
alone figured. 

t, Definitive sporoblast seg¬ 
mented into three masses, 
tlie cajjsulogenous cells {e.g.r) 
and the sporoplasm {sp.p), 


within an envelope, the spore 
membrane (sp.m). 

g, More advanced stage. 

h, Spore completely developed, 

with two polar capsules and 
sporoplasm containing an 
iodinophilous vacuole. 
Abnormal spore containing 
SIX polar capsules. 

«, Nuclei. 

sp.bl, Definitive sporobla.st. 
r.ti, Residuary nuclei. 
vai, Vacuole. 

r.p.c, Rudiment of p.c, polar 
capsule. 

n.px Nuclei of polar capsules. 
iud.vac, Iodinophilous vacuole. 
n.sp. Nuclei of sporoplasm. 


ingeniously shown by Thfdnhan ( 43 ), the digestive juices of the 
fresh host serve this purpose, but various artificial means may 
suffice. The function of the everted filament is probably to 
secure the attachment of the spore to the epithelium of the new 
host. In the Phaenocystes, in connexion with each polar-capsule, 
a small nuclear body can bo generally made out; these two little 
nuclei are those of the two “ capsulogenous ” areas of the proto¬ 
plasm of the pansporoblast, which formed the capsules. The 
.sporoplasm, representing the sporozoite, is always single. Never- 



yrom Woodcock, Pros- and Trans, 0/tht Lwsrfiooi Bhhgieat Sseufyt 1904. 


Fig. 5. —Part of the periphery of a cyst of Ghigaa siephani, in the 
intestinal wall of the plaice, showing sporoblast and spore-formation. 
ect, Ectorind. velopment of the pansporo- 

end, Endoplasm. blasts. 

eiiifoM, Fold of the mucous mem- rp, Ripe spores, filling the 
brane, normal in charucter. greater part of the cyst. 

p.sp.bl, Various Btage.s in the de- «, Large (vegetative) nuclei. 


theless, in the Phaenocystes it is invariably binuclear; and, 
in the Microsporidia, the nucleus, at first single, gives rise later 
to four nuclei, two of which are regarded by Stempell ( 42 ) as 
corresponding to those of two polar-capsules (of which only one 
is developed m the spore), the remaining two representing germ- 
nuclei. Hence it is possible that the Myxospondian sporoplasm 


really consists of two, incompletely-divided (sister) germs. 
Moreover, it is supposed by some that these two nudei fuse 
together later, this act representing a sexual conjugation; since 
the earliest Imown phases of young trophozoites (amoebulae) 
have been described as uninudear. 

In addition to spore-formation, two or three modes of endo¬ 
genous reproduction, serving for auto-infection, have been made 
known. One, termed by Doflein plasmotomy, consists either in 
the division of the (multinudeate) trophozoite into two, by more 
or less equal fission (simple plasmotomy), or in the budding-off, 
from the parent trophozoite, of severd portions (example: 
Myxidium lieberkuhnii, fig. 6). A variety of tmis method has been 
described by Stempell ( 40 ) in the case of the young trophozoites 
(meronts) ol Thelohania mulleri, which may divide into two 
while still uninuclear; and by rapid successive divisions chains 
of meronts may be formed, the different individuals being 
incompletely separated. Another method, which is probably 
chiefly responsible for the rapid spread of tissue-parasites and 
cell-parasites (such as Myxobolidae and Glugeidae) through 
their host’s tissue in the condition of diffu.se infiltration, 
consists in multiple nuclear division, and the liberation of 
amoebulae while the parasite is yet 
quite young and possesses only few 
nuclei. As Woodcock has pointed out 
in considering the case of Glugea 
stephani, it is very probable that 
this “ multiplicative reproduction,” in 
diffuse infiltration, is to be looked upon 
as a separation of the pan.sporoblast- 
rudiments as daughter-individuals; i.e. 
that the pansporoblasts are, in certain 
circumstances, capable of independent 
existence as little sporonts. A further 
stage in this direction of evolution is 
seen, according to Stempell, in Thelo¬ 
hania, Pleistophora and other types 
where the whole individual becomes 
one reproductive organella; such forms 
are to be considered as examples of a 
phylogenetic individualization of the 
pansporoblasts, which now exist as 
solitary sporonts. An extreme case of 
this “ reduction of the individual ” is 
found, apparently in the genus Nosema, 
as lately characterized by Perez ( 34 ), 
where vast numbers of minute entirely independent sporonts 
(pansporoblasts) are produced, each of which gives rise to only 
a single spore. 

The Myxosporidia are divided into two suborders, the Plrneno- 
cystes and the Cryptocystes. Some authors have of late years 
separated these two divisions and raised each to the rank of a 
distinct order, considering that they are not more closely related 
to each other than to other Endosporan orders. We think 
this is a mistake; and it is very interesting to find that Ldger and 
Hesse (1908) have described ( 29 a) a new genus of Phaenocystes, 
Cuccomyxa, which represents a type intermediate between these 
two suborders, and shows that they are closely connected. 



From IjAiikcfftor's Tmtite oh 
Zoola^y^ vuL 1‘rotoaoft. 

Fic. 6.—Formation of 
buds by multiple plas- 
raotomyin Myxidium 
lieberkuhnii, Biitschli 
(par. lisox and Lota), 
after Cohn. 

b. Buds. 

and, Endoplasm; the 
clear outer portion re¬ 
presents the ectoplasm. 


Suborder i: Phaenocystes, Gurley. Spores relatively large, with 
generally two or four polar-capsules, visible in the fresh „ 
condition. There are nearly always two spores formed 
in each pansporoblast. 

Section (o): Disporea. Only two spores (i.e. one pansporoblaist) 
produced in each individual trophozoite. The greatest length of the 
spore is at right angles to the plane of the suture. 

One family, Ceratomyxidae, including two genera, Ceratemyxa 
(fig. 3, B) and Leptotheca, typically “ free " parasites, mostly from the 
gall bladders of fishes. The valves of the spore in the former genus 
are prolonged into hollow cones. The type-species of this genus is 
C. sphaerulosa, from Mustslus and Galeus ; that of Leptotheca is 
L. agilis, from Trygnn. 

Section (b): Pohsporea. More than two spores, generally very 
many, arc produced typically by each individual trophozoite. The 
greatest length of the spore is usually in the .sutural plane. 

Family, Myxidiidae. Spores with two polar-capsules, and with¬ 
out an iodinophilous vacuole in the sporoplasm. Mostly " free ” 

IX. 13 
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parasites. Gen. SfiJUttrotpora. Four or five species are known, irom 
tlie kidneys or gu bladder of fishes (fig. 3, A)., One, 5 . eitgaus, 
is interesting in that it afiords a transition between the two sections, 
being disporous. Gen. Myxidium ; spores elongated and fusiform, 
with a polar capsnli; at each extremity. The best-known species is M. 
liibtfkiihnii, from the urinary bladder of the pike. One or two imecies 
occur in reptiles. Other genera are Sphmromyxa, Cyslodiscw, Myxo- 
soma and Myxoprotvus. 

Family, Chloromyxiiae. Spores with four polar capsules and no 
iodinophilous vacuole. One. genus, CUntomyxum, of which several 
spedea are known ; the type being C. Uydigi, from the gall bladder 
of various Elasmobranchs (fig. 7, B). 

Family, Myxobolidae. Spores with two polar-capsules (excep¬ 
tionally one), and with a characteristic iodinophilous vacuole in the 
sporoplasm. Typically tissue para.sites of Teleosteans, often very 
daMerouB. Genus Myxnbolus. Spores oval or rounded, without a 
tail-like process. Very many species are known, which arc grouped 
into three subsections; (a) forms with only one polar-capsule, sucli as 
M, piriformis, of the tench; (h) forms with two unequaTcapsules, e.g. 
M, dispar from Cypritrus and Leuciscus ; and (c) the great majority 
of species with two ewual polar-capsules, including M, miUtsri, the 
type-species, from difeent fisli, M. cyprtni and M. pfsifferi, the 
cause of deadly disease in carp and barbel respectively and others. 
Other genera are Htnnsguya and HofsrsUus, differing from Myxo- 



Fig. 7.—A. Spore of Ceratomyxa iphaeritlosa, Tliel. (par. Mustelus 
and Galeus), x 750, after Tholohan. sp.p, Sporoplasm; p.c, polar 
capsules; s, suture; x, “ irregular', pale mas-ses, of undetermined 
origin.” 

From Lankester’s Tmtisi o% Zoology, vol. Prcitoron. 

B. Spores of CUoromyxtdae, after Thfilohan. a, Ckloromvxum 
Jsydigi, Ming., seen from the sutural asjiect, x 2250; b, C. caudatum, 
Thel., X igoo. p.c, Polar capsules ; r, suture ; /, filaments ; p.s, 
tail-like process of the spore envelope. 

From Wunielewski's S^reao«nkun<fto 

C. Spores of Myxobolas ellipsoides^ Th 61 . The spores on the left 
and right are lying with the sutural plane horizontal, that in the 
middle with the sutural plane vertical. 

holm in having, respectively, one or two tail-like processes to the 
spore. Lentospora, according to Plehn (ST), lacks an iodinophilous 
vacuole. 

Family Coccomyxidas. The pansporoblasts produce (probably) 
only one spore. Sjpore oval, large (14 y. by 5-5 ^), with a smgle very 
large polar-capsule. Sporaplasm with no vacuole. Single genus 
Coccotnyxa, with the characters of the family. One species, C. 
morovi, L6ger and Hesse, from the gall bladder of the sardine. The 
spore greatly resembles a Cryptocystid spore. 

Suborder 2; Cryptocystss, Gurley { = Microsporidia, Balbiani). 
Spores ^ minute, usually pear-shaped, wdth only one polar-capsule, 
which is visible only after treatment with reagents. The number 
of spores formed in each pansporoblast varies greatly in different 
forms. 

Section (a): Polysporogensa. The trophozoite produces numerous 
pansporoblasts, each of which gives rise to many spores. Genus 
Glugsa, with numerous species, of which the best-known is G. attomala, 
from the stickleback'(fig. i). The genus Myxocysiis, which has been 
shown by Hesse (»*) to bi a true Microsporidian, is placed by Perez 
in this section, but this is a little premature, as Hesse does not 
describe the exact character of the sporulation, i.e. with regard to 
the number of pansfioroblasts and the spores they produce. 

Section (6); Ofigosporouguf. The trophozoite breomes itself the 
(single) pansporOolast. in Pleistophora, the pansporoblast pro¬ 
duces many spores ; P. iypicalis, from the muscles or various fishes 
(fig. *), is the type-spebiea. In Thslohania, eight Spores are formed ; 


the different species are parasitic in Crustacea. In Curisya, parasitic 
in Duphnia, only four are formed; and, lastly, in Nosema (exs. 
N. puivis, from CarciHMs, and, most likely, N. bombycis, of the silk¬ 
worm), each pansporoblast produces only a single spore. 

2. Order—Actinomyxidia. This order comprises a peculiar 
group of parasites, first described by A. Stoic in 1899, -which are 
restricted to OUgochaete worms of the family Tubificidae. Most 
forms attack the intestinal wall, often 
destroying its epithelium over consider¬ 
able areas; but one genus, Sphaeractino- 
myxon, inhabits the body-cavity of its 
host. The researches of Caullery and 
Me.snil ( 10 - 12 ) and of liger ^28 and 29 ) 
have shown that the parasites exhibit 
the typical features of the Endospora, 
and the spores possess the characteristic 
polar-capsules of the Myxosporidian 
spore, but differ therefrom by their more 
complicated structure. 

The growth and development of an 
Actinomyxidian have been recently 
worked out by Caullery and Mesnil in 
the case of SphatracHnomyxon stolci. A 
noteworthy pwmt is the differentiation 
of an external (covering) cellular layer, 
which affords, perhaps, the nearest ap¬ 
proach to distinct tissue-formation known 
among Protozoa. This envelope is formed 
soon after nuclear multiplication of the 
young trophozoite has begun, and is 
constituted by two nuclei and a thin, 
peripheral layer of cytoplasm. 11 remains 
binuclear throughout the entire period of 
development, and serves as a delicate 
cyst-membrane. The multiplication of 
the internal nuclei is accompanied by a 
corresponding division of the cytoplasm; 
so that instead of a multimiclcate or 
plasmodial condition, distinct uninucleate 
cellules are formed, up to sixteen in num¬ 
ber. These ccllule.s, as a matter of fact, 
are sexual elements or gametes ; and eight of them can be dis¬ 
tinguished from the other eight by .slight differences in the nuclei. 
The gametes unite in couples, each couple being most probably 
composed of dissimilar members: in other words, conjugation is 
slightly anisogamous. Each of these eight copulae gives rise to a 



From Lankehter’s TrtaJist 
0H Zoology, vo). protozoa. 

Fig. 8.—Spores of 
various Glugcidae, x 
J500 (after Thelohan). 
a and b, Pleistophora 
iypiculis, Gurley; 
a in the fre.sh con¬ 
dition, affer treat¬ 
ment with iodine 
water, causing ex¬ 
trusion oi the fila¬ 
ment. 

e and d, Thelohania 
octospnru, Henne- 
guy: c fresh, d 
treated with ether. 
e, Clugea depressa, 
TI16I., Iresli. 

/, G. acuta, Thel. 


spore. 

As the name of the order implies, there are always eight spores 
formed. These differ from other Endosporan spores in having 
invariably a ternary symmetry and constitution (fig. 9). The 
wall of the spore is composed of three valves, each formed from an 
enveloping cell, and three capsular cells, placed at the upper or 
anterior pole, and containing each a polar-capsule, visible m the 
fresh condition. The valves are usually prolonged into proce.sscs 
or appendages, whose form and arrangement characterize the 
genus; but in Sphaeractinomyxon the spore is spherical and lacks 
processes. The sporoplasm may be eithera plasmodial mas.s, with 
numerous nuclei, or may form a certain number of uninuclear 
sporozoites. A remarkable feature in the development of the 
spore is that the germinal tissue (sporoplasm) arises separate 
from and outside the cellules which give rise to the spore-wall; 
later, when the envelopes are nearly developed, the sporopla.sm 
penetrates into the spore. 

Four genera have been made known, (i) Hexactinomyxon, Stoic. 
Spores having the form of an anchor with six arms; sporoplasm 
plasmodial, situate near the anterior pole of the spore. One ro. 
H. psammoryctis, from Psammoryctes. (2) Triactinomyxon, 
Spores having the form of on anchor with three arms; distinct 
sj^rozoites, disposed near the anterior pole. T. ignotum, wjth eight 
spores, from Tubifex tubifex, and also from an unspecified Tubificid ; 
another sp., unnamed, with 32 sporozoites, also from T. t. (3) SyBdc- 
Unomyxen, St. Spores united to one another, each having two aliform 
wpendages; sporimlasm plasmodial. One sp., S. Mificis, from 
T. rivulorum. (4) Sphaeractinomyxon, C. and M. Spores spherical, 
without aliform prolongations; ^roplasm gives rise to very many 
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morozoitea, oecapying Oa whole spore. One «p., 5. stolci, from 
ClitaBie and Hetmtubifex, 

3. Order—Sarcosporidia. With the exception of one or 
two forms occurringf in reptiles, these parasites are always found 



I'uiiii I<nnk«t«r*a Trtaiium Zoviogy, vol. Protozoa. 

Fio. 9.— Spores of Actinomyxidia (after Stoic). 

II, Hcxactinomyxon psammoiyctis (par. Psammoryctes <-, JHactinomyxon ignotum (par. CUtellio, sp.). 
barbaius). 

b, Synactimmyxnn lubiftcis (par. Tubifex rivulortim) 

the mass of united spores. discharged 



in warm-blooded Vertebrates, usually Mammals. They are of com¬ 
mon occurrence in domestic animals, such as pigs, sheep, horses 
and (sometimes) cattle. A Sarcosporidian has ^so been described 
from man. The characteristic habitat is the striped muscle, 
generally of tlie oesophagus (fig. 10, A) and heart, W in acute 

cases the parasites 
overrun the general 
musculature. When 
this occurs, as often 
happens in mice, the 
result is usually fatal. 
llnlcs.s, however, the 
organisms thus spread 
throughout the body, 
the host does not ap¬ 
pear to suffer any 
serious consequences. 
In addition to the 
effects produced by 
the general disturb¬ 
ance to the tissues, the 
attacked animals have 
B apparently to conterfU 

—at any rate in the 
case of Sarcocystis tenella in the sheep—with a poison secreted 
by the parasite. For Laveran and Mesnil ( 27 ) have isolated a 
toxinc from this form, which they have termed sarcocystin. 

In the early stages of growth, a Sarcosporidian appears as an 
elongated whitish body lodged in the substance of a muscle- 
fibre ; this phase has long been known as a “ Miescher’s tube,” 
or Mieschnia. ITie youngest trophozoites that have been yet 
observed (by Bertram, 1) were multinucleate (fig. ir, A), but 
there is no reason to doubt that they begin Ufe in a uninuclear 
condition. The protoplasm is limited by a delicate cuticle. 
With growth, organeliae corresponding to the Myxosporidian 
pansporoblasts are formed by the segregation internally of little 
uninuclear spheres of protoplasm. At the same time, a thick 
striated envelope is developed around the parasite, which later 
comes to look like a fur of fine filaments. Ilie probable explana¬ 
tion of this feature (given by Vuillemin, 4i) is that it is due to the 
partial breaking down of a stiff, vertically (or radially) striated 
external layer (^. is. A),such as is seen in Myxidium litberhuknii. 
Immediately intemal to this is a thin, homogeneous membrane, 
which sends numerous partitions or septa inwiutis; these divide 


up the endoplasm into smnewhat angular ehaihben or alveoli 
(% la). In each chamber is a pansporoblast, which divides up to 
produce many spores; hence the spores formed from different pan¬ 
sporoblasts are kept more or less separate. Hie pansporoblasis 

originate, m a growing 
Sarcosporidian, at the two 
poles of the body, where 
the peripheral endoplasm 
with its nuclei is chiefly 
aggregate^. More inter- 
naJly^ ipi^forHiation is 
in piag^; and in the 
centre, pansparoUasts full 
of ripe s;^res are found. 

By tins time the para¬ 
site has greatiy distraded 
the muscle-fitm in 'which 
it has hitherto lain, ab¬ 
sorbing, with its growth, 
practically all the con¬ 
tractile-substance, until it 
is surrounded only by the 
sarcolemina and sarco¬ 
plasm. It next passes into 
the adjacent connective- 
d, Upper portion of Hexdctinomyxnn, showing two tissue, and tn tills phase 
capsules, one with filament distinguished 

from Mmeheritt as Bal- 
biania, under the impression that the two forms were quite 
distinct. In later stages, the parasite may become more 
rounded, and a cyst may be secreted around it by the host’s 
tissue. In these older forms, the most centrally placed spores 
degenerate and die, having become over-ripe and stale. 

With regard to the spores themselves and what becomes of 
them, our knowledge is defective. Two kinds of reproductive 
germ have been described, termed respectively gymrtospores 
(so-called sporozoites, “Rainey’s corpuscles”) and chlamydo- 
spores, or simply spores. It seems probable that the former 
serve for endogenous or auto-infection, and the latter for infecting 
fresh hosts. Unfortunately, however, both kinds of germ are 
not yet known in the case of any one species. The gymnospofes. 



From Waaielewski’s XjMirosDtnkttrttti, 

Fio. lo. — A. Sarco-sporidia 
ill the ox: a transverse section 
of the oesophagus, natural size, 
sliowing the parasites in tlie 
outer (a, b, c, d, e) and inner 
(/, g, h) muscular coats. 

B. Longitudinal section of 
a muscle-fibre containing a 
Sarcosporidian parasite, x 60. 



Aft« Bertram, from Wasielewslti’s SjhttvniwH' 
kmuU. 

Fig. II.—Stages in the growth of 
Sarcocystis teneUa of the slieep. A 
Youngest observed stage in which 
the radially striated outer coat has 
not appeared; the body of the 
trophozoite is already divided into 
a number of cells or pansporoblasts 
[k). B and C. Older stages with 
numerous pansporoblasts and two 
envelopes, nn inner membrane and 
an outer radially striated layer. 

which are the more commonly found (e.g, in S. mtiris, S, 
miescheriana of the pig, and other forms), are small sickle-shaped 
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or remform bodies which are more or less sunoeboid, and capable 
of active movement at certain temperatures. They appear to bo 
naked, and consist of finely granular protoplasm, containing a 
single nucleus and one or two vacuoles. The chlamydospores, or 




From Wasiclewski'H 

Fig. 12.—A, Sarcocystis miescheriana 
(Kiihn) from tlie pig: late sti^e in 
which the body has become divided 
up into numerous chambers or alveoli, 
each containing a number of germs. 

B, Sarcocystis oi the ox : section of a stage .similar to hg. 12. a, 
Substance of muscle-fibre; b, envelope of parasite; c, nuclei of the 
muscle; d, parasitic germs (gymnospores) ; c, walls of the alveoli. 
In the peripheral alveoli are seen immature germs. 


true spores, occur in S. tenella of sheep (fig. 13 ), and have been 
described I^veran and Mesnil (26). They also are falciform, 
but one extremity is rounded, the other pointed. There is a very 
thin, delicate membrane, most unlike a typical, resistant spore- 
wall ; and the spores themselves are extremely fragile and easily 
acted upon and deformed by reagents, even by distilled water. 
The rounded end of the spore contains a large nucleus, while at 
the other end is an oval, clear space, which, in the fresh condition, 
shows a distinct spiral striation. The exact significance of this 
structure has been much debated. In position and appearance 
it recalls the polar-capsule of a Myxosporidian spore. The proof 
of this interpretation would be the 
expulsion of a filament on suitably 
stimulating the spore; while, how¬ 
ever, some investigators have asserted 
that such a filament is extruded, this 
cannot be regarded as at all certain. 
Hence it is s&l doubtful whether this 
striated body really corresponds to a 
polar-capsule. 

Nothing whatever is known as to 
the hatural means by which infection 
with Sarcosporidia is brought about. 
Smith (39) showed that mice can be 
infected with Sarcocystis muris by 
simply feeding them on the flesh of 
infected mice. It is not very likely, 
however, that this represents the 
natural mode, even m the case of 
mice ; and it certainly cannot do so in 
the case of Herbivora. The difiiculty 
in the way is the delicacy of the 
spores, which seem totally unfitted to 
withstand external conditions. It may be that some alternative 
(intermediate) host is ebneerned in dispersal; but this has 
yet to he ascertained. • * 

AH known Sarcosporidia are included in a sini^ genus Sarcocystis, 
Lank. {-Miescheria + Balbiania, Blanchard.) Some of the prin¬ 
cipal species are: S. mieukariana, from pigs; 5 . tenslla, from 



(After Laveran and Mesnil. 
front Lmtkestcr's TrtmtU* m 
Zoology^ vol Frutoxoa.) 

Fio. 13.—Spores of 
Sarcacystts tenkla, Rail!., 
from the slieep. 

a, Spore in the fresh con¬ 

dition, showing a clear 
nucleus (») and a 
striated body or cap¬ 
sule (c), 

b, Stained spore ; the 

nucleus (n) shows a 
central karyosome; 
the striations of the 
polar capsule (e) are 
not visible. 


sheep; 5 . bertram, from horses; S. blanchardi, from Bovines; 5 . 
murts, from mice; S. platydactyli, from the gecko; and lastly, S, 
lindemanni, described from map. 

4 . Order—Haplosporidia. The Sporozoa included in this 
order are characterized by^the general simplicity of their develop¬ 
ment, and by the undifferentiated character of their spores. The 
order includes a good many forms, whose arrangement and 
classification have been recently undertaken by CauUery and 
Mesnil (15), to whom, indeed, most of our knowledge relating to 
the Haplosporidia is due. The habitat of the parasites is 
sufficiently varied; Rotifers, Crustacea, Annelids and fishes 
furnishing most of the hosts. A recent addition to the list of 
Protozoa causing injury to man, a Haplosporidian, lias been 



From Minchin, in Lankoutr's Trsatiu m Zoology, voL Protoxoo. 


Fig, 14. —Birtramia Aspsrospora (Fiitach) from the body-cavity 
of Brachionus. x 1040. 


a, Youngformwithopaquc,even- 
ly - granulated protoplaan 
and few refringent granules; 
the pudei (n) are small, and 
appear to be surrounded each 
by a clear space. 

b and r. Full-grown specimens 
with large nuclei and clearer 
protoplasm, containing nu¬ 
merous refringent granules 
(r.gr.). 

d and c. Morula stages, derived 
from b and c by division of 
the body into segments 
centred round the nuclei, 
each cell so formed being a 
spore. Between the sroores 
a certain amount of mter- 
cellular substance or residual 


protoplasm is left, in whkli 
the refringent granules 
seem to be embedded. Tlie 
morula may break up forth 
with and .scatter the 8j)ore>.. 
or may first round itself oil 
and form a spherical cysl 
with a tough, fairly thick 
wall. 

/, Empty, slightly shrunken cy.st, 
from which the spores have 
escaped. 

g, Free .spore or youngest uni¬ 

cellular trophozoite. 

h, i, j. Commencing growth of the 

trophozoite, with multi¬ 
plication of the nuclei, which 
results ultimately in forms 
such as a and b. 


described by Minchin and Fantham (29d), who have termed the 
parasite Rhinosporidium, from its habitat in the nasal septum, 
where it produces pedunculate tumours. 

Bertramia, a well-known parasite of the body-cavity of Rotifers, 
will serve very well to give a general idea of the life-cycle so far as 
it has yet been made out (fig. 14 ). The trophozoite begins life as a 
small, rounded uninucleate corpuscle, which os it grows, becomes 
multinucleate. The multinuclear body generally assumes a 
definite shape, often that of a sausage. I^ter, the protopla^ 
becomes segregated around each of the nuclei, giving the parasite 
a mulberry-like aspect; hence this stage is frequently known as a 
morula. The uninuclear cellules thus formed are the spores, 
which are ultimately liberated by the break-up of the parent body. 
Each is of quite simple, undifferentiated structure, possesses a 
large, easily-visible nucleus, and gives rise in due course to 
another young trophozoite. In some instances, as described by 
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Mtnchin, the sporulating parasite becomes rounded ofi and forms 
a protective cyst, doubtless for the protection of the spores 
during dissemination. , 

In some forms (e.g. HaplosporidAm and Rhinosporidium) the 
spore-mother-cells, instead of becomii^ each a single spore, as in 
Beriramia, give rise to several, four in the first case, many in 
the latter. Sometimes, again, the spore, while preserving the 
essentially simple character of the sporoplasm, may be enclosed in 
a spore-case; this may have the form of a little box with a lid or 
operculum, as in some species of Haplosporidium, or may possess 
a long process or tail, as in Urosporidium (fig. 15 ). 

The Haplasporidia are divided by CauUery and Mesnil into three 
families, Haplosporidiidae, Btrtramiidae and Coelosporidiidae ; one 
or two genera are also included whose exact position is doubtful. 

(fl) Haplosporidiidae : 3 genera, Haplosporidium, type - species 
H. iut»roeim\ Urosporidium, with one sp., U. ftdiginosum; all 
]>arasitic in various Annelids; and Ariurosporidium,yritb the species 
A. pelsenuri, from the sporocystsof a Tromatode, parasitic on Donax. 
(b) Bertramiidae : 2 genera, Beriramia, with B. capitellae from an 



From Cnullery ami Mernil, A rrhhvs dc zop/o/^ie ex^rimrntaie, vol. 4. 1905, Uy tn-r* 
aii^vion of .Scliloiclier Freres et Cie, I'an*.. 

Fig, 15.—Sjiores of various Haplosporidia. 

1, Haplosporidium heterocirri; 3, H. vejdovskii. 

n, on liberation ; 4, Urosporidium fuliginosum ; 

h, after being in sea-water. a, surface-view'; 

2, H.srolopli. i), side-view. >1000. 

Annelid and B. asperospora, the Kotiferan parasite above described; 
and Ichtkyosporidium, with J. gasterophilum and /. phymogeties, 
]>arasitic in various fl.sh. 

(f) Coelosporidiiae : genera Coelosporidium, type-species C. 
chydoriclola ; and Polyedryum, type-species P. hranchiopodianum. 
These forms are parasitic in small Crustacea. Tlie genus Blastulidium 
is referred, doubtfully, by CauUery and MesnU to this family; but 
certain phases of this organism seem to indicate rather a vegetable 
nature. 

The genus Rhinosporidium should probably be placed in a distinct 
family. The only species so far described is R. kinealyi from the nas^ 
septum of man, to which reference has above been made. Another 
form, Neurosporidium eephalodisd, agreeing in some respects with 
Rhinosporidium, has been described by Ridewood and Fantham 
(STa) from the nervous system of Cephalodiscus. 

A parasite whose affinities are doubtful, but which is regarded'by 
Cnullcry and Mesnil as allied to the Haplosporidia, is the curious 
parasite originally described by Schewiakon as'‘ cndoparasitic tubes " 
of Cyclops : it has been named by CauUery and Mesnil, Schevia- 
kovella. This organism is remarkable in one or two ways: it pos¬ 
sesses a contmetile vacuole; the amoeboid trophozoites tena to 
form plasmodia; and the spores, of the usual simple type, may 
apparently divide by binary fission. 

5 . There remain, lastly, certain forms, which are conveniently 
grouped together as “Sporozoa»«certae«iftf,” either for the reason 
that it is impossible to place them in any of the well-defined orders, 
or because their life-cycle is at present too insufficiently known. 
Serosporidia is the name given by Pfeiffer to certain minute 
parasites of the l^dy-cavity of Crustacea; they include Sero- 
sporidium, Blanchardina and Botellus. Lymphosporidium, a 
form with distributed nucleus, causing virulent epidemics among 
brook-trout, is considered by Calkins (3) to be suitably placed here. 
Another parasite of lymphatic spaces and channels is the remark¬ 
able Lymphocystis, described by Woodcock (46), from plaice and 
flounders, which in some respects rather recalls a Gregarine. 
The group Exosporidia was founded by Perrier to include a 
peculiar organism, ectoparasitic on Arthropods, to which the 


name of Amoebidium had been given by Cienkowsky. It has 
recently been shown, however, that this organism is most probably 
m Alga. Another genus, Exosporidium, described by Sand (38), 
is placed at present m this group. For details of tihe structure of 
these forms and others like SiedUckia, Toxosporidium, Chitonicium 
Joyeuxella and MsfecAwifowWa, a comprehensive treatise on the 
Sporozoa, such as that of Minchin, should be consulted. 

To complete this article, it will be sufficient to mention various 
enigmatical bodies, associated with different diseases, which are 
regarded by their describers as Protozoa. Amor^ such is the 
“ Histosporidium carcinomcUosum ” of Feinberg, which he finds 
in CMcerous growths. Cytoryctes, the name giyen to “ Guamieri’s 
bodies ”_in si^l-pox and vaccinia, has been recently investigated 
by Calkins (3a), who has described a complex life-cycle for the 
allied parasite. Other workers, however, such as Siegel, give a 
quite different account of these bodies, and, moreover, find 
similar ones in scarlet-fever, .syphilis, &c.; while yet others {t.g. 
Prowazek) deny that they are parasitic organisms at all. 
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ENDYHION, in Greek mythology, son of Aethlius and king of 
Elis. He was loved by Selene, goddess of the moon, by whom he 
had fifty daughters, supposed to represent the fifty moons of the 
Olympian festal cycle. In other versions, Endymion was a 
beautiful youth, a rfsepherd or hunter whom Selene visited eveiy 
night while he lay sisleq) in a cave on Mount Latmus in Caria 
(Pausanias v. i; #vid, Ars am. iii. 83). Zeus left him free to 
choose anything he might desire, and he chose an everlasting 
sleep, in which he nilght remain youthful for over (Apollodoru.s 
i. 7). According to others, Endymion’s eternal sleep was a 
punishment inflicted by Zeus upon him because he ventured to 
fall in love with Hera, when he was admitted to the society of the 
Olympian gods (Schol. Theocritus iii. 49). The usual form of the 
legend, however, represents Endymion as having been put to 
sleep by Selene herself in order that she might enjoy his society 
undisturbed (Cicero, Tusc. disp. i. 38). Some see in Endymion 
the sun, setting opposite to the rising moon, the Latmian cave 
being the cave of forgetfulness, into which the sun plunges 
beneath the sea; others regard him as the personification of 
sleep or death (see Mayor on Juvenal x. 318). 

BMERGETIC8. The most fundamental result attained by the 
progress of physical science in the igth century was the definite 
enunciation and development of the doctrine of energy, which is 
now paramount both in mechanics and in thermodynamics. 
For a discussion of the elementary ideas underlying this concep¬ 
tion see the separate heading Energy. 

Ever since physical speculation began in the atomic theories of 
the Greeks, its main problem has l^n that of unravelling the 
nature of the underlying correlation which binds together the 
various natural agencies. But it is only in recent times that 
scientific investigation has definitely established that there is a 
quantitative relation of simple equivalence between them, 
whereby each is expressible in terms of heat or mechanical 
power; that there is a certain measurable quantity as-sociated 
with each type of physical activity which is always numerically 
identical with a corresponding quantity belonging to the new type 
into which it is transformed, so that the energy, as it is called, is 
conserved in unaltered amount. The main obstacle in the way 
of an earlier recognition and development of this principle had 
been the doctrine of caloric, which was suggested by the principles 
and practice of calorimetry, and taught that heat is a substance 
that can be transferred from one body to another, but cannot be 
created or destroyed, though it may become latent. So long as 
this idea maintained itself, there was no possible compensation for 
the destruction of mechanical power by friction; it appeared that 
mechanical effect had there definitely been lost. TTie idea that 
heat is itself convertible into power, and is in fact energy of 
motion of the minute invisible parts of bodies, had been held by 
Newton and in a vaguer sense by Bacon, and indeed long before 
their time; but it dropped out of the ordinary creed of science in 
the following century. It held a. place, like many other tmticipa- 
tionsof sub^uent discovery, in the system of Natural Philosophy 
of niomas Young (1804); and the discrepancies attending 
current explanations on the caloric theory were insisted on, 
about the same time, by Count Rumford and .Sir H. Davy. But 
it was not till the actual experiments of Joule verified the same 
exact equivalence between heat produced and mechanical energy 
destroyed, by whatever process that was accomplished, that tlie 
idea of caloric had to be definitely abandoned. Some time 
previously R. Mayer, physician, of Heilbronn, had founded a 
weighty theoretical ailment on the production of mechanical 


power in the animal system from the food consumed; he had, 
moreover, even calculated the value of a unit of heat, in terms of 
its equivalent in power, from the data afforded ly Regnault’s 
determinations of the specinc heats of air at constant pressure 
and at constant volume, the former being the greater on Mayer’s 
hypothesis (of which hiS calculation in fact constituted the 
verification) solely on account of the power required for the work 
of expansion of the gas against the surrounding constant pressure. 
About the same time Helmholtz, in his early memoir on the 
Conservation of Energy, constructed a cumulative argument 
by tracing the ramifications of the principle of conservation of 
energy throughout the whole range of physical science. 

Mechanical and Thermal Enerm .—^The amount of energy, 
defined m this sense by convertibility with mechanical work, 
which is contained in a material system, must be a function of its 
physical state and chemical constitution and of its temperature. 
The change in this amount, arising from a given transformation 
in the .system, is usually measureaby degrading the energy that 
leaves the system into heat; for it is always possible to do this, 
while the conversion of heat back again into other forms of 
energy is impossible without assistance, taking the form of 
compensating degradation elsewhere. We may adopt the 
provisional view which is the basis of abstract physics, that all 
these other forms of energy are in their essence mechanical, 
that is, arise from the motion or strain of material or ethereal 
media; then their distinction from heat will lie in the tact that 
these motions or strains ore simply co-ordinated, so that they can 
be traced and controlled or manipulated in detail, while the 
thermal energy subsists in irregular motions of the molecules or 
smallest portions of matter, which we cannot trace on account of 
the bluntncss of our sensual perceptions, but can only measure as 
regards total amount. 

Historical: Abstract Dynamics .—Even m the case of a purely 
mechanical system, capable only of a finite number of definite 
types of disturbance, the principle of the conservation of energy is 
very far from giving a complete account of its motions; it forms 
only one among the equations that are required to determine 
their course. In its appbeation to the kinetics of invariable 
systems, after the time of Newton, the principle was emphasized 
as fundamental by Leibnitz, was then improved and generalized 
by the Bemoullis and by Euler, and was ultimately expressed m 
its widest form by Lt^range. It is recorded by Helmholtz that 
it was largely his acquaintance in early years with the works of 
those fnathematical physicists of the previous century, who had 
formulated and generalized the principle as a help towards the 
theoretical dynamics of complex systems of masses, that started 
him on the track of extending the principle throughout the whole 
range of natural phenomena. On the other hand, the ascertained 
validity of this extension to new types of phenwnena, such as 
those of electrodynamics, now forms a main foundation of our 
belief in a mechanical basis for these sciences. 

In the hands of Lagrange the mathematical expression for the 
manner in which the eneigy is connected with the geometrical 
constitution of llie material system became a sufficient basis for a 
complete knowledge of its dynamical phenomena. So far as 
statics was concerned, this doctrine took its rise as far back as 
Galileo, who recognized in the simpler cases tliat the work 
expended in the steady driving of a frictionless mechanical 
system is equal to its output. The expression of this fact was 
generalized in a brief statement by Newton in the Principia, and 
more in detail by the Bemoullis, until, in the analytical guise of 
the so-called principle of “ virtual velocities ” or virtual work, it 
finally became the basis of Lagrange’s general formulation of 
dynamics. In its application to kinetics a purely physical 
principle, also indicated by Newton, but developed lonp after with 
masterly applications by d’Alembert, that the reactions of the 
infinitesimal parts of the system against the accelerations of 
their motions statically equilibrate the forces applied to the ^stem 
as a whole, was required in order to form a sufficient basis,_ and 
one which Lagrange soon afterwards condensed into the single 
relation of Least Action. As a matter of history, however, the 
complete formulation of the subject of abstract dynamics actually 
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Mtnchin, the sporulating parasite becomes rounded ofi and forms 
a protective cyst, doubtless for the protection of the spores 
during dissemination. , 

In some forms (e.g. HaplosporidAm and Rhinosporidium) the 
spore-mother-cells, instead of becomii^ each a single spore, as in 
Beriramia, give rise to several, four in the first case, many in 
the latter. Sometimes, again, the spore, while preserving the 
essentially simple character of the sporoplasm, may be enclosed in 
a spore-case; this may have the form of a little box with a lid or 
operculum, as in some species of Haplosporidium, or may possess 
a long process or tail, as in Urosporidium (fig. 15 ). 

The Haplasporidia are divided by CauUery and Mesnil into three 
families, Haplosporidiidae, Btrtramiidae and Coelosporidiidae ; one 
or two genera are also included whose exact position is doubtful. 

(fl) Haplosporidiidae : 3 genera, Haplosporidium, type - species 
H. iut»roeim\ Urosporidium, with one sp., U. ftdiginosum; all 
]>arasitic in various Annelids; and Ariurosporidium,yritb the species 
A. pelsenuri, from the sporocystsof a Tromatode, parasitic on Donax. 
(b) Bertramiidae : 2 genera, Beriramia, with B. capitellae from an 



From Cnullery ami Mernil, A rrhhvs dc zop/o/^ie ex^rimrntaie, vol. 4. 1905, Uy tn-r* 
aii^vion of .Scliloiclier Freres et Cie, I'an*.. 

Fig, 15.—Sjiores of various Haplosporidia. 

1, Haplosporidium heterocirri; 3, H. vejdovskii. 

n, on liberation ; 4, Urosporidium fuliginosum ; 

h, after being in sea-water. a, surface-view'; 

2, H.srolopli. i), side-view. >1000. 

Annelid and B. asperospora, the Kotiferan parasite above described; 
and Ichtkyosporidium, with J. gasterophilum and /. phymogeties, 
]>arasitic in various fl.sh. 

(f) Coelosporidiiae : genera Coelosporidium, type-species C. 
chydoriclola ; and Polyedryum, type-species P. hranchiopodianum. 
These forms are parasitic in small Crustacea. Tlie genus Blastulidium 
is referred, doubtfully, by CauUery and MesnU to this family; but 
certain phases of this organism seem to indicate rather a vegetable 
nature. 

The genus Rhinosporidium should probably be placed in a distinct 
family. The only species so far described is R. kinealyi from the nas^ 
septum of man, to which reference has above been made. Another 
form, Neurosporidium eephalodisd, agreeing in some respects with 
Rhinosporidium, has been described by Ridewood and Fantham 
(STa) from the nervous system of Cephalodiscus. 

A parasite whose affinities are doubtful, but which is regarded'by 
Cnullcry and Mesnil as allied to the Haplosporidia, is the curious 
parasite originally described by Schewiakon as'‘ cndoparasitic tubes " 
of Cyclops : it has been named by CauUery and Mesnil, Schevia- 
kovella. This organism is remarkable in one or two ways: it pos¬ 
sesses a contmetile vacuole; the amoeboid trophozoites tena to 
form plasmodia; and the spores, of the usual simple type, may 
apparently divide by binary fission. 

5 . There remain, lastly, certain forms, which are conveniently 
grouped together as “Sporozoa»«certae«iftf,” either for the reason 
that it is impossible to place them in any of the well-defined orders, 
or because their life-cycle is at present too insufficiently known. 
Serosporidia is the name given by Pfeiffer to certain minute 
parasites of the l^dy-cavity of Crustacea; they include Sero- 
sporidium, Blanchardina and Botellus. Lymphosporidium, a 
form with distributed nucleus, causing virulent epidemics among 
brook-trout, is considered by Calkins (3) to be suitably placed here. 
Another parasite of lymphatic spaces and channels is the remark¬ 
able Lymphocystis, described by Woodcock (46), from plaice and 
flounders, which in some respects rather recalls a Gregarine. 
The group Exosporidia was founded by Perrier to include a 
peculiar organism, ectoparasitic on Arthropods, to which the 


name of Amoebidium had been given by Cienkowsky. It has 
recently been shown, however, that this organism is most probably 
m Alga. Another genus, Exosporidium, described by Sand (38), 
is placed at present m this group. For details of tihe structure of 
these forms and others like SiedUckia, Toxosporidium, Chitonicium 
Joyeuxella and MsfecAwifowWa, a comprehensive treatise on the 
Sporozoa, such as that of Minchin, should be consulted. 

To complete this article, it will be sufficient to mention various 
enigmatical bodies, associated with different diseases, which are 
regarded by their describers as Protozoa. Amor^ such is the 
“ Histosporidium carcinomcUosum ” of Feinberg, which he finds 
in CMcerous growths. Cytoryctes, the name giyen to “ Guamieri’s 
bodies ”_in si^l-pox and vaccinia, has been recently investigated 
by Calkins (3a), who has described a complex life-cycle for the 
allied parasite. Other workers, however, such as Siegel, give a 
quite different account of these bodies, and, moreover, find 
similar ones in scarlet-fever, .syphilis, &c.; while yet others {t.g. 
Prowazek) deny that they are parasitic organisms at all. 
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temperature, pressure and other independent data spcifyii^ its 
constitution, must form the variables of an analytical exposition. 
We have, dwrefore, to substitute for 8H; also the change of 
internal ener^ is determined by the change of constitution, 
involving a differential relation of type 

JU »= pSv + SW H- + ^8fn2+ .. •. + 

when the system consists of an intimate mixture (solution) of 
masses .. m» of given constituents, which differ physically 

or chemically but may be partially transformable into each other 
by chemical or physical action during the changes under con¬ 
sideration, the whole being of volume v and under extraneous 
pressure p, while W is potential energy arising from physical 
forces such os those of gravity, capillarity, &c. The variables 

»«j, Wj,.may not be all independent; for example, if the 

system were chloride of ammonium gas existii^ along with its 
gaseous products of dissociation, hydrochloric acid and ammonia, 
only one of the tiiree masses would be independently variable. The 
sufficient number of these variables (independent components) 
together wfth two other variables, which may be v and T, or v and 
<l>, specifies and determines the state of the system, considered m 
matter in bulk, at each instant. It is usual to include 8W in 
...; in all cases where this is possible the single 
equation 

- pSv + fiiSwj + .... -I- ftnSWn (i) 

thus expresses the complete variation of the energy-function E 
arising from change of state; and when the part involving the « 
constitutive differentials has been expressed in terms of the 
number of them that are really independent, this equation by 
itself becomes the unique expression of all the thermodynamic 
relations of the system. These are in fact the various relations 
ensuring that the right-hand side is an exact differential, and are 
of the type of reciprocal relations such as 

The condition that the state of the system be one of stable 
equilibrium is that &/>, the variation of entropy, be negative for 
all formally imaginable infinitesimal transformations which 
make 8E vanish; for as cannot actually be negative for any 
spontaneous variation, none of these transformations can then 
occur. From the form of the equation, this condition is the same 
as that SE-TBij> must be positive for all possible variations of 
state of the system as above defined in terms of co-ordinates 
representing its constitution in bulk, without restriction. 

We can change one of the independent variables expressing the 
state of the system from <i) to T by subtracting S(<#>T) from both 
sides of the equation of variation : then 

«(E-T^)= -<ptT-piv + lili">l+•••■+an><»n’ 

It follows that for isothermal changes, i.e. those for which 8T is 
maintained null by an environment at constant temperature, the 
condition of stable equilibrium is that the function E - T<fi sliall lie 
a minimum. If the system is subject to an external pressure p, 
which as well as the temperature is imposed constant from 
without and thus incapable of variation through internal changes, 
the condition of stable equilibrium is similarly that E-T^+^ 
shall be a minimum. 

A chemical system maintained at constant temperature by 
communkation of heat from its environment may thus have 
several states of stable equilibrium corresponding to different 
minima of the function here considered, just as there may be 
several minima of elevation on a landscape, one at the bottom of 
each depression ; in fact, this analogy, when extended to space of 
» dimensions, exactly fits the case. If the system is sufficiently 
disturbed, for example, by electric shock, it may pass over 
(explosively) from a higher to a lower minimum, but never 
(without compensation from outside) in the opposite direction. 
The former passage, moreover, is often effected by introducing a 
new substance into the system ; sometimes that substance is 
recovered unaltered at the end of the process, and then its action 
is said to be purely catalytic ; its presence modifies the form of 
the function E - T^tso as to obliterate the ridge between the two 
equilibrium states in the graphical representation. 

There are systems in which the equilibrium states are but very 
slightly dependent qp temperatuie and pressure within wi(te 
limits, outade whi^ reaction takes place. Thus while there are 


cases in which a state of mobile dissociation exists in the system 
which changes continuously as a function of these vanables, 
there are ofters in which tiiange does not sensibly occur at all 
until a certain temperature vf reaction is attained, after which it 
proceeds very rapidly owing to the heat developed, and the 
system soon becomes sensibly permanent in a tranriormed phase 
by completion of the reaction. In some cases of this latter type 
the cause of the delay in starting lies possibly in passive resistance 
to change, of the nature of viscosity or Motion, which is 
competent to convert an unstable mechanical equilibrium into a 
moderately stable one; but in most such reactions there seems to 
be no exact equilibrium at any temperature, short of the ultimate 
.state of dissipated energy in which the reaction is completed, 
although the velocity of reaction is found to diminish exponentially 
with change of temperature, and thus becomes insignificant at a 
small interval from the temperature of pronounced activity. 

Free Energy. —^The quantity E-T^ thus plays the same 
fundamental part in the thermal statics of general chemical 
systems at uniform temperature that the potential energy plays 
in the statics of mechanical systems of unchanging constitution. 
It is a function of the geometrical co-ordinates, the physical and 
chemical constitution, and the temperature of the system, which 
determines the conditions of stable equilibrium at each tempera¬ 
ture ; it is, in fact, the potential energy generalized so as to 
include temperature, and thus be a single function relating to each 
temperature but at the same time affording a basis of connexion 
between the properties of the system at different temperatures. 
It has been called the free energy of the system by Helmholtz, for 
it is the part of the energy whose variation is connected with 
changes in the bodily structure of the system represented by the 
variables Wj, «».... m, and not with the irregular molecular 
motions represented by heat, so that it can take part freely in 
physical transformations. Yet this holds good oidy subject to 
the condition that the temperature is not varied; it has been 
seen above that for the more general variation neither 8H nor 6U 
is an exact differential, and no line of separation can be drawn 
between thermal and mechanical energies. 

The study of the evolution of ideas in this, the most abstract 
branch of modern raaAematical physics, is rendered difficult in 
the manner of most purely philosophical subjects 1^ the variety 
of terminology, much of k only partially appropriate, that has 
been emidoyed to express the fundamental principles by different 
investigators and at different stages of the development. 
Attentive examination will show, what is indeed hardly surprising, 
that the principles of the theory of free energy of Gibbs and Helni- 
holtz had been already grasped and exemplified by Lord Kelvin 
in the very early days of the subject (see the paper “ On the 
Thermoelastic and Thermomagnetic Properties of Matter, 
Part 1 .” Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, No. i, April 1855; 
reprinted in Phil. Mag., January 1878, and in Math, and Phys. 
Papers, vol. i. pp. 291, seq,). Thus the strikmg new advance 
contained in the more modem work of J. Willard Gibbs (1875- 
1877) and of Helmholtz (1882) was rather the sustained general 
application of these ideas to chemical systems, such as the 
galvanic cell and dissociating gaseous systems, and in general 
fashion to heterogeneous concomitant phases. The fundamental 
paper of Kelvin connectmg the electromotive force of the cell 
with the energy of chemical transformation is of date 1851, some 
years before the distinction between free energy and total energy 
had definitely crystallized out; and, possibly satisfied with the 
approximate exactness of his imperfect formula when applied to a 
Daniell’s cell (infra), and deterred by absence of experimental 
data, he did not return to the subject. In 1852 he briefly 
announced (Proc. Roy. Sac, Edin.) the principle of the dissipation 
of mechanical (or available) energy, mduding the necessity of 
compensation elsewhere when restoration occurs, in the form that 
“ any restoration of mechanical eneigy, without more than an 
equivalent of dissipation, is impopble ”—probaUy even in 
vital activity ; but a sufficient specification of available energy 
(cf. infra)was not then developed. In the paper above referred to 
where this was done, and illustrated by full application to solid 
elastic systems, the total energy is represented by e and is named 
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“ the mtrinsic energy,” the energy taken in during an isothermal 
transformation is represented bye, of which H is taken in as heat, 
while the remainder, the change pi free (or mechanical or 
available) energy of the system is thtf unnamed quantity denoted 
by the symbol w, which is “ the work done by the applied forces ” 
at uniform temperature. It is pointed «mt that it is te and not e 
that is the potential energy-function for isothermal change, of 
which the form can be determined directly by dynamical and 
physical experiment, and from which alone the criteria of 
equilibrium and stress are to be derived—simply for the reason 
that for all reversible paths at constant temperature between the 
same terminal TOnfigurations, there must, by Carnot’s principle, 
be the same gain or loss of heat. And a system of formulae are 

given (5) to (ii)—£*.gr. e==w-fi~ + ] jsdt for finding the total 

energy e for any temperature t when w and the thermal capacity s 
of the system, in a standard state, have thus been ascertained, 
and another for establishing connexion between the form of w 
for one temperature and its form for adjacent temperatures— 
which are identical with those developed by Helmholtz long 
afterwards, in i88*, except that the entropy appears only os an 
unnamed integral. The progress of physical science is formally 
identified with the exploration of this function tv for physical 
sy.stems, with continually increasing exactness and range—except 
where pure kinetic considerations prevail, in which oases the 
wider Hamiltonian dynamical formulation is fundamental. 
.\nother aspect of the matter will be developed below. 

A somewhat different procedure, in terms of entropy as 
fundamental, has been adopted and developed by Planck. In an 
isolated system the trend of change must be in the direction 
which increases the entropy </>, by Clausius’ form of the principle. 
Hut in experiment it is a system at constant temperature rather 
than an adiabatic one that usually is involved; this can be 
attained formally by including in the isolated system (cf. infra) a 
source of heat at that temperature and of unlimited capacity, 
when the energy of the original system increases by 6E this source 
must give up heat of amount 8K, and its entropy therefore 
diminishes SE/T. Thus for the original system maintained at 
consitant temperature T it is 8i)>-8E/T that must always 
be positive in spontaneous change, which is the same criterion as 
was reached above. Reference may also be made to H. A. 
l.orentz’s Collected Seietttific Papers, part i. 

A striking anticipation, almost contemporaneous, of Gibbs’s 
thermodynamic potential theory {infra) was made by Clerk 
Maxwell in connexion with the discussion of Andrews’ experi¬ 
ments on the critical temperature of mixed gases, in a letter 
published in Sir G. G. Stokes’s Scientific Correspondence (vol. 

P- 34). 

Available Energy .—The same quantity <l>, which Qausius 
named the entropy, arose in various ways in the early develop¬ 
ment of the subject, in the train of ideas of Rankine and Kelvin 
relating to the expression of the available energy A of the material 
system. Suppose there were accessible an auxiliary system 
containing an unlimited quantity of heat at absolute temperature 
I'j, forming a condenser into which heat can be discharged from 
the working system, or from which it may be recovered at that 
temperature : we proceed to find how much of the heat of our 
system is available for transformation into mechanical work, in a 
process which reduces the whole system to the temperature of 
this condenser. Provided the process of reduction is performed 
reversibly, it, is immaterial, by Carnot’s principle, in what 
manner it is effected: thus in following it out in detail we can 
consider each elementary quantity of heat 8H removed from the 
system as set aside at its actud temperature between T and 
T-I-8T for the production of mechanical work SW and the 
residue of it 8H„ as directly discharged into the condenser at Tj. 
■nie principle of Carnot gives SH/T=8H,'T(„ so that the portion 
of the heat 8H that is not available for work is 8H„, equal to 
T^SH/T. In the whole process the part not available in connexion 
with the condenser at To is therefore TJdElfT. This quantity 
roust be the same whatever reversible process is employed: 
thus, for example, we may first transform the system reversibly 
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from the state C to the state D, and then from the state D to the 
final state of uniform temperature To. It follows that the value 
pf To/dH/T, representing the heat degraded, is the same along all 
reversible paths of transformation from the state C to the state D ; 
so that the function JdE/T is the excess of a definite quantity 

connected with the system in the former state as compared 
with the latter. 

It is usual to change the law of sign of 8H so that gain of heat 
by the system is reckoned positive ; then, relative to a condenser 
of unlimited capacity at To, the state C contains more mechanic¬ 
ally available energy than the state D ^y the amount 
Ec - Ep + T(JdH/T, that is, by Eg - Ep - T^<^>c ~ <j>o)- In this wav 
the existence of an entropy function with a definite value for eack 
state of the system is ^ain seen to be the direct am^tical 
equivalent of Carnot’s axiom that no process can be more efficient 
than a reversible process between the same initial and final states, 
'fhe name motivity of a system was proposed by Lord Kelvin in 
1879 for this conception of available energy. It is here specified 
as relative to a condenser of unlimited capacity at an assigned 
temperature T„: some such specification is necessary to the 
definition ; in fact, if Tj were the absolute zero, all the energy 
would be mechanically available. 

But we can obtain an intrinsically different and self-contained 
comparison of tlie available energies in a system in two different 
states at different temperatures, by ascertaining how much 
energy would be dissipated in each in a reduction to tiie same 
standard state of the system itself, at a standard temperature Tj. 
We have only to reverse the operation, and change back this 
standard state to each of the others in turn. This will involve 
abstractions of heat 8 Hd from tlie various portions of the system 
in the standard state, and returns of 6H to the state at TqJ if 
this return were 81 T„T/T,, instead of 8H, there would be no loss of 
availability in the direct process ; hence there is actual dissipa¬ 
tion SH - 8H,T/T„, that is T (80 - On passing from state i 
to state 2 through this sundaril state o the difference of these 
dissipations will represent the energy of the system that has 
lx;come unavailable. Thus in this sense E-T 0 + T 0 q-i- const, 
represents for each state the amount of energy that is available; 
hut instead of implying an unlimited source of heat at the standard 
temperature T„, it implies that there is no extraneous source. 
The available energy thus defined differs from E - T 0 , the free 
energy of Helmholtz, or the work function of the applied forces of 
Kelvin, which involves no reference to any standard state, by a 
simple linear function of the temperature alone which is immaterial 
as regards its applications. 

The determination of the available mechanical energy arising 
from differences of temperature between the parts of the same 
system is a more complex problem, because it involves a 
determination of the common temperature to which reversible 
processes will ultimately reduce them; for the simple case in 
which no changes of state occur the solution was given by Lord 
Kelvin in 185^^, in connexion with the above train of ideas (cf. 
Tait's Thermodynamics, §179). In the present exposition the 
system is sensibly in equilibrium at each stage, so that its 
temperature T is ^ways uniform throughout; isolated portions 
at different temperatures would be treated as different systems. 

Thermodynamic Potentials. —^We have now to develop the 
relations involved in the general equation (i) of thermodynamics. 
Suppose the material system includes two coexistent states or 
phases, with opportunity for free interchange of constituents— 
for example, a salt solution .and the aqueous vapour in equilibrium 
with it. Then in equilibrium a slight transfer 8w of the water- 
substance of mass mr constituting the vapour, into the water- 
substance of mass m, existing in the solution, should not produce 
any alteration of the first order in 8E - T 80 ; therefore 7*,. must be 
equal to /*,. The quantity fir is called by Willard Gibbs the 
potential of the corresponding substance of rqass m,; it may be 
defined as its marginal available energy per unit mass at the 
given temperature. If then a system involves in this way 
coexistent phases which remain permanently separate, the 
potentials of any constituent must be the same in all of them in 
which that constituent exists, for otherwise it would tend to pass 

IX. 13a 
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from the phases in which its potential is higher to those in which 
it is lower. If the constituent is non*existent in any phaw, its 
potential when in that phise would have to be higher than in the 
others in which it is actually present; but as the potential 
increases logarithmically when the density of the constituent is 
indefinitely diminished, this condition is automatically satisfied 
—or, more strictly, the constitutent cannot be entirely absent, 
but the presence of the merest trace will suffice to satisfy the 
condition of equality of potential. When the actionof the force of 
gravity is taken into account, the potential of each constituent 
must include the gravitational potential gh ; in the equilibrium 
state the total potential of each constituent, including this part, 
must be the same throughout all parts of the system into which 
it is freely mobile. An example is Dalton’s law of toe indepen¬ 
dent distributions of the gases in the atmosphere, if it were in a 
state of rest. A similar statement applies to other forms of 
mechanical potential energy arising from actions at a distance. 

When a s%ht i-onititutive change occurs in a galvanic element 
at given temperature, producing available energy of electric 
current, in a reversible manner and isothermally, at the expense of 
chemical energy, it is the free energy of the system E - T^, not its 
total intrinsic energy, whose value must be conserved during the 
process. Thus the electromotive force is equal to the change of 
this free energy per electrochemical equivalent of reaction in the 
cell. This proposition, developed by Gibbs and later by Helm¬ 
holtz, modifies the earlier one of Kelvin—which tacitiy assumed 
^ the energy of reaction to be available—except in the cases 
such as that of a Daniell’s cell, in which the magnitude of the 
electromotive force does not depend .sensibly on the temperature. 

The effects produced on electromotive forces by difference of 
concentrations in dilute solutions can thus be accounted for and 
traced out, from the knowledge of the form of the free energy for 
such cases; as also the effects of pressure in the case of gas 
batteries. The free energy does not sensibly depend on whether 
toe substance is solid or fused—for the two states are in 
equilibrium at the temperature of fusion—^though the total 
energy differs in these two cases by the heat of fusion; for this 
reason, as Gibbs pointed out, voltaic potential-differences are the 
same for the fused as for the solid state of toe substances 
concerned. 

Relations involving Constitution onfy.—The potential of a 
component in a given solution can depend only on the tempera¬ 
ture and pressure of the solution, and the densities of the various 
components, including itself; as no distance-actions are usually 
involved in chemical physics, it will not depend on the aggregate 
masses present. The example above mentioned,of two coexistent 
phases liquid and vapour, indicates that there may thus be 
relations between the constitutions of the phases present in a 
chemical system which do not involve their total masses. These 
are developed in a very direct manner in Willard Gibbs’s ordinal 
procedure. In so far as attractions at a distance (a uniform 
force such as gravity being excepted) and capillary actions at the 
interfaces between the phases are inoperative, the fundamental 
equation (i) can be integrated. Increasing the volume k times, 
and all the masses to the same extent—in fact, placing alongside 
each other k identical systems at the same temperature and 

C ressure—^will increase ^ and E in the same ratio k; thus E must 
e a homogeneous function of the first degree of the independent 
variaWes n, m„ . . ., »»«, and therefore by Euler’s theorem 
relating to such functions 

E = T^ - pv + +_+ 

This integral equation merely expresses the additive character of 
toe energies and entropies of adjacent portions of the system at 
uniform temperature, and thus depends only on the absence of 
sensible physical actipn directly across finite distances. If we 
form from it the expression for the complete differential 8E, and 
subtract (I), there remains the relation 

o—.. * • + {2) 

lias implies that in each ^hase the change of pressure depends on 
and is determined by the changes in T, Mi> Mn alone ; as we 
know beforehand that a physical property like pressure is an 


analytical function of the state of the system, it is therefore a 
function of these » + i quantities. When they are all inde¬ 
pendently variable, the densities of the various constituents and 
of the entropy in the phase Sre expressed by the partial fluxions of 
p with respect to them; thus 

ipodp 

v~dl'‘ V ~dHr‘ 

But when, as in the case above referred to of chloride of 
ammonium gas existing partially dissociated along with its 
constituents, the masses are not indepndent, necessary linear 
relations, furnished by the laws of definite combining proportions, 
subsist between toe partial fluxions, and the form of the 
function which expresses p is thus restricted, in a manner which is 
easily expressible m each special case. 

This proposition that the pressure in any phase is a function of 
the temperature and of the potentials of toe independent con¬ 
stituents, thus appears as a consequence of Carnot’s axiom 
combined with toe energy principle and the absence of effective 
actionsat a distance. It shows that at a given temperature and 
pressure the potentials are not all independent, that there is a 
necessary relation connecting them. This is the equation oj state 
or constitution of the phase, whose existence forms one mode of 
expression of Carnot’s principle, and in which all the properties 
of the phase are involved and can thence be derived by simple 
differentiation. 

The Phase Rule.—Vfhea toe material system contains oidy a 
single phase, the number of independent variations, in addition 
to change of temperature and pressure, that can spontaneously 
occur in its constitution is thus one less than the number of its 
independent constituents. But where several phases coexist in 
contact in the same system, the number of possible independent 
variations may be much smaller. The pre.sent independent 

variables //,.are specially appropriate in this problem, 

because each of them has the same value in all the phases. Now 
each phase has its own characteristic equation, giving a relation 
between op, ST, and ... 6/%, or such of the latter as are 
independent; if r phases coexist, there are r such relations ; 
hence the number of possible independent variations, including 
those of *' and T. is reduced to »« - rH- 2, where m is the number 
of mdependently variable chemical constituents which the system 
contains. This number of degrees of constitutive freedom 
cannot be negative; therefore the number of possible phases 
that can coexist alongside each other cannot exceed *« 4 2. 
If m+Tj phases actually coexist, there is no variable quantity in 
the system, thus the temperature and pressure and constitutions 
of toe phases are all determined ; such is the triple point at which 
ice, water and vapourexist in presence of oachothcr. If there are 
»« 4 I coexistent phases, toe system can vary in one respect only ; 
for example, at any temperature of water-substance different 
from the triple point two phases only, say liquid and vapour, 
or liquid and solid, coexbt, and the pressure is definite, as also are 
toe densities and potentials of the components. Finally, when 
but one phase, say water, is present, both pressure and tempera¬ 
ture can vary independently. The first example illustrates the 
case of systems, physical or chemical, in which there is only one 
possible state of equilibrium.Iorming a pointof transition between 
different constitutions ; in the second type each temperature has 
its own completely determined state of equilibrium; in other 
cases toe constitution in the equilibrium state is indeterminate as 
regards the corresponding number of degrees of freedom. By aid 
of this phase rule of Gibbs the number of different chemical 
substances actually interacting in a given complex system can 
be determined from observation of the degree of spontaneous 
variation which it exhibits; the rule thus lies at the foundation 
of the modern subject of chemical equilibrium and continuous 
chemical change in mixtures or alloys, and in this connexion it 
has been widely applied and developed in the experimental 
investigations of Roozeboom and van’t Hoff and other physical 
chemists, mainly of toe Dutch school. 

Extent to tehieh the Theory can be prartically developed.-^lt is 
only in systems in which the number of independent variables is 
small that the forms of toe various potentials,—or the form of the 
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fundamental characteristic equation expressing the energy of the 
system in tenns of its entropy and constitution, or the pressure 
in terms of the temperature and t^e potentials, which mcludes 
them all,—can be readily approxunated to by experimental 
determinations. Even in the case of the simple system water- 
vapour, which Is fundamental for the theory of the steam-engine, 
this has not yet been completely accomplished. The general 
theory is thus largely confined, as above, to defining the restric¬ 
tions on the degree of variability of a complex chemical system 
which the principle of Carnot imposes. The tracing out of these 
general relations of continuity of state is much facilitated by 
geometrical diagrams, such as James Thomson first introduced in 
order to exhibit and explain Andrews’ results as to the range of 
coexistent phases in carbonic acid. Gibbs’s earliest thermo¬ 
dynamic surface liad for its co-ordinates volume, entropy and 
energy; it was constructed to scale by Maxwell for water- 
subst^ce, and is fully explained in later editions of the Theory oj 
Heat (187s); it forms a relief map which, by simple inspection, 
reveals the course of the transformations of water, with the 
corresponding mechanical and thermal changes, in its three 
coexistent states of solid, liquid and gas. In the general case, 
when the substance has more than one independently variable 
constituent, there are more than three variables to be repre¬ 
sented ; but Gibbs has shown the utility of surfaces reprMent- 
ing, for instance, the entropy in terms of the comstitutive variables 
when temperature and pressure are maintained constamt. Such 
graphical methods are now of fundamental importance in 
connexion with the phase rule, for the experimental exploration 
of the trend of the changes of constitution of complex mixtures 
with interacting components, which arise as the physical con¬ 
ditions are altered, as, for example in modem metallurgy, in the 
theory of alloys. The study of the phenomena of condensation 
in a mixture of two ga.ses or vapours, initiated by Andrews and 
developed in this manner by van der Waals and his pupils, forms 
a case in point (see Conuen.sation of Gases). 

Dilute Components: Perfect Gases and Dilute Solutions .— 
There are, however, two simple limiting cases, in which the theoi^ 
am completed by a determination of the functions involved in 
it, which throw much light on the phenomena of actual systeias 
not far removed from these ideal limits. They we the cases of 
mixtures of j)rrft‘ct gases, and of verv dilute solutions. 

If. foUowing Gtblis’, we apply his equation (i) expressing the pres¬ 
sure m terms of (lie temperature and the potentials, to a very dilute 
solution of siilistances m,„ . . . *«„in a solvent substance m,, and 

vary tlie co-ordinate m, alone, p and T remaining unvaried, we have 
in the equilibrium state 

du., „ 


duf du, , 

+ m,j- •)- . 

Vw, 'dm,. 


. -f m„ 


'dm. 


in which every ni except w, is very small, while dui/dm, is presumably 
finite. As the .second term is tlius finile, lliis requires that the total 
potential of each component »>„ which is shall be finite, 

say hr in tlie limit when m, is null. Thus for very small concentra¬ 
tions the potential of a dilute component must be of the fqpn 
krhagmriv, being proportional to tlie logarithm of the density of 
tliat component; it thus tends logaritlimieally to an infinite value 
at evanescent concentrations, showing that removal of the la.st 
traces of any impurity would demand infinite proportionate ex¬ 
penditure of available energy, and is therefore practically impossible 
with finite intensities of force. It sliould be noted, however, that 
this argument applies only to fluid phrases, for in the case of deposi¬ 
tion of a solid m,. is not uniformly disttilmted throughouf the pha.se ; 
thus it remains possible for the growl li of a crystal at its surface 
in aqueous solution to extrude all the water except such as is in some 
form oi chemical combination. 

The precise value of this logarithmic expression for the potential 
can be readily determined for the case of a perfect gas from its 
characteristic properties, and can be thence extended to other dilute 
forms of matter. /We have pe=R/m.T for unit mass of the gas, 
where m is Ute molecular weight, being 2 for hydrogen, and R is a 
constant equal to 82 x 10" in C.G.S. dynamical units, or 2 calories 
approximately in thermal energy units, which is the .same for all 
gases because they have all the same number of molecules per unit 
volume. The increment of heat received by the unit mass of the 
gas is sST, e being thus the specific heat at constant 

volume, which can be a function only of the temperature. Thus 
fp=jdHpi ~ R/*- lof?" /*T-'dT • 

.Slid the available energy A per unit mass is E-T^ + T^ij where 
E-e-i-((ciTT, the integral being for u standard state, and e being 
mtrinsw energy oi chemical constitution; so that 


A =«-f^jT-f-/«dT - T/sT-'rfT - R/m.T log s. 

If there at»v molecules in the unit mass, and N per unit volume, we 
have each being 2 s', where s' is the number of molecules 

per unit mass in hydrogen; thus the free ehergy per molecule is 
a'-(-R'Tk)g6N, where b-m/tr', R'^R/sr', and a' is a function of 
T alone. It is customary to avoid introducing the unknown mole¬ 
cular constant»' by working with the availabie energy per " gramme- 
molecule," that is, for a number of grammes expressed by the 
molecular weight of the substance; this fs a constant multiple of the 
available energy per molecule, and is a -f- RT logp, p being the density 
equal to iN where fixm/sj''. This formula niay now be extended 
by simple summation to a mixture of gases, on, the ground of Dalton 's 
experimental principle tliat each of the conipoyients behaves in 
presence of the others as it would do in a vacuum. The components 
are, in fact, actually separable wholly or partfally in reversible ways 
which may be combined into cycles, for example, either (i.) by 
difiusion through a porous partition, taking account of the work of 
the pressures, or (ii.) by utilizing the modified constitution towards 
the top of a long column of the mixture arising from the action of 
gravity, or (iii.) by reversible ahsoiption of a single component. 

If we employ in place of available energy the form of characteristic 
equation which gives the pressure in terms of tlie temperature and 
potentials, the pressure of the mixture is expressed as the sum of 
those belonging to its components; this equation was made by Gibbs 
the basis of his analytical theory of gas mixtures, which he tested by 
its application to the only data then available, those of the equili¬ 
brium of dissociation of nitrogen peroxide (aNO^ NjO^) vapour. 

Va 7 i ’t Hoff's Osmotic Principle; Theoretical Explanation .— 
We proceed to examine how far the same formulae as hold for 
gases apply to the available energy of matter in solution which is 
so dilute that each molecule of the dissolved substance, though 
possibly the centre of a complex of molecules of the solvent, is for 
nearly all the time beyond the sphere of direct influence of the 
other molecules of the dissolved substance. The available 
energy is a function only of the co-ordinates of the matter in bulk 
and the temperature ; its change on further dilution, with which 
alone we are concerned in the transformations of dilute solutions, 
can depend only on the further separation of these molecular 
complexes in space that is thereby produced, as no one of them is 
In itself altered. The change is therefore a function only of the 
number N of the dissolved molecules per unit volume, and of the 
temperature, and is, per molecule, expressible in a form entirely 
independent of their constitution and of that of the medium in 
which they are dissolved. This suggests that the expression for 
the change on dilution is the same as the known one for a gas, in 
which the same moleailes would exist free and in the main 
outside each other’s spheres of influence ; which confirms and is 
verified by the experimental principle of van’t Hoff, that osmotic 
pressure obeys the laws of gaseous pressure with identically the 
same physical constants as those of gas^s. It can be held, in fact, 
that this suggestion does not fall short of a demonstration, on the 
basis of (]arnot’s principle, and independent of special molecular 
theory, that in all cases where the molecules of a component, 
whether it be of a gas or of a solution, arc outside each other’s 
spheres of influenc-e, the available energy, so far as regards 
dilution, must have a common form, and the physical constants 
must therefore be the known gas-constants. The customary 
exposition derives this principle, by an argument involving 
cycles, from Henry’s law of solution of gases; it is sensibly 
restricted to such solutes as appear concomitantly in the free 
gaseous state, but theoretically it becomes general when it is 
remembered that no solute can be absolutely non-volatile. 

Source of the Idea of Temperature.—The single new element 
that thermodynamics introduces into the ordinary d5Tiamical 
specification of a material system is temperature. This concep¬ 
tion is akin to that of potential, except that it is given to us 
directly by our sense of heat. But if that were not so, we could 
still demonstrate, on the basis of Carnot’s principle, that there is a 
definite function of the state of a body which must be the same 
for all of a series of connected bodies, when thermal equilibrium 
has become established so that there is no tendency for heat to 
flow from one to another. For we con by mere geometrical 
displacement change the order of the bodies so as to bring 
different ones into direct contact. If this disturbed the thermtd 
equilibrium, we could construct cyclic processes to take advantage 
of the resulting flow of heat to do mechanical work, and such 
processes might he carried on without limit. Thus it is proved 
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tl»t if a body A is in temperature-equilibrium with B, and B 
with C, then A must be in equilibrium with C directly. This 
argument can be applied, by aid of adiabatic partitions, even 
w^n the bodies are in a field of force so that mechanical work is 
required to change their geometrical arrangement; it was in 
fact employed by Maxwell to extend from the case of a gas to that 
of any other system the proposition that the temperature is the 
same all along a vertical column in equilibrium under gravity. 

It had been shown from the kinetic theory by Maxwell that in a 
gas-column the mean kinetic energy of the molecules is the same 
at all heights. If the oni;y test of equality of temperature con¬ 
sisted in bringing the bodies into contact, this would be rather a 
]>roof that thermal temperature is of the same physical nature in 
all pMts of the field of force; but temperature can also be 
equalized across a distance by radiation, so that this law for gases 
is itself already necessitated by Carnot’s general principle, and 
merely confirmed <x verified by the special gas-theory. But 
without introducing into the argument the existence of radiation, 
the uniformity of temperature throughout all phases in equilibrium 
is necessitated by tlie doctrine of energetics alone, as otherwise, 
for example, the raising of a quantity of gas to the top of the 
gravitational column in an adiabatic enclosure together with the 
lowering of an equal mass to the bottom would be a source of 
power, capable of unlimited repetition. 

Laws of Chemical Equilibrium based on Available Energy .— 
The complete theory of chemical and physical equilibrium in 
gaseous mixtures and in very dilute solutions may readily be 
developed in terras of available energy (cf. Phil. Trans., 1897, 
A, pp. 466-280), which forms perhaps the most vivid and most 
direct procedure. The available energy per molecule of any kind, 
in a mixture of perfect gases in which there are N molecules of 
that kind per unit volume, has been found to he o' + R'TlogiN 
where R' is the universal physical constant connected with R 
above. This expression represents the marginal increase of 
available energy due to the introduction of one more molecule 
uf that kind into the system as actually constituted. The same 
formula also applies, by what has already been stated, to sub¬ 
stances in dilute solution in any given solvent. In any isolated 
system in a mobile state of reaction or of internal dissociation, 
the condition of chemical equilibrium is that the available energy 
at constant temperature is a minimum, therefore that it is 
.stationary, and slight change arising from fresh reaction would 
not sensibly alter it. Suppose that this reaction, per molecule 
.affected by it, is equivalent to introducing «i molecules of type 
N„ of type Nj, &c., into the system, «„ n^,... being the 
nuihbers of molecules of the different types that take part in the 
reaction, as shown by its chemical equation, reckoned positive 
when they appear, negative when they disappear. Then in the 
state of equilibrium 

«i(a'i •) RT log + RT log frjN,) + .... 

must vanish. Therefore Nj*‘iN2"a ... must be equal to K, a 
function of the temperature alone. This law, originally based 
by Guldberg and Waage on direct statistics of molecular inter¬ 
action, expresses for each temperature the relation connecting the 
densities of the interacting substances, in dilution comparable as 
regards density with the perfect gaseous state, when the reaction 
has come to the state of mobile equilibrium. 

All properties of any system, including the heat of reaction, 
are expressible in terms of its available energy A, equal to 
E -T^+^#T. Thus as the constitution of the system changes 
with the temperature, we have 


dA_m 

'dr~df 



where 


8E=SH + JW, »H = Ta^, 

8 H bemg heat and SW mechanical and chemical energy imparted 
to the system at constant temperature ; hence 

which is equivalent to ‘ ^ 


E-W» -'P-j 


r(^)- 


This Kneral formula, applied differentially, expresses the heat 
8E-0W absorlMd by a reaction in terras of 8A, fte change 
produced by it in the availajile energy of the system, and of 8W, 
the mechanical and electrical work done on the system during 
its progress. ^ 

In the problem of reaction in gaseous systems or in very dilute 
solution, the change of available energy per molecule of reaction 
has just been found to be 

8A = SAj + R'TlogK', where K' = 6i"i6,"a... .K; 

thus, when the reaction is spontaneous without requiring external 
work, the heat absorbed per molecule of reaction is 

-R'T'^'ogK. 

This formula has been utilized by van't Hoff to determine, in 
terms of the heat of reaction, the displacement of equilibrium in 
various systems arising from change of temperature; for K, equal 
to Nj“jNj**»..., is the reaction-parameter through which alone the 
temperature affects the law of chemical equilibrium in dilute 
systems. 

Interfacial Phenomena; Liquid Films. — The characteristic 
equation hitherto developed refers to the state of an element of 
mass in the interior of a homogeneous substance : it does not 
apply to matter in the neighbourhood of the transition between 
two adjacent phases. A remarkable analysis has been developed 
by J. W. Gibbs in which the present methods concerning matter 
in bulk are extended to the phenomena at such an interface, 
without the introduction of any molecular theory ; it forms 
the thermodynamic completion of Gauss’s mechanical theory of 
capillarity, based on the early form of the principle of total 
energy. The validity of the fundamental doctrine of available 
energy, so far as ^ards all mechanical actions in bulk such as 
surface tensions, is postulated, even when applied to interfacial 
layers so thin as to be beyond our means of measurement; the 
argument from perpetual motions being available here also, as 
.soon as we have experimentally ascertained that the said tensions 
are definite physical properties of the state of the interface and 
not merely accidental phenomena. The procedure will then 
consist in assuming a definite excess of energy, of entropy, and 
of the masses of the various components, each per unit surface, 
at the interface, the potential of each component being of 
necessity, in equilibrium, the same as it is in the adj.acent mas.ses. 
The interfacial transition layer thus provides in a sense a new 
surface-phase coexistent with those on each side of it, and having 
its own characteristic equation. It is only the extent of the 
interface and not its curvatures that need enter into this relation, 
Irecause any slight influence of the latter can be eliminated from 
the equation by slightly displacing the position of the surface 
which is taken to represent the interface geometrically. By an 
argument similar to one given above, it is shown that one of the 
forms of the characteristic equation is a relation expressing the 
surface tension as a function of the temperature and the potentiiJs 
of the various components present on the two sides of the 
interface; and from the differentiation of this the surface 
densities of the superficial distributions of these components 
(as above defined) can be obtained. The conditions that a 
specified new phase may become developed when two other 
given ones are brought into contact, i.e. that a chemical reaction 
may start at the mterface, are thence formally expressed in 
terms of the surface tensions of the three transition layers and the 
pressures in the three phases. In the case of a thin soap-film, 
sudden extension of any part reduces the interfacial density of 
each component at each surface of the film, and so alters the 
surface tension, which requires time to recover by the very slow 
diffusion of dissolved material from other parts of the thin film ; 
the system being stable, this change must be an increase of 
tension, and constitutes a species of elasticity in the film. 'Thus 
in a vertical film the surface tension must be greater in the 
higher parts, as they have to sustain the weight of the lower parts: 
the upper parts, in fact, stretch until the superficial densities of 
the components there situated are reduced to the amounts that 
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correspond to the tension required for this purpose. Such a film 
could not therefore consist of pure water. But there is a limit to 
these processes: if the film becomes thin that there is no water 
in bulk between its surfaces, the teivions cannot adjust them¬ 
selves in this slow way by migration of components from one part 
of the film to another ; if the film can survive at all after it has 
become of molecular thickness, it must be as a definite molecular 
structure all across its thickness. Of such type are the black 
spots that break out in soap-films (suggested by Gibbs and proved 
by the measures of Reinold and Riicker): the spots increase in 
size because their tension is less than that of the surrounding 
film, but their indefinite increase is presumably stopped in 
practice by some clogging or viscous agency at their boundary. 

Transition to Molecular Theory. —^The subject of energetics, 
based on the doctrine of available energy, deals with matter in 
bulk and is not concerned with its molecular constitution, which 
it is expressly designed to eliminate from the problem. This 
analysis of the phenomena of surface tension shows how far the 
principle of negation of perpetual motions can carry us, into 
regions which at first sight might be classed as molecular. But, 
as in other cases, it is limited to pointing out the general scheme 
of relations within which the phenomena can have their play. 
There is now a considerable body of knowledge correlating 
.surface tension with chemical constitution, especially to a 
certain extent with the numerical density of the distribution 
of molecules ; thus R. Eotvos has shown that a law of proportion¬ 
ality exists for wide classes of substances between the temp)era- 
ture-gradient of the surface tension and the density of the mole¬ 
cules over the surface layer, which varies as the two-thirds 
power of the number per unit volume (see Chemistry : Physical). 
This takes us into the sphere of molecular science, where at 
present we have only such indications largely derived from 
experiment, if we except the mere notion of inter-atomic forces of 
unknown character on which the older theories of capillarity, 
tho.se of I.aplaee and Poisson, were constructed. 

In other topics the same restrictions on the scope of the simple 
statical theory of energy appear. From the ascertained behaviour 
in certain respects of gaseous media we are able to construct 
their characteristic equation, and correlate their remaining 
relations by means of its consequences. Part of the experimental 
knowledge required for this purpose is the values of the gas-con¬ 
stants, which prove to be the same for all nearly perfect gases. 
The doctrine of energetics by itself can give no clue as to why this 
should be so; it can only construct a scheme for each simple 
or complex medium on the basis of its own experimentally 
determined characteristic equation. The explanation of uni¬ 
formities in the intrinsic constitutions of various media belongs 
to molecular theory, which is a distinct and in the main more 
complex and more speculative department of knowledge. When 
we proceed further and find, With van’t Hoff, that these same 
universal gas-constants reappear in the relations of very dilqte 
solutions, our demand for an explanation such as can only lie 
provided by molecular theory (as supra) is intensely stimulated. 
Hut except in respects such as these the doctrine of energetics 
gives a complete synthesis of the course and relations of the 
chemical reactions of matter in bulk, from which we can eliminate 
atomism altogether by restating the merely numerical atomic 
theory of Dalton as a principle of equivalent combining pro¬ 
portions. Of recent years there has been a considerable school of 
chemists who insist on this procedure as a purification of their 
science from the hypothetical ideas as to atoms and molecules, 
intermsof which its experimental facts have come to be expressed. 
A complete system of doctrine can be developed in this manner, 
but its scope will'be limited. It makes use of one principle 
of correlation, the doctrine of available energy, and discards 
another such principle, the atomic theory. Nor can it be said 
that the one prmciple is really more certain and definite than the 
other. TTiis may be illustrated by what has sometimes by 
German writers been called Gibbs’s paradox: the energy that is 
available for mechanical effect in the inter-diffusion of given 
volumes of two gases depends only on these volumes and their 
pressures, and is independent of what the gases are; if the gases 
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differed only infinitesimally in constitution it would still be the 
same, and ^e question arises where we are to stop, for we cannot 
suppose the inter-diffusion of two identical gases to be a source of 
power. This then looks like a real failure, or rather limitation, of 
the principle; and there are other such, that can only be satis¬ 
factorily explained by aid of the complem^itary doctrine of 
molecuW theory. That theory, in fact, shows that the more 
nearly identical the gases are, the stower will be the process of 
inter-diffusion, so that the mechanical energy will mdeed be 
available, but only after a time that becomes indefinitely pro¬ 
longed. It is a case in which the simple doctrkie of energetics 
becomes inadequate before the limit is reached: The phenomena 
! of highly rarefied gases provide other cases. And in fact the only 
reason hitherto thought of for the invariable tendency of available 
energj’ to diminish, is that it represents the general principle that 
in the kinetic play of a vast assemblage of independent mole¬ 
cules individually beyond our control, the normal tendency is for 
the regularities to diminish and the motions to become less 
correlated: short of some such reason, it is an unexplained 
empirical principle. In the special departments of dynamical 
physics on the oilier hand, the molecular theory, there dynamical 
and therefore much more difficult and less definite, is an indispens¬ 
able part of the framework of science ; and even experimental 
chemistry now leans more and more on new physical methods 
and instruments. Without molecular theory the clue which has 
developed into spectrum analysis, bringing with it stellai' 
chemistry and a new physical astronomy, would not have been 
available; nor would the laws of diffusion and conduction in 
gases have attained more than an empirical form ; nor would it 
have been possible to weave tlie phenomena of electrodynamics 
and radiation into an entirely rational theory. 

The doctrme of available energy, as the expression of thermo¬ 
dynamic theory, is directly implied in Carnot’s Essai of 1834, and 
constitutes, in fact, its main theme ; it took a fresh start, in the 
light of fuller experimental knowledge regarding the nature of 
heat, in the early memoirs of Rankine and Lord Kelvin, which 
may be found in their Collected Scientific Papers ; a subsequent 
exposition occurs in Maxwell’s Theory of Heal; its most familiar 
form of statement is Lord Kelvin’s principle of the dissipation of 
available energy. Its principles were very early applied by James 
Thomson to a physico-chemical problem, that of the influence of 
stress on the growth of crystals in their mother liquor. The 
“ thermodynamic function ” introduced by Rankme into its 
development is the some as the “ entropy ” of the material 
system, independently defined by Clausius about the same time. 
Clausius’s form of the principle, that iifan adiabatic system the 
entropy tends continually to increase, has been placed by Pro¬ 
fessor Willard Gibbs, of Yale University, at the foundation of bis 
magnificent but complex and difficult development of the theory. 
His monumental memoir “ On the Equilibrium of Heterogene¬ 
ous Substances,” first published in Trans. Connecticut .Academy 
(1876-1878), made a clean sweep of the subject; and workers 
in the modern experimental science of physical chemistry 
have returned to it again and again to find their empirical 
principles forecasted in the light of pure theory, and to derive 
fre.sh inspiration for new departures. As specially preparatory to 
Gibbs’s general discussion may be mentioned Lord Rayleigh’s 
memoir on the thermodynamics of gaseous diffusion {Phil. Mag., 
1876), which was expounded by Maxwell in the 9th edition of the 
Ency. Bril. (art. Diffusion). The fundamental importance of 
the doctrine of dissipation of energy for the theory of chemical 
reaction had already been insisted on in general terms by 
Rayleigh ; subsequent to, but independently of, Gibbs’s work it 
had been elaborated by von Helmholtz {Gesamm. Abhandl. ii. and 
iii.) in connexion with the thermodynamics of voltaic cells, and 
more particularly in the calculation of the free or available 
energy of solutions from data of vapour-pressure, with a view to 
the application to the theory of concentration cells, therein also 
coming close to the doctrine of osmotic pressure. ITiis form of 
the general theory has here been traced back substantially to 
Lord Kelvin under date 1855. Expositions and developments on 
various lines will be found in papers by Riecke and by Planck in 
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AnMien der Pkysih between 1890 and 1^0, in the course of a 
memoir by Lsrmor, PhtZ Tntu., 1897, A, in Voigt’s Compendium 
der Physik and his mwe recent Thermodyrwmik, in Pkndt’s 
Vorlesimgen iiher Thermeiynamik, in Duhem’s elaborate Tndti 
ie mieanique chinUque and Le Potential Oiermoiynamique, in 
Whetham’s Thmy of Solution and in Bryan’s Thermodynamics. 
Numerous applications to special problems are expounded in 
van't Hoff’s Lectures on Theoretical md Physical Chemistry. 

The theory of energetics, which puts a diminishing limit on the 
amount of energy available for mechanical purposes, is closely 
implicated in the discovery of natural radioactive substances by 
H. Becquerel, and their isolation in the very potent form of 
radium salts by M. and Mme Curie. The slow degradation of 
radium has been found by Hie latter to be concomitant with an 
evolution of heat, in amount enormous compared with other 
chemical changes. Hiis heat has been shown by E. Rutherford 
to be about what must be due to the stoppage of the a and /f 
particles, which are emitted from the substance with velocities 
almost of the same scale as that of light. If they struck an ideal 
rigid target, their lost kinetic energy must all be sent away as 
mdiation ; but when they become entangled among the molecules 
of actual matter, it will, to a large extent, be shared among them 
as heat, with availability reduced accordingly. In any case the 
particles that escape into the surrounding space are so few and 
their velocity so uniform that we can, to some extent, treat their 
energy as directly available mechanically, in contradistinction 
to the energy of individual molecules of a gas (of. Maxwell’s 
“ demons ”), e.g. for driving a vane, as in Crookes’s experiment 
with the cathode rays. Indeed, on account of the high velocity 
of projection of the particles from a radium salt, the actions 
concerned would find their equilibrium at such enormously high 
temperatures that any influence of actually available differences 
of temperature is not sensibly a feature of tte phenomena. 
Such actions, however, like explosive actions in general, are 
beyond our powers of actual direct measurement as regards the 
degradation of availability of the energy. It has been pointed 
out by Rutherford, R. J. Strutt and others, that the energy of 
degradation of even a very minute admixture of active radium 
would entirely dominate and mask all other cosmical modes of 
transformation of energy : for example, it far outweiglw that 
arising from the exhaustion of gravitational energy, which has 
been shown by Helmholtr, and Kelvin to be an ample source for 
all the activities of our cosmical system, and to be itself far greater 
than the energy of any ordinary chemical rearrangements con¬ 
sequent on a fall of temperature: a circumstance that makes 
the existence and properties of this substance under settled 
cosmic conditions still more anomalous (see Radioactivity). 
Hieoretically it is possible to obtain unlimited concentration of 
availability of energy at the expense of an equivalent amount of 
degradation spread over a wider field ; the patency of electric 
furnaces, which have recently opened up a new department of 
chemistry, and are limited only by the refractoriness of the 
materials of which they are constituted, forms a case in point. 
In radium we have the very remarkable phenomenon of far higher 
concentration occurring naturally in very minute permanent 
amounts; so that merely chemical sifting is needed to produce its 
aggregation. Even in pitchblende only one molecule in lo* 
seems to be of radium, renewable, however, when lost, by internal 
transformation. 

The energetics of Radiation is treated under that heading. See 
also THEHMODyNAMICS. (J. t.*) 

ENEROIOI, or Enercumens (Gr. “ possessed by a spirit ”), 
the name given in the early Church to those suffering from 
different forms of insanity, who were popularly supposed to be 
under the control of some indwelling spirit other than their own. 
Among primitive races, everywhere dtsease is explained in this 
way, and its removal suppos^ to be effected by priestly prayers 
and incantations. They were sometimes caUed 
as being “tossed‘by the waves” of uncontrollable impulse. 
Persons afflicted in this wvly were restricted from entering the 
church, but might share the riielter of the porch with lepers and 
persons of offensive life (Hefele, Conciliengesekiehte, vol. i. 1 16). 
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After the prayers, if quiet, they might come in to receive the 
bishop’s blessing (Apost. Cotut. viii. 6, 7, 32) and listen to the 
sermon. They were doily f^ and prayed over by the exorcists, 
and, in case of recovery, after a fast of from 20 to 40 days, were 
admitted to the euebaris^, and their names and cures entered in 
the church records. 

A note on the New Testament use of the word (ven^ and its 
cognates will be found in J. A. Robinson’s edition of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, pp. 341-247; an excursus on " The Conflict with 
Demons " in A. Haraack, The Expansion of Christianity, i. 152-180. 
Cf. Exorcism. 

ENERGY (from the Gr. ivipysta ; sr, in, epyov, work), in 
physical science, a term which may be defiiKd as accumulated 
mechanical work, which, however, may be only partially available 
for use. A bent spring possesses energy, for it is capable of doing 
work in returning to its natural form; a charge of gunpowder pos¬ 
sesses energy, for it is capable of doing work in expiring; a Leyden 
jar charged with electricity possesses energy, for it is capable of 
doing work in being discharged. The motions of bodies, or of the 
ultimate parts of bodies, abo involve energy, for stopping them 
would be a source of work. 

An kinds of energy are ultimately measured in terms of work. 
If we raise i lb of matter through a foot we do a certain amount of 
work against the earth's attraction; if we raise 2 Ib through the 
same height we do twice this amount of work, and so on. Also, 
the work done in raising i lb through 2 It. wiU be double of that 
done in raising it 1 ft. Thus we recognize that the work done 
varies as the resistance overcome and the distance through 
which it is overcome conjointly. 

Now, we may select any definite quantity of work we please as 
our unit, as, for example, tlie work done in lifting a pound a foot 
high from the sea-level in the latitude of London, which is the 
unit of work generally adopted by British engineers, and is 
called the “ foot-poupd.” The most appropriate unit for scientific 
purposes is one which depends only on the fundamental units of 
length, mass and time, and is hence called an absolute unit. 
Such a unit is independent of gravity or of any other quantity 
which varies with the locality. Taking the centimetre, gramme 
and second os our fundamental units, the most convenient unit 
of force is that which, acting on a gramme for a second, produces 
in it a velocity of a centimetre per second ; this is called a llyne. 
The unit of work is that which is required to overcome a resistance 
of a dyne over a centimetre, and is called an Erg. In the latitude 
of I’atei the dyne is equal to the weight of about of a gramme, 
and the erg is the amount of work required to raise ^jry of 
a gramme vertically through one centimetre. 

Energy is the capacity for doing work. The unit of energy 
should therefore lie the same as that of work, and the centimetre- 
gramme-second (C.G.S.) unit of energy is the erg. 

The forms of energy which are most readily recognized are of 
course those in which the energy can be most directly employed 
in doing mechanical work; and it is manifest that masses of 
matter which are large enough to be seen and handled arc more 
readily dealt with mechanically than are smaller masses. Hence 
when useful work can be obtained from a system by simply 
connecting visible portions of it by a train of mechanism, such 
eneigy is more readily recognized than is that which would 
compel us to control the behaviour of molecules before we could 
transform it into useful work. This leads up to the fundamental 
distinction, introduced by Lord Kelvin, between "available 
energy,” which we can turn to mechanical effect, and “ diffuse 
energy,” which is useless for that purpose. 

The conception of work and of energy was originally derived 
from observation of purely mechanical phenomena, that Ls to ray, 
phenomena in which the relative positions and motions of visible 
portions of matter were all that were taken into consideration. 
Hence it is not surprising that, in those more subtle forms in 
which energy cannot be readily or completely converted into 
work, the universality of the principle of ener^, its conserva¬ 
tion, as regards amount, should for a long while have escaped 
recognition after it had become familiar in pure dynamics. 

If a pound weight be suspended by a string passing over a 
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pulley, in descending through lo ft. it is capaUe of raising nearly 
a pound weight attired to ^ other end of the string, through 
the same height, and thus can do nearly lo foot-pounds of work. 
The smoother we make the pulieAdie more nearly does the 
amount of useful work which the weight is capable of doing 
approach lo foot-poUnds, and if we t^ into account the work 
done against the friction of the pulley, we may say that the work 
done by the descending weight is lo foot-pounds, and hence 
when the weight is in its elevated position we have at disposal 
10 foot-poun<fe more energy than when it is in the lower position. 
It should be noticed, however, that this energy is possessed by 
the system consisting of the earth and pound together, in virtue of 
their separation, and that neither could do work without the other 
to attract it. The system consisting of the earth and the pound 
therefore possesses an amount of energy which depends on the 
relative positions of its two parts, on account of the latent physical 
connexion existing between them. In most mechanical systems 
the working stresses acting between the parts can be determined 
when the relative positions of all the parts are known; and the 
energy which a system possesses in virtue of the relative positions 
of its parts,or its configuration, vs, classified as ‘‘potential energy,” 
to distinguish it from energy of motion which we shall presently 
consider. The word potential does not imply that this energy is 
not real; it exists in potentiality only in the sense that it is 
stored away in some latent manner; but it can be drawn upon 
without limit for meclianical work. 

It is a funrlamental result in dynamics that, if a body be pro¬ 
jected vertically upwards in vacuo, with a velocity of v centi¬ 
metres per second, it will rise to a height of v^/zg centimetres, 
where g represents the numerical value of the acceleration pro¬ 
duced by gravity in centimetre-second units. Now, if m represent 
the mass of the body in grammes, its weight will lie mg dynes, for 
it will require a force of mg dynes to produce in it the acceleration 
denoted by g. Hence the work done in raising the moss will be 
represented by mg‘v“l2g, that is, itmi^ ergs. Now, whatever be 
the direction in which a body is moving, a frictionless constraint, 
like a string attached to the body, can cause its velocity to lx; 
changed into the vertical direction without any ctoge takii^ 
place in the magnitude of the velocity. Thus it is merely in 
virtue of the velocity that the mass Ls capable of rising against 
the resistance of gravity, and hence we recognize that on account 
of its motion the body possessed units of energy. Energy 
of motion is usually allied “ kinetic energy.” 

A simple example of the transformation of kinetic energy into 
potential energy, and vice versa, is afforded by the pendulum. 
When at tire limits of its swing, the pendulum is for an instant at 
re.st, and all the energy of the oscillation is static or potential. 
When passing through its position of equilibrium, since grpity 
can do no more work upon it without changing its fixed point of 
support, all the energy of oscillation is kinetic. At intermediate 
positions the ener^ is partly kinetic and partly potential. 

Available kinetic energy is possessed by a system of two or more 
bodies in virtue of the relative motion of its parts. Since our 
conception of velocity is essentially relative, it is plain that any 
property possessed by a body in virtue of its motion can be 
effectively possessed by it only in relation to those bodies with 
respect to which it is moving. If a body whose mass is m 
grammes be moving with a velocity of v centimetres per second 
relative to the earth, the available kinetic energy po.SBessed by the 
sy.stera is llwti® ergs if wi be small relative to the earth. But if we 
consider two bodies each of mass m and one of them moving with 
velocity v relative to the other, only units of work is available 

from this system alone. Thus the estimation of kinetic energy 
is intimately afiected by the choice of our base of measurement. 

When the stresses acting between the parts of a system depend 
only on the relative positions of those parts, the sum of the 
kinetic energy and potential energy of the system is always the 
same, provided the system be not acted upon by anything outside 
it. Such a system is called ” conservative,” and is well illustrated 
1 ^ the swinging pendulum above referred to. But there are 
stresses which depend on relative motion of the visible 
bodies between which they appear to act. When work is done 
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against these forces no full eqiuvalent of potential energy may be 
produced j this applies especially to frictional forces, for if the 
motion of the system be reversed the forces will be also reversed 
and will still oppose the motion. It was long believed that work 
done against such forces was lost, and it was not till the igth 
century that the energy thus transformed was traced; the 
conservation of energy ^ become the master-key to unlock the 
connexions in inanimate nature. 

It was pointed out by Thomson (lord Kelvin) and P. G. Tait 
that Newton had divined the principle of the conservation of 
energy, so far as it belongs purely to mechanics. But what 
became of the work done against friettox) and such non¬ 
conservative forces remained obscure, while the chemical doctrine 
that heat was an mdestructible substance afterwards led to the 
idea that it was lost. There was, however, even before Newton’s 
time, more than a suspicion that heat was a form of energy. 
Francis Bacon express^ his conviction that heat consists of a 
kind of motion or ‘‘ brisk agitation ” of the particles of matter. 
In the Novum Organum, after giving a long list of the sources 
of heat, he says : “ From these examples, taken collectively as 
well as singly, the nature whose limit is heat appears to be 
motion. . . . It must not be thought that heat generates motion 
or motion heat (though in some respects this is true), but the very 
essence of heat, or the substantial self of lieat, is motion and 
nothing else.” 

After Newton's time the first vigorous effort to rratore the 
universality of the doctrine of energy was made by Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Rumford, and was published in the Phil. 
Trans, for 1798. Rumford was engaged in superintending the 
boring of cannon in the military arsenal at Munich, and was 
struck by the amount of heat produced by the action of the 
boring bar upon the brass castings. In order to see whether the 
heat came out of the chips he compared the capacity for heat of 
the chips abraded by the boring bar with that of an equal quantity 
of tlie metal cut from the block by a fine .saw, and obtained the 
same result in the two cases, from which he concluded that 
“ the heat produced could not possibly have been furnished at 
the expense of the latent heat of the metallic chips.” 

Rumford then turned up a hollow cylinder which was cast in 
one piece with a brass six-pounder, and having reduced the 
connexion between the cylinder and cannon to a narrow neck of 
metal, he caused a blunt borer to press against the hollow of the 
cylinder witli a force equal to the weight of about 10,000 lb, 
while the casting was made to rotate in a lathe. By this means 
the mean temperature of the brass was raised through about 70“ 
Fahr., while the amount of metal abraded was onlv 8,^7 grains. 

in order to be sure that the heat was not due to the action of the 
air upon the newly exposed metallic surface, the cylinder and the 
end of the boring bar were immersed in i8'77 lb of water contained 
in an oak box. I'he temperature of the water at the commence¬ 
ment of the experiment was 60° Fahr., and after two horses had 
turned the lathe for aj hours the water boiled. Taking into 
account the heat absorbed by the box and metal, Rumford 
calculated that the heat developed was sufficient to raise 26-58 tb 
of water from the freezing to the boiling point, and in this calcula¬ 
tion the heat lost by radiation and conduction was neglected. 
Since one horse was capable of doing the work required, Rumford 
remarked that one horse can generate heat as rapidly as nine wax 
candles burning in the ordinary manner. 

Finally, Rumford reviewed all the sources from which the heat 
might have been supposed to be derived, and concluded that it 
was simply produced by the friction, and that the supply was 
inexhaustible. “ It is hardly necessary to add,” he remarks, 
“ that anything which any insulated body or system of bodies 
can continue to furnish without limitation cannot possibly beio 
material substance ; and it appears to me to be extremely difficult, 
if not quite impossible, to form any distinct idea of anything 
capable of being excited and communicated' in tiie manner that 
heat was excited and communicated in these experiments, except 
it be motion." 

About the same time Davy showed that two pieces of ice 
could be melted by rubbing them together in a vacuum, although 
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AnMien der Pkysih between 1890 and 1^0, in the course of a 
memoir by Lsrmor, PhtZ Tntu., 1897, A, in Voigt’s Compendium 
der Physik and his mwe recent Thermodyrwmik, in Pkndt’s 
Vorlesimgen iiher Thermeiynamik, in Duhem’s elaborate Tndti 
ie mieanique chinUque and Le Potential Oiermoiynamique, in 
Whetham’s Thmy of Solution and in Bryan’s Thermodynamics. 
Numerous applications to special problems are expounded in 
van't Hoff’s Lectures on Theoretical md Physical Chemistry. 

The theory of energetics, which puts a diminishing limit on the 
amount of energy available for mechanical purposes, is closely 
implicated in the discovery of natural radioactive substances by 
H. Becquerel, and their isolation in the very potent form of 
radium salts by M. and Mme Curie. The slow degradation of 
radium has been found by Hie latter to be concomitant with an 
evolution of heat, in amount enormous compared with other 
chemical changes. Hiis heat has been shown by E. Rutherford 
to be about what must be due to the stoppage of the a and /f 
particles, which are emitted from the substance with velocities 
almost of the same scale as that of light. If they struck an ideal 
rigid target, their lost kinetic energy must all be sent away as 
mdiation ; but when they become entangled among the molecules 
of actual matter, it will, to a large extent, be shared among them 
as heat, with availability reduced accordingly. In any case the 
particles that escape into the surrounding space are so few and 
their velocity so uniform that we can, to some extent, treat their 
energy as directly available mechanically, in contradistinction 
to the energy of individual molecules of a gas (of. Maxwell’s 
“ demons ”), e.g. for driving a vane, as in Crookes’s experiment 
with the cathode rays. Indeed, on account of the high velocity 
of projection of the particles from a radium salt, the actions 
concerned would find their equilibrium at such enormously high 
temperatures that any influence of actually available differences 
of temperature is not sensibly a feature of tte phenomena. 
Such actions, however, like explosive actions in general, are 
beyond our powers of actual direct measurement as regards the 
degradation of availability of the energy. It has been pointed 
out by Rutherford, R. J. Strutt and others, that the energy of 
degradation of even a very minute admixture of active radium 
would entirely dominate and mask all other cosmical modes of 
transformation of energy : for example, it far outweiglw that 
arising from the exhaustion of gravitational energy, which has 
been shown by Helmholtr, and Kelvin to be an ample source for 
all the activities of our cosmical system, and to be itself far greater 
than the energy of any ordinary chemical rearrangements con¬ 
sequent on a fall of temperature: a circumstance that makes 
the existence and properties of this substance under settled 
cosmic conditions still more anomalous (see Radioactivity). 
Hieoretically it is possible to obtain unlimited concentration of 
availability of energy at the expense of an equivalent amount of 
degradation spread over a wider field ; the patency of electric 
furnaces, which have recently opened up a new department of 
chemistry, and are limited only by the refractoriness of the 
materials of which they are constituted, forms a case in point. 
In radium we have the very remarkable phenomenon of far higher 
concentration occurring naturally in very minute permanent 
amounts; so that merely chemical sifting is needed to produce its 
aggregation. Even in pitchblende only one molecule in lo* 
seems to be of radium, renewable, however, when lost, by internal 
transformation. 

The energetics of Radiation is treated under that heading. See 
also THEHMODyNAMICS. (J. t.*) 

ENEROIOI, or Enercumens (Gr. “ possessed by a spirit ”), 
the name given in the early Church to those suffering from 
different forms of insanity, who were popularly supposed to be 
under the control of some indwelling spirit other than their own. 
Among primitive races, everywhere dtsease is explained in this 
way, and its removal suppos^ to be effected by priestly prayers 
and incantations. They were sometimes caUed 
as being “tossed‘by the waves” of uncontrollable impulse. 
Persons afflicted in this wvly were restricted from entering the 
church, but might share the riielter of the porch with lepers and 
persons of offensive life (Hefele, Conciliengesekiehte, vol. i. 1 16). 
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After the prayers, if quiet, they might come in to receive the 
bishop’s blessing (Apost. Cotut. viii. 6, 7, 32) and listen to the 
sermon. They were doily f^ and prayed over by the exorcists, 
and, in case of recovery, after a fast of from 20 to 40 days, were 
admitted to the euebaris^, and their names and cures entered in 
the church records. 

A note on the New Testament use of the word (ven^ and its 
cognates will be found in J. A. Robinson’s edition of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, pp. 341-247; an excursus on " The Conflict with 
Demons " in A. Haraack, The Expansion of Christianity, i. 152-180. 
Cf. Exorcism. 

ENERGY (from the Gr. ivipysta ; sr, in, epyov, work), in 
physical science, a term which may be defiiKd as accumulated 
mechanical work, which, however, may be only partially available 
for use. A bent spring possesses energy, for it is capable of doing 
work in returning to its natural form; a charge of gunpowder pos¬ 
sesses energy, for it is capable of doing work in expiring; a Leyden 
jar charged with electricity possesses energy, for it is capable of 
doing work in being discharged. The motions of bodies, or of the 
ultimate parts of bodies, abo involve energy, for stopping them 
would be a source of work. 

An kinds of energy are ultimately measured in terms of work. 
If we raise i lb of matter through a foot we do a certain amount of 
work against the earth's attraction; if we raise 2 Ib through the 
same height we do twice this amount of work, and so on. Also, 
the work done in raising i lb through 2 It. wiU be double of that 
done in raising it 1 ft. Thus we recognize that the work done 
varies as the resistance overcome and the distance through 
which it is overcome conjointly. 

Now, we may select any definite quantity of work we please as 
our unit, as, for example, tlie work done in lifting a pound a foot 
high from the sea-level in the latitude of London, which is the 
unit of work generally adopted by British engineers, and is 
called the “ foot-poupd.” The most appropriate unit for scientific 
purposes is one which depends only on the fundamental units of 
length, mass and time, and is hence called an absolute unit. 
Such a unit is independent of gravity or of any other quantity 
which varies with the locality. Taking the centimetre, gramme 
and second os our fundamental units, the most convenient unit 
of force is that which, acting on a gramme for a second, produces 
in it a velocity of a centimetre per second ; this is called a llyne. 
The unit of work is that which is required to overcome a resistance 
of a dyne over a centimetre, and is called an Erg. In the latitude 
of I’atei the dyne is equal to the weight of about of a gramme, 
and the erg is the amount of work required to raise ^jry of 
a gramme vertically through one centimetre. 

Energy is the capacity for doing work. The unit of energy 
should therefore lie the same as that of work, and the centimetre- 
gramme-second (C.G.S.) unit of energy is the erg. 

The forms of energy which are most readily recognized are of 
course those in which the energy can be most directly employed 
in doing mechanical work; and it is manifest that masses of 
matter which are large enough to be seen and handled arc more 
readily dealt with mechanically than are smaller masses. Hence 
when useful work can be obtained from a system by simply 
connecting visible portions of it by a train of mechanism, such 
eneigy is more readily recognized than is that which would 
compel us to control the behaviour of molecules before we could 
transform it into useful work. This leads up to the fundamental 
distinction, introduced by Lord Kelvin, between "available 
energy,” which we can turn to mechanical effect, and “ diffuse 
energy,” which is useless for that purpose. 

The conception of work and of energy was originally derived 
from observation of purely mechanical phenomena, that Ls to ray, 
phenomena in which the relative positions and motions of visible 
portions of matter were all that were taken into consideration. 
Hence it is not surprising that, in those more subtle forms in 
which energy cannot be readily or completely converted into 
work, the universality of the principle of ener^, its conserva¬ 
tion, as regards amount, should for a long while have escaped 
recognition after it had become familiar in pure dynamics. 

If a pound weight be suspended by a string passing over a 
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to that of I atmosphere the value of the mechanical equivalent 
of heat obtained was 821*89 foot-pounds. Between 10 atmo¬ 
spheres and I it was 815*875 foot-pcMds,and between 25 and 14 
atmospheres 761*74 foot-pounds. \ 

But, unlike Mayer and S6guin, }able was not content with 
assuming that when air is compressed or allowed to expand the 
heat generated or absorbed is the equivalent of the work done and 
of that only, no change being made in the internal energy of the 
air itself when the temperature is kept constant To test this two 
vessels similar to that used in the last experiment were placed in 
the same calorimeter and connected by a tube with a stop-cock. 
One contained air at a pressure of 22 atmospheres, while the 
other was exhausted. On opening the stop-cock no work was 
done by the expanding air against external forces, since it 
expanded into a vacuum, and it was found that no heat was 
generated or absorbed. This showed that Mayer’s assumption 
was true. On repeating the experiment when the two vessels 
were placed in different calorimeters, it was found that heat was 
absorbed by the vessel containing the compressed air, while an 
equal quantity of heat was produced in the calorimeter containing 
the exhausted vessel. The heat absorbed was consumed in giving 
motion to the issuii^ stream of air, and was reproduced ^ the 
impact of the particles on the sides of the exhausted vessel. 
The subsequent researches of Dr Joule and Lord Kelvin {Phil. 
Trans., 1853, p. 357,1854, p. 321, and 1862, p. 579) showed that 
the statement that no internal work is done when a gas expands or 
contracts is not quite true, but the amount is veiy small in the 
cases of those gases which, like oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, 
can only be liquefied by intense cold and pressure. 

For a long time the final result deduced by Joule by the.se 
varied and careful investigations was accepted as the standard 
value of the mechanical equivalent of heat. Recent determina¬ 
tions by H. A. Howland and others, necessitated by modern 
requirements, have shown that it is in error, but by less than i %. 
The writings of joule, which thus occupy the place of honour in 
the practical establishment of the conservation of energy, have 
been collected into two volumes published by the Physical 
Society of Ix)ndon. On the theoretical side the greatest stimulus 
came from the publication in 1847, without knowledge of Mayer 
or Joule, of Helmholtz’s great memoir, Vber die Erhaltung der 
Kraft, followed immediately (1848-1852) by the establishment of 
the science of thermodynamics {q.v.), mainly by R. Clausius and 
Lord Kelvin on the basis of “ Carnot’s principle ” (1824), modified 
in expression so as to be consistent with the conservation of 
energy (see Energetics). 

Though we can convert the whole of the energy possessed by 
any mechanical system into heat, it is not in our power to perform 
the inverse operation, and to utilize the whole of the heat in 
doing mechanical work. Thus we see that different forms of 
energy are not equally valuable for conversion into work. The 
ratio of the portion of the energy of a system which can under 
given conditions be converted into mechanical work to the whole 
amount of energy operated upon may be called the “ availability ” 
of the energy. If a system be removed from all communication 
with anything outside of itself, the whole amount of energy 
possessed by it will remain constant, but will of its own accord 
tend to undergo such transformations as will diminish its avail¬ 
ability. This general law, known as the principle of the “ dissipa¬ 
tion of energy,” was first adequately pointed out by Lord Kelvin 
in 1852; and was applied by him to some of the principal 
problems of cosmical physics. Though controlling all phenomena 
of which we have any experience, the principle of the dissipation 
of energy rests on a very different foundation from that of the 
conservation of ehergy ; for while we may conceive of no means 
of circumventing the latter principle, it seems that the actions of 
intelligent beings are subject to the former only in consequence of 
the rudeness of the machinery which they have at their disposalfor 
controlling the behaviour of those ultimate portions of matter, in 
virtue of me motions or positions of which the energy with which 
they have to deal exists. If we have a weight capable of falling 
through a certain distance, we can employ the mutual forces of 
the system consisting of the earth and weight to do an amount of 
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useful work which is less &an the full amount of potential energy 
possessed by the system onl}r in consequence of the friction of the 
constraints, so ^at the limit of avulability in this case is de¬ 
termined only by the friction which is unavoidable. Here we 
have to deal with a transformation whli which we can grapple, 
and which can be controlled for our purposes. If, on the otiner 
hand, we have to deal widi a system of molecules of whose 
motions in the aggregate we become conscious only by indirect 
means, while we know absolutely nothing eitiwr of the motions or 
positions of any individual molecule, it is obvious that we cannot 
gmsp single molecules and control their movements so as to 
derive the full amount of work from the system. All we can do in 
such cases is to place the system under certain conditions of 
transformation, and be content with the amount of work which it 
is, as it were, willing to render up under those conditions. Thus 
the principle of Carnot involves the conclusion that a greater 
proportion of the heat possessed by a body at a high temperature 
can be converted into work than in the case of an equal quantity 
of heat possessed by a body at a low temperature, so that the 
availability of heat increases with the temperature. 

Clerk Maxwell supposed two compartments, A and B, to be 
filled with gas at the same temperature, and to be separated by 
an ideal, infinitely thin partition containing a number of exceed¬ 
ingly small trap-doors, each of which could be opened or closed 
without any expenditure of energy. An intelligent creature, or 
“ demon,” possessed of unlimited pov/ers of vision, is placed in 
charge of each door, with instructions to open the door whenever 
a particle in A comes towards it with more than a certain velocity 
V, and to keep it closed against all particles in A moving with 
less than this velocity, but, on the other hand, to open the door 
whenever a particle in B approaches it with less than a certain 
velocity », which is not greater than V, and to keep it closed 
against all particles in B moving with a greater velocity than this. 
By continuing this process every unit of mass which enters B will 
carry with it more energy than each unit which leaves B, and 
hence the temperature of the gas in B will be raised and that 
of the gas in A lowered, while no heat is lost and no energy 
expended; so that by the application of intelligence alone a 
portion of gas of uniform pressure and temperature may be 
sifted into two parts, in which both the temperature and the 
pressure are different, and from which, therefore, work can be 
obtained at the expense of heat. This shows that the principle of 
the dis.sipation of energy has control over the actions of those 
agents only whose faculties are too gross to enable them to 
grapple individually with the minute portions of matter which 
are the seat of energy. * 

In 187s Lord Rayleigh published an investigation on “ the 
work which may be gained during the mixing of gases.” In the 
preface he states the position that “ whenever, then, two gases 
are allowed to mix without the performance of work, there is 
dissipation of energy, and an opportunity of doing work at the 
expense of low temperature heat has been for ever lost.” He 
shows that the amount of work obtainable is equal to that which 
can be done by the first gas in expanding into the space occupied 
by the second (supposed vacuous) together with that done by the 
second in expanding into the space occupied by the first. In the 
experiment imagined by I^rd Rayleigh a porous diaphragm takes 
the place of the partition and trap-doors imagined, by Qerk 
Maxwell, and the molecules sort themselves automatically on 
account of the difference in their average velocities for the two 
gases. When the pressure on one side of the diaphragm thus 
becomes greater than that on the other, work may he done at the 
expense of heat in pushing the diaphragm, and the operation 
carried on with continual gain of work until the gases are 
uniformly diffused. There is this difference, however, between 
this experiment and the operation imagined by Maxwell, that 
when the gases have diffused the experiment cannot be repeated; 
and it is no more contrary to the dissipation of energy than is the 
fact that work may be derived at the expend of heat when a gas 
expands into a vacuum, for the working substance is not finally 
restored to its original condition; while Maxwell’s “ demons ” 
may operate without limit. 
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AnMien der Pkysih between 1890 and 1^0, in the course of a 
memoir by Lsrmor, PhtZ Tntu., 1897, A, in Voigt’s Compendium 
der Physik and his mwe recent Thermodyrwmik, in Pkndt’s 
Vorlesimgen iiher Thermeiynamik, in Duhem’s elaborate Tndti 
ie mieanique chinUque and Le Potential Oiermoiynamique, in 
Whetham’s Thmy of Solution and in Bryan’s Thermodynamics. 
Numerous applications to special problems are expounded in 
van't Hoff’s Lectures on Theoretical md Physical Chemistry. 

The theory of energetics, which puts a diminishing limit on the 
amount of energy available for mechanical purposes, is closely 
implicated in the discovery of natural radioactive substances by 
H. Becquerel, and their isolation in the very potent form of 
radium salts by M. and Mme Curie. The slow degradation of 
radium has been found by Hie latter to be concomitant with an 
evolution of heat, in amount enormous compared with other 
chemical changes. Hiis heat has been shown by E. Rutherford 
to be about what must be due to the stoppage of the a and /f 
particles, which are emitted from the substance with velocities 
almost of the same scale as that of light. If they struck an ideal 
rigid target, their lost kinetic energy must all be sent away as 
mdiation ; but when they become entangled among the molecules 
of actual matter, it will, to a large extent, be shared among them 
as heat, with availability reduced accordingly. In any case the 
particles that escape into the surrounding space are so few and 
their velocity so uniform that we can, to some extent, treat their 
energy as directly available mechanically, in contradistinction 
to the energy of individual molecules of a gas (of. Maxwell’s 
“ demons ”), e.g. for driving a vane, as in Crookes’s experiment 
with the cathode rays. Indeed, on account of the high velocity 
of projection of the particles from a radium salt, the actions 
concerned would find their equilibrium at such enormously high 
temperatures that any influence of actually available differences 
of temperature is not sensibly a feature of tte phenomena. 
Such actions, however, like explosive actions in general, are 
beyond our powers of actual direct measurement as regards the 
degradation of availability of the energy. It has been pointed 
out by Rutherford, R. J. Strutt and others, that the energy of 
degradation of even a very minute admixture of active radium 
would entirely dominate and mask all other cosmical modes of 
transformation of energy : for example, it far outweiglw that 
arising from the exhaustion of gravitational energy, which has 
been shown by Helmholtr, and Kelvin to be an ample source for 
all the activities of our cosmical system, and to be itself far greater 
than the energy of any ordinary chemical rearrangements con¬ 
sequent on a fall of temperature: a circumstance that makes 
the existence and properties of this substance under settled 
cosmic conditions still more anomalous (see Radioactivity). 
Hieoretically it is possible to obtain unlimited concentration of 
availability of energy at the expense of an equivalent amount of 
degradation spread over a wider field ; the patency of electric 
furnaces, which have recently opened up a new department of 
chemistry, and are limited only by the refractoriness of the 
materials of which they are constituted, forms a case in point. 
In radium we have the very remarkable phenomenon of far higher 
concentration occurring naturally in very minute permanent 
amounts; so that merely chemical sifting is needed to produce its 
aggregation. Even in pitchblende only one molecule in lo* 
seems to be of radium, renewable, however, when lost, by internal 
transformation. 

The energetics of Radiation is treated under that heading. See 
also THEHMODyNAMICS. (J. t.*) 

ENEROIOI, or Enercumens (Gr. “ possessed by a spirit ”), 
the name given in the early Church to those suffering from 
different forms of insanity, who were popularly supposed to be 
under the control of some indwelling spirit other than their own. 
Among primitive races, everywhere dtsease is explained in this 
way, and its removal suppos^ to be effected by priestly prayers 
and incantations. They were sometimes caUed 
as being “tossed‘by the waves” of uncontrollable impulse. 
Persons afflicted in this wvly were restricted from entering the 
church, but might share the riielter of the porch with lepers and 
persons of offensive life (Hefele, Conciliengesekiehte, vol. i. 1 16). 
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After the prayers, if quiet, they might come in to receive the 
bishop’s blessing (Apost. Cotut. viii. 6, 7, 32) and listen to the 
sermon. They were doily f^ and prayed over by the exorcists, 
and, in case of recovery, after a fast of from 20 to 40 days, were 
admitted to the euebaris^, and their names and cures entered in 
the church records. 

A note on the New Testament use of the word (ven^ and its 
cognates will be found in J. A. Robinson’s edition of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, pp. 341-247; an excursus on " The Conflict with 
Demons " in A. Haraack, The Expansion of Christianity, i. 152-180. 
Cf. Exorcism. 

ENERGY (from the Gr. ivipysta ; sr, in, epyov, work), in 
physical science, a term which may be defiiKd as accumulated 
mechanical work, which, however, may be only partially available 
for use. A bent spring possesses energy, for it is capable of doing 
work in returning to its natural form; a charge of gunpowder pos¬ 
sesses energy, for it is capable of doing work in expiring; a Leyden 
jar charged with electricity possesses energy, for it is capable of 
doing work in being discharged. The motions of bodies, or of the 
ultimate parts of bodies, abo involve energy, for stopping them 
would be a source of work. 

An kinds of energy are ultimately measured in terms of work. 
If we raise i lb of matter through a foot we do a certain amount of 
work against the earth's attraction; if we raise 2 Ib through the 
same height we do twice this amount of work, and so on. Also, 
the work done in raising i lb through 2 It. wiU be double of that 
done in raising it 1 ft. Thus we recognize that the work done 
varies as the resistance overcome and the distance through 
which it is overcome conjointly. 

Now, we may select any definite quantity of work we please as 
our unit, as, for example, tlie work done in lifting a pound a foot 
high from the sea-level in the latitude of London, which is the 
unit of work generally adopted by British engineers, and is 
called the “ foot-poupd.” The most appropriate unit for scientific 
purposes is one which depends only on the fundamental units of 
length, mass and time, and is hence called an absolute unit. 
Such a unit is independent of gravity or of any other quantity 
which varies with the locality. Taking the centimetre, gramme 
and second os our fundamental units, the most convenient unit 
of force is that which, acting on a gramme for a second, produces 
in it a velocity of a centimetre per second ; this is called a llyne. 
The unit of work is that which is required to overcome a resistance 
of a dyne over a centimetre, and is called an Erg. In the latitude 
of I’atei the dyne is equal to the weight of about of a gramme, 
and the erg is the amount of work required to raise ^jry of 
a gramme vertically through one centimetre. 

Energy is the capacity for doing work. The unit of energy 
should therefore lie the same as that of work, and the centimetre- 
gramme-second (C.G.S.) unit of energy is the erg. 

The forms of energy which are most readily recognized are of 
course those in which the energy can be most directly employed 
in doing mechanical work; and it is manifest that masses of 
matter which are large enough to be seen and handled arc more 
readily dealt with mechanically than are smaller masses. Hence 
when useful work can be obtained from a system by simply 
connecting visible portions of it by a train of mechanism, such 
eneigy is more readily recognized than is that which would 
compel us to control the behaviour of molecules before we could 
transform it into useful work. This leads up to the fundamental 
distinction, introduced by Lord Kelvin, between "available 
energy,” which we can turn to mechanical effect, and “ diffuse 
energy,” which is useless for that purpose. 

The conception of work and of energy was originally derived 
from observation of purely mechanical phenomena, that Ls to ray, 
phenomena in which the relative positions and motions of visible 
portions of matter were all that were taken into consideration. 
Hence it is not surprising that, in those more subtle forms in 
which energy cannot be readily or completely converted into 
work, the universality of the principle of ener^, its conserva¬ 
tion, as regards amount, should for a long while have escaped 
recognition after it had become familiar in pure dynamics. 

If a pound weight be suspended by a string passing over a 
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In 1845 he was t^pointed a director of ^ Paris & Lyons railway. 
Three years later heesttd}lished, m oonjtmction with Duv^rier) a 
daily journal, entitled Le Cridit, whi^ sm discontinued in 1850. 
He was afterwards attai^ied to the Jhninistration of the railway 
from Lyons to the Mediterranean. lltther Enfantin held fast by 
his ideal to the end, but he had renounrad the hope of giving it a 
local habitation and a name in the degenerate obstinate world. 
His personal influence over those who associated with him was 
immense. “ He was a man of a noble presence, with finely 
formed and expressive features. He was ^ntle and insinuating 
in manner, and possessed a calm, gru^ful and winning delivery ” 
(Gent. Mag., Jan. 1865). His evident sincerity, his genuine 
enthusiasm, gave him his marvellous ascendancy. Not a few of 
his disciples ranked afterwards amongst the most distinguished 
men of France. He died suddenly at Paris on the 1st of 
September 1864. 

Amongst his works are —Doctrine de Saint-Simon (written in con¬ 
junction with several of his followers), published in 18^0, and several 
times republished; Economic politiaue et politique Saint-Simonienne 
(1831); Correspondance politique (1835-1840); Corresp. philos, et 
religieuse (1843-1845); and La Vie itemelle passie, prisente, future 
ft86i). A large number of articles by his hand appea^ in Z.e 
Producteur, VOrganisateur, Le Globe, and other periodicals. He 
also wrote in 1832 Le Livre nouveau, intended as a substitute for 
the Christian Scriptures, but it was not publislied. 

See G. Weill, V&cole Saint-Simonienne, son histoire, son influence, 
jusqu'A nos jours (Paris, 1896). 

ENFIDAVILLE \Bar-el-Bey\, a town of Tunisia, on the 
railway between Tunis and Susa, 30 m. N.E. of tiie last-named 
place and 5 m. inland from the Gulf of Ilammamet. Enfidaville 
IS the chief settlement on the Enfidu estate, a property of over 
300,000 acres in the Sahel district of Tunisia, forming a rectangle 
between the towns of Hammamet, Susa, Kairawan and Zaghwan. 
On this estate, devoted to the cultivation of cereals, olives, vines 
and to pasturage, are colonies of Europeans and natives. At 
Enfidaville, where was, as its native name indicates, a palace of 
the beys of Tunis, there is a large horse-breeding establishment 
and a much-frequented weekly market. About 5 m. Ni of 
Enfidaville is Henshir Fraga(anc. where are ruins of a 

large fortress and of a church in whi^ were found mosaics with 
epitaphs of various bishops and martyrs. 

The Enfida estate was granted by the bey Mahommed-es- 
.Sadok to his chief minister Khaireddin Pasha (q.v.) in return for 
the confirmation by the sultan of Turkey in 1871, through the 
instrumentality of the pasha, of the right of succession to the 
beylik of members of Es-Sadok’s family. When, some years 
later, Khaireddin left Tunisia for Constantinople he sold the 
estate to a Marseilles company, which resold it to the Society 
Franco-africaine. 

BHFIELD, a township of Hartford county, Connecticut, U.SA., 
in the N. part of the state, on the E. bank of the Connecticut 
river, 20 m. N. of Hartford. It has an area of 35 sq. m., with 
three villages—Thompsonville, Hazardville and Enfield. Pop. 
(1890) 7199; (1900)6699 {1812 foreign-born); (1910) 9719. 'Its 
principal manufactures are gunpowder, carpets, bride, cotton 
press machinery, and coffin hardware. In Enfield and its vicinity 
much tobacco is grown. First settled in 1679, Enfield was a part 
of the township of Springfield, Massachusetts, until 1683, when it 
was made a separate township; in 1749 it became a part of 
Connecticut. At a town meeting on the nth of July 1774 it was 
resolved that ‘ a firm and inviolable union of our colonies is 
absolutely necessary for the defence of our civil rights,” and that 
“ the most efiectual measures to defeat the machinations of Ae 
enemies of His Majesty’s government and the liberties of America 
is to break off all commercial intercourse with Great Britain and 
the West Indies until these oppressive acts for raising a revenue in 
America are repealed.” A Shaker community was established 
in the township in 1781, at what is now called Shaker Station. 

See Francis Olcatt Allen, History of Enflebi (Lancaater, Pa., 1900). 

ENFIELD, a market town in the Enfield parliamentary 
dtvisbn of Middlesex, England, n m. N. of London Bridge, 
on Hie Great Northern and Great Eastern railways. Pop. of 
urban district, (1891^31,536, (19®*) 4^,738. It is picturesquely 
situated en tile western slope of the Lea valley, with a consider- 
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aide eactension towards the river, main]^ coneisting tA artuans’ 
dwellings (Churchbury, Ponder’s End, and Enfield Hightmy on, 
the Old North R(«d). Great numbers of v^lto oeciQiied by 
those whose work lies in London have grown up; and inany of 
the inhabitants are employed in the Royal Small Arms factory at 
Enfield Look. The church of St Andrew is mainly Perpendicular, 
but has Early English portions; it contains several wdent 
monuments and brasses, and flanks the market-place, with its 
modem cross. Enfield Palace fronts the H^b Street; it retains 
portkms of the building of Edward VL, hut has been gready 
altered. The grammar school, near the ^urch, was founded m 
1557. The New River flows through th? parish, and Sir Hugh 
Myddleton, its projector, was for some time resident here. 
Middleton House, named aiter him, is one of several^ne mansions 
in the vicinity. Of these. Forty Hall, in splendidly timbered 
grounds, is from the designs of Inigo Jones; and a former 
mansion occupying the site of White Webbs House was su^^ted 
as the scene of the hatching of Gunpowder Plot. The parim is of 
great extent (12,653 acres). 

An Anglo-Saxon derivation, signifying “ forest clearing,” is 
indicated for the name. EnMd Ch^ was a royal preserve, 
disafforested in 1777. The prmcipal manor of Enfield, which wm 
held by Asgar, Edward the Confessor’s master of hur^, was in 
the hands of the Norman baron Geoffrey de Mandeville at the 
time of Domesday, and belonged to the Bohun family m the 
i2th and 13th centuries. It came, by succession and marriage, 
into the possession of the crown under Henry rV.,and was included 
in the duchy of Lancaster. There were, however, seven other 
manors, and of these one, Woi^sters, came to the crown in the 
time of Henry VIII., whose children resided at the manor-house, 
Elsynge Hall. Edward VI., settling both manors upon the 
princess Elizabeth, rebuilt Enfield Palace for her. She was a 
frequent resident here not only before but after her accession to 
the throne. About 1664 the palace was occupied as a school by 
Robert Uvedale .(1642-1722), who was also an eminent horticul¬ 
turist, planted the magnificent cedar still standing in the palace 
grounds, and formed a herbarium now in the Sloane collection at 
the British Museum. The town received grants of markets from 
Edward I. and James I. 

ENFILADE (a French word, from enfiler, to thread, and so to 
pass through from end to end), a military term used to express the 
direction of fire along an enemy’s fine, or pwapet. This species 
of fire is most demoralizing and destructive, since, from its 
direction, very few guns or nfles can be brought to bear to meet 
it. If any considerable body of men changes front, it immediately 
lays itself open to enfilade from the enemy whom it origimlly 
faced. Against entrenchments, or the parapets of fortifications, 
enfilade is still more effective, as the enemy is deprived of the 
protection given by his works and is no better covered than if he 
were in the open. Banks of earth, built perpendicular to the 
line of defence (called traverses), are usually employed to protect 
parapets or trenches against enfilade. 

ENGADINE (Ger. Engadin, Ital. En^adina, Latin Engia- 
dina), the name of the upper or Siyiss portion of the valley of the 
Inn, which forms part of the Swiss canton of the Grisens. Its 
length by carriage road from the Maloja plateau (5935 ft.) at its 
south-western end to Martinsbruck (3406 ft.) at its north-eastern 
extremity is about 59 m. It is to be noted tW up to and includ¬ 
ing St Moritz (6037 ft., the highest) all the villages (save Sils- 
Baseglia) at its south-western end are higher than lie Maloja 
plateau itself. The uppermost portion of the valley contains 
several lakes, which, as one descends, gradually diminish in size, 
those of Sils, Silvaplana and St Moritz. But both the Maloja 
plateau and the south-western half of the lake of Sils belong to 
the commune of Stampa in the V&\ Bregaglia, and are included in 
the Bregaglia administrative district, so that, from a political point 
of view, Sils is the first village that is included in the Engadine. 
The rest of the Enga.dine forms the districts of the Upper 
Engadbe with eleven communes, and of the Inn (i.e. the Lower 
Engadine), subdivided into the Ob Tosna, Remfis, and Unter 
Tasna cirdes, and containing twelve communes. 

In 1900 the total population of the Engaditie was 11,712, of 
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AnMien der Pkysih between 1890 and 1^0, in the course of a 
memoir by Lsrmor, PhtZ Tntu., 1897, A, in Voigt’s Compendium 
der Physik and his mwe recent Thermodyrwmik, in Pkndt’s 
Vorlesimgen iiher Thermeiynamik, in Duhem’s elaborate Tndti 
ie mieanique chinUque and Le Potential Oiermoiynamique, in 
Whetham’s Thmy of Solution and in Bryan’s Thermodynamics. 
Numerous applications to special problems are expounded in 
van't Hoff’s Lectures on Theoretical md Physical Chemistry. 

The theory of energetics, which puts a diminishing limit on the 
amount of energy available for mechanical purposes, is closely 
implicated in the discovery of natural radioactive substances by 
H. Becquerel, and their isolation in the very potent form of 
radium salts by M. and Mme Curie. The slow degradation of 
radium has been found by Hie latter to be concomitant with an 
evolution of heat, in amount enormous compared with other 
chemical changes. Hiis heat has been shown by E. Rutherford 
to be about what must be due to the stoppage of the a and /f 
particles, which are emitted from the substance with velocities 
almost of the same scale as that of light. If they struck an ideal 
rigid target, their lost kinetic energy must all be sent away as 
mdiation ; but when they become entangled among the molecules 
of actual matter, it will, to a large extent, be shared among them 
as heat, with availability reduced accordingly. In any case the 
particles that escape into the surrounding space are so few and 
their velocity so uniform that we can, to some extent, treat their 
energy as directly available mechanically, in contradistinction 
to the energy of individual molecules of a gas (of. Maxwell’s 
“ demons ”), e.g. for driving a vane, as in Crookes’s experiment 
with the cathode rays. Indeed, on account of the high velocity 
of projection of the particles from a radium salt, the actions 
concerned would find their equilibrium at such enormously high 
temperatures that any influence of actually available differences 
of temperature is not sensibly a feature of tte phenomena. 
Such actions, however, like explosive actions in general, are 
beyond our powers of actual direct measurement as regards the 
degradation of availability of the energy. It has been pointed 
out by Rutherford, R. J. Strutt and others, that the energy of 
degradation of even a very minute admixture of active radium 
would entirely dominate and mask all other cosmical modes of 
transformation of energy : for example, it far outweiglw that 
arising from the exhaustion of gravitational energy, which has 
been shown by Helmholtr, and Kelvin to be an ample source for 
all the activities of our cosmical system, and to be itself far greater 
than the energy of any ordinary chemical rearrangements con¬ 
sequent on a fall of temperature: a circumstance that makes 
the existence and properties of this substance under settled 
cosmic conditions still more anomalous (see Radioactivity). 
Hieoretically it is possible to obtain unlimited concentration of 
availability of energy at the expense of an equivalent amount of 
degradation spread over a wider field ; the patency of electric 
furnaces, which have recently opened up a new department of 
chemistry, and are limited only by the refractoriness of the 
materials of which they are constituted, forms a case in point. 
In radium we have the very remarkable phenomenon of far higher 
concentration occurring naturally in very minute permanent 
amounts; so that merely chemical sifting is needed to produce its 
aggregation. Even in pitchblende only one molecule in lo* 
seems to be of radium, renewable, however, when lost, by internal 
transformation. 

The energetics of Radiation is treated under that heading. See 
also THEHMODyNAMICS. (J. t.*) 

ENEROIOI, or Enercumens (Gr. “ possessed by a spirit ”), 
the name given in the early Church to those suffering from 
different forms of insanity, who were popularly supposed to be 
under the control of some indwelling spirit other than their own. 
Among primitive races, everywhere dtsease is explained in this 
way, and its removal suppos^ to be effected by priestly prayers 
and incantations. They were sometimes caUed 
as being “tossed‘by the waves” of uncontrollable impulse. 
Persons afflicted in this wvly were restricted from entering the 
church, but might share the riielter of the porch with lepers and 
persons of offensive life (Hefele, Conciliengesekiehte, vol. i. 1 16). 
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After the prayers, if quiet, they might come in to receive the 
bishop’s blessing (Apost. Cotut. viii. 6, 7, 32) and listen to the 
sermon. They were doily f^ and prayed over by the exorcists, 
and, in case of recovery, after a fast of from 20 to 40 days, were 
admitted to the euebaris^, and their names and cures entered in 
the church records. 

A note on the New Testament use of the word (ven^ and its 
cognates will be found in J. A. Robinson’s edition of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, pp. 341-247; an excursus on " The Conflict with 
Demons " in A. Haraack, The Expansion of Christianity, i. 152-180. 
Cf. Exorcism. 

ENERGY (from the Gr. ivipysta ; sr, in, epyov, work), in 
physical science, a term which may be defiiKd as accumulated 
mechanical work, which, however, may be only partially available 
for use. A bent spring possesses energy, for it is capable of doing 
work in returning to its natural form; a charge of gunpowder pos¬ 
sesses energy, for it is capable of doing work in expiring; a Leyden 
jar charged with electricity possesses energy, for it is capable of 
doing work in being discharged. The motions of bodies, or of the 
ultimate parts of bodies, abo involve energy, for stopping them 
would be a source of work. 

An kinds of energy are ultimately measured in terms of work. 
If we raise i lb of matter through a foot we do a certain amount of 
work against the earth's attraction; if we raise 2 Ib through the 
same height we do twice this amount of work, and so on. Also, 
the work done in raising i lb through 2 It. wiU be double of that 
done in raising it 1 ft. Thus we recognize that the work done 
varies as the resistance overcome and the distance through 
which it is overcome conjointly. 

Now, we may select any definite quantity of work we please as 
our unit, as, for example, tlie work done in lifting a pound a foot 
high from the sea-level in the latitude of London, which is the 
unit of work generally adopted by British engineers, and is 
called the “ foot-poupd.” The most appropriate unit for scientific 
purposes is one which depends only on the fundamental units of 
length, mass and time, and is hence called an absolute unit. 
Such a unit is independent of gravity or of any other quantity 
which varies with the locality. Taking the centimetre, gramme 
and second os our fundamental units, the most convenient unit 
of force is that which, acting on a gramme for a second, produces 
in it a velocity of a centimetre per second ; this is called a llyne. 
The unit of work is that which is required to overcome a resistance 
of a dyne over a centimetre, and is called an Erg. In the latitude 
of I’atei the dyne is equal to the weight of about of a gramme, 
and the erg is the amount of work required to raise ^jry of 
a gramme vertically through one centimetre. 

Energy is the capacity for doing work. The unit of energy 
should therefore lie the same as that of work, and the centimetre- 
gramme-second (C.G.S.) unit of energy is the erg. 

The forms of energy which are most readily recognized are of 
course those in which the energy can be most directly employed 
in doing mechanical work; and it is manifest that masses of 
matter which are large enough to be seen and handled arc more 
readily dealt with mechanically than are smaller masses. Hence 
when useful work can be obtained from a system by simply 
connecting visible portions of it by a train of mechanism, such 
eneigy is more readily recognized than is that which would 
compel us to control the behaviour of molecules before we could 
transform it into useful work. This leads up to the fundamental 
distinction, introduced by Lord Kelvin, between "available 
energy,” which we can turn to mechanical effect, and “ diffuse 
energy,” which is useless for that purpose. 

The conception of work and of energy was originally derived 
from observation of purely mechanical phenomena, that Ls to ray, 
phenomena in which the relative positions and motions of visible 
portions of matter were all that were taken into consideration. 
Hence it is not surprising that, in those more subtle forms in 
which energy cannot be readily or completely converted into 
work, the universality of the principle of ener^, its conserva¬ 
tion, as regards amount, should for a long while have escaped 
recognition after it had become familiar in pure dynamics. 

If a pound weight be suspended by a string passing over a 
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repeating the (x^umns of the periityk, and in the theatrei and 
amphithiMtres, where they subdivided the arched openingfs: in 
all these cases engaged columns are utilized as a decorative 
feature, fmd as a rule the same pro^rtions are maintained as if 
they had been isolated columns. \n Romanesque work the 
classic proportions, are no longer mhered to; the ehgaged 
column, attached to the piers, has always a special function to 
perform, either to support subsidiary arches, or, raised to the 
vault, to carry its transverse or diagonal ribs. The same con¬ 
structional object is followed in the earlier Gothic styles, in which 
they become merged into the mouldings. Being virtually always 
ready made, so far u their design is concerned, they were much 
affected by the Italian revivalists. 

ENOEL, ERNST (1821-1896), German political economist and 
statistician, was born in Bresden on the 21st of March 1821. 
He studied at the famous mining academy of Freiberg, m Saxony, 
and on completing his curriculum travelled in Germany and 
France. Immediately after the revolution of 1848 he was 
attached to the royal commission in Saxony appointed to deter¬ 
mine the relations between trade and labour. In 1850 he was 
directed by the govemrnent to assist in the organization of the 
German Industrial Exhibition of Leipzig (the first of its kind). 
The success which crowned his efforts was so great that in 1854 
he was induced to enter the government service, as chief of the 
newly instituted statistical department. He retired, however, 
from the office in 1858. He founded at Dresden the first Mortgage 
Insurance Society (Hypotheken-Versicherungsgesellschaft), and 
as a result of the success of his work was summoned in i860 to 
Berlin as director of the statistical department, in succession to 
Karl Friedrich Wilhelm Bieterici (1790-1859). In his new 
office he made himself a name of world-wide reputation. Raised 
to the rank of Geheimer Regierungsrat, he retired in 1882 and 
lived henceforward in Radebeul near Dresden, where he died on 
the 8th of December 1896. Engel was a voluminous writer on 
the subjects with which his name is connected, but his statis¬ 
tical papers are mostly published in the periodicals which he 
himself established, viz. Preuss. Statistik (m 1861); Zeitschrift 
des Statistischen Bureaus, and Zeilschrijt des Staiistichen Bureaus 
des Kmigreichs Sachsen. 

ENGEL, JOHANN JAKOB (1741-1802), German author, was 
l)om at Parchim, in Mecklenburg, on the iith of September 1741. 
He studied theology at Rostock and Butzow, and philosophy at 
Leipzig, where he took his doctor’s degree. In 1776 he was 
appointed professor of moral philosophy and belles-lettres in the 
Joachimstd gymnasium at Berlin, and a few years later he 
became tutor to the crown prince of Prussia, afterwards Frederick 
William III. The lessons which he gave his royal pupil in ethics 
and politics were published in 1798 under the title Furstenspiegel, 
and are a favourable specimen of his powers as a popular 
philosophical writer. In 1787 he was admitted a member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin, and in the same year he became 
director of the royal theatre, an office he resigned in 1794. -He 
died on the 28th of June 1802. 

Besides numerous dramas, some of which had a considerable 
success, Engel wrote several valuable books on aesthetic sub¬ 
jects. Hb Anfangsgriinde einer Theorie der Dichiungsarten (1783) 
showed fine taste and acute critical faculty if it laired imagina¬ 
tion and poetic insight. The same excellences and the same 
defects were apparent in his Ideen su einer Mimik (1785), written 
in the form of letters. Hb most popular work was Der PhUosopk 
fiir die Wek (1775), which consists chiefly of dialogues on men and 
morab, written from the utilitarian standpoint of the philosophy 
of the day. Hb last work, a romance entitled Herr Ixtrera Stark 
(1795), achieved a great success, by virtue of the marked individu¬ 
ality of its characters and its appeal to middle-class sentiment. 

Engel's SimUiehe Sehrifitn were published in 12 volumes at Berlin 
in 1801-1806 ; a new edition appWred at Frankfort in 1851. See 
K. SchriSder, Johann Jakob Engel (Vortrag) (1897). 

ENOBLBEBG, an Alpine village and valley in central Switzer¬ 
land, mud) frequented by vbitors in summer and to some extent 
in winter. It b 14 m.. by electric railway from Stansstad, on the 
Lake of Lucerne, past Stans. The village (3343 ft.) b in a 
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I raountam basm, shut in on all sides by lofty mountains (the 
highest b the Tidb, 10,627 h> the south-east), so that it b 
often hot in summer. It communicates by the Surenen Pass 
(7563 ft.) with Wassen, on the St Gotthard nulway, and by the 
Joch Pass (7267. ft.) past the favourite summer resort of the 
Engstlen (6034 ft.), with Meiringen in the Bernese Oberland. 
The viil^e has clustered round the great Benedictine monast^ 
which gives its name to the valley, from the legend that its site 
was fixed by angeb, so that the spot was named “ Mons 
Angelorum.” The monastery was founded about 1120 and still 
survives, though the buildings date only fropi the early iSth 
century. Its library suffered much at the haneb of the French in 
1798. From 1462 onwards it was under the protectorate of 
Lucerne, Schwyz, Unterwalden and Uri. In 1798 ^e abbot lost 
all hb tempor^ powers, and hb domains were annexed to the 
Obwalden division of Unterwalden, but m 1803 were transferred 
to the Nidwalden divbion. However, in 1816, in consequence of 
the desperate resbtance made by the Nidwalden men to the new 
Federal Pact of 1815, they were punbhed by the fresh transfer 
of the valky to Obwalden, part of which it still forms. As the 
pastures forming the upper portion of the Engelberg valley have 
for ages belonged to Uri, the actual valley itself b politically bo- 
lated between Uri and Nidwalden. The monastery is still directly 
dependent on the pope. In 1900 the valley had 1973 inhabitants, 
practically all German-speaking and Romanbts. (W. A. B. C.) 

ENGELBRECHTSDATTER, DORTHE (1634-1716), Norwegian 
poet, was born at Bergen on the i6thof January 1634; her father, 
Engelbrecht Jorgensen, was originally rector of the high school 
in that c’ty, and afterwards dean of the cathedral. In 1652 she 
married Ambrosius Hardenbech, a theological writer famous 
for his flowery funeral sermons, who succeeded her father at the 
cathedral m 1659. They had five sons and four daughters. In 1678 
her first volume appeared, Sjaelens aandelige Sangoffer ("The 
Soul’s Spiritual Offering of Song ”), publbhed at Copenhagen. 
This volume of hymns and devotional pieces, very modestly 
brought out, had an unparalleled success. The fortunate poetess 
was invited to Denmark, and on her arrival at Copenhagen was 
presented at court. She was abo introduced to Thomas Kingo, 
the father of Banbh poetry, and the two greeted one another with 
improvbed couplets, which have been preserved, and of which 
the poetess’s reply is incomparably the neater. In 1683 her 
husband died,and before 1698 she had buried all her nine children. 
In the midst of her troubles appeared her second work, the 
Taareoffer ("Sacrifice of Tears”), which b a continuous religious 
poem in four books. This was combined with the Sangoffer, and 
no fewer than three editions of the umted works were published 
before her death, and many after it. In 1698 she brought out a 
third volume of sacred verse, £/ kristeligt Valet fra Verden (“ A 
Christian Farewell to the World”), a very tame production. She 
died on the 19th of February 1716. The first verses of Dorthe 
Engelbrechtsdatter are the best; her Sangoffer was dedicated to 
Jesus, the Taareoffer to Queen Charlotte Anmlia; this b signifi¬ 
cant of her changed position in the eyes of the world. 

ENGELHARD!, JOHANN GEORG VEIT (1791-1855), German 
theologian, was bom at Neustadt-on-the-Aisch on &e 12th of 
November 1791, and was educated at Erbngen, where he after¬ 
wards taught in the gymnasium (1817), and became professor of 
theology in the university (1821). His two great works were a 
Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte in 4 vob. (1833-1834), and a 
Dogmengeschichte in 2 vob. (1839). He died at Erlangen on the 
13th of September 1855. 

ENGHIEN, LOUIS ANTOINE HENRI DE BOURBON CONDfi, 

Due d’ (1772-1804), was the only son of Henri Loub Joseph, 
prince of Cond6, and of Louise Marie Th 4 r£se Mathilde, sister of 
the duke of Orleans (Philippe figalite), and was bom at Chantilly 
on the 2nd of August 1772. He was educated privately by the 
abb6 Millot, and received a military training from the commodore 
de Virieux. He early showed the warlike spirit of the house of 
Condi, and began hb military career in 1788. On the outbreak of 
the French Revolution he “ emigrated ” with very many of the 
nobles a few days after the fall d the Bastille, and remained in 
exile, seeking to rabe forces for the invasion of France and the 
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restoration of the OM monardiyi In tjga, on the outbreak of war, 
he held h command ’k the force of imigris (e^led the “ French 
iwul wmy ”) which shared in the dnke of Brunswick’s unsuccess¬ 
ful invasion Of Itec;. He continued to serve under his father 
and grandhither in what was known as the Cond£ army, and 
oil several occasions distinguished himself by his bravery and 
ardour in the vanguard. On the dissolution of that force after the 
peace of Lundyfflc (February 1801) he married privately the 
princess Charlotte, niece of Cardinal de Rohan, and took up his 
residence at Ettenhefan in Baden, near the Rhine. Early in the 
year 1804 Napoleon, then Krst Consul of France, heard news 
which seemed to connect the young duke with the Cadoudal- 
Pichegru conspiracy then being tracked by the FVench police. 
The news ran that the duke was in company with Dumouriez 
and made secret journeys into France. This was false; the 
acquaintance was Thura^ry, a harmless old man; and the duke 
had no dealings #ith Ckdoudal or Pichegni. Napoleon gave 
orders for the seiztfiK of the duke. French mounted gendarmes 
crossed the Rhine secretly, surrounded his house and brought him 
to Strassburg (15th tif March 1804), and thence to the castle of 
Vincennes, near Paris. There a commission of French colonels 
was hastily gathered to try him. Meanwhile Napoleon had 
found out the true facts of the case, and the ground of the 
accusation was hastily changed. The duke was now charged 
chiefly with bearing arms against France in the late war, and with 
intending to take part in the new coalition then proposed against 
France. The colonels hastily and most informally drew up the 
act of condemnation, being incited thereto by orders from 
Savary (g.v.), who had come charged with instructions. Savary 
intervened to prevent all chance of an interview between the 
condemned and the First Consul; and the duke was shot in the 
moat of the castle, near a grave which had already been prepared. 
With him ended the house of Cond6. In 1816 the bones were 
exhumed and placed in the chapel of the castle. It is now known 
that Josephine and Mme de Rtousat had begged Napoleon for 
mercy towards the duke; but nothing would bend his will. The 
blame which the apologists of the emperor have thrown on Talley¬ 
rand or Savary is undeserved. On his way to St Helena and at 
Longwood he asserted that, in the same Circumstances, he would 
do the same again; he inserted a similar declaration in his will. 

See H. Weliichlnger, /.s Due i'Enghien (Paris, 1888); 

A. Nongaret de Fayet, KichvnUus historiques sw It prods et la con- 
datHHoHon du due d'Enghaan, 2 vols. (Paris, t R44); Comte A. Bouiay 
de la Meurthe, Lts Dsrndres ^ units du due d'Enghien iSoi-iSo,/ 
(Paris, 1886). For documents sec La Catastrophe du due d'Enghien 
in the edition of Mimoirts edited by M. F. Barriire, also the edition 
Of the duke’s letters, &c., by Count Bouiay de la Meurthc (tome i., 
Par^, 1904; tome H., 1008). (J. Hl. B.) 

ENOHIEN, a town in the province of Hainaut, Belgium, lying 
south of Grammont. Pop. (1904) 4541. It is the centre of 
considerable lace, linen and cotton mdustries. There is a fine 
park outside the town belonging to the duke of Arenberg, whose 
ancestor, Qrarles de Ligne, bought it from Henry IV. in 1607, but 
the chiteau in which the duke of Arenberg of the 18th century 
entertained Voltaire lio longer exfets. Curiously enough the 
cottage, a stone building, built by the same duke for Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, still stands in the park, while the ducal 
residence was burnt down by lihe sans-adottes. A fine pavilion or 
kiosk, named de I’fitoile, has also survived. The great Condi 
was given, for a victory gained near this place, the right to use 
the style oS Enghien among his subsidiary titles. 

ENGINE (Lat. ingenium), a term which in the time of Chaucer 
had'the meaning df “ natum taletit ’’or “ ability,” corresponding 
to the Latin from odiich it is derived (ef. “ A man hath sapiences 
thre, Menwrie, engin, and intfcllect also,” Second Nun's Tale, 
339): ‘b this sense it is now obsolete. It also denoted a 
mechanical tool or contrivance, and especially a weapon of war; 
this use may be compared with that of ingenium in classical Latin 
to mean a clever idea or device, and m later Latin, as in TertuBian, 
for a warlike instrument or machine. In the iqdi century it 
came to have, whdn employed alone, a specific r^rence to the 
steam-e^ine but it «lllso used of other prime movers such 
ns the air-engme, gawngine and oil-engine (jf-o.). 


ENGINSERlN 6 , a terra for the action of the verb “ to ^keer,” 
which k its eariy uses referred specially to Hie operations of those 
who constructed engines of war and executed works intended to 
serve military purposes. »ch military engineers were long the 
only ones to whom the titles applied. But about the middle of 
the 18th century there began to anse a new class of engkeers who 
concerned themselves with works which, though they might be 
in some cases, as in the making of roads, of the same character as 
those undert^en by military engineers, were neither exclusively 
militjtfy in purpose nor executed by soldiers, and those men by 
way of distinction came to be known as civil engineers. No 
better definition of their aims and functions can be given than 
that which is contained in the charter (dated 1828) of the Insti¬ 
tution of Civil Engkeers (London), where civil engineering is 
described as the “ art of directing the great sonrees of power in 
nature for the use and convenience of man, as the means of 
production and of traffic in states, both for external and internal 
trade, as applied in the constniction of roads, bridges, aqueducts, 
canals, river navigation and clocks for mternal intercourse and 
exchange, and in the construction of ports, harbours, moles, 
breakwaters and lighthouses, and in the art of navigation by 
artificia! power for the purposes of commerce, and in the construc¬ 
tion and adaptation of machinery, and in the drainage of cities 
and towns.” Wide as is this enumeration, the practice of a civil 
engineer in the earlier jiart of the 19th century might cover many 
or even most of the subjects it contams. But gradually specializa¬ 
tion set in. Perhaps the first branch to be recognized as separate 
was mechanical engineering, which is concerned with steam- 
engines, machine tools, mill-work and moving ma^nery in 
general, and it was soon followed by mining engineering, which 
deals with the location and working of coal, ore and other 
minerals. Subsequently numerous other more or less strictly 
defined groups and subdivisions came into existence, such as 
navalarMecture dealing with the design of ships, warineengineer- 
ing vrith the engines for propellmg steamers, sanitary engineering 
with water-supply and disposal of sewage and other refuse, gas 
engineering with the manufacture and distribution of illuminating 
gas, and chemical engineering with the design and erection of the 
plant required for the manufacture of such chemical products as 
alkali, acids and dyes, and for the working of a wide range of 
industrial processes. The last great new branch is electrical 
engineering, which touches on (be older branches at so many 
points that it has been said that all engineers must be electricians. 

ENGINEERS, MILITARY. From the earliest times engineers 
haveTwen employed both m the field of war and on field 
defences. In modern times, however, the application of 
numerous scientific arid engineering devices to warfare has 
resulted in the creation of many minor branches of military 
engineering, some of them almost rivallmg in importance their 
primary duty of fortification and siegecraft, such as the field 
telegraph, the balloon service, nearly aU demolitions, the building 
of pontoon and other bridges, and the construction and working 
of military roads, railways, piers, &c. All these branches requir¬ 
ing special knowledge, the modem tendency is to divide a corps 
of engineers in accordance with such requirements. The “ field 
complies ” and “ fortress companies ” of the R.E. represent the 
traditional tactical application of their arm to works of offence 
and defence in field and siege warfare. The balloon, tel^raph, 
and other branches, also organized on a permanent footing, re¬ 
present the modem application of scientific aids in warfare. (See 
Foutiwcation and Sisgecraft ; Tactics ; Infantry, &c.) 

History. —^It is difficult to distinguish between military and 
civil engineers in the earlier ages of modern history, for aH 
engineers acted as builders of castles and defensible strongholds, 
as well as manufacturers and directors of engines of war with 
which to attack or defend them. The annals of fortification 
show professors, artists, &c., as well as soldiers and architects, as 
designers and builders of innumerable systems of fortification. 
By the middle of the 13th century there was k Inland'p 
organized body of skilled workmen employed under a “ chief 
engineer.” At the siege of Calais in 1347 this corps consisted of 
masons, carpenters, smiths, tentmaken, immers, armourers, 



gunners and artfflnymsn. lAt the (iege of Harileur in t4i|'tihe 
chief engineer Ynu designated Master of the Eins’s Works, Qims 
and Ordnance, and the borps under hiih numbrnsd 560 men> 
bdudiiig 31 foot-archenb> Headquipten of engineers existed at 
die Tower nA Lmdon before 1350, Jm a centory later developed 
into the Office of Ordnance (afterwars the Board of Ordbance), 
whose duty was to administer all matters connnmad with fortifica¬ 
tions, artillery and ordnance stores. 

VIII. employed many engineers (of whom Sir Richard 
Lee is the best known) in constructing coast defences from 
Penzance to the Thames and dience to Berwick-on-Tweed, and in 
strengthening the fortresses of Calais and Guines in France. He 
abo Mded to the oiganization a body of pioneers under trench- 
masters and a master trenchmaster. Charles 11 . increased the 
peace establishment of engineers uid formed a separate one for 
Ireland, with a chief engineer who was also surveyor-general of 
the King’s Works. In both countries only a sm^l permanent 
establistoent wu maintamed, a special Ordnance train being 
enrolled in war-time for each expedition and disbanded on its 
termination. The commander of an ordnance tram was fre¬ 
quently, but not necessarily, an engineer, but there was always a 
chief engineer of each train. At Blenheim (1704) Marlborough’s 
ordnance train was commanded by Holcroft Blood, a distin¬ 
guished engineer. But after the rebellion of 1715 it was decided 
to separate the artillery from the engineers, and the royal 
warrant of 26th May 1716 established two compianies of artillery 
as a separate regiment, and an engineer corps composed of r 
chief engineer, 3 directors, 6 engineers-m-ordmary, 6 engineers 
extraordinary, 6 sub-engineers and 6 practitioner engineers. 

Until the 14th of May 1757 officers of engineers frequently held, 
in addition to their military rank in the corps of engineers, 
commissions in foot regiments; but on and after that date all 
engineer officers were gazetted to army as well as engineer rank— 
the chief engineer as colonel of foot, directors as lieutenant- 
colonel, and so forth down to practitioners as ensigns. On the 
18th of November 1782 engineer grades, except that of chief 
engineer, were abolished, and the establishment was fixed at 
I chief engineer and colonel, 6 colonels commandant, 6 lieutenant- 
colonels, 9 captains, 9 captain lieutenants (afterwards second cap¬ 
tains), 22 first lieutenants, and 23 second lieutenants. Ten years 
later a small invalid corps was formed. In 1787 the de.signation 
“ Royal ” was conferred upon the engineers, and its precedence 
settled to be on the right of the army, with the royal artillery. 

In 1802 the title of chief engineer was changed to inspector- 
general of fortifications. From this time to the conclusion of the 
Crimean War various augmentations took place,consequentonthe 
increasing and widely extending duties thrown upon the officers. 
These, in addition to ordinary military duties, comprised the 
construction and maintenance of fortifications, barrack and 
ordnance store buildings, and all engineering services connected 
with them. The cadastral survey of the United Kingdom (called 
the “ Ordnance Survey ”) had been entrusted to the engineers 
as far back as 1784, and absorbed many officers in its execution. 

In 1773 the formation at Gibraltar of “ The Company of 
Soldier Artificers,” officered by Royal Engineers, was authorized, 
and a second company was added soon afterwards. In 1787 bv 
royal warrant “ The Corps of Royal Militsrj Artificers ” was 
established at home, consisting of sue companies, with which the 
Gibraltar companies were amalgamated. In 1806 this corps 
was doubled, and in 1811 increased to 32 companies. In 1813 its 
title was changed to “ The Royal Sappers and Miners.” In 1856, 
at the close of the Crimean War, it was mcorporated with “ Ihe 
Corps of Royal Engineers,” by whom it had always been oflkered. 
At that date the-qorps numbered about 340 officers and 4000 non¬ 
commissioned officers and men, in i troop and 3s companies. 

In 1770 the East India Company reorganized the engineer corps 
of the three presidencies, composed of officers only. Native corps 
of sappers or pioneers were formed later, and officered principally 
bv en^eers. The officers of engineers were employed in peace¬ 
time on the public works of the country, their services when 
required beiw placed at the disposal of the military authorities. 
The Indian i^gineers have not .only distinguished themselves in 


the cmemrioiu of war, but have left luisitments S 
ricill m the ixrigation works, railways,^ surveys, *roads, bri&res, 
public buildings and defences of the country. When Inouus 
administration was transferred to the crown (ifi&r) the Indian 
Engineers became “ Royal,” so that there now eim but 
corps, the Royal Engineers. This is composed of aboat soob 
officers and 7700 warrant and non-commissioned officers and 
men. Of the officers some 220 are attached to units, about 400 
employed either at home or in the colonies on engineering duties 
in military commands, on the staff, or on iqpedal duty, arm about 
370 on Idle Indian establishment. The suptemi; technical control 
of the Royal Engineers is exercised from th#War Office. See 
also United KiNonoM; Army. 

The history of the Fremffi engineers shows a somewhat similar 
line of development Origiiudly selected officers of inhmtry were 
given brevets as engineers, and these men performed militaiy and 
also civil duties for the king’s service by the aid of companies of 
workmen enlisted and discharged from time to time. Vauban 
(g.v.) was the founder of the famous corps de Ginie (1690). Its 
members were selected officers and civilians, employed in all 
branches of military and naval services, and it soon achieved its 
European reputation as the first school of fortification and siege- 
craft. It received a special uniform in 1732. About 175s it was 
for a time merged in the artillery. In 1766 the title of Genie was 
conferred upon the officers, and the same name {troupes de 
Gertie) was given to the previously existing companies of sappers 
and miners in 1801. 

In the United States the separate Corps of Engineers fsince 
1794 there had been a Corps of Artillerists and Engineers) was 
organized in 1802, starting with a small body stationed at West 
Point, which in 1838 and 1846 was graduaUy increased, and in 
i86i given three additional companies. In 1866 they were 
formed into a battalion and stationed at Willets Point, N.Y. 
In 1901 they were reorganized in three battalions, with a total 
strength of 1282. The U.S. Engineer School, formerly at Willets 
Point, was transferred in 1901 to Washington. Until 1866 the 
military academy at West Point was under the supervision of the 
Corps of Engineers, but from that time its direction was thrown 
open; but ffie highest branch at West Point is still regarded as 
that of the engineers. The Corps of Engineers has done a great 
deal of highly important work in the United States, notably in 
building forts, and improving rivers and harbours for navigation. 

See Maj.-Gcn. R. W. Porter, Hist, of the Corps of Royal Ennttiers 
(Chatham, i88g); C. Lecomte, Lcs Inglnieurs militaires de la France 
(Paris, 1903); H. Frobeniua, Geschichte der K. prmtst. Ingenieur- 
und Pioneer-Korps (Berlin, 1906). 

EN6IS, a cave on the banks of the Meuse near Li^e, Belgium, 
where in 1832 Dr F. C. Schmerling found human remains in 
deposits belongmg to the Quaternary period. Bones of the cave- 
bear, mammoth, rhinoceros and hyena were discovered m 
association with parts of a man’s skeleton and a human skull. 
This, known as “ the En^ Skull,” gave rise to much discussion 
among anthropologists, smee it has characteristics of both high 
and low development, the forehead, low and narrow, mdicat^ 
slight intelligence, while the abnormally large brain cavity 
contradicts this conclusion. Of it Huxley wrote“ There is no 
mark of degradation about any part of its structure. It is a fair 
average human skull, which might have belonged to a philosopher, 
or might have contained the thoughtless brains of a savage.” 
Dr Schmerling concluded that the human remains were those of 
man who had been contemporary with the extinct niammals. 
As, however, fragments of coarse pottery were found in the cave 
winch bore other evidence of having been used by neolithic man, 
by whom the cave-floor and its contents might have been dis¬ 
turbed and mixed, his arguments have not been regarded as 
conclusive. There is, however, no doubt as to the great age of the • 
Engis Skull. Discoveries of a like nsdiure were made by Dr 
Schmerlmg in the neighbourhood m the caves of Engmoul, 
Chokier and others. 

See P. C. Schmerling, Recherehut sur lu essements dieouverts dans 
Us eavemes d§ la province Liige (1833); Hoxky, Man's Place in 
Nature, p. 136 ; Lord Avebury, Prehtsiorie Timet, p. 317 (I 9 <»)' 
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JQHBiAn. G«(>grtt|^ 4 UBge«onfinw to the southem put 
efjJl w j Blt m) (h?e»t Btitoiii the nameicoratnwly given to toe 
grCKt ’iowltf power of weitomSurope.* In.toiijrettricted sense 
too pieseiittwhicle dealt wito England, the predominant partner 
is toe Unitod Kingdwn of Great Britain and Ireland, both at 
nontain^ the teat of government and in respect of extent, 
population and wealth. 


I. Topography 


England extends from the mouth of the Tweed in 55° 46' N. to 
Xizard Point in 49** 57' to* N., in a roughly triangular form. The 
bate oi toe triable runs from the Souto Foreland to Land’s End 
W. by S., a distance of 316 m. in a straight line, but 545 m. 
following the larger curvet of the coast. The east coast runs 
N.N.W. from the South Foreland to Berwick, a distance of 348 m., 
or, foUowing the coast, &tenn. The west coast runs N.N.E. from 


Coufftici 


Area 

Statute 

Acres. 


Population. 

1901. 


Bedfordshire 
Berkshire . . 

Buckinghamshire 
Cambridgeshire . 
Chesliire . . 

Cornwall . , > 

Cumberland 
Derbyshire . 
Devonshire . . 

Dorsetsliire . . 

Durham , . . 

Essex . . . 

Gloucestershire . 

! Hamphire . . 

Heroiordshiro . 
Merttordshire , 
Huntingdonshire 
Kent . . 

lancBshire . 
I.eice8tershire 
lincolnsblre 
Middlesex. . . 

Monmouthshire 
Norfolk . . 

Northamptonshire 
Northamherland 
NottiiMhamshire 
Oxfordshire . . 

Rutland . , 

Shropshire . . 

Somersetshire 
Staffordshire 
Suffolk . . . 

Surrey . . . 

Sussex . . 

Warwickshire > 
Westmorland . 
Wiltshire . . 

Worcestershire . 
YorUshire . . 


Total 



298,494 

171,240 


462,208 

*56.509 


475.682 

>95.764 

1 349 . 7*3 

190,682 


657.783 

815,090 


868,220 

3**,334 


973.086 

*66,933 


658,885 

620,322 


1,667,154 

661,314 


632,270 

*02,936 


649,35* 

1,187,361 


986,975 

1,085,771 


795,709 

634,7*9 


1.039,031 

797.634 


537.363 

114,380 


406,137 

250,13* 


234.218 



995,014 

>,348,841 


>.*03,363 

4,406,409 


5 * 7 ,»a 3 

434,019 


1.693,330 

408,847 



3.58*3*3 


341,688 

*92,317 


>,308439 

460,120 


641,992 

338,088 


>.*91,530 

603498 


539,756 

514,578 


483,626 

181,120 


97,*73 

19,709 


839,316 

* 39 . 3*4 


>,043409 

749,602 

308,236 

1.234,506 


9 S*, 7 >o 

483,122 

384,*93 

2,012,744 


933,887 

605,202 


57746a 

897,833 


503,160 

64,303 


079,943 

480,300 

*73,869 

488,338 


3,882,328 

3 ,.584,762 


3 a, 544,683 

30,807,232 


Land’s End to toe head of Solway Firth, a distance of 354 m., 
or following the much-indented coast, 1225 m. The total length 
of top tsoast-Tme may be put down as 2350 m.,’ out of which 
SIS m. belong to the western principality of Wales.* The most 
easterly point b at Lowestoft, 1“ 46' E., the most westerly is 
lawd’s End, in 5“ 43' W. The coasts are nowhere washed directly 
ly,toe ocean, excrot in the extreme south-west ; the south coast 
faces the English Channel, which is bounded on the southern side 
by toe coast of France, tob two shores converging from 100 m. 


' The general questions c^ble of a single treatment for England, 
Scotland and Ireland are considered under Unitiid Kingdom. 

° Measurements made on a map on the scale of j2| m. to i in., 
the coast being assumed’ to run tip estuaries until the breadth became 
, I m., and no baysor heacUands of less than i m. across being reckoned. 
Ihe coast-line of Anglesca and the Isle of Wight, 'but of no other 
Isiands, is included. ‘ 

t'l) A separate topagrapbk^’notice is given under the heading 
WLas, but the emiiide^ife of certain pi^tta afieeting WalM as 
.„ .dnl^ with Eoglaad is essential in this actide. 


■{MntiAt toe LiiBni to 2i.«t Hovar.. The mit coast faces the 
shallow N«th Sesi, whito wideas;B& the point stooreit joins the 
Channel to 3750. off themeuth of the Tweed, the o{^Msite todres 
being occupied in luocei^ by France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany a^ Deunarli. 11 s west coast faces tt» Irish Sea, wito 
R width vuyinrfrom 45 tf 130 m. 

The area of England and Wales is 37 , 3 i 7 A 19 ecres or 58,324 
sq. m. (England, 50,851 sq. m.), and toe pt^xilation on’tou area 
in was 32,527,843 (England, 30,807,23a). The prindpal 
temtonal divisions of En^and, as of Wales,-Scotland 
Ireland, ace toe counties, of which England comprises 401 
Their boundaries are not as a rule determined by the physi^ 
features of the land ; but localities sue habitually defined by toe 
use of their names. A list of toe Englito counties (excluding 
Wales) is given in the table above.* 

HiUs.~M an introduction to the discussion of the natural, 
reebns into wWch England is divided (Section IL), and for the 
sake of comparison of altitudes, sisM of riven and sunilar details, 
the salient geography features may be briefly summmized. 
The short land-frontier oi England with Scotland (its length is 
only Ido m.) is in great measure a {Aysical boundmy, as con¬ 
siderable lengths of it are formed on the east side by the river 
Tweed, and on the west by Kershope Bum, Liddel Water, and the 
river Sark; while for toe rest it follows pretty closely the summit 
of the Cheviot Hills, whose highest pointis the Cheviot (2676 ft.). 
A narrow but well-mariced pats or depression, known as toe Tyne 
Gap, is taken to separate the Cheviot system from the Pennine 
Chain, which is properly to be described as a wide tract of hill- 
country, extending throu^ two degrees of latitude, on an axis 
from N. by W. to S. by E. The highest point is Cross Fell 
(2930 ft.). On the north-west side of the Pennine system, 
marked off from it by the upper valleys of the rivers Eden and 
Lune, lies the circular hill-tract whose narrow valleys, radiating 
from its centre someudiat like wheel-spokes, contain the beautiful 
! lakes whidi give it the celebrated name of the Lake District, 
j In this tract is found the highest land in England, Scafell Pike 
\ reaching 3210 ft. Eastof the Pennines, isolated on three sides by 
! lowlands and on the fourth sidelty toe North Sea, lie the high moors 
j of the North Riding of Yorkshire, with the Cleveland Hills, and, 
to the south, thefYorkshire Wolds of the East Riding. Neither of 
I these systems has any great elevation ; the moors, towards their 
north-western edge, teaching an extreme of 1489 ft. in Urra Moor. 
The tableland called the Peak of Derbyshire, in the south of the 
Pennine «ystem, is 2088 ft. in extreme height, but south of this 
systerii' an elevation of 2006 ft is not found anywhere in England 
^ve at a few points on the south Welsh border and ir Dartmoor, 
in the south-west. Wales, on the other hand, projecting into the 
western sea between Liverpool Bay and the estuary’ of the Dee on 
the north, and the Bristol Channel on the souto, is practically 
all mountainous, and has in Snowdon, in the north-west, a higher 
summit than any in England—3560 ft. But the midlands, the 
wert, Md the souto of England, in spite of an absence of great 
j elevation, contain no plains of such extent as might make for 
monotony. The land, generally undulating, is further diversified 
with hills arranged in groups or ranges, a common characteristic 
of which is a bold face on the one hand and a long gentle slope, 
with narrow valleys deeply penetrating, on the other. South¬ 
ward from the Pennines there may be mentioned, in the midlands, 
the snudl elevated tract of Charnwood Forest (Bardon Hill, 912 
ft.) in Leicestershire, imd Cannock Chase (775 ft.) and toe Clent 
Hflls (928 ft.), respectively norto and south of the great manu¬ 
facturing district of Birmingham and Wolverhampton. Of the 
western counties, the southern half of Shropshire, Herefordshire 
and Monmouthshire are generally hilly. Among toe Shropshire 
Hills may be mentioned the isolated Wrekin (1335 ft.). Long 
Mynd (1674 ft.) and the Qee Hills (Brown Clee, 1805 ft). The 
* The figures g^ven here are for the ancient or geographical 
counties. Section IX., on TmriU)ri«l Divisions, indicates the 
departures from the ancient county boundaries made for certain 
purposes of administration. Each county is treated in a separate 
article in the topographical, geological, economical and historical 
aspects. Further tqpographieu demls are given in separate articles 
on the more important mlt'tysteins,'iivers, &c. 
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JQHBiAn. G«(>grtt|^ 4 UBge«onfinw to the southem put 
et Jl wj Blt m) «f (h?e»t Bt^fkin the namtcmtamly given to toe 
grCKt ’iowltf power of weitomSurope.* Is.toiijrettricted sense 
too pieseottiiihicle dealt wito England, the predominant partner 
is toe Unitod Kingdwn of Great Britain and Ireland, both at 
nontain^ the teat of government and in respect oi extent, 
population and wealth. 


I. Topography 


England extends from the mouth of the Tweed in 55° 46' N. to 
lizard Point in 49** 57' to* N., in a roughly triangular form. The 
bate oi toe triable runs from the Souto Foreland to Land’s End 
W. by S., a distance of 316 m. in a straight line, but 545 m. 
following the larger curvet of the coast. The east coast runs 
N.N.W. from the South Foreland to Berwick, a distance of 348 m., 
or, following the coast, The west coast runs N.N.E. from 


Coufftici 


Area 

Statute 

Acres. 


Population. 

1901. 


Bedfordshire 
Berkshire . . 

Buckinghamshire 
Cambridgeshire . 
Chesliire . . 

Cornwall . , > 

Cumberland 
Derbyshire . 
Devonshire . . 

Dorsetsliire . . 

Durham , . . 

Essex . . . 

Gloucestershire . 

! Hamphire . . 

Heroiordshiro . 
Merttordshire , 
Huntingdonshire 
Kent . . 

lancBshire . 
I.eice8tershire 
lincolnsblre 
Middlesex. . . 

Monmouthshire 
Norfolk . . 

Northamptonshire 
Northamherland 
NottiiMhamshire 
Oxfordshire . . 

Rutland . , 

Shropshire . . 

Somersetshire 
Staffordshire 
Suffolk . . . 

Surrey . . . 

Sussex . . 

Warwickshire > 
Westmorland . 
Wiltshire . . 

Worcestershire . 
YorUshire . . 


Total 



298,494 

171,240 


462,208 

*56.509 


475.682 

>95.764 

1 349.7*3 

190,682 


657.783 

815,090 


868,220 

3**,334 


973.086 

*66,933 


658,885 

620,322 


1,667,154 

661,314 


632,270 

*02,936 


649,35* 

1,187,361 


986,975 

1,085,771 


795,709 

634,7*9 


1.039,031 

797.634 


537.363 

114,380 


406,137 

250,13* 


234.218 



995,014 

>,348,841 


>.*03,363 

4,406,409 


5*7,»a3 

434,019 


1.693,330 

408,847 



3.58*3*3 


341,688 

*92,317 


>,308439 

460,120 


641,992 

338,088 


>.*91,530 

603498 


539,756 

514,578 


483,626 

181,120 


97,*73 

19,709 


839,316 

*39.3*4 


>,043409 

749,602 

308,236 

1.234,506 


9S*,7>o 

483,122 

384,*93 

2,012,744 


933,887 

605,202 


57746a 

897,833 


503,160 

64,303 


079,943 

480,300 

*73,869 

488,338 


3,882,328 

3,.584,762 


3a,544,683 

30,807,232 


Land’s End to toe head of Solway Firth, a distance of 354 m., 
or following the much-indented coast, 1225 m. The total length 
of top tsoast-Tme may be put down as 2350 m.,’ out of which 
SIS m. belong to the western principality of Wales.* The most 
easterly point b at Lowestoft, 1“ 46' E., the most westerly is 
lawd’s End, in 5“ 43' W. The coasts are nowhere washed directly 
ly,toe ocean, excrot in the extreme south-west ; the south coast 
faces the English Channel, which is bounded on the southern side 
by toe coast of France, tob two shores converging from 100 m. 


' The general questions c^ble of a single treatment for England, 
Scotland and Ireland are considered under Unitiid Kingdom. 

° Measurements made on a map on the scale of j2| m. to i in., 
the coast being assumed’ to run tip estuaries until the breadth became 
, I m., and no baysor heacUands of less than i m. across being reckoned. 
Ihe coast-line of Anglesca and the Isle of Wight, 'but of no other 
wands, is included. ‘ 

t'l) A separate topograpbk^’notice is given under the heading 
Wlbs, but the emiiide^ife of certain pi^tta afieeting WalM as 
.lii|ed with England is essential in this actide. 


■{MntiAt toe LiiBni to zi.«t Hovar.. The eiit coast faces the 
ihallow N«th Sea, trhiito wideas!B& the point stooreit joins the 
Channel to 3750. off themeuth of the Tweed, the o{^Msite todres 
being occupied in luocei^ by France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany a^ Deunark. lu west coast faces tt» Irish Sea, wito 
R width vuyinrfrom 45 tf 130 m. 

The area of England and Wales is 37 , 3 i 7 A 19 ncres or 58,324 
sq. m. (England, 50,851 sq. m.), and toe pt^nilation on’tou area 
in was 32,527,843 (England, 30,807,23a). The prindpal 
temtonal divisions of En^and, as of Wales,-Scotland 
Ireland, ate toe counties, of which England comprises 401 
Their boundaries are not as a rule determined by the physi^ 
features of the land ; but localities sue habitually defined by toe 
use of their names. A list of toe Englito counties (excluding 
Wales) is given in the table above.* 

HiUs.~M an introduction to the discussion of the natural, 
reebns into wWch England is divided (Section IL), and for the 
sake of comparison of altitudes, size'of riven and sunilar details, 
the salient geography features may be briefly summmized. 
The short land-frontier oi England with Scotland (its length is 
only Ido m.) is in great measure a {Aysical boundmy, as con¬ 
siderable lengths of it are formed on the east side by the river 
Tweed, and on the west by Kershope Bum, Liddel Water, and the 
river Sark; while for toe rest it follows pretty closely the summit 
of the Cheviot Hills, whose highest pointis the Cheviot (2676 ft.). 
A narrow but well-mariced pats or depression, known as toe Tyne 
Gap, is taken to separate the Cheviot system from the Pennine 
Chain, which is properly to be described as a wide tract of hill- 
country, extending throu^ two degrees of latitude, on an axis 
from N. by W. to S. by E. The highest point is Cross Fell 
(2930 ft.). On the north-west side of the Pennine system, 
marked off from it by the upper valleys of the rivers Eden and 
Lune, lies the circular hill-tract whose narrow valleys, radiating 
from its centre someubat like wheel-spokes, contain the beautiful 
! lakes whidi give it the celebrated name of the Lake District, 
j In this tract is found the highest land in England, Scafell Pike 
\ reaching 3210 ft. Eastof the Pennines, isolated on three sides by 
! lowlands and on the fourth sidelty toe North Sea, lie the high moors 
j of the North Riding of Yorkshire, with the Cleveland Hills, and, 
to the south, thefYorkshire Wolds of the East Riding. Neither of 
I these systems has any great elevation ; the moors, towards their 
north-western edge, teaching an extreme of 1489 ft. in Urra Moor. 
The tableland called the Peak of Derbyshire, in the south of the 
Pennine zystem, is 2088 ft. in extreme height, but south of this 
systerii' an elevation of 2006 ft is not found anywhere in England 
^ve at a few points on the south Welsh border and ir Dartmoor, 
in the south-west. Wales, on the other hand, projecting into the 
western sea between Liverpool Bay and the estuary’ of the Dee on 
the north, and the Bristol Channel on the souto, is practically 
all mountainous, and has in Snowdon, in the north-west, a higher 
summit than any in England—3560 ft. But the midlands, the 
wert, Md the souto of England, in spite of an absence of great 
j elevation, contain no plains of such extent as might make for 
monotony. The land, generally undulating, is further diversified 
•with hills arranged in groups or ranges, a common characteristic 
of which is a bold face on the one hand and a long gentle slope, 
with narrow valleys deeply penetrating, on the other. South¬ 
ward from the Pennines there may be mentioned, in the midlands, 
the snudl elevated tract of Charnwood Forest (Bardon Hill, 912 
ft.) in Leicestershire, imd Cannock Chase (775 ft.) and toe Clent 
Hflls (928 ft.), respectively norto and south of the great manu¬ 
facturing district of Birmingham and Wolverhampton. Of the 
western counties, the southern half of Shropshire, Herefordshire 
and Monmouthshire are generally hilly. Among toe Shropshire 
Hills may be mentioned the isolated Wrekin (1335 ft.). Long 
Mynd (1674 ft.) and the Qee Hills (Brown Clee, 1805 ft). The 
* The figures g^ven here are for the ancient or geographical 
counties. Section IX., on Territoriel DivisioHs, indicates the 
departures from the ancient county boundaries made for certain 
purposes of administration. Each county is treated in a separate 
article in the topographical, geological, economical and historical 
aspects. Further tqpographieu demls are given in separate articles 
on the more important mlt'tysteins,'iivera, &c. 
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long ridge of the Black Mountain reaches an extreme he^ht of 
2310 ft. on the Welsh border of Herefordshire. The Malvern Hills 
on the other side of the county, which, owing to their almost 
isolated position among lowlands, ainear a far more prominent 
feature, reach only 1395 ft In wes 9 ^ Monmouthshire, again 
belonging to the south Welsh system, there are such heights as 
Sugar Loaf (1955 ft) and Coity (1905 ft). 

In the south midlands of England there are two main ranges of 
hills, with axes roughly, parcel. The western range is the 
Cotteswold Hills of Gloucestershire and the counties adjacent on 
the east running S.W. and N.E. Its highest point is Qeeve Cloud 
(1134 ft.). The uplands of Northamptonshire continue this 
range north-eastward, decreasing in elevation. The eastern range, 
beginning in Wiltshire, runs E.N.E. as the White Horse Hills 
(856 ft. at the highest point), and after the interruption caused by 
the gap or narrow valley by which the river Thmes penetrates 
the hills near Goring, continues N.E. as the Chiltern Hills (850 
ft.). The East Anglian ridge continues the line E.N.E., gradually 
decreasing in altitude. In the south-east of England, the North 
and South Downs are both well-defined ranges, but are character¬ 
ized by a number of breaches through which rivers penetrate, on 
the one hand to the Thames or the North Sea and on the other to 
the English Channel. Leith Hill in the North Downs reaches 
965 ft., and Butser Hill in the South Downs 889 ft.; Blackdown 
and Hindhead, two almost isolated masses of high ground lying 
between the two ranges of the Downs towards their western 
extremity, are respectively 918 and 895 ft. in height. In tSie north 
of Hampshire along its boundary with Surrey and Berkshire, in 
the southern half of Wiltshire (where rises the upland of Salisbury 
Plain), in Dorsetshire, and the south of Somersetshire, the hills 
may be said to run in a series of connected groups. They cannot 
be defined as a single range, nor are they named, as a rule, 
according to the groups into which they fall, but the general title 
of the Western Downs is applied to them. One point only in all 
these groups exceeds 1000 ft. in altitude, namely, Inkpen 
Beacon (ion ft.) in the extreme south-west of Berkshire, but 
heights above 900 ft. are not infrequent. In the northern part of 
Somersetshire, two ranges, short but well defined, lie respectively 
east and west of a low plain which slopes to the Bristol Channel. 
These are the Mendips (Black Down, 1068 ft.) and the Quantocks 
(Will’s Neck, 1261 ft.). The Blackdown Hills, in south-western 
.Somersetshire and eastern Devonshire, reach 1035 ft. in Staple 
Hill in the first-named county. In western Somersetshire and 
north Devonshire the elevated mass of Exmoor reaches 1707 ft. 
in Dunkery Beacon ; and in south Devonshire the highest land in 
southern England is found in the similar mass of Dartmoor (High 
Willhays, 2039 ft.). The westward prolongation of the great 
south-western promontory of England, occupied by the county of 
Cornwall, continues as a rugged ridge broken by a succession of 
depressions, and exceeds a height of 800 ft., nearly as far as the 
point where it falls to the ocean in the cliffs of Land’s End. 

Lowlands.—Ihe localities of the more extensive lowlands of 
England may now be indicated in their relation to the principal 
hill-systems, and in this connexion the names of some of the 
more important rivers will occur. In the extreme north-west 
is the so-called Solway Plain, of no great extent, but clearly 
defined between the northern foothills of the Lake District and 
the shore of Solway Firth. In Lancashire a flat coital strip 
occurs between the western front of the Pennine Chain and the 
Irish Sea, and, widening southward, extends into Cheshire and 
comprises the lower valleys of the Mersey and the Dee. In the 
preceding review of the English hill-systems it may have been 
observed that eastern England hardly enters into consideration. 
The reason now becomes clear. From Yorkshire to the flat 
indented sea-coast north of the Thames estuary, east of the 
Pennines and the slight hills indicated as the Northampton 
ujJands, and in part demarcated southward by the East Anglian 
ridge in Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire and Suffolk, the land, 
although divid^ between a succession of river-systems, vwies 
so littie in level as to be capable of consideration as a single 
plain. Its character, however, varies in different parts. The 
Fens, the flat open levels in the lower basins of the Witham, 
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Welland, Neae and <jteat Ouse, only kept from Aehr former 
marshy conditions by an extensive system of artificial drainage, 
and the similar levels round the head of the Humber estuary, 
differ completely in appearance from the higher and firmer 
parts of the plain. The coast-knd north of tfu mouth of the 
Thwnes is a low plain; and on the south coast somewhat 
similar tracts are found in Romney Marsh, and atout the shallow 
inlets (Portsmouth Harbour and others) which open from 
Spithead. The vtfles of Kent and Sussex are rich undulating 
lowlands within the area of the Weald, s^rated by the Forest 
Ridges, and enclosed by the North and South Downs. In the 
south-west there is a fairly extensive lowland ift south Devon¬ 
shire watered by the Exe in its lower course. But the most 
remarkable plain is that in Somersetshire, enclosed by the 
Mendips, the Western Downs, Blackdown Hills and the Quan¬ 
tocks and entered by the Parrett and other strips. The mid¬ 
lands, owing to the comparatively slig;ht elevation of the l^d, 
are capable of geographical consideration as a plain. But it is 
not a plain in the sense of that of East Anglia. There is no 
quite level tract of great extent, excepting perhaps the fertile 
and beautiful district watered by the lower Severn and its 
tributary the Upper or Warwickshire Avon, overlooked by ^e 
Cotteswolds on the one hand and the Malvern and other hills 
on the other. 

Coast .—The coast-line of England is deeply indented by a 
succession of large inlets, particularly on the east and west. 
Thus, from north to south there are, on the east coast, the mouths 
of the Tyne and the Tees, the Humber estuary, the Wash 
(which receives the waters of the Witham, Welland, Nene and 
Great Ouse), the Orwell-Stour, Blackwater and Thames- 
Medway estuaries. On the west there are Solway Firth, More- 
cambe Bay, the estuaries of the Mersey and Dee, Cardigan 
Bay of the Welsh coast, and the Bristol Channel and Severn 
estuary. In this way the land is so deeply penetrated by the 
water that no part is more than 75 m. from the sea. Thus 
Buckingham appears to be the most inland town in England, 
lieing 75 m. from the estuaries of the Severn, Thames and Wash ; 
Coleshiil, near Birmingham, is also almost exactly 75 m. from 
the Mersey, Severn and Wash. 

The east and south coasts show Considerable stretches of 
uniform uninflected coast-line, and except for the Fame Islands 
and Holy Island in the extreme north, the flat islands formed 
by ramifications of the estuaries on the Essex and north Kent 
roasts, and the Isle of Wight in the south, they are without 
islands. The west coast, on the other hand, including both 
shores of the great south-western promontory, is minutely 
fretted into capes and bays, headlands "and inlets of every size, 
and an island-group lies off each of the more prominent head¬ 
lands from Land’s End northward. The formation of the coast 
varies from low, shifting banks of shingle or sand to majestic 
cliffs, and its character in different localities has been fore¬ 
shadowed in the previous consideration of the hill-systems and 
lowlands. Thus in the north-east the coast is generally of no 
great elevation, but the foothills of the Cheviot and Pennine 
systems approach it closely. On the Yorkshire coast the 
Cleveltpid Hills and the high moors are cut off on the seaward 
side in magnificent cliffs, which reach the greatest elevation of 
sea-cliffs on the English coast (666 ft.). The Yorkshire Wolds 
similarly terminate seaward in tlie noble promontory of Flam- 
borough Head. From this point as far south as the North 
Foreland of Kent the coast, like the land, is almost wholly low, 
though there are slight cliffs at some points, as along the coasts 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, on which the sea constantly encroaches. 
On the south coast a succession of cliffs and low shores may be 
correlated with the main physical features of the land. Thus 
in succession there are the famous white cliffs about Dover, 
terminating the North Downs, the low coast of Romney Marsh, 
projecting seaward in Dungeness, the cliffs above Hastings, 
terminating an offshoot of the Forest Ridges, the low shore 
between Hastings and Eastbourne, to which succeeds the lofty 
Beachy Head, terminating the South Downs. A flat coast 
follows as far as Selsey Bill and Spithead, but the south coast 
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of the Isle of Wght shows a laccession oS sjJkndid'cliffs. The 
shallow inlet of Poole Bajr is followed by the eminence of St 
Alban’s Head, and thereafter, right round tiie south-western 
promontory of England, the cliff-bound coast, with its bays 
and inlets closely beset with bills, predominates over the low 
Shore-line, exhibits a remarkable series of different forms, and 
provides the finest scenery of its kind in England. The shores 
of the Severn estuary are low, but the Wekh coast, sharing the 
general character of the land, is more or less elevated throughout, 
though none of the higher mountain-masses directly approaches 
tire sea. Ix)w shores correspond to die plains of Cheshire, 
Lancashire and the Solway, while the intervening coast is of 
no great elevation, as only the footlulls of the Lake District 
approach it with a gradual slope. 

A great extent of the English coast is constantly undergoing 
vbiblc alteration, the s» in some instances receding from the 
land, and in others gaffing upon it. The whole <5 Romney 
Marsh, in Kent and Sus^, formerly constituted an arm of the 
sea, where vessels rode in deep water, carrying produce to ports 
no bnger in existence. Lydd and Romney, though mantime 
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70 
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Mersey ‘ . 

70 
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65 
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(b) Solway— 



Eden .... 

70 
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still in name, retaining some of the ancient privileges of the 
Cinque Ports, have become, through changes in the awst-line, 
small inland towns; and the same has been the fate of Rye, 
Winchebea, and other places m that district. Again, the Isle 
of Thanet, in the north-eastern comer of Kent, has practically 
ceased to be an island. The wide estuary of the sea separating 
it from the mainland, through which ships sailed from the 
English Chtmnel into the Thiunes, using it as the shortest route 
from the south to London, has entirely disappeared, leaving 
only a flat lowland traversed by branches of the river Stour to 

' Partly belonfung to Scotland. 

• The principal members of the Humber-system are the Ouse of 
Yorieshire (lai m. long from the source of the Swale or Ure) and the 
Trent (170 m.), qq.v. for their nmneroua important tributaries. 

” Includug the Medway (680 sq. m.) in the drainage area. 

• Including the Wye (1609 sq. m.) and the Lower Avon (891 sq. m.) 
in the drainage area. 1 

“ These rismm have their earlier courses in Wales, and flow at 
&nt to soaoe point of east. *(x wholly Welsh riven only toe Towy 
and the Teifl araoomparable In lengto and draint^e area with the 
smaller rivers in thy above list (see WAiJts). 

• Ttfom toe source of its headstream the Goyt. 
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mark its former existence. The sea is encroaching over a con¬ 
siderable extent of coast-line on the North Sea as well as on the 
English Ctumnel. RaveMpur, once an important town of 
Yorkshire, where Bolingb^e, afterwards Henry IV., landed 
in 1399, is now submeradi and Dunwich and other ancient 
ports in East Anglia have met with the same fate. The process 
of destruction, slow m some places, is so rapid in others that 
it can be tra<*d even from month to month—the incessant 
work of the waves' washing away the soft strata at the base of 
the cliffs and leaving the summits unsupported. Many cliffs 
of the east coast, from the Humber to the mouth of the Thames, 
are suffering from this destructive action, and instances also 
occur on the south coast. A royal commission on Coast Erosion 
was appointed to inquire into this question in 1906 (see Report, 
1907 sqq.). 

Except along the centre of the Irish Sea, at one point off the 
Tweed and one between Devon and Normandy, ^e depth of 
water 'between England and the nearest land nowhere exceeds 
50 fathoms. 

ffwerr.—The variations in length of the general slope of the 
land toward* successive natural divisions of the coast may be 
illustrated by a comparative table of the mileage and drainage 
areas of the principal English rivers. The mileage does not 
take account of the lesser sinuosities of rivers. 

With the exception of those in the lAke District (y.».) the 
lakes of England are few and insignificant. A number of small 
meres ocair in a defined awa in Cheshire. (O. J. R. H.) 

II. Physical Geography 

The object of this .section is to give a physical description of 
England and Wales according to natural regions, which usually 
follow the geology of tlie country very closely; although the 
relationship of configuration and geology is not so simple or so 
clearly marked as in Scotland. 

The land is highest in the west and north, where the rocks also 
are oldest, most disturbed, and hardest, and the land surface 
gradually sinks towards the east and south, wheretherocks become 
successively less disturbed, more recent, and softer. The study 
of the scenery of England and Wales as a whole, or the study of 
orographical and geological maps of the country, allows a broad 
distinction to be drawn between the types of land-forms in the 
west and in the cast. This distinction is essential, and applies to 
all the conditions of which geography takes account. The 
contrasted districts are separate by an intermediate area, which 
softens the transition between them, and may be described 
separately. 

The Western Division is composed entirely of Archaean and 
Palaeozoic rocks, embracing the whole range from pre-Cambrian 
up to (Arboniferous. The outcrops of these rocks succeed each 
other in order of aw in roughly concentric belts, with the Archaean 
mass of the island of Anglesey as a centre, but the arrangement in 
detail is much disturbed and often very irregular. Contemporary 
igneous outbursts are extremely common in some of the ancient 
formatbns, and add, by their resistance to atmospheric erosion, 
to the extreme rugg^ness of the scenery. The hills and uplands 
of ancient rocks do not form regular ranges, but rise like islands in 
four distinct groups from a plain of New Red Sandstone (Permian 
and Triassic), which separates them from each other and from the 
newer rocks of the Eastern Division. Each of the uplands is a 
centre for the dispersal of streams; but with only one prominent 
exception (the Humber) these reach the sea without crossing 
into the Eastern Division of the country. 

The Eastern Division, lying to the east of the zone of New Red 
Sandstone, may be defined on the west by a slightly curved line 
drawn from the estuary of the Tees through Leicester and 
Stratford-on-Avon to the estuary of the Severn, and thence 
through Glastonbury to Sidmouth. It is built up of nearly 
uniform sheets of Mesozoic rock, die various beds of the Jurassic 
lying above the New Red Sandstone (Triassic), and dipping 
south-eastward under the successive beds of the Cretaceous 
system. In exactly the same way the whole of the south-east of 
the island appears to have been covered unfformly with gently 
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dipping beds of Tertiary sands and daj^s, beneath which the 
Cretaceous strata dipped. At some period subsequent to this 
deposition there was a movement of elevation, which appears to 
have thrown the whole mass of rockimto a fold along an anti¬ 
clinal axis running west and east, whic^as flanked to north and 
south by synclinal hollows. In these hollows the Tertiary rocks 
were protected from erosion, and remain to form the I.ondon and 
the Hampshire Basins respectively, while on the anticlinal axis 
the whole of the Tertiary and the upper Cretaceous strata have 
been dissected away, and a complex and beautiful configuration 
has been impressed on the district of the Weald. The general 
character of the landscape in the Eastern Division is a succession 
of steep escarpments formed by the edges of the outcropping beds 
of harder rock, and long gentle slopes or plains on the dip-slopes, 
or on the softer layers ; clay and hard rock alternating through¬ 
out the series. 

The contrast between the lower grounds of the Western and 
the Eastern Divisions is masked in many places by the general 
covering of the surface with glacial drift, which is usually a stiff 
clay composied on the whole of tlie detritus of the rocks upon 
which it rests, though containing fragments of rocks which have 
been transported from a considerable distance. This boulder 
clay covers almost all the low ground north of the Thames Basin, 
its southern margin fading away into washed sands and gravels. 

The history of the origin of the land-forms of England, as far as 
they have been deduced from geological studies, is exceedmgly 
complicated. The fact that every known geolc^ical fotmation 
(except the Miocene) is represented, proves of itself how long the 
history has been, and how multifarious the changes. It must 
suffice to say that the separation of Ireland from England was a 
comparatively recent episode, while the severance of the land- 
connexion I)etween England and the amtinent by the formation 
of the Strait of Dover is still more recent and probably occurred 
within the human period. 

Natural Divisions. —The lour prominent groups of high land 
rising from the plain of the Red Rocks are: (i) the Lake District, 
bounded by the Solway Firth, Morecambe Bay and the 
valleys of the Eden and the Lune; (e) the Pennine 
7 ?»g»o«, which strctche.s from the Scottish border to the 
® centre of England, running south ; (3) Wales, occupying 

tlio peninsula between the Mersey and the Bristol Channel, and 
extending beyond the political boundaries of the principality to 
include Shropshire and Hereford ; and (4) the peninsula of Cornwall 
and Devon. They are all similar in the great features of their 
land-forms, which have been impressed upon them by the prolonged 
action of atmospheric denudation rather than by the original order 
and arrangement of the rocks ; but each group ha.s its own geological 
character, which has imparted something of a distinctive individu- 
aUty to the scenery. Taken as a whole, the Western Division 
depends for its prosperity on mineral products and manufactures 
rather than on farming; and the staple of the farmers is live-stock 
rather than agriculture. The people of the more rugged and remoter 
groups of this division arc by race survivors of the early Celtic stock, 
which, being driven by successive invaders from the open and fertile 
country of the Eastern Division, found refuges in the less inviting 
but more easily defended lands of the west. Even where, as in the 
Pennine region and the Lake District, the people have been com¬ 
pletely assimilati-d with the Teutonic stock, they retain a typical 
character, marked by independence of opinion approaching stubborn¬ 
ness, end by great drtennination and enterprise. 

LaAr Di'jfrfri.—The Lake District occupies the counties of Cumber¬ 
land, Westmorland end North Lancashire. It forms a roughly 
circular highland area, the drainage lines of which radiate outward 
from the centre in a series of narrow valleys, the upper parts of 
which cut deeply into the mountains, and the lower widen into the 
surrounding plain. Sheets of standing water are still numerous, 
and formerly almost every valley contained a single long narrow 
lake-l»sin; but some of these have been subdivided, drained or 
filled up ^ natural processes. The existing lakes include Winder- 
mere and Geniston, draining south ; Wastwater,draining south-west, 
Eimcrdale water, Bptterraere and Crummock water (the two latter, 
originally one lake, are now divided by a lateral delta), draining 
north-west; Derwent water and Bassonthwaite water (which were 
probably originally one lake), and Thirlmore, draining north; 
UUswatcr and Haweswater, draining north-east. There are, 
besides, numerous utountain tarns of small size, most of them in 
hollows barred by the glacial drift which covers a great part of 
the district. The central and most picturesque part of the district 
is formed of groat masses of volcanic ashes and tufis, with intru¬ 
sions of basalts and granite, all of Ordovician (Lower Silurian) 
age. Scof^ and ^fell Pike (31.02 and 3210 ft.), at the head 


of Wastwater, and Helvdlyn (3118), at the head of UUswater, are 
the loftiest amongst many summits the grandeur <ti whose outlines 
is not to be estimated by tlieir moderate height. Sedimentary rocks 
of the same age form a belt to the north, and ioClude Skiddaw 
(3054 ft.); while to the south a belt of Silurian rocks, thickly 
covered with boulder clay, forms the finely wooded volleys of 
Coniston and Windermere. Round these central masses of early 
Palaeozoic rocks there is a broken ring of Carboniferous Limestone, 
and several patches of Coal Measures, while the New Red Sand¬ 
stone rqipears as a boundary belt outside the greater part of the 
district. Where the Coal Measures roach the sea at Whitehaven, 
there are coal-mines, and the hemarite of the Cartxmiferous Lime^ 
stones has given rise to the active ironworks of Bacrow-in-Fumess, 
now the largest town in the district. Except in the towns of the 
outer border, the I-ake District is very thinly periled.; and from the 
economic point of view, the remarkable beauty of its scenery, 
attracting numeroas residents and tourists, is the. most valuabie 
of its resources. The very heavy rainfall of the district, which is 
the wettest in England, has led to the utilisation of Xmrlmere as 
a reservoir lor the water auwly of Manchester, over 80 m. distant. 

Pennine Uegion. —The Pennine Region, the centre of which 
fonns the so-called Pennine Chain, occupies the country from the 
Eden valley to the North Sea m the north, and from the lower 
Tees, Yorkshire Ouse and Trent, nearly to the Irish Sea, in the 
south. It includes the wliole of Northumberland and Durham, 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, most of Lancashire and Derbyshire, 
the north of Staffordshire and the west of Nottinghamshire. The 
region is entirely composed of Carboniferous rocks, the system which 
transcends all others in the value of its economic minerals. The 
coal and iron have made parts of the region the busiest manufac¬ 
turing districts, and the centres of densest {xipulation, in the country, 
or oven in the world. Tlie whole region may be looked upon as 
formed by an arch or anticline of Carboniferous strata, the axis of 
which runs north and south; the centre has been worn away by 
erosion, so that the Coal Measures have been removed, and the 
underlying Millstone Grit and Carboniferous Limestone exposed 
to the influences which form scenery. On both sides of the arch, 
east and west, the Coal Measures remain intact, forming outcrops 
which disaptwar torvards the sea under the more recent strata of 
Permian or Triassic age. The northern part of the western side of 
the anticline is broken off by a great fault in the valley of the Eden, 
and the scarp thus formed is rendered more abrupt by the presence 
of a sheet of intrusive basalt. Seen from the valley, this straight 
line of lofty heights, culminating in Crosslell, presents the nearest 
approach in England to the appearance of a mountain range. In 
the north the Pennine region is joined to the Soutlrern Inlands of 
Scotland by the Cheviot Hills, a mass of granite and Old Red Sand¬ 
stone ; and the northern part is largely traversed by dykes of 
contemporary volcanic or intrusive rock. The most striking of those 
dykes is the Great Whin SiU, which crosses the country from a short 
distance south of Durham Mmost to the source of riie Tees, near 
Crossfell. The elevated land is divided into three masses by depres¬ 
sions, which furnish ready moans of communication between east and 
west. The South Tyne and Irthing valleys cut off the Cheviots on 
tlie north from the Crossfell sectiem, which is also marked off on the 
south by the valleys of the Aire and Ribble from the Kinder Scout 
or Peak .section. The numerous streams of the region oajry off 
the rainfall down long valleys or dales t(k the east and the south, 
and by shorter and steeper valleys to the west. The dales art- 
separated from each other by high uplands, which for the most 
prirt are heathery moorland or, at bfet, hill pastures. The agriculture 
of the region is confined to the bottoms of the dales, and is of small 
importance. Crossfell and the neighbouring hills are formed 
from masses of Carboniferous Limestone, which received its mpular 
name of Mountain Limestone from this fact. Farther south, such 
summits as High Seat, Whernside, Bow Fell, Ponyghent and many 
others, all over 2000 ft. in height, are capped by portions of the mits 
and sandstones, which rest upon the limestone. The belt of Mill¬ 
stone Grit south of the Aire, lying between the great coal-fields of the 
West Riding and Lancashire, has a lower elevation, and forms grassy 
uplands and dales ; but farther south, the finest scenery of the whole 
region occurs in the limestones of Derbyshire, in which the range 
terminates. The rugged beauty of the sooth-running valleys, and 
especially of Dovedale, is enhanced by the rich woods wluch still 
clothe the slopes. There are remarkable features underground as 
well as on the surface, the caverns and subterranean streams of 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire being amongst the deepest that have yet 
been explored. Compared wiUi the rugged and picturesque scenery 
of the Lower Carboniferous rocks, that of the Coal Measures is, as a 
rule, featureless and monotonous. The coal-fields on the eastern 
side, from the Tyne nearly to the Trent, are sharply marked off on 
the east by the outcrop of Permian dolomite or Magnesian hmestone, 
which forms a low terrace dipping towards the east under more recent 
rocks, and in many places giving rise to an escarpment facing west¬ 
ward towards the gentle slope of the Pennine dales. To the west and 
south tlie Coal Measures dip gently under the Now Red Sandstone, 
to reappear at several points through the Triassic plain. The clear 
water of the upland becks and the plentiful supply of water-iiower 
led to the founding of small paper-mills in remote valleys fiefore 
the days of steam, and some (ff these primitive ustabUsliments still 
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exbt. The prosperity and great population oi the Pennine region 
date from the discovery that pit>coal could smelt iron as well as 
charcoal; and this source of power once discovered, the people bred 
in the dales developed a remarkable genius for mechanical inven¬ 
tion and commercial enterprise, which revolutionized the economic 
life of the world and changed England from an agrictiltural to an 
industrial country. The staple industry oi the district in ancient 
times was sheep-rearing, and the villages in nearly all the dales 
carried on a small manufacture of woollen cloth. The introduction 
oi cotton caused the woollen manufactures on the western side to he 
superseded by the working up of the imported raw material; but 
woollen manufactures, themselves carried on now almost entirely 
with imported raw material, have continued to employ the energies 
of the inhabitants of the east. Some quiet market-towns, such as 
SUpton and Keighley, remain, but most of them have developed 
by manufactures into great centres of population, lying, as a rule, 
at the junction of thickly peopled valleys, and separated from one 
another by the empty uplands. Such are Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, 
Huddersfield and Halifax on the great and densely peopled West 
Riding coal-field, which lies on the eastern slope of the Pennlncs. 
The iron ores of the CoaPMeasures have given rise to great manu¬ 
factures of steel, from cutlery to machinery and armour-plates. 
High on the barren crest of the Pennines, where the rocks yield no 
mineral wealth, except it be medicinal waters, Harrogate, Buxton 
and Matlock are types of health resorts, prosperous from their 
pure air and fine scenery. Across the moors, on the western side 
of the anticline, the vast and dense population of the I.a.ncashire 
coal-field is crowded in the manufacturing towns surrounding the 
great commercial centre, Manchester, which itself stands on the edge 
of the Triassic plain. Ashton, Oldham, Rochdale, Bury, Bolton and 
Wigan form a nearly confluent semicircle of great towns, their pros¬ 
perity founded on the underlying coal and iron, maintained by 
imported cotton. The I-ancashire coal-field, and the portion of the 
bounding plain between it and the seaport of Liverpool, contain a 
population greater than that borne by any equal area in the country, 
the county of London and its surroundings not excepted. In the 
.south-west of the Pennine region the coal-held of North Staffordshire 
supports the group of small but active towns known collectively 
from the staple of their trade as " The Potteries." On the north-east 
the great coal-field of Northumberland and Durham, traversed mid¬ 
way by the Tyne, supports the manufactures of Newcastle and its 
satellite towns, and leaves a great surplus lor export from the 
Tyne ports. 

Wdes .—The low island of Anglesey, which is built up of the 
fundamental Archaean rocks, is important aS a link in the main 
line of communication with Ireland, because it is separated from 
the mainland by a channel narrow enough to bo bridged, and lies 
not far out of the straight line joining London and Ilublin. The 
mainland of Wales rises into three main highlands, the mountain 
groups of North, Mid and South Wales, connected together by 
land over tooo ft. in elevation in most places, but separated by 
valleys affording easy highways. The streams of the southern and 
western slopes are snort and many, flowing directly to the Bristol 
Channel and the Irish Sea; but the no less numerous streams of 
the eastern slopes gather themselves into three river systems, and 
reach the sea as the Doe, the Severn and the Wye. The mountain 
group of North Walts is the largest and loftiest; its scenery resembles 
that of the Scottish Highlands because of the juxtaposition of 
ancient Palaeozoic rocks—Cambrian and Ordovician, often altered 
into slate—and contemporaneous volcanic outbursts and igneous 
intrusions. Hero rises the peak of Snowdon (3560 ft.), the culminat¬ 
ing point of South Britain, and near it half a dozen summits exceed 
3000 ft., while Coder Idris, farther sout^ though slightly lower, 
iiresents a singularly imposing outline. The mild winter climate 
has fringed the coast with seaside resorts, the rugged heights 
attract tourists in summer, and the vast masses of slate have given 
rise to the largest slate quarries in the world. The heavy rainfall 
of the upper valleys unfits them for agriculture, and the farms are 
poor. Ibere are several lakes: -that of Bala being the largest, 
except the old lake of Vymwy, reconstituted artificially to store 
the rainfall for the water-supply of Liverpool, 68 m. distant. The 
Vymwy is tributary to the Severn; but north of it the streams 
gather into the Dee, and fiow eventually northward. Mid Wales is 
built up, for the most part, of Silurian or Ordovician rocks, practically 
free from igneous intrusions except in the south-west. There the 
resistance of a series of igneous dykes gives prominence to the 
Pembroke peninsula, in which the fine fjord-like harbour of Milford 
Haven lies far out towards the Atlantic. The coast north of Pem¬ 
broke and Merioneth has been worked into the grand sweep of 
Cardigan Bay, its surface carved into gently rounded bills, green 
with rich grass, which sweep downward into wide rounded valleys. 
I’Unlimmon (3468 ft.) Is the highest of the hills, and forms a sort of 
hydrographic centre for the group, as from its eastern base the 
Severn and the Wye take their rise—^the former describing a wide 
curve to east and south, .the latter forming a chord to the arc in its 
southward course. Mis' Walm is mainly a pastoral country, and 
very thinly peopled. A group of artificial lakes, one of them exceeded 
in area only by Windermere, has been formed in the valley of the 
Elan, a tributary of the Wye, for the supply of water to Birmingham. 
The group of haglits Of south Wales, running on the whole from 


west to east, marks the outcrops of the Old Red Sandstone and 
Carboniferous strata which lie within a vast ayncline of the Silurian 
rocks. The Brecon Beacons of Old Red Sandstone are the highest 
(2907 ft.), but the Black J^untain bears a number of picturesquo 
summits carved out oi MilUtone Grit uid Carboniferous Limestone, 
wliich rise frequently ovM'-zooo ft. Throughout Hereford, and in 
part of Monmouthsliire, the Old Red Sandstone sinks to a great un¬ 
dulating plain, traversed by the exquisite windings of the Wye, and 
forming some of the richest pasture and fruit lands of England. 
This pUm formed an easy passage from south to north, and since the , 
time of the Romans was a strategical linc of the greatest importance, 
a fact which has left its traces on the present distribution of towns. 
Around the western and northern edge of the Old Red Sandstone 
plain the underlying Silurian rocks (and even the Cambrian and 
Archaean in places) have been bent up so that their edges form hills 
of singular abruptness and beauty. Of these are the Malvern Hills, 
ea.st of Hereford, and in particular the hills of Shropshire. Wonlock 
Edge, running from .south-west to north-east, is an escarpment 
of Silurian limestone, while the broad upland of Long l^nd, nearly 
parallel to it on the north, is a mass of Archaean rock. The Wrekin, 
the Caradoc and Cardington Hills are isolated outbursts of pre- 
Cambrian volcanic rocks. The outer rim of the Welsh area contains 
a broken series of coal-fields, where patches of Carboniferous strata 
come to tile surface on the edge of the New Rod Sandstone plain. 
Such arc the coal-fields of Flint in the north, the Forest of Wyre 
and the Forest of Dean, close to the Severn, on the cast. The great 
coal-field on tlic south is a perfect example of a synclinal Imsin, 
the Millstone Grit and Carboniferous Limestone which underlie the 
Coal Measures apix'aring all round the margin. This coal-field 
occupies practically tlic whole of Glamorgan and part of Monmouth, 
and its surface slopes from the Black Mountain and Brecon Beacons 
to the soa as a gently inclined plateau, scored by deep valleys draining 
south. Each chief valley has a railway connecting a string of mining 
villages, and converging seaward to the busy ports of Newport, 
Cardiff and Barry (a town created on a sandy island by the excava¬ 
tion of a great dock to form an outlet for the mines). In the north 
of the field, where the limestone crops out and supplies the necessary 
flux, Merthyr Tydfil has become great through iron-smelting ; and 
in the west Swansea is the chief centre in the world for copper and 
tin smelting. The unity and rnggedness of the highlands of Wales 
have proved sufficient to isolate the pcimle from those of the rest 
of South Britain, and to preserve a purely Celtic race, still very largely 
of Celtic speech. 

Cornwall and Devon .—The peninsula of Cornwall and Devon may 
be looked upon as formed from a synclinal trough of Devonian 
rocks, which appear as plateaus on the north and south, while the 
centre i.s occupied by Ijjwer Carboniferous strata at a lower level. 
The northern coast, bordering the Bristol Ctiannel, is steep, with 
picturesque cliffs and deep bays or short valleys running into the 
liigh land, each occupied by a little seaside town or village. The 
plateau culminates in the barren heathy upland of Exmoor, which 
slopes gently southward from a general elevation of 1600 ft., and is 
almost without inhabitants. The Carboniferous rocks of the centre 
form a soil which produces rich pasture under the heavy rainfall 
and remierllably mild and equable temperature, forming a great 
cattle-raising district. The Devonian strata on the south do not 
form such lofty elevations as those on the north, and are in conse¬ 
quence, like the plain of Hereford, very fertile and peculiarly adapted 
for fruit-growing and cider-making. The remarkable features of the 
scenery of South Devon and Cornwall are duo to a narrow band of 
Arcliaean rock which appears in the south of the peninsulas terminat¬ 
ing in Lizard Head and Start Point, and to huge m.a.sses of granite 
and other eruptive rocks which form a series of great bosses and 
dykes. The largest granite boss gives relief to the wild upland of 
Dartmoor, culminating in High Willhays and Yes Tor. The clay 
resulting from the weathering of the Dartmoor granite has formed 
marshes and peat bogs, and the desolation of the district has been 
emphasized by the establishment in its midst of a great convict 
prison, and in its northern portion of a range for artillery practice. 
The Tamar flows from north to south on the Devonian plain, which 
lies between Dartmoor on the east and the similar granitic Iioss of 
Bodmin Moor (where Brown Willy rises to 1345 ft.) on the west. 
There are several smaller granite bosses, of which the mass of Land's 
End is the most important. Most of the Lizard peninsula, the only 
part of England stretching south of 50° N., is a mass of serpentine. 
The great variety of the rocks which meet the sea along the south of 
Cornwall and Devon has led to the formation of a singularly pic¬ 
turesque coast—the headlands lieing carved from the hardest igneous 
rocks, the bays cut back in the softer Devonian strata. The fjord-like 
inlets of Falmouth, Plymouth and Dartmouth are splendid natural 
harbours, which would have developed great commercial ports but 
for their remoteness from the centres of commerce and manufactures. 
China clay from the decomposing granites; tin and copper ore, 
once abounding at the contacts between the granite and the rocks 
it pierced, were the former staples of wealth, and the mining largely 
accounts for the exceptional density of population in Cornwall. 
Fishing has always been important, the numerous good harbours 
giving security to fishing-boats; and the fact that this coast is the 
mildest and almost the sunniest, though by no means the driest, 
part of Great Britain has led to the establishment of many health 
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resorts, of which Torquay is the chief. The old Cornish language of 
the Celtic stock became extinct only in the i8th century, and the 
Cornish character remains as a heritage of the time when the land 
had leisure to mould the life and the haMts of the man. Projecting 
.farthest of all England into the Atlantic, r is not surprising that the 
West country has supplied a large propdWon of the great naval 
commanders in British htetory, and of the mews of the navy. 

Between the separate uplands there extends a plain of Permian 
and Triassic rocks, which may conveniently be considered as an 
rtmmu itferraediate *one between the two main divisions. 

To the eye it forms an almost continuous plain with 
matiputa, clays, which is the outer border of the 

Eastern Division; for although a low escarpment marks the line of 
junction, and seems to influence the direction of the main rivers, 
there is only one plain so far as regards free movement over its 
surface and the construction of canals, roads and railways. The 
plain usually forms a distinct border aloim the landward margins 
of the uplands of more ancient rock, though to the east of the 
Comwall-Devon peninsula it is not very clear, and its continuity in 
other places is broken by inkers of the more ancient rocks, which 
everywhere underlie it. One such outcrop of Carboniferous Lime¬ 
stone in the south forms the Mendip Hills; another of the Coal 
Measures increases the importance of Bristol, where it stands at the 
head of navigation on the southern Avon. In the north-west a 
tongue of tlic Red rocks forms the Eden valley, separating the Lake 
District from the Pennine Chain, with Carlisle as its central town. 
Farther south, these rocks form the low coastal belt of Lancashire, 
edged with the longest stretches of blown sand in England, and 
dotted here and there with pleasure towns, like Blackpool and South- 
lort. The plain sweeps round south of tlie Lancashire coal-field, 
orms the valley of the Mersey from Stockport to the sea, and farther 
south in Cheshire the salt-bearing Ijeds of the Keuper marls give 
rise to a characteristic industry. The plain extends through Stafford¬ 
shire and Woreester, forming the lower valley of the Severn. The 
greater part of Manchester, all Liverpool and Birkenhead, and in¬ 
numerable busy towns of medium size, which in other parts of 
England would rank as great centres of population, stand on this 
soil. Its flat surface and low level facilitate the construction of 
railways and canals, which form a closer network over it than in 
other parts of the country. The great junction of Crewe, where 
railways from south-east, south-west, cast, west and north converge, 
is thus explained. South of the 1 ‘ennines, the Red rocks extend 
eastward in a great sweep through the south of Derbyshire, Warwick, 
the west of Leieestershire, and the cast of Nottingham, their margin 
lieing approximately marked by the Avon, flowing south-west, and 
the Soar and Trent, flowing north-east. South and east of these 
streams the very similar country is on the Lias clay. Several small 
coal-fields rise through the Red rocks—the largest, between Stafford 
and Birmingham, forms the famous " Black Country," with Wolver¬ 
hampton and Dudley as centres, where the manufacture of iron has 
preserved a historic continuity, for the great Forest of Arden supplied 
cliarcoal until the new fuel from the pits took its place. This coal¬ 
field, ministering to the multifarious metal manufactures of Birming¬ 
ham, constitutes the centre of the Midlands. Smaller patches of the 
Coal Measures appear near Tamworth and Burton, while deep shafts 
have been sunk in many places through the overlying Triassic strata 
to the coal below, thus extending the mining and manufacturing area 
beyond the actual outcrop Of the Coal Measures. A few small 
outcrops occur where still more ancient strata have been raised to 
the surface, as, for instance, in Chamwood Forest, where the Archaean 
rocks, with intrusions of granite, create a patch of highland scenery 
in the very heart of the Englisli plain; and in the Idckey Hills, near 
Birmingham, where the prominent features are due to volcanic 
rocks of very ancient date. The " Waterstones,” or Lower Keuper 
Sandstones,—forming gentle elevations above the softer marls, and 
usually charged with an abundant supply of water, which can be 
reached by wells,—form the site of many towns, such as Birmingham, 
Warwick and Lichfield, and of very numerous villages. The plain 
as a whole is fertile and undulating, rich in woods and richer in 
pasture: the very heart of rural England. Cattle-grazing is the 
chief farm industry in the west, sheep and horse-rearing in the 
cost: the prevalence of the prefix " Market" in the names of the 
rural towns is noticeable in this respect. The manufacture of 
wooUen and leather goods is a natural result of the raising of hve 
stock: Leicester, Coventry and Nottingham are manufacturing 
towns of the region. The historic castles, the sites of ancient battles, 
and the innunlcrabie mansions of the wealthy, combine to give to 
central England a certain aesthetic interest which the more purely 
manufacturing districts of the west and north fail to inspire. The 
midland plain curves northward between the outcrop of the Dolomite 
on the west and the Oolitic heights on the east. It sinks lowest 
where the estuary of the Humber gathers in its main tributaries, 
and the greater part oi the surface is covered with recent alluvial 
deposits. The Trent runs north in the southern half of this plain, 
the Ouse runs south through the northern half, which is known as the 
^'ale of York, lying low between the Pennine heights on the west and 
the Yorkshire moors on the oast. Where the plain reaches the sea, 
the soft rocks are cut back into the estuary of the Tees, and there 
Middlesbrough stands at'the 'base of the Moors, The quiet beauty of 
tire rural country in the south, where the barren Hunter pebble-beds 


have never invited agriculture, and where considerable vestiges of the 
old woodland still remain in and near Sherwood Forest, has attracted 
so many seats of the landed aristocracy as to earn for that part the 
familiar name of “ the Dukeries." The central position of York in 
the north made it the capital of Roman Britain in ancient times, 
and an important railway junction in our own. 

Five natural regions may be distinguished in the Eastern Division 
of England, by no means so sharply marked off as those of the west, 
but nevertheless quite clearly ctiaracterized. The first 
is the Jurassic Belt, sweeping along the border of the "V 
Triassic plain from the south coast at the mouth of the 
Exc to the east coast at the mouth of the Tees. This is 
closely followed on the south-east by the Chalk country, occupying 
the whole of the rest of England except where the Tertiary Basins 
of London and Hamphire cover it, where the depresslipn of the Fen- 
land carries it out of sight, and where the lower rocks of the Weald 
break through it. Thus the Chalk appears to run in four diverging 
fingers from the centre or palm on Salisbury Plain, other formations 
lying wedge-like between them. Various lines of reasonihg unite in 
proving that the Mesozoic rocks of the south rest upon a mass of 
Palaeozoic rocks, which lies at no very great depth beneath the surface 
of the anticlinal axis running from the Bristol Channel to the Strait 
of Dover. The theoretical conclusion has been confirmed by the 
discovery of Coal Measures, with workable coal seams, at Dover at 
a depth of 2000 ft. below the surface. 

The Eastern Division is built up of parallel strata, the edges 
of the harder rocks forming escarpments, the sheets of clay forming 
plains; and on this account similar features are repeated in each 
of the successive geological formations. Thu rivers exhibit a remark¬ 
ably close relation to the geological structure, and thus contrast 
with the rivers of the Western Division. There are two main classes 
of river-course—those flowing down the dip-slops at right angles 
to the strike, and cuttii^ through opposed escarpments by deep 
valleys, and those following the line of strike along a bed 01 easily 
eroded rock. A third class of streams, tributary to the second, 
flows down the steep face of the escarpments. By the study of the 
adjustment of these rivers to their valleys, and of the relation of the 
v^eys to the general structure. Professor 'W. M. Davis ha.s elaborated 
a theory of river classification, and a scheme of the origin of suriace- 
featorcs which is attractive in its simplictW. The Thames is the one 
great river of the division, rising on the Jurassic Belt, crossing the 
Chalk country, and finishing its course in the Tertiary London &sin, 
towards which, in its prevaiUng west-to-east direction, it draws its 
tributaries from north and south. The other rivers are shorter, 
and flow either to the North Sea on the cast, or to the English 
Channel on the south. With the exception of the Humber, they 
all rise and pursue tiieir whole course within the limits of the Eastern 
Division itself. 

The Eastern Division is the richest part of England agriculturally, 
it Is the part most accessible to trade with the Continent, and that 
least adapted for providing refuges lor .small bodies of men in con¬ 
flict with powerful invaders. Hence the latest of the conquerors, 
the Saxon and other Germanic tribes, obtained an easy mastery, 
and spread over the whole country, holding their own against' 
marauding Northmen, except on thd northern part of the east 
coast; and even after the poUlical conquest by the Normans, 
continuing to form the great mass of the ppulation, though in¬ 
fluenced not a little by the fresh blood @nd new ideas they had 
assimilated. The present population is so distributed as to show 
remarkable dependence on tlie physical features. The chalk and 
limestone plateaus are usually ahnost without inhabitants, and the 
villages of these districts occur grouped together in long strings, 
either in drift-floored valleys in the calcareous plateaus, or along 
the exposure of some favoured stratum at their base. In almost 
every case the plain along the foot of an escarpment bears a line 
of villages and small towns, and on a good map of density of popula¬ 
tion the lines of the geological map may be readily discerned. 

The Jurassic Beit .—The Jurassic bolt is occupied by the counties 
of Gloucester, Oxford, Buckingham, Bedford, Northampton, 
Huntingdon, Rutland, Lincoln and the North Riding of Yorksltire. 
The rocks of the belt may be divided into two main groups: the 
Lias beds, which come next to the Triassic plain, and the Oolitic 
beds. Each group is made up of an alternation of soft mark or clays 
and hard limestones or sandstones. The low escarpments of the 
harder beds of the Lias are the real, thongh often scarcely perceptible, 
boundary between the Triassic plain and the Jurassic belt. They 
run along the right bank of the Trent in its northward course to the 
Humber, and similarly direct the course of the Avon southward to 
the Severn. The great feature of the region is the long line of the 
OoUtic escarpment, formed in different places by the edges of different 
beds of rock. The escarpment runs north from Portland Island on 
the English Channel, curves north-eastward as the Cotteswold HiUs, 
risii^ abruptly from the Severn plain to heights of over 1000 ft.; 
it sinks to insignificance in the Midland counties, is again clearly 
marked in Lincolnshire, and rises in the North Yorkshire moors 
to its maximum height of over 1500 ft. Steep towards the west, 
where it overlooks the low Lia.s plain as the Oolitic escarpment, 
the land falls very gently in slopes of Oxford cW towards the 
Cretaceous escarpments on the south and east. Throughout its 
whole extent it yields valuable building-stone, and in the Yorkshire 
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moon the great abnndanoe of iron ore has created the prosperity of 
MMdlssbrough, on the plain below. The Lias plain is rich grazing 
country, the Oxford Clay forms voluahie agricultural land, yielding 
heavy crops of wheat. The towns of the belt are comparatively 
small, not one attahia a population of 75,000, and the favourite 
site is on the Lias plain betow the great escarpment. They are for 
the most part typical rural market-towns, the manufactures, where 
such exist, being usually of agricultural machinery, or wtxillen and 
leather goods. Bath, Gkmoestor, Oxford, Northampton, Bedford, 
Rugby, Lincoln and Scarborough are amongst the cliief. North 
of the gap in the low escarpment in which the town of Lincoln 
centres, a close fringe of villages borders tlie escarpment on the 
west; and throughout the belt the alternations of clay and hard 
rock ore reflected in the grouping of population, 

Tht Chalk Cojmiry.—Tlie dominating surface-feature formed by 
the Cretaceous rooks fa the Chalk escarpment, the northern edge 
of the great sheet of chalk that once spread continuously over the 
whole south-east. It appears as a serfas of rounded hlEs of no great 
elevation, running in a curve from the mouth of the Axe to Flam- 
iMrough Head, roughly paraliel with the Oolitic escarpment. Suc¬ 
cessive portions of this fine of heights ere known as the Western 
Downs, the White Horse Hills, the Chiltem Hills, the East Anglian 
Ridge, the Lincolnshire Wolds and the Yorkshire Wolds. The 
rivers from the gentle southern slopes of the Oolitic heights pass by 
deep valleys through the Chalk escarpments, atid flow on to the 
Tertiary plains within. The typical scenery of the Chalk country 
it unrelieved by small streams of running water; the hills rise 
into rounded downs, often capped with line clumps of beech, and 
usually covered with tliin turf, affording pasture for sheep. The 
chalk, when exposed on the surface, is an excellent foundation 
for roads, and the lines of many of the Roman “ streets ” wore 
probably determined by this fact. The Chalk country extends over 
part of Dorset, most of Wiltshire, a considerable portion of Hamp¬ 
shire and Oxfordshire, most of Hertfordshire and Cambridge.shitc, 
the west of Norfolk and Suffolk, the east of Lincolnshire, and the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. From the upland of Salisbury Plain, 
which corresponds to the axis of the anticline marking the centre of 
the double told into which the strata of the south of England have 
been thrown, the great Chalk escarpment runs north-eastward; 
fingers of Chalk nm eastward on each side of the Weald, forming the 
North and South Downs, while the southern edge of the Chalk 
sheet appears from beneath tlie Tertiary strata at several places on 
the south coast, and especially in the Isle of Wight. Flamborough 
Head, the South Foreland, Beachy Head and the Needles are 
examples of the fine scenery into which chalk weathers where it 
fronts the sea, ami the.se white clifi.s gave to the island its early 
name of Albion. The Chalk is everywhere very thinly peopled, 
except where it is thickly covered with boulder clay, and so becomes 
fertile, or where it fa scored by drift-filled valleys, in which the 
small towns and villages are dotted along the high roads. The 
thickest covering of drift is found in the Holdcmcss district of 
Yorkshire, where, from the chalk clifls of Flamborough Head to 
the sandsplt of Spurn Point, the whole coast is formed of boulder- 
clay resting on chalk. Of the few towns in the Chalk country, the 
interest of which is largely historical or scholastic, Salisbury, Win¬ 
chester, Marlborough and Cambridge are the most distinguished. 
Reading flourishes from its position on the edge of the London 
Tertiary Basin, Croydon is a suburb of London, and Hull, though 
on the Chalk, derives its importance from the Humlier estuary, 
which outs through the Chalk and the Jurassic belts, to drain the 
Triassio plain and tlie Pennine region. The narrow strip of Green¬ 
sands appearing from beneath the Chalk escarpment on its northern 
side is crowded with email towns and villages on account of the 
plentiful water-supply. The distinction between the low grounds of 
the Jurassic belt and the Chalk country fa not always very apparent 
on the surface, and from the historic point of view it fa important 
to recognize the individuality of the Eastern plain which extends 
from the Vale of York across the Humber and the Wash into Essi-x. 
The Eastern plain thus includus a portion of the Triassic plain in 
the north, a portion of the Jurassic and Chalk belts in the middle, 
and a portion of the Terriory plain of the London Busin in the 
south. 

Tht FsHkind.-—The continuity of the belts of Chalk and of the 
Middle and Upper UoUtes in the Eastern Plain fa broken by the 
shallow depression of the Wash and the Fcnland. The Fenland 
comprises a strip of Norfolk, a coasiderable part of Cambridgeshire, 
and the Holland district of Lincoln.' Formerly a great inlet with 
vague borders of lagoons and marshes, the Fenland has been re¬ 
claimed partly by natnral processes, partly by engineering works 
patiently continued for centuries. The whole district is flat and low, 
tor the most part within 15 ft. of sea-level; the seaward edge in 
many places is Ix'low the level of high tide, and is protected by dykes 
as in Holland, wliile straight canals and ditches carry the sluggish 
dnunago from tlie land. The soil is composed for the most part of 
silt and peat. A few jsmaE elevations of gravel, or of underlying 
formations, ifae above the level of a^ ft.; these were in former 
times islands, and now they fork the sites of rite infrequent villages. 
Boston and Kingts Lynn are momorials of the maritime Impmtancc 
of the Wash in the days of small ships. The numarous ancient 
churches and tho catheoiais of Ely and Peterborough bear witness 


to the share taken by religious communilivs in the reclamation 
and cultivation of the land. 

Tka WeaUl. —^The dissection of tho great east and west anticline 
in tho south-east of Englai-d has resulted in a romarkalde piece of 
country, occupying the eaii of Hampshire and practically the whole 
of Sussex, Surrey and /Cent, in which each geological stratum 
produces its own type of scenery, and exercises its own specific 
influence on every natural distribution. The sheet of Chalk shows 
its cut edges in the escarpments facing the centre of the Weald, 
and surrounding it in an oval ring, the easteni end of which is broken 
by tho Strait of Dover, so that its completion must be sought in 
France. From the crest of the esca^mont, all round on south, 
west and north, the dip-.slope of the Chalk forms a gentle descent 
outwards, the e.searpmeut a very sleep slope inwards. The cut 
edges ol the escarpment forming the Hog’s B^k and North Ifowns 
on the north, and the South Downs on the south, meet the sea in the 
fine promontories of the South Foreland and Beachy Head. The 
Downs are almost without population, waterless and grass-covered, 
with patches of beech wood. Their only in^rtant towns are on the 
eoa.st, e.g, Brighton, Eastbourne, Dover, Chatham, or in the gaps 
where rivers from the centre pierce the Chalk ring, as at Guildford, 
Rochester, Canterbury, Lewes and Arundel. Within the Chalk ring, 
and at the base of the steep escarpment, there is a low terrace of the 
Upper Greensand, seldom so much as a mile in width, but in most 
places crowded with villages scarcely more than a mile apart, and 
ranged hke beads on a necklace. 'Within the Upper Greensand an 
equally narrow ring of Gault fa exposed, its stifl clay forming level 
plains of grazing pasture, without vulagas, and with few farmhouses 
even; and from beneatli it the successive beds of tho Lower Greensand 
rise towards the centre, forming a wider belt, and reaching a con¬ 
siderable height before brealcmg off in a fine escarpment, the crest 
of wliich is in several points higlier than tho outer ring of Chalk. 
Leith Hill and Hindhead are parts of this edge in the west, where 
the exposure is widest. Sev eral towns have originated in the gaps 
of the Lower Greensand escarpment which are continuous with 
those through the Chalk: such are Dorking, Hoigate, Maidstone 
and Ashford. Folkestone and l’eve.usey stand where the two 
ends of the broken ring mri t the sea. It is largely a region ol 
oak and pine trees, in contrast to the beech of the Clialk Downs. 
The Lower Greensand escarpment looks inwards in its turn over 
the wide plain of Wenld C'.lay, along which the Medway flows in the 
north, and whicli forms a fertile soil, well cultivated, and particularly 
rich in hops and wlieat. The primitive lorests liave been largely 
cleared, the primitive marshes have all bi!Cn drained, and now 
the Weald Clay district is fairly well peopled and .sprinkled with 
villages. From the middle of this plain the core ol l^wer Cretaceous 
sandstones known as tlie Ha-stings Beds emerj;es steeply, and 
reaches 111 Urn centre an elevation of 796 ft. at Crowborough Beacon. 
It is on the whole a region with few streams, and a considerable 
portion of the. ancient woodland still remains in Aslidowii Forest. 
The greater part of the Forest Ridges is almost without inhabitants. 
Towns are found only round the edge bordering the Weald Clay, 
such as Tonliridgc, Tunbridge Wells and Horsham ; and along tlie 
line where it is cut oil by the sea, e.g. Hastings and St Leonards. 
The broad low tongue of Romney Marsh running out to Dungeness 
is a product of shore-building by the Ciiaimel tides, attached to the 
Wealden area, but not essuntially part of it. 

'rite London Husin. — 1 'he London Basin occupies a triangular 
depression in the CItalk wliich is filled up with clays and gravels 
of Tertiary and later age. It extends from the eastern extremity 
of Wiltshire m a widening triangle to the sea, which it meets along 
an irregular line from Deal to Cromer. It thus occupies parts of 
Wiltshire, Hampshire, Surrey, Kent, Berkshire, Hertlordshire, the 
whole of Middlesex, the county of London and E8.sox, and the eastern 
edge of Sutluik and Norfolk. The scenery is quiet in its character, 
but the gravel hills are often prominent fi-aturcs, as at Harrow and 
in tlie northern suburbs of London; the country is now mainly 
under grass or occupied with market and nursery gardens, and 
many parts, of wliich Epping Forest is a fine example, are still 
densely wooiled, the oak being the prevailing tree. The coast it 
everywhere low and deeply indented by ragged and shallow estuaries, 
that of the Thames being the largest. Shallow lagoons formed 
along tho lower courses of the rivers of Norfolk have given to that 
part ol the country the name of the Broads, a district of low and 
nearly level land. Apart from tlio huge area of urban and suburban 
London, the London Basin lias few large town.s. Norwich and 
Ipswich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Harwich and Colchester may be 
mentioned in tho north-eastern part, all depending for their pros¬ 
perity on agricultuTe or on the sea ; and a fringe of summer resorts 
on the low coast has arisen on account of the bracing climate. 
Reading and Windsor lie in the western portion, lieyoud tlie sub- 
urlian sphere of Loudon. The Bagshot Beds in the west form 
inlertile tracts of sandy soil, covered with hi-ath and pine, where 
space is available for the great camps and military training-grounds 
round Aldershot, and for the extensive cemeteries at Woking. 
The London Clay in the east fa more fertile and crowded with 
villages, while the East Anglian portion of the basin consists of the 
more recent Pliocene sands and gravels, which mix with the boulder 
clay to form the best wheat-growing soil in tlie country. 

the Hampshire Basin ,—‘The Hampshice Basin forms a triangle 
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with Dorchustcr, Salisbury and Worthing near the angles, and the 
hm of Chalk to the south appears in broken fragments in the Isio 
of Purbeck, the Isle of Wight, and to the east of Bognor. On the 
infertile Bagshot Beds the large area of the New Forest remains 
untillcd under its ancient oaks. The liondon Clay of the east is 
more fertile, but the greatness of this dh^ict lies in its coast-line, 
which is deeply indented, like that of tho London Basin. South¬ 
ampton and Portsmouth' have gained importance through their fine 
natural harlmurs, inmroved by engineering works and fortlfica'iions; 
Bournemouth and Bognor, from their favourable jxwition in the 
sunniest belt of the country, os health resorts. 

Communucaions. —The configiiration of England, while snfficiently 
pronounced to allow of the division of the country into natui^ 
regions, is not strongly enou^ marked to exorcise any very great 
influence upon lines of communication. The navigable rivers are 
all connected by barge-canals, even across the Pennine Chain. 
Although the waterways arc much neglected, compared with those 
of France or of Germany, they might still bo very useful if they 
were enlarged and improved and if free competition with railwaj^ 
could be secured. The main roads laid out as arteries of inter¬ 
communication by the Romans, suffered to fall into neglect, and 
revived in the coaching days of the iK'ginning of the 19th century, 
fell into a second period of comparative neglect when the railway 
system was completed ; but they have recovered a very large share 
of tlicir old importance in consequence of the development of motor- 
traffic. Following the Roman roads, the high roads of the Eastern 
Division very frequently run along the crests of ridges or escarp¬ 
ments ; but in the Western Division they are, as a rule, forced by 
tile more commanding relief of the country to keep to the river 
valleys and cross the rougher districts through the dales and passes, 
riie railways ttiemselvcs, radiating from the great centres of popula¬ 
tion, and especially from London, are only in a few instances much 
affected by configuration. The Pennine CLain has always separated 
the traffic from south to north into an cast coast route through the 
Vale of York, and a west coast route by the lAncashire plain. 
The Midland railway, running through the high and rugged country 
between the two, was the last to ho constructed. The most notable 
bridges over navigable water affording continuous routes are those 
across Menai Strait, the Tyne at Newcastle, the Severn at Severn 
Bridge and the Manchester Ship Canal. It is more tisuM to tunnel 
under such channels, and tlie numerous Thames tunnels, the Mersey 
tunnel hotweeu Liverjjool and Birkenhead, and the Severn tunnel, 
the longest in the British Islands (4J m.), on the roiifes from London 
to South Wales, and from Bristol to tlie north of England, are all 
important. The Humber estuary is neither bridged nor timncUed 
below Goole. 

Density of Population .—The present disfribution of population 
over England and Wales shows a dense concentration at all large 
seaports, in the neighliourliood of London, and on the coal-fields 
wliero manufactures are carried on. Agricultural araas are very 
thinly peopled ; purely pastoral districts can hardly lie said to have 
any settled population at all. There are very few dwellings situated 
at a higher level than 1000 ft., and on the lower ground the Chalk 
and the Oolitic limestones, where tlicy crop out on the surface, 
are extremely thinly peopled, and so as a rule are areas of alluvial 
deposits and the Tertiary sands. But, on the other hand, the 
broad clay plains of all formations, the Cretaceous sandstones, and 
the Triassic plain, are peopled more densely than any other district 
without mineral wealtli or sea trade. 

T'vlilieal Divisions .—In the partition of England and Wales into 
counties, physical leatures ]>lay but a small part. The forty ancient 
counties, remnants of various historical groupings and partings, 
are occasionally hounded by rivers. Thus the Thames divides 
counties along nearly its whole length, forming the southern 
boundary of four and tlie northern boundary of three. Essex and 
Suffolk, Suffolk and Norfolk, Cornwall and Devon, Durham and 
Yorkshire, Lancasliire and Cbesliire, are all separated by rivers, 
while rivers form some part of the boundaries of almost every county. 
Still, it is noteworthy that the Severn and Trent nowhere form 
continuous county boundaries. Watersheds are rarely used as 
boundaries for any distance; but, although slightly overlapping 
the watershed on all sides, Yorkshire is very nearly coincident 
with the basin of the Ouse. The boundaries of the parishes, the 
fundamental units of English political geography, arc wry often 
either rivers or watersheds, and they frequently show a close relation 
to the strike of the geological strata. The hundreds, or groum of 
parishes, necessarily share their boundaries, and groups of hundreds 
are often aggregated to form larger subdivisions of counties. A 
wider ^ouping according to natural characteristics may now be 
recognized only in the cases of Wales, East AngHa, Wessex and such 
less definite groups as the Home Counties around London or the 
Midlands around Birmingham. Configuration is only one out of 
many conditions modifying distributions, and its effects on England 
as a whole appear to be suggestive rather than determinative. 

(H. R. M.) 

in. Gkolocy 

For an area so small, England is peculiarly rich in geological 
interest. This is due in-some degree to the energy of the early 


British geologists, whose work profoundly influenced all subset 
quent thought in the science, as may be seen by tte genera! 
acceptation of so many of the English stratigraphies terms; but 
the.naturai conditions were such as to call forth and to stimulate 
this energy in an unusual way. Almost every one of the principal 
geological formations may be studied in England with com¬ 
parative ease. 

If wo lay aside for the moment all the minor hregnlarities, ws 
find, upon examination of a geological mapof England, two structural 
features of outstanding importance, (i) The first is the great anti¬ 
cline of the Pennine Hills which dominates the northern half of 
England from the Scottish border to Derby. Its central core of 
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Lower Carboniferous rock is broadly displayed towards the north, 
while southward it contracts; on cither side lie the younger rocks, 
the coal-fields, the Permian strata and the Triassic formations, 
the last-named, while sweeping round the southern extremity of 
the Carboniferous axis of the uplift from its eastern and western 
flanks, spread out in a large sheet over the midland counties, (a) 
The second striking feature is the regular succession of Jurassic 
and Cretaceous rocks which crop out in almost unbroken lines from 
the coast of Dorsetshire, whither they appear to converee, to the 
Cleveland Hills and the Yorkshire coast, ^ing upon the Cretaceous 
rocks in the S.E. of England are the two Tertiary basins of London 
and Hampshire, separated by the dissected antichne of the Weald. 

The older rocks in England occupy relati-yely small areas. Pre- 
Cambrian rocks are represented by the gneisses of Primrose Hill 
and schists of Rushton in Shropshire; by the gneisses forming the 
core of the Malvern Hills, and by the ancient -volcanic and other rocks 
of the Wrekin, Chamwood Forest and Nuneaton. The slates of the 
Itong Mynd, on the Shropshire border, belong to this system. Cam¬ 
brian strata appear in Shropshire in the form of sandstones and 
quartzites : in the Malvern Hills they are black shales, while in the 
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Lake District they are represented by the Skiddaw slates. Next to 
point of age comes the Ordovician system, which is well developed 
upon the Shropshire border and in the Lake District. In the same 
two areas we find the Silurian rocks, shales and limestones with 
grits and flags. In N. and S. Devon are the Devonian limestones, 
grits and shales ; the corresponding Old Red Sandstone type of the 
system (marls and sandstones) being exposed over a large part of 
Herefordshire, stretching also into Shropsliire and Monmouth. 
Next in order of ^ accession comes the Carboniferous system, with 
shales and limestones hi the lower members, grits, sandstones and 
shales—the Millstone Grit series—in the middle of the system, 
followed by the Coal Measures—a great series of shales with coal, 
sandstones and ironstone at the top. This important system 
occupies a Isu-gc area in England. The limestones and shales are 
well exposed in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Northumberland, the Mendip 
Hills and at Clifton. The Millstone Grit series is prominent in 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, N. Stafiordshire, Yorkshire and in the 
Forest of Dean, ^e Coal Measures rest upon the Millstone Grits 
in most places, generally in synclinal basins. On the ea.stcm side 
of the Pennine range are the conterminous coal-fields of Yorkshire, 
Dcrbysliirc and Nottinghamshire, and the coal-field of Durham and 
Northumberland ; on w western side are the Whitehaven, Burnley, 

S. Lancasliire and N. Stafiordshire coal-fields. Further south are 
the S. Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Coalbrook Dale, Forest of Wyre, 
Forest of Dean and Bristol and Somerset coal-fields; while much 
concealed coal lies under youn(rer formations in the south-east of 
England, as has been proved at Dover. A large part of N. Devon is 
occupied by the Culm shales, limestones and grits of Carboniferous 
age. The principal development of Permian rocks is the narrow 
strip which extends from Nottingham to Tynemouth; here the 
Magnesian limestone is the characteristic feature. On the other 
side of the Pennine Hills we find the Penrith sandstone of the Yale of 
Eden and the Brockram beds of the Lake District. Red sandstones 
and conglomerates of this age constitute some of the red rocks 
which form the picturesque scenery about Dawlish and Teignmouth. 

The Triassic rocks, red sandstones, marls and conglomerates 
cover a broad area in the Midlands in Worcestershire, Warwickshire 
smd Leicestershire, whence they may Ire followed south-westward 
through Somerset to the coast at Sidmouth, and northward, round 
either flank of the Pennine Hills, through Nottinghamshire and 
Yorkshire to Middlesbrough on the one hand, and upon the other 
through Staffordshire, Cheshire and Lancashire to CnrUsle. 

The outcrop of the Lias, mainly clay with thin limestones and 
ironstones, runs in an almost continuous band across the country 
from Lyme Regis, through Bath, Cheltenham, near Ix;iccster, and 
Lincoln to Redcar in Yorkshire. Closely following the same line 
are the alternating clays and limestones of the Oolitic .scries. Next 
in order come the Greensands and Gault, which lie at the base of the 
Chalk escarpment, between that formation and the Oolites. The 
Chalk occupies all the remaining portion of the south-east of England, 
save the Wealden area, and extends northward as far as Flamborough 
in Yorkshire, forming the Yorkshire Wolds, the Lincolnshire Wolds, 
the Chiltem Hills, the N. and S. Downs, the Dorsetsliire heights and 
Salisbury Plain. But in the eastern and southern counties the 
Chalk is covered by younger deposits of Tertiary age ; the Pliocene 
Crags of Norfolk and Suffolk, the Lower London Tertiaries (London 
Clay, Woolwich and Reading Beds, &c.) of the London Basin 
comprising parts of E.ssex, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, Bucks and 
Berks, and northern Kent. Again, in the Hampshire Basin and Isle 
of Wight, Eocene and Oligocene formations rest upon the Chalk. 

When we attempt to decipher the physical history of the country 
from the complicated record afforded by the stratigraphical palimp¬ 
sest, we arc checked at the outset by the dearth of information 
from being able to picture the geographical condition in the older 
Palaeozoic periods. All we can say is, that in tho.se remote times 
what is now England had no existence; its site was occupied by 
seas which were tenanted by marine invertebrates, long since 
extinct. As for the boundaries of these ancient seas, we can say 
nothing with certainty, but it is of interest to note the evidence we 
possess of still older land condition?, such as ue have in the old rocks 
of Shropshire, &c. In the Devonian period it is clear that an 
elevatory movement had set in towards the north, which gave rise 
to the formation of inland lakes and narrow estuaries in which the 
Old Red Sandstone rocks were formed, while in the south of England 
lay the sea with a vigorous coral fauna. This condition led up to the 
Carboniferous period, which began with fairly open sea over the 
south and north of England, but in the centre there rose an elevated 
land mass from which much of the Millstone Grit was derived; 
‘ other land lay towards the north. Slowly this sea shallowed, giving 
rise to the alternating estuarine marine and freshwater deposit 
of the Coal Measures. Continual elevation of the land brought about 
the close of the coal-forming period and great changes ensued. 
Desert conditions, with confined inland seas, marked the Permian 
and Triassic periods. It was about this time that the Pennine Hills, 
the Lake District mountain mass, and the Mendip Hills were being 
most vigorously uplifted, while the granite masses of Cornwall 
and Devon were ^rhaps being, injected into riie Carboniferous 
and Devonian rocks. From thCi period, more or less of the Pennine 
ridge has always remained above the sea, along with much of Cornwall 
ana parts of lievonshire. 


In early Jurassic times the sea probably again occupied most of 
England with the exception of the above-mentioned aresis, the Lake 
District smd eastern part of the London Basin; Wales, too, and 
much of Scotland were lands Elevation gradually caused more land 
to appear in later Jurassic and early Cretaceous times when a river 
system, now entirely obliterated, drained into the Purbeck estuary 
and Wealden lake; bui a subsequent depression led to the wide 
extension of the Chalk sea. By the beginning of the Eocene period 
we find the sea limited to the S.E. of England, where the Ixindon 
Clay, &c., were being laid down. It was not until rjuite late in 
Tertiary time that these islands began to assume anything like their 
present form. In the earlier part of the Pleistocene period, England 
and Ireland were still incompletely severed, and the combined 
activity of certain extinct rivers and the sea had not yet cut through 
the land connexion with the continent. The last well-marked 
lowering of the land took place in the Pleistocene period, when it 
was accompanied by glacial conditions, through which the greater 
part of northern Englwd and the Midlands was covered by ice ; a 
state of things which led directly and indirectly to the deposition 
of those extensive boulder clays, sands and gravels wliich obscure 
so much of the older surface of the country in nil but the soutiieni 
counties. 

Throughout the whole period of its geological liistory, volcanu- 
activity has found expression with varying degrees of intensity 
along what is now the western side of the island, with the exception 
that in the Mesozoic era this activity was in abeyance. We may 
note the pre-Cambrian lavas and tuffs of the Wmkin district in 
Shropshim and the somewhat later volcanic rocks of Chamwoocl; 
the porphyrites, andesites, tuffs and rhyolites of the Borrowdale 
volcanic centre, erupted in the Ordovician period, and the Silurian 
granites of the same region. The volcanic outbursts which followed 
became feebler in the Devonian and Carboniferous periods and 
ceased with the Permian. When again the volcanic forces became 
active, it was in the early Tertiary era; the evidences for this lie 
outside the English border. 

The principal directions of crust movement in England are: 
(j) north and south, by which the Pennine folds and faults, and the 
Malvern Hills have been produced ; (2) east and west, by which the 
folds of the Weald and the Mendip Hills, and those of Devomsliire 
have been formed. Another less important direction is N.W. and 
S.E., as in the Cliamwood folding. 

Further details of the geology are given under the heads of the 
counties. (J.A. H.) 

IV. Climate 

Toiipcrn/Mre.—The mean annual temperature of the whole of 
England and Wales (reduced to sea-level) is about 50° F., varying 
from something over 52° in the Scilly Isles to something climate, 
under 48° at the month of the Tweed. The mean annual 
temperature diminishes very regularly trom south-west to north¬ 
east, the west coast being warmer than the east, so that the mean 
temperature at the mouth of the Mersey is as liigh as that at the 
mouth of the Thames. During the coldest month of the y^'ar 
(January) the mean temperature of all England is about 40“. The 
influence pf the western ocean is very strongly marked, the tempera¬ 
ture falling steadily from west to east. Thus while the temperature 
in the west of Cornwall is 44“, the temperature on the cast coast 
from north of the Humber to the Thames is under 38“, the colde.st 
winters being experienced in the Fonland. In the hottest month 
(July) the mean temperature of England and Wales is about 61-5'’, 
and the westerly wind then exercises a cooling effect, the greatest 
heat lieing found in the Thames basin immediately around London, 
where the mean temperature of the month exceeds 64° : the mean 
temperature along the south coast is 62°, and that at the mouth of the 
Tweed a little under 59“. In the centre of tlie country along a line 
drawn from I-ondon to Carlisle the mean temperature in July is 
found to diminish gradually at an average rate of 1“ per 60 m. The 
coasts are cooler than the centre of the country, but the west coast 
is much cooler than the east, modified continental conditions pre¬ 
vailing over the North Sea. The natural effect of the heating of the 
air in summer and the cooling of the air in winter by contact with 
the land is largely masked in England on account (rf the strength 
of the prevailing south-westerly wind carrying oceanic influence 
into the heart of the country. This effect Is well seen in the way 
in which the wind blowing directly up the Severn estuary is directed 
along the edges of the Oolitic escarpment north-eastward, thus dis¬ 
placing the centre of cold in winter to the east coast, and the centre 
of heat in summer to the lower Thames, from the position which 
both centres would occupy, if calms prevailed, in a belt running 
from Birmingham to Buckingham. As to how far the narrow portion 
of the North Sea modifies the influence of the European continent, 
there seems reason to believe that the prevailing winds blowing up 
the English Channel carry oceanic conditions some distance inland, 
along those parts of the continent nearest to England. The Mcraey 
estuary, being partly sheltered by Ireland and North Wales, doe.-j 
not serve as an inlet for modifying influences to the same extent 
as the Bristol Channel; and as the wind entering by it blows squarely 
against the slope of the Pennine Chain, it does not much affect the 
cUmate of the midlmd pla^. 

Winds .—The average barometric pressure over England is about 
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29-94 in-i normally diminishes from south-west to iwrth-east 
at all seasons, the mean pressure on the south coast being 29-97 
and that on the northern border 29-88. The pressure at any given 
latitude is normally liighest in the Centre of the country and on 
the east coa.st, and lowest on the west.coast. The direction of the 
mean annual isobars shows that the ijprmal wind in all parts of 
England and Wales must be from the south-west on the west coast, 
curving gradually until in the centre of the country, and on the east 
coast it is we-sterly, without a southerly component. The normal 
seasonal march of pressure-change produces a maximum gradient 
in December and January, and a minimum gradient in April; 
but for every month in the year the mean gradient is for winds 
from southerly and westerly quarters. In April the gradient is 
so slight that any temporary fall of pressure to the south of England 
or any temporary rise of pressure to the north, which would suffice 
in other months merely to reduce the velocity of the south-westerly 
wind, is sufficient in Uiat month to reverse the gradient and produce 
an east wind over tlie whole country. The liability to east wind in 
spring is one of the most marked features of the English climate, 
the effect being naturally most felt on tlie cast coa.st. The southerly 
component in the wi-,id is as a rule most marked in the winter month.*, 
the westerly component predominating in summer. The west end 
of a town receives the wind as it blows in fresh from tin- country at 
all seasons, and consequently the west end of an English town is 
with few exceptions the residential quarter, while smoke-producing 
industries arc usually relegated to the ea.st end. 

Storms. -On account of the great frequency of cyclonic disturb¬ 
ances passing in from the Atlantic, the average conditions of wind 
over the British Islands give no idea of the frequency of change in 
direction and force. The chief paths of depressions are from south¬ 
west to north-east across England; one track runs across the 
south-east and eastern counties, and is that followed by a large 
proportion of the summer and autumn storms, thereby'perhaps 
Helping to explain the jicculiar liability of the east of England to 
damage from hail accompanying thunderstorms. A second track 
crosses central England, entering l)y the Severn estuary and leaving 
by the Humber or the Wash; while a third crosses the north of 
England from the neighbourhood of Moreeambe Bay to the Tyne. 
While these are tracks frccpu-ntly followed by the centres of baro¬ 
metric depressions, individual cyclones may and do cross the country 
in all directions, though very rarely indeed from cast to west or from 
north to south. 

Rainlall .—The rainfall of England, being largely due to passing 
cyclones, can hardly he expected to show a very close relation to the 
physical features of the country, yet looked at in a general way 
the relation betwet-n prevailing winds and orographic structure is 
not ohscure. The w-estem or mountainous division is the wettest 
at all seasons, each orographic group forming a centre of heavy 
precipitation. There are few places in the Western Division where 
the rainfall is less than 35 in., wliile in Wales, the Comwall-Devon 
peninsula, the Lake Dhitrict and the southern part of the Pennine 
Region the precipitation exceeds 40 in., and in Wales and the Lake 
District considerable areas have a rainfall of over 60 in. In the 
Eastern Division, on the other hand, an annual rainfall exceeding 
30 m. is rare, and in the low ground about the mouth of the Thames 
estuary and around the Wash the mean annual rainfall is less than 
25 in. In the Western Division and along the south coast the driest 
month is usually April or May, while in the Eastern Division it is 
February or March. The wettest month for most parts of England 
is October, the mo.st noticeable exception being in East Anglia, 
where, on account of the frequency of summer thunderstorms, July 
is the month in which most rain falls, although October is not far 
behind. In the Western Division there is a tendency for the annual 
maximum of rainfall to occur later than October. It may be stated 
generally that the Western Division is mild and wet in win,ter, 
and cool and less wet in summer; while the Eastern Division 
is cold and dry in winter and spring, and hot and less dry in summer 
and autumn. The south coast occupies an intermediate position 
between the tw-o as regards climate. Attention has been called to 
the fact that the bare rocks and sleep gradients which arc common 
in the Western I>ivision allow of the heavy rainfall running off the 
surface rapidly, while the flat and often clayey lands of the Eastern 
Division retain the scantier rainfall in (die soil for a longer time, 
so tliat for agricultural purposes the effect of the rainfall is not very 
dissimilar throughout the country. 

Sunshine .—The distribution of sunshine is not yet fully investi¬ 
gated, but it appears that the sunniest part is the extreme south 
coast, where alone the total number of hours of bright sunshine 
reaches an average- of more than 1600 per annum. The north-east, 
including the Pennitao Region and the whole of Yorkshire, has less 
than 1300 hours of sunshine, and- a portion of North Wales is equally 
cloudy. Although little more than a guess, 1373 hours may be 
put down as approximately the average duration of bright sunshine 
for England as a whole, which may be compared with 2600 hours 
for Italy, and probably about 1200 hours for Norway. 

For the purpose of forecasting the weather, the meteorological 
office divides England into six districts, which are known as England 
N.E., Midland Counties, England East, London and Channel, 
England N.W. and Noith W^es, and England S.W. and South 
Wales. (H. R. M.) 
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V. English Place-Names 

* English place-names are of diverse origin and often extremely 
corrupt m their modem form, so that the real etymology of the 
names can often be discovered only by a careful comparison of 
the modem form with such ancient forms as are to be found in 
charters, ancient histories, and other early documents. By the 
aid of these a certain amount of work has bwn done m the subject, 
but it is still largely an unworked field. The most satofactory 
method of characterizing English place-nomenclature is to deal 
with it historically and dironologically, showing the influence of 
the successive natioas who have borne sway in th'is island. The 
Celtic influence is to be found scattered evenly up and down the 
country so far as names of rivers and mountains are concerned; 
in names of towns it is chiefly confined to the west. Roman 
influence is slight but evenly distributed. English influence 
is all-pervading, though in the northern and north-midland 
counties this influence has been encroached upon by Scandi¬ 
navian influence. Norman influence is not confined to any 
particular district. 

Celtic. —Though scattered notices of towns, cities and rivers in 
Britain are to be found in various early Roman writers, it is not 
till the time of Ptolemy (2nd century), who constructed a map of the 
island, and of the itinerary of Antonine (beginning of the 3rd centuiy) 
that wc have much information as to the cities and towns of Britain. 
We there learn that the following place-names are ultimately of 
Celtic origin:—Brougham, Catterick, York, Lincoln (Lindum), 
Manchester (Mancunium), Doncaster (Danum), Wroxeter (KiVn- 
cuitium), Lichfield [Lehycelum), Gloucester (Glevum), Cirencester 
[Corintum), Colchcstc-r (Camulodunum), London, Reculver, Rich- 
borough (Rutupiae), Dover, Lymne, Isle of Wight, Dorchester 
(Dumovaria), Sarum, Exeter (Isca), Brancaster (Branodunum), 
Thanet. We also have the names o( the following rivers;—Eden, 
Dec, Trent, Yare, Colne, Thames, Rennet, Chume, Exe, Severn, 
Tamar. Gildas, writing in the 6th century, speaks of the twenty- 
eight cities of the Britons. Nennius’ Historia Britonum gives what 
purports to be a list of these cities. Of these, excluding Welsh ones, 
we may with some certainty identify Canterbury (Caint), Caerleon- 
on-Usk, Leicester (Letion), Penzelwood, Carlisle, Cxilchester, Grant- 
chester U'iranth), London, Worcester (Guveirangon), Doncaster 
{Dttun), Wroxeter {Guitricon), Chester {Legion —this is Roman), 
Lichfield (Licitesith) and Gloucester {Gloui). Others less certain are 
Prcston-on-Humt)er and Manchester (Manchguid). 

In modem place-names the suffix dnn often goes back to the Celtic 
dun, a hill, e.g. Bredon, Everdon, but the suffix was still a living one 
in Saxon times. Of river-names the vast majority are Celtic (piossible 
exceptions will be named later), and the same is true of mountains 
and hills. The forests of Wyre, Elmet and Sel-(wood), and the dis-' 
tricts of the Wrekin and the Peak are probably Celtic. 

Roman. —Wc do not owe entire place-names to Roman influence, 
with the exception of a few such as Chester, Chestcr-le-Street (L, 
strata [via], a road) and Caistor, but Roman influence is to lie found 
in many names compounded of Celtic and Roman elements. 'The 
chief of these is the element Chester —(L. castrum, a fort), e.g. Eb- 
chester, Silchester, Granlclicster. Porchester is entirely I^itin, but 
may not have been formed till Saxon times. The form caster is 
found in the nortli and east, under Scandinavian influence, e.g. 
Tadcaster, Lancaster; and in the south-west and in the midland 
we have a group of towns with the form cester :—^Bicester, Gloucester, 
Cirencester, Worcester, Alcester, Leicester, Towcesfer. Exeter, 
Wroxeter and perhaps tittoxeter show the .suffix in slightly different 
form. In names like Chesterton, Chesterford, Chesterhohn, Wood- 
chester, the second element shows that the names are of later English 
or Scandinavian fomiation. In Lincoln we have a compound of 
the Celtic Lindum and the Latin cohitia. 

Saxon .—The chief suffixes of Saxon origin to be found in English 
place-names are as follows (some of them being also u.sed independ¬ 
ently) ; -burgh, -borough, -bury (O.E. burh, fortified town), e.g. 
Burgh, Bamborough, Aylesbury, Bury ; -bourne, -borne, -burn (O.E. 
burne, -a, a stream), e.g. Ashbourne, Sherliome, Sockbum; -bridge, 
e.g. Weybridge, Bridge ; -church, e.g. Puckicchurch; -den, -dean 
(O.E. denu, a valley), e.g. Gaddesden, Rottingdean; -down, -don, 
-ton (O.E. din [Celtic], a hill), e.g. Huntingdon, Seckington, Edington; 
-ey, -ea, -y (O.E. ig, an island), e.g. Thomey, Mersea, Ely; -fleet 
(O.E. fleot, an estuary), e.g. Bcnficct; -fleld, e.g. LichfieW; -ford, 
e.g. Bradford; -ham (O.E. hSm, a home, and hamm^jm enclosure); 
these ate not distinguished in modem English, e.g. Bosham, Ham; 
-hall (O.E. healh, a comer), e.g. Riccall, Tettenhall; -head, e.g', 
Gateshead ; -hill, e.g. Tickhill ; -hurst (O.E. hyrst, copse, wood), e.g. 
Deerhurst; -ing (patronymic suffix, plural form in O.E.), e.g. Basing, 
Reading; -leigh, -ley, -lea (O.E. leah, meadow), e.g. Leigh, Stone- 
leigh, Whallcy; -lade (O.E. Idd, path, course), e.g. Cricklade ; -land, 
e^. Crowland ; -loch (O.E. loca, enclosifre), e.g. Porlock; -minster 
{O.E. mynster, L. monasferium), e.g. Axminster, Minster; -mouth, 
e.g. Exmouth; -port (O.E. port, market-town, a word of Latin 
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origin), e.e. Bridport; -sled, -stead (O.E. stede, a place), e.g. Stansted, 
Wanstead ; -slotie, -ston, e.g. Boveratone, Sherston; -staple (O.E. 
stapol, foundation), e.g. Barnstaple; -stow (O.E. stow, place), e.g. 
Stow, Chepstow, Bristol (earlier BristowJ; -tree, -try, e.g. Coventry. 
Ebtrec, Seasalter; -ton (O.E. tun, enclosure), e.g. Milton ; -work 
(O.E. geweorc, fortification), e.g. Southwark; -weli, e.g. BakeweU; 
-wioh, -with (O.E. ww, a dwelling), e.g. Norwich, Swanage (O.E. 
Swanawic), Warwick; -worth, -worthy (O.E. weorth, weorthig, an 
enclosure), e.g. Polosworthi Holsworthy, 

Of river names the Blackwater, William, Ashbume, Swift, Wash- 
bum, Loxly, Wythbum, Eamont arc perhaps English and so also 
may be the Waveney in Suffolk. 

Scandsnavian.—lire following suffixes are Scandinavian in origin, 
some of them being also used independently; -hech (O.N. hehkr, 
stream), e.g. Starbeclc, Troiitbeck ; -fry (O.N. lyr, town), e.g. Whitby; 
-dale (O.N. dale), e.g. Swaledalo ; -car(r), -her (O.N. hiorr, marshy 
ground), e.g. Itedcar, The Carrs, Muker ; -fell (O.N. fjall, mountain), 
e.g. Scafell; -htree, -joss (O.N. fors, waterfall). High Force, Wilber- 
foss; -garth (O.N. garir, enclosure), e.g. Hoggarlhs; -gill (O.N. gil, 
a deep narrow glen), e.g. Skelgill, Dungeon Ghyll; -holm(e) (O.N. 
h6lm, island), e.g. Axholnm, Durtmi (carher Dunholm); held (O.N. 
heldu, well, spring), e.g. Threlkeld, Keld ; -lund (O.N. Itmdr, grove), 
e.g. Snellaiid, Timbcrland, lound; -how (O.N. haugr, liiU), e.g. 
Greenhow ; -scale (O N. shale, hut, .shed), e.g. Scascale; -shew (O.N. 
shdgr, forest), e.g. Litherskew; -thorpe (O.N. )>orp, village), e.g. 
Thorpe, Osgathorp; -thwaiie (O.N. jwil, a piece of land), e.g. 
Rostbwaite; -toft (O.N. tvpt, a green knoll), e.g. Toft, Langtoft; 
•with (O.N. vi'ir, a wood), e.g. Blawith, Stowiths. 

Tam (a mountain pool), grain and sike (mountain streams) are 
also Scandinavian terms. 

Norman. —Norman influence has not been very great in English 
pluce-nomcnclature. The number of places witii pure French names 
la extremely bmited ; a few such are Beaulieu, Belvoir, Boauchief, 
Beaudesert, Beaufort, Beaumont, also Theydon Bois, War-hoys. 
Norman influence is marked more strongly in certahi compound 
place-names, v here one of the elements often represents the name of 
the original Norman tenant or holder, e.g. Thorpe Mandevitte, llelion 
Bumstead, Higham Ferrers, Swaiiham Bulbeek, Stoke Gifford, 
Sliepton Mallet', similarly names like Lyme Regis, King's Sutton, 
Mottks' Kirby, Zeal Monachorum, Milton Abbas, Bishop's Waltham, 
Prior's Dean, Hulsb Episcopi date from feudal times. Gallicized 
forms arc also to be found In a few forms like Kirkby-lc-Soken, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, Alsop-en-le-Dale, Bamoldby-le-Beck. Ecclesi¬ 
astical influence is to be lound in such names as Aldwinkle St Peter, 
Barford St Martin, Belchamp St Paul, the name of the saint being 
the name either of the saint to whom the church at that place was 
dedicated or the patron-saint of the monastery or abbey to whom 
lands in that district belonged. (A. Mw.) 

VI. Population 

Until tlie beginning of the xgth century tliere existed no other 
knowledge of the actual area and population of the country 
but what was given in the vaguest estimates. But there can 
be little doubt that the population of England and Wales 
increased very slowly for centuries, owing largely to want of 
intercommunication, which led to famines, more or less severe— 
it being a common occurrence that, while one county, with a 
good harvest, was enjoying abundance, the people of the ad¬ 
joining one were starving. The interpretation of certain figures 
given in the Domesday Survey (which do not cover certain parts 
of modem England nor take account of the ecclesiastical popula¬ 
tion) is a matter of widely divergent opinion; but a total 
population of one million and a half ha.s been accepted by many 
for the close of the nth century. In 1,^77 the levying of a poll- 
tax provides partial figures from .which a total of two to two- 
and-a-half millions has been deduced, but again divergent 
views have been expressed as to how far the number was still 
affected by the Black Death of 1348-1349. It is calculated, 
on the basis of registers of births and deaths, that the population 
of England and Wales numbered 5,475,000 in 1700, and 6,467,000 
in 1750. From the later part of the i8th century a stronger 
tendency to increase set in, and at the taking of the first census, 
in 1801, it was ascertained that the population numbered 
8,892,536, being—if the former estimates were approximately 
correct—an increase of very nearly ai millions in little over 
fifty years. This rate of increase was not only continued, but 
came to be greatly exceeded. 

Since the first census of 1801, regular enumerations of the 
p^le of England and Walej l|oVe been taken every ten years, 
^e results of these enumerations are published in separate 
volumes for each.’^funty, in a volume of summary tables, and 


in a general report In the summaries England and Wales are 
treated as one, and this treatment is followed here. The 
following table gives the total numbers of the population of 
England and Wales at each census, together with the absolute 
increase, and growth per dent, during each decennial period 


Dates of 
Enumeration. 

Population. 

inercase at 
each Census. 

Decennial 
Rate of Increase 
per Cent. 

1801, March loth . 

8,892,536 

.. 


1811,May 27th . . 

10.164.2s6 

1,271,720 

14*00 

j8ii. May 28th . 

12,000,236 

1,835,980 

i8-o6 

1831, May 30th . 


i, 896 , 5 ()I 

15-80 

•1841, June 7tli . . 

15,914,748 

2,017,351 

14-27 

i8si, March 313! . 

17,927,609 

2,013,461 

12-65 

jtei, April 8th . . 

20,0Gb,224 

2,13^15 

11*90 

1871, April 3rd . . 

22,712,266 

2,646,042 

I 3 ' 2 I 

1881, April 4th. 

25.074,439 

3,202,173 

14-36 

1891, April 6th . . 

29,002,525 

3,028,086 

11-65 

igoi, April 1st . 

32,527,843 

3,525,318 

12*17 


Allowing for a rate of increase equivalent to that which 
obtained between 1891 and 1901, the estimated population was 
34,152,077 m 1905, and 36,169,150 in 1910. 

Distribution.—A detailed map of the distribution of population in 
England and Wales > shows certain well-defined areas of very dense 
population. First for consideration, though not in geographical 
extent, stands the area round London, in Midd.esex, .Surrey, Kent, 
Essex and Hertiordshire. A great proportion of this population is 
purely residential, fiat is to say, its working members do not practise 
their professions at home 01 close to home, but in the metropolis, 
travelling a considerable distance between their residences and their 
oltices. Ju.st as London, in spite of its manifcld industrial interests, 
is hardly to be termed a manufaeluring centre, so the populous 
distnet surrounding it is not to be termed an industrial distnet in the 
sense in which that term is applied to the remaining regions of 
dense population wliich fall for consideration here. London gained 
its paramount imiiortance from its favourable geographical position 
in respecl of the risst of F.nglanil on the one hand and the Continent 
on the other, and the populous district of the " home countie-s " 
owes its existence to that importance; whereas other populous 
districts have generally grown up at the point where some source of 
natural wealth, as coal or iron, lay to hand. The great populous 
area which covers south Lancashire and the West Riding of York¬ 
shire, and extends beyond them into Cheshire, Derbyshire, Staflord- 
sliire and Nottinghamshire, is not in reality a unit. The whole of the 
lowland in tlie south of Lancashire has almost the ^pearance of one 
vast town, whereas among the hiUs of the I'enninc Chain the popula¬ 
tion crowds the valleys on cither flank and leaves in the high-lying 
centre some of the largest tracts of practically uninhabited country in 
England. Moreover, the industries in different parts of this area 
(for it is strictly an industrial area) differ completely, as will be 
observed later, though coal-mining is common to all. The other 
most extensive centres of dense population are the coal-mining or 
manufacturing districts of Northumberland and Durham, of the 
midlands (parts of Warwickshire, Wotcestersliire and Leicestershire), 
and of South Wales and Monmouthshire ; and it is in these districts, 
and others smaller, but of similar character, that tlic greatest increase 
of population lias been recorded, since the extensive development of 


Counties. 

Increase per cent. 

1871-1891. 

1891-igoi. 

Middlesex. 



47-42 

45-11 

Essex . . 



31-54 

39*60 

Glamorganshire (S. Wales) 


30-72 

25*10 

Surrey 



25-03 

24-78 

Northumberland 



14-42 

19-19 

Worcestershire 



12*12 

i 8-49 

Notlingham.shire . 



19-30 

18-09 

Durham . 



21-67 

16-62 

Leicestershire . . 



17-43 

16-46 

Kent .... 



13-15 

15-95 

Hampshire 



12-73 

15-33 

Moumouthsliire 



12-08 

14-97 

Yorksliirc- (£. Biding) 



14-31 

13-49 

Northamptomihire . 



11*40 

13-27 

Warwickshire . 



12-78 

12-95 

Stoflordshire . 



12*15 

12*92 

Derbyshire 



15-52 

I 2 - 8 i 

Yorkshire (W. Riding) 



15.36 

12*70 

Cheshire . . 



14-62 

12-56 

Xancashire . 



17-92 

12*05 

Hertfordshire . 



5-08 

10*91 


’ As in Bartholomew's Survey Atlas of England and Wales (1903). 
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their resources during the 19th century. Thus the preceding counties * 
showed an increase, under nonnal conditions, exceeding lo % during 
the ten years 1891-1901, the percentage of increase in 1871-1891 
being given for comparison. 

It win be observed that three of the home counties occur in the 
first four in the above list. It is interesti^ to note, in this connexion, 
that tbo increase of population diminisned steadily, in the three 
decades under notice, within the area covered by the administrative 
county of London, which is only the central part of urban London 
(compare the population table of the great urban districts, below). 
This was 17-44 % in 1871-1881,10-39011881-1891, and 7-301 1891- 
1901. This illustrates the constant tendency for the residential dis¬ 
tricts of a city to radiate away from its centre, which appears, though 
in a modified degree, in the case of all the great English cities. 

During the period 1891-1901 five English and five Welsh counties 
showed a decrease per cent in the population. The English counties 
were:— 



Decrease or Increase (-f). 

Decrease. 


1871-1881. 

1881-189:. 

1891-1901. 

Huntingdonsliire . 

8-29 

5 -.SI 

7-04 

Rutland. 

I’ 5.5 

3 - 7.1 

. 5-59 

Westmorland .... 

1-25 

-8 2-96 

2-73 

Oxfordshire .... 

■H -27 

■83-64 

1*70 

Herefordshire 

3-26 

4*02 

1-62 


The Welsh counties were Montgomeryshire, Cardiganshire, Flint- 
sliire, Merionethshire and Brecknockshire, the first-named showing 
II hM itA highe.st decrease, 5-08 %, in 1891-1901. Tht-se 
{/rsM ana counties are principally agricultural, and it is in agricul- 
. tnral districts elsewhere tliat the increase of pop,ulation is 
aiancn. in 1871-1881 a decrease was found in the 

case of fifteen counties in all, and in 1881-1891 in the case 
of thirteen, whereas in 1891-1901, although Radnorshire, which 
returned a decrease previously, now retiirnod an abnormal incre^c 
owing to the temporary employment of workmen on the construction 
of the liirminglwm waterworka the number fell to 10, and the 
average percentage also fell. Tlus suggested some tendency to 
return to a state of equilibrium as between urban and rural districts. 
This is in a measure borne out by the movement of population in the 
districts classed as purely rural in 1901. In these there was an 
increase per cent of 14-2 in 1811-1821, which fell off to 2-8 in 1841- 
1851. A decrease then set in and grew from 0-2 in 1851-1861 to 
0-67 in 1881.1891, but in 1891 1901 an increase, 1.95, was once 
more recorded. But the drain on the rural population continued 
heavy, for in the same purely rural area, which had a population in 
1901 of 1,330,319, the exce.ss of births over deaths was 150,437, 
but the actual increase of population was only 25492, leaving a heavy 
loss (9-6 %) to be accounted for by migration, the term used in this 
connexion m the general report ot the Census to include movement 
of population to any new locality, home or foreign. 

Housing .—The total area of England and Wales covered by urban 
districts (a term which coincides pretty nearly with that of towns, 
which beiu-s no technical meaning in England) was 3,848,987 acres, 
and contained a population of 25,058,355 in 1901, the increase in the 
decade 1891-1901 being 15-2 %. The number of inhabited houses in 
the whole country in 1901, namely 6,260,852, may be compared 
with the numbers in 1801 (1,575,923) and 1851 (3,278,039) ; it gives 
an average of 5-2 persons to each house. This average has decreased 
with some regularity from a maximum of 5-75 in 1821, but there is 
no certain evidence on which to affirm or deny that the average 
cubic capacity of dwelling-houses has been maintained. The urban 
population averaged 5-4 pereons to a house, but varied greatly in 
dincrent towns. Thus, an average below 4-4 is quoted for Rochdale, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Yarmouth, Bradford and Stockport, while 
the average for London was 7-93, and for Gateshead, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and South Shields, in the northern industrial district of the 
Tyne, and for Devonport, the average exceeded 8. The average 
of persons to a house in rural districts was 4-6. 

Vital Statistirs .—“ The increase or decrease of population is 
governed by two factors • (:) the balance between births and deaths, 
and (2i the balance between immigration and emigration.’' “ The 
following table is Uiercfore given to show (r) the percentage of 


Year. 

Percentage of 

Excess of Estimated 
over Enumerated 
Population. 

Increase by 
• Births. 

Decrease by 
Deaths. 

1851-1861 

3619 

23-58 

122,111 

1861-1871 

37'56 

23-98 

78,968 

1871-1881 

37 *^ 

22-80 

164,307 

1881-1891 

34-24 

20*27 

601,389 

1891-1901 

31-57 

19-18 

68,330 


' ’pro figures are for Registration Counties (see classification of 
Territorial Divisions, below). 

^ Census of Engbmd and Wales, 1901; General Report, p. 15. 


4*9 

increase by births and decrease by deaths in each decade from 1851, 
and (2) the difterence at the close of each decade ((.«. in the later year 
mentioned in each Une) between the population which would have 
follow^ upon the natural increase unweeted by migration and the 
population as actually enumerated. In the case of (2) the actual 
population has always been exceeded by the estimate based on 
natural increase, and this demonstrates an excess of emigration 
over immigration. 

The proportion of males to females is 1000 to 1068, this being a 
higher proportion of females than any recorded in the 19th century, 
during which the lowest proportion of females was 1036 in 1821, 
The proportion rose at each census from 1851. But on the other 
hand 1000 male children were bom against only 965 female, on an 
average in 1891-1901. This excess of male birtlu, Which is usual, 
has been ascertained to find its emiUibrium, tbrpugh a higher rate 
of infant mortality among the males, about the -tenth year of life, 
and is finally changed by perilous male occupations and other causes, 
including the stronger tendency of males to emigretiop. The pro¬ 
portion of females varies much in difTcront localities, being highest 
m such districts as London and the home counties, which are resi¬ 
dential, and in which, therefore, many domestic servants are enumer¬ 
ated ; and Somersetsliire, Bedlordshire and other seats of industries 
which especially occupy women {e.g. the straw-plaiting of the county 
last named). It is lowest, naturally, in the mining districts, as 
Glamorgan, Momnoutli, Durham, Northumberland ; but an ex¬ 
ception may be noted in tlie case of Cornwall, where a high proportion 
of females is attributed to the emigration of miners consequent upon 
the relative decrease in importance of the tin-mines. In tgoi tlie 
proportion of females to males in urban districts was 1086 to looo, 
and in rural districts loii to 1000. 

The proportion of married adults (aged twenty and upwards! 
was found to decrease from i88i to 1901, being 630 per thousand 


Urban Districts 0/ England and Wales with Population 
exceeding 80,000 (1901). 



Population. ] 

Increase 
per cent. 

1891. 

1901. 

London ’ . . • 


4,228,317 

4,5.36,541 

7-3 

Liverpool . . 


629,548 

684,9.58 

8-B 

Manchester . . 


505,368 

543,872 

7-6 

Birmingham . . 


478,113 

522,204 

9-2 

Leeds 


,367, 5°5 

428,968 

16-7 

Sheffield . 


324.243 

380,793 

17-4 

Bristol . . . 


289,280 

328,945 

13-7 i 

Bradford . . . 


265,728 

279,767 

5’3 1 

West Ham * . 


204,903 

267,358 

30-5 1 

HuU .... 


2 'X ),472 

240,259 

19-8 

Nottingham . . 


213,877 

239,743 

12*1 

Salforti . . . 


198,139 

220,937 

11-5 

1 Newcastle-upon-Tyne . 

186,300 

215.328 

15-6 

Leicester . 


174,624 

211,579 

21*2 

Portsmouth . 


159,278 

188,133 

l8-l 

Bolton . . . 


146,487 

168,215 

14-8 

Cardiff (Wales) . 


128,915 

164,333 

27-5 

Sunderland . . 


131,686 

146,077 

10*9 

Oldham . 


131.463 

*137,246 

4-4 

Croydon ■* 


102,695 

133,895 

30-4 

Blackburn 

* • 

120,064 

127,626 

6-3 

Brighton . 

• • 

115.873 

123478 

6-6 

Wifiesden * . 

• ■ 

61,265 

114,811 

87-4 

Rhondda (Wales) 

• • 

88,351 

113.735 

28-7 

Preston . . . 

• • 

107.573 

112,959 

5-0 

Norwich . 

• • 

TOO,970 

111,733 

10-7 

Birkenhead . 

• • 

99,8.57 

110,915 

II*I 

Gateshead 


85,692 

109,888 

28-2 

Plymouth 


88,931 

107,630 

21*0 

Derby . . . 


94.146 

105,912 

12-5 

Halifax . 

• • 

97,714 

104,936 

7-4 

Southampton 

• • 

82,126 

104,824 

27-6 

Toltenhain ■*. . 

• • 

71,343 

102,.541 

43-7 

Leyton ‘ . . . 

« • 

63,106 

98,912 

56-7 

South Shields 

• • 

78,391 

97.263 

24-1 

Burnley . . . 

• • 

87,016 

-97,043 

11-5 

East Ham ‘ . 

» • 

32,712 

96,018 

193-5 

Walthamstow ♦ . 

• • 

46,346 

9,5,131 

105-3 ^ 

Huddersfield 

• • 

95420 

05,047 

0-4 deer. 

Swansea (Wales) 

• • 

91,034 

94.537 

3-8 

Wolverhampton 


82,662 

94.187 

13-9 

Middleaborough . 

• • 

75.53* 

91,302 

20*9 

Northampton . 

• • 

75,07s 

87,021 

13-9 

WalsaU . . . 

• t 

71.789 

86,430 

20*4 

St Helens . . 

• ■ 

72,413 

84,410 

l6*6 

Rochdide . . 

* • 

76,161 

83,114 

9-1 


“ Administrative county. 

* These districts, administratively distinct, belong topographically 
to Greater Ixmdon. 
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ta the former and 604-5 In the latter year. The marriage-rate per 
thousand has ranged since 1841 from 14-2 in 1886 to 17-6 in 1873, 
and is evidently closely associated with the general pros^rity of the 
country, for in the latter year the value of the total imports and 
exports per head of the population of the United Kingdom was at its 
highest, and in the former year at its lowest. The five years 1895- 
1899 exhibited a remarkable sequence illustrative of this ;— 


Years. 

Marriage- 

Rate. 

■Value, 
Exports and 
Imports. 



i 8. d. 

189.3 

15-0 

17 19 3 

1896 

15'8 

18 14 I 

1897 

16-o 

18 14 3 

I8q8 

16-3 

19 0 5 

1899 

16-5 

20 I 8 


The marriage-rate declined, subsequently to the year last quoted in 
this table, to 15-6 in 1903. (O. J. K. H.) 

Religion .—In attempting to give a concise account of the 
religious conditions of England we are confronted from the 
outset with the absence of any trustworthy statistics. A 
religious census, such as is customary in other countries, has not 
been taken since 1851; nor is it probable that such a census 
would be any true indication of the actual religious beliefs of 
the population. Still less satisfactory, from this standpoint, 
is the attempt to compile statistics of religious belief from the 
registrar-general’s report on the number of marriages celebrated 
in the places of worship of the various denominations ; for among 
those who are practically attached to no religious body, and 
even some Nonconformists, a prejudice survives in favour of 
having their marriages celebrated and their funerals conducted 
by the clergy of the Established Church. Nor is the test of 
“ sittings ” provided by the various denominations, nor even 
the number of their communicants, a trustworthy test of the 
relative nuraljer of their adherents. In Wales, for instanee, 
the rivalry of the sects has multiplied chapel accommodation 
out of all proportion to the population; while everywhere it 
happens that churches, at one time crowded every Sunday, 
have been emptied by the shifting of population or other cau.scs. 
As for the test of communicancy, it is untrustworthy because 
the insistence on communion as the pledge of membership varies 
with the different denominations and even with different sections 
of opinion within those denominations.- Any statistics of this 
nature, then, however useful they may be a.s a general indication, 
must not be treated as conclusive. 

Whatever disputes there may be as to the relative strength 
of the various churches and sects, there can be no questioning 
the fact that the dominant religion in England is Protestant 
Christianity. Protestantism, indeed, since the Act of Settlement 
in 1689, has been of the essence of the Constitution, the sovereign 
forfeiting his or her crown ipso facto hy acknowledging '^e 
authority of the pope, by accepting ‘'the Romish religion,” 
or by marrying a Roman Catholic; and though of late years 
efforts have been made to modify or to abrogate this provision, 
the fact that such efforts have met with widespread opposition 
shows that it still represents the general attitude of the British 
nation. Protestantism, however, is a generic term which in 
England covers a great variety of opinions, and a large number 
of rival religious organizations. The state church, the Church 
of England as by law established, represents the tradition of a 
time when church and state were regarded as two 
CtoniAa/ divinely ordered organism. In law 

BagloBi. every subject of the state is also a member of the 
Established Church, and can lay claim to its minis¬ 
trations so long as he or she obeys the ecdesiastical law, which 
is also the law of the state. No Englishman, whatever his 
opinions, can be excommqnicated without due process of law. 
The Church of England is thus theoretically coextensive with 
the English nation, each unit of which is legally assumed to 
belong to it unless prbof be brought to the contrary. To state 
the theory is, however, to riskfiving an entirely false impression 
of tiie facts. In practice the Church of England is no longer 
regarded as coexten^ve with the state; nor is nonconformity 


any longer, as it once was, an offence against the law. Since 
the abolition of the Test Acts and the emancipation of the 
Catholics no Englishman has suffered any dvil disability owing 
to his religion'; and the progress of democracy has given to 
the great so-called “ FrM Churches ” a political 'power that 
rivals that of the Established Church. In the matter of the 
estimation of their relative strength the main grievance of the 
Nonconformists is that the law classes us members of the Church 
of England that enormous floating population which is roallv 
conscious of no ecclesia-stical allegiance at all. 

The Church of England, both in constitution and doctrine, 
represents in general the mean between Roman Catholicism on 
the one hand and the more advanced forms of Protestantism on 
the other (see Episcopacy). Though its doctrine was reformed 
in the i6th century and the spiritual supremacy of the pope 
was repudiated, the continuity of its organic life was not inter¬ 
rupted, and historically as well as legally it is the same church 
as tliat established before the Reformation. The ecclesiastical 
system is episcopal, the whole of England (including for this 
purpose Wales) being divided into two provinces, Canterbury 
and York, and 37 bishoprics (including the primatial sees of 
Canterbury and York). These again are subdivided into 14,080 
parishes (1901), the smallest ecclesiastical units, which are 
grouped for certain administrative purposes into 810 rural 
deaneries. The sovereign is by law the supreme governor of 
the church, both in things spiritual and temporal, and he has 
the right to nominate to vacant sees. In the case of sees of old 
foundation this is done by means of the conge d’ilirc {q.v.), in 
that of others by letters patent.^ The bishops hold their 
temporalities as baronies, for which they do homage in the 
ancient form, and are spiritual peers of parliament. Only s6, 
however, have the right to seats in the House of Lords, of whom 
five—viz. the two archbishops and the bishops of London, 
Durham and Winchester—always sit, the others taking their 
seats in order of seniority of consecration. Under the bishops 
the affairs of the dioceses are managed by archdeacons (q.v.) 
and rural deans (see Archpriest and Dean). The cathedral 
churches are governed by chapters consisting of a dean, canons 
and prebendaries (see Cathedral). The deaneries are in the 
gift of the crown, canonries and prebends sometimes in that of 
the crown, sometimes in that of the bishops. The parish elerg)’, 
with a few rare exceptions (when they are elected by the rate¬ 
payers), are appointed by patronage. The right of presentation 
to some 850Q benefices or “ livings ” is in the hands of private 
persons; the right is regarded in law as property and is, under 
certain restrictions for the avoidance of gross simony, saleable 
(see Advowson). The patronage of the remaining benefices 
belongs in the main to the crown, the bishops and cathedral 
chapters, the lord clianccllor, and the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

In spite of the fact that the Church of England is collective!)- 
one of the wealthiest in Christendom, a large proportion of the 
‘‘ livings ” are extremely poor. To understand this and other 
anomalies it is necessary to bear in mind that the church is not, 
like the established Protestant churches of Germany, an elabor¬ 
ately organized state department, nor is it a single corporation 
with power to regulate its internal polity. It is a conglomeration 
of corporations. Even the incumbent of a parish is in law a 
“ corporation sole,” bis benefice a freehold; and until the 
establishment in 1836, by act of parliament, of the Ecclesiastiral 
Commissioners (q.v.) nothing could be done to adjust the in¬ 
equalities in the emoluments of the clergy resulting from the 
natural rise and fall of the value of property in various part s of the 
country. Even more extraordinary is the effect of the singular 
constitution of the church on its discipline. An incumbent, once 
inducted, can only be disturbed by complicated and extremely 
costly processes of law; in effect, except in cases of gross 

* Certain great offices of state are closed to Roman ^tholics. 

’ The actual selection of the bishops is in practice in the hands 
of the prime minister for the time being. This formerly led to purely 
political appointments; 'but it is usual now to select clergymen 
approv^ by public opinion, 
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misconduct, he is only checked-^o far as ecclesiastical order is 
concerned—by his oath of canonical obedience to the “ godly ” 
monitions of his bishop; and, since these monitions are difficult 
and costly to enforce, while their “ godliness ” may be a matter 
of opinion, an incumbent is practical Uiimself the interpreter of 
the law as applied to the doctrine and ritual of his particular 
church. The result has been the development within the 
Established Church of a 
most startling diversity of 
doctrine and ritual practice, 
varying from what closely 
resembles that of the 
Church of Rome to the 
broadest Libcrali-sm and 
the extremest evangelical 
Protestantism. This broad 
comprehensiveness, which 
to outsiders looks like 
ecclesiastical anarchy, is the 
characteristic note of the 
Church of England; it may 
be, wid has been, defended 
as consonant with Chri.stian 
charity and suited to the 
genius of a people not remarkable for logical consistency ; but 
it makes it all the more difficult to say what the religion of 
Englishmen actually is, even within the English Church. 

The following is a list of the archicpiscopal and episcopal sees 
of England and Wales—the latter arranged in alphabetical 
order,--with date of their establishment and amount of 
emoluments:— 


Burnley (Manchester), Thetford, Ipswich (Norwich), Reading 
(Oxford), Leicester (Peterborough), Richmond, Knaresborough 
(Ripon), Colchester, Barking (St Albans), Swansea (St. David’s), 
Woolwich, Kingston-on-Thames (Southwark), Derby (South- 
well), St Germans (Truro). See also England, Chukch of ; 
Anglican Communion ; Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction ; Vest¬ 
ments ; Mass. 



Sittings. ■ 

Com¬ 

municants. 

Ministers 

(Pastoral). 

Txxxil 

Preachers. 

Sunday 

Scholars. 

Baptists *. 


1,421,742 

424,741 

2134 

5,748 

590,321 

Congregationalists (1907) 


1,801,447 

408,953 

3197 

5,663 

729,347 

98,258 

ITesbyterian Church of England “ . 


mfi 47 

85,755 

323 


Society of Friends .... 



17,442 



62,347 

Moravians. 


10,000 

2,999 

34 


4,542 

Wesleyan Methodists * . . . 


2,500,000 

i,oi7/>go 

620,350 

2658 

20,119 

15*963 

1 , 0 . 39,437 

Primitive Methodists ’ . . . 


205,407 

IlOI 

477,114 

United Methodist Church * 


738,840 

158,095 

833 

5,577 

315,993 

Wesleyan Reform Union . 


47,43.5 

8,717 

19 

508 

23,008 

28,387 

Independent Methodists . 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodist . 


33,000 

9,732 


375 


472,089 

185,935 

yoo 

361 

187,484 

Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion 
Reformed Episcopal Church . 


I 2,.347 

2,469 

26 


3,040 


6,000 

1,090 

28 

, . 

2,600 

4,196 

Free Church of England . 


8,140 

1,352 

24 






Year of 
Foundation. 

Annual 

Emoluments. 

Province of Canterbury— 

Canterbury (archbishopric) 



.597 

£15,000 

Bangor .... 



550 

4,200 

Bath and WeEs . 



11.39 

5,000 

Birmingham . 



1904 

3 ,. 50 o 

Bristol .... 



1897 1 

3,000 

Chichester 



1075 

4,200 

Ely. 



1109 

5,500 

Exeter .... 



1050 

4,200 

Gloucester 



I 54 r 

4,300 

Hereford .... 



076 

4,200 

I.ichiield .... 



669 

4,200 

Lincoln .... 



iof>7 

4,500 

Llandatt .... 



< 550 

4,200 

Izindon .... 



605 

10,000 

Norwich .... 



1094 

4,500 

Oxford .... 



1542 

5,000 

Poterlioroiigh . 



1541 

4,50a 

Rochester 



604 

3,800 

St -Lilians 



1877 

3,200 

St Asaph 



55 “ 

4,200 

St David's 



e- 550 

4,500 

Salisbury 



1075 

5,000 

Southwark 



1904 

3,000 

Southwell 



1884 

3,500 

Truro .... 



1876 

3,000 

Winchester 



c. 650 

6,500 

Worcester 



c. 680 

4,200 

Province of York— 

York (archbishopric) . 



625 

10,000 

Carlisle .... 



113.3 

4,500 

Chester .... 



1541 

4,200 

Durham .... 



995 

7,000 

Liverpool. 

Manchester . 



1880 

4,200 



1847 

4,200 

Newcastle 



1882 

3,500 

Ripon .... 



1836 

4,200 

Sodor and Man 



IIM 

1,500 

Wakefield 



1888 

3.000 

' Jlodem refoundation. 



The following are suffragan or assistant bishoprics (the names 
of the dioceses to which each belongs being given in brackets): 
Dover, Croydon (Canterbury), Beverley, Hull, Sheffield (York), 
Stepney, Islington, Kensington (London), Jarrow (Durham), 
Guildford, Southampton, Dorking (Winchester), Bairow-in- 
Fujness (Carlisle), Crediton (Exeter), Grantham (Lincoln), 


The number of “ denominations ” by whom buildings were 
certified for worship up to 1895 was 293 (see list in Whitaker's 
Almanack, 1886, p. 252), but in many instances such o<*er 
“ denominations ” consisted of two or three congrega- PntmOmat 
tions only, in some enses of a single congregation. The 
more important nonconformist churches are fully dealt 
with under their several headings. The above table, however, 
based on that in the Statesman's Year-Book for 1908, and giving 
the comparative statistics of the chief nonconformist churches, 
may be useful for purposes of comparison. It may be prefaced by 
stating that, according to returns made in 1905, the Church of 
England provided sitting accommodation in parish and other 
churches for 7,177,144 people; had an estimated number of 
2,053,455 communicants, 206,873 Sunday-school teachers, and 
2,538,240 Sunday scholars. There were 14,029 incumbents 
(rectors, vicars, and perpetual curates), 7500 curates, i.c. 
assistant cleigy, and some 4000 clergy on the non-active list. 

Besides the bodies enumerated in the table there are other 
churches concerning which similar statistics are lacking, but 
which, in several cases, have large numbers of adherents. The 
Unitarians are an important body with (1908) 350 ministers and 
345 places of worship. Most numei^ous, probably, are the 
adherents of the Salvation Army, which with a semi-military 
organization has in Great Britain alone over 60,000 officers, and 
" barracks,” i.e. preaching stations, in almost every town. The 
Brethren, generally known, from their place of origin, as the 
Plymouth Brethren, have “ rooms ” and adherents throughout 
England ; the Catholic Apostolic Church (“ Irvingites ”) have 
some 80 churches; the New Jerusalem Church (Sweclenborgians) 
had (1908) 75 “ societies the Christian Scientists, the Christa- 
delphians, the British Israelites and similar societies, such as the 
New and Latter House of Israel, the Seventh Day Baptists, 
deserve mention. The Latter Day Saints (Mormons) had (1908) 
82 churches in Great Britain. 

Roman Catholicism in England has shown a tendency to 
advance, especially among the upper and upper-middle classes. 
The published lists of “ converts ” are, however, 
no safe index to actual progress; for no equivalent gJSioJit*. 
statistics are available for “ leakage ” in the opposite 
direction. The membership of the Roman Catholic Church in 
England is estimated at about 2,200,000. But though the 

• In iqo6. 

- There are in addition some thousands of Pre.sbyterians un¬ 
connected witli the church, including members of the Church of 
Scotland. 

“ Great Britain and Ireland, igo6. 

* On September 17, 1907, the United Methodist Free Churches, 
the Methodist New Connexion, and the Bible Christians were united 
under the name of the United Methodist Church. 
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growth of the church relatively to the population has not been 
particularly startling, there can be no doubt that, since the 
restoration of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 1851, its general 
political and religious influence has enormously increased. A 
notable feature in this has been the great development of monastic 
institutions, due in large measure to the settlement in England of 
the congregations expelled from Prance. The Roman Catholic 
Church in England is organized in 1 s dioceses, which are united 
in a single province under the primacy of the archbishop of 
Westminster. In December 1907 there were 1736 Roman 
Catholic churches and stations, and the number of the clergy was 
returned at 3524 (see Roman Catholic Church). 

The Jews in Great Britain, chiefly found in London and other 
Jtwt. towns, number (1907) about 196,000 and have 

some 200 synagogues ; at the head of their organiza¬ 
tion is a chief Rabbi resident in London. 

Finally it may be mentioned that a small number of English¬ 
men, chiefly resident in Liverpool and London, have embraced 
Islam; they have a mosque at Liverpool. Various foreign 
churches which have numbers of adherents settled in England 
have also branch churches and organizations in the country, 
notably the Orthodox Eastern Church,—with a considerable 
number of adherents in London, Liverpool and Manchester,—the 
Lutheran, and the Armenian churches. (W. A. P., 

VIL Communications 

Roads .—^In England and Wales the high-roads, or roads on 
which wheeled vehicles can travel, are of two classes: (1) the 
main roads, or great arteries along which the main vehicular 
traffic of the country passes; and (2) ordinary highways, which 
are by-roads serving only local areas. The length of the main 
roads is about 22,000 m., and that of ordinary highways about 
96,000. The highways of England, the old coaching roads, arc 
among the best in the world, being generally of u beautiful 
smoothness and well maintained; they vary, naturally, in 
different districts, but in many even the local roads are superior 
to some main roads in other countries. The supersession of the 
stage coach by the railway took a vast amount of tmffic away 
from the main roads, but their proper maintenance did not 
materially suffer; and a larger accession of traffic took place 
subsequently on the development of the cycle and the motor- 
vehicle. 

'Fhc system of road-building by private enterprise, the under¬ 
takers being rewarded by tolls levied from vehicles, persons or 
animals using the roads, was established in England in 1663, 
when an act of Charles 11 . authorized the taking of such tolls 
at “ turnpikes ” in Hertfordshire and Cambridgeshire. A century 
later, in 1767, the authorization was extended over the whole 
kingdom by an act of Geoige III. In its fulness the system 
lasted just sixty years, for the first breach in it was made by an 
act of George IV., in 1827, by which the chief turnpikes in London 
were abolished. Further acts followed in the same direction, 
leading to the gradual extinction, by due compensation of the 
persons interest^, of the old system, the maintenance of the 
roads being vested in “ turnpike trusts and highway boards,” 
empowered to levy local rates. The last turnpike trust ceased 
to exist on the sth of November 1895, and the final accounts 
in connexion with its debt were closed in 1898-1899. Toll-gates 
are now met with only at certain bridges, where the right to levy 
tolls is statutory or by prescription. By the Local Government 
Act of 1888 the duty of maintaining main roads was imposed 
on the county councils, but these bodies were enabled to make 
arrangements with the respective highway authorities for their 
repair. Under the Local Government Act of 1894 the duties 
of all the highway authorities were transferred to the rural 
district councils on or before the 31st of March 1899. 

It was not until the close of the i8th century, when the 
period of road-building activity already indicated set in, that 
English roads were' redeemed, from an extraordinarily bad 
condition. The roads were-uttil then, as a rule, merely tracks, 
deeply worn by ages of traffic into the semblance of ditches, 
and, under adverse weather conditions, impassable. Travellers 


also had the risk of assault by robbers and highwaymen. As 
early as 1285 a law provided for the cutting down of trees and 
bushes on either side of highways, so as to deprive lawless men 
of cover. Instances of legislation as regards the upkeep of roads 
are recorded from time to time after this date, but (to take a 
single illustration) even in the middle of the i8th century the 
journey from the village, as it was then, of Paddington to London 
by stage occupied from 2J to 3 hours. But from 1784 to 1792 
upwards of 300 acts were passed dealing with the construction 
of new roads and bridges. 

Railways. —The history and development of railways in 
England, their birthplace, and in Ireland and Scotland, with 
illustrative statistics, are considered under the heading Unitkd 
K iNonoM. The following list indicates the year of foundation, 
termini, chief offices and geographical sphere of the chief railways 
of England and Wales. 

I. Railways with Termini in London. 

(a) Northern. 

Great Northern (1846).—^Teiininus and offices. King's Cross. Main 
line - Peterborough, Grantham, Newark, Doncaster; forming, with 
the North-Eastern and North British lines, the “ East Coast" route 
to Scotland. Serving ^so the West Riding of Yorkshire, Lincoln¬ 
shire, Nottingham and other towns of the midlands, and Manchester 
(by running jiowcrs over the Great Central metals). This company 
has so cxtcn.sivc a system of running powers over other railways, 
and of lines held jointly with other companies, that few of its more 
important express trains from London complete tlieir journeys 
entirely on the company’s own lines. 

Midland (1844, an amalgamation of the former North Midland, 
Midland Counties, Birmingham & Derby,and other linesl.-Terminus, 
St Pancras; offices. Derby. Main line—Bedford, Leicester, Sheffield, 
Leeds and Carlisle, affording the “ Midland ” route to Scotland, 
Serving also Nottin^am, Derby, and the principal towns of the 
midlands and West Riding, and Manchester. West and North line 
Irom Bristol, Gloucester and Birmingham to Leicester and Derby. 
Also an Irish section, the Belfast and Northern Counties system 
being acquired in 1903. Docks at Heysham, Lancashire; and 
steamship services to Belfast, &c. 

London *• North-iVestern (1846,80 amalgamation of the London 
& Birmingham, Grand Junction, and Mancliestcr & Birmingham 
lines).—Terminus and offices, Euston. Main line Rugby, Crewe, 
Warrington, I'reston, Carhsle; forming, with the Caledonian 
system, the " West (kiast" route to Scotland. Serves also Man¬ 
chester, Liverpool and all parts of the north-west, Nortli Wales, 
Birmingham and the neighbouring midland towns, and by joint¬ 
lines, the South Welsh coal-fields. Maintains docks at Garston on 
the Mersey, a steamship traific with Dublin and Creenore from 
Holyhead, and, jointly with the Lancashire & Yorksliire Company, 
a service tp Belfast, ftc., from Fleetwood. 

Great Central (1846; until 1897, when an extension to London 
was undertaken, called the Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire). - 
Terminus, Marylehonc; offices, Manchester. Main line Rugby, 
Nottingham, Leicester, Sheffield, Manchester. The former main 
line runs from Manchester and Sheffield cast to Retfor^ thence 
serving Grimsby and Hull, with branches to Lincoln, &c. The main 
line reached from London by joining the line of the Metropohtan 
railway near Ayle-slmry and following it to Harrow. Subsequently 
an alternative route out of London was constructed between Neasden 
and Northolt, wltere it joins another Unc, of the Great Western 
railway, irom Acton, and continues as a line held jointly by tbe 
two companies through Beaconsfield and High Wycombe. Here it 
absorbs the old Great Western line as far as Prince's Risborougli, 
and contmues thence to Grendon Underwood, effecting a junction 
with the original main line of the Great Central system. ‘This line 
was opened for passenger traffic in April 190O. The Great Central 
company owns docks at Grimsby. 

( h ) Eastern. 

Great hastern (1862).—Terminus and offices, Liverpool Street. 
Serving Essex, Suffolk, Cambridge.shire, Norfolk. Joint-line with 
Great Northern from Marcli to Lincoln and Doncaster. Passenger 
steamsliip services from Harwich to tlic Hook of Holland, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, &c. 

London, Tilbury Southend (1832).—Terminus and offices, 
Fenchurcb Street. Serving places on tlie Essex shore of the Thames 
estuary, terminating at Shoeburyncss. 

(c) Western. 

Great IVeslern (1835, Ixmdon to Bristol).—Terminus and offices, 
Paddington. Main line—Reading, Didcot, Swindon, Bath, Bristol, 
Taunton, Exeter, Plymouth, Penzance. Numerous additional main 
lines—Reading to Newbury, Weymouth and the west, a new line 
opened in 1006 between Castle Cary and Langport ofiocting a great 
reduction in mileage between London and Exeter and places beyond ; 
Didcot, Oxford, Birmingham, Shrewsbury, Chester with connexions 
northward, and to North Wales ; Oxford to Worcester, and Swindon 
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to Gloucester and the west of England; South Welsh system 
(through route from London via Wootton Bassett or via Bristol, 
and the Severn tunnel), Newport, CardiS, Swansea, Milford. Steam¬ 
ship services to the C&nnel Islands from Weymouth to Waterford, 
Ireland from Milford, and to Rosslsre, Ireland, from Fishguard, 
the route last named being opened in 1906. The line constructed 
jointly with tiro Great Central company (is detailed in the description 
above) was extended' in 1910 from Ashendon to Aynho, to form a 
short route to ^e great centres north of Oxford. 

London 6> South-Wtsttrn {1839, inoorpomting the London & 
Southampton railway of. t833).—Terminus and offices, Waterloo. 
Main line—Woking, Basingstoke, Salisbury, Yeovil, Exeter, Ply¬ 
mouth ; Woking, Guildford and Portsmouth; Basingstoke, Win¬ 
chester, Southampton, Bournemouth, &c. Extensive cormcxions 
in Surrey, Hampshire and the south-west, as far as North Cornwall. 
This company owns the great docks at Southampton, and maintains 
passenger services from that port to the Channel Islands, Havre, St 
Malo and Cherbourg. 

(d) Southern. 

London, Brighton &■ South Coast (1846).—Termini, Victoria and 
London Bridge. Serving all the coast stations from Hostings to 
Portsmouth, with various lines in eastern Surrey and in Sussex. 
Maintains a service of passenger steamers between Newhaven and 
Dirope. 

South Eastern &■ Chatham (under a managing committee, 1899, 
of the South-Eastern company, 1836, and the Lrodon, Chatham & 
Dover company, 1853).—Termini—Victoria, Charing Cross, Holbom 
Viaduct, Cannon Street. Offices, London Bridge Station. Various 
lines chiefly in Kent. Steamship services between Folkestone and 
Boulogne, Dover and Calais, &c. 


2. Provincial Railways. 

The two most Important railway companies not possessing lines 
to London are the North-Eastern and the Lancashire & Yorkshire. 

North Eastern (1834, amalgamating a number of systems).— 
Oflnccs, York. Main line—Le^s, Normanton and York to Darling¬ 
ton, Durham, Newcastle and Bcrwick-on-Tweod. Connecting with 
the Great Northern between Doncaster and York, and with the 
North Itritish at Berwick, it forms part of the " East Coast " route 
to Scotland. Serving all ports and coast stations from Hull to 
Berwick, also Carlisle, &c. Owning extensive docks at Hull, Middles¬ 
brough, South Shields, the Hartlepools, Blyth, &c. 

Lancashire &■ Yorkshire (1847, an amalgamation of a number of 
local sptems).—Offices, Manchester. Main line—Manchester, Roch¬ 
dale, Tormordm, Wakefield and Normanton, with branches to 
Halifax, Bradford, Leeds, Huddersfield and other centres of the West 
Riding. Extensive system in south Lancashire, connecting Man¬ 
chester with Preston and Fleetwood (where the docks and steamship 
services to Ireland are worked jointly with the London & North- 
Western company), Southport, Liverpool, &c. 

Among further provincial systems there should be mentioned :— 

Cambrian. —Offices, Oswestry, Whitchurch, Oswestry, Welshpool 
to Barmoutli and Pwllheli, Aberystwyth, &c, 

Cheshire Lines, worked by a committee representative of the 
Great Central, Great Northern and Midland Companies, and affording 
important cotmexions between the lines of tliese systems and south 
Lancasliiro and Cheshire (Godley, Stockport, Warrington, Liverpool; 
Manchester and Liverjiool: Manchester and Liverpool to Southport; 
Godley and Manchester to Northwich and Chester, &c.). 

Furness. —Offices, Barrow-in-Fumess, Camforth, Barrow, White¬ 
haven, with branches to Coniston, Windermere (Lakeside), &c. 
Docks at Barrow. 

North Staffordshire. —Offices, Stokc-upon-Trent. Crewe and the 
Potteries, Macclesfield, &c., to Uttoxeter and Derby. 

Cross-Country Connexions. —While London is naturally the 
principal focal point of the English railway system, the develop¬ 
ment of through connexions between the cluef lines by way of the 
metropolis is very small. Some through trains are provided between 
tlie North-Western and tlio London, Brighton & South Coast lines 
via Willesden jtmetion, Addison Road and Clapham Junction; 
and a through connexion by way of Ludgate Hill has been arranged 
Iwtwcen main fine tminsof theSouth-Westem and theGreat Northern 
railways, but otherwise passengers travelling through London have 
generally to make their own way from one terminus to another. 
Certain cross-country routes, however, are provided to connect the 
systems of some of the companies, among which the following may 
be noticed. • 

(i) Through connexions with the continental services from 
Harwich, and with Yarmouth and other towns of the East coast, are 
providod from 'Yorkshire, Lancashire, &c., by way of the Great 
Northern and Great Eastern Joint line from Doncaster and Lincoln 
to March. 

(a) Through connexions between the systems of the South-Eastern 
& Chatham and the Great Western companies arc provided via 
Readi^. 

(3) Through connexions between the systems of the Great Central 
and the Great Western companies are provided by the line cormocting 
Woodford and Banbury. 

(4) Through connexions between the Midland and the South- 
Western sysitems are provided (a) by the Midland and South-Western 


Junction line connecting Cheltenham on the north-and-west line 
of the Midland with Andover Junction on tire South-Western line; 
and (fi) 1 ^ the Somerset & Dorset line, connecting the same lines 
between ^th, Templecombe and Bournemouth. 

(5) The line from Shrewsbury to Craven Arms and Hereford, 
giving connexion between the north and the south-west, and Wales, 
fa worked by the North-Western and Great Western companies. 

Inland Navigation. —The English system of inland navigatkm is 
confined principally to tire following districts: South Lancashire, 
the West Rid^ of Yorkshire, the Midlands, especially c—...—j 
about Birmingham, the Fen district and the Thames 
basin (especiaUy the lower part). All these districts are" 
interconnected. The condition of inland navigation, as a whole, 
is not satisfactory. The Fossdyke in Lincolnshire, connecting 
the river Trent at Torksey with the Withara near Lincoln, and 
now belonging to the Groat Northern and Great Eastern joint rail¬ 
ways, fa usually indicated as the earUest extant canal in England, 
inasmuch as it was constructed by the Romans for the purpose 
of drainage or water-supply, and must have been used tor navigation 
at an early period. But uie history of canal-building in England is 
usually dated from about tyfio, and from the construction, at the 
instance of Francis, Duke of Bridgewater, of the Bridgewater canal 
in South Lancashire, now belonging to the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company. The activity in canal-building which prevailed during 
the fa.ter years of the i8th century was, in a measure, an earlier 
counterpart of the first period of railway development, which, 
proceeding subsequently along systematised lines not applied to 
canal-construction, and providing obvious advantages in respect of 
speed, caused railways to withdraw much traffic from canals. Some 
canals and river navigations have consequently become derelict, 
or are only maintained with difliculty and in imperfect condition. 
The inlaua navigation system suffers from a want of uniformity 
in the size of locks, depth of water, width of chaimefa and other 
arrangements, so that direct intercommunication between one canal 
and another fa often impossible in consequence; moreover, although 
the canafa, like railways, are owned by many separate bodies, 
hardly any provision has been made, as it has in the case of railways, 
for such facilities as the working of through traffic over various 
systems at an inclusive charge. La.stly, the railway companies 
themselves have acquired control of about 30 % of the total mileage 
of canals in England and Wales, and in many cases this has had a 
prejudicial effect on the prosperity of canals. Notwithstanding 
these disabilities, there has been in modem times a new development 
in the trade of some canals, bom of a realization that lor certain 
classes of goods water-transport is cheaper than the swifter rail- 
transport. Vai'ious proposals have been made for the establishment 
of a single control over all inland waterways. 

The lower or estuarine courses of some of the English rivers as the 
Thames, Tyne, Humber, Mersey and Bristol Avon, are among the 
most important waterways in tlie world, as giving access for sea¬ 
borne tralfic to great ports. From the Mersey the Manchester Sliip 
Canal runs to Manchester. The manufacturing districts of South 
Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire are traversed and 
connected by several canals following transverse valleys of the 
Pennine Chain. The main line of the Aire and Calder navigation 
runs from Goole by Caslleford to Leeds, whence the Leeds and 
Liverpool canal, running by Burnley and Blackburn, completes 
the connexion between the llumlrer aiql the Mersey. Other canals 
arc numerous, among which may be mentioned the Sheffield and 
South Yorkshire, connecting Sheffield with the Trent. The Trent 
itself affords an extensive navigation, from which, at Derwent 
mouth, the Trent and Mersey Canal runs near Burton and Stafford, 
and through the Potteries, to the Bridgewater Canal and so to the 
Mersey. This canal is owned by the North Staffordshire railway 
company. The river Weaver, a tributary of the Mersey, affords a 
waterway of importance to the salt-producing towns of Cheshire. 
The system of the Shropshire Union railways and canal company, 
which is connected by lease with the London & North-Western 
railway company, carries considerable traffic, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Ellesmere Port. In the Block Country and 
neighbourhood the numerous ramifications of the Birmingham 
Canal navigations bear a large mineral traffic. This system fa 
connected with the rivers Severn and Trent and the canal system 
of the country at large, and fa controlled by the London & North- 
Western company. The principal line of navigation from the 
Thames northward to the midiands is that of the Grand Junction, 
which runs from Brentford, fa cormected through Londoit with the 
port of London by the Regent's Canal, and follows closely the main 
line of the North-Western railway. It connects with toe Oxford 
Canal at Braunston in Nortliamptonshire, and through this with 
canals to Birmingham and the midlands, and continues to l,eir.ester. 
Both the Severn up to Stourport and the Thames \ip to Oxford have 
a fair tralfic, hut the Thames and Severn Canal is not much used: 
There is some traffic on the navigable drainage cuts and rivers of the 
Fens, but beyond these, in a broad consideration of the waterways 
of England from the point of view of their commercial importance, 
it is unnecessary to go. 

See H. R. De Salfa, Bradshaw's Canals and Navigable Rivers of 
England and Wales (London, 1904); Report of Royal Commission on 
Canafa (Ixmdon, 1909), 
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Oversea Communications .—The chief ports lor continental passenger 
traffic are as follows;— 

Harwich to Amsterdain, Antwerp, Hamburg, Hook of Holland, 
Rotterdam (Great Eastern tailway); to Copenhagen and Esbjerg 
(Royal Danish mail route). 

Queenborough to Flushing (Zeeland Steamship company). 

J)over to Calais (South-Eastern & Chatham railway); to Ostend 
(Belgian RoyaJ mail steamers). 

Folkestone to Boulogne (South-Eastern & Chatham railway). 

Newhaven to Dieppe (London, Brighton & South Coast railway). 

Southampton to Cherbourg, Havre, St Malo (South - We-stem 
railway). 

The chief ports for trans-Atlantic traffic arc Liverpool and South¬ 
ampton, and special trains are worked hi connexion with the steamers 
to and from London. The great development of harbour accom¬ 
modation at Dover early in the icth century brought trans-Atlantic 
traffic to tliis port also. Southampton and Liverpool are the two 
greatest English ports for all oceanic passenger traffic ; but I/indon 
has also a large traffic, both to European and to foreign ports. 
The passenger traffic to the Norwegian ports, always very heavy in 
summer, is carried on chiefly from Hull and Newcastle. 


Mil. Industries 


Agricultwe.—lTL the agricultural returns for Great Britain, 
issued annually by the government, the area of England (apart 
from Wales) has been divided into two sections, “ arable ” and 
"grass,” corresponding with a former division mto “com 
counties ” and “ grazing counties,” except that I.eicestershire 
is included not in the “ grass ” but in the “ arable ” section. 
Most of the eastern part of England is “ arable,” while the 
western and northern part is “ grass,” the boundary between 
the sections being the western limit of Hampshire, Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, 
and of the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

The division is thu.s as follows :— 


Crass Counties. Arable Counties. 

Northumberland. Yorkshire, East Riding. 

Cumberland. Lincolnshire. 

Durham. Nottingham. 

Yorkshire, North and West Ridings. Rutland. 

Westmorland. Huntingdonshire. 

Lancashire. Warwickshire. 


Cheshire. 

Derbyshire. 

Statiordshire. 

Shropshire. 

Worcestershire. 

Herefordshire. 

Monmouthshire. 

Gloucestershire. 

Wiltshire. 

Dorsetshire. 

Somersetshire. 

Devonshire. 

Cornwall. 


Leicestershire. 

Northamptonshire. 

Cambridgeshire. 

Norfolk. 

Suffolk. 

Bedfordshire. 

Buck inghamshire. 

Oxfordshire. 

Berkshire. 

Hampshire. 

Hertfordshire. 

Essex. 

Middlesex. 

Surrey. 

Kent. 

Sussex. 


The average area under cultivation of all the counties is about 
.76 of the whole area. The counties having the greatest area under 
cultivation (ranging up to about nine-tenths of the whole) may he 
taken to be—Leicesterehire, the East Riding of Yorkshire, Lincoln¬ 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Rutland, Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire 
and Cambridgesliire. Those with the smallest proportional cultivated 
area arc Westmorland, Middlesex, Northumberland, Surrey, Cumber¬ 
land, the North and West Ridings of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Durham 
and Cornwall. Geographical considerations govern these conditions 
to a very great extent; thus the counties first indicated lie almost 
entirely within the area of the low-lying and fertile Eastern Plain, 
while the smallest areas of cultivation arc found in the counties 
covering the Pennine hill-system, with its high-lying uncultivated 
moors. In the case of Cornwall ami Cumberland the physical 
conditions are similar to tliese ; but in that of Middlesex and Surrey 
the existence of large urban areas belonging or adjacent to London 
must be taken into account. These also affect the proportion of 
cultivated areas in the other home counties. The presence of a wide¬ 
spread urban population must also be remembered in the case of 
Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

The geographical distribution of the principal-siropa, &c., may 
now be followed. The grain crops grown in England consist almost 
Dtairtba . ®*®'fis‘vely of wheat, barley and oats. Lincolnshire, 
ttaaot Norfolk, Suffolk, Ess^, Cambridgeshire and the East 
croM. Riding of Yorksh^ are especially productive in all 
these; the North and West Ridingi^ of Yorkshire pro¬ 
duce a notable quantity of barley and oats ; and the oat-cro{» in 


the following counties deserve mention—Devonshire, Hampshire, 
Lancashire, Cumberland, Cornwall, Cheshire and Sussex. There is 
no county, however, in which the single crop of wheat or terley 
stands pre-eminently above others, and in the case of the upland 
counties of Cumberland, Westmorland and Derbyshire, the metro- 
politan county of Middlesex, and Monmouthshire, these crops are 
quite insignificant. In proportion to their area, the counties spwially 
productive of wheat arc Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Hertfom- 
shire, Bedfordshire and Essex ; and of barley, Norfolk, Suffolk and 
the East Riding of Yorkshire. In fruit-growing, Kent takes the 
first place, but a good quantity is grown in Cambridgeshire, Norfolk 
and Essex, in Worcestershire and other western counties, where, 
as in Herefordshire, Somerset and Devon, the apple is e.specially 
cultivated and cider is largely produced. Kent is again pre-eminent 
in the growth of hops ; indeed this practice and that of fruit-growing 
give the scenery of the county a strongly individual character. 
Hop-growing extends from Kent into the neighbouring parts of 
Sussex and Surrey, where, however, it is much less important; it 
is also practised to a considerable degree in a group of counties of 
the midlands and west—Herefordshire, Worcestershire, Gloucester¬ 
shire and Shropshire. Market-gardening is carried on most exten¬ 
sively on suitable lands in the neighbourhood of the great areas of 
urban population; thus the open land remaining in Middlesex is 
largely devoted to this industry. From the Channel and Scilly 
Islands, vejgetables, especially seasonable vegetables, and aUo flowers 
which, owing to the prouliar climatic conditions of these islands 
come early to perfection, are imported to the London market! 
Considering the crops not hitherto specified, it may be indicated 
that turnips and swedes form the chief green crops in most districts; 
potatoes, mangels, beans and peas arc also commonly grown! 
Beyond the tliive chief grain crops, only a little rye is grown. The 
cultivation of flax is almost extinct, hut it is practised in a few 
districts, such as the East and West Ridings of Yorkshire. 

The counties in which the greatest proportion of the land is 
devoted to permanent pasture may be judged roughly from the list 
of “ grass counties ” already given. Dcrbysliire, Leicester-, 
shire, the midland counties generally, and Somersetshire, * tock . 
have the highest proportion, and tlie eoimties of the East Anglian 
seaboard the lowest. But with lands thus classified heath, moor and 
hill pastures are not included ; and the greatest area of those are 
naturally found in the counties of the Pennines and the Lake District, 
especially in Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland and the 
North and West Ridings of Yorksliire. There is also plenty of hill- 
pasture in the soutli-western counties (from Hampsliire and Merk.shire 
westward), especially in Devonshire, Cornwall and Somersetshire, 
and also in Monmouthshire and along the Welsh marches, on the 
C.otteswold Hills, ifcc. In all these locaUtics sheep are extensively 
reared, e.specially in Northumberland, but on the other hand in 
Lincolnshire the numbers of sheep are roughly equal to those in the 
northern county. Other counties in which the numbers are especially 
large are Devonshire, Kent, Cumberland and the North and West 
Ridings of Yorkshire. Cattle arc reared in great numbers in Lincoln- 
.sliire, Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, Devonshire, 
Somersetshire and Cornwall; but the numbers of both cattle and 
bhtvp are in no English county (save Middlesex) to be regarded as 
insignificant. Pigs are bred most extensively in Suffolk, Norfolk 
and l^colnshire and in SomersetsMre. 

It is often asserted that the scenery of rural England is of its kind 
unrivalled. Except in open lands like the Fens, the pecuharly rich 
appearance of the country is due fo tlie ciosely-divided ^ 
fields with tlicir high, luxuriant hedges, and especially T”?"' 
to the profuse growth of trees. There is not, however, 
any largo continuous forested tract. Certain areas still bear the 
name of forest where there is now none ; the terra here possesses an 
historical significance, in many cases indicating former royal game- 
preserves. Great areas of England were once under forest. The 
clearing of land for agricultural purposes, the u.sc of wood for the 
prosecution of the industries of an increasing population, and other 
causes, have led to the gradual disforesting of large tracts. There are 
still, however, some .small well-defined woodland areas. The New 
Forest in Hampshire, the Forest of Dean in Gloucestershire, and 
Epping Forest, which is presen-ed as a public recreation-ground by 
the City of London, are the most notable instances. The counti^ 
comprising the greatest proportional amount of woodland fall into 
two distinct groups—Hampshire, Surrey, Susse.x and Kent, with 
Berkshire and Buckinghamshire; Monmouth, Herefordshire and 
Gloucestershire. Cambridgeshire, lying almost wholly within the 
area of the Fens, has the smallest proportional area of woodland ol 
any Enghsh county. 

The number of persons engaged in agriculture in England and 
Wales was found by the census of 1901 to be 1,192,167 ; the total 
shewing a steady decrease (r.g. from i,.'i.S2,38Q in t88i), which is 
especially marked in the case of females. But the decrease lies 
mainly in the number of agricultural labourers; the number of 
farmers is not notably affected, and the increasing substitution of 
machinery for manual labour must be taken into consideration. 
The average size of holdings in England may be taken approximately 
as (>() acres, the average in 1903 being 66-i, whereas in 1895 it 
was63'3. 

(See also the article Acriculture.) 
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and South Welsh districts ; the Great Western and the Tail Vale 
(South Welsh), With the Groat Central, Lancashire & Yorkshire and 
Great Northern systems. 

In the face of railway competition, several of the canals maintain 
a fair trafhe in coal, for which they are eminently suitable—the 
system of the Birminftham navit^tion, the Aire and Calder navigation 
of Yorkshire, and the Ijwds and Liverpool navigation have the largest 
shares in this trade. 

The richest iron-mining district in England and in the United 
Kingdom is the Cleveland district of the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

, It produces over two-fifths of the total amount of ore 

raised in the Kingdom, and not much less than one-half 
of that raised in England. The richness of the ore (about 30 % of 
metal) is by no moans so great as the red haematite ore found in 
Cumlwriand and north Lanca-shire (Furness district, &c.). Here the 
percentage is over jo, but the ore, though the richest found in the 
kingdom, is less plentiful, about 1^ million tons being raised in 1003 
as against more than si millions in Cleveland. There is also a con¬ 
siderable working of brown iton ore at various points in Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire and I-eicestorshire; with further workings of 
less importance in Staftordsliire and several other districts. The 
total amount of ore raised in England is about 12J million tons, 
but it is not so high, in some iron-fields, as formerly. Some of the 
lessor deposits have been worked out, and even in the rich Furness 
fields it has been found diflicult to pursue the ore. The import of 
ore (the bulk coming from Spain) has con-soquently increased, and the 
ports where the principal import trade is carried on are tliose which 
form the principal outlets of the iron-working districts of Cleveland 
and Furness, namely Middlesbrough and Barrow-in-Fiirness. 

The geographical distribution of the remaining more important 
English minerals may be passed in quicker review. Of the metals, 
the production of copper is a lapsing industry, confined to Cornwail. 
For the production of lead the principal counties are Derbs’shire, 
Durham and Stanhope, but tlie industry is not extensive, and is 
confined to a few places in each county. Quarrying for iimestone, 
clay and sandstone is general in most parts. For limestone the 
principal localities arc in Durham, Derby.shire and Yorkshire, while 
for chalk-quarrying Kent is pre-eminent among a group of south¬ 
eastern counties, including Hampshire, Sussex and Surrey, with 
Essex. Fireclay is largely raised from coal-mines, while, among 
special clays, there is a considerable production ot china and potter's 
clays in Cornwall, Devonshire and Dorsetshire. As regards igneous 
rocks, the Charnwood Fore.st quarries of Leice.stershire, and tliose of 
Cornwall, are particularly noted for their granite. Slate is worked 
in Cornwall and Devon, and also in Lancashire and Cumberland, 
where, in the Lake District, there are several large t|uarries. Salt, 
obtained principallv from lu inc but also as rock-.salt, is an important 
object of industry in Cheshire, the output from that county and 
Staffordsliire exceeding a million tons annually. In Worcestershiri', 
Durham and Yorkshire salt is also produced from brine. 

The total number ot persons in any way occupied in connexion 
with mines and quarries in England and Wales in igoi was S05,i85 ; 
Bie numlier being found to increase rapidly, as from 528,474 in 1881. 
Coal-mines alone occupied 643,654, and to development in this 
direction the total increase is chiefly due. The numlier of ironstone 
and other mines decreased in the period noticed from 55,907 to 
31,606. 

Manufacturing Industries .—There arc of course a great number 
ol important industries which have a general distribution 
throughout the country, being more or less fully developed here 
or there in accordance with the requirements of each locality. 
But in specifying the principal industries of any county, it is 
natural to consider those which have an influence more than 
local on its prosperity. In England, then, two broad classes 
of industry may be taken up for primary consideration—the 
textile and the metal. Long after textile and other industries 
had been flourishing in the leading states of the continent, in 
the Netherlands, Flanders and France, England remained, as a 
whole, an agricultural and pastoral countrt', content to expiort 
her riches in wool, and to import them again, greatly enhanced 
in value, as clothing. It is not to be undentood that there 
were no manufacturing industries whatever. Rough cloth, for 
example, was manufactured for home consumption. But from 
Norman times the introduction of foreign artisans, capable of 
establishing industries which should produce goods fit for 
distant sale, occupied the attention of successive rulers. Thus 
the plantation of Flemish weavers in East Anglia, especially 
at the towns of Worstead (to which is attributed the derivation 
of the term worsted) and Norwich, dates from the 12th century. 
The industry, changing locality, like many others, in sympathy 
with the clianges in modem cqpditions, has long been practically 
extinct in this district. Then, when religious persecution drove 
many of the industrial population of the west of Europe away 


from the homes of their birth, they liberally repaid English 
hospitality by establishing their own arts in the country, and 
teaching them to the inhabitants. Thus religious liberty formed 
part of the foundation of England’s industrial greatness. Then 
came the material agent, machinery propelled by steam. The 
invention of the steam engine, following quickly upon that of 
the carding machine, the spinning jenny, and other ingenious 
machinery employed in textile manufactures, gave an extra¬ 
ordinary impulse to their development, and, with them, that 
of kindred branches of industry. At the basis of all of them 
was England’s wealth in coal. The vast development of in¬ 
dustries in England during the 19th century may be further 
correlated with certain events in the general history of the time. 
Insular England was not affected by the disturbing influences 
of the Napoleonic period in any such degree as was continental 
Europe. Such conditions carried on the work of British inventors 
in helping to develop industries so strongly that manufacturers 
were able to lake full advantage of the opportunities offered by 
the American Civil War (in spite of the temporary disability it 
entailed upon the cotton industry) and by the Franco-German 
War. These wars tended to parsdyse industries in the countries 
affected, which were thus forced to English markets to buy 
manufactured commodities. That England, not possessing the 
raw material, became the seat of the cotton manufacture, was 
owing to the ingenuity of her inventors. It was not till the later 
part of the i8th century, when a scries of inventions, unparalleled 
m the annals of industry, followed each other in quick succession, 
that the cotton manufacture took real root in the country, 
gradually eclipsing that of other European nations, although 
a linen manufacture in Lancashire had acquired some prominence 
as carlj' as the i6th century. But though the superior excellence 
of their machinery enabled Englishmen to start in the race of 
competition, it was the discovery of the new motive power, 
drawn from coal, which made them win the race. In 1815 the 
total quantity of raw cotton imported into the United Kingdom 
was not more than 99 millions of pounds, which amount had 
increased to 152 millions of pounds in 1820. and rose further 
to 229 millions in 1825, so that there was considerably more than 
a doubling of the imports in ten years. 

Tlte geographical analysis of the cotton industry in England is 
simple. It belongs almost entirely to south Lancashire—to Man¬ 
chester and the great industriai towns in its neighbourhood. Textllee 
The mdustiy has extended into the adjacent parts of 
Cheshire, the West Riding of Yorksliire and Derliyshire. The 
immediate, neighbourhood of a coal-supply influenced the geo¬ 
graphical settlement of this industry, like others ; and the importance 
to the manufacture of a moist climate, such as is found on the western 
slope of the Pennines (in contradistinction to the eastern), roust also 
be considiu'cd. The excess of the demand of the factork'S over the 
supply of raw material has become a remarkable feature of the 
mdustry in inoilem times. 

The distribution of the woollen industries peculiarly illustrates 
the changes W'hich have taken place since the early establishment 
of manufacturing industries in England. It has been seen liow 
completely the industry Ims forsaken East Anglia. Similarly, this 
industry was of early importance along the line of the Cotteswold 
Hills, from Chipping Camden to Stroud and beyond, as also in some 
towns of Devonshire and Cornwall, but though it survives in the 
neighbourhood of Stroud, the importance of this district is far 
surpa.ssBd by that of the West Riding of Yorkshire, where the woollen 
industry stands pre-eminent among the many which, as already 
indicated, have concentrated there. As the cotton industry has 
in some degree extended from Lancashire into the West ^ding, .so 
has the woollen from the West Riding into a few Ijmcastrian towns, 
such as Rochdale. Among other textile industries attaching to 
definite localities may be mentioned the silk manufacture of eastern 
Staffordshire and Cheshire, as at Congleton and Macclesfield; and 
the hosiery and lace manufactures of Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire 
and Leicestershire. 

The metal-working industries also follow a geographical distribu 
tion, mainly governed by the incidence of the coal-fields, as well 
as by that of the chief districts for the production of 
iron-ore already indicated, such as the Cleveland and .marUmt 
Durham and the Furness districts. But the district most 
intimately connected with every branch of this industry, from 
engineering and the manufacture of tools, &c., to working in the 
precious metals, is the " Black Country ” and Birmingham district 
of Staffordsliire, Warwickshire and Worcestershire. Ap^ from tliis 
district, large quantities of iron and steel are produced in the manu¬ 
facturing areas of I.ancashirc and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
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and here, as in the Black Country, are found certain centres 
especially noted for the production of an individual class of goods, 
such as ShclUeld for its cutlery. There is, further, a large engineering 
industry in the I.nn(1un district; and important manufactures of 
agricultural implements arc found at many towns of East Anglia 
and in other agricultural localities. Birmingham and Coventry 
may bo specially mentioned as centres of the motor and cycle 
building industry. The e.stablishmcnt of their engineering and other 
workshops at certain centres by the great railway companies has 
important bearing on the concentration of urban population. For 
example, by this means the Ixmdon & North Western and the 
Great Western companies have created large towns in Crewe and 
Swindon respectively. 

Certain other important industries may be localised. Thus, the 
manufacture of china and pottery, although widespread, is primarily 
identified with Staffordshire, where an area comprising Stoke and a 
number of contiguous towns actually bears tlie name ol the Fotteries 
{g.v.). Derby has a similar fame, while the manufacture of glass, 
important in I..eeds and elsewhere in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and in the London district, centres peculiarly upon a single town in 
South Lancashire—St Helens. Finally, the bootmakers of North¬ 
amptonshire (at Wellingborough, Rnshden, &c.), and the straw- 
plaiters of Bedfordshire (at Luton and Dunstable), deserve mention 
among loealized industrial communities. 

Occu/ialions oj the People. -The occupations of the people 
may be so considered an to afford a conception of the relative 
extent of the industries already noticed, and their importance 
in relation to other occupations. The figures to be given are 
those of the census of 1901, and embrace males and females 
of JO years of age and upwards. The textile manufactures 
occupied a total of 994,668 persons, of which the coltort industry 
occupied 529,13:. A high proportion of female labour is char¬ 
acteristic of each branch of this industry, the number of females 
employed being about halt as many again as that of males 
(the proportion was 1-47 to i in 1901). The metal industries 
of every sort occupied 1,116,202 ; out of which those employed 
in engineering (including the building of all sorts of vehicles) 
numbered 741,316. Of the other broad classes of industry 
already indicated, the manufacture of boots and shoes occupied 
229,257, and the pottery and glass manufactures 90,193. For 
the rest, the numbers of persons occupied in agriculture has been 
quoted as 1,192,167 ; and of those occupied in mining as 805,185. 
Among occupations not already detailed, those of the male 
population include transport of every sort (1,094,30:), building 
and other works of construction (1,042,864), manufacture of 
articles of human consumption, lodging, &e. (774,291), commerce, 
banking, &c. (530,685), domestic seiv’ice, &c. (304,195), pro¬ 
fessional occupatioiw (3:1,618). The service of government in 
every branch occupied 171,687. Female workers were occupied 
to the number of 1,664,381 in domestic service generally. Tailor¬ 
ing and the textile clothing industries and trade generally 
occupied 602,881; teaching 172,873; nursing and other work 
in institutions 104,036; and the civil service, clerkships and 
similar occupations 82,635. 


IX. Territorial Divisions, &c. 

For various administrative and other purposes England and 
Wales have been divided, at different times from the Saocon 
period onwards, mto a series of divisions, whose boundaries have 


Kngland and Wales; Areas. 

County (ancient or geographical). 
Parliamentary J Division. 

i Borough. 

I" Administrative County. 

County Borough. 

Municipal Borough. 

Urban District (other than borough) 
Rural District. 

Civil Parish. 

> Poor Law Union. 

( Ckiunty Court Circuit. 

1 County Ckiurt District. 
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I Province. 

4 Diocese. 

I Pariah. 
f Diviaion. 

J County. 

I District. 

I Subdiatrict. 


Areas 


Administrative 
Areas ' 


Judicial Areas 

Ecclesiastical 

Areas 


Registration 

Areas 


Ipty 

(town) 


been adjusted as each purpose demanded, without much attempt 
to establish uniformity. Therefore, although the methods of 
local government are detailed below (Section X.), and other 
administrative arrangements are described under the various 
headings dealing with each subject, it is desirable to give here, for 
ease of reference and distinction, a schedule of the various areas 
into which England and Wales are divided. The areas here given, 
excepting the Poor Law Union, are those utilized in the Census 
Returns (see the General Report, 1901). 

The ancient counties were superseded for most practical 
purposes by the administrative counties created by the Local 
Government Act of 1888. The ancient division, however, 
besides being maintained in general speech and usage, forms 
the basis on which the system of distribution of parli^entary 
representation now in force was constructed. The Redistribu¬ 
tion of Seats Act 1885 made a new division of the country into 
county and borough constituencies. All the English counties, 
with the exception of Rutland, are divided into two or more 
constituencies, each returning one member, the number of 
English county parliamentary areas being 234. In Wales eight 
smaller or less populous counties form each one pariiamentary 
constituency, while the four larger are divided, the number of 
Welsh county parliamentary areas being 19. The number of 
county areas for parliamentary purposes in England and Wales is 
thus 253, and the total number of their representatives is the 
same. Outside the county constituencies are the parliamentary 
boroughs. Of these tliere are 135 in England, one of them, 
Monmouth district, being madeup of three contributory boroughs, 
while many are divided into several constituencies, the number of 
borough parliamentary areas in England being 205, of which 61 
arc in the metropolis. Of the. 205 borough constituencies, 184 
return each one member, and 21 return each two members, so 
that the total number of English borough members is 226. 
Besides the county and borough members there are in England 
five university members, namely, two for Oxford, two for 
Cambridge and one for London. In Wales there are 10 borough 
parliamentary areas, all of which, except Merthyr Tydfil and 
Swansea town division, consist of groups of several contributory 
boroughs. Each Welsh borough constituency returns one 
member, except Merthyr Tydfil, which returns two, so that there 
are eleven Welsh borough members. 

The administrative counties, created in 1888, number 62, each 
having a county council. They sometimes coincide in area with 
the ancient counties of the same name, but generally differ, in a 
greater or less degree, for the following rea-sons—^i) in some 
cases an ancient county comprises (approximately) two or more 
administrative counties, in the formation of which names ctf 
some ancient divisions were preserved, thus :— 

Ancient County, Administrative County, 

Cambridgeshire 

Hampshire 

Lincolnshire . 

Northamptonshire 

Suffolk . . 

Sussex 

Yorkshire 

The Scilly Islands, which form part of the ancient county of 
Cornwall, without being ranked as an admini^tive county, 
are provided with a county council and have separate administra¬ 
tion. (2) The administrative county of London has an area 
taken entirely from tlie counties of Middlesex, Kent and Surrey. 
(3) All boroughs which on June 1,1888, had a population of not 
less than 50,000, boroughs which were already counties having 
a population of not less than 20,000, and a few others, were formed 
into separate administrative areas, with the name of county 
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boroughs. Of these there were originally 61, but their number 
subsequently increased. (4) Provision was made by the act of 
1888 for including entirely within one administrative county 
each of such urban districts as were situated in more than one 
ancient county. 

The various urban and rural districts are described below 
(.Section X.). The Civil-Parish is defined (Poor Law Amendment 
Act 1866) as “ a place for which a separate poor-rate is or can be 
made.” but the parish council has local administrative functions 
beyond the administration of the poor law. The civil parish has 
become more or less divorced in relationship from the Ecclesi¬ 
astical Parish (a division which probably served in early times for 
administrative purposes also), owing to successive independent 
alterations in the boundaries of both (see Parish). Poor-law 
unions are groups of parishes for the local administration of the 
Poor Laws. Within the unions the local poor-law authorities are 
the Board oj Guardians, In rural districts the functions of these 
boards are, under the Local Government Act of 1894, performed 
by the district councils, and in other places their constitution is 
similar to that of the urban and district councils (see Poos Law). 

Registration districts are generally, but not invariably, co¬ 
extensive with unions of the same name. These districts are 
divided into .sub-districts, within which the births and deaths are 
registered by registrars appointed for that purpose. Registration 
tounties are groups of registration districts, and their boundaries 
differ more or less from those both of the ancient and the ad¬ 
ministrative counties. In England and Wales there are eleven 
registration divisions, consisting of groups of registration counties 
(see Registration). (O. J.R. ll.) 

X. Local Government 

The Reform Act of 1832 was the real starting-point for the 
overhauling of English local government. For centuries before, 
from the reign of Edward III., under a number of statutes and 
commissions, the administrative work in the counties had been in 
the hands of the country gentlemen and tlie clergy, acting as 
justices of the peace, and sitting in petty .ses.sions and quarter 
sessions. Each civil or “ poor law ” parish was governed by the 
vestry and the overseers of the poor, dating from the Poor Law of 
1601; the vestry, which dealt with general affairs, being presided 
over by the rector, and having the churchwardens as its chief 
officials. In 1782 Gilbert’s Act introduced the grouping of 
parishes for poor law purposes, and boards of guardians appointed 
by the justices of the peace. The municipal boroughs (246 in 
England and Wales in 1832) were governed by mayor, aldermen, 
councillors and a close body of burgesses or freemen, a narrow 
oligarchy. Reform began with the Poor Law Amendment Act of 
1834, grouping the parishes into Unions, making the boards of 
guardians mainly elective, and creating a central poor law board 
in London. The Municipal Corporations Act followed in 1835, 
giving all ratepayers the local franchise. And as a result of the 
failure of the Public Health Board established in 1848, the royal 
commission of 1869-1871 led to the establishment in 1871 of the 
Local Government Board as a central supervising body. Mean¬ 
while, the school boards resulting from the Education Act of 
1870 brought local government also into the educational system ; 
and the Public Health Act of 1875 put further duties on the local 
authorities. By 1888 a new state of chaos had grown up as the 
result of the multiplication of bodies, and the new Redistribution 
Act of 1885 paved the way for a further reorganization of local 
matters by the Local Government Act of 1888, followed by that of 
1894. In Ixmdon, which required separate treatment, a similar 
process had been going on. The Metropolis Management Act of 
185s established (outside the city) two classes of parishes—the 
first class with vestries of their own, the second class grouped 
under district hoards elected by the component vestries ; and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works (abolished in 1888), elected by the 
vestries and the district boards, was made the central authority. 

In 1867 the Metropolitan Asylums Board took over its 
work from the metropolitan^boards of guardians. See further 
Charity and Charities, Public Health, Education, Justice 
OF THE Peace, Vestry, &c. 


The system of local government now existing in England (see 
also the article Ixical Government) may be said to have been 
founded in 1888, when the Local Government Act of that year 
was passed. Since then the entire system of the government 
of districts and parishes ^as been reorganized with due regard 
to the preceding legislation. The largest area of local govern¬ 
ment is the county; next to that the sanitary district, urban 
or rural, including under this head municipal boroughs, all of 
which are urban districts. The parish is, speaking generally, 
the smallest area, though, as will hereafter be seen, part of a 
parish may be a separate area for certain purposes ; and there 
may be united districts or parishes for certain purposes. It will 
be convenient to follow this order in the present article. But 
before doing so, it should be pointed out that all local bodies 
in England are to some extent subject to the control of central 
authorities, such as the privy council, the home office, the Board 
of Agriculture, the Board of Trade, the Board of Education or 
the Local Government Board. 

The Administrative County.—Tlxt administrative county in¬ 
cludes all places within its area, with two important exceptions. 
The first of these consists of the county borough. rb» county 
The second is the quarter sessions borough, which 
forms part of the county for certain specified purposes county 
only. But the county includes all other places, such 
as liberties and franchises, which liefore 1888 were exempt from 
contribution to county rate. For each administrative county 
a county council is elected For purposes of election the entire 
county is divided into divisions corresponding to the wards 
of a municipal borough, and one councillor is elected for each 
electoral division. 

The electors are the county electors, i.e. in a Iwrough the 
persons enrolled as burgesses, and in the rest of the county the 
persons who are registered as county electors, i.e. 
those persons who possess in a county the same 
qualification as burgesses must have in a borough, dtctionc. 
and are registered. 

The qualification of a burgess or county elector is substantially 
the occupation of rated property within the borough or county. 
re.sidence during a qualifying period of twelve months within the 
borough or county, and payment of rates for the qualifying property. 
A person so qualified Is entitled to be enrolled as a burgess, or 
registered as a county elector (ns the case may be), unless he is 
alien, has during the qualifying period received union or parochial 
relief or other sums, or is disentitled under some act of parliament 
such as the Corrupt Practices Act, the Felony Act, &e. The lists 
of burgesses and county electors are prepared annually by the 
overseers of each parish in the borough or county, and are revised 
by the revising barrister at Courts holden by him lor the purpose in 
September or October of each year. When revised they are sent to 
the town clerk of the borough, or to the clerk of the peace of the 
county, as the case may be, by whom they are printed. The lists 
are conclusive of the right to vote at an election, although on election 
petition involving a .scrutiny the vote of a person disqualified by 
law may be struck off, notwithstanding the inclusion of his name 
in a hst of voters. 

The qualification of a county councillor is similar to that reqiiired 
of a councillor in a municipal borough, with some modifications. 
A person may be qualified in any one of the following ways: viz. 
by being (1) enrolled as a county elector, and possessed of a property 
qualification consisting of the possession of real or personal property 
to the amount of £1000 in a county having four or more divisions, 
or of £^00 in any other county, or the being rated to the poor rate 
on an annual value of £30 in a county having four or more divisions, 
or of £15 in any other county ; (2) enrolled in the non-resident list, 
and possessed of the same property qualification (the non-resident 
list contains the names of persons who arc qualified for enrolment in 
all respects save residence in the county or within 7 m. thereof, and 
are actually re.sidcnt beyond the 7 m. and within is m.); (3) entitled 
to elect to the office of county councillor (for this qualification no 
property qualification is required, but the office of a councillor elected 
on this qualification only Is-comes vacant if for six mont hs he ceases 
to reside within the county); (4) a peer owning property in the 
county; (5) registered as a parliamentary voter in respect of the 
ownership of property in the county. Clerks in holy orders and 
ministers of religion arc not disqualified as they are for being borough 
councillors, but in other respects the persons to be 

elected for a county are the same as those disqualified to be elected 
for a borough. Such disqualifications include the holding of any 
office or place of profit under the council other than the office of 
chairman, and the being concerned or interested in any contract or 
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employment with, by or on behalf of the council. Women, other 
than married women, are eligible. 

County councillors are elected for a term of three years, and at 
the end of that time they retire together. The ordinary day of 
election is the 8th Msach, or some day between the ist and 8th 
March fixed by the council. Candidate8,are nominated in writing 
by a nomination paper signed by a proposer and seconder, and 
subscribed by eight other assenting county electors of the division ; 
and in the event of there being more valid nominations than vacancies 
a poll has to be taken in the manner prescribed by the Ballot Act 
187*. Corrupt and illegal practices at the election arc forbidden 
by a statute passed in the year 1894, which impose.s heavy penalties 
and disqualifications for the offences which it creates. These 
offences include not only treating, undue influence, bribery and 
personation, but certain others, of which the following are the chief. 
Payment on account of the conveyance of electors to or from the 
poU: payment for any committee room in excess of a prescribed 
number ; the incurring of expenses in and about the election beyond 
a certain maximum; employing, for the conveyance of electors 
to or from the poll, hackney carriages or carriages kept for hire; 
payments for bands, flags, cockades, &c. ; employing for payment 
persons at the election beyond the prescribed number ; printing and 
publishing bills, placards or posters which do not disclose the name 
and address of the printer or publisher ; using as committee rooms or 
for meetings any licensed premises, or any premises where food or 
drink is ordinarily sold for consumption on the premises, or any club 
premises where intoxicating liquor is supplied to members. In the 
event of an illegal practice, payment, employment or hiring, com¬ 
mitted or done inadvertently, relief may be given by the High Court, 
or by an election court, if the validity of the election is questioned 
on petition ; but unless such relief is given (and it will be observed 
that it cannot l>e given for a corrupt as distinguished from an illegal 
practice), an infringement of the act may void the election altogether. 
The validity ol the election may be questioned by election petition. 
Indeed, this is tlie only method when it is sought to set aside the 
election on any of the usual grounds, such as corrupt or illegal 
practices, or the diM]ualification of (he candidate at the date of 
election. Klection pietitions against county councillors and members 
ot other local bodies (borough councillors, urban and rural district 
councillors, members of school boards and boards ol guardians) are. 
clas.sed together as municipal election pctition.s, and arc heard in the 
•same way, by a commissioner who must be a barrister of not less 
than fifteen years' standing. The petition is tried in open court at 
some place within the county, the cxpeiuses of the court being pro¬ 
vided in the first instance by the Trea.sury, and repaid out of the 
county rates, except in so far as the court may order them to lie paid 
by either of the parties. 1 f a candidate is unseated a casual vacancy 
is created which has to be filled by a new election. A county 
councillor is required to accept office by making and subscribing a 
declaration in the prescrilied form that he will duly and faithfully 
perform the duties of the office, and that he possesses the necessary 
qualification. The declaration may be made at any time within 
three mouths after notice of election. If the councillor does not 
make it within that time, ho is liable to a fine the amount of which, 
if not determined by bye-law of the council, is £2;, in the case of an 
alderman or councillor, and in the case of the chairman. Exemp¬ 
tion may, however, be claimed on the ground of age, physical or 
mental incapacity, previous service, or payment of the fine within 
five years, or on the ground that the claimant was nominated without 
his consent. If during his term of office a member of the council 
becomes bankrupt, or compounds with his creditors, or is (except in 
case of illness) continuously absent from the county, being chairman 
for more tlian two months, or being alderman or councillor for more 
than six months, his office becomes vacant by declaration of the 
council. In the case of discpialification by absence, the same fines 
are payable as upon non-acceptance of office, and the same liability 
arises on resignation. Acting without making the declaration, or 
without being qualified at the time of making the declaration, or 
after ceasing to be qualified, or afler becoming disqualified, involves 
liability to a fine not exceeding ;i50, recoverable by action. 

The councillors who have been elected come into office on the 
8th March in the year of election. The first quarterly meeting of 
, the newly-elected council is held on the Kith or on such 
MJiraMo, ten days after the 8th us the county 

council may fix. The first business at that meeting is 
the election of the chairman, whose office corresponds to that of the 
mayor in a borough. Me is elected for the ensuing year, and holds 
office until his successor has accepted office. Thu chairman must 
be a fit person, elected by the council from their own body or from 
persons qualified to be councillors. He may receive such remunera¬ 
tion as the council think reasonable. He is by virtue of his office 
a justice of the peace for the county. Having elected the chair¬ 
man, the meeting proceeds to the election of aldermen, whose 
number is one-third of the number of councillors, except in London, 
where the number is one-sixth. An alderman must be a councillor 
or a person qualified to be a councillor. If a councillor is elected 
he vacates his office of councillor, and thus creates a casual vacancy 
in the council. In every third year one-half of the whole number 
of aldermen go out of office, and their places are filled by election, 
which is conducted by means of voting papers. It will be observed. 
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therefore, that while a county councillor holds office for three years, 
a county alderman holds office for six. The council may also appoint 
a vice-chairman who holds office during the term of office of the 
chairman; in London the council have power to appoint a paid 
deputy chairman. 

It may be convenient at this point to refer to the officers of the 
county council. Of these, the chief arc the clerk, the treasurer, 
and the surveyor. Before 1888 the clerk of the peace ntHctrm 
was appointed in a county by the custos rotulorum. 

He held .office for life during good conduct, and had power to act by 
a sufficient deputy. Under the act of 1888 existing clerks of the 
eace became , clerks of the councils of their counties, holding office 
y the same tenure as formerly, except in the county of London, 
where the offices wore separated. Thereafter a new appointment to 
the offices of clerk of the peace and clerk of the county council 
was to be made by the standing joint-committee; at whose pleasure 
he is to hold office. The same committee appoint the deputy- 
clerk, and fix the salaries of both officers. "The clerk of the peace 
was formerly paid by fees which were fixed by quarter sessions, 
but he is now generally, if not in every case, paid by salary, the fees 
received by him being paid into the county fund. The county council 
may also employ such other officers and servants as they may think 
necessary. 

Subject to a few special provisions in the Local Government Act 
of 1888, the business of the countji council is regulated by the pro¬ 
visions laid down in the Municipal Corporations Act _ , 
i88i, with regard to borough councils. There are four *' 

quarterly meetings in every year, the dates of which may be fixed 
by the council, with the exception of that which must lie held on 
the 16th March or some day within ten days after the 8th of March 
as already noticed when treating of elections. Meetings are con¬ 
vened by notices sent to members stating the time and place ot 
the meeting and the bu.siness to be transacted. The chairman, or 
in liis absence the vice-chairman, or in the absence of both an 
alderman or councillor appointed by the meeting, presides. All 
questions arc determined by the votes of the majority of thase 
resent and voting, and in ca.se of equality of votes the chairman 
as a casting vole. Minutes of the proceedings are taken, and if 
signed by the chairman at the same or fhe next meeting of the 
council are evidence of the proceedings. In all other respects the 
business of the council is regulated 1^ standing orders which the 
council are authorized to make. Very full power is given to appoint 
committees, which may be either general or special, and to them 
may be delegated, with or without restrictions or conditions, any 
of their powers or duties except that of raising money by rate or 
loan. Lower is also given to appoint joint-committees with other 
county councils in matters in which the two councils are jointly 
interested, but a joint-committee so appointed must not be con¬ 
founded with the standing joint-committee of the county council 
and the quarter sessions, which is a distinct statutory body and is 
elsewhere referred to. The finance committee is also a body with 
distinct duties. 

In order to appreciate some of the points relating to the finance 
of a county council, it is necessary to indicate the relations 
between an administrative county and the boroughs 
which arc locally situated within it. Jhe act of 1888 *****^^®^ 
created a new division of boroughs into three classes ; 
of these the first is the county borough. A certain 
number of boroughs which either had a population of not less 
than 50,000, or were counties of themselves, were made counties 
independent of the county council and free from the payment 
of county rate. In such boroughs the borough council have, 
in addition to their powers under the Municipal Corporations 
Art 1882, all the powers of a county council under the Local 
Government Act. They are independent of the county council, 
and their only relation is that in some instances they pay a 
contribution to the county, e.g. for the cost of assizes where 
there is no separate assize for the borough. The boroughs thus 
constituted county boroughs enumerated in the schedule to the 
Local Government Act 1888 numbered sixty-one, but additional 
ones are created from time to time. 

The larger quarter sessions boroughs, i.e. those which had, 
according to the census of 1881, a population exceeding 10,000, 
form part of the county, and are subject to the control of the 
county council, but only for certain special purposes. The 
reason for this is that while in counties the powers and duties 
under various acts were entrusted to the county authority, in 
boroughs they were exercised by the borough councils. In the 
class of boroughs now under consideration these powers and 
duties are retained by the borough council; the county council 
exercise no jurisdiction within the borough in respect of them, 
and the borough is not rated in respect of them to the county 
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rate. The acts referred to include those relating to the diseases 
of animalS; destructive insects, explosives, fish conservancy, 
gas meters, margarine, police, reformatory and industrial schools, 
riot (damages), sale of food and drugs, weights and measures. 
But for certain purposes these boroughs are part of the county 
and rateable to county rate, e.g. main roads, cost of assizes and 
sessions, and in certain cases pauper lunatics. The county 
councillors elected fur one of these boroughs may not vote on 
any matter involving expenditure on account of which the 
borough is not assessed to county rate. 

The third class of boroughs comprises those which have a 
separate court of quarter sessions, but had according to the 
census of i88i a population of less than 10,000. All such 
boroughs form part of the county for the purposes of pauper 
lunatics, analysts, reformatory and industrial schools, fish 
conservancy, explosives, and, of course, the purposes for which 
the larger quarter sessions boroughs also form part of the county, 
such as main roads, and are assessed to county rate accordingly. 
And in a borough, whether a quarter sessions borough or not, 
which had in 1881 a population of less than 10,000, all the powers 
which the borough council formerly possessed as to fwlice, 
analysts, disea.ses of animals, gas meters, and weights and 
measures cea.se and are transferred to the county council, the 
boroughs becoming in fact part of the area of the county for 
these purposes. 

It will be seen, therefore, that for some purposes, called in the 
act general county purposes, the entire county, including all 
boroughs other than county boroughs, is assessed to the county 
rate; while for others, called special county purposes, certain 
boroughs are now assessed. This explanation is necessary in 
order to appreciate what has now to be said about county finance. 
But before leaving the consideration of the area of the county 
it may be added that all liberties and franchises are now merged 
in the county and subject to the jurisdiction of the county 
council. 

The county council Is a body corporate with power to hold 
lands. Us revenues are derived from various sources which 
Fimtaet presently be mentioned, but all receipts have to 
be carried to the county fund, either to the general 
county account if applicable to general county purposes, or 
to the special county account if applicable to special county 
purposes. The county council niu)-, with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, borrow money on the security of the 
county fund or any of its revenues, for consolidating the debts 
of the county; purchasing land or buildings; any permanent 
work or. other thing, the cost of which ought to be spread over 
a term of years; making advances in aid of the emigration or 
colonization of inhabitants of the county ; and any purpose for 
which quarter sessions or the county council are authorized by 
any act to borrow. If, however, the total debt of the council 
will, with the amount proposed to be borrowed, exceed one- 
tenth of the annual rateable value of tlie properly in the county, 
the money cannot be Ixirrowed unless under a provisional order 
made by the Local Government Board and confirmed by parlia- 
' ment. The period for which a loan is made is fixed by the county 
council with the consent of the Local Government Board, but 
may not exceed thirty years, and the mode of repayment may 
be by equal yearly or half-yearly instalments of principal or of 
principal and interest combined, or by means of a sinking fund 
mvested and applied in accordance with the Local Government 
Acts. The loans authorized may be raised by debentures or 
annuity certificates under these acts, or by the issue of county 
stock, and in some coses by mortgage. 

The county council must appoint a finance committee for regu¬ 
lating and controlling the finance of the county, and the council 
cannot make any order for the payment of money out of the county 
fund save on the recommendation of that committee. Moreover, 
the order for payment of any sum must be made in pursuance of an 
order of the council signed by three members of the finance com¬ 
mittee present at the meeti^ of the council, and countersigned 
by the clerk. The lirder is direetR to the county treasurer, by whom 
authorised payment are then made. 

The accounts of.the receipts and expenditure of the county 
council are made up for the twelve months ending the 31st March 
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in each year, and are audited by a district auditor. The form in 
which the accounts must be made up is prescribed by the Local 
Government Board. The auditor is a district <auditor appointed 
by the Local Government Board under the District Auditors Act 
1870, and in respect of the audit the council is charged with a 
stamp duty, the amount of which depends on the total of the ex¬ 
penditure comprised in the financial statement. Before each audit 
the auditor gives notice of the time and place appointed, and the 
council publish the appointment by advertisement. A copy of 
the accounts has to be deposited for public infection for seven 
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authorities in aid of local taxation. Such grants repre-*“®''"“* “ 
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employment with, by or on behalf of the council. Women, other 
than married women, are eligible. 

County councillors are elected for a term of three years, and at 
the end of that time they retire together. The ordinary day of 
election is the 8th Msach, or some day between the ist and 8th 
March fixed by the council. Candidate8,are nominated in writing 
by a nomination paper signed by a proposer and seconder, and 
subscribed by eight other assenting county electors of the division ; 
and in the event of there being more valid nominations than vacancies 
a poll has to be taken in the manner prescribed by the Ballot Act 
187*. Corrupt and illegal practices at the election arc forbidden 
by a statute passed in the year 1894, which impose.s heavy penalties 
and disqualifications for the offences which it creates. These 
offences include not only treating, undue influence, bribery and 
personation, but certain others, of which the following are the chief. 
Payment on account of the conveyance of electors to or from the 
poU: payment for any committee room in excess of a prescribed 
number ; the incurring of expenses in and about the election beyond 
a certain maximum; employing, for the conveyance of electors 
to or from the poll, hackney carriages or carriages kept for hire; 
payments for bands, flags, cockades, &c. ; employing for payment 
persons at the election beyond the prescribed number ; printing and 
publishing bills, placards or posters which do not disclose the name 
and address of the printer or publisher ; using as committee rooms or 
for meetings any licensed premises, or any premises where food or 
drink is ordinarily sold for consumption on the premises, or any club 
premises where intoxicating liquor is supplied to members. In the 
event of an illegal practice, payment, employment or hiring, com¬ 
mitted or done inadvertently, relief may be given by the High Court, 
or by an election court, if the validity of the election is questioned 
on petition ; but unless such relief is given (and it will be observed 
that it cannot l>e given for a corrupt as distinguished from an illegal 
practice), an infringement of the act may void the election altogether. 
The validity ol the election may be questioned by election petition. 
Indeed, this is tlie only method when it is sought to set aside the 
election on any of the usual grounds, such as corrupt or illegal 
practices, or the diM]ualification of (he candidate at the date of 
election. Klection pietitions against county councillors and members 
ot other local bodies (borough councillors, urban and rural district 
councillors, members of school boards and boards ol guardians) are. 
clas.sed together as municipal election pctition.s, and arc heard in the 
•same way, by a commissioner who must be a barrister of not less 
than fifteen years' standing. The petition is tried in open court at 
some place within the county, the cxpeiuses of the court being pro¬ 
vided in the first instance by the Trea.sury, and repaid out of the 
county rates, except in so far as the court may order them to lie paid 
by either of the parties. 1 f a candidate is unseated a casual vacancy 
is created which has to be filled by a new election. A county 
councillor is required to accept office by making and subscribing a 
declaration in the prescrilied form that he will duly and faithfully 
perform the duties of the office, and that he possesses the necessary 
qualification. The declaration may be made at any time within 
three mouths after notice of election. If the councillor does not 
make it within that time, ho is liable to a fine the amount of which, 
if not determined by bye-law of the council, is £2;, in the case of an 
alderman or councillor, and in the case of the chairman. Exemp¬ 
tion may, however, be claimed on the ground of age, physical or 
mental incapacity, previous service, or payment of the fine within 
five years, or on the ground that the claimant was nominated without 
his consent. If during his term of office a member of the council 
becomes bankrupt, or compounds with his creditors, or is (except in 
case of illness) continuously absent from the county, being chairman 
for more tlian two months, or being alderman or councillor for more 
than six months, his office becomes vacant by declaration of the 
council. In the case of discpialification by absence, the same fines 
are payable as upon non-acceptance of office, and the same liability 
arises on resignation. Acting without making the declaration, or 
without being qualified at the time of making the declaration, or 
after ceasing to be qualified, or afler becoming disqualified, involves 
liability to a fine not exceeding ;i50, recoverable by action. 

The councillors who have been elected come into office on the 
8th March in the year of election. The first quarterly meeting of 
, the newly-elected council is held on the Kith or on such 
MJiraMo, ten days after the 8th us the county 

council may fix. The first business at that meeting is 
the election of the chairman, whose office corresponds to that of the 
mayor in a borough. Me is elected for the ensuing year, and holds 
office until his successor has accepted office. Thu chairman must 
be a fit person, elected by the council from their own body or from 
persons qualified to be councillors. He may receive such remunera¬ 
tion as the council think reasonable. He is by virtue of his office 
a justice of the peace for the county. Having elected the chair¬ 
man, the meeting proceeds to the election of aldermen, whose 
number is one-third of the number of councillors, except in London, 
where the number is one-sixth. An alderman must be a councillor 
or a person qualified to be a councillor. If a councillor is elected 
he vacates his office of councillor, and thus creates a casual vacancy 
in the council. In every third year one-half of the whole number 
of aldermen go out of office, and their places are filled by election, 
which is conducted by means of voting papers. It will be observed. 
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therefore, that while a county councillor holds office for three years, 
a county alderman holds office for six. The council may also appoint 
a vice-chairman who holds office during the term of office of the 
chairman; in London the council have power to appoint a paid 
deputy chairman. 

It may be convenient at this point to refer to the officers of the 
county council. Of these, the chief arc the clerk, the treasurer, 
and the surveyor. Before 1888 the clerk of the peace ntHctrm 
was appointed in a county by the custos rotulorum. 

He held .office for life during good conduct, and had power to act by 
a sufficient deputy. Under the act of 1888 existing clerks of the 
eace became , clerks of the councils of their counties, holding office 
y the same tenure as formerly, except in the county of London, 
where the offices wore separated. Thereafter a new appointment to 
the offices of clerk of the peace and clerk of the county council 
was to be made by the standing joint-committee; at whose pleasure 
he is to hold office. The same committee appoint the deputy- 
clerk, and fix the salaries of both officers. "The clerk of the peace 
was formerly paid by fees which were fixed by quarter sessions, 
but he is now generally, if not in every case, paid by salary, the fees 
received by him being paid into the county fund. The county council 
may also employ such other officers and servants as they may think 
necessary. 

Subject to a few special provisions in the Local Government Act 
of 1888, the business of the countji council is regulated by the pro¬ 
visions laid down in the Municipal Corporations Act _ , 
i88i, with regard to borough councils. There are four *' 

quarterly meetings in every year, the dates of which may be fixed 
by the council, with the exception of that which must lie held on 
the 16th March or some day within ten days after the 8th of March 
as already noticed when treating of elections. Meetings are con¬ 
vened by notices sent to members stating the time and place ot 
the meeting and the bu.siness to be transacted. The chairman, or 
in liis absence the vice-chairman, or in the absence of both an 
alderman or councillor appointed by the meeting, presides. All 
questions arc determined by the votes of the majority of thase 
resent and voting, and in ca.se of equality of votes the chairman 
as a casting vole. Minutes of the proceedings are taken, and if 
signed by the chairman at the same or fhe next meeting of the 
council are evidence of the proceedings. In all other respects the 
business of the council is regulated 1^ standing orders which the 
council are authorized to make. Very full power is given to appoint 
committees, which may be either general or special, and to them 
may be delegated, with or without restrictions or conditions, any 
of their powers or duties except that of raising money by rate or 
loan. Lower is also given to appoint joint-committees with other 
county councils in matters in which the two councils are jointly 
interested, but a joint-committee so appointed must not be con¬ 
founded with the standing joint-committee of the county council 
and the quarter sessions, which is a distinct statutory body and is 
elsewhere referred to. The finance committee is also a body with 
distinct duties. 

In order to appreciate some of the points relating to the finance 
of a county council, it is necessary to indicate the relations 
between an administrative county and the boroughs 
which arc locally situated within it. Jhe act of 1888 *****^^®^ 
created a new division of boroughs into three classes ; 
of these the first is the county borough. A certain 
number of boroughs which either had a population of not less 
than 50,000, or were counties of themselves, were made counties 
independent of the county council and free from the payment 
of county rate. In such boroughs the borough council have, 
in addition to their powers under the Municipal Corporations 
Art 1882, all the powers of a county council under the Local 
Government Act. They are independent of the county council, 
and their only relation is that in some instances they pay a 
contribution to the county, e.g. for the cost of assizes where 
there is no separate assize for the borough. The boroughs thus 
constituted county boroughs enumerated in the schedule to the 
Local Government Act 1888 numbered sixty-one, but additional 
ones are created from time to time. 

The larger quarter sessions boroughs, i.e. those which had, 
according to the census of 1881, a population exceeding 10,000, 
form part of the county, and are subject to the control of the 
county council, but only for certain special purposes. The 
reason for this is that while in counties the powers and duties 
under various acts were entrusted to the county authority, in 
boroughs they were exercised by the borough councils. In the 
class of boroughs now under consideration these powers and 
duties are retained by the borough council; the county council 
exercise no jurisdiction within the borough in respect of them, 
and the borough is not rated in respect of them to the county 
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employment with, by or on behalf of the council. Women, other 
than married women, are eligible. 
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and in the event of there being more valid nominations than vacancies 
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187*. Corrupt and illegal practices at the election arc forbidden 
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and disqualifications for the offences which it creates. These 
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personation, but certain others, of which the following are the chief. 
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vided in the first instance by the Trea.sury, and repaid out of the 
county rates, except in so far as the court may order them to lie paid 
by either of the parties. 1 f a candidate is unseated a casual vacancy 
is created which has to be filled by a new election. A county 
councillor is required to accept office by making and subscribing a 
declaration in the prescrilied form that he will duly and faithfully 
perform the duties of the office, and that he possesses the necessary 
qualification. The declaration may be made at any time within 
three mouths after notice of election. If the councillor does not 
make it within that time, ho is liable to a fine the amount of which, 
if not determined by bye-law of the council, is £2;, in the case of an 
alderman or councillor, and in the case of the chairman. Exemp¬ 
tion may, however, be claimed on the ground of age, physical or 
mental incapacity, previous service, or payment of the fine within 
five years, or on the ground that the claimant was nominated without 
his consent. If during his term of office a member of the council 
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a justice of the peace for the county. Having elected the chair¬ 
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in the council. In every third year one-half of the whole number 
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therefore, that while a county councillor holds office for three years, 
a county alderman holds office for six. The council may also appoint 
a vice-chairman who holds office during the term of office of the 
chairman; in London the council have power to appoint a paid 
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It may be convenient at this point to refer to the officers of the 
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and the surveyor. Before 1888 the clerk of the peace ntHctrm 
was appointed in a county by the custos rotulorum. 

He held .office for life during good conduct, and had power to act by 
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eace became , clerks of the councils of their counties, holding office 
y the same tenure as formerly, except in the county of London, 
where the offices wore separated. Thereafter a new appointment to 
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was to be made by the standing joint-committee; at whose pleasure 
he is to hold office. The same committee appoint the deputy- 
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necessary. 
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in liis absence the vice-chairman, or in the absence of both an 
alderman or councillor appointed by the meeting, presides. All 
questions arc determined by the votes of the majority of thase 
resent and voting, and in ca.se of equality of votes the chairman 
as a casting vole. Minutes of the proceedings are taken, and if 
signed by the chairman at the same or fhe next meeting of the 
council are evidence of the proceedings. In all other respects the 
business of the council is regulated 1^ standing orders which the 
council are authorized to make. Very full power is given to appoint 
committees, which may be either general or special, and to them 
may be delegated, with or without restrictions or conditions, any 
of their powers or duties except that of raising money by rate or 
loan. Lower is also given to appoint joint-committees with other 
county councils in matters in which the two councils are jointly 
interested, but a joint-committee so appointed must not be con¬ 
founded with the standing joint-committee of the county council 
and the quarter sessions, which is a distinct statutory body and is 
elsewhere referred to. The finance committee is also a body with 
distinct duties. 

In order to appreciate some of the points relating to the finance 
of a county council, it is necessary to indicate the relations 
between an administrative county and the boroughs 
which arc locally situated within it. Jhe act of 1888 *****^^®^ 
created a new division of boroughs into three classes ; 
of these the first is the county borough. A certain 
number of boroughs which either had a population of not less 
than 50,000, or were counties of themselves, were made counties 
independent of the county council and free from the payment 
of county rate. In such boroughs the borough council have, 
in addition to their powers under the Municipal Corporations 
Art 1882, all the powers of a county council under the Local 
Government Act. They are independent of the county council, 
and their only relation is that in some instances they pay a 
contribution to the county, e.g. for the cost of assizes where 
there is no separate assize for the borough. The boroughs thus 
constituted county boroughs enumerated in the schedule to the 
Local Government Act 1888 numbered sixty-one, but additional 
ones are created from time to time. 

The larger quarter sessions boroughs, i.e. those which had, 
according to the census of 1881, a population exceeding 10,000, 
form part of the county, and are subject to the control of the 
county council, but only for certain special purposes. The 
reason for this is that while in counties the powers and duties 
under various acts were entrusted to the county authority, in 
boroughs they were exercised by the borough councils. In the 
class of boroughs now under consideration these powers and 
duties are retained by the borough council; the county council 
exercise no jurisdiction within the borough in respect of them, 
and the borough is not rated in respect of them to the county 
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changes In the law relating to the maintenance of main roads. It 
declined tliat thereafter not only the half but the whole cost of 
maintenance should be borne by the counter. Provision is made 
for the control of main roads in urban districts being retained by 
the urban district council. In urban districts where such control 
has not been claimed, and in rural districts, the county council may 
either maintain the main roads themselves or allow or require the 
district councils to do so. The county council must in any case 
make a payment towards the costs incurred by the district council, 
and if any difierence arises as to the amount of it, it has to be settled 
by the Local Government Board. In Lancashire the cost of main 
toads falls upon tlie hundred, as distinguislied from the county at 
large, special provision being made to that effect. Special provision 
has also been made for the highways in the Isle of Wight and in 
South Wales, where the roads were formerly regulated by special 
acts, and not by the ordinary Highway Acts. 

The county council have the same power as a sanitary authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Rivers Pollution ITevention Acts in 
Ptvmn relation to so much of any stream as pa&ses through 
ao^ioB county. Under these acts a 

MBvtntloa authority is authorized to take proceedings to 

** "'icstrain interference with the due flow of a stream or the 

pollution of its waters by throwing into it the solid refuse of any 
manufactory or quarry, or any rubbish or cinders, or any other waste 
or any putrid solid matter, 'llicy may also t^e proceedings in 
respect of the pollution of a stream by any solid or liquid sewage 
matter. They have the same powers with respect to manufacturing 
and mining pollutions, subject to certain restrictions, one of which is 
that proceedings are not to lie taken without the consent of the Local 
Government Board. The county council may not only tliemsclves 
institute proceedings under the acta, but they may contribute to 
the co.sts of any prosecution under the acts in.stitiited by any oilier 
county or district council. The Local Government Board is further 
empowered by provtsional order to constitute a joint-committee 
representing liU the administralive counties through or by which a 
river passes, and confer on such committee all or any of the powers 
ol a sanitary authority under the acts. 

A county council has the same power of opposing bills in parlia¬ 
ment and of prosecuting or defending any legal proceedings necessary 
p .. for tlic promotion or protection of the interests of the 
aumtarv “I “ County as are conferred on the council 

Bad legal ® borough by the Borough Funds Act 1872, 

■"'ith this difference, that in order to enable them to oppose 
a bill in parliament at the cost of the county rate, it is not 
neceasary to obtain the consent of the owners and ratepayers within 
the county. The power thus conferred is limited to opposing bills. 
The council arc not authorized to promote any bill, and although 
they frequently do so, they incur the risk that if the bill should not 
pass the members of the council will be surcharged personally with 
the costs incurred if they attempt to charge them to the county rate. 
Of course if the bill passes, it usually contains a clause enabling the 
costs of promotion to be paid out of the county rate. It must not be 
supposed, however, that the county council have no power to 
institute or defend legal proceedings or oppose bilis save such as is 
expressly conferred upon them by the Local Government Act. In 
this respect they are in the .same position as all other local authorities, 
with respect to whom it has been laid down that they may without 
any express power in that behalf use the funds at their disposal for 
protecting themselves against any attack made upon their existence 
as a corporate body or upon any of their powers or privileges. 

The county council have also the same powers as a borough council 
of making by-laws lor the good government of the county and for 
Br-lawe suppression of nuisances not already punishable 
' under the general law. This power has been largely 
acted upon throughout England, and the courts of law have on 
^veral occasions decided that such by-laws should be benevolently 
interpreted, and that in matters which directly ari.se and concern 
the people of the county, who have the right to choose those whom 
they think best fitted to represent them, such representatives may 
be trusted to understand their own requirements. Such by-laws 
will therefore be upheld, unless it is clear that they are uncertain, 
repugnant to the general law of the land, or manifestly unreasonable. 
It may Ik! mentioned that, while by-laws relating to the good govern¬ 
ment of the county have to be confirmed by ttie secretary of state, 
those which relate to the suppression of nuisances have to be con¬ 
firmed by the Ijjcal Government Board. Such confirmation, how¬ 
ever, though necessary to enable the council to enforce them, does 
not itself confer upon them any validity in point of law. 

The county council liave power to appoint and pay one or more 
medical officers of health, who are not to hold any other appoint- 
Medlaal ™ private practice without the express 

written consent of the council. The council may make 
arrangements whereby any district council or councils 
may have the services of the county medical officer on payment of 
a. contribution towards his salary, and while such arrangement 
is in force the duty of 'the district council to appoint a medical 
officer is to be deemed to have befi satisfied. Every medical officer, 
whether of a county or district, must now be legally qualified for 
the practice of medicine, surgery and midwifery. Besides this, in 
the case of a county, or of any district or combination of districts of 


which the population exceeds jo,ooo, tile medical officer must also 
have a diploma in public health, unless he has during the three 
consecutive years before 1892 been medical officer of a district or 
combination having a population of more than 20,000, or has before 
the passing of the act been for three years a medical officer or inspector 
of the Local Government Board. 

The only other powers find duties of a county council arising 
under the Local Government Act itself which it is necessary to 
notice are those relating to alterations of local areas. „ 

It may be convenient here to state that certain altera- 
tions of areas can only be effected through the medium 
of the Local Government Board after local inquiry. 

These cases include the alteration of the boundary of any county or 
torough, the union of a county borough with a county, the union 
of any counties or boroughs or the division of any county, the 
making of a borough into a county borough. In these cases the 
order of the Local Government Board is provisional only, and must 
be confirmed by parliament. The powers of a county council to 
make orders for the alteration of local areas are as follows: When 
a county council is satisfied that a prima facie case is made out as 
respects any county district not a borough, or as respects any 
parish, for a proposal for all or any of the things hereafter mentioned, 
tliey may hold a local inquiry after giving such notice in the locality 
and to such public departments as may be pre.scrihcd from time to 
time by the orders of the Local Government Board. The things 
referred to include the alteration of the boundary of the district 
or parish ; the division or union thereof with any other district or 
districts, parish or parishes ; the conversion of a rural district or part 
thereof into an urban district or vice versa. In these cases, after the 
local inquiry above referred to has been hold, the county council, 
being sati.sfied that the proposal is desirable, may make an order for 
the same accordingly. The order has to lie submitted to the Local 
Government Board, and that board must hold a local inquiry in 
order to determine whether the order should be confirmed or not, il 
the council of any district affected by it, or one-sixth of the total 
numl)er of electors in the district or parish to which it relates, petition 
against it. ' 1 ‘he Local Government Board have power to modify the 
terms ol the order whether it is petitioned against or not, but il 
there is no petition, they are bound to confirm, subject only to .such 
modifications. Very large powers are conferred upon county councils 
for the purjmse of giving lull effect to orders^ade by them under 
these provisions. A considerable extension "of the same powers 
was made by the Local Government .Act 1894, which practically 
r^uired every council to take into consideration the areas of sanitary 
districts and parishes within the entire administrative county, and 
to see that a parish did not extend into more than one sanitary- 
ffistricl: to provide for the division of a district which did extend 
into more than one district into separate parishes, so that for tiie 
future the parish should not be in more than one county district; 
and to provide for every parish and rural sanitary district being 
within one county. An enormous number of orders under the act ot 
1894 was made by county councils, and, speaking generally, it will 
now be found tliat no parish extends into more than one county or 
county district. Other powers and duties of the county council under 
the act of 1894 will be noticed hereafter. 

Of the statutes affecting county councils passed subsequc.it 
to 1888 mention need only be made of the chief. 

Previous to the Education Act igoz, county councils had certain 
optional powers under the Technical Instruction Acts to supply or 
aid the supply of technical or manual instruction. Their . 
duties in respect to education were, however, much® 
enlarged by the act of 1902. That act abolished the old school boards 
and school attendance committees, and substituted a single authority 
for all kinds of schools and for all kinds of education. The county 
council or the council of a county borough is now in every ca.se the 
local education authority, except that non-county boroughs witli a 
population of over 10,000, and urban districts with a population of 
over 20,000, may be the local education authorities for elementary 
education only, but they may relinquish their powers in favour of the 
county council. For higher education county councils and county 
boroughs ore the sole education authorities, except that non-county 
boroughs and urban councils are given a concurrent power of levying 
a rale for higher education not exceeding id. in the /. Under the 
act, an education committee must lie established by all authorities. 
The majority of the members of the committee arc appointed by 
the council, usually out of their own body, and the remainder are 
appointed by the council on the nomination or recommendation 
of other bodies. Some of the members of the committee must be 
women. All matters relating to the exercise of the powers of the 
education authority (except those of rating and borrowing) mu.st be 
referred to the committee, and before exercising any of their powers 
the council must (except in cases of emergency) receive and consider 
the report of the education committee with respect to the matter in 
question. As to higher education the local education authority must 
consider the educational needs of their area and take such steps as 
seem to them desirable, after consultation with the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, to supply or aid the supply of education other than elementary, 
and to promote the general co-ordination of all forms of education. 
For this purpose they are autiiorized to levy a rate not exceeding ad. 
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in the i, except with the conaeat of the Local Government Board. 
They must also devote to the same purpose the sums received by 
them in respect of the residue of the English share of the local 
taxation (customs and cxciselduties already referred to. See further 
Education and Technical education. 

Under the Midwives Act 1902, every council of a county or county 
borough is the local supervising authority over midwives within its 
MMwIvtM supervising authority is to 

exercise general supervision over all midwives practising 
williin their area in accordance with rules laid down in tlic act; 
to investigate charges of malpractices, negligence or misconduct on 
the part ol a midwife, and if a prima facie case be established, to 
report it to the Central Midwives Board ; to suspend a midwife 
from practice if necessary to prevent the spread of infection; to 
report to the central board the name of any midwife convicted of 
an offence; once a year (in January) to supply the central board 
with the names and addresses of all mid wives practising witliin 
their area and to keep a roll of the names, accessible at all reasonable 
times for public inspection; to report at once the death of any 
midwife or change in name and address. The local supervising 
authority may delegate their powers to a committee appointed by 
them, women being eligible to serve on it. A county council may 
delegate its powers under the act to a district council. 

I’art of the busine.ss transferred from quarter sessions to the 
council was that which related to pauper lunatics, but the whole 
LuaaUet of lunacy was consolidated by an act of the year 

1890, which again has been amended by a later act. The 
councils of all administrative counties and county boroughs and the 
councils of a few specified quarter sessions boroughs, which before 
i8yo were independent areas for purposes of the Lunacy Acts, are 
local authorities for the purpo.ses of the Lunacy Acts, and each of 
them is under an obligation to provide asylum accommodation lor 
pauper lunatics. This accommodation may be provided by one 
council or by a combination of two or more, and such council or 
combination may provide one or more asylums. The county council 
exercise their powers through a visiting committee, consisting of not 
less than seven members, or, in the case of a combination, of a number 
of members appointed liy each council in agreed proportions. In 
the ci^e of a combination the expenses are defrayed by the several 
councils in such proportion as they may agree upon, and the pro¬ 
portion may be lixc^ with reference to either the accommodation 
required by each couflcil or the population of the district. A county 
liorough may also, instead of providing an asylum of its own, contract 
with the visiting committee of any asylum to receive the pauper 
lunatics from the borough. Thrivate patients may be. accommodated 
in the asylums provided by a county council, and received upon terms 
fixed by the visiting committee. The expenses of lunatic asylums 
arc defrayed in the following manner; The guardians from whose 
union a lunatic is sent have to pay a fixed weekly sum, which may 
not exceed 14s. a week. A larger charge is made for lunatics received 
from unions outside the county, as these do not, ol course, contribute 
anytliing towards the provision or up-kcep of the asylum itself. 
In addition to the payments by guardians, there is a contribution 
of 4s. a week from " the exchequer contribution account " already 
mentioned, and the remaining expenses are defrayed out of the 
county rate. 

Under the Allotments Acts 1887 to 1907, it is the duty of a county 
council to ascertain the extent to which there is a demand for 
AIM- allotments in the urban districts and parishes in the county, 

mtatt. would be a demand if suitable land were available, and 
the extent to which it is reasonably practicable, having 
regard to the provisions of the acts, to satisfy any such demand, 
and to co-operate with authorities, associations or persons be.st 
qualified to assi.st, and to take such steps as may be necessary. The 
powers of the Local Government Board under the Allotments Acts 
were transferred by the act of 1907 to the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and by the same act the powers and duties ol rural district 
councils were transferred to parish councils. The county council 
under these acts has compulsory powers of purchase or hire if they 
are unable to acquire land by agreement and on reasonable terms. 
If an objection is made to an order for compulsory purchase or hire, 
the order will not be confirmed by the Board of Agriculture until 
after a local inquiry has been held. If the Board of Agriculture is 
satisfied, after holding a local inquiry, that a county council have 
failed to fulfil their obligations as to allotments, the board may 
transfer all and any of the powers of the county council to the SmaU 
Holdings Commissioners. 

By the Small Holdings and Allotments Act 1907, Small Holdings 
Commissioners are appointed by the Board of Agriculture to ascertain 
c_.if extent of the demand for small holdings, and confer 

ioUlBMM. county councils as to how best to provide them. 

Local authorities are required to furnish information and 
give assistance to the commissioners, who report to the board. 
If the board, after considering the report, consider it desirable, 
they require the county council concerned to prepare a scheme for 
the provision of small holdings; if the county council decline to 
prepare a scheme, the board may direct the commissioners to do so. 
A county council may also prepare a scheme on its own initiative. 
When a scheme has been confirmed, the county council must carry 
out the obligations imposed on it within a prescribed time; if ^ey 


make default the board may direct the commissioners to assume 
all the powers of the county council, and the county council must 
repay to the board the expenses the commissioners may incur. A 
county council may delegate, by arrangement, to the council of any 
borough or urban district in the county their powers in respect of 
the act. A small holding is defined by the act as one which exceeds 
1 acre, but must not exceed 50 acres or /jo annual value. Every 
county council must establish a small holdmgs and allotments com¬ 
mittee, to which must be referred all matters relating to the exercise 
and performance by the council of their powers and duties as to small 
holdmgs and allotments. 

Under the Illation Hospitals Acts 1893 Btid 1901, a county council 
may provide for the establishment of isolation hospitals for the 
reception of patients suffering from infectious diseases on „ ... 

the application of any local authority withm the county, 
or on the report of the medical officer of the county that hospital 
accommodation is necessary and has not been provided, or it may 
take over hospitals already provided by a local authority. The 
council by their order constitute a hospital district and form a com¬ 
mittee for its administration. The committee have power to purchase 
land, erect a hospital, provide all necessary appliances, and generally 
administer a hospital for the purposes above mentioned. 

The powers and duties of a county council under the Local Govern¬ 
ment Act 1894 are numerous and varied, and the chief of them arc 
mentioned hereafter in connexion with parish councils, p ^ 1 
I he county council may establish a parish council in a 
parish which has a population of less than 300, and may 
group small parishes under a common parish council; in every case 
they fix the number ot niemlicrs of the parish council. They may 
authorize the borrowing ol money by a parish council, and they may 
lend money to a parish council. They may hear complaints by a 
parish council that a district council has failed to provide suificient 
sewerage or water-supply, or has failed to enforce the provisions of 
the Pubhc Health Acts in their district, and on such complaint they 
may transfer to themselves and exercise the powers of the defaulting 
council, or they may appoint a person to perform those duties. 
They may make orders lor tlie custody and preservation of public 
books, writings, papers and documents belonging to a parish. They 
may divide a parish into wards lor purposes of elections or of parish 
meetings. They may authorize district councils to aid persons in 
maintaining rights of common. They may, on the petition of n 
district council, transfer to tlicmselves the powers of a district council 
who have refused or failed to take the necessary proceedings to 
assert public rights of way or protect roadside wastes. They may 
dispense with the disquaUfication of a parish or district councillor 
arising only by reason of his being a shareholder in a water company 
or similar company contracting with the council, and, as has above 
been stated, they have large powers of altering the boundaries of 
parishes. 

Among the powers and duties of quarter sessions transferred to 
county councils were those arising under the acts relating , 

to contagious diseases of animals. These acts were 
consoUdated and amended by a statute of 1894, and the *“'“*'*■, 
county council remain the local authority for the execution of that 
act in counties. 

Under the Light Railways Act tSofi a county council may be 
authorized by order of the hght railway commissioners to ,. 
construct and work or contract for the* construction or 
working of a light railway, lend money to a light railway 
company, or join any other council in these matters. 

Among other statutes conferrmg powers or imposing duties 
upon county councils, mention may be made of such acts as those 
relating to sea fisheries regulation, open spaces, police „ . 

superannuation, railway and canal traffic, shop hours, 
weights and measures, fertihzing and feeding stufls, wild 
birds’ protection, land transfer, locomotives on highways and the 
acquisition of small dwellings. Sufficient has been said to indicate 
that the legislature from time to time recognizes the important 
position of the county council as an administrative body, and is 
continually extending its functions. 

The Urban District.—k municipal borough is a place which has 
been incorporated by royal charter. In the year 1835 the 
Municipal Corporations Act was passed, which made 
provision for the constitution and government of atamieipmi 
certain boroughs which were enumerated in a schedule, bonugbi 
That act was from time to time amended, until in 1882 ■»< 
by an act of that year the whole of the earlier acts were 
repealed and consolidated. A few ancient corporations 
which were not enumerated in the .schedule to the act of 1835 
continued to exist after that year, but by an act of 1883 all of 
these, save such as should obtain charters before 1886, were 
atolished, the result being that all boroughs are now subject to 
the act of 1882. A place is still created a borough by royal 
charter on the petition of the inhabitants, and when that is done 
the provisions of the act of 1882 are applied to it by the charter 
itself. The charter also fixes the number of councillors, the 
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changes In the law relating to the maintenance of main roads. It 
declined tliat thereafter not only the half but the whole cost of 
maintenance should be borne by the counter. Provision is made 
for the control of main roads in urban districts being retained by 
the urban district council. In urban districts where such control 
has not been claimed, and in rural districts, the county council may 
either maintain the main roads themselves or allow or require the 
district councils to do so. The county council must in any case 
make a payment towards the costs incurred by the district council, 
and if any difierence arises as to the amount of it, it has to be settled 
by the Local Government Board. In Lancashire the cost of main 
toads falls upon tlie hundred, as distinguislied from the county at 
large, special provision being made to that effect. Special provision 
has also been made for the highways in the Isle of Wight and in 
South Wales, where the roads were formerly regulated by special 
acts, and not by the ordinary Highway Acts. 

The county council have the same power as a sanitary authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Rivers Pollution ITevention Acts in 
Ptvmn relation to so much of any stream as pa&ses through 
ao^ioB county. Under these acts a 

MBvtntloa authority is authorized to take proceedings to 

** "'icstrain interference with the due flow of a stream or the 

pollution of its waters by throwing into it the solid refuse of any 
manufactory or quarry, or any rubbish or cinders, or any other waste 
or any putrid solid matter, 'llicy may also t^e proceedings in 
respect of the pollution of a stream by any solid or liquid sewage 
matter. They have the same powers with respect to manufacturing 
and mining pollutions, subject to certain restrictions, one of which is 
that proceedings are not to lie taken without the consent of the Local 
Government Board. The county council may not only tliemsclves 
institute proceedings under the acta, but they may contribute to 
the co.sts of any prosecution under the acts in.stitiited by any oilier 
county or district council. The Local Government Board is further 
empowered by provtsional order to constitute a joint-committee 
representing liU the administralive counties through or by which a 
river passes, and confer on such committee all or any of the powers 
ol a sanitary authority under the acts. 

A county council has the same power of opposing bills in parlia¬ 
ment and of prosecuting or defending any legal proceedings necessary 
p .. for tlic promotion or protection of the interests of the 
aumtarv “I “ County as are conferred on the council 

Bad legal ® borough by the Borough Funds Act 1872, 

■"'ith this difference, that in order to enable them to oppose 
a bill in parliament at the cost of the county rate, it is not 
neceasary to obtain the consent of the owners and ratepayers within 
the county. The power thus conferred is limited to opposing bills. 
The council arc not authorized to promote any bill, and although 
they frequently do so, they incur the risk that if the bill should not 
pass the members of the council will be surcharged personally with 
the costs incurred if they attempt to charge them to the county rate. 
Of course if the bill passes, it usually contains a clause enabling the 
costs of promotion to be paid out of the county rate. It must not be 
supposed, however, that the county council have no power to 
institute or defend legal proceedings or oppose bilis save such as is 
expressly conferred upon them by the Local Government Act. In 
this respect they are in the .same position as all other local authorities, 
with respect to whom it has been laid down that they may without 
any express power in that behalf use the funds at their disposal for 
protecting themselves against any attack made upon their existence 
as a corporate body or upon any of their powers or privileges. 

The county council have also the same powers as a borough council 
of making by-laws lor the good government of the county and for 
Br-lawe suppression of nuisances not already punishable 
' under the general law. This power has been largely 
acted upon throughout England, and the courts of law have on 
^veral occasions decided that such by-laws should be benevolently 
interpreted, and that in matters which directly ari.se and concern 
the people of the county, who have the right to choose those whom 
they think best fitted to represent them, such representatives may 
be trusted to understand their own requirements. Such by-laws 
will therefore be upheld, unless it is clear that they are uncertain, 
repugnant to the general law of the land, or manifestly unreasonable. 
It may Ik! mentioned that, while by-laws relating to the good govern¬ 
ment of the county have to be confirmed by ttie secretary of state, 
those which relate to the suppression of nuisances have to be con¬ 
firmed by the Ijjcal Government Board. Such confirmation, how¬ 
ever, though necessary to enable the council to enforce them, does 
not itself confer upon them any validity in point of law. 

The county council liave power to appoint and pay one or more 
medical officers of health, who are not to hold any other appoint- 
Medlaal ™ private practice without the express 

written consent of the council. The council may make 
arrangements whereby any district council or councils 
may have the services of the county medical officer on payment of 
a. contribution towards his salary, and while such arrangement 
is in force the duty of 'the district council to appoint a medical 
officer is to be deemed to have befi satisfied. Every medical officer, 
whether of a county or district, must now be legally qualified for 
the practice of medicine, surgery and midwifery. Besides this, in 
the case of a county, or of any district or combination of districts of 


which the population exceeds jo,ooo, tile medical officer must also 
have a diploma in public health, unless he has during the three 
consecutive years before 1892 been medical officer of a district or 
combination having a population of more than 20,000, or has before 
the passing of the act been for three years a medical officer or inspector 
of the Local Government Board. 

The only other powers find duties of a county council arising 
under the Local Government Act itself which it is necessary to 
notice are those relating to alterations of local areas. „ 

It may be convenient here to state that certain altera- 
tions of areas can only be effected through the medium 
of the Local Government Board after local inquiry. 

These cases include the alteration of the boundary of any county or 
torough, the union of a county borough with a county, the union 
of any counties or boroughs or the division of any county, the 
making of a borough into a county borough. In these cases the 
order of the Local Government Board is provisional only, and must 
be confirmed by parliament. The powers of a county council to 
make orders for the alteration of local areas are as follows: When 
a county council is satisfied that a prima facie case is made out as 
respects any county district not a borough, or as respects any 
parish, for a proposal for all or any of the things hereafter mentioned, 
tliey may hold a local inquiry after giving such notice in the locality 
and to such public departments as may be pre.scrihcd from time to 
time by the orders of the Local Government Board. The things 
referred to include the alteration of the boundary of the district 
or parish ; the division or union thereof with any other district or 
districts, parish or parishes ; the conversion of a rural district or part 
thereof into an urban district or vice versa. In these cases, after the 
local inquiry above referred to has been hold, the county council, 
being sati.sfied that the proposal is desirable, may make an order for 
the same accordingly. The order has to lie submitted to the Local 
Government Board, and that board must hold a local inquiry in 
order to determine whether the order should be confirmed or not, il 
the council of any district affected by it, or one-sixth of the total 
numl)er of electors in the district or parish to which it relates, petition 
against it. ' 1 ‘he Local Government Board have power to modify the 
terms ol the order whether it is petitioned against or not, but il 
there is no petition, they are bound to confirm, subject only to .such 
modifications. Very large powers are conferred upon county councils 
for the purjmse of giving lull effect to orders^ade by them under 
these provisions. A considerable extension "of the same powers 
was made by the Local Government .Act 1894, which practically 
r^uired every council to take into consideration the areas of sanitary 
districts and parishes within the entire administrative county, and 
to see that a parish did not extend into more than one sanitary- 
ffistricl: to provide for the division of a district which did extend 
into more than one district into separate parishes, so that for tiie 
future the parish should not be in more than one county district; 
and to provide for every parish and rural sanitary district being 
within one county. An enormous number of orders under the act ot 
1894 was made by county councils, and, speaking generally, it will 
now be found tliat no parish extends into more than one county or 
county district. Other powers and duties of the county council under 
the act of 1894 will be noticed hereafter. 

Of the statutes affecting county councils passed subsequc.it 
to 1888 mention need only be made of the chief. 

Previous to the Education Act igoz, county councils had certain 
optional powers under the Technical Instruction Acts to supply or 
aid the supply of technical or manual instruction. Their . 
duties in respect to education were, however, much® 
enlarged by the act of 1902. That act abolished the old school boards 
and school attendance committees, and substituted a single authority 
for all kinds of schools and for all kinds of education. The county 
council or the council of a county borough is now in every ca.se the 
local education authority, except that non-county boroughs witli a 
population of over 10,000, and urban districts with a population of 
over 20,000, may be the local education authorities for elementary 
education only, but they may relinquish their powers in favour of the 
county council. For higher education county councils and county 
boroughs ore the sole education authorities, except that non-county 
boroughs and urban councils are given a concurrent power of levying 
a rale for higher education not exceeding id. in the /. Under the 
act, an education committee must lie established by all authorities. 
The majority of the members of the committee arc appointed by 
the council, usually out of their own body, and the remainder are 
appointed by the council on the nomination or recommendation 
of other bodies. Some of the members of the committee must be 
women. All matters relating to the exercise of the powers of the 
education authority (except those of rating and borrowing) mu.st be 
referred to the committee, and before exercising any of their powers 
the council must (except in cases of emergency) receive and consider 
the report of the education committee with respect to the matter in 
question. As to higher education the local education authority must 
consider the educational needs of their area and take such steps as 
seem to them desirable, after consultation with the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, to supply or aid the supply of education other than elementary, 
and to promote the general co-ordination of all forms of education. 
For this purpose they are autiiorized to levy a rate not exceeding ad. 
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separate police force. But for some time before that year ft had 
become the rule not to grant to any new borough with a population 
_ _ of less than 20,000 a separate police force. The suMect of 
police is separately treated in the Encycl^atdia Britan- 
nica, and it is not necessary to supplement what is there stated. 
Under an act of 1893 the borough police may, in addition to 
their ordinary duties, be employed to 'd i sc h a r ge the duties of a fire 
brigade. 

The powers and duties of a borough council in the Municipal 
Corporations Act do not arise or exist to any great extent under 
ntm*- ^ cases, those namely of county 

Metaod boroughs, the councils have the powers of county 
<a*tfistrf«rcounciis. In the quarter sessions boroughs other than 
eoamaii. county troughs they have some only of these powers. 
But in every case the council of the borough have the powers and 
duties of an urban district council, and, except where they 
derive their authority from local acts, it may be said that their 
principal powers and duties consist of those which they exercise or 
perform as an urban council. These will now be considered. _ 

Before the year 1848 there was not outside the municipal 
borouglis any system of district government in England. It is 
true that in some populous places which were not co^orate 
boroughs local acts of parliament had been passed appointing im¬ 
provement commissioners for the government of these places. In 
many boroughs similar acts had been obtained conferring various 
powers relating to sanitary matters, streets and highways and 
the like. But there was no general system, nor was there, save by 
special legislation, any means by which sanitary districts could be 
constituted. In the year 1848 the first Public Health Act was 
passed. It provided for the formation of local boards in boroughs 
and populous places, such places outside boroughs being termed 
local government districts. In boroughs the town council were 
generally appointed the local board for purposes of the act. 
it was not, however, until 1872 that a general system of sanitary 
districts was adopted. By the Public Health Act of that year the 
whole country was mapped out into urban and rural sanitary 
districts, and that system has been maintained until the present 
time, with some important changes introduced by the Public 
Health Acts 1875 to 1907, and the'Local Government Act 1894. 


Cotutltu - 
tlon 0/ 
dlMtrlct 
councIlM . 


The whole of England and Wales is divided into districts, which 
are either urban or rural. Urban districts include boroughs and 
places which were formerly under the jurisdiction of local 
boards or improvement commissioners. The power to 
constitute new urban districts is now conferred upon 
county councils, as already stated. There is a concurrent 
jiower iu the Local Government Board under the Public 
Health Act 1873, but that jiower is now rarely exercised, and new 
urban districts are in practice created only by orders of county 
councils made under tlie Local Government Act 1888, section 57. 
Rural districts were first created in 1872. Before that time there 
was practically no sanitary authority outside the urban district, for 
although the vestry of a parish had in some cases power to make 
sewers and had also some other sanitary powers, there was no 
authority for such a district as now corresponds to a rural district. 
There were, indeed, higliway boards and burial boards which had 
powers for special purjioses, but district authority in tlie sen.se in 
which it is now understood thetc was none. Before the year 1894 
the rural district consisted of the area of the poor-law union, ex¬ 
clusive of any urban district which might be within it, and the 
guardians of the poor were the rural sanitary authority. Since 
1894 this has lieen clianged. By the Local Government Act of 
that year the guardians ceased to be the rural sanitary authority. 
The union was preserved as the rural sanitary district, with this 
qualification, that if it extended into more than one county it was 
divided so that no rural district should extend into more than one 


county. Rural district councillors are elected for each parish in 
the rural district, and they become by virtue of their office guardians 
of the poor for the union comprising the district, so that there is 
now no election of guardians in a rural district. Guardians are 
still elected as such for urban districts, but the rural district council 
have ceased to be the same body as the guardians and are now 
wholly distinct. A district councillor, whether urban or rural, holds 
office for a term of three years. One-third of the whole council 
retire in each year, the annual elections being held in March, but 
there may be a simultaneous retirement of the whole council in 
every third year if the county council at the instance of the district 
council so order. Tbe qualincation and disqualification of district 
councillors, whether urban or rural, now depend upon the Local 
Government Act 1894. Property qualification is abollriied. Any 
person may be elected who is either a parochial elector of some 
parish witW the district or has during the whole of the twelve 
months preceding his election resided in the district, and no person 


is dlsqu^ifled by sex or marriage. The electors both in urban and 
rural districts are the body ewed the parochial electors. These 
are practically the persons whose names appear in the parliamentary 
register or in the local government register as being entitled to 
vote at elections for members of parliament or county or parish 
councillors as the case may be. The election takes place subject to 
rules made by the Local Government Board, these rules being 
l^cly founded upon adaptations of the Municipal Corporations Act 
1882. The election is by ballot on the same lines as those prescribed 
for a municipal election, and the Corrupt Practices Act, the pro¬ 
visions of which have been referred to when dealing with county 
councils, applies to the elections of district councils. The provisions 
with reference' to election petitions, the grounds upon which they 
may be presented and the procedure upon them, are the same in 
every respect as have already been mentioned when dealing with 
county councils. It may be convenient here to state that the Local 
Government Board has power to unite any number of 
districts or parts of districts into what is celled a united j/^^ers. 
district for certain special purposes such as water-supply, 
sewerage or the like. This is done by means of a provisional order 
made by the board and confirmed by parliament. In such a united 
district the governing body is a joint board constituted in manner 
provided by the order, and it has under the order such of the powers 
of a district council as are necessary for the purposes for which the 
united district is created. Thus a joint sewerage board would 
generally be invested by the order with all the powers of a district 
council relating to the provision and control of sewers and the 
disposal of sewage. It may also be convenient here to mention 
another special kind of district authority, that is, a 
port sanitary authority. It is also constituted by order ^ 
of the Local Government Board, and it may include one 
or more sanitary districts or parts of districts abutting 
upon a port. In this case also the authority consists of such members 
and is elected in such manner as the order determines, and it has 
such ol the powers of an ordinary district council as the order may 
confer upon it. These relate for the most part to nuisances and 
infectious disease, having special reference to ships. It has lieen 
thought convenient to deal here with district councils, whether 
urban or rural, together, but the poweri of the former 
are much more extensive than those of the latter, and 
as the consideration of the subject proceeds it will be 
necessary to indicate what powers and duties are con- 
ferred or imposed upon urban district councils only. 

It must be pointed out, however, that when the necessity 
arises for conferring upon a rural district council any of the powers 
exercisable only by an urban district council, that can be done by 
means of an order of the Local Government Board. The necessity 
for this provision arises because it sometimes happens that in a 
district otherwise rural there are some centres of population, hardly 
large enough to be constituted urban districts, which nevertheless 
require the same control as an urban district. 

A district council may from time to time make regulations with 
respect to summoning, notice, place, management and adjournment 
of their meetings, and generally with respect to the 
transaction and management of their business. Three 
members must be present to constitute a quorum. At the 
annual meeting, which is held as soon as convenient after 
the 15th April in each year, a chairman for the succeeding year has 
to be appointed. He presides at all meetings, and in his absence 
another member appointed by the meeting takes his place. Ques¬ 
tions are determined by the majority present and voting, tlie chair¬ 
man having the casting vote. Minutes are taken and, if signed at 
the meeting or the next ensuing meeting, arc made evidence. The 
otiicers of the council consist of a clerk, a medical ofiicer, a surveyor, 
one or more insmectors of nuisances and a treasurer. Of these all but 
the medical officer of health and inspectors of nuisances hold office 
at pleasure and receive such remuneration as the council may 
determine. If the urban district is a borough, the town cleik and 
borough trea.surer fulfil the same office for purposes 0/ the Pubhc 
Health Acts. The salaries of the medical officer of health and 
inspectors of nuisances are, as to one moiety thereof, paid out of the 
excliequcr contribution account " by the county council, if they are 
appointed in accordance with the requirements of the T^ical Govern¬ 
ment ^ard as to qualification, appointment, duties, salary and 
tenure of office. The orders of the Local Government Board as to 
these matters are set out in the Statutory Jtules and Orders, District 
councils may also employ such other officers and servants m may be 
necessary and proper for the fulfilment of their duties. Oflmers and 
servants arc prohibited from being concerned or interested m my 
bargain or contract made with their council, and from rccemng 
under cover of their office or employment any fee or reward whatso¬ 
ever other than their proper salaries, wages and allowances, under 
penalty of being rendered incapable of holding office under any 
district council, and of a pecuniary penalty of ^ 5 °. There are some 
exceptions to this provision somewhat similar to those already 
mentioned with respect to the disqualification of members of tec 
council It may be mentioned here that by an act, called the Pubhc 
Bodies’ Corrupt Practices Act 1889, severe penalties are imposed 
alike upon members and officers of public bodies for corruption m 
office. 
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A dintrict council may appoint committees consisting wholly or 
partly of members of their own body for the exercise of any powers 
which in their opinion can properly be exercised by 
such committees. Such committees do not, however, 
hold office beyond the next annual meeting of the council, 
and their acts must be submitted to the council lor their approval. 
If they arc appointed for any purposes of the I’ublic Health or 
Highway Acts, the council may authorize tliem to institute any 
proceedings or do any act which the council might have instituted 
or done, other than the raising of any loan or the making of any rate 
or contract. A rural district council may delegate their entire 
powers in any parish to a parocliial committee. Such committee 
may consist wholly of memwrs of their own body or of members of 
the parish council, or partly of members of both. Such a committee 
may be subject to any regulations and restrictions imposed upon it 
by the rural district council. 

In dealing with the powers and duties of district councils it will 
be convenient to treat of these first os they arise under the Public 
Health Acts, and afterwards as they arise under other 
statutes. In so far as such powers and duties arc common 
to urban and,f rural district councils alike they will lie 
referred to as appertaining to district councils. Wlieii 
reference is made to any power or duly of an urban council it is to 
be understood that the rural council have no .such power or duty 
unless conferred or impoiied upon them by order of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board. And it musi be borne in mind that in a borough the 
borough council is the urban district council. 


Public 

Hcalib 

ActM, 


The district council arc required to cause to be made such sewers as 
may be necessary for ollcctually draining their district. This duty 
Suwurmut "'“ 5 ' enforced by the I^al Government Board on 
complaint made to them that the council have failed in 
drulaaic performing it, and in the case of a rural district by the 
* ■ county council on complaint ol the parish council. All 
sewers, whether made by the council, by their predecessors, or bv 
private persons, vest in' the district council, that is to say, liecomi' 
their property, with some exceptions, of which the princijial is 
sewers made by a person for bis own profit. The owner or occupier 
of any premisi's i.s entitled as ol right to cause his drain to Ix' con¬ 
nected witli any sewer, on condition only of his giving notice and 
complying with the regulations of the council as to the mode in 
which the communication is to U' made, and subject to the control 
of any person appointed by the council to .superintend the work. 
Moreover, the owner or occupier of premises without the district 
has the same right, subject only to such terms and conditions as 
may be agreed or, in case of dispute, settled by justices or by arbitra¬ 
tion. If a bouse does not posae.ss a suflicieiit drain, the occupier 
may be required to provide one, and to cause it to di.scharge into 
a sewer if there is one within i oc It. of the house, otherwise into a 
cesspool, as the council may direct. In the case of new houses, these 
may not be built or occupied in an urban district without their being 
first provided with .sufficient drains as the council m .y require'; 
and ill an urban district it is forbidden to cau.se any building to be 
newly erected over a sewer without the consent of the council. For 
the purpose of sewage disposal a district council may construct any 
works and contract for the use or purchase or lea.se of any land, 
buildings, engines, materials or apparatus, and contract to siqiplv 
for n period not exceeding twenty-five years any person with .sewage. 
It may be pointed out here that these' expres.sions are defined by the 
act, the effect of the definitions being shortly that a drain is a 
conduit for the drainage of one builduig or of several within the same 
curtilage, while a sewer comprises every kind of drain except that 
which IS covered by the definition of a drain as aliove slated. The 
result has lieen that district councils frequently find themselves in 
the po.sition of being responsible for the repair and condition of 
drains which, by reason of having been laid for more than one liouse, 
are sewers vested in and repairable by them. An attempt was made 
to remedy this state of things by the PubUc Health Amendment 
Act i8qo, section ly, but the remedy so provided was very partial, 
and may be said to be confined to the case where two or more housei 
belonging to different owners are drained into a common drain laid 
under private land, and ultimately discharging into a sewer in a road 
or street. 

The district council are charged with the duty of enforcing the 
provision of proper sanitary accommodation (water-closets, privies, 
Sg^ltgfy ashpits, iSc.) lor all dwelling-houses, new or old, and 
for factories, and the maintenance of ,such conveniences 
tutloaler “ proper condition. The urban council have power to 
boam. provide and maintain and make provision for the regu¬ 
lation of urinals, water-closets, earth-closets, privies, 
ashpits and other similar conveniences for public accommodation. 
In the event of a complaint being made to a di.sti'ict council that any 
drain, closet, privy, ashpit or cesspool i.s a nuisance or injurious to 
health, the council may emjiower their surveyor to enter and examine 
the premises, and, if the complaint is well founded, they may require 
the owner to do the necessary works. The district council are not 
Ktmorul undertake the removal of house refuse from 

or the cleMsing of closets, privies, ashpits and 
cessjKmls. They rfi^, however, undertake these duties, 
and, if the Local Go'vemment Board require, they must do so. An 
urban council and a .'ural council, if invested with the requisite power 


by the Local Government Board, may, and when required by order 
of that board must, provide for the proper cleansing of streets, and 
may also provide for the proper watering of streets. Wlien they have 
undertaken, or are required to periorm these duties, a penalty is 
imposed upon them for neglect. If they do not undertake these 
duties, they may make by-laws imposing on the occupiers of premises 
the duty of cleansing foortvays and pavements, the removal of 
house refuse, and the cleansing of earth-closets, privies, ashpits 
and cesspook; and an urban council may also make by-laws for 
the prevention of nuisances arising from snow, filth, dust, ashes 
and rubbish, and for the prevention of the keeping of animals on 
any premises so ns to be injurious to health. The keeping of swine 
in a dwelling-house, or so os to lie a nuisance, is made an offence 
punishable by a penalty in an urban di.strict, as also is the suffering 
of any waste or stagnant water to remain in any cellar, or within 
any dwelling-house after notice, and the allowing of the contents 
of any closet, privy or ce.sRpool to overflow or soak therefrom. 
Provi.sion is also made lor enforcing the removal of accumulations 
of manure, dung, .soil or filth from any premises in an urUin district, 
and for the periodical removal of manure or other refu.se from mews, 
stables or other premises. 

With regard to water-supply, district councils have extensive 
powers. They may provide their district or any part of it with a 
sujjply of water proper and sufficient for public and ^ 

private purposes, and for this purpose they may con- ”Ottr- 

struct and maintain waterworks, dig wells, take on “opuly. 
lease or hire any waterworks, purchase waterworks or water, or 
right to take or convey water either within or without their district, 
and any rights, powers and privileges of any water company, and 
contract with any person for the siipjily of water. Tliey may not, 
however, commence to construct waterworks within the limits of 
supply of any water company empowered by act of p.-irliament nr 
provisional order to supply water ■without' giving notice to the 
company, and not even thin so long as tiu; coinjniiiy are able aiid 
willing to .supply the necessary water. Any disimte as to whether 
the company are able and willing has to be settled by arbitration. 
Where the council do supply water, they have the same powers of 
carrying mains under streets or through private lands as they hav" 
with respect to the laying of sewers, as already inentioned. Thi-y 
can charge water rents which deiieiid upon agreements witli con¬ 
sumers, or they may charge water rates assessed on the net annual 
value of the premises supplied It is to be observed that tliey an- 
not bound to charge for a supply of water at all, unless they are 
required to do so in an urban district by at least ten is r.sons, ral'. d 
to the poor r.ite, or in a jrartsh in a rural distriel le,- .U le.ist five 
persons .so rated in the parish. Even then the amount of the rate 
IS left to the council, any deficiency in the cost ol the water, in so 
far os it is not defrayed 'out of water rates or rents, being borne in 
an urban district by the general district rate, and in a rural district 
by the separate sanitary rates made for the parish or contrihutoiy 
place .siqiplicd. For the purpose of enabling them to supply wali r, 
most of the provisions of the Waterworks Clauses Acta are iiuor- 
poratod with tlie Public Health Act, and are made available for ll.e 
district council. They are empowered to supply water by measuie if 
they think fit, and may charge a rent for water-meters. The piower 
of the district council to supply water is strictly limited to their 
own district, but they may, with the sanction of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board, supply water to the council of an adjoining district on 
such terms as may be agrci'd upon, or as, in case of dispute, may be 
settled by arbitration. If any house is without a sufficient sujjply, 
and it appears that a supply can bo furnislied at a reasonable cost, 
as defined in the Public Health Act and the Public Health Water 
Ac, 1878, the owner may be required to provide the supply, and, 
il he fails, tlie council may themselves provide the supply and 
charge the owner with the cost. All public sources of water-.supply 
such as streams, pumps, wells, reservoirs, conduits, aqueducts and 
works used for the gratuitous sujiply of water to the inhabitants of 
tlie distnet are vested in tlie council, who may cause all such works 
to be maintained and plentifully Supplied with pure and wholesome 
water for the gratuitous use of the inhabitants, but not for sale by 
tlieni. The council may supjily water to public baths or wash¬ 
houses, or for trade or manufacturing purposes. In the ca.se of the 
former the .supply may be gratuitous. In the latter ca.se it is to be 
on terms agreed between the jiarties. The urban council arc required 
to cause fire-plugs, and all necessary works, machinery and assistance 
for securing a supply of water in case of fire, to be provided and 
maintained, and for this purjiose they may enter into an agreement 
with any water comjxmy or person. Provision is made for preventing 
the pollution of water by gas refuse and enabling a distnet council, 
with the sanction of the attorney-general, to take any proceedings 
they may think fit for preventing the jiollution of any stream in 
their district by sewage. The district council are also cmjiowerod 
to obtain an order of justices directing the closing of any well, tank 
or cktern, public or private, or any public pump the water from 
which is likely to be used for drinking or domestic purposes, or for 
manufacturing drinks for the use of man, if such water is found to be 
so polluted as to be injurious to health. 

Power is given to prohibit the use as dwellings of any cellars, 
vaults or underground rooms built or occupied after 187 j, and with 
regard to such cellars as were occupied as dwellings before 1875, 
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the continued occupation ol these is also forbidden unless they 
comply with certain stringent requirements as to the height of 
the rooms, height of the ceilings aliove the surface of 
Ctttar tjjg sti-ect, open areas in front, effectual drainage, sanitary 
dweBiart- conveniences appurtenant to the cellars, and the provision 

ol fireplaces. i 

District councils are required to keep a register of the common 
lodgmg-hoiises in their district. No person is allowed to keep a 
common lodging-house unless he is registered, and a 
Commoa may not be registered until it has been inspected 

/"Wag- jjjjjj approved for the purpose by an officer of the council. 
*““**• Further, the council may refuse to register a keeper 
unless they are satisfied of his character and of his fitness for the 
position. The council are empowered to make by-laws for fixi-ig the 
number of lodgers and separating the sexes therein, promoting 
deanliness and ventilation, giving of notices and talcing precautions 
in case of any infections disease, and generally for the well-ordering 
of such houses. The keepers of common lodging-houses are required 
to limewash their walls and ceilings in the months of Ajiril and 
Octolxir in every year, and if paupers or vagrants are received to 
lodge, they may be required to report as to the jicrsons who have 
resorted thereto. They must give notice of any infectious disease 
to the medical officer of health and to the poor-law relieving officer, 
and they must give tree access for inspection. There is no definition 
of the expression “ common lodging-house ” in the Pulilic Health 
Acts, and at one time the courts decided that .shelters for the destitute 
kept by charitable persons were not common lodging-houses. That 
idea is now exploded, and the acts ap|)ly (o charitable institutions 
which receive persons of the class ordinarily received into common 
kKiging-houses, 

By-laws may also be made relating to liouses let in lodgings 
which are not common lodging-liouses. These by- 
laws are in practice limited to those mhhhited by 
, the poorer classes, altiioiigh the act imposes no such 
hdMiat*. restriction. 

The Public Health Acts 1875 to igoy coiilaiii elaborate provisions 
for deating witli nuisances. Those which are dealt with summarily 
are thus enumerated : (1) any premises in such a state 

AujMoses. aiiisance or iniurious lo heallli ; (2) any pool, 

ditch, gutter, watercoursi’, privy, urinal, cesspool, drain or aslipit so 
foul or in such a state as to he in|iirious to health ; (3) any animal .so 
kept as to lie a nuisanc c- or injurious to health ; (4) any accumulation 
or deposit which is a nuhsance or injurious to health ; (5) any housi- 
or pari of a lioiisc so overcrowded as lo he dangerous or injurious to 
the liealtli of the inmates, whether or not members of the same 
faniilv ; (0) any factory, workshop or workplace not already under 
the operation of any general act for tlie regulation of factories or 
hakeliouses not kepi in a cleanly state or not ventilated in such a 
manner as to rencler liarmle.ss as lar as practicable any gases, vapours, 
dust or other impurities generated in tlie course of the work carried on 
llieriuii tliat are a nuisaiiie or injurious to health, or so overcrowded 
wliile work is carried on as to be dangerous or injurious to the health 
of those employed therein ; (7) any fireplace or furnace which does 
not as tar as practiealile consume the smoke arising from the con- 
bu.stihle used therein, and which is used for working engines by 
steam or in any mill, factory, dye-house, brewery, bakehouse or gas 
work, or in aiiy mamilacluring or trade process whatsoever; and 
(8) any chimney not lieiiig tlie cliimncy of a private dwelling-house- 
sending forth Idack smoke in such quantity as to be a nuisance. 
The nuisanees aliove enuineratod are said to be nuisances liable to 
he dealt witli .Mimiiiarily. It is tlie duty of every district council 
to inspect their district witli a view to the discovery of any suili 
nuisances. In the event ol such discovery by them or of intomia- 
tioii given to them ol the existence of any sucli nuisance, the district 
council are required to serv-o a notice requiring the abatement 
of tlie nuisance on the person by whose act, default or sufferance it 
arises or continues, or if such person cannot be found, on the owner 
or occupier of the ])remises at which the nuisance arises. The notice 
must require the abatement of the nuisance witliin a specified time, 
and must prescribe the works which in the opinion of the council are 
ueceasary to be done. If the nuisance arises from the absence or 
defective construction of any structural convenience, or if then- is no 
occupier of the premises, the notice must be served upon the owner. 
If llio person who causes the nuisance cannot be found, and it is clear 
that the nuisance does not arise or continue by the act, default or 
.sufferance of the owner or occupier of the premises, tlie local authority 
may themselves abate the nuisance without further order. If the 
person on whom the notice is served objects to give effect to it, he 
may be summoned before justices, and the justices may make an 
order upon Iiim to abate the nuisance, or prohibiting the recurrence 
of the nuisance if this is likely, and directing the execution of the 
necessary works. If the nuisance is such as to render a dwelling- 
house unfit for human habitation, the justices may clo.se it until it is 
rendered fit for that purpose. Disobedience under the order of 
justices involves a penalty and a daily penalty for every day during 
whicli default continues. Private persons may complain to justices 
in respect of nui.sances by which they are personally aggrieved, and 
if the district council make default in doing their duty, the Local 
Government Board may authorize any officer of police to institute 
any necessary proceedings at the cost of the defaulting council. The 
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district council may, If in their opinion proceedings before justices 
afford an inadequate remedy, take proceedings in the high court, 
but in that case, if the nuisance is of a public nature, they must 
proceed by action in the name of the attorney-general. The pro¬ 
visions as to nuisances are extended to ships by an act of 1885. 

It is forbidden to establish within an urban district without the 
consent of the council any offensive trade, business or manufacture. 
With regard to any offensive trade which has been established or 
may be consented to in any urban district, if it is verified by the 
medical officer or any two legally qualified medical practitioners, or 
by any ten inhabitants of the district, to be a nuisance or injurious 
to health, the. urban district council are required to take proceedings 
before magistrates with a view to the abatement of tlie nuisance 
complained of. 

Any medical officer or inspector of nuisances taay inspect any 
meat, itc., exposed for sale or deposited in any place for the purpose 
of sale or of preparation for sale and intended for the 
food of man. This power of inspection is, .in districts 
where the Public Health Act 1890 has been adopted, 
extended to all articles intended for the food of man. If upon 
such inspection the meat, &c., appears to be diseased, unsound or 
unwholesome, it may lie taken before a justice for the purpose of 
being condemned, and tlie person to whom the meat, &c., belongs 
or in who.se possession it was found is liable to a penalty or, in the 
discretion of the justices, to imprisonment for three months without 
the opt'on of a fine. 

The Public Health Acts contain important provisions relating to 
infectious disease. Any person who knows he is suffering Irom an 
inlectious disi-asi- must not carry oil any trade or business 
unle.ss he can do so without risk of sjireading the disease. 

Ixical authorities may require premises to lie cleansed 
and disinfected ; they may order the de.struction of bedding, clothing 
or other articles which have been expo.sed to infection; they may 
provide jiroper jilaces for the disinfection of infected articles free of 
charge ; they may provide ambulances, iSc. lii the case of a person 
found suffering from infectious disca.se who has not projicr lodging or 
accommodation, or is lodging in a room occupied by more than one 
lainily, or is on boaril any ship or vessel, such person may by means 
of a justice's order be removed to a hospital; n local authority 
may jiay the expenses of a person in a ho.spital or, if necessary, 
provide nursing attendance; any person exposing himself or any 
other in his charge while suffering from infectious disease, or exposing 
inlected bedding, clothmg or the like, is made liable to a penalty. 
Owners and drivers of public conveyances must not knowingly convey 
any person suffering from infectious disease, and if any person 
suffering from such a disease is conveyed in any public vehicle 
the owner or driver as soon as it comes to his knowledge must give 
notice to tlie medical officer. It is also forbidden to let houses or 
rooms ui wliicli infected persons have been lodging, or to make false 
statements to jx-rsons negotiating for the hire of such rooms. An 
act was passed in the year iHqo, called the Infectious Diseases 
prevention Act. When adojrted it enabled an urlian or district 
council to obtain the insjiection of dairies where these were suspect|;d 
to lie the cause of infectious disease, with a view to prohibiting the 
sujiply of milk from such dairies if the fact were established. The 
act of 1907 extended the jwovisions of the act of 1890. It enables a 
local authority to require dairymen to furnish a complete list of 
sources of supply if the ineclical officer>certiftes that any person is 
suffering from infectious disease which he lias reason to suspect is 
attributable to milk sujipliecl within his district. It also compels 
dairymen to notify infectious diseases existing among tlieir servants. 
The act of 1890 also forbids tiie keeping for more than forty-eight 
liours of the body of a jx-rson who lias died of infectious disease in a 
room used at the time as a dwellmg-place, sleeping-place or workshop. 
It provides lor the bodies ol persons dying of inlectious diseases in a 
hospital being removed only lor burial, and gives power to justices 
in certain cases to order bodies to be buried. The diseases to which 
the act applies arc smallpox, cholera, membranous croup, erysijielas, 
scarlatina or scarlet lever, tyjihus, typhoid, enteric, relapsing, 
continued or puerperal fever, and any other infectious disease to 
which the act has Wn applied by the local authority of the district 
111 Hie prescribed manner. The most important provision, however, 
rulating to infectious disease is that contahied m the Infectious 
Disease Notification Act i88g. That was originally an adoptive 
act, but it is now extended to all districts in England and Wales. It 
requires the notification to tiie medical officer ol health of the 
district of every case in which a jierson is suffering from one of the 
di.seases above mentioned. The duty of notification is imposed upon 
the head of the family, and also upon the medical jiractitioner who 
may bo in attendance on the patient. The medical attendant is 
entitled to receive in respect of each notification a fee of as. (id. if 
the case occurs in his private practice, and of is. if the case occurs 
in his practice as medical olficer of any public body or institution. 
These lees are jiaid by the urban or rural district council as the case 
may be. The provisions as to notification are applied to every 
ship, vessel, boat, tent, van, shed or similar structure used for 
human habitation in like manner as nearly as may be as if it wore 
a building. Exception is made, however, in the case of a ship, 
vessel or Imat bukmging to a foreign government. It is not too 
much to say that this act has been one of the most effectual 
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meass of preventing the spread of infectious disease in modern This duty was formerly enforceable by indictment of the inhabitants 

parish, but it is not quite clear whether this procedure is 
The district council are empowered to provide hospitals or tern- applicable, now that the liability to repair is transferred to a council 
poiary places for the reception of the sick. They may build them, representing a wider area. Under the Highway Acts it is enforceable 
HotpliMl*. them, agree for the reception of by summary proceedings before justices and by orders of the county 

the sick inhabiUnts of their district into an existing councU, but in either case, if the liability to repair is disputed tliat 
hospital, or combine with any other district council in providing question has to be decided on indictment preferred against the’high- 
a common hospital. As h^s already been mentioned when dealing way authority alleged to be in default. In a rural district any pansh 
with county councils, if a district council make default in providing council may complain to the county council that the district council 
hospital accommodation, the county council may put in operation have made default in keeping any highway in repair, and the county 
the Irolation Hospitals Act. The power given to provide hospltal.s council may thereupon transfer to themselves and execute the 
must be exercised so as not to create a nuisance, and much litigation powers of the district council at the cost of the latter body or they 
has ^en place in respect of the providing of hospitals for smallpox, may make an order requiring the district council to pctio’rm their 
Up to the present time, however, the courts have refused to accept duty, or they may appoint some person to do so at the cost of the 
M a principle that a smallpox hospital is necessarily a source of district council. It is important to observe, however, that an 
dangn to the neighbourhood, and for the most part applications action does not lie against a district council in respect of the failure 

repair a highway even at the suit oi a person who has thereby 
Where any part of the country appears to be threatened with been injured. The reason assigned for this doctrine is that the 
or IS affected by any formidable epidemic, endemic or infectious council as highway surveyor stand in the same position as the 
BnUtmle*. **®®''*> t**® Government Hoard may make regul i- inhabitants of the parish, against whom such an action would not 
tions for the s^edy interment of the dead, house-to- lie. The district council arc, however, liable for any injury caused 
house visitation, the provision of mislical aid and accommodation, through negligence on the part of their officers or servants in carrying 
the promotion of cleansing, ventilation and disinfection, and the out the work of repair. 

guarding against the spread of disease. Such regulations aro made But while rural as well as urban di.strict councils have the powers 
and enforced by the district councils. The provisions of the and duties of surveyors of highways, the provisions of the Pubhc 
Public Health Acts relating to infectious disea.se are for the most Health Acts relating to streets apply only in urban 
part extended to ships by an act of the year 1885. districts, except in .so far as the Local Government S'™*'*- 

District councils may, and if required by the Local Government Board may by order have conferred urban powers upon a rural 
Board, must provide mortuaries, and they may make by-laws with district council. Thc.se provisions have now to be referred to. It 
Uartutrtn. management and charges for the use of may be convenient to stale that the expre.ssion " street " is here 

■ the same. Where the tiody of a person who has died of an used in a sense much wider than its ordinary meaning. It is defined 
infectious disease is retained in a room where persons live or sleep, by the act to include any highway and any public bridge luot 
or the retention of any dead body may endanger health, any justice being a county bridge), and anv road, lane, toiitway, .square, court 
on the certificate of a medical practitioner may order the re- aUey or pas.sagc, whether a thorouglifare or not. For certain 
moval of a body to a mortuary and direct the body to be buried purpo.ses streets as thus defined are divided iiilo two classes, viz. 
within a time hmited by the friends of the decea.sed or m their default those which are and those which are not highways repairabie by 
by the relieving officer. A district council may also provide and the inhabitants at large. But it has to lie borne in mind that it 
maintain a proper place (otherwise than at a workhouse or at a is not every highway that is repairable by the inhabitants at large, 
mortuary) for the reception of dead bodies during the time required Before the year 183O as soon as a way was dedicated to public use 
to conduct any post mortem e.xamlnation ordered by a coroner. and the public had by user signiffeil their acceptance of it, it became 

Under an act of 1879 the district council have power to provide witliout more notice repairable by the parish. Therefore every 

and maintain a cemetery cither within or without their district, highway—whether carriage-way, driftway, bridleway or footway_ 

Ceauttrln purchase or accept a donation of land which can be shown to have been in use before 1836, is presiimalily 

• for that purpose. The provisions of tin- Ccractencs rejiairable by the inhabiUnts at large, the only exceptions being 
Clauses Act 1847 apply to a cemetery thus provided. These such highways as are repairable by private persons or corporate 
cannot all be referred to here, but it may lie noteil that no part bodies ratione clausurae, rctione tenurae, or by prescription. But 
of the cemetery need be consecrated, bitt that if any part is, in the year 1836, when the Highway Act 1835 came into operation 
such part is to be defined by suitable marks, and a chapel in con- tlie law was altered. It was possible, just as' formerly, to dedicate 
nexion with the Established Church must he erected in it. A chaplain a way to the use of the public, and it thereupon became a highway 
must also bo appointed to officiate at burials in the consecrated to aU intents and purposes. But mere deoicalion did not make 
portion. The power to provide a cemetery under the act under con- the way repairable by the public. That result was not to follow 
aideration must not be confounded with that of providing a burial unless certain stringent requirements were fulfilled. When it is 
ground under the Burial Acts. These acts will be nionlioned later in shown, therefore, that a h^hway has been dedicated after 183(1, it 
crninexion with the powers of parish councils, for in general they arc is not repairable by the inhabitants at large unless it can be shown 
adopted for a parish, part of a parish or combination of parishes, that these provisions have been complied with, or that it has been 
and are administered by a burial board, except where that body has declared to be repairable under provisions of the Public Health Acts 
lieen superseded by a parish council or joint committee. II may be pre.sently to be mentioned. (Tlicro was also power given to ju.stices 
mentioned, however, that under the Local Government Act 1894, by the Highway Act 1862, to declare a private road or occupation 
where a burial board district is wholly in an urban district, the road in a highway district to be a public highway repairable by the 
urban council may resolve that the powers, duties and liabilities partsli; but this power does not appear to have been acted upon to 
of the burial board shall be transferred to the council, and tliereupon any extent.) 

tlie burial board may cease to exist. And it is provided by the All streets being highways repairable by the inhabitants at large 
same act that the Burial Acts shall not hereafter be adopted in any within an urban district, are vested in and under the control of the 
urban parii^ without the approval of the urban council. The urban couneil. After much litigation it has now been established 
distinction between a burial ground provided under the Burial tliat this provision does not give the council an absolute property 
Acts and a cemetery provided under the act of 1879 is important in the soil of the street, but merely such a qualified property in 
in many ways, of which one only need be mentioned here—the the surfaces as enables them to exercise control. The uro^council 
expenses under the Burial Acts are paid out of the poor rate, while are rtmuired from time to time to cause all such streets to be made 
tlie expen.se8 under the act of 1879 arc paid in an urban district up ana repaired as ocixision may require, and they are empowered 
out of the general district rate, the incidence of which differs materi- to raise, lower or alter the soil of the street, and to place and keep 
ally from that of the poor rate, as will be seen hereafter. in repair fences and posts for the safety of foot-passengers. The 

In an urban district the* urban council have always had all the other class of streets consists of those which are not highways 
powers and duties of a surveyor of highways under the Highway repairable by the inhabitants at large. Under the Public Health 

NigtiwMyM, But before 1894 a rural district council had no Act 1875 such streets may be dealt with in manner following:— 

power or duty m respect of liighways except in a few If any such street or part thereof is not sewered, levelled, paved, 
Mses where, by virtue of a provision jn the Highway Act 1878, mclaUed, flagged, channelled, made good or lighted to the satis* 
rural sanitary authority of a district coincident in arca with faction of the council, tlie council may cause it to be made up 
a mghway district were empowered to exercise all the powers of a at the expense of the owners of premises fronting the street in pro- 
highway txiard. Except m these cases the highway authority in portion to their several frontages. When all or any of the works 
^ surveyor of highways, elects annually by the aforesaid have been execut^ in the street, and the council are of 

mhabit^ts m v«9tnr, or m a highway district consisting of a number opinion that the street ought to become a highway repairable by 
of parishes united by order of quarter sessions, the highway board the inhabitants at large, they may by notice to be fixed up in the 
^posed of waywardens reprewntmg the several parishes. By the street declare it to be a highway repairable by the inhabitante at 
Local Government Act 1894, there were transferred to the district large, and the declaration will be effective unless, within one month 

dwtnet all the powers, duties and liabilities of after the notice has been put up, the majority of the owners in the 

highway authority, surveyor or highway board within their street object thereto. An alternative procedure has been provid^ 
aismct, and the former highway vuthorities ceased to exist. The by the Private Street Works Act, which may be adopted by any 
uighjray aiithonty m evetydistnct. niral as well as urban, Is there- urban council. One important point of difference is that under 
lore me district councu. ^Of the chief duties of a district council with the latter act the council may resolve that the expenses shall be 
regard to highways, the first and most obvious is the duty to repair. I apportioned among the owners not merely accordiflg to frontage, 
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but according to the greater or less degree of benefit to be derived 
by any premises from the works. 

Where a house or building in a street is taken down to be rebuilt, 
the urban district council may prescribe the line to which it is to 
be rebuilt, paying compen-sation to the building owner for any 
damage which he may sustain consequent upon the requirement. 
Save to this extent, no power is given by the general law to a district 
council to prescribe a building line. But under an act of t888 it is 
provided that it shall not be lawful in any urban district without 
the consent of the urban authority to erect or bring forward any 
house or building in any street or any part of such house or building 
beyond the front main wall of the house or building on either side 
thereof in the same street. 

The control exercised by an urban district council over streets 
and buildings is to a very large extent exercised through by-laws 
which they are empowered to make for various purpases relating to 
the laying out and formation of new streets, the erection and con¬ 
struction of new buildings, the provision of sufficient air-sp^e 
about buildings to secure a free circulation of air, and the provision 
of suitable and sufficient sanitary conveniences. The manner in 
which such by-iaws are made and confirmed will be hereafter noticed, 
in general, the by-laws require plans of new streets to be submitted 
to the council, and they are required to approve or disapprove of 
these plans within a month. They cannot disapprove of a plan unless 
it contravenes the provisions of some statute or by-law; but if a 
person builds otherwise than according to an approved plan he does 
so at the risk of having his work pulled down or destroyed. Among 
the miscellaneous powers of an urban council with respect to streets 
may iw mentioned the power to widen or improve, and certain powers 
incorporated from the Towns Improvement Clauses Act 1847, with 
respect to naming streets, numbering houses, improving the line of 
streets, removing obstructions, providing protection in resjiect of 
ruinous or dangerous Iniildings, and requiring precautions to tie taken 
during the construction and repair of sewers, streets and houses. 
An urban council may also provide for the lighting of any .street in 
their district, and may contract with any person or company for 
that purpose. If there is no company having statutory powers of 
supply within their district, tliey may themselves undertake the 
supply of gas, and they may purcha.se the undertaking ol any gas 
company within their district. 

An urban coiineil may acquire and mainlain lands for the puiqiose 
of lieing used as public walks or pleasure-grounds, and may support 
or contribute to the support of such walks or grounds if 
Puoue provided by any other person. They may also contribute 
to the cost of laying out, planting or improvement of 
lands provided for this purixise by any person, in their own district 
or outside that district, if it appears that the walks or grounds could 
eventually be used by the inhabitants of that district. An urban 
council may also provide public clocks or pay for the reasonable 
cost of repairing and maintaining any public clocks in the district, 
though not vested in them. 

Where an urlian council are the council of a borough, and in 
other cases with the consent of the owners and ratepayers of the 
. district, they may provide market accommodation for 
™ rf*** their district. They may not, however, establish any 

, . market so as to inlerfcre with any market already estab- 

utttgmtr- district under a franchise or charter. For 

"“"***■ ]nirposes of markets certain provisions of the Markets and 
Fairs Clauses Act 1847 are incorporati-d with the Public Health Act. 
The only one of the.se that need be noticed is that which provides 
that alter the market is opened for public use every person, other 
than a licensed hawker, who shall sell or expose for sale in any place 
within the district, except in hi.s own dwelling-place or shop, any 
articles in respect of which tolls arc authorized to be taken shall 
liable to a penalty. The tolls which may be taken by an urban 
council must be approved by the Local Government fkiard; and 
any by-laws which they make for the regulation ol the market must 
be confirmed by the same body. An urban council may also provide 
slaughter-houses and make by-laws with respect to the management 
and charges for the use of them. Where they do not provide 
slaughter-houses, all previously existing slaughter-houses have to be 
registered and new ones licensed ; and no person may lawfully use a 
slaughter-house which is not either registered or licensed. Licences 
may be suspended by justices in the event of their being used 
contrary to the provisions of the act or of the by-laws, and on 
a second conviction the licence may be revoked. On a con¬ 
viction of sellirig or exposing for sale, or having in his possession 
or on his premises unsound meat, the court may also revoke the 
licence. 

Certain police regulations contained in the Town Police Clauses 
Act 1847 are by virtue of the Public Health Act 1875 in force 
„ . in all urban districts. These relate to obstructions 
and nuisances in streets, fires, places of public resort, 
JS"****' hackney carriages and public bathing. An urban council 
may a^ license proprietors, drivers and conductors of 
horses, ponies, mules or asses standing for hiring in the district in 
the same way as in the case of haclmey carriages, and they may 
also license pleasure boats and vessels, and the boatmen m 
persons in charge thereof, and they may make by-laws for ail these 
puipoaes. 


Every district council may enter into such contracts as are neces¬ 
sary for carrying into execution the various purposes of the Public 
Health Acts. A district <cottncil being a corporation, 
the general law applies in the case of a rural council 
that they must contract under their common seal, the^Tj^J** 
exception to this rule includii^ the doing of acts very 
frequently recurring or too insignificant to be worth the trouble of 
affixing the common seal. In the case of an urban council certain 
stringent regulations are laid down. A contract made by an urban 
council, whereof the value and amount exceed ;^50, must be udder 
seal, and certain other formalities must be observed, some of ndiich 
are imperative; for example, the t^ng ol sureties from the con¬ 
tractor, and the making provision for penalties to be paid by him 
in ca.se the terms of the contract are not observed. Every local 
authority may also, for purposes of the act, puschase or take on 
lease, sell or exchange, any lands. Such lands os are not required 
tor the purpose for wfficb they were purchased must, unless the Local 
C^vernment Board otherwise direct, lie sold. Powers of compulsory 
purchase of lands are also given under the Lands Clauses Acts, hut 
before these can be put iii operation certain conditions must be 
observed. The Ixical Government Board must make inquiry into 
the propriety of allowing the lands to be taken, and the power to 
acquire the lands compulsorily can only be conferred by means of a 
provisional order confirmed by parliament. 

With regard to the by-laws which district councils may make 
for many purpo.ses, the subjects of which have been already from 
lime to time mentioned, it is only necessary to state 
that these require to be confirmed by the Local Govern- ' 
ment Board. Such confirmation does not, however, give validity 
to a by-law which cannot be justified by the provisions of the act, 
and many by-laws which have been so confirmed have been held 
to be invalid under the general law as being uncertain, unreasonable 
or repugnant to the law of tlie realm. For the guidance of Itwal 
authorities, the Ixical Government Board have from time to time 
issued model series of by-laws dealing with the various subjects for 
which by-laws may be made, and these are for the most part followed 
throughout England and Wales. 

A.S a general rule, all the exj-jenses of carrying into execution the 
Public Health .Ads in an urban di.strict fall upon a fund which is 
called the general district fund, and that fund is provided pimm^ 
by means of a rate called the general district rate. To 
this there are some exceptions. First, in the ca.se of boroughs 
where from the time of the first adoption of the Sanitary Acts 
these expenses have been paid out of the borough rate, the expenses 
continue to be so paid ; and in an urban district which was formerly 
subject to an Improvement Act, the expen.ses may be payable out 
of the Improvement rate authorized by that act. The general 
rule, however, prevails over by far the greater part of England 
and Wales. The general district rate is inadc and levied on the 
occupiers of all kinds of property for the time lieing assessable to 
any rate for the relief of the poor, subject to a few exceptions and 
conditions. Of these the hrst is that the owner may be rated 
instead of the occupier, at the option of the urban authority, where. 
the value of the premises is under ;^io, where the premises arc let 
to weekly or monthly tenants, or where the premises are let in 
separate apartments, or the rents become payable or are collected at 
any shorter period than quarterly. When the owner is rated he 
must be assessed upon a certain proportidh only of the not annual 
value of the premises. The owners or occupiers of certain specified 
properties are asses.sed in respect of the same in the proportion of 
one-fourth part only of the net annual value thereof These 
properties include tithes, tithe commutation rent charge, land n.sed 
as arable, meadow or pasture ground only, or as woodlands, market 
gardens or nursery grounds, orchards, allotments, any land covered 
with water such as the reservoir of a waterworks company, or used 
o^y as a canal or towing-path of the same, or as a railway con¬ 
structed under the powers of any Act of Parliament for public 
conveyance. The reason for these partial exemptions apparently 
is that sanitary arrangements are made chiefly for the benefit of 
houses and buildings, while the properties just enumerated do not 
receive the same amount of lieneflt. The only other point to be 
noticed in this connexion is that an urban council may divide their 
district into parts for ail or any of the purposes of the act, rating 
each part separately for those purposes. The expenses of highwaj^ 
in an urban district faU as a rule upon the general district rate, 
but under certain conditions, which need not tie here set out, a 
.separate highway rate may have to be levied. The urban council 
have extensive powers of amending the rate, and fhe rate is collected 
in such manner as the urban authority may appoint. 

The expenses of a rural district council are of two kinds. Of 
these the first is called general expenses, and it includes the expimse 
of the establishment and officers of the council, ol disinfection, 
providing of conveyance for infected persons, and the expenses of 
highways. These expenses are payable out pf a common fund 
which is raised out of the poor rate of the several parishes in the 
district, according to the rateable value of each. Special expenses 
include the expenses of the construction and maintenance and 
cleansing of sewers, providing water-supply, and all other expenses 
incurred or payable in respect of a parish or contributory place 
within the dutiict determined by order of the Local Government 
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Board to be special expenses. The expression " contributory place ” 
means a place other than a parish chargeable with special expenses. 
For the most part it has reference only to what is called a special 
drainage ^strict, that is to say. a district formed out of one or more 
parishes or parts of parishes lor the purpose of the provision of a 
common water-sujiply, or scheme of sewerage, or the like, and in the 
event of such a district including port only of a parish, the remaining 
portion would, so far as the special expenses for which the district 
was created are concerned, be a separate contributory place. These 
special expenses are chargeable to each parish or contributory place, 
and they are defrayed by means of speckl sanitary rates, such rates 
being raised on all property assessed to the reUet of the poor, but 
with the same exemptions of certain properties as have been men¬ 
tioned under the head of general district rate in urban districts. 

District councils are empowered to borrow with the sanction of 
the local Government Board, subject to certain restrictions and 
regulations. The money must be borrowed lor permanent 
‘*“””''****' works, the expenses of which ought in the opinion of the 
pow$n. Local Government Board to be spread over a term of years 
which rau.st not exceed sixty. The sums borrowed must not 
exceed, with the outstanding loans, the amount of the assessable 
value for two years of the district for which the money is borrowed ; 
and if the sum borrowed would, with the outstanding loari.s, exceed 
the assessable value for one year, the sanction of the Ixxial Govern¬ 
ment Board may not be given except after local inquiry. The money 
may be repaid by equal instalments of principal, or of principal and 
interest, or by means of a sinking fund. 

Where the urban council arc the council of a borough, their 
accounts as urban council are made up and audited in the same 
Audit ineflective manner as has already been mentioned in 
Aum. accounts of the council under the Municipal 

Corporations Act, but each of the borough auditors receives re¬ 
muneration for auditing the accounts of the council as urban district 
council. Where the urban councU are not the council of a borough, 
the accounts arc made up annually, and audited by the district 
auditor in the same effective manner as has already been mentioned 
in the cius' of the accounts of a county council. The accounts of a 
rural district council arc made up half-yearly and arc audited in 
the same way. 

The Public Authorities Protection Act 1893 was passed to repeal 
thv numerous provisions contained in many acts of parliament, 
_ ■ whereby, liefore legal proceedings could be taken against a 

public liody, notice of action had to be given and the 
xmlatt proceedings commenced within a certain limited time. 

The act applies to all pubhc authorities, including, of 
eoua^lt. district councils, and it provides in efiect that 

where any action or legal proceeding is taken i^ainst a 
council for any act done in pursuance or execution, or intended 
execution, of an act of parliament, or of any public duty or authority, 
the action must be commenced within six months next after the act, 
neglect or default complained of, or in the case of a continuance ol 
iuj.ury or damage, withm six months next after the ceasing thereol. 
And it provides lurthcr that, in the event of the judgment of the 
court being given in tavour of the council, the council shall be entitled 
to recover their costs taxed as liotween soUcitor and client. Notice of 
action is abolished in every case. 

Among other acts which are either incorporated with the Public 
Health Acts or have been passed subsequently to them, one ol the 
Hotttlar important is the Housing of the Working Classes Act 

1890. It contains three distinct parts. Under the first an 
urban district council may, by means of a scheme, acquire, 
elatm rearrange and reconstruct an area which has been proved 
to be insanitary. The scheme has to be confirmed by the 
Local Government Board, and carried out by means of a provisional 
order. The second part of the act deals with unhealthy dwelling- 
houses, and requires the urban district council to take steps for the 
closing of any dwelling-houses within their district which are unfit 
for human habitation. The third part of the act deals with what is 
called in the act working-class lodging-houses. But the expression is 
a little misleading, for it includes separate houses or cottages for the 
working classes, whether containing one or several tenements, ,md 
the expres.sion “ cottage ’’ may include a garden of not more than 
half an acre, provided that the estimated annual value of such garden 
shall not exceed This part of the act may be adopted by a rural 
district council, but an urban district council can carry it into execu¬ 
tion without formal adoption. Land may be acquired for erecting 
lodging-houses as above defined, and these, when erected, may lie 
managed and let by the council. 

The urban di.strict council may adopt the provisions of the Baths 
Bath * mud Washhouses Acts, and thereunder provide public 
baths, wash-houses, open bathing-places, covered swim- 
fioanu tning baths, which they may close in the winter months 
• and use as gymnasia. 

Under the Tramways Act 1870 the urban district council may 
obtain from the Board of Trade a provisional order authorizing the 
construction of tranways in their district by themselves. 
^ Any private persftns, and any corporation or company 
may, with the consent of the council, obtain the like authority, 
but tlie Board of Trade have power in certain cases to dispense 
with the consent of the local authority. Wliere the order is obtained 


by a per.son or body otlier than the district council, the council may 
purchase the undertaking at the end of twenty-one years after the 
tramways have been constructed or at the expiration of every 
subsequent period of seven years, and the terms of purchase are 
tliat the person or company must sell tlie undertaking upon payment 
of the then value, exclusive of any allowance for past or future profits 
of the undertaking, or any djmpensation for compulsory .sale or other 
consideration whatsoever of the tramway, and all lands, buildings, 
works, materials and plant suitable to and used for the purposes of 
the undertaking. It should be observed, however, that althougli 
the local authority may themselves construct, and may acquire 
from the original promoters a system of tramways, they may not 
themselves work them without special authority of the legislature, 
and must in general let the working of the undertaking to some 
person or company. 

Under the Borough Funds Act 1872 the urban district councU 
may, if in their judgment it is expedient, promote or oppose any 
local and personal bill or bills in parliament, or may . 
prosecute or defend anjr legal proceedings necessary for 
the promotion or protection of the interests ol the district, - 

and may charge the costs incurred in so doing to the 
rates under their control. The power to incur parlia- 
mentary costs, however, is subject to several important ^ ' 
re.strictions. The resolution to promote or oppose the bill must 
in lire first instance have been carried by an absolute majority 
of the whole number ol the councU at a meeting convened by special 
notice, and afterwards confirmed by the like majority. The resolu¬ 
tion must have been publislied in newspapers circulated in the 
district, and must have received the consent of the Local Government 
Board or of a secretary of state, if the matter is one within his 
jurisdiction ; and further, the expenses must not be incurred unless 
the promotion or opposition has been assented to by the owners 
and ratepayers of the district assembled at a meetmg convened 
for the purpose of considering the matter, and if necessary, signified 
by a poll. Moreover, the expenses must, before they can be charged 
to the rates, be examined and aUowed by some person authorized 
by a secretary of state or the Local Government lioard, as the case 
may be. 

Under the Pawnbrokers Act 1872 the licences to pawnbrokers, 
which were formerly granted by justices, are now granted by di.striet 
councils. 

Under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts certain important duties 
devolve upon medical officers and inspectors of nuisances who are 
ofl'icers of district councils. But for the most part the 
acts do not impose upon district councils themselves 
any special powers or duties, although, as a matter of ' ‘ 

fact, prosecutions for offences arc usually undertaken by the district 
councils, and the expenses of the execution of the acts are paid 
out of their funds. In quarter sessions boroughs, however, where 
the council have the duty of appointing a public analyst, tliey are 
under an obligation to put the acts in force from time to time, as 
occasion may arise. The acts themselves must be consulted for the 
procedure, beginning with the taking of samples and ending with the 
conviction of an offender. 

The powers and duties of a district council under tin- Rivers 
Pollution Prevention Act 1876 have bc-en incidentally 
noticed when dealing with county councils, whose powers * ^ . 
under the acts are precisely the same. ** 

Under the Electric Lighting Acts tlie Board of Trade may license 
any district council to supply electricity, or may grant to them a 
provisional order for the same purpose. A similar 
licence or order may be granted to a private person or 
company to supply electricity withm the district of a * "»• 

district council, but in that case the consent of the disriict council 
must be given, unless the Board of Trade, for special reasons, 
dispense with such consent. These licences are now rarely applied 
lor or granted, and the provisions which were formerly contained 
in the provisional orders have now been consolidated by the Electric 
Lighting Clausos Act 1899, the effect of which will be to make 
provisional orders uniform for the future. It is now almost the 
exception, at feast in urban districts, to find a district council 
which has not obtained a provisional order under these acts, and 
for the most part the undertakings of local authorities in the way 
of supplying electricity have been very prosperous. 

Under the Allotment Acts district councils were empowered to 
provide allotments for the labouring population of their distnet, 
if they wore satisfied that there was a demand for allot- xitot- 
ments, that these could not be obtained at a reasonabk 
rent by voluntary arrangement, and that the land could 
be let at such a price as would not involve a loss to the council. 
The district council might acquire land, let it and regulate it, and 
they might provide common pasture. These powers were, by an 
act of 1907, transferred to parish councils. 

The urban district council execute the Public Libraries Acts for 
their district, and the rate for the expenses of the acts, which may 
not exceed id. in the yf, is in a borough in the nature 
of a borough rate, and in any other urban district in 
the nature of a general district rate. Under the acts 
not only public libraries, but also public museums, schools for 
science, art galleries and schools for art, with the necessiuy buildings, 
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furniture, fittings uid conveniences, may be provided for the in¬ 
habitants of the district. Land may be acquired, and money 
borrowed, for the purposes of the acts. 

A great number of other statutes confer pwers or impose duties 
upon district councils, such as the acts relating to town gardens, 
agricultural gangs, fairs, petroleum, infap^ life protection, commons, 
open spaces, canal boats, factories and workshops, margarine, sale of 
horse-nesh and shop hours. 

Before the passing of the Local Government Act 1894 there 
was really nothing in the form of local government for a parish. 

It is true that the inhabitants in vestry had certain 
" powers. They could adopt various acts, which will be 
pmrtMt more particularly referred to hereafter, and they could 
eouacii. appoint the persons who were to carry these acts into 
execution. They elected the churchwardens and overseers, the 
highway surveyor, if the parish was a separate unit for highway 
purposes, and the waywardens if it was included in a highway 
district. But there was nothing m the nature of a representative 
body exercising any powers of government in the parish regarded 
as a separate area. Under the act of 1894 this was changed In 
every rural parish, that is to Say, in every parish which is not 
included within an urban district, there is a parish meeting, which 
consists of the parochial electors of the parish. As already stated, 
these are the persons whose names are on the parliamentary and 
local government registers. If the parish has a population 
exceeding 300, a parish council must be elected If it has a 
population of 100 or upwards, the county council are Ixjund to 
make an order for the election of a parish council if the parish 
meeting so resolves. Where there is no parish council, as will be 
seen hereafter, the various powers conferred upon a council are 
exercised by the parish meeUng itself. Two or more parishes may 
be grouped together under a common parish council by order of 
the coimtv council if the parish meetings of each parish consent. 
An annual parish meeting in every rural parish must be held on 
the 2Sth day of March or within seven days before or after that 
date ; and if there is no parish council, there must be at least one 
other parish meeting in the year. At the annual parish meeting 
the parish council, if there is one, is elected, and the members of 
the council, who originally held office for one year only, now, 
under a subsequent act, hold office for three years. Any person 
who is a parochial elector, or who has for twelve months preceding 
the election resided in the parish, or within 3 m. thereof, may be 
elected parish councillor, and the number of councillors is to be 
fixed from time to time by the county council, not being less than 
five nor more than fifteen. Women, whether married or single, 
are eligible. 

The council are elected in manner provided by the rules of the 
Local Government Board. The rules now in force will be found 
in the Stalulorv Rules and Orders. They are very similar to those 
which are in force with reference to the elections of district councils, 
which have already been noticed. If a poll is demanded, it must be 
taken under the BaUot Act, as appUed by the rules, and for all 
practical purposes it may be token that the election proceeds m 
the same manner as that of a district council. The parish council 
elects a chairman annually. He may be one of their own number 
or some other person quaUfied to Iw a parish councillor. The council 
is a body corporate, may hold land in mortmain, and can appoint 
committees for its own parish or jointly with any other parish council. 

Among the powers conferred upon a parish council are 
Power* to (jf appointing overseers and of appointing and re- 

yoking the appointment of assistant overseers. Churcli- 
overeeere, .,^rdcns are no longer overseers, and the parish council 
may appoint as overseers a number of persons equal to the number 
formerly appointed as overseers and churchwardens. It may be 
useful to mention here that for purposes of the adniinistration of 
the poor law, overseers no longer act, their duties in that respect 
having been superseded by the guardians. They remain, however, 
toe rating authority so far as regards the poor rate and nearly 
all other rates, toe exceptions being toe general district rate in an 
urban district and 'too Wough rate in a borough, made by the 
town councU. They still have power to give relief to poor persons 
in case of sudden and urgent necessity, but their principal duty is 
that of rating authority, and they are bound to make out the lists 
for their pari.shes of jurors and electors. No payment is made to 
them The office is compulsory, but certain persons are privileged 
from being elected to it. The assistant overseer, who was formerly 
nominated by toe inhabitants and vestry and then formaUy appointed 
by justices, is now, as has been stated, appointed by the paiish 
council. He holds office at pleasure, and receives such remimcratioa 
as toe council fix, and he performs all the duties of an oversee®, 


or such of them as may be prescribed by the terms of his appointment. 
There may be in a parish a collector of rates appointed by the 
guardians. In that event, an usistant overseer cannot be appointed 
to perform the duties of collector of rates, but, on toe other hand, 
the parish council may invest the collector with any of toe powers 
of an overseer. The parish councU may appoint a clerk, who may be 
either one of their own number without payment, or the assistant 
overseer, rate collector or some other fit person, with remuneration. 

Among toe duties transfened to parish councils may be mentioned 
the provision of parish books and of a vestry room or parochial 
office, parish chest, fire engine or fire escape, the holding 
or management of parish property, other than property 
relating to affairs of the church or held for m ecclesiastical 
charity, the holding or management of village greens or 
of allotments, toe appointment of trustees of pardebial 
charities other than ecclesiastical charities in certain cases, and 
certain limited powers with reierence to toe supply of -water to toe 
pal ish, the removal of nuisances, and the acquisition of rights of way 
which arc beneficial to toe inhabitants. 

Among the most important of the matters which concern a rural 
parish is the administration of what are commonly ctdlcd the adoptive 
acts. These include the Lighting and Watching Act, the , 

Baths and Washhouses Acts, the Burial Acts, the Public 
Inqirovement Act and the Public Libraries Acts. The 
Lighting and Watching Act was formerly adopted lor a 
parish, or part of a parish, by the inhabitants in vestry, 
who elected lighting inspectors, of whom one-third went out of office 
in every year. The ins])C!Ctors took the ntce.ssary steps for having 
the parish lighted (the provisions as to watching liaving lieen obsolete 
for many years), and the expenses of lighting were raised by toe 
overseers upon an order issued to them by the inspectors. The 
owners and occupiers of houses, buildings and property, other than 
land, pay a rate in the £ three times greater than tliat at which the 
owners and occupiers of land are rated and pay for toe purposes of 
toe act. Now this act, like the other adoptive acts, can only be 
adopted by the pari.sh meeting, and where aclopted for part only of a 
pariah, must be adopted by a pariali meeting held for that part. 
After the adoption of tlie act it is carried into execution by the parish 
council, if there is one, and if not, by the parish meeting, and the 
expenses are raised in the same manner as heretofore. OMthemad 
The Baths and Washhouses Acts have already been 
referred to in dealing with district councils, and it is 
sufiicient to say that they are now adopted and ad- 
ministered in a rural parish in toe manner pointed out 
with reference to the Ligfiting and Watching Act. The same may 
be said of the Burial Acts, but these arc sufficiently important 
to require special notice. 'J'liese acts contain provisions Burlel 
whereby burials may be prohibited in urban districts, and jtete 
churchyards or burial grounds already existing may be 
closed when full. Formerly, when tlic acts had been adopted by the 
vestry, it was necessary to ajipoint a burial lioard to carry the acts 
info execution and provide and manage burial grounds. Now, in a 
rural parisli which is coexten-sive with an area for which tlic acts 
have been adopted, the burial Ixiaid is abolished and the acts arc 
administered by the parish couneil; and the acts cannot be adimtcd 
in a rural parish save by toe parish meeting. If the area under a 
burial board in 1894 was partly in a rural parish and partly in an 
urban district, the burial board was superseded, and the powers of toe 
board are exercised by a joint committee appointed partly by the urban 
di.strict council and partly by the parish council, or parish meeting, 
as the case may be. In a rural parish where there is no parish council, 
though the acts are adopted by the parish meeting, it is still necessary 
to i-lect toe burial board, and that board will be elected by the parish 
meeting. The distinction between a burial ground under the Burial 
Acts and a cemetery provided under the Public Health Acts has 
already been noticed. A burial ground, properly so called, has to 
be divided into consecrated and unconsecrated portions, and tlie 
former really takes the place of the parish cliurchyard ; and the 
incumbent of the parish church, tfie clerk, and the sexton continue 
to receive the same fees upon burials in toe consecrated portion as 
they would have done in toe parish churchyard. It has been 
mentioned that a portion of the burial ground must be left un- 
consecrated. But this is subject to one important exception, that 
the parish meeting may unanimously resolve that the whole of toe 
burial ground shall be consecrated. In that case, however, the 
parish council may, ■within ten years thereafter, determine that a 
separate unconsecrated burial grtuind shall also be provided for the 
parish. The expenses of the execution of the Burial Acts are pro¬ 
vided by toe overseers out of the poor rate upon the certificate of 
the body entrusted with the execution of them. In the event of 
the acts being adopted for a portion only of a rural parish, the 
burial board, or the parish meeting, may by resolution transfer all 
toe powers of the board to the parish council. 

The Public Improvement Act, when adopted, enables a parisli 
council to purchase or lease, or accept gifts of land for the purpose 
of forming public walks, exercise or play grounds, and 
to provide for the expense by means of a parish improve- 
ment rate. Before any such rate is imposed, however, 
a .sum in amount not less than at least half of the estimated 
co.st of the proposed improvement must have been raised by pnvato 
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mbacription or donation, and the rate must not exceed sixpence 
in the £, 

The Public Libraries Acts enable the authority adopting them to 
provide public libraries, museums, schools lor science, art galleries 
PubUe schools for art. The expenses in a rural parish are 

defrayed by means of a rate raised with, and as part of, 
Acit “ qualification to the effect that agri¬ 

cultural land, market gvdens and nursery grounds are 
to be assessed to the rate at one-third only of their rateable value. 

The expenses of a parish council may not, without the consent of 
a parish meeting, exceed the amount of a rale of threepence in the 

_ i for the financial year; but with the consent of the 

r-Tfont meeting the limit may be increased to sixpence, 

e/wM expenses under the adoptive acts. If it 

necessary to borrow, the consent of the parish meeting 
and of the county council must be obtained. The 
expenses are payable out of the poor rate by the overseers on the 
precept of the parish council. 

One of the moat important powers conferred upon a parish council 
is that which enables them to prevent stoppage or diversion of any 
public right of way without their consent and without Um approval 
of the parish meettng.' The council may also complain to the county 
council that the district council have failed to sewer their parish or 
provide a proper water-supply, or generally to enforce the provisions 
of the Burial Acts; and upon svich complaint, if ascertained to be 
well founded, the county council may transfer to themselves the 
powers and duties of the district council, or may appoint a competent 
person to perform such powers and duties. In a parish which is not 
sufficiently large to have a parish council, most of the powers and 
duties conferred or imposed on the parish council are exercised by 
the parish meeting. It may be convenient here to add that where, 
under the Local Government Act 1894, the powers of a parish council 
are not already pus8es.sed by an urban district council, the Local 
Government Board may by order confer such powers on the urban 
council. This has been done almost universally, as far as regards 
the power to appoint overseers and assistant overseers, and in many 
cases urban councils have also obtained powers to appoint trustees 
of parochial charities. 

The foregoing is a sketch of the scheme of local government 
carried out in England and Wales. No attempt has been made 
to deal with poor law {q.v.) or education (y.c.). The 
ofiwm- administration of justice devolving upon the 

Mmu. " justices in quarter or petty sessions is hardly a matter 
of local government, although in one important respect, 
that, namely, of the licensing of premises for the sale of intoxi¬ 
cating liquors, it may be thought that the dutie.s of justices fall 
within the scope of local government. It will be seen that the 
scheme, as at present existing, has for its object the simplification 
of local government by the abolition of unnecessary independent 
authorities, and that this has been carried out almost completely, 
the principal exception being that in some cases burial boards 
still exist which have not been superseded either by urban 
district councils or by parish councils or parish meetings. There 
are also some matters of local administration arising under what 
are called commissions of sewers. These exist for the purpose 
of regulating drainage, and providing defence against water in 
fen Iwds or lands subject to fl(x>ds from rivers or tidal waters. 
The commissioners derive their authority from the Sewers 
Commission Acts, which date from the time of Henry VIII., 
from the Land Drainage Act 1861, and from various local acts. 
It is unnecessary, however, to consider in any detail the powers 
exercised by commissioners of sewers in the few areas under 
their control. 
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ENGLAND, THE CHURCH OF. The Church of England 
claims to be a branch of the Catholic and Apostolic Church ; 
it is episcopal in its essence and administration, and is established 
by law in that the state recognizes it as the national church of 
the English j»opIe, an integral part of the constitution of the 
realm. It existed, in name and in fact, as the church of the 
English people centuries before that people became a united 
nation, and, in spite of changes in doctrine and ritual, it remains 
the same church that was planted in England at the end of the 
6th century. From it the various tribes which had conquered 
the land received a bond of union, and in it they beheld a pattern 
of a single organized government administered by local officers, 
to which they gradually attained in their secular polity. In 
England, then, die state is in a sense the child of the cWch. 
The doctrines of the English Church may be gathered from its 
Book of Common Prayer (see Prayer, Book or Common) as 
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finally revised in i66i, widi theiorm of ordaining and consecrat¬ 
ing bishops, priests and deacons, widi the exception of the 
services for certain days which were abrogated in 1859; from 
the XXXIX Articles (see CMatos), published with royal autiiority 
in 1371; and from the First and Secpnd Books of Homilias of 
1549 and 1568 respectively, which are declared in Article XXXV. 
to contain sound doctrine. 

PreeuTsors .—Christianity reached Britain during the yd 
century, and perhaps earlier, probably from Gaul. An early 
CbHiti- f^a’dition records the death of a martjT Alban at 
•aityia Verulamium, the present St Albans. A fully grown 
Komaa British Church existed in the 4th century: bishops 
Britaia. London, York and Lincoln attended the council 
of Arles in 314; the church assented to the council of Nicaea 
in 325, and some of its bishops were present at the council of 
Rimini in 359. The church held the Catholic faith. Britons 
made pilgrimages to Rome and to Palestine, and some joined 
the monks who gathered round St Martin, bishop of Tours. 
Among these was Ninian, who preached to the southern Piets, 
and about 400 built a church of stone on Wigton Bay; its 
whiteness struck the people and their name for it is commemo¬ 
rated in the modern name Whithorn. From northern Britain, 
St Patrick (see Patrick, St) went to accomplish his work as the 
apostle of Ireland. Early in the 5th century Britain was infected 
by the heresy of Pelagius, himself a Briton by birth, but in 429 
Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, bishop of Troyes, 
recalled the church to orthodoxy and, according to tradition, 
led their converts to victory, the “ Hallelujah victory,” over the 
Piets and Scots. When the Britons were hard pressed by Saxon 
invaders large bodies of them found shelter in western Armorica, 
in a lesser Britain, which gave its name to Brittany. A British 
Church was founded there, and bishops, scholars and recluses of 
either Britain seem constantly to have visited the other. The 
Saxon invasion cut off Britain from communication with Rome; 

and the British Church having no share in the pro- 
BrfttoA gressive life of the Roman Church, differences gradually 
ebareb. arose between them. The organization of the British 
Church was mona,stic, its bishops being members, 
usually abbots, of monasteries, and not strictly diocesan, for the 
monasteries to which the clergy were attached had a tribal 
character. The mona.stic communities were large, Bangor 
numbered aooo monks. From Gildas, a British monk, who 
wrote about 550, we gather tha.t the bishops were rich and 
powerful and claimed apostolical succession; that though 
governed by synods the church lacked discipline; that simony 
was rife, and that bishops and clergy were neglectful. He 
evidently draws too dark a picture, for religious activity was not 
extinct. Gildas himself and others preached in Ireland, and 
from them the Scots, the dominant people of Ireland, received 
a ritual. The organization of the Scotic Church in Ireland was 
similar to that of the British Church. Its monastic settlements 
or .schools were many and large, and were the abodes of learning. 
Bishops dwelt in them and were reverenced for their office, but 
each was subject to the direction of the abbot and convent. 
In 365 (?) St Columba, the founder and head of several Scotic 
monasteries, left Ireland and founded a monastery in Hii or 
Iona, which afforded gospel teaching to the Scots of Dalriada 
and the northern Piets, and later did a great work in evangelizing 
many of the Teutonic conquerors of Britain. By 602 the British 
Church, in common with the Irish Scots, followed practices 
which differed from the Roman use as it then was; it kept 
Raster at a different date ; its clergy wore a different tonsure, 
and there was some defect in its baptismal rite. The conquerors 
of Britain—.Saxons, Angles and Jutes—were heathens; the 
Britons gradually retreated before them to Wales, and to western 
and northern districts, or dwelt among them either as slaves 
(ft as outlaws hiding in swamps and forests, and they made no 
attempts to evangelize the conquering race. 

About 587 a Roman abbot, Gregory, afterwards Pope Gregory 
tile Great, is said to have seen some English boys exposed for 
sale in Rome and asked of what people they were, of what 
kingdom and who was their king. They were “ Angli,” he was 
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told, of Deira, the modem Yorkshire, and thdr king was iElle. 
“Not ‘Angli,”’ said he, struck with the beauty of the fair- 
haired boys, “ but ‘ angeli ’ (angels), fleeing from wrath 
{de ira), and file’s people must sing Alleluia.” He tiaaa/tba 
wished himself to go as a missionary to the English, 
but was prevented. After he became pope he sent 
a mission to England headed by Augustine. The wa^ was 
prepared, for /Ethelberht, king of Kent, had married a 
Christian, a Frankish princess Berhta, and allowed her to 
worship the tsue God. She brought with her a bishop who 
ministered to her in St Martin's church outside Canterbuiy, 
but evidently made no effort to sptwd the faith. Augustine 
and his band landed probably at Ebbsfleet in ■S 97 - They were 
well received by .dEthelberht, who was converted land baptized. 
On the 16th of November Augustine was consecrated by the 
archbishop of Arles to be the aTchbishop of the English, and 
by Christmas had baptized 10,000 Kentish men. Thus the 
fathers of the English Church were Pope Gregory and St Augus¬ 
tine. Augustine restored a church of the Roinan times at 
Canterbury to be the church of his see. The mission was re¬ 
inforced from Rome; and Gregory sent directions for the rule 
of the infant church. There were to be two archbishops, at 
London and York; London, however, was not fully Christianized 
for some years, and the primatial see remained at Canterbury. 
Augustine held two conferences with British bishops; he bade 
them give up their peculiar usages, conform to the Roman ritual, 
and join him in evangelizing the English. His haughtiness is 
said to have offended them; they refused, and the English Church 
owes nothing to its British predecessor. The mission prospered, 
and bishops were consecrated for Rochester, and for London 
for the East Saxons. After Augustine and iEthelberht died 
a short religious reaction took place in Kent, and tlie Ea.st 
Saxons apostatized. In 627 Edwin, king of Northumbria, who 
had married a daughter of iEthelberht, was converted and 
baptized with his nobles by Paulinus, who became the first 
bishop of York. As Edwin’s kingdom extended from the 
Humber to the Forth and included the Trent valley, while he 
exercised superiority over all the other English kingdoms, except 
Kent, his conversion promised well for the church, but he was 
slain and his kingdom overrun by Penda, the heathen king of 
Mercia, the central part of England. Penda’s victories en¬ 
dangered the cause of Christianity. The Roman mission was 
dying out. Kent and East Anglia, which was evangelized by 
Felix, a Burgundian bishop sent from Canterbury, were settled 
in the faith. Though Bernicia, the northern part of N orthumbria, 
was little affected by the gospel, and after Edwin’s death 
heathenism became dominant in his kingdom, Christianity did 
not die out in Northumbria. The East .Saxons had heard the 
gospel, and in 634 the conversion of the tVest Saxons was begun 
by Birinus, an Italian missionary. Central England and the 
South Saxons, however, were wholly untouched by Christianity. 

The work of the Romans was taken up by Scotic missionaries. 
Oswald, under whom the Northumbrian power revived, had lived 
as an exile among the Scots, and asked them for a bishop to teach 
his people. Aidan was sent to him by the monks of Iona in 635, 
and fixed his see in Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, where he found^ 
a monastery. Saintly, zealous and supported by Oswald’s 
influence, he brought Northumbria generally to accept the 
gospel. 'The conversion of the Middle Angles and Mercians, and 
the reconversion of the East Saxons, were also achieved by Scots 
or by di.sciples of the Scotic mission. After Aidan’s death in 651 
the differences between the Roman and Scotic usages, and speci¬ 
ally that concerning the date of Easter, led to bitter feelings, were 
inconvenient in practice, and must have hindered the church in 
its warfare against heathenism. Oswio, who reigned owr both the 
Northumbrian kingdoms, was, like his brother Oswald, a disciple 
of the Scots, his son and his queen, the daughter of Edwin, held 
to the Roman usages, and these usages were maintained by 
Wilfrid, who on his return from Rome in 658 was appointed abbot 
of Ripon. By Oswio's command a conference between the two 
parties was held at the present Whitby in 664. Oswio decided in 
favour of the Roman usages. This was the end of the Scotic 
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mission. The Scots left Liodisfamc, and their disciples generally 
adopted the Roman usages. The Scots were admirable mission¬ 
aries, holy and self-devoted, and building partly on Roman 
foundations and elsewhere breaking new pound, they and their 
English disciples, as Ceadda (St Chad), bishop of the Mercians, 
and Cuthbert, bishop of Lindisfarne, who were by no means 
inferior to their teachers, almost completed the conversion of the 
country. But they practised an excessive asceticism and were 
apt to abandon their work in order to live as hermits. Great as 
were the benefits which the English derived from their teaching, 
its cessation was not altogether a loss, for the church was passing 
beyond the stage of mission teaching and needed organization, 
and that it could not have received from the Scots. 

Its organization like its foundation came from Rome. An 
archbishop-designate who was sent to Rome for consecration 
OjyaflJn- di®d there. Pope Vitalian in 668 consecrated 

Hop uttbt Theodore of Tarsus as archbishop of Canterbury. The 
BPtUUi Scots had no diocesan system, and the English 
Gbpreb , bishoprics were vast in extent, followed the lines of the 
kingdoms and varied with their fortunes. The church had no 
system of government nor means of legislation. Theodore united 
it in oljedience to himself, instituted national synods and sub¬ 
divided the over-large bishoprics. At his death, in 690, the 
English dominions were divided into fourteen dioceses. Wilfrid, 
who had become bishop of Northumbria, resisted the division of 
his diocese and appealed to the pope. He was imprisoned by the 
Northumbrian king and was exiled. While in exile he converted 
the South Saxons, and their conversion led to that of the Isle of 
Wight, then subject to them, in 686, which completed the 
evangelization of the English. After long strife Wilfrid, who was 
supported by Rome, regained a part of his former diocese. 
Theodore also gave the church learning by establishing a school at 
Canterbury, where many gained knowledge of the Scriptures, of 
Latin and Greek, and other religious and secular subjects. In 
the north learning was promoted by Benedict Biscop in the sister 
mona.steries which he founded at Wearmouth and Jarrow. 
There Bede {q.v) received the learning which he imparted to 
others. In the year of Bede’s death, 735, one of his disciples, 
Ecgbert, bishop of York, became the first archbishop of York, 
Gregory III. giving him the pallium, a vestment which conferred 
archiepiscopal authority. He established a school or university 
at York, to which scholars came from the continent. H is work as 
a teacher was carried on by Alcuin, who later brought learning to 
the court and Frankish dominions of Charlemagne. 'The infant 
church, following the example of the Irish Scots, showed much 
missionary zeal, and English missionaries founded an organized 
church in Frisia and laboured on the lower Rhine; two who 
attempted to preach in the old Saxon land were martyred. 
Most famous of all, Winfrid, or St Boniface, the apostle of 
Germany, preached to the Frisians, Hessians and Thuringians, 
founded bishoprics and monasteries, became the first archbishop 
of Mainz, and in 754 was martyred in Frisia. He had many 
English helpers, some became bishops, and some were ladies, as 
Theda, abbess of Kitzingen, and Lioba, abbess of Bischofsheim. 
After his death, Willehad laboured in Frisia, and later, at the 
bidding of Charlemagne, among the Saxons, and became the first 
bishop of Bremen. Religion, learning, arts, such as transcription 
and iUumination, flourished in English monasteries. Yet heathen 
customs and beliefs lingered on among the people, and in Bede’s 
time there were many pseudo-monasteries where men and women 
made monasticism a cloak for idleness and vice. In the latter 
part of the 8th century Mercia became the predominant kingdom 
under Offa, and he determined to have an archbishop of his own. 
By his contrivance two legates from Adrian I. held a council at 
Chelsea in 787 in which Lichfield was declared an archbishopric, 
and seven of the twelve suffragan bishoprics of Canterbury were 
apportioned to it. In 802, however, Leo III. restored Canterbury 
to its rights and the Lichfield archbishopric was abolished. 

The rise of Wessex to power seems to have been aided by a 
good understanding betweenfEcgbert and the church, and his 
successors employed bishops as their ministers. jEthelred, who 
was specially under ecclesiastical influence, went on a pilgrhnage 


to Rome, and before his departure made loi^ grants for 
pious uses. His donation, though not the origin of tithes 
m England, illustrates the idea of the sacredness of f 
the tenth of income on which laws enforcing the Amgio- 
payment of tithes were^ founded. His pilgrun^e Spxop 
was probably undertaken in the hope of averting 
the attacks of the pagan Danes. Their invasions fell heavily 
on the church; priests were slaughtered and churches sacked 
and burnt. Learning disappeared in Northumbria, and things 
were little better in the south. Bishops fought and fell in 
battk', the clergy lived as laymen, the monasteries were 
held by married canons, heathen superstitions and immorality 
prevailed among the laity. Besides bringing the Danish 
settlers in East Anglia to profess Christianity in 878, Alfred 
set himself to improve the religious and intellectual condi¬ 
tion of his own people (see Alfred). The gradual recon¬ 
quest of middle and northern England by his successors was 
accompanied by the conversion of the Danish population. A 
revival of religion was effected by churchmen inspired by the 
reformed monasticism of France and Flanders, by Odo, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, Oswald, archbishop of York, and Dunstan 
(.see Dunstan), who introduced from abroad the strict life of the 
new Benedictinism. King Edgar promoted the monastic reform, 
and by hLs authority Bishop .(Ethelwold of Winchester turned 
canons out of the monasteries and put monks in their place. 
Dunstan sought to reform the church by ecclesiastical and secular 
legislation, forbidding immorality among laymen, insisting on the 
duties of the clergy, and compelling the payment of titihes and 
other church dues. After Edgar’s death an anti-monastic 
movement, chiefly in Mercia, nearly ended in civil war. In this 
strife, which was connected with pulitic.s, the victory on the 
whole lay with the monks’ party, and in many cathedral churches 
the chapters remained monastic. The renewed energy of the 
church was manifested by councils, canonical legislation and 
books of sermons. In the homilies of Abbot jElfric, written for 
Archbishop Sigeric, stress is laid on the purely spiritual presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist, but his words do not indicate, as some 
have believed, that the English Church was not in accord with 
Rome. The ecclesiastical revival was short-lived. Renewed 
Danish invasions, in the course of which Archbishop Alphege was 
martyred in 1012, and n decline in national character, injuriously 
affected the church and, though in the reign of Canute it was 
outwardly prosperous, spirituality and learning decreased. 
Bishoprics and abbacies were rewards of service to the king, the 
bishops were worldly-minded, plurality was frequent, and simony 
not unknown. Edward the Confessor promoted foreign ecclesi¬ 
astics ; the connexion with Rome was strengthened, and in J062 
the first legates since the days of Offa were sent to England by 
Alexander II. A political conflict led to the banishment of Robert, 
the Norman archbishop of Canterbury. An Englislunan Stigand 
received his see, but was excommunicated at Rome, and was 
regarded even in England as schismatical. When William of 
Normandy planned his invasion of England, Alexander II., by 
the advice of Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory VJL, moved 
doubtless by this schism and by the desire to bring the English 
Church under the influence of the Cluniac revival and into closer 
relation with Rome, gave the duke a consecrated banner, and the 
Norman invasion had something of the character of a holy ww. 

Before the Norman Conquest the church had relapsed into 
deadness: English bishops were political partisans, the clergy 
were married, and discipline and asceticism, then the 
recognized condition of holiness, were extinct. The 
Conqueror’s relations with Rome ensured a reform; 
for the papacy was instinct with the Quniac spirit. In 1070 
papal legates were received and held a council by which Stigand 
was deposed. Lanfranc, abbot of Bee, was appointed arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and worked harmoniously with the kmg 
in bringing the English Church up to the level of the church in 
Normandy. Manv native bishops and abbots were deposed, 
and the Norman'prelates who succeeded them were generally 
of good character, strict disciplinarians, and men of grander 
ideas. A council of 1075 decraid the removal of bishops’ sees 
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from villages to towns, as on the ccmtinent; the see of Sherborne, 
for example, was removed to Old Sarum, and tlwt of Selsey to 
Qiichester, and many churches statelier than old were built 
in the Norman style which the Confessor hod already adopted 
for his church at Westminster. In another council priests and 
deacons were thenceforward forbidden to marry. William and 
Lanfranc also worked on Hildebrandine lines in separating 
ecclesiastical from civil administration. Ecclesiastical aSairs 
were regulated in church councils held at the same time as the 
king’s councils. Bishops and archdeacons were no longer to 
exercise their spiritual jurisdiction in secular courts, as had been 
the custom, but in ecclesiastical courts and according to canon 
law. The king, however, ruled church as well as state; Gregory 
granted him control over episcopail elections, he invested bishops 
with the crozier and they held their temporahties of him, and 
he allowed no councils to meet and no business to be done without 
his licence. Gregory claimed homage from Wra ; but while the 
king promised the payment of Peter’s pence and such obedience 
as his English predecessors had rendered, he refused homage; 
he allowed no papal letters to enter the kingdom without his 
leave, and when an anti-pope was set up, he and Lanfranc 
heated the question as to which pope should be acknowledged 
in England as one to be decided by the crown. The Q)nquest 
brought the church into closer connexion with Rome and gave 
it a share in the religious and intellectual hfe of the continent; 
it stimulated and purified English monasticism, and it led to 
the organization of the church as a body with legislative and 
administrative powers distinct from those of the state. The 
relations established by the Conqueror between the crown, the 
church and the pope, its head and supreme judge, worked well 
as long as the king and the primate were agreed, but were so 
complex that trouble necessarily arose when they disagreed. 
Wilham Rufus tried to feudalize the church, to bring its officers 
and lands under feudal law; he kept bishoprics and abbacies 
vacant and confiscated their revenues. He quarrelled with 
Anselm (q.v.) who succeeded Lanfranc. Anselm while at Rome 
heard the investiture of prelates by laymen denounced, and he 
maintained the papal decree against Henry I. Bishops were 
vassals of the king, holding lands of him, as well as officers of the 
church. How were they to be appointed ? Who should invest 
them with the .symbols of their office ? To whom was their 
homage due ? (see Investiture), These questions which 
agitated western Europe were settled as regards England by a 
compromise : Henry surrendered investiture and kept the right 
to homage. The substantial gain lay with the crown, for, while 
elections were theoretically free, the king retained his power 
over them. Though Henry in some degree checked the exercise 
of papal authority in England, appc.als to Rome without his 
sanction were frequent towards the end of his reign. Stephen 
obtained the recognition of his title from Innocent II., and was 
upheld by the church until he violently attacked three bishops 
who had been Henry’s ministers. The clergy then transferred 
their allegiance to Matilda. His later quarrel with the papacy, 
then under the influence of St Bernard, added to his embarrass¬ 
ments and strengthened the Angevin cause. 

During Stephen’s reign the church grew more powerful than 
was for the good either of the state or itself. Its courts en¬ 
croached on the sphere of the lay courts, and further 
InnWa exclusive criminal jurisdiction over all clerks 

UmgM. whether in holy or mmor orders, with the result 
that criminous clerks,,though degraded by a spiritual 
court, escaped temporal punishment. Henry II., finding 
ecclesiastical privilege an obstacle to administrative reform, 
demanded that the bishops should agree to observe the ancient 
customs of the realm. These customs were, he asserted, expressed 
in certain constitutions to which he required tiieir assent at a 
council at Clarendon in 1164. In spirit they generally maintained 
the rights of the crown as they existed under the Conqueror. 
Om provided that clerks convicted of temporal enme m a 
spiritual court and degraded should be sentenced by a lay court 
and punished as laymen. Archbirfiop Becket (see Becket) 
agreed, repented and refused his assent. The king tned to rum 
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him by unjust demands; he appealed to Rome and fied to France. 
A long quarrel ensued, and m 1170 Henry was forced to be 
reconciled to Becket. The archbishop’s murder consequent on 
the king’s hasty words shocked Christendom, and Heniy' did 
penance publicly. By agreement with the pope he renounced 
the Constitutions, but the encroachments of the church courts 
were slightly checked, and the king’s decisive influence on 
episcopal elections and some other advantages were secured. 
The church in Wales had become one with the English Church 
by the voluntary submission of its bishops to the see of Canter¬ 
bury in 1192 and later. The Irish Church reiMined distinct, 
though the conquest of Ireland, which was sanctioned by the 
English pope Adrian IV. (Nicholas Breakspear), brought it into 
the same relations with the crown as the English Chufxffi and into 
conformity with it. Under the guidance of ecilesiastics employed 
as royal ministers, tlie church supported the crown until, in 
1206, Innocent III. refused to confirm the election of a bishop 
nominated by King John to Canterbury; and representatives 
of the monks of Christ Church, in whom lay the right of election, 
being at his court, the pope bade them elect Stephen Langton 
whom he consecrated as archbishop. Jolm refused to receive 
L^ton and seized the estates of Christ Church. Innocent 
laid England under an interdict in 1208; the king confiscated 
the property of tlie clergy, banished bishops and kept sees 
vacant. Papal envoys excommunicated him and , declared him 
deposed in 1211. Surrounded by enemies, he made his peace 
with the pope in 1213, swore fealty to him before his envoy, 
acknowledged that he held his kingdom of the Roman see, and 
promised a yearly tribute for Eng^d and Ireland. Finally he 
surrendered his crown to a legate and received it back from him. 
The banished clergy returned and an agreement was made as to 
their losses. Langton guided the barons in their demands on 
the king, which were expressed m Magna Carta. The first clause 
provided, as charters of Henry 1 . and Stephen had already 
provided, tliat the English Church should be “ free,” adding that 
It should have freedom of election, which John had promised 
in 1214. As John’s suzerain. Innocent annulled the charter, 
suspended Langton, and excommunicated the barons in arms 
against the king. On John’s death, Gualo, legate of Honorius 
III., with the help of the earl marshal, secured the throne for 
Henry III., and he and his successor Pandulf, as representatives 
of the young king’s suzerain, largely directed Englisli affairs 
until 1221, when Pandulf’s departure restored Langton to hiS 
rightful position as head m England of the church Reforms 
in discipline and clerical work were inculcated by provincial 
legislation, and two legates, OUio in 1237 and Ottoboni in 1268, 
promulgated in council constitutions which were a fundamental 
part of tlie canon law in England. Religious hie was quickened 
by the coming of the friars (see Friars). Parochial organization 
was strengthened by the institution of vicars in benefices held 
by religious bodies, which was regulated and enforced by the 
bishops. It was a time of intellectual activity, in character 
rather cosmopolitan than national. Enghsh clerks studied 
philosophy and theoli^ at Paris or law at Bologna; some 
remamed abroad and were famous as scholars, others like 
Archbishops Langton, and Edmund Rich, and Bishop Grosse¬ 
teste returned to be rulers of the church, and others like Roger 
Bacon to continue their studies in England. The .schools of 
Oxford, however, had already attained repute, and Cambridge 
began to be known as a place of study. The spirit of the age 
found expression in art, and English Gotiiic architecture, though 
originally, like the learning of the time, imported from France, 
took a line of its own and reached its climax at this period. 
Henry’s gratitude for the benefits which in his early years he 
received from Rome was shown later in subservience to papal 
demands. Gregory IX., and still more Innocent IV., sorely in 
need of money to prosecute their struggle with the imperial 
house, laid grievous taxes on the English ckrgy, supported the 
king in making heavy demands upon them, and violated the 
rights of patrons by appomtmg to benefices by “ provisions ” 
often in favour of foreigners. Churchmen, and prominently 
Grosseteste, the learned and holy bishop of Lmcote, while 
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recognizing tile pope as the divinely appointed source of all 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, were driven to resist papal orders 
which they held to be contrary to apostolic precepts. Their 
remonstrances were seldom efiectual, and the state of the 
national church was noted by the Provisions of Oxford in 1258 
as part of the general misgovemment which the baronial opposi¬ 
tion sought to remedy. The alliance between the crown and 
the papacy in this reign diminished the liberties of the church. 

Edward I., who was a strong king, checked an attempt to 
magnify the spiritual authority by the writ Circumspecle agatis, 
which defined the sphere of the ecclesiastical courts, 
i 4 tb ® religious endowments by the Statute 

etatartm. Mortmain, and desiring that every estate in the 
realm should have a share in public burdens and 
counsels, caused the benefited clergy to be summoned to send 
proctors to parliament The clergy preferred to make their grants 
in their own convocations, and so lost the position offered to 
them. For some years clerical taxation by the crown was carried 
on with the good-will of the papacy ; it was not oppressive for 
unbeneficed clergy and incomes below ten marks were exempt, 
and in theory the clergy were celibate. Papal demands, however, 
were additional burdens. In 1*96 Boniface VIII., by his bull 
Clmcis laicos, forbade the clergy to grant money to lay princes, 
and Edward’s request for a clerical subsidy was in 1297 refused by 
convocation led ^ Archbishop Winchelsea. The king thereupon 
outlawed the clergy. The northern province yielded, the 
southern held out longer; but finally the clergy made their peace 
severally, each paying his share, and the royal victory was 
complete. Winchelsea joined the baronial opposition which 
forced Edward to grant the “ Confirmation of the Charters.” 
Edward procured his disgrace from Qement V., and in return 
allowed Clement to exact so much from the church that the 
doings of the papal agents provoked an indignant remonstrance 
from parliament in 1307. With that exception the king’s 
dealings with the church were statesmanlike. He employed 
clerical ministers and paid them by church preferments, but his 
nominations to bishoprics did not always receive papal confirma¬ 
tion which had become recognized as essential. His weak .son 
Edward II. yielded readily to papal demands. The majority of 
the bishops of the reign, and specially those engaged in politics, 
were unworthy men; religion was at a low ebb; plurality and 
non-residence were common. By the constitution Exeerdbilis 
John XXII. ordered that all cures held in plurality save one 
should be vacated, and, which was not so well, “ reserved ” all 
benefices so vacated for his own appointment. As the residence 
of the popes at Avignon from 1308 to 1377 brought them under 
French influence, Englishmen during the war with France were 
specially displeased mat largo sums should be drawn from the 
kingdom for them and that they should exercise patronage 
there. In the reign of Edward III. the popes, though appointing 
to bishoprics by provision, did not give them to foreigners, 
but they appointed foreigners, enemies of England, to lesser 
preferments, deaneries and prebends. In 1351 the Statute of 
Provisors declared provisions unlawful. Capitular elections, 
however, remained mere forms; the king nominated, and the 
popes provided, and took advantage of their claim to appoint to 
secs vacant by translation. Papal interference in suits concern¬ 
ing temporalities was checked by a law of 1353 (the first statute of 
Praemunire), which made punishable by outlawry and forfeiture 
the carrying before a foreign tribunal of causes cognizable by 
English courts. This measure was extended in 1363, and in 
1393 by the great Statute of Praemunire. Indignant at liie law of 
1365, llrtian V. demanded payment of the tribute promised by 
John, which was then thirty-three years'in arrear, but parliament 
repudiated the claim. The Black Death disorganized the church 
by thinning the ranks of the clergy, who did their duty manfully 
during the plague. In the diocese of Norwich, for example, 800 
parishes lost their'ij;«aunbents in 1349, 83 of them twice over 
(Jessopp). Law thougli jpsufficient numbers were instituted 
to benefice an^ui^t persons received holy orders. The value of 
livings .decreao^ and many lay vacant. Some incumbents 
deserted their parahes to take stipendiary workin towns or secular 


employments, and unbeneficed dergy demanded higher stipends. 
Greedmess infected the church in common with society at large. 
Yet Chaucer’s ideal pwish priest must have represented a familiar 
type, so that we may believe that much good work was here 
and there unobtrusively done by the clergy. Prominent among 
abuses wire the sale of pardons, and the extortions of the ecclesi¬ 
astical courts ; their decrees were enforced by excommunication, 
and on a writ issued to the sheriff an excommunicated person 
would be imprisoned until he satisfied the demands of the church. 
The state needed money and attacks were made in parliament on 
the wealth of the church. Already, in 1340, Edward III., who 
quarrelled with Archbishop Stratford on political grounds, had 
appointed lay ministers, and in 1371 William of Wykeham, 
bishop of Winchester, and other clerical ministers were turned out 
of office and succeeded by laymen. A political crisis in 1376 was 
followed by a struggle between tiie bishops and John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster, the head of the anticlerical party, who allied 
himself with John WycKffe (?.».). He was unpopular, and when 
the bishops cited Wycliffe before them in St Paul’s, the duke’s 
conduct provoked a riot and the proceedings ended abruptly. 
Wycliffe held that the church was corrupted by wealth ; that 
only those in grace had a right to God’s gifts, and that temporal 
power belonged only to laymen and not to popes nor priests. 
Later he attacked the papacy itself, which in 1378 was distracted 
by the great schism; by 1380 he condemned pilgrimages, secret 
confession and ma.sses for llie dead. While holding the presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist, he denied a change of substance in the 
elements, arguing that accidents or qualities, such as form and 
colour, could not exist without substance. He taught that Holy 
Scripture was the only source of religious truth, to the exdu.sion 
of church authority and tradition, and he and his followers made 
the first complete English version of tlie Bible. His opinions 
were spread by the poor priests whom he sent out to preach and 
by his English tracts. That his teaching had any direct effect on 
the insurrection of 1381, though commonly believed, appears to 
be an unfounded idea; many priests were concerned in the 
rising, and specially the mendicant orders, Wycliffe’s bitter 
enemies, but the motives of the insurrection were essentially 
secular (Oman, TAe Great Revolt of ijSj). The reaction which 
followed extended to religion, and Wycliffe’s doctrines were 
condemned by a church council in 1382. Nevertheless he died in 
peace. He had many disciples, e.specially in Oxford and in 
industrial centres. The Lollards, as his followers were called, 
had sujiporters in parliament and among people of high rank in 
the court of Richard II., and the king’s marriage to Anne of 
Bohemia brought about the importation of Wycliffe’s writings 
into Bohemia, where they had a strong influence on the religious 
movement led by Hus. At first the bishops were not inclined to 
persecute, and the earlier Lollards mostly recanted under 
pressure, but their number increased. 

With the accession of the Lancastrian house the crown allied 
itself with the church, and the bishops adopted a repressive 
polity towards the Lollards. By the canon law 
obstinate heretics were to be burnt by the secular 
power, and though England had hitherto been almost 
free from heresy, one or two burnings had taken place in accord¬ 
ance with that law. In 1401 a statute, De heretico comburendo, 
ordered that heretics convicted in a spiritual court should be 
committed to the secular arm and publicly burned, and, while this 
statute was pending, one Sawtre was burned as a relapsed heretic. 
Henry 'V. was ze^ous for orthodoxy and the persecution of 
Lollards increased; in 1414 Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, 
who had been condemned as a heretic, escaped and made an 
insurrection; he was taken in 1417 and banged and burned. 
Lollardism was connected with an insurrection m 1431; it then 
ceased to have any political importance, but it kept its hold in 
certain towns and districts on the lower classes; many Lollards 
were forced to recant and others suffered martyrdom. The 
church was in an unsatisfactory state. As r^ards the p^cy, 
the crown generally maintain^ the position taken up in the 
previous century, but its policy was fitful, and the custom 
of allowing bishops who were made cardinals to retain their sees 
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strengthened papal influence. The bishops were largely engaged 
in secular business; there was much plurality, and cathedral 
and collegiate churches were frequently left to inferior officers 
whose lives were unclerical. The clergy were numerous and 
drawn from all classes, and hunible birth did not debar a man 
from attaining the highest positions in the church. Candidates 
for holy orders were still examined, but clerical education seems 
to have declined. Preaching was rare, partly from neglectfulness 
and partly because, in 1401, in order to prevent the spread 
of heresy, priests were forbidden to preach without a licence. 
While ffie marriage of the clergy was checked, irregular and 
temporary connexions were lightly condoned. Discipline generally 
was lax, and exhortations against field-sports, tavern haunting 
and other unclerical habits seem to have had little effect. 
Monasticism had declined. Papal indulgences and relics were 
hawked about chiefly by friars, though these practices were 
discountenanced by the bishops. On the other hand, all educa¬ 
tion was carried on by the clergy, and religion entered largely into 
the daily life of the people, into their gild-meetings, church-ales, 
mystery-plays and holidays, as well as into the great events of 
family life—baptisms, marriages and deaths. Many stately 
churches were built in the prevailing Perpendicular style, often 
by efforts in which all classes shared, and many hamlet chapels 
supplemented the mother church in scattered parishes. The 
revival of classical learning scarcely affected the church at large. 
Greek learning was regarded with suspicion by many churchmen, 
but the English humanists were orthodox. The movement had 
little to do with the coming religious conflicts, which indeed 
killed it, save that it awoke in some learned men like Sir Thomas 
More a desire for ecclesiastical, though not doctrinal, reform, and 
led many to study the New Testament of which Erasmus pub¬ 
lished a Greek text and Latin paraphrases. 

During the earlier years of the i6th century Lollardism still 
existed among the lower classes in towns, and was rife here and 
there in country districts. Persecution went on and 
*n®’t<yrdoms are recorded. The old grievances con- 
t/oB tm.’ ceming ecclesiastical exactions remained unabated and 
were further strengthened by an ill-founded rumour 
that Richard Hunne, a Londoner who had refused to pay a 
mortuary, was imprisoned for heresy in the Lollards’ tower, and 
was found hanged in his cell in 1514, had been murdered. 
Lutheranism affected England chiefly through the surreptitious 
importation of Tyndale’s New Testament and heretical books. 
In 1521 Henry VIII. wrote a book against Luther in which he 
maintained the papal authority, and was rewarded by Leo X. 
with the title of Defender of the Faith. Henry, however, whose 
will was to himself as the oracles of God, finding that the pope 
opposed his intended divorce from Catherine of Aragon, deter¬ 
mined to allow no supremacy in his realm save his own. He 
carried out his ecclesiastical policy by parliamentary help. 
Parliament was packed, and was skilfully managed ; and he had 
on his side the popular impatience of ecclesiastical abuses, a new 
feeling of national pride which would brook no foreign inter¬ 
ference, the old desire of the laity to lighten their own burdens 
by the wealth of the church, and a growing inclination to question 
or reject sacerdotal authority. He used these advantages to 
forward his policy, and when he met with opposition, enforced his 
will as a despot. The parliament of 1529 lasted until 1536 ; it 
broke the bonds of Rome, established royal supremacy over the 
English Church, and effected a redistribution of national wealth 
at the expense, of the spirituality. It began by acts abolishing 
ecclesiastical exactions, such as excessive mortuaries and fees for 
probate, and by prohibiting pluralities except in stated cases, 
application to Rome for licence to evade the act being made 
penal. Henry having crushed his minister Cardinal Wolsey, 
archbishop of York, declared the whole body of the clergy 
involved in a praemmirf by their submission to 'Wolsey’s legatine 
authority, and ordered the convocation to purchase pardon by a 
large pa3rment, and by acknowledging him as “ Protector and 
Supreme Head of the English Church and Qergy.” After much 
debate, the adcnowledgment was made in 1531, with the qualifica¬ 
tion “ so far as the law of Christ allows.” A “ supplication ” 
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against clerical jurisdiction and legislation by convocation was 
obtained from the Commons in 1532, and Henry received from 
convocation the “submission of the clergy,” surrendering its 
legislative power except on royal licence, and consenting to a 
revision of the canon law commbsioners to be appointed 1^ the 
king. A bill for conditionally withholding the payment of 
annates, or first-fruits, to Rome was passed, and Henry took 
advantage of the fear of the Roman court lest it should lose these 
payments, to obtain without the usual fees bulls promoting 
Cranmer to the see of Canterbury in 1533, and thus was enabled 
to gain his divorce. Cranmer pronounced his marriage to 
Catherine null, and declared him lawfully married to Anne 
Boleyn. Clement VII. retorted by excommunicating the king, 
but for that Henry cared not. Appeals to Rome were forbidden 
by statute, and the council ordained that the pope should 
thenceforth only be spoken of as bishop of Rome, as not having 
authority in England. In 1534 the restraint of annates was 
confirmed by law, all payments to Rome were forbidden, and it 
was enacted that, on receiving royal licence to elect, cathedral 
chapters must elect bishops nominated by the king. The papal 
power was extirpated by statute, parliament at the same time 
declaring that neither the king nor kingdom would vary from the 
“ Catholic faith of Christendom.” The submission of the clergy 
was made law. Appeals from the archbishops’ courts were to be 
to the king in chancery, and were to be heard by commissioners, 
whence arose the Court of Delegates as the court of final appeal 
in ecclesiastical cases. The first-fruits and tenths of benefices 
were given to the king, and his title as “ Supreme Head in earth 
of the Church of England ” was declared by parliament without 
the qualification added by convocation. Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, and Sir Thomas More, lately chancellor, the two most 
eminent Englishmen, were beheaded in 1535 on an accusation of 
attempting to deprive the king of this title, and some Carthusian 
monks suffered a more cruel martyrdom in the same cause. 
Meanwhile New Testaments were burnt, and heretics, or re¬ 
formers, forced to abjure or, remaining steadfast, were sent to the 
stake, for though the heresy law of Henry IV. was repealed, 
heresy was still punishable by death, and persecution was not 
abated. By breaking the bonds of Rome Henry did not give the 
church freedom; he substituted a single despotism for the dual 
authority which pope and king had previously exercised over it. 
In 153s Cromwell, the king’s vicar-general, began a visitation of 
the monasteries. The reports (comperta) of his commissioners' 
having been delivered to the king and communicated to parlia¬ 
ment in 1536, parliament declared the smaller monasteries 
corrupt, and granted the king all of less value than £200 a year. 
A rebellion in Lincolnshire and another in the north, the formid¬ 
able Pilgrimage of Grace, followed. The suppression of the greater 
houses was effected gradually, surrenders were obtained by 
pressure, and three abbots who were reluctant to give up the 
possessions of their convents for confiscation were hanged. 
Monastic shrines and treasuries were sacked and the spoil sent to 
the king, to whom parliament granted all the houses, their lands 
and possessions. Of the enormous wealth thus gained Henry 
spent a part on national defence, a little on the foundation of the 
bishoprics of Westminster, dissolved in 1550, Bristol, Chester, 
Gloucester, Oxford and Peterborough, and gave the lands to men 
either useful to or favoured by himself, or sold them to rich 
purchasers. In 1536 he dictated the belief and ceremonial of the 
church by issuing Ten Articles which were subscribed by con¬ 
vocation. This first foimulaty of the English Church as separate 
from Rome did not contravene Catholic doctrine, though it 
showed the influence of Lutheran models. Another exposition of 
Anglican doctrine was made in the Institution of a Christian Man 
or “ Bishops’ book,” in some respects more likely to satisfy those 
attached to the tenets of Rome, in others, as in the distinct 
repudiation of purgatory and the declaration that salvation 
deluded solely on the merits of Christ, showing an advance. 
It was published in 1537 with Henry’s sanction but not by 
auriwrity. In that year licence was granted for the sale of a 
translation of the Bible, and in 1538 another version called 
Matthew’s Bible, was ordered to be kqjt in ail churches (see 
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Bible). Pilgrimages were suppressed and images used for 
worship destroyed. Denial of the king’s supremacy, denial of 
the corporal presence in the Eucharist, and insults to Catholic 
rites were alike punished by cruel death. The publication abroad 
of the king’s excommunication rendered an assertion of orthodoxy 
advisable for political reasons, and in 1539 came the Act of the 
Six Articles attaching extreme penalties to deviations from 
Catholic doctrines. The backward swing of the pendulum 
continued; Cromwell was belieaded and three reforming 
preachers were burnt in 1540. Prosecutions for heresy under the 
act were fitful: four gospellers were burnt in London in 1546, 
of whom the celebrated Anne Askew was one. Cranmer, how¬ 
ever, did not lose the king’s favour. A fresh attempt to define 
doctrine was made in the Necessary Doctrine and Erudition of a 
Christian Man, the “ King’s Book,” published by authority in 
1543, which, while repudiating the pope, was a declaration of 
Catholic orthodoxy. A Primer, or private prayer-book, of which 
parts were in English, as the litany composed by Cranmer, and 
virtually the same as at present, was issued in 1546, and further 
liturgical change seemed probable when Henry died in 1547. 

Henry, while changing many things in the church, would not 
allow any deviation in essentials from the religion of Catholic 
Europe, which was not then so dogmatically defined as it was 
later by the council of Trent. Edward VI. was a child, and the 
Protector Somerset and the council favoured further changes, 
which were carried out with Cranmer’s help. They issued a 
book of Homilies and a set of injunctions which were enforced 
by a royal visitation. Pictures and much painted glass were 
destroyed in churches, frescoed walls were whitewashed, and 
in 1548, the removal of all images was decreed. Parliament 
ordered that bishops should be appointed by letters patent and 
hold their courts in the king’s name. An act of the last reign 
granting the king all chantries and gilds was enlarged and 
enforced with cruel injustice to the poor. On the petition of 
convocation parliament allowed the marriage of priests j and 
it further ordered that the laity should receive the cup in com¬ 
munion. A communion book was issued by the council in 
English, the Latin mass being retained for a time. Many 
German reformers came to England, were favoured by the 
council, and gained influence over Cranmer. The first Book 
of Common Prayer was authorized by an Act of Uniformity in 
1549; it retained much from old service books, but the com¬ 
munion office is Lutheran in character. It excited discontent, 
and a serious insurrection broke out in the West, the insurgents 
demanding the revival of the Act of the Six Articles and the 
withdrawal of the new service as “like a Christmas game.” 
After Somerset’s fall the government rapidly pushed forward 
reformation. A new Ordinal issued with parliamentary approval 
in 1550 was significant of the change in sacramental doctrine, 
and the four minor orders disappeared. Altars were destroyed 
and tables substituted. Five bishops, Bonner of London, 
Gardiner of Winchester, and Heath of Worcester, then already 
in prison, and two others, were deprived; and the Lady Mary, 
who would not give up the mass, was harshly treated. The 
reformers were not tolerant; for a woman was burnt for Arianism 
in 1550 and a male Anabaptist in 1551. Under the influence 
of foreign reformers, who took a lower view of the Eucharist 
than the Lutheran divines, Cranmer soon advanced beyond the 
prayer-book of 1549. A second prayer-book, departing further 
from the old order, appeared in 1552, and without being accepted 
by convocation was enforced by another Act of Uniformity, and 
in 1553 a catechism and forty-two articles of religion were 
authorized by Edward for sulweription by the clergy, though 
not laid before convocation. A revision of the canon law in 
accordance with the act for “ submission of the clergy ” was at 
last undertaken in i55t, but the only result was a document 
entitled Reformatio le^m eccUsiasticanm, which never received 
authority. Edward, died in 1553. Apart from matters of faith, 
the church had fared ill under a royal supremacy exercised by 
self-seeking nobles in the'name of the boy-king. Convocation 
lost all authority and bishops were treated as state officials 
liable to deprivarioo for disobedience to the council. Means of 


worship were diminished, and the por were shamefully wronged 
by the suppression of chantries, gilds and holy days; even the 
few sheep of the poor brethren of a gild were seized to swell a 
sum which from 1550 was largely diverted from public purposes 
to private gain. Churches were despiled of their plate; the 
old bishops were forced, the new more easily prsuaded, to give 
up lands belonging to their sees, and rich men grew richer by 
robbing God. 

When Mary succeeded her brother, the deprived bishops 
were restored, some reforming bishops were imprisoned, and 
Cranmer, who was implicated in the plot on behalf of Lady 
Jane Grey, was attainted of treason. As regards doctrine, 
religious practices and papal supremacy, Mary was set on 
bringing back her realm to the position existing before her 
father’s quarrel with Rome. Her first parliament repealed the 
ecclesiastical legislation of Edward’s reign, and convocation 
formally accepted transubstuntiation. Seven bishops were 
deprived in 1554, four of them as married, and about a fifth of 
the beneficed clergy, though some received other benefices after 
putting away their wives. Apprently Mary at first believed 
that her authority would be accepted in religious matters; but 
she met with opposition, partly provocative, for Wyat’s re¬ 
bellion consequent on her intended marriage to Philip of Spain 
was closely connected with religion, and more largely passive 
in the noble resolution of those who chose martyrdom rather 
tlian denial of their faith. To the nation at large, though not 
averse from the old doctrines and practices of the church, a 
return to the Roman obedience was distasteful. Nevertheless, 
Cardinal Pole was received as legate, and the title of Supreme 
Head of the Church having been dropped, a parliament carefully- 
packed, and the fears of the rich appeased by the assurance that 
they would not have to surrender the monastic lands, he absolved 
the nation in parliament and reunited it to the Church of Rome 
on November 30,1554, the clergy being absolved in convocation. 
Parliament repealed all acts against the Roman see since the 
twentieth year of Henry VIII. The heresy laws were revived, 
and a horrible pcr-sccution of those who refused to disown the 
doctrines of the prayer-book began in 1555, and lasted during 
the remainder of the reign. Nearly 300 persons were burned 
to death as heretics in these four years, among them being five 
bishops; Hooper of Gloucester, Ferrar of St David’s, Ridley 
of London, and Latimer (until 1539) of Worcester in 1555, and 
Archbishop Cranmer in 1556. The chief responsibility for these 
horrors -tests with the queen; the bishops who examined the 
accused were le.ss zealous than she desired. The most prominent 
among them in persecution was Bonner of London. The exiles 
for religion were received at Frankfort, Strassburg and Zurich. 
At Frankfort a party among them objected to the ceremonies 
retained in the prayer-book, and, encouraged by Calvin and by 
Knox, who came to them from Geneva, quarrelled with lliose 
who desired to keep the book unchanged. Mary died in 1558. 
Her reign arrested the rapid spoliation of the church and possibly 
prevented the adoption of doctrines which would have destroyed 
Its apostolic character; the persecution by which it was dis¬ 
graced strengthened the hold of the reformed religion on the 
people and made another acceptance of Roman supremacy for 
ever impossible. 

Elizabeth’s accession was hailed with pleasure; she was 
known to dislike her sister’s ecclesiastical policy, and a change 
was expected. An Act of Supremacy restored to the sMa- 
crown the authority over the church held by Henry mau 
VIII., and provided for its exercise by commissioners, *•«*- 
whence came the court of High Commission nommated ”*"*■ 
by the crown, as a high ecclesiastical court; but Elizabeth 
rejected the title of Supreme Head, and used that of Supreme 
Governor, as “ over all persons and in all cases withm her 
dominions supreme.” An Act of Uniformity prescribed the 
use of the prayer-book of 1552 in a revised form which raised 
the level of its doctrine, and injunctions enforced by a royal 
visitation re-established the reformed order. All the Marian 
bishops save two refused the oath of supremacy and were deprived, 
and eight were imprisoned. Of die clergy generally few refused 
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it; for only some 200 were deprived for religion during the first 
sbc years of the reign. Bishops for tiie vacant sees were nominated 
by the crown and elected by their chapters as in Henry’s reign j 
Matthew Parker was canonically consecrated archbishop of C^- 
terbury. The orthodoxy of the church was vindicated by Bishop 
Jewel’s Apologia ecdesiae Anglicame. Adherents to Rome 
vainly tried to obtain papal sanction for attending the church 
services, and were forced either to disobey the pope or become 
“ recusants ”; many were fined, and those who attended mass 
were imprisoned. Meanwhile a party, soon known as Puritans, 
rebelled against church order; the exiles who had come under 
Genevan influence objecting on their return to vestments and 
ceremonies enjoined by the prayer-book. There was much non¬ 
conformity in the church which the queen ordered the bishops 
to correct. Parker, though averse to ’violent measures, in¬ 
sisted on obedience to his “ Advertisements ” of 1566, which, 
though not formally authorized by the queen, expre-ssed her 
will, and became held as authoritative, and some of the refractory 
were punished. A company engaged in irregular worship was 
discovered in London in 1567 and a few persons were impnsoned 
by the magistrate. Active opposition to the government was 
•stirred up by Pius V., and in 1569 a rebellion in the north, where 
the old religion was strong, was aided by papal money and 
encouraged by hopes of Spanish intervention. In 1570 Pius 
published a bull excommunicating and deposing the queen. 
Thenceforward recusants had to choose between loyalty to the 
queen and loyalty to the pope. They lay under suspfeion, and 
.severe penal laws were enacted against Romish practices. About 
1579 many seminary priests and Jesuits came over to England 
as missionaries; some actively engaged in treason, all were 
legally traitors. The country was threatened with foreign 
invasion, plots against the government were detected, and the 
queen’s life was held to be endangered. The council hunted 
down these priests and their abettors, and many were executed, 
martyrs to the doctrine of the pope’s power of deposition. 
Tlie number put to death in this reign under the penal laws was 
187. The papal policy defeated itself; a large number of the old 
religion while retaining their faith chose to be loyal to the queen 
rather than lend themselves to the designs of her enemies. From 
1571 recusants can no longer be reckoned as nonconforming 
members of the English Church: the law recognized them as 
separate from it. The church’s doctrine was defined in the 
catechism of 1570, and in the revised articles of religion which 
appeared as the XXXIX. Articles in i57i,and its law by a body 
of canons published with authority in 1576, the attempt at 
codification made in the Reformatio legum having been laid 
aside. 

From 1574 the Protestant Nonconformists strove to introduce 
Presbyterianism. Cause for grievance existed in the state of 
the church which had suffered from the late violent 
Noaeos- changes. Elizabeth plundered it, and laymen who 
fermiiit. Owned the rectories formerly held by monasteries 
followed her example; bishoprics were impoverished 
by the queen and parish cures by her subjects, and the reform of 
abuses was checked by self-interest. As bishops, along with some 
able men, Elizabeth chose others of an inferior stamp who con¬ 
sented to the plunder of their sees and whom she could use 
to report on recusants and harry nonconformists. Separation, 
or Independency, began about 1578 with the followers of Robert 
Browne, who repudiated the queen’s ecclesiastical authority ; 
two Brownists were executed in 1583. The nonconformists 
remained in the church and continued their efforts to subvert its 
episcopal system. Elizabeth, though personally little influenced 
ty religion, understood the political value of the church, and 
would allow no slackness in enforcing conformity. Archbishop 
Grindal was sequestrated for defending “ prophesyings,” or 
meetings of the Puritan clergy for religious exercises. The House 
of Commons, in whidt there was a Puritan element, repeatedly 
attempted to discuss church questions and was sharply sflenced 
by the queen, who would not allow any interference in ecclesiasti¬ 
cal matters. Whitgift, who succeeded Grindal in r583, though 
kind-hearted, was strict in his administration of the law. Violent 
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attacks were made upon the bishops in the Martin Marprelate 
tracts printed by a secret press; their author is unknown, 
but some who were probably connected with them were executed 
for publishing seditious libels. Whitgift’s firmness met with 
success. During the last years of ffte reign the movement 
towards Presbyterianism was checked and nonconformity was 
less prominent. The church regained a measure of orderliness 
and vigour; its claims on allegiance were advocated by eminent 
divines and expounded in the stately pages of Hooker. The 
queen, who had so vigorously ordered ecclesiastical affairs, died 
in 1603. 

On the accession of James I. the Puritans'expressed their 
desire for ecclesiastical change in the Millenary Petition which 
purported to come from 1000 clergy; their requests 
were moderate, a sign of the success of'Whitgift’s 
policy, but some could not have been granted wi&out nbttUm. 
causing widespread dissatisfaction. At a conference 
between divines of the two parties at Hampton Court in 1604, 
James roughly decided against the Puritans. Some small 
alterations were made in the prayer-book, and a new version 
of the Bible was undertaken, wluch appeared in 1611 as the 
“ authorized version.” In 1604 convocation framed a code of 
canons which received royal authorization. Refusal to obey 
them was punished with deprivation, and, according to S. R. 
Gardiner, about 300 clergy were deprived, though a 17th century 
writer (Peter Heylyn) puts the number at 49 only, which W. H. 
Frere (History of the English Church, issS-iPo^, p. 321) thinks 
more credible. Conformity could still be enforced, bu't before 
long the Puritan party grew in strength partly from religious and 
partly from political causes. They would not admit any authority 
in religion that was not based on the scriptures; their opponents 
maintained that the church had authority to ordain ceremonies 
not contrary to the scriptures. In doctrine the Puritans re¬ 
mained faithful to the Calvinism in which most Englishmen of 
the day had been brought up; they called the high churchmen 
Arminians, and asserted that they were inclined to Rome. 
I’he Commons became increasingly Puritan ; they were strongly 
Protestant and demanded the enforcement of the laws against 
recusants, who suffered much, specially after the Gunpowder 
Plot of 1605, though they were sometimes shielded by the king. 
The Commons regarded ecclesiastical jurisdiction with dislike, 
specially the Court of High Commission, which had developed 
from the ecclesiastical commi.ssions of Elizabeth and was hated 
as a means of coercion based on prerogative. The bishops 
derived their support from the king, and the church in return 
supported the king’s claim to absolutism and divine right. It 
suffered heavily from this alliance. As men saw the church on 
the side of absolutism, Puritanism grew strong both among the 
country gentry, who were largely represented in the Commons, 
and among the nation at large, and the church lost ground 
through the king’s political errors. A restoration of order and 
decency in worship and the introduction of more ceremonial 
begun in James’s reign were carried on by Laud (q.v.) under 
Charles I. Laud aimed at silencing disputes about doctrine and 
enforcing outward uniformity; the Puritans hated ceremonial 
and wished to make every one accept their doctrines. Many 
of the reforms introduced by Laud after he became archbishop 
in 1633 were needful, but they offended the Puritans and were 
enforced in a harsh and tyraimical maimer, for he lacked wisdom 
and sympathy. Under his rule nonconforming clergy were 
deprived and sometimes imprisoned. The cruel punishments 
inflicted by the Court of Star Chamber of which he was a member, 
the unpopularity of the High Commission Court, his own harsh 
dealing, and the piart which he took in politics as a confidentisd 
adviser of the king, combined to bring odium upon him amd upon 
the ecclesiastical system which he represented. The church was 
weak, for the Laudian system was disliked by the imtion. A 
storm of discontent with the course of affairs both in church 
and state gathered. In 1640 Charles, after dissolving parlia¬ 
ment, prolonged the session of convocation, which issued canons 
magnifying tiie royal authority and imposing the so-called 
“et oath” against iimovations on all clergy, graduates 
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aad others. The Long Parliament voted the canons illegal; 
Laud was imprisoned, and in 1642 the bishops were excluded 
from parliament The civil war began in 1642; in 1643 a bill 
was passed for the tahing away of episcopacy, in 1645 Laud 
was beheaded, and parliament abolished Ihe prayer-bo^ and 
accepted the Presbyterian directory, and from 1646 Presbyterian¬ 
ism was the legal form of churcli government. Many, perhaps 
2000, cltHTgy w^e deprived ; some were imprisoned and o^erwise 
maltreati^, though a fifth of their former revenues was assigned 
to the dispossessed. The king, who was beheaded in 1649, might 
liave extricated himself from his difficulties if he had consented 
to 1iie overthrow of episcopacy, and may therefore be held a 
martyr to the churclr’s cause. The victory of the army over ^e 
parliament secured England against the tyranny of Presbyterian¬ 
ism, but did not better the condition of the cpiscop)al clergy; 
the toleration insisted on by the Independents did not extend 
to ‘‘ prelacy.” Qiurehmen, however, occasionally enjoyed the 
ministrations of tUeir own dergy in private houses, and though 
their worship was sometimes disturbed they were not seri¬ 
ously persecuted for engaging in it. Non-delinquent or non- 
sequestrated private patronage and the obligation of tithes were 
retained. Community of suffering and the execution of Charles I. 
brought the royalist country gentry into sympatiiy with the 
clergy, and at the Restoration the church had the hold upwn 
the affection of the laity wbidi it lacked under the Laudian rule. 

On the king’s restoration the survivors of the ejected dergy 
quietly regained their benefices. The Presbyterians hdj)ed to 
bring back the king and looked for a reward. Charles 
Kmton- IL promised them a limited episcop)acy and other 
</M concessions, but his plan was rejected by the Commons. 
ptilod. ^ conference at the Savoy between leading Presby¬ 
terians and churchmen in 1661 was ineffectual, and a revision 
of the prayer-book by convocation further discontented non¬ 
conformists. The parliament of 1661 was violently anti-Puritan, 
and in 1662 passed an Act of Uniformity providing that all 
ministers not episcopially ordained or refusing to conform should 
be deprived on St Bartholomew’s day, the 14th of August 
fdllowing. About 2000 ministers are said to have been ejected, 
and in 1665 ejected ministers were forbidden to come within 
five miles of their former cures. Though some bishops and 
clergy showed kindness to the ejected, churchmen generally 
approved of this oppressive legislation; they could not forget 
the wrongs inflicted on their cliurch by the once triumphant 
Puritans. Nonconformist worship was made punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, and on the third offence by transporta¬ 
tion. In 1672 Charles, who had secretly promised the French 
king openly to profess Roman Catholicism, issued a Declaration 
of indulgence ^^ioh applied both to Romanists and Protestant 
Nonconformists, but parliament compelled lum to withdraw 
it, and, in 1673, passed a Test Act making reception of the holy 
communion and a denial of transubstanliation necessary qualifi¬ 
cations for public office. Later, when the dissenters found 
friends among the party in parliament opposed to the crown, 
the church supported the king, and the doctrine of passive 
obedience was generally accepted the clergy. The church 
was popular, Md among the -great preachers and theologians 
who adorned it in the Caroline period were Jeremy Taybr, 
Pearson, Bull, Barrow, South and Stillingfleet. The lower 
clergy were mostly poor, and their social position was conse¬ 
quently often humble, but the piictures of derical humiliation 
after 1660 ase generally overcoloured; the assertion that they 
commonly nuurried servants or cast-off mistresses of their patrons 
has been disproved, and it is certain that men of good family 
eotcnul holy orders. In accordance with an agreement between 
Archbishop Sheldon and Lord Chancellor Clarendon, the clergy 
ceased to tax themselves, in convocation, and from 1665 have been 
taxed by parliament. James II., though a Romanist, p>rcmlsed 
to protect toe church, and the clergy were on his side in the 
r^Uion of the dhke of Monmouth, who was supported by 
dissenters. The church an 4 >the nation, however, w«e strongly 
Protestant and srare soon alarmed by his efforts to Romanize 
the country. James dispensed with the law by prerogative and 


appointed Romanists to offices in defiance of the Test Act. In 
1688 he ordered that his declaration for liberty of coiMcienoe, 
issued in the interest of Romanism, should be read in all 
churches. His order was almost universally disobeyed. Arch¬ 
bishop Suncroft and six^ bishops who remonstrated against it 
were brought to trial, and were acquitted to the extreme delight 
of the nation. James’s attack on the church cost him his crown. 

Bancroft and eight bishops would not belie their belief in the 
doctrines of divine right and passive obedience by swearing 
allegiance to Williaim and Mar>', and the archbishop, 
five bishops and over 400 clergy were deprived. 

Certain of these nonjuring bishops consecrated others 
and a schism ensued. The loss to the church was heavy; for 
among the nonjurors were many men of holy lives and eminent 
learning, and toe fact that some suffered for conscience’ sake 
seemed a reproach on toe rest of toe clergy. After 1715 the 
secession became unimportant. Protestantism was secured 
from further royal attack by the Bill of Rig^its; and in 1701 
toe Act of Succession provided that all future sovereigns 
should he members of the Church of England. That the king’s 
title rested on a parliamentary decision was destructive of the 
clerical theory of divme right, and encouraged Erastianism, 
then specially dangerous to the church; for William, a Dutch 
Presbyterian, gave bishoprics to men personally werthy, but 
more desirous of union with other Protestant bodies than jealous 
for the principles of their own church. A bill for union was 
rejected in toe Commons, where the church party had a majority, 
though one for toleration of Protestant dissenters became law. 
William, anxious for concessions to dissenters, appiointed a 
committee of convocation for altering the liturgy, canons and 
ecclesiastical courts, but the Tory party in the lower house of 
convocation was strong and toe scheme was abortive. A long 
controversy began between the two houses; the bishops were 
mostly Whigs wito latitudinarian tendencies, toe lower clergy 
Tories and high churchmen. During most of the reign convoca¬ 
tion was suspended and tlie church was governed by royal 
injunctions, a system injurious to its welfare. It had been the 
bulwark of the natkm against Romanism under James II., and 
the affection of the nation enabled it to preserve its distinctive 
character amid dangers of an opposite kind under William III. 
Its religious life was active; associations for worship and toe 
reformation of manners led to more frequent services, the estab¬ 
lishment of schools for poor children, and the foundation of the 
Society, for Promoting Christian Knowledge (S.P.C.K.) and for 
toe Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (S.l’.G.). This 
activity and the discord between the two houses of convocation 
continued during Anne’s reign. Anne was a strong church- 
woman, and under her toe church reached its highest point of 
popularity and influence. Its supposed interests were used by 
toe Tories for political ends. Hence toe Occasional Conformity 
Act, to prevent evasion of the Test Act, and a tyrannical Schism 
Act, both repealed in 1718, belong rather to toe history of 
parties tlian to that of the church. So, too, does toe case of Dr 
Sacheverell, who was proseaitcd for a violently Tory sermon. 
His trial, in 1710, caused much excitement; mobs shouted for 
“ High Church and Dr Sacheverell,” and toe lightness of his 
sentence was hailed as a Tory victory. Queen Anne is gratefully 
remembered by toe church for her “ Bounty,” which gave it 
the first-fruits and tenths (see Annates and Queen Anne’s 
Bounty). 

With the accession of toe Hanoverian line the church entered 
on a period of feeble life and inaction; many church fabrics 
were neglected; daily services were discontinued; 
hdy days were disregarded; Holy Communion was 
infrequent; the poor were little cared for; and toough 
toe church remained popular, the clergy were lazy and held in 
contempt. In accepting the settlement of toe crown the clergy 
generally sacrificed conviction to expediency, and their character 
suffered. Promotion largely depended on a profession of Whig 
principles; toe church was regarded as subservient to the 
state; its historic position and daims were ignored, and it was 
treated, by politicians os though its princ4>al function was to 
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suppcrt the government. This change was accelerated ly the 
silencing of convocation. A senaon by Hoadly, bishop of Baj^^or, 
impu^i^ the existence of a visible church, md the “ Bangorian 
controversy ” which ensued threatened to end ra the condemna¬ 
tion of his opinions by convocation, or at least by the lower 
house. As this would have weakened the government, convoca¬ 
tion was prorogued, letters of business were withheld, and from 
1717 until 1858 convocation, the church’s constitutional organ 
of reform, existed only in name. Walpole during his long 
ministry, from 1721 to 1742, discouraged activity in the church 
lest it should become troublesome to his government. Prefer¬ 
ment was shamelessly sought after even by pious men, and was 
begged and bestowed on the ground of political services. In 
tins the clergy, apart from the sacredness of clerical office, were 
neither better nor worse than the laity; in morality and decency 
they were better even at the lowest point of their decline, about 
the midd'le of the century. While the church was inactive in 
practical work, it showed vigour in the intellectual defence of 
Christianity. Controversies of earlier cuigin with assailants of 
the faith were ably maintained by, among others, Daniel 
Waterland, William Law, a nonjuror, Bishop Butler, whose 
Analogy appeared in 17.'56, and Bishop Berkeley. A revival of 
spirituality and energy at last set in. Its origin has been traced 
to Law’s Serious Call, published in 1728. Law’s teaching was 
actively carried out by John Wesley iq.v.), a clergyman who from 
1739 devoted himself to evangelization. Though his preaching 
awoke much religious feeling, specially among the lower classes, 
the excitement which attended it led to a horror of religious 
enthusiasm, and his methods irritated the parochial clergy. 
Some of them seconded his efforts, but far more regarded them 
with violent and often unworthily expressed dislike. While he 
urged his followers to adhere to the church, he could not himself 
work in subordination to discipline; the Methodist organization 
which he founded was independent of the church’s system and 
soon drifted into separation. Nevertheless, he did much to bring 
about a revival of life in the church. Several clergy became 
his allies, and some preached in Lady Huntingdon’s chapels 
before her secession. These were among the fathers of the 
Evangelical party: they differed from the Methodists in not 
forming an organization, remaining in the church, working on 
the parochial system, and generally holding Calvinistic doctrine, 
being so far nearer to Whitfield than to Wesley, though Calvinism 
gradually ceased to be a mark of the party. The Evangelicals 
soon grew in number, and their influence for good was extensive. 
They laid stress on the depravity of human nature, and on the 
importance of conscious conversion, giving prominence to the 
necessity of personal salvation rather than of incorporation with, 
and abiding in, the church of the redeemed. Prominent among 
their early leaders after they became distinct from the Methodists 
were William Romainc, Henry Venn and John Newton. 
Bishop Porteus of I^ndon sympathized with them. Lord Dart¬ 
mouth was a liberal patron, and Cowper’s poetry spread their 
doctrines in quarters where serraons might have failed to attract. 
Religion was also forwarded in the church by the example of 
George III. During his reign the progress of toleration, though 
slow and fitful, greatiy advanced both as regards Roman Catholics 
and Protestant dissenters. The spirit of rationalism, which 
had been manifested earlier in attacks on revelation, appeared 
in a movement against subscription to the Articles demanded 
of the clergy and others which was defeated in parliament in 
1772. The alarm consequent on the French Revolution checked 
the progress of toleration and was temporarily fatal to free- 
thinlang; it strengthened the position of the church, which 
was regarded as a bulwark of society against the spread of 
revolutionary doctrines; and this caused the Evangelicals to 
draw off more eompletely from the Methodists. The church 
was active: the Sunday-school movement, begun in 1780, 
flourished'; the ‘cnasade against the slave-trade was vigorously 
supported by EvangeKcaJs; and the Church Missionary Society 
(C.M.S.), a distinctly Evangelical organization, was •founded. 
Excellent as were the results of the revival generally, the 
Evangelmate had drfects whidi tended to weaken the church. 
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Some characteristics of their teaching were repellent to tihe 
yoni^; they were deficient in thedogioal learning, and often 
m learning of any kind; tiiey took a low view of the church, 
regarding it as the offspring of the Protestant rOformatittn; 
they expounded the Bible without reference to the church’s 
teaching, and paid little heed to the cburdi’s directions. Dissent 
consequently grew stronj^. By the Act of Unkm with Ireland 
the Churches of England and Ireland were united from itite 
ist of January c8oi, and the continuance of the united duasoh 
was declared an essential part of the unkm. No provision, 
however, was made giving the Irish clergy a plaoe in convocation, 
which was evidently held unlikely to revi-we. -The union of the 
churches was ihssolved in 1871 an act of 1869 for disestab¬ 
lishing the Irish Church. 

Apart from the Evangelical revival, religion was advanced 
in the chureh. In i8* i the education of the poor was provided 
for on church principles by the National Society ; the 
Church Building Society was founded in 1818; and the 
colonial episcopate was started by the establishniettt 
of bishoprics in Calcutta in 1814, and in Jamaica and Barbados in 
1824. Yet reforms were urgently needed. In 1813, out of about 
10,800 benefices, 6311 are said to have been without resident in¬ 
cumbents {The Bloch Book, p. 34); the value of some great ofifices 
was enormous, while many of the parochial clergy were wretchedly 
poor. The repeal of the Test Act, long practically inoperative, 
in 1828, and Catholic emancipation in 1829, mark a change in 
the relations of church and state; and the Refomi Bill of 1832 
transferred political power from a class which generally supported 
the church to classes in which dissent was strong. The national 
zeal for reform was directed towards the churcl^ not always in 
a friendly spirit. Yet wholesome changes were effected by 
legislation: dioceses were rearranged and two new bishopics 
founded at Manchester and Ripon, the bishopric of Bristol, 
however, being suppressed; plurality and non-residence were 
abolished ; tithes were commuted, and the Ecclesiastical Com¬ 
mission, which has effected reforms in respect of endowments, 
was permanently established in 1836. Some changes and pro- 
posuls alarmed churchmen, specially as legislation for the church 
proceeded from parliament, while convocation remained silenced. 
Latitudinarian opinions revived, and the church was regarded 
merely as a human institution. Among the clergy generally 
ritual observance was neglected and rubrical directions disobeyed. 
A few churchmen, including Keble and Newman, set themselves 
to revive church feeling, and Oxford become the centre of a new 
movement. The publication of Keble’s Christian Year prepared 
its way, and its aims were declared iin his assize sermon at Oxford 
on “ National Apostasy ” in 1833. 'its promoters urged their 
views in Tracts for the Times, and were strengthened by the 
adhesion of Pusey. Hence they were nicknamed Tractarians 
or Puseyites. Their cardinal doctrine was that the Chmxh of 
England was a part of the visible Holy Catholic Church and had 
unbroken connexion with the primitive church ; they inculcated 
high views of the sacraments, and emphasized points of agree¬ 
ment with those branches of the Catholic Church wbidh chim 
apostolic succession. Their party grew in spite of the opposition 
of low and broad churchmen, who, specially on the publication 
of Tract XC. by Newman in 1841, declared that its teadasng 
was Romanizing. In 1845 Newman and several others seceded 
to Rome. Newman’s apostasy was a severe blow to<lihe ohmroh, 
though pennanent injury was averted by the steadfastaess of 
Pusey. The Oxford movement was wrecked, but its leffect 
survived both in the new high church 'party and in the church 
at large. As a body the clergy rated more highly the responsi¬ 
bilities and dignity of their profession, and became more zqrIdos 
in the performance of its duties and more eodesiastically imnded. 
High churchmen carried out rubrical directions, and after a while 
began to introduce changes mto 'the performance of divine 
service which had not been adopted by the early leaders'of the 
party, were deprecated by many bishops, and excited opposition. 

In 1833 the supreme jurisdiction of the Court of Delegates 
was trai^erred to the judicial committee of the pri'vy coundL 
Before this court came an appeal by a clerk named Gorham, 
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whom the bishop of Exeter refused to institute to a benefice 
because he denied unconditional regeneration in baptism, and in 
Ti# ^ decided in the appellant’s favour. The 

ekant decision was followed by some secessions to Rome, 
aata* and high churchmen were dissatisfied that spiritual 
questions should be decided by a secular court. 
The “papal aggression” of that year, by which Pius IX. 
appeared to claim authority in England, roused violent popular 
indignation which was used against the high church party. 
However, it afforded an argument for the revival of convocation, 
and, chMy owing to the exertions of Bishop Wilberforce of 
Oxford, convocation again met in 185a (see Convocation). 
Mesmwhile broad church opinions were gaining ground to some 
extent owing to a reaction from the Oxford movement. Among 
the clergy Hie broad church party was comparatively small, 
but it included some men of mark. In i860 appeared Essays 
and Reviews, a volume of essays by seven au^ors, of whom 
sue were in orders The book as a whole had a rationalistic 
tendency and was condemned by convocation: two of the 
essayists were suspended by the Court of Arches, but its judgment 
was reversed by the judicial committee. Crude attacks on the 
authority of the Scriptures and the position of the English 
Church with respect to it having been published by Colenso, 
bishop of Natal, he was deposed by his metropolitan. Bishop 
Gray of Cape Town, in 1863, but the judicial committee decided 
that the bishop of Cape Town had no coercive jurisdiction over 
Natal. Convocation declared Colenso’s books erroneous, abstain¬ 
ing in face of this judgment from acknowledging as valid the 
excommunication which Bishop Gray pronounced against him. 
It followed from the decision of the council that the English 
Church in a self-governing colony b a voluntary association. 
Opposition to the dogmatic principle in the church was main¬ 
tained. Some practices introduced by clergy desirous of bringing 
the services of the church to a higher level came before the judicid 
committee in the case of Westerton v. Liddell in 1857, with a 
result encouraging to the ritusilists, as they then began to be 
called. An increase in ritual usages, such as eucharistic vest¬ 
ments, altar lights and incense, followed. In 1859-1860 dis¬ 
graceful riots took place at St George’s-in-the-East, London, 
where an advanced ritual was used. In i860 the Englbh 
Church Union was formed mainly to uphold high church doctrine 
and ritual, and assbt clergy prosecuted for either cause, and in 
1865 the Church Association, mainly to put down such doctrine 
and ritual by prosecution. A royal commbsion appointed 
in 1867 recommended that facilities should be granted for en¬ 
abling panshioners aggrieved by ritual to gain redress, and in 
1870 that a revised lectionary and a shortened form of service 
should be provided. A new lectionary was approved by the 
two convocations and enacted, and convocation having received 
letters of business in 1872 and 1874 drew up a shortened form 
at prayer which was also enacted, but the commission had no 
further direct results. Between 1867 and 1871 two deebions 
of the judicial committee were adverse to the ritualbts, 
and by exciting dblike to the court among high churchmen 
indirectly led to an increase in ritual usages. Among those 
who adopted them were many self-devoted men; their practices, 
which they believed to be incumbent on them, were condemned 
as illegal, yet they saw the rubrics daily disregarded with 
impumty by bth«« who trod the easy path of n^lect. In 1873 
a declaration against sacramental confession received the assent 
of the bbhops, and in 1874 Archbishop Tait of Canterbury 
introduced a bill for enforcing the law on the ritualist clergy; 
it was transformed in committee, and was enacted as the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. It provided for tte appointment 
of a mw ju(^ in place of the old ecclesiastical judges, the 
officiab principal, of the two provinces. Litigation increased, 
the only check on prosecutions being the right of the bbhop to 
veto proceedings, and in 1878-1881 four dergymen were im¬ 
prisoned for disobedience to the orders of courts against whose 
jurisdiction they protested.^In consequence of the scandal 
raised by thb mode of ddi^g with spiritual causes, a royal 
commbsion on ecclesiastical courts was appointed in 1881, but 


its report in 1883 led to no results, and the bishops strove to 
mend matters by exerebing their veto. Advanced and iUepd 
usages became more frequent. Proceedings in respect of 
ille^ ritual having been instituted against Bbhop King of 
Lincoln, the archbbhop of Canterbury (Benson) perso^ly 
heard and decided the case'in 1890, and hb judgment was upheld 
by the judicial committee (see Lincoln Judgment). The 
spiritual character of the tribunal and the authority of the judg¬ 
ment which sanctioned certain usages and condemned o^ers, 
had a quieting effect. Increase in ritualbm, however, caused 
agitation in 1898, and in 1899 and 1900 the two archbbhops. 
Temple of Cmterbuiy and Macla^n of York, delivered 
“ opinions ” condemning the use of incense and processional 
lights, and the reservation of the consecrated elements. Finding 
himself unable to put down illegal practices, Bbhop Creighton 
of London adopted a policy of compromise which was followed 
by other bbhops, and encouraged ill^ality. Disregard of law 
both in excess and defect of ritual being common, a royal 
commbsion on ecclesiastical discipline was appointed in 1904. 
The commbsioners presented a unanimous report in 1906, its 
chief recommendations being, briefly, that practices significant 
of doctrines repugnant to those of the Englbh Church should be 
extirpated; ttot the convocations should prepare a new orna¬ 
ments rubric, and frame modifications in the conduct of divine 
service; that the diocesan and provincial courts and the court 
of final appeal should be reformed in accordance with the 
recommendations of 1883, the last to consist of a permanent 
body of lay judges who on all doubtful questions touching the 
doctrine or use of the church should be bound by the decision 
of an episcopal assembly; that the Public Worship Regula¬ 
tion Act should be repealed, and the bbhops’ power of veto 
abolished. 

Since the Oxford mot’ement the church has developed 
wonderful ene^. Yet it is beset with difficulties and dangers 
both from within and without. Within, besides 
difficulties as regards ritual, it has to contend against 
rationalism, which has been stimulated by scientific 
discoveries and speculations, and far more by Biblical criticism. 
While this criticbm has been used by many as a means to a fuller 
comprehension of divine revelation, much of it is simply de¬ 
structive, and has led to ill-considered expressions of opinion 
adverse to the doctrine of the church. From without, the church 
has been threatened with disestablishment both wholly and as 
regards the dioceses within the Welsh counties; and the education 
of the poor, which from early days depended on its care, has 
largely been taken out of its hands (see Education). The amount 
contributed by the church to elementary education, including the 
maintenance of Sunday schools, in 1907-8 was £576,012. During 
the last sixty years the church has strengthened its hold on the 
loyalty of the nation by its increased efficiency. Its bbhops are 
laborious and active. Since 1876 the home episcopate has been 
increased by the creation of the dioceses of Truro, St Albans, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Southwell, Wakefield, Bristol, Southwark 
and Birmingham, so that there are now (1910) thirty-seven 
diocesan bbhops, aided by twenty-eight suffragan Md eight 
assbtant bishops, and a further subdivbion of dioceses is contem¬ 
plated. At no other time probably have the clergy been so 
industrious. As a rule they are far better instructed m theology 
than forty years ago, but they have not advanced in secular 
learning. Changes in the university system have contributed to 
draw off able young men to other professions which offer greater 
worldly advantages. The poverty of many of the clergy stands in 
strong contrast to the wealth around them. Of 14,242 benefices 
4704 are said to be below £200 a year net value. The value of 
£100 tithe rent charge has sunk (1909) to £69:18; 5i, Ae 
average value since the Commutation Act of 1836 being 
£94:3: 2f. The number of assbtant dergy is (1910) about 7500, 
in spite of the hardships often attending derical life, the supply 
of men being kept up. The Queen Victoria Qergy Fund and 
other voluntary associations and various educational institutions 
have been founded to relieve derical distress. In the church at 
home there is much energy in numberless directions; cathedral 
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churches have become centres of religious activity, and in parish 
churches the administration of the Holy Communion and week¬ 
day services are frequent. Many of the laity co-operate in 
church work and liberally support it. During the years 1898- 
1907 598 churches were built or rebuilt, and during twenty-four 
years, 1884-1907, the voluntary offerings for church builtog were 
£27,612,709, and for endowments and parsonages £6,116,592, yet 
church extension fails to keep pace with the mcrease of the 
population. Evangelistic efforts, the relief of the sick and poor, 
and the inculcation of temperaiice are zealously carried on. 
Good work is done by twenty-six sisterhoods and several institu¬ 
tions of deaconesMs, and one or two conununities of celibate 
clergy. In the British colonies and India the episcopate consists 
(1909) of seven archbishops with two coadjutors; there are 
alM seventy diocesan bishops, and in other parts of the world 
^rty missionarybishops. The S.P.G. has 847 ordained ministers, 
including thirty chaplains in Europe, besides many female 
missionaries; the C.M.S. has 793 ordained ministers, and many 
other missionaries of both sexes; the Zenana Missionary Society 
has a staff of 1288; other church societies for foreign missions are 
vigorous, arid the S.P.C.K. in addition to its work at home spends 
large sums in furthering the church abroad. The benefits arising 
from conference have increasingly been valued since the revival 
of convocation. Appreciation of the importance of lay support 
and counsel has led to the institution of two voluntary elective 
assemblies called Houses of Laymen, one for each province, and in 
1905 an association of the four houses of convocation and the two 
lay assemblies was formed with the name of the Representative 
Church Council. During the last forty years diocesan confer¬ 
ences, in which the laity are represented, have become universal, 
while ruridecanal and other meetings of a like kind are general. 
An annual church congress, established in 1861, held its forty- 
ninth meeting m 1909. Of wider importance are the Lambeth 
conferences, held since 1878 at intervals of ten years, to which the 
bishops of the English Church and the churches in communion 
with It arc invited, and meet under the presidency of the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. The first of these conferences, which 
illustrate the dignity of the sec founded by St Augustine and now 
the head of a vast quasi-patriarchate, was held under the 
presidenc)' of Archbishop Longley in 1867 (see Lambeth Con- 
FERENCE.S and Anglican Communion). 
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for Elizabeth, Hatfield MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm.; Acts of the Privy 
Council, ed. J. R. Dasent (1890), in progress; Records of the Reforma¬ 
tion, ed. N. Pocock (2 vols., Oxford, 1870); E. Cardwell, Documentary 
Annals (Oxford, 1839); Original Letters, ed. H. Ellis (it vols., 
1824-1846); Zurich Letters (2 vols.). Original Letters (2 vols.), ed. 
Robinson (1842-1847); Latimer's Sermons U844), and Archbishop 
Parker's Correspondence, ed. J. Bruce and T. T. Perowne, all Parker 
Soc. Publ., Cambridge; see also General Index to Parker Soc.’s Publ. 
(1855); R. Pole (Cardinal), Epistolae, ed. Quirini (5 vols., Brescia, 
1744-1757); G. W. Prothero, Select Statutes, &c .; Elisabeth and 
James 1 . (3rd ed., Oxford, 1906). Supplemental : Strype, Ecclesi¬ 
astical Memorials (6 vols., 1513-1536); Annals (Elizabeth) (7 vols.) ; 
Memorials of Cranmer (2 vols.); Lives of Parker (3 vols.), Grindal, 
Whitgift (3 vols.), all with a large rraertory of documents, also of 
Cheke, T. Smith and Aylmer (all Oxford, 1820-1824); Burnet, 
History of the Reformation, ed. N. Pocock (7 vols., Oxford, 1863), 
with many documents. Chronicles and early Histories: W. Camden, 
Annales (Elizabeth), ed. T. Heame (3 vols., 1717); Chronicle of 
Queen Jane and Queen Mary, cd. J. G. Nichols (Camden Soc., 1850); 
E. Hail, Chronicle (Hen^ VIIL), od. C. Whibley (2 vols., Uindon, 
1904); N. Harpsfield, Treatise on the Pretended Divorce of Henry 
VIII., ed. N. Pocock (Camden Soc., 1878); J. Foxc, Acts and Monu¬ 
ments (often called " 'The Book of Mai^rs "), ed. S. R. Cattley and 
G. Townsend (a book with many facts industriously gathered, many 
documents and some errors) (8 voLs., London, 1843-1849); H. 
Machyn, IHary (1550-1563), and Narratives of the Reformation, both 
ed. J. G. Nichols (Camden Soc., 1854, 1859); W. Roper, The Life of 
Sir Thomas More, ed. S. Singer (1817), arid other editions, a beautiful 
book by More’s son-in-law; N. Sander, De origins ac progressu 
schismatis Anglicani, continued by E. Rishton (Rome, 1586), 
translated by D. Lewis (London, 1877) (Sander was a Roman 
Catholic priest who wrote in 1576 ; his language is violent but the 
narrative generally tmstworthy); The Presbyterian Movement in the 
Reign of Queen Elisabeth, cd. R. G. Usher (R. Hist. Soc., 1905). 
Modem histories: J. H. Blunt, History of the English Reformation 
(London, 1878), a careful work, though of no great historical im¬ 
portance ; T. E. Bridgett, Life of Blessed- John Fisher (London, 
1888); R. W. Dixon, History of the Church of England from the 
AMilion of the Roman Jurisdiction (5 vols., London, 1878-1892), a 
book showing great knowledge and insight; V, M. Doreau, Henry 
VIII et les martyres de la Chartreuse (Paris, 1890); H. Fisher, 
History of England idSs-'S^. presents a brilliant and trustworthy 
narrative of ecclesiastical afiairs during the reign of Henry VIII., 
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and forms vol. v. of the Political History o/ Eitgiand, ed. W. Hunt 
and R. L. Poole (London, i^6); P. Frietoann, Anne Boleyn 
^ndon, 1884), an important work; W. H. Frere, History of the 
English Church, ed. W. R. W. Stephens and W. Hunt 

(1904)1 scholarly; J. A. Froude, History of England (1527-1588), a 
work of literary beauty, research and historical grasp, from an anti- 
ecclesiastical standpoint, with some blemishes, but of increasing 
value after the reign of Henry VIII. (12 vols., London, 1856-1870, 
clicap editions, 1881-1882, 1893): J- Gairdner, History of the English 
Church, Henry VIII. to Mary, ed. Stephens and Hunt (London, 

1902) , by the highest authority on the period ; H. E. Jacobs, The 
Lutheran Movement in England (Philadelphia, 1890), chiefly on 
progr^ve doctrinal change; A. F. Pollartl, Henry VIII. (London, 
with iUnstrations 1902, with references 1905), an excellent general 
history of the leign, England under Protector Somerset (London, 
1900), and Life of Cranmer (London, 1904). For Rebellion Period : 
Co^emporary and early: State Papers, Domestic, 1625-1649, ed. 
J. Bruce, W. D. Hamilton, Mrs S. C. Lomas (23 vote.), from 1649, 
ed. E. Green (13 vols.), aasd CtUendars of Committees for PUmdered 
Ministers, &c., all Record Publ.; Constitutional Documents of the 
Putstan Revolution, ed. S. R. Gardiner (Oxford, 1899); J. Evelyn, 
Diary, ed. A. Dobson (5 vote., I.ondon, 1906); also ed. W. Bray 
and ed. H. B. Wheatley; J. Hacket, Scrinia reseraia. Life of Airdi- 
btebop WiBiams (London, 1713); P. Heylyn, Cyprianus Anglicanus, 
Life of Archbishop Laud, (Dublin, 1OO8); W. Laud, IPorAs, ed. W. 
Scott and W. Bliss, Library of Anglo-Catliolic Theology (7 vote., 
Oxford, 1847-1860) ; J. Milton, various Pros* IVorAs, ed. C. Symmons 
(7 vote., London, 180O); Puritan VisHaiions of Oxford, ed. M 
Burrows (Camden Soc., 1881). Later: W. H. Hutton, Historv of 
the English Church, /6ag-jyi4, ed. Stephens and Hunt (London, 

1903) , and WiUiam Laud (London, 1895) ; S. R. Gardiner, History 
of England, under various titles, ibo^-rbsy (London, 1863-1903), 
and cr, 8vo edition begun 1863, a work of vast research and 
contains iair ancl careful accounts of religious matters; D. Masson, 
Ufeof Milton (7 vote., London, 1859-1894) : D. Neal, History of Hw 
Puritans, ed. J, Toulmin (3 vote., 1837); W. A. Shaw, The English 
Church, r640-/d6o (2 vote., London, 1900), and on the Westminster 
A^mbly, Catf^ridge Modem History, iv. c. it (Cambridge, 1906); 
J. Stoughton, Ecclesiastical History of England, Civil Wars, See. 
(4 vote., London, 1867-1870), by a dissenting divine, a careful and 
unprejudiced history; J. Walker, Sufferings of the Clergy (London, 
1714). For Restoration and Revidiition Period; R. Baxter, 
Reliquiae Baxterianae, ad. M. Sylvester (London, 1696); and E. 

.Abridgment of Life of Baxter (2 vote,, 1713); R. Bentley, 
Lys of Bishop StilUngfleet, with Wnrjts in 6 vida. {Ijoadoa, 1710); 
Bishop G. Burnet, Histoiy of his Own Time (6 vote., Oxford, 1783); 

G. Doyly, Life of Archbishop Bancroft (2 vote., l^i^on, 1821); W. 
Keimett (Bishop), Compleal History, vol. iii. (London, 1710); T. 
^thbury, History of the Noufurors (London, 1843); T. B. Macaulay, 
Htsbtry of England (5 vote., London, I8s8-i86i); Magdalen College 
and James //., ed. J. R. Bloxam, Oxford Historical Society (Oxford, 
1886); R. Nebon, Life of Bishop Bull, ed. Barton (Oxford, 1827); 
J. H. Overton, The Non-jurors (London, 1902), and Life in the English 
Cmmch, ibbo-iyig (2 vote., London, 18B5); E. H. Plumptm, Life of 
Bishop Ken (2 vote., London, 1888); I. Walton, Lives (Bishop G. 
Morley and others] (London, 1898, and frequently). For i8th 
century: C. J. Abbejf, The English Church and its Bishops, lyoo- 
iSoa (2 vote., London, 1887); C. J. Abbey and J. H, Overton, Ths 
Bntdish ChMfth in the /6'th Century (London, revised ed., 1887), a 
pleasant tmd useful book); R. Cecil, Life of John Newton (London, 

» A* Fraser, Life of Bishop Berkley, verii. iv. of Works 
(Oxford, 1871); Lord Hervey, Memoirs of the Reign of George II., 
ed. J. W. Crokcr (3 vote., London, 1884); A. H. Hore, The Church 
of England from WiUiam III. to Victoria (2 vote., Oxford, 1886); 
J. Hunt, Religious Thought in England (3 vols., London, 1873); 
Huntin^&n, Selina, Countess of. Life and Times (2 vote., London, 
J' Eife of Bishop W-Uson (Oaeford, 1863); 

W. E. H. Leeky, Histoiy of England in the iSth Century, vols. i.-iii. 
and V. (6 vote., Landon, 1879-1890); Bishop T. Newton, Auto- 
»fop«0*y, with IFor** (6 vote., London, 1787); J. H. Overton and 
F. ^lto% Hision of the EnHish Church, lyig^tSoo, ed. Stephens 
and Hunt (London, 1906) ; W. Roberts, Memoir of Hannah More 
(4 ^U., Ixmdon, 1834); W. A. Spooner, Bishop Butter (London, 
1091); Sir J. Ste5>hon, £ssays in Ecclesiastical Biography (2 vols., 
Loifoon, 1853), for an acooinrt of the Evangelicals early in the igth 

* 5 ? a* English Thought in the idth Century (a vols., 

^ndon, 1881), for theological controversies; H. Thompson, Life of 
*838); R. Watson, Anecdotes of the Life of 
smstam Jt. Watson (2 vote., London, 1818), presents a curious picture 
of a bi^ 8 Ufe 1782-1816 ; R. and S. Wilberforce, Memoir of W. 
Wiiberfora (5 vote., London, 1838). See under Methodism ; 
WracEY (family); and WHi«triBLD, George. 

For the Oxford Movement and onwards: A. W. Benn, Enriish 
*" ^ 5 * Century (2 vote., Lrmdon, ig^); A. C. 
BonsM) ofArchbith^ E. IF. Benson (2 vote., London, 1899) I 
b m Twelve Good Men (a vote., London, 1888); 

I theWlxford Movement (London, 1891); 

L T^^tendm, ^* n/RsHs (Oxford, 1869); R. T. Davidson and 

H. P. Liddon nad J. O. Johnston, Life of Puevy (4 vote., London; 


*893-1895); T. Mosley, Reminiscences of Oriel and the Oxford 
Movement (2 vote., London, 1882); J, H. Newman, Apologia pro 
Vila sua (London, 1864); R. Prothero, Correspondence of Dean 
A. P. Stanley (2 vote., London, 1893); R. G. Wilberforce and A 
Ashwell, Life of Bishop S. Wilberforce (3 vote,, London, 1879); 
Report of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts {xSS^), and 
Report of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline (1906), 
both H.M. Stationery Office; Official Year Booh of the Church of 
England, S.P.C.K. (1906). (W. H v.) 

BNGLEVIEIA, SIB FRAMnS {c, 1520-1596), English Koman 
Catholic politician, bom probably about 1520, was the. eldest son 
of Sir Thomas En^efield of Englefield, Berkshire, justice of the 
common pleas. His mother was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Robert Throckmorton, one of the well-known Catholic family of 
Conghton, Warwickshire. Francis, who succeeded his father in 
1537 ) WM too yoimg to have taken any part in the opposition to 
die abolition of the Roman jurisdiction and dissolution of the 
monasteries ; and he acquiesced indiese measures to the extent 
of taking the oath of royal supremacy, serving as sheriil of 
Berieshire and Oxfordshire in 154^1547, and accepting in 1545 a 
grant of the manor of Tilehurst:, which had belonged to Reading 
Abbey. He was even loiKhted at the coronation of Edward VI. 
in February 1547. But me progress of the Reformation during 
that reign alienated him, and he attached his fortunes to the 
cause of die princess Mary, whose service he entered before 
1551. In August of that year he was sent to the Tower for 
permitting Mass to be celebrated in Mary’s household. He was 
released in the following March, and permitted to resume his 
duties in Mary’s service. But in Febmary 1553 he was again 
summoned before the privy council, and may have been in 
confinement at the crisis of July; perhaps he was only released 
on Mary’s triumph, for his name does not appear among those 
who exerted themselves on her behalf before the middle of 
August. He was then sworn a member of the privy council like 
many others who owed their promotion to their loyalty rather 
than to their political abilities. Their numbers swelled the privy 
council and sadly impaired its efficiency; but Mary resisted the 
various attempts to get rid of them because she liked staunch 
friends, and regarded them as a salutary check upon the abler but 
less scrupulous members who had served Edward VI. as well as 
herself. En^efield sat as M.P. for Berkshire in all Mary’s 
parliaments except that of April 1554, but received no higher 
political office than the lucrative mastership of the court of 
wards. 

He was an ardent believer in persecution, was present at 
Hooper’s trial, sought Ascham’s ruin, and naturally lost his office 
and his seat on the privy council at Elizabeth’s succession. He 
retired to the continent before May 1559, and from that time 
until his death was an active participant in all schemes for the 
restoration of Roman Catholicism. At first his ideas took such 
comparatively mild forms as mducing the pope to send a legate to 
persuade Elizabeth to return to the fold; but gradually they 
grew more violent and treasonable, until Englefield became the 
close confidant of Cardinal Allen, Parsons and the “ jesuited ” 
Catholics, who advocated forcible intervention by Spain and the 
succession of the infanta; in 1585 Englefield thought tliat Mary’s 
succession, peaceful or other, woiffid not be satisfactory unless it 
wiere owing to Spanish support and she were dependent on 
Philip. Englefield lived first at Rome, then in the Low Countries, 
and finally at Valladolid. He was blind for the last twenty years 
of his life, and received a pension of six hundred crowns from 
Philip. He had been outlawed in 1564 and his estates sequestered, 
but they were not forfeited until 1585, when an act of attainder 
was passed against Englefield. Even then some legal difficulties 
stood in the way of their appropriation by the crown, for Engle¬ 
field, obviously with an eye to this contingency, had condition^y 
settled theni on his nephew Francis. TTie loi^ arguments on the 
point are given in (Poke’s Reports, and a further act was passed 
m 1592 confirming the forfeiture to the crown. The n^hew, 
however, eventually recovered some of the family estates, and was 
created a baronet in *612. His uncle was ahve in September 
tspfi, but apparently died at Valladolid about the end of that 
year. His tomb there used to be shewn to visitors as that of an 
eminent iiuin< 
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churches have become centres of religious activity, and in parish 
churches the administration of the Holy Communion and week¬ 
day services are frequent. Many of the laity co-operate in 
church work and liberally support it. During the years 1898- 
1907 598 churches were built or rebuilt, and during twenty-four 
years, 1884-1907, the voluntary offerings for church builtog were 
£27,612,709, and for endowments and parsonages £6,116,592, yet 
church extension fails to keep pace with the mcrease of the 
population. Evangelistic efforts, the relief of the sick and poor, 
and the inculcation of temperaiice are zealously carried on. 
Good work is done by twenty-six sisterhoods and several institu¬ 
tions of deaconesMs, and one or two conununities of celibate 
clergy. In the British colonies and India the episcopate consists 
(1909) of seven archbishops with two coadjutors; there are 
alM seventy diocesan bishops, and in other parts of the world 
^rty missionarybishops. The S.P.G. has 847 ordained ministers, 
including thirty chaplains in Europe, besides many female 
missionaries; the C.M.S. has 793 ordained ministers, and many 
other missionaries of both sexes; the Zenana Missionary Society 
has a staff of 1288; other church societies for foreign missions are 
vigorous, arid the S.P.C.K. in addition to its work at home spends 
large sums in furthering the church abroad. The benefits arising 
from conference have increasingly been valued since the revival 
of convocation. Appreciation of the importance of lay support 
and counsel has led to the institution of two voluntary elective 
assemblies called Houses of Laymen, one for each province, and in 
1905 an association of the four houses of convocation and the two 
lay assemblies was formed with the name of the Representative 
Church Council. During the last forty years diocesan confer¬ 
ences, in which the laity are represented, have become universal, 
while ruridecanal and other meetings of a like kind are general. 
An annual church congress, established in 1861, held its forty- 
ninth meeting m 1909. Of wider importance are the Lambeth 
conferences, held since 1878 at intervals of ten years, to which the 
bishops of the English Church and the churches in communion 
with It arc invited, and meet under the presidency of the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. The first of these conferences, which 
illustrate the dignity of the sec founded by St Augustine and now 
the head of a vast quasi-patriarchate, was held under the 
presidenc)' of Archbishop Longley in 1867 (see Lambeth Con- 
FERENCE.S and Anglican Communion). 

Authorttibs. —General Histories, Narrative : J. Collier, Ecclesi¬ 
astical UisUtry of Great Britain (to 1685), ed. T. Lathbnry (9 vols., 
X.ondon, 1852); T. Fuller, Church History (to 1648), ed. J. S. Brewer 
(Oxford, 1845), valuable near the author’s own time; C. Dodd, 
Church History of England (to 1625, by a Roman Catholic), ed. M. A. 
Tierney (5 vols., London, 1839-1843); Dean W. F. Hook, Lives of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury (to 1663) (12 vols., London, j86o- 
1879); G. G. Perry, Students' English Church History (to 1884) 
(London, 1887), a carefully written book ; A History of the English 
Church, ed. Stephens and Hunt, in 8 vols., noticed below under 
various periods; H. O. Wakeman, An Introduction to the History 
of the Church of England (London, 1896), a brightly written manuid 
by a pronounced high churchman. Documents: D. Wilkins, 
Concilia (446-1717) (4 vols. lol., London, 1737), a splendid work; 
A. W. Haddan and Bishop W. Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents (3 vols., Oxford, 1869-1873), supersedes Wilkins so far 
as it goes, but deals with English Church only to 870, with Welsh, 
Scottish and Cumbrian cburc^s to later dates; H. Gee and W. J. 
Hardy, Documents of English Church History (to 1700) (London, 
1896), useful for students. Constitutional: Bishop W. Stubbs, 
Constitutional History of England (parts of) (3 vols., revised ed., 
Oxford, 1895-1897), a work of great learning; F. Makower, 
Constitution^ History of the Church of England, from the German 
(London, 1B95) '• P- W. Maitland, Homan Canon Law in the 
Church of England (London, 1898), authoritative, (See under 
Convocation.) 

From 597 ; Bede, Historia ecclesiasiica, ed. C. Plummer (2 vols., 
Oxford, i^), the primary authority to 731, trans. by J. A. Giles 
(Bohn's Library) and others; see also Eddi's contemporary “ Vita 
Wllfridi,” in Historians of York, ed. James Rainc, Rolls series (3 vols,, 
1879-1894); W. Bright, Early English Church History (to 709) 
(3rd ed., Oxford, 1897), a learned and beautiful book; articles in 
Dictionary of Christian Biography (to 9th century), ed. W. Smith and 
H. Wace (4 vols., London, 1877-1887). Later Anglo-Saxon; In 
Chronicles and biographies, as Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Two of the 
Saxon Chronicles, ed. C. Plummer (2 vols., 1892), trans. by B. Thorpe, 
^lls series (1861), and others; Asser, Life of Alfred, ed. W. H. 
Stevenson (Oxford, 1904), trans. by Giles; Memorials of Dunstan, 


ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls series (1874). Modem: J. Lingard, Bfisfory e/ 
the Anglo-Saxon Church (2 vols., Ixmdon, 2nd ed., printed 18^); 
W. Hunt, History of the English Church, spj-/o66, ea. Stephens and 
Hunt (London, revised ed., 1901). 

For later medieval times: (1) Chroniclers, &c., after 1066, as 
Florence of Worcester, ed. B. Thorpe, Eng. Hist. Soc. (2 vols., 1878), 
trans. by J. Stevenson in Church Historians (London, 1833); Symeon 
of Durham, ed. T. Arnold, Rolls series (2 vols., 1882); Eadmer (for 
Archbishop Anselm), ed. M. Rule, Rolls series (1884); William of 
Malmesbury, Gesla regum, &c. (to 1152), ed, W. Stubbs, Rolls series 
(2 vols., 1887), and Gesta pontificum, ed. N. E. S. A. Hamilton, 
Rolls series U870); (John of Salisbury ?) Historia pontificalis (for 
Archbishop 'Theobald, 1139-1161), ed. Pertz, ffseme Germ, scriptt. 
XX. ; Materials for the Life of Archbishop Bechet, ed. J. C. Robertson, 
Rolls series (7 vols., 1875-1885); Giraldus Cambrensls (izth cen¬ 
tury), Gemma ecclesiastica and Speculum ecclesiae, Works ii. and iv., 
ed. J. S. Brewer, Rolls series (1862,1873); Matthew ParK Chronica 
mafora (to 1259), ed. H. R. Luard, Rolis series (7 vott., 1880-1883), 
and many more. (2) Letters, as Archbishop Lanfcanc, Epistolae, 
ed. Giles (Oxford, 1844); Archbishop Anseim, Efistolae, ed. Mignv 
(Paris, 1863); Robert Grosseteste, Epistolae, ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls 
series (1861), and others. (3) Bishops' Registers, as Renstrum J. 
Peckham (Archbishop of (kmterbury, 1279-1292), ed. C. T. Martm, 
Rolls series (3 vols., 1882-1886); Exeter Registers, ed. Hingeston- 
Randolph (5 vols., 1889); Repsters of Bishops Drokensford and 
Ralph of Shrewsbury, od. W. H. Dickinson and T. S. Holmes, 
Somerset Record Soc. (3 vols., 1887, 1895-1896), and others. For 
Wycliffe and early Lollards see Wycliffe. R. Pecock, Repressor of 
Overmuch Blaming of the Clergy, od. C. Babington, Rolls series (2 vols., 
1860); and T. Gascoigne, Loci e libro veritatum, ed. J. T. Rogers 
(Oxford, 1881), which gives ample notices of abuses, should be 
consulted for t5th century. Modem books: W. R. W. Strahens, 
The English Church. toPb-trje (revised edition, 1904), and W. W. 
Capes, The English Church in the 14th and ^th Centuries (1900), 
both ed. Stephens and Hunt (London); J. Raine, Archbishops of 
York (ends at 1373) (London, 1863); F. A. Gasquet, Henry III. and 
the Church (London, 1905). Biographical: Dean R. W. Chuich, 
Anselm (London, 1870); M. Rule, Life and Times of St Anselm 
(written from a Roman Catholic standpoint) (2 vols., London, 1883); 
C. de Rdmusat, Vie de S. Anselme (Paris, 1868); G. G. Perry, St 
Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln (London, 1879); F. S. Stevenson, Robert 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln (London, 1899), and others. 

For the Reformation Period : Document^: Notices in Letters 
and Papers, Henry VIII., cd. J. S. Brewer, J. Gairdner, R. H. 
Brodie, Record Publ. (19 vols., 18&2-1905), and Calendars of State 
Papers for Henry VIII., Edward VI., ed. R. Lemon (1856) and 
M. A. Green (1870), for Mary, ed. Lemon (1856), Record Publ., and 
for Elizabeth, Hatfield MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm.; Acts of the Privy 
Council, ed. J. R. Dasent (1890), in progress; Records of the Reforma¬ 
tion, ed. N. Pocock (2 vols., Oxford, 1870); E. Cardwell, Documentary 
Annals (Oxford, 1839); Original Letters, ed. H. Ellis (it vols., 
1824-1846); Zurich Letters (2 vols.). Original Letters (2 vols.), ed. 
Robinson (1842-1847); Latimer's Sermons U844), and Archbishop 
Parker's Correspondence, ed. J. Bruce and T. T. Perowne, all Parker 
Soc. Publ., Cambridge; see also General Index to Parker Soc.’s Publ. 
(1855); R. Pole (Cardinal), Epistolae, ed. Quirini (5 vols., Brescia, 
1744-1757); G. W. Prothero, Select Statutes, &c .; Elisabeth and 
James 1 . (3rd ed., Oxford, 1906). Supplemental : Strype, Ecclesi¬ 
astical Memorials (6 vols., 1513-1536); Annals (Elizabeth) (7 vols.) ; 
Memorials of Cranmer (2 vols.); Lives of Parker (3 vols.), Grindal, 
Whitgift (3 vols.), all with a large rraertory of documents, also of 
Cheke, T. Smith and Aylmer (all Oxford, 1820-1824); Burnet, 
History of the Reformation, ed. N. Pocock (7 vols., Oxford, 1863), 
with many documents. Chronicles and early Histories: W. Camden, 
Annales (Elizabeth), ed. T. Heame (3 vols., 1717); Chronicle of 
Queen Jane and Queen Mary, cd. J. G. Nichols (Camden Soc., 1850); 
E. Hail, Chronicle (Hen^ VIIL), od. C. Whibley (2 vols., Uindon, 
1904); N. Harpsfield, Treatise on the Pretended Divorce of Henry 
VIII., ed. N. Pocock (Camden Soc., 1878); J. Foxc, Acts and Monu¬ 
ments (often called " 'The Book of Mai^rs "), ed. S. R. Cattley and 
G. Townsend (a book with many facts industriously gathered, many 
documents and some errors) (8 voLs., London, 1843-1849); H. 
Machyn, IHary (1550-1563), and Narratives of the Reformation, both 
ed. J. G. Nichols (Camden Soc., 1854, 1859); W. Roper, The Life of 
Sir Thomas More, ed. S. Singer (1817), arid other editions, a beautiful 
book by More’s son-in-law; N. Sander, De origins ac progressu 
schismatis Anglicani, continued by E. Rishton (Rome, 1586), 
translated by D. Lewis (London, 1877) (Sander was a Roman 
Catholic priest who wrote in 1576 ; his language is violent but the 
narrative generally tmstworthy); The Presbyterian Movement in the 
Reign of Queen Elisabeth, cd. R. G. Usher (R. Hist. Soc., 1905). 
Modem histories: J. H. Blunt, History of the English Reformation 
(London, 1878), a careful work, though of no great historical im¬ 
portance ; T. E. Bridgett, Life of Blessed- John Fisher (London, 
1888); R. W. Dixon, History of the Church of England from the 
AMilion of the Roman Jurisdiction (5 vols., London, 1878-1892), a 
book showing great knowledge and insight; V, M. Doreau, Henry 
VIII et les martyres de la Chartreuse (Paris, 1890); H. Fisher, 
History of England idSs-'S^. presents a brilliant and trustworthy 
narrative of ecclesiastical afiairs during the reign of Henry VIII., 
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the Solent, the strait west of the Isle of Wight, and later by way 
of Spithead, the eastern strait. Finally the efect of the tidal 
stream entering the Channel through the Strait of Dover from 
the North Sea must be consider^. The set of this stream 
towards the Strait of Dover from the east corresponds in time 
with that of tte Channel stream (i.e. the stream within an area 
defined by Start Point, the Casquets, Ueachy Head and the mouth 
of the Somme) towards the strait from the west; the set of the 
two streams away from the strait also corresponds, and con¬ 
sequently they alternately meet and separate. The area in which 
the meeting and separation take place lies between Beachy 
Head and the North Foreland, the mouth of the Somme and 
Dunkirk. Within this area, therefore, a stream is formed, 
known as the intermediate stream, which, running at first with 
the Channel stream and then with the North Sea stream, changes 
its direction throu^ut its length almost simultaneously, 
and is never slack. Under these conditions, the time of high 
water eastward of Selsey Bill as far as Dover is almost the same 
at all points, though somewhat earlier at the east than at the 
west of this stretch of coast. The configuration of the French 
coast causes a very strong tidal flow in the Gulf of St Malo, with 
an extreme range at spnng tides of 42 ft. at St Germain, com¬ 
pared with a range of 12 ft. at Exmouth and 7 ft. at Portland. 
In the neighbourhood of Beer Head and Portland and Weymouth 
Roads the streams are found to form vqrtices with only a slight 
movement. On the eastern (Selsey-Dover) section of the English 
coast the maximum range of tide is found at Hastings, with a 
decrease both eastward and westward of this point. 

Westerly winds are most prevalent in the Channel. The total 
number of gales recorded in the period 1871-1885 was 190, of 
which 104 were south-westerly. Gales are most frequent from 
October to January (November during the above period had more 
than any other month, with an average of 2-1), and most rare 
from May to July. It appears that gales are generally more 
violent and prolonged when coincident with spring tides than 
with neaps. The winds have naturally a powerful effect on the 
tidal streams and currents, the latter being in these seas simply 
movements of the water set up by gales, which may themselves be 
far distant. Thus under the influence of westerly winds prevail¬ 
ing west of the Iberian Peninsula a current may be set up from the 
Bay of Biscay across the entrance of the Channel; this is called 
Rennell’s current. Fogs and thick weather are common in the 
Channel, and occur at all seasons of the year. Observations 
during the period 1876-1890 at Dover, Hurst Castle and the 
Scilly Isles showed that at the two first stations fogs most 
frequently accompany anticyclonic conditions in winter, but at 
the Scilly Isles ^ey are much more common in summer than 
in winter, and accompany winds of moderate strength more 
frequently than in the case of the up-Channel stations. 

(O, J.R.H.) 

Sdinity and Temperature .—^The waters of the English Channel 
are derived partly from the west and partly from the English and 
French rivers, and all observations tend to show that there is a 
slow and almost continuous airrent through it from west to east. 
The western supply comes from two sources, one of which, the 
rtiore important, is the relatively salt and warm water of the Bay 
of Biscay, which enters from the south-west and has a salinity 
sometimes reaching 35-6 pro mille (parts of salt per thousand by 
weight); the other consists of a southerly current from the Irish 
Channel, and is colder and has a salinity of 350 to 35-2 pro mille. 
As the water passes eastwards it mixes with the fresher coastal 
water, so that the salinities generally rise from the shore to the 
central line, and from east to west, though south of Scilly Islands 
there is often a fall due to the influence of the Irish Channel. 
The mean annual salinity decreases from between 35-4 and 35-5 
pro mille in the western entrance to 35-2 pro mille at the Strait of 
Dover on the central axis, and to about 34-7 pro mille under the 
Isle of Wight and off the Bay of the Seine. The English Chanel 
may be divided into two areas by a line drawn from Start Point to 
Guernsey and the Gulf of Stllalo. In the eastern area the water 
is thoroughly mixed owing to the action of the strong tidal 
currents and its comparatively small depth, and salinities and 


temperatures are therefore generally the same from surface to 
bottom; while westward of this line there is often a strongly 
marked division into layers of different salinity and temperature, 
espiecially in summer and autumn, when the fresher water of 
the Irish Channel is found overlying the salt water of the Bay 
of Biscay. The salinity of the English Channel undergoes an 
annual change, being highest in winter and spring and lowest in 
summer, and this change is better marked in the eastern area, 
where the mean' deviation from the annual mean reaches 0-3 pro 
mille, than it is farther west with a mean deviation of o-i pro 
mille. There is also reason to believe that there is a regular 
change with a two-year period, years of high maximum and low 
minimum alternating with years of low maximum and high 
minimum. Variations of long period or unperiodic dso occur, 
which are probably, and in one case (1905) almost certainly, due to 
changes taking place some months earlier far out in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The mean annual surface temperature increases from between 
ii" C. and ii's“ C. at the Strait of Dover to over 12° C. at the 
western entrance.' The yearly range in the eastern area is 
considerable, reaching 11° C. off the Isle of Wight and 10“ C. 
in the Strait of Dover ; westward it gradually decreases to 5® C. 
a short distance north-west of Ushant. The mean maximum 
temperature, over 16“ C., is found under the English coast from 
Start Point to the Strait of Dover aljout the ist of September 
and off the French coast eastward of Cape la Hague about 
eleven days later. In the western area the maximum tempera¬ 
ture b ateut 15° C. and occurs between September r and n. 
The mean minimum .surface temperature is between 5° C. and 
6“ C. at the eastern end, and increases to over 9° C. off the coast of 
Brittany. Owing to the thorough mbcing of the water in the 
eastern area the temperatures are here generally the same at all 
depths, and the description of the surface conditions applies 
equally to the bottom. In the western entrance, on the other 
hand, the bottom temperature is often much lower than on the 
surface ; the range here is also much less, about 3° C., and the 
maximum is not reached till about the 1st of October, or from 
three weeks to a month later than on the surface. 

A detailed account of the mean conditions in the English Channel 
will be found in Rap, et brocis-verbaux, vol. vi., and Bulletin suppli- 
mentatre (ii)o8) of the Conscil Permanent International pour i'Ex- 
ploration de la Mer (Copenhagen). ( 0 . J. M.) 

Cross-Channel Communication .—^An immense amount of time 
and thopght has been expended in the elaboration of schemes 
to provide unbroken railway communication between Great 
Britain and the continent of Europe and enable passengers and 
goods to be conveyed across the Channel without the delay and 
expense involved by transhipping them into and out of ordinary 
steamers. These schemes Imve taken tliree main forms: (i) 
tunnels, either made through the ground under the sea, or 
consisting of built-up structures resting upon the sea bed; (2) 
bridges, either elevated high above the sea-level so as to admit of 
the unimpeded passage of ships under them, or submerged below 
the surface ; and (3) train ferries, or vessels capable of conveying 
a train of railway vehicles with their loads. A tunnel was first 
proposed at the very beginning of the 19th century by a French 
mining engineer named Mathieu, whose scheme was for a time 
favourably regarded by Napoleon, but it was first put on a 
practical basis more than fifty years later by J. A. Thome 
de Gamond (1807-1876), whose plans were submitted to the 
French emperor in 1856. This engmeer had begun to work 
at the problem of cross-Channel communication twenty years 
previously, and had considered the possibility of a submerged 
tunnel or tube resting on the sea-level, of steam ferries plying 
between huge piers thrown out from both coasts, and of a bridge, 
for which he prepared five different plans. He again brought 
forward his scheme for a tunnel, in a modified form, in 1867, and 
exhibited his plans in the Universal Exhibition of that year. 
About the same time an En^ish engineer, William Lowe, of 
Wrexham, was also working at the idea of a tunnel. Geological 
investigation convinced him that between Fanhole, a point half a 

> so” F. = lo» C.; 6o'8' F. = 16* C. 
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miie •west of the South Foreland light, and Sangatte on the 
French coast, 4 m. W. of Calais, the Dover grey chalk was 
continuous from side to side, and he considered that this stratum, 
owing to its comparative freedom from water and the general 
absence c 3 cracks and fissures, offered exi^tional advantages for 
a tunnel He and Thom 4 de Gamond* joined forces, and their 
plans were adopted by an international committee whose object 
was to popularize the idea of a tunnel both in England and France. 
Its engineers on the English side were Lowe, Sir James Brunlees 
and Sir John Hawkshaw, the last of whom in 1866 had made 
trial borings at St Margaret’s and near Sangatte; and on the 
French side Tham 4 de Gamond, Paulin Talabot and Michael 
Chevalier. In 1868 they reported that there was a reasonable 
prospect of completing the tunnel in ten or twelve years at a cost 
not exceeding ten millions sterling. They admitted, however, 
that there was some risk of an influx of the sea, but pointed out 
that this risk could be determined by driving preliminary 
driftways, as suggested by Lowe, and for this purpose ^ked 
for financial aid from the imperial treasu^. A commission of 
inquiry then appointed by the French ministry of public works 
reported favourably on the plans, though it declined to 
recommend a grant of money ; but the further progress of the 
scheme was interrupted by the outbreak of the Franco-German 
war. 

The tunnel was by no means the only plan in evidence at this 
period for securing continuous railway communication between 
England and France. An iron tube, restmg on the bottom of the 
sea, had been proposed by Tessier de Mottray in 1803, and had 
again been considered by Thomfi de Gamond in 1833 ; but after 
1850 projects of this kind might almost be counted by the dozen. 
Some of the structures were to be of iron, others of concrete or 
masonry, and some were to be floated a moderate distance 
below the surface. One of the most carefully worked out plans 
was that of J. F. Bateman and J. Revy, who proposed to con¬ 
struct a continuous tube, 13 ft. in internal diameter, of iron 
rings each 10 ft. long, each ring being built out from the com¬ 
pleted portion of the tube by means of a horizontal chamber or 
bell, which slid telescopically over the last few rings previously 
put in place, and was moved forward by hydraulic power. About 
the same time Zerah Colburn produced plans for a tube con¬ 
structed of 1000 ft. sections, which were to be built in dry dock 
and then successively attached by a ball and socket joint to 
the completed portion, the whole being mised from the bottom 
and dragged out to sea, by the aid of a large number of ships, 
as each section was attached and launched. Thomas Page, 
again, the builder of Westminster Bridge, proposed to place 
eight conical steel shafts at intervals across the Strait of Dover, 
and to connect them by long sections of tube lowered from the 
surface, the whole structure being covered with concrete when 
finished. No attempt was made to put any of these plans into 
execution, and the same was true of several bridge schemes 
propounded about the same time ; in one of these, spans one- 
half or three-quarters of a mile in length were contemplated, 
while another required 190 towers, 500 ft. apart and rising 500 ft. 
above the water-level, which obviously would have constituted 
an intolerable nuisance to navigation. The case, however, was 
different with a train ferry which was vigorously advocated by 
Sir John Fowler. His proposal was to employ steamers 450 ft. 
long, with a beam of 57 ft. and a speed of 20 knots, having railway 
lines laid down on their decks on and off which railway vehicles 
could be run directly at each side of the strait. Dover was to 
be the English.port, while on the French coast a new harbour was 
to be formed at Audresselles, between Calais and Boulogne. 
This plan in 1872 received the sanction of the House of Commons, 
but was rejected ill the House of Lords by the casting vote of 
the chairman of the committee. According to another similar 
ferry scheme, which was worked out by Admiral Dupuy de 
L6me in 1870, a now maritime station was to be constructed 
at rklaU ^ so far off the shore that it would command deep water 
at every state of the tide, and connected with the French railways 
by a bndge. 

After the conclusion of the FVanco-Prussian War, negotiations 


concerning the tunnel were resumed between tlw/ French wid 
Bhtiiffi governments, and in 187* the'latter cintiiBated that it 
had “ no objection in principle.” After some further communica¬ 
tions between the two governments in i874,.settliiig the basis on 
which the enterprise should be allowed to proceed, a joint com¬ 
mission was appointed to arrange details relating tp juris^otion* 
the right of blocking the tunnel, Are., and this commission’s 
report was accepted as a basis of agrement between ^ govern¬ 
ments. In 187s the Channel Tunnel Company obtained an act 
authorizing it to undertake certain preliminaxy works at St 
Margaret’s Bay. In the same year the French Submarine Rail¬ 
way Company obtained a concession, with the oblfiiation to spend 
a minimum of 2,000,000 francs in noting investigations; in 
fact it took over 3000 samples from the bottom of the sea m the 
strait, and made over 7000 soundings, and also sunk a shaft 
at Sangatte and started a heading. The EngUsh company 
not do so much) for it failed to raise the money it required and 
its powers expired in 1880. Moreover, it was not the only com¬ 
pany in the field, and its programme was not universalljr accepted 
as the best possible. Some authorities, such as Sir Joseph 
Prestwich, doubted whether the tunnel should be attempted 
in the chalk because of the likelihood of fissures being encountered 
while others who thought the chalk suitable were dissatisfied 
with the actual plans and formed a rival “ AnglorFrendi Sub¬ 
marine Railway Company.” In 1882 another tunnel company 
made its appearance. In 1874 the South-Eastern Railway 
Company had obtained powers to sink experimental shafts .pn 
its property between Dover and Folkestone, and in 1881 to 
acquire lands, including the beach and foreshore, in that area 
in connexion with a Channel tunnel. These powers resulted, 
in 1882, in the formation of the Submarine Continental Railway 
Company which in that year sought parliamentary sanction 
for a tunnel, starting from a point west of Dover, at Shakespeare’s 
Oiff; and at the same time the resuscitated Channel Tunnel 
Company applied for powers to make one from Fanhole, instead 
of St Margaret’s Bay as in its former scheme. The whole question 
of the tunnel was then widely discussed and considered by various 
committees, the last of which—a joint select committee of the 
Lords and Commons—in 1883 expressed the opinion by a 
majority that it was " inexpedient that parliamentary sanction 
should be given to a submarine communication between England 
and France.” This decision for the time being disposed of the 
question of making a tunnel, and though Sir Edward Watkin, 
one of its most prominent advocates, brought bill after bill before 
parliament to authorize experimental works in connexion with 
It, all were rejected. In 1882 the government interfered with 
the operations then in progress, and they were ultimately 
discontinued. They included a driftway 7 ft. in diameter which 
was driven for a distance of about 2300 yds. eastwards under the 
sea at an inclination of i in 72 from the bottom of a shaft .sunk 
to a depth of 164 ft. in the chalk marl at Shakespeare’s Cliff. 

About this time the Channel Bridge and Railway Company 
took in hand the design of a bridge, the preliminary plans for 
which were exhibited in the Pans Exhibition of 1889. The 
terminal points were Folkestone and Cap Grisnez, and for the 
sake of facilitating the laying of the pier foundations it was 
proposed to take the bridge over the Varne and Colbart shoals. 
The main girders were to be nearly 59 yds. above the sea-level, 
the railway itself being more than 20 ft. h^hcr still, and the spans 
were to vary in length between 540 and 108 yds. As the result 
of a survey of the sea bottom made in 1890, a modification in 
the line of the bridge was adopted, and it was taken direct from 
Cap Blancnez to the South Foreland. It was found that in this 
way an excellent bottom would be obtained for the foundations, 
and the length of the bridge would be 3 m. less, the number 
of piers, by employing spans of 434 and 54a yds. alternately, 
being reduced to 72. The cost of this structure was estimated 
at £28,320,000, exdusive of interest on capital during the period 
of construction, which was put at seven years. The same com¬ 
pany also worked out plans for a moving chariot or platform, 
capable of holding a railway train and supported by long legs 
on a submerged causeway or track constructed of steel or 
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MmoUKd roncnete 45 «r 50 ft. below k)w>wAter level. No attempt 
has been made aettwiy ta carry out either this project or that 
of a bridge. 

In 1905 the question of establishing a train ferry from Dover 
across the Channel was brought forw^ by the Intercontinental 
Railwajr Company*, wid in the following year ibe Channel Ferry 
(Dover) Act was passed authorizing the woiic. About the same 
period the' Cttannel Tunnel Company, -which had amalgamated 
with the Submarine Railway Company, awoke to activity and 
started a campaign in favour of its seb^e; but the bill which 
it promoted was opposed by the government and accordingly 
wasvfithdrawn in March 1907. 

See Blut~liook, Cormptademae ntpecting Hu pr«po$td Ciamul 
Timiul, Commercial No. 6 (18.73) > alut-booh, Cotrtipond$nc4 with- 
taferenu to the proposed CmstrsseHon of a Channel Tunnel^ C. 3338 
(1882) ; Blue-booh, Report from the Joint Select Committee of th* House 
of Loris ami House of Geinmims'on ths Chanrul TunnsI (1883); F. J. 
Bmmweb, " The Mokiag and Working of a Channel TnnnoL” Prac. 
Kiw. Inst; May.i88a(, Tylden Wright, "The Channel Tunnel,” 
Aii.iA of England Ink. Min. and Mech. Eng. vol. 33 (1882); 
tv. Boyd Dawkins, " The Channel Tunnel," Manchester Geol. Soc., 
May rll82, and Bril. . 4 ssoo. Rep. (1882, 18139^); E. de Rodakowski, 
The ChasMel Ferry (London, *905). (H. M. K.) 

BliOLlSH FIRANCB. Ihe history of the F.nglish fiscal system 
affords the best example known of continuous financial develop¬ 
ment, in respect both of institutions and methods. Though 
certain great periods of diange con be readily noticed, yet from 
the time of the Norman Conquest to the beginning of the aoth 
century the line of connexion is substantially unbroken. Perhaps 
the most mvolutionary changes occurred in the 17th century, 
as the outcome of tiie Civil War and, later on, the revolution of 
1688. But even in this case there was no real breach of con¬ 
tinuity. It is, therefore, possible to trace the nonnal growth 
and expansion of British finance as one of the aspects of the 
nation’s history. 

The primitive financial institutions of England centre round 
the king’s hou-sehold, or, in other words, the royal economy 
precedes the national one. Revenue dues collected by the king’s 
agents, rents, or rather: returns of produce, from land, and special 
levies for emergencies form the elements of the royal income, 
which podually acquired greater rcgukisty and consistency. 
Ibere however, little or no evidence of any effective financial 
organizaition until we approach the nth century. The influence 
exercised from Normandy, which so powierfuUy affected the 
Enghsh rulers at this time, tended towards the creation of records 
of revenue claims and also of a central treasury. 

With the union of England and Normandy under the same 
bead the idea of settled administrative methods was definitely 
fixed' and became of special importance in the field of finance. 
'The systematizing spirit, so characteristic of both the Norman 
and Ai^vin kings, produced the great institution of the ex¬ 
chequer (f.v.) with its judicial and administrative sides, and 
its elaborate fonns of account and control. Even before this 
organization was developed the Domesday Survey (see Domesday 
Book) —now recognized as having a purely fiscal object (in Mait¬ 
land’s words “ a tax book, a geld book ”)^hows the movement 
towards careful observation of the sources of revenue. It is 
clear that William I. initiated a policy which was followed by 
his successors, in spite of the serious difficulties of the period of 
anarchy during Stephen’s nominal reign. The obscure question 
as to the real origin of the special contrivances employed by the 
exchequer is, strictly speaking, irrelevant to the financial inquirer, 
who may be content to hold ^at, granting the existence of some 
Old Englirii analogies, the system, as it appears in the izth 
century, was a peculiar product of the conceptions as to fiscal 
organization formed by Norman subtlety- D is the manner in 
which tiiis institution held together and focused the revenues and 
expenditure of the kingdom that has to be considered. The 
picture presented by the “ Dialogue of the Exchequer " (c. 1176) 
B that of a comprehensive system which secured the receipt 
of the royal'feicome, and provided a thorough audit of tl» 
accounts by em|;rfoying prfcCsses adapted to the circumstances 
of the time. It«, in fact, through the description of financial 
institutionB that it is possible to ascertain the forms M revenue 
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possesMd fty the erown. The ingennity expended on toe 
administrative machinery of the exchequer had as its sim the 
increase of the king’s resources, an object in which the official 
clast of diurdimen and lawyers wu deeply interested. 

In order to understand the character of English finance in 
the middle i^es it is dbsolutdy essential to bear constantly 
in mind the identification of the king with toe sSate. Though 
feudMism (q.v.) was, in one of its aspects,-a pwerful instniment 
for division of political autliority,it,nevertheIess,in the particular 
form in which the Conqueror introduced it into England enabled 
the fiscal rights of the crown to be established in a more definite 
shape ithan was possible under the older condition. For, in the 
first jdace, the actual property of the crown was more caicfully 
administeied as each royal manor came under the system of 
accountii^. Again, the various claims or dues of the king took 
more decidedly toe feudal type and received stricter legal defini¬ 
tion. Further, toe higher judicial organkation asskted toe 
expansion of court fees; while, above all, the increased authority 
of toe state made the casual receipts (for such they were) from 
trade more profitable. 

In a broad view the sources of revenue fall under the following 
heads;—(i) The royal estates which were dwtribntad over 
England, derived m part from the possessions of the old Englkh 
kings, but increased by the confiscations that followed toe 
events of the Conqueror's reign, as weU as by the doctrine that 
uno-wned land was the king’s (terra regts). Over fourteen hundred 
manors appear in Domesday as royal property. The forests, 
placed uneter special laws, yielded little revenue, except in the 
form of penalties on offenders. The rural tenants, who at first 
paid their rents in produce, gradually commuted them into 
money payments. As the royal demesne was favourable for 
the growth of towns the rents derived from urban tenants 
became a valuable part of the yield from the demesne; this, 
later, took the shape of a payment from the town as a unit (toe 
firma burgi),» method which secured to the burghers freedom from 
the exactions of the sheriff and which was purchased by special 
payments. (2) The feudal rights. These induded the claim to 
military service; the three regular aids and the payments of 
relief at succession to a fief, as also the profits on wardships and 
marriages. Escheats and forfeitures completed toe Ikt. The 
yield from this source varied with the power of the king and was 
kept within bounds by the resistance of the tenants as shown 
in the provisions of Magna Carta. (3) The administration of 
justice was a lucrative prerogative of toe crown. Suitors had to 
pay for securing the hearing of their cases in addition to toe fees 
for writs, and both amercements and compositions increased 
the receipts under thk head. (4) Two spedal classes contributed 
to the royal exchequer. As a great deal of the wealth of the 
country was in the hands of the church the opportunities afforded 
by the vacancies of sees, abbacies and priories were utilized for 
the purpose of securing the profits of these offices during the time 
in which ttiere was no occupant; and this term was frequently 
prolonged by the king’s action or inaction. The Jews, until 
their expulsion, were an even more profitable class to the revenue. 
Being under the absolute control of toe crown, they could be 
taxed at pleasure, either by taking a percentage of thek property 
(e.g. in one case one-fourth), or by levies for alleged offences. 
The existence of a separate exchequer for the Jews is an indication 
of their fiscal value. (5) Direct taxation formed an extraordinary 
or occasional head of revenue. The Danegeld was succeeded by 
the carucage, and the commutation of military service introduced 
the scutage, but these forms were of little immediate importance, 
though very significant for the future course of devdopment. 
^6) Lifitly come the dues claimed at the pHHts, whito contain 
m germ the customs system of later times, though they rather 
resemble the harbour charges of modern ports and were very 
trivial in amount. 

The history of the English financial system consists largely 
in the exhibition of the different fortunes of these several com¬ 
ponent parts of the exchequer receipts; for it must be re¬ 
membered that the sheriff was bound to account to that tribunal 
for all that he toould have received, and by this agency the local 
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miie •west of the South Foreland light, and Sangatte on the 
French coast, 4 m. W. of Calais, the Dover grey chalk was 
continuous from side to side, and he considered that this stratum, 
owing to its comparative freedom from water and the general 
absence c 3 cracks and fissures, offered exi^tional advantages for 
a tunnel He and Thom 4 de Gamond* joined forces, and their 
plans were adopted by an international committee whose object 
was to popularize the idea of a tunnel both in England and France. 
Its engineers on the English side were Lowe, Sir James Brunlees 
and Sir John Hawkshaw, the last of whom in 1866 had made 
trial borings at St Margaret’s and near Sangatte; and on the 
French side Tham 4 de Gamond, Paulin Talabot and Michael 
Chevalier. In 1868 they reported that there was a reasonable 
prospect of completing the tunnel in ten or twelve years at a cost 
not exceeding ten millions sterling. They admitted, however, 
that there was some risk of an influx of the sea, but pointed out 
that this risk could be determined by driving preliminary 
driftways, as suggested by Lowe, and for this purpose ^ked 
for financial aid from the imperial treasu^. A commission of 
inquiry then appointed by the French ministry of public works 
reported favourably on the plans, though it declined to 
recommend a grant of money ; but the further progress of the 
scheme was interrupted by the outbreak of the Franco-German 
war. 

The tunnel was by no means the only plan in evidence at this 
period for securing continuous railway communication between 
England and France. An iron tube, restmg on the bottom of the 
sea, had been proposed by Tessier de Mottray in 1803, and had 
again been considered by Thomfi de Gamond in 1833 ; but after 
1850 projects of this kind might almost be counted by the dozen. 
Some of the structures were to be of iron, others of concrete or 
masonry, and some were to be floated a moderate distance 
below the surface. One of the most carefully worked out plans 
was that of J. F. Bateman and J. Revy, who proposed to con¬ 
struct a continuous tube, 13 ft. in internal diameter, of iron 
rings each 10 ft. long, each ring being built out from the com¬ 
pleted portion of the tube by means of a horizontal chamber or 
bell, which slid telescopically over the last few rings previously 
put in place, and was moved forward by hydraulic power. About 
the same time Zerah Colburn produced plans for a tube con¬ 
structed of 1000 ft. sections, which were to be built in dry dock 
and then successively attached by a ball and socket joint to 
the completed portion, the whole being mised from the bottom 
and dragged out to sea, by the aid of a large number of ships, 
as each section was attached and launched. Thomas Page, 
again, the builder of Westminster Bridge, proposed to place 
eight conical steel shafts at intervals across the Strait of Dover, 
and to connect them by long sections of tube lowered from the 
surface, the whole structure being covered with concrete when 
finished. No attempt was made to put any of these plans into 
execution, and the same was true of several bridge schemes 
propounded about the same time ; in one of these, spans one- 
half or three-quarters of a mile in length were contemplated, 
while another required 190 towers, 500 ft. apart and rising 500 ft. 
above the water-level, which obviously would have constituted 
an intolerable nuisance to navigation. The case, however, was 
different with a train ferry which was vigorously advocated by 
Sir John Fowler. His proposal was to employ steamers 450 ft. 
long, with a beam of 57 ft. and a speed of 20 knots, having railway 
lines laid down on their decks on and off which railway vehicles 
could be run directly at each side of the strait. Dover was to 
be the English.port, while on the French coast a new harbour was 
to be formed at Audresselles, between Calais and Boulogne. 
This plan in 1872 received the sanction of the House of Commons, 
but was rejected ill the House of Lords by the casting vote of 
the chairman of the committee. According to another similar 
ferry scheme, which was worked out by Admiral Dupuy de 
L6me in 1870, a now maritime station was to be constructed 
at rklaU ^ so far off the shore that it would command deep water 
at every state of the tide, and connected with the French railways 
by a bndge. 

After the conclusion of the FVanco-Prussian War, negotiations 


concerning the tunnel were resumed between tlw/ French wid 
Bhtiiffi governments, and in 187* the'latter cintiiBated that it 
had “ no objection in principle.” After some further communica¬ 
tions between the two governments in i874,.settliiig the basis on 
which the enterprise should be allowed to proceed, a joint com¬ 
mission was appointed to arrange details relating tp juris^otion* 
the right of blocking the tunnel, Are., and this commission’s 
report was accepted as a basis of agrement between ^ govern¬ 
ments. In 187s the Channel Tunnel Company obtained an act 
authorizing it to undertake certain preliminaxy works at St 
Margaret’s Bay. In the same year the French Submarine Rail¬ 
way Company obtained a concession, with the oblfiiation to spend 
a minimum of 2,000,000 francs in noting investigations; in 
fact it took over 3000 samples from the bottom of the sea m the 
strait, and made over 7000 soundings, and also sunk a shaft 
at Sangatte and started a heading. The EngUsh company 
not do so much) for it failed to raise the money it required and 
its powers expired in 1880. Moreover, it was not the only com¬ 
pany in the field, and its programme was not universalljr accepted 
as the best possible. Some authorities, such as Sir Joseph 
Prestwich, doubted whether the tunnel should be attempted 
in the chalk because of the likelihood of fissures being encountered 
while others who thought the chalk suitable were dissatisfied 
with the actual plans and formed a rival “ AnglorFrendi Sub¬ 
marine Railway Company.” In 1882 another tunnel company 
made its appearance. In 1874 the South-Eastern Railway 
Company had obtained powers to sink experimental shafts .pn 
its property between Dover and Folkestone, and in 1881 to 
acquire lands, including the beach and foreshore, in that area 
in connexion with a Channel tunnel. These powers resulted, 
in 1882, in the formation of the Submarine Continental Railway 
Company which in that year sought parliamentary sanction 
for a tunnel, starting from a point west of Dover, at Shakespeare’s 
Oiff; and at the same time the resuscitated Channel Tunnel 
Company applied for powers to make one from Fanhole, instead 
of St Margaret’s Bay as in its former scheme. The whole question 
of the tunnel was then widely discussed and considered by various 
committees, the last of which—a joint select committee of the 
Lords and Commons—in 1883 expressed the opinion by a 
majority that it was " inexpedient that parliamentary sanction 
should be given to a submarine communication between England 
and France.” This decision for the time being disposed of the 
question of making a tunnel, and though Sir Edward Watkin, 
one of its most prominent advocates, brought bill after bill before 
parliament to authorize experimental works in connexion with 
It, all were rejected. In 1882 the government interfered with 
the operations then in progress, and they were ultimately 
discontinued. They included a driftway 7 ft. in diameter which 
was driven for a distance of about 2300 yds. eastwards under the 
sea at an inclination of i in 72 from the bottom of a shaft .sunk 
to a depth of 164 ft. in the chalk marl at Shakespeare’s Cliff. 

About this time the Channel Bridge and Railway Company 
took in hand the design of a bridge, the preliminary plans for 
which were exhibited in the Pans Exhibition of 1889. The 
terminal points were Folkestone and Cap Grisnez, and for the 
sake of facilitating the laying of the pier foundations it was 
proposed to take the bridge over the Varne and Colbart shoals. 
The main girders were to be nearly 59 yds. above the sea-level, 
the railway itself being more than 20 ft. h^hcr still, and the spans 
were to vary in length between 540 and 108 yds. As the result 
of a survey of the sea bottom made in 1890, a modification in 
the line of the bridge was adopted, and it was taken direct from 
Cap Blancnez to the South Foreland. It was found that in this 
way an excellent bottom would be obtained for the foundations, 
and the length of the bridge would be 3 m. less, the number 
of piers, by employing spans of 434 and 54a yds. alternately, 
being reduced to 72. The cost of this structure was estimated 
at £28,320,000, exdusive of interest on capital during the period 
of construction, which was put at seven years. The same com¬ 
pany also worked out plans for a moving chariot or platform, 
capable of holding a railway train and supported by long legs 
on a submerged causeway or track constructed of steel or 
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(1397) forbade any increaseB on the amounts fixed in 1375, which 
were henceforth known as the ancient customs. Another attempt 
was made to obtain a higher scale of duties by arrangement with 
the merchants. The foreign traders consented to the royal pro¬ 
posals, which comprised duties on wine, wool, hides and wax, 
as well as a general tax of % on all imports and exports. 
Thus, in addition to the old customs of half a mark (6s. 8d.) per 
sack of wool and on each three hundred woolfells, and one mark 
(13s. 4d.) per last or load of leather, the foreign merchants paid 
an extra duty (or surtax) of 50 % and also as. on the tun of wine 
—the so-called “ butlerage.” The privileges granted in the 
Carta Mercatoria (1303) were probably the consideration for 
accepting these enhimced dues. The English merchants, how¬ 
ever, for the time, successfully resisted the application in their 
case of the higher charges, and consequently remained under the 
old prisage of wine. In spite of parliamentary opposition, on 
the ground that they amounted to an infrmgement of the 
Great Charter, the new customs were maintained in force. 
After being suspended in 1311 they were revived in 1322, con¬ 
firmed by royal authority in 1328, and finally sanctioned by 
parliament in the Statute of the Staple (1353). They became 
a part of the permanent crown revenue from the ports, and, with 
the old customs, were the basis for further development. 

Just as the old direct taxes were first supplemented by, and 
then absorbed in, the general taxation of movables, so the 
customs, in the strict sense, were followed by the subsidies or 
parliamentary grants. One great source of English wealth in 
the 14th century was the export of the peculiarly fine wool of the 
counby, and the political circumstances of Edward III.’s time 
suggested the manipulation of the trade in this conunodity for 
purposes of policy as well as revenue. Sometimes, in order to 
influence the towns of Flanders, the export of wool was abso¬ 
lutely prohibited; at others, export duties of varying amounts 
were imposed on wool, skins and leather. In the early years of 
the reign these arrangements were settled by agreement with 
the merchants. The subsidies of this class began in 1340 and 
henceforward were frequently granted, though complaints were 
very often made. Thus, in 1348 the Commons objected to the 
subsidy of an export duty of £2 per sack on wool on the ground 
that it was really a tax on the landowners, who received a lower 
price for their wool in consequence of the duty. Bargains 
between the king and the merchants were forbidden, and this 
species of taxation was brought under parliamentary control by 
statutes passed in 1362 and 1371. Along with the special duties 
on wool there was an increase of the imposts on wine and general 
goods. By agreement with the merchants a charge of 2S. per 
tun on wine and 2J % on goods was levied in 1347. Between 
1371 and 1376 the.se dues were established as parliamentary 
grants under the names of “ Tuimage ” and “ Poundage,” 
leaving the older dues intact. 

One class or “ estate ” occupied a jjeculiar position. The 
deigy still claimed the privilege of self-taxation, and therefore it 
was convocation, not parliament, that voted the tenths imposed 
on clerical property. In some instances much heavier charges 
(«.g. in 1296 one-third) were decreed by the king, but the taxation 
of the clergy declined in productiveness during the 14th century. 
By the close of the reign of Richard II. the results of the tran¬ 
sition from feudalism to a parliamentary constitution were 
practically complete. In respect to finance the most important 
of these were: (i) The disappearance or reduction to unim¬ 
portance of the feudal dues. The fact that this change occurred 
at, relatively speaking, so early a date is of special significance 
for English development. (2) The royal demesne, though it 
had not suffered the losses that the grants of later times inflicted 
on it, had also lost some of its value as a source of revenue. 
(3) In compensation the direct taxation of property had become 
a ready means of supplying the growing requirements of the 
administration, and the mode of levy had been reduced to a 
well-recogniied form, unsatisfactory experiments—such as the 
poll tax-—being withdrawn. (4) The growth of import and ex¬ 
port duties throuA.the “m” and “new” customs and the 
subsidies furnished d large part of the requisite funds. In fact. 
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in the course of a little over three hundred years the constituent 
parts of the public income had, without any violent change, been 
completely dtered in relative value and in organization. 

The period of the Lancastrian kings, extending over two- 
thirds of the 15th century (1399-1471), is noticeable for various 
experiments in the system of direct taxation. The standard tax 
the tenth and fifteenth ”—failed to suit the changed con¬ 
ditions. In consequence of the decay of some of the towns 
allowances had to be made to them, amounting to over 15 % 
(£6000), which, with other deductions, lowered the yield from 
a “ tenth and fifteenth ” to £31,000. As a supplement a land 
to, affecting only the laige owners, was voted at the rate of 5 % 
in 1404, and repeated with wider scope, but at the lower rate of 
If %> in 14 I 1 * A house tax made its appearance in 1428. 
Taxes on knight’s fees and other freeholds were also tried, while 
in 1435 and 1450 the graduated income tax was employed. Th, 
minimum rate, 2J %, applied to mcomes under £100 (or under 
£ao in the tax of 1450), and rose to 10 % on the ^her incomes. 
These devices are evidence of the demand for larger revenue, 
and also of the increasing unfitness of the existing direct taxation. 
It may be added that they indicate a disposition to adopt foreign 
models, particularly the methods of taxation in use in France 
and Italy. As to indirect taxation the receipts seem at first to 
have declined, and the subsidies were only granted for fixed 
terms (the victopr of Agincourt gained a life grant to Henry V.). 
After the establishment of Edward IV. on the throne, the idea 
of a “ tenth,” in the literal sense, was taken up and voted (1472) 
by the two houses as a special military provision; but it failed 
to bring in the required revenue, and the king had to fall back 
on grants of the old-established form. Extra taxes on aliens were 
levied under both Lancastrian and Yorkist rulers with little 
profit. The most original contribution of Edward IV. to fiscal 
policy was the “ benevolence ” (j.o.) or payment by wealthy 
subjects of sums requested by the king. Voluntary in form, these 
payments were, in fact, compulsory, and became in later times one 
of the great grievances against which parliament had to struggle. 

Broader issues in finance marked the course of the Tudor 
period, and these were connected with the general history of the 
time. The era of national monarchies had arrived, necessitating 
the maintenance of greater military and naval forces, as well as 
more costly machinery of administration. External policy was 
affected by the set of ideas that developed into mercantilism 
(see Mercantile System); but so also was fiscal policy. 
Finance i^ected the actions of the personal rule that was the 
charactiriistic of the i6th century. Within the period, however, 
some decided contrasts are to be found. Prudence, carried to 
parsimony with Henry VII., is followed by lavish prodigality in 
the case of Henry VIII. Elizabeth, again, presents in her reign 
a very different financial policy from that of either her father or 
her grandfather. The desire for a vigorous foreign policy, the 
hope of encomaging native industry, and the sentiment of re¬ 
taliation a^gainst the trade regulations of other countries are 
found to interfere with the aim—strictly followed in earlier 
times—of obtaining the largest pxissible yield. All the different 
parts of the public economy were regarded as existing only in 
order to be utilized for the furthermice of national power. It is 
this more complex character in policy, coupled with the new 
influences, that the discoveiy of America, the Renaissance and 
the Reformation brought into operation, which gives special 
interest to the financial problems of the i6th century. 

Taking in order the great heads of public income placed at 
the disposal of the sovereign, it appears that the first head of the 
old receipts—the crown lands—had been from time to time 
diminished by grants to the king’s relatives and favourites, but 
had also gained through resumptions and forfeitures. On the 
whole, the loss and gain down to the dose of the 14th century 
was probably balanced. The revenue was, however, inelastic, 
and declined in relative importance. It has been said diat “ it 
was in the isth century diat the great impoverishment of 
the crown estate began.” The Lancastrian kings (especially 
Henry VI.) lost most of the lands attached to the crown through 
pressure of expenditure and the wholesale plunder of officials. 
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Though the civil wars of the rsth century brought in many 
forfeited estates the grants of Edward IV. kept down the increase. 
But the chief opportunity for ^grandizement was afforded by 
the dissolution of the monasteries and gilds under Henry VIII. 
The great mass of property that passed into the royal possessien 
in tms way was in p^ assigned to nobles and officials, while 
most of t^ remainder was distributed in the reigns of his 
children. Ihe dwindling importance of the public revenue from 
land and rent charges is as noticeable under the Tudors as in 
earlier times. In like manner the feudal dues had fallen into a 
very subordinate place notwithstanding the attempte made on 
particular occasions to enforce them with greater rigour. The 
force of personal monarchy exercised by the Tudors, depending 
as it did on popular support, tended to encourage the collection 
of dues which had a legal ground in preference to taxation of 
the community. Of similar character was the employment of the 
old right of purveyance (?•».), in restramt of which a series of 
statutes hod been passed. 

Whatever possibilities of obtaining some additional revenue 
from the crown lands or prerogative rights may have existed in 
the i6th century, and these were slight, all the political and 
social conditions tended more and more to make the need of 
taxation as the principal financial resource imperative. Amongst 
the cases of increased calls for funds to maintain the machinery 
of state, the rise of prices, due to increased supplies of the precious 
metals, must be included as one of the chief,_ and its effect extends 
into the 17th century. It was under this influence that the old 
forms of revenue became less profitable and that fresh develop¬ 
ments were necessitated. 

Direct taxation still retained in one of its branches the pattern 
set in the reign of Edward III. “ Tenths and fifteenths ” con¬ 
tinued to be voted, and for some time all attempts to introduce 
new methods failed. In 1488 a military grant framed on the 
model of the abortive tax of 147s yielded only a little over one- 
third of the estimate (£27,000 out of £75,000), and the unsatis¬ 
factory result prevented further experiments on the part of 
Henry VII. The foreign policy of Henry VIII.—^particularly 
his French expedition—with its attendant outlay, accounts for 
the graduated capitation tax of 1513, which was even loss in 
accordance with anticipation than the tax of 1488 (it yielded only 
£50,000 instead of £160,000). But these failures cleared the way 
for a more effective form of direct impost, which appeared in the 
" subsidy ” or general tax on land and goods. The first case of this 
tax (1514) was a modest one—2 J % ; it, however, soon took on 
a typical form, so that the subsidy came to mean a charge of 4s. 
in the pound on land and 2s. 8d. in the pound on goods, a scale 
evidently devised with reference to the older tenth and fifteenth, 
which was henceforth put in a subordinate position. The subsidy 
became the established mode of grant under both Tudors and 
Stuarts, though by degrees it underwent a change similar to that 
experienced by its predecessor. The taxing statutes made 
elaborate provisions for the assessment and collection of the tax 
in order to secure a full return. Old habits proved too strong 
and the subsidy “ slipped into the same kind of groove as that 
of the fifteenth and tenth, and became, in practice, a grant of 
a sum of money of about the same amount as the yield of the last 
preceding subsidy ” (Dowell). The consequence was tiuit each 
subsidy came, in the middle of the r6th century, to be a sum of 
£100,000, and at its close only £80,000. The parallel vote of the 
clergy in convocation (which after 1533 had to be confirmed 
in parliament) amounted to £20,000. The usual parliamentary 
proceeding was to vote so many “ tenths and fifteenths ” and 
so many subsidies, «.g. Elizabeth’s first parliament voted her 
“ two fifteenths and tenths and a subsidy,” or, taking the usual 
values, £160,000. At times of crisis such as the arrival of the 
Armada the votes were enlarged by granting more tenths and 
fifteenths and subsidies. The history of the subsidy is in¬ 
structive as to the tendencies of direct taxation in all countries. 
The assessment becomes inelastic and approximates to a fixed 
sum. As the subsidy follows the course of the later medieval 
»xation, so it is the- undesigned model of the later land and 
property tax. 
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In the history of the port duties under the Tudors the first point 
for notice is the life grant to each of the sovereigns of the subsidies 
on wool, hides and leather, together with tannage at 3s. and 
poundage at 5 %; thus, with the hereditary customs, supplying a 
considerable revenue for the crown’s use. No better indication 
of the increased power and populari^_ of the monarchy could be 
found. The contrast with the suspicious and grudging attitude 
of the Plantagenet and Lancastrian parliaments is significant of 
the change in national sentiment. A duty on i^msey (1490) had 
a retaliatory rather than a fiscal aim, being directed a^inst the 
Venetians who had imposed restrictions on E^ish trade. In 
several later cases wine became liable to extrk duties, chiefly 
applied to French trade m further pursuance of the policy of 
re^iation. Restrictions on import and export as well as the 
hostile measures against forei^ merchants were matters of 
economic policy rather than finance, but they had the indirect 
effect of increasing the control exercised at the ports. The loss 
of Calais (1558) dislocated the system of tae staple and cut off 
one centre of customs revenue; and it was also probably the 
cause of an important change in the mode of valuing goods for 
duty. For the declaration on oath of the merchant a fixed 
valuation was substituted and set forth in a book of rates, the 
first of its class (1558). Following this reform came more 
stringent regulations against smuggling and fraud on the part of 
officii. All through the Tudor penod the cost of coUection 
was unduly high. For the first six years of Elizabeth it has 
been estimated at one-sixth of the gross receipts. 

Just as in the 14th century the subsidy had followed the 
“ old ” and “ new ” customs, so in the i6th the “ impositions ” 
levied by royal prerogative formed a supplement to the parlia¬ 
mentary subsidy; but the principal employment of this ex¬ 
pedient occurs in the next century. Another significant indica¬ 
tion of the future course of indirect taxation was furnished by 
the grants of monopolies to inventors, producers and traders. 
These privileges, when they affected important commodities, 
operated in the same way as taxes farmed out to collectors, and, 
though the profit to the crown was small, they enhanced prices 
and excited discontent. The wisdom of Elizabeth (or her 
ministers) was shown in the promise of redress after the hostile 
debate of 1601. 

From one point of view it may fairly be said that the great 
struggle of the Stuart kings with the parliament centred round 
financial issues. It is, at all events, beyond dispute that ques¬ 
tions of taxation were the chosen ground of conflict. Taking 
the period from the accession of James I. to the opening of the 
Civil War (1603-42) it appears that the legal basis of mdirect 
taxation was tested for the port duties in the “ Great Case of 
Impositions ” (known as Bates’ case, see Bates, John), while 
that of direct taxation was considered in the even more famous 
“ Ship Money ” case (for ever associated with the name of 
Hampden). In parliament the debates deal with impositions, 
monopolies, the grounds for voting subsidies, and the proper 
application of the funds granted; in fswt, with nearly all the 
financial questions of the time. Notwithstanding these diffi¬ 
culties and disputes the financial system shows evident signs of 
expansion and adaptation to the needs of the state. 

The direct grants of the parliaments of James I. far exceeded 
those of earlier periods (in 1606 sue “ fifteenths and tenths,” 
three lay and four clericd subsidies), but the efforts to extend 
the other sources of revenue by the exercise of the prerogative 
naturally reacted on this spirit of liberality. The last “ fifteenth 
and tenth ” was voted in 1624, from which date this old-estab¬ 
lished form disappears, and the subsidy alone is used. In spite 
of Charles I.’s high-handed policy five subsidies were voted after 
the Petition of Right had been accepted, and even the Long 
Parliament made sunilar grants. Almost at the outbreak of the 
Civil War it also gave the king a graduated capitation tax. 
Other modes of direct taxation were used without parliamentary 
sanction. The collection of the antiquated feudal dues was 
enforced through the special courts (particularly the Star 
Chamber) with a rigour long unknown; James had tried the 
French device of a “ tariff of honors.” Both kings employed 
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the “ bettevolence ” until the Petition of Right made such a levy 
illegal. But by tar the lAo^ serious innovation was the collection 
of the “ ship money,” a course forced on Charles by his deter¬ 
mination not to meet the representatives of the nation. The 
writs ” embodied the ultimate expression of the ineenuity of the 
king’s advisers in the invention of means to enable him to rule 
without a pariiament.” The first writs secured over £100,000, 
and were followed by five further issnes (1634-1639) bribing 
in an average return of £200,000 or about thru Iw subsidies. 
Like the benevolence,’’ the ship money was declared to be 
illec^ (1641)- 

■fhe contest respecting monopolies, settled by Elizabeth’s 
withdrawal, was revived under James I., and had to be finally 
closed by the Statute of Monopolies (1624), declaring such grants 
to be utterly void. Certain exceptions (as in the case of the soap¬ 
boilers) permitted the raising of revenue by what was in fact a 
rudimentary excise, aiifd plans for a general excise were discussed, 
especially as a substitute for the feudal dues, though they were 
not reduced to practice. In the earlier 17th century the customs 
showa steady increase. From£i27,000in i6o4theyrose to nearly 
£soo ,000 in 1641. This fourfold increase was due in part to the 
growth of English trade, but it was also influenced by the adop¬ 
tion of new “ Books of rates ” in 1608 and 163s, fixing higher 
valuations, and by the inclusion of new commodities with 
definite duties. Wine, currants (the subject of controversy in 
Bates’ case) and tobacco are particularly noticeable. Sugar also 
appiears as a contributory. An interc.sting development was the 
adoption on a larger scale of the “ farming ” system, an evident 
imitation from France. A distinction was made between the 
“ great,” the “ petty ” and the “ sugar ” farms, and oppor- 
tuhities for gain were afforded to the officials. On the consti¬ 
tutional side the life grant of subsidies, made in accordance with 
Tudor usage to James, was temporarily withheld from Charles, 
a restriction which his own overbearing policy led the parliament 
to maintain. Practically, the whole customs revenue between 
1628 and 1640 was raised by the use of the prerogative without 
any parliamentary sanction. The Tunnage and Poundage Art 
of 1641 pronounced definitely against the legality of any extra 
parliamentary customs and thus closed another of the consti¬ 
tutional problems of finance. 

In the progress from the Conquest to the crisis of the Great 
Rebellion there is noticeable a practically complete shifting 
of the classes of revenue. The king had ceased “ to live of his 
own ”; the royal demesne and the prerogative rights included 
in feudalism had become very subordinate. The direct taxation 
of property and income, and the indirect taxation on imported 
or exported commodities became the principal forms of receipt. 

In the long course Of English financial history the nearest 
approach to the new departure and an abandonment of old 
devices is found at the time of the Civil War and Commonwealth. 
The actual outlines of the now existing system made their 
appearances, while the older portions of the revenue—parti¬ 
cularly the survivals of feudalism—are eliminated. Thus the 
Qvil War and the Interregnum (1642-60) may be regarded as 
marking a watershed in the financial history of the country. 
At the beginning of the struggle both sides had to rely on volun¬ 
tary contributions. Plate and ornaments were melted down 
and useful commodities were furnished by the adherents of the 
king and by those of the parliament. As holding possession of 
London and the central organization the parliament voted sub¬ 
sidies and a poll tax. Such imports could hardly be levied with 
success and new forms became necessary. The direct taxation 
took the shape of a “ monthly assessment ” which was fixed from 
time to time, and which was collected under strict regulations, in 
marked contrast to the lax management of the former subsidies. 
As the amount for each district was fixed, the systematic collec¬ 
tion secured “ the more equitable adjustment of the burden of 
the tax as regards the various taxpayers ” without hardship to 
the community. Jn spite of its origin, the “ assessment ” was the 
model for later taxation h^roperty. The yield of this tax- 
exceeding for the vhole penod £32,Doo,ooo-^is a pfoof of its 
importance. Minor contrivances, c.g, the “ weekly meal ’’ tax, in¬ 


dicate the financial difficulties of the parlimsent, but are otherwise 
Hriimportant. Owing to its control of the sea and the principal 
ports the parliament was able to command the customs revenue; 
and in this case also it remodelled the duties, abolishing the wool 
subsidy and readjusting ■the general customs by a new book of 
rates. A more extensive tariff was adopted in 1656, and various 
restrictions in hatmoiw with the mercantilist ideas of the time 
were enforced. . Thus French wines, silk and wool were excluded 
from 1649 to 1656. Ear more revolutionary in its effects was 
the introduction of the excise or inland duties on goods—a step 
which Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. had hesitated to take. 
Bteginning (1643) with duties on ale, beer and spirits, it was soon 
extended to meat, stBit and various textiles. Meat and dcanestic 
salt were relieved in 1647, and the taxation became definitely 
established under the administrati(m if commissioners appointed 
for the purpose. Powers to let out the collection to farmers were 
grantea, arid a bid for both excise and customs amounted in 
1657 to £1,100,000. Confiscations of church lands and those 
belonging to royalists, feudal charges and special collections 
helped to make up the total of .£83,000,000 raised during the 
nineteen 'years of this ievolutionary period. Another mark of 
change was the removal of the exchequer to Oxford, leaving, 
however, the real fiscal machin^ at the disposal of the com¬ 
mittees that directed the affairs of the parliament. Under 
Cromwell the exchequer was re-established (1654) in a form 
suited for the changes in the finances, the office of treasurer 
being placed in the hands of commissioners. 

A complete reconstruction of the revenue system became 
necessary at the Restoration. The feudal tenures and dues, with 
the prerogative rights of purveyance and pre-emption, which 
had been abolished by order of the parliament, could not be 
restored. Their removal was confirmed, and the new revenues 
that had been developed were resorted to as a substitute. Care¬ 
ful inquiry showed that just before the Civil War the king’s 
annual revenue had reached nearly £900,000. The needs of the 
restored monarchy were estimated at £1,200,000 per annum, 
and the loyal spirit of the commons provided sources of revenue 
deemed sufficient for this amount. An hereditary excise on 
beer and ale was voted as a compensation for the loss of the 
feudal dues, and temporary excises on spirits, vinegar, coffee, 
chocolate and tea were ad^d. All differences of “ old ” and 
“ new ” customs arid subsidies had disappeared under the 
Commonwealth. The general or “great statute” (1660) pro¬ 
vided a Scale of duties—5 % on imports and exports, with special 
duties on wines and woollen cloths—accompanied by a new 
book of rates. A house tax, levied after the French pattern, on 
each hearth, was introduced in 1662 and became established. 
Poll taxes were used as an extraordinary resource, as were the 
last subsidies, voted in 1663, and then for ever abandoned. 
Licences on retailers and fees on law proceedings were further 
aids to the revenue, which, in the later years of Charles II. 
and in the short reign of his successor, was with difficulty kept 
up to the level of the increasing expenditure. The Common¬ 
wealth assessments were revived on several occasions, and 
indirect taxation was made more rigorous by the imposition of 
extra duties on brandy, tobacco and sugar, as ^so on French 
linens and silks. A very important development was the placing 
of the customs (1670) and the excise (1683) in the hands of special 
commissioners, instead of the system of farming them out to 
private collectors. The approach to modem conditions is further 
evidenced by the greater care in the administration. Amongst 
expert officials Dudley North (f.v.), as commissioner of customs, 
was the most distinguished. In this period, too, the beginning 
of the public debt as in the appropriation of the tankers’ deposits 
may be found. 

The Revolution of 1688 may be regarded both on its con¬ 
stitutional and financial sides as the completion of the work of 
the Long Parliament. In the latter respect its chief effects were: 
(i) the transfer of the adromistration of the finances from the 
king’s nominees to officials under parliamentary control, (2) the 
conseqrient application of the revenue to the purposes designated 
by parliamentaiy appropriation, (3) the rapid expansion of the 
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Though the civil wars of the rsth century brought in many 
forfeited estates the grants of Edward IV. kept down the increase. 
But the chief opportunity for ^grandizement was afforded by 
the dissolution of the monasteries and gilds under Henry VIII. 
The great mass of property that passed into the royal possessien 
in tms way was in p^ assigned to nobles and officials, while 
most of t^ remainder was distributed in the reigns of his 
children. Ihe dwindling importance of the public revenue from 
land and rent charges is as noticeable under the Tudors as in 
earlier times. In like manner the feudal dues had fallen into a 
very subordinate place notwithstanding the attempte made on 
particular occasions to enforce them with greater rigour. The 
force of personal monarchy exercised by the Tudors, depending 
as it did on popular support, tended to encourage the collection 
of dues which had a legal ground in preference to taxation of 
the community. Of similar character was the employment of the 
old right of purveyance (?•».), in restramt of which a series of 
statutes hod been passed. 

Whatever possibilities of obtaining some additional revenue 
from the crown lands or prerogative rights may have existed in 
the i6th century, and these were slight, all the political and 
social conditions tended more and more to make the need of 
taxation as the principal financial resource imperative. Amongst 
the cases of increased calls for funds to maintain the machinery 
of state, the rise of prices, due to increased supplies of the precious 
metals, must be included as one of the chief,_ and its effect extends 
into the 17th century. It was under this influence that the old 
forms of revenue became less profitable and that fresh develop¬ 
ments were necessitated. 

Direct taxation still retained in one of its branches the pattern 
set in the reign of Edward III. “ Tenths and fifteenths ” con¬ 
tinued to be voted, and for some time all attempts to introduce 
new methods failed. In 1488 a military grant framed on the 
model of the abortive tax of 147s yielded only a little over one- 
third of the estimate (£27,000 out of £75,000), and the unsatis¬ 
factory result prevented further experiments on the part of 
Henry VII. The foreign policy of Henry VIII.—^particularly 
his French expedition—with its attendant outlay, accounts for 
the graduated capitation tax of 1513, which was even loss in 
accordance with anticipation than the tax of 1488 (it yielded only 
£50,000 instead of £160,000). But these failures cleared the way 
for a more effective form of direct impost, which appeared in the 
" subsidy ” or general tax on land and goods. The first case of this 
tax (1514) was a modest one—2 J % ; it, however, soon took on 
a typical form, so that the subsidy came to mean a charge of 4s. 
in the pound on land and 2s. 8d. in the pound on goods, a scale 
evidently devised with reference to the older tenth and fifteenth, 
which was henceforth put in a subordinate position. The subsidy 
became the established mode of grant under both Tudors and 
Stuarts, though by degrees it underwent a change similar to that 
experienced by its predecessor. The taxing statutes made 
elaborate provisions for the assessment and collection of the tax 
in order to secure a full return. Old habits proved too strong 
and the subsidy “ slipped into the same kind of groove as that 
of the fifteenth and tenth, and became, in practice, a grant of 
a sum of money of about the same amount as the yield of the last 
preceding subsidy ” (Dowell). The consequence was tiuit each 
subsidy came, in the middle of the r6th century, to be a sum of 
£100,000, and at its close only £80,000. The parallel vote of the 
clergy in convocation (which after 1533 had to be confirmed 
in parliament) amounted to £20,000. The usual parliamentary 
proceeding was to vote so many “ tenths and fifteenths ” and 
so many subsidies, «.g. Elizabeth’s first parliament voted her 
“ two fifteenths and tenths and a subsidy,” or, taking the usual 
values, £160,000. At times of crisis such as the arrival of the 
Armada the votes were enlarged by granting more tenths and 
fifteenths and subsidies. The history of the subsidy is in¬ 
structive as to the tendencies of direct taxation in all countries. 
The assessment becomes inelastic and approximates to a fixed 
sum. As the subsidy follows the course of the later medieval 
»xation, so it is the- undesigned model of the later land and 
property tax. 
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In the history of the port duties under the Tudors the first point 
for notice is the life grant to each of the sovereigns of the subsidies 
on wool, hides and leather, together with tannage at 3s. and 
poundage at 5 %; thus, with the hereditary customs, supplying a 
considerable revenue for the crown’s use. No better indication 
of the increased power and populari^_ of the monarchy could be 
found. The contrast with the suspicious and grudging attitude 
of the Plantagenet and Lancastrian parliaments is significant of 
the change in national sentiment. A duty on i^msey (1490) had 
a retaliatory rather than a fiscal aim, being directed a^inst the 
Venetians who had imposed restrictions on E^ish trade. In 
several later cases wine became liable to extrk duties, chiefly 
applied to French trade m further pursuance of the policy of 
re^iation. Restrictions on import and export as well as the 
hostile measures against forei^ merchants were matters of 
economic policy rather than finance, but they had the indirect 
effect of increasing the control exercised at the ports. The loss 
of Calais (1558) dislocated the system of tae staple and cut off 
one centre of customs revenue; and it was also probably the 
cause of an important change in the mode of valuing goods for 
duty. For the declaration on oath of the merchant a fixed 
valuation was substituted and set forth in a book of rates, the 
first of its class (1558). Following this reform came more 
stringent regulations against smuggling and fraud on the part of 
officii. All through the Tudor penod the cost of coUection 
was unduly high. For the first six years of Elizabeth it has 
been estimated at one-sixth of the gross receipts. 

Just as in the 14th century the subsidy had followed the 
“ old ” and “ new ” customs, so in the i6th the “ impositions ” 
levied by royal prerogative formed a supplement to the parlia¬ 
mentary subsidy; but the principal employment of this ex¬ 
pedient occurs in the next century. Another significant indica¬ 
tion of the future course of indirect taxation was furnished by 
the grants of monopolies to inventors, producers and traders. 
These privileges, when they affected important commodities, 
operated in the same way as taxes farmed out to collectors, and, 
though the profit to the crown was small, they enhanced prices 
and excited discontent. The wisdom of Elizabeth (or her 
ministers) was shown in the promise of redress after the hostile 
debate of 1601. 

From one point of view it may fairly be said that the great 
struggle of the Stuart kings with the parliament centred round 
financial issues. It is, at all events, beyond dispute that ques¬ 
tions of taxation were the chosen ground of conflict. Taking 
the period from the accession of James I. to the opening of the 
Civil War (1603-42) it appears that the legal basis of mdirect 
taxation was tested for the port duties in the “ Great Case of 
Impositions ” (known as Bates’ case, see Bates, John), while 
that of direct taxation was considered in the even more famous 
“ Ship Money ” case (for ever associated with the name of 
Hampden). In parliament the debates deal with impositions, 
monopolies, the grounds for voting subsidies, and the proper 
application of the funds granted; in fswt, with nearly all the 
financial questions of the time. Notwithstanding these diffi¬ 
culties and disputes the financial system shows evident signs of 
expansion and adaptation to the needs of the state. 

The direct grants of the parliaments of James I. far exceeded 
those of earlier periods (in 1606 sue “ fifteenths and tenths,” 
three lay and four clericd subsidies), but the efforts to extend 
the other sources of revenue by the exercise of the prerogative 
naturally reacted on this spirit of liberality. The last “ fifteenth 
and tenth ” was voted in 1624, from which date this old-estab¬ 
lished form disappears, and the subsidy alone is used. In spite 
of Charles I.’s high-handed policy five subsidies were voted after 
the Petition of Right had been accepted, and even the Long 
Parliament made sunilar grants. Almost at the outbreak of the 
Civil War it also gave the king a graduated capitation tax. 
Other modes of direct taxation were used without parliamentary 
sanction. The collection of the antiquated feudal dues was 
enforced through the special courts (particularly the Star 
Chamber) with a rigour long unknown; James had tried the 
French device of a “ tariff of honors.” Both kings employed 
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beaver, indigo and colonial timber. His most ambitious scheme 
— 4 hat for the warehousing of wine and tobacco in order to relieve 
exporters—failed, in consequence of the popular belief t^t it 
was the forerunner of a general excise. Walpole’s treatment of 
the land tax, which he kept down to the lowest figure (1$.), and 
his earlier funding plan deserve notice. His determination to 
preserve peace assisted his fiscal reforms. Pitt’s administration 
from 1783 to 1792 marks another great period of improvement. 
The consolidation of the customs laws (1787), the reduction' of 
the toa duty to nearly one-tenth of its former amount, the con¬ 
clusion of a liberal commercial treaty with France, and the 
attempted trade amusement with Ireland, tend to show that 
“ Pitt would have anticipated many of the free trade measures 
of later years if it had bera his lot to enjoy ten more years of 
peaceful administration.” One of the financial problems which 
excited the interest and even the alarm of the students of public 
affairs was the increase of the public debt. Each war 
caused a great addition to the burden; the intervals of peace 
showed very little diminution in it. From sixteen millions in 
1702, the debt rose to jj53,ooo,ooo at the treaty of Utrecht (1713). 
In 1748 it reached j£78,ooo,ooo, at the close of the Seven Years’ 
War it was £137,000^000, and when the American colonies had 
established them independence it exceeded £2 38,000,000. Appre¬ 
hensions of national bankruptcy led to the adoption of the device 
of a sinking fund, and in this case Pitt’s usual sagacity seems 
to have failed him. The influence of R. Price’s theory induced 
the policy of assigning special sums for debt reduction, without 
regard to the fundamental condition of maintaining a real 
surplus. 

The revolutionary and Napoleonic wars mark an important 
stage in English finance. The national resources were strained 
to the utmost, and the “ whip and spur ” of taxation was used 
on all classes of the communitjr. In the earlier years of the 
struggle the expedient of borrowing enabled the government to 
avoid the more oppressive forms of charge; but as time went 
on every possible expedient was brought into play. One class 
of taxes had been organized during peace—the “ assessed taxes ” 
on houses, carriages, servants, horses, plate, &c. These duties 
were raised by several steps of 10 % each until, in 1798, their 
total charge was increased threefold (for richer persons four- or 
fivefold) under the plan of a “ triple assessment.” The compara¬ 
tive failure of this scheme (which did not bring in the estimated 
yield of £4,500,000) prepared the way for the most important 
development of the tax system—the introduction of the income- 
tax in 1798. Though a development of the triple assessment, 
the income-tax was also connected with the permanent settle¬ 
ment of the land tax p a redeemable charge. It is possible to 
trace the progress of direct taxation from the scutage of Norman 
days through “ the tenth and fifteenth,” the Tudor “ subsidies,” 
the Commonwealth “ monthly assessments,” and the 18th cen¬ 
tury land tax, to the income-tax as applied by Pitt, and, after 
an interval of disuse, revived by Peel (r842). The immediate 
yield of the income-tax was rather less than was expected 
(£6,000,000 out of £7,500,000); but by alteration of the mode of 
assessment from that of a general declaration to returns under 
the several schedules, the tax became, first at 5 %, afterwards at 
10 %, the most valuable part of the revenue. In 1815 it contri¬ 
buted 22% of the to^ receipts (».«. £14,600,000 out of 
£67,000,000). If einployed at the beginning of the war, it would 
probably have obviated most of the financial difficulties of the 
government. The window tax, which continued all through 
the 18th century, had been supplemented in the American War 
b^ a tax on inhabited houses (one of Adam Smith’s many sugges- 
tions),a group to which the assessment taxes were natur^y joined. 
During the _i8th century the probate duty had been gradually 
raised, and in 1780 the.l^acy duty was introduced; but these 
charges were moderate in character and did not affect land. 
^Qiough the direct and quasi-direct taxes had been so largely 
increased, thw grdwth was eclipsed by that of the excise and 
customs. With each suocdtding year of war new articles for 
duties were detected and the rates of old taxes raised. The maxim, 
said to have guided the financkrs of another countiy—" Wherever 
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you see an object, tax it ’’—would fairly express the guiding 
policy of the Engli^ system of the early 19th century. Eatables, 
liquors, the materials of iidustiy, manufactures, and the trans¬ 
actions of commerce had in nearly all their forms to pay toll. 
To take examplessalt paid 15s. per bushel; sugar 30s. per 
cwt.; beer 10s. per barrel (with 4s. gd. per bushel on malt and 
a duty on hops); ^ 96 % od valorem. Timber, cotton, raw 
sUk, hemp and bar iron were taxed, so were leather, soap, glass, 
candies, paper and starch. In spite of the need of revenue, many 
of the customs duties were framed on the protective system and 
thereby gave little returns ; e.g. the import duty on salt in 1815 
produced £547, as against £1,616,124 from excise; pill-boxes 
brought in 18s. lod., saltpetre 2d., with id. for the war duties. 
The course of the war taxation was marked by varied experi¬ 
ments. Duties were raised, lowered, raised again, or given some 
new form in the effort to find additional revenue. Some duties, 
e.g, that on gloves, y/ere abandoned as unproductive ; but the 
conclusion is irresistible that the financial system suffered from 
oyer-complication ami absence of principle. In the period of 
his pB^ce administration Pitt was prepared to follow the teaching 
of The Wealth of Nations. The strain of a gigantic war forced 
him his successors to employ whatever heads of taxation 
were likely to bring in funds widiout ■vdolating popular prejudices. 
Along with taxation, debt increased. For the first ten years 
the addition to it averaged £27,000,000 per annum, bringing 
^ total to over £500,000,000. By the close of the war period 
in 1815 the total reached over £875,000,000, or a somewhat 
smaller annual increase—result due to the adoption of more 
effective tax forms, and particularly the income tax. The 
progress of English trade was another contributing agency 
towards securing higher revenue. The import of articles such 
as tea advanced with the growing population ; so that the ten 
duty of 96 % yielded in 1815 no less than £3,591,000. It is, 
however, true that by the year just mentioned the tax system 
had reaiAed its limit. Further extension (except by direct 
confis^tion of property) was hardly possible. The war closed 
victoriously at the moment when its prolongation seemed 
unendurable. 

A particular aspect of the English financial system is its 
relation to the organization of the finance of territories connected 
with the English crown. The exchequer may be plausibly held 
to have been derived from Normandy, and wherever territory 
came under English rule the methods familiar at home seem to 
have been adopted. _ With the loss of the JVench possessions the 
older cases of the kind disappeared. Ireland, however, had its 
own exchequer, and Scotland remained a distinct kingdom. 
The r8th century inteoduced a remarkable change. One of the 
aims of the union with Scotland was to secure freedom of com¬ 
merce throughout Great Britain, and the two revenue systems 
were amalgamated. Scotland was assigned a very moderate 
share of the land tax (under one-fortieth), and was exempted 
from certain stamp duties. The attempt to apply selected 
forms of taxation—custom duties (1764), stamp duties (1765), 
and finally the effort to collect the tea duty (1773)—to the 
American colonies are mdications of a movement towards what 
would now be called “ imperialist ” finance. The complete plan 
of federation for the British empire, outlined by Adam Smith, 
is avowedly actuated by financial considerations. Notwith¬ 
standing the failure of this movement in the case of the colonies, 
the close of the century saw it successful in respect to Ireland, 
though separate financial departments were retained till after 
the close of the Napoleonic VVar and some fised differences still 
remain. By the consolidation of the English and Irish ex¬ 
chequers and the passage from war to peace, the years between 
1815 and 1820 may be said to mark a distinct step in the financial 
development of the country. The connected change in the Bank 
of England by the resumption of specie payments supports this 
view. Moreover, the political conditions in their influence on 
finance were undergomg a revolution. The landed interest, 
though powerful at the moment, had henceforth to face the 
rivalry of the wealthy manufacturing communities of the north 
of England, and it may be added thM the influence of theoretic 
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Though the civil wars of the rsth century brought in many 
forfeited estates the grants of Edward IV. kept down the increase. 
But the chief opportunity for ^grandizement was afforded by 
the dissolution of the monasteries and gilds under Henry VIII. 
The great mass of property that passed into the royal possessien 
in tms way was in p^ assigned to nobles and officials, while 
most of t^ remainder was distributed in the reigns of his 
children. Ihe dwindling importance of the public revenue from 
land and rent charges is as noticeable under the Tudors as in 
earlier times. In like manner the feudal dues had fallen into a 
very subordinate place notwithstanding the attempte made on 
particular occasions to enforce them with greater rigour. The 
force of personal monarchy exercised by the Tudors, depending 
as it did on popular support, tended to encourage the collection 
of dues which had a legal ground in preference to taxation of 
the community. Of similar character was the employment of the 
old right of purveyance (?•».), in restramt of which a series of 
statutes hod been passed. 

Whatever possibilities of obtaining some additional revenue 
from the crown lands or prerogative rights may have existed in 
the i6th century, and these were slight, all the political and 
social conditions tended more and more to make the need of 
taxation as the principal financial resource imperative. Amongst 
the cases of increased calls for funds to maintain the machinery 
of state, the rise of prices, due to increased supplies of the precious 
metals, must be included as one of the chief,_ and its effect extends 
into the 17th century. It was under this influence that the old 
forms of revenue became less profitable and that fresh develop¬ 
ments were necessitated. 

Direct taxation still retained in one of its branches the pattern 
set in the reign of Edward III. “ Tenths and fifteenths ” con¬ 
tinued to be voted, and for some time all attempts to introduce 
new methods failed. In 1488 a military grant framed on the 
model of the abortive tax of 147s yielded only a little over one- 
third of the estimate (£27,000 out of £75,000), and the unsatis¬ 
factory result prevented further experiments on the part of 
Henry VII. The foreign policy of Henry VIII.—^particularly 
his French expedition—with its attendant outlay, accounts for 
the graduated capitation tax of 1513, which was even loss in 
accordance with anticipation than the tax of 1488 (it yielded only 
£50,000 instead of £160,000). But these failures cleared the way 
for a more effective form of direct impost, which appeared in the 
" subsidy ” or general tax on land and goods. The first case of this 
tax (1514) was a modest one—2 J % ; it, however, soon took on 
a typical form, so that the subsidy came to mean a charge of 4s. 
in the pound on land and 2s. 8d. in the pound on goods, a scale 
evidently devised with reference to the older tenth and fifteenth, 
which was henceforth put in a subordinate position. The subsidy 
became the established mode of grant under both Tudors and 
Stuarts, though by degrees it underwent a change similar to that 
experienced by its predecessor. The taxing statutes made 
elaborate provisions for the assessment and collection of the tax 
in order to secure a full return. Old habits proved too strong 
and the subsidy “ slipped into the same kind of groove as that 
of the fifteenth and tenth, and became, in practice, a grant of 
a sum of money of about the same amount as the yield of the last 
preceding subsidy ” (Dowell). The consequence was tiuit each 
subsidy came, in the middle of the r6th century, to be a sum of 
£100,000, and at its close only £80,000. The parallel vote of the 
clergy in convocation (which after 1533 had to be confirmed 
in parliament) amounted to £20,000. The usual parliamentary 
proceeding was to vote so many “ tenths and fifteenths ” and 
so many subsidies, «.g. Elizabeth’s first parliament voted her 
“ two fifteenths and tenths and a subsidy,” or, taking the usual 
values, £160,000. At times of crisis such as the arrival of the 
Armada the votes were enlarged by granting more tenths and 
fifteenths and subsidies. The history of the subsidy is in¬ 
structive as to the tendencies of direct taxation in all countries. 
The assessment becomes inelastic and approximates to a fixed 
sum. As the subsidy follows the course of the later medieval 
»xation, so it is the- undesigned model of the later land and 
property tax. 
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In the history of the port duties under the Tudors the first point 
for notice is the life grant to each of the sovereigns of the subsidies 
on wool, hides and leather, together with tannage at 3s. and 
poundage at 5 %; thus, with the hereditary customs, supplying a 
considerable revenue for the crown’s use. No better indication 
of the increased power and populari^_ of the monarchy could be 
found. The contrast with the suspicious and grudging attitude 
of the Plantagenet and Lancastrian parliaments is significant of 
the change in national sentiment. A duty on i^msey (1490) had 
a retaliatory rather than a fiscal aim, being directed a^inst the 
Venetians who had imposed restrictions on E^ish trade. In 
several later cases wine became liable to extrk duties, chiefly 
applied to French trade m further pursuance of the policy of 
re^iation. Restrictions on import and export as well as the 
hostile measures against forei^ merchants were matters of 
economic policy rather than finance, but they had the indirect 
effect of increasing the control exercised at the ports. The loss 
of Calais (1558) dislocated the system of tae staple and cut off 
one centre of customs revenue; and it was also probably the 
cause of an important change in the mode of valuing goods for 
duty. For the declaration on oath of the merchant a fixed 
valuation was substituted and set forth in a book of rates, the 
first of its class (1558). Following this reform came more 
stringent regulations against smuggling and fraud on the part of 
officii. All through the Tudor penod the cost of coUection 
was unduly high. For the first six years of Elizabeth it has 
been estimated at one-sixth of the gross receipts. 

Just as in the 14th century the subsidy had followed the 
“ old ” and “ new ” customs, so in the i6th the “ impositions ” 
levied by royal prerogative formed a supplement to the parlia¬ 
mentary subsidy; but the principal employment of this ex¬ 
pedient occurs in the next century. Another significant indica¬ 
tion of the future course of indirect taxation was furnished by 
the grants of monopolies to inventors, producers and traders. 
These privileges, when they affected important commodities, 
operated in the same way as taxes farmed out to collectors, and, 
though the profit to the crown was small, they enhanced prices 
and excited discontent. The wisdom of Elizabeth (or her 
ministers) was shown in the promise of redress after the hostile 
debate of 1601. 

From one point of view it may fairly be said that the great 
struggle of the Stuart kings with the parliament centred round 
financial issues. It is, at all events, beyond dispute that ques¬ 
tions of taxation were the chosen ground of conflict. Taking 
the period from the accession of James I. to the opening of the 
Civil War (1603-42) it appears that the legal basis of mdirect 
taxation was tested for the port duties in the “ Great Case of 
Impositions ” (known as Bates’ case, see Bates, John), while 
that of direct taxation was considered in the even more famous 
“ Ship Money ” case (for ever associated with the name of 
Hampden). In parliament the debates deal with impositions, 
monopolies, the grounds for voting subsidies, and the proper 
application of the funds granted; in fswt, with nearly all the 
financial questions of the time. Notwithstanding these diffi¬ 
culties and disputes the financial system shows evident signs of 
expansion and adaptation to the needs of the state. 

The direct grants of the parliaments of James I. far exceeded 
those of earlier periods (in 1606 sue “ fifteenths and tenths,” 
three lay and four clericd subsidies), but the efforts to extend 
the other sources of revenue by the exercise of the prerogative 
naturally reacted on this spirit of liberality. The last “ fifteenth 
and tenth ” was voted in 1624, from which date this old-estab¬ 
lished form disappears, and the subsidy alone is used. In spite 
of Charles I.’s high-handed policy five subsidies were voted after 
the Petition of Right had been accepted, and even the Long 
Parliament made sunilar grants. Almost at the outbreak of the 
Civil War it also gave the king a graduated capitation tax. 
Other modes of direct taxation were used without parliamentary 
sanction. The collection of the antiquated feudal dues was 
enforced through the special courts (particularly the Star 
Chamber) with a rigour long unknown; James had tried the 
French device of a “ tariff of honors.” Both kings employed 
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commercial crises and sweeping changes in rates, the annual 
revenue in the period 1815-1900 only varied between £19,000,000 
and £24,000,000; though, on balance, duties amounting to 
£30,000,000 were remitted. The potential resources of this 
branch of revenue were made evident in the rapid rise of the yield 
by the new taxation imposed for the South African War (1899- 
1902). In cons^uence of this increase the customs became 
equal to the excise in return, and, combined, they cdlected over 
£60,000,000 annually from the consumption of commodities. 
They accordingly afforded a counterpoise to Idle burden put on 
income and property, or, more accurately speaking, they ob¬ 
tained due, or somewhat more than due, contribution from the 
smaller incomes, particularly those of the working class. 

The exemption of raw materials and food; the absence of 
duties on imported, as on home manufactures; the selection of 
a small number of artidcs for duty ; the rather rigorous treat¬ 
ment of spirits and totoatto, were the salient marks of the English 
fiscal system which grew up in the 19th century. The part of 
the system most criticised was the very narrow list of dutiable 
articles. Why, it was asked, should a choice be made of certain 
objects for the purpose of imposing heavy taxation on them ? 
The answer has been that they were taken as typical of con¬ 
sumption in general and were easily supervised for taxation. 
Moreover, the sumptuary element is introduced by the policy 
of putting exceptionally heavy duties on spirits and tobacco, 
with lighter charges on the less expensive wines and beers. 
Facility of collection and distribution of taxation over a larger 
class appear to be the grounds for the inclusion of the tea and 
coffee duties, which are further supported by the need for 
obtaining a contribution of, roughly speaking, over half the tax 
revenue by duties on commodities. The last consideration led, 
at the beginning of the 20th century, to the sugar tax and the 
temporary duties on imported com and exported coal. 

As a support to the great divisions of income-tax, Death Duties, 
Excise and Customs, the stamps, fees and miscellaneous taxes 
are of decided service. A return of £9,000,000 was secured by 
stamp duties. 

In recent years the .so-called “ non-tax ” revenue largely in¬ 
creased, owing to the extension of the postal and telegraphic 
services. The real gain is not so great, as out of gross receipts 
of £22,000,000 over £17,500,000 is absorbed in exjienses, while 
the carriage of ordinary letters seems to be the only profitable 
part of these services. Crown lands and rights (such as tdntage 
charges) are of even less financial value. 

One cardinal principle of the greatest English finance ministers 
has been the avoidance of deficits or undue surpluses. Glad¬ 
stone’s inheritance of doctrine from Peel “ was to estimate 
expenditure liberally, to estimate revenue carefully, to make 
each year pay its own expenses, and to take care that your 
charge is not greater than your income.” This method of 
treatment requires that taxation shall be productive in yield, 
and that it shall be so elastic as to admit of expansion, a function 
specially assigned to the income-tax. It may also be said to 
involve due care in the treatment of the national resources. 
The reaction of ill-chosen taxes on industry is a hindrance to 
their productiveness and their growth. 

Authobiii£s<— The constitutional historian.s — Stubbs, Gneist, 
Hallam—deal with the legal and constitutional aspects ol finance. 
•Special financial histories are : Sir J. Sinclair, History of the Puhlic 
Revenue of the British Empire (3 vols., 3rd ed., London, 1803) ; 
S. Dowell, History of Taxation and Taxes in England (4 vols., 2nd 
London, i888); Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik (2 vols., Leipzig, 
1881), and H. Hall, History of the Customs Revenue of England 
(2 vols., London, 1085), are valuable for the earlier periods. W. 
Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce (z vols., 
Cambridge, 1903-1907); H. O. Meredith, Economic History of 
England (London, 1908), devote sections to finance. A. Smith, 
Wealth of Nations (1776), Tooke and Newmarch, History of Prices 
(6 vols., London, 1837-1856), give financial details. G. R. Porter, 
Progress of the Nation (3rd 6d., London, 1851); Sir S. Northcote, 
Twenty Years of Pinancial Policy (London, 1662); S. Buxton, 
Pittance and Politics (2 vols., London, 1888); I. E. McCulloch, 
Taxation and Pundine {3rd ed.; Irondon, 1863); W. M. J. Williams, 
The King's Revenue (London, 1908), for rgth-centnry finance. 

(C. F. a) 
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ENGLISH HISTORY. —The general aceoutit of English history 
which follows should be supplemented for the earlier period by 
the article Britain, See also Scotland, Irbland, Wales. 

I. From the Landing of Augustine to the Norman 
Conquest (600-1066) 

With the coming of Augustine to Kent the darkness which 
for nearly two centuries had enwrapped the history of Britain 
begins to clear away. From the days of Honorius to those of 
Gregory the Great the line of vision of the annalists of the con¬ 
tinent was bounded by the Channel. As to what was going on 
beyond it, we have but a few casual gleams of light, just enough 
to make the darkness visible, from writers such as the author 
of the Hfe of St Gemmus, Prosper Tiro, Procopius,and Gregory 
of Tours. These notices do not, for th« most part, square 
particularly well with the fragmentary British narrative that can 
be patahed together from Gildas’s “ lamentable book,” or the 
confused story of Nennius, Nor again do these British sources 



fit in happily with the English annals constructed bng centuries 
after by King Alfred’s scribes in the first edition of the Anglo- 
Saxon Ckromde. But from the date when the long-lost com- 
raunicatioB between Britain and Rome was once more resumed, 
the history of the island becomes clear and fairly continuous. 
The gaps are neither broader nor more obscure than those which 
may be found in the contemporary annals of the other kingdoms 
of Europe. The stream of histor)? in this period is narrow and 
turbid throughout the West. Quite as much is known of the 
doings of the English as of those of the Visigoths of Spain, the 
Lombards, or the later Merovingians. The 7th century was 
the darkest of all the “ dark ages,” and England is particularly 
fortunate in possessing the Ecdisiasiica historia ol Bede, which, 
though its author was primarily interested in things religious, 
yet cemtains a copious chroniole of things secular. No Western 
author, since the death of Gregory of Tours, wrote ,on such a 
scale, or with such vigour and insist. 
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The conversion of England to Christianity took, from first to 
last, some ninety years (a.d. 597 to 686), though during the last 
thirty tte ancestral heathenism was only lingering on 
remote comers of the land. The original missionary 
Ba^aa, impulse came from Rome, dnd Augustine is rightly 
regarded as the evangelist of the English; yet only 
a comparatively small part of the nation owed its Christianity 
directly to the mission sent out by Pope Gregory. Wessex was 
won over by an independent adventurer, the Frank Birinus, who 
had no connexion with the earlier arrivak in Kent. The great 
kingdom of Northumbria, though its first Christian monarch 
Edwin was converted by Paulinus, a disciple of Augustine, re¬ 
lapsed into heathenism after his death. It was finally evangelized 
from quite another quarter, by Irish missionaries brought by 
King Oswald from Columba’s monastery of Iona. The church 
that they founded struck root, as that of Paulinus and Edwin 
had failed to do, wid was not wrecked even by Oswald’s death 
in battle at the hands of Penda the Mercian, the one strong 
champion of heathenism that England produced. Moreover, 
Penda was no sooner dead, smitten down by Oswald’s brother 
Oswio at the battle of the Winwaed (a.D. 653), than his whole 
kingdom eagerly accepted Christianity, and received missionaries, 
Irish and Northumbrian, from the victorious Oswio. It is clear 
that, unlike their king, the Mercians hod no profound enthusiasm 
for the old gods. Essex, which had received its first bishop 
from Augustine’s hands but had relapsed into heathenism after 
a few years, also owed its ultimate conversion to a Northumbrian 
preacher, Cedd, whom Oswio lent to King Sigeberht after the 
latter had visited his court and been baptized, hard by the 
Roman wall, in 633. 

Vet even in those English regions where the missionaries from 
Iona were tlie founders of the Church, the representatives of 
Rome were to be its organizers. In 664 the Northumbrian king 
Oswio, at the synod of Whitby, declared his adhesion to the 
Roman connexion, whether it was that he saw political advantage 
therein, or whether he realized the failings and weaknesses of the 
Celtic church, and preferred the more orderly methods of her rival. 
Five years later there arrived from Rome the great organizer, 
Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus, who bound the hitherto isolated 
churches of the English kingdoms into a well-compacted whole, 
wherein the tribal bishops paid obedience to the metropolitan 
at Canterbury, and met him frequently in national councils and 
synods. England gained a spiritual unity long ere she attained 
a political unity, for in these meetings, which were often attended 
by kings as well as by prelates, Northumbrian, West Saxon and 
Mercian first learnt to work together as brothers. 

In a few years the English church became the pride of Western 
Christendom. Not merely did it produce the great band of 
missionaries who converted heathen Germany—Willi- 
Sitf/toA brord, Suidbert, Boniface and the rest—but it excelled 
thurei, other national churcltes in learning and culture. 

It is but necessary to mention Bede and Alcuin. The 
first, as has been already said, was the one true historian who 
wrote during the dark time of the 7th-8th centuries; the second 
became the pride of the court of Charles the Great for his un¬ 
rivalled scholarship. At the coming of Augustine England had 
been a barbarous country ; a century and a half later she was 
more than abreast of the civilization of the rest of Europe. 

But the progress toward national unity was still a slow one. 
The period when the English kingdoms Ixgan to enter into the 
commonwealth of Christendom, by receiving the 
Bemtioa missionaries sent out fnan Rome or from Iona, practi- 
Ua$Bam*- coincides with the period in which the occupation 
of centrill Britain was completed, and the kingdoms 
of the conqnercois assumed their final size and shape. i£thel- 
Irhh, the last heathen among the Northumbrian kings, cut ofi 
the Britons of the North from those of the West, by winning the 
battle of Oiester (a.d. 613), and occupying the land about the 
mouths of the Mersey and the Dee, Cenwalh, the last monarch 
who ascended the throne of Wessex unbaptized, carried the 
boundaries of that kingdom into Mid-Somersetshire, where they 
halted for a long space. Penda, the last heathen king of Menda, 
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determined the size and strength of that state, by absorbing into 
it the territories of the other Anglian kingdoms of the Midlands, 
and probably also by carrying forward its western border beyond 
the ^vem. % the time when the smallest and most bart»rous 
of the Saxon states—Sussex—accepted Christianity in the year 
686, the political geography of England had reached a stage from 
which h was not to vary in any mariced degree for some aoo 
years. Indeed, there was nothing accomplished in the way of 
further encroachment on the Celt after 686, save Ine’s and 
Cuthred’s extension of Wessex into the valleys of the Tone and 
the Exe, and Offa’s slight expansion of the Mercian frontier 
beyond the Severn, marked by his famous dyk?. The conquests 
of the Northumbrian kings in Cumbria were ejAemeral; what 
Oswio won was lost after the death of Ecgfrith, 

That the conversion of the English to Christianity had any¬ 
thing to do with their slackening from the work of conquest it 
would be wrong to assert. Though their wars with the Welsh 
were not conducted with such ferocious cruelty as of old, and 
though (as the laws of Ine show) the Celtic inhabitants of newly- 
won districts were no longer exterminated, but received as the 
king’s subjects, yet the hatred between Welsh and English did 
not cease because both were now Christians. The westward 
advance of the invaders would have continued, if only there had 
remained to attract them lands as desirable as those they had 
already won. But the mountains of Wales and the moors of 
Cornwall and Cumbria did not greatlj' tempt the settler. More¬ 
over, the English states, which had seldom turned their swords 
against each other in the 5th or the 6th centuries, were engaged 
during the 7th and the 8th in those endless struggles fur supre¬ 
macy which seem so purposeless, because the hegemony which 
a king of energy and genius won for his kingdom always dis¬ 
appeared with his death. The “ Bretwaldaship,” as „ 
the English seem to have called it, was the most »»‘ 
ephemei^ of dignities. This was but natural: con¬ 
quest can only be enforced by the extermination of the conquered, 
or by their consent to amdgamate with the conquerors, or by 
the garrisoning of the land that has been subdued by settlers 
or by military posts. None of these courses were possible to a 
king of the 7th or 8th centuries: even in their heathen days the 
English were not wont to massacre their beaten kinsmen as 
they massacred the unfortunate Celt. After their conversion to 
Christianity the idea of exterminating other English tribes grew 
even more impossible. On the other hand, local particularism 
was so strong that the conquered would not, at first, consent 
to give up their natural independence and meige themselves in 
the victors. Such amalgamations became possible after a lime, 
when many of the local royal lines died out, and unifying in¬ 
fluences, of which a common Christianity was the most powerful, 
sapped the strength of tribal pride. But it is not till the 9th 
century that we find this phenomenon growing general. A 
kingdom like Kent or East Anglia, even after long subjection 
to a powerful overlord, rose and reasserted its independence 
immediately on hearing of his death. His successor had to 
attempt a new conquest, if he felt himself strong enough. To 
garrison a district that had been overrun was impossible: the 
military force of an English king consisted of his military house¬ 
hold of gesiihs, backed by the general levy of the tribe. The 
strength of Mercia or Northumbria might be mustered for a 
single battle, but could not supply a standing army to hold down 
the vanquished. The victorious king -had to be content with 
tribute and obedience, which would cease when he died, or 
was beaten by a competitor for the position of Bretwalda. 

In the ceaseless strife between the old English kingdoms, 
therefore, it was the personality of the king whidi was the main 
factor in determining the hegemony of one state over 
another. If in the 7th century the successive great 
Northumbrians—Edwin, Oswald, Oswio and Ecgfrith aaaiMa. 
—were reckoned the chief monarchs of England, and 
exercised a widespread influence over the southern realms, yet 
each had to win his supremacy by his own sword; and when 
Edwin and Oswald fell before the savage heathen Penda, and 
Ecgfrith was cut off by the Piots, there was a gap of anarchy 
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before another king asserted his superior power. The same 
phenomenon was seen with regard to the Mercian kings of the 
8th century ; the long reigns of the two conquerors 
iEthelbald and Oiia covered eighty years (71^796), 
minia. it might have been supposed that after such a 
term of supremacy Mercia would have remained 
permanently at the head of the English kingdoms. It was not 
so, /Bthelb^d in his old age lost his hegemony at the battle 
of Burford (752), and was murdered a few years after by his 
own people. Offa had to win back by long wars what his kins¬ 
man had lost; he became so poweiiul that we find the pope 
calling him Rex Anglorum, as if he were the only king in the 
island. He annexed Kent and East Ar^lia, overawed North¬ 
umbria and Wessex, both hopelessly faction-ridden at the time, 
was treated almost as an equal by the emperor Charles the Great, 
and died still at the height of his power. Yet the moment that 
he was dead all his vas^s revolted ; his successors could never 
recover all that was lost. Kent once more became a kingdom, 
and two successive Mercian sovereigns, Beomwulf and Ludica, 
fell in battle while vainly trying to recover Ofla’s supremacy 
over East Anglia and Wessex. 

The ablest king in England in the generation that followed 
Offa was Ecgbert of Wessex, who had long been an exile abroad 

_ and served for thirteen years as one of the captains of 

Charles the Great. He beat Beomwulf of Mercia at 
W * mx . Ellandune (a.d. 823), permanently annexed Kent, to 
who.5e crown he had a claim by descent, in 829 received 
the homage of all the other English kings, and was for the re¬ 
mainder of hLs life reckoned as “ Bretwalda.” But it Ls wrong 
to call him, as some have done, “ the first monarch of all Eng¬ 
land.” His power was no greater than that of Oswio or Offa 
had been, and the supremacy might perhaps have tarried with 
Wessex no longer than it had tarried with Northumbria or Mercia 
if it had not chanced that the Danish raids were now beginning. 
For these invasions, paradoxical as it may seem, were the 
greatest efficient cause in the welding together of England. 
They seemed about to rend the land in twain, but they really 
cured the English of their desperate particularism, and drove all 
the tribes to take as their common rulers the one great line of 
native kings which survived the Danish storm, and maintained 
itself for four generations of desprate fighting against the in¬ 
vaders. On the continent the main effect of the Viking invasions 
was to dash the empire of Charles the Great into fragments, and 
to aid in producing the numberless ptty states of feudal Europe. 
In this island they did much to help the transformation of the 
mere Bretwaldaship of Ecgbert into the monarchy of all England. 

Already ere Ecgbert ascended the throne of Kent the new 
enemy had made his first tentative appearance on the British 
shore. It was in the reign of Bcorhtric, Eegbert’s 
hnmtou. predecessor, that the pirates of the famous “ three 
’ ships from Heretheland ” had appared on the coast 
of Dorset, and slain the sheriff “ who would fain have known 
what manner of men they might be.” A few years later another 
bond appeared, rising unexpectedly from the .sea to sack the 
famous Northumbrian monastery of Lindisfarne (793). After 
that their visits came fast and fufious on the .shore-line of every 
English kingdom, and by the end of Eegbert’s reign it was they, 
and not his former Welsh and Mercian enemies, who were the 
old monarch’s main source of trouble. But he brought his 
Bretwaldaship to a good end by inflicting a crushing defeat on 
them at Kingston Down, hard by the Tamar, probably in 836, and 
died ere the year was out, leaving the ever-growing problem to 
his son iEthelwulf. 

The cause of the sudden outpuring of the Scandinavian 
deluge upon the lands of Christendom at this particular date is 
one of the puzzles of history. So far as memory ran, 
peoples beyond the North Sea had been seafaring 
•M-power. races addicted to piracy. Even Tacitus mentions 
their fleets.' Yet since the 5th century they had been 
restricting their oprations to*lheir own shores, and are barely 
heard of in the chronicles of their southern neighbours. It seems 
most probable that the actual cause of their sudden activity 
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was the conquest of the Saxons by Charles the Great, and his 
subsequent advance into the peninsula of Denmark. The em- 
pror seemed to be threatening the indepndence of the North, 
and in terror and resentment the Scandinavian peoples turned 
first to strike at the encfoaching Frank, and soon after to assail 
the other Christian kingdoms which lay behind, or on the flank 
of, the Empire. But their offensive action proved so successful 
and so profitable that, after a short time, the whole manhood 
of Denmark and Norway took to the pirate life. Never since 
history first began to be recorded was there such a supreme 
example of the potentialities of sea-power. Civilized Europ 
had b«n caught at a moment when it was completely destitute 
of a war-navy; the Franks had never been maritime in their 
tastes, the English seemed to have forgotten their ancient sea¬ 
faring habits. Though their ancestors had been pirates as fierce 
as the vikings of the 9th century, and though some of their later 
kings had led naval armaments—Edwin had annexed for a 
moment Man and Anglesea, and Ecgfrith had cruelly ravaged 
part of Ireland—yet by the year 800 they appar to have ceased 
to be a sedaring race. Perhaps the long predominance of Mercia, 
an essentially inland state, had something to do with the fact. 
At any rate England was as helpless as the Empire when first the 
Danish and Norwe^an galleys began to cross the North Sea, and 
to beat down both sides of Britain seeking for prey. The number 
of the invaders was not at first very great; their fleets were not 
national armaments gathered by great kings, but squadrons of 
a few vessels collected by some active and enterprising adventurer. 
Their original tactics were merely to land suddenly near some 
thriving seaport, or rich monastery, to sack it, and to take to the 
water again before the local militia could turn out in force against 
them. But such raids proved so profitable that the vikings 
.soon began to take greater things in hand; they began to ally 
themselves in confederacies: two, six or a dozen “ sea-kings ” 
would join their forces for something more than a desultory raid. 
With fifty or a hundred ships they would fall upon some un¬ 
happy region, harry it for many miles inland, and offer battle to 
the landsfolk unless the latter came out in overpowering force. 
And as their crews were trained warriors chosen for i'.;.‘ir high 
spirit, contending with a raw militia fresh from the plough, they 
were generally successful. If the odds were too ereat they 
could always retire to their ship, put to sea, and resume their 
predatory oprations on some other coast three hundred miles 
away. As long as their enemies were unprovided with a navy 
they were safe from pursuit and annihilation. The only chance 
against them was that, if caught too far from the base-fort 
where they had run their galleys ashore, they might find their 
communication with the sea cut off, and be forced to fight for 
their lives surrounded by an infuriated countryside. But in the 
earlier years of their struggles with Christendom the vikings 
seldom suffered a complete disaster; they were often beaten 
but seldom annihilated. Ere long they grew so bold that they 
would stay ashore for months, braving the forces of a whole 
kingdom, and sheltering themselves in great palisaded camps 
on peninsulas or islands when Hie enemy pressed them too hard. 
On well-guarded strongholds like Thanct or Sheppey in England, 
Noirmoutier at the Loire mouth, or the Isle of Walcheren, they 
defied the local magnates to evict them. Finally they took to 
wintering on the coast of England or the Empire, a preliminary 
to actual settlement and conquest. (See Viking.) 

King Ecgbert died long ere the invaders had reached this stage 
of insolence. lEthelwulf, his weak and kindly son, would un¬ 
doubtedly have lost the titular supremacy of Wessex 
over the other English kingdoms if there had been in 
Mercia or Northumbria a strong king with leisure to cmqutit. 
concentrate his thoughts on domestic wars. But the 
vikings were now showering such blows on the northern states 
that their unhappy monarchs could think of nothing but self- 
defence. They slew Redulf—-king of Northumbria—in 844, took 
Ijsndon in 851, despite all the efforts of Burgred of Mercia, and 
forced that sovereign to make repeated appeals for help to 
lEthelwulf as his overlord. For though Wessex had its full share 
of Danish attacks it met them with a vigour that was not seen in 
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The conversion of England to Christianity took, from first to 
last, some ninety years (a.d. 597 to 686), though during the last 
thirty tte ancestral heathenism was only lingering on 
remote comers of the land. The original missionary 
Ba^aa, impulse came from Rome, dnd Augustine is rightly 
regarded as the evangelist of the English; yet only 
a comparatively small part of the nation owed its Christianity 
directly to the mission sent out by Pope Gregory. Wessex was 
won over by an independent adventurer, the Frank Birinus, who 
had no connexion with the earlier arrivak in Kent. The great 
kingdom of Northumbria, though its first Christian monarch 
Edwin was converted by Paulinus, a disciple of Augustine, re¬ 
lapsed into heathenism after his death. It was finally evangelized 
from quite another quarter, by Irish missionaries brought by 
King Oswald from Columba’s monastery of Iona. The church 
that they founded struck root, as that of Paulinus and Edwin 
had failed to do, wid was not wrecked even by Oswald’s death 
in battle at the hands of Penda the Mercian, the one strong 
champion of heathenism that England produced. Moreover, 
Penda was no sooner dead, smitten down by Oswald’s brother 
Oswio at the battle of the Winwaed (a.D. 653), than his whole 
kingdom eagerly accepted Christianity, and received missionaries, 
Irish and Northumbrian, from the victorious Oswio. It is clear 
that, unlike their king, the Mercians hod no profound enthusiasm 
for the old gods. Essex, which had received its first bishop 
from Augustine’s hands but had relapsed into heathenism after 
a few years, also owed its ultimate conversion to a Northumbrian 
preacher, Cedd, whom Oswio lent to King Sigeberht after the 
latter had visited his court and been baptized, hard by the 
Roman wall, in 633. 

Vet even in those English regions where the missionaries from 
Iona were tlie founders of the Church, the representatives of 
Rome were to be its organizers. In 664 the Northumbrian king 
Oswio, at the synod of Whitby, declared his adhesion to the 
Roman connexion, whether it was that he saw political advantage 
therein, or whether he realized the failings and weaknesses of the 
Celtic church, and preferred the more orderly methods of her rival. 
Five years later there arrived from Rome the great organizer, 
Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus, who bound the hitherto isolated 
churches of the English kingdoms into a well-compacted whole, 
wherein the tribal bishops paid obedience to the metropolitan 
at Canterbury, and met him frequently in national councils and 
synods. England gained a spiritual unity long ere she attained 
a political unity, for in these meetings, which were often attended 
by kings as well as by prelates, Northumbrian, West Saxon and 
Mercian first learnt to work together as brothers. 

In a few years the English church became the pride of Western 
Christendom. Not merely did it produce the great band of 
missionaries who converted heathen Germany—Willi- 
Sitf/toA brord, Suidbert, Boniface and the rest—but it excelled 
thurei, other national churcltes in learning and culture. 

It is but necessary to mention Bede and Alcuin. The 
first, as has been already said, was the one true historian who 
wrote during the dark time of the 7th-8th centuries; the second 
became the pride of the court of Charles the Great for his un¬ 
rivalled scholarship. At the coming of Augustine England had 
been a barbarous country ; a century and a half later she was 
more than abreast of the civilization of the rest of Europe. 

But the progress toward national unity was still a slow one. 
The period when the English kingdoms Ixgan to enter into the 
commonwealth of Christendom, by receiving the 
Bemtioa missionaries sent out fnan Rome or from Iona, practi- 
Ua$Bam*- coincides with the period in which the occupation 
of centrill Britain was completed, and the kingdoms 
of the conqnercois assumed their final size and shape. i£thel- 
Irhh, the last heathen among the Northumbrian kings, cut ofi 
the Britons of the North from those of the West, by winning the 
battle of Oiester (a.d. 613), and occupying the land about the 
mouths of the Mersey and the Dee, Cenwalh, the last monarch 
who ascended the throne of Wessex unbaptized, carried the 
boundaries of that kingdom into Mid-Somersetshire, where they 
halted for a long space. Penda, the last heathen king of Menda, 
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determined the size and strength of that state, by absorbing into 
it the territories of the other Anglian kingdoms of the Midlands, 
and probably also by carrying forward its western border beyond 
the ^vem. % the time when the smallest and most bart»rous 
of the Saxon states—Sussex—accepted Christianity in the year 
686, the political geography of England had reached a stage from 
which h was not to vary in any mariced degree for some aoo 
years. Indeed, there was nothing accomplished in the way of 
further encroachment on the Celt after 686, save Ine’s and 
Cuthred’s extension of Wessex into the valleys of the Tone and 
the Exe, and Offa’s slight expansion of the Mercian frontier 
beyond the Severn, marked by his famous dyk?. The conquests 
of the Northumbrian kings in Cumbria were ejAemeral; what 
Oswio won was lost after the death of Ecgfrith, 

That the conversion of the English to Christianity had any¬ 
thing to do with their slackening from the work of conquest it 
would be wrong to assert. Though their wars with the Welsh 
were not conducted with such ferocious cruelty as of old, and 
though (as the laws of Ine show) the Celtic inhabitants of newly- 
won districts were no longer exterminated, but received as the 
king’s subjects, yet the hatred between Welsh and English did 
not cease because both were now Christians. The westward 
advance of the invaders would have continued, if only there had 
remained to attract them lands as desirable as those they had 
already won. But the mountains of Wales and the moors of 
Cornwall and Cumbria did not greatlj' tempt the settler. More¬ 
over, the English states, which had seldom turned their swords 
against each other in the 5th or the 6th centuries, were engaged 
during the 7th and the 8th in those endless struggles fur supre¬ 
macy which seem so purposeless, because the hegemony which 
a king of energy and genius won for his kingdom always dis¬ 
appeared with his death. The “ Bretwaldaship,” as „ 
the English seem to have called it, was the most »»‘ 
ephemei^ of dignities. This was but natural: con¬ 
quest can only be enforced by the extermination of the conquered, 
or by their consent to amdgamate with the conquerors, or by 
the garrisoning of the land that has been subdued by settlers 
or by military posts. None of these courses were possible to a 
king of the 7th or 8th centuries: even in their heathen days the 
English were not wont to massacre their beaten kinsmen as 
they massacred the unfortunate Celt. After their conversion to 
Christianity the idea of exterminating other English tribes grew 
even more impossible. On the other hand, local particularism 
was so strong that the conquered would not, at first, consent 
to give up their natural independence and meige themselves in 
the victors. Such amalgamations became possible after a lime, 
when many of the local royal lines died out, and unifying in¬ 
fluences, of which a common Christianity was the most powerful, 
sapped the strength of tribal pride. But it is not till the 9th 
century that we find this phenomenon growing general. A 
kingdom like Kent or East Anglia, even after long subjection 
to a powerful overlord, rose and reasserted its independence 
immediately on hearing of his death. His successor had to 
attempt a new conquest, if he felt himself strong enough. To 
garrison a district that had been overrun was impossible: the 
military force of an English king consisted of his military house¬ 
hold of gesiihs, backed by the general levy of the tribe. The 
strength of Mercia or Northumbria might be mustered for a 
single battle, but could not supply a standing army to hold down 
the vanquished. The victorious king -had to be content with 
tribute and obedience, which would cease when he died, or 
was beaten by a competitor for the position of Bretwalda. 

In the ceaseless strife between the old English kingdoms, 
therefore, it was the personality of the king whidi was the main 
factor in determining the hegemony of one state over 
another. If in the 7th century the successive great 
Northumbrians—Edwin, Oswald, Oswio and Ecgfrith aaaiMa. 
—were reckoned the chief monarchs of England, and 
exercised a widespread influence over the southern realms, yet 
each had to win his supremacy by his own sword; and when 
Edwin and Oswald fell before the savage heathen Penda, and 
Ecgfrith was cut off by the Piots, there was a gap of anarchy 
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a few years later, called “Alfred and Gul^rum's frith," gives 
the border as lying from Thames northward up the Lea to Us 
source, then across to Bedford, and then along the Ouse to 
Watling Street, the old Roman road from London to Chester. 
Utis gave King Alfred London and Middlesex, most of Hertford¬ 
shire and Bedfordshire, and the larger half of Mercia—lands that 
had never before been an integral part of Wessex, though they 
had some time been, tributary to her kings. They were now 
taken inside the realm and governed by the ealdorman .®thelred, 
the king’s son-in-law. The Mercians gladly mingled with the 
West Saxons, and abandoned all memories of ancient inde¬ 
pendence. Twenty years of schooling under the hand of the 
Dane had taught them to forget old particularism. 

Alfred’s enlarged kingdom was far more powerful than any 
one of the three new Danish states which lay beyond the Lea and 
Watling Street: it was to be seen, ere another generation was 
out, tl»t it was stfpi^fer than all three together. But Alfred 
was not to see the happy day when York and Lincoln, Colchester 
and Leicester, were to become mere shire-capitals in the realm 
of United England. 

The fourteen years of comparative peace which he now 
enjoyed were devoted to perfecting the military organization 
of his enlarged kingdom. His fleet was reconstructed : 
in 882 he went out with it in person and destroyed a 
small piratical squadron: in 885 we hear of it coasting 
all along Danish East Anglia. But his navy was not yet .strong 
enough to hold off all raids : it was not till the very end of his 
reign that he perfected it by building “ long ships that were nigh 
twice as large as those of ^e heathen; some had 60 oars, some 
more ; and they were both .steadier and swifter and lighter than 
the others, and were shaped neither after the Frisian nor after 
the Danish fashion, but as it seemed to him.sclf that they would 
be most handy.’’ This great war fleet he left as a legacy to his 
son, but he himself in his later campaigns hud only its first 
beginnings at his disposal. 

His military reforms were no less important. Warned by the 
failures of English against Danish entrenched ramps, he 
introduced the long-neglected art of fortification, and built many 
“ burhs ’’—stockaded fortresses on mounds by the waterside— 
wherein dwelt permanent garrisons of military settlers. It 
would.seem that the system by which he maintained thorn was 
that he assigned to each a region of which the inhabitants were 
responsible for its manning and its sustentation. The land- 
owners had either to build a house within it fur their own inhabit¬ 
ing, or to provide that a competent substitute dwelt there to 
represent them. These “ burh-ware,” or garrison-men, are re¬ 
peatedly mentioned in Alfred’s later years. The old national levy 
of the “ fyrd ’’ was made somewltot more serviceable by an 
ordinance which divided it into two halves, one of which must 
take the field when the other was dismissed. But it would seem 
that the king paid even more attention to another military 
reform—the increase of the number of the professional fighting 
class, the thegnhuod as it was now called. All the wealthier 
men, both in the countryside and in the towns, were required 
to take up the duties as well os the privileges of membership 
of the military houseliold of the king. They became “ of thegn- 
right worthy ’’ by receiving, really or nominally, a place in the 
royal hull, with the obligation to take the field whenever their 
master raised his banner. The document which defines their 
duties and privil^es sets forth that “ every ceorl who throve so 
that he had fully five hides of land, and a helm, and a mail-shirt, 
and a sword ornamented with gold, was to be reckoned gesith- 
cund." A second draft allowed the man who had the military 
equipment complete, but not fully the five hides of land, to slip 
into the list, and also “ the merchant who has fared thrice over 
the high seas at bis own expense.” How far the details of the 
scheme ore Alfred’s own^ how far they were developed by his 
son Edward the Elder, it is unfortunately impossible to say. 
But there is small doubt that the system was working to some 
extent in the later wars of the great king, and that bis successes 
w«re largely due to the fac# ^t his ornty contained a larger 
nucleus of fully attned warriors than those of his predecessors. 
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Military reforms were only one section of the work of King 
Alfred during the central years of his reign. It was then that he 
set afoot his numerous schemes for the restoration of the learning 
and culture of England which had sunk so low during the tong 
years of disaster which had preceded his accession. How he 
gathered scholars from the continent, Wales and Ireland; how 
he collected the old heroic poems of the nation, how he himself 
translated books from the Latin tongue, started schools, and set 
his scribes to write up the AngUhSa^n Chrmkle, is told dse- 
where, as arc his medianical inventions, his buildings, and his 
dealings with missionaries and explorers (see Alfbeu). 

The test of tlte efficiency of work was that it held firm 
when, in his later years, the Danish storm once more began to 
beat against the shores of Wessex. In the years 892-896 Allmd 
was ussaUed from many sides at once by viking fleets, of which 
the most important was that led by the great freebooter Hasting. 
Moreover, the settled Danes of eastern England broke their oaths 
and gave the invaders assistance. Yet the king held bis own, 
with perfect success if not with case. The enemy was checked, 
beaten ofi, followed up rapidly whenever he changed his base of 
operation, and hunted repeatedly all across England. The 
campaigning ranged from Appledore in Kent to Exeter, from 
Chester to Shoeburyness ; but wherever the invaders transferred 
themselves, either the king, or his son Edward, or his son-in-law 
Ethelred, the ealdorman of Mercia, was promptly at hand with a 
competent army. The camps of the Danes were stormed, their 
fleet was destroyed in the river Lea in 895, and at last the 
renmant broke up and dispersed, some to seek easier plunder in 
France, others to se:..le (town among their kinsmen in North¬ 
umbria or East Anglia. 

Alfred survived for four years after his final triumph in 896, 
to complete the organization of his fleet and to repair the damages 
done by the last four years of constant fighting. He died on the 
26th of October 900, leaving Wessex well armed for the con¬ 
tinuance of the struggle, and the inhabitants of the “ Danelagh ” 
much broken in spirit. They saw that it would never be in their 
power to subdue all England. Within a few years they were 
to realize that it was more probable that the English kings 
would subdue them. 

The house of Wessex continued to supply a race of hard- 
fighting and capable monarchs, who went on with Alfred’s work. 
His son, Edwaixl the Elder, and his three grandsons, 
^thelstan, Edmund and Edred, devoted themselves 
for fifty-five years (a.d. 900-955) to the task of con¬ 
quering- .'the Danelagh, and ended by making England into 
a single unified kingdom, not by admittmg the conquered 
to homage and tribute, in the old style of the 7th century, but 
by their complete absorption. The process was not so hard os 
might be thought; when once the Danes had settled down, 
had brought over wives from their native land or taken them 
from among their English vassals, had built themselves farm¬ 
steads and accumulated flocks and herds, they lost their old 
advantage in contending with the English. Their strength 
had been their mobility and their undisputed command of the 
sea. But now they had possessions of their own to defend, and 
could not raid at large m Wessex or Mercia without exposing 
their homes to similar molestation. Moreover, the fleet which 
Alfred had built, and which his successors kept up, disputed 
their mastery of the sea, and ended by achieving a dear superi¬ 
ority over them. Unity of plan and unity of command was also 
on the side of the English. The inhabitants of the three sections 
of the Danelagh were at best leagued in a many-headed con¬ 
federacy. Their of^nents were led by kings whose orders 
were punctually obeyed from Shrewsbury to Dover and from 
London to Exeter. It must also be remembered that in the 
greater part of the land which they possessed the Danes were 
but a small minority of the population. After their first fury 
was spent they no longer exterminated the conquered, but 
had ^n content to make the Mercians and Deiraas their 
subjects, to take the best of the land, and exact tribute for the 
rest. Only in Linotdnshire, East Yorkshire and parts of Notting¬ 
hamshire and Leicestershire do they seem to .have settled thickly 
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and farmed a preponderating element in the eountryeide. In 
the rest of the Midland* and in East Anglia they were only a 
governing oligarchy of scanty numbers. Everywhere there was 
os English lower class which welcomed the advent of the con* 
quering kings of Wessex and the fall of the Danish jarls. 

Edward the Elder spent twentyrfive laborious years first in 
repelling and repaymg Danish raids, then in setting to work to 
subdue the raiders. He worked forward into the Danelagh, 
building burhs as he advanced, to hold down each district that 
he won. He was helped by his brother-in-law, the Mercian 
ealdorman iEthelred, and, after the death of that magnate, by 
his warlike sister .®thelfi«d, the ealdorman’s widow, who was 
continued in her husband’s place. While Edward, with London 
as his base, pushed forward into the eastern counties, his sister, 
starting from Warwidc and Stafford, encroached on the Danelagh 
along the line of the Trent. The last Danish king of East 
Anglia was slain in battle in 918, and his realm annexed. Jithel- 
flted won Derby and Leicester, while her brother reduced 
Stamford and Nottingham. Finally, in 921, not only was the 
whole land south of the Humber subdued, but the Yorkshire 
Danes, the Welsh, and even—it is said—^the remote Soots of the 
North, did homage to Edward and became his men. 

In 925 Edward was succeeded by his eldest son iEthelstan, 
who completed the reduction of the Danelagh by driving out 
Guthfrith, the Danish king of York, and annexing 
■ his realm. But this first conquest of the region beyond 
Humber had to be repeated over and over again ; time 
after time the Danes rebelled and proclaimed a new king, aided 
sometimes by bands of their kinsmen from Ireland or Norway, 
sometimes by the Scots and Strathclyde Welsh. /Ethelstan’s 
greatest and best-remembered achievement was his decisive 
victory in <>37 at Brunanburh—an unknown spot, probably by 
the Solway Firth or the Ribble—over a great confederacy of 
rebel Danes of Yorkshire, Irish Danes from Dublin, the Scottish 
king, Constantine, and Eugenius, king of Strathclyde. Yet 
even after such a triumph iElhelstan had to set up a Danish 
under-king in Yorkshire, apparently despairing of holding it 
down as a shire governed by a mere ealdorman. But its over¬ 
lordship he never lost, and since he also maintained the supre¬ 
macy which his father had won over the Welsh and Scots, it 
was not without rea.son that he called himself on his coins 
and in his charters Rex tolius Brilanniae. Occasionally he 
even used the title Dasileus, as if he claimed a quasi-impetial 
position. 

The trampling out of the last embers of Danish particularism 
in the North was reserved for .®thelstan’s brothers and suc¬ 
cessors, Edmund and Edred (940-955), who put down 
several risings of the Yorkshiremen, one of which was 
aided by a rebellion of the Midland Danes of the Five 
Boroughs. But the untiring perseverance of the house of Alfred 
was at lust rewarded by success. After the expulsion of the last 
rebel king of York, Eric Haraldson, by Edred in 948, we cease 
to hear of trouble in the North. When next there was rebellion 
in that quarter it was in favour of a Wessex prince, not of a 
Danish adventurer, and had no sinister national significance. 
The descendants of the vikings were easily incorporated in the 
English race, all the more so because of the wise policy of the 
conquering kings, who readily employed and often promoted 
to high station men of Danish descent who showed themselves 
loyal—and this not only in the secular but in spiritual offices. 
In 942 Oda, a full-blooded Dane, was made archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. The .Danelagh became a group of earldoms, ruled by 
officials who were as often of Danish as of English descent. 

It is notable that when, after Edred’s death, there was civil 
strife, owing to the quarrel of his nephew Edwy with some of 
his kinsmen, ministers and bishops, the rebels, who included the 
majority of the Mercians and Northumbrians, set up as their 
pretender to the throne not a Dane but Edwy’s younger brother 
Edgar, who ruled for a short time north of Thames, and became 
sole monardi on the death of his unfortunate kinsman. 

The reign of Edgar (959-975) saw the culmination of the 
power of the house of .^fred. It was untroubled by rebellion 
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(»; by foreign invasions, so that the king won the honourable 
title of Rex Padficus. The minw sovereigns of Britam owned 
him as overlord, as they had owned his grandfaither 
Edward and his uncte iEthelstan. It was loqg 
remembered " how all the kings of this island, both the Welsh 
and the Scots, eight kings, came to him once upon a time on 
one day and all bowed to his governance.” The eight were 
Kennelffi of Scotland, Malcolm of Strathclyde, Macens of Man, 
and five Welsh kings. There is fair authority for the well-known 
legend that, after this meeting at Chester, he was rowed in his 
barge down the Dee by these potentates, such a crew as never 
was seen before or after, and afterwards exdsumcd that tlmse 
who followed him might now truly boast that’ they were kings 
of all Britain. 

Edgar’s chief counsellor was the famous archbishop Dunstan, 
to whom no small part of the gloiy of his reign has been ascribed. 
This great prelate was an ecdcsiastical reformer—a leader in a 
movement for the general purification of morals, and especially 
for the repressing of simony and evil-living among the clergy— 
a great builder of churches, and a stringent enforcer of the rules 
of the monastic life. But he was also a busy statesman; he 
probably had a share in the considerable b^y of legislation 
which was enacted in Edgar’s reign, and is said to have encour¬ 
aged him in his policy of treating Dane and Englishman with 
exact equality, and of investing the one no less than the other 
with the highest offices in church and state. 

Edgar’s life was too short for the welfare of his people—he 
was only in his thirty-third year when he died in 975, and his sons 
were young boys. The hand of a strong man was still needed 
to keep the peace in the newly-constituted realm of all England, 
and the evils of a minority were not long in showing themselves. 
One section of the magnates had possession of the thirteen-year- 
old king Edward, and used his name to cover their ambitions. 
The other was led by his step-mother yElfthryth, who was set 
on pushing the claims of her son, the child iEthelred. After much 
factious strife, and many stormy meetings of the Witan, Edward 
was murdered at Corfe in 978 by some thegns of the party of 
the queen-dowager. The crime provoked umversal indication, 
but since there was no other prince of the house pf Alfred avail¬ 
able, the magnates were forced to place ^thelred on the throne : 
he was only in his eleventh year, and was at least personally 
innocent of complicity in his brother’s death. 

With the accession of iEthelred, the “ Redeless,” as he was 
afterwards called from his inability to dis^m good counsel from 
evil, and the consistent incapacity of his policy, an 
evil time began. The retirement from public life of ^**"*‘' 
Edgar’s old minister Dunstan was the first event of upnmey. 
the new reign, and no man of capacity came forward 
to take his place. The factions which had prevailed during the 
reign of Edward “ the Martyr ” seem to have continued to rage 
during his brother’s minority, yet /Ethelred’s earliest years were 
his least disastrous. It was hoped that when he came to man’s 
estate things would improve, but the reverse was the case. The 
first personal action recorded of him is an unjust harrying of 
the goods of his own subjects, when he besieged Rochester 
because he had quarrelled with its bishop over certain lands, 
and was bribed to depart with 100 pounds of silver. Yet from 
978 to 991 no irreparable harm came to England ; the machinery 
for government and defence which bis ancestors had established 
seemed fairly competent to defend the realm even under a 
wayward and incapable king. Two or three small descents of 
vikings are recorded, but the ravaging was purely local, and 
the invader soon de[wrted. No trouble .occuned in the Dane¬ 
lagh, where the old tendency of the inhabitants to take sides 
with their pagan kinsmen from over the sea appears to have 
completely vanished. But the vikings had apparently learnt 
by small experiments that England was no longer 
guarded as she had been in the days of Alfred or 
AJthelstan, and in 991 the first serious invasion xji 
iElhelred’s reign took place. A large fleet came ashore in Essex, 
and, after a hard fight with the ealdorman Brihtnoth at Maldon, 
slew him and began to ravage the district north of the Thwnes. 
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Instead of making a desperate attempt to drive them off, the 
king bribed them to depart with 10,000 pounds of silver, accept¬ 
ing it is said this cowardly advice from archbishop Sigeric. 
The fatal precedent soon bore fruit: the invaders came back 
in larger numbers, headed by Olaf Tryggveson, the celebrated 
adventurer who afterwards made himself king of Norway, and 
who was already a pretender to its throne. He was helped by 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, and the two together laid siege to 
London in 994, but were beaten off by the citizens. Nevertheless 
iEthelred for a .second time stooped to pay tribute, and bou^t 
the departure of Dane and Norwegian with i6,eoo pounds of 
silver. There was a precarious interv’al of peace for three years 
after, but in 997 begM a series of invassions led by Sweyn which 
lasted for seventeen years, and at last ended in the complete 
subjection of England and the flight of .^thclred to Normandy. 
It should be noted that the inv^er during this period was no 
mere adventurer, but king of all Denmark, and, after Olaf 
Tryggveson’s death 1000, king of Norway also. His power 
was something far greater than that of the Guthnims and 
Anlafs of an earlier generation, and—in the end of his life at 
least—he was aiming at political conquest, and not either at 
mere plunder or at finding new settlements for his followers. 
But if the strength of the mvader was greater than that of his 
predecessors, iEthelred also was far better equipped for war 
than his ancestors of the 9th century. He owned, and he some¬ 
times used—but always to little profit—a large fleet, while all 
England instead of the mere realm of Wessex was at his back. 
Any one of the great princes of the house of Egbert who had 
reigned from 871 to 975, would have fought a winning fight with 
such resources, and it took nearly twenty years of Aithelred’s 
tried incapacity to lose the game. He did, however, succeed 
in undoing all the work of his ancestors, partly by his own 
slackness and sloth, partly by his choice of corrupt and treacher¬ 
ous ministers. For the two ealdormen whom he delighted to 
honour and placed at the head of his armies, ^Ifric and Eadric 
Streona, are accused, the one of persistent cowardice, the other 
of underhand intrigue with the Danes. Some of the local mag¬ 
nates made a desperate defence of their own regions, especially 
Ulfkytel of East Anglia, a Dane by descent; but the central 
government was at fault. .iEthelred’s army was always at the 
wong place—“ if the enemy were east then was the fyrd held west, 
and if they were north then was our force held south.” When 
jEthelred did appear it was more often to pay a bribe to the 
invaders than to fight. Indeed the Danegeld, the tax which he 
raised to furnish tribute to the invaders, became a regular 
institution: on six occasions at least .lEthelred bought a few 
months of peace by sums ranging from 10,000 to 48,000 pounds 
of silver. 

At last in the winter of 1013-1014, more as it would seem from 
sheer disgust at their king’s cowardice and incompetence than 
Caaat*. further resistance was impossible, the English 

gave up the struggle and acknowledged Sweyn as king. 
First Northumbria, then Wessex, then London yielded, and 
jEthclred was forced to fly over seas to Richard, duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, whose sister he had married as his second wife. But 
Sweyn survived his triumph little over a month; he died suddenly 
at Gainsborough on the 3rd of February 1014. The Danes hailed 
his son Canute, a lad of eighteen, as king, but many of the 
English, though they had submitted to a hard-handed conqueror 
like Sweyn, were not prepared to be handed over like slaves to his 
untried successor. There was a general rising, the old king was 
brought over from Normandy, and, Canute was driven out for a 
moment by force of arms. He returned next year with a greater 
army to hear soon after of ^thelred’s death (1016). The 
Witan chose Edmund “ Ironside,” the late king’s eldest son, to 
succeed him, and as he was a hard-fighting prince of that normal 
type of his house to which his father had been such a disgraceful 
exception, it seemed probable that the Danes might be beaten 
off. But .iEthehred’s fevourite Eadric Streona adhered to Canute, 
fearing to lose the office and power that he had enjoyed for so 
long under .(Ethelred, and prwailed on the magnates of part of 
Wessex and Mercia to follow his example. For a moment the 


curious phenomenon was seen of Canute reigning in Wessex, 
while Edmund was making head against him with the aid of the 
Anglo-Danes of the “ Five Borough ” and Northumbria. There 
followed a year of desperate struggle: the two young Mngs 
fought five pitched battles, fortune seemed to favour Edmund, 
and the traitor Eadric sutoitted to him with all Wessex. But 
the last engageinent, at Assandun (Ashingdon) in Essex went 
ag^st the English, mainly because Eadric again betrayed the 
national cause and deserted to the enemy. 

Edmund was so hard hit by this last disaster that he offered 
to divide the realm with Canute; they met on the isle of Alney 
near Gloucester, and agreed that the son of iEthelred should 
keep Wessex and all the South, Ix)ndon and East Anglia, while 
the Dane should have Northumbria, the “ five boroughs ” and 
Eyrie’s Mercian earldom. But ere the year was out Edmund 
died: secretly murdered, according to some authorities, 1^ the 
infamous Eadric. The witan of Wessex made no attempt to set 
on the throne either one of the younger sons of AEthelred by his 
Norman wife, or the infant heir of Edmund, but chose Canute 
as king, preferring to reunite England by submission to the 
stranger rather ^n to continue the disastrous war. 

They were wise in so doing, though their motive may have 
been despair rather than long-sighted policy. Canute became 
more of an Englishman than a Dane : he spent more of his time 
in his island realm than in his native Denmark. He paid off and 
.sent home the great army with whose aid he had won the English 
tTown, retaining only a smsdl bodyguard of “ house-carls ” and 
trusting to the loyalty of his new subjects. There was no con¬ 
fiscation of lands for the benefit of intrusive Danish settlers. On 
the contrary Canute had more English than Danish courtiers 
and ministers about his person, and sent many Englishmen as 
bishops and some even as royal officers to Denmark. 1 1 is strange 
to find that—whether from policy or from affection—he married 
King iEthelred’s young widow Emma of Normandy, though 
she was somewhat older than himself—so that his son King 
Harthaenut and that son’s successor Edward the Confessor, the 
heir of the line of Wessex, were half-brothers. It might have 
been thought likely that the son of the pagan Sweyn would have 
turned out a mere hard-fighting viking. But Canute developed 
into a great administrator and a friend of learning and culture. 
Occasionally he committed a harsh'and tyrannical act. Though 
he nwd not be blamed for making a prompt end of the traitor 
Eadric Streona and of Uhtred, the turbulent earl of Northumbria, 
at the commencement of his reign, there are other and less 
justifiable deeds of blood to be laid to his account. But they 
were but few; for the most part his administration was just and 
wise as well as strong and intelligent. 

As long as he lived England was the centre of a great Northern 
empire, for Canute reconquered Norway, which had lapsed into 
independence after his father’s death, and extended his power 
into the Baltic. Moreover, all the so-called Scandinavian 
colonists in the Northern Isles and Ireland owned him os over- 
lord. So did the Scottish king Malcolm, and the princes of Wales 
and Strathclyde. The one weak point in his policy that can be 
detected is that he left in the hands of Malcolm the Bemician 
district of Lothian, which the Scot had conquered during the 
anarchy that followed the death of ^Ihelred. The battle of 
Carhom (10x8) had given this land to the Scots, and Canute 
pnsented to draw -the border line of England at the Tweed 
instead of at the Firth of Forth, when Malcolm did him homage. 
Strangely enough it was this cession of a Northumbrian earldom 
to the Northern king that ultimately made Scotland an English- 
speaking country. For the Scottish kings, deserting their native 
Highlands, took to dwelling at Edinburgh among their new sub¬ 
jects, and first the court and afterwards the whole of their Low¬ 
land subjects were gradually assimilated to the Northumbrian 
nucleus which formed both the most fertile and the most civilized 
portion of their enlarged realm. 

The fact that England recovered with marvellous rapidity 
from the evil effects of iEthelred’s disastrous reign, and achieved 
great wealth and prosperity under Canute, would seem to show 
that the ravages of Sweyn, wide.spread and ruthless though they 
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and farmed a preponderating element in the eountryeide. In 
the rest of the Midland* and in East Anglia they were only a 
governing oligarchy of scanty numbers. Everywhere there was 
os English lower class which welcomed the advent of the con* 
quering kings of Wessex and the fall of the Danish jarls. 

Edward the Elder spent twentyrfive laborious years first in 
repelling and repaymg Danish raids, then in setting to work to 
subdue the raiders. He worked forward into the Danelagh, 
building burhs as he advanced, to hold down each district that 
he won. He was helped by his brother-in-law, the Mercian 
ealdorman iEthelred, and, after the death of that magnate, by 
his warlike sister .®thelfi«d, the ealdorman’s widow, who was 
continued in her husband’s place. While Edward, with London 
as his base, pushed forward into the eastern counties, his sister, 
starting from Warwidc and Stafford, encroached on the Danelagh 
along the line of the Trent. The last Danish king of East 
Anglia was slain in battle in 918, and his realm annexed. Jithel- 
flted won Derby and Leicester, while her brother reduced 
Stamford and Nottingham. Finally, in 921, not only was the 
whole land south of the Humber subdued, but the Yorkshire 
Danes, the Welsh, and even—it is said—^the remote Soots of the 
North, did homage to Edward and became his men. 

In 925 Edward was succeeded by his eldest son iEthelstan, 
who completed the reduction of the Danelagh by driving out 
Guthfrith, the Danish king of York, and annexing 
■ his realm. But this first conquest of the region beyond 
Humber had to be repeated over and over again ; time 
after time the Danes rebelled and proclaimed a new king, aided 
sometimes by bands of their kinsmen from Ireland or Norway, 
sometimes by the Scots and Strathclyde Welsh. /Ethelstan’s 
greatest and best-remembered achievement was his decisive 
victory in <>37 at Brunanburh—an unknown spot, probably by 
the Solway Firth or the Ribble—over a great confederacy of 
rebel Danes of Yorkshire, Irish Danes from Dublin, the Scottish 
king, Constantine, and Eugenius, king of Strathclyde. Yet 
even after such a triumph iElhelstan had to set up a Danish 
under-king in Yorkshire, apparently despairing of holding it 
down as a shire governed by a mere ealdorman. But its over¬ 
lordship he never lost, and since he also maintained the supre¬ 
macy which his father had won over the Welsh and Scots, it 
was not without rea.son that he called himself on his coins 
and in his charters Rex tolius Brilanniae. Occasionally he 
even used the title Dasileus, as if he claimed a quasi-impetial 
position. 

The trampling out of the last embers of Danish particularism 
in the North was reserved for .®thelstan’s brothers and suc¬ 
cessors, Edmund and Edred (940-955), who put down 
several risings of the Yorkshiremen, one of which was 
aided by a rebellion of the Midland Danes of the Five 
Boroughs. But the untiring perseverance of the house of Alfred 
was at lust rewarded by success. After the expulsion of the last 
rebel king of York, Eric Haraldson, by Edred in 948, we cease 
to hear of trouble in the North. When next there was rebellion 
in that quarter it was in favour of a Wessex prince, not of a 
Danish adventurer, and had no sinister national significance. 
The descendants of the vikings were easily incorporated in the 
English race, all the more so because of the wise policy of the 
conquering kings, who readily employed and often promoted 
to high station men of Danish descent who showed themselves 
loyal—and this not only in the secular but in spiritual offices. 
In 942 Oda, a full-blooded Dane, was made archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. The .Danelagh became a group of earldoms, ruled by 
officials who were as often of Danish as of English descent. 

It is notable that when, after Edred’s death, there was civil 
strife, owing to the quarrel of his nephew Edwy with some of 
his kinsmen, ministers and bishops, the rebels, who included the 
majority of the Mercians and Northumbrians, set up as their 
pretender to the throne not a Dane but Edwy’s younger brother 
Edgar, who ruled for a short time north of Thames, and became 
sole monardi on the death of his unfortunate kinsman. 

The reign of Edgar (959-975) saw the culmination of the 
power of the house of .^fred. It was untroubled by rebellion 
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(»; by foreign invasions, so that the king won the honourable 
title of Rex Padficus. The minw sovereigns of Britam owned 
him as overlord, as they had owned his grandfaither 
Edward and his uncte iEthelstan. It was loqg 
remembered " how all the kings of this island, both the Welsh 
and the Scots, eight kings, came to him once upon a time on 
one day and all bowed to his governance.” The eight were 
Kennelffi of Scotland, Malcolm of Strathclyde, Macens of Man, 
and five Welsh kings. There is fair authority for the well-known 
legend that, after this meeting at Chester, he was rowed in his 
barge down the Dee by these potentates, such a crew as never 
was seen before or after, and afterwards exdsumcd that tlmse 
who followed him might now truly boast that’ they were kings 
of all Britain. 

Edgar’s chief counsellor was the famous archbishop Dunstan, 
to whom no small part of the gloiy of his reign has been ascribed. 
This great prelate was an ecdcsiastical reformer—a leader in a 
movement for the general purification of morals, and especially 
for the repressing of simony and evil-living among the clergy— 
a great builder of churches, and a stringent enforcer of the rules 
of the monastic life. But he was also a busy statesman; he 
probably had a share in the considerable b^y of legislation 
which was enacted in Edgar’s reign, and is said to have encour¬ 
aged him in his policy of treating Dane and Englishman with 
exact equality, and of investing the one no less than the other 
with the highest offices in church and state. 

Edgar’s life was too short for the welfare of his people—he 
was only in his thirty-third year when he died in 975, and his sons 
were young boys. The hand of a strong man was still needed 
to keep the peace in the newly-constituted realm of all England, 
and the evils of a minority were not long in showing themselves. 
One section of the magnates had possession of the thirteen-year- 
old king Edward, and used his name to cover their ambitions. 
The other was led by his step-mother yElfthryth, who was set 
on pushing the claims of her son, the child iEthelred. After much 
factious strife, and many stormy meetings of the Witan, Edward 
was murdered at Corfe in 978 by some thegns of the party of 
the queen-dowager. The crime provoked umversal indication, 
but since there was no other prince of the house pf Alfred avail¬ 
able, the magnates were forced to place ^thelred on the throne : 
he was only in his eleventh year, and was at least personally 
innocent of complicity in his brother’s death. 

With the accession of iEthelred, the “ Redeless,” as he was 
afterwards called from his inability to dis^m good counsel from 
evil, and the consistent incapacity of his policy, an 
evil time began. The retirement from public life of ^**"*‘' 
Edgar’s old minister Dunstan was the first event of upnmey. 
the new reign, and no man of capacity came forward 
to take his place. The factions which had prevailed during the 
reign of Edward “ the Martyr ” seem to have continued to rage 
during his brother’s minority, yet /Ethelred’s earliest years were 
his least disastrous. It was hoped that when he came to man’s 
estate things would improve, but the reverse was the case. The 
first personal action recorded of him is an unjust harrying of 
the goods of his own subjects, when he besieged Rochester 
because he had quarrelled with its bishop over certain lands, 
and was bribed to depart with 100 pounds of silver. Yet from 
978 to 991 no irreparable harm came to England ; the machinery 
for government and defence which bis ancestors had established 
seemed fairly competent to defend the realm even under a 
wayward and incapable king. Two or three small descents of 
vikings are recorded, but the ravaging was purely local, and 
the invader soon de[wrted. No trouble .occuned in the Dane¬ 
lagh, where the old tendency of the inhabitants to take sides 
with their pagan kinsmen from over the sea appears to have 
completely vanished. But the vikings had apparently learnt 
by small experiments that England was no longer 
guarded as she had been in the days of Alfred or 
AJthelstan, and in 991 the first serious invasion xji 
iElhelred’s reign took place. A large fleet came ashore in Essex, 
and, after a hard fight with the ealdorman Brihtnoth at Maldon, 
slew him and began to ravage the district north of the Thwnes. 
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under the lee of the Isle of Wight, waiting to intercept William’s 
armament, while the fyrd of Wessex was ready to support him 
if die enemy should succeed in making a landing. By S^tember 
the provisions ware spent, and the ships were growing unsea¬ 
worthy. Very reluctantly the king l»de them go round to 
London to refit and revictuol themselves. William meanwhile 
hod been unable to sail, because for many weeks the wind had 
been unfavourable. If it had set from the south the fortune of 
England would have been settled by a sea-fight. At this moment 
came a sudden and incakulable diversion ; Harold’s turbulent 
brother Tostig, banished for his crimes in 1065, was seeking 
revenge. He had persuaded Harold Hardrada, king of Norway, 
almost the last of the great Viking adventuiers, to take him as 
guide for a raid on England. They ran into the Humber with 
a great fleet, beat the earls Edwin and Morcar in battle, and 
captured York. Abandoning his watch on the south coast Harold 
of England flew northward to meet the invaders; he surprised 
them at Stamford Bkidge, slew both the Norse king and the 
rebel earl, and almost exterminated their army (Sept. 35 ? 1066). 
But while he was absent from the Channel the wind turned, and 
William of Normandy put to sea. The English fleet and the 
English army were both absent, and the Normans came safely 
to shore on the aSth of September. Harold had to turn hastily 
southward to meet them. On the i3tl» of October his host was 
armyed on the hUl of Senlac, 7 miles from the duke’s camp at 
Hastings. Tlie ranks of his thegnhood and house-carles had been 
thinned by the slaughter of Stamford Bridge, and their place was 
but indifferently supplied by the hasty levies of London, Wessex 
and the Home Counties. Edwin and Morcar, who should have 
been at his side with their Mercians and Northumbrians, were 
still far away—probably from treachery, slackness and jealousy. 

Next morning (October 14) William marched out from Hastings 
and attacked the English host, which stood at bay in a solid 
mass of spear and axemen beWnd a slight breastwork on the 
hillside. After six hours of desperate fighting the victory fell 
to the duke, who skilfully alternated the use of archers and 
cavalry against tlie unwieldy English phalanx. (See Hastings : 
Batik of^ The disaster was complete, Harold himself was 
slain, his two brothers had fallen with him, not even the wreck 
of an army escaped. There was no one to rally the English in 
the name of the house of Godwine. The witan met and hastily 
saluted the cliild Edgar ADtheling as king. But the earls 
Edwin and Morcar refused to fight for him, and when William 
appeared in front of the gates of London they were opened 
almost without resistance. lie was elected king in the old English 
fashion by the surviving magnates, and crowned on Christmas 
Day 1066. 

11. The Norman and Angevin Monarchy (1066-1199) 

When William of Normandy was crowned at Westminster by 
Archbishop Aldred of York and acknowledged as king by the 
witan, it is certain that few Englishmen understood 
m Sm- importance of the occasion. It is probable 

qiimr. most men recalled the election of Canute, and 

supposed that the accession of the one alien sovereign 
would have no more permanent effect on the realm than that of 
the other. The rule of the Danish king and his two short-lived 
sons had caused no break in the social or constitutional history 
of England. Canute had become an Englishman, had accepted 
all the old institutions of the nation, had dismissed his host of 
vikings, and had ruled like a native king and for the most part 
with native ministers. Within twenty years of his accession the 
disasters and calamities which had preceded his triumph bad 
been forgotten, and the national life was running quietly in its 
old channels. But the accession of William the Bastard meant 
something very different. Canute had been an impressionable 
lad of eifpteen or nineteen when he was crowned ; he was ready 
and eager to learn and to forget. He had found himself con¬ 
fronted in England with a higher civilization and a more ad- 
vwced social oiganization Lhan those which he had known in 
his boyhood, and he accepted them with alacrity, feeling that 
he was thereby getting advantage. With William the Norman 


all was different: he was a man well on in middle age, too old 
to adapt himself easily to new surreundinp, even if he had been 
willing to do so. He never even learnt the language of his 
English sul^ects, the first step to comprehendmg their needs 
and their views. Moreover, unlike his Danish predecessor, he 
looked down upon the English from the plane of a higher civiliza¬ 
tion ; the Normans regarded the conquered nation as barbarous 
and boorish. The difference in customs and culture between the 
dwellers on the two sides of the Channel was sufficient to make 
this possible; though it is hard to discern any adequate justi¬ 
fication for the Norman attitude. Probably the bar of language 
was the most prominent cause of estrangement. In five genera¬ 
tions the viki^ settlers of Normandy had not only completely 
forgotten their old Scandinavian tongue, but had come to look 
upon those who spoke the kindred English idiom not only as 
aliens but as inferiors. For three centuries French remained the 
court speech, and the mark of civilization and gentility. 

Despite all this the Conquest would not have had its actual 
results if William, like Canute, had been able to dismiss his 
conquering army, and to refrain from a general policy 
of confiscation. But he had won his crown not as otSonaaB 
duke of Normandy, but as the head of a band of cosmo*- ««<»* 
politan adventurers, who had to be rewarded with land "***• 
in England. Some few received their pay in hard cash, and 
went off to other wars; but the large majority, Breton and 
Angevin, French and Fleming, no less than Norman, wanted 
land. William could only provide it by a wholesale confiscation 
of the estates of all the thegnhood who had followed the house 
of Godwine. Almost his first act was to seize on these lands, and 
to distribute them among his followers. In the regions of the 
South, which had supplied the army that fell at Hastings, at 
least four-fifths of the soil passed to new masters. The dis¬ 
possessed heirs of the old owners had either to sink to the con¬ 
dition of peasants, or to throw themselves upon the world and 
seek new homes. The friction and hatred thus caused were bitter 
and long enduring. And tliis same system of confiscation was 
gradually extended to the rest of England. At first the English 
landowners who had not actually served in Harold’s host were 
permitted to “ buy back their lands,” by paying a heavy fine 
to the new king and doing him homage. What would have 
happened supposing that England had made no further stir, and 
had not vexed William by rebellion, it is impossible to say. 
But, a matter of fact, during the first few years of his reign 
one dispjet after another took up arms and endeavoured to 
cast out the stranger. As it became gradually evident that 
William’s whole system of government was to be on new and 
distasteful lines, the English of the Midlands, the North and the 
West all went into rebellion. The risings were sporadic, ill- 
organized, badly led, for each section of the realm fought for its 
own hand. In some parts the insurrections were in favour of 
the sons of Harold, in others Edgar libeling was acclaimed as 
king: and while the unwise earls Edwin and Morcar fought for 
tlwu own hand, the Anglo-Danes of the East sent for Sweyn, 
king of Denmwk, who proved of small help, for he abode but 
a short space in England, and went off after sacking the great 
abbey of Peterborough and committing other outrages. The 
rebels cut up several Norman garrisons, and gave King William 
much trouble for some years, but they could never face him in 
battle. 'Their last stronghold, the marsh-fortress of Ely, sur¬ 
rendered in 1071, and not long after their most stubborn chief, 
Hereward “ the Wake,” the leader of the fenmen, laid down hfe 
arms and became King William’s man (see Hereward). 

The only result of the long series of insurrections was to 
provoke the king to a cruelty which he had not at first shown, and 
to give him an accuse for confiscating and dividing among his 
foreign knights and barons the immense majority of the estates 
of the English thegnhood. WiDiom could be pitiless when pro¬ 
voked ; to punish the men of the North for persistent rel^Uion 
and the destruction of his garrison at York, he harried the whole 
coun^side from the Aire to the Tees with such remorseless 
ferocity that it did not recover its ancient prosperity for cen¬ 
turies. The population was absolutely exterminated, and the 
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and farmed a preponderating element in the eountryeide. In 
the rest of the Midland* and in East Anglia they were only a 
governing oligarchy of scanty numbers. Everywhere there was 
os English lower class which welcomed the advent of the con* 
quering kings of Wessex and the fall of the Danish jarls. 

Edward the Elder spent twentyrfive laborious years first in 
repelling and repaymg Danish raids, then in setting to work to 
subdue the raiders. He worked forward into the Danelagh, 
building burhs as he advanced, to hold down each district that 
he won. He was helped by his brother-in-law, the Mercian 
ealdorman iEthelred, and, after the death of that magnate, by 
his warlike sister .®thelfi«d, the ealdorman’s widow, who was 
continued in her husband’s place. While Edward, with London 
as his base, pushed forward into the eastern counties, his sister, 
starting from Warwidc and Stafford, encroached on the Danelagh 
along the line of the Trent. The last Danish king of East 
Anglia was slain in battle in 918, and his realm annexed. Jithel- 
flted won Derby and Leicester, while her brother reduced 
Stamford and Nottingham. Finally, in 921, not only was the 
whole land south of the Humber subdued, but the Yorkshire 
Danes, the Welsh, and even—it is said—^the remote Soots of the 
North, did homage to Edward and became his men. 

In 925 Edward was succeeded by his eldest son iEthelstan, 
who completed the reduction of the Danelagh by driving out 
Guthfrith, the Danish king of York, and annexing 
■ his realm. But this first conquest of the region beyond 
Humber had to be repeated over and over again ; time 
after time the Danes rebelled and proclaimed a new king, aided 
sometimes by bands of their kinsmen from Ireland or Norway, 
sometimes by the Scots and Strathclyde Welsh. /Ethelstan’s 
greatest and best-remembered achievement was his decisive 
victory in <>37 at Brunanburh—an unknown spot, probably by 
the Solway Firth or the Ribble—over a great confederacy of 
rebel Danes of Yorkshire, Irish Danes from Dublin, the Scottish 
king, Constantine, and Eugenius, king of Strathclyde. Yet 
even after such a triumph iElhelstan had to set up a Danish 
under-king in Yorkshire, apparently despairing of holding it 
down as a shire governed by a mere ealdorman. But its over¬ 
lordship he never lost, and since he also maintained the supre¬ 
macy which his father had won over the Welsh and Scots, it 
was not without rea.son that he called himself on his coins 
and in his charters Rex tolius Brilanniae. Occasionally he 
even used the title Dasileus, as if he claimed a quasi-impetial 
position. 

The trampling out of the last embers of Danish particularism 
in the North was reserved for .®thelstan’s brothers and suc¬ 
cessors, Edmund and Edred (940-955), who put down 
several risings of the Yorkshiremen, one of which was 
aided by a rebellion of the Midland Danes of the Five 
Boroughs. But the untiring perseverance of the house of Alfred 
was at lust rewarded by success. After the expulsion of the last 
rebel king of York, Eric Haraldson, by Edred in 948, we cease 
to hear of trouble in the North. When next there was rebellion 
in that quarter it was in favour of a Wessex prince, not of a 
Danish adventurer, and had no sinister national significance. 
The descendants of the vikings were easily incorporated in the 
English race, all the more so because of the wise policy of the 
conquering kings, who readily employed and often promoted 
to high station men of Danish descent who showed themselves 
loyal—and this not only in the secular but in spiritual offices. 
In 942 Oda, a full-blooded Dane, was made archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. The .Danelagh became a group of earldoms, ruled by 
officials who were as often of Danish as of English descent. 

It is notable that when, after Edred’s death, there was civil 
strife, owing to the quarrel of his nephew Edwy with some of 
his kinsmen, ministers and bishops, the rebels, who included the 
majority of the Mercians and Northumbrians, set up as their 
pretender to the throne not a Dane but Edwy’s younger brother 
Edgar, who ruled for a short time north of Thames, and became 
sole monardi on the death of his unfortunate kinsman. 

The reign of Edgar (959-975) saw the culmination of the 
power of the house of .^fred. It was untroubled by rebellion 
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(»; by foreign invasions, so that the king won the honourable 
title of Rex Padficus. The minw sovereigns of Britam owned 
him as overlord, as they had owned his grandfaither 
Edward and his uncte iEthelstan. It was loqg 
remembered " how all the kings of this island, both the Welsh 
and the Scots, eight kings, came to him once upon a time on 
one day and all bowed to his governance.” The eight were 
Kennelffi of Scotland, Malcolm of Strathclyde, Macens of Man, 
and five Welsh kings. There is fair authority for the well-known 
legend that, after this meeting at Chester, he was rowed in his 
barge down the Dee by these potentates, such a crew as never 
was seen before or after, and afterwards exdsumcd that tlmse 
who followed him might now truly boast that’ they were kings 
of all Britain. 

Edgar’s chief counsellor was the famous archbishop Dunstan, 
to whom no small part of the gloiy of his reign has been ascribed. 
This great prelate was an ecdcsiastical reformer—a leader in a 
movement for the general purification of morals, and especially 
for the repressing of simony and evil-living among the clergy— 
a great builder of churches, and a stringent enforcer of the rules 
of the monastic life. But he was also a busy statesman; he 
probably had a share in the considerable b^y of legislation 
which was enacted in Edgar’s reign, and is said to have encour¬ 
aged him in his policy of treating Dane and Englishman with 
exact equality, and of investing the one no less than the other 
with the highest offices in church and state. 

Edgar’s life was too short for the welfare of his people—he 
was only in his thirty-third year when he died in 975, and his sons 
were young boys. The hand of a strong man was still needed 
to keep the peace in the newly-constituted realm of all England, 
and the evils of a minority were not long in showing themselves. 
One section of the magnates had possession of the thirteen-year- 
old king Edward, and used his name to cover their ambitions. 
The other was led by his step-mother yElfthryth, who was set 
on pushing the claims of her son, the child iEthelred. After much 
factious strife, and many stormy meetings of the Witan, Edward 
was murdered at Corfe in 978 by some thegns of the party of 
the queen-dowager. The crime provoked umversal indication, 
but since there was no other prince of the house pf Alfred avail¬ 
able, the magnates were forced to place ^thelred on the throne : 
he was only in his eleventh year, and was at least personally 
innocent of complicity in his brother’s death. 

With the accession of iEthelred, the “ Redeless,” as he was 
afterwards called from his inability to dis^m good counsel from 
evil, and the consistent incapacity of his policy, an 
evil time began. The retirement from public life of ^**"*‘' 
Edgar’s old minister Dunstan was the first event of upnmey. 
the new reign, and no man of capacity came forward 
to take his place. The factions which had prevailed during the 
reign of Edward “ the Martyr ” seem to have continued to rage 
during his brother’s minority, yet /Ethelred’s earliest years were 
his least disastrous. It was hoped that when he came to man’s 
estate things would improve, but the reverse was the case. The 
first personal action recorded of him is an unjust harrying of 
the goods of his own subjects, when he besieged Rochester 
because he had quarrelled with its bishop over certain lands, 
and was bribed to depart with 100 pounds of silver. Yet from 
978 to 991 no irreparable harm came to England ; the machinery 
for government and defence which bis ancestors had established 
seemed fairly competent to defend the realm even under a 
wayward and incapable king. Two or three small descents of 
vikings are recorded, but the ravaging was purely local, and 
the invader soon de[wrted. No trouble .occuned in the Dane¬ 
lagh, where the old tendency of the inhabitants to take sides 
with their pagan kinsmen from over the sea appears to have 
completely vanished. But the vikings had apparently learnt 
by small experiments that England was no longer 
guarded as she had been in the days of Alfred or 
AJthelstan, and in 991 the first serious invasion xji 
iElhelred’s reign took place. A large fleet came ashore in Essex, 
and, after a hard fight with the ealdorman Brihtnoth at Maldon, 
slew him and began to ravage the district north of the Thwnes. 
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had been ten years on the throne there were only three English 
bishops left. At his death there was only one—the saintly 
Wulfstan of Worcester. The same process was carried cut with 
regard to abbacies, and indeed with all important places of 
ecclesiastical preferment. By 1080 the English Church was 
officered entirely by aliens. Just as with the lay landholders, 
the change of personnel made a vast difference, not so much in 
the legal position of the new-comers as in the way in which they 
regarded their office. The outlook of a Norman bishop was as 
unlike that of his English predecessor as that of a Norman baron. 
The English Church had got out of touch with the ideals and the 
spiritual movements of die other Western churches. In especial 
the great monastic revival which had started from the abbey 
of Quny and spread all over France, Italy and Germany had 
hardly touched this island. The continental churchmen of the 
nth century were brimming over with ascetic zeal and militant 
energy, while the nrnjorit^ of the English hierarchy were slack 
and easy-going. The typical faults of the dark ages, pluralism, 
simony, lax observation of the clerical rules, contented ignorance, 
worldliness in every aspect, were all too prevalent in England. 
There can be no doubt that the greater part of William’s nominees 
were better men than those who preceded them; his great arch¬ 
bishop, Lanfranc, though a busy statesman, was also an energetic 
reformer and a man of holy life. Osmund, Kemigius and others 
of the first post-Conquest bishops have left a good name behind 
thra. The condition of the church alike in the matter of 
spiritual zeal, of hard work and of learning was much improved. 
But there was a danger behind this revival; for the reformers 
of the nth century, in their zeal for establishing the ^gdom 
of God on earth, were not content with raising the moral and 
intellectual standards prevailing in Christendom, but sought 
to bring the whole scheme of life under the church, by asserting 
the absolute supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal power, 
wherever the two came in contact or overlapped. The result, 
since the feudal and ecclesiastical systems had become closely 
interwoven, and the frontier between the religious and secular 
spheres must ever be vague and undefined, was the conflict 
between the spiritual and temporal powers which, for two 
centuries to come, was to tear Europe into warring factions 
(see the articles Church History j Papacy ; Investititrf.). 
The Norman_ Conquest of England was contemporaneous with 
the supreme influence of the greatest exponent of the theory of 
ecclesiastical supremacy, the archdeacon Hildebrand, who in 
1073 mounted the papal throne as Gregory Vll. (?.».). William, 
despite all his personal faults, was a sincerely pious man, but it 
could not be expected that he would acquiesce in these new 
developments of the religious reformation which he had done 
his best to forward. Hence we find a divided purpose in the 
policy which he pursued with regard to church affairs. He 
endeavoured to keep on the best terms with the papacy: he 
welcomed legates and frequently consulted the pope on purely 
spiritual matters. He even took the hazardous step of separating 
ecclesiastical courts and lay courts, giving the church leave to 
establish separate tribunals of her own, a right which she had 
never possessed in Saxon England. The spiritual jurisdiction 
of the bishop had hitlierto been exercised in the ordinary national 
courts, with lay assessors frequently taking part in the pro¬ 
ceedings, and mixing their dooms with the clergy’s canonical 
decisions. William in 1076 granted the church a completely 
independent set of courts, a step which his successors were to 
regret for many a generation. 

At the same time, however, he was not blind to the possibilities 
of papal interference in domestic matters, and of the danger of 
con^t between the crown and the recently - strengthened 
clerical order. To guard against them he laid down three general 
rules : (i) that no one should be recognized as pope in England 
till he had himself taken cognizance of the papal election, and 
that no papal letters should be brought into the realm without 
his leave; {*■) that no decisions of the English ecdesiastical 
synods should be held vaii^tlll he had examined and sanctioned 
them; (3) that none of his barons or ministers should be ex¬ 
communicated unless he approved of sudi punishment ^ing 
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inflicted on them. These rules seem to argue a deeply rooted 
distrust of the possible encroachments of the papacy on the power 
of the state. The question of ecclesiastic patronage, which was 
to be the source of the first great quarrel between the crown and 
the ^urch in the next generation, is not touched upon. William 
retained in his own hands the choice of bishops and abbots, and 
Alexander II. and Gregory VII. seem to have made no objection 
to his doing so, in spite of the claim that free election was the only 
canonical way of filling vacancies. The Conqueror was allowed 
for his Hfetime to do as he pleased, since he was recognized as a 
true friend of the church. But the question was only deferred 
and not settled. 

_ The political history of William’s later years is unimportant; 
his mam energy was absorbed in the task of holding down and 
organizing his new kingdom. His rather precarious 
conquest of the county of Maine, his long quarrels ^®**"'* 
with Philip I, of France, who suborned against him his niga. 
undutiful and rebellious eldest son Robert, his negotia¬ 
tion with Flanders and Germany, deserve no more than a 
mention. It is more necessary to point out that he reasserted 
on at least one occasion (when King Malcolm Canmore did him 
homage) the old suzerainty of the English kings over Scotland. 
He also began that encroachment on the borders of Wales which 
was to continue with small interruptions for the next two 
centuries. The advance was begun by his great vassals, the earls 
of Chester, Shrewsbury and Hereford, all of whom occupied 
new dbtricts on the edge of the mountains of Powys and 
Gwy-ne-dd. William himself led an expedition as to as St 
Davids in 1081, and founded Cardiff Castle to mark the boundarj' 
of his realm north of the Bristol Channel. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy event of the second portion of 
the Conqueror’s reign was a rebellion which, though it made no 
head and was easily suppressed, marks the commencement of 
that feudal danger which was to be the constant trouble of the 
English kings for the next three generations. Two of the greatest 
of his foreign magnates, Roger, earl of Hereford, and Ralph, earl 
of Norfolk, rose against him in 1075, no better cause than 
personal grievances and ambitions. He put them down with 
ease; the one was imprisoned for life, the other driven into exile, 
while Waltheof, the last of the English earls, who had dabbled 
in a hesitating way in tliis plot, was executed. There was never 
any smous danger, but the fact that under the new regime 
baronial rebellion was possible, despite of all Williiun’s advan¬ 
tages over other feudal kings, and despite of the fact that the 
rebels were hardly yet settled firmly into their new estates, had 
a sinister - import for the future of England. With the new 
monarchy there had come into England the anarchic spirit of 
continental feudalism. If such a man as the Conqueror did not 
overawe it, what was to be expected in the reigns of his suc¬ 
cessors ? William had introduced into his new reahn alike the 
barons, with their personal ambition, and the clerics of the school 
of Hildebrand, with their intense jealousy for the rights of the 
church. The tale of the dealings of his descendants with these 
two classes of opponents constitutes the greater part of English 
history for a full century. 

William died at Rouen on the 7th of September 1087 ; on his 
death-bed he expressed his wish that Normandy should pass to 
his elder son, Robert, in spite of all his rebellions, 
but gave his second son William (known by tlie nick- natutT 
name of Rufus) the crown of England, and sent him 
thither with commendatory letters to archbishop Lanfranc and 
his other ministers. There was at first no sign of opposition 
to the will of the late king, and William Rufus was crowned 
within three weeks of his father’s decease. But the results of the 
Conquest had made it hard to tear England and Normandy 
apart. Almost every baron in the duchy was now the possessor 
of a smaller or a greater grant of lands in the kingdom, and the 
possMity of servmg two masters was as small in 1087 as at any 
other period of the world’s history. By dividing his two states 
between his sons the Conqueror undid his own work, and left 
to his subjects the certainty of civil war. For the brothers 
Robert and William were, and always had been, enemies, and 
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every intriguing baron had before him the tempting prospect 
of aggrandizing himself, by making his allegiance to one of the 
brothers serve as an excuse for betraying the other. Robert was 
thriftless, volatile and easy-going, a good knight but a most in¬ 
competent sovereign. These very facts ^ommended him to the 
more turbulent section ef the baronage ; if he succeeded to the 
whole of the Conqueror’s heritage they would have every oppor¬ 
tunity of enjoying freedom from all governance. William’s 
private character was detestable: he was cruel, lascivious, 
greedy of gain, a habitual breaker of oaths and promises, ungrate¬ 
ful and irreligious. But he was cunning, strong-handed and 
energetic ; clearly the “ Red King ” would be an undesirable 
master to those who loved feudal anarchy. Hence every tur¬ 
bulent baron in England soon came to the conclusion that Robert 
was the sovereign whom his heart desired. 

The greater part of the reign of William II. was taken up 
with his fight against the feudd danger. Before he had been six 
months on the throne he was attacked by a league comprising 
more than half the baronage, and headed by his uncles, bishop 
Odo of Bayeux and Robert of Mortain. They used the name 
of the duke of Normandy and had secured his promise to cross 
the Channel for their assistance. A less capable and unscrupu¬ 
lous king than Rufus might have been swept away, for the rising 
burst out simultaneously in nearly every comer of the realm. 
But he made head against it with the aid of mercenary bands, 
the loyal minority of the barons, and the shire-levies of his English 
subjects. When he summoned out the fyrd they came in great 
force to his aid, not so much because they trusted in the promises 
of good governimce and reduced taxation which he made, but 
because they saw that a horde of greedy barons would be worse 
to serve than a single king, however hard and selfish he might 
be. With their assistance William fought down the rebels, 
expelled his uncle Odo and several other leaders from the realm, 
confiscated a certain amount of estates, and then pardoned the 
remainder of the rebels. Such mercy, as he was to discover, 
was misplaced. In 1005 the same body of barons made a second 
and a more formidable rising, headed by the carls of Shrewsbury, 
Eu and Northumberland. It was put down with the same 
decisive energy that William had shown in ro88, and this time 
he was merciless; he blinded and mutilated William of Eu, 
shut up Mowbray of Northumberland for life in a monastery, 
and hanged many men of lesser rank. Of the other rebels some 
were deprived of their English estates altogether, others restored 
to part of them after paying crushing fines. This second feudal 
rebellion was only a distraction to William from his war with his 
brother Robert, which continued intermittently all through the 
earlier years of his reign. It was raging from 1088 to 1091, and 
again from 1093 to 1096, when Robert tired of the losing game, 
pawned his duchy to his brother and went off on the First 
Crusade. Down to this moment William’s position had been 
somewhat precarious ; with the Norman war generally on hand, 
feudal rebellion always imminent, and Scottish invasions occa¬ 
sionally to be repelled, he had no easy life. But he fought 
through his troubles, conquered Cumberland from the Scots 
(1092), in dealing with his domestic enemies used cunning where 
force failed, and generally got his will in the end. His rule was 
expensive, and he made himself hated by every class of his sub¬ 
jects, bwonage, clergy and people alike, by his ingenious and 
oppressive taxation. His chosen instrument, a clerical lawyer 
named Ranulf Flambard {q.v.), whom he presently made bishop 
of Durham, was shameless in his methods of twisting feudal 
or national law to the detriment of the taxpayer. William sup¬ 
ported him in every device, however unjust, with a cynical frank¬ 
ness which was the distinguishii^ trait of his character ; for he 
loved to display openly all the vices and meannesses which most 
men t^e care to disguise. In dealing with the baronage Ranulf 
and his master extorted excessive and arbitrary “ reliefs ” when¬ 
ever land passed in succession to heirs. When the church was 
a landholder their conduct was even more unwarrantable; every 
clerk installed in a new jneferment was forced to pay a large 
sum down—which in that age was considered a clear case of 
simony by all conscientious men. But in addition the king kept 


all wealthy posts, such as bishoprics and abbacies, vacant for 
years at a time and appropriated the revenue meanwhile. 

This polky, when pursued with regard to the archbishopric 
of Canterbury, brought on Rufus the most troublesome of his 
quarrels. When the wise primate Lanfranc, his ^ 
father’s friend, died m 1089, he made no appointment "** 
till 1093, extracting meanwhile great plunder from the see. In a 
moment of sickness, when his conscience was for a space troub¬ 
ling him or his will was weak, he nominated the saintly Anselm 
{qx,) to the archbbhopric. When enthroned the new primate 
refused to make the enormous gift which the king expected from 
every recipient of preferment. Soon after he begaft to press for 
leave to hold a national synod, and when it was denied him, spoke 
out boldly on the personal vices as weE as the immoral policy 
of the king. From this time WUliam and Anselm became open 
enemies. They fought first upon the question of acknowle(%ing 
Urban II. as pope—^for the king, taking advantage of the fact 
that there was an antipope in existence, refused to allow that 
there was any certain and legitimate head of the Western church 
at the moment. Then, after WiUiam had reluctantly yielded 
on this point, the far more important question of lay investitures 
cropped up. The council of Clermont (Nov. 1095) had just 
issued its famous decree to the efiect that bishops must be chosen 
by free election, and not invested with their spiritual insignia 
or enfeoffed with their estates by the hands of a secular prince. 
Anselm felt himself obliged to accept this decision, and refused 
to accept his own pallium from WEliam when Urban sent it 
across the sea by the hands of a legate. The king replied by 
harrying him on charges of having failed in his feudal obligation 
to provide weU-cquipped knights for a Welsh expedition, and 
imposed ruinous fines on him. It was even said that his life was 
threatened, and he fled to Rome in 1097, not to return tiU his 
adversaty was dead. There was much to be said for the theory 
of the king as to the relations between church and state ; he was 
indeed only carrying on in a harsh form his father’s old policy. 
But the fact that he was a tyrant and an evil-liver, whfle Anselm 
was a saint, so much influenced public opinion that William was 
universally regarded as in the wrong, and the sympathy of the 
laity no less than the clergy was with the archbishop. For the 
remaining three years of his life the Red King was considered to 
be in a state of reprobation and at open strife with righteousness. 

Yet so far as secular affairs went WEliam seemed prosperous 
enough. Since his brother had pawned the duchy of Normandy 
to him, so that he reigned at Rouen no less than at London, 
the danger of rebellion was almost removed. His foreign policy 
was successful: he installed a nominee of his own, Edgar, the 
son of Malcolm Canmore, on the throne of Scotland (1097); he 
reconquered Maine, which his brother Robert had lost; he made 
successful war upon King Philip of France. His barons subdued 
much of South Wtdes, though his own expeditions into North 
Wales, which he had designed to conquer and annex, had a less 
fortunate ending. He dreamed, we are told, of attacking Ireland, 
even of crowning himself king at Paris. But on the 2nd of August 
1100 he was suddenly cut off in the midst of his sins. While 
hunting with some of his godless companions in the New Forest, 
he was struck by an arrow, unskilfully shot by one of the party. 
The knight Walter Tyrrell, who was persistently accused of 
being the author of his master’s death, as persistently denied 
his responsibflity for it; and whether the arrow was his or no, 
it was not alleged that malice guided it.. William’s favourites 
had all to lose by his death. 

The king’s death was unexpected : he was only in his fortieth 
year, and men’s minds had not even begun to ponder over the 
question of who would succeed him. The crown of 
England was left vacant for the boldest kinsman to 
snatch at, if he dared. WEliam had two surviving 
brothers, beside several nephews. Robert’s claim seemed 
the more Iflcely to succeed, for not only Was he the elder, 
but England was fuU of barons who desired his accession, and 
had already t^en up arms for him in 1087 or 1095. But he was 
far away—-being at the moment on his return journey from 
Jerusalem—while on thespotwas his brother Henry,an ambitious 
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had been ten years on the throne there were only three English 
bishops left. At his death there was only one—the saintly 
Wulfstan of Worcester. The same process was carried cut with 
regard to abbacies, and indeed with all important places of 
ecclesiastical preferment. By 1080 the English Church was 
officered entirely by aliens. Just as with the lay landholders, 
the change of personnel made a vast difference, not so much in 
the legal position of the new-comers as in the way in which they 
regarded their office. The outlook of a Norman bishop was as 
unlike that of his English predecessor as that of a Norman baron. 
The English Church had got out of touch with the ideals and the 
spiritual movements of die other Western churches. In especial 
the great monastic revival which had started from the abbey 
of Quny and spread all over France, Italy and Germany had 
hardly touched this island. The continental churchmen of the 
nth century were brimming over with ascetic zeal and militant 
energy, while the nrnjorit^ of the English hierarchy were slack 
and easy-going. The typical faults of the dark ages, pluralism, 
simony, lax observation of the clerical rules, contented ignorance, 
worldliness in every aspect, were all too prevalent in England. 
There can be no doubt that the greater part of William’s nominees 
were better men than those who preceded them; his great arch¬ 
bishop, Lanfranc, though a busy statesman, was also an energetic 
reformer and a man of holy life. Osmund, Kemigius and others 
of the first post-Conquest bishops have left a good name behind 
thra. The condition of the church alike in the matter of 
spiritual zeal, of hard work and of learning was much improved. 
But there was a danger behind this revival; for the reformers 
of the nth century, in their zeal for establishing the ^gdom 
of God on earth, were not content with raising the moral and 
intellectual standards prevailing in Christendom, but sought 
to bring the whole scheme of life under the church, by asserting 
the absolute supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal power, 
wherever the two came in contact or overlapped. The result, 
since the feudal and ecclesiastical systems had become closely 
interwoven, and the frontier between the religious and secular 
spheres must ever be vague and undefined, was the conflict 
between the spiritual and temporal powers which, for two 
centuries to come, was to tear Europe into warring factions 
(see the articles Church History j Papacy ; Investititrf.). 
The Norman_ Conquest of England was contemporaneous with 
the supreme influence of the greatest exponent of the theory of 
ecclesiastical supremacy, the archdeacon Hildebrand, who in 
1073 mounted the papal throne as Gregory Vll. (?.».). William, 
despite all his personal faults, was a sincerely pious man, but it 
could not be expected that he would acquiesce in these new 
developments of the religious reformation which he had done 
his best to forward. Hence we find a divided purpose in the 
policy which he pursued with regard to church affairs. He 
endeavoured to keep on the best terms with the papacy: he 
welcomed legates and frequently consulted the pope on purely 
spiritual matters. He even took the hazardous step of separating 
ecclesiastical courts and lay courts, giving the church leave to 
establish separate tribunals of her own, a right which she had 
never possessed in Saxon England. The spiritual jurisdiction 
of the bishop had hitlierto been exercised in the ordinary national 
courts, with lay assessors frequently taking part in the pro¬ 
ceedings, and mixing their dooms with the clergy’s canonical 
decisions. William in 1076 granted the church a completely 
independent set of courts, a step which his successors were to 
regret for many a generation. 

At the same time, however, he was not blind to the possibilities 
of papal interference in domestic matters, and of the danger of 
con^t between the crown and the recently - strengthened 
clerical order. To guard against them he laid down three general 
rules : (i) that no one should be recognized as pope in England 
till he had himself taken cognizance of the papal election, and 
that no papal letters should be brought into the realm without 
his leave; {*■) that no decisions of the English ecdesiastical 
synods should be held vaii^tlll he had examined and sanctioned 
them; (3) that none of his barons or ministers should be ex¬ 
communicated unless he approved of sudi punishment ^ing 
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inflicted on them. These rules seem to argue a deeply rooted 
distrust of the possible encroachments of the papacy on the power 
of the state. The question of ecclesiastic patronage, which was 
to be the source of the first great quarrel between the crown and 
the ^urch in the next generation, is not touched upon. William 
retained in his own hands the choice of bishops and abbots, and 
Alexander II. and Gregory VII. seem to have made no objection 
to his doing so, in spite of the claim that free election was the only 
canonical way of filling vacancies. The Conqueror was allowed 
for his Hfetime to do as he pleased, since he was recognized as a 
true friend of the church. But the question was only deferred 
and not settled. 

_ The political history of William’s later years is unimportant; 
his mam energy was absorbed in the task of holding down and 
organizing his new kingdom. His rather precarious 
conquest of the county of Maine, his long quarrels ^®**"'* 
with Philip I, of France, who suborned against him his niga. 
undutiful and rebellious eldest son Robert, his negotia¬ 
tion with Flanders and Germany, deserve no more than a 
mention. It is more necessary to point out that he reasserted 
on at least one occasion (when King Malcolm Canmore did him 
homage) the old suzerainty of the English kings over Scotland. 
He also began that encroachment on the borders of Wales which 
was to continue with small interruptions for the next two 
centuries. The advance was begun by his great vassals, the earls 
of Chester, Shrewsbury and Hereford, all of whom occupied 
new dbtricts on the edge of the mountains of Powys and 
Gwy-ne-dd. William himself led an expedition as to as St 
Davids in 1081, and founded Cardiff Castle to mark the boundarj' 
of his realm north of the Bristol Channel. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy event of the second portion of 
the Conqueror’s reign was a rebellion which, though it made no 
head and was easily suppressed, marks the commencement of 
that feudal danger which was to be the constant trouble of the 
English kings for the next three generations. Two of the greatest 
of his foreign magnates, Roger, earl of Hereford, and Ralph, earl 
of Norfolk, rose against him in 1075, no better cause than 
personal grievances and ambitions. He put them down with 
ease; the one was imprisoned for life, the other driven into exile, 
while Waltheof, the last of the English earls, who had dabbled 
in a hesitating way in tliis plot, was executed. There was never 
any smous danger, but the fact that under the new regime 
baronial rebellion was possible, despite of all Williiun’s advan¬ 
tages over other feudal kings, and despite of the fact that the 
rebels were hardly yet settled firmly into their new estates, had 
a sinister - import for the future of England. With the new 
monarchy there had come into England the anarchic spirit of 
continental feudalism. If such a man as the Conqueror did not 
overawe it, what was to be expected in the reigns of his suc¬ 
cessors ? William had introduced into his new reahn alike the 
barons, with their personal ambition, and the clerics of the school 
of Hildebrand, with their intense jealousy for the rights of the 
church. The tale of the dealings of his descendants with these 
two classes of opponents constitutes the greater part of English 
history for a full century. 

William died at Rouen on the 7th of September 1087 ; on his 
death-bed he expressed his wish that Normandy should pass to 
his elder son, Robert, in spite of all his rebellions, 
but gave his second son William (known by tlie nick- natutT 
name of Rufus) the crown of England, and sent him 
thither with commendatory letters to archbishop Lanfranc and 
his other ministers. There was at first no sign of opposition 
to the will of the late king, and William Rufus was crowned 
within three weeks of his father’s decease. But the results of the 
Conquest had made it hard to tear England and Normandy 
apart. Almost every baron in the duchy was now the possessor 
of a smaller or a greater grant of lands in the kingdom, and the 
possMity of servmg two masters was as small in 1087 as at any 
other period of the world’s history. By dividing his two states 
between his sons the Conqueror undid his own work, and left 
to his subjects the certainty of civil war. For the brothers 
Robert and William were, and always had been, enemies, and 
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every intriguing baron had before him the tempting prospect 
of aggrandizing himself, by making his allegiance to one of the 
brothers serve as an excuse for betraying the other. Robert was 
thriftless, volatile and easy-going, a good knight but a most in¬ 
competent sovereign. These very facts ^ommended him to the 
more turbulent section ef the baronage ; if he succeeded to the 
whole of the Conqueror’s heritage they would have every oppor¬ 
tunity of enjoying freedom from all governance. William’s 
private character was detestable: he was cruel, lascivious, 
greedy of gain, a habitual breaker of oaths and promises, ungrate¬ 
ful and irreligious. But he was cunning, strong-handed and 
energetic ; clearly the “ Red King ” would be an undesirable 
master to those who loved feudal anarchy. Hence every tur¬ 
bulent baron in England soon came to the conclusion that Robert 
was the sovereign whom his heart desired. 

The greater part of the reign of William II. was taken up 
with his fight against the feudd danger. Before he had been six 
months on the throne he was attacked by a league comprising 
more than half the baronage, and headed by his uncles, bishop 
Odo of Bayeux and Robert of Mortain. They used the name 
of the duke of Normandy and had secured his promise to cross 
the Channel for their assistance. A less capable and unscrupu¬ 
lous king than Rufus might have been swept away, for the rising 
burst out simultaneously in nearly every comer of the realm. 
But he made head against it with the aid of mercenary bands, 
the loyal minority of the barons, and the shire-levies of his English 
subjects. When he summoned out the fyrd they came in great 
force to his aid, not so much because they trusted in the promises 
of good governimce and reduced taxation which he made, but 
because they saw that a horde of greedy barons would be worse 
to serve than a single king, however hard and selfish he might 
be. With their assistance William fought down the rebels, 
expelled his uncle Odo and several other leaders from the realm, 
confiscated a certain amount of estates, and then pardoned the 
remainder of the rebels. Such mercy, as he was to discover, 
was misplaced. In 1005 the same body of barons made a second 
and a more formidable rising, headed by the carls of Shrewsbury, 
Eu and Northumberland. It was put down with the same 
decisive energy that William had shown in ro88, and this time 
he was merciless; he blinded and mutilated William of Eu, 
shut up Mowbray of Northumberland for life in a monastery, 
and hanged many men of lesser rank. Of the other rebels some 
were deprived of their English estates altogether, others restored 
to part of them after paying crushing fines. This second feudal 
rebellion was only a distraction to William from his war with his 
brother Robert, which continued intermittently all through the 
earlier years of his reign. It was raging from 1088 to 1091, and 
again from 1093 to 1096, when Robert tired of the losing game, 
pawned his duchy to his brother and went off on the First 
Crusade. Down to this moment William’s position had been 
somewhat precarious ; with the Norman war generally on hand, 
feudal rebellion always imminent, and Scottish invasions occa¬ 
sionally to be repelled, he had no easy life. But he fought 
through his troubles, conquered Cumberland from the Scots 
(1092), in dealing with his domestic enemies used cunning where 
force failed, and generally got his will in the end. His rule was 
expensive, and he made himself hated by every class of his sub¬ 
jects, bwonage, clergy and people alike, by his ingenious and 
oppressive taxation. His chosen instrument, a clerical lawyer 
named Ranulf Flambard {q.v.), whom he presently made bishop 
of Durham, was shameless in his methods of twisting feudal 
or national law to the detriment of the taxpayer. William sup¬ 
ported him in every device, however unjust, with a cynical frank¬ 
ness which was the distinguishii^ trait of his character ; for he 
loved to display openly all the vices and meannesses which most 
men t^e care to disguise. In dealing with the baronage Ranulf 
and his master extorted excessive and arbitrary “ reliefs ” when¬ 
ever land passed in succession to heirs. When the church was 
a landholder their conduct was even more unwarrantable; every 
clerk installed in a new jneferment was forced to pay a large 
sum down—which in that age was considered a clear case of 
simony by all conscientious men. But in addition the king kept 


all wealthy posts, such as bishoprics and abbacies, vacant for 
years at a time and appropriated the revenue meanwhile. 

This polky, when pursued with regard to the archbishopric 
of Canterbury, brought on Rufus the most troublesome of his 
quarrels. When the wise primate Lanfranc, his ^ 
father’s friend, died m 1089, he made no appointment "** 
till 1093, extracting meanwhile great plunder from the see. In a 
moment of sickness, when his conscience was for a space troub¬ 
ling him or his will was weak, he nominated the saintly Anselm 
{qx,) to the archbbhopric. When enthroned the new primate 
refused to make the enormous gift which the king expected from 
every recipient of preferment. Soon after he begaft to press for 
leave to hold a national synod, and when it was denied him, spoke 
out boldly on the personal vices as weE as the immoral policy 
of the king. From this time WUliam and Anselm became open 
enemies. They fought first upon the question of acknowle(%ing 
Urban II. as pope—^for the king, taking advantage of the fact 
that there was an antipope in existence, refused to allow that 
there was any certain and legitimate head of the Western church 
at the moment. Then, after WiUiam had reluctantly yielded 
on this point, the far more important question of lay investitures 
cropped up. The council of Clermont (Nov. 1095) had just 
issued its famous decree to the efiect that bishops must be chosen 
by free election, and not invested with their spiritual insignia 
or enfeoffed with their estates by the hands of a secular prince. 
Anselm felt himself obliged to accept this decision, and refused 
to accept his own pallium from WEliam when Urban sent it 
across the sea by the hands of a legate. The king replied by 
harrying him on charges of having failed in his feudal obligation 
to provide weU-cquipped knights for a Welsh expedition, and 
imposed ruinous fines on him. It was even said that his life was 
threatened, and he fled to Rome in 1097, not to return tiU his 
adversaty was dead. There was much to be said for the theory 
of the king as to the relations between church and state ; he was 
indeed only carrying on in a harsh form his father’s old policy. 
But the fact that he was a tyrant and an evil-liver, whfle Anselm 
was a saint, so much influenced public opinion that William was 
universally regarded as in the wrong, and the sympathy of the 
laity no less than the clergy was with the archbishop. For the 
remaining three years of his life the Red King was considered to 
be in a state of reprobation and at open strife with righteousness. 

Yet so far as secular affairs went WEliam seemed prosperous 
enough. Since his brother had pawned the duchy of Normandy 
to him, so that he reigned at Rouen no less than at London, 
the danger of rebellion was almost removed. His foreign policy 
was successful: he installed a nominee of his own, Edgar, the 
son of Malcolm Canmore, on the throne of Scotland (1097); he 
reconquered Maine, which his brother Robert had lost; he made 
successful war upon King Philip of France. His barons subdued 
much of South Wtdes, though his own expeditions into North 
Wales, which he had designed to conquer and annex, had a less 
fortunate ending. He dreamed, we are told, of attacking Ireland, 
even of crowning himself king at Paris. But on the 2nd of August 
1100 he was suddenly cut off in the midst of his sins. While 
hunting with some of his godless companions in the New Forest, 
he was struck by an arrow, unskilfully shot by one of the party. 
The knight Walter Tyrrell, who was persistently accused of 
being the author of his master’s death, as persistently denied 
his responsibflity for it; and whether the arrow was his or no, 
it was not alleged that malice guided it.. William’s favourites 
had all to lose by his death. 

The king’s death was unexpected : he was only in his fortieth 
year, and men’s minds had not even begun to ponder over the 
question of who would succeed him. The crown of 
England was left vacant for the boldest kinsman to 
snatch at, if he dared. WEliam had two surviving 
brothers, beside several nephews. Robert’s claim seemed 
the more Iflcely to succeed, for not only Was he the elder, 
but England was fuU of barons who desired his accession, and 
had already t^en up arms for him in 1087 or 1095. But he was 
far away—-being at the moment on his return journey from 
Jerusalem—while on thespotwas his brother Henry,an ambitious 
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have jurisdiction over clerks or the property of clerks. It then 
remained necessary to buy the baronage, of which only a few 
membere had as yet committed themselves to his side. It was 
done by grants of lands and privileges, the first instalment of 
a never-ending crop of ruinous cuncessiotis which Stephen 
continued to make from the day of his accession down to the 
day of his death. 

The pretender was crowned at Westminster on the 22nd of 
December 1135—less than a month after his uncle’s death. 
No one yet openly withstood him, but he was well aware that his ' 
position was precarious, and that the claims of Matilda would 
be brought forward ere long by the section of the baronage 
which had not yet got from him all they desired. Meanwhile, 
however, he was encouraged to persevere by the fact that his 
brother Theobald had withdrawn his claim to the duchy of 
Normandy, and retired in his favour. For a space he was to be 
duke as well as king; but this meant merely that he would 
have two wars, not one, in hand cre long. Matilda’s adherents 
were already in the field in Normandy; in England their rising 
was only delayed for a few months. 

Stephen, though he had shown some enterprise and capacity 
in his successful snatch at the crown, was a man far below his 
three predecessors on the throne in the matter of perseverance 
and foresight. He was a good fighter, a liberal giver, and a 
faithful friend, but he lucked wisdom, caution and the power 
to organize. Starting his career as a perjurer, it is curious that 
he was singularly slow to suspect perjury in others; he was the 
most systematically betrayed of all English kings, because he 
was the least suspicious, and the most ready to buy off and to 
forgive rebels. His troubles began in 1136, when sporadic re¬ 
bellions, raised in the name of Matilda, began to appear; they 
grew steadily wor.se, though Stephen showed no lack of energy, 
posting about his realm with a band of mercenary knights 
whenever trouble broke out. But in 1138 the crisis came ; the 
baronage had tried the capacity of their new masiter and found 
him wanting. The outbreak was now widespread and systematic 
—caused not by the turbulence of a few wild spirits, 
but by the deliberate conspiracy of all who saw their 
advantage in anarchy. Matilda had a few genuine partbans, 
such as her half-brother Robert, earl of Gloucester, the 
illegitimate son of Henry I., but the large majority of those 
who took arms in her name were ready to sell their allegiance 
to either candidate in return for lands, or grants of rank or 
privilege. A long list of doubly and triply forsworn nobles, led 
by Geoffrey de Mandeville, Aubrey de Vere and Ralph of Chester, 
made the balance of war sway alternately from side to side, as 
thejf transferred themselves to the camp of the highest bidder. 
It is hard to trace any meaning in the civil war—-it was not a 
contest between the principle of hereditary succession and the 
principle of elective kingship, as might be supposed. It was 
rather, if some explanation must be found for it, a strife between 
the kingly power and feudal anarchy. Unfortunately for 
England the kingly power was in the hands of an incapable 
holder, and feudd anarchy found a plausible mask by adopting 
the disguise of loyalty to the rightful heiress. 

The civil war was not Stephen’s only trouble ; foreign invasion 
was added. David I., king of Scotland, was the uncle of Matilda, 
and used her wrongs as the plea for thrice invading northern 
England, which he ravaged with great cruelty. His most for- 
mmble raid was checked by the Yorkshire shire levies, at the 
battle of the Standard (Aug. 22, 1138). Yet in the followmg 
year he had to be bought off by the grant of all Northumberland 
(save Newcastle and Bamborough) to his son Earl Henry. Car¬ 
lisle and Cumberland were already in his hands. Some years 
later the Scottish prince also got possession of the great “ Honour 
of Lancaster.” It was not Stephen’s fault that the boundary of 
England did not permanently recede from the Tweed and the 
Solway to the Tyne Md the Ribble. 

But the affairs of the North attracted little attention while 
the civil war was at its heifht in the South. In 1139 Stephen 
had wrought himself fatal damage by quarrelling with die ecclesi¬ 
astical bureaucrats, the kinsmen and allies of Roger of Salisbury, 
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who had been among his earliest adherents. Jealous of their 
power and their arrogance, and doubting their loyalty, he im¬ 
prisoned them and confiscated their lands. This threw the 
whole church party on to the side of Matilda; even Henry, 
bishop of Wmdiester, the king’s own brother, disowned him and 
passed over to the other side. Moreover, the whole machinery 
of local government in the realm fell out of gear, when the 
experienced ministers who were wont to control it were removed 
from power. 

Matilda had landed in England in the winter of 1139-1140; 
for a year her partisans made steady progress against the king, 
and on the 2nd of February 1141 Stephen was defeated and taken 
prisoner at the battle of Lincoln. All England, save the county 
of Kent and a few isolated castles elsewhere, submitted to 
Matilda. She was hailed as a sovereign by a great assembly at 
Winchester, over which Stephen’s own brother Bishop Henry 
presided (April 7, 1141) and entered London in triumph in 
June. It IS doubtful whether she would have obtained complete 
possession of the realm if she had played her cards well, for there 
were too many powerful personages who were interested in the 
perpetuation of the civil war. But she certainly did her best 
to ruin her own chances by showing an unwisie arrogance, and 
a determination to resume at once all the powers that her father 
had possessed. When she annulled all the royal acts of the last 
six years, declared charters forfeited and lands confiscated, and 
began to raise heavy and arbitrary taxes, she made the partisans 
of Stephen de.sperate, and estranged many of her own supporters. 
A sudden rising of the citizens drove her out of London, while 
she was making preparations for her coronation. The party 
of the imprisoned king rallied under the wise guidance of his 
wife Matilda of Boulogne and his brother Henry, and many other 
of the late deserters adhered to it. Their army drove the lately 
triumphant party out of Winchester, and captured its military 
chief, Robert, earl of Gloucester. So much was his loss felt that 
his sister exchanged him a few months later for King Stephen. 

After this the war went on interminably, without complete 
advantage to either side, Stephen for the most part dominating 
the eastern and Matilda the western shires. It was the zenith 
of the power of the baronial anarchists, who moved from camp 
to camp with shamelc.ss rapidity, wresting from one or other of the 
two rival sovereigns some royal castle, or some dangerous grant 
of financial or judicial rights, at each change of allegiance. The 
kingdom was in the desperate state described in the last melan¬ 
choly pages of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, when life and property 
were nowhere safe from the objectless ferocity of feudal tyrants 
—^when “ every shire was full of castles and every castle filled 
with devils and evil men,” and the people murmured that 
“ Christ and his saints slept.” 

Such was England’s fate till 1153, when Matilda had retired 
from the strife in favour of her son, Henry of Anjou, and Stephen 
was grown an old man, and had just lost his heir, Eustace, to 
whom he had desired to pass on the crown. Both parties were 
exhausted, both were sick of the incessant treachery of their 
more unscrupulous barons, and at last they came to the compro¬ 
mise of Wallingford (October 1153), by which it was agreed that 
Stephen should reign for the remainder of his life, but that on 
his death tlie crown should pass to Henry . Both sides promised 
to lay down their arms, to dismiss their mercenaries, and to 
acquiesce in the destruction of unlicensed ca.stles, of which it is 
said, with no very great exaggeration, that there were at the 
moment over 1000 in the realm. Henry then returned to Nor¬ 
mandy, of which his mother had been in possession since 1145, 
while Stephen turned his small remaining strength to the weary 
task of endeavouring to restore the foundations of law and order. 
But he had accomplished little when he died in October 1154. 
The task of reconstruction was to be left to Henry of Anjou : his 
predecessor was only remembered as an example of the evil that 
may be done by a weak man who has been reckless enough to 
seize a throne which he is incapable of defending. England has 
had many worse kings, but never one who wrought her more 
harm. If his successor had been like him, feudal anarchy might 
have become as permanent in England as m Poland. 
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Fortunately the young king to whom Stephen’s battered 
crown now fell was energetic and capable, if somewhat self- 
willed and hasty. He was inferior in caution and 
Hmryn. gelf-control to his grandfather Henry I., though he 
resembled liim in his love of strong |nd systematic govern¬ 
ance. From the point of view of his English subjects hb 
main achievement was that he restored in almost every detail 
the well-organized bureaucracy which his ancestor had created, 
and with it the law and order that had disappeared during 
Stephen’s unhappy reign. But there was this essential difference 
between the position of the two Henries, that the elder aspired 
to be no more than king of England and duke of Normandy, 
while the younger strove all his life for an imperial position in 
western Europe. Such an ambition was almost forced upon 
him by the consequences of his descent and his marriage. Besides 
his grandfather’s Anglo-Norman inheritance, he had received from 
his father Geoffrey the counties of Anjou and Touraine, and 
the predominance in the valley of the Lower Loire. But it was 
his marriage to Eleanor of Aquitaine, two years before his ac¬ 
cession to the English throne, which gave him the right to dream 
of greatness such as his Norman forbears had never enjoyed. 
This lady, the divorced wife of Louis VII. of France, brought to 
her second husband the whole of the lands from Poitou to the 
Pyrenees, the accumulated gains of many warlike a.ncestors. In 
wealth and fighting strength the duchy of Aquitaine was a full 
third of France. Added to Anjou and Normandjr it made a 
realm far more important than England. Hence it came that 
Henry’s ambitions and interests were continental more than 
English. Unlike his grandfather he dwelt for the greater part 
of his time beyond seas. It must be remembered, too, that 
his youth had been spent abroad, and that England only came 
to him when he was already a grown man. The concerns of his 
Island realm were a matter of high importance to him, but only 
formed a part of his cares. Essentially he was an Angevin, 
neither a Norman nor an Englishman, and his primary ambition 
was to make the house of Anjou supreme in France. Nor did this 
seem impossible ; he owned a far broader and wealthier domain 
beyond the Channel than did hb nominal suzerain King 
Louis VII., and—what was of more importance—^he far excelled 
that prince both in vigour and in capacity. 

On succeeding to the English crown, however, he came over 
at once to take possession of the realm, and abode there for over 
a vear, displaying the most restless energy in setting to rights the 
governance of the realm. He expelled ^1 Stephen’s mercenaries, 
took back into his hands the royal lands and castles which his 
predecessor had granted away, and destroyed hundreds of the 
“ adulterine ” castles which the barons and knights had built 
without leave during the years of the anarchy. Hardly a single 
magnate dared to oppose him—Bridgnorth, now a castle of the 
Mortimers, was the only place which he had to take by force. His 
next care was to restore the bureaucracy by which Henry I. had 
been wont to govern. He handed over the exchequer to Nigel, 
bishop of Ely, the nephew of the old justiciar Roger of Salisbury, 
and the heir of his traditions. His chancellor was a young clerk, 
Thomas Becket, who was recommended to him by archbishop 
Theobald as the most capable official in the rea.lm. A short 
experience of his work convinced the king that his merits had 
not been exaggerated. He proved a zealous and capable minister, 
and such a strong exponent of the claims of the crown that no 
one could have foreseen the later developments by which he was 
to become their greatest enemy. 

The machine of government was beginning to work in a satis¬ 
factory fashion, and the realm was already settling dowm into 
order, when Henry, was called abroad by a rebellion raised in 
Anjou by his brother Geoffrey—^the first of the innumerable 
dynastic troubles abroad which continued throughout his reign to 
distract his attention from his duties as an English king. He 
did not return for fifteen months ; but when he did reappear it 
was to complete the work which he had begun in ii5S» lo extort 
from the greater barons the last of the royal fortresses which 
still remained in their hands, and to restore the northern boun¬ 
daries of the realm. Malcolm IV„ the young king of Scotland, 
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was compelled to give up the earldona of Nortihumberiand and 
Cumberland, which his father Henry had received firom Stephen. 
He received instead only the earldom of Huntingdon, too far 
from the border to be a dangerous possession, to which he had 
a hereditary right as descending from Earl Waltheof. _He did 
homage to the king of England, and actually followed him with 
a great retinue on his next continental expedition. In the same 
year (1157) Henry made an expedition into North Wales, and 
forced its prince Owen to become his vassal, not without some 
fighting, in wWch the English army received several sharp checks 
at the commencement of the campaign. 

Yet once more Henry’s stay on the English side of the Channel 
was but for a year. In 1158 he again departed to plunge into 
schemes of continental conquest. This time it was an attempt 
to annex the great county of Toulouse, and so to carry the 
borders of Aquitaine to the Mediterrane^, which distracted 
him. Naturally Louis of France was unwilling to see his great 
vassal striding all across his realm, and did what he could to 
hinder him. Into the endless skirmishes and negotiations which 
followed the raising of the question of Toulouse it would be fruit¬ 
less to enter. Henry did not achieve his purpose, indeed he 
seems to have failed to use his strength to its best advantage, 
and allowed himself to be bought off by a futile marriage treaty 
by which his eldest son was to marry the French king’s daughter 
(1160). This was to be but the first of many disappointments 
in this direction; there was apparently some fatal scruple, both 
in Henry’s own mind and in that of his continental subjects, as 
to pressing their suzerain too hard. But it must also be remem¬ 
bered tliat a feudal army was an inefficient weapon for long 
wars, and that the mercenaries, by whom alone it could be 
replaced, were both expensive and untrustworthy. Henry 
developed as far as he was able the system of “ scutage ” {q.v.) 
which his grandfather had apparently invented ; by this the 
vassal compounded for his forty days’ personal service by purring 
money, with v/hich the king could hire professional soldiers. 
But even with this help he could never keep a large enough army 
together. 

Meanwhile England, though somewhat heavily taxed, wag 
at least enjoying quiet and strong governance. There is every 
sign that Henry’s early years were a time of returning 
prosperity. But there was also much friction between 
the crown and its subjects. The more turbulent part sttmii. 
of the baronage, looking back to the boisterous times 
of Stephen with regret, was reserving itself for a favourable 
opportunity. The danger of feudal rebellion was not yet past, 
as was to be shown ten years later. The towns did not find 
Henry an easy master. He took away frbm London some of the 
exceptional privileges which his grandfather had granted, such 
as the free election of sheriffs of Middlesex, a.nd the right of 
farming the shire at a fixed rent. He asserted his power to raise 
“ tallages ”—^arbitrary taxation—^from the citizens on occasion. 
Yet he left the foundations of municipal liberty untouched, 
and he was fairly liberal in granting charters which contained 
moderate privileges to smaller towns. His most difficult task, 
however, was to come to a settlement with the Church. The 
lavish grants of Stephen had made an end of the old authority 
which the Conqueror and Henry 1 . had exercised over th« 
clergy. Tlieir successor was well aware of the fact, and was 
resolved to put back the clock, so far as it was in his power. It 
was not, however, on the old problems of free election, of lay 
investiture, that his quarrel with the clerical body teoke out, 
but on the comparatively new question of the conflicting claims 
of ecclesiastical and secular courts. The separate tribunals of 
the church, whose erection William 1 . had favoured, had been 
developing in power ever since, and had begun to encroach on the 
sphere of the courts of the state. This was more thmi ever the 
case since Stephen had formally granted them jurisdiction over 
all suits concerning clerics and clerical property. During the 
first few years of his reign Henry had already been in collision 
with the ecclesiastical authorities over several such cases; he 
had ch^ed at seeing two clerks accused of murder and black¬ 
mailing claimed by and acquitted in the church courts ; and 
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omt of all at the frequency of unlicensed appeals to Rome—a 
flagrant breach of one of the three rules laid down by William 
the Conqueror. Being comparatively at leisure alter the paci¬ 
fication with France, he resolved to turn his whole attention 
to the arrangement of a new modus vivendi with the church. 
As a preliminary move he appointed his able chancellor Thomas 
Becket to the archbishopric of Canterbury, which fell vacant in 
n62. This was the greatest mistake of his reif^. 
“ * ‘ Beckct was one of those men who, without being 
either hypocrites or ccmsciously ambitious, live only to magnify 
their office. While chancellor he was the must zealous servant 
of the crown, and had seemed rather secular than clerical in his 
habits and his outlook on life. But no .sooner had he been 
promoted to the archbishopric than he put away his former 
manners, became the most formal and austere of men, and set 
himself to be the cham{»on of the church party in all its claims, 
reasonable or unreasonable, against the state. The king’s 
astonishment was even greater than his indignation when he 
saw the late chancellor setting himself to oppose him in all 
thin^. Their first quarrel was about a proposed change in some 
details of taxation, which seems to have had no specially ecclesi¬ 
astical bearing at all. But Becket vehemently opposed it, and 
got so much support when the great council met at Woodstock 
that Henry withdrew his schemes. This was only a preliminary 
skirmish; the main buttle opened in the following year, when 
tlie king, quite aware that he must for the future look on Thomas 
as his enemy, brought forward the famous CottsHlutions of 
Clarendon, of which the main purport was to assert the juris¬ 
diction of the state over clerical offenders by a rather complicated 
procedure, while other clauses provided that appeals to Rome 
must not be made without the king's leave, that suits about land 
or the presentation to benefices, in which clerics were concerned, 
should be tried before the royal courts, and that bishops should 
not quit the realm unless they had obtained permission to do 
so from Uie king (see Clarenoon, Constitutions or). Some¬ 
what to the king's surprise, Becket yielded for a moment to his 
pressure, and declared his assent to the constitutions. But he 
had no sooner left the court than he proclaimed that he had 
grievously sinned in giving way, suspended himself from his 
archiepiscopal functions, and wrote to the pope to beg for pardon 
and absolution. He then made a clandestine attempt to escape 
from the realm, but was detected on the seashore and forced 
to return. 

Incensed with Becket for his repudiation of his original sub¬ 
mission, Henry proceeded to open a campaign of lawsuits against 
him, in order to force him to plead in secular courts. He also 
took the very mean step of declaring that he should call him to 
account for dl the moneys that had passed through his hands 
when he was chancellor, though Becket liad been given a quit¬ 
tance for them when he resigned the office more than two years 
before. The business came up at the council of Northampton 
(October 1164), when the archbishop was tried for refusing to 
recc^^nize the jurisdiction of the king's courts, and declared 
to have forfeit^ his movable goods. The sentence was passed 
by the lay members of the Curia Regis alone, the bishops having 
been forbidden to sit, and threatened with excommunication 
if they did so, by the accused primate. When Becket was visited 
by the justiciar who came to rehearse the judgment, he started 
to his feet, refused to listen to a word, declared his repudiation 
of all lay courts and left tite hall. I'hat same night he made a 
second attempt to escape from England and this time succeeded 
in getting off to Flanders. From thence he fled to the court of 
the pope, where he received less support than he had expected. 
Alexaiider II I. privately approved of aU that he had done, and 
reganled him as the champion of the Church, but he did not wish to 
quarrel with King Henry. He had lately been driven from Rome 
by the emperor Frederii L, who had installed an antipope in his 
place, and had been forced to retire to France. If he sided with 
BecketandthundeKdagainst his persecutor,therewas small doubt 
^t the king dt England fgohld adhere to the schism. Accord¬ 
ingly he endeavoured to temporize and to avoid a rupture, to the 
oi^ishop’s great disgust. But since he also declared the Consti- 
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tutions of Clarendon uncanonical and invalid, Hemy was equally 
offended, and opened negotiations with the emperor and the anti¬ 
pope. This conduct forced Alexander’s hand, and he gave 
Becket leave to excommunicate his enemies. The exile, who 
had token refuge in a F,rench abbey, placed the justiciar and six 
other of the kii^s chief councillors under the ban of the Church, 
and intimated that he should add Henry himself to the list 
unless he showed speedy signs of repentance (April 1166). 

Thus the quarrel had come to a head. Church and State were 
at open war. Henry soon found that Becket’s threats had more 
effect than he liked. Many of the English clergy were naturally 
on the side of the primate in a dispute which touched their 
loyalty to the Church and their class feeling. Several bishops 
declared to the king that, since his ministers had been duly ex¬ 
communicated, they did not see how they could avoid regarding 
them as men placed outside the pale of Christendom. Fortun¬ 
ately the pope interfered for a moment to lighten the friction ; 
being threatened with a new invasion by the emperor Frederick, 
he suspended the sentences and sent legates to patch up a peace. 
They failed, for neither the king nor the archbishop would give 
w'ay. At this jurmture Henry was desirous of getting his eldest 
son and namesake crowned as his colleague, the best mode that 
he could devise for avoiding the dangers of a disputed succession 
at his death. He induced the archbishop of York, assisted by 
the bishops of London and Salisbury, to perform the ceremony. 
This was a clear invasion of the ancient rights of the primate, 
and Becket took it more to heart than any other of his grievances. 

Yet the next move in the struggle was a hollow reconciliation 
between the combatants—a most inexplicable act on both sides. 
The king offered to allow Becket to return from exile, and to 
restore him to his possessions, without exacting from him any 
promise of submission, or even a pledge that he would not reopen 
the dispute on his return. Apparently he had made a wrong 
interpretation of the primate’s mental attitude, and thought 
him desirous of a truce, if not ready for a compromise. He had 
wholly misjudged the situation ; Beckct made neither promises 
nor threats, but three weeks after he reached Canterbury publicly 
excommunicated the bishops of London and Salisbury for the 
part that they had taken in the coronation of the young king, and 
suspended from their functions the other prelates who had been 
present at the ceremony. He then proceeded to excommunicate 
a number of his minor lay enemies. 

The news was carried overseas to Henry, who was then in 
Normandy. It roused one of the fits of wild rage to which he 
was not unfrequently liable ; he burst out into ejacu- , 

lations of wrath, and cursed “ the cowardly idle scr- muraer, 
vants who suffered their master to be made the 
laughing-stock of a low-born priest.” Among those who stood 
about liim were four knights, some of whom had pensonal 
grudges against Becket, and all of whom were reckless ruffians, 
who were eager to win their master’s favour by fair means or 
foul. They crossed the Channel with astonishing speed ; two 
days after the king’s outburst they stood before Becket at 
Canterbury and tlu-eatened him with death unless he should 
remove the excommunications and submit to his master. The 
archbishop answered with words as scornful as their own, and 
took his way to the minster to attend vespers. The knights went 
out to seek their weapons, and when armed followed him into 
the north transept, where they fell upon him and brutally slew 
him with many sword-strokes (December 29, 1170). Thomas 
had been given time to fly, and his followers had endeavoured 
to persuade him to do so. It seems that he deliberately courted 
martyrdom, anxious apparently that his death should deal the 
king the bitterest blow that it was in his power to inflict (sec 
Becket). 

Nothing could have put Henry in such an evil plight; the 
whole world held him responsible for the murder, and he was 
forced to buy pardon for it by surrendering 
of the advantages over the Chureh which he had 
hoped to gain by enforcing the Constitutions of Clarendon. 
Ksiiecially the immunity of clerical offenders from the juris¬ 
diction of lay courts had to be conceded ; for the rest of the 
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middle ages the clerk guilty of theft or assault, riot or murder, 
could pl^ his orders, and escape from the harsh justice of the 
king’s officers to the milder penalties of the bishop's tribunal. 
“ &nefit of clergy ” becwne an intolerable anomaly, all the more 
so because the privilege was extended in practice not only to all 
persons actually in minor orders, but to all who claimed them ; 
any criminal who could read had a fair chance of being reckoned 
a clerk. Another concession which Henry was forced to make 
was that the appeals to Rome of litigants in ecclesiastical suits 
should be freely permitted, provided that they made an oath 
that they were not contemplating any wrong to the English 
crown or the English church, a sufficiently easy condition. Such 
appeals became, and remained, innumerable and vexatious. 
Pope Alexander also extorted from the kir^ a pledge that he 
would relinquish any customs prejudicial to the rights of the 
Church which had been introduced since his accession. To 
the pope this meant that the Constitutions of Clarendon were 
disavowed ; to the king, who maintained that they were in the 
main a mere restatement of the customs of William I., it bore 
no such general interpretation. The points were fought out in 
detail, and not settled for many years. Practically it became 
the rule to regard suits regarding land, or presentatimis to bene¬ 
fices, as pertaining to the king’s court, while those regarding 
probate, marriage and divorce fell to the ecclesiastical tribunal. 
The question of election to bishoprics and abbacies went bock 
to the stage which it had reached in the time of Henry 1 .; the 
choice was made in canonical form, by the cliapters or the 
monasteries, but the king’s recommendation was a primary 
factor in that choice. When the electors disregarded it, as was 
sometimes the case, there was friction ; a weak king was some¬ 
times overruled ; a strong one generally got his way in the end. 

Becket’s death, then, gave a qualified triumph to the church 
party, and he was rightly regarded as the successful cliompion of 
his caste. Hence they held his death in grateful remembrance ; 
the pope canonized him in 1173, and more churches were dedi¬ 
cated to him during the next two centuries than to any other 
English saint In the ryes of most men his martyrdom had put 
the king so much in the wrong tliat the obstinacy and provo¬ 
cative conduct which had brought it about passed out of memory. 
His life of ostentatious austerity, and the courage with whicli 
he met his death, had caused dl his faults to be forgotten. 
Henry himself felt so much the invidious position in which he 
was placed that even after making his submission to the pope’s 
legates at A\Tanches in 1172, he thought it necessary to do 
penance before Becket’s tomb in 1174, on which occasion he 
allowed himself to be publicly scourged by the monks of Canter¬ 
bury, who inflicted on him three cuts apiece. 

Between the outbreak of the king’s quarrel with Becket at 
the council of Woodstock and the compromise of Avranches 
no less than ten years had elapsed—the best years of Henry’s 
manhood. During this period his struggle with the Church had 
been but one of his distractions. His policy of imperial aggran¬ 
disement had been in progress. In 1163 he had completed the 
conquest of South Wales; the marcher lords were now in 
possession of the greater part of the land ; the surviving Welsh 
princes did homage for the rest. In 1166 Henry got practical 
possession of the duchy of Brittany, the only remaining large 
district of western France wliich was not already in his hands. 
Conan, the last prince of the old Breton house, recognized him 
as his lord, and gave the hand of lus heiress Constance to Geoffrey, 
the king’s third son. When the count died in 1171 Henry did 
not transfer the administration of the land to the young pair, 
who were still but children, but retained it for himself, and clung 
to it jealously long after his son came of age. Intermittent wars 
with France during these years were of sm^l importance; Henry 
never pushed his suzerain to extremity. But the Angevin 
dominions were extended in a new direction, where no English 
king had yet made his power felt. 

distressful island of Ireland was at this moment enjoying 
the anardiy which had reigned therein since the dawn of history. 
Its state had grown even more unhappy than before since 
the Danish invasions of the loth century, which had not 
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welded the native kingdoms into unity by pressure from without 
—as had been the case in England—but had simply complicated 
affairs, by setting up two or three alien principahties 
on the coastline. As in England, the vikii^ had 
destroyed much of the old civilization ; but they had 
neither succeeded in occupying the whole count^ nor had they 
been absorbed by the natives. The state of the island was much 
like that of England in the days of the Heptarchy; occasionally 
a “ High King ” succeeded in forcing his rivals into a precarious 
submission ; more usually there was not even a pretence of a 
central authority in the Island, and the annals of objectless 
tribal wars formed its sole history. King Hemy’s eyes had 
been fixed on the faction-ridden land since the first years of his 
reign. As early as 1155 he had asked and obtained the approval 
of Pope Adrian IV., the only Englishnmn who ever sat upon the 
papal throne, for a scheme for the conquest of Ireland. The 
Holy See had always regarded with distaste the existence in the 
West of a nation who repudiated the Roman obedience, and 
lived in schismatical independence, under local ecclesiastical 
customs which dated back to the 5th century, and had never 
been brought into line with those of the rest of Christendom. 
Hence it was natural to sanction an invasion which might bring 
the Irish within the fold. But Henry made no endeavour for 
many years to utilize the papal grant of Ireland, which seems 
to have been made under the preposterous “ Donation of Con¬ 
stantine,” the forged document wliich gave the bishop of Rome 
authority over all islands. It was conveniently forgotten that 
Ireland had never been in the Roman empire, and so had not even 
lieen Constantine’s to give away. 

Not till 1168, thirteen years after the agreement with Pope 
Adrian, did the interference of the English king in Ireland 
actually begin. Even then he did not take tlie comiuest in hand 
himself, but merely sanctioned a private adventure of some of 
his subjects. Dermot MacMorrough, king of Leinster, an unquiet 
Irish prince who for good reasons had been expelled by his 
neighbours, came to Henry’s court in Normandy, proffering his 
allegiance in return for restoration to his lost dominions. The 
quarrel with Becket, and the French war, were both distracting 
the English king at the moment. He could not spare attention 
for the matter, but gave Dermot leave to enlist auxiliaries among 
the turbulent barons of the South Welsh Marches. The Irish 
exile enlisted first the services of Maurice Fitzgerald and Robert 
Fitzstephen, two half-brothers, both noted %hting men, and 
afterwards those of Richard dc Clare, earl of Pembroke, an 
ambitious and impecunious magnate of broken fortunes. The 
two barons were promised lands, the earl a greater bribe—the 
hand of Dermot’s only daughter Eva add the inheritance of the 
kingdom of Leinster. Fitzgerald and Fitzstephen crossed to 
Ireland in 1169 witli a mere handful of followers. But they 
achieved victories of an almost incredible completeness over 
Dermot’s enemies. The undisciplined hordes of the king of 
Ossory and the Danes of Wexford could not stand before the 
Anglo-Norman tactics—the charge of the knights and the arrow- 
flight of the archers, skilfully combined by the adventurous in¬ 
vaders. Dermot was triumphant, and sent for more auxiliaries, 
aspiring to evict Roderic O’Connor of Connaught from the 
precarious throne of High King of Ireland. In 1170 the earl of 
Pembroke came over with a larger force, celebrated his marriage 
with Dermut’s daughter, and commenc^ a series of conquests. 
He took Waterford and Dublin from the Danes, and scattered 
the hosts of the native princes. Early in the next spring Dermot 
died, and Earl Richard, in virtue of his marriage, claimed the 
kingship of Leinster. He held his own, despite the assaults of 
a great army gathered by Roderic the High King, and of a viking 
fleet which came to help the conquered jarls of Waterford and 
Dublin. At this moment King Henry thought it necessary to 
interfere j if he let more time slip away, Eael Richard would 
become a powerful king and forj;et his English allegiance. 
Accordingly, with a large army at his back, he landed at Water¬ 
ford in 1171 and marched on Dublin. Richard did him homage 
for Leinster, engaging to hold it as a palatine earldom, and not 
to claim the name or rights of a king. The other adventureis 
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omt of all at the frequency of unlicensed appeals to Rome—a 
flagrant breach of one of the three rules laid down by William 
the Conqueror. Being comparatively at leisure alter the paci¬ 
fication with France, he resolved to turn his whole attention 
to the arrangement of a new modus vivendi with the church. 
As a preliminary move he appointed his able chancellor Thomas 
Becket to the archbishopric of Canterbury, which fell vacant in 
n62. This was the greatest mistake of his reif^. 
“ * ‘ Beckct was one of those men who, without being 
either hypocrites or ccmsciously ambitious, live only to magnify 
their office. While chancellor he was the must zealous servant 
of the crown, and had seemed rather secular than clerical in his 
habits and his outlook on life. But no .sooner had he been 
promoted to the archbishopric than he put away his former 
manners, became the most formal and austere of men, and set 
himself to be the cham{»on of the church party in all its claims, 
reasonable or unreasonable, against the state. The king’s 
astonishment was even greater than his indignation when he 
saw the late chancellor setting himself to oppose him in all 
thin^. Their first quarrel was about a proposed change in some 
details of taxation, which seems to have had no specially ecclesi¬ 
astical bearing at all. But Becket vehemently opposed it, and 
got so much support when the great council met at Woodstock 
that Henry withdrew his schemes. This was only a preliminary 
skirmish; the main buttle opened in the following year, when 
tlie king, quite aware that he must for the future look on Thomas 
as his enemy, brought forward the famous CottsHlutions of 
Clarendon, of which the main purport was to assert the juris¬ 
diction of the state over clerical offenders by a rather complicated 
procedure, while other clauses provided that appeals to Rome 
must not be made without the king's leave, that suits about land 
or the presentation to benefices, in which clerics were concerned, 
should be tried before the royal courts, and that bishops should 
not quit the realm unless they had obtained permission to do 
so from Uie king (see Clarenoon, Constitutions or). Some¬ 
what to the king's surprise, Becket yielded for a moment to his 
pressure, and declared his assent to the constitutions. But he 
had no sooner left the court than he proclaimed that he had 
grievously sinned in giving way, suspended himself from his 
archiepiscopal functions, and wrote to the pope to beg for pardon 
and absolution. He then made a clandestine attempt to escape 
from the realm, but was detected on the seashore and forced 
to return. 

Incensed with Becket for his repudiation of his original sub¬ 
mission, Henry proceeded to open a campaign of lawsuits against 
him, in order to force him to plead in secular courts. He also 
took the very mean step of declaring that he should call him to 
account for dl the moneys that had passed through his hands 
when he was chancellor, though Becket liad been given a quit¬ 
tance for them when he resigned the office more than two years 
before. The business came up at the council of Northampton 
(October 1164), when the archbishop was tried for refusing to 
recc^^nize the jurisdiction of the king's courts, and declared 
to have forfeit^ his movable goods. The sentence was passed 
by the lay members of the Curia Regis alone, the bishops having 
been forbidden to sit, and threatened with excommunication 
if they did so, by the accused primate. When Becket was visited 
by the justiciar who came to rehearse the judgment, he started 
to his feet, refused to listen to a word, declared his repudiation 
of all lay courts and left tite hall. I'hat same night he made a 
second attempt to escape from England and this time succeeded 
in getting off to Flanders. From thence he fled to the court of 
the pope, where he received less support than he had expected. 
Alexaiider II I. privately approved of aU that he had done, and 
reganled him as the champion of the Church, but he did not wish to 
quarrel with King Henry. He had lately been driven from Rome 
by the emperor Frederii L, who had installed an antipope in his 
place, and had been forced to retire to France. If he sided with 
BecketandthundeKdagainst his persecutor,therewas small doubt 
^t the king dt England fgohld adhere to the schism. Accord¬ 
ingly he endeavoured to temporize and to avoid a rupture, to the 
oi^ishop’s great disgust. But since he also declared the Consti- 
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tutions of Clarendon uncanonical and invalid, Hemy was equally 
offended, and opened negotiations with the emperor and the anti¬ 
pope. This conduct forced Alexander’s hand, and he gave 
Becket leave to excommunicate his enemies. The exile, who 
had token refuge in a F,rench abbey, placed the justiciar and six 
other of the kii^s chief councillors under the ban of the Church, 
and intimated that he should add Henry himself to the list 
unless he showed speedy signs of repentance (April 1166). 

Thus the quarrel had come to a head. Church and State were 
at open war. Henry soon found that Becket’s threats had more 
effect than he liked. Many of the English clergy were naturally 
on the side of the primate in a dispute which touched their 
loyalty to the Church and their class feeling. Several bishops 
declared to the king that, since his ministers had been duly ex¬ 
communicated, they did not see how they could avoid regarding 
them as men placed outside the pale of Christendom. Fortun¬ 
ately the pope interfered for a moment to lighten the friction ; 
being threatened with a new invasion by the emperor Frederick, 
he suspended the sentences and sent legates to patch up a peace. 
They failed, for neither the king nor the archbishop would give 
w'ay. At this jurmture Henry was desirous of getting his eldest 
son and namesake crowned as his colleague, the best mode that 
he could devise for avoiding the dangers of a disputed succession 
at his death. He induced the archbishop of York, assisted by 
the bishops of London and Salisbury, to perform the ceremony. 
This was a clear invasion of the ancient rights of the primate, 
and Becket took it more to heart than any other of his grievances. 

Yet the next move in the struggle was a hollow reconciliation 
between the combatants—a most inexplicable act on both sides. 
The king offered to allow Becket to return from exile, and to 
restore him to his possessions, without exacting from him any 
promise of submission, or even a pledge that he would not reopen 
the dispute on his return. Apparently he had made a wrong 
interpretation of the primate’s mental attitude, and thought 
him desirous of a truce, if not ready for a compromise. He had 
wholly misjudged the situation ; Beckct made neither promises 
nor threats, but three weeks after he reached Canterbury publicly 
excommunicated the bishops of London and Salisbury for the 
part that they had taken in the coronation of the young king, and 
suspended from their functions the other prelates who had been 
present at the ceremony. He then proceeded to excommunicate 
a number of his minor lay enemies. 

The news was carried overseas to Henry, who was then in 
Normandy. It roused one of the fits of wild rage to which he 
was not unfrequently liable ; he burst out into ejacu- , 

lations of wrath, and cursed “ the cowardly idle scr- muraer, 
vants who suffered their master to be made the 
laughing-stock of a low-born priest.” Among those who stood 
about liim were four knights, some of whom had pensonal 
grudges against Becket, and all of whom were reckless ruffians, 
who were eager to win their master’s favour by fair means or 
foul. They crossed the Channel with astonishing speed ; two 
days after the king’s outburst they stood before Becket at 
Canterbury and tlu-eatened him with death unless he should 
remove the excommunications and submit to his master. The 
archbishop answered with words as scornful as their own, and 
took his way to the minster to attend vespers. The knights went 
out to seek their weapons, and when armed followed him into 
the north transept, where they fell upon him and brutally slew 
him with many sword-strokes (December 29, 1170). Thomas 
had been given time to fly, and his followers had endeavoured 
to persuade him to do so. It seems that he deliberately courted 
martyrdom, anxious apparently that his death should deal the 
king the bitterest blow that it was in his power to inflict (sec 
Becket). 

Nothing could have put Henry in such an evil plight; the 
whole world held him responsible for the murder, and he was 
forced to buy pardon for it by surrendering 
of the advantages over the Chureh which he had 
hoped to gain by enforcing the Constitutions of Clarendon. 
Ksiiecially the immunity of clerical offenders from the juris¬ 
diction of lay courts had to be conceded ; for the rest of the 
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years, rebellion in England was not one. For this reason he 
was almost constantly abroad, leaving the administration of the 
one loyal section of his realm to his great justiciar. Hence the 
story of the unnatural war between father and sons has no part 
in English history. It is but necessary to note that the younger 
Henry died in 1183, that Geoffrey perished by accident at a 
tournament in 1186, and that in 1189, when the old king’s 
strength finally gave out, ,it was Richard who was leading ^ 
rebelfion, to which John, the youngest and least worthy of the 
four undutiful sons, was giving secret counteiuince. It was the 
discovery of the treachery of this one child whom he had deemed 
faithful, and loved over well, that broke Henry's heart. “ Let 
things go as they will; I have nothing to care for in the world 
now,” he murmured on his death-bed, and turned his face to the 
wall to breathe his last. 

The death of the younger Henry had made Richard heir to all 
his father’s lands from the Tweed to the Bidassoa save Brittany, 
Klebaril fallen to Arthur, the infant son of the un¬ 

lucky Geoffrey. John, the new king’s only surviv¬ 
ing brother, had been declared “ I.ord of Ireland ” by his 
faHier in 1185, but Henry had been forced to remove him for 
persistent misconduct, and had left him nothing more than a 
titular sovereignty in the newly conquered island. In this 
Richard confirmed him at his accession, and gave him a more 
ta^ible endowment by allowing him to marry Isabella, the 
heiress of the earldom of Gloucester, and by bestowing.on him 
the honour of Lancaster and the shires of Derby, Devon, Corn¬ 
wall and Somerset. The gift was over-liberal and the recipient 
was thankless ; but John was distinctly treated us a va.ssal, not 
granted the position of an independent sovereign. 

Of all the medieval kings of ICngland, Richard I. (known as 
Coeur dc Lion) cared least for his realm on the English side of 
the Channel, and spent least time within it. Though he chanced 
to have been bom in Oxford, he was far more of a foreigner than 
his father ; his soul was that of a south French baron, not thiit 
of an English king. Indeed he looked upon England more as a 
rich area for taxation than as the centre of a possible empire. 
His ambitions were continental; so far as he had a policy at all 
it was Angevin—he would gladly have increased his dominions 
on the side of the upper Loire and Garonne, and was set on keep¬ 
ing in check the young king of France, Philip Augustus, though 
the latter had been his ally during his long struggle with his 
father. Naturally the policy of Richard as a newly crowned 
king was bound to differ from that which he had pursued as a 
rebellious prince. As regards his penonal character he has 
been described, not without truth, as a typical man of his time 
and nothing more. He was at heart a chivalrous adventurer 
delighting in war for war’s sake ; he was not destitute of a con¬ 
science -his undutiful conduct to his father sat heavily on his 
soul when that father was once dead; he had a strong sense of 
knightly honour and a certain magnanimity of soul in times of 
crisis ; but he was harsh, thriftless, often cruel, generally lacking 
in firmness and continuity of purpose, always careless of his 
subjects’ welfare when it interfered with hi pleasure or his 
ambitions of the moment. If he liad stayed long in England 
he would have made himself hated ; but he was nearly always 
absent; it was only as a reckless and spasmodic extorter of 
taxation, not as a personal tyrant, that he was known on the 
English side of the Channel. 

At the opening of his reign Richard had one all-engrossing 
desire; he was set on going forth to the Crusade for the recovery 
of Jerusalem which had been proclaimed m 1187, 
CrDMtf*. chivalrous instincts, partly as a penance 

for his misconduct to his father. He visited England 
in 1189 only in order to be crowned, and to raise as much money 
for the expedition as he could procure. He obtained enormous 
sums, by the most unwise and iniquitous expedients, mainly 
by selling to any buyer that he could find valuable pieces of 
crown property, high offices and dangerous rights and privileges. 
The king of ^tland bought for 15,000 marks a release from 
the homage to the English crown wmeh had been imposed upon 
him by Henry II. ’Tte chancellorship, one of the two chief 
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offices in the realm, was sold to William Longchamp, bishop of 
Ely, for £3000, though he was well known as a tactless, arrogant 
and incapable person. The earldom of Northumberland, with 
palatine rights, was bought by Hugh Puiset, bishop of Durham. 
Couiitless other instances of unwise bargains could be quoted. 
Having raised every peimy that he could procure by legal or illegal 
means, Richard crossed the Channel, and embarked at Marseilles 
with a great army on the 7th of August 1190. The only security 
which he had for the safety of his dominions in his absence was 
that his most dangerous neighbour, the king of France, was also 
setting out on the Crusade, and that Iris brother John, whose 
shifty and treacherous character gave sure promise of trouble, 
enjoyed a well-merited unpopularity both in England and in tlie 
contmental dominions of the crown. 

Richard’s crusading exploits have no connexion with the 
history of England. He showed himself a good knight and a 
capable general—the capture of Acre and the victory of Arsuf 
were highly to his credit as a soldier. But he quarrelled with all 
the other princes of the Crusade, and showed himself as lacking 
in tact and diplomatic ability as he was full of military capacity. 
The king of France departed in wrath, to raise trouble at home; 
the army gradually melted away, the prospect of recovering 
Jerusalem disappeared, and fmaUy Richard must be reckoned 
fortunate in that he obtained from Sultan Saladin a peace, by 
which the coastland of Palestine was preserved for the Christians, 
while the Holy City and the inland was sacrificed (Sept. 2,1192). 
While returning to his dominions by the way of the Adriatic, the 
king was shipwrecked, and found himself obliged to enter the 
dominions of Leopold, duke of Austria, a prince whom he had 
offended at Acre during the Crusade. Though he disguised 
himself, he was detected by his old enemy and imprisoned. The 
duke then sold him to the emperor Henry VI., who found pre¬ 
texts for forcing him to buy his freedom by the promise of a 
ransom of 150,000 marks. It was not till February 1194 that 
he got loose, after paying a considerable instalment of this vast 
sum. The main bulk of it, as was to be expected, was never 
made over; indeed it could not have been raised, as Richard 
was well aware. But, once free, he had no scruple in cheating 
the imperial brigand of his blackmail. 

For five years Richard was away from bis dominions as a 
crusader or a captive. Tliere was plenty of trouble during his 
absence, but less than might have been expected. , 

The strong governance set up by Henry II. proved fXaebny. 
competent to maintain itself, even when Richard’s 
ministers were tactless and his brother treacherous. A genera¬ 
tion before it is certain that England wopld have been convulsed 
by a great feudal rising when such an opportunity was granted 
to the barons. Nothing of the kind happened between 1190 and 
1194. The chancellor William Longcliamp made himself odious 
by his vanity and autocratic behaviour, and was overthrown 
in 1191 by a general rising, which was headed by Prince John, 
and approved by Walter, archbishop of Rouen, whom Richard 
had sent to England with a commission to assume the justiciar- 
ship if William should prove impossible as an administrator. 
Ixmgchamp fled to the continent, and John then hoped to seize 
on supreme power, even perhaps to grasp the crown. But he 
was bitterly disappointed to find that he could gather few sup¬ 
porters ; the justiciar and the bureaucrats of the Curia Regis 
would give him no assistance ; they worked on honestly in the 
name of the absent king. Among the baronage hardly a man 
would commit himself to treason. In vain John lured fore^ 
mercenaries, garrisoned his castles, and leagued himself with 
the king of Fiance when the latter returned from the Crusade. 
It was only the news of his brother’s captivity in Austria which 
gave the intriguing prince a transient hope of success. Boldly 
assertmg that Richard would never be seen alive again he went 
to France, and did homage to King Philip for Normandy and 
Aquitaine, as if they were already his own. Then he crossed to 
England with a band of mercenaries, and seized Windsor and 
WsJlingford castles. But no one rose to aid him, and his garrisons 
were soon being besieged by loyal levies, headed by the justiciar 
and by Hubert Walter, the newly elected archbishopof Canterbury. 
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At the same time King Philip’s invasion of Nonnandy was j 
repulsed by the barons (rf the duchy. Richard’s faithful minis¬ 
ters, despite of all their distractions, succeeded in raising the 
first inst^ment of his ransom by grinding taxation—a fourth 
part of the revenue of ail lay persons, a tithe from ecclesiastical 
land, was raised, and in addition much church plate was seized, 
though the ofScials wlw exacted it were themselves prelates. 
John and Philip wrote to the emperor to beg him to detain his 
captive at all costs, but Henr)’ VI. pocketed the ransom money 
and set Richard free. He reached England in March 1194, just 
in time to receive the surrender of the mt two castles which were 
holding out in his treacherous brother’s name. With astonish¬ 
ing, ai^ indeed misplaced, magnanimity, Richard pardoned his 
brother, when lie made a grovelling submission, and restored him 
to his lordship of Ireland and to a great part of his English lands. 

The king abode for no more tlmn three months in England ; 
he got himself reciowned at Winchester, apparently to wipe 
out the stain of his German captivity and of an enforced homage 
which the emperor had extorted from him. Then he raised a 
heavy tax from his already impoverished subjects, sold a number 
of offeial posts and departed to France—never to return, though 
he had still five years to live. He left behind Archbishop Hubert 
Walter as justiciar, a faithful if a somewhat high-handed minister. 

Richard's one ruling passion was now to punish Philip of 
France for his unfriendly conduct during his absence. He 
plunged into a war with this clever and shifty prince, which 
lasted—with certain short breaks of truces and treaties—till 
his death. He wasted his considerable military talents in a 
series of skirmishes and sieges which had no great results, and 
after spending countless trea.sures and harrjdng many regions, 
perished ob-scurely by a wound from a cross-bow-bolt, received 
while beleaguering Ch&lus, a castle of a rebellious lord of Aqui¬ 
taine, the viscount of Limoges (April 6,1199). 

During these years of petty strife England was only reminded 
at intervals of her king’s existence by his intermittent demands 
BBgtttb which his ministers did their best to satisfy. 

aonttHu- The machine of government continued to work without 
tiamiif his supervision. It has been observed that, from one 
v»/opm»nr. England’s worst kings have been her 

best; that is to say, a sovereign like Richard, who per¬ 
sistently neglected his duties, was unconsciously the foster 
father of constitutional libert)'. For his ministers, bureaucrats 
of an orderly frame of mind, devised for their own convenience 
rules and customs which became permanent, and could be cited 
against those later kings who interfered more actively in the 
details of domestic governance. We may trace back some small 
beginnings of a constitution to the time of Henry II.—himself 
an absentee though not on the scale of his son. But the ten years 
of Richard's reign were much more fruitful in the growth of 
institutions which were destined to curb the power of the crown. 
His justiciars, and especially Hubert Walter, were responsible 
for several innovations which were to have far-spreading results. 
The most important was an extension of the use of juries into 
the province of taxation. When the government employs com¬ 
mittees chosen by the taxpayers to estimate and assess the 
details of taxation, it will find it hard to go back to arbitrary 
exactions. Such a practice had been first seen when Henry II., 
in his last year, allowed the celebrated “ Saladin Tithe ” for 
the service of the crusade to be assessed by local jurors. In 
Richard’s reign the practice became regular. In especial when 
England was measured out anew for the great carucage of 1197 
—a tax on every ploughland which replaced the rough calculation 
of Domesday Book—^knifdits elected by the shires shared in all 
the calculations then made for the new impost. Another consti¬ 
tutional advance was that which substituted “ coroners,” 
knights chosen by the county court, for the king’s old factotum 
the sheriff in the duty of holding the “ pleas of the crown,” i.e. 
in making the preliminary investigations into such ofiences as 
riot, murder or mjury to the king’s rights or property. The 
sheriff’s natural impulse .wts to indict every man from wbom 
money could be got; Hie new coroners were influenced by other 
motives than finam^ rapacity, and so were muck more likely 
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to deal equitably with accusations. The towns also profited 
in no small degree from Richard’s absence and impecuniosity. 
One of the most important charters to London, that whi^ 
granted the city the right of constituting itself a “ commune ” 
and choosing itself a mayor, goes back to October irgi, the 
troubled month of Longchamp’s expulsion from England. It 
was given by Prince John and the ministers, who were then 
supporting him against the arrogant chancellor, to secure the 
a&crence of London. Richard on hri return seems to have 
allowed it to stand. Lincoln was also given the right of electing 
its own magistrates in 1194, and many smaller places owe grants 
of more or less of municipal privilege to Hubert Walter acting 
in the name of the absent king. The English nation began to 
have some conception of a rtyime of fixed custom, in which its 
rights depended on some other source than the sovereign’s 
personal caprice. The times, it may be remembered, were not 
unprosperous. There had been no serious civil war since the 
baronial rising of 1173. Prince John’s turbulence had only 
affected the neighbourhood of a few royal ca-stles. Despite of 
the frequent and heavy demands for money for the king’s service, 
wealth Seems to have been increasing, and prosperity to have 
been widespread. Strong and regular governance had on the 
whole prevailed ever since Henry 11 . triumphed over baronial 
anarchy. 

III. The Struccie for Constitutionai. Liberty (1199-1337) 

^chard’s queen, Bercngaria of Navarre, had home him no 
children. At the moment of his premature death his nearest 
kinsmen were his worthless brother John, and tlie boy 
Arthur of Brittany, the heir of Geoffrey, the third son 
of Henry II. On his death-bed the king had designated 
Jolm os his successor, holding apparently that a bad ruler who 
was at least a grown man was preferable to a child. John’s claim 
prevailed both in Nonnandy and in England, though in each, 
as we are told, there were those who considered it a doubtful 
point whether an elder brother’s son had not a better right than 
a younger brother. But the mmisters recognized John, and the 
baronage and nation acquiesced, though with little enthusiasm. 
In the lands farther south, however, matters went otherwise. 
The dowager duchess Constance of Brittany raised her son’s 
claim, and sent an army into Anjou, and idl down the Loire 
many of the nobles adhered to his cause. The king of France 
announced that he should support them, and allowed Arthur to 
do hint homage for Anjou, Maine and Touraine. There would 
have been trouble in Aquitaine also, if the aged Queen Eleanor 
had not asserted her own primary and indefeasible right to her 
ancestral duchy, and then declared that she transferred it to her 
liest loved son John. Most of her subjects accepted her decision, 
and Arthur’s faction made no head in this quarter. 

It seemed for a space as if the new king would succeed in re¬ 
taining the whole of his brother’s inheritance, for King Philip 
vcr>' meanly allowed himself to be bought off by the cession 
of llie county of Evreux, and, when his troops were withdrawn, 
the Angevin rebels were beaten down, and the duchess of Brittany 
had to ask for peace for her son. But it had not long been 
granted, when John proceeded to throw away his advantage 
by acts of reckless impolicy. Though cunning, he was destitute 
alike of foresight and of self-control; he could never discern the 
way in which his conduct would be judged by other men, because 
he lacked even the rudiments of a conscience. Ere he had been 
many months on the throne he divorced his wife, Isabella of 
Gloucester, alleging that thcii marriage had been illegal because 
they were within the prohibited degrees. This act offended the 
English barons, but in choosing a new queen John gave much 
greater offence abroad; he carried off Isabella of Angoulfimc 
from her affianced husband, Hugh of Lusignan, the son of the 
count of la Marche, his greatest vassal in northern Aquitaine, 
and married her despite the precontract. This seems to have 
been an amorous freak, not the icsult of wy deep-laid policy. 
Roused by the insult the Lusignans took arms, and a great part 
of the barons of Poitou joined them. They appealed for aid to 
Philip of France, who lodged it opportune to intervene once 
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years, rebellion in England was not one. For this reason he 
was almost constantly abroad, leaving the administration of the 
one loyal section of his realm to his great justiciar. Hence the 
story of the unnatural war between father and sons has no part 
in English history. It is but necessary to note that the younger 
Henry died in 1183, that Geoffrey perished by accident at a 
tournament in 1186, and that in 1189, when the old king’s 
strength finally gave out, ,it was Richard who was leading ^ 
rebelfion, to which John, the youngest and least worthy of the 
four undutiful sons, was giving secret counteiuince. It was the 
discovery of the treachery of this one child whom he had deemed 
faithful, and loved over well, that broke Henry's heart. “ Let 
things go as they will; I have nothing to care for in the world 
now,” he murmured on his death-bed, and turned his face to the 
wall to breathe his last. 

The death of the younger Henry had made Richard heir to all 
his father’s lands from the Tweed to the Bidassoa save Brittany, 
Klebaril fallen to Arthur, the infant son of the un¬ 

lucky Geoffrey. John, the new king’s only surviv¬ 
ing brother, had been declared “ I.ord of Ireland ” by his 
faHier in 1185, but Henry had been forced to remove him for 
persistent misconduct, and had left him nothing more than a 
titular sovereignty in the newly conquered island. In this 
Richard confirmed him at his accession, and gave him a more 
ta^ible endowment by allowing him to marry Isabella, the 
heiress of the earldom of Gloucester, and by bestowing.on him 
the honour of Lancaster and the shires of Derby, Devon, Corn¬ 
wall and Somerset. The gift was over-liberal and the recipient 
was thankless ; but John was distinctly treated us a va.ssal, not 
granted the position of an independent sovereign. 

Of all the medieval kings of ICngland, Richard I. (known as 
Coeur dc Lion) cared least for his realm on the English side of 
the Channel, and spent least time within it. Though he chanced 
to have been bom in Oxford, he was far more of a foreigner than 
his father ; his soul was that of a south French baron, not thiit 
of an English king. Indeed he looked upon England more as a 
rich area for taxation than as the centre of a possible empire. 
His ambitions were continental; so far as he had a policy at all 
it was Angevin—he would gladly have increased his dominions 
on the side of the upper Loire and Garonne, and was set on keep¬ 
ing in check the young king of France, Philip Augustus, though 
the latter had been his ally during his long struggle with his 
father. Naturally the policy of Richard as a newly crowned 
king was bound to differ from that which he had pursued as a 
rebellious prince. As regards his penonal character he has 
been described, not without truth, as a typical man of his time 
and nothing more. He was at heart a chivalrous adventurer 
delighting in war for war’s sake ; he was not destitute of a con¬ 
science -his undutiful conduct to his father sat heavily on his 
soul when that father was once dead; he had a strong sense of 
knightly honour and a certain magnanimity of soul in times of 
crisis ; but he was harsh, thriftless, often cruel, generally lacking 
in firmness and continuity of purpose, always careless of his 
subjects’ welfare when it interfered with hi pleasure or his 
ambitions of the moment. If he liad stayed long in England 
he would have made himself hated ; but he was nearly always 
absent; it was only as a reckless and spasmodic extorter of 
taxation, not as a personal tyrant, that he was known on the 
English side of the Channel. 

At the opening of his reign Richard had one all-engrossing 
desire; he was set on going forth to the Crusade for the recovery 
of Jerusalem which had been proclaimed m 1187, 
CrDMtf*. chivalrous instincts, partly as a penance 

for his misconduct to his father. He visited England 
in 1189 only in order to be crowned, and to raise as much money 
for the expedition as he could procure. He obtained enormous 
sums, by the most unwise and iniquitous expedients, mainly 
by selling to any buyer that he could find valuable pieces of 
crown property, high offices and dangerous rights and privileges. 
The king of ^tland bought for 15,000 marks a release from 
the homage to the English crown wmeh had been imposed upon 
him by Henry II. ’Tte chancellorship, one of the two chief 
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offices in the realm, was sold to William Longchamp, bishop of 
Ely, for £3000, though he was well known as a tactless, arrogant 
and incapable person. The earldom of Northumberland, with 
palatine rights, was bought by Hugh Puiset, bishop of Durham. 
Couiitless other instances of unwise bargains could be quoted. 
Having raised every peimy that he could procure by legal or illegal 
means, Richard crossed the Channel, and embarked at Marseilles 
with a great army on the 7th of August 1190. The only security 
which he had for the safety of his dominions in his absence was 
that his most dangerous neighbour, the king of France, was also 
setting out on the Crusade, and that Iris brother John, whose 
shifty and treacherous character gave sure promise of trouble, 
enjoyed a well-merited unpopularity both in England and in tlie 
contmental dominions of the crown. 

Richard’s crusading exploits have no connexion with the 
history of England. He showed himself a good knight and a 
capable general—the capture of Acre and the victory of Arsuf 
were highly to his credit as a soldier. But he quarrelled with all 
the other princes of the Crusade, and showed himself as lacking 
in tact and diplomatic ability as he was full of military capacity. 
The king of France departed in wrath, to raise trouble at home; 
the army gradually melted away, the prospect of recovering 
Jerusalem disappeared, and fmaUy Richard must be reckoned 
fortunate in that he obtained from Sultan Saladin a peace, by 
which the coastland of Palestine was preserved for the Christians, 
while the Holy City and the inland was sacrificed (Sept. 2,1192). 
While returning to his dominions by the way of the Adriatic, the 
king was shipwrecked, and found himself obliged to enter the 
dominions of Leopold, duke of Austria, a prince whom he had 
offended at Acre during the Crusade. Though he disguised 
himself, he was detected by his old enemy and imprisoned. The 
duke then sold him to the emperor Henry VI., who found pre¬ 
texts for forcing him to buy his freedom by the promise of a 
ransom of 150,000 marks. It was not till February 1194 that 
he got loose, after paying a considerable instalment of this vast 
sum. The main bulk of it, as was to be expected, was never 
made over; indeed it could not have been raised, as Richard 
was well aware. But, once free, he had no scruple in cheating 
the imperial brigand of his blackmail. 

For five years Richard was away from bis dominions as a 
crusader or a captive. Tliere was plenty of trouble during his 
absence, but less than might have been expected. , 

The strong governance set up by Henry II. proved fXaebny. 
competent to maintain itself, even when Richard’s 
ministers were tactless and his brother treacherous. A genera¬ 
tion before it is certain that England wopld have been convulsed 
by a great feudal rising when such an opportunity was granted 
to the barons. Nothing of the kind happened between 1190 and 
1194. The chancellor William Longcliamp made himself odious 
by his vanity and autocratic behaviour, and was overthrown 
in 1191 by a general rising, which was headed by Prince John, 
and approved by Walter, archbishop of Rouen, whom Richard 
had sent to England with a commission to assume the justiciar- 
ship if William should prove impossible as an administrator. 
Ixmgchamp fled to the continent, and John then hoped to seize 
on supreme power, even perhaps to grasp the crown. But he 
was bitterly disappointed to find that he could gather few sup¬ 
porters ; the justiciar and the bureaucrats of the Curia Regis 
would give him no assistance ; they worked on honestly in the 
name of the absent king. Among the baronage hardly a man 
would commit himself to treason. In vain John lured fore^ 
mercenaries, garrisoned his castles, and leagued himself with 
the king of Fiance when the latter returned from the Crusade. 
It was only the news of his brother’s captivity in Austria which 
gave the intriguing prince a transient hope of success. Boldly 
assertmg that Richard would never be seen alive again he went 
to France, and did homage to King Philip for Normandy and 
Aquitaine, as if they were already his own. Then he crossed to 
England with a band of mercenaries, and seized Windsor and 
WsJlingford castles. But no one rose to aid him, and his garrisons 
were soon being besieged by loyal levies, headed by the justiciar 
and by Hubert Walter, the newly elected archbishopof Canterbury. 
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and extreme unction only were continued, lest souls should 
be lost; and marriages were permitted but not inside the walls 
of churches. Foreseeing the wrath of the king against all who 
obeyed the mandate from Rome, the laiger number of the bishops 
and many others of the higher clergy fled overseas to escape the 
storm. Those who were bold enough to remain behind had much 
to endure. John, openly rejoicing at the plunder that lay before 
him, declared the temporalities of all who had accepted the inter¬ 
dict, whether they had exiled themselves or no, to be confiscated. 
His treasury was soon so well filled that he could dispense with 
ordinary taxation. He also outlawed the whole body of the 
save the timid remnant who promised to disregard the 
papal commands. 

Nothing proves more conclusively the strength of the Angevin 
monarchy, and the decreasing power of feudalism, than that an 
unpopular king like John could maintain his strife 
otjSia*M and suppress the discontents of his 

ni/c. subjects, for nearly five years before the inevitable 
explosion came. Probably his long immunity was 
due in the main to the capacity of his strong-handed justiciar 
Geoffrey Fitz-Peter; the king hated him bitterly, but generally 
took his advice. The crash only came when Geoffrey died in 
1213; his ungrateful master only expressed joy. “ Now by God’s 
feet am 1 for the first time king of England,” he exclaimed, when 
the news reached him. He proceeded to fill the vacancy with a 
mere Poitevin adventurer, Peter des Roches, whom he had made 
bishop of Winchester some time before. Indeed John’s few 
trusted confidants were nearly all foreigners, such men as the 
mercenary captains Gerard of Athies and Engelhart of Cigogne, 
whom he made sheriffs and castellans to the discontent of all 
Englishmen. He spent all his money in maintaining bands of 
hired Brabanfons and rouliers, by whose aid he for some time 
succeeded in terrorizing the countryside. There were a few 
preliminary outbreaks of rebellion, which were suppressed with 
vigour and punished with horrible cruelty. John starred to 
death the wife and son of William de IJraose, the first baron 
who took arms against him, and hanged in a row twenty-eight 
young boys, hostages for the fidelity of their fathers, Welsh 
princes v.'ho had dabbled in treason. Such acts provoked rage 
as well as fear, yet the measure of John’s iniquities was not full 
till 1212. Indeed for some time his persistent prosperity pro¬ 
voked the indignant surprise of those who believed him to be 
under a curse. If his renewed war with Philip of France was 
generally unsuccessful, yet at home he held his own. The most 
astounding instance of his success is that in 1210 he found leisure 
for a, hasty expedition to Ireland, where he compelled rebellious 
barons to do homage, and received the submission of more than 
twenty of the local kinglets. It is strange that he came back to 
find England undisturbed behind him. 

His long-deserved humiliation only began in the winter of 
1212-1213, when Innocent III., finding him so utterly callous 
as to the interdict, took the further step of declaring 
deposed horn the throne for contumacy, and 
<a« pop*, handing over the execution of the penalty to the king 
of France. This act provoked a certain amount of 
indignation in England, and in the spring of 1213 the king was 
able to collect a large army on Barham Down to resist the 
threatened French invasion. Yet so many of his subjects were 
discontented that he dared not trust himself to the chances of 
war, and, when the fleet of King Philip was ready to sail, he sur¬ 
prised the world by making a sudden and grovelling submission 
to the pope. Not only did he agree to receive Stephen Langton 
as archbishop, to restore all the exiled clergy to their benefices, 
and to pay them handsome compensation for all their losses 
during the last five years, but he took the strange and ignomini¬ 
ous step of declari^ that he ceded his whole kingdom to the 
pope, to hold as his'vassal. He formally resigned his crown into 
the hands of the legate Cardinal Pandulf, and took it back as 
the pope’s vassal, engaging at the same time to pay a tribute of 
1000 marks a ywr for England and Ireland. This was felt 
to be a humiliating transaction by many of John’s subjects, 
though to others the joy at reconciliation with the Church 
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caused all else to be forgotten. The political effect of the device 
was all that John had desired. His new suzerain took him 
under his protection, and forbade Philip of France to proceed 
with his projected invasion, though ships and men were all ready 
(May 1213). John’s safety, however, was secured in a more 
practical way when his bastard brother, William lingsword, 
earl of Salisbury, made a descent on the port of Damme and 
burnt or sunk a whole squadron of the French transports. 
After this John’s spirits rose, and he talked of crossing the seas 
himself to recover Normandy and Anjou. But he soon found 
that his subjects were not inclined to follow him ; they were 
resigned to the loss of the Angevin heritage, whose union with 
England brought no profit to them, however much it might 
interest their king. The barons expressed their wish for a peace 
with France, and when summoned to produce their feudal con¬ 
tingents pleaded poverty, and raised a rather shallow theory 
to the effect that their services could not be asked for wars 
beyond seas—against which there were conclusive precedents 
in the rei^s of Henry I. and Henry II. But any plea can be 
raised against an unpopular king. John found himself obliged 
to turn back, since hardly a man save his mercenaries had rallied 
to his standard at Portsmouth. In great anger and indignation 
he marched off towards the north, with his hired soldiery, swear¬ 
ing to punish the barons who had taken the lead in the “ strike ” 
which had defeated his purpose. But the outbreak of war was 
to be deferred for a space. Archbishop Langton, who on assum¬ 
ing possession of his see had shown at once that he was a patriotic 
English statesman, and not the mere delegate of the pope, 
besought his master to hold back, and, when he refused, 
threatened to renew the excommunication which had so lately 
been removed. The old justiciar Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, now on 
his death-bed, had also refused to pronounce sentence on the 
defaulters. John hesitated, and meanwhile his enemies licgan 
to organize their resistance. 

A great landmark in the constitutional history of England 
was reached when I^angton assembled the leading barons, 
rehearsed to them the charter issued by Henry I. on 
his accession, and pointed out to them the rights 
and liberties therein promised by the crown to the I.JL. 
nation. For the future they agreed to take this docu¬ 
ment as their programme of demands. It was the first of the 
many occasions in English history when the demand for reform 
took the shape of a reference back to old precedents, and now 
(as on<all subsequent occasions) the party which opposed the 
crown read back into the ancient grants which they quoted a 
good deal more than had been actually conceded in them. To 
I^angton and the barons the charter of Henry I. seemed to cover 
all the customs and practices which had grown up under the rule 
of the bureaucracy which had served Henry 11 . and Richard I. 
A correct historical perspective could hardly be expected from 
men whose constitutional knowledge only ran back as far as the 
memory of themselves and their fathers. The Great Charter of 
1215 was a commentary on, rather than a reproduction of, the 
old accession pledges of Henry I. 

Meanwhile John, leaving lus barons to discuss and formulate 
their grievances, pushed on with a great scheme of foreign 
alliances, by which he hoped to crush Philip of France, 
even though the aid of the feudal levies of England 
was denied him. He leagued himself with his nephew pnace. 
the emperor Otto IV. (his sister’s son), and the counts 
of Flanders and Boulogne, with many other princes of the 
Netherlands. Their plan was that John should land in Poitou 
and distract the attention of the French by a raid up the Loire, 
while the emperor and his vassals should secretly mobilize a 
great army in Brabant and make a sudden dash at Paris. The 
scheme was not destitute of practical ability, and if it had been 
duly carried out would have placed France in such a crisis of 
danger as she has seldom known. It was not John’s fault that the 
campaign failed. He sent the earl of Salisbury with some of his 
mercenaries to join the confederates in Flanders, while he sailed 
with the main body of them to La Rochelle, whence he marched 
northward, devastating the land before him. Philip came out 
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to meet him with the whole levy of France (April 1214), and 
Parifi would have been left exposed if Otto and his Netherland 
vassals had struck promptly in. But the emperor was late, and 
. by the time that he was approaching the French frontier Philip 
Augustus had discovered that John's invasion was but a feint, 
executed by an army too weak to do much harm. Leaving a 
small containing force on the Loire in face of the English king, 
Philip hurried to the north with his main army, and on the 27th 
of July 1214 inflicted a crushing defeat on the emperor 
Boav/jMs. Bowines near Lille. This was the 

greatest victory of tlie French medieval monarchy. It 
broke )ip the Anglo-German alliance, and gave the conqueror 
undisturbed possession of all that he had won from the Angevin 
house and his other enemies. 

Indirectly Bouvines was almost os important in the history 
of England as in that of France. John returned to England 
foiled, and in great anger; he resolved to give up the 
C^a! Frendi war, secured a truce with King Philip by 
abandoning his attempt to reconquer his lost lands 
on the Loire, and turned to attack the recalcitrant subjects 
who had refused to join him in his late campaign beyond tire 
riiannel. Matters soon came to a head: on hearing that the 
king was mobilizing his mercenary bands, the barons met at 
Uury St Edmunds, and leagued themselves by an oath to obtain 
trora the. king n confirmation of the charter of Henry 1 . (Novem¬ 
ber 1214). At the New 'Year they sent him a formal ultimatum, 
to which he would not assent, though he opened up futile negotia¬ 
tion with them through the channel of the archbishop, who did 
not take an open part in the rising. At Easter, nothing having 
been yet obtained from the king, an army heade<l by five earls, 
forty barons, and Giles Hraose, bishop of Hereford, mustered at 
Stamford and marched on London. Their captam was Robert 
FitzWalter, whom they had named “ marshd of the army of 
God and Holy Church.” When they reached tlie capital its 
gates were thrown open to them, and the mayor and citizens 
adhered to their cause (May 17). The king, who had tried to 
turn them back by taking the cross and declaring himself a 
crusader, and by making loud appeals for the arbitration of the 
pope, was forced to retire to Windsor. He found that he had 
no supporters save a handful of courtiers and officials and the 
leaders of his mercenary bands ; wherefore in despair he accepted 
the terms forced upon him by the insurgents. On the 15th of 
June 1215 he sealed at Runnymede, close to Windsor, the 
famous Magna Carta, in face of a vast assembly among which 
he Imd hardly a single friend. It is a long document of 63 
clauses, in which Archbishop Langton and a committee of the 
barons had endeavoured to recapitulate all their grievances, 
and to obtain redress for them. Some of the clauses arc un¬ 
important concessions to individuals, or deal with matters of 
trifling importance—such as the celebrated weirs or “ kiddles ” 
on Thames and Medway, or the expubion of the condottieri 
chiefs Gerard d’Athies and Engelhart dc Cigogn6. But many of 
them are matters of primary importance in the constitutional 
history of England. The Great Charter must not, however, be 
overrated as an expression of general constitutional rights; 
to a large extent it is a mere recapitulation of tlie claims of the 
baronage, and gives redress for their feudal grievances in the 
matters of aids, reliefs, wardships, &c., its object being the re¬ 
pression of arbitrary exactions by the king on his tenants-in-chief. 
One section, that which provides against the further encroach¬ 
ments of the king’s courts on the private manorial courts of the 
landownen, might even be regarded as retrograde in character 
from the point of view of administrative efficacy. But it b most 
noteworthy that the barons, while providing for the abolition 
of abuses which affect themselves, show an unselfish and patriotic 
spirit in laying down the rule that all the concessions which the 
kmg makes to them dudl also be extended by themselves to their 
own sub-tenants. The clauses dealing with the general govern¬ 
ance of the realm are also as enlightened as codd be expected 
from the character of the committee whidi drafted the charter. 
There is to be no taxation without the consent of the Great 
Council of the Realm—which u to consbt of all barons, who are 
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to be summoned by individual units, and of all smaller tenants- 
in-chief, who are to be called not by separate letters, but by a 
general notice publbhed by the sheriff. It has been pointed out 
that this provides no representation fur sub-tenants or the rest 
of the nation, so that we are still far from the ideal of a repre¬ 
sentative parliament. John himself liad gone a step farther on 
the road towards that ideal when in 1213 he had summoned four 
” discreet men ” from every shire to a council at Oxford, which 
(as it appears) was never held. But this would seem to have 
been a vain bid for popularity with the middle classes, which 
had no result at the time, and the barons preferred to keep things 
in their own hands, and to abide by ancient precedents. It was 
to be some forty yeans later that the first appearance of elected 
shire representatives at the Great Council took place. In 1215 
the control of the subjects over the crown in the matter of 
taxation is reserved entirely for the tenants-in-chief, great and 
small. 

There is less qualified praise to be bestowed on the clauses of 
Magna Carta which deal with justice. The royal courts are no 
longer to attend the king’s person—a vexatious practice when 
sovereigns were always on the move, and litigants and witnesses 
had to follow them from manor to manor—but are to be fixed 
at Westminster. General rules of indisputable equity arc fixed 
for the conduct of the courts—no man is to be tried or punished 
more tlian once for the same offence ; no one is to be am sted 
and kept in prison without trial; all arrested persons are to be 
sent before the courts witliin a reasonable time, and to be tried 
by a jury of their peers. Fines imposed on unsuccessful liti¬ 
gants arc to be calculated according to the measure of their 
ofience, and are not to be arbitrary' penalties raised or lowered 
at the king's good pleasure according to the sum that he imagined 
that the offender could be induced to pay. No foreigners or other 
persons ignorant of the laws of England arc to be entrusted 
with judicial or administrative offices. 

There is only a single clause dealing with tlie grievances of 
the English Church, although Archbishop Langton had been the 
principal adviser in the drafting of the whole document. This 
clause, “ tliat the English church shall be free,” was, however, 
sufficiently broad to cover all demands. The reason tlurt 
Langton did not descend to details was tliat the king had 
already conceded the right of free canonical election and the 
other claims of the clerical order in a separate charter, so that 
there was no need to discuss them at length. 

The special clauses for the benefit of the city of London were 
undoubtedly inserted as a tribute of gratitude on the part of the 
barons for the readiness which the citizens liud sliown in ad¬ 
hering to their cause. There are othei* sections for the benefit 
of the commons in general, such as that which gives merchants 
full right of leaving or entering tlie realm with their goods on 
payment of the fixed ancient custom dues. But these clauses 
are less numerous than might have been expected—the framers 
of the document were, after all, barons and not burghers. 

The most surprising part of the Great t harler to modem eyes 
is its sixty-first paragraph, that which openly states doubts as to 
the king’s intention to abide by his promise, and appoints a 
committee of twenty-five guardians of the Charter (twenty-four 
barons and the mayor of London), who are to coerce their master, 
by force of arms if necessary, to observe every one of its clauses. 
The twenty-five were to hear and decide upon any claims and 
complaints preferred against the king, and to keep up their 
numbers by co-optation, so that it would seem that the barons 
intended to keep a permanent watch upon the crown. The 
clause seems unnecessarily liarsh and violent in its wording; 
but it must be remembered that j ohn’s character was well known, 
and that it was useless to stand on forms of politeness when 
dealing with him. It seems certain that the drafters of the 
charter were honest in their intentions, and did not purpose to 
set up a feudal oligarchy in the place of a royal autocracy. 
They were only insisting on the maintenance of what they 
believed to be the ancient and laudable customs of the realm. 

That the barons were right to suspect John is sufficiently 
shown by his subsequent conduct. His pretence of keeping his 

IX. 16 a 
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promise lasted less than two months; by Auffust 1215 he was 
already secretly collecting money and hiring more mercenaries. 
He wrote to Rome to beg the pope to annul the charter, 
stating that all hb troubles had come tipon him in consequence 
of his dutiful conduct to the Holy See. He also stated that 
he had taken the cross as a crusader, but could not sail to 
Palestine as long as his subjects were putting him in restraint. 
Innocent III. at once took the hint; m September Archbishop 
Langton was suspended for disobedience to papal commands, 
and the charter was declared uncanonicaJ, null and void. 
The “ troublers of the king and kingdom ” were declared 
excommunicate. 

Langton departed at once to Rome, to endeavour to turn the 
heart of his former patron, a task in which he utterly failed. 
CivUWMr. f’*'® ®i®tgy who had hitherto supported the 

’ baronial cause drew back in dismay at the pope’s 
altitude. Hut the laymen were resolute, and prepared for 
open w'ar, which broke out in October 1215. The kii^, who 
had already gathered in many mercenaries, gained the first 
advantage by capturing Rochester Ca.stlc before, the army 
of the barons was a.s.scmblcd. So formidable did he appear to 
them for the moment that they took the deplorable step of in¬ 
viting the foreign foe to join in the struggle. Declaring John 
deposed because he had broken his oath to oKserve the charter, 
thev offered the crown to I..ouis of France, the son of King 
Philip, because he had married John’s niece Blanche of Castile 
and could assert in her right a claim to the throne. I'his was a 
most unhappy inspiration, and drove into neutrality or even 
into the king’s camp many who had previously inclined to the 
party of reform. But John did his best to disgust his followers 
by adopting the policy of carrying out fierce and purposeless 
raids of devastation all through the countryside, while refusing 
to face his enemies in a pitched battle. He bore himself like a 
captain of banditti rather than a king in his own country. 
Presently, when the French prince came over with a considerable 
army to join the insurgent barons, he retired northward, leaving 
London and the home counties to his rival. In all the south 
country only Dover and Windsor castles held out for him His 
sole success was that he raised the siege of lincoln by driving 
off a detachment of the baronial army which was besieging it. 
OmMo/ after, while marching'from Lynn towards Wis- 

jtttn. " beach, he was surprised by the tide in the fords of the 
Wash and lost part of his army and all his baggage and 
treasure. Next day he fell ill of rage and vexation of spirit, 
contracted a dysenteric ailment, and died a week later at Newark 
(Oct., If), i 2 t 6). It was the best service that he could do his 
kingdom. Owing to the unwise and unpatriotic conduct of the 
barons in summoning over Louis of France to their aid, John 
had become in some sort the representative of national inde¬ 
pendence. Yet he was so frankly impossible as a ruler that, save 
the earls of Pembroke and Qiestcr, all his F.nglish followers had 
left him, and he had no one to b^k him but the papal legate 
Crualo and a band of foreign mercenaries. When once he was 
dead, and his heritage fell to his nine-year-old son Henry III., 
whom none could make responsible for his father’s doings, the 
whole aspect of affairs was changed. 

The aged William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, by far the most 
important and respectable personage who had adhered to John’s 
Hmrtu. Msumed the position of regent. He at once 

offered in the name of the young king pardon and 
oblivion of offences to all the insurgent barons. At the 
same time he reissued the Great Charter, contalining all the 
important concessions which John had made at Runnymede, 
save that which gave the control of taxation to the tenants-m- 
chief. Despite this and certain other snudler omissions, it was 
a document which would satisfy most subjects of the crown, 
if only it were faithfully observed. The youth of the king and 
the g^ reputation of the earl marshal were a suflfcient guaran¬ 
tee that, for some years at any rate, an honest attempt would be 
made to redeem the pledgee Very soon the barons began to 
return to their affegianoe, or at least to slacken in their support 
of Louis, who had given much offence by bis opetily displayed 
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distrust of his partisans and his undisguised preference for his 
French followers. The papal influence was at the same time 
employed in the cause of King Henrjr, and Philip of France was 
forced to abandon open support of bis son, though he naturally 
continued to give him ^crot help and to send him succours of 
men and money. 

The fortune of war, however, did not turn witiiout a battle. 
.At Lincoln, on the 20th of May 1217, the marshal completely 
defeated an Anglo-French army commanded by the 
count of Perche and the earls of Winchester and Here- 
ford. The former was slain, the other two taken 
prisoners, with more than 300 knights and barons. This was the 
death-blow to the cause of I.ouis of France ; when it was followed 
up by Ae defeat in the Dover Straits of a fleet which was bringing 
him reinforcements (Aug. 17), he de5p>aired of success and asked 
for terms. By the treaty of Lambeth (Sept 11,1217) he secured 
an aranesty for all his followers and an indemnity of 10,000 marks 
fw himself. Less than a month later he quitted England ; the 
victorious royalists celebrated his departure by a second reissue 
of the Great Gtorter, which contained some new clauses favour¬ 
able to the baronial interest. 

After the departure of Prince Louis and his foreigners the earl 
marshal had to t^e up much the same task that had fallen to 
Henry 11 . in 1154. Now, as at the death of Stephen, the realm 
was full of “ adulterine castles,” of bands of robbers who had 
cloaked their plundering under the pretence of loyal service to 
the king or the French prince, and of local magnates who had 
usurped the prerogatives of royalty, each in his own district. 
It was .some years before peace and order were restored in the 
redm, and the aged Pembroke died in 1219 before his work was 
completed. After his decease the conduct of the government 
passed into the hands of the justiciar Hubert de Burgh, and the 
papal legate Pandulf, to whom the marshal had specially recom¬ 
mended the young king. Their worst enemies were those who 
dunng the civil war had been their best friends, the mcrcenarj' 
captains and upstart knights whom John had made sheriffs and 
castellans. From 121Q to 1224 de Burgh was constantly occupied 
in evicting the old loyalists from castles which they had seized 
or offices which they had disgraced. In sever^ cases it was 
necesssaiy to roobiliae an army against a recalcitrant magnate. 
The most troublesome of them was Falkes de Breaute, the most 
faraou.s of King John’s foreign emdottieri, whose minions held 
Bedford castle against the justiciar and the whole shire levy of 
eastem£ngland for nearly two months in 1224. The castle was 
taken and eighty men-Bl>arms hanged on its surrender, but J'alkes 
escaped with his life and fled to France. It was not till this severe 
lesson had been inflicted on the faction of disorder that the 
pacification of England could be considered complete 

The fifty-six years’ reign of Henry III. forms one of the periods 
during which the mere chronicle of events may seem tedious 
and trivial, yet the movement of national life and constitutional 
progress was very important. Except during the stirring epoch 
1258-1265 there was little that was dramatic or striking in the 
events of the reign. Yet the England of 1272 was widely different 
from the Englamd of 1216, The futile and thriftless yet busy 
and self-important king was one of those sovereigns who irritate 
their subjects into opposition by injudicious activity. He was 
not a ruffian or a tyrant like his father, and had indeed not a few 
of the domestic virtues. But he was constitutionally incapable 
of keeping a promise or paying a debt. Not being strong- 
htyided or capable, he could never face criticism nor suppress 
discontent by force, as a king of the type of Henry I. or Henry II. 
would have done. He gene^ly gave way when pressed, without 
attempting an appeal to arms; he would then swear an oath to 
oteetye the Great Charter, and be detected in violating it again 
within a few mondis. His greatest fault in the eyesof his subjects 
wag his love of fereigners ; since John had lost Normandy the 
Engluh baronage become as national in spirit as the 
commons. Tbe old An^o-Nonnan houses had forgotten the 
tradition «if their origin, and now formed but a small section of 
the aristocracy; the newer families, sprung from the officials 
of the first two Henriesj had always been English in spirit. 
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Unfortunately for himself the third Henry inherited the con¬ 
tinental cosmopolitanism of his Angevin ancestors, and found 
himself confronted with a nation which was growing ever more 
and more insular in its ideals. He had all the ambitions of his 
grandfather Henry II.; his dreams ;were of shattering the 
newly-formed kingdom of France, the creation of Philip Augustus, 
and of recovering all the lost lands of his forefathers on the Seine 
and Loire. Occasionally his views grew yet wider—he would 
knit up alliances all over Christendom and dominate the West. 
Nothing could have been wilder and more unpractical than the 
scheme on which he set his heart in 1355-1*57, a plan for con¬ 
quering Naples and Sicily for his second son. Moreover it was 
a great hindrance to him that he was a consistent friend and 
supporter of the papacy. He had never forgotten the services 
of the legates Pandulf and Gualo to himself and his father, and 
was always ready to lend his aid to the political schemes of the 
popes, even when it was dillicult to see that any English interests 
were involved in them. His designs, which were always shifting 
from point to point of the continent, did not appeal in the least 
to his subjects, who took little interest in I’oitou or Touraine, 
and none whatever in Italy. After the troubled times which 
had lasted from 1214 to 1224 they desired nothing more than 
peace, quietness and good governance. They had no wish to 
furnish their master with taxation for French wars, or to follow 
his lianner to distant Aquitaine. But most of all did they dislike 
his practice of flooding England with strangers from,beyond 
seas, for whom offices and endowments had to be found. The 
moment that he liad got rid of the honest and capable old 
justiciar Hubert de Burgh, who had pacified the country during 
his minority, and set the machinery of government once more 
in regular order, Henry gave himself over to fostering horde 
after horde of foreign favourites. There was first his Poitevin 
chancellor, Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester, with a numer¬ 
ous band of his relations and dependents. As a sample of the 
Icing's methods it may be mentioned that he once made over 
nineteen of the thirty-live sheriffdoms, within a fortnight, to Peter 
of Rivaux, a nephew of the chancellor. Hes Roches was driven 
from office after two years (1254), and his friends and relatives 
fell with him. But they were only the earliest of the king's alien 
favourites ; ejuite as greedy were the second family of his mother, 
Isabella of Angoulerae, who after King ,Tohn's death had marriecl 
her old betrothed, Hugh of Lusignan. Henry secured great 
English marriages for tliree of them, and made the fourth, 
Aymer, bishop of Winchester. Their kinsmen and dependents 
were equally welcomed. Even more numerous and no less ex¬ 
pensive to the realm were the Provencal and Savoyard relatives 
of Henry's queen, Eleanor of Provence. The king made one of 
her uncles, Boniface of Savoy, arclibishop of Canterbury—it 
was three years before he deigned to come over to take up the 
post, and then he was discovered to be illiterate and unclerical in 
his habits, an unworthy successor for Langton and Edmund of 
Abingdon, the great primates who went before him. Peter of 
Savoy, another uncle, was perhaps the most slmmeless of all 
the beggars for the king’s bounty ; not only was he made earl 
of Richmond, but his debts were repeatedly paid and great sums 
were given him to help his continental adventures. 

King Henry’s personal rule lasted from 123*, the year in 
which he deprived Hubert de Burgh of his justiciarship and 
confiscated most of his lands, down to 1258. It was thriftless, 
arbitrary, and lacking in continuity of policy, yet not tyrannical 
or cruel. If he had been a worse man he would have been put 
under control long before by his irritated subjects. All through 
these twenty-si.\ years he was being opposed and criticised by 
a party which embraced the wisest and most patriotic section 
of the baronage and the hierarchy. It numbered among its 
leaders the good archbbhop, Edmund of Abingdon, and Robert 
Grosseteste, the active and learned bishop of Lincoln; it was 
not infrequently aided by the king’s brother Richard, earl of 
Cornwall, who did not share Henry’s blind admiration for his 
foreign relatives. But it only found its permanent guidmg 
spirit somewhat late in the reign, when Simon de Montfort, 
earl of Leicester, became the habitual mouthpiece of the 
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grievances of the nation. The great earl had, oddly enough, 
commenced his career as one of the king’s foreign favourites. 
He was the grandson of Amicia, countess of Leicester, ^ 
but his father, Simon the Elder, a magnate whose 
French interests were greater than his English, had 
adhered to the cause of Philip Augustus in the days of King John 
and the Leicester estates h^ b^n confiscated. Simon, reared 
as a Frenchman, came over in 1230 to petition for their re¬ 
storation. He not only obtained it, but to Uic great mdignation 
of the English baronage married the king's sister Eleanor m 1238. 
For some time he was in high favour with his brother-in-law, 
and was looked upon by the English as no bettCT than Aymer 
de Valence or Peter of Savoy. But he quarrdled with the fickle 
king, and adhered ere long to the party of opposition. A long 
experience of his character and actions convinced barons and 
commons alike that he was a just and sincere man, a friend of 
good governance, and an honest opponent of arbitrary and un¬ 
constitutional rule. He had become such a Utorough English¬ 
man in his views and prejvrdices, that by j 250 he was esteemed 
the natural exponent of all the wrongs of tlte realm. He was 
austere and religious; many of his closest friends were among the 
more saintly of tlie national clergy. By the end of his life the 
man who h^ started as the king’s unpopular minion was known 
as “ Earl Simon the Righteous,” and had become the respected 
leader of the national opposition to his royal brother-in-law. 

Though Henry’s taxes were vexatious and never-ending, 
though his subservience to the pope and his flighty interference 
in foreign politics were ever irritating the magnates 
and the people, and though outbreaks of turbulence 
were not unknown during his long period of personal 
rule, it would yet be a mistake to regard the central • 

years of the 13th century as an unpro.sperous period for 
England. Indeed it would be more correct to regard the 
period as one of steady national development in wealth, culture 
atid unity. The towns were growing fast, and extending their 
tnunicipal liberties ; the necessities of John and the facile care¬ 
lessness of Henry led to the grant of innumerable charters and 
privileges. As was to be seen again during the first period of the 
reign of Charles L, political irritation is not incompatible either 
witli increasing material prosperity or with great intellectual 
development. The king’s futile activity led to ever more frequent 
gatherings of the Great Council, in which the theory of the 
constitution was gradually hammered out by countless debates 
between the sovereign and his subjects. Every time that Henry 
confirmed the Great Charter, the fact that England was already 
a limited monarchy became more evident. It is curious to find 
that—like his father Jolm—he himself contributed unconsciously 
to advances towards representative government, 

J ohn’s writ of 1213, bidding “ discreet men ” from each tUagi ot 
shire to present themselves at Oxford, found its p»ma- 
parallel in anotherwrit of 1253 which bids four knightly “*"*• 
delegates from each county to appear along wi& tlie tenants- 
in-cliief, for the purpose of discussing the king's needs. When 
county members begin to present themselves along witlt the 
barons at the national assembly, tlie conception of parliament 
is already reached. And indeed we may note that the precise 
word “ parliament ” first appears in the chroniclers and in official 
documents about the middle of Henry's reign. By its end the 
term is universally acknowledged and employed. 

We may discern during these same years a great intellectual 
activity. This was the time of rapid development in the univer¬ 
sities, where not only were the scholastic philosophy 
and systematic theolc^' eagerly studied, but figures 
appear like that of the great Roger Bacon, a scientific 
researcher of the first rank, whose discoveries in optics and 
chemistry caused his contemporaries to suspect him of magical 
arts. His teaching at Oxford in 1350-1257 fell precisely mto 
the years of the worst misgovernance of Henry III. It was the 
same with law, an essentidly i3th-CQituiy study; it was just 
in this age that the conception of law as someth!^ not depend¬ 
ing on the pleasure of the king, nor compiled from mere collected 
ancestral customs, but existing as a logical entity, became 
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generally prevalent. The feeling is thoroughly well expressed 
by the partisan of Montfort who wrote in his jinglinj; Latin 
verse 

“ Dieitur vulgaritcr ‘ ut rex vult lex vadit ’: 

Veritas vult aiiter: uain lex stat, rex cadit." 

Law has become something greater tnaii, and independent of, 
royal caprice. The great lawyers of the day, of whom Uracton 
is the most celebrated name, were spinning theories of its origin 
and development, studying Roman precedents, and turning the 
medley of half-understood Saxon and Norman customs into a 
system. 

Intellectual growth was accompanied by great religious 
activity ; it is no longer merely on the old (luestions of dispute 
between church and slate that men were straining 
Henry III. saw the invasion 
Man. England by the friars, originally the moral re¬ 
formers of their day, who preached the superiority 
of the missionarv Kfe over the merely contemplative life of 
the old religious orders, and came, preaching holy poverty, 
to minister to souls neglected by worldly incumbents and 
political prelates (see Menuicant Movement). 'J’he mendi¬ 
cants, Dominican and Franciscan, took rapid root in England ; 
the number of friaries erected in the reign of Henry III. is 
astounding. For two generations they seem to have absorbed 
into their ranks all the most active and energetic of those who 
felt a clerical vocation. It is most noteworthy that they were 
joined by thinkers such as tlrosseteste, Adam Marsh, Roger 
Bacon, Duns Scotus and William of Ockham. Still more strik¬ 
ing is the fact that the friars threw themselves energetically into 
the cause of political reform, and that several of their leading 
brothers were the close friends and counsellors of Simon de 
Montfort. 

Architecture and art generally were making rapid strides 
during this stirring time. The lofty Early English style had 
now completely superseded the more heavy and 
aaSart!'* sombre Norman, and it was precisely during the years 
of the maladministration of Henrj^ III. that some of 
the most splendid of the English cathedrals, Salisbury (1220 - 
1258) and Wells (:23o-i23g), were built. The king himself, 
when rearing the new Westminster Abl)ey over the grave of 
Edward the Confessor, spent for once some of his money on a 
worthy object. It may be noted that he showed a special rever¬ 
ence for the old English royal saint, and christened his eldest 
son after him; while his second bore the name of Edmund, 
the East Anglian martyr. These were the first occasions on 
which princes of the Angevin house received names that were 
not drawn from the common continental stock, but recalled 
the days before the Conquest. Tlie reappearance of these old 
English names bears witness to the fact that the vernacular 
was reasserting itself. Though French was still the language 
of the court and of law, a new literature was already growing 
up in the native tongue, with such works as Layamon’s linil 
and the Ormulum as its first fruits. Henry III. himself on rare 
occasions used English for a state document. 

All these facts make it sufficiently clear that England was 
irritated rather than crushed by Henry’s irregular taxation and 
thriftless ci^cnditure. The nation was growing and prospering, 
despite of its master's maladministration of its resources. On 
several occasions when he endeavoured to commit parliaments 
to back his bills and endorse his policy, they refused to help him, 
and left him to face his debts as best he might. This was especi¬ 
ally the case with the insane contract which he made with Pope 
Innocent IV. in 1254, when he bound the realm of England to 
find 140,000 marks to equip an army for the conquest of Naples 
and Sicily. Henry lacked the energy to attempt to take by force 
what he could not obtain by persuasion, and preferred to break 
his bargain with the pope rather than to risk the chance of civil 
war at home. 

It was over this Sicilian scheme, the crowning folly of the 
king, that public opinion-aHast grew so hot that the intermittent 
criticism and gromblmg of the baronage and the nation passed 
into vigorous and masterful action. At the “ Mad Parliament,” 
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which met at Oxford, 1258, the barons informed tlieir master 
that his misgovernment had grown so hopeless that thev were 
resolved to put him under constitutional restraints. _ 

They appointed a committee of twenty-four, in which mnteat. 
Simon de Montfort waf the leading spirit, and on- Tba Pro- 
trusted it with the duty, not only of formulating 
lists of grievances, but of seeing that they were re- 
dressed. Henry found that he had practically no .supporters 
save his unpopular foreign relatives and favourites, and yielded 
perforce. To keep him in bounds the celebrated “ Provisions 
of Oxford ” were framed. They provided that he was to do 
nothing without the consent of a permanent council of fifteen 
barons and bishops, and that all his finances were to be controlled 
by another committee of twenty-four persons. All aliens were 
to be expelled from the realm,’and even the king's household 
was to be “ reformed ” by his self-constituted guardians. The 
inevitable oath to observe honestly all the conditions of the 
Great Charter of 1215 was, as usual, extorted from him with 
special formalities. Though Montfort and the barons voiced the 
public discontent, the constitution which they thus imposed 
on the king had nothing popular about it. The royal functions 
of which Henry was stripped were to be exercised by a series of 
baronial committees. The arrangement was too cumbersome, 
for there was nothing which would be called a central exccii- 
tiye; the three bodies (two of twenty-four members eacl;, the 
third of fifteen) were interdependent, and none of them po.s- 
sesiicd efficient control over the others. It was small wonder 
that the constitution established by the Provisions of Oxford 
was found unworkable. They were not even ])opular—the 
small landholders and subtenants discov('rcd that their interests 
had not been sufficiently regarded, and lent themselves to an 
.".gitation against the provisional government, which was got 
up by Edward, the king’s eldest son, who now appeared jiromi- 
nentiy in history for the first time. To conciliate thrm the 
barons allowed the “ Provisions of Westminster ” to be enacted 
in 1259, in which the power of feudal courts was considerably 
restricted, and many classes of suit were transferred to the royal 
tribunals, a suflicient proof that the king’s judges did not share 
in the odium which appertained to their master, and were re¬ 
garded as honest and impartial. 

The limited monarchy established by the Provisions of Oxford 
lasted only three years. Seeing the barons (piarrelling among 
themselves, and Montfort accused of ambition and overweening 
masterfulness by many of his colleagues, the king took heart. 
Copying the example of his father in 1213, he obtained from the 
pope a bull, which declared the new constitution irregular and 
illegal, and absolved him from his oath to abide by it. He then 
began to recall his foreign friends and relatives, and to assemble 
mercenaries. De Montfort answered by raising an army, arrest¬ 
ing prominent aliens, and seizing the lands which the long had 
given them. Henry thereupon, finding his forces too weak to 
face the earl, took refuge in the Tower of London and proposed 
an arbitration. He offered to submit his case to Louis IX., the 
saintly king of Prance, whose virtues were known and respected 
all over Europe, if the baronial party would do the same. An 
appeal to the pope they would have laughed to scorn ; but the 
confidence felt in the probity of the French king was so great 
that Montfort advised his friends to accede to the proposal. 
This was an unwise step. Louis was a saint, but he was also 
an autocratic king, and had no knowledge of the constitutional 
customs of England. Having heard the claims of the king and 
the barons, he issued the mise of Amiens (Jan. 23,1264), so called 
from the city at which he dated it, a document which stated that 
King Henry ought to abide by the terms of Magna Carta, to 
which he had so often given his assent, but that the Provisions 
of Oxford were wholly invalid and derogatory' to the royal 
dignity. “ We ordain,” he wrote, “ that the king shall have full 
power and free jurisdiction over his realm, as in the days before 
the said Provisions.” The pope shortly afterwards confirmed 
the French king’s award. 

Simon de Montfort and his friends were put in an awk¬ 
ward position by this decision, to which they had so unwisely 
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committed themselves. But they did not hesitate to declare that 
they must repudiate the mise. Simon declared that it would be 
a worse perjury to abandon his oath to keep the Provisions of 
Oxford than his oath to abide by the French king’s award. 
He took arms again at the head of the Londoners and his personal 
adherents and allies. ’ But many of the barons stood neutral, 
not seeing how they could refuse to accept the arbitration they 
had courted, while a number not inconsiderable joined the king, 
deciding tlrat I.eicester had passed the limits of reasonable loyalty, 
and that their first duty wa.s to the crown. 

Hence it came to pass that in the campaign of 1264 Simon 
was suppiorted by a minority only of the baronial class, and the 
king’s army was the larger. The fortune of war in- 
fraront’ dined at first in favour of the royalists, who captured 
wart Northampton and Nottingham. But when it came 
’uw't** to open battle, the military skill of the earl sufficed 
■ to compensate for the inferiority of his numbers. At 
l«wes, on the 14th of May, he inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
king’s army. Henry himself, his brother Richard of Cornwall, 
and many hundreds of his chief supporters were taken prisoners. 
Ilis son Prince Edward, who had been victorious on his own flank 
of the battle, and had not been caught in the rout, gave himself 
up next morning, wishing to share hLs father’s fate, and not to 
prolong a civil war which seemed to have become hopeless. 

On the day that followed his victory Leicester extorted from 
the capli.’c king the document called the “mise of .Lewes," 
in which Henry promised to abide by all the terms 
Provisions of Oxford, as well us to uphold the 
aunt. Oreal Charter and the old customs of the realm. 

Montforl was determined to put his master under 
political tutelage for the rest of his life. He summoned a parlia¬ 
ment, in which four knights elected by each shire were present, 
to establish the new constitution. It appointed Simon, with 
his closest allies, the young earl of Oloucestcr and the bishop of 
C.liichester, as electors who were to choose a privy council for 
the king and to fill up all offices of state. The king was to exer¬ 
cise no act of sovereignty save by the consent of the councillors, 
of whom three were to follow hLs person wherever he went. 
This was a far simpler constitution than that framed at Oxford 
in lajS, but it was even more liable to criticism. For if the 
“ Provisions ’’ had established a government by baronial com¬ 
mittees, the parliament of 1264 created one which was a mere 
party administration. For the victorious faction, naturally but 
unwisely, took all power for themselves, and filled every sheriff¬ 
dom, castellany and judicial office with their own firm friends, 
Simon’s care to commit the commons to his cause by summon¬ 
ing them to his parliament did not suffice to disguise the fact 
that the government which he had set up was not representative 
of the whole nation. He him.self was loo much like a dictator ; 
even his own followers complained that he was over-masterful, 
and the most important of them, the young earl of Ciloucestcr, 
was gradually estranged from him by finding his requests often 
refused and his aims crossed by the old earl’s action. The new 
government lasted less than two years, and was slowly losing 
prestige all the time. Its first failure was in the repression of 
the surviving royalists. Isolated castles in several districts held 
out in the king’s name, and the whole March of Wales was never 
properly subdued. When Simon turned the native Welsh prince 
Llewelyn against the marcher barons, he gave great ofience ; 
he was accused of sacrificing Englishmen to a foreign enemy. 
I'he new regime did not give England the peace which it had 
promised ; its enemies maintained that it did not even give the 
good governance of which Simon had made so many promises, 
it certainly appears that some of his followers, and notably his 
three reckless sons, had given good cause for offence by high¬ 
handed and selfish acts. Much indignation was provoked by 
the sight of the king kept continually in ward by his privy 
councillors and treated with systematic neglect; but the treat¬ 
ment of his son was even more resented. Edward, though he 
hod given little cause of offence, and had behaved admirably in 
refusing to continue the civil war, was deprived of his earldom 
of Chester, and put under the same restraint as his father. 


There was no good reason for treating him so harshly, and his 
state was much pitied. 

Montfort attempted to strengthen his position, and to show 
his confidence in the commons, by summoning to his second 
and last parliament, that of 1265, a new element—two citizens 
from each city and two burgesses from esuih borough in the 
realm. It must be confessed that his object was probably not 
to introduce a great constitutional improvement, and to make 
parliament more representative, but rather to compensate for 
tire great gaps upon the baronial benches by showing a multitude 
of lesser adherents, for the towns were his firm supporters. 
The actual proceedings of this particular assembly had no great 
importance. 

Two montlis later Prince Edward escaped from his confine¬ 
ment, and fled to the carl of Gloucester, who now declared him¬ 
self a royalist. They raised an army, which seized the fords of 
the Severn, in order to prevent de Montfort—who was then at 
Hereford with the captive king—from getting back to London 
or the Midlands. The carl, who could only raise a ttifling lorce 
in the Marches, where the barons were all his enemies, failed in 
several attempts to force a passage eastward. But his friends 
raised a considerable host, which marched under his son Simon 
the Younger and the earl of Oxford, to fall on the rear of the 
royalists. Prince Edward now displayed skilful generalship— 
hastily turning Ijuckw.ard he surprised and scattered the army 
of relief at Kenilworth (Aug. i); he was then free to deal with 
the earl, who had at last succeeded in passing the Severn during 
his absence. On the 4lh of August he beset Monlfort’s _ ^ 

little force with five-fold numbers, and absolutely 
exterminated it at Evesluun. Simon fought most 
gallantly, and was left dead on the field along with his eldest son 
Henry, his justiciar Hugh Despeiiscr. and the flower of his party. 
The kill" fell into the hands of his son's followers, and was once 
more f.-ee. 

It might have lieen expected that the victorious party would 
now introduce a policy of reaction and autocratic government. 
But the king was old and broken by his late misfortunes: his 
son tire prince was wise beyond his years, and Gloucester and 
many other of the present supporters of the crown had originally 
Ireen friends of reform, and had not abitndoned their old views. 
They had deserted Montfort because he was autocratic and 
masterful, not because they had altogether disapproved of his 
policy. Hence we (ind Gloucester insisting tliat the remnant 
of the vanquished party should not be subjected to over heavy 
punishment, and even making an armed demonstration, in the 
spring of 1267, to demand the re-enactment of the Provisions 
of Oxfoid. Ultimately the troubles o! the realm were ended 
by the Dictum of Kenilworth (Oct. 31, 1266) and the Statute 
of Marlborough (Nov. 1267). The former allowed nearly all of 
Montfort's faction to obtain amnesty and regain their estates 
on the payment of heavy fines; only Simon’s own Leicester 
estates and those of Ferrers, earl of Derby, were confiscated. 
The latter established a form of constitution in which many, 
if not all, of the innovations of the Provisions of Oxford were 
embodied. The only unsatisfactory part of the pacification was 
that Llewelyn of Wales, who had ravaged the whole March while 
he was Montfort’s ally, was allowed to keep a broad legion (the 
greater part of the modern shire of Denbigh) which he had won 
back from its English holders. His power in a more indirect 
fashion extended itself over much of Mid-Wales. The line of 
the March was distinctly moved backward by the treaty of 1267, 

King Henry survived his restoration to nominal, if not to 
actual, authority for seven years. He was now too feeble to 
indulge in any of his former freaks of foreign policy, 
and allowed the realm to be governed under his son’s nmryiu, 
eye by veteran bureaucrats, who kept to the old cus¬ 
toms of the land. Everything settled down so peacefully that 
when the prince took the cross, and went off to the Crusades in 
1270, no trouble followed, Edward was still absent in Palestine 
when his father died, on the 16th of November 1272. For the 
first time in English history there was no form of election of 
the new king, whose accession was quietly acknowledged by the 
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officials and the nation. It was nearly two years after his 
father’s death that he reached England, yet absolutely no trouble 
had occurred during Ws absence. He had taken advantage of his 
leisurely journey home to pacify the turbulent Gascony, and to 
visit Paris and make a treaty with King Philip 1 IT. by which 
the frontiers of his duchy of Aquitaine were rectified, to some 
slight extent, in his favour. He, of course, did homage for the 
holding, as his father had done before him. 

The reign which began with this unwonted quietness was 
perhaps the most important epoch of all English medieval 
history in the way of the definition and settlement of 
■ the constitution. Edward I. was a remarkable figure, 
by far the ablest of all the kings of the house of Plantagenet. 
He understood the problem that was before him, the construction 
of a working constitution from the old ancestral customs of the 
English monarchy plus the newer ideas that had been embodied 
in the Great ('harterj the Provisions of Oxford, and the scanty 
legislation of Simon de Montfort. Edward loved royal power, 
but he was wise in his generation, and saw that he could best 
secure the loyalty of his subjects by assenting to so many of 
the new constitutional restraints as were compatible with his 
own practical control of the policy of the realm. He was pre¬ 
pared to refer all important matters to his parliament, and (as 
we shall see) he improved the shape of that body by reintroduc¬ 
ing into it the borough members who had appeared for the first 
time in Montfort’s assembly of 1265. He would have liked 
to make parliament, no doubt, a mere meeting for the voting 
of taxation with the smallest possible friction. But he fully 
realized that this dream was impossible, and was wise enough 
to give way, whenever opposition grew too strong and bitter. 
He had not fought through the civil wars of 126,^-66 without 
learning his lesson. There was a point beyond which it was 
unwise to provoke the baronage or the commons, and, unlike 
his flighty and thriftless father, hr knew where that point came. 
The constitutional niuirrels of his reign were ronducted with 
decency and order, because the king knew his owm limitations, 
and because his subjects trusted to his wisdom and moderation 
in times of crisis. Edward indeed was a man worthy of respect, 
if not of affection. His private life was grave and seemly, his 
court did not sin by luxury or extravagance. His chosen 
ministers were wise and experienced officials, whom no man could 
call favourites or accuse of maladministration. Tie was sincerely 
religious, self-restrained and courteous, though occasionally, 
under provocation, he could burst out into a royal rage. He 
was a good master and a firm friend. Moreover, he had a 
genuine regard for the sanctity of a promise, the one thing in 
which his father had been most wanting. It is true that some¬ 
times he kept his oaths or carried out his pledges with the literal 
punctuality of a lawyer, rather than with the chivalrous gener¬ 
osity of a knight. But at any rate he always endeavoured to 
discharge an obligation, even if he sometimes interpreted it by 
the strict letter of the law and not with liberality. A conscien¬ 
tious man according to his lights, he took as his device the motto 
Pactum sertia, “keep troth,” which was afterwards inscribed on 
his tomb, and did his best to live up to it. Naturally he ex¬ 
pected the same accuracy from" other men, and when he did not 
meet it he could be harsh and unrelenting in the punishment 
that he inflicted. To sum up his character it must be added that 
he was a very great soldier. The headlong courage which he 
showed at Lewes, his first battle, was soon tempered by caution, 
and already in 1265 he had shown that he could plan a campaign 
with skill. In his later military career he was the first general 
who showed on a large scale how the national English weapon, 
the bow, could win fights when property combined with the 
charge of the mailed cavalry. He inaugurated the tactics by 
which his grandson and great-grandson were to win epoch- 
making victories abroad. 

Edward’s reign lasted for thirty-five years, and was equally 
important in constitutional development and in imperial policy. 
The first period of it, 1272-1^, may be defined as mainly notable 
for his great series of legislative enactments and his conquest 
of Wales. The second, 1*90-1307, contains his long and ulti- 
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mately unsuccessful attempt to incorporate Scotland into his 
realm, and his quarrels with his parliament. 

The changes made by Edward in constitutional law by his 
great series of statutes commenced very soon after his return to 
his kingdom in 1274. We may trace in all of them the coattttu- 
same purpose of strengthening the power of the crown amU 
by judicious and orderly definition of its privileges. “^'***' 
'rile great enactments start with the First Statute 
of Westminster (1275), a measure directed to the miiui» 
improvement of administrative details, which was amt oha- 
accompanied by a grant to the king of a permanent ">**•'• 
customs-revenue on imports and exports, which soon became 
more valuable to the royal exchequer than the old feudal taxes 
on land. In 1278 followed the Statute of Gloucester, an act 
empowering the king to make inquiry as to the right by which 
old royal estates, or exceptional franchises which infringed on 
the royal prerogative of justice or taxation, had passed into the 
hands of their present owners. 'I'his inquest was made by the 
writ Quo Warranto, by which each landholder was invited to 
show the charter or warrant in which his claims rested. The 
baronagt were angry and suspicious, for many of their customary 
rifdits rested on immemorial and unchartered antiquity, while 
others were usurpations from the weakness of John or Henry III. 
'I'hey showed signs of an intention to make open resistance; 
but to their surprise the king contented himself with making 
complete lists of all franchises then existing, and did no more ; 
this being his method of preventing the growth of any further 
trespasses on his prerogative. 

Edward’s next move was against clerical encroachments. 
In 1279 he compelled Archbishop Peckham to withdraw some 
legislation made in a synod called without the royal 
permission—a breach of one of the three great canons 
of William the Conqueror. Then he took the offensive 
himself, by persuading his parliament to pass the Statute of 
Mortmain (de religiosis). This was an act to prevent the further 
accumulation of landed property in the “ dead hand ” of religious 
persons and communities. The more land the church acquired, 
the less feudal taxation came into the royal exchequer, b'or 
undying corporations paid the king neither “ reliefs ” (death 
duties) nor fees on wardship and marriage, and their property 
would never escheat to the crown for want of an heir. The 
Statute of Mortmain forbade any man to alienate land to the 
church without royal licence. It was very acceptable to the 
baronage, who had suffered, on a smaller scale, the same griev¬ 
ance as the king, for when their subtenants transferred estates 
to the church, they (like their masters) suffered a permanent 
loss of feudal revenue. A distinct check in the hitherto 
steady growth of clerical endowments began from this time, 
though licences in mortmain were by no means impossible to 
obtain. 

The great group of statutes that date from Edward’s earlier 
years ends with the legislative enactments of 1*85, the Second 
Statute of Westminster and the Statute of Winchester, seeoad 
The former contains the clause De Donis Condi- suiuttot 
tionaldbus, a notable landmark in the history of English Wmt- 
law, since it favoured the system of entailing estates, 

Hitherto life-owners of land, holding as subtenants, had pos¬ 
sessed large powers of alienating it, to the detriment of their 
superior lords, who would otherwise have recovered it, when 
their vassals died heirless, as an “ escheat.” This custom was 
primarily harmful to the king—the greatest territorial magnate 
and the one most prone to distribute rewards in land to his 
servants. But it was also prejudicial to all tenants-in-chief. 
By De Donis the tenant for life was prevented from selling his 
estate, which could only pass to his lawful heir ; if he had none, 
it fell back to his feudal superior. Five years later this legis¬ 
lation was supplemented by the statute (^io Emptores, equally 
beneficial to king and barons, which provided that subtenants 
should not be allowed to make over land to other persons, retain¬ 
ing the nominal possession and feudal rights over it, but should 
be compelled to sell it out and out, so that their successor in title 
stood to the overlord exactly as the seller had done. Hitherto 
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they had been wont tio dispose oi the whole or parts of their 
estates whik maintaining their feudal rights over it, so liiat the 
ultimate landlord could not deal directly with the new occupantj 
-whose .reliefs, wardship, &c., fell to the intermediate holder who 
had sold away the land. The main result of this was that, when 
a baron parted with any one of his estates, the acquirer became 
a tenant-in-chief direedy dependent on tire king, instead of being 
left a vassal of the person who had passed over the land to him. 
Subinfeudation came to a complete stop, and whenever great 
family estates broke up the king obtained new tenants-in-ebief. 
The number of persons holding immediately of the crown began 
at once to multiply by leaps and bounds. As the process of the 
partition of lands continued, the fractions grew smaller and 
smaller, and many of the tenants-in-chief were ere long very 
small and unimportant persons. These, of course, would not 
form part of the baronial interest, and could not be dLstinguished 
from any other subjects of the crown. 

The Statute of Winchester, the other great legislative act of 
1285, was mainly concerned with the keeping of the peace of the 
realm. It revised the arming and organization of the 
national militia, the lineal descendent of the old fyrd, 
cb^tr. provided a useful police force for the repression of 
disorder and robbery by the reorganization of watch 
and ward. This was, of course, one more device for strengthen¬ 
ing the power of the crown. 

In the intervals of the legislation which formed the main 
feature of the first half of his reign, Edward was often distracted 
by external matters. He was, on the whole, on very 
good terms with his first cousin, Philip III. of France; 
the trouble did not come from this direction, though 
there was the usual crop of feudal rebellions in Gascony. Nor 
did Edward's relations with the more remote states of the con¬ 
tinent lead to any important results, though he had many 
treaties and alliances in hand. It was with Wales that his most 
troublesome relations occurred. Llewelyn-ap-Gruffydd, the old 
ally of dc Montfort, had come with profit out of the civil wars of 
1263-66, and having won much land and more influence during 
the evil days of Henry III., was reluctant to see that his time 
of prosperity had come to an end, now that a king of a vcr\’ 
different character sat on the English throne. 

Friction had begun the moment that Edward returned to his 
kingdom from the crusade. Llewelyn would not deign to appear 
before him to render the customary homage due from Wales to 
the English crown, but .sent a series of futile excuses lasting over 
three years. In 1277, however, the king grew tired of waiting, ! 
invaded the principality and drove his recalcitrant vassal up 
into the fastnesses of Snowdon, where famine compelled him 
to surrender as winter was beginning. Llewelyn was pardoned, 
but deprived of all tlie lands he had gained during the days of 
the civil war, and restricted to his old North Welsh dominions. 
He remained quiescent for five years, but busied himself in 
knitting up secret alliances with the Welsh of the South, who 
were resenting the introduction of English laws and customs 
by the strong-handed king. In 1282 there was a sudden and 
well-planned rising, which extended from the gates of Chester 
to those of Carmarthen ; several castles were captured by the 
insurgents, and Edward had to come to the rescue of the lords- 
marchers at the head of a very large army. After much checkered 
fighting Llewelyn was slain at the skirmish of Orewyn Bridge, near 
Builth on the i ith of December 1282. On his death the southern 
rebels submitted, but David his brother continued the straggle 
for three months longer in the Snowdon district, till his last 
bands were scattered and he himself taken prisoner. Edward 
beheaded him at Shrewsbury as a traitor, having the 
excuse that David had submitted once before, had 
* *" been endowed with lands in the Marches, and had 

nevertheless joined his brother in rebellion. After this the king 
abode for more than a year in Wales, organizing the newly 
conquered principality into a group of counties, and founding 
many castles, with dependent towns, within its limits. The 
‘‘ statute (A Wales,” issued Rhuddlan in 1284, provided for 
the introduction of English law into the country, though a 
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certain amount of Celtic customs was allowed to survive. For 
the next two centuries and a half the lands west of Dee and Wye 
were divided between t!»e new counties, forming the “ princi¬ 
pality ” of Wales, and the “ marches ” where the old feudal 
franchises continued, till the marcher-lordships gradually fell 
by forfeiture or marriage to the crown. Edward’s grip on the 
land was strong, and it had need to be so, for in 1287 ami 1294- 
1295 there were de.sperate and widespread revolts, which were 
only checked by the existence of the new castles, and subdued 
by the concentration of large rayeX armies. In 1301 the king’s 
eldest surviving son Edward, who had been born at Carnarvon 
in 1284, was created “ prince of Wales,” and invested with the 
principality, which henceforth became the regular appanage 
of the heirs of the English crown. This device was apparently 
intended to soothe Welsh national pride, by reviving in form, 
if not in reality, the separate existence of the old Cymric state. 
For four generations the land was comparatively quiet, but the 
great rebellion of Owen Glendower in the reign of Henry IV. 
was to show how far the spirit of particularism was from 
extinction. 

Some two years after his long sojourn in Wales Edward made 
an even longer stay in a more remote corner of his dominiotis. 
tiascony being, as usual, out of hand, he crossed to Bordeaux in 
j 286, and abode in Guienne for no less than three years, reduc^ 
the duchy to such order as it had never known before, settling 
all disputed border questions with the new king of France, 
Philip IV., founding many new towns, and issuing many useful 
statutes and ordinances. He returned suddenly in 1289, called 
home by complaints that reached him as to the administration 
of justice by his officials, who were slighting the authority of 
his cousin Edmund of Cornwall, whom he had loft behind as 
regent. He dismissed almost the whole bench of judges, and 
made other changes among his ministers. At the same time 
he fell fiercely upon the great lords of the Welsh Marches, who 
had been indulging in private wars; when tliey returned to 
their evil practice he imprisoned the chief offenders, the earls 
of Hereford and Gloucester, forfeited their estates, and only 
gave tlieni back when they had paid vast fines (1291). Another 
act of this period was Edward’s celebrated expulsion 
of the Jews from England (1290). This was the con- 
tinuation of a policy which he had already airried jtw*. 
out in Guienne. It would seem Utat his reasons were 
partly religious, but partly economic. No earlier king could havd 
afforded to drive forth a race who had been so useful to the crown 
as bankers and money-lenders; but by the end of the 13th 
century the. financial monopoly of the Jews had been broken 
by the great Italian banking firms, whom Edward had been 
already employing during his Welsh wars. .F'inding them no 
less accommodating than their rivals, he gratified the prejudices 
of his subjects and himself by forcing the Hebrews to quit 
Flnglond. The Italians in a few years became as unpopular as 
tlieir predecessors in the trade of usury, their practices bemg 
the same, if their creed was not. 

Meanwhile in the same year that saw the expulsion of the 
Jews, King Edward’s good fortune began to wane, with the rise 
of the Scottish question, which was to overshadow 
the latter half of his reign. Alexander Ill., the lust LJ* 
male in direct descent of the old Scottish royal house, seotUua. 
had died in 1286. His heiress was hLs only living 
descendant, a little girl, the child of .his deceased daughter 
Margaret and Eric, king of Norway. After much discussion, 
for both the Scottish nobles and the Norse king were somewhat 
suspicious, Edward had succeeded in obtaining from them a 
promise ^at the young queen should marry his heir, Edward of 
Carnarvon. This wedlock would have led to a permanent union 
of the English and Scottish crowns, but not to an absorption 
of the lesser in the greater state, for the rights of Scotland were 
carefully guarded in the marriage-treaty. But the scheme was 
wTccked by the premature death of the bride, who expired by 
the way, while being brought over from Norway to her own 
kingdom, owing to privations and fatigue suffered on a tem¬ 
pestuous voyage. 
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She had no near relatives, and more than a dozen Scottish 
or Anglo-Scottish nobles, distantly related to the royal line, put 
in a claim to the crown, or at least to a part of the royal heritage. 
The board of .six regents, who had been ruling Scotland for the 
young queen, seeing their own power at an end and civil war 
likely to break out, begged Edward of England to arbitrate 
between the claimants. The history of the next twenty years 
turned on the legal point whether the arbitrator acted—^as 
he himself contended—in the capacity of suzerain, or—as the 
Scots maintained — in that of a neighbour of acknowledged 
wisdom and repute, invited to settle a domestic problem. This 
question of the relations between the English and the Scottish 
crowns had been raised a dozen times between the days of 
Edward the Elder and those of Henry 111 . There was no deny¬ 
ing the fact that the northern kings had repeatedly clone homage 
to their greater neighbours. But, save during the years when 
William the Lion, flJter his captivity, had owned himself the 
c'assal of Henry II. for all his dominions, there was considerable 
uncertainty as to the exact scope of the allegiance which had 
been demanded and given. And William’s complete submission 
had apparently been cancelled, when Richard I. sold him in 
1190 a release from the terms of the treaty of Falaise. Since that 
date Alexander If. and Alexander 111 . had repeatedly owned 
themselves vassals to the English crown, and had even sat in 
English parliaments. But it was possible for patriotic Scots to 
contend that they had done so only in their capacity as English 
barons—for they held much land south of Tweed—and to point 
to the .similarity of their position to that of the English king 
when he did homage for his duchy of Guienne at Paris, without 
thereby admitting any suzer.iinty of the French crown over 
England or Ireland. On the last occasion when Alexander Ilf. 
had owned himself the vassal of Edward 1 ., there had been con¬ 
siderable fencing on both sides as to the form of the oath, and, as 
neither sovereign at the moment had wished to push mattera to a 
rupture, the words used liad been intentionally vague, and both 
parties had kept their private interpretiitions to themselves. 
But now, when Edward met the Scottish magnates, who had 
asked for his services as arbitrator, he demanded that they 
should acknowledge that he was acting ns suzerain and overlord 
of the whole kingdom of Scotland. After some delay, and with 
manifest reluctance, the Scots complied ; their hand was forced 
by the fact that most of the claimants to the crown had hastened 
to make the acknowledgment, each hoping thereby to prejudice 
the English king in his own favour. 

This submission having been made, Edward acted with honesty 
and fairness, handing over the adjudication to a body of eighty 
Scottish and twenty-four English barons, knights and bishops. 
These commissioners, after ample discussion and taking of 
evidence, adjudged the crown to John Baliol, the grandson of the 
eldest daughter of Earl David, younger brother of William the 
1 -ion. Theyruled out the claim of Robert Bruce, the son of David’s 
second daughter, who had raised the plea that his descent was 
superior because he was a generation nearer than Baliol to their 
common ancestor. This theory of affinity had been well known 
in the 12th centuty, and had been urged in favour of King John 
when he was contending with his nepliew Arthur. But by 1291 
it had ^one out of favour, and the Scottish barons had no hesi¬ 
tation m declaring Baliol their rightful king. Edward at once 
gave him seizin of Scotland, and handed over to him the royal 
castles, which had been placed in his hands as a pledge during 
the arbitration. In return Baliol did him homage as overlord 
of the whole kingdom of Scotland. 

This, unfortunately, turned out to be the beginning, not the 
end, of troubles. Edward was determined to exact all the 
ordinary feudal rights of an overlord—whatever might have been 
the former relations of the Engli.sh and Scottish crowns. The 
Scots, on the other hand, were resolved not to allow of the intro¬ 
duction of usages yrhich had not prevailed in earlier times, and 
to keep the tie as vague and loose as possible. Before Baliol had 
been many mondis on fh* throne there was grave friction on 
the question of legal appeals. Scottish litigants defeated in the 
local courts began to appeal to the courts of Westminster, just 
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as Gascon litigants were wont to appeal from Bordeaux to Paris. 
King John and his baronage, relying on the fact that such 
evocation of cases to a superior court had never before been 
known, refused to allow that it was valid. King Edward insisted 
that by common feudal usage it was perfectly regular, and 
announced his intention of permitting it. Grave friction had 
already begun when external events precipitated an open rupture 
between the king of England and his new vassal. 

Philip III. of France, who had always pursued a friendly 
policy with his cousin of England, had died in 1285, and had 
been succeeded by his son Philip IV., a prince of a 
ver)' different type, the most able and unscrupulous of ” 
all the dynasty of Capet. In 1294 he played a most /y. 
dishonourable trick upon King Edward. There had 
been some irregular and piratical fighting at sea between English 
and Norman sailors, in which the latter had been worsted. 
When called to account for the doings of his subjects, as well 
as for certain disputes in Gascony, the English king promised 
redress, and, on the suggestion of Philip, surrendered, as a 
formal act of apology, the six chief fortresses of Guienne, which 
were to be restored when reparation had been made. Having 
garrisoned the places, Philip suddenly changed his line, refused 
to continue the negotiations, and declared the whole duchy 
forfeited. Edward was forced into war, after having been tricked 
out of his strongholds. Just after his first succours had sailed 
for the Gironde, the great Welsh rebellion of 1294 broke out, and 
the king was compelled to turn aside to repress it. This he 
accomplished in the ne.xt spring, but meanwhile hardly a foot¬ 
hold remained to him in Gascony. He was then preparing 
to cross the Channel in person, when Scottish affairs began 
to become threatening. King John declared himself unable to 
restrain the indignation of his subjects at the attempt to enforce 
English suzerainty over Scotland, and in July 1295 leagued 
himself with Philip of France, and expelled from his realm the 
chief supporters of the English alliance. Finding himself in¬ 
volved in two wars at once, Edward made an earnest appeal to 
his subjects to rise to the occasion and “ because that which 
touches all should be approved of tdl ” summoned the 
celebrated “model parliament” of November 1295, omodei 
which exactly copied in its constitution Montfort’s /write- 
parliament of 1265, members from all cities and 
boroughs being summoned along with the knights of 
the shires, and the inferior clergy being also represented by their 
proctors. This system henceforth became the normal one, and 
the English parliament assumed its regular form, though the 
differentiation of the two houses was not fully completed 
till the next century. Edward was voted liberal grants by 
the laity, though the clergy gave less than he had hoped ; 
but enough money was obtained to fit out two armies, one 
destined for the invasion of Scotland, the other for that of 
Gascony. 

Tlie French expedition, which was led by the king’s brother 
Edmund, earl of Lancaster, failed to recover Gascony, and came 
to an ignominious end. But Edward’s own army 
achieved complete success in Scotland. Berwick was 
stormed, the Scottish army was routed at Dunliar scotlana. 
(April 27), Edinburgh and Stirling were easily captured, 
and at last John Baliol, deserted by most of his adherents, 
surrendered at Brechin. Edward pursued his triumphant march 
as far as Aberdeen and Elgin, without meeting furtlier resistance. 
He then summoned a parliament at Berwick, and announced 
to the assembled Scots that he had determined to depose King 
John, and to assume the crown himself. The ease with which 
he had subdued the realm misled him ; he fancied that the slack 
resistance, which was mainly due to tlie incapacity and un¬ 
popularity of Baliol, implied the indifference of the Scots to the 
idea of annexation. The alacrity with which the greater part 
of the baronage flocked in to do hhn homage confirmed him 
in the mistaken notion. He appointed John, earl Warenne, 
lieutenant of the realm, with Hugh Cressingham, an English 
clerk, as treasurer, but left nearly all the minor offices in Scottish 
hands, and announced that Scottish law should he administered. 
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He then returned to England, and began to make preparations and was completely beaten by Wallace, who allowed half the 
for a great expedition to France in 1207. English army to pass the river and then descended upon it and 

His plan was something more ambitious than a mere attempt annihilated it, while Warenne looked on helplessly from the 
to recover Bordeaux ; succours were to go to Gascony, but he other bank. Almost the whole of Scotland rose in anns on 
Dhputts himself and the main army wjre to invade France from hearing of this victory, but the barons showed less zeal than 
withtbt the north with the aid of the count of Flanders. Much the commons, owing to their jealousy of Wallace. Warenne 
etoayaarf money was, of course, needed for the double ex- retired to Berwick and besought his master for aid. 
bannagt. petition, and in raising it Edward became involved Edward, who was just commencing an autumn campaign in 
in two desperate constitutional disputes. Though the barons Flanders which was to lead to no results, sent home orders to 
and the commons voted a liberal grant at the parliament of summon a parliament, which should raise men and money for 
Bury (Nov. 1296) the clergy would give nothing. This was the Scotti'.h war. It was called, and made a liberal grant for 
owing to a bull—the celebrated CUricis Laicos, recently Issued thatpurpose,butArchbishopWinchelseaandtheearlsof Norfolk 
by the arrogant and contentious pope Boniface VIII., which and Hereford took advantage of their master’s needs, wd of 
forbade the clergy to submit to any taxation by secular princes, his absence, to assert themselves. Taking up the position of 
Robert Winchelsea, the archbishop of Canterbury, an enthu-si- defenders of the constitution, they induced the parliament to 
astic exponent of clerical rights and grievances, declared himself couple its grants of money with the condition that the king 
in conscience bound to obey the pontiff, and persuaded the should not only confirm Magna Carta—as had been so often done 
representatives of the Church in the parliament to refuse before—but give a specific promise that no “ maltolts," or other 
supplies. The king, indignant that an attempt should be made taxes not legally granted him, should be raised for the future, 
to exemyjt the vast ecclesiastical lands from taxation at a time Edward received the petition at Ghent, and made the required 
of national crisis, sequestrated the estates of the see of Canter- oath. The document to which he give his assent, the Con- 
bury, and copied John’s conduct in 1208 by outlawing the fir matin Curl arum (less accurately called the statute 
whole body of the clergy. Winchelsea in return excommuni- De raWagw non ciwrerfoirfo) marked a distinct advance “CpoWr- 
cated all those who refused to recognize the authority of the beyond the theories of Magna Carta; for the latter Car- 
pope’s bull. had been drawn up before England possessed a parlin- 

Scarcely was this quarrel developed when Edward found ment, and had placed the control of taxation in the hands of 
himself involved in an equally hot dispute with the commons the old feudal council of tenants-in-chief, while the Coiifirmalio 
and the baronage. In his eagerness to collect the sinews of war gave it to tlie assembly, far more national and representative, 
he had issued orders for the levy of a heavy customs duty on which had now superseded the Great Council as the mouthpiece 
wool, the main export of the land, and in some cases laid hands of the whole people of the realm. 

on the wool itself, which lay ready for shipping, though this The Scottish revolt had become so formidable that Edward 
had not been granted him by the late parliament. The “ nial- was compelled to abandon his unfruitful I’lemish campaign; 
toh”—or illegal tax—as his subjects called it,provoked the anger he patched up an unsatisfactorj' truce with the king of France, 
of the whole body of merchants in England. At the same time which left four-fifths of his lost Gascon lands in the power of 
the barons, headed by the. carls of Norfolk and Hereford, raised the enemy, and returned to England in the spring of 1298. In 
the old grievance about feudal service beyond seas, which had July he invaded Scotland at tlie head of a formidable army of 
been so prominent in the time of King John. Norfolk, who 15,000 men, and on the 22nd of that month brought Wallace 
had been designated to lead tht; expedition to Guienne, declared to action on the moors above Falkirk. The steady Scottish 
that though he was ready to follow his master to Flanders in his infantry held their own for some time against the charge of the 
capacity of marshal, he would not be drafted off to Gascony English men-at-arms. But when Edward brought forward his 
against his own will. Hereford and a number of other barons archers to aid his cavalry, as William I. had done at Hastings, 
gave him hearty support. Wallace's columns broke up, and a dreadful slaughter followed. 

Harassed by these domestic troubles, the king could not carry The impression made on the Scots was so great tliat for some 
out his intention of sailing for Flanders in the spring, and spent years they refused to engage in another pitched battle. But 
the greater part of the campaigning season in wrangles with the immediate consequences were not all that might have been 
his subjects. He was obliged to come to a compromise. If the expected. Edward was able to occupy many towns and castles, 
clergy would give him a voluntary gift, which was in no way but the broken bands of the insurgents lurked in the hills and 
to be considered a tax, he agreed to inlaw them. They did so, forests, and the countryside as a whole rcinained unsubdued, 
and even Winchelsea, after a time, was reconciled to his master. Wallace went to France to seek aid from King Philip, and his 
As to the barons, the king took the important constitutional place was taken by John Comyn, lord of Badenoch, a nephew of 
step of conceding that he would not ask them to serve abroad Baliol, who was a more acceptable leader to the Scottish nobles 
as a feudal obligation, but would pay them for their services, than the vanquished knight of Falkirk. Edward was detained 
if they would oblige him by joining his banner. Even then in the south for a yeai’, partly by negotiations with F'rance, 
Norfolk and Hereford refused to sail; but the greater part of partly by a renewed quarrel with his parliament, and during his 
the minor magnates consented to serve as stipendiaries. The absence Comyn recovered Stirling and most of the other places 
commons were conciliated by a promise that the wool which which had received English garrisons. It was not till 1300 that 
the royal officers had seized should be paid for, when a balance the king was able to resume the invasion of Scotland, with an 
was forthcoming in the exchequer. army raised by grants of money that he had only bought by 

By these means Edward succeeded at last in collecting a humiliating concessions to the will of his parliament, formulated 
considerable army, and sailed for Flanders at the end of August, in the Aniculi super cartas which were drawn up in the March 
ittaamc- hardly gone when dreadful news reached of that year. Even then he only succeeded in recovering some 

tioala ' him from Scotland. An insurrection, to which no border holds, the succeeding campaign of 1301 only tiwk 
Scotiaaa, great importance was attached at first, had broken him as far as Linlithgow. But in the following year his position 
waiiaea. jjjg summer. Its first leader was none of the was suddenly changed by unexpected events abroad ; the king 

great barons, but a Renfrewshire knight. Sir William Wallace ; of France became involved in a desperate quarrel with the pope, 
but ere long more important persons, including Robert Bruce, and at the same moment his army received a crushing defeat 
earl of Garrick (grandson of Robert Bruce of Annandale, one before Courtrai at the hands of the Flemings. To free himself 
of the competitors for the crown of Scotland), and the bishop for these new struggles Philip made up his mind to conclude 
of Glasgo^, were found to be in communication with the rebels, peace with England, even at Ibe cost of sacrificing his conquests 
Earl Warenne, the king’s lieutenant in Scotland, mustered his in Gascony. Bordeaux had already revolted from him, and 
forces to put down the rising. On the nth of September 1297 he gave up the rest of his ill-gotten gains of 1294 by the treaty 
he attempted to force the passage of the Forth at Stirling Bridge, of Paris (May 20,1303). 
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Now that he had only a single war upon his hands Edward's 
position was entirely changed. There was no more need to 
Bdwni conciliate the magnates nor the parliament His dis- 
agmiaiB- pleasure fell mainly on the archbishop and the earl 
vatu of Norfolk, who had so lung led the opposition. 
ms""*' WinchoLsea was put in disgrace, and ultimately exiled. 

Norfolk, who was childless, was forced to sign a grant 
by which his lands went to the king after his death—a harsh 
and illegal proceeding, for he had collateral heirs. But the Scots, 
as was natural, bore the brunt of the king’s wrath. In June 
1303, a montli after the peace of Paris, he advanced from Rox¬ 
burgh, determined to nuike a systematic conquest of the realm, 
and not to return till it was ended. He kept up his campaign 
throughout the winter, reduced every fortress that held out, and 
carried his arms as far as Aberdeen and Elgin. In February 
1304 the regent Corny n and most of the Scottish baronage sub¬ 
mitted, on tlie proniiise that they should retain their lands on 
doing homage. W.alkice, who had returned from Prance, kept 
up a guerilla warfare in the hills for a year more, but was cap¬ 
tured in July 1303, and sent to London to be executed as a 
traitor. Even before his capture it seemed that Scotland was 
thoroughly tamed, and was destined to shore the fate of Wales. 

Edward’s arrangements for the administration of the conquered 
kingdom were wise and liberal, if only the national spirit of the 
Scots could have tolerated them. Tlie Scottish parliament was 
to continue, though representatives from beyond Tweed were 
also to be sent to the English parliament. The sheriffdoms 
and most of the ministerial posts were left in the hands of Scots, 
though the supreme executive authority was put in the hands 
of John of Brittany, earl of Richmond, the king’s nephew. 
The land seemed for a time to be settling down, and indeed tlie 
baronage were to such a large extent English in both blood and 
feeling, that there was no insuperable difficulty in conciliating 
them. A considerable fraction of them adhered consistently to the 
English cause from this time forth, and ultimately lost their lands 
for refusing to follow the rest of tlie nation in the next insurrection. 

But tliG delusion that Scotland had beon finally subdued was 
to last only for a year, although in 1305 Edward seemed to have 
accomplished his task, and stood triumphant, with the northern 
realm at his feet, his domestic foes humbled, and France and the 
papacy defeated. His last short interval of peaceful rule was 
distinguished by the passing of the Statute of Trailbaston in tlie 
parliament of 1305. This was a measure for the repression of 
local riots, empowering justices in every shire to suppress club¬ 
men (trailbastons), gangs of marauders who had been rendering 
the roads unsafe. 

In the first month of 1306, however, the weary Scottish war 
broke out again, with the appearance of a new insurgent chief. 

Robert Bruce, earl of Garrick, grandson of the claimant 
Brace! throne of 1202, had liitlierto pursued a shifty 

policy, wavering between submission and opposition 
to the English invader. He had been in arms more than once, but 
had finally adhered to the pacification of 1304, and was now 
entirely trusted by the king. But he was secretly plotting re¬ 
bellion, disgusted (as it would seem) that Edward had nut trans¬ 
ferred the crown of Scotland to the line of Bruce when the house 
of Baliol was found wanting. Though he found himself certain 
of a considerable amount of support, he yet could see that there 
would be no general rising in his favour, for many of the mag¬ 
nates refused to help in making king a baron whom they re¬ 
garded os no more important than one of themselves. But the 
insurrection was precipitated by an unpremeditated outrage. 
Bruce was conferring at Dumfries with John Comyn, the late 
regent, whom he was endeavouring to tempt into his plots, on 
the loth of January 1306. An angry altercation followed, for 
Ormyn would have nothing to do with the scheme, and Bruce 
and his followers finally slew him before the altar of a church 
into which he had fled. After this crime, which combined the 
disgrace of sacrilege with that of murder under tryst, Bruce 
was forced to take arms at ^ce, though his preparations were 
Incomplete. He raised his banner, and was hastily crowned at 
Scone on the 25th of March; by that time the rising had burst 


out in many shires of Scotland, but it was neither unanimous nor 
complete. Edward by no means despaired of crushing it, and 
had raised a large army, when be was smitten with on illness 
wliich prevented him from crossing the border. But his troops, 
under Aymer de Valencg, earl of Pembroke, pressed north, and 
surprised and routed Bruce at Methven near Perth. The 
pretender’s brother Nigel and many of his chief supporters were 
taken prisoners, and he himself escaped with a handful of 
followers and todc refuge in the Western islands. Edward 
ordered young Nigel Bruce and many otlier captives to be 
executed ; for he was provoked to great wrath by the rebellion 
of a magnate who had given him every assurance of loyalty. 
He intended to follow de Valence to Scotland, and to complete 
the suppression of the rising in person. But this proved beyond 
his strength; he struggled as far as the border in July, but could 
not shake off his disease, and was forced to linger, a broken 
invalid, in the neighbourhood of Carlisle for many months. 
Meanwhile his lieutenants failed to follow up with energy the 
victory gained at Methven, and in the next spring Bruce re¬ 
appeared in the Lowlands, gathered new levies, and inflicted 
a defeat on de Valence at Ixtudoun Hill. Roused to anger 
King Edward rose from his bed, mounted his horse, and started 
for Scotland. But after struggling on for a few miles he fell by 
the way, and died at Burgh-on-f^ds, just in.side the English 
border, on the 7th of July 1307. 

Despite the chequered fortunes of his later years the reign of 
Edward had been a time of progress and prosperity for England. 
He had given his realm good and strong governance ; 
according to his lights he had striven to keep faith 
and to observe his coronation oath. He had on more /. rvit. 
than one occasion quarrelled with his subjects, but 
matters had never been pushed to an open rupture. The king 
knew how to yield, and even opponents like Winchelsea and the 
earls of Norfolk and Hereford respected him too much to drive 
him to an extremity. The nation, however much it might 
murmur, would never have been willing to rebel against a sove¬ 
reign whose only fault was that he occasionally pressed his pre¬ 
rogative too far. Edward’s rule was seldom or never oppressive, 
the seizure of the merchants’ wool in 1297 was the only one of 
his acts which caused really fierce and widespread indignation. 
For his other arbitrary proceedings he had some show of legal 
justification in every case. It would have been absurd to 
declare that his rule was tyrannical or his policy disastrous. 
The realm, was on the whole contented and even flourishing. 
Population was steadily increasing, and with it commerce; the 
intellectual activity wWoh had marked the reign of Henry III. 
was still alive; architecture, religious and military, was in its 
prime. He was himself a great builder, and many of the per¬ 
fected castles of that concentric style, which later ages have 
called the “ Edwardian type,” were of his own planning. In 
ecclesiastical architecture his reign represents the early (lower 
of the “ Decorated ” order, perhaps the most beautiful of all 
the developments of English art. In many re.spects the reign 
may be regarded as the culmination and crowning point of the 
middle ages. It certainly gave a promise 01 greatness and steady 
progress which the 14th century was far from justifying. 

With the great king’s death a sudden change for the worse 
was at once visible. The individual character of the reigning 
king was still the main factor in political history, 
and Edward II. was in every respect a contrast to ms 
father. He was incorrigibly frivolous, idle and apathetic; 
his father had given him much stern schooling, but this 
seems only to have inspired him with a deeply rooted dis¬ 
like for official work of any kind. He has been well described 
as “ the first king since the Conquest who was not a man of 
business.” Even Stephen and Henry III. had been active and 
bustling princes, though their actions were misguided and in¬ 
consequent. But Edward II. hated all kingly duties; he 
detested war, but he detested even more the routine work of 
administration. He was most at his ease in low company, 
his favourite divi»'sion was gambhng, his best trait a love for 
fanning and the mechanical arts of the smith smd the gardener. 
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His first acts cm coming to the throne caused patriotic English¬ 
men to despair. His father, on his deathbed, had made him 
swear to conduct the Scottish expedition to its end. 
Oanttoa. marched no further than Dumfries, and then 

turned back, on the vam pretext that he must conduct 
his parent’s funeral in person. Leaving Bruce to gatlier fresh 
strength and to commence the tedious process of reducing the 
numerous English garrisons in Scotland, he betook himself to 
London, and was not seen on the border again for more than 
three years. He then dismissed all his facer’s old ministers, 
and replaced them by creatures of his own, for the most part 
persons of complete incompetence. But his most ofiensive act 
was to promote to the position of chief councillor of the crown, 
and disperser of the royal favours, a clever but vain and osten¬ 
tatious Gascon knight, one Piers Gaveston, who had been the 
companion of his boyhood, and had been banished by Edward I. 
for encouraging him in his follies and frivolity. Piers was given 
the royal title of earl of Cornwall, and married to the king’s 
niece; when Edward went over to France to do homage for 
Gascony, he even made his friend regent during his absence, in 
preference to any of his kinsmen. It was his regular habit to 
refer those who came to him on matters of state to “ his good 
brother Piers,” and to refuse to discuss them in person. 

It was of course impossible that the nation or the baronage 
should accept such a preposterous regime, and Edward was soon 
involved in a lively struggle with his subjects. Of 
the leaders of opposition in his father’s reign both 
UoB. " Hereford and Norfolk were now dead. But Arch¬ 
bishop Winchclsea had returned from exile in a belli¬ 
gerent mood, and the place of Norfolk and Hereford was taken 
by an ambitious prince of the royal house, Thomas, earl of 
Lancaster, the son of the younger brother of Edward 1 . Thomas 
was selfish and incompetent, but violent and self-assertive, 
and for some years was able to pose successfully as a patriot 
simply because he set himself to oppose every act of the un- 
populatr king. He had several powerful baronial allies—the 
earls of Warwick, Pembroke and Warenne, with Humphrey 
Bohun of Hereford, who had succeeded to his father’s politics, 
though he had married the king’s own sister. 

The annals of the early years of Edward II. are mainly filled 
by contemporary chroniclers with details of the miserable strife 
between the king and his barons on the question of 
o/b™" to® unconstitutional position. But the really 
Smttand. important feature of the time was the gradual recon¬ 
quest of Scotland by Robert Bruce, during the con¬ 
tinuance of the domestic strife in England. Edward I. had laid 
such a firm grip on the northern realm that it required many 
years to undo his work. A very large proportion of the Scottish 
nobility regarded Bruce as a usurper who had opened his career 
with murder and sacrilege, and either openly opposed him or 
denied him help. His resources were small, and it was only by 
constant effort, often chequered by failures, that he gradually 
fought down his local adversaries, and reduced the English 
garrisons one by one. Dumbarton and Linlithgow were only 
mustered in 1312. Perth did not finally fall into his hands till 
1313; Edinburgh, Roxbuigh and Stirling were still holding out 
m 1314. During all this time the English king only once went 
north of the Border—^in 1311—and then with a very small army, 
for luncaster and his friends had refused to join his banner. 
Yet even under such conditions Bruce had to retire to the 
mountains, and to allow the invaders to range unoppo.sed 
through Lothian and Fife, and even beyond the Tay. Witli 
ordinary capacity and perseverance Edward II. might have 
mastered his enemy; indeed the Comyns and Umfravilles and 
other loyalist barons of Scotland would have carried out the 
business for him, if only he had given them adequate support. 
But he spent what small energy he possessed in a wretched 
strife of chicanery and broken promises with Thomas of Lan¬ 
caster and his parly, dismissing and recalling Gaveston according 
to the exigencies of the moment, adiile he let the Scottish war 
shift for itself. It must be.confessed that the conduct of his 
adversaries was almost as contemptible and unpatriotic. They 
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refused to aid in the war, as if it was the king's private affair and 
not that of the narion. And repeatedly, when they had Edward 
at.their mercy and might have dictated what terms they plewed 
to him, they failed to rise to the situation. This was especially 
the case in 1311, when the kin^ had completely submitted 
in face of their armed demonstrations. Instead of introducing 
any general scheme of reform they contented themselves with 
putting him under the tutelage of twenty-one “ lords 
ordainers,” a baronial committee like that which had 
been appointed by the Provisions of Oxford, fifty Or- 
years back. Edward was not to levy an army, appomt ' 

an official, raise a tax, or quit the realm withdut their leave. 
He had also to swear an obedience to a long string of consti¬ 
tutional limitations of his power, and to promise to remove 
many practical ^evances of administration. But there were 
two great faults m the proceedings of Thomas of Lancaster and 
his friends. The first was that they ignored the rights of the 
commons—save indeed that they got their ordinances confirmed 
by parliament—and put all power into the hands of a council 
which represented nothing but the baronial interest. The second, 
and more fatal, was that this council of “ ordainers,” when 
installed in office, showed energy in nothing save in persecuting 
the friends of Edward and Gaveston ; it neglected the general 
welfare of the realm, and in particular made no effort whatever 
to end the Scottish war. It was clearly their duty either to make 
peace with Robert Bruce, or to exert themselves to crush him ; 
but they would do neither. 

Gaveston’s unhappy career came to an end in 1312. After 
he had been twice exiled, and had been twice recalled by the 
king, ho was besieged in Scarborough and captured by the earl 
of Pembroke. He was being conducted to London to be tried 
in parliament, when his two greatest enemies, Thomas of Lan¬ 
caster and Guy, earl of Warwick, took him out of the hands of 
his escort, and beheaded him by the wayside without any legal 
authority or justification. The unhappy king was compelled 
to promise to forget and forgive this offence, and was then 
restored to a certain amount of freedom and power ; the barons 
believed that when freed from the influence of Gaveston he 
would prove a less unsatisfactory sovereign. The experiment 
did not turn out happily. Bruce having at last made an almost 
complete end of the English garrisons within his realm, laid siege 
to Stirling, the last and strongest of iheni all, in the spring of 
1313. Compelled by the pressure of public opinion to attempt 
its relief, Edward crossed the border in June 1314, with an army 
of 20,000 foot and 4000 men-at-arms. 1 le found Bruce prepared 
to dispute his advance on the hillside of Bannockburn, 

2 m. in front of Stirling, in a strong position with a 
stream in front and his flanks covered by rows of pit- 
falls, dug to discomfit the English cavalry. The Scots, 
as at Falkirk, were ranged in solid clumps of pikemen above the 
bum, with only a small reserve of horse. The English king, 
foigetting his father’s experiences, endeavoured to ride down 
the enemy by headlong frontal charges of his men-at-arms, and 
made practically no attempt to use his archery to advantage. 
After several attacks had been beaten off with heavy loss, the 
English host recoiled in disorder and broke up—the king, who 
bad kept in the rear all day, was one of the first to move off. 
The flower of his knights had fallen, including his nephew, the 
earl of Gloucester, who was the only one nf the great magnates 
of the realm who had shown loyalty to. him during the last six 
years, 'fhe Scots also made many prisoners ; the disaster was 
complete, and the wrecks of the beaten army dispersed before 
reaching the border. Bruce followed them up, and spent the 
autumn in ravaging Northumberland and Cum^rland. 

Thomas of Lancaster, who had refused to join in the late 
campaign, took advantage of its results to place the king once 
more in complete tutelage. His household was dis¬ 
missed, he was bidden to live as best he could on an 
allowance of £10 a day, and all his ministers andjjneu<«r. 
officials were changed. For more than three years 
Inncaster practically reigned in his cousin’s name ; it was soon 
found that the realm got no profit thereby, for Earl Thomas, 
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though neither so apathetic nor so frivolous as Edward, was 
not a whit more competent to conduct either war or domestic 
administration. The Scots swept everything before them, 
ravaging the north at their will, and capturing Berwick. They 
even made a great expedition to Ireland, where Bruce’s brother 
Edward was proclaimeil king by the rebellious Celtic septs, and 
rode across the whole island, exterminating the Anglo-Irish 
|)opulation in many districts (1315-1317). But the colonists 
rallied, and cut to pieces a great Irish army at Athenry (1316), 
while in the next year Roger Mortimer, a hard-handed baron 
of the Welsh march, crossed with reinforcements and drove back 
Edward Bruce into the north. Resuming his advance after a 
space, the rebel king was routed and slain at Dundalk fOct. 14, 
1318) and the insurrection died out. But it had had the perma¬ 
nent result of weakening the king’s grip on the north and west of 
Ireland, where the Englishry had been almost exterminated. 
From this time fortb'until the reign of Henry VIII. the limit of 
the country in full subjection to the crown was always shrinking, 
and the Irish chiefs of the inland continued to pay less and less 
attention to orders issued from Dublin or London. 

Though the Scottish expedition to Ireland had been beaten 
off, this was not in the least to be ascribed to the credit of 
Lancaster, who was showing the grossest incompetence as an 
administrator. He could neither protect the Border, nor even 
prevent private civil wars from breaking out, not only on the 
Welsh marches (where they had always been common), but even 
in the heart of England. The most extraordinary .symptom 
of the time was a civic revolt at Bristol (1316), where the towns¬ 
folk expelled the royal judges, and actually stood a siege before 
they would submit. Such revolts of great towns were normal 
in Germany or Italy, but almost unknown on this side of the 
Channel. All this unrest might well be ascribed to Lancaiiter’s 
want of ability, but he had also to bear—with less justice—the 
discontent caused by two years of famine and pestilence. In 
August I3r8 he was removed from power by a league formed 
by Pembroke, Warenne, Arundel and others of the lords or- 
dainers, who put a new council in power, and showed themselves 
somewhat less hostile to the king than Earl Thomas had been. 
Edward was allowed to raise an army for the siege of Berwick, 
and was lying before its walls, when the Scots, turning his flank, 
made a fierce foray into Yorkshire,and routed the shire-levy under 
Archbishop Melton at the battle of Mylon. This so disheartened 
the king and the council that controlled him that they concluded 
a two years’ truce with Robert of Scotland, thus for the first time 
acknowledging him as a regular enemy and no mere rebel (1319). 

The time of comparative quiet that followed wtus utilized 
by the king in an attempt to win back some of his lost authority. 
ThoD space Edward showed more capacity 

spemm. energy than he had ever been supposed to possess. 

Probably this was due entirely to the fact that he 
had come under the influence of two able men who had 
won his confidence and had promised him revenge for the 
murdered Gaveston. These were the two Hugh De.spensers, 
father and son; the elder was an ambitious baron who hated 
T.ancaster, the younger had been made Edward’s chamberlain 
in 1318 and had become his -secret councillor and constant 
companion. Finding that the king was ready to back them in 
all their enterprises, the Despensers resolved to take the fearful 
risk of snatching at supreme power by using their master’s 
name to oust the barons who were now directing affairs from 
their position. The task was the more easy because Lancaster 
was at open discord with the men who had supplanted him, so 
that the baronial party was divided ; while the mishaps of the 
last six years had convinced the nation that other rulers could 
be .as incomitetent and as unlucky as the king. Indeed, there 
was a decided reaction in Edward’s favour, since Lancaster and 
his friends had been tried and found wanting. Moreover, the 
De.spensers felt that they had a great advantage over Gaveston 
in mat they were ‘native-born harons of ancient ancestry and 
good estate: the youngerIHugh, indeed, through his marriage 
with the sister of Ute earl of Gloucester who fell at Bannockburn, 
was one of the greatest landowners on the 'Welsh border: they 


could not be styled upstarts or adventurers. Edward’s growing 
confidence in the Despensers at last provoked the notice and 
jealousy of the dominant party. The barons brought up many 
armed retainers to the parliament of 1321, and forced the king 
to dismi.ss and to condemn them to exile. But their discom¬ 
fiture was only to last a few months; in the following October 
a wanton outrage and assault on the person and retinue of 
Edward’s queen, Isabella of France, by the retainers of Lord 
Badlesmere, one of Pembroke’s associates, provoked universal 
reprobation. The king made it an excuse for gathering an army 
to besiege Badlesmcre’s castle at Leeds; he took it and hanged 
the garrison. He then declared the Despensers pardoned, and 
invited them to return to England. On this Thomas of Lan¬ 
caster and the more resolute of his associates took arms, but 
the majority both of the baronage and of the commons remained 
quiescent, public opinion being rather with than against the 
king. The rebels displayed great indecision, and Lanca.ster 
proved .such a bad general that ho was finally driven into the 
north and beaten at the battle of Boroughbridge (March 16, 
1322), where his chief associate, the earl of Hereford, 
was slain. Next day he surrendered, with the wreck ^xteutlon 
of his host. But the king, who showed himself un-Liic«r»r. 
expectedly vindictive, beheaded him at once; three 
other peers, Badlesmere,nifford and Mowbray, were subsequently 
executed, with a score of knights. 

Such severity was most impolitic, and Lancaster was cro long 
hailed as a saint and a martyr. But for the moment the king 
seemed triumphant; he called a parliament which revoked the 
“ordinances” of 13T1, and replaced the Despensers in power. 
For the remaining four years of his reign they were omnipotent; 
but able and unscrupulous as they were, they could not solve 
the problem of successful governance. To their misfortune the 
Scottish war once more recommenced. King Robert having 
refused to continue the truce. The fortune of Edward 11 . now 
hung on the chance that he might be able to maintain the struggle 
with success ; he raised a large army and invaded Lothian, but 
Bruce refused a pitched battle, and drove him off with loss by 
devastating the countryside around him. Thereupon Edward, 
to the deep humiliation of the people, sued for another ccs.sation 
of hostilities, and obtained it by conceding all that Koljert asked, 
save the formal acknowledgment of his kingly title. But peace 
did not suffice to end Edward’s troubles ; he dropped back into 
his usual apathy, and the Despensers showed themselves so harsh 
and greedy that the general indignation only required a new 
leader in order to take once more the form of open insurrection. 
The end came in an unexpected fashion. Edward had quarrelled 
with his wife Isabella, who complained that he made her the 
“ handmaid of the Despensers,” and excluded her from her 
proper place and honour. Yet in 1325 he was unwise enough 
to send her over to France on an embassy to her brother 
Charles IV., and to allow his elde-st son Edwar^, prince of Wales, 
to follow her to Paris. Having the boy in her power, and being 
surrounded by the exiles of Lancaster’s faction, she set herself 
to plot against her husband, and opened up com- 
munications with the discontented in England. It was 0/ Ooeen 
in vain that Edward besought her to return and to re- itateiia 
store him his son; .she came back at last, but at the head 
of an army commanded by Roger, Lord Mortimer, the 
most prominent survivor of the party of Earl Thomas, with 
whom she had formed an adulterous connexion which they for 
some time succeeded in keeping secret. 

When she landed with her son in Essex in September 1326, 
she was at once joined by Heniy' of Lancaster, the heir of Earl 
Thomas, and most of the baronage of the eastern- 
counties. Even the king’s half-brother, the earl 0!,*^ 
Norfolk, rallied to her banner. Edward and the De- manerof 
Spensers, after trying in vain to raise an army, fled 
into the west. They were all caught by their pursuers ; ' 
the two Despensers were executed—the one at Bristol, the other 
at Hereford. Several more of Edward’s scanty band of friends— 
the earl of Arundel and the bishop of Exeter and others—were 
also slain. Their unhappy master was forced to abdicate on 
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the 20th of January 1327, his fourteen-year old son being pro¬ 
claimed king in his stead. Ho was allowed to survive in close 
prison some ^ight months longer, but when his robust con¬ 
stitution defied all attempts to kill him by privations, he was 
murdered by the orders of the queen apd Mortimer at Berkeley 
Castle on the 21st of September. 

The three years regency of Isabella, during the minority of 
Edward III., formed a disgraceful episode in the history of 
England. She was as much the tool of Mortimer as 
i$abciia her husband had been the tool of the Despensers, and 
^ their relations became gradually evident to the whole 
Mortimer. dignity and emolument were 

kept for their personal adherents, and a new end formidable 
dignity was conferred on Mortimer himself, when he was made 
both justiciar of the principality of Wales, and also earl of March, 
in which iay both his own broad lands and the estates of De- 
spenser and Arundel, which he had shamelessly appropriated. 
It is surprising that the adulterous pair succeeded in maintain¬ 
ing tliemselves in power for so long, since the ignominy of the 
situation was evident. They were even able to quell the first 
attempt at a reaction, by seizing and beheading Edmund, carl 
of Kent, the late king’s half-brother, who was betrayed while 
organizing a plot for their destruction. The one politic act of 
Mortimer's administration, the conclusion of a permanent peace 
with Scotland by acknowledging Bruce as king (1328), was not 
one which made him more popular. The people called it “ the 
shameful peace of Northampton,” and firmly believed that he 
had been bribed by the Scots. 

Yet Isabella and her paramour held on to power for two years 
after the peace, and were only overthrown by a blow from an 
BUwanl quarter. When the young king had 

reached the age of eighteen he began to understand 
the disgraceful nature of his own situation. Having 
secured promise of aid from Henry of Lancaster, his cousin, and 
otlier barons, he executed a co«/» de main, and seized Mortimer 
in his chamber at midnight. The queen was also put under 
guard till a parliament could be called. It met, and at the 
king’s demand passed sentence on the carl for the murder of 
Edward II. and other crimes. He was lianged at Tyburn (Nov. 
1330); the queen suffered nothing worse than complete ex¬ 
clusion from power, and lived for more than twenty years in 
retirement on the manors of her dowry. 

Edward Ill,, who thus commenced his reign ere he was out 
of his boyhood, was, as miglil have been foretold from his prompt 
action against Mortimer, a prince of great vigour and enterprise. 
He showed none of his father’s weakne.ss and much of his grand¬ 
father’s capacity. He fell short of Edward I. in steadiness of 
character and organizing power, but possessed all his military 
capacity and hb love of work. Unfortunately for England his 
ambition was to be the mirror of chivalry rather than a model 
administrator. He took up and abandoned great enterprises 
with equal levity; he was reckless in the spending of money; 
and in times of trouble he was careless of constitutional pre¬ 
cedent, and apt to push his prerogative to extremes. 'Yet like 
Edward I. he was popular with his subjects, who pardoned him 
much in consideration of his knightly virtues, his courage, his 
ready courtesy and his love of adventure, in most respects 
he was a perfect expionent of the ideals and foibles of hb age, 
and when he broke a promise or repudiated a debt he was but 
displaying the less satisfactory side of the habitual morality of the 
14th century the chivalry of which was often deficient in the less 
showy virtues. With all his faults Edward during hb prime 
was a capable and vigorous ruler; and it was not without reason 
that not England' only but all western Europe looked up to him 
•a,.s the greatest king of his generation. 

His early years were specially fortunate, as hb rule contrasted 
in the most favourable way with that of his infamous mother 
Biwart contemptible father. The ministers whom 

III. he substituted for the creatures of Mortimer were 
lavatee capaWe, if not talented administrators. He did much to 
Scotiaaa. yegtore the internal peace of the realm, and put down 
the local disorders which had been endemic for the last twenty 


years. Moreover, when the war with Scotland recommenced 
he gave tlie English a taste of victory such as they had not 
enjoyed since E’alkirk. Robert Bruce was now dead and lus 
throne was occupied by the young David II., whoso factious 
nobles were occupied in civil strife when, in 1333, a pretender 
made a snatch at the Scottish throne. 'Ibis was Edward, the 
son of John Baliol, an adventurous baron who collected all the 
” disinherited ” Scots lords, the members of the old English 
faction who had been expelled by Bruce, and invaded the realm 
at their head.' He beat the regent Mar at the battle of Dupplin, 
seized Perth and Edinburgh, and crowned himself at Scene. 
But knowing tliat hb seat was precarious he dfd'homagc to the 
Englbh king, and made him all the promises that his father had 
given to Edward I. 'I'he temptation was too great for the young 
king to refuse; he accepted tlie homage, and offered the aid of 
his arms. It was soon required, for Bidiul was ere long expelled 
from Scotland. Edward won the battle of Ilalidon Hill (July 19, 
J333)7-where he displayed considerable tactical skill—captured 
Berwick, and reconquered a considerable portion of Scotland for 
his va.ssal. Unfortunately for himself he made the mistake of 
requiring too much from Baliol—forcing him to cede Lothian, 
Tweeddalc and tlie larger part of Galloway, and to promise a 
tribute. These terms so irritated the Scots, who had shown signs 
of submission up to this moment, that they refused to accept 
the pretender, and kept up a long guerilla warfare which ended 
in his final expulsion. But the fighting was all on Scottish 
ground, and Edward repeatedly made incursions, showy if not 
effective, into the very heart of the northern realm; on one 
occasion he reached Inverness unopposed. He held Perth till 
13.39, Edinburgh till 1341, and was actually in possession of much 
Scottish territory when his attention was called off from this 
minor war to the greater question of the struggle with France. 
Meanwhile he had acquired no small military reputation, had 
collected a large body of professional soldiers whose experience 
was to be invaluable to him m the continental war, and had 
taught his army the new tactics which were to win Cre9y and 
Poitiers. For the devices employed against the Scottish 
“ schiltrons ” of pikemen at Dupplin and Halidon, were the 
same as those which won all the great battles of the Hundred 
Years’ War—the combination of archery, not with cavalry (the 
old system of Hastings and E'olkirk), but witli dismounted men- 
at-arms. The nation, meanwhile prosperous, not vexed by over¬ 
much taxation, and proud of its young king, was ready and 
willing to follow him into any adventure that he might indicate. 

IV. The Hundred Years’ War (1337-1453) 

Wars between England and Francfe had been many, since 
William the Conqueror first linked their fortunes together by 
adding hb English kingdom to his Norman duchy. 

They were bound to recur as long as the kings who tie 
ruled on this side of the Channel were possessed of Huatret 
continental dominions, which lay as near, or nearer, to jjj"” 
their hearts than their insular realm. While the king- 
dom of France was weak, monarchs like Henry II. and Richard I. 
might dream of extending their transmarine possessions to the 
detriment of their suzerain at Parb. When France had grown 
strong, under Philij) Augustus, the house of Plantagenet still 
retained a broad territory in Gascony and Guienne, and the house 
of Capet could not but covet the possession of the largest sur¬ 
viving feudal appanage which marred the solidarity of their 
kingdom. There had been a long interval of peace in the 13th 
century, because Henry III. of England was weak, and Louis IX. 
of France an idealist, much more set on forwarding tlie 
welfare of Christendom than the expansion of France. But 
the inevitable struggle had recommenced with the accession of 
the unscrupulous Philip IV. Its cause was simple; France 
was incomplete as long as the English king ruled at Bordeaux 
and Bayonne, and far up the valleys of the Garonne and the 
Adour. From 1293 onward Philip and hb sons had been striving 
to make an end of the power of the Plantagenets in Aquitaine, 
sometimes by the simple argument of war, more frequently by the 
insidious process of encroaching on ducal rights, summoning 
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litigants to Paris, and encouraging local magnates and cities 
alike to play off their allegiance to their suzerain against that to 
their immediate lord. Both in the time of Edward II. and in 
that (rf hk son active violence had several times been called 
in to aid legal chicanery. Fortunately for the duke of Ouienne 
the majority of his subjects had no desire to become French¬ 
men 3 the Gascons felt no national sympathy with their neigh¬ 
bours of the north^ and the towns in especial were linked to 
England by close ties of commerce, and had no wish wliatever 
to break oiff their allegiance to the house of Plantagenet. The 
English rule, if often weak, had never proved tyrannical, and 
they had a great dread of Wench taxes and French officialism. 
But there were always individuals, more numerous among the 
noblesse than among the citizens, whose private interests im¬ 
pelled them to seek the aid of France. 

The root of the Hundred Years’ War, now just about to 
commence, must be sbught in the affairs of Guienne, and not in 
any of the other causes which complicated and obscured the 
outbreak of hostilities. These, however, were sufficiently im¬ 
portant in themselves. The most obvious was the aid which 
Philip VI. had given to the exiled David Bruce, when he was 
driven out of Scotland by Edward and his ally Baliol. The 
English king replied by welcoming and harbouring Kobert 
of Artois, a cousin whom Philip VI. had expelled from France. 
He also made alliances with several of the dukes and counts of 
the Netherlands, and with the emperor Ixniis tlie Bavarian, 
obviously with the intention of raising trouble for France on 
her northern and eastern frontiers. 

It w.ns Philip, however, who actually began the war, by declar¬ 
ing Guienne and the other continental dominions of Edward 111 . 
Btriauia* French crown, and sending out a fleet 

which ravaged the south coast of England in 1337. 
In return Edward raised a claim to the throne of 
France, not that he had any serious intention of pressing it 
—for throughout his reign he always showed himself ready 
to barter it away in return for sufficient territorial gains— 
but because such a claim was in several ways a useful asset to 
him both in war and in diplomacy. It was first turned to account 
when the Flemings, who had scruples about opposing their liege 
lord the king of IVance, found it convenient to discover that, 
since Edward was the real king and not Philip, their allegiance 
was due in the same direction whither their commercial interests 
drew them. Led by the great demagogue dictator, Jacob van 
.\rtevelde, they became the mainstay of the ICnglish party in 
the Netherlands. 

Edward’s claim—such as it was—rested on the assertion that 
his mother, Isabella, was nearer of kin to her brother Charlc.s 
Baward IV., the last king of the main line of the house of Capet, 
III. amt than was Charles's cousin Philip of Valois. The French 
the Fnmob lawyers ruled that heiresses could not succeed to the 
crown themselves, but Edward pleaded that they 
could nevertheless transmit their right to their sons. He found 
it convenient to forget that the elder brother of Charles IV., 
King Louis X., had left a daughter, whose son, the king of 
Navarre, had on this theory a title preferable to his own. This 
prince, he said, had not been ‘bom at the time of his grand¬ 
father’s death, and so lost any ri(;hts that might have passed to 
him had he been alive at tlmt time. A far more fatal bar to 
Edward’s claim than the existence of Charles of Navarre was the 
fact that the peers of France> w'hen summoned to decide the 
succession question nine years before, had decided that Philip 
of Valois had the sole valid claim to the crown, and that Edward 
had ti«en done homag^ to him for Guienne. If he pleaded that 
in 1338 he had been the mere tool of hk mother and Mortimer, 
he cottld be reminded of the unfortunate fact that in 1331, after 
he had crushed Mortimer, and taken the power into hk own 
hands, he had deliberately renewed his oath to King Philip. 

Edward’s claim to the French crown embittered the strife in 
a most unnecessarj’’ fashion. It was an af^al to every dis- 
edtitented French wssa! to feecome a traitor under a plausible 
.*ow of loyalty, artifrom first to last many srtt^ persons utilized 
it. Tt 'ttlso gave Edward an excuse for treatii^ evety loyal 


Frenchman as guilty of treason, and, to his shame, he did not 
always refrain from employing such a discreditable device. 
Yet, as has been already said, he showed his consciousness of the 
fallacy of his claim by offering to barter it again and again during 
tire course of the war for land or money. But he finally passed 
on the wretched fiction as a heritage of hk descendants, to cause 
untold woes in the 15th century. It is seldom in the world’s 
hktory that a hollow legal device such as this has had such long 
enduring and deplorable results. 

In the commencement of his continental war Edward took 
little profit either from his assumption of the French royal title, 
or from the lengthy list of princes of the Low Countries 
whom he enrolled beneath his banner. His two land- 
campaigns of 1330 and 1340 led to no victories or 
conquests, but cost enormous sums of money. The Netherland 
allies brought large contingents and took high pay from the king, 
hut they showed neither energy nor enthusiasm in his cause. 
When Philip of Valois refused battle in the open, and confined 
his operations to defending fortified towns, or stockading himself 
in entrenched camps, the allies drifted off, leaving the king with 
his En^kh troops in force too small to accomplish anything. 
The sole achievement of the early years of the war which was 
of any profit to Edward or his realm was the great naval triumph 
of .Sluys (June 24, 1340), which gave the English the command 
of the sea for the next twenty years. ’Tile French king had 'ouilt 
or hired an enormous fleet, and with it threatened to invade 
England. Seeing that he could do nothing on land while hk com¬ 
munications with the Low Countries were endangered by the 
existence of this armada, Edward levied every ship that was to 
be found, and brought the enemy to action in the Flemish 
harbour of Sluys. After a day of desperate hand to hand 
fighting—for the vessels grappled and the whole matter was 
settled by boarding—the French fleet was annihilated. Hence¬ 
forth England was safe from coast raids, could conduct her 
commerce with Flanders without danger, and could strike with¬ 
out difficulty at any point of the French littoral. But it was 
not for some years that Edward utilized the advantage that 
Sluys had given him. As long as he persevered in the attempt 
to conduct the invasion of the northern frontier of France he 
achieved nothing. 

.Such schemes were finally abandoned simply because the king 
discovered that his allies wore worthless and that his money 
was all spent. On his return from Flanders in 1340 
he became involved in an angry controversy with his 
ministers, whom he accused, quite unjustly, of wasting THatof 
his revenue and wrecking his campaigns thereby. He '♦«*• 
impri.soned some of them, and wished to try his late 
chancellor. Archbishop Stratford, for embezzlement, ™ “ 
in the court of the exchequer. But the primate contended 
very vigorously for the right to be tried before his peers, and 
since the king could get no subsidies from his parliament till he 
acknowledged the justice of this claim, he was forced to concede 
h. Stratford was acquitted—the king’s thriftlessness and not 
the chancellor’s maladministration had emptied the treasury. 
Edward drifted on along the path to financial ruin till he actually 
went bankrupt in 1345, when he repudiated hk debts, and ruined 
several great Italian banking houses, who had been unwise 
enough to continue lending him money to the last. The Flemings 
were also hard hit by this collapse of the king’s credit, and very 
naturally lost their enthusiasm for the English alliance. Van 
Artevel^, its chief advocate, was murdered by his own towns¬ 
men in this same year. 

The second act of the Hundred Years’ War, after King Edward 
had abandoned in despair his idea of invading France from the 
side of the Netherlands, was fought out in another 
quarter—the duchy of Brittany. Here a war of 
succession had broken out in which (oddly enough) 

Edward took up the cause of ihe pretender who had male 
descent, while Philip supported the one who represented a 
female line—each thus backing the theory of heritage by which 
his rival claimed the throne of France. By espousing the cause 
of Jtffin of Montfort Edward obtained a good foothold on the 
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flank of France, for many of the Breton forUesses were put 
into his hands. But be failed to win any decisive advantage 
thereby over King Philip. It was not till 1346, when he adopt^ 
the new policy of trusting nothing to allies, and striking at the 
heart of France with a purely English ^y, that Edward found 
the fortune of war turning in his favour. 

In this year he landed in Normandy, where the Knglisli banner 
had not been seen since the days of King John, and executed a 
destructive raid through the duchy, and up the Seine, 
ftivatfM almost reached the gates of Paris. This brought 

Prance. 0^1 the king of France against him, with a mighty 
ho.st, before which Edward retreated northward, 
apparently intending to retire to Flanders. But after crossing 
the Somme he halted at Crefy, near Abbeville, and offered 
battle to the pursuing enemy. He fought relying on 
Cfvo't* tactics which liad been tried against the Scots at 
Dupplin and Halidon Hill, drawing up his army with 
masses of dismounted men-at-arms flanked on either side by 
archery. This array proved as effective against the disorderly 
charges of the French noblesse as it had bc^n against the heavy 
columns of the Scottish pikemen. Fourteen times the squadrons 
of King Philip came back to the charge ; but mowed down by the 
arrow-shower, they seldom could get to handstrokes with the 
English knights, and at last rode off the field in disorder. This 
a.stonishing victory over fourfold numbers was no mere chival¬ 
rous feat of arms, it had the solid result of giving the yiotors a 
foothold in northern France. For Edward took his 
Catate*” beleaguer Calais, and after blockading it for 

nearly a year forced it to surrender. King Philip, 
after his experience at Cregy, refused to fight again in order to 
raLse the siege. From henceforth the English possessed a secure 
landing-place in northern F'rance, at the most convenient point 
possible, immediately opposite Dover. They held it for over 
two hundred years, to their own inestimable advantage in every 
recurring war. 

The years 1345-1347 saw the zenith of King Edward’s pros¬ 
perity ; in them fell not only his own triumphs at Crcfy and 
(Aliiis, but a victory at Auberoche in Pirigord won 
by his cousin Henry of Lancaster, which restored 
Cron. many long-lost regions of Guienne to the KnglLsh 
suzerainty (Oct. 21, 1345). and another and more 
famous battle in the far north. At Neville’s Cross, near Durham, 
the lords of the Border defeated and captured David Bruce, king 
Ilf Scotland (Oct. 17, 1346). The loss of their king and the 
destruction of a fine army took the heart out of the resistance of 
the Scots, who for many years to come could give their French 
allies little assistance. 

In 1347 Edward made a short truce with King Philip ; even 
after his late victories he felt his strength much strained, his 
Trace with fcasuty being empty, and his army exhausted by the 
Prance, year-long siege of Calais. But he would have returned 
The Black to the Struggle without delay had it not been for 
Death. dreadful calamity of the “Black Death,’’ which 

fell upon France and England, as upon all Europe, in the 
years 1348-1349. The disease, on which the 14th century 
bestowed this name, was the bubonic plague, still familiar in the 
East. After devastating western Asia, it reached the Medi¬ 
terranean ports of Europe in 1347, and spread across the con¬ 
tinent in a few months. It was said that in France, Italy and 
England a third of the population perished, and though this 
estimate may be somewhat exaggerated, local records of un¬ 
impeachable accuracy show that it cannot be very far from the 
truth. The bishop’s registers of the diocese of Norwich show 
that many parish^ had three and some four successive vicars 
admitted in eighteen months. In the manor rolls it is not un¬ 
common to find whole families swept away, so t^t no heir can 
he detected to their holdings. Among the monastic orders, whose 
crowded common life seems to have been particularly favourable 
to the spread of the plague, there were cases where a whole com¬ 
munity, from the abbot ^wn to the novices, perished. The 
Ulster dasses are' said to hove suffered less than the poor; but 
the king’i daughter Joan and two archbishops of Canteibuiy 
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were among the victims. The long continuastce of the visitation, 
whidi as a rule took six or nine months to work out its virulCTce 
in any particular spot, seems to have cowed and demoralized 
society. Ibough it first spread from the ports of Bristol and 
Weymouth in the summer of 1348, it had not finished its de¬ 
struction in northern England till 1350, and only spread into 
Scotland in the summer of that year. 

When the worst of the plague was over, and panic had died 
down, it was found that social (xmditions of England had 
been considerably affected by the viatation. The condi- gconoaite 
tion of the realm had been stable and prosperous during ana eeciai 
the earlier years of Edward III., the drain on its re- atfecta 0/ 
sources caused by heavy war-taxation having been more 
than compensated by the increased wealth that arose 
from growing commerce and developing industries. The victorj- 
of Sluys, which gave England the command of the seas, had 
been a great landmark in the economic no less than in the naval 
history of this island. But the basis of society was shaken by 
the Black Death; the kingdom was still essentially an agri¬ 
cultural community, worked on the manorial system; and the 
sudden disappearance of a third of the labouring hands by which 
that system had been maintained threw everything into disorder. 
The landowners found thousands of the crofts on which their 
villeins had been wont to dwell vacant, and could not fill them 
with new tenants. Even if they exacted the full rigour of service 
from the survivors, they could not get their broad demesne 
lands properly tilled. 'J'he landless labourers, who might have 
Iwcn hired to supply the deficiency, were so reduced in numbers 
that they could command, if free competition prevailed, double 
and triple rates of payment, compared with their earnings in 
the days before the plague. Hence there arose, almost at once, 
a bitter strife between the lords of manors and the labouring 
class, both landholding and landless. The lords wished to exact 
all possible services from the former, and to pay only the old two 
or three pence a day to the latter. The villeins, as hard hit 
as their masters, resented the tightening of old duties, which in 
some cases had already been commuted for small money rents 
during the pro.sperous years preceding the plague. The landless 
men formed combinations, disputed with the landlords, and 
asked and often got twice as much as the old rates, despite of the 
munnurings of the employer. 

After a short experience of these difiiailties the king and 
council, whose sympathies were naturally with the landholders; 
issued an ordinance forbidding workmen of any kind 
to demand more than they had been wont to 
before 1348. Tliis was followed up bv the famous 
Statute of Labourers of 1351, which fixed rates for 
all wages practically identical with tho.se of the times before tlic 
Black Death. Those workmen who refused to accept them were 
to be imprisoned, while employers who went behind the backs 
of their fellows and secretly paid higher sums were to be punished 
by heavy fines. Later additions to the statute wore devised to 
terrorize the labourer, by adding stripes and branding to his 
prunishment, if he .still remained recalcitrant or absconded. And 
landowners were empowered to seize all vagrant able-bodied 
men, and to compel them to work at the statutory wages. As 
some compensation for the low pay of the workmen, parliament 
tried to bring down the price of commodities to their former 
level, for (like labour) all manufactured articles had gone up 
immensely in value. 

Thirty years of friction followed, while the pmsliament and the 
ruling classes tried in a spasmodic way to enforce the statute, 
and the peasantry stros’e to evade it It proved impossible to 
carry out the scheme; the labourers were too many and too 
cunning to be crushed. If driven over hard they absconded to 
the towns, where hands were needed as much as in the country¬ 
side, or migrated to districts where the statute was laxly ad¬ 
ministered. Gradually the landowners discovered that the only 
practical way out of their difficulties was to give up the old 
custom of working the manorial demesne by the forced labour of 
their villeins, and to cut it up into farms which were rented out 
to free tenants, and cultivated by them. In the course of two 
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generations the “ fanners ” who paid rent for these holdings 
became more and more numerous, and demesne land tilled by 
villein-service grew more and more rare. But enough old- 
fashioned landlords remained to keep up the struggle w'ith the 
peasants to the end of the 14th century and beyond, and the 
number of times that the Statute of Labourers was re-enacted 
and recast was enormous. Nevertheless the struggle turned 
gradually to the advantage ol the labourer, and ended in the 
creation of the sturdy and prosperous farming yeomanry who 
were the strength of the realm for several centuries to come. 

One immediate consequence of the “ Black Ueath ” was the 
renewal of the truce between England and France by repeated 
agreements which lasted from 1347 to 1355. During this inter\’al 
Philip of France died, in 1350, and was siicrecded by his son 
John. The war did not entirely cease, but became local and 
spasmodic. In Brittany the factions which supported the two 
claimants to the duoal title were so embittered that they never 
laid down their arms. In 1331 the French nohles.se of Picardy, 
apparently without their master’s knowledge or consent, made 
an attempt to suiprisc Calais, which was beaten off with some 
difficulty by King Edward in person. 'J’hcrc was also con¬ 
stant bickering on the linrders of Guienne. But the main forces 
Renewal both sides were not brought into action till the 
the war series of truces ran out in 1355. From that time 
wUb onward ihc English took the offensive with great 
France, vigour. Edward, prince of Wides. ravaged Languedoc 
as far as the Mediterranean, while his younger brother John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, executed a less ambitious raid in 
Picardy ami Artois. In the south this campaign marked real 
progress, not mere objectless plunder, for it was followed by the 
reconc|uest of gre.at districts in Perigord and the Agenais, which 
hod been lost to England since ibe 13th century. A similar 
double invasion of Frnni'e led to even greater results in the 
following year, 1356. While l.anoaster landed in Normandy, 
and with liie aid of local rebels occupied the greater part of the 
peninsula of the Cotentin, the prince of Wales accomplished 
greater things on the borders of Aquitaine. After executing a 
great circular sweep through I'erigord, Limousin and Berry, he 
was returning to Bordeaux laden with plunder, when he was 
intercepted by the king of France near Poitiers. The 
PvitJen. battle tiial followed was the most astonishing of all 
the English victories during the Hundred Years’ War. 
The odds against the prince were far heavier than those of Crcfy. 
but by taking up a strong position and using the national tactics 
which combined the use of archery and dismounted men-at- 
arms, the younger Edward not merely beat off his assailants in 
a long defensive fight, but finally charged out upon them, 
scattered them, and took King John prisoner (Sept. 19,1356). 

This fortunate capture put an enormous advantage in the 
hands of the English ; for John, a facile and selfish prince, was 
jjjg ready to buy his freedom by almost any concessions. 
Bngiiah He signed two successive treaties which gave such 
rarage advantageous terms to Edward III. that the dauphin 
France. Charles, who was acting as regent, and the French 
states-general refused to confirm them. This drove the English 
king to put still further pressure on the enemy : in 1359 he led 
out from Calais the largest English army that had been seen 
during the war, devastated all northern France as far as Reims 
and the borders of Burgundy, and then—continuing the cam¬ 
paign through the heart of the winter—presented himself before 
the gates of Paris and ravaged the lie dc France. This brought 
the regent Charles and his counsellors to the verge of despair; 

^ they yielded, and on the 8th of May 1360, signed an 
B^gny. agreement at Brdtigny near Chartres, by which nearly 
all King Edward’s demands were granted. These 
preliminaries were ratified by the definitive peace of Calais 
(Oct. 24,1360), which brought the first stage of the Hundred 
Years’ War to an end. 

By this treaty King Edward formally gave up his claim to 
the French throne, which ie had always intended to use merely 
as an asset for barter, and was to receive in return not only a sum 
of 3,000,000 gold crowns for King John’s penonal ransom, but 
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an immense cession of territory which—in southern France at 
least—almost restored the old boundaries of the time of 
Henry II. llie duchy of Aquitaine was reconstructed, so us 
to include not only tlie lands that Edward had inherited, and 
his recent conquests, Igit all Poitou, Limousin, Angoumois, 
Quercy, Rouergue and Suintonge—a full half of France south 
of the Loire. This vast duchy the English king bestowed not 
long after on his son Edward, the victor of Poitiers, who reigned 
there as a vassal-sovereign, owing homage to England hut ad¬ 
ministering his possessions in his own right. In northern France, 
Calais and the county of Guines, and also the isolated county of 
Ponthieu, the inheritance of the wife of lidwai'd I., were ceded 
to the English crown. All these regions, it must be noted, were 
to be held for the future free of any homage or acknowledgment 
of allegiance to an overlord, “ in perpetuity, and in the manner 
in which the kings of France had held them.” There was to be 
an end to the power of the courts of Paris to harass the duke of 
Aquitaine, by using the rights of the suzerain to interfere with 
the vassal’s subjects. It was hoped that for the future the 
insidious legal warfare which had been used with such effect by 
the French kings would be effectually prevented. 

To complete the picture of the triumph of Edward III. at this, 
the culminating point of his reign, it must he mentioned that 
some time before the peace of Calais he had made terms 
with Scotland. David Bruce was to rede Roxburgh aionoi 
and Berwick, but to keep the rest of his dominions on Oavidvt 
condition ol paying u ransom of 100,000 marks. This 
sum could never lx; raised, and Edward always had it in his 
power to bring pressure to bear on the king of Scots by demand¬ 
ing the instalments, which were always in arrenr. David gave 
no further trouble; indeed he became so friendly to England 
that he offered to proclaim Lionel of (larenre, ICdward's second 
son, us his heir, and would have done so but for the vigorous 
opposition of his parliament. 

The English people had expected that a sort of Golden Age 
would follow the conclusion of the peace with Scotland and 
France. Freed from the war-taxes which had vexed 
them for the last twenty years, they would be able 
to repair the ravages of the Black Death, and to dc- M^innd. “ 
velop the commercial advantages which had been won 
at Sluys, and secured by tile dominion of the seas which they 
liad held ever since. In some respects this exportation was not 
deceived ; the years that followed 1360 seem I0 have been pros- 
]ierous-*t home, despite the continued friction arising from the 
Statute of Labourers. The towns would seem to have fared 
better than the countryside, partly indeed at its expense, for 
the discontented peasantry migrated in large numbers to the 
centres of population where newly-developed manufactures 
were calling for more hands. The weaving industry, introduced 
into the eastern counties by the king’s invitation to Flemish 
settlers, was making England something more than a mere 
producer of raw material for export. The seaports soon recovered 
from their losses in the Black Death, and English shipping was 
beginning to appear in the distant seas of Portugal and the 
Baltic. Nothing illustrates the growth of English wealth better 
than the fact that the kingdom had, till the time of Edward III., 
contrived to conduct all its commerce with a currency of small 
silver, but that within thirty years of his introduction of a 
gold coinage in 1343, the English “ noble ” was being struck in 
enormous quantities. It invaded all the markets of western 
Europe, and became the prototype of the gold issues of the 
Netherlands, Scotland, and even parts of Germany. It is in the 
latter years of Edward III. that we find the first forerunners of 
that class of English merchant princes who were to be such a 
marked feature in the succeeding reigns. The Poles of Hull, 
whose descendants rose in three generations to ducal rank, were 
the earliest specimens of their dass. The poet Chaucer may 
serve os a humbler example of the rise of the burgher class— 
the son of a vintner, he became the father of a knight, and the 
ancestor, through female descents, of many baronial families. 
The second half of the 14th century is the first period in English 
history in which we can detect a distinct rise in the importance 
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flank of France, for many of the Breton forUesses were put 
into his hands. But be failed to win any decisive advantage 
thereby over King Philip. It was not till 1346, when he adopt^ 
the new policy of trusting nothing to allies, and striking at the 
heart of France with a purely English ^y, that Edward found 
the fortune of war turning in his favour. 

In this year he landed in Normandy, where the Knglisli banner 
had not been seen since the days of King John, and executed a 
destructive raid through the duchy, and up the Seine, 
ftivatfM almost reached the gates of Paris. This brought 

Prance. 0^1 the king of France against him, with a mighty 
ho.st, before which Edward retreated northward, 
apparently intending to retire to Flanders. But after crossing 
the Somme he halted at Crefy, near Abbeville, and offered 
battle to the pursuing enemy. He fought relying on 
Cfvo't* tactics which liad been tried against the Scots at 
Dupplin and Halidon Hill, drawing up his army with 
masses of dismounted men-at-arms flanked on either side by 
archery. This array proved as effective against the disorderly 
charges of the French noblesse as it had bc^n against the heavy 
columns of the Scottish pikemen. Fourteen times the squadrons 
of King Philip came back to the charge ; but mowed down by the 
arrow-shower, they seldom could get to handstrokes with the 
English knights, and at last rode off the field in disorder. This 
a.stonishing victory over fourfold numbers was no mere chival¬ 
rous feat of arms, it had the solid result of giving the yiotors a 
foothold in northern France. For Edward took his 
Catate*” beleaguer Calais, and after blockading it for 

nearly a year forced it to surrender. King Philip, 
after his experience at Cregy, refused to fight again in order to 
raLse the siege. From henceforth the English possessed a secure 
landing-place in northern F'rance, at the most convenient point 
possible, immediately opposite Dover. They held it for over 
two hundred years, to their own inestimable advantage in every 
recurring war. 

The years 1345-1347 saw the zenith of King Edward’s pros¬ 
perity ; in them fell not only his own triumphs at Crcfy and 
(Aliiis, but a victory at Auberoche in Pirigord won 
by his cousin Henry of Lancaster, which restored 
Cron. many long-lost regions of Guienne to the KnglLsh 
suzerainty (Oct. 21, 1345). and another and more 
famous battle in the far north. At Neville’s Cross, near Durham, 
the lords of the Border defeated and captured David Bruce, king 
Ilf Scotland (Oct. 17, 1346). The loss of their king and the 
destruction of a fine army took the heart out of the resistance of 
the Scots, who for many years to come could give their French 
allies little assistance. 

In 1347 Edward made a short truce with King Philip ; even 
after his late victories he felt his strength much strained, his 
Trace with fcasuty being empty, and his army exhausted by the 
Prance, year-long siege of Calais. But he would have returned 
The Black to the Struggle without delay had it not been for 
Death. dreadful calamity of the “Black Death,’’ which 

fell upon France and England, as upon all Europe, in the 
years 1348-1349. The disease, on which the 14th century 
bestowed this name, was the bubonic plague, still familiar in the 
East. After devastating western Asia, it reached the Medi¬ 
terranean ports of Europe in 1347, and spread across the con¬ 
tinent in a few months. It was said that in France, Italy and 
England a third of the population perished, and though this 
estimate may be somewhat exaggerated, local records of un¬ 
impeachable accuracy show that it cannot be very far from the 
truth. The bishop’s registers of the diocese of Norwich show 
that many parish^ had three and some four successive vicars 
admitted in eighteen months. In the manor rolls it is not un¬ 
common to find whole families swept away, so t^t no heir can 
he detected to their holdings. Among the monastic orders, whose 
crowded common life seems to have been particularly favourable 
to the spread of the plague, there were cases where a whole com¬ 
munity, from the abbot ^wn to the novices, perished. The 
Ulster dasses are' said to hove suffered less than the poor; but 
the king’i daughter Joan and two archbishops of Canteibuiy 
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were among the victims. The long continuastce of the visitation, 
whidi as a rule took six or nine months to work out its virulCTce 
in any particular spot, seems to have cowed and demoralized 
society. Ibough it first spread from the ports of Bristol and 
Weymouth in the summer of 1348, it had not finished its de¬ 
struction in northern England till 1350, and only spread into 
Scotland in the summer of that year. 

When the worst of the plague was over, and panic had died 
down, it was found that social (xmditions of England had 
been considerably affected by the viatation. The condi- gconoaite 
tion of the realm had been stable and prosperous during ana eeciai 
the earlier years of Edward III., the drain on its re- atfecta 0/ 
sources caused by heavy war-taxation having been more 
than compensated by the increased wealth that arose 
from growing commerce and developing industries. The victorj- 
of Sluys, which gave England the command of the seas, had 
been a great landmark in the economic no less than in the naval 
history of this island. But the basis of society was shaken by 
the Black Death; the kingdom was still essentially an agri¬ 
cultural community, worked on the manorial system; and the 
sudden disappearance of a third of the labouring hands by which 
that system had been maintained threw everything into disorder. 
The landowners found thousands of the crofts on which their 
villeins had been wont to dwell vacant, and could not fill them 
with new tenants. Even if they exacted the full rigour of service 
from the survivors, they could not get their broad demesne 
lands properly tilled. 'J'he landless labourers, who might have 
Iwcn hired to supply the deficiency, were so reduced in numbers 
that they could command, if free competition prevailed, double 
and triple rates of payment, compared with their earnings in 
the days before the plague. Hence there arose, almost at once, 
a bitter strife between the lords of manors and the labouring 
class, both landholding and landless. The lords wished to exact 
all possible services from the former, and to pay only the old two 
or three pence a day to the latter. The villeins, as hard hit 
as their masters, resented the tightening of old duties, which in 
some cases had already been commuted for small money rents 
during the pro.sperous years preceding the plague. The landless 
men formed combinations, disputed with the landlords, and 
asked and often got twice as much as the old rates, despite of the 
munnurings of the employer. 

After a short experience of these difiiailties the king and 
council, whose sympathies were naturally with the landholders; 
issued an ordinance forbidding workmen of any kind 
to demand more than they had been wont to 
before 1348. Tliis was followed up bv the famous 
Statute of Labourers of 1351, which fixed rates for 
all wages practically identical with tho.se of the times before tlic 
Black Death. Those workmen who refused to accept them were 
to be imprisoned, while employers who went behind the backs 
of their fellows and secretly paid higher sums were to be punished 
by heavy fines. Later additions to the statute wore devised to 
terrorize the labourer, by adding stripes and branding to his 
prunishment, if he .still remained recalcitrant or absconded. And 
landowners were empowered to seize all vagrant able-bodied 
men, and to compel them to work at the statutory wages. As 
some compensation for the low pay of the workmen, parliament 
tried to bring down the price of commodities to their former 
level, for (like labour) all manufactured articles had gone up 
immensely in value. 

Thirty years of friction followed, while the pmsliament and the 
ruling classes tried in a spasmodic way to enforce the statute, 
and the peasantry stros’e to evade it It proved impossible to 
carry out the scheme; the labourers were too many and too 
cunning to be crushed. If driven over hard they absconded to 
the towns, where hands were needed as much as in the country¬ 
side, or migrated to districts where the statute was laxly ad¬ 
ministered. Gradually the landowners discovered that the only 
practical way out of their difficulties was to give up the old 
custom of working the manorial demesne by the forced labour of 
their villeins, and to cut it up into farms which were rented out 
to free tenants, and cultivated by them. In the course of two 
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but a tn^ at least was signed at Bruges (Jan. 1375) which 
endured till a lew weeks before his death. 

These two last years of Edward's reign were filled with an 
episode of domestic strife, which had considerable constitutional 
Deau ti The nation ascribed the series of disasters 

® which had filled the space from 1369 to 1375 entirely 
to the maladministration of Lancaster and the king's 
favourites, failing to see that it was largely due to the mere fact 
that England was not strong enough to hold down Aquitaine, 
when France was administered by a capable king and served by a 
great general. Hence there arose, both in and out of parliament, 
a violent agitation for the removal of Lancaster from power, 
and the punishment of tlie favourites, who were believed, with 
complete justification, to be misusing the royal name for their 
own private profit. Among the leaders of this agitation were 
the clerical ministem whom John of Gaunt had expelled from 
office in 1371, and cluefly William of Wykeham, bishop of Win¬ 
chester, the late chancelloi ; they were helped by Edmund 
Mortimer, earl of March, a personal enemy of Lancaster, and 
could count on the assistance of the prince of Wales when he was 
well enough to take a part in politics. The greater part of the 
House of Commons was on their side, and on the whole they 
may be regarded as the party of constitutional protest against 
maladministration. But there was another movement on foot 
at the same time, which cut across this political agitation in the 
most bewildering fashion. Protests against the corruption of the 
AgHaUtm Chutch and the interference of tfie papacy in national 
agaimtt affairs had always been rife in England. At this 
<*• moment they were more prevalent than ever, largely 
Cbunb. jj, consequence of the way in which the popes at 
Avignon had made themselves the allies and tools of the kings 
of France. The Statute.s of Praemunire and Provisors had been 
passed a few years before (1351-1365) to check papal pretensions. 
There was a strung anti-clerical party, whose practical aim was 
to fill the coffers of the state by large measures of disendowraent 
and confiscations of Church property. Tlie intellectual head 
of this party at the time was John Wycliffe, a famous Oxford 
WreiMe ***^*^®L ti®® master of Balliol College. 

' ■ In his lectures and sermons he was always laying stress 

on the imsatisfactory state of tlie national churchand tlie infamous 
corruption of the papacy. The doctrine which first made him 
famous, and commended him to oil members of the anti-clcrical 
faction, was that unworthy holders of spiritual endowments 
ought to be dispossessed of them, because “ dominion ” should 
depend on “ grace.” Churchmen, small and great, as he held, 
had been corrupted, because they had fallen away from the 
early Christian idea of apostolic poverty. Instead of discharging 
their proper functions, bishops and abbots had become statesmen 
or wealthy barons, and took no interest in anything save politics. 
The monasteries, with their vast possessions, had become cor¬ 
porations of landlords, instead of associations for prayer and 
good works. The papacy, with its secular ambitions, and its 
insatiable greed for money, was the worst abuse of all. A bad 
pope, and most popes were bad, was the true Antichrist, since 
he was always overruling the divine law of the scriptures by his 
human ordinances. Every man, as Wycliffe taught—^using the 
feudal analogies of contemporary society—is God’s tenant-in- 
chief, directly responsible fur his acts to his overlord; the pope 
is always thrusting himself in between, like a mesne-tenant, and 
destroying the touch between God and man by his interference. 
Sometimes lus commands are merely presumptuous; sometimes 
—as when, for example, he preaches crusades against Christians 
for purely secular reasons—they are the most horrible form of 
blasphemy. Wycliffe at a later period of his life developed views 
on doctr^ matters, not connected with his original thesis about 
the relations between Church and State, and foreshadowed most 
of the leading tenets of the reformers of the 16th century. But 
in 1376-1377 he was known merely as the outspoken critic of 
the “ Caesarean clergy ” and the papacy. He had a following of 
enthusiastic disciples at O^ord, and scattered adherents Imtli 
among Uie bur^rs and the knighthood, tlie nucleus of the party 
that afterwards became famous as the Lollards. But they had 
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not yet differentiated themselves from the body of those who 
were merely anti-clerical, witnout being committed to any 
theories of religious reform. 

Since Wycliffe was, above all things, the enemy of the political 
clergy of high estate, a^d since those clergy were precisely 
the leaders of the attack upon John of Gaunt, it came 
to pass that hatred of a common foe drew the duke and •1?’*“ 
the doctor together for a space. There was a strange 
alliance between the advocate of clerical reform, and 
the practical exponent of secular misgovernment. The only 
point on which they were agreed was that it would be highly 
desirable to strip the Church of most of her endowments, in 
order to fill the exchequer of the state. Lancaster hoped to use 
Wycliffe as his mouthpiece against his enemies; Wycliffe hoped 
to see Lancaster disendowing bishops and monasteries and defy¬ 
ing t^ pope. Hence the attempt of the political bishops to get 
Wyclifie condemned as a heretic became inextricably mixed 
with the attempt of the constitutional r»rty> to wliich the bishops 
belonged, to evict the duke from Iris position of first councillor 
to the king and director of the policy of the realm. 

The struggle began in the parliament of 1376, called by the 
anti-Lancastrian party the “ Good Parliament.” Headed by the 
earl of March, William Courtenay, bishop of London, 
and Sir Peter de la Mare, the ^ruig speaker of the 
House of Commons, the duke’s enemies began their Pmrlimm 
campajgn by ai:cusing the king’s ministers and 
favourites of corruption. Here they were on safe ground, for 
the misdeeds of Itord Latimer- the king’s chamberlain. 
Lord Neville —his steward, Richard Lyons—his financial 
agent, and Alice Perrers—bis greed) and shameless mistrc.ss, 
had been so flagrant that it was hard for Lancaster to owtbnw 
defend them. In face of the evidence brought forward of the 
the old king and his son liad to abandon their friends *!«’* 
to the angry parliament. Latimer and Lyons were 
condemned to imprisonment and forfeiture of their goods, Alice 
Perrers was banished from court. Encouraged by this victory, 
the parliament pa.s.sed on to constitutional reforms, forced on 
the king a council of twelve peers nominated by themselves, 
who were t.i exercise over him much tlie same control 
that the lords ordainers had held over his father, and 
compelled him to assent to a long list of petitions 
which, if properly carried out, would have removed 
most of the practical grievances of the nation. Having so done 
they di^ersed, not guessing that Lancaster had yielded so 
easily because he was set on undoing their work the moment 
that they were gone. 

This, however, was the case; after the shortest of intervals 
the duke execute something like a row/i il'ilal. In his father’s 
name he released Latimer and Lyons, dismissed 
council of twelve, imprisoned Peter de la MBre,OflBii/f». 
sequestrated the temporalities of Bishop Wykeham, 
and sent the earl of March out of the realm. Alice ***™'>'*' 
Perrers took possession again of the king, and all his^"’"'' 
corrupt courtiers came bark to him. A royal edict declared 
the statutes of the “ Good Parliament ” null and void. Lan¬ 
caster would never have dared to defy public opinion and 
challenge the constitutional party to a hfe-and-death struggle 
m this fashion, had it not been that his brother the prince of 
Wales had died while the “Good Parliament” was 
sitting; thus the opposition had been deprived of 
their strongest support. The prince’s heir was a mere Priace, 
child, Richard of Bordeaux, ^ed only nine. It was 
feared by smne that Duke John might carry his ambitions so far 
as to aim at the throne—he could do what he pleased with his 
doting father, and flaws might have been picked in the marriage 
of the Black Prince and Iris wife Joan of Kent, who were cousins, 
and therefore within the “ prohibited degrees.” As a matter 
of fact Lancaster was a more honest man than his enemies sus¬ 
pected ; he hastened to acknowledge his little nephew’s rights, 
acknowledged him as prince of Wtries, and introduced him us 
his grandfather’s heir before the parliament of January 1.377. 

The character of this body was a proof of the great strength 
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oi the rofal name and power even in days when parliamentary 
institutions had been long in existence, and were supposed to act 
as a chedc on the crown. To legalize bis arbitral acts Duke 
John dared to summon the estates together, after he had issued 
stringent orders to the sheriffs to exclude bis enemies and return 
his friends when the members for the Commons were chosen. He 
obtained a house of the complexion that he desired, and having 
a strong following among Ae peers actually succeeded in undoing 
all the work of 1376. No sign of trouble or rebellion followed, 
the opposition bcii^ destitute of a fighting leader. March had 
left the realm; Bishop Wykeham showed an unworthy sub¬ 
servience by suing for pardon through the mediation of Alice 
Ferrers. Only Bishop Courtenay refused to be terrorized; he 
chose this moment to open a campaign against the duke's ally. 
John Wyclifie, who was arraigned for heresy before the ecclesi¬ 
astical courts. His trial, however, ended in a scandalous fiasco. 
Lancaster and his friend Lord Percy came to St Paul’s, and so 
insulted and browbeat the bishop, that the proceedings de¬ 
generated into a riot, and reached no conclusion (Feb. 19). 
Ojurtenay dared not recommence them, and Lancaster ruled 
as he pleased till his father, five months later, died. Deserted 
by his worthless courtier-s and plundered on his death- 
bed by his greedy mistress, the victor of Sluys and 
III, Cre?y sank into an unhonoured grave. It was a relief 
to the nation that he was gone. Yet there was a general 
feeling that chaos might follow. If Lancaster should justify 
the malevolent rumours tlvat were afloat by making a snatch 
at the crown, the last state of the realm might be worse than the 
first. 

Duke John, however, was n better man than his enemies 
supposed. He was loyal to the crown according to his lights, and 
Rieharaii ^ chivalrous self-denial that had hardly been 

* expected from him. He saluted his little nephew as 
king without a moment’s hesitation, though he was aware 
that with the commencement of a new reign his own dictator¬ 
ship had come to an end. The princess of Wales, in whose 
hands liie young Richard II. was placed, had never been 
his friend, and was surrounded by adherents of her deceased 
husband, who belonged to the constitutional party. Disarmed, 
however, by the duke’s frank submission they wisely resolved 
not to push him to extremes, and the first council which was 
appointed to act for the new monarch was a sort of “ coalition 
ministry ” in which Lancaster’s followers as well as his foes were 
represented. For that very reason it was lacking in strength and 
unity of purpose, and proved lamentably incapable of dealing 
with the problems of the moment. 

Of these the most pressing was the renewal of the French 
war; the truce had expired a few weeks before the death of 
Edward Ill., and the new reign began with a series 
Pnaeb military disasters. The French fleet landed in great 
force in Sussex, burnt Rye and Hastings and routed 
the shire levies. Simultaneously the seneschal of 
Aquitaine was defeated in battle, and Bergerac, the last great 
town in the inland which remained in English hands, was 
captured by the duke of Anjou. 

The first parliament of Richard II. met in October under the 
most gloomy auspices. It showed its temper by taking up the 
Pint “Good Parliament.’’ Lancaster’s ad- 

ptr/U‘ herents were turned out of the council; the persons 
mtatH condemned in 1376 were declared incapable of serving 
Perrers was sentenced to banishment 
* ””*■ and forfeiture, and the little king was made to re¬ 
pudiate the declaration whereby his uncle had quashed the 
statutes of 1376 by declaring that “ no act of parliament can be 
repealed save with parliament’s consent.’’ John of Gaunt 
bowed before the storm, retired to his estates, and for some time 
took little part in affairs of state. 

Unfortunately the new government proved wholly unable 
either to conduct the struggle with France successfully, or to 
pludc up courage to make a humiliating peace—the only wise 
course before them. . The. nation was too proud to accept 
defeat, and persevered in the unhappy attempt to reverse the 
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fortunes of war. An almost unbroken secies of disasters 
marked the first three years of Ring Richard. The worst was 
the failure of the last great devastating raid whjifli the Ei^lish 
launched against France. Thomas of Woodstock;, the youngest 
son of Edward III., took a poweiiul army to Calais, and manned 
through Picardy and Champagne, past Orleans, and finally to 
Rennes in Brittany, but accomplished nothing save the ruin 
of his own troops and the wasting of a vast sum of money. 
Meanwhile taxation was heavy, the whde nation was seating 
with discontent, and—-what was worst—no way was visible 
out of the miserable situation ; ministers and, councillors were 
repeatedly displaced, but their successors alwi^s,'proved equally 
incompetent to find a remedy. 

This period of murmuring and misery culmioatcd in the Great 
Revolt of 1381, a phenomenon whose origins .must be sought 
in the most complicated causes, but whose outbreak 
was due in the main to a general feeling that the realm 
was being misgoverned, and that some one must be i^i, 
made responsible far its maladministration. It was 
actually provoked by the unwise and unjust poll-tax of one 
shilling a head on all adult persons, voted by the parliament of 
Northampton in November 1380. The last poll-tax had been 
carefully graduated on a sliding scale so as to press lightly on the 
poorest classes; in this one a shilling for each person bad to be 
exacted from every township, though it was provided that 
“ the strong should help the weak ’’ to a certain extent. But 
in hundreds of villages tliere were no “ strong ’’ residents, and 
the poorest cottager had to pay his three groats. The peasantry 
defended themselves by the simple device of understating the 
numbers of their families; the returns made it appear that the 
adult population of England had gone down from 1,355,000 to 
896,000 since the poll-tax of 1379. Thereupon the government 
sent out commissioners to revise the returns and exact the missing 
shillings. Their appearance led to a series of widespread and 
preconcerted riots, whidi soon spread over all Ei^land from the 
Wash to the Channel, and in a few days developed into a for¬ 
midable rebellion. The poll-tax was no more than the spark 
which fired the mine; it merely provided a good general griev¬ 
ance on which all malcontents could unite. In the districts 
which took arms two main causes of insurrection may be differ¬ 
entiated ; the first and the most widespread was the discontent 
of the rural population with the landowners and the Statute of 
Labourers. Their aim was to abolish all villein-service, and to 
wring from their lords the commutation of all manorial customs 
and obligations for a small rent—fourpence an acre was gener¬ 
ally the sum suggested. But there was^a simultaneous outbreak 
in many urban districts. In Winchester, London, St Albans, 
Canterbury, Bury, Beverley, Scarborough and many other places 
the rioting was a.s violent as in the countryside. Here the object 
of the insurgents was in most cases to break down the local 
oligarchy, who engrossed all municipal office and oppressed 
the meaner citizens; but in less numerous instances their end 
was to win charters from lords (almost always ecclesiastical lords) 
who had hitherto refused to grant them. But it must not be 
forgotten that there was also a tinge of purely political discontent 
about the rising; the insurgents everywhere proclaimed their 
intention to destroy “ traitors,” of whom the most generally 
condemned were the chancellor. Archbishop Sudbury, and thie 
treasurer, Sir Robert Hailes, the two persons most responsible 
for the levy of the poll-tax. Often the rebels added the name 
of John of Gaunt to the list, looking upon him as the person 
ultimately responsible for the mismanagement of the war and 
the misgovernment of the realm. It must be added that though 
the leaders of the revolt were for the most part local dema¬ 
gogues, the creatures of the moment, there were among them 
a few fanatics like the “ mad priest of Kent,” John BaU, who 
had long preached soci.allst doctrines from t’ne old text: 

“ When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman ? ” 

and clamoured for the abolition of all differences of rank, status 
and priqierty. Though many clerics were found among the 
rebels, it does not seem that any of them were Wycliffites, or that 
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the reformer’s teaching had played any part In exciting the 
peasantry at this time. No contemporary authority ascribes 
the rising to the Lollards. 

The riots had begun, almost simultaneously in Kent and Essex: 
from thence they spread through East Anglia and the home 
counties. In the west and north there were only isolated and 
sporadic outbreaks, confined to a few turbulent towns. In the 
countryside the insurrection was accompanied by wholesale 
burnings of manor-rolls, the hunting down of unpopular bailiffs 
and landlords, and a special crusade against the commissioners 
of the poll-tax and the justices who had been enforcing the 
Statute of Labourers. There was more arson and blackmailing 
than murder, though some prominent persons perished, such as 
the judge. Sir John Cavendish, and the prior of Bury. In many 
regions the rising was purely disorderly and destitute of organi¬ 
zation. This was not, however, the case in Kent and London. 
WM Tyt which had gathered at Maidstone and Canter- 

^ ■ bury marched on the capital many thousands strong, 
headed by a local demagogue named Wat Tyler, whom they 
had chosen as their captain; his most prominent lieutenant 
was the preacher John Ball. They announced their intention 
of executing all “ traitors,” .seizing the person of the king, and 
setting up a new government for the realm. The royal council 
and ministers showed grievous incapacity and cowardice—they 
made no attempt to raise'an army, and opened negotiations 
with the rebels. While these were in progress the malcontent 
party in London, headed by three aldermen, opened the gates 
of the city to Tyler and his horde. They poured in, and, joined 
by the London mob, sacked John of Gaunt’s palace of the .Savoy, 
the Temple, and many other buildings, while the ministers took 
refuge with the young king in the Tower. It was well known 
that not only the capital and the neighbouring counties but all 
eastern England was ablaze, and the council in despair sent out 
the young king to parley with Tyler at Mile End. The rebels at 
first demanded no more than that Richard should declare 
villeinage abolished, and that all feudal dues and services should 
be commuted for a rent of fourpence an acre. This was readily 
conceded, and charters were drawn up to that effect and sealed 
by the king. But, while the meeting was still going on, Tyler 
went off to the Tower with a part of his horde, entered the for¬ 
tress unopposed, and murdered the unhappy chancellor. Arch¬ 
bishop Sudbury, the treasurer, and several victims more. This 
was only the beginning of massacre. Instead of dispersing with 
their charters, as did many of the peasants, Tyler and his con¬ 
federates ran riot through London, burning houses and slaying 
lawyers, officials, foreign merchants and other unpopular persons. 
This had the effect of frightening the propertied classes in the 
city, who had hitherto observed a timid neutrality, and turned 
public opinion against the insurgents. Next day the rebel 
leaders again invited the king to a conference, in the open space 
of Smithfield, and laid before him a programme very different 
from that propounded at Mile End. Tyler demanded that all 
differences of rank and status should cea.se, that all church 
lands should be confiscated and divided up among the laity, 
that the game laws should be abolished, and that “ no lord should 
any longer hold lordship except civilly.” Apparently he was 
set on provoking a refusal, and thus getting an excuse for seizing 
the person of the king. But matters went otherwise than he 
had expected; when he waxed unmannerly, and unsheathed 
his dagger to strike one of the royal retinue who had dared to 
answer him back, the mayor of London, William Walworth, 
drew his cutlass and cut him down. Tire mob strung their 
bows, and were about to shoot down the king and his suite. 
But Richard—who showed astounding nerve and presence of 
mind for a lad of fourteen—cantered up to them shouting that 
he would be their chief and captain and would give them their 
rights. The conference was continued, but, while it was in 
progress, the mayor brought up the whole civic militia of London, 
who had taken arms when they saw that the triumph of ^e 
rebels meant anarAy, and Rescued the king out of Uie hands 
of the mob. Seeiii such a formidable body of armed men 
opposed to them, rae insurgents dispiersed—without their 
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reckless and ready-witted captain they were helpless (June 15, 
1381). 

This was the turning-point of the rebellion; within a few 
days the council had collected a considerable army, which 
marched through Essex, scattering such rebel bands 
as still held together. Kent was pacified at ^e same 
time; and Henry Despenser, the warlike bishop of thtrtttBg. 
Norwich, made a separate campaign against the East 
Anglian insurgents, defeating them at the skirmish of North 
Walsham, and hanging the local leader Geoffrey Lister, who 
had declared himself “ king of the commons ” (June 25, 1381). 
After this there was nothing remaining save to punish the leaders 
of the revolt; a good many scores of them were hanged, though 
the vengeance exacted does not seem to have been greater than 
was justified by the numerous murders and burnings of which 
they had been guilty; the fanatic Ball was, of course, among 
the first to suffer. On the 30th of August the rough methods 
of mwtial law were suspended, and on the 14th of December 
the king issued an amnesty to all save certain leaders who 
had hitherto escaped capture. A parliament had been called in 
November; it voted that all the charters given by the king at 
Mile End were null and void, no manumissions or grants of 
privileges could have been valid without the consent of the 
estates of the realm, “ and for their own parts they would never 
consent to such, of their own free will nor other wise, even to 
save themselves from sudden death,” 

The rebellion, therefore, had failed either to abolish villein^r 
in the countryside or to end municipal oligarchy in the towns, 
and many lords took the opportunity of the time of oteuatot 
reaction m order to revindicate old claims over their 
bondsmen. Nevertheless serfdom continued to decline ataoriai 
all through the latter years of the 14th century, and 
was growing obsolete in the 15th. This, however, was the result 
not of the great revolt of 1381, but of economic causes working 
out their inevitable progress. The manorial system was already 
doomed, and the rent-paying tenant farmers, who had begun 
to appear after the Black Death, gradually superseded the 
villeins as the normal type of peasantry during the two gener¬ 
ations that followed the outbreak that is generally known as 
“ Wat Tyler’s rebellion.” 

King Richard, though he had shown such courage and ready 
resources at Smithfield, was still only a lad of fourteen. Eor 
three years more he was under the control of tutors 
and gottemors appointed by his council. Their rule 
was incompetent, but the chief danger to the realm 
had passed away when both Charles V. of France and 
his great captain Du Guesclin died in 1380. The new king at 
Paris was a young boy, whose councils were swayed by a knot 
of quarrelsome and selfish uncles; the vigour of the attack on 
England began to slacken. Nevertheless there was no change 
in the fortune of war, which continued to be disastrous, if on a 
smaller scale than before. The chief domestic event of the time 
was the attack of the clerical party on Wycliffe and his followers. 
The reformer had begun to develop dogmatic views, in addition 
to his old theories about the relations of Church and State. 
When he proceeded to deny the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
to assert the all-sufficiency of the Scriptures as a rule of life, to 
denounce saint-worship, pilgrimages, and indulgences, and to 
declare the pope to be Antichrist, he frightened his old supporter 
John of Gaunt and the politicians of the anti-clerical clique. 
They ceased to support him, and his followers became a sect 
rather than a political party. He and his disciples were expelled 
from Oxford, and ere long the bishops began to arrest and try 
them for heresy. Wycliffe himself, strange to say, was not 
molested. He survived to publish his translation of the Bible and 
to die in pieacc in December 1383. But his followers were being 
hunted, and imprisoned or forced to recant, all through the 
later j^ears of Richard II. Yet they continued to multiply, and 
exercised at times considerable influence; though they had 
few supporters among the baronage, yet among the lesser genl^ 
and still more among the burgher class and in the universities 
they were strong. It was not till the next reign, when the 
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bishops succeeded in calling in the crown to their aid, and 
passed the statute Ds herriico comburendo, that Lollardy cessed 
to flourish. 

King Richard meanwhile had grown to man’s estate, and had 
resolved to take the reins of power into his own hands. He 
was wayward, high-spirited and self-confident. He 
MnoMt* ^ restore the royal powers which had slipped 

nh. into the hands of the council and parliament during 
his minority, and had small doubts of his capacity 
to restore it. His chosen instruments were two men whom 
his enemies called his “ favourites,” though it was absurd to 
apply the name either to an elderly statesnsan like Michael de 
la Pole, who was made chancellor in 1384, or to Robert de Vcre, 
earl of Oxford, a young noble of the oldest lineage, who was the 
king’s other confidant. Neither of them was an upstart, and 
both, the one from his experience and the other from his high 
station, were persons who might legitimately aspire to a place 
among the advisers of the king. But Richard was tactless; 
he openly flouted his two uncles, John of Gaunt and Thomas 
of Woodstock, and took no pains to conciliate either the baronage 
or the commons. His autocratic airs and his ostentatious prefer¬ 
ence for his confidants—of whom he made the one earl of Suffolk 
imptaei- other marquess of Dublin—provoked both 

mpMot lords and commons. Pole was impeached on a ground- 
at kiag’M less charge of corruption and condemned, but Richard 
at once pardoned him and restored him to favour. De 
“■ Vere was banished to Ireland, but at his master’s desire 
omitted to leave the realm. The contemptuous disregard for 
the will of parliament which the king displayed brought on him 
a worse fate than he deserved. IIis youngest uncle, Thomas of 
Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, was a designing and ambitious 
prince who saw his own advantage in embittering the strife 
between Richard and his parliament. John of Gaunt having 
departed to Spain, where he was stirring up civil strife in the name 
of his wife, the heiress of Peter the Cruel, Gloucester put him¬ 
self at the head of the opposition. Playing the part of the dema¬ 
gogue, and exaggerating all his nephew’s petulant acts and 
sayings, he declared the coastitution in danger, and took arras 
at the head of a party of peers, the earls of Warwick, Arundel 
and Nottingham, and Henry, earl of Derby, the. son of John of 
Gaunt, who called themselves the lords appellant, 
“tonf* because they were ready to “appeal” Richard’s 

apptl- councillors of treason. Public opinion was against 

taat." army which his confidant 

De Vere raised under the royal banner was easily scattered by 
Gloucester’s forces at the rout of Radcot Bridge (Dec. so, 1387). 
Oxford and Suffolk succeeded in escaping to Prance, but the 
king and the rest of his adherents fell into the hands of the lords 
appellant. They threatened for a moment to depose him, 
but finally placed him under the control of a council and ministers 
Bxteutloa chosen by themselves, and to put him in a proper 
etibi state of terror, executed Lord Beauchamp, the judge, 
kiag'M Sir Robert Tressilian, and six or seven more of his 
Mtad*. friends. This was a piece of gratuitous cruelty, 

for the king, though wayward and unwise, had done nothing to 
justify such treatment. 

To the surprise of the nation Richard took his humiliation 
quietly. But he was merely biding his time; he had sworn 
Wchard revenge in his heart, but he was ready to wait long for 
n/;«» coa- it. For the next nine years he appeared an unexcep- 
Mtittttioa- tionable sovereign, anxious only to conciliate the 
nation and parliament. He got rid of the ministers 
imposed upon him by the lords appellant, but replaced them 
by Bishop Wylmham and other old statesmen agamst whom 
no objection could be raised. He disarmed Gloucester by making 
a close alliance with his elder uncle John of Gaunt, who had been 
absent in Spain during the troubles of 1387-1388, and was dis¬ 
pleased at the violent doings of his brother. His rule was mild 
and moderate, and he succeeded at last in freeing 
himself from the incubus of the French war—the 
source of most of the evils of the time, for it was the 
heavy taxation required to feed this struggle which embittered 


all the domestic politics of the realm. After two long truces, 
which filled the years 1390-1395, a definitive p^e was at last 
concluded, by wUch the Engli^ king kept Csdais and the coast- 
strip of Guienne, from Bordeaux to Bayonne, which had never 
been lost to the enemy. To confirm the peace, he married 
Isabella, the young daughter of Charles VI. (Nov. 1396); he 
had lost his first wife, the excellent Anne of Bohemia, two years 
before. 

The king seemed firmly seated on his throne—so much so that 
in 1395 be had found leisure fur a long expedition to Ireland, 
which none of his ancestors had visited since King Kicbara 
John. He compelled all the native princes to do him nducta 
homage, and exercised the royal authority in such a irtiaadto 
firm manner as had never before been known in the 
island. But those who looked forward to quiet and prosperous 
times both for Ireland and for England were destined to be un¬ 
deceived. In 1397 Richard carried out an extraordinary and 
unexpected coup d'ital, which he had evidently premeditated 
for many years. Having lived down his unpopularity, and made 
himself many powerful friends, he resolved to take his long- 
deferred revenge on Gloucester and the odier lords appellant. 
He trumped up a vain story that his uncle was once more 
conspiring against him, arrested him, and sent him 
over to Calais, where he was secretly murdered T^nvtugaou 
prison. At the same time Gloucester’s two chief QUmemtar 
confederates of 1387, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, "<* 
were tried and sentenced to death : the former was 
actually executed, the latter imprisoned for life. The ^ 
other two lords appellant, Mowbray, duke of Norfolk,* and 
Henry of Bolingbroke, the son of John of Gaunt, were dealt 
with a year later. Richard pretended to hold them among his 
best friends, but in 1398 induced Bolingbroke to accuse bumImIi- 
Norfolk of treasonable language. Mowbray denied it, mtatot 
and challenged his accuser to a judicial duel. When BoUat- 
they were actually facing each other in the lists at 
Coventry, the king forbade them to fight, and an¬ 
nounced that he banished them both—Henry for six years, 
Norfolk for life. 

Having thus completed his vengeance on those who had slain 
his friends ten years before—their respective punishments were 
judiciously adapted to their several responsibilities in 
that matter—Richard began to behave in an arbitrary 
and unconstitutional fashion. He evidently thought Richard. 
that no one would dare to lift a hand against him after 
the examples that he had just made. This might have been so, 
if he had continued to rule as cautiously as during the time when 
he was nursing his scheme of revenge. But now his brain seemed 
to be turned by success—indeed his wild language at times 
seemed to argue that he was not wholly sane. He declared that 
all pardons issued since 1387 were invalid, and imposed heavy 
fines on persons, and even on whole shires, that had given the 
lords appellant aid. He made huge forced loans, and employed 
recklessly the abuse of purveyance. He browbeat the judges 
on the bench, and kept many persons under arrest for indefinite 
periods without a trial. But the act which provoked the nation 
most was that he terrified the parliament which met at Shrews¬ 
bury in 1398 into voting away its powers to a small committee 
of ten persons, all creatures of his own. This body he used as 
his instrument of government, treating its assent as equivalent 
to that of a whole parliament in session. There seemed to be an 
end to the constitutional liberties of England. 

Such violence, however, speedily brought its own punishment. 
In 1399 Richard sailed over to Ireland to put down a revolt of 
the native princes, who had defeated and slain the 
earl of March, his cousin and their lord-lieutenant. 

While he was absent Henry of Bolingbroke landed toiniaad. 
at Ravenspur with a small body of exiles and mer¬ 
cenaries. He pretended that he had merely come to claim the 
e.states and title of his father John of Gaunt, who had died a 
few months before. The adventurer was at once joined by the 

1 The Nottingham of 1387, who had been promoted to the higher 
title. 
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earl of Northumberland and all the lords of the north; the army 
which was caHed out against him refused to fight, and joined 
Htaryot banner, and in a few days he was master of all 
BoUat' England (July 1399). King Richard, hurrying back 
bnb from Ireland, landed at Milford Haven just in time 
learn that the levies raised in his name had dLs- 
^ ■ persed or joined the enemy. He still had with him a 

considerable force, and might have tried the fortune of war with 
some prospect of success. But his conduct seemed dictated 
by absolute infatuation; he might have fought, or he might 
have fled to his father-in-law in France, if he judged his troops 
untrustworthy. Instead of taking either course, he 
deserted his army by night, and fled into the Welsh 
mountains, apparently with the intention of collecting 
fresh adherents from North Wales and Cheshire, the only regions 
where he was popular. But Bolingbroke had already seizerl 
Chester, and was marching against him at the head of such a 
large army that the fcountryside refused to stir. After skulking 
for three weeks in the hills, Richard surrendered to his cousin 
at Flint, on the lyth of August 1399, having previously stipu¬ 
lated that if he consented to abdicate his life should be spared, 
Samattr ^>8 adherents pardoned, and an honourable livelihood 
anamboi- assured to him. This surrender put the crown to his 
atioaai career of folly. He should have known that Henry 
Rhbant. never feel safe while he survived, and that no 

oaths could be trusted in such circumstances. At all costs he 
should have endeavoured to escape abroad, a course that was 
still in liis power. 

Richard carried out his part of the bargain ; he executed a deed 
of abdication in which he owned himself “ insufficient and use¬ 
less.” It was read to a parliament summoned in his 
name on the 30th of September, and the throne was 
Hnarry. declared vacant. There was small doubt as to the 
personality of his successor ; possession is nine points 
of the law, and Henry of Bolingbroke for the moment had the 
whole nation at his Imck. His hereditary title indeed was im¬ 
perfect ; though he was the eldest descendant of Edward III. 
in the male line after Richard, yet there was a whole family 
which stood between him and the crown. From Lionel of 
Clarence, the second son of Edward III. (John of Gaunt was 
only the third) descended the house of March, and the late king 
had proclaimed that Edmund of March would be his heir if he 
should die chiklless. Fortunately for Bolingbroke the young 
earl was only six years of age; not a voice was raised in his 
favour in parliament. When Henry stood forward and claimed 
the vacant throne by right of conquest and also by right of 
descent, no one gainsaid liim. Lords and commons voted that 
they would have him for their king, and he was duly crowned 
on the 13th of Octolier 1.399. No faith was kept with the un¬ 
happy Richard ; he was placed in close and secret confinement, 
and denied the ordinary comforts of life. Moreover the ad¬ 
herents for whose safety he had stipulated were at once im¬ 
peached of treason. 

Henry of Lancaster came to the throne, for ail intents and 
purposes as an elective king; he had to depend for the future 
on his ability to conciliate and satisfy the baronage 
the commons by his governance. For by his 
Uttg. usurpation he had sanctioned the theory that kings 
can be deposed for incapacity and maladministration. 
If he himself should become unpopular, all the arguments that 
he had employed against Richard might be turned against him¬ 
self. The prospect was not reassuring; his revenue was small, 
and parliament would certainly murmur if he tried to increase 
it. The late king was not without {artisans and admirers. 
There was a considerable chance that the French king might 
decline war—nominally to avenge his son-in-law, really to win 
Calais and Bordeaux. Of the partisans who had placed Henry 
on the throne many were greedy, and some were wholly un¬ 
reasonable. But he trusted to his tact and his en«gy, and 
cheerfully undertook the of ruling as a constitutiona! king 
—the friend of the parliament that had placed liim on the 
throne. 


The problem proved more weary and exhaiuting than he had 
suspected. From the very first his reign Was a time of war, 
foreign and domestic, of murmuring, and of humiliating 
shifts and devices. Henry commenced his career by 
granting die adherents of Richard II. their lives, after 
they hod been first declared guilty of treason and had 
been deprived of the titles, lands and endowments given them 
by the late king. Their reply to this very modified show of mercy 
was to engage in a desperate conspiracy against liim. If they 
had waited till his popularity had waned, they might have had 
some chance of success, but in anger and resentment they struck 
too soon. The earls of Kent and Huntmgdon, close kinsmen 
of Richard on his motlier’s side, the earl of Salisbury—a noted 
Lollard—^and the lords Despenser and Lumley took arms at 
midwinter (Jan. 4, 1400) and attempted to seize the king at 
WindsOT. They captured the castle, but Henry escaped, raised 
the levies of London against them, and beat them into the west. 
Kent and Salisbuiy were slain at Cirencester, the others captured 
and executed with many of their followers. Their rebellion 
sealed the fate of the master in whose cause they had risen. 
Henry and hie counsellors were determined that there should 
be no further use made of the name of the “ lawful 
king,” and Richard was deliberately murdered by 
privation—insufficient clothing, food and warmth— 
in his dungeon at Pontefract Castle (Feb. 17, 1400). It is im¬ 
possible not to pity his fate. He had been wayward, unwise and 
occasionally reverigeful; but his provocation had been great, 
and if few tyrants have used more violent and offensive language, 
few have committed such a small list of actual crimes. It was 
a curious commentary on Henry's policy, that Richard, evru 
when dead, did not cna.se to give him trouble. Rumour got 
abroad, owing to tiie secrecy of his end, that he was not 
really dead, and an impostor long lived at the Scottish court 
who claimed to be the missing king, and was recognized as 
Richard by many malcontents who wished to be deceived. 

The rising of tlie earls was only the first and the least danger¬ 
ous of the trials of Henry IV. Only a few months after their 
death a rebellion of a far more fonnidable sort broke 
out in Wales—where Richard II. had been popular, 
and the house of March, his natural heirs, hdd large owea 
estates. The leader was a gentleman named Owen 
Glendower, who had the blood of the ancient kings of 
Gwynedd in his veins. Originally he had taken to the hills as 
a mere outlaw, in consequence of a quarrel with one of the 
marcher barons; but after many small successes he began to 
be recognized as a national leader by his countrymen, and pro¬ 
claimed himself prince of W'ales. The king marched against 
him in person in 1400 and 1401, but Glendower showed himself 
a master of guerrilla warfare; he refused battle, and defied 
pursuit in his mountains, till the stores of the English army were 
exhausted and Henry was forced to retire. His prestige as a 
general was shaken, and his treasury exhausted by these fruitless 
irregular campaigns. 

Meanwhile worse troubles were to come. The commons were 
beginning to murmur at the king’s administration; they had 
obtained neither the peace nor the diminished taxation 
which they had been promised. Moreover, among ^f*^®”**"* 
some classes at least, he had won desperate hatred commom. 
by his policy in matters of religion. One of his chief 
supporters in 1399 had been Archbishop Arundel, an old enemy 
of Richard II. and brother to the earl who had been beheaded 
in 1397. Arundel was determined to extirpate the Lollards, 
and used his influence on the king to induce him to frame and 
pass through parliament the detestable statute ^fsMattDe 
heretico cof^urendo, which recognized death by burn- Amtica 
ing at the stake as the penalty of heresy, and bound ‘•‘a- 
the civil authorities to arrest, hand over to the church *“'»"<*'>• 
courts, and receive back for execution, all contumacious Lollards. 
Henry himself does not seem to have been particularly enthusi¬ 
astic for persecution, but in wder to keep the church party 
on his side he was forced to sanction it. The burnings began 
with that of Williun Savtrti^, a London vicar on the 2nd of 
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March 1401; they continued mtermittently throughout the reign. 
The victims were nearly all clergy or citizens; ^e king shrank 
from touching the Lollards of higher rank, and even employed 
in his service some who were notoriously tainted with heresy. 

External troubles continued to multiply during Henry’s 
earlier years. The Scots had declared war, and there was every 
sign that the French would soon follow suit, for the 
^8® feilure to crush Glendower had destroyed his 
reputation for- capacity. The rebel achieved his 
greatest success in June 1402, when he surprised and routed the 
whole levy of the marcher lords at Bryn G’las, between Pilleth 
and Knighton, capturing (among many other prisoners) Sir 
Edmund Mortimer, the uncle and guardian of the young earl of 
March, whom all malcontents regarded as the rightful monarch 
of England. A few months after the king’s fortune seemed to 
take a turn for the better, when the Scots were defeated at 
Homiklon Hill by the earl of Nortliumberland and 
a Henry Percy, the celebrated “ Hotspur.” But 

H/a victory was to be the prelude to new dangers: 

half the nobility of Scotland had been captured in 
the battle, and Northumberland intended to fill his coffers with 
their ransoms; but the king looked upon them as state 
prisoners and announced his intention of taking tliem out of the 
earl’s hands. Northumberland was a greedy and unscrupulous 
Border chief, who regarded himself as entitled to exact whatever 
he chose from his master, because he had been the first to join 
him at his landing in 1399, and had lent him a consistent support 
ever since. He had been amply rewarded by fprants of land 
and money, but was not yet satisfied. In indignation at the, first 
refusal that he had met, the earl conspired with Glendower to 
Coa- rebellion in the name of the rightful heirs of 

tpiracy of King Richard, the house of March. The third party 
Sorthum- in the plot was Sir Edmund Mortimer, Glendower’s 
who was easily persuaded to join a movement 
for the aggrandizement of his own family. He married 
Owen’s daughter, and became his trusted lieutenant. 
Northumberland also enlisted the services of his chief .Scottish 
prisoner, the earl of Douglas, who promised him aid from beyond 
Tweed. 

In July 1403 came the crisis of King Henry’s reign; while 
Glendower burst into South Wales, and overran the whole 
iMurrte- countryside as far as Cardiff and Carmarthen, the 
tUn la tin Percies raised their banner in the North. 'J'he old earl 
oortA and set himself to subdue Yorkshire ; his son Hotspur 
"***• and the earl of Douglas marched south and opened 
communication with the Welsh. All Cheshire, a district always 
faithful to the name of Richard II., ro.se in their favour, and they 
were joined by Hotspur’s uncle, the earl of Worcester. They 
then advanced towards Shrewsbury, where they hoped that 
Glendower might meet tliem. But long ere the Welsh could 
appear, King Henry was on the spot; he brought the rebels 
Defeat of action at Hately Field, just outside the gates of 
the nheia Shrewsbury, and inflicted on them a complete defeat, 
«(SAfwini-in which his young son Henry of Monmouth first 
won his reputation as a fighting man. Hotspur was 
slain, Worcester taken and beheaded, Douglas desperately 
wounded (July 23. 1403). On receiving this disastrous news 
the earl of Northumberland sued for pardon; the king was 
unwise enough to grant it, merely punishing him by fining him 
and taking all his castles out of his hands. 

By winning the battle of .Shrewsbury Henry IV. had saved 
his crown, but his troubles were yet far from an end. The long- 
expected breach with France had at la.st come to 
^<rwi/A . (4jg Qf Orleans, without any declaration of 
war, had entered Guienne, while a French fleet attacked 
the south-west of England, and burnt Plymouth. 
Even more menacing to the king’s prosperity was the news 
that another squadron had anneared off the coast of Wales, 
and landed stores and succours for Glendower, who had now 
conquered the whole princinal.tv save a few isolated fortresses. 
The drain of monev to meet this comlunation of foreign war 
and domestic rebellion was more than the king’s exchequer 


could meet. He was driven into unconstitutional ways of 
raising money, which recalled all the misdoings of his pred^ 
cessor. Hence came a series of rancorous quarrels with his 
parliaments, which grew more disloyal and clamorous 
at every new session. The cry was raised that the 
taxes were heavy not because of the French or Welsh aaeaane 
wars, but because Henry lavished his money on antmof 
favourites and unworthy dependents. He was forced 
to bow before the storm, though the charge had small 
foundation: the greater part of his household was dismissed, 
and the war-taxes were paid not to his treasurer but to a 
financial committee appointed by parliament., ' 

It wa.s not till 1405 that the worst of Henry's troubles came 
to an end. This year saw the last of the convulsions that 
threatened to overturn him,—a rising in the North 
headed by the old earl of Northumberland, by Richard 
Scrope, archbishop of York, and by Thomas Mowbray the North. 
the earl marshal. It might have proved even more 
dangerous than the rebellion of 1403, if Henry’s unscrupulous 
general Ralph, earl of Westmorland, had not lured Scrope and 
Mowbray to a conference, and then arrested them under circum¬ 
stances of the vilest treachery. He handed them over to the king, 
who beheaded them both outside the. gate of York, without any 
proper trial before their peers. Northumberland thereupon 
fled to Scotland without further fighting. He remained in exile 
till January 1408, when he made a final attempt to raise rebellion 
in the North, and was defeated and slain at the battle of 
Bramham Moor. 

l.ong before this last-named fight Henry’s fortunes had begun 
to mend. Glendower was at last checked by the untiring energy 
of the king’s eldest son, Henry of Monmouth, who gappioe^ 
had been given charge of the Welsh war. Even when aiouaftbo 
French aid was sent him, the rebel chief proved unable **'•'■* 
to maintain his grip on South Wales. He was beaten 
out of it in 1406, and Aberystwyth Castle, where his garrison 
made a desperate defence for two years, became the southern 
limit of his dominions. In the end of 1408 Prince Henry captured 
this place, and six weeks later Harlech, the greatest stronghold 
of the rebels, where .Sir Edmund Mortimer, Owen’s son-in-law 
and most trusted captain, held out till he died of starvation. 
From this time onwards the Welsh rebellion gradually died 
down, till Owen relapsed into the position from which he had 
si arted, that of a guerrilla chief maintaining a predatory warfare 
in the mountains. From 1409 onward he ceased to be a public 
fiangcr to the realm, yet so great was his cunning and activity 
that he was never caught, and died still maintaining a hopeless 
rebellion so late as 1416. 

'I’he French war died down about the same lime that the Welsh 
rel-iellion became insignificant. Louis of Orleans, the head of 
the French war party, was murdered by his cousin Badoftho 
John, duke of Burgundy, in November 1407, and after French 
his death the French turned from the struggle with and Scot- 
England to indulge in furious civil wars. Calais, 

Bordeaux and Bayonne still remained safe under the English 
banner. The Scottish war had ended even earlier. Prince James, 
the heir of Robert III., had been captured at sea in 1406. The 
duke of Albany, who berame regent when Robert died, had no 
wish to see his nephew return, and concluded a corrupt agree¬ 
ment with the king of England, by which he undertook to keep 
Scotland out of the strife, if PTenry would prevent the rightful 
heir from returning to claim his own.* Hence Albany and his 
son ruled at Edinburgh for seventeen years, while James was 
detained in an honourable captivity at Windsor. 

From 1408 till his death in 1413 Henry was freed from all 
the dangers which had beset his earlier years. But he got small 

enjoyment from the crown which no longer tottered _ . 

on his brow. Soon after his exerution of Archbishop tin Uag. 
Scrope he had been smitten with a painful disorder, Paetiaaia 
which his enemies declared to be the punishment *** 

’ Mr Andrew Lana takes a different view of the character of 
Albany and his attitude in this matter. See Hist, of Scotland, i. 
280, and the article Scotlakd ; f/fsiorv-—[E d-I 
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inflicted on him by heaven for the prelate's death. It grew 
gradually worse, and developed into what his contemporaries 
called leprosy—a loathsome skin disease accompanied by bouts 
of fever, which sometimes kept him bedridden for months at a 
time. From 1409 onwards he became a mere invalid, only able 
to assert himself in rare intcrvab of convalescence. The domestic 
politics of the realm during his last five years were nothing 
more than a struggle between two court factions who desired 
to use his name. The one was headed by his son Henry, prince 
of Wales, and his half-brothers John, Henry and Thomas Beau¬ 
fort, the base-born but legitimized children of John of Gaunt. 
The other was under the direction of Archbishop Arundel, the 
king's earliest ally, who had already twice served him as chan¬ 
cellor, and had the whole church party at his back. Arundel 
was backed by Thomas duke of Clarence, the king’s second son, 
who was an enemy of the Beauforts, and not on the best terms 
with his own elder binthcr, the prince of Wales. The fluctuating 
influence of each party with the king was marked by the passing 
of the chancellorship from Arundel to Henry Beaufort and back 
again durmg the five years of Henry’s illness. The rivalry 
between them was purely personal; both were prepared to go on 
with the “ Lancastrian experiment,” the attempt to govern 
the realm in a constitutional fashion by an alliance between the 
king and the parliament; both were eager persecutors of the 
Lollards ; both were eager to make profit for England by inter¬ 
fering in the civil wars of the Orleanists and Burgundians which 
were now devastating France. 

Tile prince of Wales, it is clear, gave much umbrage to his 
father by his eagerness to direct the policy of the crown ere ycl 
it had fallen to him by inheritance. The king sus- 
««”** Jiected, and with good reason, tliat his son wished 
him to abdicate, and resented the idea. It seems that 
a plot with such an object was actually on foot, and that the 
younger Henry gave it up in a moment of lietter feeling, when 
he re^ed the evil impression that the unfilial act wouhl make 
upon the nation. At this time the prince gave small promise of 
developing into the model monarch that he afterwards became. 
There was no doubt of his military ability, which had been fully 
demonstrated in the long Welsh wars, but he is reputed to have 
shown himself arrogant, contentious and over-given to loose¬ 
living. There were many. Archbishop Arundel among them, 
who looked forward with apprehension to his accession to the 
tlirone. 

The two parties in the council of Henry IV. were agreed that 
it would be profitable to intervene in tlie wars of France, but 
they differed ns to the side which offered the most 
•wtf/fios advantages. Hence came action whidi seemed in- 
ioPnaa. consistent, if not immoral; in 1411, under the prince’s 
influence, an English contingent joined the Bur¬ 
gundians and helped them to raise tlie siege of Paris. In 1412, 
by Arundel’s advice, a second army under the duke of Clarence 
crossed the Channel to co-operate with the Orleanists. But the 
B'rench factions, wise for once, made peace at the time of 
Clarence’s expedition, and paid him 210,000 gold crowns to leave 
the coun^ I The only result of tlie two expeditions was to give 
the English soldiery a poor opinion of French military capacity, 
and a notion that money was easily to be got from the distracted 
realm beyond the narrow seas. 

On the 20th of March 141^, King Henry’s long illness at last 
reached a fatal issue, and his eldest son ascended the throne. 

The new king had everything in his favour j his father 
^eceuiofl odium of usurpation and foi^ht down 

Mtarrv. the forces of anarchy. The memory of Richard II. 

had been forgotten ; the young earl of March had 
grown up into the most harmless and unenterprising of men, 
and the nation seemed satisfied with the new dynasty, whose 
first sovereign had shown himself, under much provocation, the 
most moderate and accommodating of constitutional monarchs. 

Henry V. on his accession bade farewell to the faults of his 
youth. He seems to haya^felt a genuine regret for the unfilial 
conduct which had vexed his father’s last years, and showed a 
careful determination to turn over a new leaf and give his 
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enemies no scope for criticism. From the first he showed a sober 
and grave bearing; he reconciled himself to all his enemies, 
gave up his youthful follies, and became a model king 
according to the ideas of his day. There is no doubt ci*«rter. 
that he had a strong sense of moral responsibility, 
and that be was sincerely pious. But his piety inspired him to 
redouble the persecution of the unfortunate Lollard, whom his 
father had harried only in an intermittent fashion; and his 
sense of moral responsibility did not prevent him from taking 
the utmost advant^e of the civil wars of his unhappy neighbours 
of France. 

'I'he first notable event of Henry’s reign was hu assault upon 
the Lollards. His father had spared their lay chiefs, and con¬ 
tented himself with burning preachers or tradesmen. 

Heniy arrested John OldcaslJe, Lord Cobham, their 
leading politician, and had him tried and condemned /.oUanfs. 
to the stake. But Oldcastle escaped from the Tower 
before the day fixed for his execution, and framed a wild plot 
for slaying or deposing his persecutor. He planned to gather 
the Lollards of London and the Home Counties under arms, 
and to seize the person of the king—a scheme as wild 
as tile design of Guy Fawkes or the Fifth Monarchy 
Men in later generations, for the sectaries were not ouetMtit. 
strong enough to coerce the whole nation, Henry 
received early notice of the plot, and nipped it in the bud, 
scattering Oldcasile’s levies hi St Giles’ Fields (Jan. 10, 1414) 
and hanging most of his lieutenants. But their reckless leader 
escaped, and for three years led the life of im outlaw, till in 1417 
he was finally captured, still in arms, and sent to the stake. 

Tliis danger having passed, Henry set himself to take advan¬ 
tage of the troubles of h'rance. He threatened to invade that 
realm unless the Orleans faction, who had for the 
moment possession of the person of the mad king 
Cliarles VI., should restore to him all that Edward III. Fnae». 
had owned in 1360, with Anjou and Normandy in 
addition. The demand was absurd and exorbitant and was 
refused, though the French government offered him the hand of 
their king’s daughter Catherine with a dowry of 800,000 crowns 
and the districts of Quercy and P6rigord—sufficiently handsome 
terms. When he b^an to collect a fleet and an army, they added 
to the offer the Limousin and other regions; but Henry was 
determined to pick his quarrel, and declared war in an impudent 
and hypocritical manifesto, in which he declared that he was 
driven into strife against liis wUl. The fact was that he had 
secured the promise of the neutrality or the co-operation of the 
Burgundian faction, and thought that he could crush the 
Orleanists with ease. 

He sailed for France in August 1415, with an army compact 
and well-equipped, but not very numerous. On the eve of his 
departure he detected and quelled a plot as wild and 
futile as tlrnt of Oldcastle. The conspirators were his 
cousin, Richard, earl of Cambridge, Lord Scrope, and 
Sir Thomas Grey, a kinsman of the Percies. They 
had planned to raise a rebellion in the name of the earl of March, 
in whose cause Wales and the Nortli were to have been called 
to arms. But March himself refused to stir, and betrayed them 
to the king, who promptly beheaded them, and set sail five days 
later. He landed near the mouth of the ^ine, and commenced 
his campaign by besieging and capturing Harfleur, which the 
Orleanists made no attempt to succour. But such a large 
number of his troops perished in the trenches by a pestilential 
disorder, that he found himself too weak to march on Paris, and 
took his way to Calais across Picardy, hoping, as it seems, to lure 
the French to battle by exposing his small army to attack. 
The plan was liazardous, for the Orleanists turned out in great 
numbers and almost cut him off in the marshes of the Somme. 
When he had struggled across them, and was half-way to Calais, 
the enemy beset him in the fields of Agincourt (Oct. 25, 

1415). Here Henry vindicated his military reputation 
by winning a victory even more surprising than those ^ 
of Cre5y and Poitiers, for he was outnumbered in an even greater 
proportion than the two Edwards had been in 1346 and 1356, 
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and had to take the offensive instead of being attacked in a strong 
position. The heavily armoured French noblesse, embogged 
m miry meadows, proved helpless before the lightly quipped 
English archery. The slaughter in their ranks was terrible, and 
the young duke of Orleans, the head of the predominant faction 
of the moment, was taken prisoner with many great nobles. How¬ 
ever, so exhausted was the victorious army that Henry ni;rjly 
led it back to Calais, without attempting anything more in this 
year. The sole tangible asset of the campaign was 
possession of Harfleur, the gate of Normandy, 

' a second Calais in its advantages when future in¬ 
vasions were taken in hand. The moral effects were more im¬ 
portant. The Orleanist party was shaken in its power; the 
rival Burgundian faction became more inclined to commit itself 
to the English cause, and the terror of the English arms weighed 
heavily upon both. 

It was not till the next year but one that Henry renewed his 
invasion of France—the intervening space was spent in ne- 
Bagtaai gotiations with Burgundy, and with the emperor 
aadtbt Sigismund, whose aid the king secured in return for 
aoiinellot help in putting an end to the scandalous “great 
CooMtsaet. schism ” which had been rending the Western Church 
for so many years. The English deputation lent their aid to 
Sigismund at the council of Constance, when Christendom was 
at last reunited under a single head, though all the reforms 
which were to have accompanied the reunion were postponed, 
and ultimately avoided altogether, by the restored papacy. 

In July 1417 Henry began his second invasion of France, and 
landed at the mouth of the Seine with a powerful army of 17,000 
Htory't resolved to adopt a plan of campaign 

Mcoatf very different from those which Edward III. or the 
laruion Black Prince hud been wont to pursue, having in view 
oiPraaet. nothing more than the steady and gradual conquest 
of the province of Normandy. This he was able to accomplish 
without any interference from the government at Paris, for the 
constable Armagnac, who had succeeded the captive Orleans 
at the head of the anti-Burgundian party, had no troops to spare. 

He was engaged in a separate campaign with Henry’s 
CoBquMt jjjy (.jjg Fearless, and left Normandy to shift 
Narmaady. ^0'" ^^lother all the towns of the duchy 

were reduced, save Rouen, the siege of which, as the 
hardest task. King Henry postponed till the rest of the country¬ 
side was in his hands. He sat down to besiege it in 1418, and 
was detained before its walls for many months, for the citizens 
made an admirable defence. Meanwhile a change had taken 
place in the domestic politics of France; the Burgundians seized 
Paris in May 1418; the constable Armagnac and many of his 
Triumph partisans were massacred, and John the Fearless got 
oftha possession of the parson of the mad Charles VI., 
Bur- and became the responsible ruler of France. He had 
tuudiuni. choose between buying off his English allies 

by great concessions, or taking up the position of ch^pion of 
p'rench interests. He selected the latter role, broke with Henry, 
and tried to relieve Rouen. But all his efforts were foiled, and the 
Norman capital surrendered, completely starved out, on 
the 19th of January 1419. On this Burgundy resolved 
ffoKM. fo negotiations with Henry ; he wished to free 
his hands for an attack on his domestic enemies, who 
had rallied beyond the Loire under the leadership of the dauphin 
Charles—from whom the party, previously known first as Or- 
leanists and then as Armagnacs, gets for the future the name 
of the “ Dauphinois.” The English king, however, seeing the 
manifest advantage of his position, tried to drive too hard a 
bargain ; he demanded the old boundaries of 1360, with his new 
conquest of Normandy, the hand of the princess Catherine, and 
a great sum of ready money. Burgundy dared not concede so 
much, under pain of alienating all his more patriotic 
supporters. He broke off the conference of Meulan, 
Bu^udy. “P “ p®®“ daup^, in 

order to unite all Frenchmen against the foreign in¬ 
vader. This laudable intention was wrecked by the treachery 
of the young heir to the French throne; on the bridge of 
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Montereau Charles deliberately murdered the suppliant duke, as 
he knelt to do homage, thinking thereby that he would make 
an end of the Burgundian party (Sept. 9,1419). 

This abominable deed gave northern France for twenty years 
to an English master. The young duke of Burgundy, Philip 
the Good, and his supporters in Paris and the north, _ 
were so incensed with the dauphin’s cruel treachery 
that they resolved that he should never inherit his uekauw- 
father’s crown. They proffered peace to King Henry, Mr* 
and offered to recognize his preposterous ^ claim to 
the French t^one, on condition that he shouM marry 
the princess Catherine and guarantee the constitutional 
liberties of the realm. The insane Charles VI. should keep nominal 
possession of the royal title till his death, but tneanwhile tire 
Burgundians would do homage to Hemy as' “ heir of France.’’ 
These terms were welcomed by the English king, 
and ratified at the treaty of Troyes (May 21, 1420). Truyut- 
Henry married the princess Catherine, received the 
oaths of Duke Philip and his partisans, and started forth to 
conquer the Dauphinois at the head of an array of which half 
was composed of Burgundian levies. Paris, Picardy, Cham¬ 
pagne, and indeed the greater part of France north of the Loire, 
acknowledged him as their sovereign. 

Henry had only two years longer to live; they were spent in 
incessant and successful campaigning against the partisans of 
his brother-in-law, the dauphin Charles; by a long 
series of sieges the partisans of that worthless prince v. 

were evicted from all their northern strongholds. 

They fought long and bitterly, nor was this to be marvelled at, 
for Henry had a custom of executing as traitors all who with¬ 
stood him, and those who had once defied him did well to fight 
to the last gasp, in order to avoid the block or the halter. In 
the longest and most desperate of these sieges, that of Meaux 
(Oct. 1421-March 1422), the king contracted a dysenteric ailment 
which he could never shake off. He survived for a few months, 
but died, worn out by his incessant campaigning, on the 31st of 
August 1422, leaving the crown of England and the heirship of 
France to his only child Henry of Windsor, an infant less than 
two years old. 

Few sovereigns in history have accomplished such a disastrous 
life’s work as this much-admired prince. If he had not been 
a soldier of the first ability and a diplomatist of the 
most unscrupulous sort, he could never have advanced ^ ° • 

so far towards his ill-chosen goal, the conquest of 
France. His genius and the dauphin’s murderous act 
of folly at Montereau conspired to make the mcredible almost 
possible. Indeed, if Henry had lived fivfe y^s longer, he would 
probably have carried his arms to the Mediterranean, and have 
united France and England in uneasy union for some short space 
of time. It is clear that they could not have been held together 
after his death, for none but a king of exceptional powers could 
have resisted &eir natural impulse to break apart. As it was, 
Henry had accomplished just enough to tempt his countrymen 
to persevere for nearly thirty years m the endeavour to complete 
the task he had begun. France was ruined for a generation, 
England was exhausted by her effort, and (what was worse) her 
governing classes learnt in the long and pitiless war lessons lof 
demoralization which were to bear fruit in the ensuing struggle 
of the two Roses. It is a strange fact that Henry, though he was 
in many respects a conscientious man, wth a strong sense of 
responsibility, and a sincere piety, was so blmd to the un¬ 
righteousness of his own actions that he died asserting that 
“ neither ambition nor vainglory had led him into France, but 
a genuine desire to assert a righteous claim, which he desired 
his heirs to prosecute to the bitter end.” 

The guanlianship of the infant Henrj' VI. fell to hb two 
uncles, John of Bedford and Humphrey of Gloucester, the two 

» The peculiar absurdity of Henry’s claim to be king of France was 
that if, on the original English claim as set forth by Edward III., 
heirship through females counted, then the earl of March was 
entitled to the French throne. A vote of the English parliament 
superseding March's claim in favour of that of Henry IV. could 
obvioudy have no legal effect in France, 
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surviving brothers of the late king, Bedford became regent 
in France, and took over the heritage of the war, in which he 
Hiaryvi. ''igorously aided by the young Philip of Bur¬ 
gundy, whose sister he soon after married. Almost 
his first duty was to bury the insane Charles VI., who only 
survived his son-in-law for a few months, and to proclaim his 
little nephew king , of France under the name of Henry II. 
Gloucester, however, had personal charge of the child, who was 
to be reared in England; he had also hoped to become pro¬ 
tector of the realm, and to use tlie position for his own private 
interests, for he was a selfish and ambitious prince. But the 
council refused to let him assume the full powers of a regent, 
and bound him with many checks and restrictions, because they 
were well aware of his character. The tiresome and monotonous 
domestic history of England during the next twenty years 
consisted of little else than quarrels between Gloucester and 
the lords of the council, of whom the chief was the duke’s half¬ 
uncle Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, the last to survive 
of all the sons of John of Gaunt. The duke and the bishop were 
both unscrupulous; but the churchman, with all his faults, 
was a patriotic statesman, while Gloucester cared far more for 
his own private ends than for the welfare of the realm. 

While these two well-matched antagonists were wrangling 
in England, Bedford, a capable general and a wise administrator, 
, was doing his best to carry out the task which the 
nhim * Henry V. had laid upon him, by crushing the 
Pnmet. dauphin, or Charles VII. as he now called himself since 
his father’s death. As long as the Burgundian party 
lent the regent their aid, the limits of the land still unsubdued 
continued to shrink, though the process was slow. Two con¬ 
siderable victories, Cravant (1423) and Vemeuil (1424), marked 
the early years of Bedford’s campaigning; at each, it may bn 
noted, a very large proportion of his army was compo.sed of 
Burgundian auxiliaries. But after a time their assistance b^an 
to be given less freely ; this was due to the selfish intrigues of 
M >. Humphrey of Gloucester, who, regardless of the general 
policy of F.ngland, had quarrelled with Philip the 
ettier. Good. He liad married Jacoba (Jacquelaine), countess 
of Hoinaut and Holland, a cousin of the Burgundian 
duke, who coveted and hoped to sej^ure her lands. Pressing her 
claims, Gloucester came to open blows with Philip in Flanders 
and llainaut (1424). In his anger the Burgundian ceased to 
support Bedford, and would have joined Charles VII. if revenge 
on t^ murderers of his father had not still remained his dominant 
passion. But Gloucester’s attempt to seize Hainaut failed, and 
Philip, when he had got possession of his cousin’s person and 
estates, allowed himself to be pacified by Bedford, wlio could 
prove that he had no part in his brother’s late intrigues. 

This quarrel having been appeased, the advance against the 
territories of Charles VII. was resumed. It went slowly on, till 
in 1428 the tide of war reached the walls of Orleans, 
Orfoui. °’i^y pizee north of the Loire which remained 

unsubdued. I'he siege was long; but after the last 
army which the Hauphinois could raise had been beaten at the 
battle of Rouvray (Feb. 1429) it seemed that the end was near. 
Charles VII. was in such a state of despair after this last chock, 
that he was actually taking into consideration a flight to Italy 
or Spain, and the abandonment of the struggle. He had shown 
himself so incapable and apathetic that his followers were sick 
of fighting for such a despicable master. 

From this depth of despair the party whidi, with all its faults, 
represented the national sentkiient of France was rescued by 
astonishing exploits of Joan of Arc. Charles and 
his counsellors had no great confidence in the mission 
of this prophetess and champion, when she presented 
herself to them, promising to relieve Orleans and turn back the 
English. But dl expedients arc worth trying in the hour of 
ruin, and seeing that Joan wm: disinterested and sincere, and 
that her preaching exercised a marked' influence over the people 
and the soldiery, Qiarlesiallowed' her to march with the last 
levies, that he put into the field for the relief of Orieans. From 
that moment the fortune of war temed-; the presence of' the 


prophetess with the Frendi troops had an immediate and in¬ 
calculable effect. Under the belief that they Were now led by 
a messenger from heaven, the Dauphinois fought with a fiery 
courage that thty had never before displayed, Their movements 
were Scilfully directed~whether by Joan’s generalship or that of 
her captains it boots not to inquire—and after the first successes 
which she achieved, in entering Orleans and capturing some of 
the besiegers’ forts around it, the English became panic-stricken. 
They were cowed, as they Said, “ by that disciple and limb of 
the fiend called La Pucelle, that used false enchantments and 
sorcery.” Suffolk, their commander, raised the siege, and sent 
to Bedford for reinforcements; but as he retreated he was set 
upon by the victorious army, and captured with most of his men 
at jargeau and Beaugency (June 1425). The succours which 
were coming to his aid from Paris Were defeated by the Maid at 
Patay a few days later, and for the most part destroyed. 

The regent Bedford was now ih a desfwmte position. His field 
army had been destroyed, and on all sides the provinces which 
had long lain inert beneath the English yoke were cowato. 
beginning to stir. When Joan led forth the French thubt' 
king to crown him at Reims, all the towns of Cham- Chtritt 
pagiic opened their gates to her one after another, w. «f 
A large reinforcement received from England only just **'"*• 
enabled Bedford to save Paris and some of the fortresses of the 
lie de France. The rest revolted at the sight of the Maid’s 
white banner. If Joan had been well supported by her master 
and his counsellors, it is probable that she might have completed 
her mission by expelling the English from France. But, despite 
all that she had done, Charles Vll. and his favourites had a 
profound disbelief in her inspiration, and generally thwarted 
her plans. After an iH-conCerted attack on Paris, in which Joan 
was wounded, the French army broke up for the winter. They 
had shaken the grip of the English on the north, and reconquered 
a vast stretcli of territory, but they had failed by their own fault 
to achieve complete success. Ne^rthcless the crucial poirrt of 
the war had passed ; after 1429 the Burgundian party began 
to slacken in its support of the English cause, and to pass over 
piecemeal to the national side. This was but natural: the 
partisans who coukl remember nothing but the foul deed of 
Morrtereau were yearly growing fewer, and it was clear that 
Charles VIL, personally despicable though he might be, ri pre¬ 
sented the cause of French nationality. 

The natural drift of circumstances was not stayed even by the 
di-sasstrous end of the career of Joan of Arc in 1430. The king’s 
ministers had refused to take her counsels or to entrust 
her with another army, but she went forth with a small utf 
force of volunteers to relieve the important fortress of »*««</«■ 
Compi^gne. The place was saved, but in a .sortie she 
was captured by the Burgundians, who sold her for 10,000 francs 
to Bedford. The regent handed her over for punishment as 
a sorceress to the French clergy of his own party. After a long 
trial, carried out with elaborafte formality and great unfairness, 
the unhappy Joan was found guilty of proclaiming as divine 
visions what were delusions of the evil one, or of her wvn vain 
imagination, and when she persisted in mamtaining their reality 
she was declared a relapsed heretic, and burnt at Rouen on the 
30th of May 143T. Charles VIL took little ihlerest in her fate, 
whieh he might easily have prevented by threatening to retaliate 
on the numerous English prisoners who were in his power. 
Seldom had a good’ cause Such an unworthy figurehead as that 
callous and apathetic prince. 

The movement which Joan had Set on foot was in no way 
crushed by her execution. For the next four years the limits 
of the English occupation continued to recede. It ^ 
was 10 no profit that Bedford brought over the young 
Henry VI. and had him crowned at Paris, in order to lohn 
appeal to the loyalty of his French partisans by means ejur^ 
of the king’s forlorn youth and Simplicity. Yet by 
endless feats Of skilful generalship the regent continiied 
to maintain a hold on Paris and on liformandy. The fatal blow 
was administered by Philip of Burgundy, who, tired of maintain¬ 
ing a failing cause, coWshiited a!t last to forget his father’s murder. 
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and to be reconciled to Charles VII. Their alliance was cele¬ 
brated by the treaty of Arras (Sept..6,1435), at which the English 
were .offered peace and the retention of Normandy and Uuienne 
if would evacuate Paris and the rest of France. They 
wonkl have been wise to accept the agreement; but with 
obstinate and misplaced courage they Refused to acknowledge 
Charles as king of France, or to give up to him the capital. 

Bedford, worn out by long campaigning, died at Rouen on 
tlie 14th of September 1435, just,before the results of the treaty 
outbef Arras began to make themselves felt. With him 
died the best hope of the English party in France, 
BntUtb for he had been well loved by the Burgundians, and 
Mitt. 0iany had adhered to the cause of Ilenry VI. solely 
because of their personal attachment to him. No worthy 
successor could be found—England had many hardThanded 
soldiers but no more statesmen of Bedford’s calibre. It was 
no wonder that Paris was lost within six months of the regent’s 
death, Normandy invaded, and Calais beleaguered by an army 
headed by England’s new enemy, Philip of Burgundy. But the 
council, still backed by the nation, refused to give up the game ; 
Burgundy was beaten off from Calais, and the young duke of 
York, the heir of the Mortimers, took the command at Rouen, 
and recovered much of what had been lost on the Norman side. 

The next eight years of tlie war were in some respects 
most astonishing period of its interminable length. The English 
fought out the losing game with a wonderful obstinacy. 
Though every town that they held was eager 10 revolt, 
and though they were hopelessly outnumbered in 
every quarter, they kept a tight grip on ^e greater part of 
Normandy, and on their old domain in the Bordelais and about 
Bayonne. They lost nearly all their outlying possessions, but 
still made head against the generals of Charles VII. in these 
two regions. The leaders of this period of the war were the duke 
of York, and the aged Lord Talbot, afterwards earl of Shrews¬ 
bury. The struggle only ceased in 1444, when the English 
council, in which a peace party had at la.st been formed, con¬ 
cluded a two-year truce with King Cliarles, which they bc^ed to 
turn into a permanent treaty, on the condition that their king 
should retain what he held in Normandy and Guienne, but sign 
away his claim to the French crown, and relinquish the few 
places outside the two duchies which were still in his power- 
terms very similar to those rejected at Arras nine years before— 
but there was now much less to give up. To mark the reconcilia¬ 
tion of the two powers Henry VI. was betrothed to the French 
king's niece, Margaret of Anjou. The two years’ truce was re¬ 
peatedly prorogued, and lasted till 1449, but no definitive treaty 
was ever concluded, owing to the bad faith with which both 
parties kept their promises. 

The government in England was now in the hands of the 
faction which Bishop Beaufort had originally led, for after long 
„ struggles the churchman had at last crushed his nephew 

Humphrey. In 1441 the duchess of Gloucester had 
BiiutarU been arrested and charged with practising sorcery 
against the health of the young king—apparently not 
Bnatuut. justification. She was tried and condemned 

to imprisonment for life; her guilt was visited on her husband, 
on whose belialf she was acting, for if Henry had died his uncle 
would have come to the throne. For some years he was con¬ 
strained to take a minor part in plitics, only emerging occasion¬ 
ally to mate violent and unwise protests a^iinst peace with 
France. The bishop now ruled, with his nephew Edmund 
Beaufort, duke of Somerset, and William de la Pole, earl of 
Suffolk, as his cliief instruments. As he grew older he let the 
pwer slip into their hands, as it was they who were mainly 
responsible for the'truce of 1444- King Henry, though he had 
reached the age of a;3 at the time of his marriage, counted for 
nothing. He was a pious young man, simple fo the 
Cbumetir ye^ge of imbecility; a little later he developed actual 
insanity, the beritc^e of his grandfather Charles VI. 
He shpwed, a. blind confidence m Suffolk and Somerset, 
who were wholly unworthy of it, for both were tricky and un- 
. scrupulous I politicigns. 'His wife Margaret'of, Anjou, though she 


possessed all the fire and energy which her husband kekeff, 
was equally devoted to these two n«nisterg,!and soon came to 
share their unpopularity. 

The truce wi^ France had offended the .natural pride of ^ 
nation, which .stiff refused to own itself beaten. The evacuation 
.of the French fortresses in Maine and elsewhere, which 
was the price paid for the suspnsion of arms, was 
bitterly resented. Indeed the garrisons had to be larrueo* 
threatened with the use of force before they would Mtiruai 
quit their strongholds. A violent clamour was raised 
against Suffolk and Somerset, and Humphrey of 
Gloucester emerged from his retirement to head..the agitation. 
This led to his death; he was arrested by the order of the queen 
and the ministers at the parliament of Bury. Five days later 
he died suddenly in prison, probably by foul play, though it 
was given out that he had been carried off by a piaralytic stroke. 
His estates were confiscated, and distributed among the friends 
of Suffolk and the queen. Six weeks lata- the aged Bishop 
Beaufort followed him to the grave—te had no share in Glou¬ 
cester's fate, having long before made ovor his power and the 
leadership of his party to his nephew Edmund of Somerset 
(1447). 

The truce with Franco lasted for two years after the death 
of Duke Humplirey, and came to an end partly owing 40 the 
eagerness of the French to push their advantages, but 
much more from the treachery and bad faith of Suffolk tiinwt 
and Somerset, who gave the enemy an admirabk witt 
casus belli. By their weakness, or perhaps with their 
secret connivance, the English garrisons of Normandy carried out 
plundering raids of the most impudent sort on French .territory. 
When summoned to punish the offenders, and to make monetary 
compensation, Suffolk and Somerset shuffled and prevaricated, 
but gave no satisfaction. Thereupon the French king once more 
declared war (July 1449) and invaded Normandy. Somerset 
was in command; he showed hopeless incapacity and timidity, 
and in a few months the duchy which had been so long held % 
the swords of Bedford, York and Shrewsbury was 
hopelessly lost. The final blow came when a small 
army of relief sent over from England was absolutely muaBy. 
extenninaled by the French at the battle of For- 
migny (April 15,1450). Somerset, who had retired into Caen, 
surrendered two montlis later after a feeble defence, and the 
English power in northern France came to an end. 

Even before this final disaster the indignation felt against 
Suffolk and Somerset had raised violent disturbances at home. 
Suffolk was impeached on many charges, true and 
false; it was unfair to accuse him of treason, but 
quite just to lay double-dealing and bad faith .to his KihUlom. 
clrarge. The king tried to save him from the block 
by banishing him before he could be tried. But while he was 
sailing to Flanders liis ship was intercepted by some London 
vessels, which were on the look-out for him, and he was deliber¬ 
ately murdered. The instigators of the act were never dis¬ 
covered. But, tliough Suffolk was gone, Somerset yet survived, 
and tlieir partisans still engrossed the confidence of the king. 
To clear out the government, and punish those responsible for 
the late disasters, the commons of Kent rose in insurrection 
under a captain who called himself John Mortimer, though his 
real name seems to have been John Cade. He was a soldier of 
fortune who had served in the French wars, and claimed to be in 
the confidence of the duke of York, the person to whom the eyes 
of all who hated Somerset and the present regime were now 
directed. 

Cade was not a social reformer, like his predecessor Wat Tyjer, 
with whom he has often been compared, but a politician. 
Though he called himself “ John Amend-aff,” and promised 
to put down abuses of every kind, the main part of the pro¬ 
gramme which he issued was intended to appeal to national 
sentiment, not to class feeling. Whether he was the tool of other 
and more highly placed malcontents, or whether he was simply 
a ready-witted adventurer playing his own game, it is hard to 
determine. His first success was marvaffous; he defeated the 
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king’s troops, made a triumphant entry into London and held 
' the city for two days. He seized and beheaded Lord Saye, the 
treasurer, and several other unpopular persons, and might have 
continued his dictatorship for some time if the Kentish mob 
that followed him had not fallen to general pill^e and arson. 
This led to the same results that had been seen in Tyler’s day. 
The propertied classes in London took arms to suppress anarchy, 
and beat the insurgents out of the city. Cade, striving to keep 
up the rising outside the walls, was killed in a skirmish a month 
later, and his bands dispersed. 

But the troubles of England were only just beginning; the 
protest against the misgovemment of Somerset and the rest 
JdcAwtf. confidants of the king and queen was now 

4 uk»ot’ taken up by a more important personage than the 
York, adventurer Cade. Richard, duke of York, the heir 
**om/«* claims of the house of Mortimer—his mother 

oppoMi jjgter of the last earl of March—now placed 

himself at the head of the opposition. He had plausible grounds 
for doing so ; though he had distinguished himself in the French 
wars, and was, since the death of Humphrey of Gloucester, thi; 
first prince of the blood royal, he had been ignored and flouted 
by the king's ministers, who had sent him into a kind of honour¬ 
able banishment as lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and had forbidden 
him to re-enter the realm. When, in defiance of this mandate, 
he came home and announced his intention of impeaching 
Somerset, he took the first step which was to lead to the Wars 
of the Roses. 

Yet he was a cautious and in the main a well-intentioned 
prince, and the extreme moderation of his original demands 
seems to prove that he did not at first aim at the crown. He 
merely required that Somerset and his friends should be dis¬ 
missed from office and made to answer for their misgovemment. 
Though he backed his demands by armed demonstration—twice 
calling out his friends and retainers to support his policy—^he 
carefully refrained for five long years from actual violence. 
Indeed in 145a he consented to abandon his protests, and to 
lend his aid to the other party for a great national object, the 
recovery of Guienne. For in the previous year Charles VII. 
had dealt with Bordeaux and Bayonne as he had already dealt 
with Normandy, and had met with no better resistance while 
completing the conquest. Six months’ experience of French rule, 
however, had revealed to the Bordelais how much they had 
lost when they surrendered. Their old loyalty to the house of 
Flantagenet burst once more into flame ; they rose in arms and 
called for aid to England. For a moment the quarrel of York 
and Somerset was suspended, and the last English army that 
crossed the seas during the Hundred Years’ War landed inGuienne, 
joined the insurgents, and for a time swept all before it. But 
there seemed to be a curse on whatever Henry VI. and Somerset 
took in hand. On the 17th of July 1453 ^^he veteran earl of 
Shrewsbury and the greater part of his Anglo-Gascon host were 
Bmtthef pieces at the hard-fought battle of Castillon. 

CMMttnoa, Bordeaux, though left to defend itself, held out for 
ton of eighty days after Talbot’s defeat and death, and then 
Oatouao. gjjgj submission to the French. The long 

struggle was over, and England now retained nothing of her old 
transmarine possessions save Calais and the Channel Islands. 
The ambition of Henry V. had finally cost her the long-loyal 
Guienne, as well as all the ephemeral conquests of his own sword. 

The last crowning disaster of the administration of the 
favourites of Henry VI. put an end to the chance that a way out 
of domestic strife might be found in the vigorous prosecution of 
the French war. For the next twenty years the battles of Eng¬ 
land were to be fought on her own soil, and between her own 
sons. It was a righteous punishment for her interference in the 
unnatural strife of Orleanists and Burgundians that the struggle 
between York and Lancaster was to be as bitter and as blc^y 
as that between the two French factions. 

I 

V. The WahSjOf the Roses (1453-1497) 

The Wars of the Roses have been ascribed to many different 
onuses by differmit historians. To some their origin is mainly 
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constitutional. Henry VI., it is argued, had broken the tacit com¬ 
pact which the house of Lancaster had made with the nation; 
instead of committing the administration of the realm oriria ot 
to ministers chosen for him by, or at least approved tbo wm 
by, his parliament, he persisted in retaming in office 
persons like Suffolk ind Somerset, who had for- *“"• 
feited the confidence of the people by their many failures in 
war and diplomacy, and were suspected of something worse 
than incapacity. They might not be so personally odious as 
the favourites of Edward 11 . or of Henry HI., but they were 
even more dangerous to the state, because they were not foreign 
adventurers but great English peers. In spite of the warnings 
given by the assault on Suffolk in 1450, by Jack Cade’s insur¬ 
rection, and by the first armed demonstrations of Richard of 
York in 1450 and 1452, the king persisted in keeping his friends 
in office, and they had to be removed by the familiar and forcible 
methods that had been applied in earlier ages by the lords 
ordainers or the lords appellant. Undoubtedly there is much 
truth in this view of the situation ; if Henry VI., or perhap.s we 
should rather say, if his queen Margaret of Anjou, had been 
content to accept ministries in which the friends of Richard of 
York were fairly represented, it is probable that he might have 
died a king, and have transmitted his crown to his natural heir. 
But this explanation of the Wars of the Roses is not complete; 
it accounts for their outbreak, but not for their long continuance. 

According to another school the real key to the problem is 
simply the question of the succession to the crown. If the 
wedlock of Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou ^^^cioimooi 
been fruitful during the first few years after their <ji« daS* 
marriage, no one would have raised tlie question of a York to 
change of dynasty. But when they remained childless ««>»'“• 
for seven years, and strong suspicion arose that there was a 
project on foot to declare the Beauforts heirs to the throne, 
the claim of Richard of York, as the representative of the houses 
of Clarence and March, was raised by those who viewed the 
possible accession of the incapable and unpopular Somerset with 
terror and dislike. When once the claims of York had been 
displayed and stated by his imprudent partisan, Thomas Yonge, 
in the parliament of 1451, there was no po.ssibility of hiding the 
fact that in the strict legitimate line of succession he had a belter 
claim than the reigning king. He disavowed any pretensions 
to the crown for nine years ; it was only in 1460 that he set forth 
his title with his own mouth. But his friends and followers were 
not so discreet; hence when a son was at last born to Henry 
and Margaret, in 1453, the succession question was already 
in the air and could no longer be ignored. If the claim of 
York was superior to that of Lancaster in the eyes of a consider¬ 
able part of the nation, it was no longer possible to ^ 
consider the problem solved by the birth of a direct Bdwom, 
heir to the actual occupant of the throne. Though prtneoot 
Duke Richard behaved in the most correct fashion, 
acknowledged the infant Edward as prince of Wales, and made 
no attempt to assert dynastic claims during his two regencies 
in 1454 and 1455-1456, yet the queen and her partisans already 
looked upon him as a pretender to the throne. It is this fact 
which accounts for the growing bitterness of the Yorkist and 
Lancastrian parties during the last years of Henry VI. 

Margaret believed herself to be defending the rights 
of her son against a would-be usurper. Duke Richard, 
on the other hand, considered himself as wrongfully oppressed, 
and excluded from his legitimate position as a prince of the blood 
and a chief councillor of the crown. Nor can there be any 
doubt that the queen took every opportunity of showing her 
suspicion of him, and deliberately kept him and his friends from 
sharing in the administration of the realm. This might have 
been more tolerable if the Lancastrian party had shown any 
governing power; but both while Somerset was their leader, 
down to his death in the first battle of St Albans, and while in 
1456-1459 Exeter, Wiltshire, Shrewsbury and Beaumont were 
the queen’s trusted agents, the condition of England was de¬ 
plorable. As a contemporary chronicler wrote, “ the realm was 
out of all good governance—as it had been many days before: 
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the king was simple, and led by covetous councillors, and owed 
more than he was worth. His debts increased daily, but pay¬ 
ment was there none, for all the manors and posses- 
sions that pertamed to the crown he had given away, 
couatry. SO. that he had almost nought, to live on. For these 
misgovemances the hearts of the people were turned. 
from them that had the land in rule, and their blessing was 
turned to cursing. The officers of the realm, and especially 
the earl of Wiltshire the treasurer, for to enrich himself plundered 
poor people and disinherited rightful heirs, and did many wrongs. 
The queen was defamed, that he that was called the prince was 
not the king’s son, but a bastard gotten in adultery.” When 
it is added that the Lancastrian party avoided holding a parlia¬ 
ment for three years, because they dared not face it, and that 
the French were allowed to sack Fowey, Sandwich and other 
places because there was no English fleet in existence, it is not 
wonderful that many men thought that the cup of the iniquities 
of the house of Lancaster was full. In the military classes it 
was felt that the honour of the realm was lost; in mercantile 
circles it was thought that the continuance for a few years more 
of such government would make an end of English trade. Some 
excuse must be found for getting rid of the queen and her 
friends, and the doubtful legitimacy of the Lancastrian claim 
to the crown afforded such an excuse. Hence came the curious 
paradox, that the party which started as the advocates of the 
rights of parliament against the incapable ministers appointed 
by the crown, ended by challenging the right of parliament, 
exercised in 1399, to depose a legitimate king and substitute for 
him another member of the royal house. For Richard of York 
in 1460 and Edward IV. in 1461 put in their claim to the throne, 
not as the elect of the nation, but as the posisessors of a divine 
hereditary right to the succession, there having been no true 
king of England since the death of Ricliard II. Hence Edward 
assumed the royal title in March 1461, was crowned in June, but 
called no parliament tiU November. When it met, it acknow¬ 
ledged him as king, but made no pretence of creating or electing 
him to he sovereign. 

But putting aside the constitutional aspects of the Wars of 
the Roses, it is necessary to point out that they had another 
Motivn of aspect. From one point of view they were little more 
tbteoa- than a great faction fight between two alliances of 
toadiag over-powerful barons. Though the Lancastrians 
made much play with the watchword of loyalty to the 
crown, and though the Yorkists never forgot to speak of the 
need for strong and wise governance, and the welfare of the realm, 
yet personal and family enmities had in many cases more effect 
in determining their action than a zeal for King Henry’s rights 
or for the prosperity of England. It is true that some classes 
were undoubtedly influenced in their choice of sides mainly by 
the general causes spoken of above ; the citizens of London and 
the other great towns (for example) inclined to the Yorkist 
faction simply because they saw that under the Lancastrian rule 
the foreign trade of England was being ruined, and insufficient 
security was given for life and property. But the leading men 
among the baronage were undoubtedly swayed by ambition and 
resentment, by family ties and family feuds, far more than by 
enlightened statesmanship or zeal for the king or the conunon- 
weal. It would be going too far to seek the origin of the Yorkist 
party—as some have done—in the old enmity of the houses of 
March, Norfolk and Salisbury against Henry IV. But it is 
not so fantastic to aiscribe its birth to the personal hatred that 
existed between Richard of York and Edmund of Somerset, 
to the old family grudge (going back to 140.3) between the 
Percies and the Nevilles, to the marriage alliance that bound the 
houses of York and Neville together, and to other less well- 
remembered quarrels or blood-ties among the lesser baronage. 
As an example of how such motives worked, it may suffice to 
quote the case of those old enemies, the Bonvilles and Courtenays, 
in the west country. While Lord Bonville supported the queen, 
the house of Courtenay were staunch Yorkists, and the earl of 
Devon joined in the armed demonstration of Duke Richard in 
1453. But when the earl changed his politics and fought on the 


Lancastrian side at St Albans in 1455, the baron at once became 
a strenuous adherent of the duke, adhered firmly to the white ■ 
rose and died by the axe for its cause. 

Rii^d of York, in short, was not merely the head of a 
constitutional opposition to misgovemment by the queen’s 
friends, nor was he merely a legitimist claimant 
to the crown, he was also the head of a powerful tanalal 
baronial league, of which the most prominent members pwtr. 
were his kinsmen, the Nevilles, Mowbra3js and 
Bourchiers. The Nevilles alone, enriched v/ith the 
ancient estates of the Beauchamps and Monta^, and with 
five of their name in the House of Lords, were a sufficient nucleus 
for a faction. They were headed by the two most capable 
politicians and soldiers then alive in England, the two Richards, 
father and son, who held the earldoms of Salisbury andWarwick, 
and were respectively brother-in-law and nephew to York. It 
must be remembered that a baron of 1450 was not strong merely 
by reason of the spears and bows of his household and his 
tenantry, like a baron of the 13th century. The pernicious 
practice of “ livery and maintenance ” was now at its zenith ; 
all over England in times of stress the knighthood and gentry 
were wont to pledge themselves, by sealed bonds of indenture, to 
follow the magnate whom they thought best able to protect 
them. They mounted his badge, and joined his banner when 
strife broke out, in return for his championship of their private 
interests and his promise to “ maintain ” them against aU their 
enemies. A soldier and statesman of the ability and ambition 
of Ricliard of Warwick counted hundreds of such adherents, 
scattered over twenty shires. The system had spread so far that 
the majority of the smaller tenants-in-chief, and even many 
of the lesser barons, were the sworn followers of an insignificant 
number of the greater lords. An alliance of half-a-dozen of these 
over-powerful subjects was a serious danger to the crown. For 
the king could no longer count on raising a national army against 
them ; he could only call out the adherents of the lords of his 
own party. The factions were fairly balanced, for if the majority 
of the baronage were, on the whole, Lancastrian, the greatest 
houses stood by the cause of York. 

Despite all ffiis, there was still, when the wars began, a very 
strong feeling in favour of compromise and moderation. For 
this there can be no doubt that Richard of York was 
mainly responsible. When he was twice placed 
power, during the two protectorates which followed 
Henry’s two long fits of insanity in 1454 and 1455-1456, 
he carefully avoided any oppression of his enemies, though he 
naturally took care to put his own friends in office. Most of all 
did he show his sincere wish for peace by twice laying down the 
protectorate when the king was restored to sanity. He was 
undoubtedly goaded into his last rebellion of 1459 by the queen’s 
undisguised preparations for attacking him. Yet because he 
struck first, without waiting for a definite casus belli, public 
opinion declared so much against him that half his followers 
refused to rally to his banner. The revulsion only came when 
the queen, victorious after the rout of Ludford, suppno- 
applied to the vanquished Yorkists those penalties of ofoaot 
confiscation and attainder which Duke Richard had 
always refused to employ in his day of power. After ^xte^ 
the harsh doings at the parliament of Coventry (1459), Uoao aad 
and the commencement of political executions by the caafiaca- 
sending of Roger Neville and his fellows tq the scalfold, 
the trend of public opinion veered round, and Margaret and her 
friends were rightly held responsible for the embittered nature 
of the strife. Hence came the marvellous success of the Yorkist 
counterstroke in June 1460, when the exiled Warwick, landing 
in Kent with a mere handful of men, was suddenly 
joined by the whole of the south of England and the 
citizens of London, and inflicted a crusmng defeat on Moat* tin 
the Lancastrians at Northampton before he had been Lmam- 
fifteen days on shore (July ro, 1460). The growing 
rancour of the struggle was marked by the fact that^p^^ 
the Yorkists, after Northampton, showed themselves 
by no means so merciful and scrupulous as in their earlier 
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dB5^. ^Retaliatory executions began, though on a small scale, 
and when York reached London he at last bej^ to talk of his 
rkhts to the crown, and to propose the deposition of Henry VI. 
Vet moderation was still so far prevalent in the hanks of his 
adherents that they refused to follow him to such lengths. 
Warwick and the other leading naen of the party dictated a 
cmrtpromisc, by which Henry was to heign for the term of his 
mebu*^ natural life, hut ThJke Richard was to be recognized 
vttkdt- as his heir and to succeed him on the throne. They 
c/and Mr had obviously borrowed the expedient from the terms 
of the treaty of Troyes. But the act of parliament 
■ which embodied it did pot formally disinherit the 
reignihg king’s son, as the treaty of Troyes had done, but merely 
ignored his existence. 

It would have been well for England if this agreement had 
held, and the crown had passed peaceably to the house of York, 
after l 3 le comparatively short and bloodless struggle which had 
jUst ended. But Duke Richard had forgotten to reckon with 
the fierce and unscrupulous energy of Queen Margaret, when she 
Was at bay in defence of her son’s rights. Marching with a trifling 
oi north, he was surprised and 

WaMtM. slain at Wakefield (Dec. 30,1460). But it was not his 
Kivbard death that was the main misfortune, but the fact 
***• that in the battle the Lancastrians gave no quarter 
to small or great, and that after it they put to death York’s 
btother-in-law Salisbury and other prisoners. The heads of the 
duke and the earl were set up over the gates of York. This 
ferocity was repeated w'hcn Margaret and her northern 
St Atbaiu. Warwick at the second battle of St Albans 

(Feb. 17,1461), where they had the good fortune to 
recover possession of the person of King Henry. Ixird Bonville 
and the other captives of rank were beheaded next morning. 

After this it was but natural that the struggle became a mere 
record of massacres and executions. The Yorkists proclaimed 
Edward, Duke Richard’s heir, king of England ; they 
’ took no further heed of the claims of King Henry, 
iuMTcb, declared their leader the true successor of Richard IT, 
pro- and stigmatized the whole period of the Lancastrian 
rule as a mere usurpation. They adopted a strict 
'legitimist theory of the descent of the crown, and 
denied the right of parliament to deal with the succession. 
This was the first step in the direction of absolute monarchy 
which England had seen since the short months of King 
Richard’s tyranny in 1397-1399. It was birt the first of many 
encroachments of the new dynasty upon tlic liberties that had 
been enjoyed by the nation under the house of Lancaster. 

The revenge taken by the new king and his cousin Richard of 
Warwick for the slaughter at Wakefield and St Albans was prompt 
and dreadful. They were now well supported by the 
Whole of southern England; for not only had the 
queen’s ferocity shocked the nation, but the reckless 
pltfndering of her northern moss-troopers in the home 
counties had roused the peasantry and townsfolk to an interest 
in the struggle which they had never before displayed. Up to 
this moment the civil war had been conducted like a great faction 
fight; the barons arid their Kveried retamers had been wont to 
seek some convenient heath or hill and there to fight out their 
ouarrel with the minimum of damage to the countryside. The 
deliberate harrying of the Midlands by Margaret’s northern 
levies was a new departure, and one bitterly resented. The 
house of Lanca,ster could never for the future count on an 
adherent south of Trent or east'of Chilterri. The Yorkist army 
that marched in pursuit of the raiders, and won the 
bloody field of Towton under Warwick’s guidance, 
gave no quarter. Not only was the slaughter in that 
battle and the pursuit more cruel than anything that had been 
Seen since the day of Evesham, but the executions that followed 
Ratbitm ruthless. Ere Edward turned south he l«d be- 
rrpriMt headed two earls—Devon and Wiltshire—and forty- 
two khights, andlhad hanged many prisoners of lesser 
YorkiMt. ^jtate. The Yorkist parliamerit of November 1461 
carried bri the w6rk by attainting 133 persons, ranging from 


Henry VI. and Queen Margaret down through the peerage and 
the knighthood to the clerks and household retainers of the late 
king. All the estates of liw Lancastrian lords, living or dead, 
were confiscated, and their blood was declared corrupted. 
This brought into the kjng’s hands such a mass of plunder as no 
one had handled since William the Conqueror. Edward IV. 
could not only reward his adherents with it, so as to pmoM 
create a whole new court nobksse, but had enough nh vt 
over to fill his exchequer for many years, and to Bkwari 
enable him to dispense with parliamentary grants of 
money for an unexampled period. Between 1461 and 1465 
he only asked for £37,000 from the nation—and won no small 
popularity thereby. For, in their joy at being quit of taxa¬ 
tion, men forgot that they were losing the lever by which their 
fathers had been wont to move the crown to constitutional 
concessions. 

After Towton peace prevailed south of the Tyne and cast of 
the Severn, for it was only in Nwthumberland and in Wales Hiat 
the survivors of the Lancastrian faction succeeded cMhvar 
in keeping the war alive. King Edward, as indolent /«tbt 
and pleasure-loving in times of ease as he was active bortb ud 
and ruthless in times of stress and battle, set himself ’’'***' 
to enjoy life, handing over the suppression of the rebels to his 
ambitious and untiring cousin Richm-d of Warwick. The annals 
of the few contemporary chroniclers are so entirely devoted to 
the bickerings in the extreme north and west, that it is necessary 
to insist on the fact that from 1461 onwards the civil war was 
purely local, and nine-tenths of the realm enjoyed what passed 
for peace in the isth century. The campaigns of 1462-63-64, 
though full of incident and bloodshed, were not of first-rate 
political importance. The cause of Lancaster had been lost at 
Towton, and all that Queen Margaret succeeded in accomplish¬ 
ing was to keep Northumberland in revolt, mainly by means 
of French and Scottish succours. Her last English partisans, 
attainted men who had lost their lands and lived with the 
shadow of the axe ever before them, fought bitterly enough. 
But the obstinate and hard-handed Warwick beat them down 
again and again, and the oki I.ancastrian party was ^ 
almost exterminated when the last of its chiefs went Hnbtm. 
to the block in the series of wholesale executions tliat impritoa- 
followed the battle of Hexham (May 15, 1464). A 
year later Henry VI. himself fell into the hands of his 
enemies, as he lurked in Lancashire, and with his consignment 
to the Tower the dynastic question seemed finally solved in 
favour of the house of York. 

The first ten years of the reign of Edward IV. fall into two 
parts, the dividing point being the avowal of the king’s marriage 
to Elizabeth Woodville in November 1464. During the ff/eSanf 
first of these periods Edward reigned but Warwick Nrvm, 
governed ; he was not only the fighting man, but the “eJ ot 
statesman and diplomatist of the Yorkist p^y, and 
enjoyed a complete ascendancy over his young master, who long 
preferred thriftless ease to the toils of personal monarchy. 
Warwick represented the better side of the victorious cause ; 
he was no mere factious king-maker, and his later nickname of 
“ the last of the barons ” by no means expresses his character 
or his position. He was strong, not so much by reason of his 
vast estates and his numerous retainers, as by reason of the 
confidence which the greater part of the nation placed in him. 
He never forgot that the Yorkist party had started as the 
advocates of sound and strong administration, and the man¬ 
datories of the popular will against the queen’s incapable and 
corrupt ministers. “ He ever had the goodwill of the people 
because he knew how to give them fair words, and always spoke 
not of hiftiself but of the augmentation and good governance 
of the kingdom, for which he would spend his life; and thus he 
had the goodwill of England, so that in ^ the land he was the 
lord who was held in most esteem and faith arid credence.” As 
lohg as he remained supreme, parliaments were regularly held, 
arid the house of York appeared to be keeping its bargain with 
the nation. His policy Was sound j peace wilj\ France, the re- 
Imbfiitation of the dwindling foreign trade of England, and the 
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maintenance of law and justice by strong-handed governance 
were his main aims. 

But Warwick was one of those ministers who love to do every¬ 
thing for themselves, and chafe at masters and colleagues who 
presume to check or to criticise their actions. He was sur¬ 
rounded and supported, moreover, by a group of brothers and 
cousins, to whom he gave most of his confidence, and most of 
the preferment that came to his hands. England has always 
chafed against a family oligarchy, however well it may do its 
work. The Yorkist magnates who did not belong to the clan 
of the Nevilles were not unnaturally jealous of that house, and 
Edward IV. himself gradually came to realize the ignominious 
position of a king who is managed and overruled by a strong- 
willed and arbitrary minister. 

His first sign of revolt was his secret marriage to Elizabeth 
Woodville, a lady of decidedly Lancastrian connexions, for her 
fiifwanf her first husband were both members of 

fv. the defeated faction. Warwick was at the moment 

auri»$ suing for the hand of Louis XL’s sister-in-law in 
wa^iut it>aster’s name, and had to back out of his negotia- 
’’ ■ tions in a sudden and somewhat ridiculous fashion. 
His pride was hurt, but for two years more there was no open 
breach between him and his muster, though their estrangement 
grew more and more marked when Edward continued to heap 
titles and estates on his wife’s numerous relatives, and to conclude 
for them marriage alliances with all tlie great Yorkist fiunihes 
Bnacb Neville connexion. In this way 

tofwno he built up fur himself a personal following witliin the 
Warwick Yorkist party ; but the relative strer^th of this faction 
and of that which still looked upon Warwick as the 
true representative of the cause had yet to be tried. 
The king had in his favour the prestige of the royal name, and 
a popularity won by his easy-going affability and his liberal 
gifts. The earl had his established reputation for disinterested 
devotion to the welfare of the realm, and his brilliant record 
as a soldier and statesman. In districts as far apart as Kent 
and Yorkshire, his word counted for a good deal more tlian that 
of his sovereign. 

Unhappily for England and for himself, Warwick’s loyalty 
was not sufficient to restrain his ambition and his resentment. 

He felt the ingratitude of the king, whom he had 
Warwick gg bitterly that he stooped ere long to intrigue 

^nbtmoa. and treason. Edward in 1467 openly broke with him 
by dismissing his brother George Neville from the 
chancellorship, by repudiating a treaty with France which the 
earl had just negotiated, and by concluding an alliance with 
Burgundy against which he had always protested. Warwick en¬ 
listed in his cause the king’s younger brotlier George of Clarence, 
who desired to marry his daughter and heiress Isabella Neville, 
and with the aid of this unscrupulous but unstable young man 
began to organize rcbeUion. His first experiment in treason was 
Riaiarof so-called “rising of Robin of Redesdale,’’ which 
»'Kow«o/was ostensibly an armed protest by the gentry and 
Kadaa- commons of Yorkshire against the maladministration 
of the realm by the king’s favourites—his wife’s 
relatives, and the courtiers whom he had lately promoted to high 
rank and office. The rebellion was headed by weU-known ad¬ 
herents of the earl, and the nickname of “Robin of Redesdale” 
seems to have covered the personality of his kinsman Sir John 
Conyers. When the rising was well started Warwick declared 
his sympathy with the aims of the insolvents, wedded his 
daughter to Clarence despite the king’s prohibition of the match, 
and raised a force at Calais with which he landed in Kent. 

But his plot was.already successful before he reached the scene 
of operations. The Yorkshire rebels beat the royalist army at 
0^1, ^ the battle of Edgecott(July 6,1469). A few days later 
Bdiiaeatt. Edward himself was captured at Olney and put into 
Bdward a the carl’s hands. Many of his chief supporters, includ- 
jjjg jjjg queen’s father. Lord Rivers, and her brother, 
John Woodville, as well as the newly-created earls of Pembroke 
and Devon, were put to death with Warwick’s connivance, if 
not by his direct orders. The king was confined for some 


wedis in the great Neville stronghold Middleham Castle, but 
presently rekased on conditions, being compelled to accept 
new ministers nominated by Warwick. The earl supposed that 
his cousm’s spirit was broken and that he would give 
no further trouble. In this he erred grievoudy. oitka 
Edward vowed revenge for his slaughtered favourites, 
and waited his opportunity. Warwick had lost ’’**■ 
credit by using such underhand methods in his attack on his 
master, and had not taken sufficient care to conciliate public 
opinion when he reconstructed the government. His conduct 
had destroyed his old reputation for disinterestedness and 
honesty. 

In March 1470 the king seized the first chance of avenging him¬ 
self. Some unimportant riots had broken out in Lincolnshire, 
originating probably in mere local quarrels,but possibly 
in Lancastrian intrigues. To suppress this rising the Bdward 
king gathered a great force, carefully calling in to his driraa 
banner all the peers who were offended with Warwick 
or, at any rate, did not belong to his family alliance. 

Having scattered tlie Lincolnshire bands, he suddenly turned 
upon Warwick with his army, and caught him wholly unprepared. 
The earl and his son-in-law Clarence were hunted out of the realm 
before they could collect thek partisans, and fled to France 7 
Edward seemed for tlie first time to be master in his own 
realm. 

But the Wars of the Roses had one more phase to come. 
Warwick’s name was still a power in the land, and his expulsion 
had been so sudden that he had not been given an 
opportunity of trying his strength. His old enmity takaaup 
for the house of Lancaster was completely swallowed tka caasa 
up in his new grudge against the king that he had 
made. He opened negotiations with the exiled Queen 
Margaret, and offered to place his sword at her disposition for 
the purpose of overthrowing King Edward and restoring King 
Henry. The queen had much difficulty in forcing herself to 
come to terms with the man who had been the bane of her cause, 
but finally was induced by Louis XI. to conclude a bargain. 
Warwick married his younger daughter to her son Edward, prince 
of Wales, as a pledge of his good faith, and swore allegiance to 
King Henry in the cathedral of Angers. He then set himself 
to stir up the Yorkshire adherents of the house of Neville to 
distract the attention of Edward IV. When the king 
had gone northward to attack them, the earl landed 
at Dartmouth (Sept. 1470) with a small force partly Bagtamt, 
composed of Lancastrian exiles, partly of his own 
men. His appearance had the effect on which he had calcu¬ 
lated. Devon rose in the Lancastrian iflterest; Kent, where the 
earl’s name had always been popular, took arms a 
few days later; and London opened its gates. King 
Edward, hurrying south to oppose the invader, found ,x/*. 
his army melting away from his banner, and hastily 
took ship at Lynn and fled to Holland. He found a refuge 
with his brother-in-law and ally Charles the Bold, the great 
duke of Burgundy. 

King Henry was released and replaced on the throne, and for 
sbe months Warwick ruled England as his lieutenant. But there 
was bitterness and mistrust between the old Lan¬ 
castrian faction and the Nevilles, and Queen Margaret 
refused to cross to England or to trust her son m the uamrvt. 
king-maker’s hands. Her partisans doubted his sin¬ 
cerity, while many of the Yorkists who had hitherto followed 
Warwick in blind admiration found it impossible to reconcile 
themselves to the new regime. The duke of Clarence in par¬ 
ticular, discontented at tlw triumph of Lancaster, betrayed his 
father-in-law, and opened secret negotiations with his exiled 
brother. Encouraged by the news of the dissensions among his 
enemies, Edward IV. resolved to try liis fortune once 
more, and landed near Hull on the 15th.of March 
1471 with a body of mercenaries lent him by the Bagiaad. 
duke of Burgundy. The campaign that followed was 
most creditable to Edward’s generalship, but must have been 
fatal to him if Warwick had been honestly supported by his 
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lieutenants. But the duke of Clarence betrayed to his brother 
the army which he had gathered in King Henry’s name, and 
BMth of of tfte Lancastrians were slow to join the earl, 

Bvatt, from their distrust of his loyalty. Edward, dashing 
DoMtbot through the midst of the slowly gathering levies of 
Warwick, opponents, seized London, and two days later 
defeated and slew Warwick at the battle of Barnet (April 13, 
1471). 

On that same day Queen Margaret and her son landed at 
Weymouth, only to hear that the earl was dead and 
rtwke^ his army scattered. But she refused to consider the 
huiy. struggle ended, and gathered the Lancastrians of the 
Oaatb of west for a final rally. On the fatal day of Tewkes- 
^rtn^f beaten, her son 

Wa^.* was slain in the flight, and the greater part of her 
chief captains were taken prisoner. She herself was 
captured next day. The victorious Edward sent to the block 
Caat fluke of Somerset, and nearly all 

Oi«M*” tbe other captains of rank, whether Lancastrians or 
Margarat followers of Warwick. He then moved to London, 
which was being threatened by Kentish levies rai.sed 
wmoTv? Warwick’s name, delivered the city, and next day 
caused the unhappy Henry VI. to be murdered in the 
Tower (May 21, 1471). 


The descendants of Henry IV. were now extinct, and the 
succession question seemed settled for ever. No one dreamed 
of raising against King Edward the claims of the 
ly^ remoter heirs of John of Gaunt—the young earl of 
Richmond, who represented the Beauforts by a female 
descent, or the king of Portugal, the grandson of Gaunt’s eldest 
daughter. Edward was now king indeed, with no over-powerful 
cousin at his elbow to curb his will. He had, moreover, at his 
disposal plunder almost as valuable as that which he had divided 
up in 1461—the estates of the great Neville clan and their ad¬ 
herents. A great career seemed open before him ; he had proved 
himself a fine soldier and an unscrupulous diplomatist; he was 
in the very prime of life, having not yet attained his thirty-first 
year. He might have devoted himself to foreign politics and 
have rivalled the exploits of Edward III. or Henry V.—for the 
stete of the continent was all in his favour—or might have set 
himself to organize an absolute monarchy on the ruins of the 
parliament and the baronage. For the successive attainders 
of the Lancastrians and the Nevilles had swept away many of 
the older noble families, and Edward’s house of peers consisted 
for the main part of new men, his own partisans promoted for 
good service, who had not the grip on the land that their 
predecessors had possessed. 

But Edward either failed to see his opportunity or refused to 
take it. He did not plunge headlong into the wars of Louis XL 
and Charles of Burgundy, nor did he attempt to recast 
of*™***" institutions of the realm. He settled down into 
raiga. inglorious case, varied at long intervals by outbursts 
of spasmodic tyranny. It would seem that the key 
to his conduct was that he hated the hard work without which 
a despotic king cannot hope to assert hLs personality, and 
preferred leisure and vicious self-indulgence. In many ways 
the latff years of his reign were marked with all the signs of 
absolutism. Between 1475 »"fl 1483 he called only one single 
parli^ent, and that was summoned not to give him advice, 
or raise him money, but purely and solely to attaint his brother 
of Clarence, whom he had resolved to destroy. The 
*478) need provoke no sympathy, 
Claramea. he was a detestable intriguer, and had given his brother 
just offence by a series of deeds of high-handed violence 
and by perpetual cavilling. But he had committed no act of 
real treason since his long-pardoned alliance with Warwick, 
and was not in any way dangerous; so that when the king 
caused him to be attainted, and then privately murdered in the 
Tower, there was little justification for the fratricide. 

Edward was a thrifty kinfhe was indeed the only medieval 
monarch of England who succeeded in keeping free of debt and 
made his revenue suffice for his expenses. But his methods 


of filling his purse were often unconstitutional and sometimes 
ignominious. When the resources drawn from confiscations 
were exhausted, he raised “ benevolences ”—forced 
gifts extracted from men of wealth by the unspoken 
threat of the royal displeasure—instead of applying to 
parliament for new taxes. But his most profitable source of 
revenue was drawn from abroad. Having allied himself with his 
brother-in-law Charles of Burgundy against the king of France, 
he led an army into Picardy in 1475, and then by the treaty of 
Picquigny sold peace to Louis XL for 75,000 gold crowns down, 
and an annual pension (or tribute as he preferred to call it) of 
50,000 crowns more. It was regularly paid up to the lust year 
of his reign. Charles the Bold, whom he had thus deliberately 
deserted in the middle of their joint campaign, used the strongest 
language about this mean act of treachery, and with good cause. 
But the king cared not when his pockets were full. Another 
device of Edward for filling his exchequer was a very stringent 
enforcement of justice; small infractions of the laws lieing 
made the excuse for exorbitant fines. This was a trick which 
Henry VII. was to turn to still sT’eater effect. In defence of 
boch it may be pleaded that after the anarchy of the Wars of the 
Roses a strong hand was needed to restore security for life and 
property, and that it was better that penalties should be over¬ 
heavy rather than that there should be no penalties at all. 
Another appreciable source of revenue to Edward was his private 
commercial ventures. He owned many ships, and traded with 
great profit to himself abroad, because he could promise, as a 
king, advantages to foreign buyers and sellers with which no 
mere merchant could compete. 

During the last period of Edward’s rule England might have 
been described as a despotism, if only the king hud cared to be 
a despot. But except on rare occasions he allowed his power 
to be disguised under the old machinery of the medieval 
monarchy, and made no parade of his autocracy. Much was 
pardoned by the nation to one who gave them comparatively 
efficient and rather cheap government, and who was personally 
easy of access, affable and humorous. It is with little justification 
that he has been called the “ founder of the new monarchy,” 
and the spiritual ancestor of the Tudor despotbm. Anotlier 
king in his place might have merited such titles, but Edward 
was too careless, too unsystematic, too lazy, and too fond of self- 
indulgence to make a real tyrant. He preferred to be a man of 
pleasure and leisure, only awaking now and then to perpetrate 
some act . of arbitrary cruelty. 

England was not unprosperous under him. The lowest point 
of her fortunes had been reached under the administration of 
Margaret of Anjou, during the weary years that pre¬ 
ceded the outbreak of the civil wars in 1459. At that 
time the govermnent had been bankrupt, foreign eooatiy. 
trade had almost disappeared, tlie French and pirates 
of all nations had possession of the Channel, and the nation had 
lost heart, because there seemed no way out of the trouble save 
domestic strife, to which all looked forward with dismay. The 
actual war proved less disastrous than had been expected. It 
fell heavily upon the baronage and their retainers, but passed 
lightly, for the most part, over the heads of the middle classes. 
The Yorkists courted the approval of public opinion by their 
careful avoidance of pillage and requisitions; and the Lan¬ 
castrians, though less scrupulous, only once launched out into 
general raiding and devastation, during the advance of the 
queen’s army to St Albans in the early months of 1461. As 
a rule the towns suffered little or nothing—they submitted to 
the king of the moment, and were always spared by the victors. 
It is one of the most curious features of these wars that no town 
ever stood a siege, though there were several long and arduous 
sieges of baronial ca.stles, such as Harlech, Alnwick and Barn- 
borough. Warwick, with his policy of conciliation for the masses 
and hard blows for the magnates, was mainly responsible for 
this moderation. In battle he was wont to bid his followers 
spare the commons in the pursuit, and to smite only the knights 
and nobles. Towton, where the Yorkist army was infuriated by 
the harrying of the Midlands by their enemies in the preceding 
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campaign, was the only fight that ended in a general 
massacre. There were, of course, many local feuds and riots 
which led to the destruction of property; well-known instances 
are the private war about Caister Castle between the duke of 
Norfolk and the Pastons, and the “ battle of Nibley Green,” 
near Bristol, between the Berkeleys and the Talbots. But on 
the whole there was no ruinous devastation of the land. Pro¬ 
sperity seems to have revived early during the rule of York; 
Warwick had cleared the seas of pirates, and both he and King 
Edward were great patrons of commerce, though the earl’s 
policy was to encourage trade with France, while his master 
wished to knit up the old alliance with Flanders by adhering 
Com- cause of Charles of Burgundy. Edward did 

nurciMi much in his later years to develop interchange of 
Hrtiop- commodities with the Baltic, making treaties with 
the Hanseatic League which displeased the merchants 
of London, because of the advantageous terms granted to the 
foreigner. The east coast ports seem to have thriven under his 
rule, but Bristol was not less prosperous. On the one side, 
developing the great salt-hsh trade, her vessels were encom¬ 
passing Iceland, and feeling their way towards the Banks of 
the West; on the other they were beginnmg to feel their way 
into the Mediterranean. The famous William Canynges, the 
patriarch of Bristol merchants, possessed 2500 tons of shipping, 
including some ships of 900 tons, and traded in every sea. Yet 
we still find complaints that too much merchandise reached 
and left England in foreign bottoms, and King Edward’s treaty 
with the Hansa was censured mainly for this reason. Internal 
commerce was evidently developing in a satisfactory style, 
despite of the wars ; in especial raw wool was going out of 
England in less bulk than of old, because cloth woven at home 
was liccoming the staple export. The woollen manufactures 
which had liegun in the eastern counties in the 14th century 
were now spreading all over the land, taking root especially in 
Somersetshire, Yorkshire and some districts of the 
tmrtMa Midlands. Coventry, the centre of a local woollen 
woo/rnirfe. and dyeing industry, was probably the inland town 
which grew most rapidly during the 15th century. 
Yet there was still a large export of wool to Flanders, and the 
long pack-trains of the Cotswold flockmasters still wound 
eastward to the sea for the benefit of the merchants of the staple 
and the continental manufacturer. 

As regards domestic agriculture, it has been often stated that 
the 15 th century was the golden age of the English peasant, and 
state of prosperity was little affected either by the 

tbe rural unhappy French wars of Henry VI. or by the Wars 
papula- of the Roses. There is certainly very little evidence of 
any general discontent among the rural population, 
such as had prevailed in the times of Edward III. or Richard II. 
Insurrections that passed as popular, like the risings of Jack 
Cade and Robin of Redesdale, produced manifestos that spoke 
of political grievances but hardly mentioned economic ones. 
There is a bare mention of the Statute of Labourers in jack 
Cade’s ably drafted chapter of complaints. It would seem that 
the manorial grudges between landowner and peasant, which 
had been so fierce in the 14th century, had died down as the lords 
abandoned the old system of working tlieir demesne by villein 
labour. They were now for the most part letting out the soil 
to tenant-farmers at a moderate rent, and the large class of 
yeomanry created by this movement seem to have lieen pros¬ 
perous. The less popular device of turning old manorial arable 
land into sheep-runs was also known, but does not yet seem 
to have grown so common as to provoke the popular discontents 
which were to prevail under the Tudors. Probably such labour 
as was thrown out of work by this tendency was easily absorbed 
by the growing needs of the towns. Some murmurs are heard 
about “ enclosures,” but they are incidental and not widely 
spread. 

One of the best tests of the prosperity of England under the 
Yorkist rule seems to be the immense amount of building that 
was on hand. Despite the needs of civil war, it was not 
on castles that the builders’ energy was sj»ent; the government 


discouraged fortresses in private hands, and the dwellings of the 
new nobility of Edward IV. were rather splendid manor-houses, 
with some slight external protection of moat and gate- ^ 
house, than old-fashioned castles. But the church- t^tun- 
building of the time is enormous and magnificent. 

A very large proportion of the great Perpendicular churches of 
England date back to this age, and in the cathedrals also much 
work was going on. 

Material prosperity does not imply spiritual development, 
and it must be confessed that from the intellectual and moral 
point of view 15th-century England presents an un- gciigia„ 
pleasing picture. The Wycliffite movement, tlie- one eoaditioa 
phenomenon which at the beginning of the century oftn* 
seemed to give some promise of better things, had 
died down under persecution. It lingered on- in a subterranean 
fashion among a small class in the universities and the minor 
clergy, and had some adherents among the townsfolk and even 
among the peasantry. But the Lollards were a feeble and help¬ 
less minority; they no longer produced writers, organizers or 
missionaries. 'I’hcy continued to be burnt, or more frequently 
to make forced recantations, under the Yorkist rule, though the 
list of trials is not a long one. Little can be gathered concerning 
them from chronicles or official records. We only know that 
they continued to exist, and occasionally produced a martyr. 
But the governing powers were not fanatics, bent on seeking 
out victims; tlie spirit of Henry V. and Archbishop Arundel 
was dead. The life of the church seems, indeed, to have been 
in a more stagnant and torpid condition in this age than at any 
other period of English history. The great prelates from Cardinal 
Beaufort down to Archbishops Bourchier and Rotherham, and 
Bishop John Russell—trusted supporters of the Yorkist dynasty 
—were mere politicians with nothing spiritual about them. 
Occasionally they appear in odious positions. Rotherham was 
the ready tool of Edward IV. in the judicial murder of Clarence. 
Russell became the obsequious chancellor of Richard III. 
Bourchier made himself responsible in 1483 for the taking of the 
little duke of York from his mother’s arms in order to place him 
in the power of his murderous uncle. It b difficult to find a single 
bishop in the whole period who was respected for his piety or 
vbtue. The best of them were capable statesmen, the worst were 
mean time-servers. Few of the higher clergy were such patrons 
of learning as many prelates of earlier ages. William Grey of 
Ely and James Goldwell of Norwich did something for scholars, 
and there was one bishop in the period who came to sad grief 
through an intellectual activity which was rare among hb 
contemporaries. This was the eccentric Reginald Pecock of 
Chichester, who, while setting himself fo confute Lollard con¬ 
troversialists, lapsed into heresy by setting “ reason ” above 
” authority.” He taught that the organization and many of 
the dogmas of the medieval church should be justified by an 
appeal to private judgment and the moral law, rather than to 
the scriptures, the councils, or the fathers. For taking up this 
dangerous line of defence,.and admitting hb doubts about 
several received articles of faith, he was attacked by the Yorkist 
archbishop Bourchier in 1457, compelled to do penance, and shut 
up in a monastery for tlie rest of hb life. He seems to have had 
no school of followers, and his doctrines died with him. 

In nothing is the general stagnation of the church in the later 
j 5th century shown better than by the gradual cessation of the 
monastic chronicles. The stream of narrative was 
still flowing strongly in 1400 ; by 1485 it has run dry, 
even St Albans, the mother of historians, produced 
no annalbt after Whethamstede, whose story ceases 
early in the Wars of the Roses. The only monastic chronicler 
who went on writing for a few years after the extuiction of the 
house of York was the “ Croyland continuator.” For the last 
two-thirds of the century the various “ London chronicles,” 
the work of laymen, are much more important than anything 
which was produced in the religious houses. The regular clergy 
indeed seem to have been sunk in intellectual torpor. Tlteir 
numbers were falling off, their zeal was gone; there is little good to 
be said of them save that they were still in some cases endowing 
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Engtond with splendid architectural decorations. But even in the 
wealthier abbeys we find traces of thriftless administration, 
idleness, self-indulgence and occasionally grave moral scandals. 
The parochial clergy were probably in a healthier condition; 
but the old abuses of pluralism and non-residcnce were as 
rampant as ever, and though their work may have been in many 
eases honourably carried out, it is certain that energy and 
intelligence were at a low ebb. 

The moral faults of the church only reflected those of the 
nation. It was a hard and selfish generation which witnessed 
the Wars of the Roses and the dictatorship of 
Edward IV. The iniquitous French war, thirty years 
tiMMatioa.o^ plunder and demoralization, had corrupted the 
minds of the governing classes before the civil strife 
began. Afterwards the constant and easy changes of allegiance, 
as one faction or the other was in the ascendant, the wholesale 
confiscations and attainders, the never-ending executions, the 
sudden prosperity of adventurers, the premium on time-serving 
and intrigue, sufficed to make the whole nation cynical and 
sordid. The claim of the Yorkists to represent constitutional 
opposition to misgovemment became a mere hypocrisy. 'I'he 
claim of the Lancastrians to represent loyalty soon grew almost 
as hollow. Edward IV. with his combination of vicious self- 
indulgence and spasmodic cruelty was no unfit representative 
of his age. The Poston Letters, that unique collection 
private correspondence of a typical family of 
Lttttn." rtouveaux riches, thriftless, pushing, un.scrupulous, give 
us the true picture of the time. All that can be said in 
favour of the Yorkists is that they rc.stored a certain measure of 
national prosperity, and that their leaders had one redeeming 
virtue in their addiction to literature. The learning which had 
died out in monasteries began to flourish again in the corrupt soil 
of the court. Most of Edward’s favourites had literary tastes. 
His constable Tiptoft, the “ butcher earl ” of Worcester, was a 
figure who might have stepped out of the Italian Renaissance. 
latiucac* ^ graduate of Tavia, a learned lawyer, who translated 
ottbe Caesar and Cicero, composed works both in l^tin 
iM/taaffe-and English, and habitually impaled his victims, he 
MtoMMM. g jyp^. iiithgrto unkoown in England. 

Antony, Lord Rivers, the queen’s brother, was a mere adven¬ 
turer, but a poet of some merit, and a great patron of 
Caxton. Hastings, the Bourchiers, and other of the king’s 
friends were minor patrons of literature. It is curious to find 
that Caxton, an honest man, and an enthusiast as to the future 
of the art of printing, which he had introduced into England, 
waxes enthusiastic as to the merits of the intelligent but un¬ 
scrupulous peers who took an interest in his endeavours. Of 
the detestable Tiptoft he writes that “ there flowered in virtue 
and cunning none like him among the lords of the tempralty in 
science and moral virtue ” I And this is no time-serving praise 
of a patron, but disinterested tribute to a man who had perished 
long before on the scaffold. 

The uneventful latter half of the reign of Edward IV. ended 
with his death at the age of forty-one on the gth of April 1483. 
He had ruined a splendid constitution by the cora- 
bination of sloth and evil living, and during his last 
IV. years had been sinking slowly into his grave, unable 
to take the field or to discharge the more laborious 
duties of royalty. Since Clarence’s death he had been gradually 
falling into the habit of transferring the conduct of great matters 
of state to his active and hard-working youngest brother, 
Richard, duke of Gloucester, who had served him well 
and faithfully ever since he first took the field at Barnet. 
Ciloucester passed as a staid and religious prince, and 
if there was blood on his hands, the same could be said 
of every statesman of his time. His sudden plunge into crime 
and usurpation after his brother’s death was wholly unexpected 
by the nation. Indeed it was his previous reputation for loyalty 
and moderation which made his scandalous coup d'itat of 1483 
possible. No prince with, sfsinister reputation would have had 
the chance of executing the series of crimes which placed him 
on the throne. Bat when Richard declared that he was the 
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victim of plots and intrigues, and w-as striking down his enemies 
only to defend his own life and honour, he was for some time 
believed. 

At the moment of King Edward’s death his elder son by 
Elizabeth Woodville, Edward, prince of Wales, was twelve ; 
his younger son Richard, duke of York, was nine. It 
was dear that there would be a long minority, and 
that the only possible claimants for the regency were Mm»»K 
tlie queen and Richard of Gloucester. Elizabeth was prntaetor. 
personally unpopular, and the rapacity and insolence of her 
family was well known. Hence when Richard of Gloucester 
seized on the person of the young king, and imprisoned Lord 
Rivers and Sir Richard Grey, the queen’s brother and son, on 
the pretence that they were conspiring against him, his action 
was regarded with equanimity by the people. Nor did the fact 
that the duke took the title of “ protector and defender of the 
realm ” cause any surprise. Suspicions only became rife after 
Richwd had seized and beheaded without any trial. Lord 
Hastings, the late king’s most familiar friend, and had arrested 
at the same moment Ae archbishop of York, Morton, bishop of 
Ely, and Lord Stanley, all persons of unimpeachable loyalty to 
tlie house of Edward IV. It was not plausible to accuse such 
persons of plotting with the queen to overthrow the protector, 
and public opinion began to turn against Gloucester. Never¬ 
theless he went on recklessly with his design, having already 
enlisted the support of a party of the greater peers, who were 
ready to follow him to any len^h of treason. These confidants, 
tlie duke of Buckingham, the lords Howard and Lovcl, and a few 
more, must have known from an early date that he was aiming 
at the crown, though it is improbable that they suspected that 
his plan involved the murder of the rightful heirs as well as mere 
usurpation. 

On the i6th of June, Richard, using the aged archbishop 
Bourchier as his tool, got the little duke of York out of his 
mother’s hands, and sent him to join his brother in the Tower. 
A few days later, having packed London with his own armed 
retainers and those of Buckingham and his other confidants, he 
openly put forward his pretensions to the throne. Edward IV., 
as he asserted, had been privately contracted to Lady Eleanor 
Talbot before he ever met Queen Elizabeth. His children 
therefore were bastards, the offspring of a bigamous union. As 
to the son and daughter of the duke of Clarence, their blood had 
been corrupted by their father’s attainder, and they could not 
be reckoned as heirs to tlie crown. He himself, therefore, was the 
legitimate successor of Edward IV. This preposterous theory 
was set forth by Buckingham, first to the mayor and corporation 
of London, and next day to an assembly of the estates of the realm 
held in St Paul’s. Cowed by the show of armed force, and 
remembering the fate of Hastings, the two assemblies received 
the claim with silence which gave consent. Richard, after a 
hypocritical show of reluctance, allowed himself to 
be saluted as king, and was crowned on the 6th of July Rj,**"’* 
1483. Before the coronation ceremony he had issued enwmo. 
orders for the execution of the queen’s relatives, w’ho 
had been in prison since the beginning of May. He paid his 
adherents lavishly for their support, making Lord Howard duke 
of Norfolk, and giving Buckingham enormous grants of estates 
and offices. 

Having accomplished his coup d'itat Richard started for a 
royal progress through the Midlands, and a few days after his 
departure sent back secret orders to London for the 
murder of his two nephews in the Tower. There is 
no reason to doubt that they were secretly smothered prtaeet. 
on or about the 15th of July by his agent Sir James 
Tyrrell, or that the bones found buried under a staircase in the 
fortress two hundred years after belonged to the two unhappy 
lads. But the business was kept dark at the time, and it was 
long before any one could assert with certainty that they were 
dead or alive. Richard never published any statement as to 
their end, though some easy tale of a fever, a conflagration, 
or an accident might have served him better than the mere 
silence that he employed. For while many persons belie^'cd 
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that the princes still existed there was room for all manner of 
impostures and false rumours. 

The usurper’s reign was from the first a troubled one. Less 
than three months after his coronation the first insurrection 
broke out; it was beaded—sttangely enough—by the 
duke of Buckingham, who seems to have bwn shocked 
-r-rr-Ti hy the murder of the princes; he must have been 
one of the few who had certain information of the 
crime. He did not take arms in his own cause, though after the 
house of York the house of Buckingham had the best claim 
to the throne, as representing Thomas of Woodstock, the youngest 
son of Edward III. His plan was to unite the causes of York and 
Lancaster by wedding the Lady Elizabeth, the eldest sister of the 
murdered princes, to Henry Tudor, earl of Richmond, a young 
exile who represented the very doubtful claim of the Beauforts 
to tlie Lancastrian heritage. Henry was the son of Margaret 
Beaufort, the daughter of John, first duke of Somerset, and the 
niece of Edmund, second duke, who fell at St Albans. All her 
male kinsmen had been exterminated in the Wars of tJw Roses. 

This promising scheme was to be supported by a rising of 
those Yorkists who rejected the usurpation of Richard III., 
and by the landing on the south coast of Henry of 
wtbbc*” Richmond with a body of Lancastrian exiles and 
tagbtm. foreign mercenaries. But good organization was 
wanting, and chance fought for the king. A number 
of scattered risings in the south were put down by Richard’s 
troops, while Buckingham, who had raised his banner in Wales, 
was prevented from bringing aid by a week of extraordinary 
rains which made the Severn im^rassable. Finding that the rest 
of the plan had miscarried, Buckingham’s retainers melted away 
from him, and he was forced to fly. A few days later he was 
betrayed, handed over to the king, and beheaded (Nov. 2,1483). 
Meanwhile Richmond’s little fleet was dispersed by the same 
storms that scattered Buckingham’s army, and he was forced 
to return to Brittany without having landed in England. 

Here King Richard’s luck ended. Though he called a parlia¬ 
ment early in 1484, and made all manner of gracious promises 
of good governance, he felt that his position was insecure. The 
nation was profoundly disgusted with his unscrupulous policy, 
and the greater part of the leaders of the late insurrection 
escaped abroad and were weaving new plots. Early in the spring 
he lost his only son and heir, Edward, prince of Wales, and the 
question of the succession to the crown was opened from a new 
point of view. After some hesitation Richard named his nephew 
John de la Pole, carl of Lincoln, a son of his sister, as his heir. 
But he also bethought him of another and a most repulsive plan 
for strengthening his position. His queen, Anne Neville, the 
daughter of the kingmaker, was on her death-bed. With indecent 
haste he Iwgan to devise a scheme for marrying his niece Eliza¬ 
beth, whose brothers he had murdered but a year before. Know¬ 
ledge of this scheme is said to have shortened the life of the 
unfortunate Anne, and many did not scruple to say that her 
husband had made away with her. 

When the queen was dead, and some rumours of the king’s 
intentions got abroad, the public indignation was so great that 
Htaryot I^'chard’s councillors had to warn him to disavow the 
fffcAnioaif projected marriage, if he wished to retain a single 
Sndiai adherent. He yielded, and made public complaint 
MiHard. jjggj, gjandered—which few believed. 

Meanwhile the conspirators of 1483 were busy in organizing 
another plan of invasion. This time it was successfully carried 
out, and the earl of Richmond landed at Milford Haven with 
many exiles, both Yorkists and Lancastrians, and 1000 mer¬ 
cenaries lent him by the jHincess regent of France. The Welsh 
joined him in great numbers, not forgetting that by his Tudor 
descent he was their own kinsman, and when he reached Shrews¬ 
bury English adherents also began to flock in to his banner, for 
the whole country was seething with discemtent, and 
Richard III. had but few loyal adherents. When the 
’ rivals met at Bosworth Field (Aug. aa, 1485) the king’s 
army was 6ir the larger, but the greater part of it was deter¬ 
mined not to fight. When battle was joined some left the field 


and many joined the pretender. Richard, however, refused to 
fly, and was slain, fighting to the last, along with the duke of 
Norfolk and a few other of his more desperate partisans. The 
slaughter was small, for treason, not the sword, had settled the 
day. The battered crown which had fallen from Richard’s' 
helmet was set on the victor’s head by Lord Stanley, the chief 
of the Yorkist peers who had joined his standard, arid his army 
hailed him by toe new tide of Henry VII. 

No monarch of England since William the Conqueror, not 
excluding Stephen and Henry IV., could show such a poor title 
to the throne as the first of the Tudor kings. His 
claim to represent the house of Lancaster was of the 
weakest—^when Henry IV. had assented to the legiti¬ 
mating of his brothers toe Beauforts, he had attired a clause 
to the act, to provide that they were given every right save that 
of counting in the line of succession to the throne. The true 
heir to toe house of John of Gaunt should have been sought 
among toe descendants of his eldest legitimate daughter, not 
among those of his base-bom sons. The earl of Richmond had 
been selected by the conspirators as their figure-head mainly 
because he was known as a young man of ability, and because he 
was unmarried and could therefore take to wife the princess Eliza¬ 
beth, and so absorb the Yorkist claim in his own. This had been 
the essential part of the bargain, and Henry was ready to carry 
it out, but lie insisted that he should first be recognized as king 
in his own right, lest it might be held that he ruled merely as his 
destined wife’s consort. He was careful to hold his first parlia¬ 
ment and get his titk acknowledged before he married toe 
princess. When he had done so, he hsal the tr^ile claim by 
conquest, by election and by inheritance, safely united. Yet 
his position was even then insecure ; the vicissitudes of the last 
thirty years had shaken the old prestige of the name of king, 
and a weaker and less capable man than Henry Tudor might 
have failed to retain toe crown that he had won. There were 
plenty of possible pretenders in existence ; toe earl of Lincoln, 
whom Richard III. had rect^nized as his heir, was still alive; 
the two children of toe duke of Clarence might be made the tools 
of conspirators; and there was a widespread doubt as to whether 
toe sons of Edward IV. had actually died in the Tower. The 
secrecy with which their uncle had carried out their murder was 
destined to be a sore hindrance to his successor. 

Bosworth Field is often treated as the last act of the Wars 
of toe Roses. This is an error; they were protracted for twelve ■ 
years after the accession of Henry VII., and did not 
really end till the time of Blackheath Field and the . 
siege of Exeter (i4<)7). The position of toe first Tudor ^ttunigu. 
king is misconceived if his early years* are regarded 
as a time of strong governance and well-establitoed order. On 
the contrary he was in continual danger, and was striving 
with all the resources of a ready and untiring mind to rebuild 
foundations that were absolutely rotten. Phenomena like the 
Cornish revolt (which recalls Cade’s insurrection) and 
the York.shire rising of 1489, which began with toe 
death of the earl of Northumberland, toow that at 
any moment whole counties might take arm.'! in sheer 
lawlessness, or for some local grievance. Loyalty was such an 
uncertain thing that the king might call out great levies yet be 
forced to doubt whether they would fight for him—at Stoke 
Field it seems that a large of Henry’s army misbehaved, 
much as that of Richard III. had done at Bosworth. The 
demoralization brought about by the evil years between 1453 
and 1483 could not lived down in a day—any sort of treason 
was possible to the genera.tion that had seen the career of 
Warwick and the usurpation (rf Gtoucester. The survivors of that 
time were capable of taking arms for any cause that offered a 
chance of unreasonable profit, and no one’s loyaihy could be 
trusted. Did not Sir WiUiam Stanley, toe best paid of those 
who betrayed Richard III., afterwards lose his head for a 
deliberate plot to betray Henry VII. ? The various attempts 
that were made to overturn the new dynasty seem contemptible 
to the historian of the 20th century. They were not so con¬ 
temptible at the time, because England aiid Ireland were full 
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ot adventuren who were ready to back any cause, and who 
looked on tiie king of the moment as no more than a successful 
njember of their own das8*-a base-bom Welshman who had been 
lucky enough to become the figurehead of the movement that 
had overturned an unpopular usurper. The oi^anizing spirits 
of the early troubles of the reign of Henry VII, were irreconcil¬ 
able Yorkists who had suffered by the change of dynasty; but 
their hopes of success rested less on their own strength Aan on 
the not ill-founded notion that England would tire of any ruler 
who had to raise taxes and reward his partisans. The position 
bore a curious resemblance to that of the early years of Henry IV., 
a king who, like Henry VII., had to vindicate a doubtful elective 
title to the throne by miracles of cunning and activity. The 
later representative of the house of Lancaster was fortunate, 
however, in having less formidable enemies than the earlier; the 
power of tlie baronage had been shaken by the Wars of the Roses 
no less than the power of the crown ; so many old estates had 
passed rapidly from hand to hand, so many old titles were 
represented by upstarts destitute of local influence, that the 
feudal danger had become far less. Risings like that of the 
Percies in 1403 were not the things which the seventh Henry 
had to fear. He was lucky too in having no adversary of genius 
of the type of Owen Glendower. Welsh national spirit indeed 
was enlisted on his own side. Yet leaderless seditions and the 
plots of obvious impostors sufficed to make his throne tremble, 
and a ruler less resolute, less wary, and less unscrupulous might 
have been overthrown. 

The first of the king's troubles was an abortive rising in the 
north riding of Yorkshire, the only district where Richard 111 . 
seems to have enjoyed personal popularity. It was led by Lord 
Lovel, Richard’s chamberlain and admiral; but the insurgents 
dispersed when Henry marched against them with a large force 
(i486), and Lovel took refuge in Flanders with Margaret of York, 
the widow of Charles the Bold of Burgundy, whose dower towns 
were the refuge of all English exiles, and whose coffers were 
always open to subsidize plots against her niece’s husband. 
Under the auspices of this rancorous princess the second con¬ 
spiracy was hatched in the following year (1487). Its leaders 
were Lovel and John, earl of Lincoln, whom Richard III. hud 
designated as his heir. But the Yorkist banner was to be raised, 
not in the name of Lincoln, but in that of the boy Edward of 
Clarence, then a prisoner in the Tower. His absence and cap¬ 
tivity might seem a fatal hindrance, hut the con.spirators had 
prepared a “ double ” who was to take his name till he 
could be released. This was a lad named Lambert 
Simnel, the son of an Oxford organ-maker, who bore 
a personal resemblance to the young captive. The conspirators 
seem to have argued that Henry VII. would not proceed to 
murder the real Edward, but would rather exhibit him to prove 
the imposition ; if he took the more drastic alternative Lincoln 
could fall back on his own claim to the crown. 

In May 1487 Lincoln and Lovel landed in Ireland accom¬ 
panied by other exiles and 2000 German mercenaries. The 
cause of York was popular in the Pale, and the Anglo-Irish barons 
seem to have conceived the notion that Henry VII. was likely 
to prove too strong and capable a king to suit their convenience. 
The invading army was welcomed by almost all the lords, and 
the spurious Clarence was crowned at Dublin by the name of 
Edward VI. A few weeks later Lincoln had recruited his army 
witli 4000 or 5000 Irish adventurers under Thomas Fitzgerald, 
son of the earl of Kildare, and had taken ship for England. He 
landed in Lancashire, and pushed forward, hoping to gather the 
English Yorkists to his aid. But few had joined him when 
King Henry brought him to action at Stoke, near 
State. Newark, on the 17th of July. Despite the doubtful 
conduct of part of the royal army, and the fierce 
resistance of the Germans and Irish, the rebel army was routed. 
Lincoln and Fitzgerald were slain; Lovel disappeared in the 
rout; the young impostor Simnel was taken prisoner. Henry 
treated him with politic.cfOtempt, and made him a cook boy 
in his kitchen. He lived for many years after in the royal house¬ 
hold. The Irish lords were pardoned on renewing their oaths 


of fealty; the king did not wish to entai^ himsellf in costly 
campaigiw beyond St George’s Channel till he had made his 
position in England more stable. 

The Yorkist cause was crushed for four years, till it was raised 
again by Margaret of Burgundy, with an imposture even more 
preposterous than that of Lambert Simnel. In the 
intervening space, however, while Henry VII. was 
comparatively undisturbed by domestic rebellion, he 
found opportunity for a first tentative experiment at interfering 
in European politics. He allied himself with Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain and with Maximilian of Austria, who was 
ruling the Netherlands in behalf of his young son, Philip, the 
heir of the Burgundian inheritance, for the purpose of preventing 
France from annexing Brittany, the last great fief of the crown 
which had not yet been absorbed into the Valois royal domain. 
This struggle, the only continental war in which the first of the 
Tudors risked his fortunes, was not prosecuted with any great 
enCTgy, and came to a necessary end when Anne, duchess of 
Brittany, in whose behalf it was being waged, disappointed her 
allies by marrying Charles VIII. of her own freewill (Dec. 1491). 
Henry very wisely proceeded to get out of the war on the best 
terms possible, and, to the disgust of Maximilian, sold peace to 
the French king for 600,000 crowns, as well as an additional 
sum representing arrears of the pension which Louis XI. had 
been bound to pay to Edward IV. This treaty of 
Staples was, in short, a repetition of Edward’s treaty 
of Picquigny, equally profitable and less disgraceful, 
for Maximilian of Austria, whom Henry thus abandoned, had 
given more cause of offence than had Charles of Burgundy in 
1475. Domestic malcontents did not scruple to hint that the 
king, like his fatlier-in-law before him, had made war on F’rance, 
not with any hope of renewing the glories of Cre^y or Agincourt, 
still less with any design of helping his allies, but purely to get 
first grants from his parliament, and then a war indemnity from 
his enemies. In any case he was wise to make peace. France 
was now too strong for England, and both Maximilian and 
Ferdinand of Spain were selfish and shifty allies. Moreover, it 
was known that the one dominating desire of Charles VlII. was 
to conquer Italy, and it was clear that his ambitions in that 
direction were not likely to prove dangerous to England. 

In the year of the treaty of Staples the Yorkist comspiracies 
began once more to thicken, and Henry was fortunate to escape 
with profit from the French war before his domestic 
troubles recommenced. Ever since 1483 it had been pkn*. 
rumoured that one or both of the sons of Edward IV. ParUa 
had escaped, not having been murdered in the Tower. 

Of this widespread belief the plotters now took advantage; 
they held that much more could be accomplished with such a 
claim than by using that of the unfortunate Edward of Clarence, 
whose chances were so severely handicapped by his being still 
the prisoner of Henry VII. The scheme for producing a false 
Plantagenet was first renewed in Ireland, where Simnel’s im¬ 
posture had been so easily taken up a few years before. The tool 
selected was one Perkin IVarbeck, a handsome youth of seven¬ 
teen or eighteen, the son of a citizen of Tournai, who had lived 
for some time in London, where Perkin had actually been bom. 
There is a bare possibility that the young adventurer may have 
been an illegitimate son of Edward IV.; his likeness to the late 
king was much noticed. When he declared himself to be Richard 
of York, he obtained some support in Ireland from the earl of 
Desmond and other lords; but he did not risk open rebellion 
till he had visited Flanders, and had been acknowledged as 
her undoubted nephew by Duchess Margaret. Maximilian 
of Austria also took up his cause, as a happy means of revenging 
himself on Henry VII. for the treaty of Etaplcs. There can 
be small doubt that both the duchess and the German King 
(Maximilian had succeeded to his father’s crown in 1493) were 
perfectly well aware that they were aiding a manifest fraud. But 
they made much of Perkin, who followed the imperial court for 
two years, while his patron was intriguing with English mal¬ 
contents. The emissaries from Flanders got many promises of 
assistance, and a formidable rising might have taken place had 
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not Henry VU. been weH a^ed by his spies. But in the winter 
of 1494-1495 the traitoza were themselves betrayed^ and a large 
number of arrests were made, including not only Lord Fitz- 
walter and a number of wdi-known knights of Yorkist families, 
but Sir William Stanley, the king’s chamberlain, who had been 
rewarded with enormous gifts for his good service at Bosworth, 
and was reckoned one of the chief supports of the throne. 
Stanley and several others were beheaded, the rest hanged or 
imprisoned. This vigorous action on the part of the king seems 
to have cowed all Warbeck’s supporters on English soil. But the 
pretender nevertheless sailed from Flanders m July 1495 with 
a following of sooo exiles and German mercenaries. He at¬ 
tempted to land at Deal, but his vanguard was destroyed by 
Kentish levies, and he drew off and made for Ireland. Suspect¬ 
ing that this would be his goal. King Henry had been doing his 
best to strengthen his hold on the Pale, whither he had sent his 
capable servant Sir Edward Poynmgs as lord deputy. Already 
before Warbeck’s arrival Poynings had arrested the earl of 
Kildare, Simnel’s old supporter, cowed some of the Irish by 
military force, and bought over others by promises of subsidies 
and pensions. But his best-remembered achievement was that 
he had induced the Irish parliament to pass the ordinances known 
as “ Poynings’ Law,” by which it acknowledged that it could 
pass no legislation which had not been approved by the king 
and his council, and agreed that all statutes passed by the 
English parliament should be in force in Ireland. That such 
terms could be imposed shows the strength of Poynings’ arm, 
and his vigour was equally evident when Warbeck came ashore 
in Munster in July 1495. Few joined the impostor save the earl 
of Desmond, and he was repulsed from Waterford, and dared not 
face the army which the lord deputy put into the field against 
him. Thereupon, abandoning his Irish schemes, Warbeck sailed 
to Scotland, whose young king James IV. had just been seduced 
by the emperor Maximilian info declaring war on England. 
He promised the Scottish king Berwick and 50,000 crowns in 
return for the aid of an army. James took the offer, gave him 
the hand of his kinswoman Catherine Gordon, daughter of the 
earl of Huntly, and took him forth for a raid into Northumber¬ 
land (1496). But a pretender backed by Scotti.sh spears did 
not appeal to the sympathies of the English borderers. The 
expedition fell flat; not a man joined the banner of the white 
rose, and James became aware that he had set forth on a fool’s 
errand. But Warbeck soon found other allies of a most un¬ 
expected sort. The heavy taxation granted by the English 
parliament for the Scottish war had provoked discontent and 
rioting in the south-western counties. In Cornwall especially 
the disorders grew to such a pitch that local dema- 
nMHoB. called out several thousand men to resist the 

tax-collectors, and finally raised open rebellion, pro¬ 
posing to march on London and compel the king to dismiss his 
ministers. These spiritual heirs of Jack Cade were Flammock, 
a lawyer of Bodmin, and a farrier named Michael Joseph. 
Whether they had any conununication with Warbeck it is im¬ 
possible to say ; there is no proof of such a connexion, but their 
acts served him well. A Cornish army marched straight on 
London, picking up some supporters in Devon and Somerset on 
their way, including a discontented baron. Lord Audley, whom 
they made their captain. 

So precarious was the hold of Henry VII. on the throne that 
he was in great danger from this outbreak of mere local turbu¬ 
lence. The rebels swept over five counties unopposed, 
and were only stopped and beaten in a hard fight on 
Blockheath, when they had reached the gates of 
London. Audley, the farrier and the lawyer were all 
captured and executed (June 18, 1497). But the crisis was not 
yet at an end. Warbeck, hearing of the rising, but not of its 
suppression, had left Scotland, and appeared in Devonshire in 
August. He rallied the wrecks of the west country rebels, and 
presently appeared before the gates of Exeter with nearly 8000 
men. But the citizens held out against him, and presently the 
approach of the royal army was reported. The pretender led 
off his horde to meet the relieving force, but when he reached 


Tatnrtoa he found that las followers were so ■dispirited d«t difts 
aster was certain. Thereupon he absconded foy nighty and tot^ 
sanctuary in the abbey of Beiatdieu. He offered to confess his 
imposture if he were promised his life, and toe king accepted 
the terms. First at Taunton and agm at Westminster, Perkin 
publicly recited a long narrative of his real parentage, his frauds 
and his adventures. He was tom consigned to not overktrict 
confinement in the Tower, and might Imve fared no worse than 
lambert Simnel if he had possessed his soul in patieffee. But 
in the next year he corrupted his warders, broke out from his 
prison, and tried to escape beyond seas. He was captured, but 
the king again spared his life, though he was placed for the 
future in a dungeon “where he could see neither m^n nor 
sun.” Even this did not tame the impostor’s mercurial tem¬ 
perament. In 1499 he again planned an escape, which was to 
be shared by another prisoner, the unfortunate Edward of 
Clarence, earl of Warwick, who.se cell was in the storey above 
his own. But there were traitors among the Tower officials 
whom they suborned to help them, and the king was warned of 
the plot. He allowed it to proceed to the verge of execution, 
and then arrested both the false and the true Plantagenet. 
Evidence of a suspicious character was produced to BxteaHea 
show that they had planned rebellion as well as mere wr- 
escape, and both were put to death with some of their ttekani 
accomplices. Warbeck deserved all that he reaped, 
but the unlucky Clarence’s fate estranged many hearts 
from the king. The simple and weakly young man, who had 
spent fifteen of his twenty-five years in confinement, had, in all 
probability, done no more than scheme for an escape from his 
dungeon. But as the true male heir of the house of Plantagenet 
he was too dangerous to be allowed to survive. 

The turbulent portion of the reign of Henry VII. came to an 
end with Blackheath Field and the siege of Exeter. From that 
time forward the Tudor dynasty was no longer in giubUtt- 
serious danger; there were still some abortive plots, aunt «/ 
but none that had any prospect of winning popular Tudor 
support. The chances of Warbeck and Clarence had 
vanished long before they went to the scaffold. The Yorkist 
claim, after Clarence’s death, might be supposed to have passed 
to his cousin Edmund, earl of Suffolk, the younger brother of that 
John, earl of Lincoln, who had been declared heir to the crown 
by Richard III., and had fallen at Stoke field. Fully conscious 
of the danger of his position, Suffolk fled to the continent, and 
lived for many years as a pensioner of the emperor Maximilian. 
Apparently he dabbled in treason ; it is at any rate certain that 
in 1501 King Henry executed some, and imprisoned others, of his 
relatives and retainers. But his plots, such as they were, seem 
to have been futile. There was no substratum of popular dis¬ 
content left in England on which a dangerous insurrection 
might be built up. It was to be forty years before another 
outbreak of turbulence against the crown was to break 
forth. 

VI. The Tudor Despotism and the Beginnings of the 
Reformation (1497-1528) 

The last twelve years of the reign of Henry VII. present in 
most respects a complete contrast to the earlier period, 1485-1497. 
There were no more rebellions, and—as we have already seen— 
no more plots that caused any serious danger. Nor did the king 
indulge his unruly subjects in foreign wars, though he ww 
constantly engaged in negotiations with France, Scotland, Spain 
and the emperor, which from time to time took awkwmd turns. 
But Henry was determined to win all that he could by diplomacy, 
and not by force of arms. His cautious, but often unscrupulous, 
dealings with the rival continental powers had two main ends : 
the first was to keep his own position safe by playing off France 
against the Empire and Spain ; the second was to get commercial 
advantages by dangling his alliance before eath power in turn. 
Flanders was still the greatest customer of England, and it was 
therefore necessary above all things to keep on good terms with 
the archduke Philip, the son of Maximilian, who on coming of 
age had taken over the rule of the Netherlands from his father. 
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The king’s great triumphs were the conclusion of the Intercursus 
Magnus of 1496 and the Intercursus Malus (so called by the 
Flemings, not by the English) of 1506. The former 
provided for a renewal of the old commercial alliance 
“nutiu. house of Burgundy, on the same terms under 

which it had existed in the time of Edward TV.; the 
rupture which had taken place during the years when Maximilian 
was backing Perkin Warbeck had been equally injurious to both 
parties. The Malus Intercursus on the other hand gave England 
some privileges which she had not before enjoyed—exemption 
from local tolls in Antv/erp and Holland, and a licence for 
English merchants to sell doth retail as well as wholesale—a 
concession which hit the Netherland small traders and middle¬ 
men very hard. Another great commercial advantage secured 
by Henry VII. for his subjects was an increased share of the trade 
to the S^dinavian countries. The old treaties of Edward IV. 
with the Hanseatic League had left the Germans still in control of 
the northern seas. Nearly all the Baltic goods, and most of those 
from Denmark and Norway, had been reaching London or Hull 
in foreign bottoms. Henry dlied himself with John of Denmark, 
who was chafing under the monopoly of the Hansa, and obtained 
the most ample grants of free trade in his realms, lire Germans 
murmured, but the English shipping in eastern and northern 
waters continued to multiply. Mucli the same policy was 
pursued in the Mediterranean. Southern goods hitherto had 
come to Southampton or Sandwich invariably in Venetian 
carracks, which took back in return English wool and metals. 
Henry concluded a treaty with Florence, by which that republic 
undertook to receive his ships in its harbours and to allow them 
to purchase all eastern goods tliat they might require. From 
this time forward the Venetian monopoly ceased, and the visits 
of English merchant vessels to the Mediterranean became 
frequent and regular. 

Nor was it in dealing with old lines of trade alone tihat Henry 
Tudor showed himself the watchful guardian of the interests of 
his subjects. He must take his share of credit for the 
**^f**' encouragement of the exploration of the seas of the 
Far West. The British traders had already pushed far 
into the Atlantic before Columbus discovered America ; 
fired by the success of the great navigator they continued their 
adventures, hoping like him to discover a short “ north-west 
passage ” to Cathay and Japan. With a charter from the king 
giving him leave to set up the English banner on all the lan(B 
he mi^t discover, the Bristol Genoese trader John Cabot 
successfully passed the great sea in 1497, and discovered New¬ 
foundland and its rich fishing stations. Henry rewarded him 
with a pension of £20 a year, and encouraged him to further 
exploration, in which he discovered all the American cosist-line 
from labrador to the mouth of the Delaware—a great heritage 
for England, but one not destined to be taken up for coloniza¬ 
tion till more than a century had passed. 

Henry’s services to English commerce were undoubtedly of 
far more importance to the nation than all the tortuous details 
of his foreign policy. His chicanery need not, how- 
ever, be censured over much, for the princes with whom 
Hteiy VH. had to deal, add notably Ferdinand and Maxi¬ 
milian, were as insincere and selfish as himself. Few 
diplomatic hagglings have been so long and so sordid as that 
between England and Spain over the marriage treaty which 
gave the hand of Catherine of Aragon first to Henry’s eldest 
son ArUiur, and then, on his premature death in T502, to his 
second son Henry. Tlte English king no doubt imagined that 
he had secured a good bargain, as he had kept the princess’s 
dowry, and yet never gave Ferdinand any practical assistance 
in war o. peace. It is interesting to find that he had for some 
time at the end of his reign a second Spanish marriage in view ; 
his wife Elizabeth of York Irnving died in 1503, he seriously 
proposed himself as a suitor for Joanna of Castile, the elder 
sister of Catheaine, and the widow of the archduke Philip, 
though she was known to-bl insane. Apparently he hoped there¬ 
by to gain vantage ground for on interfccettce in SpaniiA politios, 
aiuch svould have been most offensive to Ferdinand. Nothing 
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came of the project, which contrasts strangely with the greater 
part of Henry’s sober and cautious schemes. 

On the other hand a third project of marri^e alliance which 
Henry carried out in 1503 was destined to be consummated, 
and to have momentous, though long-deferred, results. 

This was the giving of the hand of his daughter 
Margaret to James IV. of Scotland. Thereby he /v. ^ 
bought quiet on the Border and alliance with Scotland Scotunt 
for no more than some ten years. But—-as it chanced— 
the issue of this alliance was destined to unite the 
English and the Scottish crowns, when the male line of 
the Tudors died out, and Henry, quite unintentionally, had his 
share in bringing about the consummation, by peaceful means, 
of that end which Edward 1 . had sought for so long to win by 
the strong hand. 

All the foreign politics of the reign of Henry VII. have small 
importance compared with his work within the realm. The 
true monument of his ability was that he left England 
tamed and orderly, with an obedient people and a full oiHtmiy’t 
exchequer, though he had taken it over wellnigh tatrmi 
in a state of anarchy. The mere suppression of insur- 
rectious like those of Simnel and Warbeck was a small part 
of his task. The harder part was to recreate a spirit of order 
and subordination among a nation accustomed to long civil strife. 
His instruments were ministers of ability chosen from the 
clergy and the gentry—he seems to have been equally averse 
to trusting the baronage at the one end of the social scale, or 
mere upstarts at the other, and it is notable that no one during 
his reign can be called a court favourite. The best-known 
names among his servants were his great chancellor. Archbishop 
Morton, Foxe, bishop of Winchester, Sir Reginald Bray, and 
the lawyers Empson and Dudley. Tliese two last bore the brunt 
of the unpopularity of the financial policy of the king during 
the latter half of his reign, when the vice of avarice seems to 
have grown upon him beyond all reason. But Henry was such 
a hard-working monarch, and so familiar with all the details 
of administration, that his ministers cannot be said to have had 
any independent authority, or to have directed their master’s 
course of action. 

The machinery employed by the first of the Tudors for the 
suppression of domestic disorder is well known. The most 
important item added by him to the administrative 
machinery of the realm was the famous Star Chamber, pj* ® 
which *was licensed by the parliament of 1487. It 
consisted of a small committee of ministers, privy councillors 
and judges, which sat to deal with offences that seemed to lie 
outside the scope of the common law, or more frequently with 
the misdoings of men who were so powerful that the local courts 
coukl not be trusted to execute justice upon them, such as great 
landowners, sheriffs and other royal officials, or turbulent 
individuals who were the terror of their native districts. The 
need for a strong central court directly inspired by the king, 
which could administer justice without respect of persons, was 
so great, that tibe constitutional danger of establishing an 
autocratic judicial committee, untrammelled by the ordinary 
rules of law, escaped notice at the time. It was not till much 
later that the nation came to look upon the Star Chamber as 
the special engine of royal tyranny and to loathe its name. In 
1500 it was for the common profit of the realm that there should 
exist such a court, which could reduce even the most powerful 
offender to order. 

One of the most notable parts of the king’s poUcy was his 
long-continued and successful assault on the abuse of “ livery 
and maintenance,” which had been at its height during suomt- 
the Wars of the Roses. Wc have seen the part which tiMot 
it had taken in strengthening the influence of those Uvaymat 
who were already too powerful, and weakening the 
ordmary operation of the law. Henry put it down 
with a Btrorag hand, forbidding all liveries entirely, save for the 
mere domestic retainers of each magnate. His determination 
to end the system was well shown by the fact that he heavily 
fined even the earl of Oxford, the companion of his exile, the 
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victor of Bosworth, and the most notoriously loyal peer in the 
realm^ for an ostentatious violation of the statute. Where 
Oxford was punished, no less favoured person could hope to 
escape. By the end of the reign the little hosts of badged ad¬ 
herents which had formed the nucleus for the armies of the 
Wars of the Roses had ceased to exist. * 

Edward IV., as has been already remarked, had many of the 
opportunities of the autocrat, if only he had cared to use them; 
but his sloth and self-indulgence stood in the way. 
Henry Vll., the most laborious and systematic of men, 
turned them to account. He formed his personal 
opinion on every problem of administration and intervened 
himself in every detail. In many respects he was his own prime 
minister, and nothing was done without his knowledge and 
coasent. A consistent policy may be detected in all his acts— 
that of gathering all the machinery of government into his own 
hands. Under the later Plantagenets and the Lancastrian 
kings the great check on the power of the crown Imd been that 
financial difficulties were continually compelling the sovereign 
to summon parliaments. The estates had interfered perpetually 
in all the details of governance, by means of the power of the 
purse. Edward IV., first among English sovereigns, had been 
able to dispease with parliaments for periods of many years, 
because he did not need their grants save at long intervals. 
Henry was in the same position; by strict economy, by the use 
of foreign subsidies, by the automatic growth of his revenues 
during a time of peace and returning prosperity, by confiscation 
and forfeitures, he built himself up a financial position which 
rendered it unnecessary for him to make frequent appeals to 
parliament. Not the least fertile of his expedients was that 
regular exploitation of the law as a source of revenue, which 
had already been seen in the time of his father-in-law. This 
part of Henry’s policy is connected with the name of his two 
extortionate “ fiscal judges ” Emp.son and Dudley, who “ turned 
law and justice into rapine ” by their minute inquisition into 
ail technical breaches of legality, and the nice fashion in which 
they adapted the fine to the wealth of the misdemeanant, 
without any reference to his moral guilt or any regard for ex¬ 
tenuating circumstances. The king must take the responsi¬ 
bility for their unjust doings; it was his coffers which mainly 
profiled by tlieir chicane. In his later years ho fell into the vice 
of hoarding money for its own sake ; so necessary was it to his 
pohey that he should he free, as far as possible, from the need 
for applying to parliament for money, tliat he bkamc morbidly 
anxious to have great hoards in readiness for any possible day 
of financial strc.ss. At his death he is said to have liad £1,800,000 
in hard cash laid by. Hence it is not strange to find that he was 
able to dispense with parliaments in a fashion that would have 
seemed incredible to a i4tl\-century king. In his whole reign 
he only asked them five times for grants of taxation, and three 
of the five requests were made during tlie first seven years of 
his reign. In the eyes of many men parliament lost the main 
reason for its existence when it ceased to be the habitual provider 
of funds for the ordinary expenses of the realm. Those who had 
a better conception of its proper functions could see that it had 
at any rate been stripped of its chief power when the king no 
longer required its subsidies. There are traces of a want of public 
interest in its proceedings, very different from the anxiety 
with which they used to be followed in Plantagenet and Lan¬ 
castrian times. Legislation, whicli only incidentally affects 
him, is very much less exciting to the ordinary citizen than 
taxation, which aims directly at his pocket. It is at any rate 
clear that during the latter years of his reign, when the time 
of impostures and,rebellions had ended, Henry was able to dis¬ 
pense with parliaments to a great extent, and incurred no un¬ 
popularity by doing so. Indeed he was accepted by the English 
people as the benefactor who had delivered them from anarchy ; 
and if they murmured at his love of hoarding, and cursed his 
inquisitors Empson and Dudley, they had no wish to change the 
Tudor rule, and were far from regarding the times of the “ Lan¬ 
castrian experiment ”,as a lost gtdden age. The present king 
might be unscrupulous and avaricious, but he was cautious, 
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intelligent and economical; no one would have wished to rec^ 
the r6gime of that “ crowned saint ” Henry VI. 

Nevertheless when the &st of the Tudors died, on the 21st 
of April 1509, there were few who regretted him. He was not 
a monarch to rouse enthusiasm, while much was ex- 
pected from his brilliant, clever and handsome son v/^ 
Henry VIII., whose magnificent presence and manly 
vigour recalled the early prime of Edward IV. Some years later 
Englpd realized that its new king had inherited not only the 
physical beauty and strength of his grandfather, but also every 
one of his faults, with the sole exception of his tendency to sloth. 
Henry VIII. indeed may be said, to sum up his character in 
brief, to have combined his father’s brains witi'his grandfather’s 
passions. Edward IV. was selfish and cruel, but failed to become 
a tyrant becau.se he lacked the energy for continuous work. 
Henry VII. was unscrupulous and untiring, but so cautious and 
wary that he avoided violent action and dangerous risks. Their 
descendant had neither Edward’s sloth nor Henry's moderation ; 
he was capable of going to almost an^ lengths in pursuit of the 
gratification of hb ambition, his passions, his resentment or his 
simple love of self-assertion. Yet, however far he might go on 
the road to tyranny, Henry had sufficient cunning, versatility 
and power of cool reflection, to know preebely when he had 
reached the edge of the impossible. He had hb father’s faculty 
for gauging public opinion, and estimating dangers, and tliough 
his more venturous temperament led him to press on far beyond 
the point at which the seventh Henry would have halted, he 
always stopped short on the hither side of the gulf. It was the 
must marvellous proof of hb ability that he died on hb throne 
after nearly forty years of autocratic rule, during which he liad 
roused more enmities and done more to cliange tlie face of the 
realm than any of the kings that were before him. 

But it was lung before the nation could estimate all the features 
of the magnificent but smbter figure Which was to dominate 
England from 1509 to 1547. At his accession Henry VIII. was 
only eighteen years of age, and, if hb character was already 
formed, it was only the attractive side of it that was yet vbiblc. 
Hb personal beauty, hb keen intelligence, hb scholarship, his 
love of music and the arts, liis kingly ambition, were all obvious 
enough. His selfishness, his cruelty, his ingratitude, hb fierce 
hatred of criticbm and opposition, his sensuality, had yet to be 
discovered by his subjects. A suspicious observer might have 
detected something ominous in the first act of hb reign—the 
arrest and attainder of his father’s unpopular minbters, Empson 
and Dudley, whose heads he flung to the people in order to win 
a moment’s applause. Whatever their faults, they had served 
the house of Tudor well, and it was a‘grotesque perversion of 
justice to send tliem to the scaffold on a charge of high treason. 
A similar piece of cruelty was the. execution, some time later, of 
the earl of Suffolk, who had been langublting long years in the 
Tower; he was destroyed not for any new plots, but simply for 
hb Yorkbt descent. But in Henry's earlier years such acts were 
still unusual; it was not till he had grown older, and had learnt 
how much the nation would endure, tliat judicial murder became 
part of his established policy. 

Henry’s first outburst of self-assertion took the form of 
reversing his father’s thrifty and peaceful policy, by plunging 
into the midst of the continental wars from which 
England had been held liack by hb cautious parent, atmui 
The adventure was wholly unnecessary, and also prWwrt ot 
unprofitable. But while France was engaged in the 
“ Holy War ” against tlie pope, Yenice.the emperor, 
and Ferdinand of Spain, Henry renewed the old claims of the 
Plantagenets, and hoped, if not to win back the position of 
Edward III., at least to recover the duchy of Aquitaine, or some 
parts of it. He lent an army to Ferdinand for the invasion of 
Gascony, and landed himself at Calab with 25,000 men, to beat 
up the northern border of France. Little good came of hb 
efforts. The Spanbh king gave no assbtance, and the northern 
campaign, though it mcluded the brilliant battle of the Spurs 
(August j6th, 1513), accomplished nothing more than tlie 
capture of Toumai and Thdrouanne. It was soon borne in upon 
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Kmg Henry that France, even when engaged with other enemies, 
was too strong to be overrun in the old style. Moreover, his 
allies were giving him no aid, though they had eagerly accepted 
his great subsidies. With a sudden revulsion of feeling Henry 
oficred peace to France, which King Louis XI 1 . gladly bought, 
agreeing to renew the old pension or tribute that 
Henry VII.■ had received by the treaty of Staples. 

* ' Their reconciliation and alliance were .scaled by the 

marriage of the French king to Henry’s favourite sister Mary, 
who was the bridegroom’s junior by more than thirty years. 
Their wedlock and the Anglo-P’rench alliance lasted only till the 
next year, when Louis died, and Mary .secretly espoused an 
old admirer, Charles Brandon, afterwards duke of .Suffolk, King 
Henry's greatest friend and confidant. 

While the French war was still in progress there had been 
heavy fighting on the Scottish border. James IV., reverting to 
Warwitb traditionary policy of his ancestors, had taken the 
seoiiMBa. opportunity of attacking England while her king 
Batthot and his army were over-seas. He suffered a disaster 
PMitta. recalls that of David 11 . at Neville’s Cross 

—a fight which had taken place under precisely similar 
political conditions. After taking a few Northumbrian castles, 
James was brought to action at Flodden Field by the earl of 
Surrey (September gth, 151.3). After a desperate fight lasting 
the greater part of a day, the Scots were oiitmanceuvred and 
surrounded. James IV.—who had refused to quit the field— 
was slain in the forefront of the battle, with the greater part of 
his nobles ; with him fell also some 10,000 or 12,000 of has men. 
Scotland, with her military power brought low, and an infant 
king on the throne, was a negligible quantity in international 
politics for some years. The queen dowager, Margaret Tudor, 
aided by a party that favoured peace and alliance with England, 
was strong enough to balance the faction under the duke of 
Albany which wished for perpetual war and asked for aid from 
France. 

With the peace of 1514 ended the first period of King Henry’s 
reign. He was now no longer a boy, but a man of twenty-three, 
with his character fully developed ; he had gradually 
got rid of his father's old councillors, and had cho.sen 
for himself a minister as ambitious and energetic as 
himself, the celebrated Thomas Wolscy, whom he had just made 
archbishop of York, and who obtained the rank of cardinal 
from the pope in the succeeding year. WoLsey was the last of 
the great clerical ministers of the middle ages, and by no means 
the worst. Like so many of his predecessors he had risen from 
the lower middle classes, through the royal road of the church ; 
he had served Henry VII.’s old councillor Foxc, bishop of Win¬ 
chester, as secretary, and from his household had passed into that 
of his master. He had been an admirable servant to both, full 
of zeal, intelligence and energy, and not too much burdened with 
scruples. The young king found in him an instrument well fitted 
to his hand, a man fearless, ingenious, and devoted to the further¬ 
ance of the power of the crown, by which alone he had reached 
his present position of authority. For fourteen years he was his 
master’s chief minister—the person responsible in the nation’s 
eyes for all the more unpopular a.ssertions of the royal pre¬ 
rogative, and for all the heavy taxation and despotic acts which 
Henry’s policy required. It mattered little to Henry that the 
cardinal was arrogant, tactless and ostentatious ; indeed it 
suited his purpose that Wolsey should be saddled by public 
opinion with all the blame that ought to have been laid on his 
own shoulders. It vms convenient that the old nobility should 
detest the upstart, and that the commons should imagine him 
to be the person responsible for the demands for money required 
for the royal wars. As long as his minister served his purposes 
and could execute his behests Henry gave him a free hand, and 
supported him against all his enemies. It was believed at the 
time, and is still sometimes maintained by historians, that 
Wolscy laid down Schemes of policy and persuaded his master 
to adopt them ; but the Irwth would appear to be that Henry 
was in no wise dominated by the cardiiial, but imposed on him 
his own wishes, mewly leaving matters of detail to be settled 
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by his minister. Things indifferent might be trusted to him, 
but the main lines of English diplomacy and foreign policy 
show rather the influence of the king’s personal desires of the 
moment than that of a statesman seeking national ends. 

It has often been alleged that Henry, under the guidance of 
Wolsey, followed a consistent scheme for aggrandizing England, 
by making her the state which kept the balance of power of 
Europe in her hands. And it is pointed out that during the 
years of the cardinal’s ascendancy tlie alliance of England was 
sought in turn by the great princes of the continent, and proved 
the make-weight in the scales. 'I'his is but a superficial view 
of the situation. Henry, if much courted, was much deceived 
by his contemporaries. Tliey borrowed his money and his armies, 
but fed him with vain promises and illusory treaties. He and 
his minister were alternately gulled by France and by the 
emperor, and the net result of all their activity was bankruptcy 
and discontent at home and ever-frustrated hopes abroad. It 
is hard to build up a reputation for statecraft for cither Henry 
or Wolsey on the sum total of English political achievement 
during their collaboration. 

During the first few years of the cardinal’s ascendancy the 
cldei race of European sovereigns, the kings with whom 
Henry VII. had been wont to haggle, disappeared one 
after the other. J-ouis of France died in 1515. Fcrdi- v/7/!^Brf 
nand of Aragon in 1516, the emperor Maximilian— therivahy 
the last survivor of his generation~in 1519. ],ouis 
was succeeded by tlie active, warlike and shifty v. 
Francis 1 .; the heritage of both Ferdinand and 
Maximilian—his maternal and paternal grandfathers—fell to 
Charles of Habsburg, who already possessed the Netherlands 
in his father’s right and Castile in that of his mother. The 
enmity of the hou.sc of Valois and the house of Habsburg, 
which had first appeared in the wars of Charles Vlll. and 
Maximilian, took a far more bitter shape under Francis 1 . and 
Charles V., two young jirinces who were rivals from their youth. 
Their wars were almost perpetual, their peaces never honestly 
carried out. 'I'heir powers were very equally balanced ; if 
Charles owned broader lands than Francis, they were more 
scattered and in some cases less loyal. The solid and wealthy 
realm of France proved able to make head against Spain and 
the Netherlands, even when they were backed by the emperor’s 
German va.s.sals. Charles was also distracted by many stabs in 
the back from the Ottoman Turks, who were just beginning their 
attack mi Christendom along the line of the Danube. To each 
of the combatants it seemed that the English alliance would 
turn the .scale in his own favour. Henry was much courted, 
and wooed with promises of lands to be won from the other side 
by his ally of the moment. But neither Charles nor Francis 
wished him to be a real gainer, and he himself was a most untrust¬ 
worthy friend, for he was quite ready to turn against his aiiy 
if he seemed to be growing too powerful, and threatened to 
dominate all Europe; the complete success of either party 
would mean that England would sink once more into a second- 
rate power. How faithless and insincere was Henry’s policy 
may be gauged from the fact that in 1520, after all the pageantry 
of the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold ” and his vows of undying 
friendship for Francis, he met Charles a few weeks later at 
Gravelines, and concluded with him a treaty which pledged 
England to a defensive alliance against the king’s “ good 
brother ” of France. Such things happened not once nor twice 
during the years of Wolsey’s ministry. It was hardly to be 
wondered at, therefore, if Henry’s allies regularly endeavoured 
to cheat him out of his share of their joint profits. 

What use was there in rewarding a friend who might Htmy’i 
become an enemy to-morrow ? The greatest decep- rf/p*- 
tion of all was in 1522, when Charles V., who had 
made the extraordinary promise that he would get Wolsey made 
pope, and lend Henry an army to conquer northern France, 
failed to redeem his word in both respects. He caused his 
own old tutor, Adrian of Utrecht, to be crowned with the papal 
tiara, and left the Englbh to invade Picardy entirely unassisted. 
But this was only one of many such disappointments. 
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The result of some twelve years of abortive alliances and 
ill-kept treaties was that Henry had obtained no single one 
advantages which he had coveted, and that he 
atagt’o/ lavished untold wealth and many English lives 
parOa* upon phantom schemes whiqji crumbled between his 
fingers. His subjects had already begun to murmur; 
”**"**• the early parliaments of his reign had been passive 
and complaisant; but by t523 the Commons had been goaded 
into resistance. They granted only half the subsidies asked from 
them, pleading that three summers more of such taxation as 
the cardinal demanded for his master would leave the realm 
drained of its last penny, and reduced to fall back on primitive 
forms of barter, “ clothes for victuals and bread for cheese,” 
out of mere want of coin. Fortunately for the king his subjects 
laid all the blame upon his mouthpiece the cardinal, instead of 
placing it where it was due. On WoLsey's back also was saddled 
the most iniquitous of Henry’s acts of tyranny against indi¬ 
viduals—the judicial murder of the duke of Buckingham, the 
highest head among the English nobility. For some hasty words, 
amplified by the doubtful evidence of treacherous retainers, 
BxtouHoa together with a foolish charge of dabbling with astro- 
0/ tb» logers, the heir of the royal line of Thomas of Woodstock 
duktot had been tried and executed with scandalous haste. 
Buakiat- jjjj, Qf,)y cj-ime was that, commenting on the lack 
*”■ of male heirs to the crown—for after many years of 
wedlock with Catherine of Aragon Henry’s sole issue was ope sickly 
daughter—he had been foolish enough to remark tliat if anything 
should happen to the king he himself was close in succession 
to the crown. The cardinal bore the blame, because he and 
Buckingham had notoriously disliked each other ; but the deed 
hai.l really been of the king’s own contriving. He was roused 
to ira])lacable wrath by anyone who dared to speak on the for¬ 
bidden topic of the succession question. 

In the later years of Wolsey’s ascendancy, nevertheless, that 
same question was the subject of many anxious thoughts. 
Qaeitioa Ftp'll Henry’s own mind it was never long absimt; be 
of tin yearned for a male heir, and he was growing tired of 

kiBz'* his wife Catherine, who was some years older than 
divorce, himself, had few personal attractions, and was growing 
somewhat of an invalid. Somewhere about the end of 1526 
those who were in the king’s intimate confidence began to be 
aware that he was meditating a divorce—a thing not lightly 
to be taken in hand, for the queen was the aunt of the emperor 
Charles V., who would be vastly offended at such a proposal. 
Hut Henry’s doubts had been marvellously stimulated by the 
fact that he had become enamoured of another lady—the 
beautiful, ambitious and cunning Anne Holeyn, a niece of the 
duke of Norfolk, who had no intention of becoming merely the 
king’s mistress, but aspired to be his consort. 

The question of the king’s divorce soon became inextricably 
confused with another problem, whose first beginnings go back 
Bngiaad ^ slightly earlier date. What was to be the attitude 
mad the of England towards the Reformation ? It was now 
Roiormd- nearly ten years since Martin Luther had posted up 
his famous theses on the church door at Wittenberg, 
and since he had testified tu his faith before the diet of Worms. 
All (iermany was now convulsed with the first throes of the revolt 
against the papacy, and the echoes of the new theological 
disputes were being heard in England. King Henry himself 
in 1521 had deigned to write an abusive pamphlet against Luther, 
for which he had been awarded the magnificent title of Fidei 
Defensor by th.vt cultured sceptic Pope Leo X. About the same 
time we begin to read of orders issued by the bishops for the 
discovery and burning of all Lutheran books—^a clear sign 
that they were reaching England in appreciable quantities. 
Hitherto it liad been only the works of Wycliffe that had 
merited this attention on the part of inquisitors. In the 
Wycliffite remnant, often persecuted but never exterminated, 
there already existed m England the nucleus of a Protestant 
party. All through the reign of Henry 'Ifll. and the early years 
of Henry VIII. the intermittent burning of “ heretics,” and 
their far more frequent recantations, had borne witness to the 
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fact that the sect still lingered on. The Wycliffites were a feeble 
folk, compelled to subterraneous ways, and destitutt of learned 
leaders or powerful supporters. But they survived to see 
Luther’s day, and to merge themselves in one body with the 
first English travelling scholars and merchants who brought 
back from the continent the doctrines of the German Refor¬ 
mation. The origins of a Protestant party, who were not mere 
Wycliffites, but had been first interested in dogmatic controversy 
by coming upon the works of Lutlier, can be traced back to the 
year 1521 and to the university of Cambridge. There a knot of 
scholars, some of whom were to perish early at the stake, wMe 
others were destined to become the leaders of the English 
Reformation, came together and encouraged each other to test 
the received doctrines of contemporary orthodoxy by searching 
the Scriptures and the works of the Fathers. The sect spread 
in a few years to London, Oxford and other centres of intellectual 
life, but for many years its followers were not numerous; like 
the old Lollardy, J’rotestantism took root only in certain 
places and among certain classes—notably the lesser clergy 
and the merchants of the great towns. 

King Henry and those who wished to please him professed 
as great a hatred and contempt for the new purveyors of German 
doctrines as for the belated disciples of Wycliffe. But there 
was another movement, whose origins went back for many 
centuries, which they were far from discouraging, and were 
prepared to utilize when it suited their convenience. This was 
the purely political feeling against the tyranny of the papacy, 
and the abuses of the national church, which in early ages had 
given supporters to William the Conqueror and Henry 11 ., 
which had dictated the statutes of Mortmain and of Praemunire. 
Little had been heard of the old anti-clerical party in England 
since the time of Henry IV.; it had apparently been identified 
in the eyes of the orthodox with that Lojlardy with which it had 
for a time allied itself, and had shared in its discredit. But it 
had always continued to exist, and in the early years of 
Henry VIII. had been showing unmistakable signs of vitality. 
The papacy of the Renaissance was a fair mark for criticism. 
It was not hard to attack the system under which Rodrigo Borgia 
wore the tiara, while Girolamo Savonarola went to the stake; 
or in which Julius II. exploited the name cf Christianity to serve 
his territorial policy in Italy, and Leo X. hawked his indulgences 
round Europe to raise funds which would enable him to gratify 
his artistic tastes. At no period had the official hierarchy of 
the Western Church been more out of touch with common 
righteousness and piety. Moreover, they were sinning under 
the eyes of a laity which was far more intelligent and educated, 
more able to think and judge for itself, less the slave of im¬ 
memorial tradition, than the old public of the middle ages. In 
Italy the Renaissance might be purely concerned with things 
intellectual or artistic, and seem to have little or no touch with 
things moral. Beyond the Alps it was otheradse ; among the 
Teutonic nations at least the revolt against the scholastic 
philosophy, the rout of the obscurantists, the eager pursuit of 
Hellenic culture, had a religious aspect. The same generation 
which refused to take thrice-translated and thrice-garbled 
screeds from Aristotle as the sum of human knowledge, and 
went back to the original Greek, was also studying the Old and 
New Testaments in their original tongues, and drawing from them 
conclusions as unfavourable to the intelligence as to the scholar¬ 
ship of the orthodox medieval divines. §uch a discovery as that 
which showed that the “ False Decretals,” on which so much 
of the power of the papacy rested, were mere qth-century forgeries 
struck deep at the roots of the whole traditional relation between 
church and state. 

The first English scholars of the Renaissance, like Erasmus 
on the continent, did not see the logical outcome of their own 
discoveries, nor realize that the campaign against obscurantism 
would develop into a campaign against Roman orthodoxy. 
Sir Thomas More, the greatest of them, was actually driven into 
reaction by the violence of Protestant controversialists, and the 
fear that the new doctrines would rend the church in twain. 
He became himself a persecutor, and a writer of abusive 
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pamphlets unworthy of the author of the Utopia. But to the 
younger generation the irreconcilability of modem scholar¬ 
ship and medieval formulae of faith became more and more 
evident. One after another all tlie cardinal doctrines were 
challenged by writers who were generally acute, and almost 
invariably vituperative. For the controversies of the Reforma¬ 
tion were conducted by both sides, from kings and prelates 
down to gutter pamphleteers, in language of the most unseemly 
violence. 

But, as has been already said, the scholars and theologians 
had less influence in the beginning of the English Reformation 
than the mere lay politicians, whose anti-clerical tendencies 
chanced to fit in with King Henr)'’s convenience when he 
quarrelled with the papacy. It is well to note that the first 
attacks of parliament on the church date back to two years before 
Luther published his famous theses. The contention began 
in 1515 with the fierce assault by the Commons on the old abuse 
of benefit of clergy, and the immunity of clerical criminals from 
due punishment for secular crimes—a question as old as tlie 
times of Henry II. and Becket. But the discussion spread in 
later years from this particular point into a general criticism 
of the church and its relations to the state, embracing local 
grievances as well as the questions which turned on the dealmgs 
of the papacy with the crown. The old complaints which had 
been raised against the Church of England in the days of 
Edward I. or Richard II. had lost none of their force in 1526. 
The higher clergy were more than ever immersed in affairs of 
state, “Caesarean” as Wycliffe would have called them. It 
was only necessaiy to point to the great cardinal himself, and 
to ask how far his spiritual duties at York were properly dis¬ 
charged while he was acting as the king’s prime minister. The 
cases of Foxe and Morton were much the same; the former 
passed for a well-meaning man, yet had been practically absent 
from his diocese for twenty years. Pluralism, nepotism, simony 
and all the other ancient abuses were more rampant than ever. 
The monasteries had ceased to be even the nurseries of literature; 
their chronicles had run dry, and secular priests or laymen had 
taken up the pens that the monks had dropped. They were 
wealthier than ever, yet did little to justify their existence; 
indeed the spirit of the age was so much set against them tliat 
they found it hard to keep up the numbers of their inmates. 
Truculent pamphleteers like Simon Pish, who wrote Beggars’ 
SuppUeation, were already demanding “ that these sturdy 
boobies should be set abroad into the world, to get wives of their 
own, and earn their living by the sweat of their brows, according 
to the comn^dment of God ; so might the king be better 
obeyed, matrimony be better kept, the gospel better preached, 
and none should rob the poor of his alms.” It must be added 
that monastic scandals were not rare; though the majority 
of the houses were decently ordered, yet the unexceptionable 
tciitimony of archiepiscopal and episcopal visitations shows thtit 
in the years just before the Reformation there was a certain 
nuniber of them where chastity of life and honesty of adminis¬ 
tration were equally unknown. But above all things the church 
was being criticized as an imperium in imperio, a privileged 
body not amenable to ordinary jurisdiction, and subservient 
to a foreign lord—the pope. And it was true that, much as 
English churchmen might grumble at papal exactions, they 
were generally ready as a body to support the pope against the 
crown ; the traditions of the medieval church made it impossible 
for them to do otherwise. That there would in any case have 
been a new outbreak of anti-clerical and anti-papol agitation 
in England, under the influence of the Protestant impulse started 
by Luther in Germany, is certain. But two special causes gave 
its particular colour to the opening of the English Reformation ; 
the one was that the king fell out with the papacy on the question 
of his divorce. The other was that the nation at this moment 
was chafing bitterly against a clerical minister, whom it (very 
unjustly) made responsible for the exorbitant taxation which 
it was enduring, in conseqifence of the king’s useless and un¬ 
successful forei^ wars. The irony of the situation lay in the 
facts that Henry waa, so far as dogmatic views Were concerned, 
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a perfectly orthodox prince; he had a considerable knowledge 
of the old theological literature, as he had shown in his pam¬ 
phlet against Luther, and though he was ready to repress clerical 
immunities and privileges that were inconvenient to the crown, 
he had no sympathy wli^tever with the doctrinal side of the new 
revolt against the system of the medieval church. Moreover, 
Wolsey, whose fall was to synchronize with the aimmencement 
of the reforming movement, was if anything more in sympathy 
with cliange than was his master. He was an enlightened 
patron of the new learning, and was inclined to take vigorous 
measures in hand for the pruning away of the abuses of the 
church. It is significant that his great college at Oxford— 
" Cardinal’s College ” as he designed to call it, “ Christ Church ” 
as it is named to-day—was endowed with the revenues of some 
score of small monasteries which he had suppressed on the 
ground that they were useless or ill-conducted. His 
turned the lesson to account a few years later; but Henry’s 
wholesale destruction of religious houses was carried out not in 
the interests of learning, but mainly in those of the royal 
exchequer. (C. W. C. O.) 

VII. The Reformation and the Ace of Elizabeth 
(1528-1603) 

Wolsey did not fall through any opposition to reform; nor 
was he opposed to the idea of a divorce. Indeed, both in P'rance 
and Spain he was credited with the auUiorship of the 
project. But he differed from Henry on the question 
of Catherine’s successor. Wolsey desired a French 
marriage to consummate the breach upon which he was now 
bent with the emperor; and war, in fact, was precipitated with 
Spain in 1528. This is said to have been done without Henry’s 
consent; he certainly wished to avoid war with Charles V., and 
peace was made after .six months of passive hostility. Nor did 
Henry want a French princess; his affections were fixed for 
the time on Anne Boleyn, and she was the hope of the anti¬ 
clerical party. The crisis was brought to a head by the failure of 
Wolsey's plan to obtain a divorce. Originally it had been sug¬ 
gested that the ecclesiastical courts in England were competent 
without recourse to Rome. Wolsey deprecated Uiis procedure, 
and application was made to Clement VII. Wolsey relied upon 
his French and Italian allies to exert the necessary powers of 
persuasion; and in 1528 a French army crossed the Alps, 
marched through Italy and threatened to drive Charles V. out 
of Naples, Clement was in a position to listen to Henry’s 
prayer; and Campeggio was commissioned with Wolsey to hear 
the suit and grant the divorce. 

No sooner had Campeggio started than the fortunes of war 
changed. The French were driven out of Naples, and the 
Imperialists again dominated Rome; the Church, 
wrote Clement to Campeggio, was completely in tlie 
power of Charles V. 'I'he cardinal, therefore, must on %vom. 
no account pronounce against Charles’s aunt; if he 
could not persuade Henry and Catherine to agree on a mutual 
separation, he must simply pass the time and come to no con¬ 
clusion. Hence it was June 1529 before tlie court got to work at 
all, and then its proceedings were only preparatory to an adjourn¬ 
ment and revocation of the suit to Rome in August. Clement VI J. 
had, in his own words, made up his mind to live and die an 
imperialist; the last remnants of the French army in Italy hud 
been routed, and the pope had perforce concluded the treaty 
of Barcelona, a sort of family compact between himself and 
Charles, whereby he undertook to protect Charles’s aunt, and the 
emperor to support the Medici dynasty in Florence. This peace 
was amplified at the treaty of Canibrai (August 1529) into a 
general European pacification in which England had no voice. 
So far had it fallen since 1521. 

In every direction Wolsey had failed, and his failure involved 
the triumph of the forces which he had opposed. The fate of 
the papal system in England was bound up with lus personal 
fortunes. It was he and he alone who had kept parliament at 
arm’s length and the enemies of the church at bay. He had 
interested the king, and to some extent the nation, ai a spirited 
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foreign policy, had diverted their attenition frocn domestic 
questions, and had staved off that peiiiamentary attack oa the 
cborch which had been threatened fifteen years before. Now 
he was doomed, and both Campeggio and Cardinal du BcHay 
were able to send their government^ accurate outlines of the 
future policy of Henry VIII. The church was to be robbed of 
its wealth, its power and its privileges, and the papal jurisdiction 
was to be abolished. In October Wolsey was deprived of the 
great seal, and surrendered many of his ecclesiastical prefer¬ 
ments, though he was allowed to retain his archbishopric d York 
which he now visited for the first time. The first lay ministry 
since Edward the Confessor’s time came into office ; Sir Thomas 
More became lord chancellor, and Anne Boleyn’s father lord 
privy seal; the only prominent cleric who remained in office 
was Stephen Gardiner, who succeeded Wolsey as bishop of 
Winchester, 

Parliament met in November 1529 and passed many acts 
ag^nst clerical eicactions, mortuaries, probate dues and 
Attukon pluralities, which evoked a passionate protest from 
tbtchurch Bishop Fisher: “ Now, with the Commons,” he cried 
In ptrtta- in the House of Lords, “ is nothing but ‘ Down with 
the Churdi.’ ” During 1530 Henry’s agents were busy 
abroad making that appeal on the divorce to the univer¬ 
sities which Cranmer had suggested. In 1531 the clergy 
in convocation, terrified by the charge of praemunire brought 
against them for recognizing Wolsey’s Icgatine authority, paid 
Henry a hundred and eighteen thousand pounds and recognized 
him as supreme head of the church so far as the law of Christ 
would allow. The details of this surrender were worked out 
by king and Commons in i :;32 ; but Gardiner and More secured 
the rejection by the Lords of the bill in which tliey were embodied, 
and it was not till 1533, when More had ceased to be chancellor 
and Gardiner to lie secretary, liiat a parliamentary statute 
annihilated the independent legislative authority of the church. 
An act was, however, passed in 1532 empowering the king, if 
he thought fit, to stop the payment of annates to Rome. Henry 
suspended his consent in order to induce the pope to grant 
Cranmer his bulls as archbishop of Canterbury where he suc¬ 
ceeded Warhatn late in 1532. The stratagem was successful, and 
Henry cast off all disguise. The act of annates was confirmed; 
another prohibiting appeals to Rome and providing for the 
appointment of bishops without recourse to tlie papacy was 
passed ; and Cranmer declared Henry’s marriage with Catherine 
null and void and that with Anne Boleyn, which had 
VI//. taken place about January 25, 1533, valid. Anne 

marritt was crowned in June, and on the 7th of September the 

future Queen Klizabeth was bom. At length in 1534 
Clement VII. concluded the case at Rome, pronouncing 
in favour of Catherine’s marriage, and drawing up a bull of ex- 
communication against Henry and his abettors. But he did 
not venture to publish it; public opinion in England, while 
hostile to the divorce, was not in favour of the clergy or the pope, 
and the rivalry between Charles V. and Francis I. was too bitter 
to permit of joint, or even isolated, action agrainst Henry. 
Charles was only too anxious to avoid the duty of carrying out 
the pope’s commands, and a year later he was once more involved 
in war with France. Henry was able to deal roughly with such 
manifestations as Elizabeth Barton’s visions, and in the autumn 
of 1534 to obtain from parliament the Act of Supremacy 
Thu Act^ which transferred to him the juridical, though not the 
* spiritual, powers of the pope. No penalties were 
attached to this act, but another passed in the same 
session made it treason to attempt to deprive the king of any 
of his titles, of which supreme head of the church was one, 
being incorporated in the royal style by letters patent of January 
1535. Fisher and More were executed on this charge ; they had 
bMn imprisoned in the previous year for objecting to take the 
form of oath to the succession as vested in Anne Boleyn’s children 
which the commissioners prescribed. ‘ But their lives could only 
be forfeit on the supposition that they sought to deprive the 
king of his royal supremacy. Many of the friars observant of 
Greenwich and monks of the Charterhouse were involved in a 
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similar fate, but there was no general resutaoce, «nd Heiwy, now 
inspired or helped by Thomas Cromweli, was able to proceed 
wi& the next step in the Reformation, the dissolution of the 
monasteries. 

It was Cecil’s opinion twenty-five years later that, but for 
the dissolution, the cause of the Reformation could not have 
succeeded. Such a reason could hardly be avowed, 
and justification had to be sought in thie condition of tieoof am 
the monasteries themselves. The action of Wolsey and »»«•»- 
other bishops- before 1529, the report of a commission *•*•**• 
of cardinals appointed by Paul III. in 1535, the subsequent 
experience of other, even Catholic, countrjes- give collateral 
support to the conclusions of the visitors appointed by Cromwell, 
although they were dictated by a desire not to deal out impartial 
justice, but to find rea.sons for a policy ■ already adopted in 
principle. That they exaggerated tlic evils of monastic life 
hardly admits of doubt; but even a Henry VUI. and a Thomas 
Cromwell wouldnot havedared to attack,or succeeded in destroy¬ 
ing, the monasteries had tliey retained their original purity and 
influence. As it wa.*;, their doubtful reputation and financial 
embarrassments enabled Henry to offer them as a gigantic bribe 
to tl\e upper classes of the laity, and the Reformation parliament 
met for its last session early in 1536 to give effect to the reports 
of the visitors and to the king’s and their own desires. 

But it had barely been dissolved in April when it became 
necessary to call another. In January the death of Catherine 
had rejoiced the hearts of Henry and Anne Boleyn, but Anne’s 
liappiness was short-lived. Two miscarriages and the failure 
to produce the requisite male heir linked her in Henry’s min(tr 
and in misfortune to Catherine; unlike Catherine she was un¬ 
popular and not above suspicion. The story of her tragedy is 
still one of tbc most horrible and mysterious pages in English 
history. It is certain that Henry was tired and wanted to get 
rid of her; but if she were innocent, why were charges brought 
against her which were not brought against Catherine of Aragon 
and Anne of Qeves ? and why were four other victims sacrificed 
when one would have been enough ? The peers a year before 
could acquit Lord Dacre; would they have condemned the queen 
without some show of evidence P and unless there was suspicious 
evidence, her daughter was inhuman in making no effort subse¬ 
quently to clear her mother's character. However tliat may be, 
Anne was not only condemned and executed, but her Bxueatiou 
marriage was declared invalid and her daughter a atQamm 
bastard. Parliament was required to establish the 
succession on tlie new basis of Henry's new queen, **'*^*’ 
Jane Seymour. It also empowered the king to leave the crown 
by will if he had no legitimate issue ;* but the illegitimate son, 
the duke of Richmond, in whose favour this provision is said to 
have been conceived, died shortly afterwards. 

Fortunately for Henry, Queen Jane roused no domestic or 
foreign animosities; Charles V. and Francis I. were at war; 
and the pope’s and Pole’s attempt to profit by the 
Pilgrimage of Grace came too late to produce any effect 
except the ruin of Pole’s family. IBe two risings of utOrmc^ 
1536 in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire were provoked 
partly by the dissolution of the monasteries, partly by the collec¬ 
tion of a subsidy and fears of fresh taxation on birtlis, marriages 
and burials, and partly by the protestantizing Ten Articles of 
1536 and Cromwelt's Injunctions. They were conservative 
demonstrations in favour of a restoration of the old order by 
means of a change of ministry, but not a change of dynasty. 
The Lincolnshire rising was over before the middle of October; 
the more serious revolt in Yorkshire under Aske lasted through 
the winter. Henry’s lieutenants were compelled to temporize 
and make concessions. Aske was invited to come to London and 
hoodwinked by Henry into believing that the king was really 
bent on restoration and reform. But an impatient outburst of 
the insurgents and a foolish attempt to seize Hull and Scar- 
borougdi gave Henry an excuse for repudiating the concessions 
made in his name. He could afford to do so because England 
south of the Trent remained stauncher to hi than England 
north of it did to the Pilgrimage. Aske and other leaders were 
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ttM ttid executed, and sununory vengeance was wreaked on 
tha 'ttcnthern counties, especially on the monasteries. The one 
IMufactory outcome was the establishment of the Council of 
the North, which gave the shires between the Border and the 
Trent a stronger and more efficient government than they had 
ever had before. 

Probably the Pilgrimage had some effect in moderating 
Henry’s progress. The moijasteries' did not benefit and in 
' rh.iiai 1538-1539 fbc greater were involved in the fate which 
Article*." already overtaken the less. But no further ad¬ 
vances were made towards Protestantism after the 
publication and authorization of the “ Great ” Bible in English. 
The Lutheran divines who came to England in 1538 with a 
project for a theological union were rebuffed ; the parliament 
elected in 1539 was Catholic, and only the reforming bishops in 
the House of Lords offered any resistance to the Six' Articlc.s 
which reaffirmed the- chief points in Catholic doctrine and 
practice. The alliance between pope, emperor and French 
king induced Henry to acquiesce in Cromwell’s scheme for a 
political understanding with Cleves and the Schmalkaldic League, 
which might threaten Charles V.’s position in Germany and the 
Netherlands, but could not be of much direct advantage to 
England. Cromwell rashly sought to wed Henry to this policy, 
proposed Anne of Cloves as a bride for Henry, now once more 
a widower, and represented the marriage as England’s sole 
protection against a Catholic league. Henry put his neck under 
the yoke, but soon discovered that there was no necessity ; for 
Charles and Francis were already beginning to quarrel and had 
• no thought of a joint attack on England. The dis- 

Tboma* '*''*■* Cromwell; after a severe struggle 

Crmawu. fhe council he was abandoned to his enemies, 
attainted of treason and executed. Anne’s marriage 
was declared null, and Henry found a fifth queen in Catherine 
Howard, a niece of Norfolk, a protegee of Gardiner, and a friend 
of the Catholic church. 

Nevertheless there was no reversal of what had been done, 
only a check to the rate of progress. Cranmer remained arch¬ 
bishop and compiled an English Litany, while Catherine Howard 
soon ceased to be queen ; charges of loo.se conduct, which in her 
case at any rate were not instigated by the king, were made 
against her and she was brought to the block ; she was succeeded 
by Catherine Parr, a mild patron of the new learning. The Six 
Articles were only fitfully put in execution, espcciadly in 1543 
and 1546; all the plots against Cranmer failed ; and before he 
died Henry was even considering the advisability of further 
steps in the religious reformation, apart from mere spoliation 
like the confiscation of the chantry lands. 

But Scotland, Ireland and foreign affairs concerned him most. 
Something substantial was achieved in Ireland; the papal 
Policy la sovereignty was abolished and Henry received from 
Jniaoa the Irish parliament the title of king instead of lord of 
aai Ireland. The process was begun of converting Irish 
Seotiaad. chieftains into English peers which eventually divorced 
the Irish people from their natural leaders ; and principles of 
English law and government were spread beyond the I’ale. 
In Scotland Henry was less fortunate. He failed to win over 
James V. to his anti-papal policy, revived the feudal claim to 
suzerainty, won the battle of Solway Moss (1542), and then after 
James’s death bribed and threatened the Scots estates into 
concluding a treaty of marriage between their infant queen and 
Henry’s son. The church in Scotland led by Beaton, and the 
French party led by James V.’s widow, Mary of Guise, soon 
reversed this decision, and Hertford’s heavy hand was (1344) 
laid on Edinburgh in revenge. France was at the root of the 
evil, and Henry was thus induced once more to join Charles V. 
in war (1543). The joint invasion of 1544 led to the capture of 
Boulogne, but the emperor made peace in order to deal with the 
Lutherans and left Henry at war with France. The French 
attempted to retaliate in 1543, and burnt some villages in the 
Isle of Wight and on the coairt of Sussex. But their expedition 
was a failure, and peace was made in 1346, by which Henry 
undertook to restore Boulogne in eight years’ time on payment 
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of eight hundred thousand crowns. Scotland was not included in 
the pacification, and when Henry died (January 28, 1547) he was 
busy preparing to renew his attempt on Scotland’s independence. 

He left a council of sixteen to rule during his son’s minority. 
The balance of parties which had existed since Cromwell’s fall 
had been destroyed in tne last months of the reign 
by the attainder of Norfolk and his son Surrey, and 
the exclusion of Gardiner and Thirlby from tlie council 
of regency. Men of the new learning prevailed, and Hertford 
(later duke of Somerset), as uncle to Edward VI., was made pro¬ 
tector of the realm and governor of the king’s person. He soon 
succeeded in removing the trammels imposed upon his authority, 
and made himself king in everything but name He used his 
arbitrary power to modify the despotic system of the Tudors; 
all treason laws since Edward HI., all heresy laws, all restrictions 
upon the publication of the Scriptures were removed in the first 
parliament of the reign, and various securities for liberty were 
enacted. The administration of the sacrament of ptotron 
the altar in both elements was permitted, the Catholic oltbe 
mterpretation of the mass was rendered optional, *»*»•• 
images were removed, and Pinglish was introduced 
into nearly the whole of the church service. In the following 
session (1348-1349) the first Act of Uniformity authorized the 
first Book of Common Prayer. It met with strenuous resistance 
in Devon and in Cornwall, where rebellions added to the thicken¬ 
ing troubles of the protector. 

His administration was singularly unsuccessful. In 1547 he 
won the great but barren victory of Pinkie Cleugh over the 
Scots, and attempted to push on the marriage and 
union by a mixture of conciliation and cocreion. He trmtioa 
made genuine and considerable concessions to Scottish ottb* 
feeling, guaranteeing autonomy and freedom of trade, 
and suggesting that the two realms should adopt the 
indifferent style of the empire of Great Britain. But he also 
seized Haddington in 1348, held by force tlie greater part of the 
lowlands, and, when Mary was transported to P'rance, revived 
the old feudal claims which he had dropped in 1547. France 
was, as ever, the backbone of the Scots resistance; men and 
money poured into Edinburgh to assist Mary of Ciuise and the 
French faction. The protector's offer to restore Boulogne could 
not purchase P'rench acquiescence in the union of England and 
Scotland : and the bickerings on the borders in Prance and 
open fighting in Scotland led the French to declare war on 
England in August J 549. They were encouraged by dissensions 
in England. Somerset's own brother, Thomas Seymour, jealous 
of the protector, intrigued against the government; he sought 
to secure the hand of Elizabeth, the favour of Edward \'i. and 
the support of the Suffolk line, secretly married Catherine Purr, 
and abused his office as lord high admiral to make iriends with 
pirates and other enemies of order. P'oes of the family, such as 
Warwick and Southampton, saw in his factious conduct the 
means of ruining both the brothers. Seymour was brought 
to the block, and the weak consent of the protector seriously 
damaged him in the public eye. His notorious sympathy with 
the pea.santry further alienated the official classes and landed 
gentry, and his campaign against enclosures brought him into 
conflict with the strongest forces of the time. 'The remedial 
measures which he favoured failed; and the rising of Ket in 
Norfolk and others less important in nearly all the counties of 
England, made Somerset's position impossible. Bedford and 
Herbert suppressed the rebellion in the west, Warwick that in 
Norfolk (July-August 1549). They then combined with the 
majority of the council and the discontented Catholics to remove 
the protector from office and imprison him in the Tower(October). 

The Catholics hoped for reaction, the restoration of the mass, 
and the release of Gardiner and Bonner, who had been im¬ 
prisoned for resistance to the protector’s ecclesiastical ,4 
policy. But Warwick meant to rely on the Protestant iraiioaot 
extremists; by January 1330 the Catholics had been**« 4 »*»«^ 
expelled from the council, and the pace of the Reforraa- j 
tion increased instead of diminishing. Peace was made 
with France by the surrender of Boulogne and abandonment 
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of the policy of union with Scotland (March 1550); and the 
approach of war between France and the emperor, coupled 
with the rising of the princes in Germany, relieved Warwick from 
foreign apprehensions and gave him a free hand at home. 
Gardiner, Bonner, Heath, Day and Tunstall were one by one 
deprived of their sees; a new ordin^ simplified the ritual of 
ordination, and a second Act of Uniformity and Book of Common 
Prayer (1552) repudiated the Catholic interpretation which had 
been placed on the first and imposed a stricter conformity to 
the Protestant faith. All impediments to clerical marriage were 
BtUbUtb- removed, altars and organs were taken down, old 
mnt of service books destroyed and painted windows broken ; 
Ptvttti- it was even proposed to explain away the kneeling at 
•atiim. sacrament. The liberal measures of the protector 
were repealed, and new treasons were enacted ; Somerset him¬ 
self, who had been released and restored to the council in 1550, 
became an obstacle in Warwick’s path, and was removed by 
means of a bogus plot, being executed in January 1552; v/hile 
Warwick had himself made duke of Northumberland, his friend 
Dorset duke of Suffolk, and Herbert earl of Pembroke. 

But his ambition and violence made him deeply unpopular, and 
the failing health of Edward VI. opened up a serious prospect 
for Northumberland. He was only safe so long as he controlled 
the government, and prevented the administration of justice, 
and the knowledge that not only power but life, was at stake 
drove him into a desperate plot for the retention of both. He 
could trade upon Edward’s precocious hatred of Mary’s Veligion, 
lie could rely upon French fears of her Spanish inclinations, and 
ihe success which had attended his schemes in England deluded 
him into a belief that he could supplant the Tudor with a Dudley 
dynasty. His son Guilford Dudley was hastily married to Lady 
Jane Grey, the eldest granddaughter of Henry VIII.’s younger 
sister Mary. Henry’s two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, the 
descendants of his elder sister Margaret, and Lady Jane’s mother, 
the duchess of Suffolk, were all to be passed over, and the suc¬ 
cession was to be vested in Lady Jane and her heirs male. 
Edward was persuaded that he could devise the crown by will, 
the council and the judges were browbeaten into acquiescence, 
and three days after Edward’s death (July 6, 1553), Lady Jane 
Grey was proclaimed queen in I^ondon. Northumberland had 
miscalculated the temper of the nation, and failed to kidnap 
Mary. She gathered her forces in Norfolk and Suffolk, North¬ 
umberland rode out from London to oppose her, but defection 
dogged his steps, and even in London Mary was proclaimed 
queen behind his back bv his fellow-conspirators. Mary entered 
London amid unparalleled popular rejoicings, and Northumber¬ 
land was sent to a well-deserved death on the scaffold. 

Mary was determined from the first to restore papalism as 
well as (Catholicism, but she had to go slowly. The papacy 
had few friends in England, and even Charles V., on 
whom Mary chiefly relied for guidance, was not eager 
Rnton- to see the papal jiuisdiction restored. He wanted 
England to be first firmly tied to the Habsburg interests 
by Mary’s marriage with Philip. Nor was it generally 
anticipated that Mary would do more than restore 
religion as it had been left by her father. She did not attempt 
anything further in 1553 than the repeal of Edward VI.’s legis¬ 
lation and the accomplishment of the Spanish marriage, "rhe 
latter project provoked fierce resistance; various risings were 
planned for the opening months of 1354, and Wyat’s nearly 
proved successful. Only his arrogance and procrastination 
and Mary’s own courage saved her throne. But the failure of 
this protest enabled Mary to carry through the Spanish marriage, 
which was consummated in July; and in the ensuing parliament 
(Oct.-Jan. 1554-1555) all anti-papal legislation was repealed; 
Pole was rec.eived as legate ; the realm was reconciled to Rome ; 
and, although the holders of abbey lands were carefully protected 
against attempts at restitution, the church was empowered to 
work its will with regard to heresy. The Lollard statutes were 
revived, and between February 1555 and November 1558 some 
three hundred Protestants were burnt at the stake. They began 
with John Rogers and' Rowland Taylor, and Bishops Ferrar of 
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St Davids gnd Hooper of Gloucester. Ridley and Latimer wte# 
not burnt until October 1555, and Granmer not till March 13^. 
London, Essex, Hertfordshire, East Anglia, Kent and Sussex 
provided nearly all the victims; only one yras burat north of the 
Trent, and only one south-west of Wiltshire. But in the Pro¬ 
testant districts neither age nor sex was spared j even the dead 
were dug up and burnt. The result was to turn the hearts of 
Mary’s people from herself, her church and her creed. Other 
causes helped to convert their erfthusiastic loyalty into bitter 
hatred. The Spanish marriage was a failure from 
every point of view. In spite of Mary’s repeated de- 
lusions, she bore no child, and both parliament and ottbt 
people resisted every attempt to deprive Elizabeth of 
her right to the succession. Philip did all he could to' 
conciliate EnglLsh affections, but they would- not ha^ 

Spanish control at any price. They knew that his blandishments 
were dictated by ulterior designs, and that the absorption of 
England in the Habsburg empire was hb ultimate aim. As it 
was, the Spanish connexion checked England’s a.spirations ; her 
adventurers were warned off the Spanish Main, and even trade 
with the colonies of Philip’s ally Portugal was prohibited. They 
had to content themselves with the Arctic Ocean and Muscovy; 
and they soon found themselves at war in Philip’s interests. 
Philip himself refused to declare war on Scotland on England’s 
behalf, but he induced Mary to declare war on France on his 
own (1557). The glory of the war fell to the Spaniards at 
St Quentin (1557) and Gravelines (1558), but the shame to 
England by the loss of Calais (Jan. 1558). Ten months later 
Mary died (Nov. 17), deserted by her husband and broken-^ 
hearted at the loss of Calais and her failure to win English 
hearts back to Rome. 

The Spanish and Venetian ambassadors in London were 
shocked at what they regarded as the indecent rejoicings over 
Elizabeth’s accession. The nation, indeed, breathed yteemtoa 
a new life. Papal control of its ecclesiastical, and of 
Spanish control of its foreign policy ceased, and it had 
a queen who gloried in being “ mere English.” There 
was really no possible rival sovereign, and no possible tinggit 
alternative policy. The English were tugging at the wW* 
chain and Elizabeth had to follow ; her efforts through- 
out were aimed at checking the pace at which her people wanted 
to go. She could not have married Philip had she wished to, and 
she could not have kept her sea-dogs off the Spanish Main, 
They were willing to take all tlie risks and relieve her of all 
responsibility; they filled her coffers with Spanish gold which 
they plundered as pirates, knowing that they might be hanged 
if caught; and they fought Elizabeth’s enemies m France and 
in the Netherlands as irregulars, taking their chance of being shot 
if taken prisoners. While Elizabeth nursed prosperity in peace, 
her subjects sapped the strength of England’s rivals by attacks 
which were none the less damaging because they escaped the 
name of war. 

It required all Elizabeth’s finesse to run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds; but she was, as Henry III. of France said, 
la plus fine femme du monde, and she was ably seconded by Cecil 
who had already proved himself an adept in the art of taking 
cover. Nevertheless, English policy in their hands was essen¬ 
tially aggressive. It could not be otherwise if England was to 
emerge from the slough in which Mary had left it. The first step 
was to assert the principle of England for the English ; the queen 
would have no foreign husband, though "she found suitors useful 
as well as attractive. Spanish counsels were applauded and 
neglected, and the Spaniards soon departed. Elizabeth was 
glad of Philip’s support at the negotiations for peace at Cateau 
(!ambr£sis (1559), but she took care to assert the independence 
of her diplomacy and of England’s interests. At 
home the church was made once more English. All otSSmw 
foreign jurisdiction was repudiated, and under the 
style “supreme governor”Elizabeth reclaimed nearly ThtAam 
all the power which Henry VIII. had exercised as 
“ supreme head.” The Act of Uniformity (1559) 
restored with a few modifications the second prayer-book of 
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Edwani VI. The bishtSpe almost unanimously refused to conform, 
and a clean sweep was made of the episcopal ^nch. An eminently 
safe and scholarly archbishop was found in Matthew Parlcer, 
who had not made himself notorious by resistance to authority 
even under Mary. The lower clergy were more amenable ; the 
two hundred who alone are said to have been ejected should 
perhaps be multiplied by five; but even so they were not 
one in seven, and these seven were clergy who liad been pro¬ 
moted ki Mary's reign, or who had .stood tlw celibate and other 
tests of 1555-1554. Into the balance must be thrown the 
hundreds, if not thousands, of zealots wim had fled abroad 
and returned in 1558-1559. The net re.sult was that a lew 
yean later the lower house of convocation only rejected by 
one vote a very puritanical petition against vestments and other 
" popish dregs.” 

The next step was to expand the principle of England for 
the English into that of Britain for the British, and Knox’s 
reformation in 1559-1560 provided an opportunity 
appheation. By timely and daring intervention 
SeotUaO. Scotknd Elizabeth procured tlie expulsion of the 
French bag and baggage from North Britain, and that 
French avenue to England was closed for ever. The logic of this 
plan was not applied to Ireland ; there it was to lx: Ireland for 
the English for many a generation yet to ocmie ; and so Ireland 
remain^ Achilles’ heel, the vulnerable part of the United King¬ 
dom. The Protestant religion was forced upon the Irish in a 
foreign tongue and garb oi^ at Uie point of foreign pikes ; and 
national sentiment supported the ancient faith and the ancient 
^habits in resistance to tlie Saxon innovations. In other directions 
*the expansioti of England, the third stage in the development of 
Elizabeth’s policy, was more successful. The attractions of the 
Spanish Main converted the seafaring fedk of south-west Eng- 
_ land into hardy Protestants, who could on conscientious 

^ ^ other grounds contest a papal allocation 

tit of new worlds to Spain and Portugal, Their monopoly 
SpaaMi was broken up by Hawkins, Drake, Frobisher, Raleigh, 
and scores of others who recognized no peace beyond 
the liiie ; and althougli, as far os actual colonies went, 
the results of Elizabeth’s reign were singularly meagre, the idea 
had taken root and the ground had been prepared. In every 
direction English influence penetrated, and Englishmen before 
1603 might be found in every quarter of the globe, following 
Drake’s lead into the Pacific, painfully breaking the ice in search 
of a north-east or a north-west passage, hunting for slaves in the 
wilds of Africa, journeying in caravans across the steppes of 
Russia into central Asia, bargaining with the Turks on the 
shores of the Golden Horn, or with the Greeks in the Levant, 
laying the foundatkms of the East India Company, or of the 
colonies of Virginia and Newfoundland. 

This expansion was mainly at the expense of Spain; but at 
first Spain was regarded as Elizabctl\’s friend, not France. 

France had a rival candidate for Elizabeth’s throne 
in Mary Stuart, the wife of the dauphin who soon 
Lm(. (1559) became king as Francis II.; and Spanish favour 
was sought to neutralize this tlireat. Fortunately for 
Elizabeth, Francis died in 1560, and the French government 
passed into the hands of Catherine de’ Medici, who had no cause 
to love her daughter-in-law and the Guises. France, too, was 
soon paralysed by the wars of religion which Elizabeth judiciously 
fomented with anything but religious motives. Mary Stuart 
returned to Scotland with nothing but her brains and her charms 
on which to rely in her struggle with her people and her rival. 
She was well equipped in Iwth respects, but human passions 
spoilt her chance ; her heart turned her head. Elizabeth’s head 
was stronger and she had no heart at aH. When Mary married 
Darnley she had the ball at her feet; the pair had the best 
claims to the i^nglish sucoession and enjoyed the united afiectionLi 
of the Githolics. But they soon ceased to love one anotiier, and 
cxNiid not control their jeabusies. There followed rapidly the 
murders of Rizaio and Darnley, the Bothwell marriage, Mary’s 
defeat, captivity, and flight into England (1568). It was a 
difficult problem for Elizabeth to solve; to kt Mary go to 
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Franee was presenting a good deal more than a pawn to her 
enemies; to restore her by force to her Scottish throne might 
have been heroic, but it certainly was not politics; to hand her 
over to her Scottish foes was too mean even for Elizabeth; and to 
keep her in England was to nurse a spark in a powder-magazBae. 
Mary was detained in the'hope that the spark might be carefully 
isolated. 

But there was too much inflammable material about. The 
duke of Norfolk was a Protestant, but his convictions were 
weaker than his ambition, and he fell a victim to _ v.|n_ 
Mary’s unseen charms. The (Catholic north of England 
was to rise under the earls of Westmorland and anata- 
Northumberland, who objected to Elizabeth's seizure comaiaat- 
of their mines and jurisdictions ns well as to her pro- 
scription of their faitli; and the pc^ was to assist 
with a bull of deposition. Norfolk, however, played the coward ; 
the bull came nearly a year too late, and the rebellbo of the earls 
(1569) was easily crushed. But the conspiracies did nut end, 
and ^ain began to take a hand. Elizabeth, partly in revenge 
for the treatment of Hawkins and Drake «t Sm Juan de Ulloa, 
seized some Spanish treasure on its way to the Netherlands 
(Dec. 1569). Alva’s operations were fatally handicapped by 
this disaster, but I’liilip was too much involved in the Nether¬ 
lands to declare war on England. But his friendship for Eliza¬ 
beth had received a shock, and hcncefortli his Anger 
may be traced in most of tire plots against her, of which 
the Ridolfi conspiracy was the first. It cost Norfolk eiiaatatb. 
his head and Mary more of her scanty liberty. Eliza- Kaiathuu 
beth also began I0 look to France, and in 1572, by the wM 
treaty of Blois, France instead of Spain became Eng- 
hind’s ally, while Philip constituted himself as Mary’s 
patron. Tlie massacre of St Bartholomew placed a severe strain 
upon the new alliance, but was not fatal to it. A series of 
prolonged but hollow marriage negotiations between Elizabeth 
and first Anjou (afterwards Henry HI.) and then Alenvon 
(afterwards duke of Anjou) served to keep up appearatices. 
But the friendship was never warm ; Elizabeth's relations with 
the Huguenots on the one hand and her fear of French designs 
on the Netherlands on the other prevented much cordiality. 
But the alliance stood in the way of a Franco-Spanish agreement, 
limited Elizabeth’s sympatliy with the French Protestants, attd 
enabled her to give more countenance than she otherwise might 
have done to the Dutch. 

Gradually Philip grew more hostile under provocation; 
slowly fie came to the conclusion that he could never subdue 
the Dutch or check English attacks on tire Spanish 
Main without a conquest of England. Simultaneously 
the counter-Reformation began its attacks; the miuiom. 
“ Jesuit invasion ” took place in 1580, and Campion 
went to the block. A papal and Spanish attempt upon Ireland 
in the same year was foiled at Smerwkk. But more important 
was Philip’s acquisition of the throne of Portugal with its harbours, 
its rolonies and its marine. This for the first time gave him a 
real command of the sea, and at least doubled the chances of 
a successful attack upon England. But Phifip’s mind moved 
slowly and only on provocation. It took a year or two to satisfy 
him that Portugal was really his; not until 1583 was the fleet 
of the pretender Don Antonio destroyed in die Azores. The 
victor, Santa Cruz, then suggested on armada against England, 
but the English Catholics could not be brought into line with a 
Spanish invasion. The various attempts to square James VI, 
of Scotland had not been successful, and events in the Nether¬ 
lands and in France disturbed Philip’s calculations. But his 
purpt^ was now probably fixed. After the murder of William 
the Silent (1584) Elizabeth sided more opady with the Dutch ; 
the Spanish ambassador Mendoza was expelled from England 
for his intrigues with Elizabeth’s enemies (1586); and 
on the discovery of Babington’s plot Elizabeth yielded at Maty, 
to the demand of her parliament and her ministers vmaal 
iot Mary’s execution (1587); her death removed the 
only possible centre for a Cathidic rebellion in case 
of n Spanish attack It also removed Philip’s last doubts; 
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Mary had left him her claims to the English throne, and he 
might, now that she was out of his path, hope to treat England 
like Portugal. Drake’s “ singeing of Philip’s beard ” in Cadiz 
harbour in 1587 delayed the expedition for a year, and a storm 
again postponed it in the early summer of 1588. At length the 
armada sailed in July under the incompetent duke of Medina 
Sidonia ; its object was to secure command of the narrow seas 
and facilitate the transport of Parma’s army from the Nether¬ 
lands to England. But Philip after his twenty years’ experience 
in the Netherlands can hardly have hoped to conquer a bigger 
and richer country with scantier means and forces. He relied 
in fact upon a domestic explosion, and the armada 
^ torch. This miscalculation made 
ISM. ’ ® hopeless enterprise from-the first. Scarcely an 

English Catholic would have raised a finger in Philip’s 
favour; and when he could not subdue the two provinces of 
Holland and Zeeland, it is absurd to suppose that he could have 
simultaneously subdued them and England as well. English 
armies were not perhaps very efficient, but they were as good 
as the material with which William of Orange began his 
task. Philip, however, was never given the opportunity. 
His armada was severely handled in a week’s fighting on its 
way up the Channel, and was driven off the English ports 
into the German Ocean; there a south - west gale drove it 
far from its rendezvous, and completed the havoc which the 
English ships had begun. A miserable remnant alone escaped 
destruction in its perilous flight round the north and'west of 
Scotland. 

The defeat of the armada was the beginning and not the end 
of the war; and there were moments between 1588 and 1603 
when England was more seriously alarmed than in 1588. The 
Spaniards seized Calais in 1596 ; at another time they threatened 
England from Brest, and the “ invisible ” armada of 1599 
created a greater panic than the “ invincible ” armada of 1588. 
It was not till the very end of the reign tliat what was in some 
ways the most dangerous of Spanish aggressions was foiled at 
Kinsate. Nor were the English counter-attacks very happy; 
the attempt on Portugal in 1589 under Drake and Norris proved 
a complete failure. 'I'he raid on Cadiz under Essex and Raleigh 
in 1596 was attended with better results, but the “ Islands ” 
voyage to the Azores in 1597 was a very partial success. Still 
it was now a war upon more or less equal terms, and there was 
little more likelihood that it would end with England’s than 
with Spain’s loss of national independence. The subjection 
of the Netherlands was now almost out of the question, and 
although Elizabeth’s help had not enabled the Protestant cause 
to win in France, Henry IV. built up a national monarchy 
which would be quite as effectual a bar to the ambitions of 
Spain. 

Elizabeth had in fact safely piloted England through the 
struggle to assert its national independence in religion and 
politics and its claim to a store in the new inheritance 
which tod been opened up for the nations of Europe; 
BiiMabHt. and passionate loyalty which had supported her as 
the embodiment of England’s aspirations somewhat 
cooled in her declining years. She herself grew more cautious 
and conservative than ever, and was regarded as an obstacle 
by the hotheads in war and religion. She sided with the 
“ scribes,” Burghley and Sir Robert Cecil, against the men of 
war, Essex and Raleigh; and she abetted Whitgift’s rigorous 
persecution of the Puritans whose discontent with her via media 
was rancorously expressed in the Martin Marprelate tracts. 
Essex’s folly and failure to crush Hugh O’Neill’s rebellion (1599), 
the most serious effort made in the reign to throw off the English 
yoke in Ireland, involved him in treason and brought him to 
the block. Parliament was beginning to quarrel with the royal 
prerogative, particularly when expressed in the grant of mono¬ 
polies, and even Mountjoy’s success in Ireland (1602-1603) 
failed to revive popular enthusiasm for the dying queen. Strange 
as it may seem, the accesMoo of James I. was hailed ns heralding 
a new and ghdder age by Shakespeare, and minor writers 
fMarch 24,1603). (A. F. P.) 


VIII. The Stuart Monarchy, the Great Rebeluon and 
THE Restoration (1603-1689) 

The defeat of the Spanish armada in 15S8 had been the final 
victory gained on behalf of the independence of the English 
church and state. The fifteen years which followed 
had been years of successful war; but they tod been ' 

also years dming which the nation tod been preparing lue. 
itself to conform its institutions to the new circum¬ 
stances in which it found itself in consequence of the great 
victory. When James arrived from Scotland to occupy the 
throne of Elizabeth he found a general desire for change. 
Especially there was a feeling that there might be some relaxa¬ 
tion in the ecclesiastical arrangements. Roman Catholics and 
Puritans alike wished for a modification of the laws which bore 
hardly on them. James at first relaxed the penalties under 
which the Roman Catholics suffered, then he grew frightened 
by the increase of their numbers and reimposed the penalties. 
The gunpowder plot (1605) was the result, followed by a sharper 
persecution than ever (see Gunpowder Plot). 

The Puritans were invited to a conference with the king 
at Hampton Court (1604). They no longer asked, as_ many 
of them had asked in the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, to 
substitute the presbyterian discipline for the episcopal govern¬ 
ment. All they demanded was to be allowed permit sion, whilst 
remaining as ministers in the church, to omit the usage of 
certain ceremonies to which they objected. It was the opinion 
of Bacon that it would be wise to grant their request. James 
thought otherwise, and attempted to carry out the Elizabethan 
conformity more strictly than it had been carried out in his 
predecessor’s reign. 

In 1604 the Commons agreed with Bacon. They declared that 
they were no Puritans themselves, but that, with such a dearth 
of able ministers, it was not well to lose the services 
of any one who was capable of preaching the gospel. 

By his refusal to entertain their views Jpies placed commoH. 
himself in opposition to the Commons in a matter 
which touched their deeper feelings. As a necessary consequence 
every dispute on questions of smaller weight assumed an ex¬ 
aggerated importance. The king had received a scanty revenue 
with his crown, and he spent freely what little he had. As the 
Commons offered grudging supplies, the necessity under which 
he was of filling up the annual deficit led him to an action by 
which a grave constitutional question was raised. 

From th6 time of Richard II. to the reign of Mary no attempt 
had been made to raise duties on exports and imports without 
consent of parliament. But Mary had, under a specious jiretext, 
recommenced to a slight extent the evil practice, and Elizabeth 
had gone a little further in the same direction. In 1606 a 
merchant named John Bates (q.v.) resisted the payment of an 
imposition—as duties levied by the sole authority of the crown 
were then called. The case was argued in the court of exchequer, 
and was there decided in favour of the crown. Shortly after¬ 
wards new impositions were set to the amount of £70,000 a year. 
When parliament met in 1610 the whole subject was discussed, 
and it was conclusively shown that, if the barons of the exchequer 
had been right in any sense, it was only in that narrow technical 
sense which is of no value at all. A compromise attempted broke 
down, and the difficulty was left to pla^e the next generation. 
The king was always able to assert that the judges were on hw 
side, and it was as yet an acknowledged principle of the consti¬ 
tution that parliament could not change the law without the 
express consent of the crown, even if, which was not the case 
in this matter, the Lords had sided with the Ccanmons. James’s 
attempt to obtain further supplies from the Commons by opening 
a bargain for the surrender of some of his old feudal prerogatives, 
such as wardship and marriage, which had no longer any real 
meaning except as a means of obtaining money in an oppressive 
way, broke down, and early in 1611 he dissolved ms first 
parliament in anger. A second parliament, summoned in 1614, 
met with the some fate after a session of a few weeks. 

nie dissolution of this second parKoment was followed by a 
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short imprisonment of some of the more active members, and 
by a demand made through England for a benevolence to make 
up the deficiency which parliament had neglected to meet. The 
court represented that, as no compulsion was used, there was 
nothing illegal in this proceeding. But as the names of those 
who refused to pay were taken down, it cannot be said that 
there was no indirect pressure. 

The most important result of the breach with the parliament of 
1614, however, was the resolution taken by James to seek refuge 
from his financial and other troubles in a close alliance 
with the king of Spain. His own accession had done 
Seottaai. much to improve the position of England in its relation 
with the continental powers. Scotland was no longer 
available as a possible enemy to England, and though an attempt 
to bind the union between the two nations by freedom of com¬ 
mercial intercourse had been wrecked upon the jealousy of the 
English Commons (1607), a legal decision had granted the status 
of national subjects to all persons born in Scotland after the king's 
accession in England. Ireland, too, had been thoroughly over¬ 
powered at the end of Elizabeth's reign, and the flight of the 
earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel in 1607 had been 
settlement of English and Scottish 
VM«r. colonists in Ulster, a measure which, in the way in 
which it was undertaken, sowed the seeds of future 
evils, but undoubtedly conduced to increase the immediate 
strength of the English government in Ireland. 

Without fear of danger at home, therefore, James, who as king 
of Scotland had taken no part in Elizabeth’s quarrel with 
Philip II., not only suspended hostilities immediately 
SpaaM accession, and signed a peace in the following 

•maaot. but looked favourably on the project of a Spanish 

marriage alliance, so that the chief Protestant and the 
chief Catholic powers might join together to impose peace on 
Europe, in the place of those hideous religious wars by which 
the last century had been disfigured. In 1611 circumstances had 
disgusted him with his new ally, but in 1614 he courted him 
again, not only on grounds of general policy, but because he 
hoped that the large portion which would accompany the hand 
of an infanta would go far to fill the empty treasury. 

In this way the Spanish alliance, unpopular in itself, was 
formed to liberate the king from the sliackles imposed on 
him by the Engli.sh constitution. Its unpopularity, great 
from the beginning, beciune greater when Raleigh’s execution 
(1618) caused the government to appear before the world ns 
truckling to Spain. The obloquy under which James laboured 
increased when the Thirty Years’ War broke out (i6j8), and 
when his daughter Elizabeth, whose husband, the elector palatine, 
was the unhappy claimant to the Bohemian crown (1619), 
stood forth as the lovely symbol of the deserted Protestantism 
of Europe. Yet it was not entirely in pity for German Pro¬ 
testants that the heart of Englishmen beat. Men felt that their 
own security was at stake. The prospect of a Spanish infanta 
as the bride of the future king of England filled them with 
suspicious terrors. In Elizabeth’s time the danger, if not entirely 
external, did not come from the government itself. Now the 
favour shown to the Roman Catholics by the king opened up a 
source of mischief which was to some extent real, if it was to a 
still greater extent imaginary. Whether the danger were real or 
imaginary, the consequence of the distrust resulting from the 
suspicion was the reawakening of the slumbering demand for 
fresh persecution of the Roman Catholics, a demand which 
made a complete reconciliation between the crown and the Lower 
House a matter of the greatest difficulty. 

In ifizt the third parliament of James was summoned to 
provide money for the war in defence of his son-in-law’s in- 
Pariia- heritance, the Palatinate, which he now proposed to 
maotand undertake. But it soon appeared that he was not 
tba mona. prq)arcd immediately to come to blows, and the 
^ **■ Commons, voting a sntall sum as a token of their 
loyalty, pMsed to other matters. Indolent in his temper, James 
had been in the habit of leaving his patronage in the hands of 
a confidential favourite, and that position was now filled by 


George Villiers, marquess and afterwards duke of Buckingham. 
The natural consequence was that men who paid court to him 
were promoted, and those who kept at a (Stance from him 
had no notice taken of their merits. Further, a system of granting 
monopolies and other privileges had again sprung up. Many of 
these grants embodied some scheme which was intended to serve 
the interests of the public, and many actions which appear 
startling to us were covered by the extreme protectionist theories 
then in vogue. But abuses of every kind had clustered round 
them, and in many cases the profits had gone into the pockets 
of hangers-on of the court, whilst officials had given their assist¬ 
ance to the grantors even beyond their legal powers. James 
was driven by the outcry raised to abandon these monopolies, and 
an act of Parliament in 1624 placed the future grant of pro¬ 
tections to new inventions under the safeguaid of the judges. 

The attack on the monopolies was followed by charges brought 
by the Commons before the Lords against persons implicated 
in carrying them into execution, and subsequently 
against Lord Chancellor Bacon as guilty of corruption. 

The sentence passed by the Lords vindicated the right 
of parliament to punish officials who had enjoyed the favour 
of the crown, which had fallen into disuse since the accession 
of the house of York. There was no open contest between 
parliament and king in this mutter. But the initiative of demand¬ 
ing justice had passed from tlie crown to the Commons. It is 
impossible to overestimate the effect of these proceedings on 
the position of parliament. The crown could never again be 
regarded as the sum of the governmental .system. 

■When the Commons met after the summer adjournment a 
new constitutional question was raised. The king was at last 
determined to find troops for the defence of the Palatinate, and 
asked the Commons for money to pay them. They in turn 
petitioned the crown to abandon the Spanish alliance, which 
they regarded as the source of all the mischief. James told them 
that they had no right to discuss busine.ss on which he had not 
asked their opinion. They declared that they were privileged 
to discuss any matter relating to the commonwealth which they 
chose to take in hand, and embodied their opinion in a protest, 
which they entered on their journals. The king tore the protest 
out of the book and dissolved parliament. 

Then followed a fresh call for a benevolence, this time more 
sparingly answered tlian before. A year of fruitless diplomacy 
failed to save the Palatinate from total loss. The ill-considered 
journey to Madrid, in which Prince Charles, accompanied by 
Bucking'ham, hoped to wring from the Spanish statesmen a 
promise to restore the Palatinate in compliment for his marriage 
with the infanta, ended also in total failure. In the autumn of 
1623 Charles returneu to England without a wife, and without 
hope of regaining the Palatinate with Spanish aid. 

He came back resolved to take vengeance upon Spain. The 
parliament elected in 1624 was ready to second him. It voted 
some supplies on the understanding that, when the 
king had matured his plans for carrying on the war, 
it should come together in the autumn to vote the aiaalet, 
necessary subsidies. It never met again. Charles had 
promised that, if he married a Roman Catholic, he would grunt 
no toleration to the English Catliolics in consideration of the 
marriage. In the autumn he had engaged himself to marry 
Henrietta Maria, the sister of the king of France, and had bound 
himself to grant the very conditions which he had declared to 
the Commons that he never would concede. Hence it was that 
he did not venture to recommend his father to summon parlia¬ 
ment till the marriage was over. But though there was but little 
money to dispose of, he and Buckingham, who. now that James 
was sick and infirm, were the real leaders of the government, 
could not endure to abstain from the prosecution of the war. 
Early in 1625 an expedition, under Count Mansfcld, was sent to 
Holland that it might ultimately cut its way to the Palatinate, 
Left without pay and without supplies, the men perished by 
thousands, and when James died in March the new king had 
to meet his first parliament burthened by a broken promise 
and a disastrous failure. 
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When parliament met (1625) the Commons at first contented 
themselves with voting a sum of money far too small to carry on 
the extensive military and naval operations in which 
Charles had embarked. When the king explained his 
'necessities, they intimated {hat they had no con¬ 
fidence in Buckingliam, and asked that, before they granted 
further supply, the king would name counsellors whom they 
could trust to advise him on its employment. Charles at once 
dissolved parliament. He knew that the demand for ministerial 
responsibility would in the end involve his own responsibility, 
and, believing as he did that Buckingham’s arrangements had 
been merely unlucky, he declined to sacrifice the minister whom 
he trusted. 

Charles and Buckingham did their best to win back popularity 
by strenuous exertion. They attempted to found a great Pro- 
te.stant alliance on the continent, and they sent a great ex¬ 
pedition to Cadiz. The Protestant alliance and the expedition 
to Cadiz ended in equal failure. The second parliament of the 
reign (1626) impeached Buckingham for crimes against the state. 
As Charles would not dismiss him simply because the Commons 
were dissatisfied with him as a minister, they fell back on charg¬ 
ing him with criminal designs. Once more Charles dissolved 
parliament to save Buckingham. Then came fresh enterprises 
and fresh failures. A fleet under Lord Willoughby (afterwards 
earl of Lindsey) was almost ruined by a storm. The king of 
Denmark, trusting to supplies from England which never came, 
was defeated at Lutter. A new war in addition to the Spanish 
war, broke out with France. A great expedition to R6, under 
Buckingham’s command (1627), intended to succour the 
Huguenots of La Rochelle against their sovereign, ended in 
disaster. In order to enable himself to meet expenditure on 
so vast a scale, Charles had levied a forced loan from his subjects. 
Men of high rank in society who refused to pay were imprisoned. 
Soldiers were billeted by force in private houses, and military 
officers executed raiirtial law on civilians. When the imprisoned 
gentlemen appealed to the king's bench for a writ of habeas 
enrpus, it appeared that no cause of committal had been assigned, 
and the judges therefore refused to liberate them. Still Charles 
believed it possible to carry on the war, and especially to send 
relief to La Rochelle, now strictly blockaded by the forces of the 
French crown. In order to find the means for this object he 
.summoned his third parliament (1628). The Commons at once 
proceeded to draw a line which should cut off the 
possibility of a repetition of the injuries of which they 
Right. complained. Charles was willing to surrender his claims 
to billet soldiers by force, to order the execution of 
martial law in time of peace, and to exact forced loans, bene¬ 
volences, or any kind of taxation, without consent of parliament; 
but he protested against the demand that he should surrender 
the right to imprison without showing cause. It was argued on 
his behalf that in case of a great conspiracy it would be necessary 
to trust the crown with unusual powers to enable it to pre.servc 
the peace. The Commons, who knew that the crown had used 
the powers ■ which it claimed, not against conspirators, but 
against the commonwealth itself, refused to listen to the argu¬ 
ment, and insisted on the acceptance of the whole Petition of 
Right, in which they demanded redress for all their grievances. 
The king at last gave his consent to it, as he could obtain money 
in no olJher way. In after times, when any real danger occurred 
which needed a suspension of the ordinary safeguards of liberty, 
a remedy was found in the suspension of the law by act of parlia¬ 
ment ; such a remedy, however, only became possible when 
king and parliament were on good terms of agreement with one 
another. 

That time was as yet far distant. The House of Commons 
brought fresh charges against Buckingham, whose murder soon 
after the prorogation removed one subject of dispute. 
**”"*But when ^ey met again (1629) they had two quarrels 
anau left over from the preceding session. About a third 
part of the king’s revenue was derived from customs 
duties, whW had for many generations been granted by parlia¬ 
ment to each sovereign for life. Charles held that this grant 
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was little more than a matter of form, whilst the Commons held 
that it was a matter of right. But for the other dispute the 
difficulty would probably have been got over. The strong 
Protestantism of Elizabeth’s reign had assumed a distinctly 
Calvinistic form, and the country gentlemen who formed the 
majority of the House of Commons were resolutely determined 
that no other theology than that of Calvin should be taught in 
England. In the last few years a reaction against it had arisen 
especially in the universities, and those who adopted an un¬ 
popular creed, and who at the same time showed tendencies to 
a more ceremonial form of worship, naturally fell back on the 
support of the crown. Charles, who might reasonably have 
exerted himself to secure a fair liberty for all opinions, promoted 
these unpopular divines to bishoprics and livings, and the divines 
in turn exalted the royal prerogative above pwliamentary rights. 
He now proposed that both sides should keep silence on the points 
in dispute. The Commons rejected his scheme, and prepared 
to call in question the most olinoxious of the clergy. In this 
irritated temper they took up the question of tonnage and 
poundage, and instead of confining themselves to the great 
public question, they called to the bar some custom-house 
officers who happened to have seized the goods of one of their 
memtiers. Charles declared that the seizure had taken place 
by his orders. When they refused to a<'cept the excuse, he dis¬ 
solved parliament, but not before a tumult took place in the 
House, and the speaker was forcibly held down in his chair 
whilst resolutions hofstile to the government were put to the vote. 

For eleven years no parliament met again. The extreme 
action of the Lower House was not supported by the people, 
and the king had the opportunity, if he chose to use it, of putting 
himself right with the nation after no long delay. But he never 
understood that power only attends sympathetic leadership. 
He contented himself with putting himself technically in tlie 
right, and with resting his case on the favourable decisions of 
the judges. Under any circumstances, neither the training nor 
the position of judges is such as to make them fit to be the final 
arbiters of political disputes. They are accustomed to declare 
what the law is, not what it ought to be. These judges, more¬ 
over, were not in the position to be impartial. They had been 
selected by the king, and were liable to be deprived of their office 
when he saw fit. In the course of Charles’s reign two chief 
justices and one chief baron were dismissed or suspended. 
Ifesidcs the ordinary judges there were the extraordinary 
tribunals, the court of high commission nominated by the crown 
to punish ecclesiastical offenders, and the court of star chamber, 
composed of the privy councillors and^the chief justices, and 
therefore also nominated by the crown, to inflict fine, im¬ 
prisonment, and even corporal mutilation on lay offenders. 
Those w'ho rose up in any way against the established order 
were sharply punished. 

The harsh treatment of individuals only calls forth resistance 
when constitutional morality has sunk deeply into the popular 
mind. The ignoring of the feelings and prejudices 
of large classes has a deeper effect. Charles’s foreign mmy. 
policy, and his pretentious claim to the sovereignty 
of the British seas, demanded the support of a fleet, which might 
indeed be turned to good purpose in offering a counterpoise 
to the growing navies of France and Holland. The increasing 
estrangement between him and the nation made him averse from 
the natural remedy of a parliament, and he reverted to the 
absolute practices of the middle ages, in order that he might 
strain them far beyond the warrant of precedent to levy a 
tax under the name of ship-money, first on the port towns and 
then on the whole of England. Payment was resisted by John 
Hampden, a Buckinghamshire squire ; but the judges declared 
that the king was in the right (1638). Yet the arguments used 
by Hampden's lawyers sunk deeply into the popular mind, and 
almost every man in England who was called on to pay the tax 
looked upon the king as a wrong-doer itnder the forms of law. 

In his ecclesiastical policy Charles was equally out of touch 
with the feelings of his people. He shared to the full his father’s 
dislike and distrust of the Puritans, and he supported with the 
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whole weight of the crown the attempt of William Laud {g.v.), 
since 1633 archbishop of Canterbury, to enforce conformity to 
^ the rituaJ prescribed by the Prayer Book. At the same 
Cbareb. offence was given to the Puritans by an order 

that every clergyman should read the Ifeclaration 
of Sports, in which the king directed that no one should be 
prevented from dancing or shooting at the butts on Sunday 
afternoon. Many of the clergy were suspended or deprived, 
many emigrated to Holland or New England, and of those who 
remained a large part bore the yoke with feelings of ill-concealed 
dissatisfaction. Suspicion was easily aroused that a deep plot 
existed, of which Laud was believed to be the centre, for carry¬ 
ing the nation over to tk- Church of Rome, a suspicion which 
seemed to be converted into a certainty when it was known 
that Punzani and Conn, two agents of the pope, had access to 
Charles, and that in 1637 there was a sudden accession to the 
number of converts to the Roman Catholic Church amongst tlte 
lords and ladies of the court. 

In the summer of 1638 Charles liad long ceased to reign in 
the affections of lus subjects. But their traditionary loyalty 
had not yet failed, and if he had not called on them 
Mrf"* exertions, it is possible that the coming re- 

Scotimad. volution w'ould have been long delayed. Men were 
ready to shout applause in honour of Puritan martyrs 
like Prynne, Burton and Bastwick, whose ears were cut off in 1637, 
or in honour of the lawyers who argued such a case as lliat of 
Hampden. But no signs of active resistance had yet appeared. 
Unluckily for Cliarles, he was likely to stand in need of the active 
co-operation of Englishmen. He had attempted to force a new 
Prayer Book upon the Scottish nation. A not at Edinburgh in 

1637 quickly led to national re.sisumce, and when in November 

1638 the general assembly at Glasgow set Charles's orders at 
defiance, he was compelled to choose between tame submission 
and immediate war. In 1639 he gathered an English force, and 
marched towards the border. But English laymen, though 
asked to supply the money which he needed for the support of 
his army, deliberately kept it in their pockets, and the contri¬ 
butions of the clergy and of official persons were not sufficient 
to enable him to keep his troops long in the field. The king, 
therefore, thought it best to agree to terms of pacification. 
Misunderstandings broke out as to the interpretation of the 
treaty, and Chiles having discovered that the Scots were 
intriguing witli J'’rance, fancied that England, in hatred of its 
ancient foe, would now bo ready to rally to his standard. After 
an interval of eleven years, in April 1640 he once more called 
a parliament. 

The Short Parliament, as it was called, demanded redress of 
grievances, the abandonment of the claim to levy ship-money, 
and a complete change in the ecclesiastical system, 
Charles thought that it would not be worth while even 
mtat. f'O conquer Scotland on such terms, and dissolved 
parliament. A fresh war with Scotland followed. 
Wentworth, now earl of Strafford, became the leading adviser of 
the king. With all the energy of ffis disposition he threw himself 
into Charles’s plans, and Irft no stone unturned to furnish the 
new expedition with supplies and money. But no skilfulness of 
a commander can avail when soldiers are determined not to fight. 

The Scots crossed the Tweed, and Charles’s army wa.s 
^uub pleased to fly before them. In a short time the 
lavniatt. whole of Northumberland and Durham were in the 
hands of the invaders. Charles was obliged to leave 
these two counties in their hands as a pledge for the payment 
of their expenses ; and he was also obliged to summon parliament 
to grant him the supplies which he needed for that object. 

When the Long Parliament met in November 1640 it was in 
a position in which no parliament had been before. Though 
nominally the Houses did not command a single 
soldier, they had in reality the whole Scottish army at 
oMot. their back. By refusing supplies they would put it 
out of the king>Ei)x}wer to fulfil his engagements to 
that army, and it would immediately pursue 'Hs onward march 
to claim its rights. Hence there was Karcely anything which 
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I tlie kin^ could venture to deny the Commons. Under Pym's 
. leadership, they began by asking the head of Strafford. Nomin- 
dly he was accused of a number of acts of oppression 
m the north o£ England and in Ireland. His real ^***"**' 
offence lay in his attempt to make the king absolute, stntiom. 
and in the design with which he was credited of intend¬ 
ing to bring over an Irish army to crush the liberties of England. 
If be had been a man of moderate abilities he might have escaped. 
But the Commons feared his commanding genius too much to 
let him go free. They began with an impeachment. Difficulties 
arose, and the impeachment was turned into a bill of attainder. 
The king abandoned his minbter, and the execution of Strafford 
left Charles without a smgle man of supreme ability on his side. 
Then came rapidly a succession of blows at the supports by 
whidi the Tu^r monarchy had been upheld. The courts of 
star chamber and high commission and the council of the north 
were abolished. The raising of tonnage and poundage without 
a parhamentary grant was declared illegal. The judges who 
had given obnoxious decisions were called to answer for their 
fault, and were taught that they were responsible to the House 
of Commons os well as the king. Finally a bill was passed provid¬ 
ing that the existing House should not be dissolved without its 
own consent. 

It was clearly a revolutionary position which the House had 
assumed. But it was assumed because it was impossible to ex¬ 
pect that a king who had ruled as Charles had ruled (ould take 
up a new position as the exponent of the feelings wliich were 
represented in the Commons. As long as Charles lived he could 
not be otherwise than an object of suspicion ; and yet if he were 
dethroned there was no one available to fill his place. There arose 
therefore two parties in tlie House, one ready to trust the king, 
the other disinclined to put any confidence in him at all. The 
division was die sharper because it coincided with a difference 
in matters of religion. Scarcely any one wished to see the 
Laudian ceremonies upheld. But the members who favoured 
the king, and wIk) formed o considcrahlt' minority, wished to see 
a certain lilierty of religious tliought, together witli a return 
under a modified Episcopacy to the forms of worship which 
prevailed before Laud liad taken the chureli in hand. The other 
side, which had tlie majority by a few votes, wished to sec the 
Puritan creed prevail in all its strictness, and were favourable to 
the establishment of the Prosbytorian discipline. The king by 
his unwise action threw power into the hands of hLs opponents. 
He iKtewed with tolerable calmness to their Grand Remonstrance, 
but his attempt to seize the five members whom he accused 
of high treason made a good understanding impossible. The 
Scottish army had been paid off some montlw before, and civil 
war was the only means of deciding the quarrel. 

At first the fortune of war wavered. Edgehill was a drawn 
battle (1642), and the campaign of 1643, though it was on the 
whole favourable to the king, gave no decisive results. 

Before tlie year was at an end parliament invited a 
new Scottish army to intervene in England. As an 
inducement, the Solemn League and Covenant was signed bj- all 
Parliamentarian Englishmen, the terms of which were interpreted 
by the Scots to bind England to submit to Presbyterianism, 
though the most important clauses had been purposely left 
vague, so as to afford a loophole of escape. The battle of Marston 
Moor, with the defeat of the Royalist forces in the north, 
was the result. But the battle did not improve the Pmby’ 
position of the Scots. They had been repulsed, and ttHmaad 
the victory was justly ascribed to the English con- ladtpta- 
tingent. The composition of that contingent was such 
as to have a special political significance. Its leader was Oliver 
Cromwell. It was formed by men who were fierce Puritan 
enthusiasts, and who for the very reason that the intensity of 
their religion separated them from the moss of their countrymen, 
had learnt to uphold with all the energy of zeal the doctrine that 
neither church nor state had a right to interfere with the forms 
of worship which each congregation might select for itself (see 
CoNOKKGATiONAUsM and Chomwell, Oliver). The principle 
advocated by the army, and opposed by the Scots and the 
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When parliament met (1625) the Commons at first contented 
themselves with voting a sum of money far too small to carry on 
the extensive military and naval operations in which 
Charles had embarked. When the king explained his 
'necessities, they intimated {hat they had no con¬ 
fidence in Buckingliam, and asked that, before they granted 
further supply, the king would name counsellors whom they 
could trust to advise him on its employment. Charles at once 
dissolved parliament. He knew that the demand for ministerial 
responsibility would in the end involve his own responsibility, 
and, believing as he did that Buckingham’s arrangements had 
been merely unlucky, he declined to sacrifice the minister whom 
he trusted. 

Charles and Buckingham did their best to win back popularity 
by strenuous exertion. They attempted to found a great Pro- 
te.stant alliance on the continent, and they sent a great ex¬ 
pedition to Cadiz. The Protestant alliance and the expedition 
to Cadiz ended in equal failure. The second parliament of the 
reign (1626) impeached Buckingham for crimes against the state. 
As Charles would not dismiss him simply because the Commons 
were dissatisfied with him as a minister, they fell back on charg¬ 
ing him with criminal designs. Once more Charles dissolved 
parliament to save Buckingham. Then came fresh enterprises 
and fresh failures. A fleet under Lord Willoughby (afterwards 
earl of Lindsey) was almost ruined by a storm. The king of 
Denmark, trusting to supplies from England which never came, 
was defeated at Lutter. A new war in addition to the Spanish 
war, broke out with France. A great expedition to R6, under 
Buckingham’s command (1627), intended to succour the 
Huguenots of La Rochelle against their sovereign, ended in 
disaster. In order to enable himself to meet expenditure on 
so vast a scale, Charles had levied a forced loan from his subjects. 
Men of high rank in society who refused to pay were imprisoned. 
Soldiers were billeted by force in private houses, and military 
officers executed raiirtial law on civilians. When the imprisoned 
gentlemen appealed to the king's bench for a writ of habeas 
enrpus, it appeared that no cause of committal had been assigned, 
and the judges therefore refused to liberate them. Still Charles 
believed it possible to carry on the war, and especially to send 
relief to La Rochelle, now strictly blockaded by the forces of the 
French crown. In order to find the means for this object he 
.summoned his third parliament (1628). The Commons at once 
proceeded to draw a line which should cut off the 
possibility of a repetition of the injuries of which they 
Right. complained. Charles was willing to surrender his claims 
to billet soldiers by force, to order the execution of 
martial law in time of peace, and to exact forced loans, bene¬ 
volences, or any kind of taxation, without consent of parliament; 
but he protested against the demand that he should surrender 
the right to imprison without showing cause. It was argued on 
his behalf that in case of a great conspiracy it would be necessary 
to trust the crown with unusual powers to enable it to pre.servc 
the peace. The Commons, who knew that the crown had used 
the powers ■ which it claimed, not against conspirators, but 
against the commonwealth itself, refused to listen to the argu¬ 
ment, and insisted on the acceptance of the whole Petition of 
Right, in which they demanded redress for all their grievances. 
The king at last gave his consent to it, as he could obtain money 
in no olJher way. In after times, when any real danger occurred 
which needed a suspension of the ordinary safeguards of liberty, 
a remedy was found in the suspension of the law by act of parlia¬ 
ment ; such a remedy, however, only became possible when 
king and parliament were on good terms of agreement with one 
another. 

That time was as yet far distant. The House of Commons 
brought fresh charges against Buckingham, whose murder soon 
after the prorogation removed one subject of dispute. 
**”"*But when ^ey met again (1629) they had two quarrels 
anau left over from the preceding session. About a third 
part of the king’s revenue was derived from customs 
duties, whW had for many generations been granted by parlia¬ 
ment to each sovereign for life. Charles held that this grant 
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was little more than a matter of form, whilst the Commons held 
that it was a matter of right. But for the other dispute the 
difficulty would probably have been got over. The strong 
Protestantism of Elizabeth’s reign had assumed a distinctly 
Calvinistic form, and the country gentlemen who formed the 
majority of the House of Commons were resolutely determined 
that no other theology than that of Calvin should be taught in 
England. In the last few years a reaction against it had arisen 
especially in the universities, and those who adopted an un¬ 
popular creed, and who at the same time showed tendencies to 
a more ceremonial form of worship, naturally fell back on the 
support of the crown. Charles, who might reasonably have 
exerted himself to secure a fair liberty for all opinions, promoted 
these unpopular divines to bishoprics and livings, and the divines 
in turn exalted the royal prerogative above pwliamentary rights. 
He now proposed that both sides should keep silence on the points 
in dispute. The Commons rejected his scheme, and prepared 
to call in question the most olinoxious of the clergy. In this 
irritated temper they took up the question of tonnage and 
poundage, and instead of confining themselves to the great 
public question, they called to the bar some custom-house 
officers who happened to have seized the goods of one of their 
memtiers. Charles declared that the seizure had taken place 
by his orders. When they refused to a<'cept the excuse, he dis¬ 
solved parliament, but not before a tumult took place in the 
House, and the speaker was forcibly held down in his chair 
whilst resolutions hofstile to the government were put to the vote. 

For eleven years no parliament met again. The extreme 
action of the Lower House was not supported by the people, 
and the king had the opportunity, if he chose to use it, of putting 
himself right with the nation after no long delay. But he never 
understood that power only attends sympathetic leadership. 
He contented himself with putting himself technically in tlie 
right, and with resting his case on the favourable decisions of 
the judges. Under any circumstances, neither the training nor 
the position of judges is such as to make them fit to be the final 
arbiters of political disputes. They are accustomed to declare 
what the law is, not what it ought to be. These judges, more¬ 
over, were not in the position to be impartial. They had been 
selected by the king, and were liable to be deprived of their office 
when he saw fit. In the course of Charles’s reign two chief 
justices and one chief baron were dismissed or suspended. 
Ifesidcs the ordinary judges there were the extraordinary 
tribunals, the court of high commission nominated by the crown 
to punish ecclesiastical offenders, and the court of star chamber, 
composed of the privy councillors and^the chief justices, and 
therefore also nominated by the crown, to inflict fine, im¬ 
prisonment, and even corporal mutilation on lay offenders. 
Those w'ho rose up in any way against the established order 
were sharply punished. 

The harsh treatment of individuals only calls forth resistance 
when constitutional morality has sunk deeply into the popular 
mind. The ignoring of the feelings and prejudices 
of large classes has a deeper effect. Charles’s foreign mmy. 
policy, and his pretentious claim to the sovereignty 
of the British seas, demanded the support of a fleet, which might 
indeed be turned to good purpose in offering a counterpoise 
to the growing navies of France and Holland. The increasing 
estrangement between him and the nation made him averse from 
the natural remedy of a parliament, and he reverted to the 
absolute practices of the middle ages, in order that he might 
strain them far beyond the warrant of precedent to levy a 
tax under the name of ship-money, first on the port towns and 
then on the whole of England. Payment was resisted by John 
Hampden, a Buckinghamshire squire ; but the judges declared 
that the king was in the right (1638). Yet the arguments used 
by Hampden's lawyers sunk deeply into the popular mind, and 
almost every man in England who was called on to pay the tax 
looked upon the king as a wrong-doer itnder the forms of law. 

In his ecclesiastical policy Charles was equally out of touch 
with the feelings of his people. He shared to the full his father’s 
dislike and distrust of the Puritans, and he supported with the 
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as this danger was believed to exist, every effort would be made 
to keep dissent from spreading. Hence the Conventicle Act 
(1664) imposed penalties on those taking part in religious 
meetings in private houses, and the Five Mile Act (1665) forbade 
an expelled clerg5mian to come within five miles of a corporate 
borough, the very place where he was most likely to secure 
adherence, unless he would swear his adhesion to the doctrine 
of non-resistance. 

The doctrine of non-resistance was evidently that by which, 
at this time, the loyal subject was distinguished from those 
whom he stigmatized as disloyal. Yet even the most 
•Troa" found that, if it was wrong to take up arms 

rtMitunce. against the king, it might be right to oppose him in 
other ways. Even the Cavaliers did not wish to see 
Charles II. an absolute .sovereign. They wished to reconstruct 
the system which had been violently interrupted by the events 
of the autumn of 1641, and to found government on the co¬ 
operation between king and parliament, without defining to 
themselves what was to be done if the king’s conduct became 
insufferable. Openly, indeed, Charles II. did not force them 
to reconsider their position. He did not thrust members of the 
Commons into prison, or issue writs for ship-money. He laid no 
claim to taxation which had not been granted by parliament. 
But he was extravagant and self-indulgent, and he wanted 
more money than they were willing to supply. A war with the 
Dutch broke out, and there were strong suspicions that 
Oatc"‘ Charles applied money voted for the fleet to the main- 
nrar. tenance of a vicious and luxurious court. Against the 
vice and luxury, indeed, little objection was likely to 
be brought. The over-haste of Ae Puritans to drill England 
into ways of morality and virtue had thrown at least the upper 
classes into a slough of revelry and baseness. But if the vice did 
not appear objectionable the expense did, and a new chapter in 
the financial history of the government was opened when the 
Commons, having previously gained control over taxation, pro¬ 
ceeded to vindicate their right to control expenditure. 

As far. indeed, as taxation was concerned, the Long Parlia¬ 
ment had not left its successor much to do. The abolition of 
feudal tenures and purveyance liad long been de- 
Commemr niandcd, and the conclusion of an arrangement which 
atm at had been mooted in the reign of James I. is only notable 
control as affording one instance out of many of the tendency 
VoMtun ® single class to shift burdens off its own shoulders. 

‘ The predominant landowners preferred the grant of an 
excise, which would bs taken out of all pockets, to a land-tax 
which would exclusively be felt by those who were relieved by 
the abolition of the tenures. The question of expenditure was 
constantly telling on the relations between the king and the 
House of Commons. After the Puritan army had been disbanded, 
the king resolved to keep on foot a petty force of 5000 men, and 
he had much difficulty in providing for it out of a revenue which 
had not been intended by those who voted it to be used for such 
a purpose. Then came the Dutch war, bringing with it a sus¬ 
picion that some at least of the money given for paying sailors 
and fitting out ships was employed by Charles on very different 
objects. Tlte Commons accordingly, in 1665, succeeded in 
enforcing, on precedents derived from the reigns of Richard II. 
and Henry IV., the right of appropriating the supplies granted 
to special objects; and with more difficulty they obtained, in 
1666, the appointment of a commission empowered to investigate 
irregularities in the issue of moneys. Such measures were the 
complement of the control over taxation which they had 
previously gained, and as far as their power of supervision went, 
it constituted them and not the king the directors of the course 
of government. If this result was not immediately felt, it was 
because the king had a large certain revenue voted to him for 
life, so that, for the present at lea.st, it was only his extraordinary 
expends which could be brought under parliamentary control. 
Nor did even the renbwal of parliamentary impeachment, which 
ended in the bani^ment of tord Chancellor Clarendon (1667), 
bring on any direct collision with the king. If the Commons 
wished to be rid of him because he upheld the prerogative, the 


king was equally desirous to rid of him because he looked 
coldly on the looseness of the royal morals. 

The great motive power of the later politics of the reign was 
to be found beyond the Channel. To the men of the days of 
Charles II., Louis XIV. of France was what Philip II. 
of Spain had t)een to the men of the days of Elizabeth. 
Gradually, in foreign policy, the commercial emulation 
with the Dutch, which found vent in one war in the 
time of the Commonwealth, and in two wars in the time of 
Charles IL,gave way to a dread, rising into liatred, of the arrogant 
potentate who, at the head of the mightiest army in Europe, 
treated with contempt all rights which came into collision with 
his own wishes. Louis XIV., moreover, though prepared to 
quarrel with the pope in the matter of his own authority over 
the Gallican Church, was a bigoted upholder of Catholic ortho¬ 
doxy, and Protestants saw in his political ambitions a menace 
to their religion. In the case of England there seemed a special 
danger to Protestantism ; for whatever religious sympathies 
Charles 11 . possessed were with the Roman Catholic faith, and 
in his annoyance at the interference of the Commons with his 
expenditure he was not ashamed to stoop to become the pen¬ 
sioner of the P'rench king. In 1670 the secret treaty of Dover 
was signed, Charles was to receive from Louis £200,000 a year 
and the aid of 6000 French troops to enable him to declare him- 
■self a convert, and to obtain special advantages for his religion, 
whilst he was also to place the forces of Engknd at Louis’s dis¬ 
posal for his purposes of aggression on the continent of Europe. 

(iharlcs had no difficulty in stirring up the commercial jealousy 
of England so as to bring about a second Dutch war (1672). 
The next year, unwilling to face tlie dangers of his 
larger plan, he issued a declaration of indulgence, 
which, by a single act of the prerogative, suspended war, and 
all penal laws against Roman (Catholics and dissenters doeiara- 
alike. To the country gentlemen who constituted the 
cavalier parliament, and who had long been drifting 
into opposition to the crown, this was intolerable. The pre¬ 
dominance of the Church of ICngland was the prime article of 
their political creed ; they dreaded the Roman. Catholics ; they 
hated and despised the dissenters. Under any circumstances 
an indulgence would have been most distasteful to them. But 
the growing belief that the whole scheme was merely intended 
to serve the purposes of the Roman Catholics converted their 
dislike into deadly opposition. Yet tlie parliament resolved 
to base its opposition upon constitutional grounds. The right 
claimed by tlie king to suspend the laws was questioned, and 
his claim to special authority in ecclesiastical mutters was 
treated with contempt. The king gave way and withdrew his 
declaration. But no solemn act of parliament declared it to 
be illegal, and in due course of time it would be heard of again. 

The Commons followed up their blow by passing tlie Test Act, 
making the reception of the sacrament according to the forms 
of the Church of England, and the renunciation of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, a necessary qualifica- 
tion for office. At once it appeared what a hold the 
members of the obnoxious church had had upon the adminis¬ 
tration of the state. The lord high admiral, the lord treasurer, 
and a secretary of state refused to take ^e test. The lord 
high admiral was the heir to the throne, the king’s brother, the 
duke of York. 

Charles, as usual, bent before the storm. In Danby (see 
Leeds, ist Dpkk of) he found a minister whose views answered 
precisely to the views of the existing House of Commons. , 

Like the Commons, Danby wished to silence both 
Roman Catholics and dissenters. Like the Commons, 
too, he wished to embark on a foreign policy hostile to France. 
But he served a master who regarded Louis less as a possible 
adversary than as a possible paymaster. Sometimes Danby 
was allowed to do as he liked, and the marriage of the duke of 
York’s eldest daughter Mary to her cousin the prince of Orange 
was the most lasting result of his administration. More often 
lie was obliged to follow where Charles led, and Charles was 
constantly ready to sell the neutrality of England for large sums 
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of French gold. At last one of these negotiations was detected, 
and Danby, who was supposed to be the author instead of the 
unwilling instrument of the intrigue, was impeached. In order 
to save his minister, Charles dissolved parliament (1678). He 
could not have chosen a more unlucky time for his own quiet. 

The strong feeling against fhe Roman Catholics had 
PofM quickened into a flame by a great imposture. 

pM. The inventors of the so-called popish plot charged the 
leading English Roman Catholics with a design to 
murder the king. Judges and juries alike were maddened with 
excitement, and listened greedily to the lies which poured forth 
from the lips of profligate informers. Innocent blood was shed 
in abundance. 

The excitement had its root in the uneasy feeling caused by 
the knowledge that the heir to the throne was a Roman Catholic. 

Three parliaments were summoned and dissolved. In 
^ebuioB fhe main question at issue between 

aiir. the Commons and the crown was the Exclusion Bill, 
by which the Commons sought to deprive the duke 
of York of his inheritance; and it was notorious that the 
leaders of the movement wished the crown to descend to the 
king’s illegitimate son, the duke of Monmouth. 

The principles by which the Commons were guided in these 
parliaments were very different from those which had prevailed 
in the first parliament of the Restoration. Those 
rprin* principles, to which that party adhered which about 
this time became known as the Tory party, had been 
formed under the influence of the terror caused by militant 
Puritanism. In the state the Tory inherited the ideas of 
Clarendon, and, without being at all ready to abandon the 
claims of parliaments, nevertheless somewhat inconsistently 
spoke of the king as ruling by a divine and indefeasible title, and 
wielding a power which it was both impious and unconstitutional 
to resist by force. In the church he inherited the ideas of Laud, 
and saw in the maintenance of the Act of Uniformity the safe¬ 
guard of religion. But the hold of these opinions on the nation 
had been weakened with tlie cessation of the causes which had 
produced them. In 1680 twenty years had passed since the 
Puritan army had been disbanded. Many of Cromwell’s soldiers 
had died, and most of them were growing old. The dissenters 
had shown no signs of engaging in plots or conspiracies. They 
were known to be only a comparatively small minority of the 
population, and though they had been cruelly persecuted, they 
had suffered without a thought of resistance. Dread of the 
dissenters, therefore, had become a mere chimaera, which only 
those could entertain whose minds were influenced by prejudice. 
On the other hand, dread of the Roman Catholics was a living 
force. Unless the law were altered a Roman Catholic would 
be on the throne, wielding all the resources of the prerogative, 
and probably supported by all the resources of the king of France. 
Hence the leading principle of the Whigs, as the predominant 
party was now called, was in the state to seek for the highest 
national authority in parliament rather than in the king, and 
in the church to adopt the rational theology of Chillingworth 
and Hales, whilst looking to the dissenters as allies against the 
Roman Catholics, who were the enemies of both. 

Events were to show that it was a wise provision which led 
the Whigs to seek to exclude the duke of York from the throne. 

But their plan suffered under two faults, the con- 
r^tioa. junction of which was ruinous to them for the time. 

In the first place, their choice of Monmouth as the heir 
was infelicitous. Not only was he under the stain of illegitimacy, 
but his succession excluded the future succession of Mary, whose 
husband, the prince of Orange, was the hope of Protestant 
Europe. In the second place, drastic remedies are never gener¬ 
ally acceptable when the evil to be remedied is still in the future. 
When, in the thirf of the short parliaments held at Oxford the 
Whigs rode armed into the city, the nation decided that the 
future danger of a Roman Catholic succession was incomparably 
less than the immediate danger of another civil war. Loyal 
addresses poured in to the king. For the four remaining years 
of his rei^ he ruled without summoning any parliament. Whigs 
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were brought before prejudiced juries and partial judges. Their 
blood flowed on the scaffold. The charter of the city of London 
was confiscated. The reign of the Tories was unquestioned. 
Yet it was not quite what the reign of the Cavaliers had been 
in 1660. The violence of the Restoration had been directed 
primarily against Puritanism, and only against certam forms 
of government so far as they allowed Puritans to gain the upper 
hand. The violence of the Tories was directed against rebellion 
and disorder, and only against dissenters so far as they were 
believed to be the fomenters of disorder. Religious hatred had 
less part in the action of the ruling party, and even from its 
worst actions a wise man might have predicted that the day of 
toleration was not so far off as it seemed. 

The accession of James II. (1685) put the views of the op>- 
ponents of the Exclusion Bill to the test. A new parliament 
was elected, almost entirely composed of decided 
Tories. A rebellion in Scotland, headed by the earl 
of Argyll, and a rebellion in England, headed by the /m«* 
duke of Monmouth, were easily suppressed. But the 
inherent difficulties of the king’s position were not thereby over¬ 
come. It would have been Wd, in days in which rel^ious 
questions occupied so large a space in the field of politics, for 
a Roman Catholic sovereign to rule successfully over a Protestant 
nation. James set himself to make it, in his case, impossible. It 
may be that he did not consciously present to himself any object 
other than fair treatment for his co-religionists. On the one 
hand, however, he alienated even reasonable opponents by 
offering no guarantees that equality so gained would not be con¬ 
verted into superiority by the aid of his own military force and 
of the assistance of the French king; whilst on the other hand 
he relied, even more strongly than his father had done, on the 
technical legality which exalted the prerogative in defiance of 
the spirit of the law. He began by making use of the necessity 
of resisting Monmouth to increase his army, under the pretext 
of the danger of a repetition of the late rebellion; and in the 
regiments thus levied he appointed many Roman Catholic officers 
who had refused to comply with the Test Act. Rather than 
submit to the gentlest remonstrance, he prorogued parliament, 
and proceeded to obtain from the court of king’s bench a judg¬ 
ment in favour of his right to dispense with all penalties due 
by law, in the same way that his grandfather had appealed to 
the judges in the matter of the post-nati. But not only was 
the question put by James II. of far wider import than the 
question put by James I., but he deprived the court to which 
he applied of all moral authority by previously turning out of 
office tlie judges who were likely to disagree with him, and by 
appointing new ones who were likely* to agree with him. A 
court of high commission of doubtful legality was subsequently 
erected (1686) to deprive or suspend clergymen who made 
themselves obnoxious to the court, whilst James appointed 
Roman Catholics to the headship of certain colleges at Oxford. 
The legal support given him by judges of his own selection was 
fortified by the military support of an army collected at Houns¬ 
low Heath; and a Roman Catholic, the earl of Tyrconnel, was 
sent as lord-deputy to Ireland (1687) to organize a Roman 
Catholic army on which the king might fall back if his English 
forces proved insufficient for his purpose. 

Thus fortified, James issued a declaration of indulgence (1687) 
granting full religious liberty to all his subjects. The belief, that 
the grant of liberty to all religions was only intended 
to serve as a cloak for the ascendancy of one, was so ptcim- 
strong that the measure roused the opposition of all tioattia- 
those who objected to see the king’s will substituted for 
the law, even if they wished to see the Protestant dissenters 
tolerated. In spite of this opposition, the king thought it 
posiiible to obtain a parliamentary sanction for his declaration. 
The parliament to which he intended to appeal was, however, 
to be as different a body from the parliament which met in the 
first year of his reign as the bench of judges which had ap¬ 
proved of the dispensing power had been different from the bench 
which existed at his accession. A large number of the borough 
members were in those days returned by the corporations, arid 
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the corporations were accordingly changed. But so thoroughly 
was the spirit of the country roused, that many even of the new 
corporations were set against James’s declaration, and he had 
therefore to abandon for a time the hc^ of seeing it accepted 
even by a packed House of Commons. All, however, that he 
could do to give it force he did. He ordered the clergy to read 
it in ail pulpits (r688). Seven bishops, who presented 
a petition asking him to relieve the clergy from the 
bi*^^ burthen of proclaiming what they believed to be 
illegal, were iWought to trial for publishing a seditious 
libel. Their acquittal 'by a jury was the first serious blow to the 
system adopted by the king. 

Another event whiih seemed likely to consolidate his power 
was in reality the signal of his ruin. The queen bore him a son. 

■J’here was thus no longer a strong probability that 
would be succeeded at no great distance of 
time by & Protestant heir. Popular incredulity cx- 
pre.ss«d itself in the assertion that, as James had attempted to 
gain his ends by means of a packed bench of judges and a pa<hed 
House of Commons, he had now capped the series of falsifications 
by the production of a supposititious heir. The leaders of both 
parties combined to invite the prince of Orange to come to the 
rescue of the religion and laws of England. He landed on the 
5th of November at Brixham. Before he could reach Ixmdon 
every class of English society had declared in his favour. James 
was deserted even by his army. He fled to France, and a con¬ 
vention parliament, summoned without the royal writ, declared 
that his flight was equivalent to abdication, and offered the crown 
in joint sovereignty to William and Mary (1689). 

IX. The iiEvoLUTioN and the Age of Anne 
(1689-1714) 

The Revolution, as it was called, was more than a mere change 
of sovereigns. It finally transferred the ultimate decision in 
WUttam ****-*^ parliament. What parlia- 

m. ana ment had been in the 15th century with the House of 
Maryll., Lords predominating, that parliament was to be again 
. 1689 , in the end of the 17th century with the House of 
Commons predominating. That House of Commons was far 
from resting on a wide basis of popular suffrage. The county 
voters were the freeholders; but in the towns, with some 
important exceptions, the electors were the richer inhabitants 
who formed the corporations of the boroughs, or a body of select 
householders more or less under the control of some neighbour¬ 
ing landowner. A House so chosen was an aristocratic body, 
but it was arist ocratic in a far wider sense than the House of Lords 
was aristocratic. Tbc trading and legal classes found their 
representation there by the side of the great owners of land. 
The House drew its strength from its position as a tnie represent¬ 
ative of the effective strength of the nation in its social and 
economical organization. 

Such was the body which firmly grasped the control over every 
branch of the administration. Limiting in the Bill of Rights 
the powers assumed by the crown, the Commons declared that 
the king could not keep a standing army in time of peace without 
consent of parliament; and they made that consent effectual, 
as far as legislation could go, by passing a Mutiny Act year by 
year for twelve months only, so as to prevent the crown from 
exercising military discipline without their authority. Behind 
these l^al contrivances stood the fact that the army was or¬ 
ganized in the same way as the nation was organized, being 
officered by gentlemen who had no desire to overthrow a con¬ 
stitution through which the class from which they sprung con¬ 
trolled the government. Strengthened by the cessation of any 
fear of military violence, the Commons placed the crown in 
firrancial dependence on themselves by granting a large part of 
the revenue only for a limited term of years, and by putting 
strictly in force their right of appropriating that revenue to 
special branches o'f expenditure. 

Such a revolution mighfhave ended in the substitution of the 
despotism of a class for the despotism of a man. Many causes 
combined to prevent this result. The landowners. Who formed 
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the majority of the House, were not elected directly, as was 
the .case with the nobility of the French states-gercral, by their 
own class, but by electors who, thougli generally loyal to them, 
would have broken off from them if they had attempted 
to make themselves masters of their fellow citizens. 2vwo? 
No less important was* the almost absolute inde- ubtrtf. 
pendence of the judges, begun at the beginning of 
the reign, by the grant of office to them during good behaviour 
instead of during the king's pleasure, and finally secured by the 
clause in the Act of Settlement in 1701, which protected them 
against dismissal except on the joint address of both Houses of 
Parliament. Such an improvement, however, finds its full 
counterpart in another great step already taken. The more 
representative a government becomes, the more necessary it is 
for die well-being of the nation that the expression of individual 
tliought should be free in every direction. 1-f it is not so, the 
government is inclined to proscribe unpopular opinion, and to 
forgot that new opinions by which the greatest benefits are likely 
to be conferred are certain at first to be entertained by a very 
few, and are quite certain to be unpopular as soon as they come 
into collision with the opinions of tlie majority. In tlie middle 
ages the benefits of the liberation of thought from state control 
had been secured by the antagonism between church and state. 
The Tudor sovereigns had rightfully asserted the principle llwt 
in A well-ordered nation only one supreme power can be allowed 
to exist; buit in so doing they Itad enslaved religion. It w'as 
fortunate that, just at the moment when parliamentaty control 
was established over the state, circumstances should have arisen 
which made the majority re.ady to restore to the individual 
conscience that supremacy over religion which the medieval 
ecclesiastics had claimed for the corporation of the universal 
church. Dissenters had, in the main, stood shoulder to slioulclcr 
with churchmen in rejecting the suspicious benefits of Janies, 
and both gratitude and policy .forbade the .thought of replacing 
them under the heavy yoke which had been imposed on them 
at the Restoration. The exact mode in which relief should be 
afforded was still an open question. The idea prevalent with the 
more liberal minds amongst the clergy was that of compre- 
hension—that .is to say, of so modifying the prayers and cere¬ 
monies of the church as to enabk the dissenters cheerfully to enter 
in. The scheme was one which had approved itself to minds 
of the highest order—to Sir Thomas More, to Bacon, to Hales and 
to Jeremy Taylor. It is one which, as long as beliefs are not 
very diveigenl, keeps up a sense of brotherhood overruling 
the diversity of opimon. It broke down, as it always will lireak 
down in practice, whenever tlie difference of belief is so strongly 
felt as to seek earnestly to embody itself in diversity of outwaid 
practice. The greater part of the clergy of the church felt that 
to surrender lieir accustomed iformularies was to surrender 
somewhat of fbe belief which those formularies signified, while 
the dissenting clergy were equally reluctant to adopt the common 
prayer book even in a modified form. Hence the 
Toleration Act, which guaranteed the right of separate xnhrmtien 
assemblies for worship outside the pale of the church, 4^, 
though it embodied the principles of Cromwell and 
Milton, and not those of Chillingworth and Hales, was carried 
without difficulty, whilst the proposed scheme ol comprehension 
never had a chance of success (1689). The clioice was one which 
posterity can heartily approve. However wide the limits of 
toleration be drawn, there will always be those who will be left 
outside. By religious liberty those inside gain as much as those 
who are without. From the moment of the passing of the 
Toleration Act, no Protestant in England performed any act 
of worship except his own free and deliberate choice. The 
literary spoke-sraan of the new system was Locke. His Letters 
concerning Toleration laid down tlie principle which bad been 
mamtained by Cromwell, with a wider application than was 
possible in days when the state was in the hands of a mere 
minority only able to maintain itself in power by constant and 
suspicious vigilance. 

One measure nemained to place the dissenters in the position of 
full memberdiip of rise state. .The Test Act .exduded. them ff’uu 
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office. B\it the memory of the high^ianded proceedings of 
Puritan rulers was still too recent to allow Englishmen to run 
the risk of a reimposition of their yoke, and this feeling, fanciful 
as it was, was sufficient to keep the Test Act in force for years 
to come. 

The complement of- the Toleration IVet was the abolition of 
the censorship of the press (1605). The ideas of the author of the 
Areupagitica had at last prevailed. The attempt to 
tbepnn ^ certain opinions on the nation which were pleasing 
to those in power was abandoned by king and parlia* 
ment alike. The nation, or at least so much of it as cared to 
read books or pamphlets on political subjects, was acknowledged 
to be the supreme judge, which must tliereforc be allowed to 
listen to what counsellors it pleased. 

This new position of the nation made itself felt in various ways. 
It was William’s merit that, fond as he was of power, he recog- 
nir.ed the fact that he could not rule except so far us he carried 
the goodwill of the nation with him. No doubt he was helped 
to an intelligent perception of the new situation by tlic fact that, 
us a foreigner, he cared far more for carrying on war .successfully 
against France than for influencing the domestic legislation of 
a country wliich was not his own, and by the knowledge that the 
r •mduet of the struggle which la.sted till he was able to treat with 
France on equal terms at Ryswick (1607) was fairly trusted to 
his hands. Nevertheless these years of war called for the united 
action of a national government, and in seeking to gain this 
support for himself, he hit upon an expedient which' opened 
a new eta in constitutional politics. 

The supremacy of the House of Commons would have been 
an evil of no common magnitude, if it had made government 
Hfgtggigg impossible. Yet this was precisely what it threatened 
oicaUbPi to do. Sometimes the dominant patty in the House 
govtm- pressed with unscrupulous rancour upon its opponents. 

Sometimes the majority shifted from side to side as 
the House was influenced by passing gusts of passion or sym¬ 
pathy, so tlmt, as it was said at the time, no man could foretell 
one day what the House would be pleased to do on the next. 
Against the first of these dangers William was to a great extent 
able to guard by the exercise of his right of dissolution, so as 
to appeal to the constituencies, which did not always share in 
the passions of their representatives. But the second danger 
could not be met in this way. The only cure for waywardness 
is responsibility, and not only was this precisely what the 
Commons had not learned to feel, but it was that which it was 
impossible to make them feel directly. A body composed of 
several hundred members cannot carry on government with the 
-requisite steadiness of action and clearness of insight. Such 
work can only fitly be entrusted to a few, and whenever difficult 
circumstances arise it is necessary that the action of those few 
be kept in harmony by the predominance of one. The scheme 
on which William hit, by the advice of the earl of Sunderland,, 
was that which has since been known as cabinet government.! 
He .selected as his ministers the leading members of the two 
Houses who had the confidence of the majority of the House of 
Commons. In this way, the majority felt an interest in support¬ 
ing the men who embodied their own opinions, and fell in turn 
under the influence of those who held them with greater prudence 
or ability than fell to the lot of the average membera of the 
House. All that William doubtless intended was to acquire a 
ready instrument to enable him to carry on the war with success. 
In reality he had refounded, on a new basis, the government of 
England. His own personal qualities were such that he was able 
to dominate over any set of ministers; but the time would come 
when there Would be a sovereign of inferior powers. Then the 
body of ministers would step into his place. The old rude 
arrangements of the middle, ages had provided by frequent de¬ 
positions that an inefficient sovereign should cease to rule, and 
those arrangements had been imitated in the cases of Charles 1 . 
and Jamr;s II. Still the claim to rule had, at least from the time 
of Henry III,, been derived from hereditary descent, and the 
interruption, however 'frequently it might occur, had been re-; 
garded as something abnormal, only to be tq^jUed where there 


was an absolute necessity to prevent the wielder of executive 
authority from setting at defiance the determined ptnrpose of the 
nation. After the Hevolution not only had the king’s title been 
So’changed as to make him more directly than ever d^cadwt 
on the nation, but he now called into existence a body which 
derived its own strength from its conformity with the wishes 
of the representatives of the nation. 

For tlw moment it seemed to be but a temporary expedient. 
When the war came tv an end, the Whig party which had sus¬ 
tained Williani in his struggle with France split up. The domi¬ 
nant feeling of the House of Commons was no longer the desire 
to support the crown against a foreign enerayi. but to make 
government as cheap as possilfle, leaving future dangers to the 
chances of the future. William had not so understood the new 
invention of a united ministry as Innding him to take into his 
service a united ministry of men whom he regarded as fools and 
knaves. He allowed the Commons to reduce the array to a 
■skeleton, to question his actions, and to treat him as if he were 
a cipher. But it w'as only by slow degrees that he was brought 
to acknowledge the necessity of clioosing lus ministers from 
amongst the men who had done these things. 

'I'he time came when he needed again the support of the 
nation. I'he death 'of diaries 11., the heirless king of the huge 
Spanish monarchy, had long been expected. Since 
the peace of Ryswick, William and Louis XIV. had spaaiMb 
come to terms by two successive partition treaties for auccaa- 
a division of those vast territories in such a way that 
the whole of them should not fall into the hands of a near relation 
either of the king of France or of the emperor, the head of the 
house of Austria. When the king of Spain actually died in 1700, 
William seemed to have no authority in England whatever; 
and Louis was vherefore encouraged to break his engagements, 
and to accept the whole Of tJhe Spanish inheritance for his 
grandson, who became Fhilip V. of Spain. William saw clearly 
that such predominance of France -in Europe would lead to the 
development of pretensions unbearable to other states. But -the 
House of Commons did not see it, even when the Dutch garrisons 
were driven by French troops out of the posts in the, Spanish 
Netherlands which -they had occupied for many years (i7ox). 

William had prudently done all that he could to conciliate 
the Tory majority. In the preceding year (1700) he had given 
office to a Tory ministry, and he now (1701) gave his 
assent to the Act of Settlement, which secured the 
succession of the crown to the electress Sophia of 
Hanover, daughter of James I.’s daughter Elizabeth, 
to the exclusion of nil Roman Catholic claimants, though it 
imposed several fresh restriaions on the prerogative. William 
was indeed wise in keeping his feelings under control. The 
■country sympathized with him more than the Commons did, 
and when the House imprisoned the gentlemen deputed by the 
freeholders of Kent to present a petition asking that its loyal 
addresses might be turned into bills of supply, it simply adver¬ 
tised its weakness to the whole country. 

'I'he reception of this Kentish petition was but a foretaste of 
the discrepancy between the Commons and the nation, which 
was to prove the marked feature of the middle of the 
century now opening. For the present the House ‘^iiy,gca. 
was ready to give way. It requested the king to enter 
into alliance with the Dutch. William went yet further in tlie 
direction in which he was urged. He formed an alliance with 
the emperor, as well as with the Netherlands, to prevent the 
union of the crowns of I'Vance and Spain, and lo compel France 
to evacuate the Netherlands. An unexpected event came to 
give him ail the strength he needed. James II. died, and Louis 
acknowledged his son as the rightful king of England. English¬ 
men of both parties were stung to indignation by the insult. 
William dissolved parliament, and the new House of Commons, 
'fory as it was by a small majority, was e^«r to support tlie 
king, it voted men and money according to his wishes. Eng¬ 
land was to he the soul of the Grand Alliance against France, 
.But before a blow was struck William was thrown from his horse. 
He died on the 6th of March 170*. “ The man,” as Burke said 
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of him, “ was dead, but the Grand Alliance survived in which 
King William lived and reigned.” 

Upon the accession of Anne, war was at once begun. The 
Grand Alliance became, as William would have wished, a league 
to wrest the whole of the Spanish dominions from 
QaMfl Philip, in favour of the Austrian archduke Charles. 
irM’iTU. found a diicf of supreme military and diplomatic 
genius in the duke of Marlborough. His victory at 
Blenheim (1704) drove the French out of Germany. His victory 
of Ramillies (1706) drove them out of the Netherlands. In 
Spain, Gibraltar was captured by Rooke (1704) and Barcelona 
by Peterborough (1705). Prince Eugene relieved Turin from a 
French siege, and followed up the blow by driving the besiegers 
out of Italy. 

The influence of Marlborough at home was the result partly 
of the prestige of his victories, partly of the dominating influence 
of his strong-minded duchess (“ Mrs Freeman ”) over the queen 
(see Anne, queen of England). The duke cared little for home 
politics in themselves; but he had his own ends, both public 
and private, to ser\'C, and at first gave his support to the Tories, 
whose church policy was regarded with favour by the quep. 
Their efforts were directed towards the restriction of the Toleration 
Act within narrow limits. Many dissenters had evaded the Test 
Act by partaking of the communion in a church, though they 
subsequently attended their own chapels. An Occasional Con¬ 
formity Bill, imposing penalties on those who adopted this 
practice, twice passed the Commons (1702, 1703), but was re¬ 
jected by the House of Lords, in which the Whig element pre¬ 
dominated. The church was served in a nobler manner in 1704 
by the abandonment of first-fruits and tenths by the queen for 
the purpose of raising the pittances of the poorer 
wilh" clergy (see Queen Anne’s Bounty). In 1707 a piece 
Scottootf. of legislation of the highest value was carried to a 
successful end. The Act of Union, passed in the 
parliaments of England and Scotland, joined the legislatures of 
the two kingdoms and the nations themselves in an indissoluble 
bond. 

The ministry in office at the time of the passing of the Act 
of Union had suffered important changes since the commence¬ 
ment of the reign. The Tories had never been as 
earnest in the prosecution of the war as the Whigs; 
mMtuy, Marlborough, who cared above all things for the 
furtherance of the war, gradually replaced Tories by 
Whigs in the ministry. His intention was doubtless to conciliate 
both parties by admitting them both to a share of power; but 
the Whigs were determined to have all or none, and in 1708 a 
purely Whig ministry was formed to support the war as the first 
purely Whig ministry had supported it in the reign of William. 
The years of its power were the years of the victories of Oude- 
narde (1708) and of Malplaquet (1709), bringing with them the 
entire ruin of the military power of Ivouis XIV. 

Such successes, if they were not embraced in the spirit of 
moderation, boded no good to the Whigs. It was known that 
even before the last battle Louis had been ready to abandon 
the cause of his grandson, and that his.offers had been rejected 
because he would not consent to join the allies in turning him 
out of Spain. A belief spread in England that Marlborough 
wished the endless prolongation of the war for his own selfish 
ends. Spain was far away, and, if the Netherlands were safe, 
enough had been done for the interests of England. The Whigs 
were charged with refusing to make peace when an honourable 
and satisfactory peace was not beyond their reach. 

As soon as the demand for a vigorous prosecution of the war 
relaxed, the Whigs could but rely on their domestic policy, 
in which they were strongest in the eyes of posterity but weakest 
in the eyes of contemporaries. It was known that they looked 
for the principle on which the queen’s throne rested to the 
national act of the Revolution, rather than to the birth of the 
sovereign as the daughter of James II., whilst popular feeling 
preferred, however inconsistently, to attach itself to some frag¬ 
ment of hereditary right. What was of greater consequence was, 
that it was known that they were the friends of the dissenters. 
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and that their leaders, if they could have had their way, would 
not only have maintained the Toleration Act, but would also 
have repealed the Test Act. In 1709 a sermon preached by 
Dr Sacheverell {q.v,) denounced toleration and the right of 
resistance in tones worthy of the first days of the Restoration. 
Foolish as the sermon was, it was but the reflection of folly 
which was widely spread amongst the rude and less educated 
classes. The Whig leaders unwisely took up the challenge and 
impeached Sacheverell. The Lords condemned the man, but 
they condemned him to an easy sentence. His trial was the 
signal for riot. Dissenting chapels were sacked to the 
cry of High Church and Sacheverell. The queen, who 
had personal reasons for disliking the Whigs, dis¬ 
missed them from office (1710), and a Tory House of Commons 
was elected amidst the excitement to support the Tory ministry 
of Harley and St John. 

After some hesitation the new ministry made peace with 
France, and the treaty of Utrecht (1713), stipulating for the 
permanent separation of the crowns of France and 
Spain, and assigning Milan, Naples and the Spanish utnebt. 
Netherlands to the Austrian claimant, accomplished 
all thflt could reasonably be desired, though the abandonment 
to the vengeance of the Spanish government of her Catalan 
allies, and the base desertion of her continental confederates 
on the very field of action, brought dishonour on the good 
name of England. Tlie Commons gladly welcomed the cessa¬ 
tion of the war. The approval of the Lords had Ijeen secured 
by the creation of twelve Tory peers. In home politics the new 
ministry was in danger of being carried away by its more violent 
supporters. St John, now Viscount Bolingbroke, with un¬ 
scrupulous audacity placed himself at their head. The 
Occasional Conformity Bill was at last carried (1711). co«- 
To it was added the Schism Act (1714), forbidding femiKir 
dissenters to keep .schools or engage in tuition. Boling- "»<• 
broke went still farther. He engaged in an intrigue 
for bringing over the Pretender to succeed the queen 
upon her death. This wild conduct alienated the moderate 
Tories, who, much as they wished to see the throne occupied 
by the heir of the ancient line, could not bring themselves to 
consent to its occupation by a Roman Catholic prince. Such 
men, therefore, when Anne died (1714) joined liie Whigs in 
proclaiming the elector of Hanover king as George 1 . 

X. The Hanoverian Kings (1714-1793) 

The accession of George I. brought with it the predominance 
of the Whigs. They had on their side the royal power, the 
greater part of the aristocracy, the dissenters and the 
higher trading and commercial classes. The Tories oUbe 
appealed to the dislike of dissenters prevalent amongst «<«>*• 
the country gentlemen and the country clergy, and W"®’*'’* 
to the jealousy felt by the agricultural classes towards tliose 
who enriched themselves by trade. Such a feeling, if it was 
aroused by irritating legislation, might very probably turn to 
the advantage of the exiled house, especially as the majority 
of Englishmen were to be found on the I'ory side. It was there¬ 
fore ^visable that government should content itself with as 
little action as possible, in order to give time for old habits to 
wear themselves out. The landing of the Pretender in Scotland 
(1715), and the defeat of a portion of his army which had ad¬ 
vanced to Preston—^a defeat which was the consequence of the 
apathy of his English supporters, and wliich was followed by 
the complete suppression of the rebellion—gave increased 
strength to the Whig government. But they were reluctant to 
face an immediate dissolution, and the Septennial Act was 
pas.scd (1716) to extend to seven years the duration 
of parliaments, which had been fixed at three years by oeeuioaa/ 
the Triennial Act of William and Mary. Under General Coatorm- 
Stanhope an effort was made to draw legislation in tiityMtad 
more liberal direction. The Occasional Conformity®^'*” 
Act and the Schism Act were repealed (1719); but 
the majorities on the side of the government were unusually 
small, and Stanhope, who would willingly have repealed tl» 
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Test Act so, far as it related to dissenters, was compelled to 
abandon the project as entirely impracticable. The Peerage 
Bill, introduced at the same time to limit the roytd power of 
creating peers, was happily thrown out in the Commons. It 
was proposed, partly from a desire to guard the Lords against 
such a sudden increase of their nunibers as had been forced 
on them when the treaty of Utrecht was under discussion, and 
partly to secure the Whigs in office against any change in the 
royal councils in a succeeding reign. It was in fact conceived 
by men who valued the immediate victory of their principles 
more than they trusted to the general good sense of the nation. 
The Lords were at this time, as a matter of fact, not merely 
wealthier but wiser than the Commons; and it is no wonder 
that, in days when the Commons, by passing the Septennial 
Act, had shown their distrust of their own constituents, the 
peers should show, by the Peerage Bill, their distrust of that 
House which was elected by those constituencies. Nevertheless, 
the remedy was worse than the disease, for it would have estab¬ 
lished a close oligarchy, bound sooner or later to come into 
conflict with the will of the nation, and only to be overthrown 
by a violent alteration of the constitution. 

The excitement following on the bursting of the South Sea 
Bubble (?.».), and the death or ruin of the leading ministers, 
WMioBit’ Bobert Walpole to the front (1721). As 

a man of business when men of business were few in 
the House of Commons, he was eminently fit to 
manage the affairs of the country. But he owed his long con¬ 
tinuance in office especially to his sagacity. He clearly saw, 
what Stanhope had failed to see, that the mass of the nation was 
not fitted as yet to interest itself wisely in affairs of government, 
and that therefore the rule must be kept in the hands of the upper 
classes. But he was too sensible to adopt the coarse expedient 
which had commended itself to Stanhope, and he preferred 
humouring the masses to contradicting them. 

The struggle of the preceding century had left its mark in every 
direction on the national development. Out of the reaction 
against Puritanism had come a widely-spread relaxation of 
morals, and also, as far as the educated class was concerned, an 
eagerness for the discussion of all social and religious problems. 
The fierce excitement of political life had quickened thought, 
and the most anciently received doctrines were held of little 
worth until they were brought to the test of reason. It was a 
time when the pen was more powerful than the sword, when a 
secretary of state would treat with condescension a witty 
pamphleteer, and when such a pamphleteer might hope, not in 
vain, to become a secretary of state. 

It was in this world of reason and literature that the Whigs 
of the Peerage Bill moved. Walpole perceived that there was 
another world which understood none of these things. With 
cynical insight he discovered that a great government cannot rest 
on a clique, however distinguished. If the mass of the nation 
was not conscious of political wants, it was conscious of material 
wants. The merchant needed protection for his trade; the 
voters gladly welcomed election days as bringing guineas to their 
pockets. Members of parliament were ready to sell their votes 
for places, for pensions, for actual money. The system was not 
new, as Danby is credited with the discovery tliat a vote in the 
House of Commons might be purchased. But with Walpole it 
reached its height. 

Such a system was possible because the House of Commons 
was not reily accountable to its constituents. The votes of its 
members were not published, and still less were their speeches 
made known. Such a silence could only be maintained around 
the House when- there was little mterest in its proceedings. 
The great questions of religion and taxation which had agitated 
the country under the Stuarts were now fairly settled. To re¬ 
awaken those questions in any shape would be dangerous. 
Walpole took good care never to rci»at the mistake of the 
Sacheverell trial. When on one occasion he was led into the 
proposal of an unpopular excise he at once drew back. England 
in his days was growing rich. Englishmen were bluff and inde¬ 
pendent, in their ways often coarse and unmannerly. Their life 
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was the life depicted on the canvas of Hogarth and the pages 
of Fielding. All high imagination, aU devotion to the public 
weal, seemed laid asleep. But the political instinct was not 
dead, and it would one day express itself for better ends than 
an agitation against an excise bill or an outcry for a popular 
war. A government could no longer employ its powers for 
direct oppression. In his own house and in his own conscience, 
every Englishman, as far as the government was concerned, was 
the master of his destiny. By and by the idea would dawn on 
the nation that anarchy is as productive of evil as tyranny, and 
that a government which omits to regulate or control allows 
the strong to oppress the weak, and the rich to oppress the 
poor. 

Walpole’s administration lasted long enough to give room 
for some feeble expression of this feeling. When George I. was 

succeeded by George II. (1727), Walpole remained in . 

power. His eagerness for the possession of that power 
which he desired to use for his country’s good, together ms. 
with the incapacity of two kings bom and bred in a 
foreign country to take a leading part in English affairs, completed 
the change which had been effected when William first entrusted 
the conduct of government to a united cabinet. There was now 
for the first time a prime minister in England, a person who was 
himself a subject imposmg harmonious action on the cabinet. 
The change was so gradually and silently effected that it is 
difficult to realize its full importance. So far, indeed, as it only 
came about through the incapiacity of the first two kings of the 
house of Hanover, it might be undone, and was in fact to a great 
extent undone by a more active successor. But so far as it was 
the result of general tendencies, it could never be obliterated. 
In the ministries in which Somers and Montagu on the one hand 
and Harley and St John on the other had taken part, tliere was 
no prime minister except so for as one member of the adminis¬ 
tration dominated over his colleagues by the force of character 
and intelligence. In the reign of George III., even North and 
Addington were universally acknowledged by that title, though 
they had little claim to the independence of action of a Walpole 
or a Pitt. 

The change was, in fact, one of the most important of those 
by which the English constitution has been altered from an 
hereditary monarchy with a parliamentary regulative agency 
to a parliamentary government with an hereditary regulative 
agency. In Walpole’s time the forms of the constitution had 
become, in all essential particulars, what they are now. What 
was wanting was a national force behind them to set them to 
their proper work. 

The growing opposition which finally drove Walpiole from 
power was not entirely without a nobler element than could be 
furnished by personal rivalry, or ignorant distrust of 
commercial and financial success. It was well that 
complaints that a great country ought not to be 
governed by patronage and bribery should be raised, although, 
as subsequent experience showed, the causes which rendered 
corruption inevitable were not to be removed by the expulsion 
of W^pole from office. But for one error, indeed, it is probable 
that Walpole’s rule would have been still further prolonged. 
In 1739 a popular excitement arose for a declaration 
of war against Spain. Walpole believed that war 
to be certainly unjuist, and likely to be disastrous. 

He had, however, been so accustomed to give way to popular 
pressure that he did not perceive the difference between a wise 
and timely determination to leave a right action undone in the 
face of insuperable difficulties, and an unwise and cowardly 
determination to do that which he believed to be wrong and 
imprudent. If he had now resigned rather than demean himself by 
acting against his conscience, it is by no means unlikely that he 
would have been recalled to power before many years were over. 
As it was, the failures of the war recoiled on his own head, and 
in 1742 his long ministry came to an end. 

After a short interval a successor was found in Henry Pelham. 
All the ordinary arts of corruption which Walpole had practised 
were continued, and to them were added arts of corruption 
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which WalpoJe had disdained to practise. He at least under¬ 
stood that there were certain principles in accordance with which 
he wished to conduct public affairs, and he had driven 
colleague after colleague out of office rather than allow 
niftam. them to distract hi.s method of government. Pelham 
and his brother, the Thomas Pelham, duke of 
Newcastle, had no principles of government whatever. They 
offered place to every man of parliamentary skill or influence. 
There was no opposition, because the ministers never attempted 
to do anything which would arouse opposition, and because 
they were ready to do anything called for by any one who had 
power enough to make himself dangerous; and in 1743 they 
embarked on a useless war with France in order to please the 
king, who saw in every commotion on the continent of Europe 
some danger to hLs beloved Hanover. 

At most times in the history of England such a ministrj’ 
would have been driven from office by the outcry of an offended 
people. In the days of the Pelhams, government was 
Rcte/uao regarded as lying too far outside the all-important 
OHT4S. private interests of the community to make it worth 
while to make any effort to rescue it from the degrada¬ 
tion into which it had fallen; yet the Pelhams had not been 
long in power before this serene belief that the country could 
get on very well without a government in any real sense of 
the word was put to the test. In 1745 Charles Edward, the 
son of the Pretender, landed in Scotland. He was followed by 
many of the Highland clans, always ready to draw the sword 
against the constituted authorities of the Lowlands ; and even 
in the Lowlands, and especially in Edinburgh, he found ad¬ 
herents, who stilt felt the sting inflicted by the suppression of the 
national independence of Scotland. The British army was in as 
chaotic a condition as the British government, and Charles 
Edward inflicted a complete defeat on a force which met him 
at Prestonpans. Before the end of the year the victor, at the 
head of 3000 men. had advanced to Derby. But he found no 
support in England, and the mere numbers brought against him 
compelled him to retreat, to find defeat at Culloden in the 
following year (1746). The war on the continent had been waged 
with indifferent success. The victory of Dcttingcn (1743) and 
the glorious defeat of Fontenoy (1745) had achieved no objects 
worthy of English intervention, and the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
put an end in 1748 to hostilities which should never have been 
begun. The government pursued its inglorious career as long 
as Henry Pelham lived. He had at least some share in the finan¬ 
cial ability of Walpole, and it was not till he died in 1754 that 
the real difficulties of a system which was based on the avoidance 
of difficulties had fairly to be faced. 

The change which was needed was not any mere re-adjustmenl 
of the political machine. Those who cared for religion or morality 
MonUnti ***''.'^ forgotten that man is an imaginative and emotional 
niigioa* being. Defenders of Christianity and of deism alike 
appealed to the reason alone. Enthusiasm was treated 
as a folly or a crime, and earnestness of every kind was 
branded with the name of enthusiasm. TTie higher order of 
minds dwelt with preference upon the beneficent wisdom of the 
Creator. The lower order of minds treated religion as a kind 
of life assurance against the inconvenience of eternal death. 
Hpon such a system as this human nature was certain to revenge 
Wnitr itself. The preaching of Wesley and Whitefield 
Mtf appealed direct to the emotions, with its doctrine of 
“ conversion,” and called upon each individual not 
"*"■ to understand, or to admire, or to act, but vividly 
to realize the love and mercy of God. In all this there was 
nothing new. What was new was that Wesley added an organi¬ 
zation, Methodism (q.v.), in which each of his followers unfolded 
to one another the secrets of their heart, and became accountable 
to his fellows. Ijirge as the numbers of the Methodists ultimately 
betame, their influence is not to lie measured by their numbers. 
The double want of the age, the want of spiritual earnestness and 
the want of organized coher«ice, would find satisfaction in many 
ways which would have seemed strange to Wesley, but which 
were, nevertheless, a continuance of the work which he began. 
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As far as pvernment was concerned, when Henry Pelham 
died (1754) the lowest depth of baseness seemed to liave been 
reached. The duke of Newcastle, who succeeded his 
brother, looked on the work of corruption with absolute 
pleasure, and regarded genius and ability as an cmi^’ 
awkward interruption of tlkit happy arrangement which 
made men subservient to flattery and money. Whilst he was 
in the very act of trying to drive from office all men who were 
possessed of any sort of ideas, he was surprised by a j^reat war. 
In America, the French settlers in Canada and the English settlers 
on the Atlantic coast were falling to blows for the possession of 
the v^t territories drained by the Ohio and its tributaries. 
In India, Frenchmen and Englishmen had striven during the last 
war for authority over the native state.s round Pondicherry’ and 
Madras, and the conflict threatened to break out anew. When 
war ^an in earnest, and the rrality of danger came home to 
Englishmen by the capture of Minorca (1756), there arose a 
demand for a more capable government than any which New¬ 
castle could offer. Terrified by the storm of obloquy which he 
aroused, he fled from office. A government was formed, of which 
the soul was William Pitt. Pkt was, in some sort, to the 
political life of Englishmen what Westey was to their religious 
life. He brought no new political ideas into their minds, but 
he ruled them by the force of his character and the example 
of his purity. His weapons were tnist and confidence. He 
appealed to the patriotism of his fellow-countrymen, to their 
imaginative love for the national greatness, and he did not appeal 
in vain. He perceived instinctively that a large number, even 
of those who took greedily the bribes of Walpole and the Pelhams, 
took them, not because they loved money better than their 
country, but because they had no conception that their country 
had any need of them at all. It was a truth, hut it was not the 
whole truth. The great Whig families rallied under ntatury 
Newcastle and drove Pitt from office (1757). But if o/ pm 
Pitt could not govern without Newcastle’s corruption, •««* 
neither could Newcastle govern without Pitt’s energy. ‘**‘*'’ 

At last a compromise was effected, and Newcastle undertook 
the work of bribing, whilst Pitt undertook the work of governing 
(see Chatham, William Pirr, ist earl of). 

The war which had already broken out, the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-1763), was not confined to England alone. By the 
.side of the duel between France and England, a war 
was going on upon the continent of Europe, in which 
Austriar—with its allies, France, Russia and the 
German princes—had fallen upon the new king¬ 
dom of I’russia and its sovereign Frederick II. England and 
Prussia therefore necessarily formed an alliance. Different 
as the two governments were, they were both alike in recogniz¬ 
ing, in part at least, the eonditions of progre.ss. Even in Pitt’s 
day England, however imperfectly, rested its strength on the 
popular will. Even in Prrderick’s day Prussia was ruled by 
administrators selected for their special knowledge. Neither 
France nor Austria had any conception of the necessiw of ful¬ 
filling these requirements. Hence the strength of England 
and of Prussia. The war seemed to be a mere stmggle for terri¬ 
tory. Tliere was no feeling in either Pitt or Frederick, such as 
there was in the men who contended half a century later against 
Napoleon, that they were fighting the battles of the civilized 
world. There was something repulsive as well in the enthusiastic 
nationalism of Pitt as in the cynical nationalism of Frederick. 
Pitt’s sole object was to exalt England to a position in which she 
would fear no rival. But in so doing he exalted that which, in 
spite of all that had happened, best desen’ed to be exalted. The 
habits of individual energy fused together by the inspiration of 
patriotism conquered Canada. The unintelligent over-regula¬ 
tion of the French government could not maintain the colonies 
which had been founded in happier times. In 1758 Louisburg 
was taken, and the mouth of the St Lawrence guarded against 
France. In 1759 Quebec fell before Wolfe, who died at the 
moment of victory. In the same year the naval victories of 
Lagos and Quiberon Bay established the supremacy of the British 
at sea. The battle of Plassey (1757) had laid Bengal at the feet 
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of Clive; and Coote’s victory at Wandiwash (1760) led to the 
final ruin of the relics of French authority in southern India. 
When George 11 . died (1760) England was the first maritime 
and colonial power in the world (see Seven Years’ War ; 
Canaua : History ; India : History).^ 

In George Ill. the king once more became an important factor 
in English politics. From his cWldhood he had been trained 
by his mother and his instructors to r^rd the break- 
liTVrso down of the'power of the great families as the task 
UM. " of Ids life. In this he was walking in the same direction 
as Pitt. If the two men could Imve worked together, 
England might have been spared many misfortunes. Unhappily, 
the king could not understand Pitt’s higher qualities, his bold con¬ 
fidence in the popular feeling, and his contempt for corruption 
and intrigue. And yet the king’s authority was indispensable to 
Pitt, if he was to carry on his conflict against the great families 
with success. When toe war came to an end, as it must come 
to an end sooner or later, Pitt’s .special predominant, derived 
as it was from his power of breathing a martial spirit into the 
fleets and armies of England, would come to an end too. Only 
the king, with his hold upon the traditional instincts of loyalty and 
the force of his still unimpaired prerogative, could, in ordinary 
times, hold head against the wealthy and influential aristocracy. 
Unfortunately, George 111 . was not wise enough to deal with toe 
difficulty in a high-minded fashion. With a well-intentioned 
but narrow mind, he had nothing in him to strike the imsiginulion 
of his subjects. He met influence with influence, corruption with 
corruption, intrigue with intrigue. Unhappily, too, his earliest 
relations with Pitt involved a dispute on a point on which he 
was right and Pitt was wrong. In 1761 Pitt resigned 
steoar/ra. because neither the king nor the cabinet were 

willing to declare war against Spain in the midst of the 
war with France. As the war with Spain was inevitable, and as, 
when it broke out in the following year (1762), it was followed 
by triumphs for which Pitt had prepared the way, llie prescience 
of the great war-minister appeared to be fully established, liut 
it was Ills love of war, not his skill in carrying it on, which was 
really in question. He would be satisfied with nothing short 
of the absolute ruin of France. He would have given England 
that dangerous position of supremacy which was gained for 
Franco by Louis XIV. in toe ivth century, and by Napoleon in 
toe iijth century. He would have made his country still more 
haughty and arrogant than it was, till other nations rose against 
it, as they have three times risen against France, rather than 
submit to the intolerable yoke. It was a happy thing for Ei^land 
that peace was signed (1763). 

Even as it was, a spirit of contemptuous disregard of toe rights 
of others had been roused, which would not be easily allayed. 

The king’s premature attempt to secure a prime 
t^tnister of his own choosing in Lord Bute (1761) 
came to an end through the minister’s incapacity 
(1763). George Gretiville, who followed him, kept toe king in 
leading strings in reliance upon his parliamentary majority. 
Something, no doubt, had been accomplished by the incorrupti¬ 
bility of Pitt. The practice of bribing members of parliament 
by actual presents in money came to an end, though toe practice 
of bribing them by place and pension long continued. The 
arrogance which Pitt displayed Urwards foreign nations was 
displayed by Grenville towards classes of the population of the 
British dominions. It was enough for him to establish a right. 
He never put himself in the position of those who were to suffer 
by its being put in force. 

The first to suffer from Grenville’s conception of his duty 
were the Americah colonies. The mercantile system, which had 
sprung up in Spain in toe 16th century, held that 
toiiiii M ii colonies were to be entirely prohibited from trading, 
except wito the mother country. Every European 
country had adopted this view, and the acquisition 
of fresh colonial dominions by England, at toe peace of 1763, 
had been made not so much through lust of empire as through 
love of trade. Of all English colonies, toe American were the 
most populous and important. Their proximity to toe Spanish 
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colonies in toe West Indies had naturally led to a contraband 
trade. To this trade Grenville put a stop, as far as lay in bis 
power. Obnoxious as this measure was in America, the colonists 
had adcnowledged the principle on which it was founded too 
long to make it easy to resist it. Another step of Grenville’s 
met with more open opposition. Even with all the experience 
of toe century which followed, the relations between a mother 
country and her colonies are not easy to arrange. If toe burthen 
of defence is to be borne in common, it can hardly be left to toe 
mother country to declare war, and to exact the necessary 
taxation, without the consent of the colonies. If, on the other 
hand, it is to be borne by the mother country alone, she may well 
comjflain that she is left to bear more than her due share of ^ 
weight. The latter alternative forced itself upon the attention 
of Grenville. The British parliament, he held, was supreme 
legislature, and, as such, was entitled to raise taxes in America 
to support toe military forces needed for the defence of America. 
The act (1765) imposing a stamp tax on the American colonies 
was the result. 

As might have been expected, the Americans resisted. Fm: 
them, toe question was precisely that which Hampden had 
fought out in the case of ship-money. As far us they . 

were concerned, the British parliament Imd stepped ' 

into tlie position of (ffiarles 1 . If Grenville had re- 
mained in office he would probably have persisted in 
Ills resolution. He was driven from his post by the king’s resolve 
no longer to submit to his insolence, and a new ministry was 
formed under the marquess of Rockinghiun, composed of some of 
those leaders of the Whig aristocracy who had not followed toe 
Grenville ministry. They were well-intentioned, but weak, and 
without political ability; and the king regarded than wito 
distrust, only qualified by his abhorrence of the ministry which 
they superseded. 

As soon as the bod news came from America, the ministry 
was placed between two recommendations. Grenville, on the 
one hand, advised that toe tax should be enforced. 

Pitt, on the other, declared that the British parliament 
had absolutely no right to tax Ameri^ though he Aetamd 
held that it had the right to regulate, or in other words 
to tax, the commerce of America for the benefit of the 
British merchant and manufacturer. Between the 
two the government took a midtUe course. It obtained from 
parliament a total repeal of the Stamp Act, but it also passed 
a Declaratory Act, claiming for toe British parliament toe 
supreme power over the colonies in matters of taxation, as well 
as in matters of legislation. , 

It is possible that the course thus adopted was chosen simply 
because it was a middle course. But it was probably suggested 
by Edmund Burke, who was then Lord Rockingham’s 
private secretary, but who for some time to come was 
to furnish thought to tlie party to which he attached tttory. 
himself. Burke carried into toe world of theory those 
politics of expediency of which Walpole had been toe practical 
originator. He held that questions of abstract right had no 
place in politics. It was therefore as absurd to argue with Pitt 
that England had a right to regulate,commerce, as it was to argue 
wito Grenville that England luid a right to levy taxes. All that 
could be said was, that it was expedient in a widespread empire 
that the power of final decision should be lodged somewhere, 
and that it was also expedient not to use that power in such 
a way as to irritate those whom it was the truest wisdom to 
conciliate. 

The weak side of this view was the weak side of all Burke’s 
political philosophy. Like all great innovators, he was intensely 
conservative where he was not an advwate of change. Argu- 
With new views on every subject relating to the aumiMti 
exercise of power, he shrank even from entertaining toe «««■< 
slightest question relating to the distribution of power. •“*»• 
He recommended to the British parliament the most self-deny¬ 
ing wisdom, but he could not see that in its relation to the colonies 
the British parliament was so constituted os to make it entirely 
unprepared to be either wise or self-denying. It is true that if 
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he had thought out the matter in this direction he would have 
been led further than he or any other man in England or America 
was at that time prepared to go. If the British parliament was 
unfit to legislate for America, and if, as was undoubtedly the case, 
it was impossible to create a representative body which was fit 
to legislate, it would follow that the American colonies could only 
be fairly governed as practically independent states, though 
they might possibly remain, like the great colonies of our own 
day, in a position of alliance rather than of dependence. It was 
because the issues opened led to changes so far greater than the 
wisest statesman then perceived, that Pitt’s solution, logically 
untenable as it was, was preferable to Burke’s. Pitt would have 
given bad reasons for going a step in the right direction. Burke 
gave excellent reasons why those who were certain to go wrong 
should have the power to go right. 

Scarcely were the measures relating to America passed when 
the king turned out the ministry. The new ministry was formed 
by Pitt, who was created earl of Chatham (1766), 
'SimS' principle of bringing together men who had 

Chatlum. shaken themselves loose from any of the different 
Whig cliques. Whatever chance the plan had of 
succeedmg was at an end when Chatham’s mind temporarily 
gave way under stress of disease (1767). Charles Townshend, a 
brilliant, headstrong man, led parliament in the way which had 
been prepared by the Declaratory Act, and laid duties on tea 
and other articles of commerce entering the ports of America. 

It was impossible that the po.sition thus claimed by the 
British parliament towards America should affect America 
alone. The habit of obtaining money otherwise than by the 
consent of those who are required to pay it would be certain 
to make parliament careless of the feelings and interests of 
that great majority of the population at home, which was un¬ 
represented in parliament. The resistance of America to the 
taxation imposed was therefore not without benefit to the people 
of the mother country. Already there were signs of a readiness 
in parliament to treat even the constituencies with contempt. 
WUkf I" Grenville ministry, John 

mH"Tht Wilkes, a profligate and scurrilous writer, had been 
Narth arrested on a general warrant—that is to say, a warrant 
Bruaa." which the name of no individual was mentioned— 
as the author of an alleged libel on the king, contained in No. 45 
of The North Briton. He was a member of parliament, and as 
such was declared by Chief justice Pratt to be privileged against 
arrest. In 1768 he was elected member for Middlesex. The 
House of Commons expelled him. He was again elected, and 

X in expelled. The third time, the Commons gave the seat to 
ch Wilkes was a third time chosen to Colonel Luttrell, who 
was far down in the poll. Wilkes thus became the representative 
of a great constitutional principle, the principle that the electors 
have a right to choose their representatives without restriction, 
save by the regulations of the law. 

For the present the contention of the American colonists 
and of the defenders of Wilkes at home was confined within the 
compass of the law. Yet in both cases it might easily pass beyond 
that compass, and might rest itself upon an appeal to the duty of 
governments to modify the law, and to enlarge the basis of their 
authority, when law and authority have become too narrow. 

As regards America, though Townshend died, the government 
jjersisted in his policy. As resistance grew stronger in America, 
the king urged the use of compulsion. If he had not 
the wisdom of the country on his side, he had its 
mimiitrr- prejudices. The arrogant spirit of Englishmen made 
them contemptuous towards the colonists, and the 
desire to thrust taxation upon others than themselves made 
the new colonial legislation popular. In 1770 the king made 
LotA North prime minister. He had won the object on which 
he had set his heart. A new Tory party had sprung up, not 
distinguished, like ^he Tories of Queen Anne’s reign, by a special 
ecclesiastical policy, but by their acceptance of the king’s claim to 
nominate ministers, and so 1# predominate in the ministry himself. 

Unhappily the opposition, united in the desire to conciliate 
America, was divided on questions of home policy. Chatham 
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would have met the new danger by parliamentary reform, giving 
increased voting power to the freeholders of the counties. 
Burke from principle, and his noble patrons mainly from lower 
motives, were opposed to any such change. As Burke had wished 
the British parliament to^ be supreme over the colonies, in con¬ 
fidence that this supremacy would not be abused, so he wished 
the great landowning connexion resting on the rotten boroughs 
to rule over the unrepresented people, in confidence that this 
power would not be abused. Amid these distractions the king 
had an easy game to play. He had all the patronage of the 
government in his hands, and beyond the circle which was 
influenced by gifts of patronage, he could appeal to the ignorance 
and self-seeking of the nation, with which, though he knew it 
not, he was himself in the closest sympathy. 

No wonder resistance grew more vigorous in America. In 
1773 the inhabitants of Boston threw ship-loads of tea into the 
harbour rather than pay the obnoxious duty. In 1774 
the Boston Port Bill deprived Boston of its commercial Ammhum 
rights, whilst the Massachusetts Government Bill took w«ro/ 
away from that colony the ordinary political liberties 
of Englishmen. The first skirmish of the inevitable * 
war was fought at Lexington in 1775. In 1776 the thirteen 
colonies united in the continental congress issued their Declara¬ 
tion of Independence. England put forth all its strength to beat 
down resistance ; but the task, which seemed easy at a distance, 
proved impossible. It might have been 50 even had the war 
been conducted on the British side with greater military skill 
and with more insight into the conditions of the struggle, which 
was essentially a civil contest between men of the same race. 
But the initial difficulties of the vast field of operations were 
greatly increased by the want of skill of the British leaders in 
adapting themselves to new conditions, while even loyalist 
sentiment was shocked by the employment of German mer¬ 
cenaries and Red Indian savages against men of English blood. 
Even so, the issue of the struggle was for long doubtful, and 
there were moments when it might have ended by a policy of 
wise concession; but the Americans, though reduced at times 
to desperate straits, had the advantage of fighting in their own 
country, and above all they found in George Washington a leader 
after the model of the English country gentleman who had up¬ 
held the standard of liberty against the Stuarts, and worthy of 
the great cause for which they fought. In 1777 a British army 
under Burgoyne capitulated at Saratoga; and early in 1778 
France; eager to revenge the disasters of the Seven Years’ War, 
formed an alliance with the revolted colonies as free and inde¬ 
pendent states, and was soon joined by Spain. 

Chatham, who was ready to make any concession to America 
short of independence, and especially of independence at the 
dictation of France, died in 1778. The war was continued for 
some years with varying results; but in 1781 the capitulation 
of a second British army under Cornwallis at Yorktown was a 
decisive blow, which brought home to the minds of the dullest 
the assurance that the conquest of America was an impossibility. 

Before this event happened there had been a great change 
in public feeling in England. The increasing weight of taxation 
gave rise in 1780 to a great meeting of the freeholders of York¬ 
shire, which in turn gave the signd for a general agitation for 
the reduction of unnecessary expense in the government. To this 
desire Burke gave expression in his bill for economical reform, 
though he was unable to carry it in the teeth of interested 
opposition. The movement in favour of economy was necessarily 
also a movement in favour of peace ; and when the surrender of 
Yorktown was known (1782), l«rd North at once resigned office. 

The new ministry formed under Lord Rockingham comprised 
not only his own immediate followers, of whom the most pro¬ 
minent was Charles Fox, but the followers of Chatham, ftumeami 
of whom Lord Shelburne was the acknowledged leader. Roetiag. 
A treaty of peace acknowledging the independence*" 
of the United States of America was at once set on”*“'*‘^‘ 
foot; and the negotiation with France was rendered easy by 
the defeat of a French fleet by Rodney, and by the failure 
of the combined forces of France and Spain to take Gibraltar. 
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Already the ministry on which sudi great hopes had been 
placed had broken up. Rockingham di^ in July 1782. The 
two sections of which the government was composed had different 
aims. The Rockingham section, which now looked up to Fox, 
rested on aristocratic connexion and influence; the Shelburne 
section was anxious to gain popular support by active reforms, 
and to gain over the king to their side. Judging by past ex¬ 
perience, the combination might well seem hopeless, and honour¬ 
able men like Fox might easily regard it with suspicion. But 
Fox’s allies took good care that their name should not be associ¬ 
ated with the idea of improvement. They pruned Burke’s 
Economical Reform Bill till it left as many abuses as it sup- 
pre-ssed ; and though the bill prohibited the grant of pensions 
above £300, they hastily gave away pensions of much larger 
value to their own friends before the bill had received the royal 
assent. They also opposed a bill for parliamentary reform 
brought in by young William Pitt. When the king chose 
Shelburne as prime minister, they refused to follow him, and 
put forward the incompetent duke of Portland as their candidate 
for the office. The struggle was thus renewed on the old ground 
of the king’s right to select his ministers. But while the king 
now put forward a minister notoriously able and competent to the 
task, his opponents put forward a man whose only claim to office 
was the possession of large estates. They forced their way back 
to power by means as unscrupulous as their claim to it was un¬ 
justifiable. They formed a coalition with Lord North, whose 
politics and character they had denounced for years. 
Mmtttioa. coalition, as soon as the peace with America and 
France had been signed (1783), drove Shelburne from 
office. The duke of Portland became the nominal head of the 
government. Fox and North its real leaders. 

Such a ministry could not afford to make a single blunder. 
The king detested it, and the assumption by the Whig houses 
of a right to nominate the head of the government 
without reference to the national interests, could never 
be popular. The blunder was soon committed. 
Burke, hating wrong and injustice with a bitter hatred, had 
descried in the government of British India by the East India 
Company a disgrace to the English name. For many of the 
actions of that government no honourable man can think of 
uttering a word of defence. The helpless natives were oppressed 
and robbed by the company and its servants in every possible 
way. Burke drew up a bill, which was adopted by the coalition 
government, for taking all authority in India out of the hands 
of the company, and even placing the company’s management 
of its own commercial affairs under control. The governing 
and controlling body was naturally to be a council appointed 
at home. The question of the nomination of this council at once 
drew the whole question within the domain of party politics. 
The whole patronage of India would be in its hands, and, as 
parliament was then constituted, the balance of parties might 
lie more seriously affected by the distribution of that patronage 
than it would be now. When, therefore, it was understood that 
the government bill meant the council to he named in the bill 
for four years, or, in other words, to be named by the coalition 
ministry, it was generally regarded as an unblushing attempt to 
turn a measure for the good government of India into a measure 
for securing the ministry in office. The bill of course passed the 
Commons. When it came before the Lords, it was thrown out 
in consequence of a message from the king, that he would regard 
any one who voted for it as his enemy. 

The contest had thus become one between the influence of 
the crown and the influence of the great houses. Constitutional 
MMttry bistoriaris, who treat the question as one of merely 
of (A* theoretical politics, leave out of consideration this 
ymtagtr essential element of the situation, and forget that, if 
!*>**• it was wrong for the king to influence the Ixirds by 
his me.ssage, it was equally wrong for the ministry to acquire 
for themselves fresh patronage with which to influence the 
Commons. But there was now, what there had not been in the 
time of Walpole and the Pelhams, a public opinion ready to throw 
its weight on one side or the other. The county members still 


formed the most independent portion of the representation, 
and there were many possessors of rotten boroughs, who were 
ready to agree with the county members rather than with the 
great landowners. In choosing Pitt, the young son of Chatham, 
for his prime minister, as soon as he had dismissed the coalition, 
George III. gave assurance that he wished his counsels to be 
directed by integrity and ability. After a struggle of many 
weeks, parliament was dissolved (1784), and the new House of 
Commons was prepared to support the king’s minister by a large 
majority. 

As far as names go, the change effected placed the new Tory 
party ip office for an almost uninterrupted period of forty-six 
years. It so happened, however, that after the first eight years 
of that period had passed by, circumstances occurred which 
effected so great a change in the composition and character of 
that party as to render any statement to this effect entirely 
illusive. During eight years, however, Pitt’s ministry was not 
merely a Tory ministry resting on the choice of the king, but a 
Liberal ministry resting on national support and upon advanced 
political knowledge. 

The nation which Pitt had behind him was very different from 
the populace which had assailed Walpole’s Excise Bill, or had 
shouted for Wilkes and liberty. At the beginning 
of the centupf the intellect of thoughtful Englishmen 
had applied itself to speculative problems of religion 
and philosophy. In the middle of the century it applied itself 
to practical problems affecting the employment of industry. 
In 1776 Adam Smith published the Wealth of Nations. Already 
in 1762 the work of Brindley, the Bridgewater canal, the first 
joint of a network of inland water communication, was opened. 
In 1767 Hargreaves produced the spinning-jenny; Arkwright’s 
spinning machine was exhibited in 1768; Crompton’s mule was 
finished in 1779; Cartwright hit upon the idea of the power- 
loom in 1784, though it was not brought into profitable use till 
1801. The Staffordshire potteries had been flourishing under 
Wedgwood since 1763, and the improved steam-engine was 
brought into shape by Watt in 1768. During these years the 
duke of Bedford, Coke of Norfolk, and Robert Bakewell were 
busy m the improvement of stock and agriculture. 

The increase of wealth and prosperity caused by these changes 
went far to produce a large class of the population entirely out¬ 
side the associations of the landowning class, but with sufficient 
intelligence to appreciate the advantages of a government carried 
on without regard to the personal interests and rivalries of the 
aristocracy. The mode in which that increase of wealth was 
effected was even more flecisive on the ailtimate destinies of the 
country. The substitution of the organization of hereditary 
monarchy for the organization of wealth and station would 
ultimately have led to evils as great as those which it superseded. 
It was only tolerable as a stepping-stone to the organization of 
intelligence. The larger the numl^rs admitted to influence the 
affairs of state, the more necessary is it that they respect the 
powers of intellect. It would be foolish to institute a com¬ 
parison between an Arkwright or a Crompton and a Locke or a 
Newton. But it is certain that for one man who could appreciate 
the importance of the treatise On the Human Understanding or 
the theory of gravitation, there were thousands who could under¬ 
stand the value of the water-frame, or the power-loom. The 
habit of looking with reverence upon mental power was fostered 
in no slight measure by the industrial development of the second 
half of the i8th century. 

The supremacy of intelligence in the political world was, 
for the time, represented in Pitt. In 1784 he passed an India 
Bill, which left the commerce and all except the highest 
patronage of India in the hands of the East India 
Company, but which erected a department of the home 
government, named the board of control, to compel the com¬ 
pany to carry out such political measures as the government 
saw fit. A bill for parliamentary reform was, however, thrown 
out by the opposition of his own supporters in parliament, whilst 
outside parliMent there was no general desire for a change in 
a system which for the present produced such excellent fruits. 
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Still more excellent was his plan of legislation for Ireland. Irish¬ 
men had taken advantage of the weakness of England during 
the American War to enforce upon the ministry of the day, in 
1780 and 1782, an abandonment of all claim on the part of the 
English government and the English judges to interfere in any 
way with Irish affairs. From 1782, therefore, there were two 
ind^ndent legislatures within the British Isles—tlie one sitting 
at Westminster and the other sitting in Dublin. With these 
political changes Fox professed himself to be content. Pitt, whose 
mind was open to wider considerations, proposed to throw open 
commerce to both nations by removing all the restrictions placed 
on the trade of Ireland with England and with the rest of the 
world. The opposition of the English parliament was only 
removed by concessions continuing some important restrictions 
upon Irish exports, and by giving the English parliament the 
right of initiation m all measures relating to the regulation of 
the trade which was to be common to both nations. The Irish 
parliament took umbrage at the superiority claimed by England, 
and threw out the measure as an insult, though, even as it stood, 
it was undeniably in favour of Ireland. The lesson of the in¬ 
compatibility of two coordinate legislatures was not thrown 
away upon Pitt. 

In 1786 the commercial treaty with France opened that 
country to English trade, axid was the first result of the theories 
laid down by Mam Smith ten years previously. The first attack 
upon the horrors of the slave-trade was made in 1788: and in 
the same year, in the debates on the Regency Bill caused by the 
king’s insanity, Pitt defended against Fox the right of parliament 
to make provision for the exercise of the powers of the crown 
when the wearer was permanently or temporarily disabled from 
exercising his authority. 

When the king recovered, he went to St Paul’s to return thanks 
on the 23rd of April I'jic). The enthusiasm with which he was 
greeted showed how completely he had the nation on his side. 
All the hope.s of liberal reformers were now with him. All the 
hopes of moral and religious men were on his side as well. The 
seed sown by Wesley had grown to be a great tree. A spirit 
of thoughtfulness in religious matters and of moral energy was 
growing in the nation, and the king was endeared to his subjects, 
as much by his domestic virtues as by his support of the great 
minister who acted in hb name. The happy prospect was soon 
to be overclouded. On the 4th of May, eleven days after the 
appearance of George III. at St Paul’s, the French states-general 
met at Versailles. 

By the great mass of intel%ent Englishmen the change was 
greeted with enthusiasm. It is seldom that one nation under- 
stands the tendencies and difficulties of another; and 
p„acb that power was being transferred from 

Htnia- an absolute monarch to a representative assembly 
superficial observers to imagine that they were 
witnessing a mere repetition of the victory of the 
En^sh parliament over the Stuart kings. In fact, 
ti)at which was passing in France was of a totally different nature 
from the English struggle of the 17th century. In England, the 
conflict had been earned on for the purpose of limiting the power 
sf the king. In France, it was begun in order to sweep away 
an aristocracy in church and state which had become barbarously 
oppressive. The French Revolution was not, therefore, a conflict 
for the reform of the political organization of the state, but one 
for the reorganization of the whole structure of society ; and 
in proportion as it turned away from the path which English 
ignorance had marked out for it, Englishmen turned away from it 
in disgust. As they did not understand the aims of the French 
Revolutionists, they were unable to make that excuse for even 
so much of their conduct as admits of excuse. Three men. Fox, 
Burke and Pitt, however, represented three varieties of opinion 
into which the nation was very unequally divided. 

Fox, generous and trustful towards ^ movements of large 
masses of men, had very liule intellectual grasp of the questions 
at issue in France. He 'troted the struggle as one simply for 
the establishment of free institutions; and when at last the 
crimes of the leaders became patent to the world, he contented 
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himself with lamenting the unfortunate fact, and fell back on 
the argument that though England could not sympathize with 
the French tyrants, there was no reason why she should go to 
war with them. 

Burke, on the other hand, wnile he failed to understand the 
full tendency of the Revolution for good as well as for evil, 
understood it far better than any Englishman of that day under¬ 
stood it. He saw that its main aim was equality, not liberty, 
and that not only would the French nation be ready, in pursuit 
of equality, to welcome any tyranny which would serve its 
purpose, but would be the more prone to acts of tyranny over 
individuals. This would arise from the remodelling of institutions, 
with the object of giving immediate effect to the will of the 
masses, which was especially liable to be counterfeited by design¬ 
ing and unscrupulous agitators. There is no doubt that in all 
this Burke was m the right, as he was in hb denunciation of the 
mischief certain to follow when a nation tries to start afresh, and 
to blot out all post progress in the light of simple reason, which 
is often most Mlible when it believes itself to be most infallible. 
Where he went wroi^ was in his ignorance of the special circum¬ 
stances of the French nation, and his consequent blindness to 
the fact that the historical method of gradual progress was im¬ 
possible where institutions had become so utterly bad as they 
were in France, and that consequently the system of starting 
afresh, to which he reasonably objected, was to the French a 
matter not of choice but of necessity. Nor did he see that tlie 
passion for equality, like every great passion, justified itself, 
and that the problem was, not how to obtain liberty in defiance 
of it, but how so to guide it as to obtain liberty by it and 
through it. 

Burke did not content himself with pointing out speculatively 
the evils which he foreboded for the French. He perceived 
clearly that the effect of the new French principles could no more 
be confined to French territory than the principles of Protestant¬ 
ism in the lOth century could be confined to Saxony. He knew 
well that the appeal to abstract reason and the hatred of aristo¬ 
cracy would spread over Jvurope like a flood, and, as he was in 
the habit of considering whatever was most opposed to the 
object of his dislike to be wholly excellent, he called for a crusade 
of all established governments against the anarchical principles 
of dissolution which had broken loo* in I'Vance. 

Pitt occupied ground apart from either Fox or Burke. He 
had neither Fox’s sympathy for popular movements, nor Burke’s 
intellectual appreciation of the immediate tendencies of the 
Revolution. Hence, whilst he pronounced against any active 
interference with France, he was an advocate of peace, not 
because he saw more than f’ox or Burke, but because he saw 
less. He fancied that France would be so totally occupied with 
its own troubles that it would cease for a long time to be 
dangerous to other nations. 

TTus view was soon to be stultified by the effect of the coalition 
against France in 1792 of Prussia and Austria. The proclamation 
of the allies calling on the French to restore the royal Btginatng 
authority was answered by a passionate outburst of ottben- 
defiance. The king himself was suspected of com- voiatioa- 
plicity witli the invaders of his country, and the rising w w«». 
of the loth of August was followed by the proclamation of the 
republic and by the awful “ Septemter massacres ” of helpless 
prisoners, guilty of no crime but noble birth, and therefore pre¬ 
sumably of attachment to the old regime, and treason towards 
the new. This passionate attachment to the Revolution, which 
in France displayed itself m a carnival of insane suspicion and 
cruelty, inspired on the frontiers an astonishing patriotic resist¬ 
ance. Before the end of the year the invasion was repulsed, 
and the ragged armies of the Revolution had overrun Savoy 
and the Austrian Netherlands, and were threatening the aristo¬ 
cratic Dutch republic. 

Veiy few governments in Europe were .so rooted in the 
affections of their people as to be able to look without terror 
on the challenge thus thrown out to them. The Engibh govern¬ 
ment was one of those very few. No mere despotism was here 
exercised by the king. No broad impassable Ime here divided 
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the aristocracjr from the people. The work of former genera¬ 
tions of Englishmen had been too well done to call for that 
breach of historical continuity which was a dire 
necessity in France. There was much need of reform. 
Bngtun. There was no need of a revolution. The whole of the 
upper and middle classes, with few exceptions, dung 
together in a fierce spirit of resistance; and the mass of the 
lower classes, especially in the country, were too well off to wish 
for change. The spirit of resistance to revolution quickly 
developed into a spirit of resistance to reform, and those who 
continued to advocate chaises, more or less after the French 
model, were treated as the enemies of mankind. A fierce hatred 
of France and of all that attached itself to France became tlie 
predominating spirit of the nation. 

Such a cha^e in the national mind could not but affect the 
constitution of the Whig party. The reasoning of Burke would, 
in itaelf, have done little to effect its disruption. But 
JJJ2^®'the great Imidowners, who contributed so strong an 
ptHy. element in it, composed the very class which had most 
to fear from the principles of tlie Revolution. The old 
questions which had divided them from the king and Pitt in 
1783 had dwindled into nothing before the appalling question of 
the immediate present. They made themselves the leaders of 
the war party, and they knew that that party comprised almost 
the whole of the parliamentary classes. 

What could Pitt do but surrender ? The whole of ^be intel¬ 
lectual basis of his foreign policy was swept away when it became 
evident that the continental war would bring with it an accession 
of French territory. He did not abandon his opinions. His 
opinions rather abandoned him. A wider intelligence might liave 
held that, let France gain what territorial aggrandizement it 
might upon the continent of Europe, it was impossible to resist 
such changes until the opponents of France had so purified 
themselves as to obtain a hold upon the moral feelings of man¬ 
kind. Pitt could not take this view; perhaps no man in his 
day could be fairly expected to hike it. He did not indeed 
declare war against Prance ; but he sought to set a limit to her 
conquests in the winter, though he had not sought to set a limit 
to the conquests of the allied sovereigns in the preceding summer. 
He treated with supercilious contempt the National Convention, 
which had dethroned the 1 ^^ and proclaimed a republic. Above 
all, he took up a declaration by the Convention, that they would 
give help to ail peoples struggling for liberty against their re¬ 
spective governments, as a challenge to England. The horror 
caused in England by the trial and execution of Louis XVI. 
completed the e.strangement between the two countries, and 
though the declaration of war came from France (1793), it had 
been in great part brought about by the bearing of England and 
its government. (S, R. G.) 


XI. The Revolutionary Epoct, the Reaction, and the 
Triumph of Reform (1793-1837) 

In appearance the great Whig landowners gave their support 
to Pitt and in 1794 some of their leaders, the duke of Portland, 
Lord Fitzwilliam, and Windham, entered the cabinet 
mnn- ^ under him. In reality it was Pitt who had 
surrendered. The ministry and the party by which 
<Ae“n> it was supported might call themselves Tory still; 
niutiou- but the great reforming policy of 1784 was at an 
Elation. government, unconscious of its own 

strength, conceived its main function to be at all 
costs to preserve the constitution, which it believed to be 
in danger of being overwhelmed by the rising tide of revolu¬ 
tionary feeling. . Tlmt this belief was idle it is now easy 
enough to see; at the time tliis was not so obvious. Thomas 
Paine’s Rights of Man, published in 1791, a brilliant and bitter 
attack on the British constitution from the Jacobin point of 
view, sold by tens of thousands. Revolutionary societies with 
high-sounding names were established, of which the most con- 
spwmous were the Revolution Society, the Society for Consti- 
tu^nal Information, .the London Corresponding Society, and the 
Friends of the People. Of these, indeed, only the two last 


were directly due to the example of France. The Revolution 
Society, founded to commemorate the revolution of 1688, had 
long carried on a respectable existence under the patronage 
of cabinet ministers; the Society for Constitutional Infor¬ 
mation, of which Pitt himself had been a member, was founded 
in 1780 to advocate parliamentary reform; both had, however, 
developed under the influence of the events in France in a 
revolutionary direction. The London Corresponding Society, 
composed mainly of working-men, was the direct outcome of 
the excitement caused by the developments of the French Re¬ 
volution. Its leaders were obscure and usually illiterate m^n, 
who delighted to propound their theories for the universal 
reformation of society and the state in rhetoric of which the 
cliaractoristic phrases were borrowed from the tribune of the 
Jacobin Club. Later generations have learned by repeated 
experience that the eloquence of Hyde Park orators is not the 
voice of England; there were some even then—among those 
not immediately respon.sible for keeping order—^who urged the 
government “ to trust the people ”; * but with the object-lesson 
of France before them it is nut ^together surprising that ministers 
refused to believe in the harmlessness of societies, which not 
only kept up a fraternal correspondence with the National 
Convention and tlie Jacobin Club, but, by attempting to estab¬ 
lish throughout the countp^ a network of affiliated dubs, were 
apparently aiming at setting up in Great Britain the Jacobin 
idea of popular control. 

The danger, of course, was absurdly exaggerated ; as indeed 
was proved by the very popularity of the repressive measures 
to which the government thought it necessary to resort, and 
which gave to tlie vapourings of a few knots of agitators the 
dignity of a widespread conspiracy for the overthrow of the 
constitution. On the 1st of December 179a a proclamation was 
issued callmg out the militia on the ground that a dangerous 
spirit of tumult and disorder had been excited by evil-disposed 
persons, acting in concert with persons in foreign parts, and this 
statement was repeated in the king’s speech at the opening of 
parliament on the 13th. In spite of the protests of Sheridan and 
other members of tlie opposition, a campaign of press and other 
prosecutions now began which threatened to extinguish the most 
cherished right of Englishmen—liberty of speech. The country 
was flooded with government spies and informers, whose efforts 
were seconded by such voluntary societies as the Association 
for preserving Liberty and Property against Republicans and 
Levellers, founded by John Reeves, the historian of English 
law. No one was safe from these zealous and too often credulous 
defenders of the established order; and a few indiscreet words 
spoken m a coffee house were enough to bring imprisonment 
and ruin, as in the case of John Frost, a respectable attorney, 
condemned for sedition in March 1793. In Scotland the pianic, 
and the consequent cruelty, were worse than in England. The 
meeting at Edinburgh of a “ convention of delegates of the 
associated friends of the people,” at which some foolish and 
exaggerated langut^e was used, was followed by the trial 
of 'Thomas Muir, a talented young advocate whose brilliant 
defence did not save him from a sentence of fourteen years’ 
transportation (August 30, 1793), while seven years’ trans¬ 
portation was the punishment of the Rev. T. Fyshe Palmer for 
circulating tm address from “ a society of the friends of liberty 
to their fellow-citizens ” in favour of a reform of the House of 
Commons. These sentences and the proceedings which led up 
to them, though attacked with bitter eloquence by Sheridan 
and Fox, were confirmed by a large majority in parliament. 

It was not, however, till late in the session of 1794 that 
ministers laid before parliament any evidence of seditious 
practices. In May certain leaders of democratic societies were 
arrested and their papers seized, and on the 13th a king’s message 
directed the books of certain corresponding societies to be lud 
before both Houses. The committee of the House of Commons 
at mice reported that there was evidence of a conspiracy 

• The position of the CorreapondinR Society was frreatly 
strengthened by the establishment of the Friends of the People 
Erskine and Grey. 
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to supersede the House of Commons by a national con¬ 
vention, and Pitt proposed and carried a bill suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act. This was followed by further reports of 
the conunittees of both Plouses, presenting evidence of the secret 
manufacture of arms and of other proceedings calculated to 
endanger the public peace. A senes of state prosecutions 
followed. The trials of Robert Watt and David Downie for 
high treason (August and September 1794) actually revealed 
a treasonable plot on the part of a few obscure individuals at 
Edinburgh, who were found in the possession of no less than 
fifty-seven pikes of home manufacture, wherewith to overthrow 
the British government. The execution of Watt gave to this 
trial a note of tragedy which was absent from that of certain 
members of the Corresponding Society, accused of conspiring 
to murder the king by means of a poisoned arrow shot from 
an air-gun. The ridicule that greeted the revelation of the 
“ Pop-gun Plot ” mafleed the beginning of a reaction that found 
a more serious expression in the trials of Thomas Hardy, John 
Home Tooke and John Thelwall (October and November 1794). 
The prisoners were accused of high treason, their chief offence 
consisting in their attempt to assemble a general convention 
of the people, ostensibly for the purpose of obtaining parlia¬ 
mentary reform, but redly—as the prosecution urged—for sub¬ 
verting the constitution. This latter charge, though proved to 
the satisfaction of the committees of both Houses of Parliament, 
broke down under the cross-examination of the government 
witnesses by the counsel for the defence, and could indeed only 
have been substantiated by a dangerous stretching of the 
doctrine of constructive treason. Happily the jury refused to 
convict, and its verdict saved the nation from the disgrace 
of meting out the extreme penalty of high treason to an attempt 
to hold a public meeting for the redress of grievances. 

The common sense of a British jury had preserved, in spite 
of parliament and ministry, that free right of meeting which 
was to be one of the strongest instruments of future reform. 
The government, however, saw little reason in the events of 
the following months for reversing their coercive policy. The 
year 1795 was one of great suffering and great popular unrest; 
for the effect of the war upon industry was now beginning to 
be felt, and the distress had been aggravated by two bad harvests. 
The sudden determination of those in power, who had hitherto 
advocated reform, to stereotype the existing system, closed the 
avenues of hope to those who had expected an improvement of 
their lot from constitutional changes, and the disaffected temper 
of the populace that resulted was taken advantage of by the 
London Corresponding Society, emboldened by its triumph in 
the courts, to organize open and really dangerous demonstrations, 
such as the vast mass meeting at Copenhagen House on the 26th 
of October. On the 29th of October the king, on his way to open 
parliament, was attacked by an angry mob shouting, “ Give 
us bread,” “ No Pitt,” “ No war,” “ No famine ” ; and the glass 
panels of his state coach were smashed to pieces. 

The result of these demonstrations was the introduction in 
the House of Lords, on the 4th of November, of the Treasonable 
Practices Bill, the main principle of which was that it modified 
the law of treason by dispensing with the necessity for the proof 
of an overt act in order to secure conviction; and in the House 
of Commons, on the loth, of the Seditious Meetings Bill, which 
seriously limited the right of public meeting, making all meetings 
of over fifty persons, as well as all political debates and lectures, 
subject to the previous consent, and active supervision of the 
ii^istrates. In spite of the strenuous resistance of the oppo¬ 
sition, led by Fox, and of numerous meetings of protest held 
outside the walls of parliament, both bills passed into law by 
enormous majorities. The inevitable result followed. The 
London Corresponding Society and other political clubs, deprived 
of the right of public meeting, became secret societies pledged 
to the overthrow of the existing system by any means. United 
Englishmen and United &otsmen plotted with United Irish¬ 
men for a French invasibtf and sedition was fomented in the 
army suid the navy. Their baneful activities were exposed in 
the inquiiies that followed the Irish rebellion of 1798, and the 


result was the Corresponding Societies Bill, introduced by Pitt 
on the 19th of April 1799, which completed the series of repressive 
measures and practically suspended the popular constitution 
of England. The right of public meeting, of free speech, of the 
free press had alike ceased for the time to exist. 

The justification of the government in all this was the life and 
death struggle in which Great Britain was engaged with the 
power of republican France in Europe. Yet Pitt’s 
conduct of the war, so far as the continent was con- 
cemed, had hitherto led to nothing but failure after tioiuuy 
failure. In 1794, in spite of the presence of an English 
army under the duke of York, the Austrian Netlierlands had 
been finally conquered and annexed to the French republic; 
in 1795 the Dutch republic was affiliated to that of France, and 
the peace of Basel between Prussia and the French republic left 
Austria to continue the war alone with the aid of British sub¬ 
sidies. Cffi the sea Great Britain had been more successful, 
Howe’s victory of the ist of June 1794 being the first of the long 
series of defeats inflicted on the French navy, while in 1795 a 
beginning was made of the vast expansion of the British Empire 
by the capture of Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope from the 
Dutch (see French Revolutionary Wars). The war, however, 
had become so expensive, and its results were evidently so small, 
that there was a growing feeling in England in favour of peace, 
especially as the Reign of Terror had come to an end in 1794, 
and a regular government, the Directory, had been appointed 
in 1795. At last Pitt was forced to yield to the popular clamour, 
and in 1796 Lord Malmesbury was sent to France to treat for 
peace. The negotiation, however, was at once broken off by his 
demand that France should abandon the Netherlands. 

The French government, assured now of the assistance of 
Spain and Holland, and freed of the danger from La Vendee, 
now determined to attempt the invasion of Ireland. 

On the i6th of December a fleet of 17 battle-ships, 

13 frigates and 15 smaller vessels set sail from Brest, toin/Mad! 
carrying an expeditionary force of some 13,000 men 
under General Hoche. The British fleet, under Lord Bridport, 
was wintering at Spithead ; and before it could put to sea the 
French had slipped past. Before it reached the coast of Ireland, 
however, the French fleet had already suffered serious losses, 
owing partly to the attacks of British frigate detachments, 
partly to the bad seamanship of the French crews and the 
rottenness of the .ships. Only a part of the fleet succeeded in 
reachiifg Bantry Bay on the 20th of December, and of these a 
large number were scattered by a storm on the 23rd. Hoche 
himself, with the French admiral, had been driven far to the 
westward in an effort to avoid capture ; the attempt of Grouchy, 
in his absence, to land a force was defeated by the weather, 
and by the end of the month the whole expedition was in full 
retreat for Brest. A French diversion on the coast of Pembroke 
was even less successful; a force of 1500 men, under Colonel 
Tate, an American adventurer, landed in Cardigan Bay on the 
2znd of February 1797, but was at once surrounded by the local 
militia and surrendered without a blow. 

A more serious attempt was now made to renew the enterprise 
by means of a junction of the French, Spanish and Dutch fleets’. 
The victory of Jervis over the Spanish fleet at 
St Vincent on the 14th of February postponed the atspit- 
imminence of the danger; but this again became acute *••<* 
owing to the general dLsaffection m the fleet, which m 
April and May found vent in the serious mutinies at Spithead 
and the Nore. The mutiny at Spithead, which was due solely 
to the intolerable conditions under which the seamen served at 
the time, was ended on the 17th of May by concessions: an 
increase of pay, the removal of officers who had abused their 
power of discipline, and the promise of a general free pardon. 
More serious was the outbreak at the Nore. The disaffection 
had spread practically to the whole of Admiral Duncan’s fleet, 
and by the beginning of June the mutineers were blockading 
the Thames with no less than 26 vessels. The demands of the 
seamen were more extensive than at Spithead ; their resistance 
was better organized ; and they were suspected, though without 
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reason, of harbouring revolutionary designs. The return of the 
Channel fleet to its duty emboldened the admiralty to refuse 
any concessions, and the vigorous measures of repression taken 
proved effective. One by one the mutinous crews surrendered; 
and the arrest of the ringleader, Ricl^rd Parker, on board the 
“ Sandwich,” on the 14th of June, brought the affair to an end.* 
The seamen regained their reputation, and those who 
CraMr* imprisoned their liberty, by Duncan’s victory 

down. * over the Dutch fleet at Camperdown (October ii), by 
which the immediate danger was averted. Though 
the French attempt at a concerted invasion had failed, however, 
tile Directory did not abandon the enterprise, and commissioned 
Bonaparte to draw up fresh plans. 

At the close of the year 1797 the position of Great Britain 
was indeed sufficiently alarming. On the i8th of April, during 
the very crisis of the mutiny at Spithead, Austria had signed 
with Bonaparte the humiliating terms of the preliminary peace 
of Leoben, which six months later were embodied in the treaty 
of Campo Formio (October 17). On the 10th of August Portugal 
had concluded a treaty with the French Republic; and Great 
Britain was left without an ally in Europe. The mutiny at the 
Nore, the threat of rebellion in Ireland, the alarmmg fall in 
consols, argued strongly against continuing the war single- 
handed, and in July Lord Malmesbury had teen sent to Lille to 
open fresh negotiations with the plenipotentiaries of France. 
The negotiations broke down on the refusal of England Jo restore 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Dutch. But though forced, in 
spite of misgivings, to continue the struggle, the British govern¬ 
ment in one very important respect was now in a far, tetter 
position to do so. For though Great Britain was now isolated 
and her policy in Europe advertised as a failure, the temper of 
the British people was less inclined to peace in 1798 than it had 
teen three years before. The early enthusiasm of the dis¬ 
franchised classes for French principles had cooled with the later 
developments of the Revolution ; the attempted invasions had 
roused the national spirit; and in the public imagination the 
sinister figure of Bonaparte, the rapacious conqueror, was begin¬ 
ning to loom large to the exclusion of lesser issues. Henceforth, 
in spite of press prosecutions and trials for political libel, the 
government was supported by public opinion in its vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 

If the danger of French invasion was a reality, it was so 
mainly owing to the deplorable condition of Ireland, where the 
TiuAet natural disaffection of the Roman Catholic majority 
oiuaioa of the population—deprived of political and many 
with social rights, and exposed to the insults and oppression 
irtiMnd. Qf Protestant minority corrupted by centuries of 
ascendancy—invited the intervention of a foreign enemy. The 
full measure of the intolerable conditions prevailing in the 
country was revealed by the horrors of the rebellion of 1798, 
and after this had teen suppressed Pitt decided that the only 
way to deal with the situation was to establish a union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, similar to that which had proved so 
successful in the case of England and Scotland. He saw that 
to establish peace in Ireland the Roman Catholics would have 
to be enfranchised ; he realized that to enfranchise them in a 
separated Ireland would be to subject the proud Protestant 
minority to an impossible domination, and to establish not peace 
but war. The Union, then, was in his view the necessary pre¬ 
liminary to Catholic emancipation, which was at the same time 
the reward held out to the majority of the Irish people for the 
surrender of their national quasi-independence. It was a bribe 
little likely to appeal to the Protestant minority which consti¬ 
tuted the Irish parliament, and to them other inducements 
had to be offered if the scheme was to be carried through. These 
inducements were not all corrupt. Those members who stood 
out were, indeed, bought by a lavish distribution of money and 
coronets; but the advantages to Ireland which might reason¬ 
ably be expected from the Union were many and obvious ; and 
if the promises held out by the promoters of the measure 

I A vivid account of the mutiny and its causes is given in 
Captain Marryat's King's Own. 


have even now not been realized, the fault is not theirs. Th* 
Act of Union was placed on the statute-book in 1800; Catholic 
emancipation was to have been accomplished in the following 
session, the first of the united parliament. But Pitt’s policy 
broke on the stubborn obstinacy of George III., who believed 
himself bound by his coronation oath to resist any concession 
to the enemies of the Established Church. The disadvantage 
of the possession of too strait a conscience in politics was never 
more dismally illustrated. To the Irish people it was 
the first breach of faith in connexion wm the Union, 
and threw thein into opposition to a settlement into 
which they believed themselves to have been drawn 
under false pretences. Pitt, realizing this, had no option but 
to resign. 

The resignation of the great minister who had so long held 
the reins of power coincided with a critical situation in Europe. 
The isolation of Bonaparte in Egypt, as the result ftBeggirtf 
of Nelson’s victory of the Nile (1798), had enabled timSimp 
the allies to recover some of the ground lost to France. eoall- 
But this had merely increased Bonaparte’s prestige, 
and on his return in 1799 he found no difficulty in m^ing him¬ 
self master of France by the coup d'elat of the 18th Brumaire. 
The campaign of Marengo followed (1800) and the peace of 
Lun^ville, which not only once more isolated Great Britain, but 
raised up against her new enemies, to the list of whom she added 
by using her command of the sea to enforce the right of search 
in order to seize enemies’ goods in neutral vessels. Russia joined 
with Sweden and Denmark, all hitherto friendly powers, in 
resistance to this claim. 

Such was the position when Addington became prime minister. 
He was a man of weak character and narrow intellect, whose 
main claim to succeed Pitt was that he shared to 
the full the Protestant prejudices of king and people. 

His tenure of power was, indeed, marked by British 
successes abroad; by Nelson’s victory at Copenhagen, which 
broke up the northern alliance, and by Atercromby’s victory 
at Alexandria, which forced the French to evacuate Egypt; 
but these had been prepared by the previous administration. 
Addington’s real work was the peace of Amiens (i8oi), 

^ experimental peace, as the king called it, to sec 
if the First Consul could be contented to restrain 
himself within the very wide limits by which his authority in 
Europe was still circumscribed. 

In a few months Great Britain was made aware that the 
experiment would not succeed. Interference and annexation 
became the standing policy of the new French govern- 
ment; and Britain, discovering how Tittle intention 
Bonaparte had of carrying out the spirit of the treaty, 
refused to abandon Malta, as she had engaged to do by the terms 
of peace. The war began again, no longer a war against re¬ 
volutionary principles and their propaganda, but against the 
boundless ambitions of a militaiy conqueror. This time the 
British nation was all but unanimous in resistance. This time 
its resistance would be sooner or later supported by all that was 
healthy in Europe. The news that Bonaparte was making 
preparations on a vast scale for the invasion of England roused 
a stubborn spirit of resistance in the country. Volunteers were 
enrolled, and the coast was dotted with Martello towers, many 
of which yet remain as monuments of the time when the “army 
of England ” was encamped on the heights near Boulogne within 
sight of the English clifis. To meet so great a crisis Addington 
was not the man. He had teen ceaselessly assailed, in and out 
of parliament, by the trenchant criticism, and often unmannerly 
wit, of “ Pitt’s friends,” among whom George Canning was now 
conspicuous. Pitt himself haS remained silent; but in view 
of the seriousness of the crisis and of a threatened illness of the 
king, which would have necessitated a regency and—^in view of 
the prince of Wales’s dislike for him—his own permanent 
exclusion from office, he now put himself forward once more. 
The government majorities in the House now rapidly dwindled; 
on the 26th of April 1804, Addington resigned; and Pitt, after 
his attempt to form a national coalition ministry had broken 

IX. 18 a 
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down on the king’s refusal to admit Fox, became head of a 
government constructed on a narrow Tory basis. Of the 
members of the late government Lord Eldon, the duke 
fMvrw ta l^d Westmoriand, Lord Castlereagh and 

aftlea. Hawkegbury retained office, the latter surrrader- 

ing the foreign office to Lord Harrowby and going to 
the home office. Dundas, now Lord Melville, became first lord 
of the admiralty, and the cabinet further included Lord Camd^, 
Lord Mulgrave and the duke of Montrose. Canning, Huskisson 
and Perceval were given subordinate ofiiceg. 

Save for the commanding personality of Pitt, the new govern¬ 
ment was scarcely stronger than that which it had replaced. It 
had to face the same Whig opposition, led by Fox, who scoffed 
at the French peril, and reinforced by Addington and his friends ; 
and the whole burden of meeting this opposition fell upon Pitt; 
for (astlereagh, the only other member of the cabinet in the 
House of Commons, was of little use in debate. Nevertheless, 
fresh vigour was infused into the conduct of the war. Tlie 
Additional Forces Act, passed in the teeth of a strenuous op¬ 
position, introduced the principle of a modified system of com- 
pulsiim to supplement the deficiencies of the anny and reserve, 
while the navy was largely increased. Abroad, Pitt’s whole 
energies were directed to forming a fresh coalition against 
Bonaparte, who, on the 14th of May 1804, had proclaimed him¬ 
self emperor of the French-; but it was a year before Russia 
signed with Great Britain the treaty of St Petersburg (April ii, 
1805), and the accession to the coalition of Austria, Sweden and 
Naples was not obtained till the following September. In the 
following month (October 21) Nelson’s crowning victory 
•rt Trafalgar over tiie allied fleets of France and Spain 
' relieved England of the dread of invasion. It served, 
however, to precipitate the crisis on the continent of Europe; 
the great army assembled at Boulogne was turned eastwards; 
by the capitulation of Ulm (October 19) Austria lost a large 
part of her forces ; and the last news tlmt reached Pitt on has 
AtuiarHtM of the ruin of all his hopes by the 

*■ crushing victory of Napoleon over the Russians and 
Austrians at Austerlitz (December 2^ 

Pitt died on the 23rd of January, and the refusal of Lord 
Hawkesbury to assume the premiership forced the king to 
Daaih ai *“*“**“0 Lord Grcnviile, and to agree to the inclusion 
Pitt. Fox in the cabinet as secretary for foreign afiairs. 

" 4 Motor»y Several members of Pitt’s admmistratbn were ad- 
raitted to this “ Ministry of all the Talents,” including 
“ Addington (now Lord Sidmouth), who Imd rejoined 
the ministry in December 1804 and again resigned, owing to 
a disagcecmcnt with Pitt as to the charges against Lord Melville 
(g.v.) in July 1805. The new ministry remained in office for a 
year, a disastrous year which saw the culmination of Napoleon’.s 
power: the crushing of Prussia in the campaign of Jena, the 
formation of the Confederation of the Rliine and the end of the 
Holy Roman Empire. In the conduct of the war the British 
government had di^layod little skill, frittering away its forces 
AbattUaa distant expeditions, mstead of 'concentrating them 
altha in support of Prussia or Russia, and the chief title 

**»»»• to fame of the Ministry of all tlie Talents is that it 

secured the passing of the bill for the abolition of the 
slave-trade (March 25,1807). 

The death of Fox (&ptember 13,1806) deprived the ministry 
of its strongest member, and in the fdlowing March it fell on 
CathaUe question of concessions to the Roman Catholics, 

aanitoa. True to his principles, Fox had done his bestto negotiate 
terms of peace with Napoleon ; but the breakdown 
of the attempt had persuaded even the Whigs that an arrange¬ 
ment was impossible, and in view of this fact Grenville thought 
it his duty to advise the king that the disabilities of Roman 
Catholics and dissenters in the matter of serving in the tumy 
and navy should be removed, in order that all sections of the 
nation might be united in face of the enemy. The situation, 
moreover, was in the higheft degree anomalous; for by an act 
passed in 1793 Reman Catholics might hold commissions in die 
army in irels^ up to the rank of colonel and this right load 


not been extended to England, though by the Act of Union the 
armies had become one. The king, however, was not to be 
moved from his position; and he was supported in this attitude 
not ordy by public <^inion, but by a section of themmistry itself, 
of whui Sidmoulb made himself the mouthpiece. The aemsuid 
of George III. that mihisters should undertake never again 
to approach him on the subject of concessions to the Catholics 
was rejected by Grenville, rightly, as unconstitutional, and on 
the i8th of March 1807 he resigned. 

The new ministry, under tlie nominal headship of the vale¬ 
tudinarian duke of Portland, included Perceval as chancellor 
of the exchequer. Canning as foreign secretary and 
Castlcreagh as secretary for war and the colonics. 

It had given the undertaking demanded by the king ; 
those of its members who, like Canning, were in favour of 
Catholic emancipation, arguing that, in view of greater and more 
pressing qu^tions, it was useless to insist in a matter which 
could never be settled so long as the old king lived. Of more 
importance to Great Britain, for the time being, than any 
constitutional issues, was tlie life - and - death struggle with 
Napoleon, which had now entered on a new phase. Defeated 
at sea, but master now of the greater part of the continent of 
Europe, the French emperor planned to bring Great Britain 
to terras by ruining her commerce with the vast 
territories under his influence. In November 1806 
he issued from Berlin the famous decree prohibiting tygt»m. 
the importation of British goods and excluding from 
tlie liarbours under his control even neutral ships that had 
touched at British ports. The British government replied by 
the famous Orders in Council of 1807, which declared 
all vessels trading with France liable to seizure, and 
that all such vessels clearing from France must touch coaneii. 
at a British port to pay customs duties. To this 
Napoleon responded with the Milan decree ^December 17), for¬ 
bidding neutrals to trade in any articles imported from the 
Uriiish dominions. The effects of these measures were destined 
to be far-reaching. The Revolution had made war on princes 
and privilege, and the common people had in general gained 
wherever the Napoleonic regime had been substituted for tlieir 
effete desjxitisms; but tie “ Continental System ” was felt 
as an opprcs.sion in every humble hou.schold, suddenly deprived 
of the little imported luxuries, such as sugar and coffee, which 
custom had made necessaries; and from this time date the 
beginnieps of that popular revolt against Napoleon that was 
to culminate in the War of Liberation. Great Britain, too, 
was to suffer from her own retaliatory policy. The Americans 
had taken advantage of the war to draw into their own 
hands a large part of the British carrying trade, a 
proc.ess greatly encouraged by the establishment of 
the ContinentiJ System. This brought tliem into conflict 
with the British acting under the Orders in Council, and the 
consequent ill-feeling culminated in the war of 1812. 

It was not only the completion of the Continental System, 
however, that made the year 1807 a fateful one for Great Britain. 
On the 7th of July the young emperor Alexander I. _ 
of Russia, fascinated by Napoleon’s genius and bribed 
by the offer of a partition of the world, concluded the 
treaty of Tilsit, which not only brought Russia into the Con¬ 
tinental System, but substituted for a coalition against France 
a formidable coalition against England. A scheme for wresting 
from the British the command of the sea was only defeated by 
Canning’s action in ordering the English fleet to capture the 
Danish navy, though Denmark was still nominally a friendly 
power (see Coining, George). Meanwhile, in order to com¬ 
plete the ring fence round Europe against British commerce, 
Napoleon had ordered Junot to invade Portugal 
Lisbon was occupied by the French, and the Portu- vaaiaaot 
puese royal family migrated to Brazil. In the follow- spaia aad 
mg year Napoleon seized the royal family of Spain, ^^vaL 
and gave the crown, wluch Charles VI. resigned on behalf of 
himself and his heir, to his brother Joseph, king of Naples. 
The revolt of the Spanish people that followed was the first of 
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the national uprisings against his rule by which Napoleon wm 
destined to be overthrown. In England it was greeted with 
immense papular enthusiasm, and the government, without 
realising the full import of the step it was taking, sent an ex¬ 
pedition to the Peninsula. It disembarked, under the command 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley, at Figueras on the 1st of 
^"'■•"'•'August. It was the beginning of the Peninsular War, 
which was destined not to end until, in 1814, the 
British troops crossed the Pyrenees mto France, while the Allies 
were pressing over the Rhine. The political and military events 
on the continent of Europe do not, however, belong strictly to 
English history, though they profoundly affected its develop¬ 
ment, and they arc dealt with elsewhere (see Europe : History ; 
Napoleon ; Napoleonic Campaigns ; Peninsular War ; 
Waterloo Campaign). 

The war, while it lasted, was of couree the main preoccupa¬ 
tion of British ministers and of the British people. It entailed 
enormous sacrifices, which led to corresponding dis- 
Mped/Moo.contents; and differences as to its conduct produced 
CMbiBtt frequent friction within the government itself. A 
criti*. cabinet crisis was the result of the outcome of the 
unfortunate Walcheren expedition of 1809. It had been Castle- 
rcagh's conception and, had it been as well executed as it was 
conceived, it might have dealt a fatal blow at Napoleon s hopes 
of recovering his power at sea, by destroying his great naval 
establishments at Antwerp. It failed, and it became the subject 
of angry dispute between Canning and Castlereagh, a dispute 
embittered by personal rivalry and the friction due to the ill- 
defined relations of the foreign secretary to the secretary for 
war; the quarrel culminated in a duel, and in the resignation 
of both ministers (see Londonderry, *nd Marquess of, and 
Canning, George). The duke of Portland resigned at the same 
time, and in the reconstruction of the ministr}’, under Perceval 
as premier. Lord Wellesley became foreign secretary, 
while Lord Liverpool, with Palmerston as his undcr- 
™ .secretary, succeeded Castlereagh at the war office. 

The most conspicuous member of this government was Wellesley, 
whose main object in taking office was to second his brother’s 
efforts in the Peninsula. In this he was, however, only partially 
successful, owing to the incapacity of his colleagues to realize 
the unique importance of the operations in Spain. In November 
1810 the old king’s mind gave way, and on the iithof Februa^ 
1811, an act of parliament bestowed the regency, under certain 
restrictions, upon the prince of Wales. T^e prince 
had been on intimate terms with the Whig leaders, 
rtgtney. assumed that his accession to power would 

mean a change of government. He had, however, been offended 
by their attitude on the question of the restriction of his authority 
as regent, and he continued Perceval in office. A year later, 
the king’s insanity being proved incurable, the regency was 
definitively established (February 1812). Lord Wellesley took 
advantage of the reconstruction of the cabinet to resign a 
position in which he had not been given a free hand, and his 
post of foreign secretary was offered to Canning. Canning, 
however, refused to serve with Castlereagh as minister of war, 
and the latter received the foreign office, which he was to hold 
till his death in 1822. A month later, on the iith of May, 
Perceval was assassinated in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
and Lord Liverpool became the head of a government that was 
to last till 1827. _ ... 

Tlie period covered by the Liverpool administration was a 
fateful one in the history of Europe. The year 1812 saw 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia and the disastrous 
retreat from Moscow. In the following year Welling- 
” " * ton’s victory at Vitoria signalled the rum of the French 
cause in Spain; while Prussia threw off the yoke of France, and 
Austria, realizing after cautious delay her chance of retrieving 
the humiliations of 1809, joined the alliance, and in concert with 
Russia and the other Cierman powers overthrew Napoleon at 
Leipzig. The invasion of France followed in 1814, the abdication 
of Napoleon, the restoration of the Bourbons and the assembling 
of the congress of Vienna. The following year saw the return 
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of Napoleon from Elba, the close of the congress of Vienna, and 
the campaign that ended with the battle of Waterloo. The 
succeeding period, after so much storm and stress, might seem 
dull and unprofitable; but it witnessed the instructive experi¬ 
ment of the government of Europe by a concert of the great 
powers, and the first victoiy of the new principle of nationality 
in the insurrection of the Greeks. The share taken by fereat 
Britain in all this, for which Castlerraqjh pre-eminently nwet 
take the praise or blame, is outlined in ttic article on the histogy 
of Europe (?.«.). Here it must suffice to point out p^jga 
how closely the development of foreign affairs was paiieyoi 
interwoven with that of home politics. The great 
war, so long as it lasted, was the supreme affair of 
moment; the supreme interest when it was pver was to prevent 
its recurrence. For above all the world needed peace, in order 
to recover from the exhaustion of the revolutionary ^och; and 
this peace, bought at so great a cost, could be preserved^ only 
by the honest co-operation of Great Britain in the great intw- 
national alliance based on “ the treaties.” This explains 
Castlereagh’s policy at home and abroad. He was grossly 
attacked by the Opposition in parliament and by irrespcmsible 
critics, of the type of Byron, outside; historians, bred in the 
atmosphere of mid-Victorian Liberalism, have re-echoed the 
cry again,St him and the government of which he was the most 
distinguished member; but histoiy has largely justified his 
attitude. He was no friend of arbityary government; but he 
judged it better that “ oppressed nationalities ” and “ persecuted 
Liberals” should suffer than that Europe should be agam 
plunged into war. He was hated in his day as the arch-opponent 
of reform, yet the triumph of the reform movement would have 
been impossible but for the peace his policy secured. 

To say this is not to say that the attitude of the Tory govern¬ 
ment towards the great issues of home politics was wholly, 
or even mainly, inspired by a far-sighted wisdom. It cbvmetm 
had departed widely from the Toryism of Pitt’s ottht 
younger years, which had sought to base itself on 
popular support, as opposed to the aristocratic ex¬ 
clusiveness of the Whigs. It conceived itself as the trustee of 
a system of government which, however theoretically imperfect, 
alone of the governments of Europe had survived the storms 
of the Revolution intact. To tamper with a constitution that 
had so proved its quality seemed not so much a sacrilege as a 
folly. The rigid conservatism that resulted from this attitude 
served, indeed, a useful purpose in giving weight to Castlereagh s 
counsels in the European concert; for Mettemich at least, 
wholly occupied with “ propping up mouldering institutions, 
could not have worked harmoniously with a minister suspected 
of an itch for reform. At home, howevCT, it undoubtedly 
tended to provoke that very revolution which it was intended 
to prevent. This' was due not so much to the notorious corrup¬ 
tion of the representative system as to the fact that it represented 
social and economic conditions that were rapidly passing away. 

Both Houses of Parliament were in the main assemblies of 
aristocrats and landowners; but agriculture was ceasing to 
be the characteristic industry of the country and the 
old scmi-feudal relations of life were in process of meat anf 
rapid dissolution. The invention of machinery and 
the concentration of the working population in rnanu- 
factoring centres had all but destroyed the old village 
industries, and great populations were -growing up outside the 
traditional restraints of the old system^ of class dependent. 
The distress inevitable in connexion with such an industrial 
revolution was increased by the immense burden of the war 
and by the high protective policy of the parliainent, which 
restricted trade and deliberately increased the price of food 
in the interests of the agricultural classes. Between 1811 and 
1814 bands of so-called “ Luddites,” starving operatives out of 
work, scoured the country, smashing machinery—the immediate 
cause of their misfortunes—and committing every sort of out¬ 
rage. The fault of the government lay, not in taking vigorous 
measures for the suppression of these disorders, but in remain¬ 
ing obstinately blind to the true causes that had produced them. 
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Ministers saw in tbe Luddite organization only another con¬ 
spiracy against the state; and, so far from seeking means for 
removing the grievances that underlay popular disaffection, 
the activity of parliament, inspired by the narrowest class 
interests, only tended to increase them. The price of food, 
already raised by the war, was still further increased by suc- 
Com Laws, and the artificial value thus given 
uNf to arable land led to the pa.ssing of Enclosure IBilLs, 
Baoiomt under which the country people were deprived of their 
common rights with very inadequate compensation, 
and life in the village communities was made more and more 
difficult. In the circumstances it is not surprising that the 
spirit of unrest grew apace. In 1815 the passing of a new Corn 
Law, forbidding the importation of com so long as the price 
for home-grown wheat was under 80s. the quarter, led to riots 
in London. An attack made on the prince regent at the opening 
of priiament on thet 28th of January 1817 led to an inquiry, 
which revealed the existence of an elaborate organization for 
the overthrow of the existing order. The repressive measures 
of 1795 and 1799 were now revived and extended, and 
bill suspending the Habeas Corpus Act for a year 
tint. * was passed through both Houses by a large majority. 

On the 27th of March Lord Sidinouth opened the 
government campaign against the press by issuing a circular to 
the lords-lieutenants, directing them to instruct the justices of 
the peace to issue warrants for the arrest of any person charged 
on oath with publishing blasphemous or seditious libels. Ihe 
legality of this suggestion was more than doubtful, but it was 
none the less acted on, and a series of press prosecutions followed, 
some—as in the case of the bookseller William Hone—on grounds 
so trivial that juries refused to convict. William Cobbett, the 
most influential of the reform leaders, in order to avoid arbitrary 
imprisonment, “ deprived of pen, ink and paper,” suspended 
the PoliHcal Register and sailed for America. A disturbance 
that was almost an armed insurrection, which broke out in 
Derbyshire in June of this year, seemed to justify the severity 
of the government; it was suppressed without great difficulty, 
and three of the ringleaders were executed. 

It was, however, in 1819 that the conflict between the govern¬ 
ment and the new popular forces culminated. Distress was 
acute; and in the manufacturing towns mass meetings 
were held to discuss a remedy, which, under the guicl- 
’ ance of political agitators, was discovered in universal 
suffrage and annual prliaments. The right to return members 
to prliament was daimed for all communities; and since 
this right was unconstitutionally withheld, unrepresented 
towns were invited to exercise it in anticipation of its formal 
concession. At Birmingham, accordingly. Sir Charles Wolseley 
was duly elected “ legislatorial attornejr and representative ” 
of the town. Manchester followed suit; but_ the meeting 
arranged for the 9th of August was declared illegal by the 
magistrates, on the strength of a royal proclamation against 
seditious meetings issued on tbe 30th of July. Another meeting 
was accordingly summoned for the undoubtedly hgal pu^ose 
of petitioning parliament in favour of reform. On the appointed 
day (August 16) thousands poured in from the surrounding 
districts. These men had been previously drilled, for the pur¬ 
pose, as their own leaders asserted, of enabling the vast assem¬ 
blage to be conducted in an orderly manner; for the purpo.se, 
as the magistrates suspected, of preparing them for an armed 
insurrection. An attempt was made by a party of yeomanry 
nt to arrest a popular agitator, Henry Hunt; the angry 
“Mam- mob surged round the horsemen, who found themselves 
powerless; the Riot Act was read, and the 15th 
Manaor*. ’ jjussars charged the crowd with drawn swords. The 
meeting rapidly broke up, but not before six had been killed 
pd many injured. The “Manchester Massacre” gave an 
immense impetus to the movement in favour of reform. The 
employment of soldiers to suppress liberty of speech stirred 
up the resentment of EngliAmen as nothing else could have 
done, and this resKitment was increased by the conviction that 
the government was engaged with the “ Holy Alliance ’’ in an 


unholy conspiracy against liberty everywhere. The true tend¬ 
ency of Castlereagh’s foreign policy was not understood, nor had 
he any of the popular arts which would have enabled (inning 
to carty public opinion with him in cases where a frank ex¬ 
planation was impossible. The Liberals could see no more than 
that he appeared to be committed to international engagements, 
the logical outcome of which might be—as an orator of the 
Opposition put it—that Cossacks would be encamped in Hyde 
Park for the purpose of overawing tlie House of Commons. 

The dangerous agitation that gave expression to this state 
of feeling was met by the government in the session of November 
1819 by the passing of the famous Six Acts. The first , 
of these deprived the defendant of the right of travers- 
ing, but directed that he should be brought to trial 
within a year; the second increased the penalties for seditious 
libel; the third imposed the newspaper stamp duty on all 
pamphlets and the like containing news ; the fourth (Seditious 
Meetings Act) once more greatly curtailed the liberty of public 
meetings; the fifth forbade the training of persons in the use 
of arms; the sixth empowered magistrates to search for and 
seize arms. 

The apparent necessity for the passing of these exceptional 
measures was increased by the imminent deatli of the old king, 
the tragic close of whose long reign had won for him 
a measure of popular sympathy which was wholly ^'***^®* 
lacking in the case of the prince regent. On the 23rd atargtiv. 
of February 1820 George III. died, and the regent 
became king as George IV. This was the signal for an outburst 
of popular discontent with the existing order of a far more 
ominous character than any that had preceded it. The king 
was generally loathed, not so much for hLs vices—which would 
have been, in this case as in others, condoned in a more popular 
monarch—but for the notorious meanness and selfishness of 
his character. Of tltese qualities he took the occasion of his 
accession to make a fresh display. He had long been separated 
from his wife, Caroline of Brunswick; he now refused her the 
title of queen consort, forbade the mention of her name in the 
liturgy, and persuaded the government to promote an inquiry 
in parliament in^o her conduct, with a view to a divorce. What¬ 
ever grounds there may have been for this action, popular sym¬ 
pathy was wholly with Queen Caroline, who became the centre 
round which all the forces of discontent rallied. The failure of 
the Hill of Pains and Penalties against Uie guecn, which was 
dropped-after it had passed its third reading in the Lords by a 
majority of only seven, was greeted as a great popular triumph, 
'i'he part played by the government in this unsavoury affair 
had discredited them even in the eyes of the classes whose fear 
of revolution had hitherto made tliem supportersof the established 
system ; and the movement for reform received a new stimulus. 

The Tory government itself realized the necessity for some 
concessions to the growing public sentiment. In 1821 a small 
advance was made. The reform bill (equal electoral 
districts) introduced by Lambton (afterwards Lord 
Durham) was thrown out; but the corrupt borough ntorm, 
of Grampound in Cornwall was disfranchised and the 
seats transferred to tlie county of York. Even more significant 
was the change in the cabinet, which was strengthened by the 
admission of some of the more conservative section of the 
Opposition, Lord Sidmouth retiring and Robert Peel becoming 
home secretart'. A bill for the removal of Catholic disabilities, 
too, was carried in the Commons, though rejected in the Lords; 
and the appointment of Lord Wellesley, an advocate of the 
Catholic claims, to the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland marked yet 
another stage in the settlement of a question which, more than 
anything else at that time, kept Ireland and Irishmen in a state 
of chronic discontent and agitation. 

It is not without significance that this_ modification of tla 
policy of the Tory government at home coincided with a modi¬ 
fication of its relations with the European powers. The tendency 
of Mettemich’s system had long been growing distasteful to 
Castlereagh, who had consistently proiestad against the attempt 
to constitute the Grand Alliance general police of Europe and 
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had specially protested against the Carlsbad Decrees (?.».). The 
first steps towards the inevitable breach with the reactionary 
powers had already been taken before (^tlereagh’s tragic 
death on the eve of the congress of Verona brought George 
Canning into office as the executor of his policy. With 
Cam^. Canning, foe of the Revolution and all its works though 
he was, the old liberal Toryism of Pitt’s younger days 
seemed once more to emerge. It might have emerged in any 
case ; but Canning, with his brilliant popular gifts and his frank 
appeal to popular support, gave it a revivifying stimulus which 
it would never have received from an aristocrat of the type of 
Castlereagh. 

The new spirit was most conspicuous in foreign affairs; in 
the protest of Great Britain against the action of the continental 
Ciaagti powers at Verona (see Verona, Congress of), in 
ttaitaay the recognition of the South American republics, and 
atBHtM later in the sympathetic attitude of the government 
poUcy. towards the insurrection in Greece. This policy had 
been foreshadowed in the instructions drawn up by Qistlereagh 
for his own guidance at Verona; but Canning succeeded in giving 
it a popular and national colour and thus removing from the 
government all suspicion of sympathy with the reactionary spirit 
of the “ Holy Alliance.” In home affairs, too, the government 
made tentative advances in a Liberal direction. In January 
1823 Vansittart was succeeded as chancellor of the exchequer 
by Robinson (afterwards Lord Goderich), and Huskisson became 
president of the Board of Trade. The term of office of tW latter 
was marked by the first tentative efforts to modify the high 
proteetivc system by which British trade was hampered, especi¬ 
ally by the ]<e<’iprocity of Duties Act (1823), a modification of 
the Navigalion Acts, by which British and foreign shipping 
were placed on an equal footing, while the right to impose re¬ 
strictive duties on ships of powers refusing to reciprocal e was 
retained. In spite, however, ol the improvement in trade that 
ultimately resulted from these measures, there was great de¬ 
pression ; in 1825 there was a financial crisLs that caused wide¬ 
spread ruin, and in 1826 the misery of the labouring poor led 
to renewed riots and machinery smashing. It became in¬ 
creasingly clear thiit a drastic alteration in the existing system 
was absolutely inevitable. As to this necessity, however, the 
ministry was in fact hopelessly divided. The government was 
one of compromise, in which even so burning a question as 
(.latholic emancipation had been left open. Among its members 
were some—like the lord chancellor Kldon, the duke of Welling¬ 
ton, and the premier, Lord Liverpool, himself—whose 'I'oryism 
was of the type crystallized under the influence of the Revolution, 
adamant against change. Such progressive measures as it had 
passeil had been passed in the teeth of its own nominal sup¬ 
porters, even of its own members. In 1826 Lord Palmerston, 
himself a member of the government, wrote : “ On the Catholic 
question, on the principles of commerce, on the corn laws, on 
the settlement of the currency, on the laws relating to trade in 
money, on colonial slavery, on the game laws . . . ; on all these 
questions, and everything like them, the government will find 
support from the Whigs and resistance from their self-denom¬ 
inated friends.” It was, in fact, only the personal influence 
of Liverpool that held the ministry together, and when, on the 
17th of February 1827, he was seized with an apoplectic fit, a 
crisis was inevitable. 

The crisis, indeed, arose before the nominal expiration of the 
Liverpool administration. Two questions were, in the view of 
CMtioUc supporters, of supreme importance— 

Brnmadpu- Catholic emancipation and the reform of the Corn Laws. 
iioa aai The first.of these had assumed a now urgency since the 
formation in 1823 of the Catholic Association, which 
under the brilliant leadership of Daniel O’Connell 
established in Ireland a national organization that threatened 
the very basis of the government. In March 1826 Sir Francis 
Burdett had brought in a Catholic Relief Bill, which, passed 
in the Commons, was thrown out by the Lords. A year later 
Burdett’s motion that .the affairs of Ireland required immediate 
attention, though supported by Canning, was rejected in the 


I Commons. A bill modifying the Com Laws, introduced by 
Canning and Huskisson, passed the House of (ximmons on the 
i2th of April 1827, but was rejected by the Lords. 

Meanwhile (April 10) Canning had become prime minister, 
his appomtment being followed by the resignation of all the m(»t 
conspicuous members of the Liverpool administration : 
Wellmgton, Eldon, Melville, Bathurst, Westmorland 
and Peel, the latter of whom resigned on account 
of his opposition to Catholic emanci{»tion. The new govern¬ 
ment had perforce to rely on the Whigs, who took their seats 
on the government side of the House, Lord Lansdowne being 
included in the cabinet. Before this coalition’could be com¬ 
pleted, however. Canning died (August 8). The short-lived 
Goderich administration followed ; and in January 1828 the king, 
weary of the effort to arrange a coalition, summoned 
the duke of Wellington to office as head of a purely 
Tory cabinet. Yet the logic of facts was too strong almhtty. 
even for the stubborn spirit of the Iron Duke. In 
May 1828, on the initiative of Lord John Russell, the Test and 
Corporation Acts were repealed; in the same session a Com 
Bill, differing but little from those that Wellington had hitherto 
opposed, was passed; and finally, after a strenuous agitation 
which culminated in the election of O’Connell for Clare, and in 
spite of the obstinate resistance of King George IV., 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill was passed (April 10, g^umeipm- 
1829) by a large majority. On the 26th of June 1830 (loa 
the king died, exactly a month before the outbreak 
of the revolution in Paris that hurled Charles X. from 
the throne and led to the establishment of tlie Liberal 
Monarchy under Louis Philippe ; a revolution that was to exert a 
strong influence on the movement for reform in England. 

King William IV. ascended the throne at a critical moment 
in the history of the English constitution. Everywhere misery 
and discontent were apparent, manifesting themselves 
in riots against machinery, in rick-burning on a large 
scale, and in the formation of trades unions which 
tended to develop into organized armies of sedition. All the 
elements of violent revolution were present. Nor was there 
iinything in the character of the new king greatly calculated 
to restore the damaged prestige of the crown; for, if he lacked 
the evil qualities that had caused George IV. to be loathed as 
well as despised, he lacked also the sense of personal dignity 
that had been the saving grace of George, while he shared the 
conservative and Protestant prejudices of his predecessors. 
Reform was now inevitable. The Wellington ministry, hated 
by the Liberals, denounced even by the Tories as traitorous for 
the few concessions made, resigned on‘the i6th of November; 
and the Whigs at last came into office under Lord 
Grey, the ministry also including a few of the more miiUttry 
Liberal Tories. Lord Durham, perhaps the most®”*'" 
influential leader #f the reform movement, became^®'* 
privy seal, Althorp chancellor of tlie exchequer, Palmerston 
foreign secretary, Melbourne home secretary, Goderich colonial 
secretary. Lord John Russell, as paymaster - general, and 
Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby), as secretary for Ireland, held 
office outside the cabinet. With the actual House of Commons, 
however, the government was powerless to effect its purpose. 
Though it succeeded in carrying the second reading 
of the Reform Bill (March 21, 1831), it was defeated 
in committee, and appealed to the country. The biu, 
result was a great governmental majority, and the 
bill passed the Commons in Septemter. Its rejection by the 
Lords on the 8th of October was the signal for dangerous rioting; 
and in spite of the opposition of tlie king, the bill was once more 
passed by the Commons (December 12). A violent agitation 
marked the recess. On the J4th of April 1832 the bill was read 
a second time in the Lords, but on the 7th of May was again 
rejected, whereupon the government resigned. The attempt 
of Wellington, at the king's instance, to form a ministry failed; 
of all the Tory' obstructionists he alone had the courage to face 
the popular rage. On the isth Lord Grey was in office again; 
the demand was made for a sufficient creation of peers to swamp 
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the Honse of Lords; the king, now thoroughly alarmed, used 
his influence to persuade the peers to yield, and on the 4th of 
June the great Reform Bill became law. Thus was England 
spared the crisis of a bloody revolution, and proof given to the 
world that her ancient constitution was sufficiently elastic to 
eraand with the needs of the times. 

The effect of the Reform Bill, which abolished fifty-six 
“ rotten ” boroughs, and by reducing the representation of others 
set free 143 seats, which were in part conferred on the new in¬ 
dustrial centres, was to transfer a large share of political power 
from the landed aristocracy to the middle classes. Yet the 
opposition of the Tories had not been wholly inspired by the 
desire to maintain the political predominance of a class. Canning, 
who had the best reason for knowing, defended the unreformed 
system on the ground that its very anomalies opened a variety 
of paths by which talent could make its way into parliament, 
and thus produced an assembly far more widely representative 
than could be expected from a more uniform and logical sy.stem. 
This argument, which the effect of progressive extensioas of the 
franchise on the intellectual level of parliament has certainly 
not tended to weaken, was however far outweighed—as Canning 
himself would have come to see—by tlie advantage of reconciling 
with the old constitution the new forces which were destined 
during the century to transform the social organization of the 
coim^. Nor, in spite of the drastic character of the Reform 
Bill, did it in effect constitute a revolution. The 143 seats set 
free were divided equally l)etween the towns and the counties ; 
and in the counties the landowning aristocracy was still supreme. 
In the towns the new £10 household franchise secured a demo¬ 
cratic constituency ; in the counties the inclusion of tenants at 
will (of £50 annual rent), as well as of copyholders and lease¬ 
holders, only tended to increase the influence of the landlords. 
There was as yet no secret ballot to set the voter free. 

The result was apparent in the course of the next few years. 
The first reformed parliament, which met on the 29th of January 
1833, consisted in the main of Whigs, with a sprinkling of Radicals 
and a compact body of Liberal Tories under Sir Robert Peel. 
Its great work was the act emancipating the slaves in the British 
colonies (August 30). Other burning questions were the con¬ 
dition of Ireland, the scandal of the established church there, 
the misery of the poor iii England. In all these matters the 
House showed little enough of the revolutionary temper; so 
little, indeed, that in March Lord Durham resigned. To the 
Whig leaders the church was all but as sacrosanct as to the 
Tories, the very foundation of the constitution, not to be touched 
save at imminent risk to the state ; the most they would ad¬ 
venture was to remedy a few of the more glaring abuses of an 
establishment imposed on an unwilling population. As for 
O’Connell’s agitation for the repeal of the Union, that met with 
but scant sympathy in parliament; on the 27th of May 1834 
his repeal motion was rejected by a large majority. 

In July the Grey ministry resigned, and on the 16th Lord 
Melbourne became prime minister. His short tenure of office 
is memorable for the passing of the bill for the reform 
^ 2 * 0 ^ of the Poor Law (August). The reckless system of 
outdoor relief, which had pauperized whole neighbour¬ 
hoods, was abolished, and the system of unions and workhouses 
established (see Poor Law). An attempt to divert some of the 
revenues of the Irish Churdi led in the autumn to serious differ¬ 
ences of opinion in the cabinet; the king, as tenacious a.s his 
father of the exact obligations of his coronation oath, dismissed 
the ministry, and calM the Tories to office under Sir Robert 
Peel and the duke of Wellington. Thus, within three years of the 
passing of the. Reform Bill, the party which had most strenuously 
opposed it was again in office. Scarcely less striking testimony 
to the constitutional temper of the English was given by the new 
attitude of the party under the new conditbns. In the “ Tam- 
worth manifesto” of January 1835 Peel proclaimed 
»Cmtr- the principles which were henceforth to guide the 
party, no longer fTory, but “Conservative.” The 
****** Reform Bfll mid its consequences were frankly accepted; 
further reforms were promised, especially in the matter of the 


municipal corpiorations and of the disabilities of the dissenters. 
The new parliament, however, which met on the 19th of February, 
was not favourable to the ministry, which fell on the 8th of April. 
Jxsrd Melbourne once more came into office, and the Municipal 
Corporations Act of the y^th of September was lie work of a 
Liberal government. This was the last measure of first-rate 
importance passed before the death of King William, which 
occurred on the 20th of June 1837. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance, not only for 
England but for the world at large, of the epoch which cul¬ 
minated in tlie passing of the Reform Bill of 1832. All Europe, 
whether Liberal or reactionary, was watching the constitutimial 
struggle with strained attention; the principles of monarchy 
and of constitutional liberty were alike at stake. To foreign 
observers it seemed impossible that the British monarchy could 
survive. Baron Brunnow, the Russian ambassador in l^ndon, 
sent home to the emperor Nicholas 1 . the most pessimistic reports. 
According to Brunnow, King William, by using his influence to 
secure the passage of the Rrforra Bill, li^ “ cast his crown into 
the gutter ” ; the throne mi^ endure for hk lifetime, but the 
next heir was a young and inexperienced girl, and, even were the 
princess Victoria ever to mount the tlirone—which was unlikely 
—she would be speedily swept off it again by the rising tide 
of republicanism. The course of the next reign was destined 
speedily to convince even Nicholas I. of the baselessne.ss of 
these fears, and to present to all Europe the exemplar of a 
progressive state, in which the principles of traditional 
authority and democratic liberty combined for the common 
good. (W. A. P.) 

XIL The Reicn of Victoria (1837-1901) 

The dcatli of William IV., on the 20th of June 1837, placed 
on the throne of England a young princess, who was destined 
to reign for a longer period tlian any of her pre¬ 
decessors. The new queen, the only daughter of the 
duke of Kent, the fourth son of George 111 ., had just «cc»»#ob. 
attained her majority. Educated in comparative 
seclusion, her character and her person were unfamiliar to her 
future subjects, who were a little weary of the extravagances 
and eccentricities of her immediate predecessors. Her accession 
gave them a new interest in the house of Hanover. And their 
loyalty, which would in any case have been excited by the 
accession of a young and inexperienced girl to the tlirone of the 
greatest empire in the world, was stimulated by her conduct 
and appearance. She displayed from the first u dignity and 
good sense which won the affection of the multitude who merely 
saw lier in public, and the confidence of the advisers who were 
admitted into her presence. 

The ministry experienced immediate benefit from the change. 
The Whigs, who hud governed England since 1830, under Lord 
Grey and Lord Melbourne, were suffering from the reaction 
which is the inevitable consequence of revolution. The country 
which, in half-a-dozen years, had seen a radical reform of parlia¬ 
ment, a no less radical reform of municipal corporations, the 
abolition of slavery, and the reconstruction of the poor laws, 
was longing for a period of political repose. The adliance, or 
understanding, between the Whigs and the Irish was increasing 
the distrust of the English people in tlie ministry, and Lord 
Melbourne’s government, in the first half of 1837, seemed 
doomed to perish. The accession of the queen gave it a new 
lease of power. The election, indeed, which foUowed her ac¬ 
cession did not materially alter the composition of the House 
of Commons. But the popularity of the queen was extended 
to her government. Taper’s suggestion in Coningshy that the 
Conservatives should go to the country with the cry, “ Our 
young queen and our old institutions,” expressed, in an epigram, 
a prevalent idea. But the institution which derived most 
immediate benefit from the new sovereign was the old Whig 
ministry. 

The difficulties of the ministry, nevertheless, were great. 
In the preceding years it had carried most of the reforms 
which were demanded in Great Britain; but it had failed to 
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obuin the assent d the House of Lords to its Irish measures. 
It had desired (i) to foUow up the reform of Enghsh cor* 
tort m»t- by a corresponding reform of Ir^ muni- 

tnmnn’B cipalities; (s) to convert the tithes, payable to the 
#i«- Insh Church, into a rent charge, and to appropriate 
its surplus revenues to other purposes j (3) to deal 
with the chronic distress of the Irish people by extending to 
Ireland the principles of the English poor law. In the year wteh 
succeeded Ae accession of the queen it accomplished two of 
these objects. It passed an Insh ptoor law and a measure 
commutuig tithes in Ireland into a rent charge. The first of 
these measures was carried in opposition to the ■vuews of the Irish, 
who thought that it imposed an intolerable burden on Irish 
property. The second was only carried on the government con¬ 
senting to drop the appropriation clause, on which Lord Mel¬ 
bourne’s administration had virtually been founded. 

It was not, however, in domestic politics alone that the 
ministry was hampered. In the months which immediately 
followed the queen’s accession news reached England of dis¬ 
turbances, or even insurrection in Canada. The rising was easily 
put down; but the condition of the colony was so grave that 
the ministty decided to suspend the constitution of lower Canada 
for three years, and to send out Lord Durham with almost dicta¬ 
torial powers. Lord Durham’s conduct was, unfortunately, 
marked by indiscretions which led to his resignation ; but before 
leaving the colony he drew up a report on its condition and on its 
future, which practically became a text-book for his successors, 
and has influenced the government of British colonies ever since. 
Nor was Canada the only great colony which was seething with 
discontent. Jn Jamaica the planters, who had sullenly accepted 
the abolition of slavery, were irritated by the passage of an act 
of parliament intended to remedy some grave alruses m the 
management of the prisons of the island. The colonial House 
of Assembly denounced this act us a violation of its rights, and 
determined to desist from its legislative functions. The governor 
dissolved the assembly, but the new house, elected in its place, 
reaffirmed the decision of its predecessor; and the British 
ministry, in face of the crisis, asked parliament in 1839 for 
authority to suspend the constitution of the island for five years. 
The bill introduced for this purpose placed the Whig ministry 
in a position of some embarrassment. The advocates of popular 
government, they were inviting parliament, for a second time, to 
suspend representative institutions in an important colony. 
Supported by only small and dwindling majorities, they saw 
that it was hopeless to carry the measure, and they decided on 
placing their resignations in the queen’s hands. The queen 
natur^ly sent for Sir Robert Peel, who undertook to form 
a government. In the course of the negotiations, however, he 
stilted that it would be necessary to make certain changes in the 
household, which contained some great ladies closely connected 
with the leaders of the Whig party. The queen 
shrank from separating herself from ladies who had 
gtmtioB. surrounded her since she came to the throne, and 
Sir Robert thereupon declined the task of forming a 
ministry. Technically he was justified in adopting this course, 
but people generally felt that iere was some hardship in com¬ 
pelling a young queen to separate herself from her companions 
and friends, and they consequently approved the decision of 
Lord Melbourne to suppiort the queen in her refusal, and to 
resume office. The Whigs returned to place, but they could not 
be said to return to power. They did not even venture to renew 
the original Jamaica Bill. They substituted for it a modified 
propose which they were unable to carry. They were obviously 
indebted for office to the favour of the queen, and not to the 
support of paiffiament. 

Yet the session of 1839 was not without important results. 
After a long struggle, in which ministers narrowly escaped defeat 

^_ in the Gimmons, and m the course of which they 

suffered severe rebuffs in the Lords, they succeeded 
in laying the foundation of the English system of 
national education. lii the same session they were forced against 
their will to adopt a reform, which had been recommended by 
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I Rowland Hill, and to confer on the nation fhe benefit of a 
uniform penny postage. No member of Ae cabmet foresaw the 
consequences of this reform. The postmaster-general. Lord 
Lichfield, in opposing it, declared that, if the revenue erf his 
office was to be maintained, the correspondence of the country, 
on which postage was paid, must be increased from 4*,ooo,ooo 
to 480,000,000 letters a year, and he contended that Ihw were 
neither people to write, nor machinery to deal with, so pro¬ 
digious a mass of letters. He would have been astonished to 
hear tiiat, before the end of the century, his office had to deal 
with more thM 3,000,000,000 postal packets a year, and that the 
net profit which it paid into the exchequer was to be more thsm 
double what it received in 1839. 

In 1840 the ministry was not much more successful than it 
had proved in 1839. After years of conflict It succeeded indeed 
in placing on the statute book a measure dealing with 
Irish municipalities. But its success was purchased 
by concessions to the Lords, which deprived the 
measure of much of its original merit. The closing years of the 
Whig administration were largely occupied with the financial 
difficulties of the country. The first three years of the queen’s 
reign were memorable for a constantly deficient revenue. The 
deficit amounted to £1,400,000 in 1837, to £400,000 in 1838, 
and to £1,457,000 in 1839. Baring, the chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer, endeavoured to terminate this deficiency by a general 
increase of taxation, but this device proved a disastrous failure. 
The deficit rose to £1,842,000 in 1840. It was obvious that the 
old expedient of increasing taxation had failed, and that some 
new method had to be substituted for it. This new method 
Baring tried to discover in altering the differentud duties on 
timber and sugar, and substituting a fixed duty of 8s. pier quarter 
for the sliding duties hitherto payable oh wheat. By these 
alterations he expected to secure a large increase of revenue, 
and at the same time to maintain a sufficient degree of protection 
for colonial produce. The Conservatives, who believed in pro¬ 
tection, at once attacked the propiosed alteration of the sugar 
duties. They were reinforced by many Liberals, who cared very 
little for protection, but a great deal about the abolition of 
slavery, and consequently objected to reducing the duties on 
foreign or slave-grown sugar. This combination of interests 
proved too strong for Baring and his proposal was rejected. As 
ministers, however, did not resign on their defeat. Sir Robert Fed 
followed up his victory by moving a vote of want of confi^ncii, 
and this motion was carried in an exceptionally full house by 
312 votes to 311. 

Before abandoning the struggle, the JVhigs decided on appeal¬ 
ing from the House of Commons to the country. The generd 
election which ensued largely increased tlie strength 
of the Conservative party. On the meeting of the 
new piarliamcnt in August 1841, votes of want of mioMiy. 
confidence in the government were propiosed and 
carried in both houses; the Whigs were compelled to resign 
office, and the queen again charged Sir Robert Peel with the task 
of forming a government. If the queen had remained unmarried, 
it is possible that the friction which had arisen in 1839 might 
have recurred in 1841. In February 1840, however. Her Majesty 
had married her cousin. Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Grtha. 
She was, therefore, no longer depiendent on the Whig ladies, to 
whose presence in her court she had attached so much impxirtance 
in 1839. By the management of the prince—who later in the reign 
was known as the pirince consort—the great ladies of the house¬ 
hold voluntarily tendered their resignations ; and every obstacle 
to the fonnation of the new government was in this way removed. 

”11108 the Whigs retired from the offices which, except for a 
brief interval in 1834-1835, they had held for eleven years. 
During the earlier years of their administration they had suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying many memorable reforms : during the later 
years their weakness in the House of Commons had prevented 
their passing any considerable measures. But, if they had failed 
in this respect, Lord Melbourne had rendered conspicuous service 
to the queen. Enjoying her full confidence, consulted by her on 
every occasion, he had always used his influence for the public 
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good; and perhaps those who look back now with so much satis¬ 
faction at the queen’s conduct during a reign of unexampled 
length, imperfectly appreciate the debt which in this respect is 
ow^ to her first prime minister. The closing years of the Whig 
government were marked by external complications. A contro¬ 
versy on the boundary of Canada and the United States was 
provoking increasing bitterness on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The intervention of Lord Palmerston in Syria, which resulted 
in a great military success at Acre, was embittering the relations 
between France and England, while the unfortunate expedition 
to Afghanistan, which the Whigs had approved, was already 
producing embarrassment, and was about to result in disaster. 
Serious, however, as were the complications which surrounded 
British policy in Europe, in the East, and in America, the country, 
in August 1841, paid more attention to what a great writer called 
the “ condition of England ” question. There had never been 
a period in British history when distress and crime had been so 
general. There had liardly ever been a period when food had been 
so dear, when wages had been so low, when poverty had been so 
widespread, and the condition of the lower orders so depraved 
and so hopeless, as in the early years of the queen’s reign. The 
condition of the people had prompted the formation of two great 
associations. The Chartists derived their name from the charter 
which set out their demands. The rejection of a monster petition 
which they presented to parliament in 1839 led to a formidable 
riot in Birmingham, and to a projected march from South Wales 
on London, in which twenty persons were shot dead at Newport. 
Another organization, in one sense even more formidable than 
the Qiartist, was agitating at the same time for the repeal of 
the com laws, and was known as the Anti-Corn Law League. 
It had already secured the services of two men, Cobden and 
Bright, who, one by clear reasoning, the other by fervid eloquence, 
were destined to make a profound impression on all classes of the 
people. 

The new government had, therefore, to deal with a position 
of almost unexampled difficulty. The people were apparently 
sinking into deeper poverty and misery year after year. 
As an outward and visible sign of the inward distress, 
the state was no longer able to pay its way. It was 
estimated that the deficit, which had amounted to £1,842,000 
in 1840, would reach £2,334,000 in 1841. It is the signal merit 
of Sir Robert Peel that he terminated this era of private distress 
and public deficits. He accomplished this tok partly by 
economical administration—for no minister ever valued economy 
more—and partly by a reform of the financial system, effected 
in three great budgets. In the budget of 1842 Sir Robert Peel 
terminated tiie deficit by reviving the income tax. The proceeds 
of the tax, which was fixed at 7d. in the £, and was granted in 
the first instance for three years, were more than sufficient to 
secure this object. Sir Robert used the surplus to reform the 
whole customs tariff. The duties on raw materials, he proposed, 
should never exceed 5 %, the duties on partly manufactured 
articles 12 %, and the duties on manufactured articles 20 % of 
their value. At the same lime he reduced the duties on stage 
coaches, on foreign and colonial coffee, on foreign and colonial 
timber, and repealed the export duties on British manufactures. 
The success of this budget in stimulating consumption and in 
promoting trade induced Sir Robert Peel to follow it up in 1845 
with an even more remarkable proposal. Instead of allowing the 
income tax to expire, he induced parliament to continue it for 
a further period, and with the resources which were thus placed 
at his disposal he purged the tariff of various small duties which 
produced little revenue, and had been imposed for purposes of 
protection. He swept away all the duties on British exports; 
he repealed the duties on glass, on cotton wool, and still further 
reduced the duties on foreign and colonial sugar. This budget 
was a much greater step towards free trade than the budget of 
1842. The chief object in his third budget in 1846—the reduc¬ 
tion of the duty on corn to is. a quarter—was necessitated by 
causes which will be immediftely referred to. But it will be 
convenient at once to refer to its other features. Sir Robert 
Peel told the house that, in his previous budgets, he had given 


the manufacturers of the country free access to the raw materials 
which the;y used. He was entitled in return to call upon them 
to relinquish the protection which they enjoyed. He decided, 
therefore, to reduce the protective duties on cotton, woollen, silk, 
metal and other goods, a; well as on raw materials still liable to 
heavy taxation, such as timber and tallow. As the policy of 
1842 and 1845 had proved unquestionably successful in stimu- 
latmg trade, he proposed to extend it to agriculture. He 
reduced the duties on the raw materials which the farmers used, 
such as seed and maize, and in return he called on them to give 
up tlie duties on cattle and meat, to reduce largely the duties 
on butter, cheese and hops, and to diminish the duty on com by 
gradual stages to is. a quarter. In making these changes Sir 
Robert Peel avowed that it was his object to make the country 
a cheap one to live in. There is no doubt that they were followed 
by a remarkable development of British trade. In the twenty- 
seven years from 1815 to 1842 the export trade of Great Britain 
diminished from £49,600,000 to £47,280,000; while in the 
twenty-.seven years which succeeded 1842 it increased from 
£47,280,000 to nearly £190,000,000. These figures are a simple 
and enduring monument to the minister’s memory. It is fair 
to add that the whole increase was not due to free trade. It was 
partly attributable to the remarkable development of com¬ 
munications which marked this period. 

Two other financial measures of great importance were 
accomplished in Sir Robert. Peel’s ministry. In 1844 some 
£250,000,000 of the national debt still bore an interest of 3! %. 
The improvement in the credit of the country enabled the 
government to reduce the interest on the stock to 3i % for the 
succeeding ten years, and to 3 % afterwards. This conversion, 
which effected an immediate saving of £625,000, and an ultimate 
saving of £1,250,000 a year, was by far the most important 
measure which had hitherto been applied to the debt; and no 
operation on the same scale was attempted for more than forty 
years. In the same year the necessity of renewing the charter 
of the Bank of England afforded Sir Robert Peel an opportunity 
of reforming the currency. He separated the Issue department 
from the banking department of the bank, and decided that in 
future it should only be at liberty to issue notes against (i) the 
debt of £14,000,000 due to it from the government, and (2) any 
bullion actually in its coffers. Few measures of the past century 
have been the subject of more controversy than this famous act, 
and at one time its repeated suspension in periods of financial 
crises seemed to suggest the necessity of its amendment. But 
opinion on the whole has vindicated its wisdom, and it has 
survived all the attacks which have been made upon it. 

The administration of Sir Robert Peel is also remarkable for 
its Irish policy. The Irish, under O’Connell, had constantly 
supported the Whig ministry of Lord Melbourne. 

But their alliance, or understanding, with the Whigs 
had not procured them all the results which they had expected 
from it. The two great Whig measures, dealing with the church 
and the municipalities, had only been passed after years of 
controversy, and in a shape which deprived them of many 
exfiected advantages. Hence arose a notion in Ireland that 
nothing was to be expected from a British parliament, and hence 
began a movement for the repeal of the union which had been 
accomplished in 1801. This agitation, which smouldered during 
the reign of the Whig minis^, was rapidly revived when Sir 
Robert Peel entered upon office. The Irish contributed large 
sums, which were known as repeal rent, to the cause, and they 
held monster meetings in various parts of Ireland to stimulate 
the demand for repeal. Tlie ministry met this campaign by 
coercive legislation regulating the use of arms, by quartering 
large bodies of troops in Ireland, and by prohibiting a great 
meeting at aontarf, the scene of Brian Boru’s victory, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Dublin. They further decided 
in 1843 to place O’Connell and some of the leading agitators on 
their trial for conspiracy and sedition. O’Connell was tried 
liefore a jury chosen from a defective panel, was convicted on 
an indictment which contained many counts, and the court 
passed sentence without distinguishing between these counts. 
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These irregularities induced the House of Lords to reve^ &e 
judgment, and its reversal did much to prevent mischief. 
O'Connell’s illness, which resulted in his death in 1847, tended 
also to establish peace. Sir Robert Peel wisely endeavoured to 
stifle agitation by making considerate concessions to Irish 
sentiment. He increased the grant which was made to the 
Roman Catholic College at Maynooth; he established three 
colleges in the north, south and west of Ireland for the unde¬ 
nominational education of the middle classes; he appointed 
a commission—the Devon commission, as it was called, from the 
name of the nobleman who presided over it—to investigate the 
conditions on which Irish land was held ; and, after the report 
of the commission, he introduced, though he failed to carry, a 
measure for remedying some of the grievances of the Irish 
tenants. These wise concessions might possibly have had 
some effect in pacifying Ireland, if, in the autumn of 
*■ 1845, they had not been forgotten in the presence of 
a disaster which suddenly fell on that unhappy country. The 
potato, which was the sole food of at least half the people of an 
overcrowded island, failed, and a famine of unprecedented 
proportions was obviously imminent. Sir Robert Peel, whose 
original views on .protection had been rapidly yielding to the 
arguments afforded by the success of his own budgets, concluded 
that it was impossible to provide for the necessities of Ireland 
without suspending the com laws; and that, if they were once 
suspended, it would be equally impossible to restore them. He 
failed, however, to convince two prominent members of his 
cabinet—Lord .Stanley and the duke of Buccleuch—that pro¬ 
tection must be finally abandoned, and coasidering it hopeless 
to persevere with a disunited cabinet he resigned office. On 
Sir Robert’s resignation the queen sent for Lord John Russell, 
who had led the Liberal party in the House of Commons with 
conspicuous ability for more than ten years, and charged him 
with the task of forming a new ministry. Differences, which 
it proved impossible to remove, lietween two prominent Whigs— 
Lord Palmerston and Lord (Irey—made the task impracticable, 
and after an interval Sir Robert Peel consented to resume power. 
Sir Robert Peel was probably aware that his fall had been only 
postponed. In the four years and a half during which his 
ministry had lasted he had done much to estrange his party. 
They said, with some truth, that, whether his measures were 
right or wrong, they were opposed to the principles which he 
had been placed in power to support. The general election 
of 1841 had been mainly fought on the rival policies of 
protection and free trade. The country had decided for 
protection, and Sir R. Peel had done more than all his pre¬ 
decessors to give it free trade. The Conservative party, more¬ 
over, was closely allied with the church, and Sir Robert had 
offended the church by giving an increased endowment to 
Maynooth, and by establishing undenominational colleges— 
“ godless colleges ” as they were called—in Ireland. The 
Conservatives were, therefore, sullenly discontented with the 
conduct of their leader. They were lashed into positive fury 
by the proposal which he was now making to abolish tire corn 
laws. Lord George Bentinck, who, in his youth, had been 
private secretary to Canning, but who in his maturer years had 
devoted more time to the turf than to politics, placed himself 
at their liead. He was assisted by a remarkable man—Benjamin 
Disraeli—who joined great abilities to great ambition, and who, 
embittered by .Sir Robert Peel’s neglect to appoint him to office, 
had already displayed his animosity to the minister. The policy 
on which Sir Robert Peel resolved facilitated attack. For Bie 
minister thought it necessary, while providing against famine 
by repealing the com laws, to ensure the preservation of order 
by a new coercion bill. The financial bill and the coercion bill 
were both pres.sed forward, and each gave opportunities for 
discussion and, what was then new in parliament, for obstruction. 
At last, on the very night on which the fiscal proposals of the 
ministers were accepted by the Lords, the coercion bill was 
defeated in the Commons by a combination of Whigs, radicals 
and protectionists ; and- Sir R. Peel, worn out with a protracted 
struggle, placed his resignation in the queen’s hands. 
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Thus fell the great minister, who perhaps had conferred more 
benefits on his country than any of his predecessors. The 
external policy of his ministry had been almost as 
remarkable as its domestic programme. When he 
accepted office the country was on the eve of a great poUey-' 
disaster m India; it was engaged in a serious dispute 
with the United States ; and its relations with Freuice were so 
strained that the two great countries of western Europe seemed 
unlikely to be able to settle their differences wiAout war. In 
the earlier years of his administration the disaster in Afghanistan 
was repaired in a successful campaign ; and Lord Ellenborough, 
who was sent over to replace Lord Auckland as gqvemor-gencrd, 
increased the dominion and responsibilities of the East India 
Company by the unscrupulous but brilliant policy which led 
to the conquest of Sind. The disputes with the Unit^ States 
were satisfactorily composed ; and not only were the differences 
with France terminated, but a perfect understanding was formed 
between tlie two countries, under which Guizot, the prime 
minister of France, and Lord Aberdeen, the foreign minister of 
England, agreed to compromise all minor questions for the sake 
of securing the paramount object of peace. The good under¬ 
standing was so complete that a disagreeable incident in the 
Sandwich Islands, in which the injudicious conduct of a French 
agent very nearly precipitated hostilities, was amicably settled ; 
and the ministry had the satisfaction of knowing that, if their 
policy had produced prosperity at home, it had ^so maintained 
peace abroad. 

On Sir R. Peel’s resignation the queen again sent for Lord 
John Russell. The difficulties which had prevented his forming 
a ministry in the previous year were satisfactorily arranged, 
and Lord Palmerston accepted the seals of the foreign office, 
while Lord Grey was sent to the colonial office. The history of 
the succeeding years was destined, however, to prove that Lord 
Grey had had solid reasons for objecting to Lord Palmerston’s 
return to his old post; for, whatever judgment may ultimately 
be formed on Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy, there can be 
little doubt that it did not tend to the maintenance of peace. 
The first occasion on which danger was threatened arose im¬ 
mediately after the installation of the new ministry on the 
question of the Spanish marriages. The queen of 
Spain, Isabella, was a young girl still in her teens; the Spaaltb 
heir to the throne was her younger sister, the infanta “*•- 
Fernanda. Diplomacy had long been occupied with 
the marriages of these children; and Ixird Aberdeen had 
virtually accepted the principle, which the French government 
had laid down, that a husband for the queen should he found 
among the descendants of Philip V.,and that her sister's marriage 
to the due de Montpensier—a son of Louis Philippe—should 
not be celebrated till the queen was married and had issue. 
While agreeing to this compromise. Lord Aberdeen declared 
that he regarded the Spanish marriages as a Spanish, and not as 
a European question, and that, if it proved impossible to find a 
suitable consort for the queen among the descendants of Philip 
V., Spain must be free to choose a prince for her throne elsewhere. 
The available descendants of Philip V. were the two sons of Don 
Francis, the younger brother of Don Carlos, and of these the 
French government was in favour of the elder, while the British 
government preferred the younger brother. Lord Palmerston 
.strongly objected to the prince whom the French government 
supported; and, almost immediately after acceding to office, 
he wrote a despatch in which he enumerated the vm-ious candi¬ 
dates for the queen of Spain’s hand, including Prince Leopold 
of .Saxe-Coburg, a near relation of the prince consort, among the 
number. Louis Philippe regarded this despatch as a departure 
from the principle on which he had agreed with Lord Aberdeen, 
and at once hurried on the simultaneous marriages of the queen 
with the French candidate, and of her sister with the due de 
Montpensier. His action broke up the entente cordiak which 
had been established between Guizot and Lord Aberdeen. 

The second occasion on which Lord Palmerston’s vigorous 
diplomacy excited alarm arose out of the revolution which broke 
out almost universally in Europe in 1848. A rising in Hungary 
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was suppre^ed by Austria with Russian assistance, and after 
its suppression many leading Hungarians took refuge in Tuikish 
territory. Austria and Russia addressed demands to the 
Porte for their surrender. Lord Palmerston determined to sup¬ 
port the Porte in its refusal to give up these exile^ and actuaU^ 
sent the British fleet to the Dardanelles with this object. His 
success raised the credit of Great Britain and his own reputation. 
The presence of the British fleet, however, at the Dardanelles 
suggested to him tlie possibility of settling another long-standing 
controversy. For years British subjects settled in Greece had 
raised complaints against the Greek government. In particular 
Don Pacifico, a Jew, but a native of Gibraltar, com- 
Pm^tieo. P'^***®d that, at a riot, in which his house had been 
attacked, he had lost jewels, furniture and papers 
which he alleged to be worth more than £30,000. As Lord 
Palmerston was unable by correspondence to induce the Greek 
government to settle Vlaims of thi.s character, he determined to 
enforce them ; and by his orders a large number of Greek vessels 
were seized and detained by the British fleet. The French 
government tendered its good offices to compose the dispute, 
and an arrangement was actually arrived at between Lord 
Palmerston and the French minister in I^ondon. Unfortunately, 
before its terms reached Greece, the British minister at Athens 
had ordered the resumption of hostilities, and had compelled 
the Greek government to submit to more humiliating conditions. 
News of this settlement excited the strongest feelings both in 
Paris and London. In Paris, Prince Louis Napoleon, who had 
acceded to the presidency of the French republic, decided on 
recalling his representative from the British court. In London 
the Lonls pas.sed a vote of censure on Lord Palmerston’s pro¬ 
ceedings ; and the Commons only sustained the minister by 
adopting a resolution approving in general terms the principles 
on which the foreign policy of iJie country had been conducted. 

In pursuing the vigorous policy which characterized his 
tenure of the foreign office. Lord Palmerston frequently omitted 
to consult his colleagues in the cabinet, the prime 
queen. In the course of 1849 Her 
mfnwtf. Majesty formally complained to Lord John Russell 
that important despatches were sent off without her 
knowledge; and an arrangement was made under which Lord 
Palmerston undertook to submit every despatch to the queen 
through the prime minister. In 1850, after the Don Pacifico 
debate, the queen repeated these commands in a much stronger 
memorandum. But Lord Palmerston, though all confidence 
between himself and the court was desitroyed, continued in office. 
In the autumn of 1851 the queen was much annoyed at hearing 
that he had received a deputation at the foreign office, which 
had waited on him to express sympathy with the Hungarian 
refugees, and to denounce the conduct of “ the despots and 
t5Tants " of Russia and Austria, and that he had, in ffis reply, 
expressed his gratification at the demonstration. If the queen 
had had her way. Lord Palmerston would have been removed 
from the foreign office after this incident. A few days later the 
coup d’itat in Paris led to another dispute. The cabinet decided 
to do nothing that could wear the appearance of interference 
in the internal affairs of France ; but Lord Palmerston, in con¬ 
versation with the PVench minister in London, took upon himself 
to approve the bold and decisive step taken by the president. 
The ministry naturally refused to tolerate this conduct, and 
Lord Palmerston was summarily removed from his office. 

The removal of Lord Palmerston led almost directly to the 
fall of the Whig government. Before relating, however, the 
exact occurrences which produced its defeat, it is necessary to 
retrace our steps and describe the policy which it had pursued 
in internal matters during the six years in which it had been in 
power. Throughout that period the Irish famine had been its 
chief anxiety and difficulty. Sir Robert Peel had attempted 
to deal with it (i) by purchasing large quantities of Indian com, 
which he had retailed at low jjrices in Ireland, and (2) by enabling 
the grand juries to employ'the people on public works, which were 
to be paid out of moneys advanced by the state, one-half being 
ultimately repayable by the locality. These measures were not 


entirely successful. It was found, in jwactice, that the sale of 
Indiwi com at low prices by the government checked the efforts 
of private individuals to supply food; and that the 
offer of comparatively easy work to tiie poor at the 
cost of the public, prevented their seeking harder 
private work either in Ireland or in Great Britain. The new 
government, with this experience before it, decided on trusting 
to private enterprise to supply the necessary food, and on throw¬ 
ing the whole cost of the works which the locality might undei^ 
take on local funds. If the famine had been less severe, this 
policy might possibly have succeeded. Universal want, how¬ 
ever, paralysed every one. The people, destitute of other means 
of livelihood, crowded to the relief works. In the beginning of 
1847 nearly 750,000 persons—or nearly one person out of every 
ten in Ireland—^were so employed. With such vast multitudes 
to relieve, it proved impracticable to exact the labour which 
was required as a test of destitution. The roads, which it was 
decided to make, were blocked by the labourers employed upon 
them, and by the stones, which the labourers were supposed 
to crush for their repair. In the presence of this difficulty the 
government decided, early in 1847, gradually to discontinue the 
relief works, and to substitute for them relief committees charged 
with the task of feeding the people. At one time no less than 
3,000,000 persons—more than one-third of the entire population 
of Ireland—^were supported by these committees. At the same 
time it decided on adopting two measures of a more pttrmancnt 
character. The poor law of 1838 had mode no provision for the 
relief of the poor outside the workhouse, and outdoor relief was 
sanctioned by an act of 1847. Irish landlords complained that 
their properties, mined by the famine, and encumbered by the 
extravagances of their predecessors, could not bear the cost of 
this new poor law; and the ministry introduced and carried 
a measure enabling the embarrassed owners of life estates to 
.sell their property and discharge their liabilities. It is the 
constant misfortune of Ireland that the measures intended for 
her relief aggravate her distress. The encumbered estates act, 
though it substituted a solvent for an insolvent proprietary, 
placed the Irish tenants at the mercy of landlords of whom they 
had no previous knowledge, who were frequently absentees, 
who bought the land as a matter of business, and who dealt 
with it on business principles by raising the rent. The new 
poor law, by throwing the maintenance of the poor on the soil, 
encouraged landlords to extricate themselves from tlieir responsi¬ 
bilities 'by evicting their tenants. Evictions were made on a 
scale which elicited from Sir Robert Peel an expression of the 
deepest abhorrence. The unfortunate persons driven from their 
holdings and forced to seek a refuge in the towns, in England, 
or—when they could afford it—in the United States, carried 
with them everywhere the seeds of disease, the constant hand¬ 
maid of famine. 

Famine, mortality and emigration left their mark on Ireland. 
In four years, from 1845 to 1849, its population decreased from 
8,295,000 to 7,256,000, or by more tlwna million persons; and 
the decline which took place at that time went on to the end of 
the century. The population of Ireland in 1901 had decreased 
to 4,457,000 souls. This fact is the more remarkable, because 
Ireland is almost the only portion of the British empire, or 
indeed of the civilized world, where such a circumstance has 
occurred. We must go to countries like the Asiatic provinces 
of Turkey, devastated by Ottoman rule, to find such a dnninution 
in the numbers of the people as was seen in Ireland during the 
last half of the 19th century. It was probably inevitable that 
the distress of Ireland should have been followed by a renewal 
of Irish outrages. A terrible series of agrarian crimes was com¬ 
mitted in the autumn of 1847 ; and the ministry felt compelled, 
in consequence, to strengthen its hands by a new 
measure of coercion, and by suspending the Habeas ^{> 49 . 
Corpus Act in Ireland. The latter measure at once 
brought to a crisis the so-called rebellion of 1848, for his share 
in which Smith O’Brien, an Irish member of parliament, was 
convicted of high treason. The government, however, did not 
venture to carry out the grim sentence which the law still applied 
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to traitors, and introduced an act enaWmg it to commute the 
death pen^ty to transportation. The “ insurrection ” had from 
^e first proved abortive. With Smith O’Brien’s transprartation 
it practically terminated. 

In the meanwhile the difficulties whfch the government was 
experiencing from the Irish famine had been aggravated by a 
grave commercial crisis in England. In the autumn of 1847 
a series of failures in the great commercial centres created a panic 
in the city of London, which forced consols down to 78, and 
induced the government to take upon itself the responsibility 
of suspending the Bank Charter Act. That step, enabling the 
directors of the Bank of England to issue notes uasecured by 
bullion, had the effect of gradually restoring confidence. But a 
grave commercial crisis of this character is often attended with 
other than financial consequences. The stringency of the money 
market increases the distress of the industrial classes by diminish¬ 
ing the demand for work; and, when labour suffers, political 
agitation flourishes. Early in 1848, moreover, revolutions on 
the continent produced a natural craving for changes at home. 
Louis Philippe was driven out of Paris, the emperor of Austria 
was driven out of Vienna, the Austrian soldiery had to withdraw 
from Milan, and even in Berlin the crown had to make terms 
with the people. While thrones wore falling or tottering in 
every country in Europe, it was inevitable that excitement and 
agitation should prevail in Great Britain. The Chartists, reviving 
the machinery which they had endeavoured to employ in 1839, 
decided on preparing a monster petition to parliament, which 
was to be e.scorted to Westminster by a monster procession. 
Their preparations excited general alarm, and on the invitation 
of the government no less than 170,000 special con- 
Chuiitm, ^gre sworn in to protect life and property 

against a rabble. By the judicious arrangements, however, 
which were made by the duke of Wellington, the peace of the 
metrojxjlis was secured. The Chartists were induced to abandon 
the procession which had caused so much alarm, and the monster 
petition was carried in a cab to the House of Commons. There 
it was mercilessly picked to pieces by a select committee. It 
was found that, instead of containing nearly 6,000,000 signatures, 
as its originators had boasted, less than 2,000,000 names_ were 
attached to it. Some of the names, moreover, were obviously 
fictitious, or even absurd. The exposure of these facts turned 
the whole thing into ridicule, and gave parliament an excuse 
for postponing measures of organic reform which might otherwise 
have been brought forward. 

If the ministry thus abstained from pressing forward a large 
scheme of political reform, it succeeded m carrying two measures 
of the highest commercial and social importance. In 
HoaZ't*. supplemented the free trade policy, which 

Sir Robert Peel had developed, by the repeal of the 
Navigation Acts. Briefly stated, these acts, which had been 
originated during the Protectorate of Cromwell, and continued 
after the Restoration, reserved the whole coasting trade of the 
country for British vessels and British seamen, and much of the 
foreign trade for British vessels, commanded and chiefly manned 
by British subjects. The acts, therefore, were in the strictest 
sense protective, but they were also designed to increase the 
strenrth of Great Britain at sea, by maintaining large numbers 
of British seamen. They had been defended by Adam Smith on 
the ground that defence was “ of much more importance than 
opulence,” and by the same reasoning they had been described 
by John Stuart Mill as, “ though economically disadvantageous, 
politically expedient." The acts, however, threw a prave 
burden on British trade and British shipowners. Their provisions 
by restricting competition naturally tended to raise freights, 
and by restruniing employment made it difficult for shipowners 
to man their vessels. Accordingly the government wisely 
determmed on their repeal; and one of the last and greatest 
battles between Free Trade and Protection was fought over the 
question. The second reading of the government bill was carried 
in the House of Lords by a majority of only ten : it would not 
have been carried at all if the government had not secured a 
much larger number of proxies frian tlieir opponents could obtain. 


If the repeal of the Navigation Acts constituted a measure of 
the highest commercial importance, the passage of the Ten 
Hours Bill in 1847 marked l*e firet great advance in 
factory legislation. Something, indeed, had already 
been done to remedy the evUs arising from the em¬ 
ployment of women and very young children in factories and 
mines. In 1833 Lord Ashley, better l^wn as Lord Shaftesbury, 
had carried the first important Factory Act. In 184* he had 
succeeded, with- the help of the striking report of a royal com¬ 
mission, in inducing parliament to prohibit the employment 
women and of boys under ten years of age in mmes. And in 
1843 Sir James Graham, who was home secretary in Sir Robert 
Peel’s administration, had been compelled by the pressure of 
public opinion to introduce a measure providing for the'education 
of children employed in factories, and for limiting the hours of 
work of children and young jiersons. The educational claims 
of this bill were obviously framed in the interests of the Churdh 
of England, and raised a heated controversy which led to the 
abandonment of the measure; and m the following year Sir 
James Graham introduced a new bill dealing with the labour 
question alone. Briefly stated, his proposd was that no child 
under nine years of ago should be employed in a factory, and that 
no young person under eighteen should be employed for more 
than twelve hours a day. This measure gave rise to the famous 
controversy on the ten hours clause, whidi commenced in 1844 
and was protracted till 1847. Lord Asliley and the factory 
reformers contended, on the one hand, that ten hours were long 
enough for any person to work; their opponents maintmMd, 
on the contrary, that the adoption of the clause would injure 
the working-clMses by lowering the rate of wages, and roin the 
manufacturers by exposing them to foreign competition. In 
1847 the reform was at last adopted. It is a remarkable fact 
that it was carried against tlie views of the leading statesmen on 
both sides of the House. It was the triumph of common sense 
over official arguments. 

During the first four years of Lord John Russell’s government, 
his administration had never enjoyed any very large measure 
of popular support, but it had been partly sustamed 
by the advocacy of Sir Robert Peel. The differences 
which estranged Sir Robert from his old supporters 
were far greater than those which separated him from the Whigs, 
and the latter were therefore constantly able to rely on his 
assistance. In the summer of 1850, however, a lamentable 
accident—a fall from his horse—deprived the country of the 
services of its great statesman. His death naturally affected 
the position of parties. The small remndnt of able men, indeed, 
who had been associated with him in his famous administration, 
still maintained an attitude of neutrality. But the bulk of the 
Conservative party rallied under the lead of Lord Stanley 
(afterwards Derby) in the House of Lords, and gradu^ly sub¬ 
mitted to, rather than accepted, the lead of Disraeli in the 
House of Commons. 

In the autumn which succeeded Sir Robert Peel’s death, an 
event which had not been foreseen agitated the country and 
produced a crisis. During the years which had sue- 
ceeded the Reform Bill a great religious movement 
had influenced politics both in England and Scotland. 

In England, a body of eminent men at Oxford—of whom J. H., 
afterwards Cardinal, Newman was the chief, but who nimrb^d 
among their leaders Hurrell Froude, the brother of the historian, 
and Keble, the author of the Christian Fear--endeavoured to 
prove that the doctrines of the Church of England were identic^ 
with those of the primitive Catholic Churdi, and that every 
Catholic doctrine might be held by those who were within its 
pale. This view was explained in a remarkable series of tracts, 
which gave their authors the name of Tractarians. ’The most 
famous of these, and the last of the series, Tract XC., was pub¬ 
lished three years after the queen’s accession to the throne. In 
Scotland, the Presbyterian Church—roamly under the guidance 
of Dr dialmers, one of the most eloquent preachers of the century 
—was simultaneously engaged in a contest with ri»e state on tlm 
subject of ecclesiastical patronage. Both movements had this 
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in common, that they indicated a revival of religious energy, 
and aimed at vindicating the authority of the church, and resist¬ 
ing the interference of the state in church matters. The Scottish 
movement led to the disruption of the Church of Scotland and the 
formation of the Free Church in 1843. The Tractarian movement 
was ultimately terminated by the secession of Newman and many 
of his associates from the Church of England, and their admission 
to the Church of Rome. These secessions raised a feeling of 
alarm throughout England. The people, thoroughly Protestant, 
were excited by the proofs—which they thought were afforded 
—^that the real object of the Tractarians was to reconcile 
England with Rome; and practices which are now regarded as 
venial or even praiseworthy—such as the wearing of the surplice 
in the pulpit, and the institution of the weekly offertory—were 
denounced because they were instituted by the Tractarians, and 
were regarded as insidious devices to lead the country Romewards. 
The sympathies of the Whigs, and especially of thus Whig prime 
minister. Lord John Russell, were with the people; and Lord 
John displayed his dislike to the Romanizing tendencies of the 
Tractarians by appointing Renn Dickson Hampden—^whose 
views had been formally condemned by the Hebdomadal Board 
at Oxford—^to the bishopric of Hereford. The High Church party 
endeavoured to oppose the appointment at every stage; but 
their attempts exposed them to a serious defeat. The courts 
held that, though the appointment of a bishop by the crown 
required confirmation in the archbishop’s court, the confirmation 
was a purely ministerial act which could not be refused. The 
effort which the High Church party had made to resist Dr 
Hampden’s appointment had thus resulted in showing conclu¬ 
sively that authority resided in the crown, and not in the arch¬ 
bishop. It so liappened that about the same time this view was 
confirmed by another judicial decision. The lord chancellor 
presented the Rev. G. C. Gorham to a living in Devonshire; and 
Dr Phillpotts, the bishop of Exeter, declined to institute him, 
on the ground that he held heretical views on the subject of 
baptism. The court of arches upheld the bishop’s decision. 
The finding of the court, however, was reversed by the privy 
council, and its judgment dealt a new blow at the Tractarian 
party. I'br it again showed that authority—even in doctrine— 
resided in the crown and not in the church. Within a few 
months of this famous decision the pope—perhaps encouraged 
by the activity and despondency of the High Church party— 
issued a brief “ for re-establishing and extending the Catholic 
faith in England,” and proceeded to divide England and Wales 
into twelve sees. One of tliem—Westminster—was made an 
archbishopric, and the new dignity was conferred on Nicholas 
Patrick Stephen Wiseman, who was almost immediately after¬ 
wards created cardinal. 'The publication of this brief caused 
much excitement throughout the country, which was fanned by 
a letter from the prime minister to the bishop of Durham, con¬ 
demning the brief as “ insolent and insidious ” and “ inconsistent 
with the queen’s supremacy, with the rights of our bishops and 
clergy, and with the spiritual independence of the nation.” 
Somewhat unnecessarily the prime minister went on to condemn 
the clergymen of the Church of England who had subscribed the 
Thirty-nine Articles, “who have been the most forward in 
leading their own flocks, step by step, to the very edge of the 
precipice.” 

In accordance with the promise of Lord John Russell's letter, 
the ministry, at the opening of the session of 1851, introduced 
a measure forbidding the assumption of territorial 
aaOTMit* bishops of the Roman Catholic 

amt Church, declaring all gifts made to them and all acts 
done by them under tliese titles null and void, and 
forfeiting to the crown all property bequeathed to them. The 
biU naturally encountered opposition from many Liberals, 
while it fail^ to excite any enthusiasm among Conservatives, 
who thought its remedies inadequate. In the middle of the 
debates upon it the govemm^t was defeated on another question 
—a proposal to reduce the county franchise—and, feelmg that 
it could no longer rely on the support of the House of Commons, 
tendered its resignation. But Lord Stanley, whom the queen 


entrusted with the duty of formmg a new administration, was 
compelled to decline the task, and Lord John resumed office. 
Mild as the original Ecclesiastical Titles Bill had been thought, 
the new edition of it, which was introduced after the restoration 
of the Whigs to power, was still milder. Though, after pro¬ 
tracted debates, it at last became law, it satisfied nobody. Its 
provisions, as was soon found, could be easily evaded, and the 
bill, which had caused so much excitement, and had nearly 
precipitated the fall of a ministry, remained a dead letter. The 
government, in fact, was experiencing the truth that, if a defeated 
ministry may be occasionally restored to place, it cannot be 
restored to power. The dismissal of Lord Palmerston from the 
foreign office in 1851 further increased the embarrassments of 
the government. In February 1852 it was drfeated on a proposal 
to revive the militia, and resigned. 

The circumstances which directly led to the defeat of the 
Whigs wore, in one sense, a consequence of the revolutionary 
wave which had swept over Europe in 1848. The 
fall of Louis Philippe in that year created a panic in 
Great Britain. Men thought that the unsettled state 
of IVance made war probable, and they were alarmed at the 
defenceless condition of England. Lord Palmerston, speaking 
in 1845, had declared that “ steam had bridged the Channel ” ; 
and the duke of Wellington had addressed a letter to Sir John 
Burgoyne, in which he had demonstrated that the country was 
not in a position to resist an invading force. The panic was so 
great that the ministry felt it necessary to make exceptional 
provisions for allaying it. Lord John Russell decided on asking 
parliament to sanction increased armaments, and to raise the 
income tax to is. in the pound in order to pay for them. The 
occasion deserves to be recollected as one on which a prime 
minister, who was not also chancellor of the exchequer, has 
himself proposed the budget of the year. But it was still more 
memorable because the remedy which Lord J ohn proposed at once 
destroyed the panic which had suggested it. A certain increase 
of the income tax to a shilling seemed a much more serious 
calamity than the uncertain prospect of a possible inviision. 
■nte estimates were recast, the budget was withdrawn, and the 
nation was content to dispense with any addition to its military 
and naval strength. Events in France, in the meanwhile, moved 
with railway speed. Louis Napoleon became president of the 
French Republic: in 1852 he became emperor of the French. 
The ne.w emperor, indeed, took pains to reassure a troubled 
continent that “ the empire was peace.” Tlie people insisted 
on believing—and, as the event proved, rightly—that the empire 
was war. Notwithstanding the success of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, which was supposed to inaugurate a new reign of peace, 
the panic, which had been temporarily allayed in 1848, revived 
at the close of 1851, and the government endeavoured to 
allay it by reconstituting the militia. There were two possible 
expedients. An act of 1757 had placed under the direct authority 
of the crown a militia comptjsed of men selected in each parish 
by ballot, liable to be called out for active service, and to be 
placed under military law. But the act had been supplemented 
by a series of statutes passed between 1808 and 1812, which had 
provided a local militia, raised, like the regular militia, by ballot, 
but, unlike the latter, only liable for service for the suppression 
of riots, or in the event of imminent invasion. Lord John 
Rus-sell’s government, forced to do something by the state of 
public opinion, but anxious—from the experience of 1848—to 
make that something moderate, decided on reviving the local 
militia. Lord Palmerston at once suggested that the regular 
and not the local militia should be revived ; and, in a small house 
of only 26s members, he succeeded in carrying a resolution to 
that effect. He fiad, in this way, what he called his “ tit for tat ” 
with Lord John; and the queen, accepting her minister’s 
resignation, sent for Lord Derby—for Lord Stanley had now 
succeeded to this title—and charged him with the task of formmg 
a ministry. 

The government which Lord Derby succeeded in forming 
was composed almost exclusively of the men who had rebelled 
against Sir Robert Peel in 1845. It was led in the House of 
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Commons by the brilliant, but somewhat unscrupulous states¬ 
man who had headed the revolt. With the exception of 
Lord Derby and one other man, its members had 
experience of high office; and it had no chance 
of commanding a majority of Jhe House of Commons 
in the existing parliament. It owed its position to the divisions 
of its opponents. Profiting by their experience, it succeeded 
in_ framing and passing a measure reconstituting the regular 
militia, which obtained general approval. It is perhaps worth 
observing that it maintained the machinery of a ballot, but 
reserved it only in case experience should prove that it was 
necessary. Voluntary enlistment under the new Militia Bill 
was to be the rule : compulsory service was only to be resorted 
to if voluntary enlistment should fail. This success, to a certain 
extent, strengthened the position of the new ministry. It was 
obvious, however, that its stability would ultimately be deter¬ 
mined by its financial policy. Composed of the men who had 
resisted the free trade measures of the previous decade, its fate 
depended on its attitude towards free trade. In forming his 
administration Lord Derby had found it necessary to declare 
that, though he was still in favour of a tax on corn, he should 
take no .steps in this direction till the country had received an 
opportunity of expressing its opinion. His leader in the House 
of Commons went much further, and declared that the time had 
gone by for reverting to protection. The view which Disraeli 
thus propounded in defiance of his previous opinions was con¬ 
firmed by the electors on the dissolution of parliament. Though 
tile new government obtained some increased strength from the 
result of the polls, the country, it was evident, had no intention 
of abandoning the policy of free trade, which by this time, it was 
clear, had conferred substantial benefits on all classes. When 
the new parliament met in the autumn of 1852, it was at once 
plain that the issue would be determined on the rival merits 
of the old and the new financial systems. Disraeli courted the 
decision by at once bringing forward the budget, which custom, 
and perhaps convenience, would have justified him in postponing 
till the following spring. His proposal—in which he avowedly 
threw over his friends on the ground that “ he had greater 
subjects to consider than the triumph of obsolete opinions 
was, in effect, an attempt to conciliate hLs old supporters by 
a policy of doles, and to find the means for doing so by the 
increased taxation of the middle classes. He offered to relieve 
the shipping interest by transferring some of the cost of lighting 
the coasts to the Consolidated Fund; the West India interest 
by sanctioning the refining of sugar in bond; and the landed 
classes by reducing the malt tax by one-half, and by repealing 
the old war duty on hops. He suggested that the cost of these 
measures should be defrayed by e.xtending the income tax to 
Ireland, to industrial incomes of £100 and to permanent incomes 
of 1^0 a year, as well as by doubling the house tax, and extend¬ 
ing It to all £10 householders. The weight, therefore, of these 
measures was either purposely or unintentionally thrown mainly 
on persons living in houses worth from £10 to £20 a year, or on 
persons in receipt of incomes from £50 to £150 a year. This 
defect in the budget was exposed in a great speech by Gladstone, 
which did much to ensure the defeat of the scheme and the fall 
of the ministry. 

On the resignation of Lord Derby, the queen, anxious to 
terminate a period of weak governments, decided on endeavour¬ 
ing to combine in one cabinet the chiefs of the Whig 
iaS3.' Piitty the followers of Sir Robert Peel. With this 
view she sent both for Lord Aberdeen, who had held 
the foreign office under Sir Robert, and for Lord Lansdowne, 
who was the Nestor of the Whigs; and with Lord Lansdowne’s 
concurrence charged Lord Aberdeen with the task of forming a 
government. In the new ministry Lord Aberdeen became first 
lord of the treasury, Gladstone chancellor of the exchequer. 
Lord John Russell foreign minister—though he was almost 
immediately replaced in the foreign office by Lord Oarendon, 
and himself assumed the presidency of the council. Lord 
Palmerston went to the home office. One other appointment 
must also be mentioned. The secretary of state for the colonies 


was also at that time secretary of state for war. No one in 1852, 
however, regarded that office as of material importance, and it 
was entrusted by Lord Aberdeen to an amiable and conscientious 
nobleman, the duke of Newcastle. 

The first session of the Aberdeen administration will be 
chiefly recollected for the remarkable budget which Gladstone 
brought forward. It constituted a worthy supplement 
to the measures of 1842, 1845 and 1846. Gladstone 
swept away the duty on one great necessary of life— 
soap; he repealed the duties on 123 other articles; he reduced 
the duties on 133 others, among them that on tea; and he found 
means for paying for these reforms and for the gradual reduction 
and ultimate abolition of the income tax, which had become 
very unpopular, by (i) extending the tax to incomes of £100 a 
year; (2) an increase of the spirit duties; and (3) applying the 
death duties to real property, and to property passing by settle¬ 
ment. There can be little doubt that to great proposal was 
one of the most striking which had ever been brought forward 
in the House of Commons; there can also, unhappily, be no 
doubt that its promises and intentions were frustrated by events 
which proved too strong for its author. For Gladstone, in 
framing his budget, had contemplated a continuance of peace, 
and the country was, unhappily, already drifting into war. 

For some years an obscure quarrel had been conducted at 
Constantinople about the custody of the holy places at Jerusalem. 
France, relying on a treaty concluded in the first half 
of tlie 18th century, claimed the guardianship of these pjgrrr 
places for the Latin Church. But the rights which 
the Latin Church had thus obtained had practically fallen into 
disuse, while the Greek liranch of the Christian Church had 
occupied and repaired the shrines which the Latins had neglected. 
In the years which preceded 1853, however, France bad .shown 
more activity in asserting her claims; and the new emperor of 
the French, anxious to conciliate the church which had supported 
his elevation to the throne, had a keen interest in upholding 
them. If, for reasons of policy, the emperor had grounds for his 
action, he had personal motives for thwarting the tsar of Russia; 
for the latter potentate had been foolish enough, in recognizing 
the second empire, to address its sovereign as “ Mon Cher Ami,” 
instead of, in the customary language of sovereigns, as “ Monsieur 
Mon Frdre.” Thus, at the close of 1852, and in the beginning 
of 1853, Russia and France were both addressing opposite and 
irreconcilable demands to the Porte, and France was already 
talking of sending her fleet to the Dardanelles, while Russia was 
placing an army corps on active service and despatching Prince 
Menshikov on a special mission to Constantinople. So far the 
quarrel which had occurred at the Porte was obviously one in 
which Great Britain had no concern. The Aberdeen ministry, 
however, thought it desirable that it should be represented in 
the crisis by a strong man at Constantinople; and it selected 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe for the post, which he had filled in 
former years with marked ability. Whatever merits Lord 
Stratford possessed—and he stands out in current diplomacy 
as the one strong man whom England had abroad—there was 
no doubt that he had this disqualification: the emperor Nicholas 
had refused some years before to receive him as ambassador at 
St Petersburg, and Lord Stratford had resented, and never 
forgiven, the dbcourtesy of this refusal. Lord Stratford soon 
discovered that Prince Menshikov was the bearer of larger 
demands, and that he was requiring the Porte to agree to a 
treaty acknowledging the right of Russia to protect the Greek 
Church throughout the Turkish dominions. By Lord Stratford’s 
advice the Porte—^while making the requisite concession respect¬ 
ing the holy places—refused to grant the new demand; and 
Prince Menshikov thereupon withdrew from Constantinople. 

The rejection of Prince Menshikov’s ultimatum was followed 
by momentous consequences. Russia—or rather her tsar— 
resolved on the occupation of the Danubian principalities; the 
British ministry—though the quarrel did not directly concern 
Great Britain—sent a fleet to the Dardanelles and placed it 
under Lord Stratford’s orders. Diplomacy, however, made a 
fresh attempt to terminate the dispute, and in July 1853 a note 
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was agreed upon by the four neutral powers, France, Great 
Britain, Austria and Prussia, which it was decided to present 
to Constantinople and St Petersburg. This note, tlie adoption of 
which would have ensured peace, was accepted at St Petersburg ; 
at Constantinople it was, unfortunately, rejected, mainly on Lord 
Stratford’s advice, and in opposition to his instructions from 
home. Imtead, however, of insisting on the adoption of the note 
to which it had agreed. Lord Aberdeen’s ministry recommended 
the tsar to accept some amendments to it suggested by Lord 
Stratford, which it was disposed to regard as unimportant. It 
then (^covered, however, that the tsar attached a meaning to 
the original note differ^ from that which it had itself applied 
to it, and in conjuncticm with France it thereupon ceased to 
recommend the Vienna note—as it was called—for acceptance. 
This decision separated the two western powers from Austria 
and Prussia, who were disposed to think that Russia had done 
all that could have*.been required of her in accepting the note 
which the four powers had agreed upon. 

It was obvious that the control of the situation was passing 
from the hands of the cabinet at home into those of Lord Stratford 
at Constantinople. The ambassador, in fact, had the great 
advantage that he knew his own mind; the cabinet laboured 
under the fatal disadvantage that it had, collectively, no mind. 
Its chief. Lord Aberdeen, was dominated by a desire to preserve 
peace j but he had not the requisite force to control the stronger 
men who were nominally serving under him. Lord John Russell 
was a little sore at his own treatment by his party. He thought 
that he had a claim to the first place in the ministry, and he did 
not, in consequence, give the full support to Lord Aberdeen 
which the latter hud a right to expect from him. Lord I'almerston, 
on tte other hand, had no personal grudge to nurture, but he was 
convinced that the first duty of England was to support Turkey 
and to resist Russia. He represented in the cabinet the views 
which Lord Stratford was enforcing at Constantinople, and 
step by step Lord Stratford, thus supported, drove the country 
nearer and nearer to war. 

In October the Porte, encouraged by the presence of the 
British flwt in the Bosporus, took the bold step of summoning 
the Russians to evacuate the principalities. Following up this 
den^d the Turkisih troops attacked the Russian army, and 
inflicted on it one or two sharp defeats. The Russians retaliated 
by loosing their squadron from Sevastopol, and on the 30th of 
November it attacked and destroyed tlie Turkish fleet at Sinope. 
The massacre of Sinope—^ it was rather inaccurately called 
in Great Britain, for it is difficult to deny tliut it was a legitimate 
act of a belligerent power—created on almost irresistible demand 
for war wong tlie British people. Yielding to popular opinion, 
the British ministry assented to a suggestion of the French 
emperor tliat the fleets of the allied powers should enter the 
Black Sea and “ invite ” every Russian vessel to return to 
Sevastopol. The decision was taken at an unfortunate hour. 
Crimm pursuing their labours at Vienna, had 

succeeded in drawing upa fresh note which they thought 
might prove acceptable both at St Petersburg and at 
Constantinople. This note was presented almost at the moment 
the tsar learned that the French and British fleets had entered the 
^ck Sea, and the Russian government, instead of considering 
it, withdrew its ministers from London and Paris; the P'rendi 
and Britisli ambassadors were thereupon withdrawn from St 
Petersburg. An ultimatum was soon afterwards addressed to 
Russia requiring her to evacuate the principalities, and war 
began. In deciding on war the British government relied on 
the capacity of its fleet, which was entrusted to the command 
of Sir Cliarles Napier, to strike a great blow in the Baltic. The 
fleet was despatched with extraordinary rejoicings, and amidst 
loud and confident expressions of its certain triumph. As a 
matter of fact it did very little. In the south of Europe, however, 
tile Turkish armies on the Danube, strengthened by the advice 
of British officers; were more successful. The Russians were 
forc^ to retire,and the priifcipalities were evacuated. A prudent 
administration might possibly have succeeded in stopping the 
war at this point. But the temper of the country was by tb’s 


time excited, and it was loudly demanding something more than 
a preliminary success. It was resolved to invade the Crimea 
and attack the great arsenal, Sevastopol, whence the Russian 
fleet had sailed to Sinope, and in September 1854 the allied 
armies landed is the Crimea. On the aoth the Russian army, 
strongly posted on the banks of the Alma, was completely defeated, 
and it is almost certain that, if the victor)- had been at once 
followed up, Sevastopol would have fallen. The commanders 
of the allied armies, however, hesitated to throw themselves 
against the forts erected to the north of the town, and decided 
on th? hazardous task of marching round Sevastopol and attacking 
it from the south. The movement was successfully carried out, 
but the Allies again hesitoted to attempt an immediate assault, 
'fhe Russians, who were advised by Colonel Todleben, the only 
military man who attained a great reputation in the war, thus 
gained time to strengthen their position by earthworks; and 
the Allies found themselves forced, with scanty preparations, to 
undertake a regular siege against an enemy whoso force was 
numerically superior to their own. In the early days of the 
siege, ind^, the allied armies were twice in great peril. A 
fortnidable attack on the asth October on the British position 
at Balaklava led to a series of encounters which displayed the 
bravery of British troop.s, but did not enhance the reputation of 
British commanders. A still more formidable sortie on the stb 
of November was with difficulty repulsed at Inkerman. And 
the Russians soon afterwards found, in the climate of the country, 
a powerful ally. The allied armies, imperfectly organized, and 
badly equipped for such a campaign, suffered severely from the 
bard.ships of a Crimean winter. The whole expedition seemed 
likely to melt away from want and disease. 

The terrible condition of the army, vividly described in the 
letters which the war correspondents of the newspapers sent home, 
aroused strong feelings of indignation in Great Britain. When 
parliament met Roebuck gave notice that he would move for 
a committee of inquiry. Lord John Russell—who had already 
vainly urged in the cabinet that the duke of Newcastle should be 
superseded, and tlie conduct of the war entnisted to a stronger 
minister—^resigned office. His resignation was followed by the 
defeat of the government, and Lord Aberdeen, thus driven from 
power, was succeeded by Lord Palmerston. In selecting him 
for the post, the queen undoubtedly placed her seal on the wish 
of the country to carry out the war to the bitter end. 

But it so happened that the formation of a new 
ministry was accompanied by a fresh effort to make aiailoy. 
terms of peace. Before the change of administration 
a conference had been decided on, and Lord Palmerston 
entrusted its management to Lord John Rus.sell. While the 
latter was on his way to Vienna an event occurred which seemed 
at first to facilitate his task. The tsar, worn out with disappoint¬ 
ment, suddenly died, and was succeeded by his son Alexander. 
Unfortunately the conference failed, and the war went on for 
another year. In September 1855 the allied troops succeeded 
in obtaining possession of the southern side of Sevastopol, and 
the emperor of the French, satisfied with this partial success, or 
alarmed at the expense of the war, decided on withdrawing from 
the struggle. The attitude of Napoleon made the condusion 
of peace only a question of time. In the beginning of 1856 a 
congress to discuss tlie terms was assembled at 1 ‘aris; m February 
hostilities were suspended; and in April a treaty was concluded. 
The peace set back the boundaries of Russia from the Danube 
to the Prath; it secured the free navigation of the first of these 
rivers; it opened the Black Sea to the commercial navies of the 
world, closing it to vessels of war, and forbidding the establish¬ 
ment of arsenals upwn its shores. The last condition, to which 
Great Britain attached most importance, endured for about 
fourteen years. Peace without this provision could undoubtedly 
have been secured at Vienna, and the prolongation of the war 
from 1855 to 1856 only resulted in secunng this arrangement for 
a little more than one decade. 

The Crimean War left otiier legacies behind it. The British 
government had for some time regarded with gnxiety the 
gradual enaoachments of Russia in central Ask. Russian 
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diplomacy was exerting an increasing influence in Persia, and 
tbs latter had always coveted the city of Herat, which was 
popularly regar^d as the gate of India. In 1856 the Persian 
govenunent, believing that England had her hands fully occupied 
m the Crimea, seized H^t, and, in consequence, a fresh war— 
in which a British army under Sir Jamm Outram rapidly secured 
a victory—broke out. The campaign, entered upon when 
parliament was not in session, was unpopular in the country. 
A grave constitutional question, which was ultimately settled 
by legislation, was raised as to the right of the government to 
undertake military operations beyond the boundaries of India 
without the consent of parliament. But the incidents 
the Persian war were soon forgotten in the presence 
CtiJM. 0^ ^ still graver crisis ; for in the following year, 1857, 
the country suddenly found itself involved in war 
with China, and face to face with one of the greatest dangers 
which it has ever encountered—the mutiny of the sepoy army in 
India. The Chinese war arose from the seizure by the Chinese 
authorities of a small vessel, the “ Arrow ” commanded by a 
British subject, and at one time holding a licence (which, however, 
had expired at the time of the seizure) from the British super¬ 
intendent at Hongkong, and the detention of her crew on the 
charge of piracy. Sir John Bowring, who represented Great 
Britain in China, failing to secure the rejjaration and apdogy 
which he demanded, directed the British admiral to bombard 
Canton. Lord Palmerston’s cabinet decided to approve and 
support Sir John Bowring’s vigorous action. Cobden, however, 
brought forward a motion in the House of Commons condemning 
these high-handed proceedings. He succeeded in .securing the 
co-operation of his own friends, of Lord John Kus.sell, and of 
other independent Liberals, as well as of the Conservative party, 
and in inflicting a signal defeat on the government. Lord 
Palmerston at once appealed from the House to the country. 
The constituencies, imperfectly acquainted with tlie technical 
issues involved in the dispute, rallied to the minister, who was 
upholding British interests. Lord Palmerston obtained a 
decisive victory, and returned to power apparently in irresistible 
strength. Lord Elgin had already been sent to China with a 
considerable force to support the demand for redress. On his 
way thither he learned that the British in India were reduced 
to the last extremities by the mutiny of the native army in 
Bengal, and, on the application of Lord Canning, the governor- 
general, he decided on diverting the troops, intended to bring 
the Chinese to reason, to the more pressing duty of saving India 
for the British crown. 

During the years which had followed the accession of the 
queen, the territories and responsibilities of the East India 
Company had been considerably enlarged by the 
annexation of Sind by Lord EUenborough, the conquest 
of the Punjab after two desperate military campaigns 
under Lord Dalhousie, the conquest of Pegu, and the annexation 
of Oudh. 'I’hese great additions to the empire had naturally 
imposed an increased strain on the Indian troops, while the 
British garrison, instead of being augmented, had been depleted 
to meet the necessities of the Russian wax. Several circum¬ 
stances, moreover, tended to propagate disaffection in the Indian 
army. Indian troops operating outside the Cmnpany's dominions 
were granted increased allowances, but these were automatically 
reduced when conquest brought the provinces in which they 
were serving within the British pale. The Sepoys again had 
an ineradicable dislike to serve beyond the sea, and the invasion 
of Pegu necessitated their transport by water to the seat of war. 
Finally, the invention of a new rifle led to the introduction of a 
cartri^e which, thpugh it was officially denied at the moment, 
was in fact lubricated with a mixture of cow’s fat and lard. 
The Sepoys thou^d^t that their caste would be destroyed if they 
toached the fat of the sacred cow or unclean pig ; they were even 
persuaded that the British government wish^ to destroy their 
caste in order to facilitate their conversion to Christianity, 
laolaited mutinies in Bengal were succeeded by much more serious 
events at Cawnpore in Oudh, and at Meerut in the North-West 
Provinces. From Meerut the mutineers, after some acts of 
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outrage and murder, moved on Delhi, the capital of the old 
Mc^uT empire, which became the headquarters of the mutiny. 
In Oudh the native regiments placed themselves under a Mahratta 
chief, Nona Sahib, by whose orders the British in Cawnpore, 
including the womui and children, were foully murdered. In 
the summer of 1857 these events seemed to imperil British rule 
in India. In the autumn the courage of the troops and the arrival 
of reiaforcements gradually restored the British cause. Delhi, 
after a memorable siege, was at last taken by a brilliant assault. 
Lucknow, where a small British garrison was besieged in the 
residency, was twice relieved, once temporarily by Sir James 
Outram and General HaveU^k, and afterwuds permanently 
by Sir Colin Campbell, who liad been sent out from England to 
take the chief command. Subsequent military operations broke 
up the remnants of the revolt, and in tlie beginning of 1858 the 
authority of the queen was restored throughout India. The 
mutiny, however, had impressed its lesson on the British people, 
and, as the first consequence, it was decided to transfer the 
government from the old East India Company to the crown. 
Lord Palmerston’s administration was defeated on another issue 
before it succeeded in carrying the measure wliich it introduced 
for the purpose, though Lord Derby’s second ministry, which 
succeeded it, was compelled to frame its proposals on somewhat 
similar lines. The home government of India was entrusted to a 
secretary of state, with a council to assist him; and though the 
numbers of the council have been reduced, the form of govern¬ 
ment which was then established has endured. 

The cause which led to the Second fall of Lord Palmerston 
was in one sense unexpected. Some Italian refugees living 
in London, of whom Orsini was the chief, formed a 
design to assassinate the emperor of the French. On 
the evening of 14th January 1858, while the emperor, accom¬ 
panied by Hie empress, was driving to the opera, these men threw 
some bombs under his carriage. The brutal attempt happily 
failed. Neither the emperor nor the empress was injured by the 
explosion, but the carriage in which they were driving was 
wrecked, and a large number of persons who happened to be in 
the street at the time were either killed or wounded. This 
horrible outrage naturally created indignation in France, and 
it unfortunately became plain that the conspiracy had been 
hatched m England, and that the bombs had been manufactured 
in Birmingham. On these facts becoming known. Count 
Walewski, the chief of the French foreign office, who was udted 
by ties of blood to tlie emperor, called on the British government 
to provide against the danger to which France was exposed. 
“ Ought the right of asylum to protect such a state of things ? ” 
he asked. “ Is hospitality due to assassins ? Ought the British 
legislature to continue to favour their designs and their plans ? 
And can it continue to shelter persons who by these flagrant acts 
jJace themselves beyond the pale of common rights ? ” Lord 
Clarendon, the head of the British foreign office, told the French 
ambassador, who read him this despatch, that “ no consideration 
on earth would induce the British parliament to pass a measure 
for the extradition of political refugees,” but he added that it 
was a question whether the law was as complete and as stringent 
as it should be, and he stated that the government had already 
referred the whole subject to the law officers of the crown for 
their consideration. Having made these remarks, however, he 
judged it wise to refrain from giving any formal reply to Count 
Walewski’s despatch, and contented himself with privately 
communicating to the British ambassador in Paris the difficulties 
of the British government. After receiving the opinion of the 
law officers the cabinet decided to introduce a bill into parlia¬ 
ment increasing in England the punishment for a conspiracy 
to commit a felony either withm or without the United Kingdom. 
The first reading of this bill was piossed by a considerable 
majority. But, before the bill came on for a second reading, the 
language which was being used in France created strong resent¬ 
ment m England. The regiments of the French army sent 
addresses to the emperor congratulating him on his escape and 
violently denouncing the Briti^ people. Some of these addresses, 
which were published in the Monitew, spoke of London as “ an 
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assassins’ den,” and invited the emperor to give his troops the 
order to destroy it. Sudi language did not make it easier to 
alter the law in the manner desired by the government. The 
House of Commons, reflecting the spirit of the country, blamed 
Lord Clarendon for neglecting to answer Count Walewski’s 
despatch, and blamed Lord Palmerston for introducing a bill 
at French dictation. The feeling was so strong that, when the 
Conspiracy Bill came on for a second reading, an amendment 
hostile to the government was carried, and Lord Palmerston 
at once resigned. 

For a second time Lord Derby undertook the difficult task 
of carrying on the work of government without the support of 
a majority of the House of Commons. If the I.iberal 
Dtrby'M party had been united his attempt would have failed 
««>«* immediately. In 1858, however, the Liberal party 
miniitir. jjg pojiegion. The wave of popularity which had 
carried Lord Palmerston to victory in 1857 had lost its strength. 
The Radicals, who were slowly recovering the influence they had 
lost during the Crimean War, regarded even a Conservative 
government as preferable to his return to power, while many 
Liberals desired to entrust the fortunes of their party to the 
guidance of their former chief. Lord John Russell. It was obvious 
to most men that the dissensions thus visible in the Liberal 
ranks could be more easily healed in the cold shade of the 
opposition benches than in the wanner sunlight of office. And 
therefore, though no one had much confidence in Lord Derby, 
or in the stability of his second administration, every one was 
disposed to acquiesce in its temporary occupation of office. 

Ministries which exist by sufferance are necessarily compelled 
to adapt their measures I0 the wishes of those who permit them 
to continue in power. The second ministry of Lord Derby 
experienced the truth of this rule. For some years a controversy 
had been conducted in the legislature in reference to the admission 
of the jews to parliament. This dispute had been raised in 1847 
into a question of practical moment by the election of Baron 
Lionel Nathan Rothschild as representative of the City of 1 xjndon, 
and its importance had been emphasized in 1851 by the return 
of another Jew, Alderman Salomons, for another constituency. 
The Li^ral party generally in the House of Commons was in 
favour of such a modification of the oaths as would enable the 
Jews so elected to take their seats. The bulk of the 
Conservative party, on the contrary, and the House 
of Lords, were strenuously opposed to the change. 
Early in 1858 the House of Commons, by an increased 
majority, passed a bill amending the oaths imposed by law on 
members of both Houses, and directing the omission of the words 
“ on the true faith of a Christian ” from the oath of abjuration 
when it was taken by a Jew. If the Conservatives had remained 
in opposition there can be little doubt that this bill would have 
shared the fate of its predecessors and have been rejected by the 
Lords. The lord chancellor, indeed, in speaking upon the clause 
relieving the Jews, expressed a hope that the peers would not 
hesitate to pronounce that our “ Lord is king, be the pople never 
so impatient.” But some Conservative peers realized the in¬ 
convenience of maintaining a conflict between the two Houses 
when the Conservatives were in power; and Lord Lucan, who 
had commanded the cavalry in the Crimea, suggested as a com¬ 
promise that either House should be authorized by resolution to 
determine the form of oath to be administered to its members. 
This solution was reluctantly accepted by Lord Derby, and 
Baron Rothschild was thus enabled to take the seat from which 
he had been so long excluded. Eight years afterwards parliament 
was induced to take a fresh step in advance. It imposed a new 
oath from which the words which disqualified the Jews were 
omitted. The door of the House of Lords was thus thrown open, 
and in 1885 Baron Nathan Mayer Rothschild, raised to the 
peerage, was enabled to take his seat in the upper chamber. 

This question w-as not the only one on which a Conservative 
government, without a m^ority at its back, was compelled to 
make concessions. For sd^ years past a growing disposition 
had been displayed among the more earnest Liberals to extend 
the provisions of the Reform Act of 1832. Lord John Russell’s 
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ministry had been defeated in 1851 on a proposal of Locke 
King to place £10 householders in counties on the same footing 
as regards the franchise as £10 householders in towns, 
and Lord John himself in 1854 had actually intro- 
duced a new Reform Bill. After the general election of 
1857 the demand for reform increased, and, in accepting office 
in r858. Lord Derby thought it necessary to declare that, though 
he had maintained in opposition that the settlement of 1832, with 
all its anomalies, afforded adequate representation to all classes, 
the promises of previous governments and the expectations of 
the people imposed on him the duty of bringing forward legislation 
on the subject. The scheme which Lord Derby’s government 
adopted was peculiar. Its chief proposal was the extension of 
the county franchise to £10 householders. But it also proposed 
that persons possessing a 40s. freehold in a borough should in 
future have a vote in the borough in which their property was 
situated, and not in the county. The bill also conferred the 
franchise on holders of a certain amount of stock, on depositors 
in savings banks, on graduates of universities, and on other 
persons qualified by position or education. The defect of the 
bill was that it did nothing to meet the only real need of reform— 
the enfranchisement of a certain proportion of the working classes. 
On the contrary, in this respect it perpetuated the settlement 
of 1832. The £10 householder was still to furnish the bulk of 
the electorate, and the ordinary working man could not afford 
to pay £10 a year for his house. While the larger proposals of 
the bill w'ere thus open to grave objection, its subsidiary features 
provoked ridicule. The suggestions that votes should be con¬ 
ferred on graduates and stockholders were laughed at as “ fancy 
franchises.” The bill, moreover, was not brought forward with 
the authority of a united cabinet. Two members of the govern¬ 
ment—Spencer Walpole and Henley—declined to be responsible 
for its provisions, and placed their resignations in Lord Derby’s 
hands. In Walpole’s judgment the bill was objectionable because 
it afforded no reasonable basis for a stable settlement. There 
was nothing in a £10 franchise which was capable of permanent 
defence, and if it was at once applied to counties as well as 
boroughs it would sooner or later be certain to be extended. 
He himself advocated with some force that it would be wiser 
and more popular to fix the county franchise at £20 and the 
borough franchise at £6 rateable value; and he contended that 
such a settlement could be defended on the old principle that 
taxation and representation should go together, for £20 was the 
minimum rent at which the house tax commenced, and a rateable 
value of £6 was the point at which the householder could not 
compound to pay his rates through his landlord. Weakened 
by the defection of two of its more important members, the govern¬ 
ment had little chance of obtaining the acceptance of its scheme. 
An amendment by Lord John Russell, condemning its main 
provisions, was adopted in an unusually full house by a sub¬ 
stantial majority, and the cabinet had no alternative but to 
resign or dissolve. It chose the latter course. The general 
election, which almost immediately took place, increased to 
some extent the strength of the Conservative party. For the 
first time since their secession from Sir Robert Peel the Con¬ 
servatives commanded more than three hundred votes in the 
House of Commons, but this increased strength was not sufficient 
to ensure them a majority. When the new parliament assembled, 
Lord Hartington, the eldest son of the duke of Devonshire, was 
put forward to propose a direct vote of want of confidence in the 
administration. It was carried by 323 votes to 310, and the 
second Derby administration came to an end. 

It was plain that the House of Commons had withdrawn its 
support from Lord Derby, but it was not clear that any other 
leading politician would be able to form a government. paAmr- 
The jealousies between Lord John Russell and Lord xm’* 
Palmerston still existed; the more extreme men, who 
were identified with the policy of Cobden and Bright, 
had little confidence in either of these statesmen; and it was 
still uncertain whether the able group who had been the friends 
of Sir Robert Peel would finally gravitate to the Comservative 
or to the Liberal camp. The queen, on the advice of Lord Derby, 
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endeavoured to solve the first of these difficulties by sending 
for Lord Granville, who led the Liberal party in the l^rds, and 
authorizing him to form a government which should combine, 
as far as possible, all the more prominent Liberals. The attempt, 
however, failed, and the queen thereupon fell back upon Lord 
Palmerston. Lord John Russell agreed*to accept office as foreign 
minister; Gladstone consented to take the chancellorship of 
the exchequer. Qjbden was offered, but declined, the presidency 
of the Board of Trade; and the post which he refused was 
conferred on a prominent free trader, who had associated 
himself with Cobden’s fortunes, Milner Gibson. Thus Lord 
Palmerston had succeeded in combining in one mmistry the 
various representatives of political progress. He had secured 
the support of the Peelites, who had left him after the fall of 
Lord Aberdeen in 1855, and of the free traders, who had done 
so much to defeat him in 1857 and 1858. His new administration 
was accordmgly based on a broader bottom, and contained 
greater elements of strength than his former cabinet. And the 
country was requiring more stable government. The first three 
ministries of the queen hod endured from the spring of 1835 to 
the spring of 1852, or for very nearly seventeen years; but the 
next seven years had seen the formation and dissolution of no 
less than four cabinets. It was felt that these frequent changes 
were unfortunate for the country, and every one was glad to 
welcome the advent of a government which seemed to promise 
greater permanence. That promise was fulfilled. The adminis¬ 
tration which Lord Palmerston succeeded in forming in 1859 
endured till his death in 1865, and with slight modifications, 
under its second chief Lord John (afterwards Earl) Russell, till 
the summer of 1866. It had thus a longer life than any cabinet 
which had governed England since the first Reform Act. But 
it owed its lasting character to the benevolence of its opponents 
rather than to the entliusiasm of its supporters. The Con¬ 
servatives learned to regard the veteran statesman, who had 
combined all sections of Liberals under his banner, as the most 
powerful champion of Conservative principles; a virtual truce 
of parties was established during his continuance in office; and, 
for the most part of his ministry, a tacit understanding existed 
that the minister, on his side, should pursue a Conservative 
policy, and that tile Conservatives, on theirs, should abstain 
from any real attempt to oust him from power. Lord John 
Russell, indeed, was too earnest in his desire for reform to abstain 
from one serious effort to accomplish it. Early in i860 he pro¬ 
posed, with the sanction of the cabinet, a measure providing 
for the extension of the county franchise to £10 householders, 
of the borough franchise to £6 householders, and for a moderate 
redistribution of scats. But the country, being in enjoyment of 
considerable prosperity, paid only a languid attention to the 
scheme ; its indifference was reflected in the House; the Con¬ 
servatives were encouraged in their opposition by the lack of 
interest which the new bill excited, and the almost unconcealed 
dislike of the prime minister to its provisions. The bill, thus 
steadily opposed and half-heartedly supported, made only slow 
progress ; and at last it was withdrawn by its author. He did 
not again attempt during Lord Palmerston’s life to reintroduce 
the subject. Absorbed in the work of the foreign office, which 
at this time was abnormally active, he refrained from pressing 
home the arguments for internal reform. 

In one important department, however, the ministry departed 
from the Conservative policy it pursued in other matters. 

Gladstone signalized his return to the exchequer by 
introducing a scries of budgets which excited keen 
badgtt*. opposition at the time, but in the result largely added 
to the prosperity of the country. The first of these 
great budgets, in i860, was partly inspired by the necessity of 
adapting the fiscal system to meet the requirements of a com¬ 
mercial treaty which, mainly through Cobden’s exertions, had 
been concluded with the emperor of the French. The treaty 
bound France to reduce her duties on English coal and iron, and 
on many manufactured articles ; while, in return. Great Britain 
undertemk to sweep away the duties on all manufactured goods, 
and largely to reduce Idiose on French wines. But Gladstone 
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was not content with these great alterations, which involved a 
loss of neariy £1,200,000 a year to the exchequer; he voluntarily 
undertook to sacrifice another million on what he called a supple¬ 
mental measure of customs reform. He proposed to repeal the 
duties on paper, by which means he hop^ to increase the 
opportunities of providing cheap literature for the people. The 
budget of i860 produced a protracted controversy. The French 
treaty excited more criticism than enthusiasm on both sides of 
the Channel. In France the manufacturers complained that 
they would be unable to stand against the competition of English 
goods. In England many people thought tW Great Britain 
was wasting her resources and risking her supremacy by giving 
the French increased facilities for taking her iron, coal and 
machinery, and that no adequate advant^e could result from 
the greater consumption of cheap claret. But the criticism 
which the French treaty aroused was drowned in the clamour 
which was created by the proposed repeal of the paper duties. 
The manufacture of paper was declared to be a struggling 
industry, which would be destroyed by the withdrawal of 
protection. The dissemination of cheap literature and the 
multiplication of cheap newspapers could not compensate the 
nation for the ruin of an important trade. If money could be 
spared, moreover, for the remission of taxation, the paper duties 
were much less oppressive than those on some other articles. 
The tax on tea, for example, which had been raised during the 
late war to no less than is. 5d. a lb, was much more injurious ; 
and it would be far wiser—so it was contended—to reduce the 
duty on tea than to abandon the duties on paper. Notwith¬ 
standing the opposition which the Paper Duties Bill 
undoubtedly excited, the proposal was carried in the 
Gimmons j it was, however, thrown out in the Lords, rtptaM. 
and its rejection led to a crisis which seemed at one 
time to threaten the good relations between the two houses of 
parliament. It was argued that if the Lords had the right to 
reject a measure remitting existing duties, they had in effect the 
right of imposing taxation, since there was no material difference 
between the adoption of a new tax and the continuance of an 
old one which the Commons had determined to repeal. Lord 
Palmerston, however, with some tact postponed the controversy 
for the time by obtaining the appointment of a committee to 
search for precedents; and, after the report of the committee, 
he moved a series of resolutions affirming the right of the 
Commons to grant aids and supplies as their exclusive privilege, 
stating that the occasional rejection of financial measures by 
the Lords had always been regarded with peculiar jealousy, 
but declaring that the Commons had the remedy in their own 
hands by so framing bills of supply as to secure their acceptance. 
In accordance with this suggestion the Commons in the following 
year again resolved to repeal the paper duties; but, instead 
of embodying their decision in a separate bill, they included it 
in the same measure which dealt with all the financial arrange¬ 
ments of the year, and thus threw on the Lords the responsibility 
of either accepting the proposal, or of paralysing the whole 
machinery of administration by depriving the crown of the 
supplies which were required for the public services. The Lords 
were not prepared to risk this result, and they accordingly 
accepted a reform which they could no longer resist, and the bill 
became law. In order to enable him to accomplish these great 
changes, Gladstone temporarily raised the income tax, which he 
found at qd. in the £, to lod. But the result of his reforms 
was so marked that he was speedily able to reduce it. The 
revenue increased by leaps and bounds, and the income tax was 
gradually reduced till it stood at 4d. in the closing years of the 
administration. During the same period the duty on tea was 
reduced from is. 5d. to fid. a lb; and the national debt 
was diminished from rather more than £800,000,000 to rather 
less than £780,000,000, the charge for the debt declining, mainly 
through the falling in of the long annuities, by some £2,600,000 
a year. With the possible exception of Sir Robert Peel’s term 
of office, no previous period of British history had been memor¬ 
able for a series of more remarkable financial reforms. Their 
success redeemed the character of the administration. The 
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Liberals, who complaioed that their leaders were pursuing a 
CoBservative policy, could at least consde themselves by the 
reflection that the chancellor of the exchequer was introducing 
satisfactory budgets. The language, moreover, which Gladstone 
was holding on other subjects encouraged the more advanced 
Liberals to expect that he would ultimately place himself at the 
head of the party of progress. This expectatbn was the more 
remarkable because Gladstone was the representative in the 
cabinet of the old Conservative party which Sir Robert Peel 
had led to victory. As lately as 1858 he had reluctantly refused 
to swve under Lord Derby; he was still a member of the Carlton 
Oub; he sat for the university of Oxford ; and on many ques¬ 
tions he displayed a constant sympathy with Conservative 
traditions. Yet, on all the chief domestic questions which came 
before parliament in Lord Palmerston’s second administration, 
Gladstone almost invariably took a more Liberal view than his 
chief. It was understood, indeed, that the relations between the 
two men were not always harmonious; that Lord Palmerston 
disapproved the resolute conduct of Gladstone, and that Glad¬ 
stone deplored the Conservative tendencies of Lord Palmerston. 
It was believed that Gladstone on more than one occasion 
desired to escape from a position which he disliked by resigning 
office, and that the resignation was only averted through a 
consciousness that the ministry could not afford to lose its most 
eloquent member. 

While on domestic matters, other than those affecting finance, 
the Liberal rainistp^ was pursuing a Conservative policy, its 
members were actively engaged on, and the attention of the 
public was keenly directed to, affairs abroad. For the period 
was one of foreign unrest, and tlie wars which were then waged 
have left an enduring mark on the map of the world, and have 
affected the position of the Anglo-Saxon race for all time. In 
the far East, the operations which it had been decided to under¬ 
take in China were necessarily postponed on account of the 
diversion of the forces, intend^ to exact redress at Peking, to 
the suppression of mutiny in India. It was only late in 1858 
that Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, the French plenipotentiary 
(for France joined England in securing simultaneous redress for 
grievances of her own), were enabled to obtain suitable reparation. 
It was arranged that the treaty, which was then provisionally 
concluded at Tientsin, should be ratified at Peking in the follow- 
CUm Mr June 1859 Mr (afterwards Sir 

Frederick) Bruce, Lord Elgin’s brother, who had been 
appointed plenipotentiary, attempted to proceed up 
the Peiho with the object of securing its ratification. The allied 
squadron, however, was stopiped by the forts at the mouth of 
the Peiho, which fired on the vessels; a landing party, which 
was disembarked to storm the forts, met with a disastrous check, 
and the squadron had to retire with an acknowledged loss of 
three gunboats and 400 men. This reverse necessitated fresh 
operations, and in i860 1 ..ord Elgin and Baron Gros were directed 
to return to China, and, at the head of an adequate force, were 
instructed to exact an apology for the attack on the allied fleets, 
the ratification and execution of the treaty of Tientsin, and the 
payment of an indemnity for the expenses of the war. The weak¬ 
ness of the Chinese empire was not appreciated at that time; 
the imfortunate incident on the Peiho in the previous summer had 
created an exaggerated impression of the strength of the Chinese 
arms, and some natural anxiety was felt for toe success of the 
expedition. But the allied armies met with no serious resistance. 
The Chinese, indeed, endeavoured to delay their progress by 
n^otiation rather than by force; and they succeeded in treacher¬ 
ously arresting some distinguished persons who had been sent 
into the Chinese lines to negotiate. But by the middle of October 
the Chinese army was decisively defeated ; Peking was occupied; 
those British and French prisoners who had not succumbed to 
the hardships of their confinement were liberated. Lord Elgin 
determined on tc^hing the rulers of China a lesson by the 
destruction of the summer palace j and toe Chinese government 
was compelled to sulimit-twthe terms of the Allies, and to ratify 
the treaty of Tientsin. There is no doubt that these operations 
helped to open toe Chinese markets to British trade; but 
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incidentally, by regulating the emigration of Chinese coolies, 
they had ^ unforeseen effect of exposing the industrial markets 
of toe world to the serious competition of “cheap yellow” 
labour. A distinguished foreign statesman observed that Lord 
Palmerston had made a mistake. He thought that he had 
opened China to Europe'; instead, he had let out the Chinese. 
It was perhaps a happier result of toe war that it tended to the 
continuance of the Anglo-French alliance. French and British 
troops had again co-operated in a joint enterprise, and had 
shared the dangers and successes of a campaign. 

War was not confined to China. In the beginning of 1859 
diplomatists were alarmed at the language addressed by the 
emperor of the French to the Austrian ambassador at Paris, 
which seemed to breathe the menace of a rupture. Notwith¬ 
standing the exertions which Great Britain made to avert 
hostilities, toe provocation of Count Cavour induced Austria 
to declare war against Piedmont, and Napoleon thereupon 
moved to the support of his ally, promising to free Italy from 
the Alps to the Adriatic. As a matter of fact, the attitude of 
northern Germany, which was massing troops on the Rhine, 
and the defenceless condition of France, which was drained of 
soldiers for the Italian campaign, induced the emperor to halt 
before he had carried out his purpose, and terms of peace 
were hastily concerted at Villairanca, and were afterwards 
confirmed at Zurich, by which Lombardy was given 
to Piedmont, while Austria was left in po.ssession of "" 

Venice and the Quadrilateral, and central Italy was 
restored to its former rulers. The refusal of the Italians to take 
back the Austrian grand dukes made the execution of these 
arrangements impracticable. Napoleon, indeed, used his 
influence to curry them into effect; but Lord John Russell, 
who was now in charge of the British foreign office, and who had 
Lord Palmerston and Gladstone on his side in the cabinet, gave 
a vigorous support to the claim of the Italians that their country 
should be allowed to regulate her own affairs. The French 
emperor had ultimately to yield to the determination of the 
inhabitants of central Italy, when it was backed by the arguments 
of the British foreign office, and Tuscany, Modena, Parma, as 
well as a portion of the states of the Church, were united to 
Piedmont. There was no doubt that through the whole of the 
negotiations the Italians were largely indebted to the labours 
of Lord John Russell. They recognized that they owed more 
to tlie moral support of England than to the armed assistance 
of France. The French emperor, moreover, took a step which 
lost him the sympathy of many Italians. Before the war he 
had arranged with Count Cavour that France should receive, 
as toe price of her aid, the duchy of Savoy and the county of 
Nice. After ViUafrunca, the emperor, frankly recognizing tliat 
he liad only half kept his promise, consented to waive his claim 
to these provinces. But, when he found himself unable to resist 
the annexation of central Italy to Piedmont, he reverted to the 
old arrangement. The formation of a strong Piedmontese 
kingdom, with the spoliation of the papal dominion, was un¬ 
popular in France ; and he thought—perhaps naturally—that 
he must have something to show his people in return for sacrifices 
which had cost him the lives of 50,000 French soldiers, and 
concessions which the whole Catholic party in France resented. 
Count Cavour consented to pay the price which Napoleon thus 
exacted, and the frontier of France was accordingly extended 
to the Alps. But it is very doubtful whether Napoleon did not 
lose more than he gained by this addition to his territory. It 
certainly cost him the active friendship of Great Britain. The 
Anglo-French alliance had been already strained by the lai^age 
of toe French colonels in 1858 and the Franco-Austrian Vvar of 
1859; it never fully recovered from the shock which it received 
by the evidence, which the annexation of Savoy and Nice gave, 
of toe ambition of the French emperor. The British people gave 
way to what Cobden called toe last of the three panics. Lord 
Palmerstan proposed and carried the provision of a large sum 
of money for the fortification of the coasts; and the volunteer 
movement, which had its origin in 1859, received a remarkable 
stimulus in i860. In this year the course of events in Italy 
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emphasized the differences between the policy of Great Britain 
and that of France. Garibaldi, with a thousand followers, made 
his famous descent on the coast of Sicily. After making himself 
■master of that island, he crossed over to the mainland, drove the 
king of Naples out of his capital, and fgrced him to take refuge 
in Gaeta. In France these events were regarded with dismay. 
The emperor wished to stop Garibaldi's passage across the strait, 
and stationed his fleet at Gaeta to protect the king of Naples. 
Lord John Russell, on the contrary, welcomed Garibaldi’s 
success with enthusiasm. He declined to intervene in the 
affairs of Italy by confining the great liberator to Sicily; he 
protested against the presence of the French fleet at Gaeta; 
and when other foreign nations denounced the conduct of Pied¬ 
mont, he defended it by quoting Vattel and citing the example 
of William III. When, finally, Italian troops entered the 
dominions of the pope, France withdrew her ambassador from 
the court of Turin, and England under Lord John Russell’s 
advice at once recognized the new kingdom of Italy. 

In these great events—for the union of Italy was the greatest 
fact which had been accomplished in Europe since the fall of 
the first Napoleon—the British ministry had undoubtedly 
acquired credit. It was everywhere felt that the new kingdom 
owed much to the moral support which had been steadily and 
consistently given to it by Great Britain. Soon afterwards, 
however, in the autumn of 1863, the death of the king of Denmark 
led to a new revolution in the north of Europe, in which Lord 
Palmerston’s government displayed less resolution, and lost 
much of the prestige which it had acquired by its Italian policy. 
The duchies of Schleswig and Holstein had been for centuries 
united to the kingdom of Denmark by the golden link of the 
sehiM- crown; in other respects tliey had been organically 
wif kept distinct, while one of them—Holstein—^was a 
HubMu member of the German confederation. The succession 
qattUoa. crown of Denmark, however, was different 

from that in the duchies. In Denmark the crown could descend, 
as it descends in Great Britain, through females. In the duchies 
the descent was cunfined to tlie male line; and, as Frederick 
VII,, who ascended the Danish throne in 1848, had no direct 
issue, the next heir to the crown of Denmark under this rule 
was Prince Christian of Gliicksburg, afterwards king; the next 
heir to the duchies being the duke of Augustenburg. In 1850 
an arrangement had been made to prevent the separation of 
the duchies from the kingdom. As a result of a conference held 
in London, the duke of Augustenburg was induced to renounce 
his claim on the receipt of a large sum of money. Most of the 
great powers of Europe were parties to this plan. But the 
German confederation was not represented at the conference, 
and was not therefore committed to its conclusions. During the 
reign of Frederick VII. tlie Danish government endeavoured to 
cement the alliance between the duchies and the kingdom, and 
specially to separate the interests of Schleswig, which was largely 
Danish in its sympathies, from those of Holstein, which was 
almost exclusively German. With this object, in the last year 
of his life, Frederick VII. granted Holstein autonomous institu¬ 
tions, and bound Schleswig more closely to the Danish monarchy. 
The new king Christian IX. confirmed this arrangement. The 
German diet at Frankfort at once protested against it. Following 
up words with acts, it decided on occupying Holstein, and it 
delegated the duty of carrying out its order to Hanover and 
Saxony. While this federal execution was taking place, the duke 
of Augustenburg—regardless of the arrangements to which he had 
consented—delegated his rights in the duchies to his son, who 
formally claimed the succession. So far the situation, which 
was serious enough, had been largely dependent on the action 
of Germany. In tlte closing days of 1863 it passed mainly into 
the control of the two chief ^rman powers. In Prussia Bismarck 
had lately became prime minister, and was animated by ambitious 
projects for his country’s aggr^izement. Austria, afraid of 
losing her influence in Germany, followed the lead of Prussia, 
and the two powers required Denmark to cancel the arrangements 
which Frederick VII. had made, and which Christian IX. had 
confirmed, threatening in case of refusal to follow up the occupa- 
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tion of Holstein by that of Schleswig. As riie Danes gave only 
a provisional assent to the demand, Prussian and Austrian 
troops entered Schleswig. These events created much excitement 
in England. The great majority of the British people, who 
imperfectly understood the merits of the case, were unimimous 
in their desire to support Denmark by arms. Their wish had 
been accentuated by ^e circumstance that the marriage in the 
previous spring of the prince of Wales to the daughter of the new 
king of Denmark had given them an almost personal interest 
in the struggle.' Lord Palmerston had publicly expressed tihe 
views of the people by declaring that, if Denmark were attacked, 
her assailants would not have to deal with Deamark alone. 
The language of the public press and of Englishmen visiting 
Denmark confirmed the impression which the words of the prime 
minister had produced; and there is unfortunately no doubt 
that Denmark was encouraged to resist her powerful opponents 
by the belief, which she was thus almost authorized m entertam¬ 
ing, that she could reckon in the hour of her danger on the active 
assistance of the United Kingdom. If Lord Palmerston had been 
supported by his cabinet, or if he had been a younger man, he 
might possibly, in 1864, have made good the wor& which he 
had rashly uttered in 1863. But the queen, who, it is fair to add, 
understood the movement which was tending to German unity 
much better than most of her advisers, was averse from war. 
A large section of the cabinet shared the queen's hesitation, and 
Lord Palmerston—with the weight of nearly eighty summers 
upon him—was not strong enough to enforce his wiU against 
both his sovereign and his colleagues. He made some attempt 
to ascertain whether the emperor of the French would support 
him if he went to war. But he found that tlie emperor had not 
much fancy for a struggle which would have restored Holstein 
to Denmark; and that, if he went to war at ail, his chief object 
would be the liberation of Venice and the rectifi^tion of his own 
frontiers. Even Lord Palmerston slirank from entering on a 
campaign which would have involved all Europe in conflagration 
and would have unsettled the boundaries of most contmental 
nations j and the British government endeavoured thence¬ 
forward to stop hostilities by referring the question immediately 
in dispute to a conference in London. The labours of the con¬ 
ference proved abortive. Its members were unable to ^rce 
upon any methods of settlements, and the warwent on. Denmark, 
naturally unable to grapple with her powerful antagonists, was 
forced to yield, and the two duchies which were the subject of' 
dispute were taken from her. 

The full consequences of this struggle were not visible at the 
time. It was impossible to foresee th^t it was the first step 
which was to carry Prussia forward, under her ambitious minister, 
to a position of acknowledged supremacy on the continent. 
But the results to Great Britain were plain enough. She had 
been mighty in words and weak in deeds. It was no doubt open 
to her to contend, as perhaps most wise people consider, ^at 
the cause of Denmark was not of sufficient importance to justify 
her in going to war. But it was not open to her to encourage 
a weak power to resist and then desert her in the hour of her 
necessity. Lord Palmerston should not have used the language 
which he employed in 1863 if he hod, not decided that his brave 
words would be followed by brave action. His conduct lowered 
the prestige of Great Britain at least as much as his Italian policy 
had raised it. Continental statesmen thenceforward assumed 
tliat Great Britain, however much she, might protest, would 
not resort to arms, and the influence of England suffered, as it 
was bound to suffer, in consequence. 

Meanwhile, in this period of warfare, another struggle was 
being fought out on a still greater scale in North America. The 
election of Abraham Lincoln to the presidency of the United 
States emphasized the fact that the majority of the inhabitants 
of the Northern States were opposed to tte further spread (rf 

slavery; and, in the beginnmg of 1861, several of the ... 

Southern States formally seceded from the union. A gMimr, 
steamer sent by the Federal government with reinforce¬ 
ments to Fort Sumter was fired upon, and both parties made pre¬ 
parations for the civil war which was apparently inevitable. On 
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the one side the Confederate States—as the seceding states were 
called—were animated by a resolution to protect their property. 
On the other side the “ conscience ” of the North was excited 
by a passionate desire to wipe out the blot of slavery. Thus 
both parties were affected by some of the most powerful con¬ 
siderations which can influence mankind, while the North were 
further actuated by the natural incentive to preserve the union, 
which was threatened with disruption. The progress of the 
great struggle was watched with painful attention in England. 
The most important manufacturing interest in England was 
paralysed by the loss of the raw cotton, which was obtained 
almost exclusively from the United States, and tens of thou.sands 
of workpeople were thrown out of employment. The distress 
which resulted naturally created a strong feeling in favour of 
intervention, which might terminate the war and open the 
•Southern ports to Bntish commerce ; and the mitial successes 
which the ConfederatlS secured seemed to afford some justification 
for such a proceeding. In the course of 1862 indeed, when the 
Confederate armies had secured many victories, Gladstone, 
speaking at Newcastle, used the famous expression that President 
Jefferson Davis had “ made a nation ” ; and Lord Palmerston’s 
language in the House of Commons—while opposing a motion 
for the recognition of the South—induced the impression that 
his thoughts were tending in the same direction as Mr Gladstone’s. 
The emperor Napoleon, in July of the same year, confidentially 
asked the British minister whether the moment had not come 
for recognizing the .South ; and in the following September 
Lord Palmerston was himself disposed in concert with France 
to offer to mediate on the basis of separation. Soon afterwards, 
however, the growing exhaustion of the South improved the 
prospects cf the Northern States : an increasing number of 
persons in Great Britain objected to interfere in the interests of 
slavery; and the combatants were allowed to fight out their 
quarrel without the interference of Europe. 

At the beginning of the war. Lord John Russell (who was 
made a peer as Earl Russell in 1861) acknowledged the Southern 
States as belligerents. His decision caused some ill-feeling at 
Washington; but it was inevitable. For the North had pro¬ 
claimed a blockade of the Southern ports; and it would have 
been both inconvenient and unfair if Lord Russell had 
decided to recognize the blockade and had refused to acknowledge 
the belligerent rights of the Southern States. Lord Russell’s 
decision, however, seemed to indicate some latent s5Tnpathy 
for the Southern cause ; and the irritation which was felt in the 
North was increased by the news that the Southern States were 
accrediting two gentlemen to represent them at Paris 
"Irwat” London. These emissaries, Messrs Ma,son and 

Imvidaat. Slidell, succeeded in running the blockade and in 
reaching Cuba, where they embarked on the “ Trent,” 
a British mail steamer sailing for England. On her passage 
home the “ Trent ” was stopped by the Federal steamer “ San 
Jacinto ” ; she was boarded, and Messrs Mason and Slidell were 
arrested. There was no doubt that the captain of the “ .San 
Jacinto ” had acted irregularly. While he had the right to stop 
the “ Trent,” examine the mails, and, if he found despatches 
for the enemy among them, carry the vessel into an American 
port for adjudication, he had no authority to board the vessel 
and arrest two of her passengers. “ The British government,” 
to use its own language, “ could not allow .such an affront to the 
national honour to pass without due reparation.” They decided 
on sending what practically amounted to an ultimatum to the 
Federal government, calling upon it to liberate the prisoners 
and to make a suitable apology. The presentation of this 
ultimatum, which was accompanied by the despatch of troops 
to Canada, was very nearly provoking war with the United 
States. If,_ indeed, the* ultimatum had been presented in the 
form in which it was originally framed, war might have ensued. 
But at the prince cpnsort’s suggestion its language was consider¬ 
ably modified, and the responsibility for the outrage was thrown 
on the officer who comnliCTed it, and not on the government 
of the Republic. It ought not to be forgotten that this important 
modification was the last service rendered to his adopted country 
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by the prince consort before his fatal illness. He died before the 
answer to the despatch was received; and his death deprived 
the queen of an adviser who had stood by her side since the 
earlier days of her reip, and who, by his prudence and conduct, 
had done much to raise, the tone of the court and the influence 
of the crown. Happily for the future of the world, the govern¬ 
ment of the United States felt itself able to accept the despatch 
which had been thus addressed to it, and to give the reparation 
which was demanded ; and the danger of war between the two 
great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race was averted. But, in 
the following summer, a new event excited fresh animosities, 
and aroused a controversy which endured for the best part of 
ten years. 

The Confederates, naturally anxious to harass the commerce 
of their enemies, endeavoured from the commencement of 
hostilities to purchase armed cruisers from builders of neutral 
nations. In June 1862 the American minister in London drew 
Lord Russell’s attention to the fact that a vessel, lately launched 
at Messrs Laird’s yard at Birkenhead, was obviously intended 
to be employed as a Confederate cruiser. The solicitor to the 
commissioners of customs, however, considered that no facts had 
been revealed to auxhorize the detention of the vessel, and this 
opinion was reported in July to the American minister, Charles 
Francis Adams. He thereupon supplied the government with 
additional facts, and at the same time furnished them with the 
opinion of an eminent English lawyer, R. P. Collier (afterwards 
Lord Monkswell), to the effect that “ it would be 
difficult to make out a stronger case of infringement 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act. which if not enforced 
on this occasion is little better than a dead letter.” 

These facts and this opinion were at once sent to the law officer.-.. 
They reached the queen's advocate on Saturday the 26th of July; 
but, by an unfortunate mischance, the queen’s advocate had 
just been wholly incapacitated by a distressing illnc.ss ; and the 
papers, in consequence, did not reach the attorney- and solicitor- 
general till the evening of the following Monday, when they at 
once advised the government to detain the vessel. Lord Russell 
thereupon sent orders to Liverpool for her detention. In the 
meanwhile the vessel—probably aware of the necessity for haste 
—had put to sea, and had commenced the career which made 
her famous as the “ Alabama.” Ministers might even then have 
taken steps to stop the vessel by directing her detention in any 
British port to which she resorted for supplies. The cabinet, 
howeve'r, shrank from this course. The “ Alabama ” was allowed 
to prey on Federal commerce, and undoubtedly inflicted a vast 
amount of injury on the trade of the United States. In the 
autumn of 1862 Adams demanded redress for the injuries which 
had thus been sustained, and this demand was repeated for many 
years in stronger and stronger language. At lust, in 1871, long 
after Lord Palmerston’s death and Lord Russell’s retirement, 
a joint commission was appointed to examine into the many 
cases of dispute which had arisen between the United States 
and Great Britain. The commissioners agreed upon three rules 
by which they thought neutrals should in future be bound, and 
recommended that they should be given a retrospective effect. 
They decided also that the claims which had arisen out of the 
depredations of the “ Alabama ” should be referred to arbitra¬ 
tion. In the course of 1872 the arbitrators met at Geneva. 
Their finding was adverse to Great Britain, which was con¬ 
demned to pay a large sum of money—more than £3,000,000 
—as compensation. A period of exceptional prosperity, which 
largely increased the revenue, enabled a chancellor of the 
exchequer to boast that the countiy had drunk itself out of the 
“ Alabama ” difficulty. 

In October 1865 Lord Palmerston’s rule, which had been 
characterized by six years of political inaction at home and by 
constant disturbance abroad, was terminated by his 
death. The ministry, which had suffered many losses Hatutt'a 
from death during its duration, was temporarily re- nooaa 
constructed under I.nrd Russell; and the new minister 
at once decided to put an end to the period of internal 
stagnation, which had lasted so long, by the introduction of a 
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new Reform Bill. Accordingly, in Mardv 1866 Gladstone, who 
now led iJie House of Commons, introduced a measure which 
proposed to extend the county franchise to 1^14 and the borough 
franchise to householders. The bill did not create much 
enthusiasm among Liberals, and it was naturally opposed by 
the Conservatives, who were reinforce*d by a large section of 
moderate Liberals, nicknamed, in consequence of a phrase 
in one of Bright’s speeches, Adullamites. After many debates, 
in which the Commons showed little disposition to give the 
ministry any effective support, an amendment was carried by 
Lord Dunkellin, the eldest son of Lord aanricarde, basing the 
borough franchise on rating instead of rental. The cabinet, 
recognizing from the division that the control of the House had 
passed out of its hands, resigned office, and the queen was com¬ 
pelled to entrust Lord Derby with the task of forming a new 
administration. 

For the third time in his career Lord Derby undertook the 
formidable task of conducting the government of the country 
Lord * minority of the House of Commons to 

Dorby'o support him. The moment at which he made this 
third third attempt was one of unusual anxiety. Abroad, 

miniitry. almost simultaneous outbreak of war between 
Prussia and Austria was destined to affect the whole aspect of 
continental politics. At home, a terrible murrain had fallen 
on the cattle, inflicting ruin on the agricultural interest; a grave 
commercial crisis was creating alarm in the city of London, and, 
in its consequences, injuring the interests of labour; while the 
working classes, at last roused from their long indifference, and 
angry at the rejection of Lord Russell’s bill, were assembling in 
their tens of thousands to demand reform. The cabinet deter¬ 
mined to prohibit a meeting which the Reform League decided 
to hold in Hyde Park on the 23rd of July, and closed the gates 
of the park on the people. But the mob, converging on the park 
in thousands, surged round the railings, which a little inquiry 
might have shown were too weak to resist any real pressure. 
Either accidentally or intentionally, the railings were overturned 
in one place, and the people, perceiving their opportunity, at 
once threw them down round the whole circuit of the park. 
Few acts in Queen Victoria’s reign were attended with greater 
consequences. For the riot in Hyde Park led almost directly 
to a new Reform Act, and to the transfer of power from the 
middle classes to the masses of the people. 

Yet, though the new government found it necessary to intro¬ 
duce a Reform Bill, a wide difference of opinion existed in the 
cabinet as to the form which the measure should take. 
Several of its members were in favour of assimilating 
the borough franchise to that in force in municipal 
elections, and practically conferring a vote on every householder 
who had three years’ residence in the constituency. General 
Peel, however—Sir Robert Peel’s brother—who held the seals 
of the war office, objected to this extension; and the cabinet 
ultimately decided on evading the difficulty by bringing forward 
a series of resolutions on which a scheme of reform might ulti¬ 
mately be based. Their success in 1858, in dealing wth the 
government of India in this way, commended the decision to 
the acceptance of the cabinet. But it was soon apparent that 
the House of Commons required a definite scheme, and that it 
would not seriously consider a set of abstract resolutions which 
committed no one to any distinct plan. Hence on the 23rd of 
February 1867 the cabinet decided on withdrawing its resolutions 
and reverting to its original bill. On the following day Lord 
Cranborne—better known afterwards as Lord Salisbury—dis¬ 
covered that the bill had more democratic tendencies than he 
had originally supjxjsed, and refused to be a party to it. On 
Monday, the 25th, the cabinet again met to consider the new 
difficulty which had thus arisen; and it decided (as was said 
afterwards by Sir John Pakington) in ten minutes to substitute 
for the scheme a mild measure extending the borough franchise 
to houses rated at £6 a year, and conferring the county franchise 
on £20 householders. The bill, it was soon obvious, would be 
acceptable to no one; and the government again fell back on 
its original proposal. Three members of the cabinet, however. 
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Lord Cranborne, Lord Camsurvon and General Peel, refused 
to be parties to the measure, and resigned office, the government 
being necessarily weakened by these defections. In the large 
scheme which the cabinet had now adopted, the borough franchise 
was conferred on all householders rated to the relief of the poor, 
who had for two years occupied the houses which gave them the 
qualification ; the county franchise was given to the occupiers 
of all houses rated at £15 a year or upwards. But it was proposed 
that these extensions should be accompanied by an education^ 
franchise, and a franchise conferred on persons who had paid 
twenty shillings in assessed taxes or income tax; the tax-payers 
who had gained a vote in this way being given a second vote 
in respect of the property which they occupied.' In the course 
of the discussion on the bill in the House of Conunons, the 
securities on which its authors had relied to enable them to stem 
the tide of democracy were, chiefly through Gladstone’s exertions, 
swept away. The dual vote was abandoned, direct payment 
of rates was surrendered, the county franchise was extended 
to £r2 householders, and the redistribution of seats was largely 
increased. The bill, in the shape in which it had been introduced, 
had been surrounded with safeguards to property. With their 
loss it involved a great radical change, which placed the working 
classes of the country in the position of predominance which 
the middle classes had occupied since 1832. 

The passage of the bill necessitated a dissolution of parliament; 
but it had to be postponed to enable parliament to supplement 
the English Reform Act of i867’with measures applic- 
able to Scotland and Ireland, and to give time for 
settling the boundaries of the new constituencies miniour. 
which had been created. This delay gave the Con¬ 
servatives another year of office. But the first place in the 
cabinet passed in 1868 from Lord Derby to his lieutenant, 
Disraeli. The change added interest to political life. Thence¬ 
forward, for the next thirteen years, the chief places in the two 
great parties in the state were filled by the two men, Gladstone 
and Disraeli, who were unquestionably the ablest representatives 
of their respective followers. But the situation was also remark¬ 
able because power thus definitely passed from men who, 
without exception, had been born in the i8th century, and had 
all held cabinet offices before 1832, to men who had been bom 
in the iqth century, and had only risen to cabinet rank in the 
’forties and the ’fifties. It was also interesting to reflect that 
Gladstone had begun life as a Conserva,tive, and had only 
gradually moved to the ranks of the Liberal partywhile 
Disraeli had fought his first election under the auspices of 
O’Connell and Hume, had won his spuiy by his attacks on Sir 
Robert Peel, and had been only reluctantly adopted by the 
Conservatives as their leader in the House of Commons. 

The struggle commenced in 1868 on an Irbh question. During 
the previous years considerable attention had been pmid to a 
secret conspiracy in Ireland and among the Irish in America. 
The Fenians, as they were called, actually attempted insurrection 
in Ireland, and an invasion of Canada from the United States. 
At the beginning of 1866 Lord Russell’s government thought 
itself compelled to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland ; 
and in 1867 Lord Derby’s government was confronted in the 
spring by a plot to seize Chester Castle, and in the autumn by 
an attack on a prison van at Manchester containing Fenian 
prisoners, and by an atrocious attempt to blow up Clerkenwell 
prison. Conservative politicians deduced from these circum¬ 
stances the necessity of applying firm government to Ireland. 
Liberal statesmen, on the contrary, desired to extirpate rebellion 
by remedying the grievances of which Ireland still 
complained. Chief among these was the fact that cimreb, 
the Established Church in Ireland was the church of 
only a minority of the people. In March 1868 John Francis 
Maguire, an Irish Catholic, asked the House of Commons to 
resolve itself into a committee to take into immediate considera¬ 
tion the affairs of Ireland. Gladstone, in the course of the 
debate, declared that m his opinion the time had come when 
the Irish Church, as a political institution, should cease; and 
he followed up his declaration by a series of resolutions, which 
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were accepted by considerabk majorities, pledging the House to 
its disestablishment. Disraeli, recognizing the full significance 
of this decision, announced that, as soon as the necessary pre* 
parations could be made, the government would appeal from 
the House to the country. Parliament was dissolved at the end 
of July, but the general election did not take place till the end 
of the following November. The future of the Irish Church 
naturally formed one of the chief subjects which occupied the 
attention of the electors, but the issue was largely determined 
by wider considerations. The country, after the long political 
truce which had been maintained by Lord Palmerston, was 
again ranged in two hostile camps, animated by opposing views. 
It was virtually asked to decide in 1868 whether it would put 
its trust in Liberal or Conservative, in Gladstone or Disraeli. 
By an overwhelming majority it threw its lot in favour of 
Gladstone; and Disraeli, without even venturing to meet 
parliament, took the unusual course of at once placing his 
resignation in the queen’s hands. 

The Conservative government, which thus fell, will be chiefly 
recollected for its remarkable concession to democratic principles 
by the passage of the Reform Act of 1867; but it 
deserves perhaps a word of praise for its conduct of 
a distant and unusual war. The emperor of Abyssinia 
hod, for some time, detained some Englishmen 
prisoners in his country ; and the government, unable to obtiiin 
redress in other ways, decided on sending an army to release 
them. The expedition, entrusted to Sir Robert Napier, after¬ 
wards T.ord Napier of Magdala, was fitted out at great expense, 
and was rewarded with com|)lete success. The prisoners were 
released, and the Abyssinian monarch committed suicide. 
Disraeli—^whose oriental imagination was excited by the triumph 
—incurred some ridicule by his bombastic declaration that 
“ the standard of St George was hoisted upon the mountains 
of Rasselas,” But the ministry could at least claim that the 
war had been waged to rescue Englishmen from captivitj', tliat 
it Imd been conducted with skill, and that it had uccompli^ed 
its obj jct. The events of the Abyssinian war, however, were 
forgotten in the great political revolution which had swept the 
Conservatives from ofllce and placed Gladstone in power. His 
government was destined to endure for more tlian five yeiu-s. 
During that period it experienced the alternate prosperity and 
decline which nearly forty years before had been the lot of the 
Whigs after the passage of the first Reform Act. During its 
first two sessions it accomplished greater cluinges in legislation 
than had been attempted by any ministry since that of Lord 
Grey. In its three last sessions it was destined to sink into 
gradual disrepute ; and it was ultimately swept away by a wave 
of popular reaction, as remarkable as that which had borne it 
into power. 

It was generally understood that Gladstone intended to deal 
with three great Irish grievances—“ the three branches of the 
OM- religious, agricultural and educa- 

tiom't tional grievanees. The session of 1869 was devoted 
to the first of these subjects. Gladstone introduced 
mMttrf. |,j]] disconnecting the Irish Church from the state, 
establishing a synod for its government, and—after leaving it in 
possession of its churches and its parsonages, and making ample 
provision for the life-interests of its existing clergy—devoting 
the bulk of its property to the relief of distress in Ireland. The 
bill was carried by large majorities through the House of Com¬ 
mons ; and the feeling of the country was so strong that the 
Lords did not venture <m its rejection. They satisfied themselves 
with engrafting on it a senes of amendments which, on the 
whole, secured rather more liberal terms of compensation for 
existing interests. Some of these amendments were adopted 
by Glrastone; a compromise was effected in respect of the 
others ; and the bill, which had practically occupied the whole 
session, uid had perhaps involved higher constructive skill than 
any measure passed in the previous half-century, became law. 
Having dealt with the Irlsll Church in 1869, Gladstone turned 
to the more cons^icated question of Irish land. So far back as 
tdte ’forties .Sir R. Feel had appointed a ccanmitsion, known 
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from its chairman as the Devon commission, which had recom¬ 
mended that the Irish tenant, in the event of disturbance, 
should receive some compensation for certain specified 
improvements which he had made in his holding. 
Parliament neglected to give effect to these recom¬ 
mendations ; in a country where agriculture was the chief or 
almost only occupation, the tenant remained at his landlord’s 
mercy. In 1870 Gladstone proposed to give the tenant a 
pecuniary interest in improvements, suitable to the holding, 
which he had made either before or after the passmg of the act. 
He proposed also that, in cases of eviction, the smaller tenantry 
should receive compensation for disturbance. The larger 
tenantry, who were supposed to he able to look after their own 
interests, were entirely debarred, and tenants enjoying leases 
were excluded from claiming compensation, except for tillages, 
buildings and reclamation of lands. A special court, it wa.s 
further provided, should be instituted to carry out the provisions 
of the bill. Large and radical as the measure was, reversing many 
of the accepted principles of legislation by giving the tenant a 
guast-partnership with the lan^ord in his holding, no serioas 
opposition was made to it in either House of Parliament. Its 
details, indeed, were abundantly criticized, but its principles 
were hardly disputed, and it became law without any substantial 
alteration of its original provisions. In two sessions two branches 
of the upas tree had been summarily cut off. But parliament 
in 1870 was not solely occupied with the wrongs of Irish tenantry. 
In the .same year Forster, as vice-president of the council, 
succeeded in carrying the great measure which for the first time 
made education compulsory. In devising his scheme, Forster 
endeavoured to utilize, as far as possible, the educational 
machinery which had been voluntarily provided by various 
religious organizations, lie gave the institutions, which had 
been thus established, the full benefit of the assistance which the 
government was prepared to afford to board schools, on their 
adopting a conscience clause under wfiich the religious suscepti¬ 
bilities of the parents of children were protected. This provision 
led to many debates, and produced the first symptoms of dis¬ 
ruption in the Liberal party. The Nonconformists contended 
that no such aid should be given to any school which was not 
conducted on imdenominational principles. Sup¬ 
ported by the bulk of the Conservative parly, Forster 
was enabled to defeat the dissenters. But tiie victory ^eathm. 
which he secured wixs, in one sense, dearly purchased. 

The first breach in the Liberal ranks had been made ; and the 
government, after 1870, never again commanded the same 
united support which had enabled it to pursue its victorious 
career in the first two sessions of its existence. 

Towards the close of the session of 1870 other events, for 
which the government laid no direct responsibility, introduced 
new difficulties. War unexpectedly broke out between _ 
France and Prussia. The French empire fell; 

German armies marched on Paris; and the Russian 
government, at Count Bismarck’s instigation, took advantage 
of the collapse of Fnince to repudiate the clause in the treaty of 
1856 which neutralized the Black Sea. Lord Granville, who had 
succeeded Lord Clarendon at the foreign office, protested against 
this proceeding. But it was everywhere felt that his mere 
protest was not likely to affect the result; and the government 
at last consented to accept a suggestion made by Count Bismarck, 
and to take part in a conference to discuss the Russian proposal 
Though this device enabled them to say that they had not 
yielded to the Ru.ssian demand, it was obvious that they entered 
the conference with the foregone conclusion of conceding the 
Russian claim. The attitude which the government thus chose 
to adopt was perhaps inevitable in the circumstances, but it 
confirmed the impression, which the abandonment of the cause 
of Denmark had produced in 1864, that Great Britain was not 
prepared to maintain its principles by going to war. The weak¬ 
ness of the British foreign office was emphasized by its consenting, 
almost at the same moment, to allow the claims of the United 
States, for the depredations of the “ Alaljama,” to be settled 
under a rule only agreed upon in 1871. Most Englishmen now 
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appreciate the wisdom of a concession which has gained for them 
die friendship of the United States. But in 1871 the country 
resented the mattner in which Lord Granville had acted. What¬ 
ever credit the government might have derived from its domestic 
measures, it was discredited, or it wa* thought to be, by its 
foreign pdicy. In these circumstances legislation in 1871 was 
not marked with the success which had attended the government 
in previous sessions. The government succeeded in terminating 
a long controversy by abolishing ecclesiastical tests at universities. 
But the Lords ventured to reject a measure for the mtroduction 
of the ballot at elections, and refused to proceed with a bill 
for the abolition of purchase in the army. The result of these 
decisions was indeed remarkable. In the one case, the Ixirds 
in 1872 found it necessary to give way, and to pass the Ballot Bill, 
which they had rejected in 1871. In the other, Gladstone 
decided on abolishing, by the direct authority of the crown, 
the system which the Lords had refused to do away with by 
legislation. But his high-handed proceeding, though it forced 
the Lords to reconsider their decision, strained the allegiance of 
many of his supporters, and still further impaired the popularity 
of his administration. Most men felt that it would have been 
permissible for him, at the commencement of the session, to have 
used the queen’s authority to terminate the purchase system; 

but they considered that, as he had not taken this 
course, it was not open to him to reverse the decision 
of the legislature by resorting to the prerogative. 
Two appointments, one to a judicial office, the other to an 
ecclesiastical preferment, in which Gladstone, about the same 
lime, showed more disposition to obey the letter than the spirit 
of the law, confirmed the impression which the abolition of 
purchase had made. Great reforming ministers would do well 
to recollect that the success of even liberal measures may Iw 
dearly purchased by the. resort to what are regarded as un¬ 
constitutional expedients. 

In the following years the embarrassments of the government 
were further increased. In 1872 Bruce, the home secretary, 
succeeded in passing a measure of licensing reform. 

abstainers condemned the bill as inadequate ; 
the publicans denounced it as oppressive ; and the 
whole strength nf the licensed victuallers was thenceforward 
arrayed against the ministiy'. In 1873 Gladstone attempted to 
complete his great Irish measures by conferring on Ireland the 
advantage of a university which would be equally acceptable 
to Protestants and Roman Catholics. But his proposal again 
failed to satisfy those in whose interests it was proposed. The 
second reading of the hill was rejected by a small majority, and 
Gladstone resigned; hut, as Disraeli could not form a govern¬ 
ment, he resumed office. The power of the great minister was, 
however, spent; his ministry was hopelessly discredited. 
Histnr)', in ffict, was repeating itself. The ministry was suffering, 
as Lord Grey’s government had suffered nearly forty years 
before, from the effect of its own successes. It had accomplished 
more tlian any of its supporters had expected, but in doing so it 
had harassed many interests and excited much opposition. 
Gladstone endeavoured to meet the storm by a rearrangement 
of his crew. Bruce, who had offended the licensed victuallers, 
was removed from the home office, and made a peer and president 
of the council. Lowe, who had incurred unpopularity by his 
fiscal measures, and especially by an abortive suggestion for 
the taxation of matches, was transferred from the exchequer 
to the home office, and Gladstone himself assumed the duties 
of chancellor of the exchequer. He thereby created a difficulty 
for himself vrfiich he had not foreseen. Up to 1867 a minister 
leaving one office aftd accepting another vacated his seat; after 
1867 a transfer from one post to another did not necessitate a 
fresh election. But Gladstone in 1873 taken a course which 
had not been contemplated in 1867. He had not been transferred 
from one office to another. He had accepted a new in addition 
to his old office. It was, to say the least, uncertain whether 
his action in this respect had, or had not, vacated his seat. It 
would be unfair to suggest that the inconvenient difficulty with 
which he was thus confronted determined his policy, though he 
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was probably inseraibly influenced by it. However this may be, 
on the eve ol the session of 1874 he suddenly decided to dissolve 
parliament and to appeal to the country. He announced his 
decision in an address to his constituents, in which, among other 
financial reforms, he promised to repeal the income tax. The 
course which Gladstone took, and the bait which he held out 
to the electors, were generally coodemned. The country, 
wearied of the ministry and of its measures, almost everywhere 
supported the Conservative candidates. Disraeli found himself 
restored to power at the head of an overwhelming majority, and 
the great mmister who, five years before, had achieved so marked 
a triumph temporarily witiiffiew from the leadership of the party 
with whose aid he bad accomplished such important results. 
His ministry had been essentially one of peace, yet its closing 
days were memorable for one little war in which « great soldier 
increased a reputation already high. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
triumpited over the difficulties which the climate of the west 
coast of Africa imposes on Europeans, and brought a troublesome 
contest with the Ashantis to a successful conclusion. 

The history of Disraeli’s second administration affords an 
exact reverse to that of Gladstone’s first cabinet. In legislation 
the ministry attempted little and accomplished less. 

They did something to meet the wishes of the publicans, 
whose discontent had contributed largely to Gladstone’s mia/tuy. 
defeat, by amending some of the provisions of Bruce's 
licensing bill; they supported and succeeded in passing a measure, 
brought in by tire primate, to restrain some of the irregularities 
which the Ritualists were introducing into public worship; and 
they were compelled by the violent insistence of PlimsoU to pass 
an act to protect the lives of merchant seamen. Disraeli’s 
government, however, will be chiefly remembered for its foreign 
policy. Years before he had propounded in Tancred the theory 
that England should aim at eastern empire. Circumstances in 
his second term of office enabled Itim to translate his theory into 
practice. In 1875 the country was suddenly startled at hearing 
that it had acquired a new position and assumed new responsi¬ 
bilities in Egypt by the purchase of the shares which the khedive 
of Egyjit held in the Suez Canal. In the following spring a new 
surprise was afforded by the introduction of a mea.sure authoriz¬ 
ing the queen to assume the title of empress of India. But 
these significant actions were almost forgotten in the presence 
of a now crisis; for in 1876 mbgovernment in Turkey had pro¬ 
duced its natural results, and the European provinces of the Porte 
were in a state of armed insurrection. In the presence of a grave 
danger, Count Andrassy, the Austrian minister, drew up a note 
which was afterwards known by his napae, declaring that the 
Porte had failed to carry into effect the promises of reform which 
■sire had made, and that some combined action on the part of 
Europe was necessary to compel her to do so. The note was 
accepted by the three continental empires, but Great Britain 
refused in the first instance to assent to it, and only ultimately 
consented at the desire of the Porte, whose statesmen seem to 
have imagined that the nominal co-operation of 
England would have the effect of restraining the action 
of other powers. Turkey accepted the. note and </«.>> 
renewed the promises of reform, which she had so often 
made, and which meant so little. The three northern powers 
thereupon agreed upon what was known as the Berlin Memor¬ 
andum, in which they demanded an armistice, and proposed 
to watch over the completion of the reforms which the Porte 
had promised. Tire British government refused to be a party 
to this memorandum, which in conset^uence became abortive. 
The insurrection increased in intensity. The sultan Abdul 
Aziz, thought unequal to the crisis, was hastily deposed; he 
was either murdered or led to commit suicide ; and insurrection 
in Bulgaria was stamped out by massacre. The story of the 
“ Bulgarian atrocities ” was published in Great Britain in the 
summer of 1876. Disraeli characteristically dismissed it as 
“ coffee-house babble,” but official investigation proved the 
substantial accuracy of the reports which had reached England. 
The people regarded these events with horror. Gladstone, 
emerging from his retirement, denounced the conduct of the 
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Turks. In a phrase which became famous he declared that the 
only remedy for the European provinces of the Porte was to 
turn out the Ottoman government “ bag and baggage.” All 
England was at once arrayed into two camps. One party was 
led by Disraeli, who was supposed to represent the traditional 
policy of England of maintaining the rule of the Turk at all 
ha7.ards; the other, inspired by the example of Gladstone, was 
resolved at all costs to terminate oppression, but was at the same 
time distrusted as indirectly assisting the ambitious views by 
which the Eastern policy of Russia had always been animated. 
The crisis soon became intense. In June 1876 Servia and 
Montenegro declared war against Turkey. In a few months 
Servia was hopelessly beaten. Through the insistence of Russia 
an armistice was agreed upon; and Lord Beaconsfield—for 
Disraeli had now been raised to the peerage—endeavoured to 
utilize the breathing space by organizing a conference of the 
great powers at Conitantinople, which was attended on behalf 
of Great Britain by Lord Salisbury. The Constantinople con¬ 
ference proved abortive, and in the beginning of 1877 Russia 
declared war. For some time, however, her success was hardly 
equal to her expectations. The Turks, entrenched at Plevna, 
delayed the Russian advance; and it was only towards the 
close of 1877 that Plevna at last fell and Turkish resistance 
collapsed. With its downfall the war party in ICngland, which 
was led by the prime minister, increased in violence. From the 
refrain of a song, sung night after night at a London music hall, 
its members became known as Jingoes. The government ordered 
the British fleet to pass the Dardanelles and go up to Constanti¬ 
nople ; and though the order was subsequently withdrawn, it 
asked for and obtained a grant of £6,000,000 for naval and mili¬ 
tary purposes. When news came that the .Russian armies had 
reached Adrianople, that they had concluded some arrangement 
with the Turks, and that they were pressing forward towards Con¬ 
stantinople, the fleet was again directed to pass the Dardanelles. 
Soon afterwards the government decided to call out the reserves 
and to bring a contingent of Indian troops to the Mediterranean. 
Lord Derby,* who was at the foreign office, thereupon retired 
from the ministry, and was succeeded by Lord Salisbury. Lord 
Derby’s resignation was everywhere regarded as a proof that 
Great Britain was on the verge of war. Happily this did not 
occur. At Prince Bismarck’s suggestion Russia consented to 
refer the treaty which she had concluded at San Stefano to a 
congress of the great powers ; and the congress, at which Great 
Britain was represented by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, 
succeeded in substituting for the treaty of San Stefano 
the treaty of Berlin. The one great advantage derived 
from it was the tacit acknowledgment by Russia 
that Europe could alone alter arrangements which Europe had 
made. In every other sense it is doubtful whether the provisions 
of the treaty of Berlin were more favourable than those of the 
treaty of San Stefano. On Lord Beaconsfield’s return, however, 
he claimed for Lord Salisbury and himself that they had brought 
back “ peace with honour,” and the country accepted with wild 
delight the phrase, without taking much trouble to analyse 
its justice. 

If Lord Beaconsfield had dissolved parliament immediately 
after his return from Berlin, it is possible that the wave of 
popularity which had been raised by his success would have 
borne him forward to a fresh victory m the constituencies. His 
omission to do so gave the country time to meditate on the con¬ 
sequences of his policy. One result soon became perceptible. 
Differences with Russia produced their inevitable consequences 
in fresh complications on the Indian frontier. The Russian 
government, confronted with a quarrel with Great Britain in 
eastern Europe, endeavoured to create difficulties in 
wanf* Afghanistan. A Russian envoy was sent to Kabul, 
where .Shere Ali, who had succeeded his father Dost 
Mahommed in 1863, was amir; and the British government, 
alarmed at this new embarrassment, decided on sending a mission 
to the Afghan capital. Th*mission was stopped on Ae frontier 
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by an agent of Shere Ali, who declined to allow it to proceed. 
The British government refused to put up with an affront of 
this kind, and their envoy, supported by an army, continued 
his advance. Afghanistan was again invaded. Kabul and 
Kandahar were occupied ; and Shere Ali was forced to fly, and 
soon afterwards died. His successor, Yakub Khan, came to the 
British camp and signed, in May 1879, the treaty of Gandamak. 
Under the terms of this treaty the Indian government undertook 
to pay the new amir a subsidy of £60,000 a year; and Yakub 
Khan consented to receive a British mission at Kabul, and to 
cede some territory in the Himalayas which the military advisers 
of Lord Beaconsfield considered necessary to make the frontier 
more “ scientific.” This apparent success was soon followed 
by disastrous news. The deplorable events of 1841 were re¬ 
enacted in 1879. The new envoy reached Kabul, but was soon 
afterwards murdered. A British army was again sent into 
Afghanistan, and Kabul was again occupied. Yakub Khan, 
who had been made amir in 1879, was deposed, and Abdur 
Rahman Khan was selected as his successor. The British did 
not assert their superiority without much fighting and some 
serious reverses. Their victory was at last assured by the ex¬ 
cellent strategy of Sir Donald Stewart and Sir Frederick (after¬ 
wards Lord) Roberts. But before the final victory was gained 
Lord Beaconsfield had fallen. His policy had brought Great 
Britain to the verge of disaster in Afghanistan; the credit of 
reasserting the superiority of British arms was deferred till his 
successors had taken office. 

It was not only in Afghanistan that the new imperial policy 
which Lord Beaconsfield had done so much to encourage was 
straining the resources of the empire. In South Africa a still 
more serious difficulty was already commencing. At the time 
at which Lord Beaconsficld’s administration began, British 
territory in South Africa was practically confined to Cape Colony 
and Natal. Years before, in 1852 and 1854 respectively, the 
British government, at that time a little weary of the responsi¬ 
bilities of colonial rule, had recognized the independence of the 
two Dutch republics, the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
Powerful native tribes occupied the territory to the north of 
Natitl and the east of the Transvaal. War broke out between 
the Transvaal Republic and one of the most powerful of these 
native chieftains, Sikukuni; and the Transvaal was worsted 
in the struggle. Weary of the condition of anarchy which 
existed in the republic, many inhabitants of the Transvaal were 
ready to welcome its annexation to Great Britain—a proposal 
favoured by the colonial secretary. Lord Carnarvon, who wished 
to federate the South African states, after the manner in which 
the North American colonies had become by confederation the 
Dominion of Canada. Sir Theopliilus Shepstone, who was sent 
to inquire into the proposal, mistook the opinion of a party for 
the verdict of the republic, and declared (April 187 7) the Transvaal 
a part of the British Empire. His policy entailed far more 
serious consequences tlian the mission to Afghanistan. The first 
was a war with the Zulus, the most powerful and 
warlike of the South African natives, who under their 
ruler, Cetewayo, had organized a formidable army. A dispute 
had been going on for some time about the possession of a strip 
of territory which some British arbitrators had awarded to the 
Zulu king. Sir Bartle Frere, who had won distinction in India, 
and was sent out by Lord Beaconsfield’s government to the Cape, 
kept back the award ; and, though he ultimately communicated 
it to Cetewayo, thought it desirable to demand the disbandment 
of the Zulu army. In the war which ensued, the British troops 
who invaded Zulu territory met with a severe reverse; and, 
though the disaster was ultimately retrieved by Lord Chelmsford, 
the war involved heavy expenditure and brought little credit 
to the British army, w'hile one unfortunate incident, the death 
of Prince Napoleon, who had obtained leave to serve with the 
British troops, and was surprised by the Zulus while reconnoitring, 
created a deep and unfortunate impression. Imperialism, 
which had been excited by Lord Bcaconsfield’s policy in 1878, 
and by the prospect of a war with a great European power, fell 
into discredit when it degenerated into a fresh expedition into 
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Afghanistan, and an inglorious war with a savage African tribe. 
A period of distress at home increased the discontent which Lord 
Beaconsfield’s external policy was exciting; and, when parlia¬ 
ment was at last dissolved in 1880, it seemed no longer certain 
that the country would endorse the poljpy of the minister, who 
only a short time before had acquired such popularity. Gladstone, 
emerging from his retirement, practically placed himself again at 
the head of the Liberal party. In a series of speeches in Mid¬ 
lothian, where he offered himself for election, he denounced the 
whole policy which Lord Beaconsfield had pursued. His im¬ 
passioned eloquence did much more than influence his own 
election. His speeches decided the contest throughout the 
kingdom. The Liberals secured an even more surprising success 
than that which had rewarded the Conservatives six years before. 
For the first time in the queen’s reign, a solid Liberal majority, 
independent of all extraneous Irish support, was returned, and 
Gladstone resumed in triumph his old position as prime minister. 

The new minister had been swept into power on a wave of 
popular favour, but he inherited from his predecessors difficulties 
almost every quarter of the world; and his own 
atom's language had perhaps tended to increase them. He 

t*coad was committed to a reversal of Ixird Beaconsfield’s 

miaiMfiy. p^jj^y . politics, it is never easy, and perhaps 

rarely wise, suddenly and violently to change a system. In one 
quarter of the world the new minister achieved much success. 
The war in Afghanistan, which had begun with disaster, was 
creditably concluded. A better understanding was gradually 
established with Russia; and, before the ministry went out, 
steps hud been taken which led to the delimitation of the Russian 
and Afghan frontier. In South Africa, however, a very different 
result emmed. Gladstone, before he accepted office, had de¬ 
nounced the policy of annexing the Transvaal; his language 
was so strong that he was charged with encouraging the Boers to 
maintain their independence by force; his example had naturally 
been imitated by some of his followers at the general election ; 
and, when he resumed power, he found himself in the difficult 
dilemma of either maintaining an arrangement which he had 
declared to be unwise, or of yielding to a demand which the 
Boers were already threatening to support in arms. The events 
of the first year of his administration added to his difficulty. 
Before its close the Boers seized Heidelberg and established a 
republic ; they destroyed a detachment of British troops at 
Bronkhorst Spruit; and they surrounded and attacked the 
British garrisons in the Transvaal. Troops were of course sent 
from England to maintain the Britisii cause; and Sir George 
Colley, who enjoyed a high reputation and had experience in 
South African warfare, was made governor of Natal, and en¬ 
trusted with the military command. The events which im¬ 
mediately followed will not be easily forgotten. Wholly mis¬ 
calculating the strength of the Boers, Sir George Colley, at the 
end of January 1881, attacked them at Laing’s Nek, in the north 
of Natal, and was repulsed with heavy loss. Some ten days 
afterwards he fought another action on the Ingogo, and was again 
forced to retire. On the z6th February, with some 600 men, he 
occupied a high hill, known as Majuba, which, he thought, 
dominated the Boer position. The following day the Boers 
attacked the hill, overwhelmed its defenders, and Sir George 
Colley was himself killed in the disastrous contest on the summit. 
News of these occurrences was received with dismay in England. 
It was, no doubt, possible to say a good deal for Gladstone’s 
indignant denunciation of his predecessor’s policy in annexing 
the Transvaal; it would have been equally possible to advance 
many reasons for reversing the measures of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
cabinet, and for conceding independence to the 
fw/ Transvaal in 1880. But the great majority of persons 
considered that, whatever arguments might have been 
urged for concession in 1880, when British troops had suffered 
no reverses, nothing could be said for concession in 1881, when 
their arms had been tarnished by a humiliating disaster. Great 
countries can afford to be generous in the hour of victory ; but 
they cannot yield, without loss of credit, in the hour of defeat. 
Unfortunately this reasoning was not suited to Gladstone’s 


temperament. The justice or injustice of the British cause 
seemed to him a much more important matter than the vindica¬ 
tion. of military honour; and he could not bring himself to 
acknowledge that Majuba had altered the situation, and that 
the terms which he had made up his mind to concede before 
the battle could not be safely granted till military reputation 
was restored. The retrocession of the Transvaal was decided 
upon, though it was provided that the country should 
remain under the suzerainty of the queen. Even this great 
concession did riot satisfy the ambition of the Boers, who were 
naturally elated by their victories. Three years later some 
Transvaal deputies, with their president, Kruger, cafne to London 
and saw Lord Derby, the secretary of state for the colonies. Lord 
Derby consented to a new convention, from which any verbal 
reference to suzerainty was excluded; and the South African 
republic was made independent, subject only to the condition 
that it should conclude no treaties with foreign powers without 
the approval of the crown. (For the details and disputes con¬ 
cerning the terms of this convention the reader is referred to 
the articles Tkansvaai. and Suzerainty.) 

Gladstone’s government declined in popularity from the date 
of the earliest of these concessions. Gladstone, in fact, had 
succeeded in doing what Ix)rd Beaconsfield had failed to accom¬ 
plish. Annoyance at his foreign policy had rekindled the 
imperialism which the embarrassments created by Ixird Beacons¬ 
field had done so much to damp down. And, if things were 
going badly with the new government abroad, matters were not 
progressing smoothly at home. At the general election of 1880, 
the borough of Northampton, which of late years has shown an 
unwavering preference for Liberals of an advanced type, returned 
as its members Henry Labouchere and Charles Bradlaugh. 
Bmdlaugh, who had attained some notoriety for an andiamk 
aggressive atheism, claimed the right to make an 
affirmation of allegiance instead of taking the customary oath, 
which he declared was, in his eyes, a meaningless form. The 
speaker, instead of deciding the question, submitted it to the 
judgment of the House, and it was ultimately referred to a 
select committee, which reported against Bradlaugh’s claim. 
Bradlaugh, on hearing the decision of the committee, presented 
himself at the bar and offered to take the oath. It was objected 
that, as he had publicly declared that the words of the oath had 
no clear meaning for him, he could not be permitted to take it; 
and after some wrangling the matter was referred to a fresh 
committee, which supported the view that Bradlaugh could not 
be allowed to be sworn, but recommended that he should be 
permitted to make the affirmation at hi^ own risk. The House 
refused to accept the recommendation of this conunittee when 
a bill was introduced to give effect to it. This decision naturally 
enlarged the question before it. For, while hitherto the debate 
had turned on the technical points whether an affirmation could 
be substituted for an oath, or whether a person who had declared 
that an oath had no meaning for him could properly be sworn, 
the end at which Bradlaugh’s opponents were thenceforward 
aiming was the imposition of a new religious test—the belief 
in a God—on members of the House of Commons. The con¬ 
troversy, which thus began, continued through the parliament 
of 1880, and led to many violent scenes, which lowered the 
dignity of the House. It was (Quietly terminated, in the parlia¬ 
ment of 1886, by the firm action of a new speaker. Mr Peel, 
who had been elected to the chair in 1884, decided that neither 
the speaker nor any other member had the right to intervene to 
prevent a member from taking the oath if he was willing to 
take it. Parliament subsequently, by a new act, permitted 
affirmations to be used, and thenceforward religion, or the 
absence of religion, was no disqualification for a seat in the 
House of Commons. The atheist, like the Roman Catholic and 
the Jew, could sit and vote. 

The Bradlaugh question was not the oftly difficulty with 
which the new government was confronted. Ireland was again 
attracting the attention of politicians. The Fenian move¬ 
ment had practically expired; some annual motions for the 
introduction of Home Rule, made with all the decorum of 
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Turks. In a phrase which became famous he declared that the 
only remedy for the European provinces of the Porte was to 
turn out the Ottoman government “ bag and baggage.” All 
England was at once arrayed into two camps. One party was 
led by Disraeli, who was supposed to represent the traditional 
policy of England of maintaining the rule of the Turk at all 
ha7.ards; the other, inspired by the example of Gladstone, was 
resolved at all costs to terminate oppression, but was at the same 
time distrusted as indirectly assisting the ambitious views by 
which the Eastern policy of Russia had always been animated. 
The crisis soon became intense. In June 1876 Servia and 
Montenegro declared war against Turkey. In a few months 
Servia was hopelessly beaten. Through the insistence of Russia 
an armistice was agreed upon; and Lord Beaconsfield—for 
Disraeli had now been raised to the peerage—endeavoured to 
utilize the breathing space by organizing a conference of the 
great powers at Conitantinople, which was attended on behalf 
of Great Britain by Lord Salisbury. The Constantinople con¬ 
ference proved abortive, and in the beginning of 1877 Russia 
declared war. For some time, however, her success was hardly 
equal to her expectations. The Turks, entrenched at Plevna, 
delayed the Russian advance; and it was only towards the 
close of 1877 that Plevna at last fell and Turkish resistance 
collapsed. With its downfall the war party in ICngland, which 
was led by the prime minister, increased in violence. From the 
refrain of a song, sung night after night at a London music hall, 
its members became known as Jingoes. The government ordered 
the British fleet to pass the Dardanelles and go up to Constanti¬ 
nople ; and though the order was subsequently withdrawn, it 
asked for and obtained a grant of £6,000,000 for naval and mili¬ 
tary purposes. When news came that the .Russian armies had 
reached Adrianople, that they had concluded some arrangement 
with the Turks, and that they were pressing forward towards Con¬ 
stantinople, the fleet was again directed to pass the Dardanelles. 
Soon afterwards the government decided to call out the reserves 
and to bring a contingent of Indian troops to the Mediterranean. 
Lord Derby,* who was at the foreign office, thereupon retired 
from the ministry, and was succeeded by Lord Salisbury. Lord 
Derby’s resignation was everywhere regarded as a proof that 
Great Britain was on the verge of war. Happily this did not 
occur. At Prince Bismarck’s suggestion Russia consented to 
refer the treaty which she had concluded at San Stefano to a 
congress of the great powers ; and the congress, at which Great 
Britain was represented by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, 
succeeded in substituting for the treaty of San Stefano 
the treaty of Berlin. The one great advantage derived 
from it was the tacit acknowledgment by Russia 
that Europe could alone alter arrangements which Europe had 
made. In every other sense it is doubtful whether the provisions 
of the treaty of Berlin were more favourable than those of the 
treaty of San Stefano. On Lord Beaconsfield’s return, however, 
he claimed for Lord Salisbury and himself that they had brought 
back “ peace with honour,” and the country accepted with wild 
delight the phrase, without taking much trouble to analyse 
its justice. 

If Lord Beaconsfield had dissolved parliament immediately 
after his return from Berlin, it is possible that the wave of 
popularity which had been raised by his success would have 
borne him forward to a fresh victory m the constituencies. His 
omission to do so gave the country time to meditate on the con¬ 
sequences of his policy. One result soon became perceptible. 
Differences with Russia produced their inevitable consequences 
in fresh complications on the Indian frontier. The Russian 
government, confronted with a quarrel with Great Britain in 
eastern Europe, endeavoured to create difficulties in 
wanf* Afghanistan. A Russian envoy was sent to Kabul, 
where .Shere Ali, who had succeeded his father Dost 
Mahommed in 1863, was amir; and the British government, 
alarmed at this new embarrassment, decided on sending a mission 
to the Afghan capital. Th*mission was stopped on Ae frontier 
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by an agent of Shere Ali, who declined to allow it to proceed. 
The British government refused to put up with an affront of 
this kind, and their envoy, supported by an army, continued 
his advance. Afghanistan was again invaded. Kabul and 
Kandahar were occupied ; and Shere Ali was forced to fly, and 
soon afterwards died. His successor, Yakub Khan, came to the 
British camp and signed, in May 1879, the treaty of Gandamak. 
Under the terms of this treaty the Indian government undertook 
to pay the new amir a subsidy of £60,000 a year; and Yakub 
Khan consented to receive a British mission at Kabul, and to 
cede some territory in the Himalayas which the military advisers 
of Lord Beaconsfield considered necessary to make the frontier 
more “ scientific.” This apparent success was soon followed 
by disastrous news. The deplorable events of 1841 were re¬ 
enacted in 1879. The new envoy reached Kabul, but was soon 
afterwards murdered. A British army was again sent into 
Afghanistan, and Kabul was again occupied. Yakub Khan, 
who had been made amir in 1879, was deposed, and Abdur 
Rahman Khan was selected as his successor. The British did 
not assert their superiority without much fighting and some 
serious reverses. Their victory was at last assured by the ex¬ 
cellent strategy of Sir Donald Stewart and Sir Frederick (after¬ 
wards Lord) Roberts. But before the final victory was gained 
Lord Beaconsfield had fallen. His policy had brought Great 
Britain to the verge of disaster in Afghanistan; the credit of 
reasserting the superiority of British arms was deferred till his 
successors had taken office. 

It was not only in Afghanistan that the new imperial policy 
which Lord Beaconsfield had done so much to encourage was 
straining the resources of the empire. In South Africa a still 
more serious difficulty was already commencing. At the time 
at which Lord Beaconsficld’s administration began, British 
territory in South Africa was practically confined to Cape Colony 
and Natal. Years before, in 1852 and 1854 respectively, the 
British government, at that time a little weary of the responsi¬ 
bilities of colonial rule, had recognized the independence of the 
two Dutch republics, the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
Powerful native tribes occupied the territory to the north of 
Natitl and the east of the Transvaal. War broke out between 
the Transvaal Republic and one of the most powerful of these 
native chieftains, Sikukuni; and the Transvaal was worsted 
in the struggle. Weary of the condition of anarchy which 
existed in the republic, many inhabitants of the Transvaal were 
ready to welcome its annexation to Great Britain—a proposal 
favoured by the colonial secretary. Lord Carnarvon, who wished 
to federate the South African states, after the manner in which 
the North American colonies had become by confederation the 
Dominion of Canada. Sir Theopliilus Shepstone, who was sent 
to inquire into the proposal, mistook the opinion of a party for 
the verdict of the republic, and declared (April 187 7) the Transvaal 
a part of the British Empire. His policy entailed far more 
serious consequences tlian the mission to Afghanistan. The first 
was a war with the Zulus, the most powerful and 
warlike of the South African natives, who under their 
ruler, Cetewayo, had organized a formidable army. A dispute 
had been going on for some time about the possession of a strip 
of territory which some British arbitrators had awarded to the 
Zulu king. Sir Bartle Frere, who had won distinction in India, 
and was sent out by Lord Beaconsfield’s government to the Cape, 
kept back the award ; and, though he ultimately communicated 
it to Cetewayo, thought it desirable to demand the disbandment 
of the Zulu army. In the war which ensued, the British troops 
who invaded Zulu territory met with a severe reverse; and, 
though the disaster was ultimately retrieved by Lord Chelmsford, 
the war involved heavy expenditure and brought little credit 
to the British army, w'hile one unfortunate incident, the death 
of Prince Napoleon, who had obtained leave to serve with the 
British troops, and was surprised by the Zulus while reconnoitring, 
created a deep and unfortunate impression. Imperialism, 
which had been excited by Lord Bcaconsfield’s policy in 1878, 
and by the prospect of a war with a great European power, fell 
into discredit when it degenerated into a fresh expedition into 
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government was evidently doomed. If, on the contrary, they 
joined the Conservatives, they could make a Liberal administra¬ 
tion impracticable. 

• In llie autumn of 1885 it was doubtful what course the Irish 
Nationalists would take. It was generally understood that 
Lord Carnarvon, who had oeen made viceroy of 
Ireland, had been in •communication with Parnell; 
that Lord Salisbury was aware of the interviews 
which had taken place; and it was whispered that Lord 
Carnarvon was in favour of granting some sort of administrative 
autonomy to Ireland. Whatever opinion Lord Carnarvon may 
have formed—and his precise view is uncertain—a greater man 
than he had suddenly arrived at a similar conclusion. In his 
election speeches Gladstone had insisted on the necessity of the 
country returning a Liberal majority which could act indepen¬ 
dently of the Irish vote; and the result of the general election 
had left the Irish the virtual arbiters of the political situation. 
In these circumstances Gladstone arrived at a momentous 
decision. He recognized that the system under which Ireland 
had been governed in the past had failed to win the allegiance 
of her people; and he decided that it was wise and safe to 
entrust her with a large measure of self-government. It was 
perliaps characteristic of Gladstone, though it was unquestion¬ 
ably unfortunate, that, in determining on this radical change 
of policy, he consulted few, if any, of his previous colleagues. 
On the meeting of the new parliament Lord Salisbury’s govern¬ 
ment was defeated on an amendment to the address, demanding 
facilities for agricultural labourers to obtain small holdings for 
g£irdens and pasture—the policy, in short, which was described 
as “ three acres and a cow.” Lord Salisbury resigned, and 
Gladstone resumed power. The attitude, however, which 
Gladstone was understood to be taking on the subject of Hume 
Rule threw many difficulties in his way. Lord Hartington, and 
others of his former colleagues, declined to join his administra¬ 
tion ; Mr Cluimberlain, who, in the first instance, accepted 
office, retired almost at once from the ministry; and Bright, 
whose eloquence and past services gave him a unique position 
in the House, threw in his lot in opposition to Home Rule. A 
split in the Liberal party thus began, which was destined to 
endure; and Gladstone found his difficulties increased by the 
defection of the men on whom he had hitherto largely relied. 
He persevered, however, in the task which he had set himself, 
and introduced a measure endowing Ireland with a parliament, 
and excluding the Irish members from Westminster. He was 
defeated, and appealed from the House which had refused to 
support him to the country. For the first time in the queen’s 
reign two general elections occurred within twelve months. The 
country showed no more disposition than the House of Commons 
to approve the course which the minister was taking. A large 
majority of the members of the new parliament were pledged 
to resist Home Rule. Gladstone, bowing at once to the verdict 
of the people, resigned office, and Lord Salisbury returned to 
power. 

The new cabinet, which was formed to resist Home Rule, did 
not succeed in combining all the opponents to this measure, 
stem secessionists from the Liberal party—the Liberal 
a OB «m. Unionists, as they were called—held aloof from it; 
and Lord Salisbury was forced to form his cabinet out of his 
immediate followers. The most picturesque appointment was 
that of Lord Randolph Churchill, who was made chancellor of 
the exchequer, and leader of the House of Commons. But 
before many montiis were over. Lord Randolph—unable to 
secure acceptance of a policy of financial retrenchment—resigned 
office, and Lord Salisbury was forced to reconstruct his ministry. 
Though he again failed to obtain the co-operation of the Liberal 
Unionists, one of the more prominent of them—Goschen— 
accepted the seals of the Exchequer. W. H. Smith moved from 
the war office to tlie treasury, and became leader of the House 
of Commons; while Lord Salisbury himself returned to the 
foreign office, which the dramatically sudden death of Lord 
Iddesleigh, better known as Sir Stafford Northcote, vacated. 
These arrangements lasted tUl t8qi, when, on Smiffi’s death, 
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the treasury and the lead of the Commons were entrusted to 
Lord Salisbury’s nephew, Mr Arthur Balfour, who had made 
a great reputation as chief secretary for Ireland. 

The ministry of 1886, which endured till 1892, gave to London 
a county council; introduced representative government into 
every English county; and made elementary education free 
throughout England. The alliance with the Liberal Unionists 
was, in fact, compelling the Conservative government to promote 
measures which were not wholly consistent with the stricter 
Conservative traditions, or wishes. In other respects, the legis¬ 
lative achievements of the government were not great; and 
the time of parliament was largely occupied in devising rules 
for the conduct of its business, which the obstructive attitude 
of the Irish meml^ers made necessary, and in discussing the 
charges brought against the Nationalist party by The Times, 
of complicity in the Phoenix Park murders. Under the new 
rules, the sittings of the Hou.se on ordinary days were made to 
commence at 3 p.m., and oppwsed busmess was automatically 
interrupted at midnight, while for the first time a power was 
given to the majority in a House of a certain size to conclude 
debate by what was known as the closure. Notwithstanding 
these new rules obstructive tactics continued to prevail; and, 
in the course of the parliament, many members were suspended 
for disorderly conduct. The hostility of the Irish members was 
perhaps increased by some natural hidignation at the charges 
brought against Parnell. The Times, in April 1887, printed 
the facsimile of a letter purporting to be signed by Parnell, in 
which he declared that he had no other course open to him but 
to denounce the Phoenix Park murders, but that, while he 
regretted “ the accident ” of I/)rd Frederick Cavendish’s death, 
he could not “ refuse to admit that Burke got no more than his 
deserts.” The publication of this letter, and later of other 
similar documents, naturally created a great sensation; and 
the government ultimately appointed a special commission of 
three judges to inquire into the charges and allegationB that were 
made. In the course of tlie inquiry it was proved that the 
letters had emanated from a man named Pigott, who had at one 
time been associated with the Irish Nationalist movement, but 
who for some time past had earned a precarious living by writing 
begging and threatening letters. Pigott, subjected to severe 
cross-examination by Sir Charles Russell (afterwards Lord 
Russell of Killowen), broke down, fled from justice and committed 
suicide. His flight practically settled the question; and an 
inquiry, which many people had thought at its inception would 
brand Parnell as a criminal, raised him to an influence which 
he had never enjoyed before. But in, the same year which 
witnessed hi.s triumph, he was doomed to fall. He was made 
co-respondent in a divorce suit brought by Captain O’Shea— 
anoUicr Irishman—for the dissolution of his marriage ; and the 
disclosures made at the trial induced Gladstone, who was 
supported by the Nonconformists generally throughout the 
United Kingdom, to request Parnell to withdraw from the 
leadership of tlie Irish party. Parnell refused to comply with 
this request, and the Irish party was shattered into fragments 
by his decision. Parnell himself did not long survive 
the disruption of the party which. he had done so 
much to create. The exertions which he made to 
retrieve his waning influence proved too much for his strength, 
and in the autumn of 1891 he died suddenly at Brighton. 
Famell’s death radically altered the political situation. At the 
general elections of 1885 and 1886 the existence of a strong, 
united Irish party had exercised a dominating influence. As the 
parliament of 1886 was drawing to a close, the dissensions among 
the Irish members, and the loss of their great leader, were 
visibly sapping the strength of the Nationalists. At the general 
election of 189* Horae Rule was still the prominent subject 
before the electors. But the English liberals were already a 
little weary of allies who were quarrelling among themselves, 
and whose disputes were introducing a new factor into politics. 
The political struggle virtually turned not on measures, but on 
men. Gladstone’s great age, and the marvellous powers which 
1 he displayed at a time when most men seek the repose of 
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retirement, were the chief causes which affected the results. His 
influence enabled him to secure a small Liberal majority. But 
it was noticed that the majority depended on Scottish, Irish and 
Welsh votes, and that England—the “ predominant partner,” 
as it was subsequently called by Lord Rosebery—returned a 
majority of members pledged to resist any attempt to dissolve 
the union between the three kingdoms. 

On the meeting of the new parliament Lord Salisbury’s 
government was defeated on a vote of want of confidence, and 
for a fourth time Gladstone became prime minister. 

J^In the session of 1893 he again introduced a Home 
' Rule Bill. But the measure of 1R93 differed in many 
respects from that of 1886. In particular, the Irish were 
no longer to be excluded from the imperial parliament at 
Westminster. The bill which was thus brought forward was 
actually pa.ssed by the Commons. It was, however, rejected 
by the Lords. The dissensions among the Irish themselves, and 
the hostility which English constituencies were displaying to the 
proposal, emboldened the Peers to arrive at this decision. Some 
doubt was felt as to the course which Gladstone would take in 
this crisis. Many persons thought that he should at once have 
appealed to the country, and have endeavoured to obtain a 
distinct mandate from the constituencies to introduce a new 
Home Rule Bill. Other persons imagined that he should have 
followed the precedent which had been set by Ixird Grey in 1831, 
and, after a short prorogation, have reintroduced his measure in 
a new session. As a matter of fact, Gladstone adopted neither 
of these courses. The government decided not to take up the 
gauntlet thrown down by the Peers, but to proceed with the rest 
of their political programme. With this object an autumn session 
was held, and the Parish Councils Act, introduced by Mr Fowler 
(afterwards Lord Wolverhampton), was passed, after important 
amendments, which had been introduced into it in the House of 
Lords, had been reluctantly accepted by Gladstone. On the other 
hand, an Employers’ Liability Bill, introduced by Mr Asquith, 
the home secretary, was ultimately dropped by Gladstone after 
passing all stages in the House of Commons, rather than that an 
amendment of the Peers, allowing “ contracting out,” should be 
accepted. 

Before, however, the session had quite run out (3rd March 
1894), Gladstone, who had now completed his eighty-fourth 
year, laid down a load which his increasing years made it im¬ 
possible for him to sustain (see the article Gladstone). He was 
succeeded by Lord Rosebery, whose abilities and attainments 
had raised him to a high place in the Liljeral counsels. lx)rd 
Rosebery did not succeed in popularizing the Home Rule 
proposal which Gladstone had failed to carry. He 
indeed, that success was not attainable till 
England was converted to its expediency. He hinted 
that success would not even then be assured until something was 
done to reform the constitution of the House of Lords. Rut if, 
on the one hand, he refused to introduce a new Home Rule Bill, 
he hesitated, on the other, to court defeat by any attempt to 
reform the Lords. His government, in these circumstances, 
while it failed to conciliate its opponents, excited no enthusiasm 
among its supporters. It was generally understood, moreover, 
that a large section of the Liberal party resented Lord Rosebery’s 
appointment to the first place in the ministry, and thought that 
the lead should have been conferred on Sir W. Harcourt. It was 
an open secret that these differences in the party were reflected 
in the cabinet, and that the relations between Lord Rosebery and 
Sir W. Harcourt were too strained to ensure either the harmonious 
working or the stability of the administration. In these circum¬ 
stances the fall of the ministry was only a question of time. 
It occurred—as often happens in parliament—on a minor issue 
which no one had foreseen. Attention was drawn in the House of 
Commons to the insufficient supply of cordite provided by the 
war office, and the .House-notwithstanding the assurance of the 
war minister (Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman) that the supply 
was adequate—placed die government in a minority. Ixird 
Rosebery resigned office, and Lord Salisbury for the Uiird time 
became prime minister, the duke of Devonshire, Mr Chamberlain 
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and other Liberal Unionists joining the government. Parliament 
was dissolved, and a new parliament, in which the Unionists 
obtained an overwhelming majority, was returned. 

The government of 1892-1895, which was successively led by 
Gladstone and Ixird Rogebery, will, on the whole, be remembered 
for its failures. Yet it passed two measures which have exercised 
R wide influence. The Parish Councils Act introduced electoral 
institutions into the government of every parish, and in 1894 
Sir W. Harcourt, as chancellor of the exchequer, availed himscll 
of the opportunity, which a large addition to the navy invited, to 
reconstruct the death duties. He swept away in doing so many 
of the advantages which the owner of real estate and the life 
tenant of settled propierty had previously enjoyed, and drove 
home a principle which Goschen had tentatively introduced a few 
years before by increasing the rate of the duty with the amount 
of the estate. Rich men, out of their superfluities, were thence¬ 
forward to pay, more than poor men out of their necessities. 

’The Unionist government which came into power in 1895 
lasted, with certain changes of personnel, till 1905, with a break 
caused by the di.ssolution of 1900. History may hereafter 
conclude that the most .significant circumstance of the earlier 
period is to be found in the demonstration of loyalty and 
affection to which the sixtieth anniversary of Queen Victoria’s 
accession led in 1897. Ten years before, her jubilee had been the 
occasion of enthusiastic rejoicings, and the queen’s progress 
through London to a service of thanksgiving at Westminster 
had impressed the imagination of her subjects and proved the 
affection of her people. But the rejoicings of 1887 were ^ ^ ^ 
forgotten amid the more striking demonstrations ten 
years later. It was seen then that the queen, by her 
conduct and character, had gained a popularity which has had no 
parallel in history, and had won a place in the hearts of her 
subjects which perhaps no other monarch had ever previously 
enjoyed. There was no doubt that, if the opinion of the English- 
speaking races throughout the world could have been tested by a 
plebiscite, an overwhelming majority w’ould have declared that 
the fittest person for the rule of the British empire was the 
gracious and kindly lady who for sixty years, in sorrow and in joy, 
had so worthily discharged the duties of her high position. This 
remarkable demonstration was not confined to the British 
empire alone. In every portion of the globe the sixtieth anni¬ 
versary of the queen’s reign excited interest; in every country 
the queen’s name was mentioned with affection and respect; 
while fhe people of the United States vied with the subjects of the 
British empire in praise of the queen’s character and in expressions 
of regard for her person. Only a year or two before, an obscure 
dispute on the boundary of British Venezuela had brought the 
United States and Great Britain within sight of a quarrel. The 
jubilee showed conclusively that, whatever politicians might saj', 
the ties of blood and kinship, which united the two peoples, were 
too close to be severed by either for some trifling cause; that the 
wisest heads in both nations were aware of the advantages which 
must arise from the closer union of the Anglo-Saxon races; and 
that the true interests of both countries lay in their mutual 
friendship. A war in which the United States was subsequently 
engaged with Spain cemented this feeling. The government and 
the people of the United States recognized the advantage which 
they derived from the goodwill of Great Britain in the hour of 
their necessity, and the two nations drew together as no other 
two nations had perhaps ever been drawn together before. 

If the jubilee was a proof of the closer union of the many 
sections of the British empire, and of their warm attachment to 
their sovereign, it also gave expression to the “ imperialism ” 
which was becoming a dominant factor in British politics. Few 
people realized the mighty change which in this respect had been 
effected in thought and feeling. Forty years before, the most 
prominent English statesmen had regarded with anxiety the 
huge responsibilities of a world-wide empire. In 1897 the whole 
tendency of thought and opinion was to enlarge the burden of 
which the preceding generation had been weary. ’The extension 
of British influence, the protection of British interests, were 
almost universally advocated; and the few statesmen who 
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repeated in the ’nineties the sentiments which would have been 
generally accepted in the ’sixties, were regarded as “ Little 
Englanders.” It is important to note the consequences which 
these new ideas produced in Africa. Both in the north and 
in the south of this great and imperfectly exjalored continent, 
memories still clung which were ungraWful to imperialism. In 
the north, the murder of Gordon was still unavenged ; and the 
vast territory known as the Sudan had escaped from the control of 
Egypt. In the south, war with the Transvaal had been concluded 
by a British defeat; and the Dutch were elated, the English 
irritated, at the recollection of Majuha. In 1896 Lord Salisbury’s 
government decided on extending the Anglo-Egyptian rule over 
the Sudan, and an expedition was sent from Egypt under the 
command of Sir Herbert (afterwards Lord) Kitchener to Khartum. 
Few military expeditions have been more elaborately organized, 
or have achieved a more brilliant success. The conquest of ^e 
country was achieved in three separate campaigns in succepive 
years. In September 1898 the Sudanese forces were decisively 
beaten, with great slaughter, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Omdurman ; and Khartum became thenceforward the 
Omdur- capital of the new province, which was placed under 
PmbodM. Loi'd Kitchener’s rule. Soon after this decisive 
success, it was found that a French expedition under 
Major Marchand had reached the upper Nile and had hoisted the 
French flag at Fashoda. It was obvious that the French could 
not be allowed to remain at a spot which the khedive of Egypt 
claimed as Egyptian territory ; and after some negotiation, and 
some irritation, the French were withdrawn. In South Africa 
still more important events were in the meanwhile progressing. 
Ever .since the independence of the South African Republic had 
Ixjen virtually conceded by the convention of 1884, unhappy 
differences had prevailed between the Dutch and British 
residents in the Transvaal. The discovery of gold at Johannes¬ 
burg and elsewhere in 1885-1886 had led to a large immigration 
of British and other colonists. Johannesburg had grown into 
a great and prosperous city. The foreign population of the 
Transvaal, which was chiefly English, became in a few y^rs more 
numerous than the Boers themselves, and they complained that 
they were deprived of all political rights, that they were subjected 
to unfair taxation, and that they were hampered in their industry 
and unjustly treated by the Dutch courts and Dutch officials. 
Failing to obtain redress, at the end of 1895 certain persons 
among them made preparations for a revolution. Dr Jameson, 
the administrator of Rhodesia, accompanied by some British 
officers, actually invaded the Transvaal. His force, utterly 
inadequate for the purpose, was stopped by the Boers, 
fellow-officers were taken prisoners. 

' There was no doubt that this raid on the territory of 
a friendly state was totally unjustifiable. Unfortunately, Dr 
jameson’s original plans had been framed at the instance of 
Cecil Rhodes, the prime minister at the Cape, and many persons 
thought that they ought to have been sus^cted by the colonial 
office in London. England at any rate would have had no valid 
ground of complaint if the leaders of a buccaneering force had 
been summarily dealt with by the Transvaal authorities. The 
president of the republic, Kruger, however, handed over his 
prisoners to the British authorities, and parliament instituted ^ 
inquiry by a select committee into the circumstances of the raid. 
Tl»e inquiry was terminated somewliat abruptly. The committee 
acquitted the colonial office of any knowledge of the plot; but a 
good many suspicions remained unanswered. The chief actors in 
the raid were tried under the Foreign Enlistment Act, found 
guilty, and subsequently released after short terms of imprison¬ 
ment. Rhodes himsqlf was not removed from the privy council, 
as his more extreme accusers demanded ; but he had to abandon 
his career in Cape politics for a time, and confine his energies to 
the development of Rhodesia, which had been added to the 
empire through his instrumentality in 1888-1889. 

In consequence of these proceedings, the Transvaal authorities 
at once set to work to accumulate armaments, and they succeeded 
in procuring vast quantities of artillery and military stores. 
The British government would undoubtedly have been entitled to 


insist that these armaments should cease. It vres obvious that 
they could only be directed against Great Britain; and no 
nation is bound to allow another people to prepare great 
armaments to be employed against itself. The criminal folly of 
the raid prevented the British government from making this 
demand. It could not say that the Transvaal government had no 
cause for alarm when British officers had attempted an invasion 
of its territory, and had been treated rather as heroes thM as 
criminals at home. Ignorant of the strength of Great Britain, 
and elated by the recollection of their previous successes, the 
Boers themselves believed that a new struggle might give them 
predominance in South Africa. The knowledge that a large 
portion of the population of Cape Colony was of Dutch extraction, 
and that public men at the Cape sympathized with them in their 
aspirations, increased their confidence. In the meantime, while 
the Boers were silently and steadily continuing their military 
preparations, the British settlers at Johannesburg-—the 
Uitlanders, as they were called—continued to demand considera¬ 
tion for their grievances. In the spring of 1899, Sir Alfred 
Milner, governor of the Cape, met President Kruger at 
Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange Free State, and ' 

endeavoured to accomplish that result 1^ negotiation. 

He thought, at the time, that if the Uitlanders were given the 
franchise and a fair proportion of influence in the legislature, other 
difficulties might be left to settle themselves. The negotiations 
thus commenced unfortunately failed. The discussion, which 
had originally turned on the franchise, was enlarged by the 
introduction of the question of suzerainty or supremacy ; and at 
last, in the beginning of October, when the rains of an African 
spring were causing the grass to grow on which the Boer armies 
were largely dependent for forage, the Boers declared war and 
invaded Natal. 'Ihe British government had not been altogether 
happy inits conductof the preceding negotiations. It wascertainly 
unhappy in its preparations for the .struggle. It made the great 
mist^e of underrating the strength of its enemy ; it suffered its 
agents to commit the strategical blunder of locking up the few 
troops it had in an untenable position in the north of Natal. 
It was not surprising, in such circumstances, that the earlier 
months of the war should have been memorable for a series of 
e.xasperating reverses. These reverses, however, were redeemed 
by the valour of the British troops, the spirit of the British 
nation, and the enthusiasm which induced the great autonomous 
colonies of the empire to send men to support the cause of the 
mother country. The gradual arrival of reinforcements, and the 
appointment of a soldier of genius—Lord Roberts—to the 
supreme command, changed the military situation; and, 
before the summer of 1900 was concluded,* the places which had 
been besieged by the Boers — Kimberley, Ladysmith and 
Mafeking—had been successively relieved ; the capitals of the 
Orange Free State and of the Transvaal had been occupied ; and 
the two republics, which had rashly declared war agiunst the 
British empire, had been formally annexed. 

The defeat and dispersal of the Boer armies, and the apparent 
collapse of Boer re.sistance, induced a hope that the war was 
over ; and the government seized the opportunity in 
1900 to terminate the parliament, which had already ^ 
endured for more than five years. The election was 
conducted with unusual bitterness; but the constituencies 
practically affirmed the policy of the government by maintaining, 
almost unimpaired, the large majority which the Unionists had 
secured in 1895. Unfortunately, the expectations which had 
been formed at the time of the dissolution were disappointed. 
The same circumstances which had emboldened the Boers to 
declare war in the autumn of 1899, induced them to renew a 
guerilla warfare in the autumn of 1900—the approach of an 
African summer supplying the Boers with the grass on which 
they were dependent for feeding their hardy horses. Guerilla 
bands suddenly appeared in different parts of the Orange River 
Colony and of the Transvaal. They interrupted the com¬ 
munications of the British armies ; they won isolated victories 
over British detachments; they even invaded Cape Colony. 
Thus the last year of the century closed in disappointment 
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and gloom. The serious losses which the war entailed, the 
heavy expenses which it involved, and the large force whidi 
it absorbed, filled thoughtful men with anxiety. 

No one felt more sincerely for the sufferings of her soldiers, and 
no one regretted more truly the useless prolongation of the 
struggle, than the venerable lady who occupied the 
•f **• ™ throne. She liad herself lost a grandson (Prince 
«a*«a. Christian Victor) in South Africa; and sorrow and 
anxiety perhaps told even on a constitution so un¬ 
usually strong as hers. About the middle of January igoi it 
was known that she wa.s seriously ill; on the 2and she died. 
The death of the queen thus occurred immediately after the close 
of the century over so long a period of which her reign had 
extended. 

The queen’s own life is dealt with elsewhere (see Victoria, 
Queen), but the Victorian era is deeply marked in English 
history. During her reign the people of Great Britain doubled 
their number; l>ut the accumulated wealth of the country 
increased at least threefold, and its trade sixfold. All classes 
shared the prevalent prosperity. Notwithstanding the increase 
of population, the roll of paupers at the end of the reign, 
compared with the same roll at tlie beginnmg, stood as 2 stands 
to 3 ; the criminals as 1 to 2. The expansion abroad was still 
more remarkable. There were not 200,000 white persons in 
Australasia when the queen came to the throne; there were 
nearly 5,000,000 when she died. The great Austrdian colonies 
were almost created in her reign ; two of them—Victoria and 
Queensland—owe their name to her; they all received those 
autonomous institutions, under which their prosperity has been 
built up, during its continuance. Expansion and progress were 
not confined to Australasia. The opening months of the queen’s 
reign were marked by rebellion in Canada. The dose of it saw 
Canada one of the most loyal portions of the Empire. In Africa, 
the advance of the red line which marks the bounds of British 
dominion was even more rapid ; while in India the Punjab, 
Sind, Oudh and Burma were some of the acquisitions added to 
the British empire while the queen was on the throne. When 
she died one square mile in four of the land in the world was under 
the British flag, and at least one person out of every five persons 
alive was a subject of the queen. 

Material progress was largely facilitated by industry and 
invention. The first railways had been made, the first steamship 
had been built, before the queen came to the throne. But, so 
far as railways are concerned, none of the great trunk lines hod 
been constructed in 1837 ; the whole capital authori2ed to be 
spent on railway construction did not exceed £55,000,000 ; and, 
five years after the reign had begun, there were only 18,000,000 
passengers. The paid-up capital of British railways in iqoi 
exceeded £1,100,000,000; the passengers, not including season 
ticket-holders, also numbered 1,100,000,000; and the sum 
annually .spent in working the lines considerably exceeded the 
whole capital authorized to be spent on their construction in 
1837. The progress of the commercial marine was still more 
noteworthy. In 1837 the entire commercial navy comprised 
2,800,000 tons, of which less than 100,000 tons were moved by 
steam. At the end of the reign the tonnage of British merchant 
vessels had reached 13,700,000 tons, of which more than 
11,000,000 tons were moved by steam. At the beginning of the 
reign it was supposed to be impossible to build a steamer which 
could either cross the Atlantic, or face the monsoon in the Red 
Sea. The development of steam navigation since then had 
made Australia much more accessible than America was in 1837, 
and liad broup^t New York, for all practical purposes, nearer 
to London than Aberdeen was at the commencement of the reign. 
Electrichy had even a greater effect on communication tlmn 
steam on locomotion and electricity, as a practical invention, 
had its origin in the reign. The first experimental telegraph 
line was only erected in the year in which Queen Victoria came 
to the throne. Submarine telegraphy, which had done so much 
to knit the empire togetlftr, was not perfected for many years 
afterwards; and long ocean cables were almost entirely con¬ 
structed in the last half of the reign. (S. w.) 
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On the death of Queen Victoria, the prince of Wales succeeded 
to the throne, with the title of Edward VII. (y.e.). The corona¬ 
tion fixed for June in the following year was at the 
last moment stopped by the king’s ilhiess with appendi- 
citis, but he recovered marvellously from the operation vtH* 
and the ceremo^ took*place in August. His excellent 
health and activity in succeeding years struck every one with 
astonishment. The Boer War had at last been brought to an end 
in May 1902 (see Transvaal), and the king had the satisfaction of 
seeing South Africa settledown and eventually receive self govern¬ 
ment. The political history of his reign, which ended with his 
death in May 1910, is dealt with in detail in .separate biographical 
and other articles in this work (.see especially those on Lord 
SWisbury, Mr A. J. Balfour, Mr J. Chamberlain, Lord Rosebery, 
Sir H. Ounpbell-Bannerman, Mr H. H. Asquith, Mr D. Lloyd 
George, and on the history of the various poitions of the British 
Empire); and in this place only a summary need be given. 
The king himself (see Edward VII.), who nobly earned the title 
of Edward the Beacemaker, played no small part in the domestic 
and international politics of these years; and contemporary publi¬ 
cists, who had become accustomed to Victorian traditions, gradually 
realized that, within the limits of the constitutional monarcliy, 
there was much more scope for the initiative of a ma.sculine 
sovereign in public life than had been supposed by the generation 
which grew up after the death of his fatlier in 1862. Edward 
VII. made the Crown throughout all classes of society a popular 
power which it had not been in England for long ages. And 
while the growing rivalry between England and Germany, in 
international relations, was continually threatening danger, 
his influence in cementing British friendship on all other sides 
was of the most marked description. His .sudden death was 
felt, not only throughout the empire but throughout the world, 
with even more poignant emotion than that of Queen Victoria 
herself, for his personality liad been much more in (he forefront. 

The end of his reign coincided witli a domestic constitutional 
crisis, to which party politics had been working up more and 
more acutely for several years. The Tariff Reform 
prop^anda of Mr Chamberlain (g.v.) in 1903 convulsed 
the Conservative party, and tlic long period of Unionist / 9/V 
domination came to an end in November 1905. Mr 
Balfour (g.v.), who became prime minister in 1902 on Lord 
Salisbury’s retirement, resigned, and was succeeded by Sir il. 
Campbell-Bannerman (g.v.), as head of the Liberal party; and 
the general election of January 1906 resulted in an overwhelming 
victory for the Liberals and their allies, the T,abour party (now 
a powerful force in politics) and the Irish Nationalists. Just 
before Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s death in April njo 8 he 
was succeeded as prime minister by Mr Asquith, a leader of far 
higher personal ability though with less hold on the affections of 
his party. The Liberals had long arrears to make up in their 
political programme, and their supremacy in the House of 
Commons was an encouragement to assert their views in legisla¬ 
tion. Jn several directions, and notably in administration, they 
carried their polity into effect; but the House of l^rds (sec 
Parliament) was an obvious stumbling-block to some of their 
more important Bills, and the Unionist control of that House 
speedily made itself felt, first in wrecking the Education Bill of 
1906, then in throwing out the Licensing Bill of 1908, and finally 
(see Lloyd Georoe, D.) in forcing a dissolution by the rejection 
of the budget of 1909, with its novel proposals for the increased 
taxation of land and licensed houses. The Unionist party in 
the country had, meanwhile, been recovering from the Tariff 
Reform divisions of 1903, and was once more solid under Mr 
Balfour in favour of its new and imperial policy; but the cam¬ 
paign against the House of Lords started by Mr Lloyd George 
and the Liberal leaders, who put in the forefront the necessity 
of obtaining statutoiy guarantees for the passing into law of 
measures deliberately adopted by the elected Chamber, resulted 
in the return of Mr Asquith’s government to office at the election 
of January 1910. The Unionists came back equal in numbers to 
the Liberals, but the latter could also count on the Labour party 
and the Irish Nationalists ; and the battle was fully arrayed for 
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a frontal attack on the powers of due Second Chamber when the 
king’s death in May upset all calculations. This unthought- 
of complication seemed to net like the letting of blood in an 
apoplectic patient. 

Tlie prince of Wales became king as George V. {q.v.), and a 
temporary truce was called; and the re%n began with a serious 
attempt between the leaders of the two great parties, 
'’5"private conference, to see whether compromise was 
atovtv. not possible (see Pakliaubmt). Apart from the 
parliamentary crisis, really hingeing on the difficulty 
of discovering a means by which the real will of the people should 
be carried out without actually making the House of Commons 
autocratically omnipotent, but also without allowing the House 
of Lords to obstruct a Liberal government merely as the organ 
of the Tory party, the new king succeeded to a noble heritage. 
The monarchy itself was popular, the country was pro^tous and 
in good relations with the world, except for the increasing naval 
rivalry with Germany, and the consciousness of imperial solidarity 
had made extraordinary progress among all the dominions. 
However the dome.stic problems in the United Kingdom might 
be solved, the future of the greatness of the English throne lay 
with its headship of an empire, loyal to the core, over which the 
sun never sets. (H. Ch.) 

XIII.-SouRCEs AND Writers of English History 

The attempt here made to combine a bibliography of English 
history with some account of the progress of English historical 
writing is beset with some difficulty. The evidential value of 
what a writer says is quite distinct from the literary art with 
which he says it; the real sources of history are not the works 
of historians, but records and documents written with no desire 
to further any literary purpose. Domesday Book is unique as a 
source of medieval history, but it does not count in the develop¬ 
ment of English historical writing. That is quite a secondary , 
consideration; for there was much English liistory before any j 
Englishman could write; and even after he could write, his 
compositions constitute a minor part of the evidence. 

Our earliest information about the land and its people is derived 
from geological, ethnological and archaeological studies, from 
the remains in British barrows and caves, Roman roads, walls 
and villas, coins, place-names and inscriptions. The writings 
of Caesar and Tacitus, and a few scattered notices in other 
Roman authors, supplement this evidence. But the scientific 
accuracy of Tacitus’ Germania is not beyond dispute, and that 
light fails centuries before the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Great 
Britain. The history of that conquest itself is mainly inferential; 
there is the flehilis narraiio of Gildas, vague and rhetorical, moral 
rather than historical in motive, and written more than a century 
after the conquest had begun, and the narrative of the Welsh 
Nennius, who wrote two and a half centuries after Gildas, and 
makes no critical distinction between the deeds of dragons and 
those of Anglo-Saxons. The Anglo-Saxons themselves could not 
write until Christian missionaries had reintroduced the art at 
the end of the 6th century, and history was not by any means 
the first purpose to which they applied it. It was first used to 
compile written statements of customs and dooms which were 
their nearest approach to law, and these codes and charters 
are the earliest written materials for Anglo-Saxon history. 
The remarkable outburst of literary' culture in Northumbria 
during the 7th and 8th centuries produced a real historian in 
Bede; Bede, -however, knows little or nothing of English 
history between 450 and 596, and he is valuable only for the 
7th and early part of the 8th centuries. Almost contemporary 
is the Vita WS,fridi by Eddius, but more valuable are the letters 
we possess of Boniface and Alenin. The famous Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle was probably started under the influence of Alfred 
the &eat towards the end of the 9th century. Its chronology 
is often one, two or three years wrong even when it seems to be a 
contemporary authority, and the value of its evidence on the con¬ 
quest and the first two centuries after it is very uncertain. But 
from Eegbert’s reign onwards it supplies a good deal of apparently 
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trustworthy information. For Alfred himself we have 1^0 
Asser’s Wography and the Annals of Si NmIs, a very imaginative 
compilation, while most of the stories which have made Alfred’s 
name a household word are fabulous. Even the Chronicle 
becomes meagre a few years after Alfred’s death, aad its vaiiM 
depends hugely upon tl^ ballads which it incorporates; nor is 
it materially supplemented by Ae lives of St Dunstan, for 
hagiologists have never treated historical accuracy as a matter 
of moment; and our knowledge of the laat century of Ar^lo- 
Saxon history is derived raai^y from Anglo-Norman writers 
who wrote after the Norman Conquest. Some collateral light 
on the Danish conquest of England is thrown by the Heims- 
hringla and other materials collected in VigfussOn and Powell’s 
Corpus Peeticum Boreale, and for the reign of Canute and his 
sons there is the contemporary Encomium Emmae, which, is a 
dishonest panegyric on the widow of .ffithelred and Canute. 
For Edward the Confessor there is an almost equally biased 
bic^aphy. 

For the Norman Conquest itself strictly contemporary evidence 
is extremely scanty, and historians have exhausted their own 
and their readers’ patience in disputing t^ precise significance 
of some phrases about the battle of Hastings used by Wace, a 
Norman poet who wrote nearly a century after the battle. One 
version of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle goes down to 1079 and 
another to 1154, but their notices of current events ate brief 
and meagre. The Bayeux tapestry affords, however, valuable 
contemporary evidence, and there are some facts related by 
eye-witnesses in the works of William of Poitiers and Willisim 
of JumiAges. A generation of copious chroniclers was, moreover, 
springing up, and among them were Florence of Worcester, 
Henry of Huntingdon, Simeon of Durham and William of 
Malmesbury. Their ambition was almost invariably to write the 
history of the world, and they generally begin with the Creation. 
They only become original and contemporary authorities 
towards the end of their appointed tasks, and the bulk of 
i their work is borrowed from their predecessors. Frequently 
they embody materials which would otherwise have perished, 
but their transcription is marred by an amount of conscious 
or unconscious falsification which seriously impairs their 
value. All the above-mentioned writers lived in the half- 
century immediately following the Norman Conquest, but their 
critical acumen and their literary art vary considerably. William 
of Malmesbury, Eadmer and Orderirus Vitalis attain a higher 
historical standard than had yet been reached in England by 
any one, with the possible exception of Bede. They are not 
mere annalists; they practise an art and cultivate a style ; 
history lias become to them a form of‘literature. They ^ve 
also their philosophy and inteipretation of history. It is mainly 
a theological conception, blind to economic influences, and 
attaching excessive importance to the efiects of the individual 
action of emperors and popes, kings and cardinals. Even their 
characters are painted m different colours according to their 
action on quite irrelevant questions, a.s, for instance, their 
benefactions to the monastery, to which the historian happens 
to belong, or to rival houses ; and the character once determiiMd 
by such considerations, history is made to point the moral of 
their fortunes, or their fate. It is regarded as the record of moral 
judgments and the proof of orthodox doctrine, and it is long 
before ecclesiastical historians expel the sermon from their text. 

The line of monastic historians stretches out to the close of 
the middle ^es. Most of the great monasteries had Hieir official 
annalists, who produced such works as the Annals of Tewkesbury, 
Gloucester, Burton, Waverley, Dunstable, Bermondsey, Oseney, 
Winchester (see Annales Monastici, 5 vols., ed. Luard, and other 
volumes in the Rolls series). Some of them are mainly local 
chronicles; others are almost national histories. In particular, 
St Albans developed a remarkable school of historians extending 
over nearly three centuries to the death of .Whethamstede in 
1465 (see Chronica Memasierii S. Albani, Rolls series, 7 vols., 
ed. Riley). Only a few of the 235 volumes published under the 
direction of the master of the Rolls, and caUed the Rolls series, 
can here be mentioned. Other medieval writers have been 
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edited for the earlier English Historical Society; some of them 
have been re-edited without being superseded in the Rolls 
series. For the reign of Stephen we have the anon3unous 
Gesta Stephani in addition to the writers already mentioned, 
several of whom continue into Stephen’s reign. For Henry II. 
we have William of Newburgh, who reaches the highest point 
attained by historical composition in the 12th century; the 
so-called llenedict of Peterborough’s Gesta Henrici, which Stubbs 
tentatively and without sufficient authority ascribed to Richard 
Fitznigel; Robert of Torigni; and seven volumes of “ Materials 
for the History of Thomas Becket," which contain some of the 
best and worst samples of hagiological history. P'or Richard 
and John the chronicles of Roger of Hoveden, Ralph de Diceto 
(Diss), Gervase of Canterbury, Ralph of Coggeshall, and a later 
continuation of Hoveden, known under the name of Walter of 
Coventry, are the best narrative authorities. 

With the acces.sioi) of Henry III., Roger of Wendover, the 
first of the St Albans school whose writings are extant, becomes 
our chief authority. He was re-edited and continued after 1236 
by Matthew Paris, the greatest of medieval historians. His work, 
which goes down to 1259, is picturesque, vivid, and marked by 
considerable breadth of view and independence of judgment. 
The story is carried on by a series of jejune compilations known 
its the Flores historiarum (ed. Luard). Better authorities for 
Edward I. are Rishanger, Trokelowe and Blaneforde, Wykes, 
Walter of Hemingburgh, Nicholas Trevet, Oxnead and Bartholo¬ 
mew Cotton, and others contained in Stubbs’s Chronicles of 
Edward I. and Edward II. In the 14th century there is a 
significant deterioration in the monastic chroniclers, and their 
place is taken by the works of secular clergy like Adam Murimuth, 
Geoffrey the Baker, Robert of Avesbury. Henry Knighton and 
the anonymous author of the Eulo^ium historiarum. Monastic 
history is represented by Higden’s voluminous Polyckronicon, 
which succeeds the Flores historiarum. A brief revival of the 
St Albans school towards the end of the century is seen in the 
Chronicon Angliae and the works of T. Walsingham, which 
continue into the reign of Henry V, For Richard 11 . we have 
also Malveme and the Monk of Evesham; for the early Lan¬ 
castrians, Capgrave, Elmham, Otterboume, Adam of Usk; 
and for Henry VI., Amundesham, Whethamstede, William of 
Worcester and John Hardyng, as well as a number of anonymous 
briefer chronicles, edited, Aough not in the Rolls series, by 
J. Gairdner, C. L. King.sford, N. H. Nicolas and J. S. Davies. 

These are the principal English historical writers for the 
middle ages; but as the connexion between England and the 
continent grew closer, and international relations developed, 
an increasing amount of light is thrown on English history by 
foreign writers. Of these authorities one of the earliest is the 
Histoire des dues de Normandie et des rois d'AngUierre (ed. 
Michel); briefer are the Chronique de VAnonyme de Bethune 
and the Histoire de Guillaume le Marechal. A large number 
of French and Flemish chronicles illustrate the history of the 
Hundred Years’ War, by far the most important being Froissart 
(best edition by Luce, though Lettenhove’s is bigger). Next 
come Jehan le Bel, Waurin’s Recueil, Monstrelct, Chastellain, 
Juvenal des Ursins, and more limited works such as Croton’s 
Chronique de la traison et mart de Richard II. 

Chronicles, however, grow less important as sources of history 
as time goes on. Their value is always dependent upon the 
sdrsence of the more satisfactory materials known as records, 
and these records gradually become more copious and complete. 
They develop with the government, of whose activity and policy 
they are the real test and evidence. Perhaps the most important 
thing in history is the evolution of government, the development 
of consciousness and a will on the part of the state. This will 
is expressed in records; and, as the state progresses from infancy 
through the stage of tutelage under the church to its modem 
“ omnicompetence,” so its will is expressed in an ever widening 
and differentiating-series of records. The first need of a govern¬ 
ment is finance ; the earli|ist organized machinery for exerting 
its will is the exchequer; and the earliest great record in English 
history is Domesday Book. It is followed ^ a series of exchequer 
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records, called the Pipe Rolls, which l^n in the reign of Henry I., 
and dating from that of Henry II. is the Dialogue de sceucario, 
which explains in none too lucid language the intricate working 
of the exchequer system. It was Henry II. who gave the greatest 
impetus to the development of the machinery for expressing 
the will of the stete. He began with finance and went on to 
justice, recognizing that justitia magnum emolumentum, the 
administration of justice was a great source of revenue. So 
national courts of law are added to the national exchequer, and 
by the end of the 12th century legal records become an even 
more important source of history than financial documents. 
The judicial system is described by Glanvill at the end of the 
rath, and by Bracton and Fleta in the 13th century (for the 
exchequer see the Testa de Nevill and the Red Book of the 
Exchequer). During that period the Curia Regis threw off three 
offshoots—the courts of exchequer, king’s bmch and common 
pleas; and records of their judicial proceedings .survive in the 
Plea Rolls and Year Books, some of w'hich have been edited for 
the Rolls series, the Selden and other societies. Numerous other 
classes of legal and administrative records gradually develop, 
the Patent and Close Rolls (first calendared by the Record 
Commission, and subsequently treated more adequately under 
the direction of the deputy keeper of tlie Records), Charters 
(which were first grants to individuals, then to collective groups, 
monasteries or boroughs, then to classes, and finally expanded— 
as in Magna Carta- -into grants to the whole nation). Escheats, 
Feet of Fines, Inquisitiones post mortem, Inquisitiones ad quod 
damnum, Placita de Quo \Varranto, and others for which the 
reader is referred to S. R. Scargill-Bird’s Guide to the Principal 
Classes of Documents preserved in the Record Office (3rd ed., 1908). 
Every branch of administration comes to be represented in 
records almost as soon as it is developed. The evolution of the 
army which won Crefy and Poitiers is accompanied by the 
accumulation of a mass of indentures and other military docu¬ 
ments, the value of which has been illustrated in Dr Morris's 
Welsh Wars of Edward I. and George Wrottesley’s Crefy end 
Calais from the Public Records. The growth of naval organization 
is reflected in the Black Book of the Admiralty ; the growth of 
taxation in the Ldber custumarum and Subsidy Rolls ; the rise 
of parliament in the Parliamentary Writs (ed. Palgrave), in the 
Rotuli parliamentorum, in the Official Return of Members of 
Parliament, and in the Statutes of the Realm ; that of Con¬ 
vocation in David Wilkins's Concilia. The register of the privy 
councU does not begin until later in the 14th century, and then 
is broken off between the middle of the 15th and 1539. 

Local as well as central government begets records as it grows. 
From the Extenta manerii of the 12th century we gel to the 
Manorial Rolls of the 13th, when also we have Hundred Rolls, 
records of forest courts, of courts leet and of coroners’ courts, 
and a variety of municipal documents, for which the reader is 
referred to Dr C. Gross’s Bibliography of British Municipal 
History and to Mrs J. R. Green’s more popular Toam Life in the 
Fifteenth Century. TTie municipal records of London, its hustings 
court and city companies, are too multifarious to describe; 
some classes of these documents have been exemplified in the 
works of Dr R. R. Sharpe. Ecclesiastical records are represented 
by the episcopal registers (for the most part still unpublished), 
monastic cartularies, and other documents rendered com¬ 
paratively scarce by the spoliation of the monasteries, and 
scattered proceedings of ecclesiastical courts. (See also the 
article Record.) 

Documents, other than records strictly so called, begm to 
grow with ^e habit of correspondence and the necessity of 
communication. A few letters survive from the time of the 
Norman kings, but the earliest collection of English royal letters 
is the Letters of Henry III. (Rolk series). Contemporary are the 
Letters of Grosseteste, and a little later come the Letters of Areh- 
bishop Peckkam and Raine’s Letters from Northern Registers 
(all in the Rolls series). Private correspondence appeared earlier 
in the voluminous epistles of Peter of Blois, archdeacon of Bath 
(ed. Giles). This is a somewhat intermittent source of history 
until we come to the 15th century, when the well-known Poston 
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a frontal attack on the powers of due Second Chamber when the 
king’s death in May upset all calculations. This unthought- 
of complication seemed to net like the letting of blood in an 
apoplectic patient. 

Tlie prince of Wales became king as George V. {q.v.), and a 
temporary truce was called; and the re%n began with a serious 
attempt between the leaders of the two great parties, 
'’5"private conference, to see whether compromise was 
atovtv. not possible (see Pakliaubmt). Apart from the 
parliamentary crisis, really hingeing on the difficulty 
of discovering a means by which the real will of the people should 
be carried out without actually making the House of Commons 
autocratically omnipotent, but also without allowing the House 
of Lords to obstruct a Liberal government merely as the organ 
of the Tory party, the new king succeeded to a noble heritage. 
The monarchy itself was popular, the country was pro^tous and 
in good relations with the world, except for the increasing naval 
rivalry with Germany, and the consciousness of imperial solidarity 
had made extraordinary progress among all the dominions. 
However the dome.stic problems in the United Kingdom might 
be solved, the future of the greatness of the English throne lay 
with its headship of an empire, loyal to the core, over which the 
sun never sets. (H. Ch.) 

XIII.-SouRCEs AND Writers of English History 

The attempt here made to combine a bibliography of English 
history with some account of the progress of English historical 
writing is beset with some difficulty. The evidential value of 
what a writer says is quite distinct from the literary art with 
which he says it; the real sources of history are not the works 
of historians, but records and documents written with no desire 
to further any literary purpose. Domesday Book is unique as a 
source of medieval history, but it does not count in the develop¬ 
ment of English historical writing. That is quite a secondary , 
consideration; for there was much English liistory before any j 
Englishman could write; and even after he could write, his 
compositions constitute a minor part of the evidence. 

Our earliest information about the land and its people is derived 
from geological, ethnological and archaeological studies, from 
the remains in British barrows and caves, Roman roads, walls 
and villas, coins, place-names and inscriptions. The writings 
of Caesar and Tacitus, and a few scattered notices in other 
Roman authors, supplement this evidence. But the scientific 
accuracy of Tacitus’ Germania is not beyond dispute, and that 
light fails centuries before the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Great 
Britain. The history of that conquest itself is mainly inferential; 
there is the flehilis narraiio of Gildas, vague and rhetorical, moral 
rather than historical in motive, and written more than a century 
after the conquest had begun, and the narrative of the Welsh 
Nennius, who wrote two and a half centuries after Gildas, and 
makes no critical distinction between the deeds of dragons and 
those of Anglo-Saxons. The Anglo-Saxons themselves could not 
write until Christian missionaries had reintroduced the art at 
the end of the 6th century, and history was not by any means 
the first purpose to which they applied it. It was first used to 
compile written statements of customs and dooms which were 
their nearest approach to law, and these codes and charters 
are the earliest written materials for Anglo-Saxon history. 
The remarkable outburst of literary' culture in Northumbria 
during the 7th and 8th centuries produced a real historian in 
Bede; Bede, -however, knows little or nothing of English 
history between 450 and 596, and he is valuable only for the 
7th and early part of the 8th centuries. Almost contemporary 
is the Vita WS,fridi by Eddius, but more valuable are the letters 
we possess of Boniface and Alenin. The famous Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle was probably started under the influence of Alfred 
the &eat towards the end of the 9th century. Its chronology 
is often one, two or three years wrong even when it seems to be a 
contemporary authority, and the value of its evidence on the con¬ 
quest and the first two centuries after it is very uncertain. But 
from Eegbert’s reign onwards it supplies a good deal of apparently 
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trustworthy information. For Alfred himself we have 1^0 
Asser’s Wography and the Annals of Si NmIs, a very imaginative 
compilation, while most of the stories which have made Alfred’s 
name a household word are fabulous. Even the Chronicle 
becomes meagre a few years after Alfred’s death, aad its vaiiM 
depends hugely upon tl^ ballads which it incorporates; nor is 
it materially supplemented by Ae lives of St Dunstan, for 
hagiologists have never treated historical accuracy as a matter 
of moment; and our knowledge of the laat century of Ar^lo- 
Saxon history is derived raai^y from Anglo-Norman writers 
who wrote after the Norman Conquest. Some collateral light 
on the Danish conquest of England is thrown by the Heims- 
hringla and other materials collected in VigfussOn and Powell’s 
Corpus Peeticum Boreale, and for the reign of Canute and his 
sons there is the contemporary Encomium Emmae, which, is a 
dishonest panegyric on the widow of .ffithelred and Canute. 
For Edward the Confessor there is an almost equally biased 
bic^aphy. 

For the Norman Conquest itself strictly contemporary evidence 
is extremely scanty, and historians have exhausted their own 
and their readers’ patience in disputing t^ precise significance 
of some phrases about the battle of Hastings used by Wace, a 
Norman poet who wrote nearly a century after the battle. One 
version of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle goes down to 1079 and 
another to 1154, but their notices of current events ate brief 
and meagre. The Bayeux tapestry affords, however, valuable 
contemporary evidence, and there are some facts related by 
eye-witnesses in the works of William of Poitiers and Willisim 
of JumiAges. A generation of copious chroniclers was, moreover, 
springing up, and among them were Florence of Worcester, 
Henry of Huntingdon, Simeon of Durham and William of 
Malmesbury. Their ambition was almost invariably to write the 
history of the world, and they generally begin with the Creation. 
They only become original and contemporary authorities 
towards the end of their appointed tasks, and the bulk of 
i their work is borrowed from their predecessors. Frequently 
they embody materials which would otherwise have perished, 
but their transcription is marred by an amount of conscious 
or unconscious falsification which seriously impairs their 
value. All the above-mentioned writers lived in the half- 
century immediately following the Norman Conquest, but their 
critical acumen and their literary art vary considerably. William 
of Malmesbury, Eadmer and Orderirus Vitalis attain a higher 
historical standard than had yet been reached in England by 
any one, with the possible exception of Bede. They are not 
mere annalists; they practise an art and cultivate a style ; 
history lias become to them a form of‘literature. They ^ve 
also their philosophy and inteipretation of history. It is mainly 
a theological conception, blind to economic influences, and 
attaching excessive importance to the efiects of the individual 
action of emperors and popes, kings and cardinals. Even their 
characters are painted m different colours according to their 
action on quite irrelevant questions, a.s, for instance, their 
benefactions to the monastery, to which the historian happens 
to belong, or to rival houses ; and the character once determiiMd 
by such considerations, history is made to point the moral of 
their fortunes, or their fate. It is regarded as the record of moral 
judgments and the proof of orthodox doctrine, and it is long 
before ecclesiastical historians expel the sermon from their text. 

The line of monastic historians stretches out to the close of 
the middle ^es. Most of the great monasteries had Hieir official 
annalists, who produced such works as the Annals of Tewkesbury, 
Gloucester, Burton, Waverley, Dunstable, Bermondsey, Oseney, 
Winchester (see Annales Monastici, 5 vols., ed. Luard, and other 
volumes in the Rolls series). Some of them are mainly local 
chronicles; others are almost national histories. In particular, 
St Albans developed a remarkable school of historians extending 
over nearly three centuries to the death of .Whethamstede in 
1465 (see Chronica Memasierii S. Albani, Rolls series, 7 vols., 
ed. Riley). Only a few of the 235 volumes published under the 
direction of the master of the Rolls, and caUed the Rolls series, 
can here be mentioned. Other medieval writers have been 
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Reformation. Foxe, who died in 1587, included a vast and 
generally accurate collection of documents in his Ac^ and 
Monumemls, popularized as the Book of Martyrs, though his own 
contributions have to be discounted as much as those of Sanders, 
Parsons and other Roman Catholic controversialists. Two other 
great collections are the Parker Society’s publications (56 vols.), 
which contain besides the works of the reformers a considerable 
number of their letters, and Strype’s works (26 vols.). The 
naval epic of the period is Hakluyt’s Navigations, re-edited in 12 
vols. in 1902, and continued in Purchas’s Pilgrims. 

In the 17th century the domestic and foreign state papen 
eclipse other sources almost more completely than in the i6th. 
The colonial state papers now become important and extensive, 
those relating to America and the West Indies being most 
numerous (18 vols. to 1700). Parliamentary records naturally 
expand, and the journals of both Houses become more detailed. 
Parliamentary diarisb like D’Ewes, Burton and Walter Yonge, 
only a fragment of whose shorthand notes in the British Museum 
has been published (Camden Society), elucidate the bare official 
statements; and from 1660 the series of parhamentary debates 
is fairly complete, though not so full or authoritative as it 
becomes with Hansard in the 10th century. Social diarists of 
great value appear after the Restoration in Pepys, Evelyn, 
Rercsby, Narcissus Euttrell and Swift (Journal to Stella), and 
politick writing grows more important as a source of history, 
whether it takes the form of Bacon’s (ed. Spedding) or Milton’s 
treatises, or of satires like Hryden’s and political pamphlets like 
Halifax’s and then Swift’s, Defoe’s and Steele’s. Clarendon’s 
Great Rebellion and Burnet’s History of My Own Time are the 
first modem attempts at contemporary history, as distinct from 
chronicles and annals, in England, although it is difficult to 
exclude the work of Matthew Paris from the category. The 
innumerahle tracts and newsletters are a valuable source for 
the Civil Wars and Commonwealth period (see J. B. Williams, 
A History of English Journalism, 1909), while Thurloe’s, 
Clarendon’s and Nalson’s collections of state papers deserve a 
mention apart from the Domestic Calendar. There is a still 
more monumental collection—the Carte Papers—on Irish affairs 
in the Bodleian Library, where also the Tanner MSS, and other 
collections have only been ver}: partially worked. The volumes 
of the Historical MSS. Commission are of great value for the 
later Stuart period, notably the House of Lords MSS. 

For the i8th century the only calendars are the Home Office 
Papers and the Treasury Books and Papers, the further specializa¬ 
tion of government having made it necessary to differentiate 
domestic state papers into several clas.scs. But it need hardly 
be said that the bulk of correspondence in the Record Office 
does not diminish. Outside its walls the most important single 
collection is perhaps the duke of Newcastle’s papers among tlie 
Additional MSS. in the British Museum; the Stuart papers at 
Windsor, Mr Fortescue’s at Dropmore, Lord Charlemont’s 
(Irish affairs). Lord Dartmouth’s (American affairs) and Lord 
Carlisle’s, all calendared hy the Historical MSS. Commission, 
are also valuable. Chatham’s correspondence with colonial 
governors 1 ms been published (z vols., 1906), as have the Grenville 
Papers, Bedford Correspondence, Malmesbury’s Diaries, Auck¬ 
land’s Journals and Correspondence, Grafton’s Correspondence, 
Lord North’s Correspondence with George 111 ., and other corre¬ 
spondence in The Memoirs of Rockingham, and the duke of 
Buckingham’s Court and Cabinets of George 111 . Mention should 
also be made of Gower’s Despatches, the Cornwallis Correspond¬ 
ence, Rose’s Correspondence and Lord Colchester’s Correspondence. 
Of special interest is the series of naval records, despatches to 
and from naval commanders, proceedings of courts-martial, and 
logs in the Record Office which have never been properly utilized. 

Among unofficial sources the most characteristic of the i8th 
century are letters, memom and periodical literature. Horace 
Walpole’s Lefferr (Clarendon Press, 16 vols.) are the best comment 
on the history of the period; his Memoirs are not so good, 
though they are superiif to WiraxaM, who succeeds him. 
Peri^ical literature becomes regular in the reign of Qiseen Anne, 
chiefly in the form of journals like the Spectator ; tat several 
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daily newspapers, including The Times, were founded during 
the century. The Craftsman provided a vehicle for Bolingbroke’s 
attacks on Walpole, while the Gentleman’s Magazine and Annual 
Register begin a more serious and prolonged career. Both contain 
occasional state papers, and not very trustworthy reports of 
parliamentaiy proceediif);s. The publication of debates was not 
authorized till the last quarter of the century; parliamentary 
papers begin earlier, but only slowly attain their present por¬ 
tentous dimensions. Political writing is at its best from Halifax 
to Cobbett, and its three greatest names are perhaps Swift, 

“ Junius ” and Burke, though Steel, Defoe, Bolingtaoke and 
Dr Johnson are not far behind, while Canning’s contributions 
to the Anti-Jacobin and Gillray’s caricatures require mention. 

The sources for 19th-century history are somewhat similar 
to those for the-iSth. Diaries continue in the Creevey Papers, 
Greville’s Diary, and lesser but not less voluminous writers like 
Sir M. E. Grant-Duff. The most important series of letters is 
Queen Victoria’s (ed. Lord Esher and A. C. Benson, 1908), and 
the correspondence of most of her prime ministers and many of 
her other advisers has been partially published. Of political 
biographies there is no end. The great bulk of material, however, 
consists of blue-books, Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, and 
newspapers—which are better as indirect than direct evidence. 
The real truth is not of course revealed at once, and many episodes 
in 19th-century history are still shrouded by official secrecy In 
this respect English governments are more cautious or reactionary 
than many of those on the continent of Europe, and access to 
official documents is denied when it is granted elsewhere; even 
the lapse of a century is not considered a sufficient salve for 
susceptibilities which might be wounded hy the whole truth. 

Meanwhile the 19th century witnessed a great development 
in historical writing. In the middle ages the stimulus to write 
was mainly of a moral or ecclesiastical nature, though the 
patriotic impulse which had suggested the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
was perhaps never entirely absent, and the ecclesiastical motive 
often degenerated into a desire to glorify, sometimes even by 
forgery, not merely the church as a whole, but the particular 
monastery to which the writer belonged. As nationalism 
developed, the patriotic motive supplanted the ecclesiastical, 
and stress is laid on the “ famous ” history of England. Insular 
self-glorification was, however, modified to some extent by the 
Renaissance, which developed an interest in other lands, and the 
Reformation, which gave to much historical writing a partisan 
theological bias. This still colours most of the “ histories ” of 
the Reformation period, because the issues of that time are 
living issues, and the writers of these histories arc committed 
beforehand by their profession and their position to a particular 
interpretation. In the 17th century political partisanship 
coloured historical writing, and that, too, remained a potent 
motive so long as historians were either Whigs or Tories. 
Histories were often elaborate party pamphlets, and tliis race 
of historians is hardly yet extinct. Macaulay is not greatly 
superior in impartiality to Hume; Gibbon and Robertson were 
less open to temptation because they avoided English subjects. 
Mallam deliberately aimed at impartiality, but he could not 
escape his Wliig atmosphere. Nevertheless, the effort to be 
impartial marks a new conception of history, which is well 
expressed in Lord Acton’s admonition to his contributors in the 
Cambridge Modern History. Historians are to serve no cause 
but that of truth ; in so far even as they desire a line of investiga¬ 
tion to lead to a partiaikr result, they are not, maintains 
Professor Bury, real historians. S. R. Gardiner perhaps attained 
most nearly this severe ideal among English historians, and 
Ranke among Germans. But, even when all conscious bias is 
eliminated, the unconscious bias remains, and Ranke’s history 
of the Reformation is essentially a middle-class, even bourgeois, 
presentment. Stubbs’s medievalist sympathies colour his 
history throughout, and still more strongly does Froude’s anti¬ 
clericalism. Freeman’s bias was peculiar; ta is really a West 
Saxon (rf Godwine’s time reincarnated, and his Somerset hatred 
of French, Scots and Mercian foreigners sets off his robust 
loyalty to the house of Wessex. Lecky and Creighton are almost 
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as duposnonate as Gardiner, but are more definitely committed 
to particular points of views, while demoCTatic fervour pervades 
the fascinating pages of J. R. Green, and an intellectual secularism, 
which is almost religious in its intensity and idealism, inspired 
the genius of Maitland. . 

The latest controversy about history is whether it is a science 
or an art. It is, of course, both, simply because there must be 
science in every art and art in every science. The antithesis 
is largely false; science lays stress on analysis, art on synthesis. 
The historian must apply scientific methods to his materials 
and artistic methods to his results ; he must test his documents 
and then turn them into literature. The relative importance 
of the two methods is a matter of dispute. There are some who 
still maintain that history is merely an art, that the best history is 
the story that is best told, and that what is said u less important 
than the way in which it is said. This school generally ignores 
records. Others attach little importance to the form in which 
truth is presented ; they are concerned mainly with the principles 
and methods of scientific criticism, and specialize in palaeography, 
diplomatic and sources. The works of this school are little read, 
but in time its results penetrate the teaching in schools and 
universities, and then the pages of literary historians; it is 
represented in England by a fairly good organization, the Royal 
Historical Society (with which the Camden Society has been 
amalgamated), and by an excellent periodical. The English 
Historical Review (founded in 1884), while some sort of propa¬ 
ganda is attempted by the Historical Association ^started in 
1906). Its standards have also been upheld with varying success 
in great co-operative undertakings, such as the Dictionary of 
National Biography, the Cambridge Modem History, and Messrs 
Longmans’ Political History of England. 

These Kjth-century products require some sort of classificatiott 
for purposes of reference, and the chronological is the most con¬ 
venient. Lingard’s, J. R. Green's and Mes.srs Longmans' histories 
arc the only notable attempts to tell the history of England as a 
whole, though Stubbs's Conslitutumal History (3 vols.) covers the 
middle ages and embodies a political survey as well (for corrections 
and modifications see Petit-Dutaillis, Supplementary Studies, 1908), 
while Ilallam's Constitutional History (3 vols.) extends from 1485 
to 1760 and Erskinc May's (3 vols) from 1760 to i860. Sir James 
Ramsay's six volumes also cover the greater part of medieval 
English history. There is no work on a larger scale than Lwpenberg 
and Kemble, dealing with England before the Norman Conquest, 
though J. R. Green's Making of England and Coimuest of England 
deal with certain portions in some detail, and Freeman gives a 
preliminary survey in his Norman Conquest (6 vols.). For the 
succeeding period sec Freeman's William Rufus, J. H. Round's 
Eeudal England and Geoffrey de Mandeville, and Miss Morgate's 
England under the A ngevins and John Lackland. From ici6 we have 
nothing but Ramsay, Stubbs, Longmans’ Political History and 
monographs (some of them goodl, until we come to Wylie’s Henry / V. 
(4 vols.) : and again from 1413 the same is true (Gairdner's Lollardy 
and the Reformation being tlie most elaborate monograph) until we 
come to Brewer's lieign of Henry VIII. (2 voLs.; to 1530 only), 
Froude’s History (12 vols, 1529-1588) and R. W. Dixon’s Church 
History (6 vols., 1529-1570). From 1603 to 1656 we have Gardiner's 
Ht'sforv (England,'10 vols.; Civil War, 4 vols.; Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, 3 vols.), and to 1714 Ranke's History of England (6 
vols. : sec alsoi Firth’s Cromwell and Cromwell's Army, and various 
editions of texts and monographs). For Charles II. there is no good 
history; then come Macaulay, and Stanhope and Wyon’s Queen 
Anne, and for the i8th century Stanhope and Lecky (England, 
7 vols.; Ireland, 5 vols.). From 1793 to 1815 is another gap only 
partiiUly filled. Spencer Walpole deals with the period from 1815 to 
1880, and Herbert Paul with the years 1846-1895. 

A lew books on special subjects deserve mention. For legal 
history see Pollock and Maitland's History of English Law (z veds. 
to Edward 1 .), Maitland's Domesday Book and Beyond, and Anson's 
Law and Custom of the Constitution; 'or economic history, Cunning¬ 
ham’s Growth of Industry and Commerce, and Ashley’s Economic 
History ; for ecclesiastical histo^, Stephens and Hunt’s series (7 
vols.): for foreign and colonial, Seeley's British Foreign Policy and 
Expansion of England, and J. A. Doyle's books on the American 
colonies; for military history, Fortescue’s History of the British 
Army, Napier’s and Oman's works on the Peninsular War, and 
Kinglike’s Invasion of the Crimea ; and for naval history, Corliott's 
Orahe and the Tudor Navy, Successors of Drake, English in the Medi¬ 
terranean and Seven Years' War, and Mahan's Influence of Sea- 
Power on History and Influence of Sea-Power upon the French Revolu¬ 
tion and Empire. 

Bibuooraphv of BiBLlooRAPHtEs.—^Tlie soutces for the middle 
ages have been enumerated in C. Gross’s Sources and Literature of 


English History ... to about (Loadon, 1900), but there is 
nothing similar for modem history. G. C. Lee’s Source Booh of 
English History is not very satisfactory. More infotmation can be 
obtained from the bibliographies ap^nded to the voinmes in 
Longmans’ Political History, or the chapters in the Cambridge 
Modem History, or to Bie bic^tapUcal articles in the D.N£. and 
Ency. Brit. A series of bibliographical leaflets for the use of teachers 
is issued by the Historical Association. For MSS. sources see 
ScargiU-Bira's Guide tv the Record Office, and the class catalogues 
in the MSS. Department of the British Museum. Lists of the state 
papers and other documents printed and calendared under the direc¬ 
tion of the master of the Rolk and deputy keeper of the Records 
are supplied at the end of many of their volumes. (A. F. P.) 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. In its historical sense, the name 
English is now conveniently used to comprehend the language 
of the English people from their settlement in Britam to me 
prerent day, the various stages through which it has passed being 
distinguish!^ as Old, Middle, and New or Modem English. In 
works yet recent, and even in some still current, the term is 
confined to the third, or at most extended to the second and third 
of these stages, since the language assumed in the main the 
vocabulary and grammatical forms which it now presents, the 
oldest or inflected stage being treated as a separate language, 
under the title of Anglo-Saxon, while the transition period which 
connects the two has been called Semi-Saxon. This view had 
the justification that, looked upon by themselves, either as 
vehicles of thought or as objects of study and analysis. Old 
English or Anglo-Saxon and Modem English are, for all practical 
ends, distinct knguages,—as much so, for example, as Latin and 
Spanish. No amount of familiarity with Modem English, 
including its local dialects, would enable the student to read 
Anglo-Saxon, three-fourths of the vocabulary of which have 
perished and been reconstructed within 900 years; ’ nor would a 
knowledge even of these lost words give him the power, since 
the grammatical system, alike in accidence and syntax, would 
be entirely strange to him. Indeed, it is probable that a modem 
Englishman would acquire the power of reading and writing 
French m less time than it would cost him to attain to the same 
proficiency in Old English; so that if the test of distinct lan¬ 
guages be their depee of practical difference from each other, 
it cannot be denied that “ Anglo-Saxon " is a distinct language 
from Modem English. But when we view the subject historically, 
recognizing the fact that livmg speech is subject to continuous 
change in certain definite directions, determined by the con¬ 
stitution and circumstances of mankind, as an evolution or 
development of which we can trace the steps, and that, owing 
to the abundance of written materials, this evolution appears 
so gradual in English that we can nowhere draw distinct lines 
separating its successive stages, we recognize these stages as 
merely temporary phases of an individual whole, and speak 
of the English language as used alike by Cynewulf, by Chaucer, 
by Shakespeare and by Tennyson.* It must not be forgotten, 
however, Hial in this wide sense the English language includes, 
not only the literary or courtly forms of speech used at successive 
periods, but also the popular and, it may be, altogether unwritten 
dialects that exist by their side. Only on this basis, indeed, can 
we speak of Old, Middle and Modem English as the same 
language, since in actual fact the precise dialect which is now 
the cultivated langu^e, or “Standard English,” is not the 
descendant of that dialect which was the cultivated language 
or “ Englisc ” of Alfred, but of a sister dialect then sunk m com¬ 
parative obscurity,—even as the direct descendant of Alfred’s 
Englisc is now to be found in the non-literary rustic speech 
of Wiltshire and Somersetshire. Causes which, linguis&ally 


> A careful examination of several letters of Bosworth’s Anglo- 
Saxon dictionary gives in 2000 words (inciuding derivatives and 
compounds, but excluding orthographic variants) 533 which still 
exist as modem English words. 

The practical convenience of having one name for what was the 
same thing in various stages of development is not afiected by the 
probability that (E. A. Freeman notwithstanding) Engl* and Englisc 
were, at an early period, not applied to the whole of the inhabitants of 
Teutonic Britain, but only to a part of them. The dialects of Bngls 
and Seaxan were alike old forms of what was afterwards Engluh 
speech, and so, viewed in relation to it, Old English, whatever their 
contemporary names might be. 
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considered, are external and accidental, have shifted the 
political and intellectual centre of England, and along with it 
transferred literary and official patronage from one form of 
English to another ; if the centre of influence had happened to 
be fixed at York or on the banks of the Forth, both would 
probably have been neglected for a third. 

The English language, thus defined, is not “ native ” to 
Britain, that is, it was not found there at the dawn of history, 
but WM introduced by foreign immigrants at a date many 
centuries later. At the Roman Conquest of the island thic 
languages spoken by the natives belonged all (so far as is known) 
to the Celtic branch of the Indo-European or Indo-Germanic 
family, modern forms of whieh still survive in Wales, Ireland, 
the Scottish Highlands, Isle of Man and Brittany, while one has 
at no distant date become extinct in Cornwall (see Celt : 
Language). Brythonic dialects, allied to Welsh and Cornish, 
were apparently spfiken over the greater part of Britain, as far 
north as the firths of Forth and Clyde; beyond these estuaries 
and in the isles to the west, including Ireland and Man, Goidelic 
dialects, akin to Irish and Scottish Gaelic, prevailed. The long 
occupation of south Britain by the Romans (a.d. 43-409)—a 
period, it must not be forgotten, equal to that from the Reforma¬ 
tion to the present day, or nearly as long as the whole duration 
of modern English—familiarized the provincial inhabitants with 
Latin, which was probably the ordinary speech of the towns. 
Gildas, writing nearly a century and a half after the renunciation 
of Honorius in 410, addressed the British princes in that 
language;' and the linguistic history of Britain might have been 
not different from that of Gaul, Spain and the other provinces 
of the Western Empire, in which a local type of Latin, giving 
birth to a neo-Latinic language, finally superseded the native 
tongue except in remote and mountainous districts,* had not 
the course of events been entirely changed by the Teutonic 
conquests of the sth and 6th centuries. 

The Angles, Saxons, and their allies came of the Teutonic 
stock, and spoke a tongue belonging to the Teutonic or Germanic 
branch of the Indo-Germanic (Indo-European) family, the same 
race and form of speech being represented in modern times by 
the people and languages of Holland, Germany, Denmark, the 
Scandinavian peninsula and Iceland, as well as by those of 
England and her colonies. Of the original home of the so-called 
primitive Aryan race (j.i'.), whose language was the parent 
Indo-European, nothing is certainly known, though the subject 
has called forth many conjectures; the present tendency is to 
seek it in Europe itself. The tribe can hardly have occupied 
an exteasive area at first, but its language came by degrees to be 
diffused over the greater part of Europe and some portion of 
Asia. Among those whose Aryan descent is generally recognized 
as beyond dispute are the Teutons, to whom the Angles and 
Saxons belonged. 

The Teutonic or Germanic people, after dwelling together in a 
body, appear to have scattered in various directions, their 
language gradually breaking up into three main groups, which 
can be already clearly distinguished in the 4th century a.d.. 
North Germanic or Scandinavian, West Germanic or Low and 
High German, and East Germanic, of which the only important 
representative is Gothic. Gothic, often called Moeso-Gothic, was 
the language of a people of the Teutonic stock, who, passing 
down ^e Danube, invaded the borders of the Empire, and 
obtained settlements in the province of Moesia, where their 
language was committed to writing in the 4th century; its 
literary remains are of peculiar value as the oldest specimens, by 
several centuries, of Germanic speech. The dialects of the 
invaders of Britain belonged to the West Germanic branch, and 
within this io the Low German group, represented at the prescml 

’ The works of Gildas in the original Latin were edited by Mr 
Stevenson for the English Historical Society. There is an English 
translation in Six, Old English Chronicles in Bohn's Antiquarian 
library. 

’ As to the continued oxlltencc of Latin in Britain, see further in 
Rhys’s Lectures on Welsh Philology, pp. 226-227 ^ 1 “ Dogatschar, 
Laallehre d. gr., lot, u. roman. Lehnworle im Altengl. (Stnissburg, 
1888). 


day by Dutch, Frisian, and the various “ Platt-Deutsch ” 
dialects of North Germany. At the dawn of history the fore¬ 
fathers of the English appear to have been dwelling between 
and about the estuaries and lower courses of the Rhine and the 
Weser, and the adjacepf coasts and riles; at the present day the 
most English or Angli-form dialects of the European contment 
are held to be those of the North Frisian islands of Amrum and 
Sylt, on the west coast of Schleswig. It is well known that the 
greater part of the ancient Friesland has been swept away by the 
encroachments of the North Sea, and the disjecta membra of the 
Frisian race, pressed by the sea in front and more powerful 
nationalities behind, are found only in isolated fragments from the 
Zuider Zee to the coasts of Denmark. Many Frisians accom¬ 
panied the Angles and Saxons to Britain, and Old English was 
in many respects more closely connected with Old Frisian than 
with any other Low German dialect. Of the Geatas, Eotas or 
“ Jutes,” who, according to Bede, occupied Kent and the Isle of 
Wight, and formed a third' tribe along with the Angles and 
Saxons, it is difficult to speak linguistically. 'I’he speech of 
Kent certainly formed a distinct dialect in both the Old English 
and the Middle English periods,but it has tended to be assimilated 
more and more to neighbouring southern dialects, and is at tlie 
present day identical with that of Sussex, one of the old Saxon 
kingdoms. Whether the speech of the Isle of Wight ever showed 
the same characteristic differences as that of Kent cannot now be 
ascertained, but its modem dialect differs in no respect from tliat 
of Hampshire, and shows no special connexion with that of Kent. 
It is at least entirely doubtful whether Bede’s Geatas came from 
Jutland; on linguistic grounds we should expect that they 
occupied a district lying not to the north of the Angles, but 
between these and the old Saxons. 

The earliest specimens of tlie language of the Germanic 
invaders of Britain that exist pomt to three well-marked dialect 
groups: the Anglian (in which a further distinction may be 
made between the Northumbrian and the Mercian, or South- 
Humbrian); the Saxon, generally called West-Saxon from the 
almost total lack of sources outside the Wcst-Saxnn domain; 
and the Kentish. The Kentish and West-Saxon are sometimes, 
especially in later times, grouped together as southern dialects as 
opposed to midland and northern. These three groups were 
distinguished from each other by characteristic points of phono¬ 
logy and inflection. Speaking generally, the Anglian dialects may 
be distinguished by the absence of certain normal West-Saxon 
vowel-changes, and the presence of others not found in West- 
Saxon, and also by a strong tendency to confuse and simplify 
inflections, in all which points, moreover, Northumbrian tended to 
deviate more widely than Mercian. Kentish, on the other hand, 
oecupied a position intermediate between Anglian and West- 
Saxon, early Kentish approaching more nearly to Mercian, 
owing perhaps to early historical connexion between the two, and 
late Kentish tending to conform to West-Saxon characteristics, 
while retaining several points in common with Anglian. Though 
we cannot be certain that these dialectal divergences date from a 
period previous to the occupation of Britain, such evidence as 
can be deduced points to the existence of differences already on 
the continent, the three dialects corresponding in all likelihood 
to Bede’s three tribes, the Angles, Saxons and Geatas. 

As it was amongst the Engle or Angles of Northumbria that 
literary culture first appeared, and as an Angle or Englisc dialect 
was the first to be used for vernacular literature, Englisc came 
eventually to be a general name for all forms of the vcmiicular 
as opposed to Latin, &c.; and even when the West-Saxon of 
Alfred became in its turn the literary or classical form of speech, 
it was still called Englisc or English. The origin of the name 
i 4 »g«Z-Sca*o«(Anglo-Saxons)hasbeendisputed,somemaintaining 
that it means a union of Angles and Saxons, others (with better 
foundation) that it meant English Saxons, or Saxons of England 
or of the Angel-cynn as distinguished from .Saxons of the 
fJontinent (see New English Dictionary, s.v.). Its modem use is 
mainly due to the little band of scholars who in the i6th and 
17th centuries turned their attention to the long - forgotten 
language of .Alfred and ^Ifric, which, as it differed so greatly from 
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the English of their own day, they found it convenient to dis¬ 
tinguish by a name which was applwd to themselves by those who 
spoke it.‘ To these scholars “ Anglo-Saxon ” and “ English ” 
were separated by a gulf which it was reserved for later scholar¬ 
ship to bridge across, and show the historical continuity of the 
English of all ages. * 

As already hinted, the English language, in the wide sense, 
presents three main stages of development—Old, Middle and 
Modern—distinguished by their inflectional characteristics. 
The latter can be best summarized in the words of Dr Henry 
Sweet in his History of English Sounds: ^ “ Old English is the 
period of fail inflections {nama, gifan, caru), Middle English of 
levelled inflections (naame, given, caare), and Modem English of 
lost inflections (name, give, care = ndm, giv, car). We have besides 
two periods of transition, one in which nama and name exist side 
by side, and another in which final e [with other endings] is 
beginning to drop.” By lost inflections it is meant that only very 
few remain, and those mostly non-syllabic, as the -s in stones and 
loves, the -ed in loved, the -r in their, as contrasted with the Old 
English stdn-fls, lufaS, luf-«rf-e and luf-o<i-o«, )j 4 -ra. Each of 
these periods may also be divided into two or three ; but from 
the want of materials it is difficult to make any such division for 
all dialects alike in the first. 

As to the chronology of the successive stages, it is of course 
impossible to lay down any exclusive series of dates, since the 
linguistic changes were inevitably gradual, and also made.them¬ 
selves felt in some parts of the country much earlier than in others, 
the north being always in advance of the midland, and the south 
much later in its changes. It is easy to point to periods at which 
Old, Middle and Modern English were fully developed, but much 
less easy to draw lines separating these stages ; and even if we 
recognize between each part a “ transition ” period or stage, the 
determination of the beginning and end of this will to a certain 
extent be a matter of opinion. But bearing these considerations 
in mind, and having special reference to the midland dialect 
from which literary English is mainly descended, the following 
may be given as approximate dates, which if they do not 
demarcate the successive stages, at least include them:— 


Old English or Anglo-Saxon 
Transition Old English (" Semi-Saxon ”) 
Early Middle English .... 
(Normal) Middle English 
Late and Transition Middle Engli.sh 
Early Modem or Tudor English 
Seventeenth century transition 
Modem or current English 


to 1100 
1100 to 1150 
1150 to 1250 
1250 to 1400 
1400 to I4fi5 
1485 to 1611 
1611 to 1(188 
1O89 onward 


Dr Sweet has reckoned Transition Old English (Old Transition) 
from 1050 to 1150, Middle English thence to 1450, and Late or 
Transition Middle English (Middle Transition) 1450 to 1500. 
As to the Old Transition see further below. 

The Old English or Anglo-Saxon tongue, as introduced into 
Britain, was highly inflectional, though its inflections at the date 
when it becomes known to us were not so full as those of the 
earlier Gothic, and considerably less so than those of Greek and 
Latin during their classical periods. They corresponded more 
closely to those of modem literary German, though both in 
nouns and verbs the forms were more numerous and distinct; 
for example, the German guten answers to three Old English 
forms,— gddne, gddum, gddan ; guter to two — gddre, gddra ; 
liebten to two,-^ulodon and lufeden. Nouns had four cases. 
Nominative, Accusative (only sometimes distinct), Genitive, 


' jEthclstan in 034 calls himself in a charter “ Ongol-Saxna cyning 
and Brytacnwalda ealla's thyses iglandes" ; Eadred in 955 is 
“ Angul-seaxna cyning and cisere totius Britanniac,” and the name 
is of frequent occurroace in documents written in I.atin. These facts 
ought to be remembered in the interest of the scholars of the 17th 
century, who have been blamed for the use of the term Anglo-Saxon, 
as if they hail invented it. By " Anglo-Saxon " language they 
meant the language of the people who sometimes at least called 
themselves “ Anglo-Saxons.” Even now the name is practically 
useful, vdien we are dealing with the subject per se, as is Old English, 
on the other hand, when we are treating it historically or in con¬ 
nexion with English as a whole. 

* Transaclims of the Philological Society (1873-1874), p. 6ao; 
new and much enlarged edition, 1888. 


Dative, the latter used also with prepositions to express locative, 
instrumental, and most ablative relations; of a distinct instru¬ 
mental case only vestiges occur. There were several declensions oS 
nouns, the main division being that known in Germanic languages 
generally as strong and weak,—a distinction also extending to 
adjectives in such wise that every adjective assumed either the 
strong or the weak inflection as determined by associated gram¬ 
matical forms. The first and second personal pronouns possessed 
a dual number w we two, ye two ; the third person had a complete 
declension of the stem he, instead of being made up as now of the 
three stems seen in he, she, they. The verb distinguished the 
subjunctive from the indicative mood, but had oifly 'two inflected 
tenses, present and past (more accurately, that of incomplete 
and that of completed or “ perfect ” action)—the former also used 
for the future, the latter for all the shades of past time. The order 
of the sentence corresponded generally to that of German. Thus 
from King Alfred’s additions to his translation of Orosius; 

“ Donne )>y ylcan daege hi hine to jieem ade beran wyllah jionne 
todselaS hi his feoh jjaet })®r to lafe biB ®fter ))®m gedrynce and 
]i®m plcgan, on fif oSBe syx, hwilum on ma, swa swa jiaes feos 
andefn biS” (“Then on tlie same day [that] they him to 
the pile bear will, then divide they his property that there to 
remainder shall be after the drinking and the sports, into five or 
six, at times into more, according as the property’s value is”). 

The poetry was distinguished by alliteration, and the abundant 
use of figurative and metaphorical expressions, of bold compounds 
and archaic words never found in prose. Thus in the following 
lines from Beowulf (ed. Thorpe, 1 . 645, Zupitza 320):— 

Stmt waes il 4 n-f 4 h, s<ig wisode 
Gumum aHgaedere. giiS-bymc scAn 
Heard Aond-locen. Aring-iron scir 
Song in searwum, |)a hie to sole furtSum 
In hyra gry're geatwum gangan cwomon. 

Trans.:— 

The street was stone-variegated, the path guided 
(Tile) men together ; the war-mailcoat shone. 

Hard hand-locked. Ring-iron sheer (bright ring-mail) 

Sang in (their) cunning-trappings, as they to hall forth 
In their horror-accoutrements going came. 

The Old English was a homogeneous language, having very 
few foreign elements in it, and forming its compounds and 
derivatives entirely from its own resources. A few Latin 
appellatives learned from the Romans in the German wars had 
been adopted into the common West Germanic tongue, and are 
found in English as in the allied dialects. Such were streele 
fstreet, via strata), camp (battle), cdsere (Csesar), mil (mile), pin 
(punishment), mynet (money), pMwii(pound), win (wine); probably 
also cyrice (church), biscop (bishop), leedeti (Latin language), cise 
(cheese), butor (butter), pipor (pepjter), olfend (cameL elephantus), 
ynce (inch, uncia), and a few others. The relations of the first 
invaders to the Britons wore to a great extent those of destroyers; 
and with the exception of the proper names of places and promi¬ 
nent natural features, which as is usual were retained by the 
new population, few British words found their way into the Old 
English. Among these are named broc (a badger), brec (breeches), 
clut (clout), pul (pool), and a few words relating to the employ¬ 
ment of field or household menials. Still fewer words seem to 
have been adopted from the provincial Latin, almost the only 
certain ones being castra, applied to the Roman towns, which 
appeared in English as ecestre, ceaster, now found in composition as 
-caster,-Chester,-eester,and culina (kitchen), which gave cylen (kiln). 
The introduction and gradual adoption of Christianity, brought 
a new series of I-atin words connected with the offices of the 
church, the accompaniments of higher civilization, the foreign 
productions either actually made known, or mentioned in the 
Scriptures and devotional books. Such were mynster (monas- 
terium), munuc (monk), nunne (nun), maesse (mass), sched 
(school), eelmesse (eleemosyna), candel (candela), turtle (turtur), 
fic (ficus), cedar (cedrus). Tltese words, whose number increased 
from the 7th to the loth centurj', are commonly called Latin 
of the second period, the Latin of the first period including the 
l^itin words brought by the English from the continent, b.s well 
as those picked up in Britain either from the Roman provincials 
or the Welsh. The Danish invasions of the 8th and loth centuries 
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resulted in the establishment of extensive Danish and Norwegian 
populations, about the basin of the Humber and its tributaries, 
and above Morecambe Bay. Although these Scandinavian 
settlers must have greatly affected the language of their own 
localities, but few traces of their influence are to be found in the 
literature of the Old English period. As with’the greater part 
of the words adopted from the Celtic, it was not until after the 
dominion of the Norman had overlaid all preceding conquests, 
and the new English began to emerge from the ruins of the old, 
that Danish words in any number made their appearance in 
books, as equally “ native ” with the Anglo-Saxon. 

Hie earliest specimens we have of English date to the end of 
the 7th century, and belong to the Anglian dialect, and particu¬ 
larly to Northumbrian, which, under the political eminence of 
the early Northumbrian kings from Edwin to EcgfriS, aided 
perhaps by the ksaming of the scholars of Ireland and Iona, first 
attained to literary'distinction. Of this literature in its original 
form mere fragments exist, one of the most interesting of which 
consists of the verses uttered by Bede on his deathbed, and 
preserved in a nearly contemporary MS.:— 

Fore there neid faerao . nacnig uuinrthit 
thonc snotturra . than him tharf sic, 
to ymb-hyeggannsE . aer his hin-iongae, 
huaet his gastau . godaes aeththa yflacs, 
aefter deoth-daege. doemid uueorthar. 

Trans.;— 

Before the inevitable journey becomes not any 
Thought more wise than (that) it is needful for him, 

To consider, cro his hence-going. 

What, to his ghost, of good or ill, 

Alter death-day, doomed may be. 

But our chief acquaintance with Old English is in its Wc.st- 
Saxon form, the earliest literary remains of which date to the 
9th century, when under the political supremacy of Wessex and 
tile .scholarship of King Alfred it became the literary language 
of the English nation, the classical “ Anglo-Saxon.'' If our 
materials were more extensive, it would probably be necessary 
to divide the Old English into several periods; as it is, consider¬ 
able differences have lieen shown to exist between the “ early 
West-Saxon ” of King Alfred and the later language of the 11th 
century, the earlier language having numerous phonetic and 
inflectional distinctions which are “ levelled ” in the later, the 
inflectional changes sliowing that the tendency to pass from the 
synthetical to the analytical stage existed quite independently 
of the Norman Conquest. The northern dialect, whose literary 
career had been cut short in the 8th century by the Danish 
invasions, reappears in the loth in the form of glosses to the 
Latin gospels and a service-book, often called Ritual of 
Durham, where we find that, owing to tiic confusion which had 
so long reigned in the north, and to special Northumbrian 
tendencies, e.g. the dropping of the inflectional n m both verbs 
and nouns, this dialect had advanced in the process of inflection- 
levelling far beyond the sister dialects of Mercian and the south, 
so as already to anticipate tire forms of Early Middle English, 

Among the literary remains of the Old English may be men¬ 
tioned the epic poem of Beowulf, the original nucleus of which 
has been supposed to date to heathen and even continental 
times, though we now possess it only in a later form ; the poetical 
works of Cynewulf; those formerly ascribed to Csedmon; several 
works of Alfred, two of which, his translation of Orosius and of 
The Pastoral Care of St Gregory, are contemporary specimens 
of his language; the Old English or Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; 
the theological works of ASlfric (including translations of the 
PenUteuch and the gospels) and of Wulfstan; and many works 
both in prose and verse, of which the ^thors are unknown. 

The earliest specimens, the inscriptions on the Ruthwell and 
Bewcastle crosses, are in a Runic charMter; but the letters used 
in the manuscripts generally are a British variety of the Roman 
alphabet which tjie Anglo-Saxons found in the island, and which 
was also used by the Welsh and Irish.* Several of the Roman 
letters had in Britain de^loped forms, and retained or acquired 
values,uiflike those used on the continent, in particular 8 pg n p L 

* See on this Rhys, Lectures on Wsisfc Philology, v. 


(d f g r s t). The letters q and s were not used, q being repre- 
sfinted by cw, and k was a rare alternative toe; u 01 v was onty 
a vowel, the consonantal power of v being represented as in 
Welsh by /. The Runes called thorn and mn, having the con¬ 
sonantal values now expressed by th and w, for which the Roman 
alphabet had no character, were at first expressed by ih, 8 (a 
contraction for 88 or 6h), and v or k ; but at a later period the 
characters )> and p were revived from the old Runic alphabet. 
Contrary to Continental usage, the letters c and 3 (g) had 
originally only their hard or guttural powers, as in the neighbour- 
ine Celtic languages; so that words which, when the Continental 
Roman alphabet came to be used for Germanic languages, had 
to be written with *, were in Old English written with e, as 
ofne-keen, ryf«f=>kind.>* The key to the valua of the letters, 
and thus to the pronunciation of Old English, is also to be 
found in the Celtic tongues whence the letters were taken. 

The Old English period is usually considered as terminating 
I ISO, with the death of the generation who saw the Norman 
Conquest. The Conquest established in England a foreign 
court, a foreign aristocracy and a foreign hierarchy.® The 
French language, in its Norman dialect, became the only polite 
medium of intercourse. The native tongue, despised not only 
as unknown but as the language of a subject race, was left to the 
use of boors and serfs, and except in a few stray cases ceased to 
be written at all. The natural results followed.* When the 
educated generation that saw the arrival of the Norman died 
out, the language, ceasing to be read and written, lost all its 
literary words. The words of ordinary life whose preservation 
is independent of books lived on as vigorously as ever, but the 
literary terms, those that related to science, art and higher 
culture, the bold artistic compounds, the figurative terms of 
poetry, were speedily forgotten. The practical vocabulary 
shrank to a fraction of its former extent. And when, generations 
later, English began to be used for general literature, the only 
terms at hand to express ideas above those of every-day life 
were to be found in the E'mnch of the privileged classes, of whom 
alone art, science, law and theology had been for generations 
the inheritance. Hence each successive literary effort of the 
reviving English tongue showed a larger adoption of French 
words to supply the place of the forgotten native ones, till by 
the days of Chaucer they constituted a notable part of the 
vocabulary. Nor was it for the time being only that the French 
words affected the English vocabulary. The Norman French 
words introduced by the Conquest, as well as the Central or 
Parisian French words which followed under the early Plan la- 
genets, were mainly Latin words which had lived on among 
the people of Gaul, and, modified in the mouths of succeeding 
generations, hud reached forms more or less remote from their 
originals. In being now adopted as Ivnglish, they supplied 
precedents in accordance with which other Latin words might 
be converted into English ones, whenever required; and long 
before the Renascence of classical learning, though m mucli 
greater numbers after that epoch, these precedents were freely 
followed. 

While the eventual though distant result of the Norman Con¬ 
quest was thus a large reconstruction of the English vocabulary, 

® During the Old English period both c and 3 appear to have 
acquired a palatal value in conjunction with front or palatal vowel- 
sounds, except in the north where and in some cases 3, tended to 
remain guttural in such positions This value was never distin¬ 
guished in Old English writing, but may be deduced from certain 
phonetic changes depending upon it, and from the use of c, cc, as 
an alternative for ij (as in ortSeard, oreeard =orchard, ieiian, feccean = 
fetch), as well as from the normal occurrence of ch and y in these 
positions in later stages of the language, e.g. cfW=child, taicean — 
teach, 3f««o«=yell, rfflf3 = day, iSre. 

• For a discriminating view of the effects of the Norman Conquest 
on the English Language, see Freeman, Norman Conquest, ch. xxv. 

* There is no reason to suppose that any attempt was made to 
proscribe or suppress the native tongue, which was indeed used in 
some official documents addressed to EngHshmen by the Conqueror 
himself. Its social degradation seemed even on the point of coming 
to an end, when it was confirmed and prolonged for two centuries 
more by the accession of ttie Angevin dynasty, under whom every- 

I thing French received a fresh impetus. 
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the grammar of the language was not directly affected by it. 
There was no reason why it should—we might ahnost add,’no 
way by which it could. While the English used their own words, 
. they could not forget their own way of using them, the inflections 
and constructions by which alone tlie words expressed ideas— 
in other words, tlieir grammar; when one by one French words 
were introduced into the sentence they became English by. the 
very act of admission, and were at once subjected to all’ the 
duties and liabilities of English words in the same position. This 
is of course precisely what happens at the present day : teltgraph 
and telegram make participle telegraphing and plural telegrams, 
and naive the adverb naively, precisely as if they had been in the 
language for ages. 

But indirectly the grammar was affected very quickly. In 
languages in the inflected or synthetic stage the terminations 
must be pronounced with marked distinctness, as these contain 
the correlation of ideas; it is all-important to hear whether a 
word is bontts or bonis or bonus or bonos. This imjflies a measured 
and distinct pronunciation, against which the effort for case and 
rapidity of utterance is continually struggling, while indolence 
and carelessness continually compromise it. In the Germanic 
languages, as a whole, the main stress-accent falls on the radical 
syllabic, or on the prefix of a nominal compound, and thus at 
or near tlie beginning of the word; and the result of this in 
English has Ireen a growing tendency to suffer the concluding 
syllables to fall into obscurity. We are familiar with the cockney 
toinder, sojer, holler, Surer, Sunder, would yer, for windoio, sofa, 
holla, SaraA, Sunday, would you, the various final vowels sinking 
into an obscure neutral one now conventionally spelt er, but 
formerly repre.sented by final e. Already before the Conquest, 
forms originally halu, sello, tunga, appeared as hale, selle, tunge, 
with the termmations levelled to obscure i ; but during tlie 
illiterate period of the language after the Conquest this careless 
obscuring of terminal vowels became universal, all unaccented 
vowels in the final syllable (except i) sinking into e. During 
the 12th century, while this change was going on, we see a great 
confusion of grammatical forms, the full inflections of Old English 
standing side by side in the same sentence with the levelled ones 
of Middle English. It is to this state of the language that the 
names Transition and Period of Confusion (Dr Abbott’s appella¬ 
tion) point; its appearance, as tliat of Anglo-Saxon broken down 
in its endings, had previously given to it the suggestive if not 
logical apjiellation of Semi-Saxon. 

Although the written remains of the transition stage arc few, 
sufficient exist to enable us to trace the course of linguistic 
cliangc in some of the dialects. Within three generations after 
the Conquest, faithful pens were at work transliterating the old 
homilies of jElfric, and other lights of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
into the current idiom of their posterityTwice during the period, 
in the reigns of Stephen and Henry II., lElfric’s gospels were 
similarly modernized so as to be “ understanded of the ])eoplc.” “ 
Homilies and other religious works of the end of the 12th century ® 
show us the cliange still further advanced, and the language 
passing into- Early Middle English in its southern form. While 
these southern remains carry on in unbroken sequence the history 
of the Old English of Alfred and lElfric, the history of the northern 
English is an entire blank from the nth to the 13th century. 
The stubborn resistance of the north, and the terrible retaliation 
inflicted by William, apparently effaced northern English 
culture for centuries. If anything was written in the vernacular 
in the kingdom of Scotland during the same period, it probably 
perished during the calamities to which that country was sub¬ 
jected during tiie half-century of struggle for independence. In 
reality, however, the northern English had entered upon its 
transition stage two centuries earlier; the glosses of the loth 
century show that the Danish inroads hod there anticipated the 
results hastened by the Norman Conquest in the south. 

■ MS. Cotton Vesp. A. 22. 

Goapals in Anglo-Saxon, &c., ed. for Cambridge Press, by W. W. 
Skeat {1^1-1887), second text. 

“ out EngUtk Homilies of Twelfth Century, first an<l second series, 
ed. R. Morris (E.E.T.S.), (1808-1873). 
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Meanwhile a dialect was making its appearance in another 
quarter of England, destined to overshadow the old literary 
dialects of north and south alike, and become the English of the 
future. The Mercian kingdom, which, as its name imports, lay 
along the marches of the earlier states, and was really a congeries 
of the outlying members of many tribes, must have prMented 
from the beginning a linguistic mixture and transition; and it is 
evident that more tlian one intermediate form of speech arose 
witliin its confines, between Lancashire and the Thames. The 
specimens of early Mercian now in existence consist mainly 
of glosses, in a mixed Mercian and southern dialect, dating from 
the 8th century; but, in a gth-century gloas, the so-called 
Vespasian Psalter, representing what is generally held to be pure 
Mercian. Towards the close of the Old English period we find 
some portions of a gloss to the Rushworth Gospels, namely 
St. Matthew and a few verses of St John xviii., to be in Mercian. 
These glosses, with a few charters and one or two small fragments, 
represent a form of Anglian which in many respects stands 
midway between Northumbrian and Kentish, approaching the 
one or the other more nearly as wc have to do with North 
Mercian or South Mercian. And soon after the Conquest we 
find an undoubted midland dialect in the transition stage from 
Old to Middle English, in the eastern part of ancient Mercia, in 
a district bounded on the south and south-east by the Saxon 
Middlesex and Essex, and on the east and north by the East 
Anglian Norfolk and Suffolk and the Danish settlements on the 
Trent and Humber. In this district, and in the monastery of 
Peterborough, one of the copies of liie Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
transcribed about 1120, was continued by two succeeding hands 
to tlie death of Stephen in 1154. The section from 1122 to 1131, 
probably written in the latter year, shows a notable confusion 
between Old English forms and those of a Middle English, im¬ 
patient to rid itself of the inflectional trammels which were still, 
though in weakened forms, so faithfully retained south of the 
Thames. And in the concluding section, containing the annals 
from 1132 to 1154, and written somewhere about the latter 
year, we find Middle English fairly started on its career. A 
specimen of this new tongue will best show the cliange that had 
taken place:— 

1140 A.i>. — And* to corl of Angam waird ded, and Ills sune Henri 
toe to lie rice. And to cucii of France to-dselde fra Jie king, and scar 
com to |.e iunge eorl Henri, and he toe hire to wine, and al I’eitou 
mid hire. )ia ferde he mid micel faerd into Rngleland and wan castles— 
and te king lerde agencs him mid micel marc ferd. |io|)wa-tliere' 
fuhtten hi nolit. oc ferden 1® sercebisiep and te wise men betwux 
heom, and makede that sahte that te king sculde ben lauerd and king 
wile he liucde. and adter his dad ware Henri king, and he heide him 
for fader, and In* him for sune, and sib a«de>aBhtc sculde ben betwyx 
heom, and on al £nglelaiid.‘ 

With this may be contrasted a specimen of southern English, 
from 10 to 20 years later (Hatton Gospels, Luke i. 46*):— 

Da cwxtt Maria: Min saulc mersed drihten, and min gast ge- 
blissode on gode minen hailendc. For Irnm jie he geseali liis jiinene 
eadmodnysse. SoMicc henen forS me cadige seggefl alle cneornesse ; 
for |iam 1® me mychelc |iing dyde .se K mihtyg ys ; and his name is 
halig. And hi.s raildheortnysse of cneomisse on cneornesse hine on- 
dracdonde. He worhte mswgne on hys earme; lie to-daelde pa. 
ofermode, on moda heora heorUui. He warp |ja rice of setUc, and 
|ja eadmode he up-an-hof. Hyngriende he mid gode gc-felde, and 
|;a ofermode ydele for-let. He afeng Israel his ciiiht, and gemynde 
his raildheortnysse; Swa he spra'c to ure faideren, Abrahame and 
his sxde on a weortde. 

To a still later date, apparently close upon 1200, belongs the 
versified chronicle of Layamon or laiweman, a priest of Errtely 
on the Severn, who, using as his basis the French Brttt of Wace, 
expanded it by additions from other sources to more than twice 
the extent: his work of 32,250 lines is a mine of illustration for 
the language of his time and locality. The latter was intermediate 
between midland and southern, and the language, though forty 
years later than the specimen from the Chronick, is much more 
archaic in structure, and can scarcely be considered even as 
Early Middle English. The followmg is a specimen (lines 
9064-0070)___ 

* The article J® becomes te after a preceding (or d by assimilation. 

* Earle, Two of the Saxon Chronicles parallel (iSbj). P- *65. 

“ Skeat, Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Gospels (1874). 
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resulted in the establishment of extensive Danish and Norwegian 
populations, about the basin of the Humber and its tributaries, 
and above Morecambe Bay. Although these Scandinavian 
settlers must have greatly affected the language of their own 
localities, but few traces of their influence are to be found in the 
literature of the Old English period. As with’the greater part 
of the words adopted from the Celtic, it was not until after the 
dominion of the Norman had overlaid all preceding conquests, 
and the new English began to emerge from the ruins of the old, 
that Danish words in any number made their appearance in 
books, as equally “ native ” with the Anglo-Saxon. 

Hie earliest specimens we have of English date to the end of 
the 7th century, and belong to the Anglian dialect, and particu¬ 
larly to Northumbrian, which, under the political eminence of 
the early Northumbrian kings from Edwin to EcgfriS, aided 
perhaps by the ksaming of the scholars of Ireland and Iona, first 
attained to literary'distinction. Of this literature in its original 
form mere fragments exist, one of the most interesting of which 
consists of the verses uttered by Bede on his deathbed, and 
preserved in a nearly contemporary MS.:— 

Fore there neid faerao . nacnig uuinrthit 
thonc snotturra . than him tharf sic, 
to ymb-hyeggannsE . aer his hin-iongae, 
huaet his gastau . godaes aeththa yflacs, 
aefter deoth-daege. doemid uueorthar. 

Trans.;— 

Before the inevitable journey becomes not any 
Thought more wise than (that) it is needful for him, 

To consider, cro his hence-going. 

What, to his ghost, of good or ill, 

Alter death-day, doomed may be. 

But our chief acquaintance with Old English is in its Wc.st- 
Saxon form, the earliest literary remains of which date to the 
9th century, when under the political supremacy of Wessex and 
tile .scholarship of King Alfred it became the literary language 
of the English nation, the classical “ Anglo-Saxon.'' If our 
materials were more extensive, it would probably be necessary 
to divide the Old English into several periods; as it is, consider¬ 
able differences have lieen shown to exist between the “ early 
West-Saxon ” of King Alfred and the later language of the 11th 
century, the earlier language having numerous phonetic and 
inflectional distinctions which are “ levelled ” in the later, the 
inflectional changes sliowing that the tendency to pass from the 
synthetical to the analytical stage existed quite independently 
of the Norman Conquest. The northern dialect, whose literary 
career had been cut short in the 8th century by the Danish 
invasions, reappears in the loth in the form of glosses to the 
Latin gospels and a service-book, often called Ritual of 
Durham, where we find that, owing to tiic confusion which had 
so long reigned in the north, and to special Northumbrian 
tendencies, e.g. the dropping of the inflectional n m both verbs 
and nouns, this dialect had advanced in the process of inflection- 
levelling far beyond the sister dialects of Mercian and the south, 
so as already to anticipate tire forms of Early Middle English, 

Among the literary remains of the Old English may be men¬ 
tioned the epic poem of Beowulf, the original nucleus of which 
has been supposed to date to heathen and even continental 
times, though we now possess it only in a later form ; the poetical 
works of Cynewulf; those formerly ascribed to Csedmon; several 
works of Alfred, two of which, his translation of Orosius and of 
The Pastoral Care of St Gregory, are contemporary specimens 
of his language; the Old English or Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; 
the theological works of ASlfric (including translations of the 
PenUteuch and the gospels) and of Wulfstan; and many works 
both in prose and verse, of which the ^thors are unknown. 

The earliest specimens, the inscriptions on the Ruthwell and 
Bewcastle crosses, are in a Runic charMter; but the letters used 
in the manuscripts generally are a British variety of the Roman 
alphabet which tjie Anglo-Saxons found in the island, and which 
was also used by the Welsh and Irish.* Several of the Roman 
letters had in Britain de^loped forms, and retained or acquired 
values,uiflike those used on the continent, in particular 8 pg n p L 

* See on this Rhys, Lectures on Wsisfc Philology, v. 


(d f g r s t). The letters q and s were not used, q being repre- 
sfinted by cw, and k was a rare alternative toe; u 01 v was onty 
a vowel, the consonantal power of v being represented as in 
Welsh by /. The Runes called thorn and mn, having the con¬ 
sonantal values now expressed by th and w, for which the Roman 
alphabet had no character, were at first expressed by ih, 8 (a 
contraction for 88 or 6h), and v or k ; but at a later period the 
characters )> and p were revived from the old Runic alphabet. 
Contrary to Continental usage, the letters c and 3 (g) had 
originally only their hard or guttural powers, as in the neighbour- 
ine Celtic languages; so that words which, when the Continental 
Roman alphabet came to be used for Germanic languages, had 
to be written with *, were in Old English written with e, as 
ofne-keen, ryf«f=>kind.>* The key to the valua of the letters, 
and thus to the pronunciation of Old English, is also to be 
found in the Celtic tongues whence the letters were taken. 

The Old English period is usually considered as terminating 
I ISO, with the death of the generation who saw the Norman 
Conquest. The Conquest established in England a foreign 
court, a foreign aristocracy and a foreign hierarchy.® The 
French language, in its Norman dialect, became the only polite 
medium of intercourse. The native tongue, despised not only 
as unknown but as the language of a subject race, was left to the 
use of boors and serfs, and except in a few stray cases ceased to 
be written at all. The natural results followed.* When the 
educated generation that saw the arrival of the Norman died 
out, the language, ceasing to be read and written, lost all its 
literary words. The words of ordinary life whose preservation 
is independent of books lived on as vigorously as ever, but the 
literary terms, those that related to science, art and higher 
culture, the bold artistic compounds, the figurative terms of 
poetry, were speedily forgotten. The practical vocabulary 
shrank to a fraction of its former extent. And when, generations 
later, English began to be used for general literature, the only 
terms at hand to express ideas above those of every-day life 
were to be found in the E'mnch of the privileged classes, of whom 
alone art, science, law and theology had been for generations 
the inheritance. Hence each successive literary effort of the 
reviving English tongue showed a larger adoption of French 
words to supply the place of the forgotten native ones, till by 
the days of Chaucer they constituted a notable part of the 
vocabulary. Nor was it for the time being only that the French 
words affected the English vocabulary. The Norman French 
words introduced by the Conquest, as well as the Central or 
Parisian French words which followed under the early Plan la- 
genets, were mainly Latin words which had lived on among 
the people of Gaul, and, modified in the mouths of succeeding 
generations, hud reached forms more or less remote from their 
originals. In being now adopted as Ivnglish, they supplied 
precedents in accordance with which other Latin words might 
be converted into English ones, whenever required; and long 
before the Renascence of classical learning, though m mucli 
greater numbers after that epoch, these precedents were freely 
followed. 

While the eventual though distant result of the Norman Con¬ 
quest was thus a large reconstruction of the English vocabulary, 

® During the Old English period both c and 3 appear to have 
acquired a palatal value in conjunction with front or palatal vowel- 
sounds, except in the north where and in some cases 3, tended to 
remain guttural in such positions This value was never distin¬ 
guished in Old English writing, but may be deduced from certain 
phonetic changes depending upon it, and from the use of c, cc, as 
an alternative for ij (as in ortSeard, oreeard =orchard, ieiian, feccean = 
fetch), as well as from the normal occurrence of ch and y in these 
positions in later stages of the language, e.g. cfW=child, taicean — 
teach, 3f««o«=yell, rfflf3 = day, iSre. 

• For a discriminating view of the effects of the Norman Conquest 
on the English Language, see Freeman, Norman Conquest, ch. xxv. 

* There is no reason to suppose that any attempt was made to 
proscribe or suppress the native tongue, which was indeed used in 
some official documents addressed to EngHshmen by the Conqueror 
himself. Its social degradation seemed even on the point of coming 
to an end, when it was confirmed and prolonged for two centuries 
more by the accession of ttie Angevin dynasty, under whom every- 

I thing French received a fresh impetus. 
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Peterborough Chronicle of 1154, we find a rapid development of 
this dialect, which was before long to bwome the national 
literary language. In diis, the first great work is the Ormidum, 
or metrical Scripture paraphrase of Orm or Ormin, written about 
1200, somewhere near the northern frojitier of the midland area. 
The dialect has a decided smack of the north, and shows for the 
first time in English literature a large percentage of Scandinavian 
words, derived from the Danish settlers, who, in adopting 
English, had preserved a vast number of their ancestral forms of 
speech, which were in time to pass into the common language, of 
which they now constitute some of the most familW words. 
Blunt, bttU, die, dwell, ill, kid, raise, same, thrive, wand, wing, 
are words from this source, which appear first in the work of 
Orm, of which the following lines may be quoted :— 

“ Pe J udewisshc folkes-s boc 

hemm se 3 3 <le, {latt hemm birrdc 
Twa bukkes samenn to )« proost 
att kirrkc-fliire brinngenn; 

And ti '33 lia tliricnn bli|)eli1, 
swa summ |i(i boc hemm tahhte, 

And brohhtcnn twe33enn bukkess Jiaer 
Drihhtin )>a!rwi(il) to lakenn. 

And att ’ te kirrkc-dure toe 
)« preost ta twc33enn bukkess, 

Ando jjntt an he lc33dc liaer 
all |ic33re sake and sinne, 

And let itt cornenn for|.wi|i|) all 
ut inntill wilde weastc ; 

And toe and snap |)att operr hucc 
Drilditin pa-rwipp to lakenn. 

AU piss wass don forr here ned, 
and ec forr ure nede ; 

For hemm itt h.allp biforonn Godd 
to clennsscnn hemm of sinne ; 

all swa ma 33 itt hellpenn pe 
3itf |iatt tu willt |itt| loU3henn. 

5ifi palt tu willt full iunwarrdlil 
wipp fulle trowwpe lefenn 
All patt tatt wass bitacnedd tier, 
to lefenn and to trowwenn.'' 

Ormulum, ed. White, 1 . 1324. 

The author of the Ormulum. was a phonetist, and employed a 
special spelling of his own to represent not only the quality but 
the quantities of vowels and consonants~a circumstance which 
gives his work a peculiar value to the investigator, lie is 
generally assumed to have been a native of Lincolnshire or Notts, 
but the point is a disputed one, and there is somewhat to be said 
for the neighbourhood of Ormskirk in Lancashire. 

It is customary to differentiate between cast and west midland, 
and to subdivide these again into north and south. As was 
natural in a tract of country which stretched from ],ancastcr to 
Essex, a very considerable variety is found in the documents 
which agree in presenting the leading midland features, those of 
I.Ancashire and Lincolnshire approaching the northern dialect 
both in vocabulary, phonetic character and greater neglect of 
inflections. Hut this diversity diminishes as we advance. 

Thirty years after the Ormulum, the east midland rhymed 
Story of Genesis and Kxodns'^ shows us the dialect in a more 
southern form, with the vowels of modern English, and from 
alx)ut the same date, with rather more northern characteristics, 
we have an east midland Bestiary. 

Different tests and different dates have been proposed for 
subdividing the Middle English period, but the most important 
is that of Henry Nicol, based on the observation that in the 
early 13th century, as in Ormin, the Old English short vowels 
in an open syllable still retained their short quantity, as nima, 
6 ver, mite-, but by 1250 or 1260 they had been lengthened to 
iid-tne, a-ver, me-te; a change which has also taken place at a 
particular period in all the Germanic, and even the Romanic 
languages, as in buS-no for bd-num, pa-dre for pi-trem, &c. The 
lengthening of the penult left the final syllable by contrast 
shortened or weakened, and paved the way for the disappearance 
of final e in the century following, through the stages n&-me, 

• Here, and in tait, tu, taer, for p««, pw, pact, after i, d, there is 
the .same phonetic assimilation as in the last section of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle above. ■ 

“ Edited for the Early English Text Soaety by Dr Moms (1865). 


na-mt, ni-ni, nim, the one long syllable in being the 

quantitative equivalent of the two short syllables in ni-mt ; 
hence the notion that mute e makes a preceding vowel long, 
the truth being that the lengthening of the vowel led to the e 
becoming mute. 

After 1250 wc have the Lay of Havelok, and about 1300 the 
writings of Robert of Brunne in South Lincolnshire. In the 
14th century we find a number of texts belonging to the western 
part of the district. South-west midland is hardly to be distin¬ 
guished from southern in its south-western form, and hence texts 
like Piers Plowman elude any satisfactory clossificatioii, but 
several metrical romances exhibit what are gcnerillly considered 
to be west midland characteristics, and a little group of poems. 
Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knighie, the Pearl, Cleanness Md 
Patience, thought to be the work of a north-west midland writer 
of the i4lh century, bear a striking resemblance to the modem 
Lancashire dialect. The end of the century witnessed the prose 
of Wycliff and Mondeville, and the poetry of Chaucer, wi^ 
whom Middle English may be said to have culminated, and in 
whose writings its main characteristics as distinct from Old and 
Modern English may be studied. Thus, wc find final e in full 
use representing numerous original vowels and terminations as 
Him thoughte that his hert6 wold^s breke, 
in Old English— 

Him pulite pact his hcortc woldc brecan, 
which may be compared with the modern German— 

Him dauchte dass sein Herze wollte brechen. 

In nouns the -es of the plural and genitive aise is still syllabic— 
Reede as the bersU-es of a sow-es eer-es. 

Several old genitives and plural forms continued to exist, 
and the dative or prepositional case has usually a final e. 
Adjectives retain so much of the old declension as to have -e 
in the definite form and in the plural— 

The tcnd-rc cropp-es and the yong-e sonne. 

And smal-c fowl-os muken melodic. 

Numerous old forms of comparison were in use, wltich have 
not come down to Modern English, as herre, ferre, longer, hext=^ 
higher, 'farther, longer, highest. In the pronouns, ich lingered 
alongside of /; ye was only nominative, and you objective; 
the northern thei had dispossessed the southern hy, but her and 
hem (the modem ’em) stood their ground against their and them. 
The verb is 1 lov-e, thou lav-est, he lov-eth; but, in the plural; 
lov-en is interchanged with lov-e, as rhyme or euphony^ requires. 
So in the plural of the past we love-den or love-de. The infinitive 
also ends in en, often e, always syllabic.^ The present participle, 
in Old English -ende, passing through -inde, has been confounded 
with the verbal noun in -ynge, -yng, as in Modem English. The 
past participle largely retains the prefix y- or t-, representing 
the Old English ge-, as in i-ronne, y-don. Old ICnglish zerunnen, 
zedon, run, done. Many old verb forms still continued in 
existence. The adoption of bVench words, not only tliose of 
Norman introduction, but those subsequently introduced under 
the Angevin kings, to supply obsolete and obsolescent English 
ones, which had kept pace with the growth of literature since 
the beginning of the Middle English period, had now reached 
its climax ; later times added many more, but tliey also dropped 
some that were in regular use with Chaucer and his con¬ 
temporaries. 

Chaucer’s great contemporary, William Langland, in his 
Vision of William concerning Piers the Ploughman, and his 
imitator the author of Pierce the Ploughman's Crede (about 1400) 
used the Old English alliterative versification for the last time 
in the soutli. Rhyme had made its appearance in the language 
shortly after the Conquest—if not already known before; and 
in the south and midlands it became decidedly more popular 
than alliteration ; the latter retained its hold much longer m the 
north, where it was written even after 1300: many of the 
northern romances arc cither simply alliterative, or have both 
alliteration and rhyme. To these characteristics of northern 
and southern verse respectively Chaucer alludes in the prologue 
of the “ Persone,” who, when called upon for his tale said:— 
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“ But tniateth wel; I am a sothfme man, 

1 cannot geste rom, ram, ruf, by my letter, 

And, God wote, rime bold I but litcl better; 

And therfore, if you list, I wol not glose, 

I wol yon tell a litel tale in prose.” 

The changes from Old to Middle English may bo summed up 
thusLoss of a large part of the native vocabulary, and 
adoption of French words to fill their place; not infrequent 
adoption of French words as synonyms of existing native ones; 
modernization of the English words preserved, by vowel change 
in a definite direction from back to front, and from open to 
close, J becoming original S, B, tending to ee, oo, monophthongi- 
zation of the old diphthongs eo, ca, and development of new 
diphthongs in connexion with g, h, and w; adoption of French 
orthographic symbols, e.g. ou for qu, v, ch, and gradual los,s 
of the symbols 5,)’. 8, p; obscuration of vowels after the accent, 
and especiallpr of final fl, 0,«to I; consequent confusion and loss 
of old inflections, and tiieir replacement by prepositions, auxiliary 
verbs and rules of position; abandonment of alliteration for 
rhyme; and great development of dialects, in consequence of 
there being no standard or recognized type of English. 

But the recognition came at length. Already in 1258 was 
issued the celebrated English proclamation of Henry III., or 
rather of Simon de Montfort in his name, which, as the only 
public recognition of the native tongue between William the 
Conqueror and Edward III., has sometimes been spoken of as 
the first specimen of English. It runs:— 

" Henrt |)urj godcs fultume king on Engleneloande. Uioauerd 
on Yrloande. Duk on Norma»d»> on Aquitaim; and eorj on Aniow. 
Send igretinge to alle hise holde tordc and ileawede on Huntendonc- 
scliirc. |)a!t witen 3e wel alle pat we wiilen and vnne» ))»■( jiaet vre 
nedesmen alle o|>er ]>e muare dwl of beom Jisel beo|» ichosen jiuri us 
and (lurj (Ket loandes folk on vre kuneridie. lial)be|) idon and sclmllou 
don in jic wor|)nesse of gode and on vre treow|ie. for )ic fremc of [le 
loande. |>urj )>e bcsijte of )ian to-foren-iseide redesmen. beo stedefsest 
and ilestinde in aUe (linge a buton acndc. And we hoaten alle vre 
treowe in lie treow|ie liet heo vs ojen. lia't hco stedefai.stliche liealdcn 
and swerien to healden and to werien to isetucsse.s ta t beon imakedo 
and beon to makien ]iun ]ian to-foren iseide ra'desmen. olier Jmil 
l>e moarc da*! of beom alswo alse hit is biforen iaeid. And |>a!t a hr 
o|ier lielpe |>iOt for to done bi )ian ilche o|.e ajenes alle men. RiU 
for to done and to foaugen. And noan ne nime of loande ne of elte. 
wherturj jiia bcsijto muje beon ilct o|>er iwersed on onie wise. And 
3 if oni o|ier onie cumen her onlenes ; we wiilen and hoaten tart alle 
vre treowe beom healden deadliche ifoan. And for lia't we wiilen 
tmt |iis beo stedefmst and leatinde ; we senden lew )iis writ open 
iseined wi|i vre se-el. to halden amanges Sew inc hord. Witnesse vs 
seluen set Lundene. |iane Ejtctenjie day. on lie Monte of Octobre In 
tc Two-and-fowerti3|io 3 eare of vre cruningc. And tis wes idon 
sBtforen vre isworene redesmen. . . . 

" And al on |io ilche worden is isend in to aurihee otre sheiro oucr 
al taire kunerichc ou Engleneloande. and ek in tel Irelonde." 

The dialect of this document is more southern than anything 
else, with a slight midland admixture. It is much more archaic 
inflectionally than the Genesis and Exodus or OrmuLum ; but it 
closely resembles the old Kentish sermons and Proverbs of 
Alfred in the southern dialect of 1250. It represents no doubt 
the London speech of the day. London being m a Saxon county, 
and contiguous to Kent and Surrey, had certainly at first a 
southern dialect; but its position as tlic capital, as well as its 
proximity to the midland district, made its dialect more and 
more midland. Contemporary London documents show that 
Chaucer’s language, which is distinctly more southern than 
standard English eventually became, is behind the London 
dialect of the day in this respect, and is at once more archaic 
and consequently more southern. 

During the next hundred years English gained ground steadily, 
and by Sie reign of Edward HI. French was so little known in 
Englimd, even in the families of the great, that about 1350 
“ John Comwal, a maystere of gramere, chaungede )>e lore 
(=teaching) in gramere scole and construccion of |t>. from] 
Fteynsch into Englysch”;i and in 1362-1363 English by 
statute took the place of French in the pleadings in courts of 
Jaw. Every reason conspired that this “ English ” should be 
the midland dialect. It waf the intermediate dialect, intelligible, 
as Trevisa has told us, to both extremes, even when these failed 
* Trevisa, Tramlation of Higden’s PolychronicoH, 


to be intelligible to eucli other; in its south-eastern form, it was 
the language of London, where the supreme law courts were, 
the centre of political and commercial life; it was the language 
in which the Wycliflite versions had given the Holy Scriptures 
to the people ; the langujige in which Chaucer liad raised English 
poetry to a height of excellence admired and imitated by con¬ 
temporaries and followers. And accordingly after the end of 
the 14th century, all Englishmen who thought they had anything 
to say to their countrymen generally said it in the midland 
speech, Trevisa’s own work was almost the last literary effort 
of the southern dialect; henceforth it was but a rustic patois, 
which the dramatist might use to give local colouring to his 
creations, as Shakespeare uses it to complete Edgar's peasant 
disguise in Lear, or which 19th century research might disinter 
to illustrate obscure chapters in the history of language. And 
though the northern English proved a little more stubborn, it 
disappeared also from literature in England; but in Scotland, 
which had now become politically and socially estranged from 
England, it continued its course as the national language of the 
country, attaining in the 15th and i6th centuries a distinct 
development and high literary culture, for the details of which 
readers arc referred to the article on Scottish Languack. 

The 15th century of English history, with its bloody French 
war abroad and Wars of the Roses at home, was a barren period 
in literature, and a transition one in language, witnessing the 
decay and disappearance of the final e, and most of the syllabic 
inflections of Middle English. Already by 1420, in Chaucer's 
disciple Hoccleve, final e was quite uncertain; in Lydgate it 
was practically gone. In 1450 the writings ol I’ecock against 
the WyclifFites show the verbal inflections in -en in a state of 
obsolescence ; he has still the southern pronouns her and hem 
for the northern their, them :— 

“ And hcrc-a 3 en.s holi scripture wole liat men schiilden lackc |ie 
coueryng which wommen schulden hauc, & thei schulden so lackc bi 
liat lie heeris of her liccdis schulden be schome, & schuldc not growc 
in lenglie doun as wommany.s heer schnide prowe. . . . 

“Also herc-wikal into lie open silt of ymiiRis in open chirchis, 
alle peple, men & wommen & children mowe come whanne euere liei 
wolen in cell tyme of |ic day, but so mowc |ici not come in-to lie vee of 
bokis to be delyueted to hem nci|icr to be red biforc hem ; & Jierfore, 
as for to soone & ofte come into remembraunce of a long mater bi 
ech oon persoon, and also as torto make liat lie mo per-soones come 
into remembraunce of a mater, ymagis & picturis aerven in a 
Bpecialer maner |jan bokis doon, |iOu 3 in an o|ier matter ful sub- 
stauciali bokis seruen better into rcmeinbrauncing of |io same 
materis. Jian ymaRis & picturis doon ; & |icrforc, liou 3 writingis 
seruen weel into rememnrauncing upon ]ie biforc seid liingis, 3 it 
not at |ie ful: Korwhi jic bokis han not lie avail of remembranneing 
now seid whichc ymagis han. 

The change of the language during tlic seconil jicriod of 
Transition, as well as the extent of dialectal differences, is 
quaintly expressed a generation later by Caxton, who in the 
prologue to one of the last of his works, his translation of "V irgil's 
Eneydos (1490), speaks of the difficulty he had in pleasing all 
readers:— 

” 1 doubted that it sholde not please some gentylmen, whiche late 
blamed rao, sayeng, y'’ in my tianslacyons 1 had oucr curyous termes, 
whiche coud not be vnderstande of comyn peple, and desired me to 
vse olde and homely termes in my translacyons. And fayn wolde 1 
satysfy cucry man; and so to doo, toke an olde boko and redde 
therein ; and certaynly the englysshe was so rude and brood that T 
coude not wele vnderstande it. And also my lorde abbot of West- 
mynstcr tied do shewc to mu late certayn euydences wryton in olde 
englysshe for to reduce it in to our englysshe now vsid. And ccr- 
taynly it was wreton in auche wyse that it was more lyke to dutche 
than englysshe; I coude not reduce ne brynge it to be vnderstonden. 
And certaynly, our langage now vsed varyeth forre Irom that whichc 
was vsed and spoken whan 1 was homo. For we englysshcmen ben 
borne vndcr tlie domynacyon of the mone, whichc is neuer stedfaste, 
but eucr wauerynge, wexynge one season, and waneth and dycrcaseth 
another season. And that comyn englysshe that is spoken in one 
shyre varyeth from a nother. In so much that in my days happened 
that certayn marchauntes were in a shipe in tamyse, for to haue 
saylcd oucr the sea into zelande, and for lacke of wynde thei taryed 
atte forlond, and wente to landc for to refreshc them. And one of 
theym nam^ sheilclde, a mercer, cam in to an hows and axed for 
mctc, and spccyally he axyd after eggys. And the goode wyf answerde, 
that she coude speke no frens he. An d th e marchaunt was angry , 
~» Skeat, Siemens of English Liltralure, pp. 49, 54. 
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for he also coulde speke no frenshe, but wolde haue hadde egges; 
and ^e vndarstode hym not. And thenne at laste a nother eayd 
that he wolde hauc eyren; then the good wy£ sayd that slie vnderstod 
hym wel. Loo I what sholde a man in thysc dayes now wryte, 
egges or eyren? certaynly, it is harde to playse euery man, by 
cause of dyueraite & channge of langugg. For in these dayes, euery 
man that is in ony repiitacyon in his conntre wyll vtter his comyny- 
cacyon and maters in suche manors & tcrmes that towe men shall 
vnUcrstonde theym. And som honest and grctc clerkes haue bon 
wyth me, and desired mo to wryte the moste cuiyous tcrmes that I 
coudc fynde. And thus bytwene playn, rude and curyous, I stande 
abasshed; but in my ludgemente, the oomyn termea tliat be dayli 
vaed ben lyghter to be vnderstondc tlian the olde and auncycnt 
englysshe.'* 

In the productions of Caxton’s press we see the passage from 
Middle to Early Modern English completed. The earlier of 
these have still an occasional verbal plural in especially in 
the word they ben; the southern her and hem of Middle English 
vary with the northern and Modern English their, them. In the 
late works, the older forms have been practiciJly ousted, and 
the year 1485, which witnessed the establishment of the Tudor 
dynasty, may be conveniently put as that which closed the 
Middle English transition, and introduced _ Modem English. 
Both in the completion of this result, and in its comparative 
permanence, the printing press had an important share. _By ite 
exclusive patronage of the midland speech, it raised it still 
higher above the sister dialects, and secured its abiding victor)'. 
As books were multiplied and found their way into every corner 
of the land, and the art of reading became a more common 
acquirement, the man of Northumberland or of Somersetshire 
had forced upon his attention the book-English in which alone 
these were printed. This became in turn the model for his own 
writings, and by-and-by, if he made any pretensions to education, 
of his own speech. Tlie written form of the language also tended 
to uniformity. In previous periods the scribe made his own 
spelling with a primary aim at expressing his own speech, accord- j 
ing to the particular values attached by himself or his con¬ 
temporaries to the letters and combinations of the alphabet, 
though liable to disturbance in the most common words and 
combinations by his ocular recollections of the spelling of others. 
But after the introduction of printing, this ocular recognition 
of words became ever more and more an aim; the book addressed 
the mind directly through the eye, instead of circuitously 
through eye and ear; and thus there was a continuous tendency 
for written words and parts of words to be reduced to a single 
form, and that the most usual, or through some accident the best 
known, but not necessarily that which would have been chosen 
had the ear been called in as umpire. Modem English spelling, 
with its rigid uniformity as to individual results and whimsical 
caprice as to principles, is the creation of the printing-office, the 
victqry which, after a century and a lialf of stmggle, mechanical 
convenience won over natural habits. Besides eventua.lly 
creating a uniformity in writing, the introduction of printing 
made or at least ratified some important changes. The British 
and Old English form of the Roman alphabet has already been 
referred to. This at the Norman Conquest was superseded by 
an alphabet with the Ercnch forms and values of the letters. 
Thus k took the place of the older c before e and *; gu replaced 
at); the Norman w took the place of the wen (p), &c.; and hence 
it lias often been said that Middle English stands nearer to Old 
English in pronunciation, but to Modern English in spelling. 
But there were certain sounds in English for which Norman 
writing had no provision ; and for these, in writing English, the 
native characters were retained. Thus the Old English g (g), 
beside the sound in go, had a guttural sound as in German tag, 
Irish mag/(, and in certain positions a palatalized form of this 
approaching y as in you (if pronounced with aspiration Ayou or 
gAyou). These sounds contmued to be written with the native 
form of the letter as hur'i, '^our, while the French fomi was used 
for the sounds in go, age ,—one original letter being thus repre¬ 
sented by two. So for the sounds of th, especially the sound in 
ihaX, the Old English fftom (» continued to be used. But as 
these characters were not used for French and Latin, their use 
even m English became disturbed towards the iri'h century. 


and when printing was introduced, the founts, oast for continental 
languages, had no characters for them, so that they were popped 
entirely, being repkeed, J by gh, yk, y, and ]j th. was a 
real lo® to the English alphabet. In the north it is cunous that 
the printers tried to express the forms rather than the powers of 
these letters, and consequently 3 was represented 1:^ s, the black 
letter form of which was confounded with it, while the J> WM 
expressed by y, which its MS. form had come to api^oach or in 
some cases simulate. So in early Scotch books we find zelltm, ze, 
yat, yem’^ yellow, ye, that, them ; and in Modem Scottish, su^ 
names as Mensies, Dalsiel, Cochetwie, and the word gaberlttruie, 
in which the z stands for y. 

MoDEim English thus dates from Caxton. The language had 
at length reached the all but flectionless state which it now 
presents. A single older verbal fomi, the ^them ~eth of the 
third person singular, continued to be the literary prose form 
throughout the i6th century, but the northern form in -s was 
intermixed with it in poetry (where it saved a syllable), and 
must ere long, as we see from Shakespeare, have takra its place 
in familiar speech. The fuller an, none, mine, thine, in the early 
part of the i6th century at least, were used in positions where 
their shortened forms a, no, my, thy are now found {none oOut, 
mine awn—no other, my own). But with such minute exceptions, 
the accidence of the 16th century was the accidence of the 19th. 
While, however, the older inflections had disappeared, there 
was as yet no general agreement as to the mode of their replace¬ 
ment. Hence the i6th century shows a syntactic licence and 
freedom which distinguishes it strikingly from that of later timM. 
The language seems to be in a plastic, unformed slate, and its 
writers, as it were, experiment with it, bending it to constructions 
which now seem indefensible. Old distinctions of case and mood 
liave disappeared from noun and verb, without custom having 
yet decided what prepositions or auxiliary verbs shall most 
fittingly convey their meaning. The laxity of word-order which 
was permitted in older states of the language by the formal 
expression of relations was often continued though the inflections 
which expressed the relations had disappeared- Partial analogy 
was followed in allowing forms to be identified in one case, 
because, in another, such Wentification was accidentally produced, 
as for instance the past participles of write and take were often 
made wrote and took, because the contracted participles of bi^ 
and break were bound and broke. Finally, because, in dropping 
inflections, the former distinctions even lietween parts of spwch 
had disappeared, so that iron, e.g., was at once noun, adjective 
and verb, clean, adjective, verb and adverb, it appeared as if 
any word whatever might be used in ^ny grammaUcal relation, 
where it conveyed the idea of the speaker. Thus, as has been 
pointed out by Dr Abbott, “ you can happy your friend, malice 
or foot your enemy, or fall an axe on his neck. You can speak 
and act easy, free, excellent, you ceui talk of fair instead of beauty 
(fairness), and a pale instead of a paleness. A he a used for a 
man, and a lady is described by a gentleman as ‘ the fairest 
she he has yet beheld.’ An adverb can be used as a verb, as 
‘ they askance their eyes ’; as a noun, ‘ the backward and abyss 
of time ’; or as an adjective, a ‘seldom pleasure.’ ’’ * For, as he 
also says, “ clearness was preferred to grammatical correctness, 
and brevity both to correctness and clearness. Hence it was 
common to place words in the order in which they came upper¬ 
most in the mind without much regard to syntax, and the result 
was a forcible and perfectly unambiguous but ungrammatical 
sentence, such as 

The prince that feeds great natures they will slay him. 

Ben Jonson. 

or, as instances of brevity, 

Be guilty of my death since of my crime. 

Shakespeare. 

It cost more to get than to lose in a day. 

Ben Jonson." 

These characteristics, together with the presence of words 
now obsolete or archaic, and the use of existing words in senses 

> A Shakspearian Grammar, by Dr E. A. Abbott. To this book 
wo are largely indebted for its admirable summary of the chaiacteia 
of Tudor &gbsh. 
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“ But tniateth wel; I am a sothfme man, 

1 cannot geste rom, ram, ruf, by my letter, 

And, God wote, rime bold I but litcl better; 

And therfore, if you list, I wol not glose, 

I wol yon tell a litel tale in prose.” 

The changes from Old to Middle English may bo summed up 
thusLoss of a large part of the native vocabulary, and 
adoption of French words to fill their place; not infrequent 
adoption of French words as synonyms of existing native ones; 
modernization of the English words preserved, by vowel change 
in a definite direction from back to front, and from open to 
close, J becoming original S, B, tending to ee, oo, monophthongi- 
zation of the old diphthongs eo, ca, and development of new 
diphthongs in connexion with g, h, and w; adoption of French 
orthographic symbols, e.g. ou for qu, v, ch, and gradual los,s 
of the symbols 5,)’. 8, p; obscuration of vowels after the accent, 
and especiallpr of final fl, 0,«to I; consequent confusion and loss 
of old inflections, and tiieir replacement by prepositions, auxiliary 
verbs and rules of position; abandonment of alliteration for 
rhyme; and great development of dialects, in consequence of 
there being no standard or recognized type of English. 

But the recognition came at length. Already in 1258 was 
issued the celebrated English proclamation of Henry III., or 
rather of Simon de Montfort in his name, which, as the only 
public recognition of the native tongue between William the 
Conqueror and Edward III., has sometimes been spoken of as 
the first specimen of English. It runs:— 

" Henrt |)urj godcs fultume king on Engleneloande. Uioauerd 
on Yrloande. Duk on Norma»d»> on Aquitaim; and eorj on Aniow. 
Send igretinge to alle hise holde tordc and ileawede on Huntendonc- 
scliirc. |)a!t witen 3e wel alle pat we wiilen and vnne» ))»■( jiaet vre 
nedesmen alle o|>er ]>e muare dwl of beom Jisel beo|» ichosen jiuri us 
and (lurj (Ket loandes folk on vre kuneridie. lial)be|) idon and sclmllou 
don in jic wor|)nesse of gode and on vre treow|ie. for )ic fremc of [le 
loande. |>urj )>e bcsijte of )ian to-foren-iseide redesmen. beo stedefsest 
and ilestinde in aUe (linge a buton acndc. And we hoaten alle vre 
treowe in lie treow|ie liet heo vs ojen. lia't hco stedefai.stliche liealdcn 
and swerien to healden and to werien to isetucsse.s ta t beon imakedo 
and beon to makien ]iun ]ian to-foren iseide ra'desmen. olier Jmil 
l>e moarc da*! of beom alswo alse hit is biforen iaeid. And |>a!t a hr 
o|ier lielpe |>iOt for to done bi )ian ilche o|.e ajenes alle men. RiU 
for to done and to foaugen. And noan ne nime of loande ne of elte. 
wherturj jiia bcsijto muje beon ilct o|>er iwersed on onie wise. And 
3 if oni o|ier onie cumen her onlenes ; we wiilen and hoaten tart alle 
vre treowe beom healden deadliche ifoan. And for lia't we wiilen 
tmt |iis beo stedefmst and leatinde ; we senden lew )iis writ open 
iseined wi|i vre se-el. to halden amanges Sew inc hord. Witnesse vs 
seluen set Lundene. |iane Ejtctenjie day. on lie Monte of Octobre In 
tc Two-and-fowerti3|io 3 eare of vre cruningc. And tis wes idon 
sBtforen vre isworene redesmen. . . . 

" And al on |io ilche worden is isend in to aurihee otre sheiro oucr 
al taire kunerichc ou Engleneloande. and ek in tel Irelonde." 

The dialect of this document is more southern than anything 
else, with a slight midland admixture. It is much more archaic 
inflectionally than the Genesis and Exodus or OrmuLum ; but it 
closely resembles the old Kentish sermons and Proverbs of 
Alfred in the southern dialect of 1250. It represents no doubt 
the London speech of the day. London being m a Saxon county, 
and contiguous to Kent and Surrey, had certainly at first a 
southern dialect; but its position as tlic capital, as well as its 
proximity to the midland district, made its dialect more and 
more midland. Contemporary London documents show that 
Chaucer’s language, which is distinctly more southern than 
standard English eventually became, is behind the London 
dialect of the day in this respect, and is at once more archaic 
and consequently more southern. 

During the next hundred years English gained ground steadily, 
and by Sie reign of Edward HI. French was so little known in 
Englimd, even in the families of the great, that about 1350 
“ John Comwal, a maystere of gramere, chaungede )>e lore 
(=teaching) in gramere scole and construccion of |t>. from] 
Fteynsch into Englysch”;i and in 1362-1363 English by 
statute took the place of French in the pleadings in courts of 
Jaw. Every reason conspired that this “ English ” should be 
the midland dialect. It waf the intermediate dialect, intelligible, 
as Trevisa has told us, to both extremes, even when these failed 
* Trevisa, Tramlation of Higden’s PolychronicoH, 


to be intelligible to eucli other; in its south-eastern form, it was 
the language of London, where the supreme law courts were, 
the centre of political and commercial life; it was the language 
in which the Wycliflite versions had given the Holy Scriptures 
to the people ; the langujige in which Chaucer liad raised English 
poetry to a height of excellence admired and imitated by con¬ 
temporaries and followers. And accordingly after the end of 
the 14th century, all Englishmen who thought they had anything 
to say to their countrymen generally said it in the midland 
speech, Trevisa’s own work was almost the last literary effort 
of the southern dialect; henceforth it was but a rustic patois, 
which the dramatist might use to give local colouring to his 
creations, as Shakespeare uses it to complete Edgar's peasant 
disguise in Lear, or which 19th century research might disinter 
to illustrate obscure chapters in the history of language. And 
though the northern English proved a little more stubborn, it 
disappeared also from literature in England; but in Scotland, 
which had now become politically and socially estranged from 
England, it continued its course as the national language of the 
country, attaining in the 15th and i6th centuries a distinct 
development and high literary culture, for the details of which 
readers arc referred to the article on Scottish Languack. 

The 15th century of English history, with its bloody French 
war abroad and Wars of the Roses at home, was a barren period 
in literature, and a transition one in language, witnessing the 
decay and disappearance of the final e, and most of the syllabic 
inflections of Middle English. Already by 1420, in Chaucer's 
disciple Hoccleve, final e was quite uncertain; in Lydgate it 
was practically gone. In 1450 the writings ol I’ecock against 
the WyclifFites show the verbal inflections in -en in a state of 
obsolescence ; he has still the southern pronouns her and hem 
for the northern their, them :— 

“ And hcrc-a 3 en.s holi scripture wole liat men schiilden lackc |ie 
coueryng which wommen schulden hauc, & thei schulden so lackc bi 
liat lie heeris of her liccdis schulden be schome, & schuldc not growc 
in lenglie doun as wommany.s heer schnide prowe. . . . 

“Also herc-wikal into lie open silt of ymiiRis in open chirchis, 
alle peple, men & wommen & children mowe come whanne euere liei 
wolen in cell tyme of |ic day, but so mowc |ici not come in-to lie vee of 
bokis to be delyueted to hem nci|icr to be red biforc hem ; & Jierfore, 
as for to soone & ofte come into remembraunce of a long mater bi 
ech oon persoon, and also as torto make liat lie mo per-soones come 
into remembraunce of a mater, ymagis & picturis aerven in a 
Bpecialer maner |jan bokis doon, |iOu 3 in an o|ier matter ful sub- 
stauciali bokis seruen better into rcmeinbrauncing of |io same 
materis. Jian ymaRis & picturis doon ; & |icrforc, liou 3 writingis 
seruen weel into rememnrauncing upon ]ie biforc seid liingis, 3 it 
not at |ie ful: Korwhi jic bokis han not lie avail of remembranneing 
now seid whichc ymagis han. 

The change of the language during tlic seconil jicriod of 
Transition, as well as the extent of dialectal differences, is 
quaintly expressed a generation later by Caxton, who in the 
prologue to one of the last of his works, his translation of "V irgil's 
Eneydos (1490), speaks of the difficulty he had in pleasing all 
readers:— 

” 1 doubted that it sholde not please some gentylmen, whiche late 
blamed rao, sayeng, y'’ in my tianslacyons 1 had oucr curyous termes, 
whiche coud not be vnderstande of comyn peple, and desired me to 
vse olde and homely termes in my translacyons. And fayn wolde 1 
satysfy cucry man; and so to doo, toke an olde boko and redde 
therein ; and certaynly the englysshe was so rude and brood that T 
coude not wele vnderstande it. And also my lorde abbot of West- 
mynstcr tied do shewc to mu late certayn euydences wryton in olde 
englysshe for to reduce it in to our englysshe now vsid. And ccr- 
taynly it was wreton in auche wyse that it was more lyke to dutche 
than englysshe; I coude not reduce ne brynge it to be vnderstonden. 
And certaynly, our langage now vsed varyeth forre Irom that whichc 
was vsed and spoken whan 1 was homo. For we englysshcmen ben 
borne vndcr tlie domynacyon of the mone, whichc is neuer stedfaste, 
but eucr wauerynge, wexynge one season, and waneth and dycrcaseth 
another season. And that comyn englysshe that is spoken in one 
shyre varyeth from a nother. In so much that in my days happened 
that certayn marchauntes were in a shipe in tamyse, for to haue 
saylcd oucr the sea into zelande, and for lacke of wynde thei taryed 
atte forlond, and wente to landc for to refreshc them. And one of 
theym nam^ sheilclde, a mercer, cam in to an hows and axed for 
mctc, and spccyally he axyd after eggys. And the goode wyf answerde, 
that she coude speke no frens he. An d th e marchaunt was angry , 
~» Skeat, Siemens of English Liltralure, pp. 49, 54. 
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its grammr or structure would have been very different, however 
different its vocabulary might have been, if the Norman Conquest 
had never taken place. 

A general broad view of the sources of the English vocabulary 
pd of the dates at which the various foreign elements flowed 
into the language, as well as of the ^eat change produced in it 
by the Norman Conquest, and consequent influx of French and 
Latin elements, is given in the accompanying chart. The 
transverse lines represent centuries, and it will be seen how 
limited a period after all is occupied by modern English, hovT 
long the language had been in the country before the Norman 
Conquest, and how much of this is prehistoric and without any 
literary remains. Judging by what has happened during the 
historic period, great changes may and indeed must have taken 
place between the first arrival of the Saxons and the days of 


King Alfred, when literature practically begins. The chart also 
illustrates the continuity of the main stock of the vocabulary, 
the body of primary “ words of common life,” which, notwith¬ 
standing numerous losses and more numerous additions, has 
preserved its corporate identity through all the periods. But 
the “ poetic and rhetorical,” as well as the “ scientific ” terras 
of Old English have died out, and a new vocabulary of “ abstract 
and general terms ” has arisen from French, Latin and Greek, \ 
while a still newer ” technical, commercial and scientific ” 
vocabulary is composed of words not only from these, but from | 
every civilized and many uncivilized languages. 

The preceding sketch has had reference mainly to the gram¬ 
matical cliangcs which the language has undergone; distinct from, 
though intimately connected with these (as where the confusion 
or loss of inflections was a consequence of the weakening of final 
sounds) are the great phonetic changes which have taken place 
between the 8th and 19th centuries, and which result in making 
modem English words very different from their Anglo-Saxon 
originals, even where no element has been lost, as in words like 
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stone, mint, doom, day, nail, child, bridge, shoot, Anglo-Saxon stdn, 
min, dim, deeg, ncegel, did, brycg, seiot. The history of English 
sounds (see Phonktics) has been treated at length by Dr A. J. 
Ellis and Dr Henry Sweet; and it is only necessary here to 
indicate the broad facts, which are the following. (1) In an 
accented closed syllable, original short vowels have remained 
nearly unchanged ; thus the words at, men, bill, God, dust are 
pronounced now nearly as in Old English, though the last two 
were more like the Scotch o and North English u respectively, 
and in most words the short a had a broader sound like the 
provincial a in man. (2) Long accented vowek and diphthongs 
have undergone a regular sound shift towards closer and more 
advanced positions, so that the words ban, heer, soece or sece, sl 6 l 
(bahn or baton, her, sbk or saik, stole) are now bdng, hair, seek, 
stool i while the two high vowels «(■=<«)) and ((<e) have become 
diphthongs, as bus, scir, now house, shire, though 
the old sound of u remains in the north {hoose), 
and the original i in the pronunciation sheer, 
approved by Walker, “ as in machine, and shire, 
and magazine.” (3) Short vowels in an open 
syllable have usually been lengthened, as in 
ni-ma, c 6 -ja, now name, cove ; but to this there 
are exceptions, especially in the case of i and ii. 
(4) Vowels in terminal unaccented syllables have 
all sunk into .short obscure I, and then, if final, 
disappeared ; so oxa, sro, wudu became ox-e, se-e, 
wud-e, and then ox, see, wood- oxan, lujod, now 
oxen, loved, lov’d; settan, setton, later setten, setle, 
sett, now set. (5) The back consonants, c, g, sc. in 
connexion with front vowels, have often become 
palatalized to eh, j, sli, as eiree, rycg, fisc, now 
church, ridge, fish. A medial or final g has passed 
through a guttural or palatal continuant to ip or 
y, forming a diphthong or new vowel, as in boga, 
laga, dteg, heg, drig, now bow, lioiv, day, hay, dry. 
W and h have disappeared before r and I, as in 
write, (w^isp, {h)ring ; h final (=gA) has become 
/, h, w or nothing, hut has developed the glides 
u or i before itself, these combining with the pre¬ 
ceding vowel to form a diphthong, or merging 
with it into a simple vowel-sound, as ruh, hah, 
boh, deah. heah, hleah, now rough, hough, bough, 
dough, high, taugh=^ruf, hok, bow, id, hi, Idj. 
R after a vowel has practically disappeared in 
standard English, or at most become vocalized, or 
combined with the vowgl, as in hear, bar, more, 
her. These and other changes have taken place 
gradually, and in accordance with well-known 
phonetic laws ; the details as to time and mode 
may be studied in special works. It may he 
mentioned that the total loss of grammatical gender 
in English, and the almost complete disappear¬ 
ance of cases, are purely phonetic phenomena. 
Gender (whatever its remote origin) was pnaclically the use of 
adjectives and pronouns with certain distinctive terminations, 
in accordance with the genus, genre, gender or kind of nouns to 
which they were attached ; when these distinctive terminations 
were uniformly levelled to final I, or other weak sounds, and thus 
cc.-ised to distinguish nouns into kinds, the distinctions into 
genders or kinds having no other existence disappeared. Thus 
when J®/ gode hors, pone godan hund, ]>a godan hoc, became, by 
phonetic weakening, }>f gode hors, ]’<■ gode hownd, ]>« gode boke, 
and later still the good horse, the good hound, the good book, the 
words horse, hound, hook were no longer grammatically different 
kinds of nouns ; grammatical gender had ceased to exist. The 
concord of adjectives has entirely disappeared; the concord 
of the pronouns is now regulated by rationality and sex, instead 
of grammatical gender, which has no existence in Englbh. The 
man who lost his life ; the bird tehich built its nest. 

Our remarks from the end of the 14th century have been 
confined to the standard or literary form of English, for of the 
other dialects from that date (with the exception of the northern 
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“ But tniateth wel; I am a sothfme man, 

1 cannot geste rom, ram, ruf, by my letter, 

And, God wote, rime bold I but litcl better; 

And therfore, if you list, I wol not glose, 

I wol yon tell a litel tale in prose.” 

The changes from Old to Middle English may bo summed up 
thusLoss of a large part of the native vocabulary, and 
adoption of French words to fill their place; not infrequent 
adoption of French words as synonyms of existing native ones; 
modernization of the English words preserved, by vowel change 
in a definite direction from back to front, and from open to 
close, J becoming original S, B, tending to ee, oo, monophthongi- 
zation of the old diphthongs eo, ca, and development of new 
diphthongs in connexion with g, h, and w; adoption of French 
orthographic symbols, e.g. ou for qu, v, ch, and gradual los,s 
of the symbols 5,)’. 8, p; obscuration of vowels after the accent, 
and especiallpr of final fl, 0,«to I; consequent confusion and loss 
of old inflections, and tiieir replacement by prepositions, auxiliary 
verbs and rules of position; abandonment of alliteration for 
rhyme; and great development of dialects, in consequence of 
there being no standard or recognized type of English. 

But the recognition came at length. Already in 1258 was 
issued the celebrated English proclamation of Henry III., or 
rather of Simon de Montfort in his name, which, as the only 
public recognition of the native tongue between William the 
Conqueror and Edward III., has sometimes been spoken of as 
the first specimen of English. It runs:— 

" Henrt |)urj godcs fultume king on Engleneloande. Uioauerd 
on Yrloande. Duk on Norma»d»> on Aquitaim; and eorj on Aniow. 
Send igretinge to alle hise holde tordc and ileawede on Huntendonc- 
scliirc. |)a!t witen 3 e wel alle pat we wiilen and vnne» ))»■( jiaet vre 
nedesmen alle o|>er ]>e muare dwl of beom Jisel beo|» ichosen jiuri us 
and (lurj (Ket loandes folk on vre kuneridie. lial)be|) idon and sclmllou 
don in jic wor|)nesse of gode and on vre treow|ie. for )ic fremc of [le 
loande. |>urj )>e bcsijte of )ian to-foren-iseide redesmen. beo stedefsest 
and ilestinde in aUe (linge a buton acndc. And we hoaten alle vre 
treowe in lie treow|ie liet heo vs ojen. lia't hco stedefai.stliche liealdcn 
and swerien to healden and to werien to isetucsse.s ta t beon imakedo 
and beon to makien ]iun ]ian to-foren iseide ra'desmen. olier Jmil 
l>e moarc da*! of beom alswo alse hit is biforen iaeid. And |>a!t a hr 
o|ier lielpe |>iOt for to done bi )ian ilche o|.e ajenes alle men. RiU 
for to done and to foaugen. And noan ne nime of loande ne of elte. 
wherturj jiia bcsijto muje beon ilct o|>er iwersed on onie wise. And 
3 if oni o|ier onie cumen her onlenes ; we wiilen and hoaten tart alle 
vre treowe beom healden deadliche ifoan. And for lia't we wiilen 
tmt |iis beo stedefmst and leatinde ; we senden lew )iis writ open 
iseined wi|i vre se-el. to halden amanges Sew inc hord. Witnesse vs 
seluen set Lundene. |iane Ejtctenjie day. on lie Monte of Octobre In 
tc Two-and-fowerti 3 |io 3eare of vre cruningc. And tis wes idon 
sBtforen vre isworene redesmen. . . . 

" And al on |io ilche worden is isend in to aurihee otre sheiro oucr 
al taire kunerichc ou Engleneloande. and ek in tel Irelonde." 

The dialect of this document is more southern than anything 
else, with a slight midland admixture. It is much more archaic 
inflectionally than the Genesis and Exodus or OrmuLum ; but it 
closely resembles the old Kentish sermons and Proverbs of 
Alfred in the southern dialect of 1250. It represents no doubt 
the London speech of the day. London being m a Saxon county, 
and contiguous to Kent and Surrey, had certainly at first a 
southern dialect; but its position as tlic capital, as well as its 
proximity to the midland district, made its dialect more and 
more midland. Contemporary London documents show that 
Chaucer’s language, which is distinctly more southern than 
standard English eventually became, is behind the London 
dialect of the day in this respect, and is at once more archaic 
and consequently more southern. 

During the next hundred years English gained ground steadily, 
and by Sie reign of Edward HI. French was so little known in 
Englimd, even in the families of the great, that about 1350 
“ John Comwal, a maystere of gramere, chaungede )>e lore 
(=teaching) in gramere scole and construccion of |t>. from] 
Fteynsch into Englysch”;i and in 1362-1363 English by 
statute took the place of French in the pleadings in courts of 
Jaw. Every reason conspired that this “ English ” should be 
the midland dialect. It waf the intermediate dialect, intelligible, 
as Trevisa has told us, to both extremes, even when these failed 
* Trevisa, Tramlation of Higden’s PolychronicoH, 


to be intelligible to eucli other; in its south-eastern form, it was 
the language of London, where the supreme law courts were, 
the centre of political and commercial life; it was the language 
in which the Wycliflite versions had given the Holy Scriptures 
to the people ; the langujige in which Chaucer liad raised English 
poetry to a height of excellence admired and imitated by con¬ 
temporaries and followers. And accordingly after the end of 
the 14th century, all Englishmen who thought they had anything 
to say to their countrymen generally said it in the midland 
speech, Trevisa’s own work was almost the last literary effort 
of the southern dialect; henceforth it was but a rustic patois, 
which the dramatist might use to give local colouring to his 
creations, as Shakespeare uses it to complete Edgar's peasant 
disguise in Lear, or which 19th century research might disinter 
to illustrate obscure chapters in the history of language. And 
though the northern English proved a little more stubborn, it 
disappeared also from literature in England; but in Scotland, 
which had now become politically and socially estranged from 
England, it continued its course as the national language of the 
country, attaining in the 15th and i6th centuries a distinct 
development and high literary culture, for the details of which 
readers arc referred to the article on Scottish Languack. 

The 15th century of English history, with its bloody French 
war abroad and Wars of the Roses at home, was a barren period 
in literature, and a transition one in language, witnessing the 
decay and disappearance of the final e, and most of the syllabic 
inflections of Middle English. Already by 1420, in Chaucer's 
disciple Hoccleve, final e was quite uncertain; in Lydgate it 
was practically gone. In 1450 the writings ol I’ecock against 
the WyclifFites show the verbal inflections in -en in a state of 
obsolescence ; he has still the southern pronouns her and hem 
for the northern their, them :— 

“ And hcrc-a3en.s holi scripture wole liat men schiilden lackc |ie 
coueryng which wommen schulden hauc, & thei schulden so lackc bi 
liat lie heeris of her liccdis schulden be schome, & schuldc not growc 
in lenglie doun as wommany.s heer schnide prowe. . . . 

“Also herc-wikal into lie open silt of ymiiRis in open chirchis, 
alle peple, men & wommen & children mowe come whanne euere liei 
wolen in cell tyme of |ic day, but so mowc |ici not come in-to lie vee of 
bokis to be delyueted to hem nci|icr to be red biforc hem ; & Jierfore, 
as for to soone & ofte come into remembraunce of a long mater bi 
ech oon persoon, and also as torto make liat lie mo per-soones come 
into remembraunce of a mater, ymagis & picturis aerven in a 
Bpecialer maner |jan bokis doon, |iOu3 in an o|ier matter ful sub- 
stauciali bokis seruen better into rcmeinbrauncing of |io same 
materis. Jian ymaRis & picturis doon ; & |icrforc, liou3 writingis 
seruen weel into rememnrauncing upon ]ie biforc seid liingis, 3it 
not at |ie ful: Korwhi jic bokis han not lie avail of remembranneing 
now seid whichc ymagis han. 

The change of the language during tlic seconil jicriod of 
Transition, as well as the extent of dialectal differences, is 
quaintly expressed a generation later by Caxton, who in the 
prologue to one of the last of his works, his translation of "V irgil's 
Eneydos (1490), speaks of the difficulty he had in pleasing all 
readers:— 

” 1 doubted that it sholde not please some gentylmen, whiche late 
blamed rao, sayeng, y'’ in my tianslacyons 1 had oucr curyous termes, 
whiche coud not be vnderstande of comyn peple, and desired me to 
vse olde and homely termes in my translacyons. And fayn wolde 1 
satysfy cucry man; and so to doo, toke an olde boko and redde 
therein ; and certaynly the englysshe was so rude and brood that T 
coude not wele vnderstande it. And also my lorde abbot of West- 
mynstcr tied do shewc to mu late certayn euydences wryton in olde 
englysshe for to reduce it in to our englysshe now vsid. And ccr- 
taynly it was wreton in auche wyse that it was more lyke to dutche 
than englysshe; I coude not reduce ne brynge it to be vnderstonden. 
And certaynly, our langage now vsed varyeth forre Irom that whichc 
was vsed and spoken whan 1 was homo. For we englysshcmen ben 
borne vndcr tlie domynacyon of the mone, whichc is neuer stedfaste, 
but eucr wauerynge, wexynge one season, and waneth and dycrcaseth 
another season. And that comyn englysshe that is spoken in one 
shyre varyeth from a nother. In so much that in my days happened 
that certayn marchauntes were in a shipe in tamyse, for to haue 
saylcd oucr the sea into zelande, and for lacke of wynde thei taryed 
atte forlond, and wente to landc for to refreshc them. And one of 
theym nam^ sheilclde, a mercer, cam in to an hows and axed for 
mctc, and spccyally he axyd after eggys. And the goode wyf answerde, 
that she coude speke no frens he. An d th e marchaunt was angry , 
~» Skeat, Siemens of English Liltralure, pp. 49 , 54 . 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OR THE PERIODS AND DIALECTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
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it will be found that some of the lines of each intersect some of 
the lines of the other, and that the passing of one dialect into 
another is not effected by the formation of intermediate or 
blended forms of any one characteristic, but by the overlapping 
or intersecting of more or fewer of the features of each. Thus a 
definite border village or district may use lo of the 20 features of 
dialect A and 10 of those of B, while a village on the one side has 
12 of those of A with 8 of those of B, and one on the other side 
has 7 of those of A with 13 of those of B. Hence a dialect 
boundary line can at best indicate the line within which the 
dialect bias, on the whole, more of the features of A than of B or 
C ; and usually no single line can be drawn as a dialect boundary, 
but that without it there are some features of the same dialect, 
and within it some features of the contiguous dialects. 

Beyond the limits of tl» British Isles, English is the language of 
extensive regions, now or formerly colonies. In all these 
countries the presenae of numerous new objects and new con¬ 
ditions of life has led to the supplementing of the vocabulary by 
the adoption of words from native languages, and special adapta¬ 
tion and extension of the sense of English words. The use of a 
common literature, however, prevents the overgrowth of these 
local peculiarities, and also makes them more or less familiar to 
Englishmen at home. It is only in the older states of the 
American Union that anything like a local dialect has been 
produced ; and even there many of the so-called Americanisms 
are quite as much archaic English forms which have been lost 
or have become dialectal in England as developments of the 
American soil. 

The steps by which English, from being the language of a few 
thousand invaders along the eastern and southern seaboard of 
Britain, has been diffused by conquest and colonization over its 
present area form a subject too large for the limits of this article. 
It need only be remarked that within the confines of Britain itself 
the process is not yet complete. Representatives of earlier 
languages survive in Wales and the Scottish Highlands, though 
in neither case can the substitution of English be very remote. 
In Ireland, where English was introduced by conquest much later, 
Irish is still spoken in patches all over the country; though 
English is understood, and probably spoken after a fashion, 
almost everywhere. At opposite extremities of Britain, the 
Cornish of Cornwall and the Norse dialects of Orkney and Shetland 
died out very gradually in the course of the 18th century. The 
Manx, or Celtic of Man, is even now in the last stage of dissolu¬ 
tion ; and in the Channel Isles the Norman patois of Jersey and 
Guernsey have largely yielded to I'mglish. 

The table on p. 599 (a revision of that brought before the 
Philological Society in Jan. 1876) graphically presents the chrono¬ 
logical and dialectal development of linglish. Various names 
have been proposed for the different stages; it seems only 
necessary to add to those in the table the dc.scriptive names of 


Dr Abbott, who has proposed {Ilow to Parse, p. 298) to call the 
Old English, or Anglo-Saxon, the “ Synthetical or Inflexional 
Period ” ; the Old English Transition (Late Anglo-Saxon of Dr 
Skeat), the “ Period of Confusion ” ; the Early Middle English, 
“ Analytical Period ” (1250-1350); the normal Middle English, 
“ National Period ” (1350-1500); the Tudor English, “ Period 
of Licence ”; and the Modern English, “ Period of Settlement.” 

Bibliography. —As the study of English has made immense 
advances within the la.st generation, it is only in works recently 
published that the student will find the subject satisfactorily handled. 
Among the earlier works treating of the whole subject or parts of it 
may be mentioned—.“I History 0/ English Rhythms, by Edwin Guest 
(London, 1838) ; the Philalopcal Essays of Richard Garnett (1835- 
1848), edited by his son (London, 1859); The English Language, by 
R, G. Latham (5th cd., Ixindon, 1862); Origin and History of the 
English Language, by G. P. Marsh (revised 1883); Lectures on the 
English Language, by the same (New York and London, 1863); 
Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache, by C. F. Koch (Weimar, 
1863, dec.) ; Enplische Grammatih, by Eduard Matzner (Berlin, 1860- 
1865), (an English translation by C. J. Grece, LL.B., London, 1874!: 
The Philology of the‘English Tongue, by John Earle, M.A. (Oxford, 
1866, 5th ed. 1892); Comtjarative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language, bv F. A. March (New York, 1870): Historical Outlines of 
EngHsh Accidence, by the Rev. R. Morns, LL.D. (Ixmdon, 1873), 
(new ed. by Kellner); Elementary Lessons in Historical English 


Grammar, by the same (London, 1874); The Sources of Standard 
English, by T. L. Kington Oliphant, M.A. (London, 1873); Modern 
English, by F. Hall (London, 1873); A Shahespearian Grammar, by 
E. A. Abbott, D.D. (London, 1872); How to Parse, by the same 
(London, 1875); Early English Pronunciation, &c., by A. J. Ellis 
(London, 1869); The History of English Sounds, by Henry Sweet 
(London, 1874, 2nd cd. 1888); as well as many separate papers 
by various authors in the Transactions of the Philological Society, and 
tlie publications of the Early English Text Society. 

Among more recent works are ; M. Kaluza, Historische Grammatik 
der englischen Sprache (Berhn, 1890); Professor W. W, Skeat, 
Principles of English Etymology (Oxford, 1887-1891); Johan Storm, 
Englische Philotogie (Leipzig, 1892-1896); L. Kellner, Historical 
Outlines of English Syntax (London, 1892) ; O. F. Emerson, History 
of the English Language (London and New York, 1894) ; Otto 
lesperscn. Progress in language, with special reference to English 
(Landon, 1894); Lorens Morsbach, MittelengHsche Grammatik, part i. 
(Halle, 1896); Paul, “Geschichte der englischen Sprache," in 
Grundriss der german. PUlologie (Strassburg, 1898); Eduard Sievers, 
Angelsichsische GrammdMk (3rd ed., Halle, 1898) ; Eng. transl. of 
same (2nd ed.), by A. S. Cook (Boston, 1887); K. D. Bulbring, All- 
engHsches Elementarbuch' (Heidelberg, 1902); Oreenough and Kitt- 
re^e, Words and their Ways in English Speech (London and New 
York, 1902) ; Henry Bradley, The Making of English (London, 1904). 
Numerous contributions to the subject have also been made in 
Englische Studien (ed. Kdlbing, later Hoops ; Leipzig, 1877 onward) ; 
Anglia (ed. Wfilker, Flugel, &c. ; Halle, 1878 onward) ; publications 
of Mod. Lang. Assoc, of America (J. W. Bright; Baltimore, 1884 on¬ 
ward), and A, M. Elliott, Modem Language Holes (Baltimore, 1886 
onward). (J. A. H. M.; H. M. R. M.) 

ENGLISH LAW (History). In English jurisprudence ” legal 
memory ” is said to extend as far as, but no further than the 
coronation of Richard 1 . (Sept. 3, 1189). This is a technical 
doctrine concerning prescriptive rights, but is capable of express¬ 
ing an important truth. For the last seven centuries, little morn 
or less, the English law, which is now overshadowing a large 
share of the earth, has had not only an extremely continuous, 
but a malchle.ssly well-attcstcd history, and, moreover, has 
been the subject matter of rational exposition. Already in 
1194 the daily doings of a tribunal which was controlling and 
moulding the whole system were being punctually recorded in 
letters yet legible, and from that time onwards it is rather the 
enormous bulk than any dearth of available materials that 
prevents us from tracing the transformation of every old doctrine 
and tlie emergence and expansion of every new idea. If we are 
content to look no further than the text-books—the books written 
by lawyers for lawyers— y/e may read our way backwards to 
Blackstone (d. 1780), Hale (d. 1676), Coke (d. 1634), Fitzherberl 
(d. 1538), Littleton (d. 1481), Bracton (d. 1268), Glanvill (d. 
1190), until we are in the reign of Henry of Anjou, and yet shall 
perceive that wc arc always reading of one and the same body 
of law, though the little body has become great, and the ideas 
that were few and indefinite have become many and explicit. 

Beyond these seven lucid centuries lies a darker period. 
Nearly six centuries will still divide us from the dooms of 
.^thclberht (r. 600), and nearly seven from the Lex Saliea (c. 500). 
We may regard the Norman conquest of England as marking 
the confluence of two streams of law. The one we may call 
French or Frankish. If we follow it upwards we pass through 
the capitularies of Carlovingian emperors and Merovingian 
kings until we see Chlodwig and his triumphant Franks invading 
Gaul, submitting their Sicambrian necks to the yoke of the 
imperial religion, and putting their traditional usages into 
written Latin. The other rivulet we may call Anglo-Saxon. 
Pursuing it through the code of Canute (d. 1035) and the ordi¬ 
nances of Alfred (c. 900) and his successors, we see Ine publishing 
laws in the newly converted Wessex (c. 690), and, almost a 
century earlier, 2® thelberht domg the same in the newly converted 
Kent (c. 600). This he did, says Bcda, in accordance with 
Roman precedents. Perhaps from the Roman missionaries 
he had heard tidings of what the Roman emperor had lately 
been doing far off in New Rome. We may at any rate notice 
with interest that in order of time Justinian’s law-books fall 
between the Lex Saliea and the earliest Kentish dooms; also that 
the great pope who sent Augustine to England is one of the 
very few men who between Justinian’s day and the nth century 
lived in the Occident and yet can be proved to have known the 
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Digest. In the Occident the time for the Germanic “ folk-laws ” 
(Leges Barbarorum) had come, and a Canon law, ambitious of 
independence, was being constructed, when in the Orient the 
lord of church and state was “ enucleating ” all that was to live 
of the classical jurisprudence of pagan Rome. It was but a 
brief inte^al between Gothic and Loftibardic domination that 
embled him to give law to Italy: Gaul and Britain were beyond 
his reach. 

The Anglo-Saxon laws that have come down to us (and we 
have no reason to fear the loss of much beyond some dooms of 
the Mercian Offa) are best studied as members of a large Teutonic 
family. Those that proceed from the Kent and Wessex of the 
7 th century are closely related to the continental folk-taws. 
Their next of kin seem to be the Lex Saxonum and the laws of 
the lombards. Then, though the 8th and 9th centuries are 
unproductive, we have from Alfred (c. 900) and his successors 
a series of edicts which strongly resemble the Frankish capitularies 
—so strongly that we should see a clear case of imitation, were 
it not that in Frankland the age of legislation had come to its 
disastrous end long before Alfred was king. This, it may be 
noted, gives to English legal history a singular continuity from 
Alfred’s day to our own. The king of the English was expected 
to publish laws at a time when hartUy any one else was attempting 
any such feat, and the English dooms of Canute the Dane are 
probably the most comprehensive statutes that were issued in 
the Europe of the nth century. No genuine laws of the sainted 
Edward have descended to us, and during his reign England 
seems but too likely to follow the bad exwnple of Frankland, 
and become a loose congeries of lordships. From this fate it 
was saved by the Norman duke, who, like Canute before him, 
subdued a land in which kings were still expected to publish laws. 

In the study of early Germanic law—a study which now for 
some considerable time has been scientifically prosecuted in 
Germany—the Anglo-Saxon dooms have received their due 
share of attention. A high degree of racial purity may be 
claimed on their behalf. Celtic elements have been sought for 
in them, but have never been detected. At certain points, 
notably in the regulation of the blood-feud and the construction 
of a tariff of atonements, the law of one rude folk will always 
be somewhat like the law of another; but the existing remains 
of old Welsh and old Irish law stand far remoter from the dooms 
of /Elhclbcrht and Ine than stand the edicts of Rothari and 
Liutprand, kings of the Lombards. Indeed, it is very dubious 
whether distinctively Celtic customs play any considerable 
part in the evolution of that system of rules of Anglian, Scandi¬ 
navian and Frankish origin which becomes the law of Gotland. 
Within England itself, though for a while there was fighting 
enough between the various Germanic folks, the tribal differences 
were not so deep as to prevent the formation of a common lan¬ 
guage and a common law. Even the strong Scandinavian strain 
seems to have rapidly blended with the Anglian. It amplified 
the language and the law, but did not permanently divide the 
country. If, for example, we can to-day distinguish between 
law and right, we are debtors to the Danes ; but very soon law 
is not distinctive of eastern or right of western England. In the 
first half of the 12th century a would-be expounder of the law 
of England had still to say that the country was divided between 
the Wessex law, the Mercian law, and the Danes’ law, but he 
had also to point out that the law of the king’s own court stood 
apart from and above all partial systems. The local customs 
were those of shires and hundreds, and shaded off into each 
other. We may speak of more Danish and less Danish counties; 
it was a matter of degree; for rivers were narrow and hills were 
low. England was meant by nature to be the land of one taw. 

Then as to Roman law. In England and elsewhere Germanic 
law developed in an atmosphere that was charged with traditions 
of the old world, and many of these traditions had become 
implicit in the Qiristian religion. It might be argued that all 
that we call progress is due to the influence exercised by Roman 
civilization; that, were it not for this, Germanic law would 
never have been set in writing ; and that theoretically unchange¬ 
able custom would never have been supplemented or superseded 
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bjr express legislation. All this and much more of the same sort 
might be said ,* but the survival in Britain, or the reintroduction 
into England, of anything that we should dare to call Roman 
jurisprudence would be a different matter. Eyes, carefully 
trained, have minutely scrutinized the Anglo-Saxon legal texts 
without finding the least trace of a Roman rule outside the 
ecclesiastical sphere. Even within that sphere modem research 
is showing that the church-property-law of the middle ages, 
the law- of the ecclesiastical “ bmefice,” is permeated by Ger¬ 
manic ideas. This is true of Gaul and Italy, and yet truer of an 
England in which Christianity was for a while extinguished. 
Moreover, the laws that were written in England were, from the 
first, written in the English tongue; and this gives them a 
unique value in the eyes of students of Germanic folk-law, for 
even the very ancient and barbarous Lex'Saliea is a latin 
document, though mimy old Frankish words are enshrined in it. 
Also we notice—^and this is of grave importance-— that in England 
there are no vestiges of any “ Romani" who are being suffered 
to live under their own law by their Teutonic rulers. On the 
Continent we may see Gundobad, the Burgundian, publishing 
one law-book for the Burgundians and ano&er for the Romani 
who own his sway. A book of laws, excerpted chiefly from the 
Theodosian code, was Issued by Alaric the Visigoth for his Roman 
subjects before the days of Justinian, and this book (the so-called 
Breviarium Alariei or Lex Romana Visigotkorum) became for a 
long while the chief representative of Roman law in Gaul. The 
Frankish king in his expansive realm ruled over many men 
whose law was to be found not in the Lex Saliea or Lex Ribuaria, 
but in what was called the Lex Romana, “ A system of personal 
law ” prevailed : the homo Romanus handed on his Roman law 
to his children, while Frankish or Lombardic, Swabian or Saxon 
law would run in the blood of the homo barbarus. Of all this we 
hear nothing in England. Then on the mainland of Europe 
Roman and barbarian law could not remain in juxtaposition 
without affecting each other. On the one hand we see dis¬ 
tinctively Roman rules making their way into the law of the 
victorious tribes, and on the other hand we see a decay and 
debasement of jurisprudence which ends in the formation of 
what modern historians have called a Roman “ vulgar-law ” 
( Vtdgarrechl). For a short age which centres round the year 800 
it seemed possible that Frankish kings, who were becoming 
Roman emperors, would be able to rule by their capitularies 
nearly the whole of the Christian Occident, 'fhe dream vanished' 
before fratricidal wars, heathen invaders, centrifugal feudalism, 
and a centripetal church which found its law m the newly 
concocted forgeries of the Pseudo-Isidore (c. 850). The “ person^ 
laws ” began to transmute themselves into local customs, and 
the Roman 'vulgar-law began to look like the local custom of 
those districts where the Romani were the preponderating 
element in the population. Meanwhile, the Norse pirates subdued 
a large tract of what was to be northern France —^a land where 
Romani were few. Their restless and boundless vigour these 
Normans retamed; but they showed a wonderful power of 
appropriating whatever of alien civilization came in their way. 
In their language, religion and law, they had become Fren^ 
many years before they subdued England. It is a plausible 
opinion that among them there lived some sound traditions 
of the Frankish monarchy’s best days, and that Norman dukes, 
rather than German emperors or kings of the French, are the 
truest spiritual heirs of Charles the Great, 

In our own day German historians are wont to speak of Ei^lish 
law as a “ daughter ” of French or Frankish law. This tendency 
derived its mam impulse from H. Brunner’s proof that the germ 
of trial by jury, which cannot be found in the Anglo-Saxon taws, 
can be found in the prerogative procedure of the Frankish kings. 
We must here remember that during a long age English lawyers 
wrote in French and even thought in French, and that to this 
day most of the technical terms of the law,-more especially of 
the private law, are of French origin. Also it roust be allowed 
that when Englbh taw has taken tiiape in the 13th century it 
is very like one of the coulumes of northern France. Even when 
linguistic difficulties have been surmounted, the Saxon Mirror 
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it will be found that some of the lines of each intersect some of 
the lines of the other, and that the passing of one dialect into 
another is not effected by the formation of intermediate or 
blended forms of any one characteristic, but by the overlapping 
or intersecting of more or fewer of the features of each. Thus a 
definite border village or district may use lo of the 20 features of 
dialect A and 10 of those of B, while a village on the one side has 
12 of those of A with 8 of those of B, and one on the other side 
has 7 of those of A with 13 of those of B. Hence a dialect 
boundary line can at best indicate the line within which the 
dialect bias, on the whole, more of the features of A than of B or 
C ; and usually no single line can be drawn as a dialect boundary, 
but that without it there are some features of the same dialect, 
and within it some features of the contiguous dialects. 

Beyond the limits of tl» British Isles, English is the language of 
extensive regions, now or formerly colonies. In all these 
countries the presenae of numerous new objects and new con¬ 
ditions of life has led to the supplementing of the vocabulary by 
the adoption of words from native languages, and special adapta¬ 
tion and extension of the sense of English words. The use of a 
common literature, however, prevents the overgrowth of these 
local peculiarities, and also makes them more or less familiar to 
Englishmen at home. It is only in the older states of the 
American Union that anything like a local dialect has been 
produced ; and even there many of the so-called Americanisms 
are quite as much archaic English forms which have been lost 
or have become dialectal in England as developments of the 
American soil. 

The steps by which English, from being the language of a few 
thousand invaders along the eastern and southern seaboard of 
Britain, has been diffused by conquest and colonization over its 
present area form a subject too large for the limits of this article. 
It need only be remarked that within the confines of Britain itself 
the process is not yet complete. Representatives of earlier 
languages survive in Wales and the Scottish Highlands, though 
in neither case can the substitution of English be very remote. 
In Ireland, where English was introduced by conquest much later, 
Irish is still spoken in patches all over the country; though 
English is understood, and probably spoken after a fashion, 
almost everywhere. At opposite extremities of Britain, the 
Cornish of Cornwall and the Norse dialects of Orkney and Shetland 
died out very gradually in the course of the 18th century. The 
Manx, or Celtic of Man, is even now in the last stage of dissolu¬ 
tion ; and in the Channel Isles the Norman patois of Jersey and 
Guernsey have largely yielded to I'mglish. 

The table on p. 599 (a revision of that brought before the 
Philological Society in Jan. 1876) graphically presents the chrono¬ 
logical and dialectal development of linglish. Various names 
have been proposed for the different stages; it seems only 
necessary to add to those in the table the dc.scriptive names of 


Dr Abbott, who has proposed {Ilow to Parse, p. 298) to call the 
Old English, or Anglo-Saxon, the “ Synthetical or Inflexional 
Period ” ; the Old English Transition (Late Anglo-Saxon of Dr 
Skeat), the “ Period of Confusion ” ; the Early Middle English, 
“ Analytical Period ” (1250-1350); the normal Middle English, 
“ National Period ” (1350-1500); the Tudor English, “ Period 
of Licence ”; and the Modern English, “ Period of Settlement.” 

Bibliography. —As the study of English has made immense 
advances within the la.st generation, it is only in works recently 
published that the student will find the subject satisfactorily handled. 
Among the earlier works treating of the whole subject or parts of it 
may be mentioned—.“I History 0/ English Rhythms, by Edwin Guest 
(London, 1838) ; the Philalopcal Essays of Richard Garnett (1835- 
1848), edited by his son (London, 1859); The English Language, by 
R, G. Latham (5th cd., Ixindon, 1862); Origin and History of the 
English Language, by G. P. Marsh (revised 1883); Lectures on the 
English Language, by the same (New York and London, 1863); 
Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache, by C. F. Koch (Weimar, 
1863, dec.) ; Enplische Grammatih, by Eduard Matzner (Berlin, 1860- 
1865), (an English translation by C. J. Grece, LL.B., London, 1874!: 
The Philology of the‘English Tongue, by John Earle, M.A. (Oxford, 
1866, 5th ed. 1892); Comtjarative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language, bv F. A. March (New York, 1870): Historical Outlines of 
EngHsh Accidence, by the Rev. R. Morns, LL.D. (Ixmdon, 1873), 
(new ed. by Kellner); Elementary Lessons in Historical English 


Grammar, by the same (London, 1874); The Sources of Standard 
English, by T. L. Kington Oliphant, M.A. (London, 1873); Modern 
English, by F. Hall (London, 1873); A Shahespearian Grammar, by 
E. A. Abbott, D.D. (London, 1872); How to Parse, by the same 
(London, 1875); Early English Pronunciation, &c., by A. J. Ellis 
(London, 1869); The History of English Sounds, by Henry Sweet 
(London, 1874, 2nd cd. 1888); as well as many separate papers 
by various authors in the Transactions of the Philological Society, and 
tlie publications of the Early English Text Society. 

Among more recent works are ; M. Kaluza, Historische Grammatik 
der englischen Sprache (Berhn, 1890); Professor W. W, Skeat, 
Principles of English Etymology (Oxford, 1887-1891); Johan Storm, 
Englische Philotogie (Leipzig, 1892-1896); L. Kellner, Historical 
Outlines of English Syntax (London, 1892) ; O. F. Emerson, History 
of the English Language (London and New York, 1894) ; Otto 
lesperscn. Progress in language, with special reference to English 
(Landon, 1894); Lorens Morsbach, MittelengHsche Grammatik, part i. 
(Halle, 1896); Paul, “Geschichte der englischen Sprache," in 
Grundriss der german. PUlologie (Strassburg, 1898); Eduard Sievers, 
Angelsichsische GrammdMk (3rd ed., Halle, 1898) ; Eng. transl. of 
same (2nd ed.), by A. S. Cook (Boston, 1887); K. D. Bulbring, All- 
engHsches Elementarbuch' (Heidelberg, 1902); Oreenough and Kitt- 
re^e, Words and their Ways in English Speech (London and New 
York, 1902) ; Henry Bradley, The Making of English (London, 1904). 
Numerous contributions to the subject have also been made in 
Englische Studien (ed. Kdlbing, later Hoops ; Leipzig, 1877 onward) ; 
Anglia (ed. Wfilker, Flugel, &c. ; Halle, 1878 onward) ; publications 
of Mod. Lang. Assoc, of America (J. W. Bright; Baltimore, 1884 on¬ 
ward), and A, M. Elliott, Modem Language Holes (Baltimore, 1886 
onward). (J. A. H. M.; H. M. R. M.) 

ENGLISH LAW (History). In English jurisprudence ” legal 
memory ” is said to extend as far as, but no further than the 
coronation of Richard 1 . (Sept. 3, 1189). This is a technical 
doctrine concerning prescriptive rights, but is capable of express¬ 
ing an important truth. For the last seven centuries, little morn 
or less, the English law, which is now overshadowing a large 
share of the earth, has had not only an extremely continuous, 
but a malchle.ssly well-attcstcd history, and, moreover, has 
been the subject matter of rational exposition. Already in 
1194 the daily doings of a tribunal which was controlling and 
moulding the whole system were being punctually recorded in 
letters yet legible, and from that time onwards it is rather the 
enormous bulk than any dearth of available materials that 
prevents us from tracing the transformation of every old doctrine 
and tlie emergence and expansion of every new idea. If we are 
content to look no further than the text-books—the books written 
by lawyers for lawyers— y/e may read our way backwards to 
Blackstone (d. 1780), Hale (d. 1676), Coke (d. 1634), Fitzherberl 
(d. 1538), Littleton (d. 1481), Bracton (d. 1268), Glanvill (d. 
1190), until we are in the reign of Henry of Anjou, and yet shall 
perceive that wc arc always reading of one and the same body 
of law, though the little body has become great, and the ideas 
that were few and indefinite have become many and explicit. 

Beyond these seven lucid centuries lies a darker period. 
Nearly six centuries will still divide us from the dooms of 
.^thclberht (r. 600), and nearly seven from the Lex Saliea (c. 500). 
We may regard the Norman conquest of England as marking 
the confluence of two streams of law. The one we may call 
French or Frankish. If we follow it upwards we pass through 
the capitularies of Carlovingian emperors and Merovingian 
kings until we see Chlodwig and his triumphant Franks invading 
Gaul, submitting their Sicambrian necks to the yoke of the 
imperial religion, and putting their traditional usages into 
written Latin. The other rivulet we may call Anglo-Saxon. 
Pursuing it through the code of Canute (d. 1035) and the ordi¬ 
nances of Alfred (c. 900) and his successors, we see Ine publishing 
laws in the newly converted Wessex (c. 690), and, almost a 
century earlier, 2® thelberht domg the same in the newly converted 
Kent (c. 600). This he did, says Bcda, in accordance with 
Roman precedents. Perhaps from the Roman missionaries 
he had heard tidings of what the Roman emperor had lately 
been doing far off in New Rome. We may at any rate notice 
with interest that in order of time Justinian’s law-books fall 
between the Lex Saliea and the earliest Kentish dooms; also that 
the great pope who sent Augustine to England is one of the 
very few men who between Justinian’s day and the nth century 
lived in the Occident and yet can be proved to have known the 
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Marlborough after the end of the Barons’ War. But during 
Henry III.’s long reign the swift development of English law 
was due chiefly to new “ original writs ” and new “ forms of 
action ” devised by the chancery and sanctioned by the court. 
Bracton knew many writs that were unknown to Glanvill, and 
men were already perceiving that Bmits must be set to the 
inventive power of the chancery unless the king was to be an 
uncontrollable law-maker. Thus the common law was losing 
the power of rapid growth when Bracton summed the attained 
results in a book, the success of which is attested by a crowd of 
manuscript copies. Bracton had introduced just enough of 
Roman law and Bolognese method to save the law of England 
from the fate that awaited German law in Germany. His book 
was printed in 1569, and G)ke owed much to Bracton. 

The comparison that is suggested when Edward I. is called 
the English Justinian cannot be pressed very far. Nevertheless, 
as is well known, it is in his reign (1274-1307) that English 
institutions finally take the forms that they are to keep through 
coming centuries. We already see the parliament of the three 
estates, the convocations of the clergy, the king’s council, the 
chancery or secretarial department, the exchequer or financial 
department, the king’s bench, the common bench, the com¬ 
missioners of assize and gaol delivery, the small group of pro¬ 
fessionally learned judges, and a small group of professionally 
learned lawyers, whose skill is at the service of those who will 
employ them. Moreover, the statutes that were passed in the 
first eighteen years of the reign, though their bulk seems slight 
to us nowadays, bore so fundamental a character that in sub¬ 
sequent ages they appeared as the substructure of huge masses 
of superincumbent law. Coke commented upon them sentence 
by sentence, and even now the merest smattercr in English law 
must profess some knowledge of Quia emptores and De donis 
condiHonalibus. If some American states have, while others 
have not, accepted these statutes, that is a difference which is 
not unimportant to citizens of the United States in the 20th 
century. Then from the early years of Edward’s reign come 
the first “ law reports ” that have descended to us: the oldest 
of them have not yet been printed; the oldest that has been 
printed belongs to 1292. These are the precursors of the long 
series of Year Books (Rdw. Il.-Hen. 'VIII.) which runs through 
the residue of the middle ages. Lawyers, we perceive, are 
already making and preserving notes of the discussions that take 
place m court: French notes that will be more useful to them 
than the formal Latin records inscribed upon the plea rolls. 
From these reports we learn that there are already, as we should 
say, a few “ leading counsel,” some of whom will be retained 
in almost every important cause. Papal decretals had been 
endeavouring to withdraw the clergy from secular employment. 
Tlie clerical element had been strong among the judges of Henry 
III.’s reign: Bracton was an archdeacon, Pateshull a dean, 
Raleigh died a bishop. Their places begin to be filled by men who 
are not in orders, but who have pleaded the king’s causes for him 
—his Serjeants or servants at kw—and beside them there are 
young men who are “ apprentices at law,” and are learning to 
plead. Also we begin to see men who, as “ attorneys at law,” 
are making it their business to appear on behalf of litigants. 
The history of the legal profession and its monopoly of legal aid 
is intricate, and at some points still obscure; but the influence 
of the canonical system is evident: the English attorney corre¬ 
sponds to the canonical proctor, and the English barrister to 
the canonical advocate. The main outlines were being drawn 
in Edward l.’s day ; the legal profession becairre organic, and 
professional opinion tecame one of the main forces that moulded 
the law. 

The study of English law fell apart from all other studies, and 
the impulse that had flowed from Italian jurisprudence was 
ebbing. We have two comprehensive text-books from Edward’s 
reign : the one known to us ns Flfta, the other as Britton ; both 
of them, however, quarry their materials from Bracton’s treatise. 
^0 we have two little books on procedure which are attributed 
to Chief-Justice Hengham, and a few other small tracts of an 
intensely practical kind. Under the cover of fables about King 


Alfred, the author of the Mirror of Juliets made a bitter attack 
upon King Edward’s judges, some of whom had fallen into deep 
disgrace. English legal history has hardly yet been purged of 
the leaven of falsehood that was introduce by this fantastic 
and unscrupulous pamphletew. His enigmatical book ends that 
literate age which begins with GlanviH’s treatise tmd the trea¬ 
surer’s dialogue. Between Edward l.’s day and Edward IV.'s 
hardly anything that deserves the name of book was written 
by'an English lawyer. 

During that time the body of statute law was growing, but 
not very rapidly. Acts of parliament intervened at a .sufficient 
number of important points to generate and nraintoin 
a persuasion that no limit, or no ascertabable limit, 
can be set to the legislative power of king and pariia- ctatuHn. 
ment. Very few are the signs that the judges ever 
permitted the validity of a statute to be drawn into debate. 
Thus the way was being prepared for the definite assertion of 
parliamentary “ omnicompetenoe " which we obtain from the 
Elizabethan statesman Sir Thomas Smith, and for those tbewies 
of sovereignty which we couple with the names of Hobbes and 
Austin. Nevertheless, English law was beii^ developed rather 
by debates in court than by open legislation. The most dis¬ 
tinctively English of English institutions in the later middle 
ages are the Year-Books and the Inns of Court. Year by year, 
term by term, lawyers were, reporting cases in order that they 
and their fellows might know how cases Irad been decided. The 
allegation of specific precedents was indeed much rarer than it 
afterwards became, and no calculus of authority so definite as 
that which now obtains had been established in Coke’s day, far 
less in Littleton’s. Still it was by a perusal of reported cases 
that a man would learn the law of England. A skeleton for the 
law was provided, not by the Roman rubrics (such as public 
and private, real and personal, pos.sessory and proprietary, 
contract and delict), but by the cycle of original writs that were 
inscribed in the chancery’s Registrum Brevium. A new form of 
action could not be introduced without the authority of Parlia¬ 
ment, and the growth of the law took the shape of an explication 
of the true intent of ancient formulas. Times of inventive 
liberality alternated with times of cautious and captious con- 
servati.sra. Coke could look back to Edward III.’s day as to a 
golden age of good pleading. The otherwise miserable time 
which saw the Wars of the Roses produced .some famous lawyers, 
and some bold doctrines which broke new ground. It produced 
also Sir Thomas Littleton’s (d. 148*) treatise on Tenures, which 
(though it be not, as Coke thought it, the most perfect work that 
ever was written in any human science) is an excellent statement 
of law in exquisitely simple language. ' 

Meanwhile English law was being scholastically taught. This, 
if we look at the fate of native and national law in Germany, 
or France, or Scotland, appears as a fact of primary ^ 
importance. PVom beginnings, so small and formless 
that they still elude research, the Inns of Court had 
grown. The lawyers, like other men, had grouped themselves 
in gilds, or gild-like “ fellowships.” The fellowship acquired 
property; it was not technically incorporate, but made use of 
the thoroughly English machinery of a trust. Behind a hedge 
of trustees it lived an autonomous life, unhampered by charters 
or statutes. There was a hall in which its members dined in 
common; there was the nucleus of a library; there were also 
dormitories or chambers in which during term-time lawyers 
lived celibately, leaving their wives in the country. Something 
of the college thus enters the constitution of these fellowships; 
and then something academical. The craft gild regulated 
apprenticeship; it would protect the public against incompetent 
artificers, and its own members against unfair competition. So 
the fellowship of lawyers. In course of time a lengthy and 
laborious course of education of the medieval sort had been 
devised. He who had pursued it to its end received a call to the 
bar of his inn. This call was in effect a degree. Like the doctor 
or master of a university, the full-blown barrister was competent 
to teach others, and was expected to read lectures to students. 
But further, in a manner that is still very dark, these societies 
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had succeeded in making their degrees the only steps that led 
to practice in the king’s courts. At the end of the middle ages 
{c. 1470) Sir John Fortescue rehearsed the praises of the laws 
of England in a book which is one of the earliest efiorts of com¬ 
parative politics. Contrasting England with France, he rightly 
connects limited monarchy, public and oral debate in the law 
courts, trial by jury, and the teaching of national law in schools 
that are thronp;ed by wealthy and well-born youths. But nearly 
a century earlier, the assertion that English law affords as subtle 
and civilizing a discipline as any that is to be had from Roman 
law was made by a man no less famous than John Wycliffe. 
The heresiarch naturally loathed the Canon law; but he also 
spoke with reprobation of the “ paynims’ law,” the “ heathen 
men’s law,” the study of which in the two universities was being 
fostered by some of the bishops. That study, after inspiring 
Bracton, had come to little in England, though the canonist was 
compelled to learn samething of Justinian, and there was a 
small demand for learned civilians in the court of admiralty, 
and in what we might call the king’s diplomatic service. No 
medieval Englishmw did anything considerable for Roman 
law. Even the canonists were content to read the books of 
French and Italian masters, though John Acton (c. 1340) 
and William Lyndwood (1430) wrote meritorious glosses. The 
Angevin kings, by appropriating to the temporal forum the w'hole 
province of ecclesiastical patronage, had robbed the decretists 
of an inexhaustible source of learning and of lucre. The work 
that was done by the legal faculties at Oxford and Cambridge 
is slight when compared with the inestimable services rendered 
to the cause of national continuity by the schools of English 
law which grew within the Inns of Court. 

A danger threatened : the danger that a prematurely osseous 
system of common law would be overwhelmed by summary 
justice and royal equity. Even when courts for all 
ordinary causes had been established, a reserve of 
residuary justice remained with the king. Whatever lawyers 
and even {wliaments might say, it was seen to be desirable that 
the king in council should with little regard for form punish 
offenders who could break through the meshes of a tardy pro¬ 
cedure, and should redress wrongs which corrupt and timid 
juries would leave unrighted. Papal edicts against heretics had 
made familiar to all men the notion that a judge should at times 
proceed summarie et de platu) et sine slrepitu et figura justitiae. 
And so extraordinary justice of a penal kind was done by the 
king’s council upon misdemeanants, and extraordinary justice 
of a civil kind was ministered by the king’s chancellor (who was 
the specially learned member of the council) to those who “ lor 
the love of God and in the way of charity,” craved his powerful 
assistance. It is now well established that the chancellors started 
upon this course, not with any desire to introduce rules of 
equity ” which should supplement, or perhaps supplant, the 
rules of law, but for the purpose of driving the law through those 
accidental impediments which sometimes unfortunately beset its 
due course. The wrongs that the chancellor redressed were often 
wrongs of the simplest and most brutal kind : assaults, batteries 
and forcible dispossessions. However, he was warned off this 
field of activity by parliament; the danger to law, to lawyers, 
to trial by jury, was evident. But just when this was happening, 
a new field was being opened for him by the growing practice 
of conveying land to trustees. The English trust of land had 
ancient Germanic roots, and of late we have been learning how 
in far-off centuries our Lombard cousins were in effect giving 
themselves a power of testation by putting their lands in trust. 
In England, when the forms of action were crystallizing, this 
practice had not been common enough to obtain the protection 
of a writ; but many causes conspired to make it common in 
the 14th century ; and so, with the general approval of lawyers 
and laity, the chancellors began to enfoi'ce by summary process 
against the trustee the duty that lay upon his conscience. In 
the next conturj' it'was clear that England had come by a new 
civil tribunal. Natively, ffts competence was defined by the 
rule that when the common law offered a remedy, the chancellor 
was not to intervene. Positively, his power was conceived as 


that of doing what “ good conscience ” required, more especially 
in cases of “ fraud, accident or breach of confidence.” His 
proredure was the summary, the heresy-suppressing (not the 
ordinary and solemn) procedure of an ecclesiastical court; but 
there are few signs that he borrowed any substantive rules from 
legist or decretist, and ntany proofs that within the new field 
of trust he pursued the ideas of the common law. It was long, 
however, before lawyers made a habit of reporting his decisions. 
He was not supposed to be tightly bound by precedent. Adapta¬ 
bility was of the essence of the justice that he did. 

A time of strain and trial came with the Tudor kings. It was 
questionable whether the strong “ governance ” for which the 
weary nation yearned could work within the limits ~ ^ 

of a parliamentary system, or would be compatible 
with the preservation of the common law. We see 
new courts appropriating large fields of justice and proceeding 
simmarie el de piano; the star chamber, Ae chancery, the courts 
of requests, of wards, of augmentations, the councils of the 
North and Wales; a little later we see the high commission. 
We see also that judicial torture which Fortescue had called the 
road to hell. The stream of law reports became intermittent 
under Henry VIII.; few judges of his or his son’s reign left 
names tliat are to be remembered. In an age of humanism, 
alphabetically arranged “ abridgments ” of medieval cases 
were the best work of English lawyers: one comes to us from 
Anthony Fitzherbert (d. 1538), and another from Robert Broke 
(d. 1558). This was the time when Roman law swept like a 
flood over Germany. The modern historian of Germany will 
speak of “ the Reception ” (that is, the reception of Roman law), 
as no less important than the Renaissance and Reformation with 
which it is intimately connected. Very probably he will bestow 
hard words on a movement which disintegrated the nation and 
consolidated the tyranny of the princelings. Now a project 
that Roman law should be “ received ” in England occurred to 
Reginald Pole (d. 1558), a humamst, and at one time a reformer, 
who with good fortune might have been cither king of England 
or pope of Rome. English law, said the future cardinal and 
archbishop, was barbarous; Roman law was the very voice of 
nature pleading for “ civility ” and good princely governance. 
Pole’s words were brought to the ears of his majestic cousin, and, 
hod the course of events been somewhat other than it was. King 
Henry might well have decreed a reception. The role of English 
Justinian would have perfectly suited him, and there are distinct 
traces of the civilian’s Byzantinism in the doings of the Church 
of England’s supreme head. The academic study of the Canon 
law was prohibited ; regius professorships of tlie civil law were 
founded ; civilians were to sit as judges in the ecclesiastical 
courts. A little later, the Protector Somerset was deeply in¬ 
terested in the establishment of a great school for civilians at 
Cambridge. Scottish law was the own sister of English law, and 
yet in Scotland we may see a reception of Roman jurisprudence 
which might have been more whole-hearted tlian it was, but for 
the drift of two British and Protestant kingdoms towards union. 
As it fell out, however, Henry could get what he wanted in church 
and state without any decisive supersession of English by foreign 
law. The omnicompetence of an act of parliament stands out 
the more clearly if it settles the succession to the throne, annuls 
royal marriages, forgives royal debts, defines religious creeds, 
attaints guilty or iimocent nobles, or prospectively lends the 
force of statute to the king’s proclamations. The courts of 
common law were suffered to work in obscurity, for jurors 
feared fines, and matter of state was reserved for council or 
star chamber. The Inns of Court were spared; their moots and 
readings did no perceptible harm, if little perceptible good. 

Yet it is no reception of alien jurisprudence that must be 
chronicled, but a marvellous resuscitation of English medieval 
law. We may see it already in the Commentaries of Edward 
Plowden (d. 1585) who reported cases at length and lovmgly. 
Bracton’s great book was put in print, and was a key to much 
that had been forgotten or misunderstood. Under Parker’s 
patronage, even the Anglo-Saxon dooms were brought to light; 
they seemed to tell of a Church of England that had not yet been 
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enslaved by Rome. The new national pride that animated 
Elizabethan England issued in boasts touching the antiquity, 
humanity, enlij;htenment of English law. Resuming the strain 
of Fortescue, Sir Thomas Smith, himself a civilian, wrote concern¬ 
ing the Commonwealth of England a book that claimed the 
attention of foreigners for her law and her polity. There was 
dignified rebuke for the French jurist who had dared to speak 
lightly of Littleton. And- then the common law took flesh in 
the person of Edward Coke (1532-1634). With an 
enthusiastic love of English tradition, for the sake 
of which many offences may be forgiven him, he ranged over 
nearly the whole field of law, commenting, reporting, arguing, 
deciding,—disorderly, pedantic, masterful, an incarnate national 
dogmatism tenacious of continuous life. Imbued with this new 
spirit, the lawyers fought the battle of the constitution against 
James and Charles, and historical research appeared as the 
guardian of national liberties. That the Stuarts united against 
themselves three such men as Edward Coke, John Selden and 
William Prynne, is the measure of their folly and their failure. 
Words that, rightly or wrongly, were ascribed to Bracton rang 
in Charles’s ears when he was sent to the scaffold. For the 
modem student of medieval law many of the reported cases of 
the Stuart time are storehouses of valuable material, since the 
lawyers of the 17th century were mighty hunters after records, 
Prynne (d, 1669), the fanatical Puritan, published ancient 
documents with fervid zeal, and made possible a history of 
parliament. Selden (d. 1654) was in all Europe among the, very 
first to write legal history as it should be written. His book 
about tithes is to this day a model and a masterpiece. When 
this accomplished scholar had declared that he had laboured 
to make himself worthy to be called a common lawyer, it could 
no longer be said that the common lawyers were indoctissimum 
genus doclissimorim hominum. Even pliant judges, whose 
tenure of office depended on the king’s will, were compelled to 
cite and discuss old precedents before they could give judgment 
for their master ; and even at their worst moments they would 
not openly break with medieval tradition, or declare in favour 
of that “ modern police-state ” which has too often become the 
ideal of foreign publicists trained in Byzantine law. 

The current of legal doctrine was by this time so strong and 
voluminous that such events as the Civil War, the Restoration 
^ and the Revolution hardly deflected the course of 

the stream. In retrospect, Charles II. reigns so soon 
as life has left his father’s body, and James II. ends a lawless 
career by a considerate and convenient abdication. The statute 
book of the restored king was enriched by leaves excerpted from 
the acts of a lord protector; and Matthew Hale (d. 1676), who 
was, perhaps, the last of the great record-searching judges, 
sketched a map of English law which Blackstone was to colour. 
Then a time of self-complacency came for the law, which knew 
itself to be the perfection of wisdom, and any proposal for drastic 
legislation would have worn the garb discredited by the tyranny 
of the Puritan Caesar. The need for the yearly renewal of the 
Mutiny Act secured an annual session of parliament. The 
mass of the statute law made m the i8th century is enor¬ 
mous ; but, even when we have excluded from view such acts 
as are technically called “ private,” the residuary matter bears 
11 wonderfully empirical, partial and minutely piarticularizing 
character. In this “age of reason,” as we are wont to think it, 
the British parliament seems rarely to rise to the dignity of 
a general proposition, and in our own day the legal practitioner 
is likely to know less about the statutes of the i8th century 
than he knows about the statutes of Edward I., Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth. Parliament, it should be remembered, was 
endeavouring directly to govern the nation. There was little 
that resembled the permanent civil ser\Mce of to-day. The 
choice lay between direct parliamentary government and royal 
“ prerogative ”; and lengthy statutes did much of that work 
of detail which would now be done by virtue of the powers that 
are delegated to ministers and governmental boards. Moreover, 
extreme and verbose particularity was required in statutes, 
for judges were loath to admit that the common law was capable 


of amendment. A vague doctrine, inherited from Coke, taught 
that statutes might be so unreasonable as to be null, and any 
political theory that seemed to derive from Hobbes would have 
been regarded with not unjust suspicion. But the doctrine 
in question never took tangible shape, and enough could be done 
to protect the common law by a niggardly exposition of every 
legislating word. It is to be remembered that some main features 
of English public law were attracting the admiration of en¬ 
lightened Europe. When Voltaire and Montesquieu applauded, 
the English lawyer had cause for complacency. 

The common law was by no means stagnant. Many rules 
which come to the front in the i8th century are hardly to be 
traced farther. Especially is this the case in the province of 
mercantile law, where the earl of Mansfield’s (d. 1793) long, 
presidency over the king’s bench marked an ^och. It is too 
often forgotten that, until Elizabeth's reign, England was a 
thoroughly rustic kingdom, and that trade with England was 
mainly in the hands of foreigners. Also in medieval fairs, the 
assembled merchants declared their own “law merchant,” 
which was considered to have a supernational validity. In the 
reports of the common law courts it is late in the day before we 
read of some mercantile usages which can be traced far back 
in the statutes of Italian cities. Even on the basis of the exces¬ 
sively elaborated land law—a basis which Coke’s Commentary 
on Littleton seemed to have settled for ever—a lofty and 
ingenious superstructure could be reared. One after another 
delicate devices were invented for the accommodation of new 
wants within the law; but only by the assurance that the old 
law could not be frankly abolished can we be induced to admire 
the subtlety that was thus displayed. As to procedure, it had 
become a maze of evasive fictions, to which only a few learned 
men held the historical clue. By fiction the courts had stolen 
business from each other, and by fiction a few comparatively 
speedy forms of action were set to tasks for which they were not 
originally framed. Two fictitious persons, John Doe and Richard 
Roe, reigned supreme. On the other hand, that healthy and 
vigorous institution, the Commission of the Peace, with a long 
history behind it, was giving an important share in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice to numerous country gentlemen who were thus 
compelled to learn some law. A like beneficial work was being 
done among jurors, who, having ceased to be regarded as wit¬ 
nesses, had become “ judges of fact.” No one doubted that trial 
by jury was the “ palladium ” of English liberties, and popularity 
awaited those who would exalt the office of the jurors and 
narrowly limit the powers of the judge. 

But during this age the chief addition to English jurisprudence 
was made by the crystallization of the chancellor’s equity. In 
the 17th century tlie chancery had a narrow escape _ 
of sharing the fate that befell its twin sister the star *" 
chamber. Its younger sister the court of requests perished under 
the persistent attacks of the common lawyers. Having outlived 
troubles, the chancery took to orderly habits, and administered 
under the name of “ equity ” a growing group of rules, which 
in fact were supplemental law. Stages in this process are marked 
by the chancellorships of Nottingham (1673-1675) and Hard- 
wicke (1737-1756). Slowly a continuous series of Equity Reports 
began to flow, and still more slowly an “ equity bar ” began to 
form itself. The principal outlines of equity were drawn by 
men who were steeped in the common law. By way of ornament 
a Roman maxim might be borrowed frbm a French or Dutch 
expositor, or a phrase which smacked of that “ nature-rightly ” 
school which was dominating continental Europe; but the 
influence exercised by Roman law upon English equity has been 
the subject of gross exaggeration. Parliament and the old 
courts being what they were, perhaps it was only in a new court 
that the requisite new law could be evolved. The result was 
not altogether satisfactory. Freed from contact with the plain 
man in the jury-box, the chancellors were tempted to forget how 
plain and rough good law should be, and to screw up the legal 
standard of reasonable conduct to a height hardly attainable 
except by those whose purses could command the constant 
advice of a family solicitor. A court which started with the 
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idea of doing summary justice for the poor became a court which 
did a highly refined, but tardy justice, suitable only to the rich. 

About the middle of ihe century William Blackstone, then .a 
disappointed barrister, began to give lectures on English law at 
Oxford (1758), wid soon afterwards he begun to publish 
Mtom' (^7^5) it's Commentarus. Accurate enough in its 
*" ‘ history and doctrine to be an invaluable guide to 
professkmal students and a useful akl to practitioners, his book 
set before the unprofessional public an artistic picture of iJie 
laws of England such as had never been drawn of any similar 
system. No nation but the English had so emmently readable 
a law-took, and it must 1)C doubtful whether any other lawyer 
ever did more important work than was done by the first pro¬ 
fessor of English law. Over and over again the Commentaries 
were edited, sometimes by distinguished men, and it is hardly 
too much to say iha^ for nearly a century tlw English lawyer's 
main ideus of ^e oifganization and articulation of the body of 
Englbh law were controlled by Blackstone. This was far from 
all. The Tory lawyer little thought that he was giving law to 
colonies that were on the eve of a great and successful rebelUon. 
Yet so it was. Out in America, where books were few and lawyers 
had a mighty task to perform, Blackstone’s facile presentment 
of the law of the mother country was of inestimable value. It 
has been said that among American lawyers the CommerUaries 
“ stood for the law of England,” and this at a time when the 
American daughter of Euglish Jaw was rapidly growing in sUture, 
and was preparing herself for her destin^ march from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. Excising only what seemed to 
savour of oligarchy, those who bad defied King George retamed 
with marvellous tenacity the law of their forefathers. Profound 
discussions of English medieval law have been heard in American 
courts; admirable researches into the recesses of the Year-Books 
have been made in American law schools; the names of the 
great American judges are familiar in an England whidi knows 
little indeed of foreign jurists; and the debt due for the loan 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries is being fast repaid. Lectures on 
the common law delivered by Mr Justice Holmes of the Supreme 
Court of the United States may even have begun to turn the 
scale against the old country. No chapter in Bkekstone’s book 
nowadays seems more antiquated than that which describes the 
modest territorial limits of that English law which was soon 
to spread throughout Australia and New Zealand and to follow 
the dominant race in India. 

I^ng wars, vast economic changes and the conservatism 
generated by tlie French Revolution piled up a monstrous arrear 
of work for tlie English legislature. Meanwhile, 
Beaibua. jigntham (d. 183*) had laboured for the over¬ 

throw of much that Blackstone laid lauded. Bentham’s largest 
projects of destruction and reconstruction took but little effect. 
Profoundly convinced of the fungibility and pliability of mankind, 
he was but too ready to draw a code for England or Spain or 
Russia at the shortest notice ; and, scornful as he was of the past 
and its historic deposit, a code drawn by Bentham would have 
been a sorry failure. On the other Irnnd, as a critic and derider 
of the system which BlacltsUme had complacently expounded 
he did exceBcnt service. Reform, and radical reform, was indeed 
sadly needed throughout a system which was encumbered by 
noxious rubbish, the useless leavings of the middle ages: trial 
by battle and compurgation, deodands and benefit of clergy, 
John Doe and Richard Roe. It is perhaps the main fault of 
” judge-made law ” (to use Bentham’s phrase) that its destructive 
work can never be cleanly done. Of all vitality, wd therefore 
of all patent harmfulness, the old rule can be deprived, but the 
moribund husk must remain in the system doing latent mischief. 
EnglLdi law was full of decaying hu^s when Bentham attacked 
it, and his persistent demand for reasons could not be answered. 
At length a general mterest in “ law reform ” was excited; 
Romilly and Brougham were inspired by Bentham, and the 
great changes in constitq^onal law which cluster round the 
Reform Act of tSss were accompanied by numy measures which 
pugged the private, ^ocedural and crimmal law of much, though 
hardly enough, of ^ medieval dross. Some credit far rousing 


an interest in law, in definitions of legal terms, and in schemes 
of codification, is due to John Austin (d. 1859) who was regarded 
as the jurist of the reforming and utilitarian group. But, though 
he was at times an acute dissector of confused thought, he was 
too ignorant of the English, the Roman and every other system 
of law to make any considerable addition to the sum of knowledge ; 
and when Savigny, the herald of evolution, was already in the 
field, the day for a “ Nature-Right’’—and Austin’s projected 
“ general jurisprudence ” would have been a Nature-Right— 
wa.s past beyond recall. The obsolescence of the map of law 
which Blackstone had inherited from Hale, and in which many 
outlines were drawn by medieval formulas, left intelligent 
English lawyers without a guide, and they were willing to listen 
for a while to what in their insularity they thought to be the 
voice of cosmopolitan science. LitUe came of it all. The 
revived study of Germanic law in Germany, which was just 
beginning in Austin’s day, seems to be showing that the scheme 
of Roman jurisprudence is not the scheme into which English 
law will run without distortion. 

In the latter half of the iijth century some great and wise 
changes were made by the legislature. Notably in 1875 the old 
courts were merged in a new Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature, and a concurrent administration of law and 
equity was introduced. Successful endeavours have 
been made also to reduce the bulk of old statute law, and to 
improve the form of acts of parliament ; but the emergence of 
new forces whose nature may be suggested by some such names 
os “ socialism ” and “ imperialism ” has distracted the attention 
of the British parliament from, the commonplace law of the 
land, and the development of obstructive tactics has caused 
the issue of too many statutes whose brevity was purchased by 
disgraceful obscurity. By way of “ partial codification ” some 
branches of the common law (bills of exchange, sale of goods, 
partnership) have been skilfully stated in statutes; but a draft 
criminal code, upon which much expert labour was expended, 
lies pigeon-holed and almost forgotten. British India has been 
the scene of some large legislative exploits, and in America a 
few big experiments have been made in the way of code-making, 
but have given little satisfaction to the bulk of those who ime 
competent to appreciate their results. In England there are 
large portions of the law which, in their present condition, no 
one would think of codifying: notably the law of real property, 
in which may still be found numerous hurtful relics of bygone 
centuries. So omnipresent are statutes throughout the whole 
field of jurisprudence that the opportunity of doing any great 
feat in the development of law can come but seldom to a modern 
court. More and more, therefore, the fate of English law depends 
on the will of parliament, or rather of the ministry. The quality 
of legal text-books has steadily improved; some of them are 
models of clear statement and good arrangement; but no one 
has with any success aspired to be the Blackstone of a new age. 

The Council of Law Reporting was formed in the par 1863. 
The council now consists of three ex-officio menmers — the 
attorney-genersJ, the solicitor-general and the presi- 
dent of the Incorporated Law Society, and ten members ^Jort/nr. 
appointed by the three Inns of Court, the Incorporated 
Law Society and the council itself on the nomination of the 
general council of the bar. The practitioner and the student 
now get for a subscription of four guineas a year the reports in 
all the superior courts and the House of Lords, and the judky 
committee of the privy council issued in monthly parts a king’s 
printer’s copy of the statutes, and weekly notes, containing 
short notes of current decisions and announcements of all new 
rules made under the Judicature Acts and other acts of parlia¬ 
ment, and other legal information. In addition the subscriber 
receives the chronological index of the statutes published from 
time to time by the Stationery Office, and last, but not least, the 
Digests of decided cases published by the council from time to 
time. In 1892 a D%est was published containing the cases and 
statutes for twenty-five years, from 1865 to 1890, and this was 
supplemented by one for the succeeding ten years, from i8qi 
to 1900. The digesting is now carried on continuously by means 
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of “ Current Indexes,” which are published monthly and annually, 
and consolidated into a digest at stated intervals (say) of five 
years. The Indian appeals series, which is not required by the 
general practitioner, is supplied wparately at one gumea a year. 

In the i6th and 17 th centuries the^orporate life of the Inns 
of Court in London became less and less active. The general 
decay of the organization of crafts and plds showed 
among lawyers as among other craftsmen. 
Successful barristers, sharing in the general prosperity 
of the country, became less and less able and willing to devote 
their time to the welfare of their profession as a whole. The Inns 
of Chancery, though some of their buildings still remain— 
picturesque survivals in their “ suburbs ”—ceased to be used 
as places for the education of students. The benchers of the 
Inns of Court, until the revival towards the middle of the 
19th century, had wholly ceased to concern themselves with the 
systematic teaching of law. The modem system of legal educa¬ 
tion may be said to date from the establistoent, in 1852, of the 
council of legal education, a body of twenty judges and barristers 
appointed by the four Inns of Court to control the legal education 
of students preparing to be called to the bar. The most im¬ 
portant feature is the examination which a student must pass 
before he can be called. The examination (which by de^es 
lias been made “ stiffer ’’) serves the double purpose of fixing 
the compulsory standard which all must readi, and of guiding 
the reading of students who may desire, sooner or later,-to carry 
their studies beyond this standard. The subjects in which the 
examination is held are divided into Roman law; Constitutional 
law and legal history; Evidence, Procedure and Criminal law; 
Real and Personal Property; Equity; and Common law. 
The council of legal education also appoint a body of readers 
and assistant readers, practising barristers, who deliver lectures 
and hold classes. 

Meanwhile the custom remains by which a student reads for 
a year or more as a pupil in the chambers of some practising 
barrister. In the 18th century it first became usual for students 
to read with a solicitor or attorney, ^d after a short time the 
modern practir.c grew up of reading in tire chambers of a con¬ 
veyancer, equity draftsman or special pleader, or, in more 
recent times, in the chambers of a junior barrister. Before the 
modern examination system, a student required to have a 
certificate from the barrister in whose chambers he had been a 
pupil before he could be “ called,” but the only relic of the old 
system now is the necessity of “ eating dinners,” six (three for 
university men) in each of the four terms for three years, at one 
of the Inns of Court. 

The education of solicitors suffered from the absence of py 
professional organization until the Incorporated Law Society 
was established in 1825 and the following years. So fw as any 
professional education is provided for solicitors or required from 
them, this is due to the efforts of the Law Society. As early as 
1729 it was required by statute that any person applying for 
admission as attorney or solicitor should submit to examination 
by one of the judges, who was to test his fitness and capacity 
in consideration of a fee of one shilling. At the same time 
regular preliminary service under articles was required, that 
is to say, under a contract by which the clerk was bound to serve 
for five years. The examination soon became, perhaps always 
was, an empty form. The Law Society, however, soon showed 
zeal for the education of future solicitors. In 1833 lectures were 
instituted. In 1836 the first regular examinations were estab¬ 
lished, and in 1860 the present system of examinations—pre¬ 
liminary, intermediate and final—came into effect. Of these 
only the last two are devoted to law, and both are of a strictly 
professional character. The final examination is a fairly severe 
test of practical acquaintance with all branches of modem 
English law. The Law Society makes seme provision for the 
teaching of studenU, but this teaching is designed solely to assist 
in preparation for the examinations. 

At the universities of Oxford and Cambridge there has, since 
1850, been an attempt to promote the study of law. The 
curriculum of legal subjects in which lectures are given and 
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examinations held is calculated to give a student a sound fundar 
mental knowledge of general principles, as well as an elements^ 
acquaintance with the rules of modem English law. Juris- 

E rudence, Roman law, Constitutional law and International 
iw are taught, as well as the law of Real and Personal Property, 
the Law of Contract and Tort, Criminal law. Procedure and 
Evidence. But the law tripos and the law schools suffer from 
remoteness from the law courts, and from the exclusively 
academical character of the teaching. Law is also taught, 
though not on a very large scale, at Manchester and at Liverpool. 
London University has encouraged the study, of law by its 
examinations for law degrees, at which a comparatively high 
standard of knowledge is required; and at University College, 
Ixmdon, and King’s College, London, teaching is given in law 
and jurispradence. 

Authoritibs,—F. Ijebennann, Die GeseUe der Angelsachsen 
(1898); K. E. Digby, History of the Law of Real Property ; Sir W. 
Dugdale, Origines furidicales (1671) I O. W. Holmes, The Common 
Law (Boston, i88i); H. Hailam, Constitutional History; W. S. 
Holdsworth, History of English Law, 3 vola. (19O3-9); J. Reeves, 
Hislory of English Law, ed. W. F. Finlason (1869); T. Madox, 
History and Antiquities of the Exchequer (1769); C. de FranqueyiUe, 
la SysRme judiciaire de la Grande-Bretagne (Paris, 1893) I Sir F. 
Pollock and F. W. MaiBand, History of English Law (2 vols., 1898) ; 
H. Brunner, The Sources of the Law of England, trans, by W, 
Hastie (1888) ; Sir R. K, Wilson, History of Modem English Law 
(187s); A. V. Dicey, Law and Public Opinion in England (1905) I 
Sir J. F. Stephen, History of the Criminal Law of Ei^lani 
(3 v^, 1863 ; W. Stubbs, Select Charters, ConsUtutiaual History ; 
the Publications of tlie SeWen Society and the Year Books in the 
Rolls Series, (F. W- M.) 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. The following discussion of the 
evolution of English literature, i.e. of the contribution to 
literature made in the course of ages by the writers of England, 
is planned so as to give a comprehensive view, the details as to 
particular authors and their work, and special consideration of 
the greater writers, being given in the separate articles devoted 
to them. It is divided into the following sections: (i) Earliest 
limes to Chaucer; (2) Chaucer to the end of the middle ages ; 
(3) Elizabethan times; (4) the Restoration period; (5) the 
Eighteentli century ; (6) the Nineteenth century. The object 
of these sections is to form connecting links among the successive 
literary ages, leaving the separate articles on individual p^at 
writers to deal with their special interest; altcntion being paid in 
the main to Ihegradually (tevelopingcharacteristics of theproduct; 
qu& literary. The precise delimitation of what may narrowly be 
called “English” literature, i.e. in the EngKsh language, is 
perhaps impo-ssible, and separate articles,are devoted to American 
literature (q.v.), and to the vernacular literatures of Scotland 
(see ScoTi,ANn; and Celt: Literature), Ireland (see Celt: 
Literature), and Wales (see Celt : Literature) ; see also Canada ; 
Literature. Reference may also be made to such general articles 
on particular forms as Novel ; Romance ; Verse, &c. 

I. Earliest Times to Chaucer 

English literature, in the etymological sense of the word, had, 
so far as we know, no existence until Christian times. There is 
no evidence either that the heathen English had adojited the 
Roman alphabet, or that they had learned to employ their native 
monumental script (the runes) on materials suitable for the 
writing of continuous compositions of considerable length. 

It is, however, certain that in the prediterary period at least 
one species of poetic art had attained a high degree of develop¬ 
ment, and that an extensive body of poetry was handed down— 
not, indeed, with absolute fixity of form or substance—from 
generation to generation. Tbis unwritten poetry was tlie work 
of minstrels who found their audiences in the halls of kings and 
nobles. Its themes were the exploits of heroes belonging to the 
royal houses of Germanic Europe, with which its listeners claimed 
kinship. Its metre was the alliterative long line, the lax rhythm 
of which shows that it was intended, not to be sung to regular 
melodies, but to be recited—probably with some kind of instru¬ 
mental accompaniment. Of its beauty and power we may judge 
from the best passages in Beowulf {q.v.); for there can be little 
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doubt that this poem gained nothing and lost much in the process 
of literary redaction. 

The conversion of the people to Christianity necessarily 
involved the decline of the minstrelsy that celebrated the glories 
of heathen times. Yet the descendants of Woden, even when 
they were devout Christians, would not easily lose all interest 
in the achievements of their kindred of former days. Chaucer's 
knowledge of “ the song of Wade ” is one proof among others 
that even so late as the 14th century the deeds of Germanic 
heroes had not ceased to be recited in minstrel verse. The 
paucity of the extant remains of Old English heroic poetry is no 
argument to the contrary. The wonder is that any of it has 
survived at all. We may well believe that the professional 
reciter would, as a rule, be jealous of any attempt to commit 
to writing the poems which he had received by tradition or had 
himself composed The clergy, to whom we owe the writing 
and the preservation'bf the Old English MSS., would only in rare 
instances be keenly interested in .secular poetry. We possess, 
in fact, portions of four narrative poems treating of heroic 
legend— Beowulf, Widsith, Fitmesburk and Wddere. The second 
of these has no poetical merit, but great archaeological interest. 
It is an enumeration of the famous kings known to German 
tradition, put into the mouth of a minstrel (named Widsith, 
“ far-travelled ”), who claims to have been at many of their 
courts and to have been rewarded by them for his song. The list 
includes historical persons such as Ermanaric and Alboin, who 
really lived centuncs apart, but (with the usual chronological 
vagueness of tradition) are treated as contemporaries. The 
extant fragment of Finnesburh (50 lines) is a brilliant battle 
piece, belonging to a story of which another part is introduced 
episodically in Beowulf. Waldere, of which we have two frag¬ 
ments (together 68 lines) is concerned with Frankish and Bur¬ 
gundian traditions based on events of the 5th century ; the hero 
IS the “ Waltliarius ” of Ekkehart's famous Latin epic. The 
English poem may possibly be rather a litertuy composition 
than a genuine example of minstrel poetry, but the portions that 
have survived are hardly inferior to the best pas.sages of Beowulf. 

It may reasonably be assumed that the same minstrels who 
entertained the English kings and nobles with the recital of 
ancient heroic traditions would also c.elebrate in verse the martial 
deeds of their own patrons and their immediate ancestors. 
Probably there may have existed an abundance of poetry 
commemorative of events in the conquest of Britain and the 
struggle with the Danes. Two examples only have survived, 
both belonging to the loth century : The Battle of Brunanburh, 
which has been greatly over-praised by critics who were unaware 
that its striking phrases and compounds are mere traditional 
echoes ; and the Battle of Maldon, the work of a truly great poet, 
of which unhappily only a fragment has been preserved. 

One of the marvels of history is the rapidity and thoroughness 
with which Christian civilization was adopted by the English. 
Augustine landed in 597 ; forty years later was bom an English¬ 
man, Aldhelm, who in the judgment of his contemporaries 
throughout the Christian world was the most accomplished 
scholar and the finest Latin writer of his time. In the next 
generation England produced in Bede (B®da) a man who in 
solidity and variety of knowledge, and in literary power, had 
for centuries no rival in Europe. Aldhelm and Bede are known 
to us only from their Latin writings, though the former is recorded 
to have written vernacular poetry of great merit. The extant 
Old English literature is almost entirely Christian, for the poems 
that belong to on earlier period have been expurgated and 
interpolated in a Christian sense. From the writings that have 
survived, it would seem as if men strove to forget that England 
had ever been heathen. The four deities whose names arc 
attached to the days of the week are hardly mentioned at all. 
The names Thunor and Tiw are sometimes used to translate the 
Latin Jupiter anej Mars; Woden has his place (but not as a 
pod) in the genealogies of the kinm, and his name occurs once 
m a magical poem, but thrt is all. Bede, asa historian, is obliged 
to tell the story of the conversion ; but riie only native divinities 
he mentions are the goddesses Hreth and Eostre, and all we 
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learn about them is that they gave their names to HrethemOnath 
(March) and Easter. That superstitious practices of heathen 
origin long survived among the people is shown by the acts of 
church councils and by a few poems of a magical nature that 
have been preserved; but, so far as can be discovered, the 
definite worship of the aheient gods quickly died out. English 
heathenism perished without leaving a record. 

The Old English religious poetry was written, probably without 
exception, m tlie cloister, and by men who were familiar with 
the Bible and with Latin devotional literature. Setting aside 
the wonderful Dream of the Rood, it gives little evidence of high 
poetic genius, though much of it is marked by a degree of culture 
and refinement that we should hardly have expected. Its 
material and thought are mainly derived from Latin sources: 
its expression is imitated from ^e native heroic poetry. Con¬ 
sidering that a great deal of Latin verse was written by English¬ 
men in the 7th and succeeding centuries, and that in one or two 
uems the line is actually composed of an English and a Latin 
emistich rhyming together, it seems strange that the Latin 
influence on Old Engli^ versification should have been so small. 
The idliterative long line is throughout the only metre employed, 
and although the laws of alliteration and rhythm were less 
rigorously obeyed in the later than in the earlier poetry, there 
is no trace of approximation to the structure of Latin verse. It is 
true tliat, owing to imitation of the Latin hymns of the, church, 
rhyme came gradually to be more and more frequenlly used as 
an ornament of Old English verse; but it remained an omumenl 
only, and never became an essential feature. The only poem 
in which rhyme is employed throughout is one in which sense 
is so completely sacrificed to sound that a translation would 
hardly be possible. It was not only in metrical respects that 
the Old English religious poetry remained faithful to its native 
models. The imagery and the diction are mainly tho.se of the 
old heroic poetry, and in some of the poems Christ and the saints 
are presented, often very incongruously, under the aspect of 
Germanic warriors. Nearly all the religious poetry that has any 
considerable religious value seems to have been written in 
Nortlmmbria during the 8th century. The remarkably vigorous 
poem of Judith, however, is certainly much later; and the 
Exodus, though early, seems to be of southern origin. For a 
detailed account of the Old English sacred poetry, the reader 
is referred to the articles on C^nMON and Cynewulf, to one 
or other of whom nearly every one of the poems, except those 
of obviously late date, W at some time been attributed. 

The Riddles (j.v.) of the Exeter Book resemble the religious 
poetry in being the work of scholars, but they bear much more 
decidedly the impress of the native English character. Some of 
them rank among the most artistic and pleasing productions of 
Old English poetry. The Exeter Book contains also several 
pieces of a gnomic character, conveying proverbial instruction 
m morality and worldly wisdom. Their morality is Christian, 
but it is not unlikely that some of the wise sayings they contain 
may have come down by tradition from heathen times. The 
very curious Dialogue of Solomon and Saturn may be regarded 
as belonging to the same class. 

The most original and interesting portion of the Old English 
literary poetry is the group of dramatic monologues—TZ/c 
Banished Wife's Complaint, The Husband’s Message, The 
Wanderer, The Seafarer, Dear and Wulf and Eadwacer. The 
date of these compositions is uncertain, though their occurrence 
in the Exeter Book shows that they cannot be later than the 
loth century. That tliey are all of one period is at least unlikely, 
but they are all marked by the same peculiar tone of pathos. 
The monodramatic form renders it difficult to obtain a clear 
idea of the situation of the supposed speakers. It is not improb¬ 
able that most of these poems may relate to incidents of heroic 
legend, with which the original readers were presumed to be 
acquainted. This, however, can be definitely affirmed only in the 
case of the two short pieces— Dear and Widf and Eadwacer— 
which have something of a lyric character, being the only 
examples in Old English of strophic structure and the use of the 
refrain. Wulf and Eadwacer, indeed, exhibits a still further 
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development in the same direction, tte monotony of the long 
line metre being varied by the admission of short lines formed 
by the suppression of the second hemistich. The highly 
developed art displayed in this remarkable poem gives reason 
for believing that the existing remains of Old English poetry 
very inadequately represent its extent and variety. 

While the origins of English poetry go back to heathen times, 
English prose may be said to have had its elective beginning 
in the reign of Alfred. It is of course true that vemacul^ prose 
of some kind was written much earlier. The English laws of 
iEthelberht of Kent, though it is perhaps unlikely that they 
were written down, as is commonly supposed, in the lifetime 
of Augustine (died a.d. 604), or even in that of the king (d. 616), 
were well known to Bede; and even in the isth-century 
transcript that has come down to us, their crude and elliptical 
style gives evidence of their high antiquity. Later kings of 
Kent and of Wessex followed the example of publishing their 
laws in the native tongue. Bede is known to have translated 
the beginning of the gospel of John (down to vi. 9). The early 
part of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (q.v.) is probably founded 
partly on prose annals of pre-Alfredian date. But although the 
amount of English prose written between the beginning of the 
7th and the middle of the 9th century may have been consider¬ 
able, Latin continued to be regarded as the appropriate vehicle 
for works of any literary pretension. If the English clergy had 
retained the scholarship which they possessed in the days of 
Aldhclm and Bede, the creation of a vernacular prose literature 
would probably have been longer delayed; for while Alfred 
certainly was not indifferent to the need of the laity for instruc¬ 
tion, the evil that he was chiefly concerned to combat was the 
ignorance of their spiritual guides. 

Of the works translated by him and the scholars whom he 
employed, St Gregory’s Pastoral Care and his Dialogues (the 
latter rendered by Bishop Werferth) are expressly addressed to 
the priesthood ; if the other translations were intended for a 
wider circle of readers, they are all (not excepting the secular 
History of Orosius) essentially religious in purpose and spirit. 
In the interesting preface to the Pastoral Care, in the important 
accounts of Northern lands and peoples inserted in the Orosius, 
and in the free rendering and amplification of the Consolation 
of Boethius and of the Soliloquies of Augustine, Alfred appears 
as an original writer. Other fruits of his activity are his Laws 
(preceded by a collection of those of his 7th-century predecessor, 
Ine of Wessex), and the beginnings of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
The Old English prose after Alfred is entirely of clerical author¬ 
ship ; even the I^ws, so far as their literary form is concerned, 
are hardly to be regarded as an exception. Apart from the 
Chronicle (see Anglo-Saxon Chronicle), the bulk of this 
literature consists of translations from Latin and of homilies 
and saints’ lives, the substance of which is derived from sources 
mostly accessible to us in their original form ; it has therefore 
for us little importance except from the philological point of 
view. This remark may be applied, in the main, even to the 
writings of .iElfric, notwithstanding the great interest which 
attaches to his brilliant achievement in the development of the 
capacities of the native language for literary expression. The 
translation of the gospels, though executed in ^Ifric’s time 
(about 1000), is by other hands. The sermons of his younger 
contemporary. Archbishop Wulfstan, are marked by earnestness 
and eloquence, and contain some passages of historical value. 

From the early years of the nth century we possess an 
encyclopaedic manual of the science of the time—chronology, 
astronomy, arithmetic, metre, rhetoric and ethics—by the monk 
Byrhtferth, a pupil of Abbo of Fleury. It is a compilation, but 
executed with intelligence. The numerous works on medicine, 
the properties of herbs, and the like, are m the main composed 
of selections from Latin treatises; so far as they are original, they 
illustrate the history of superstition rather than that of science. 
It is interesting to observe that they contain one or two formulas 
of incantations in Irish. 

Two famous works of fiction, the romance of Apollonius of 
Tyre and the Letter of Alexander, which in their Latin form had 


much influence on the later literature of Europe, were Englished 
in the nth c«itury with considerable skill. To the same period 
belongs the curious tract on The Wonders of the East, in these 
works, and some minor productions of the time, we see that 
the minds of Englishmen were beginning to find interest in other 
than religious subjects. 

The crowding of the English monasteries by foreigners, which 
was one of the results of the Norman Conquest, brought about a 
rapid arrest of the development of the vernacular literature. 
It was not long before the boys trained in the monastic schools 
ceased to learn to read and write their native tongue, and 
learned instead to read and write French. The effects of this 
change are visible in the rapid alteration of the literary language. 
The artificial tradition of grammatical correcteess lost its hold; 
the archaic literary vocabulary fell into disu^; and those who 
wrote English at dl wrote as they spoke, using more and more 
an extemporized phonetic spelling based largely on French 
analogies. The 12th century is a brilliant perM in the history 
of Anglo-Latin literature, and many works of merit were written 
in French (see Anglo-Norman), But vernacular literature is 
scanty and of little originality. The Peterborough Chronicle, 
it is true, was continued till 1154, and its later portions, while 
markedly exemplifymg the changes in the language, contain 
some redly admirable writing. But it is substantially correct to 
say that from this point until the age of Chaucer vernacular 
prose served no other purpose than that of popular religious 
edification. For light on the intellectual life of the nation during 
this period we must look mainly to the works written in Latin. 
The homilies of the 12th century are partly modernized trans¬ 
cripts from .lElfric and other older writers, partly translations 
from French and Latin; the remainder is mostly commonplace 
in substance and clumsy in expression. At the beginning of the 
13th century the Ancren Riwle {q.v.), a book of counsel for nuns, 
shows true literary genius, and is singularly interesting in its 
substance and spirit; but notwithstanding the autlior’s remark¬ 
able mastery of English expression, his culture was evidently 
French rather than English. Some minor religious prose works 
of the same period are not without merit. But these examples 
had no literary following. In the early 14th century the writmgs 
of Richard RoUe and his school attained great popularity. The 
profound influence which they exercised on later religious 
thought, and on the development of prose style, has seldom 
been adequately recognized. The Ayenbite of Inuiyt (see Michel, 
Dan), a wretchedly unintelligent translation (finished in 1340) 
from Fr^re Lorens’s Somme des vices et des vertus, is valuable 
to the student of language, but otherwise worthless. 

The break in the continuity of literary tradition, induced by 
the Conquest, was no less complete with regard to poetry than 
with regard to prose. The poetry of the 13th and the latter part 
of the i2th century was uninfluenced by the written works of 
Old English poets, whose archaic diction had to a great extent 
become unintelligible. But there is no ground to suppose that 
the succession of popular singers and reciters was ever inter- 
tupted. In the north-west, indeed, the old recitative metre 
seems to have survived in oral tradition, with little more altera¬ 
tion than was rendered necessary by the changes in the language, 
until the middle of the 14th century, when it was again adopted 
by literary versifiers. In the south this metre had greatly 
degenerated in strictness before the Conquest, but, with gr^ualiy 
increasing laxity in the laws of alliteration and rhythm, it 
continued long in use. It is commonly believed, with great 
intrinsic probability but with scanty actual evidence, that in 
the Old English period there existed, beside the alliterative long 
line, other forms of verse adapted not for recitation but for sing¬ 
ing, used in popular lyrics and ballads that were deemed too 
trivial for written record. The influence of native popukr 
poetic tradition, whether in the form of recited or of sung verse, 
is clearly discernible in the earliest Middle English poems that 
have been preserved. But the authors of these poems were 
familiar with Latin, and probably spoke French as easily as their 
mother tongue; and there was no longer any literary convention 
to restrain them from adopting foreign metrical forms. The 
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ortlett verses of -the hermit Godric, who died in 1170, exhibit 
m their metre fte combined influence of native ri»y to and of 
that of I^tin hymnology. The Proverbs of Alfred, written about 
1200, is (like the later Proverbs of Hendyng) in style and substance 
a gnomic pwm of tiie ancient Germanic type, containing maxims 
some of which may be of immemorial antiquity; and its rhythm 
is mainly of native origin. the other hand, the solemn and 
touching meditation known as the Moral Ode, which is somewhat 
earlier in date, is in a metre derived from contemporary Latin 
verse—a line of seven accents, broken by a caesura, amd with 
feminine end-rhymes. In the Ormulum (see Orm) this metre 
(known as the septenarius) appears without rhyme, and with a 
syllabic regularity previously without example in English verse, 
the line (or distich, as it may be called with almost equal pro¬ 
priety) having invariably fifteen syllables. In -various modified 
forms, the septenarius was a favourite measure throughout 
the Middle English period. In the poetry of the 13th century 
the influence of French models is conspicuous. The many 
devotional lyrics, some of which, as the Luoe Ron of Thomas of 
Hales, have great beauty, show this influence not only in their 
varied metrical form, but also in their peculiar mystical tender¬ 
ness and fervour. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, the substance 
of which is taken from the Bible and Latin commjsntatois, 
derives its metre chiefly from FVench. Its poetical merit is very 
small. The secular poetry also received a new impulse from 
France. The brilliant and sprightly dialogue of the Owl and 
Nightingale, which can hardly be dated later than about 1230, 
is a “ contention ” of the type familiar in French and Provengal 
literature. The “ Gallic ” type of humour may be seen in various 
other -writings of this period, notably in the Land of Cockaigne, 
a vivacious satire on monastic self-indulgence, and in the fabliau 
of Dame Siviz, a story of Eastern origin, told with almost 
Chaucerian skill. Predominantly, though not exclusively French 
in metrical structure, are the charming love poems collected 
in a MS. (Harl. 2253) written about 1320 in Herefordshire, some 
of which (edited in T. Wright’s Specimens of Lyric Poetry) find 
a place in modem popular anthologies. It is noteworthy that 
they are accompanied by some French lyrics very similar in 
style. The same MS. contains, besides some religious poetry, 
a number of political songs of the time of Edward II. They 
are not quite the earliest examples of their kind; in the tirne 
of the Barons’ War the popular cause had had its -singers in 
English as well as in French. Later, the victories of Edward III. 
down to the taking of Guisnes in 1352, were celebrated by the 
Yorieshireman Laurence Minot in alliterative verse with strophic 
arrangement and rhyme. 

At the very beginning of the 13th century a new species of 
composition, the metrical chronicle, was introduced into English 
literature. The huge work of Layamon, a history (mainly 
legendary) of Britain from the time of the mythical Brutus till 
after the mission of Augustine, is a free rendering of the Norman- 
French Brut of Wace, with extensive additions from traditional 
sources. Its metre seems to be a degenerate survival of the Old 
English alliterative line, gradually modified in the course of thfe 
woric by assimilation to the regular syllabic measure of the 
French original. Unquestionable evidence of the knowledge 
of the poem on the part of later writers is scarce, but distmet 
echoes of its diction appear in the chronicle ascribed to Robert 
of Gloucester, written in rhymed septenary measures about 1300. 
This work, founded in its earlier part on the Latin historians 
of the 12th century, is an independent historical source of some 
vah« for the events of the writer’s own times* The succession 
of -versified histories of England was ototinued by Thomas Bek 
of Csttdeford in Yorkshire (whose work still awaits an editor!, 
and by -Robert Mannyng of Brunne (Bourne, Lincolnshire). 
Mannyng’s chronicle, finished in 1338, is a translation, in its 
earlier part from Wace’s Bnd, and in its later part from an 
Anglo-French chrbnicle (still extant) written by Peter Langtoft, 
canon of BridKilgton. . > 

Not far from w year 1300 (for the most port probably; eariier 
rather than later) a vast mass of ha^ologicail and homiletic verse 
was produced m divers parts of En^nd. To Gloucester belongs 
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an extensive series of Lives of Saints, metiicaUy and linguistically 
closely resembling Robert of Gloucester’s Chiwicle, and perhaps 
wholly or in part of the same authorship. A similar collecticm 
was written in the north of England, as well as a large body of 
homilies showing considerable poetic skill, and abounding in 
exempla or illustrative stories. Of exempla several prose collec¬ 
tions had already been made in Anglo-French, and William of 
Wadington’s poem Manuel des peches, which contains a great 
number of than, was translated in 1303 by Robert Mannyng 
already mentioned, with some enlargement of the anecdotic 
element, and frequent omissions of didactic passages. The 
great rhyming chronicle of Scripture history entitled Cursor 
Mundi {q.v.) was written in the north about this time. It was 
extensively read and transcribed, and exercised a powerful 
influence on later writers down to the end of the 14th century. 
Ihe remaining homiletic verw of this period is too abundant 
to be referred to in detail; it will be enough to mention the 
sermons of William of Shoreham, -written in strophic form, but 
showing little either of metrical skill or poetic feeling. To the 
next generation bdongs the Priche of Conscience by Richard 
Rolle, the influence of which was not less powerful than that of 
the author’s prose writings. 

Romantic poetry, which in French had been extensively 
cultivated, both on the continent end in England from the early 
years of the 12th century, did not assume a vernacular form till 
about 1250. In the next hundred years its development was 
marvellously rapid. Of the vast mass of metrical romances pro¬ 
duced during this period no detailed account need here be at¬ 
tempted (see Romance, and articles, &c. referred to; Arthurian 
Romance). Native English traditions form the basis of King 
Horn, Guy of Warwick, Bevis of Hamtoun and Uavelok, though 
the stories were first put into literary form by Anglo-Norman 
poets. The popularity of these home-grown tales (with which 
may be classed the wildly fictitious Coer de Lion) was soon rivalled 
by that of importations from France. The English rendering 
of Ploris and Blancheflur (a love-romance of Greek origin) is 
found in the same MS. that contains the earliest copy of King 
Horn. Before the end of the century, the French “ matter of 
Britain ” was represented in English by the Soutliern Arthur 
and Merlin and the Ncathem Tristram and Yvaine and Gawin, 
the “matter of France” by Roland and Vernagu and Otuel-, 
the Alexander was also translated, but in this instance the 
immediate original was an Anglo-French and not a continental 
poem. The tale of Troy did not come into English till long 
afterwards. The Auchinkek MS., written about 13.30, contains 
no fewer than 14 poetical romances ; there were many others 
in circulation, and the number continued to grow. About the 
middle of the 14th century, the Old English alliterative long line, 
which for centuries had been used only in unwritten minstrel 
poetry, emerges again in literature. One of the earliest poems 
in this revived measure, Wynnere and Wastour, written in 135a, 
is by a professional reciter-poet, who complains bitterly that 
original minstrel poetry no longer finds a welcome in the halls of 
great nobles, who prefer to listen to those who recite verses not 
of their own making. About the same date the metre began to 
be employed by men of letters for the translation of romance— 
WiUiam of Palerne and Joseph of Arimathea from the French, 
Alexander from Latin prose. The later development of alliter¬ 
ative poetry belongs mainly to the age of Chaucer. 

The extent and character of the literature produced during 
the first half of the 14th century indicate that the literary use 
of the native toi^e was no longer, as in the preceding age, a 
mere condescension to the needs of the common people, "rhe 
rapid disuse of French as the ordinary medium of intercourse 
among the middle and higher ranks of society, and the conse¬ 
quent substitution of English for French as the vehicle of school 
-instruction, created a widespread demand for vernacular reading. 
The literature which tunse in answer to tWs demand, though it 
consisted mainly of translations or adaptations of foreign works, 
yet served to develop the appreciation of poetic beauty, and to 
prepare an audience m the near future for a poetry in which the 
genuine thought and feeing of the nation were to find expression. 
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BiSLiooRAPHy.—Only geBcral works need be mentioned here. 
Those cited contain lists ol books ior more detailed iniormation. 
(i) For the literature from the begi^xnings to Chaucer;—B. ten 
Brink, Geschichte dtr englischen Litteratitr, vol. i. end cd., by A. 
Brandi (Strassburg, 1899) (English translation from the ist ed. of 
1877, by H. M. Kennedy, London, 1883^; THt Cambridgt History 
of iinslisk Literature, vol. i. (1907). (2) For the Old English period. 
R. Wulker, Grundriss eur Gesohichte der angelsacbtischeu LiUeratw 
(Lciprie, 1885); Stopford A. Brooke, English Literature front the 
Beginning to the Norman Conquest (London, 1898); A. Brandi, 

“ Altcnglische Litterator," in H. Panl’s Grundriss dtr germanischen 
Philologie, vol. ii. (and ed., Strassburg, 1908). (3) For the early 
Middle English Period:—H. Morley, English Writers, vol. iii. 
(London, 1888; vols. i. and ii., dealing with the Old English period, 
cannot be recommended); A. Brandi, " MittelengUsche Litteratnr," 
in H. Paul's Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, vol. ii. (rst ed., 
Strassbura, 1893); W. H. Schofield, English Literature from the 
Norman Conquest to Chaucer (London, 1906). (H. Bn.) 

II. Chaucer to the Renaissance 

The age of Chaucer is of peculiar interest to the student of 
literature, not only because of its brilliance and productiveness 
but also because of its apparent promise for the future. In this, 
as in other aspects, Chaucer {c. 1340-1400) is its most notable 
literary figure. Beginning as a student and imitator of the best 
French poetry of & day, he was for a time, like most of his 
French contemporaries, Uttlo more than a skilful maker of 
elegant verses, dealing with conventional material in a con¬ 
ventional way, arranging in new figures the same flowers and 
bowers, sunsets and song-birds, and companies of fair women 
and their lovers, that had been arranged and rearranged by every 
pout of the court circle for a hundred years, and celebrated in 
sweet phrases of almost unvarying sameness. Even at this time, 
to be sure, he was not without clo.so and loving observation of 
the living creatures of the real world, and his verses often bring 
us flowers dewy and fragrant and fresh of colour as they grew in 
the fields and gardens about London, and birds that had learned 
their music in the woods; but his poetry was still not easily 
distinguislmble from that of Machault, Froissart, Deschamps, 
Transoun and tire other “ courtly makers ” of France. But 
while he was still striving to master perfectly the technique of 
this pretty art of trifling, he became acquainted with the new 
literature of Italy, both poetry and prose. Much of the new 
poetry moved, like that of France, among the conventionalities 
and artificialities of an unreal world of romance, but it was of 
wider range, of fuller tone, of far greater emotional intensity, 
and, at its best, was the fabric, not of elegant ingenuity, but of 
creative human passion,—in Dante, indeed, a wonderful visionary 
structure in which love and hate, and pity and terror, and the 
forms and countenances of men were more vivid and real than 
in the world of real men and real passions. The new prose— 
which Chaucer knew in several of the writings of Boccaccio— 
was vastly different from any that he had ever read in a modern 
tongue. Here were no mere brief anecdotes like those exempt 
which in the middle ages illustrated vernacular as well as Latin 
sermons, no cumbrous, slow-moving treatises on the Seven 
Deadly Sins, no half-articulate, pious meditations, but rapid, 
vivid, well-constructed narratives ranging from the sentimental 
beauty of stories like Griselda and the Franklin’s Tale to coarse 
mirth and malodorous vulgarity equal to those of the tales told 
later by Chaucer’s Mfller and Reeve and Sununoner. All these 
things he studi^ and some he imitated. There is scarcely a 
feature of the verse that has not left some trace in his own; 
the prose he did not imitate as prose, but there can be little 
doubt that the subject matter of Boccaccio’s tales and novels, 
as well as his poems, affected the direction of Chaucer’s liter^ 
development, and quickened his habit of observing and utilizir^ 
human life, and that the narrative art of the prose was in¬ 
fluential in the transformation of his methods of narration. 

This transformation was effected not so much through the 
mere superiority of the Italian models to the French as throu^ 
the stimulus which the differences between the two gave to his 
reflections upon the processes and technique of composition, 
for Chaucer was not a careksa, happy-gi^lucky poet of divine 
endowment, but a conscious, reflective artist, seeking not merely 


for fine words and fine sentiments, but for the proper acnmgeiReRt 
of events, the significant eKponent of character, the.right tone, 
and even the appropriate background and atmosphere,-Hu 
may be seen, for example, in the transformations he wrought in 
the Pardoner’s Tde, It is therefore in the latest and most 
original of the Canterbury Tales that his art is most admirable, 
most distinguished by technical excellences. In these we find 
so many admirable qualities that we almost forget that he 
had any defects. His diction is a model of picturesqueness, of 
simplicity, of dignity, and of perfect adaptation to his them*: 
his versification 15 not only correct but musical aJkd varied, and 
shows a progressive tendency towards freer and more complex 
melodies ; his best tales are not mere repetitions of the ancient 
stories they retell, but new creations, transformed by his own 
imaginative realization of them, full of figures having the dimen¬ 
sions and the vivacity of real life, acting on adequate motives, 
and moving in an atmosphere and against a background appro¬ 
priate to their characters and their actions. In the tales of the 
Pardoner, the Franklin, the Summoner, the Squire, he is no less 
notable as a consummate artist than as a poet. 

Chaucer, however, was not the only writer of his day remark¬ 
able for mastery of technique. Gower, indeed, though a man of 
much learning and intelli^nce, was neither a poet of the first 
rank nor an artist. Despite the admirable qualities of clearness, 
order and occasional picturesqueness which distingubh his work, 
he lacked the ability which great poets have of making their 
words mean more than they say, and of stirring the emotions 
even beyond the bounds of this enhanced meaning; and there 
is not, perhaps, m all his voluminous work in English, French 
and latin, any mdication that he regarded composition as an ^ 
requiring consideration or any care beyond that of conforming 
to the chosen rhythm and finding suitable rhymes. 

There were others more richly endowed as poets and more 
finely developed as artists. There was the beginner of the Piers 
Plowman cycle,* the author of the Prologue and first eight 
pasBus of the A-text, a man of clear and profound observation, 
a poet whose imagination brought before him with distinctness 
and reality visual images of the motley individuals and masses of 
men of whom he wrote, an artist who knew how to organize 
and direct the figures of his dream-world, the movement of his 
ever-unfolding vision. There was the remarkable successor of 
this man, the author of the B-text, an almost prophetic figure, 
a great poetic idealist, and, helpless though he often was in 
the direction of his thought, an absolute master of images «id 
words that seize upon the heart and haunt the memory. Besides 
these, an unknown writer fur in the north-west had, in Gawayne 
and the Grene Knight, transformed the medieval romance into a 
thing of speed and colour, of vitality and mystery, no less 
remarkable for its fluent definiteness of form than for the delights 
of hall-feast and hunt, the graceful comedy of temptation, 
and the lonely ride of the doomed Gawayne through the silence 
of the forest and the deep snow. In the siune region, by its 
author’s power of visual imagination, the Biblical paraplaase, 
so often a mere humdrum narrative, had been transformed, in 
Patience, into a narrative so detailed and vivid that the reaffer 
is almost ready to believe that the author himself, rather than 
Jonah, went down into the sea in the belly of the great fish, 
and sat humbled and rebuked beside the withered gourd-wine. 
And there also, by some strange chance, blossomed, with perhaps 
only a local and temporary fragrance Until its rediscovery m 
the 19th century, that delicate flower of loneliness and aspiration, 
Pearl, a wonder of elaborate art os well as of touching sentiment. 

All these writings are great, not only relatively, but absolutely. 
There is not one of them which would not, if written in our own 
time, immediately mark its author as a man of very unusual 
ability. But the point of special concern to us at the present 
moment is not so much that they show remarkable poetic power, 
as that they possess technical merits of a very high order. And 
we are accustomed to believe that, although genius is a purely 

• Piers Plowman has been so long attributed as a whole to Lang- 
laad (q.v.), that in spite of modem analytical criticism it is most 
conveniently discussed under that name. 
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penonal and incommunicable element, technical gains are a 
common possession; that after Marlowe had developed the 
technique of blank verse, this technique was available for all; 
that after Pope had mastered the heroic couplet and Gray the 
ode, and Poe the short story, all men could write couplets and 
odes and short stories of technical correctness; tliat, as Tennyson 
puts it, 

" All can grow the flower now, 

For all have got tlie seed." 

But this was singularly untrue of the technical gains made 
by Chaucer and his great contemporaries. Pearl and Patience 
were apparently unknown to the 15th century, but Gawayne 
arid Piers Plowman and Chaucer’s works were known and were 
influential in one way or another throughout the century. 
Gawayne called into existence a large number of romances 
dealing with the same hero or with somewhat similar situations, 
some of them written in verse suggested by the remarkable ver^ 
of their model, but the resemblance, even in versification, is 
only superficial. Piers Plowman ^ave rise to satirical allegories 
written in the alliterative long line and furnished the figures 
and the machinery for many satires in other metres, but the 
technical excellence of the first Piers Plowman poem was soon 
buried for centuries under the tremendous social significance 
of itself and its successors.- And Chaucer, in spite of the fact 
that he was praised and imitated by many writers and definitely 
claimed as master by more than one, not only transmitted to 
them scarcely any of the technical conquests he bad made, 
but seems also to have been almost without success in creating 
any change in the taste of the public that read his poems so 
eagerly, any demand for better literature than had been written 
by his predecessors. 

Wide and lasting Chaucer’s influence undoubtedly was. Not 
only was all the court-poetry, all the poetry of writers who 
pretended to cultivation and refinement, throughont the centupr, 
in England and Scotland, either directly or indirectly imitative 
of his work, but even the humblest productions of unpretentious 
writers show at times traces of his influence. Scotland was 
fortunate in having writers of greater ability than England had 
(see Scotland : Literature). In England the three chief followers 
of Chaucer known to us by name are Lydgate, Hoccleve (see 
Occleve) and Hawes. Because of their praise of Chaucer and 
their supposed personal relations to him, Lydgate and Hoccleve 
are almost insepamble in modern discussbns, but 15 th century 
readers and writers appear not to have associated them very 
closely. Indeed, Hoccleve is rarely mentioned, while Lydgate 
is not only mentioned continually, but continually praised as 
Chaucer’s equal or even superior. Hoccleve was not, to be sure, 
as prolific as Lydgate, but it is difficult to understand why his 
work, which compares favourably in quality with Lydgate’s, 
attracted so much less attention. The title of his greatest poem, 
De regimine principum, may have repelled readers who were 
not princely born, though they would have found the work full 
of the moral and prudential maxims and illustrative anecdotes 
so dear to them; but his attack upon Sir John Oldcastle as a 
heretic ought to have been decidedly to the taste of the orthodox 
upper classes, while his lamentations over his misspent youth, 
his tales and some of his minor poems might have interested 
any one. Of a less vigorous spirit than Lydgate, he was, in his 
mild way, more humorous and more original. Also despite his 
sense of personal loss in Chaucer’s death and his care to transmit 
to posterity the likeness of his beloved master, he seems to have 
bcM less slavish than Lydgate in imitating him. His memory 
is full of Chaucer’s phrases, he writes in verse-forms hallowed by 
the master’s use, and he tries to give to his lines the movement 
of Chaucer’s decasyllables, but he is comparatively free from 
the influence of those early allegorical works of the Master which 
produced in the 15th century so dreary a flock of imitations. 

Lydgate’s productivity was enormous,—^how jp-eat no man 
can say, for, as was the csfte with Chaucer also, his fame caused 
many masterless poems to be ascribed to him, but, after making 
all necessary deductions, the amount of verse that has come 
down to us from him is astonishing. Here it may suffice to say 


that his translations are predominantly epic (140,000 lines), 
and his original compositions predominantly allegorical love 
poems or didactic poems. If there is anything duller than a dull 
epic it is a dull allegory, and Lydgate has achieved both. This 
is not to deny the existence of good passages in his epics smd 
ingenuity in his allegories, but there is no pervading, persistent 
life in either. His epics, like almost all the narrative verse of 
the time^ whether epic, legend, versified chronicle or metrical 
romance, seem designed merely to satisfy the desire of 15th 
century readers for information, the craving for facts—true or 
fictitious—the same craving that made possible the poems on 
alchemy, on hunting, on manners and morals, on the duties of 
parish priests, on the seven liberal arts. His allegories, like 
most allegories of the age, are ingenious rearrangements of old 
figures and old machinery, they are full of what had once been 
imagination but had become merely memory assisted by clever¬ 
ness. The great fault of all his work, as of nearly all the literature 
of the age, is that it is merely a more or less skilful manipulation 
of what the author had somewhere read or heard, and not a 
faithful transcript of the author’s own peculiar sense or concep¬ 
tion of what he had seen or heard or read. The fault is not that 
the old is repeated, that a twice-told tale is retold, but that it is 
retold without being re-imapned by the teller of the tale, without 
taking on from his personality something that was not in it 
before. Style, to be sure, was a thing that Lydgate and his 
fellows tried to supply, and some of them supplied it abundantly 
according to their lights. But style meant to them external 
decoration, classical allusions, personifications, an inverted or 
even dislocated order of words, and that famous “ ornate 
diction,” those “ aureate terms,” with which they strove to 
surpass the melody, picturesqueness and dignity which, for all 
its simplicity, they somehow dimly discerned in the diction of 
Chaucer. 

Stephen Hawes, with his allegorical treatise on the seven liberal 
sciences, came later than these men, only to write worse. He was 
a disciple of Lydgate rather than of Chaucer, and is not only 
lacking in the vigour and sensitiveness which Lydgate sometimes 
displays, but exaggerates the defects of his master. If it be a 
merit to have conceived the pursuit of knowledge under the form 
of the efforts of a knight to win the hand of his lady, it is almost 
the sole merit to which Hawes can lay claim. Two or three 
good situations, an episode of low comedy, and the epitaph ot 
the Knight with its famous final couplet, exhaust the lisl of his 
credits. The efforts that have been made to trace through Hawes 
the line of Spenser’s spiritual ancestry seem not well advised. 
The resemblances that have been pointed out are such as arise 
inevitably from the allegories and from the traditional material 
with which both worked. There is no reason to believe that 
Spenser owed his general conception to Hawes, or that the 
Faery Queene would have differed in even the slightest detail 
from its present form if the Pastime of Pleasure had never been 
written. The machinery of chivalric romance had already been 
applied to spiritual and moral themes in Spain without the aid 
of Hawes. 

It is obvious that the fundamental lack of all these men was 
imaginative power, poetic ability. This is a sufficient reason for 
failure to write good poetry. But why did not men of better 
ability devote themselves to literature in this age ? Was it 
because of the perturbed conditions aiising from the prevalence 
of foreign and civil wars ? Perhaps not, though it is clear that 
if Sir Thomas Malory had perished in one of the many fights 
through which he lived, the chivalric and literary impulses 
which he perhaps received from the “ Fadre of Curteisy,” 
Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, would have gone for 
nothing and we should lack the Morte Dartkur. But it may very 
well be that the wars and the tremendous industrial growth 
of England fixed the attention of the strongest and most original 
spirits among the younger men and so withdrew them from the 
possible attractions of literature. But, after all, whatever 
general truth may lie in such speculations, the way of a young 
man with his own life is as incalculable as any-of the four things 
which Agur son of Jakeh declwed to be past finding out; local 
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and special accidents rather than general communal influences 
are apt to shape the choice of boys of exceptional character, and 
we have many instances of great talents turning to literature 
or art when war or commerce or science was the dominant 
attraction of social life. . 

But even recognizing that the followers of Chaucer were not 
men of genius, it seems strange that their imitation of Chaucer 
was what it was. They not only entirely failed to see what his 
merits as an artist were and how greatly superior his mature 
work is to his earlier in point of technique; they even preferred 
the earlier and imitated it almost exclusively. Furtiiermore, 
his mastery of verse seemed to them to consist solely in writing 
verses of approximately four or five stresses and arranging them 
in couplets or in stanzas of seven or eight lines. Their preference 
for the early allegorical work can be explained by their lack of 
taste and criticd discernment and by the great vogue of 
allegorical writing in England and France. Men who are just 
beginning to think about the distinction between literature and 
ordinary writing usually feel that it consists in making literary 
expression differ as widely as piossiblc from simple direct speech. 
For this reason some sort of artificial diction is developed and 
some artificial word order devised. Allegory is used as an 
elegant method of avoiding unpoetical plainness, and is an easy 
means of substituting logic for imagination. The failure to 
reproduce in some degree at least the melody and smoothness 
of Chaucer’s decasyllabic verse, and the particular form which 
that failure took in Lydgate, are to be explained by the fact 
that Lydgate and his fellows never knew how Chaucer’s verse 
sounded when properly read. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the disappearance of final unaccented e from many words or 
its instability in many others made it difficult for Lydgate and 
his^ fellows to write melodious verse. Melodious verse has been 
written since the disappearance of all these sounds, and the 
possibility of a choice between a form with final e and one without 
it is not a hindrance but an advantage to a poet, as Goethe, 
Schiller, Heine and innumerable German poets have shown by 
their practice. The real difficulty with these men was that they 
pronounced Chaucer’s verse as if it were written in the English 
of their own day. As a matter of fact all the types of verse 
discovered by scholars in Lydgate’s poems can be discovered 
in Chaucer’s also if they be read with Lydgate’s pronunciation. 
Chaucer did not write archaic English, as some have supposed,— 
that is, English of an earlier age than his own,—it would have 
been impossible for him to do so with the unfailing accuracy 
he shows; he did, however, write a conservative, perhaps an 
old-fashioned, English, such as was spoken by the conservative 
members of the class of society to which he was attached and 
for which he wrote. An English with fewer final e’s was alre^y 
in existence among the less conservative classes, and this rapidly 
became standard English in consequence of the social changes 
which occurred during his own life. We know that a misunder¬ 
standing of Chaucer’s verse existed from the i6th century 
to the time of Thomas Tyrwhitt; it seems clear that it began 
even earlier, in Chaucer’s own lifetime. 

There are several poems of the 15th century which were long 
ascribed to Chaucer. Among them are:—the Complaint of the 
Black Knight, or Complaint of a Lover's Life, now known to be 
Lydgate’s; the Mother of God, now ascribed to Hoccleve; the 
Cuckoo and the Nightingale, by Clanvowe ; La Belle Dame sans 
merci, a translation from the French of Alain Chartier by 
Richud Ros.; Chaucer’s Dream, or the Isle of Ladies', the 
Assembly of Ladies ; the Flower and the Leaf; and the Court of 
iMve. The two poems of Lydgate and Hoccleve are as good as 
Chaucer’s poorest work. The Assembly of Ladies and the Flower 
and the Leaf are perhaps better than the Book of the Duchess, 
but not so good as the Parliament of Fowls. The Flower and the 
Leaf, it will be remembered, was very dear to John Keats, who, 
like all his contemporaries, regarded it as Chaucer’s. An addi- 
tirnial interest attaches to both it and the Assembly of Ladies, 
from the fact that the author may have been a woman; Professor 
Skeat is, indeed, confident that he knows who the woman was 
and when she wrote. These poems, like the Court of Love, are 
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thoroughly conventional in material, all the figures and poetical 
machinery may be found in dozens of other poems in l^gland 
and France, as Professor Neilson has shown for the Court of Love 
and Mr Marsh for the Flower and the Leaf ; but there are a fresh¬ 
ness of spirit and a love of beauty in them that are not common; 
the conventional birds and flowers are there, but they seem, 
like those of Chaucer’s Legend, to have some touch of life, and 
the conventional companies of ladies and gentlemen ride and talk 
and walk with natural grace and ease. The Court of Love is 
usually ascribed to a very late date, as late even as the middle 
of the 16th century. If this is correct, it is a notable instance 
of the persistence of a Chaucerian influence. Ap Effort has been 
made, to be sure, to show that it was written by Scogan and that 
the writing of it constituted the offence mentioned by Chaucer 
in his Envoy to Scogan, but it has been clearly shown that this 
is impossible, both because the language is later than Scogan’s 
time and because nothing in the poem resembles the offence 
clearly described by Chaucer. 

Whatever may be true of the authorship of the Assembly of 
Ladies and the Flower and the Leaf, there were women writers 
in England in the middle ages. Juliana of Norwich wrote her 
Revelations of Divine Love before 1400. The much discussed 
Dame Juliana Berners, the supposed compiler of the treatise 
on hunting in the Book of St Albans, may be mythical, though 
there is no reason why a woman should not have written such 
a book; and a shadowy figure that disappears entirely in the 
sunlight is the supposed authoress of the Nut Brown Maid, 
for if language is capable of definite meaning, the last stanza 
declares unequivocally that the poem is the work of a man. 
But there is a poem warning young women against entering a 
nunnery which may be by a woman, and there is an interestu^ 
entry among the records of New Romney for 1463-1464, “ Paid 
to Agnes Forde for the play of the Interlude of our Lord’s 
Passion, 6s. 8d.,” which is apparently the earliest mention of a 
woman drsunatist in England. Finally, Margaret, countess of 
Richmond, the mother of Henry VII., not only aided scholars 
and encouraged writers, but herself translated the (spurious) 
fourth book of St Thomas k Kempis’s Imitatio Christi, Another 
Margaret, the duchess of Burgundy, it will be remembered, 
encouraged Caxton in his translation and printing. Women 
seem, indeed, to have been especially lovers of books and patrons 
of writers, and Skelton, if we may believe his Garland of Laurel, 
was surrounded by a bevy of ladies comparable to a modem' 
literary club; Erasmus’s Suffragette Convention may correspond 
to no reality, but the Learned Lady arguing against the Monk 
for the usefulness and pleasure derived Jrom books was not on 
unknown type. Women were capable of many things in the 
middle ages. English records show them to have been physi¬ 
cians, churchwardens, justices of the peace and sheriffs, 
according to a satirist, they were also priests. 

The most original and powerful poetry of the 15th century 
was composed m popular forms for the ear of the common 
people and was apparently written without conscious artistic 
purpose. Three classes of productions deserve special attention, 
—songs and carols, popular ballads and certain dramatic com¬ 
positions. The songs and carols belong to a species which ta&y 
have existed in England before the Norman Ginquest, but whi(^ 
certainly was greatly modified by the musical and lyric forms of 
France. The best of them are the direct and simple if not 
entirely artless expressions of personal emotion, and even when 
they contain, as tiWy sometimes do, the descriptm of a person, 
a situation, or an event, they deal with these things so subjec¬ 
tively, confine themselves so closely to the rendering of the 
emotional effect upon the singer, that they lose none of their 
directness or simplicity. Some of them deal with secular sub¬ 
jects, some with religious, and some are curioqs and delightful 
blendings of religious worship and aspiration wiUi earthly tender¬ 
ness for the embodiments of helpless infancy and protecting 
motherhood which gave Christianity so much of its power over 
the affections and imagination of the middle ages. Even those 
which begin as mere expressions of joy in the Yule-tide eating 
and drinking and merriment catch at moments hints of higher 
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jojrs/of finer emotions, and lift singer and hearer above the noise 
arid stir of earth. Hundreds of songs written and sung in the 
igdi century must have peridied; many, no doubt, lived only a 
single season and were never even written down; but cJiance 
has preserved enough of them to make us wonder at the age 
which could produce such masterpieces of tantalizing siraplicity. 

The lyrics which describe a situation form a logical, if not a 
real transition to those tdiich namite an episode or an event. 
The most famous of the latter, the Nui Brawn Maid, has often 
been called a ballad, and “ lyrical ballad ” it is in the sense 
estabhifhcd by Coleridge and Wordsworth, but its afiinities are 
rather with the song or carol than with the folk-ballad, and, like 
Henryson's charming Robin and Malkin, it is certainly the 
work of a man of culture and of conscious artistic purpose and 
methods. Unaccompanied, as it is, by any other work of the 
same author, this p«em, with its remarkable technical merits, 
is an even more astonishing literary phenomenon than the famous 
single sonnet of Blanco White. It can hardly be doubted that 
the author learned his technique from the songs and carols. 

The folk-ballad, like the song or carol, belongs in some form 
to immemorial antiquity. It is doubtless a mistake to suppose 
that any ballad has been preserved to us that is a purely com¬ 
munal product, a confection of the common knowledge, tradi¬ 
tions and emotions of the community wrought by subconscious 
processes into a song that finds chance but inevitable utterance 
through one or more individuals as the whole commune moves 
in its molecular dance. But it b equally a mistake to argue that 
ballads are essentially metrical romances in a state of decay. Both 
the matter and the manner of most of the liest ballads forbid 
such a supposition, and it can hardly be doubted that in some of 
the folk-ballads of the 15th century are preserved not only 
traditions of dateless antiquity, but formal elements and technical 
processes that actually are derived from communal song and 
dance. By the 15th century, however, communal habits and 
processes of composition had ceased, and the traditional ele¬ 
ments, formulae and technique had become merely conventional 
tuds and guides for the individual singer. Ancient as they were, 
conventional as, in a sense, they also were, they exercb^ none 
of the deadening, benumbing influence of ordinary conventions. 
They furnished, one may say, a vibrant framework of emotional 
expression, each tone of which moved the hearers all the more 
powerfully because it had sung to them so many old, unhappy, 
far-ofl things, so many battles and treacheries and sudden griefs; 
a framework which the individual singer needed only to fill 
out with the simplest statement of the event which had stirred 
hb own imagination and passions to produce, not a work of 
art, but a song of universal appeal. Not a work of art, because 
there are scarcely half a dozen ballads that are really works of 
art, and the greatest ballads are not among tliese. There is 
scarcely one that is free from excrescences, from dulness, from 
trivialities, from additions that would spoil their greatest 
situations a»d their greatest lines, were it not that we resolutely 
shut otff ears and our eyes, as we should, to all but their greatest 
moments. But at their best moments the best ballads have an 
almost incomparable power, and to a people sick, as we are, of 
the ordinary, the usual, ti»e very trivialities and impertinences 
of the ballads only help to define and emphasize these best 
moments. In histories of English literature the ballads have 
been so commonly discussed in connexion with their rediscovery 
in the x8th century, that we are apt to forget that some of the 
very best were demonstrably composed in the isth and that 
many others of uncertain date probably belong to the same time. 

Along with the genuine ballads dealing with a recent event or 
a traditional theme there were ballads in which earlier romances 
are retold in ballad style. This was doubtless inevitable in 
view of the increasing epic tendency of the ballad and the interest 
still felt in metrical romances, but it should not mislead us into 
regarding the genuine folk-ballad as an out-growtii of the 
metrical romance. ^ 

Besides fiie ordlnaty epic or narrative ballad, the r gUi century 
produced ballads in dramaiic form^ or, perhaps it were better 
to sty, dramatized some of its epic ballads. How commonly 


this was done we do not know, biit the scanty records of the 
period indicate that it was a widesjwead custom, though only 
three plays of this character (all concerning Robin Hood) have 
come down to us. These plays had, however, no further inde¬ 
pendent development, but merely furnished elements of incident 
and atmosphere to later plays of a more highly organized type. 
With these ballad plays may also be mentioned die Christmas 
plays (usually of St George) and the sword-dance plays, which 
also flourish^ in the 15th century, but survive for us only as 
obscure elements in the masques and plays of Ben Jonson and in 
such modern rustic performances as Ihomas Hardy has so 
(diarmingly described in The Return of the Native. 

The additions which the isth century made to the ancient 
cycles of Scripture plays, the so-called Mysteries, are another 
instance of a literary effort which spent itself in vain (see 
DiiAMA). The most notable of these are, of course, the world 
renowned comic scenes in the Towneky (or Wakefield) Plays, in 
the pageants of Cain, of Noah and of the Shepherds. In none 
of these is the 15th centnrj' writer respceisible for the original 
comic intention; in the pageants of Cain and of the Shepherd.s 
fragments of the work of a 14th century writer still remain to 
prove the earlier existence of the comic conception, and that it 
was traditional in the Noah pageant we know from the testimony 
of Chaucer's Miller; but none the less the isth century writer 
was a comic dramatist of original power and of a skill in the 
development of both character and situation previously un¬ 
exampled in England. The inabilitv of Lydgate to develop a 
comic conception is strikingly displayed if one compares his 
Pageant for Presentation before the King at Hereford with the 
work of this unknown artist. But in our admiration for this 
man and his famous episode of Mak and the fictitious infant, we 
are apt to forget the equally fine, though very different qualities 
shown in some of the later pageants of the York Plays, Such, 
for example, is the final pageant, that of the Last Judgment, a 
drama of slow and majestic movement, to be sure, but with a 
large and fine conception of the great situation, and a noble and 
dignified elocution not inadequate to the theme. 

■The Abraham and Isaac play of the Brome MS., extant as a 
separate play and perhaps so performed, which lias been so 
greatly admired for its cumulative pathos, also belongs de¬ 
monstrably to this century. It is not, as has been supposed, 
an intermediate stage between French plays and the Chester 
Abraht^ and Isaac, Init is derived directly' from the latter by 
processes which comparison of the-two easily reveals. Scripture 
plays of a type entirely different fran the well-known cyclic 
mysteries, apparently confined to the Passion and Resurrection 
and the related events, become known to us for the first time in 
the records of this century. Such plays seem to have been 
confined to the towns of the south, and, as both their location 
and their structure suggest, may have been borrowed from 
France. In any event, the records show that they flourished 
greatly and that new versions were made from time to time. 

Another form of the medieval drama, the Morality Play, had 
its origin in the 15th century,—or else ■very late in the 14th. 
The earliest known examples of it in England date from about 
1420. These are the Castle of Perseverance and the Pride of Life. 
Others belonging to the century are Mind, Will and Understand' 
ing. Mankind and Medwall's Nature. There are also parts of 
two pageants in the Ludus Ceventriae {e. 1460) that are commonly 
classed as Moralities, and these, together wilh the existence of a 
few personified abstractions in other plays, have led some cntics 
to suppose that the Morality was derived from the Mystery by 
the gradual introduction of personified abstractions in the place 
of real persons. But the two kinds of plays are fundamentally 
different, different in subject and in technique ; and no replace¬ 
ment of real persons by personifications can change a Mystery 
into a Morality. Moreover, the Maality features in Mysteries 
are later than the origm of the Morality itself and are due to the 
influence of the latter. The Morality Play is merely a dramatized 
allegory, and derives its characters and its peculiar technique 
from the application of the dramatic method to the allegory, 
the favourite literary form of the middle ages. None of the isth 
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century Moralities is literature of the first rank, though both the 
CasUeof PersmranmtxA Priit of lAfe oantum passages ringing 
with a passionate sincerity that communicates itself to the 
hearer or reader. But it was not until the beginning of the 
i6th century that a Morality of petmanent human interest 
appeared in Et>eryman, which, after all, is a translation from 
the Dutch, as is clearly proved by the fact that in the two prayers 
near the end of the play the Dutch has complicated but regular 
Stanzas, whereas the English has only irregularly rhymed 
passages. 

Besides the Mysteries and Moralities, the 15th century had also 
Miracle Plays, properly so called, dealing with the lives, martyr¬ 
doms and miracles of saints. As we know these only from 
records of their performance or their mere existence—no texts 
have been preserved to us, except the very curious Play of ike 
Sacramnt —it is impossible to speak of their literary or dramatic 
qualities. The Miracle Play as a form was, of course, not confined 
to the I sth century. Notwithstanding the assertions of historians 
of literature that it died out in England soon after hs intruduction 
at the beginning of the 12th century, its existence can be demon¬ 
strated from c, 1110 to the time of Shakespeare. But records 
seem to indicate that it flourished especially during this period 
of supposed barrenness. 

What was thi; nature of the “ Komedy of Troylous and 
Pandor ” performed before tlcnry VIII. on the 6th of January 
1516 we have no means of knowing. It is very early indeed 
to assume the influence of either classical or Italian drama, 
and although we have no records of similar plays from the 15th 
century, it must be remembered that our records are scanty, 
that the middle ages applied the dramatic method to all sorts of 
material, and that it is therefore not impossible that secular 
plays like this were performed at court at a much earlier date. 
The record at any rate does not indicate that it was a new type 
of play, and the (Irisclda story had been dramatized in France, 
Italy and the Netherlands before 1500. 

That not much good prose was written in the i5tl\ century is 
les.s surprising than that so little good verse was written. The 
technique of verse composition had been studied and mastered 
in the preceding age, as we have seen, but the technique of prose 
had apparently received no serious consideration. Indeed, it Ls 
doubtful if any one thought of prose as a possible medium of 
artistic expression. Chaucer apparently did not, in spite of the 
comparative excellence of his Preface to the Astrolabe and his 
occasional noteworthy successes with the difficulties of the 
philosophy of Boethius; Wycliffe is usually clumsy; and the 
translators of Mandeville, tliough they often give us passages 
of great charm, obviously were plain men who merely translated 
as best they could. There was, however, a comparatively large 
amount of prose written in the 15th century, mainly for religious 
or educational purposes, dealing with the same sorts of subjects 
that were dealt with in verse, and in some cases not distinguish¬ 
able from the verse by any feature but the absence of rhyme. 
The vast body of this we must neglect; only five writers need 
be named: John Capgrave, Reginald Pecock, Sir John Fortescue. 
Caxton and Malory. Capgrave, the compiler of the first chronicle 
in English prose since the Conquest, wrote by preference in 
Latin; his English is a condescension to those who could not 
read Latin and has the qualities which belong to the talk of an 
earnest and sincere man of commonplace ability. Pecock and 
Fortescue are more important. Pecock {c. 1460) was 

a man of singularly acute and li^ical mind. He prided himself 
upon his dialectic skill and his faculty for discovering arguments 
that had been overlooked by others. His writings, therefore — 
or at least the Repressor —ate exceUent in general structure and 
arrangement, his ideas are presented dearly and simply, with 
few digressions or excrescences, and his sentences, though 
sometimes too long, are more like modem prose than any others 
before the age of Elizabeth. His style is lightened by fr^uent 
figures of speech, mostly illustrative, and really illustrative, of 
his ideas, while bis inteUectual ingenuity cannot fail to interest 
even those whom his prejudices and preconceptions repel, 
Fortescue, like Capgrave, wrote by preference in Latin, and, like 


I Pecock, was philosophical and controversial But bis principal 
English work, the Difference between an Absolute and a Limited 
Monarchy, diktn from Pecock’s in being rather a pleading than 
a logical argument, and the geniality and glowing patriotism 
of its author give it a far greater human interest. 

No new era in literary composition was marked by the activity 
of William Caxton os translator and publisher, though the prmt- 
ing-press has, of course, changed fundamentally the problem 
of the disseminatiim and preservation of culture, and thereby 
ultimately affected literary production profoundly. But neitiier 
Caxton nor the writers whose works he printed proceed anything 
new in form or spirit. His publications range,over the whole 
field of isth century literature, and no doubt he tried, as his 
quaint prefaces indicate, to direct the public taste to, what was 
best among the works of the past, as when he print^ and re¬ 
printed the Canterbury Tales, but among all his numerous 
publications not one is the herald of a new era. The only book of 
permanent interest as literature which he introduced to the 
world was the Morte Darthur. of Sir Thomas Malory, and this is a 
compihition from older romances (see Axthurian Legend). 
It is, to be sure, the one book of permanent literary significance 
produced m England in the isth century; it glows with the 
warmth and beauty of the old knight’s conception of chivalry 
and his love for the great deeds and great men of the visionary 
past, and it continually allures the reader by its fresh and vivid 
diction and by a syntax which, though sometimes faulty, has 
almost always a certain naive charm; “ thystorye (ic. the 
history) of the sayd Arthur,” as Caxton long ago decla^, “ is 
so gloryous and shynyng, that he is stalled in the first place 
of the moost noble, beate and worthyest of the Crysten men ” ; 
it is not, however, as the first of a new species, but as the final 
flower of an old that this glorious and shining book retains its 
place in English literature. 

Whatever may have been the effect of the wars and the growth 
of industrial life in England in withdrawing men of the best 
abilities from the pursuit of literature, neither these causes 
nor any other interfered with the activity of writers of lesser 
powers. The amount of writing is really astonishing, as is also 
its range. More than three hundred separate works (exclusive 
of the large number still ascribed to Lydgate and of the seventy 
printed by Caxton) have been made accessible by the Early 
English Text Society and other public or private presses, and 
it seems probable that an equal number remains as yet un-' 
published. No list of these writings can be given here, but it 
may not be unprofitable to indicate the range of interests by 
noting the classes of writing represented- classification is 
necessarily rough, as some writings belong to more than one 
type. We may note, first, love poems, allegorical and un- 
allegorical, narrative, didactic, lyrical and quasi-lyrical; poems 
autobiographical and exculpatory; poems of eulogy and appeal 
for aid; t^es of entertainment or instruction, in prose and in 
verse; histories ancient and modem, and brief accounts of 
recent historical events, in prose and in verse ; prose romances 
and metrical romances; legends and lives of saints, in prose and 
in verse; poems and prose works of religious meditation, 
devotion and controversy; treatises of religious instruction, in 
prose and in verse; ethical and philosophical treatises, and 
ethical and prudential treatises; treatises of government, of 
political economy, of foreign travel, of hygiene, of surgery, of 
alchemy, of heraldry, of hunting and hawldng and fishing, of 
farming, of good manners, and of cooking and carving. Prosaic 
and intended merely to serve practical uses as many of these 
were, verse is the medium of expression as often as prose. Besides 
this large amount and variety of English compositions, it must ' 
be remembered that much was also written in Latin, and that 
Latin and French works of this and other centuries were read by 
the educated classes. 

Although the intelleotual and spiritual movement which we 
call the Italian Renaissance was not unknown m England in the 
14th and 15th centuries, it is not strange that it exercised no 
perceptible influence upon English literature, except in the case 
of Chaucer. Chaucer was the only English man of letters Ufore 
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the i6th century who knew Italian literature. The Italians who 
visited England and the Englishmen who visited Italy were 
interested, not in literature, but in scholarship. Such studies 
as were pursued by Free, Grey, Flemming, Tilly, Gunthorpe 
and others who went to Italy, made them better grammarians 
and rhetoricians, and.no doubt gave them a freer, wider outlook, 
but upon their return to England they were immediately absorbed 
in administrative cares, which left them little leisure for literary 
composition, even if they had had any inclination to write. 
They prepared the way, however, for the leaders of the great 
intellectual awakening which began in England with Linacre, 
Colet, More and their fellows, and which finally culminated in 
the age of Spenser, Bacon, Shslkespeare, Jonson, Gilbert, Harvey 
and Harriott. 

When the middle ages ceased in England it is impossible to 
say definitely. Lung after the new learning and culture of the 
Renaissance had beM introduced there, long after classical and 
Italian models were eagerly chosen and followed, the epic and 
lyric models of the middle ages were admired and imitated, 
and the ancient forms of the drama lived side by side with the 
new until the time of Shakespeare himself. John Skelton, 
although according to Erasmus “ unum Britannicarum literarum 
lumen ac decus,” and although possessing great originality and 
vigour both in diction and in versification when attacking his 
enemies or indulging in playful rhyming, was not only a great 
admirer of Lydgate, but equalled even the worst of his prede¬ 
cessors in aureate pedantries of diction, in complicated im¬ 
possibilities of syntax, and in meaningless inversions of word- 
order whenever he wished to write elegant and dignified litera¬ 
ture. And not a little of the absurd diction of the middle of the 
16th century is merely a continuation of the bad ideals and 
practices of the refined writers of the 15th. 

In fine, the 15th century has, aside from its vigorous, though 
sometimes coarse, popular productions, little that can interest 
the lover of literature. It offers, however, in richest profusion 
problems for the literary antiquarian and the student of the 
relations between social conditions and literary productivity,— 
problems which have usually been attacked only with the light 
weapons of irresponsible speculation, but which may perhaps 
be solved by a careful comparative study of many literatures 
and many periods. Moreover, although in the quality of its 
literary output it is decidedly inferior to the 14th century, the 
amount and the wide range of its productions indicate the gradual 
extension of the habit of reading to classes of society that were 
previously unlettered ; and this was of great importance for the 
future of English literature, just as the innumerable dramatic 
performances throughout England were important in developing 
audiences for Marlowe and Shakespeare and Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

For bibliography sec vol. ii. of the Cambridge History of Literature 
(1909); and Brandi's Geschichte der mittelenglischen Liieratur (re¬ 
print^ from Paul’s Grundriss der germanischett Philologie). Inter¬ 
esting general discussions nw be found in the larger histories of 
English Literature, such as 'Ten Brink’s, Jusserand's, and (a little 
more antiquated) Courthope’s and Morley’s. (J. M. Ma.) 

III. Elizabethan Times 

General Influences, and Prologue to 1579 .—^The history of 
letters in Enj^land from More’s Utopia (15x6), the first Platonic 
vision, to Milton’s Samson Agonistes (1671), the latest classic 
tragedy, is one and continuous. That is die period of the English 
Renaissance, in the wider sense; and it covers ail and more of 
the literature loosely called “ Elizabethan.” With all its com- 
t plexity and subdivisions, it has as real a unity as the age of 
Pericles, or that of Petrarch and Boccaccio, or the period in 
Germany that includes both Lessing and Heine. It is peculiar 
in length of span, in variety of power, and in wealth of production, 
though its master-works on the greater scale are relatively few. 
It is distinct, while never quite cut off, from the middle age 
preceding, and also from ^'classical or “ Augustan ” age that 
followed. The coming of Dryden denoted a new phase; but it 
was still a phase of the Renaissance ; and the break that declared 
itself about 1660 counts as nothing beside the break with the 
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middle ages; for this implied the whole change in art, thought 
and temper, which re-created the European mind. It is true 
that many filaments unite Renaissance and middle ages, not 
only in the religious and purely intellectual region, but in that of 
art. The matter of Geoffrey of Monmouth, the tales of Arthur 
and of Troilus, the old fairy folklore of the South, the topic of 
the Falls of Princes, lived on; and so did the characteristic 
medieval form, allegory and many of the old metres of the 14th 
century. But then these things were transformed, often out of 
knowledge. Shakespeare's use of the histories of Macbeth, 
Lear and Troilus, and Spenser’s of the allegoric romance, are 
examples. And when the gifts of the middle ages are not trans¬ 
formed, as in the Mirror for Magistrates, they strike us as sur¬ 
vivals from a lost world. 

So vital a change took long in the working. The English 
Renaissance of letters only came into full flower during the last 
twenty years of the 16th century, later than in any Southern 
land; but it was ail the richer for delay, and would have missed 
many a life-giving element could it have been driven forward 
sooner. If the actual process of genius is beyond analysis, we 
can still notice the subjects which genius receives, or chooses, 
to work upon, and also the vesture which it chooses for them ; 
and we can watch some of the forces that long retard but in 
the end fertilize these workings of genius. 

What, then, in England, were these forces ? Two of them 
lie outside letters, namely, the political settlement, culminating 
in the later reign of Mzabeth, and the religious 
settlement, whereby the Anglican Church grew out of 
the English Reformation. A third force lay within 
the sphere of the Renaissance itself, in the narrower meaning of 
the term. It was culture —the prefatory work of culture and 
education, which at once prepared and put off the flowering of 
pure genius. “Elizabethan” literature took its complexion 
from the circumstance that all these three forces were in operation 
at once. The Church began to be fully articulate, just when the 
national feeling was at its highest, and the tides of classical and 
immigrant culture were strongest. Spenser's Faerie Queene, 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity and Shakespeare’s Henry V. 
came in the same decade (1590-1600). But these three forces, 
political, religious and educational, were of very different 
duration and value. The enthusiasm of 1590-1600 was already 
dying down in the years 1600-1610, when the great tragedies 
were written ; and soon a wholly new set of political fortes 
began to tell on art. The religious inspiration was mainly 
confined to certain important channels; and literature as a 
whole, from first to last, was far more secular than religious. 
But Renaissance culture, in its ramifications and consequences, 
tells all the time and over the whole field, from 1500 to 1660. 
It is this culture which really binds together the long and varied 
chronicle. Before passing to narrative, a short review of each 
of these elements is required. 

Down to 1579 the Tudor rule was hardly a direct inspiration 
to authors. 'The reign of Henry VII. was first duly told by Bacon, 
and that of Henty VIII. staged by Shakespeare and pgHtiee 
Fletcher, in the time of James I, Sir Thomas More 
found in Roper, and Wolsey in Cavendish, sound biographers, who 
are nearly the earliest in the language. The later years of Henry 
VIII. were full of episodes too tragically picturesque for safe 
handling in the lifetime of his children. The next two reigns 
were engrossed with the religious war; and the first twenty years 
of Elizabeth, if they laid the bases of an age of peace, well-being, 
and national self-confidence that was to prove a teeming soil 
for letters, were themselves poor in themes for patriotic art. 
The abortive treason of the northern earls was echoed only in a 
ringing ballad. But the voyagers, freebooters, and explorers 
reportwl their experiences, as a duty, not for fame; and these, 
tiiough not till the golden age, were edited by Hakluyt, Md 
fledged the poetic fancies that took wing from the “ Indian 
Peru ” to the “ still-vext Bermoothes.” Yet, in default of any 
true historian, the queen’s wise delays and diplomacies that 
upheld the English power, and her refusal to launch on a Pro¬ 
testant ora national war until occasion compelled and the countiy 
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was ready, were subjects as uninspiring to poets as the burning 
questions of the royd marriage or the royal title. But by 1580 
the nation was filled with, the sense of Elizabeth’s success and 
greatness and of its own prosperity. No shorter struggle and 
no less achievement could have nurse^ the insolent, jubilant 
patriotism of the years that followed; a feeling that for good 
reasons was peculiar to England among the nations, and created 
the peculiar forms of the chronicle play and poem. These were 
borrowed neither from antiquity nor from abroad, and were 
never afterwards revived. The same exultation found its way 
into the current forms of ode and pastoral, of masque and 
allegory, and into many a dedication and interlude of prose. 
It was so strong as to outlive the age that gave it warrant. The 
passion for England, the passion of England for herself, animates 
the bulk of Drayton’s Pofy-Olbion, which was finished so late 
as 1622. But the public issues were then changing, the temper 
was darker; and the civil struggle was to sp^ less in poetry 
than in the prose of political theory and ecclesiastical argument, 
until its after-explosion came in the verse of Milton. 

The English Reformation, so long political rather than 
doctrinal or imaginative, cost much writing on all sides; but 
no book like Calvin’s Institution is its trophy, at once 
defining the religious change for millions of later men 
and marking a term of departure in the national prose. 
Still, the debating weapons, the axes and billhooks, of vernacular 
English were sliarpened—somewhat jaggedly—in the pamphlet 
battles that dwarfed the original energies of Sir Thomas More 
and evoked those of Tyndale and his friends. The powers of the 
same style were proved for descriptive economy by Starkey’s 
Dialogue between Pole and Lupset, and for religious appeal 
by the blunt sound rhetoric and forthright jests in the sermons 
of Latimer (died 1555). Foxe’s reports of the martyrs are the 
type of early Protestant E%'lish (1563); but the reforming 
divines seldom became real men of letters even v/hen their 
Puritanism, or discontent with the final Anglican^ settlement 
and its temper, began to announce itself. Their spirit, however, 
comes out in many a corner of poetry, in Gascoigne’s Steel Glass 
as in Spenser's Shepherd’s Calendar ; and the English Reforma¬ 
tion lived partly on its pre-natal memories of Langland as well 
as of Wyclifle. The fruit of the struggle, though retarded, was 
ample. Carrying on the work of Fisher and Cranmer, the new 
church became the nursing mother of English prose, and trained 
it more than any single influence,—^trained it so well, for the 
purposes of sacred learning, translation and oratory, and also 
as a medium of poetic feeling, that in these activities England 
came to rival France. How late any religious writer of true rank 
arose may be seen by the lapse of over half a century between 
Henry VIII.’s Act of Supremacy and Hooker’s treatise. But 
after Hooker the chain of eloquent divines was unbroken for a 
hundred years. 

Renaissance culture had many stages and was fed from many 
streams. At the outset of the century, in the wake of Erasmus, 
under the teaching of Colet and his friends, there 
spread a sounder knowledge of the Greek and Lato 
tongues, of the classic texts, and so of the ancient life 
and mind. This period of humanism in the stricter sense was far 
less brilliant than in Italy and Frimce. No very great scholar or 
savant arose in Britain fora long time; but neo-Latin literature, 
the satellite of scholarship, shone brightly in George Buchanan. 
But scholarship was created and secured ; and in at lea^ one, 
rather solitary, work of power, the Utopia (which remained in 
Latin till 1551), the fundamental process was begun which 
appropriates the Greek mind, not only for purposes of schooling, 
but as a source of new and independent thinking. In and after 
the middle of the century the classics were again put forward 
by Cheke, by Wibon in his Art of Rhetoric (i.S 53 )> by Ascham 
in hb letters and in hb Schoolmaster (iS 7 o)> as the tnie staple 
of humane education, and the pattern for a simple yet lettered 
Englbh. The literature of translations from the classics, in 
prose and verse, increased; and these works, at first plain, 
business-like, and uninspired, slowly rose in style and power, 
and at last, like the translations from modem tongues, were 


written by a series of masters of Englbh, who thus introduced 
Plutarch and Tacitus to poets and historians. Thb labour of 
mediation was encouraged by the rapid expansion and reform 
of the two universities, of which almost every great master except 
Shakespeare was a member; and even Shakespeare had ample 
Latin for hb purpose. 

The direct impact of the classics on “ Elizatethan ” literature, 
whether through such translations or the originab, would take 
long to describe. But their indirect impact b far ^ 
stronger, though in result the two are hard to discern. 

Thb is another point that distingubhes the En^sh 
Renaissance from the Italian or the Frend^, and makes 
it more complex. The knowledge of the thought, art and 
enthusiasms of Rome and Athens constantly came round throi^ 
Italy or France, tinted and charged in the passage with something 
characterbtic of those countries. The early playwrights read 
Seneca in Latin and Englbh, but also the foreign Senecan 
tragedies. Spenser, when starting on hb pastorab, studied the 
Sicilians, but also Sannazaro and Marot. Shakespeare saw 
heroic antiquity through Plutarch, but also, surely, through 
Montaigne’s reading of antiquity. Few of the poets can have 
distinguished the original fountain of Plato from the canalbed 
supply of the Italbn Neoplatonists. The influence, however, 
of Cicero on the Anglican pulpit was immedbte as well as 
constant ; and so was that of the conciser Roman masters, 
Sallust and Tacitus, on Ben Jonson and on Bacon. Such 
scattered examples only intimate the existence of two grrat 
chapters of Englbh literary history,—the effects of the classics 
and the effects of Italy. The bibliography of 16th-century 
translations from the Italian in the fields of political and moral 
speculation, poetry, fiction and the drama, b so large as itself 
to tell part of the story. The genius of Italy served the genius 
of England in three distinctive ways. It inspired the recovery, 
with new modulations, of a lost music and a lost prosody. It 
modelled many of the chief poetic forms, which soon were 
developed out of recognition ; such were tragedy, allegory, song, 
pastoral and sonnet. Thirdly, it disclosed some of the master- 
thoughts upon government and conduct formed both by the old 
and the new Mediterranean world. Machiavelli, the student 
of ancient Rome and modem Italy, riveted the creed of Bacon. 
It might be said that never has any modern people so influenced 
another in an equal space of time—and letters, here as ever, 
are only the voice, the symbol, of a whole life and culture-^if 
we forgot the sway of French in the later 17 th and i8th centuries. 
And the power of French was alive also in the i6th. The 
track of Marot, of Ronsard and the Pl^ad and Desportes, of 
Rabelais and Calvin and Montaigne, is found in England. 
Journeymen like Bobteau and Belleforest handed on immortal 
tales. The influence is noteworthy of Spanish mannerists, 
above all of Guevara upon sententious prose, and of the novelists 
and humorbts, headed by Cervantes, upon the drama. German 
legend is found not only in Marlowe’s Faustus, but in the by¬ 
ways of play and story. It will be long before the rich and 
coloured tangle of these threads has been completely unravelled 
with due tact and science. The presence of one strand may 
here be mentioned, which appears in unexpected spots. 

As in Greece, and as in the day of Coleridge and Shelley, the 
fabric of poetry and prose is shot through with philosophical 
ideas; a further distinction from other literatures pn|j„. 
like the Spanish of the golden age or the French 
of 1830. But these were not so mudi the ideas of 
the new physical science and of Bacon' as of the ethical^ and 
metaphysical ferment. The wave of free talk in the circles 
of Marlowe, Greville and Raleigh ripples through their writing. 
Though the dbect influence of Giordano Bruno on Englbh 
writers b probably limited to a reminiscence in the Faerie 
Queene (Book vii.), he was well acquainted with Sidney and 
Greville, argued for the Copemican theory at Greville’s house, 
lectured on the soul at Oxford, and published his epoch¬ 
marking Italian dblogues during hb two years’ stay (1583- 
1585) in London. The debates in the earlier spools of 
Italy on the nature and tenure of the soul are heard in the 
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the i6th century who knew Italian literature. The Italians who 
visited England and the Englishmen who visited Italy were 
interested, not in literature, but in scholarship. Such studies 
as were pursued by Free, Grey, Flemming, Tilly, Gunthorpe 
and others who went to Italy, made them better grammarians 
and rhetoricians, and.no doubt gave them a freer, wider outlook, 
but upon their return to England they were immediately absorbed 
in administrative cares, which left them little leisure for literary 
composition, even if they had had any inclination to write. 
They prepared the way, however, for the leaders of the great 
intellectual awakening which began in England with Linacre, 
Colet, More and their fellows, and which finally culminated in 
the age of Spenser, Bacon, Shslkespeare, Jonson, Gilbert, Harvey 
and Harriott. 

When the middle ages ceased in England it is impossible to 
say definitely. Lung after the new learning and culture of the 
Renaissance had beM introduced there, long after classical and 
Italian models were eagerly chosen and followed, the epic and 
lyric models of the middle ages were admired and imitated, 
and the ancient forms of the drama lived side by side with the 
new until the time of Shakespeare himself. John Skelton, 
although according to Erasmus “ unum Britannicarum literarum 
lumen ac decus,” and although possessing great originality and 
vigour both in diction and in versification when attacking his 
enemies or indulging in playful rhyming, was not only a great 
admirer of Lydgate, but equalled even the worst of his prede¬ 
cessors in aureate pedantries of diction, in complicated im¬ 
possibilities of syntax, and in meaningless inversions of word- 
order whenever he wished to write elegant and dignified litera¬ 
ture. And not a little of the absurd diction of the middle of the 
16th century is merely a continuation of the bad ideals and 
practices of the refined writers of the 15th. 

In fine, the 15th century has, aside from its vigorous, though 
sometimes coarse, popular productions, little that can interest 
the lover of literature. It offers, however, in richest profusion 
problems for the literary antiquarian and the student of the 
relations between social conditions and literary productivity,— 
problems which have usually been attacked only with the light 
weapons of irresponsible speculation, but which may perhaps 
be solved by a careful comparative study of many literatures 
and many periods. Moreover, although in the quality of its 
literary output it is decidedly inferior to the 14th century, the 
amount and the wide range of its productions indicate the gradual 
extension of the habit of reading to classes of society that were 
previously unlettered ; and this was of great importance for the 
future of English literature, just as the innumerable dramatic 
performances throughout England were important in developing 
audiences for Marlowe and Shakespeare and Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

For bibliography sec vol. ii. of the Cambridge History of Literature 
(1909); and Brandi's Geschichte der mittelenglischen Liieratur (re¬ 
print^ from Paul’s Grundriss der germanischett Philologie). Inter¬ 
esting general discussions nw be found in the larger histories of 
English Literature, such as 'Ten Brink’s, Jusserand's, and (a little 
more antiquated) Courthope’s and Morley’s. (J. M. Ma.) 

III. Elizabethan Times 

General Influences, and Prologue to 1579 .—^The history of 
letters in Enj^land from More’s Utopia (15x6), the first Platonic 
vision, to Milton’s Samson Agonistes (1671), the latest classic 
tragedy, is one and continuous. That is die period of the English 
Renaissance, in the wider sense; and it covers ail and more of 
the literature loosely called “ Elizabethan.” With all its com- 
t plexity and subdivisions, it has as real a unity as the age of 
Pericles, or that of Petrarch and Boccaccio, or the period in 
Germany that includes both Lessing and Heine. It is peculiar 
in length of span, in variety of power, and in wealth of production, 
though its master-works on the greater scale are relatively few. 
It is distinct, while never quite cut off, from the middle age 
preceding, and also from ^'classical or “ Augustan ” age that 
followed. The coming of Dryden denoted a new phase; but it 
was still a phase of the Renaissance ; and the break that declared 
itself about 1660 counts as nothing beside the break with the 
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middle ages; for this implied the whole change in art, thought 
and temper, which re-created the European mind. It is true 
that many filaments unite Renaissance and middle ages, not 
only in the religious and purely intellectual region, but in that of 
art. The matter of Geoffrey of Monmouth, the tales of Arthur 
and of Troilus, the old fairy folklore of the South, the topic of 
the Falls of Princes, lived on; and so did the characteristic 
medieval form, allegory and many of the old metres of the 14th 
century. But then these things were transformed, often out of 
knowledge. Shakespeare's use of the histories of Macbeth, 
Lear and Troilus, and Spenser’s of the allegoric romance, are 
examples. And when the gifts of the middle ages are not trans¬ 
formed, as in the Mirror for Magistrates, they strike us as sur¬ 
vivals from a lost world. 

So vital a change took long in the working. The English 
Renaissance of letters only came into full flower during the last 
twenty years of the 16th century, later than in any Southern 
land; but it was ail the richer for delay, and would have missed 
many a life-giving element could it have been driven forward 
sooner. If the actual process of genius is beyond analysis, we 
can still notice the subjects which genius receives, or chooses, 
to work upon, and also the vesture which it chooses for them ; 
and we can watch some of the forces that long retard but in 
the end fertilize these workings of genius. 

What, then, in England, were these forces ? Two of them 
lie outside letters, namely, the political settlement, culminating 
in the later reign of Mzabeth, and the religious 
settlement, whereby the Anglican Church grew out of 
the English Reformation. A third force lay within 
the sphere of the Renaissance itself, in the narrower meaning of 
the term. It was culture —the prefatory work of culture and 
education, which at once prepared and put off the flowering of 
pure genius. “Elizabethan” literature took its complexion 
from the circumstance that all these three forces were in operation 
at once. The Church began to be fully articulate, just when the 
national feeling was at its highest, and the tides of classical and 
immigrant culture were strongest. Spenser's Faerie Queene, 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity and Shakespeare’s Henry V. 
came in the same decade (1590-1600). But these three forces, 
political, religious and educational, were of very different 
duration and value. The enthusiasm of 1590-1600 was already 
dying down in the years 1600-1610, when the great tragedies 
were written ; and soon a wholly new set of political fortes 
began to tell on art. The religious inspiration was mainly 
confined to certain important channels; and literature as a 
whole, from first to last, was far more secular than religious. 
But Renaissance culture, in its ramifications and consequences, 
tells all the time and over the whole field, from 1500 to 1660. 
It is this culture which really binds together the long and varied 
chronicle. Before passing to narrative, a short review of each 
of these elements is required. 

Down to 1579 the Tudor rule was hardly a direct inspiration 
to authors. 'The reign of Henry VII. was first duly told by Bacon, 
and that of Henty VIII. staged by Shakespeare and pgHtiee 
Fletcher, in the time of James I, Sir Thomas More 
found in Roper, and Wolsey in Cavendish, sound biographers, who 
are nearly the earliest in the language. The later years of Henry 
VIII. were full of episodes too tragically picturesque for safe 
handling in the lifetime of his children. The next two reigns 
were engrossed with the religious war; and the first twenty years 
of Elizabeth, if they laid the bases of an age of peace, well-being, 
and national self-confidence that was to prove a teeming soil 
for letters, were themselves poor in themes for patriotic art. 
The abortive treason of the northern earls was echoed only in a 
ringing ballad. But the voyagers, freebooters, and explorers 
reportwl their experiences, as a duty, not for fame; and these, 
tiiough not till the golden age, were edited by Hakluyt, Md 
fledged the poetic fancies that took wing from the “ Indian 
Peru ” to the “ still-vext Bermoothes.” Yet, in default of any 
true historian, the queen’s wise delays and diplomacies that 
upheld the English power, and her refusal to launch on a Pro¬ 
testant ora national war until occasion compelled and the countiy 
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was ready, were subjects as uninspiring to poets as the burning 
questions of the royd marriage or the royal title. But by 1580 
the nation was filled with, the sense of Elizabeth’s success and 
greatness and of its own prosperity. No shorter struggle and 
no less achievement could have nurse^ the insolent, jubilant 
patriotism of the years that followed; a feeling that for good 
reasons was peculiar to England among the nations, and created 
the peculiar forms of the chronicle play and poem. These were 
borrowed neither from antiquity nor from abroad, and were 
never afterwards revived. The same exultation found its way 
into the current forms of ode and pastoral, of masque and 
allegory, and into many a dedication and interlude of prose. 
It was so strong as to outlive the age that gave it warrant. The 
passion for England, the passion of England for herself, animates 
the bulk of Drayton’s Pofy-Olbion, which was finished so late 
as 1622. But the public issues were then changing, the temper 
was darker; and the civil struggle was to sp^ less in poetry 
than in the prose of political theory and ecclesiastical argument, 
until its after-explosion came in the verse of Milton. 

The English Reformation, so long political rather than 
doctrinal or imaginative, cost much writing on all sides; but 
no book like Calvin’s Institution is its trophy, at once 
defining the religious change for millions of later men 
and marking a term of departure in the national prose. 
Still, the debating weapons, the axes and billhooks, of vernacular 
English were sliarpened—somewhat jaggedly—in the pamphlet 
battles that dwarfed the original energies of Sir Thomas More 
and evoked those of Tyndale and his friends. The powers of the 
same style were proved for descriptive economy by Starkey’s 
Dialogue between Pole and Lupset, and for religious appeal 
by the blunt sound rhetoric and forthright jests in the sermons 
of Latimer (died 1555). Foxe’s reports of the martyrs are the 
type of early Protestant E%'lish (1563); but the reforming 
divines seldom became real men of letters even v/hen their 
Puritanism, or discontent with the final Anglican^ settlement 
and its temper, began to announce itself. Their spirit, however, 
comes out in many a corner of poetry, in Gascoigne’s Steel Glass 
as in Spenser's Shepherd’s Calendar ; and the English Reforma¬ 
tion lived partly on its pre-natal memories of Langland as well 
as of Wyclifle. The fruit of the struggle, though retarded, was 
ample. Carrying on the work of Fisher and Cranmer, the new 
church became the nursing mother of English prose, and trained 
it more than any single influence,—^trained it so well, for the 
purposes of sacred learning, translation and oratory, and also 
as a medium of poetic feeling, that in these activities England 
came to rival France. How late any religious writer of true rank 
arose may be seen by the lapse of over half a century between 
Henry VIII.’s Act of Supremacy and Hooker’s treatise. But 
after Hooker the chain of eloquent divines was unbroken for a 
hundred years. 

Renaissance culture had many stages and was fed from many 
streams. At the outset of the century, in the wake of Erasmus, 
under the teaching of Colet and his friends, there 
spread a sounder knowledge of the Greek and Lato 
tongues, of the classic texts, and so of the ancient life 
and mind. This period of humanism in the stricter sense was far 
less brilliant than in Italy and Frimce. No very great scholar or 
savant arose in Britain fora long time; but neo-Latin literature, 
the satellite of scholarship, shone brightly in George Buchanan. 
But scholarship was created and secured ; and in at lea^ one, 
rather solitary, work of power, the Utopia (which remained in 
Latin till 1551), the fundamental process was begun which 
appropriates the Greek mind, not only for purposes of schooling, 
but as a source of new and independent thinking. In and after 
the middle of the century the classics were again put forward 
by Cheke, by Wibon in his Art of Rhetoric (i.S 53 )> by Ascham 
in hb letters and in hb Schoolmaster (iS 7 o)> as the tnie staple 
of humane education, and the pattern for a simple yet lettered 
Englbh. The literature of translations from the classics, in 
prose and verse, increased; and these works, at first plain, 
business-like, and uninspired, slowly rose in style and power, 
and at last, like the translations from modem tongues, were 


written by a series of masters of Englbh, who thus introduced 
Plutarch and Tacitus to poets and historians. Thb labour of 
mediation was encouraged by the rapid expansion and reform 
of the two universities, of which almost every great master except 
Shakespeare was a member; and even Shakespeare had ample 
Latin for hb purpose. 

The direct impact of the classics on “ Elizatethan ” literature, 
whether through such translations or the originab, would take 
long to describe. But their indirect impact b far ^ 
stronger, though in result the two are hard to discern. 

Thb is another point that distingubhes the En^sh 
Renaissance from the Italian or the Frend^, and makes 
it more complex. The knowledge of the thought, art and 
enthusiasms of Rome and Athens constantly came round throi^ 
Italy or France, tinted and charged in the passage with something 
characterbtic of those countries. The early playwrights read 
Seneca in Latin and Englbh, but also the foreign Senecan 
tragedies. Spenser, when starting on hb pastorab, studied the 
Sicilians, but also Sannazaro and Marot. Shakespeare saw 
heroic antiquity through Plutarch, but also, surely, through 
Montaigne’s reading of antiquity. Few of the poets can have 
distinguished the original fountain of Plato from the canalbed 
supply of the Italbn Neoplatonists. The influence, however, 
of Cicero on the Anglican pulpit was immedbte as well as 
constant ; and so was that of the conciser Roman masters, 
Sallust and Tacitus, on Ben Jonson and on Bacon. Such 
scattered examples only intimate the existence of two grrat 
chapters of Englbh literary history,—the effects of the classics 
and the effects of Italy. The bibliography of 16th-century 
translations from the Italian in the fields of political and moral 
speculation, poetry, fiction and the drama, b so large as itself 
to tell part of the story. The genius of Italy served the genius 
of England in three distinctive ways. It inspired the recovery, 
with new modulations, of a lost music and a lost prosody. It 
modelled many of the chief poetic forms, which soon were 
developed out of recognition ; such were tragedy, allegory, song, 
pastoral and sonnet. Thirdly, it disclosed some of the master- 
thoughts upon government and conduct formed both by the old 
and the new Mediterranean world. Machiavelli, the student 
of ancient Rome and modem Italy, riveted the creed of Bacon. 
It might be said that never has any modern people so influenced 
another in an equal space of time—and letters, here as ever, 
are only the voice, the symbol, of a whole life and culture-^if 
we forgot the sway of French in the later 17 th and i8th centuries. 
And the power of French was alive also in the i6th. The 
track of Marot, of Ronsard and the Pl^ad and Desportes, of 
Rabelais and Calvin and Montaigne, is found in England. 
Journeymen like Bobteau and Belleforest handed on immortal 
tales. The influence is noteworthy of Spanish mannerists, 
above all of Guevara upon sententious prose, and of the novelists 
and humorbts, headed by Cervantes, upon the drama. German 
legend is found not only in Marlowe’s Faustus, but in the by¬ 
ways of play and story. It will be long before the rich and 
coloured tangle of these threads has been completely unravelled 
with due tact and science. The presence of one strand may 
here be mentioned, which appears in unexpected spots. 

As in Greece, and as in the day of Coleridge and Shelley, the 
fabric of poetry and prose is shot through with philosophical 
ideas; a further distinction from other literatures pn|j„. 
like the Spanish of the golden age or the French 
of 1830. But these were not so mudi the ideas of 
the new physical science and of Bacon' as of the ethical^ and 
metaphysical ferment. The wave of free talk in the circles 
of Marlowe, Greville and Raleigh ripples through their writing. 
Though the dbect influence of Giordano Bruno on Englbh 
writers b probably limited to a reminiscence in the Faerie 
Queene (Book vii.), he was well acquainted with Sidney and 
Greville, argued for the Copemican theory at Greville’s house, 
lectured on the soul at Oxford, and published his epoch¬ 
marking Italian dblogues during hb two years’ stay (1583- 
1585) in London. The debates in the earlier spools of 
Italy on the nature and tenure of the soul are heard in the 
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Virginian Voyage, forestall and equal Cowper's or Campbell’s; 
his Nymphidia (1627) was the most popular of burlesque fairy 
poems ; and his pastorals are full of graces and felicities. The 
work of Drayton that is least read and most often mentioned 
is his Poly-Olbion (*612-1622), a vast and pious effort, now and 
then nobly repaid, to versify the scenery, legend, customs and 
particularities of every English county. The more recluse and 
pensive habit of Samuel Daniel chills his long chronicle poems; 
but with Chapman he is the clearest voice of Stoicism in Eliza¬ 
bethan letters; and his harmonious nature is perfectly expressed 
in a style of happy, even excellence, free alike from “ fine mad¬ 
ness ” and from strain. Sonnet and epistle are his favoured 
forms, and in his Mitsopkilus (1599) as well as in his admirable 
prose Defence of Rhyme (1602), he truly prophesies the hopes 
and glories of that iUustre vulgare, the literary speech of England. 
All ^is patriotic apd historic verse, like the earlier and ruder 
Albion’s England (1586) of William Warner, or Fitzgeoffrey’s 
poem upon Drake, or the outbursts of Spenser, was written during 
or inspired by the last twenty years of the queen’s reign; and 
the same is true of Shakesiieare's and most of the other history 
plays, which duly eclipsed the formal, rusty-gray chronicle poem 
of the type of the Mirror for Magistrates, though editions (1559- 
1610) of the latter were long repeated. Patriotic verse outside 
the theatre, however, full of zeal, started at a disadvantage 
compared with love-sonnet, song, or mythic narrative, because it 
bad no models before it in other lands, and remained therefore 
the more shapeless. 

The English love-sonnet, brought m by Wyatt and rifest 
between 1590 and 1600, was revived as a purely studious imitation 
by Watson in his HekaUmpathia (1582), a string of 
*■ translations in one of the exceptional measures that 
were freely entitled “ sonnets.” But from the first, in the hands 
of Sidney, whose Astrophel and Stella (1391) was written, as 
remarked above, about 1581, the sonnet was ever ready to 
pulse into feeling,and to flash into unborrowed beauty,embodying 
sometimes dramatic fancy and often living experience. These 
three fibres of imitation, imagination and confession are inter¬ 
twisted beyond severance in many of the cycles, and now one, 
now another is uppermost Incaution might read a personal 
diary into Thomas Lodge’s Phillis (1593)1 which is often a 
translation from Ronsard. Literal judges have announced that 
Shakespeare's Sonnets are but his mode of taking exercise. 
But there is poetry in “ God’s plenty ” almost everywhere; and 
few of the series fail of lovely lines or phrasing or even of perfect 
sonnets. This holds of Henry Constable’s Diana (1592), of the 
Parthenophil and Parthenophe of Bamabe Barnes (1593), inebriate 
with poetry, and of the stray minor groups, Aleilia, Lida, Caelia ; 
while the Caelica of Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, in irregular 
form, is full of metaphysical passion struggling to be delivered. 
Astrophel and Stella, Drayton’s Idea (1594-1619), Spenser’s 
Amoretti and Shakespeare’s Sonnets (printed 1609) are addressed 
to definite and probably to known persons, and are charged with 
true poetic rage, ecstatic or plaintive, desperate or solemn, if they 
are also intermingled with the mere word-play that mocks or 
beguiles the ebb of feeling, or-with the purely plastic work that is 
done for solace. In most of these series, as in Daniel’s psder but 
exquisitely-wrought Delia (1591-1592), the form is that of the 
three separate quatrains with the closing couplet for emotional 
and melodic climax; a scheme slowly but defiantly evolved, 
through traceable gradations, from that stricter one of It^y> 
which Drummond and Milton revived, and where the crisis 
ly coincides with the change from octave to sestet, 
amorous mythologic tale in verse derives immediately 
from contemfiorary Italy, but in the beginning from Ovid, 
whose Metamorphoses, familiar in Golding’s old version 
(*555-1557), furnished descriptions, decorations and 
nusny tales, while his Heroides gave Chaucer and 
Boccaccio a model for the self-anatomy of tragic or plaintive 
sentiment. Within ten. )|»att, between *588 and 1598, durii^ 
the early sonnet-vogue, appeared Lodge’s SeiUaes Metamorphosis, 
Shakes^re’s Venus and Adonis and Rape of Lucreee, Marlowe’s 
Hero iff$d Loander and Drayton’s Endimion and Phoebe. Shake* 
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speare owed something to Lodge, and Drayton to Marlowe. 
All these points describe a love-situation at length, and save 
in one instance they describe it from without. The exception 
is Marlowe, who achieves a more than Sicilian perfection; he 
says everything, and isjequal to everything that he has to say. 
In Venus and Adonis the poet is enamoured less of love than of the 
tones and poses of lovers and of tlie beauty and gallant motion 
of animals, while in The Rape of Lucreee he is intent on the 
gradations of lust, shame and indignation, in which he has a 
spectator’s interest. Virtuosity, or the delight of the executant 
in his own brilliant cunning, is the mark of most of these pieces. 

If we go to the lyrics, the versified mythic tales and the 
sonnets of Elizabethan times for the kind of feeling that Molike’s 
Alceste loved and that Bums and Shelley poured into 
song, we shall often come away disappointed, and think ^ 
the old poetry heartless. But it is not heartless, any more 
than it is always impassioned or personal; it is decorative. 
The feeling is often that of the craftsman ; it is not of the singer 
who spends his vital essence in song and commands an imswering 
thrill so long as his native language is alive or understood. 
The arts that deal with ivories or enamelling or silver suggest 
themselves while we watch the delighted tinting and chasmg, 
the sense for gesture and grouping (in Venus and Adonis),or the 
delicate beating out of rhyme in a madrigal, or the designing of 
a single motive, or two contrasted motives, within the panel of 
the sonnet. And soon it is evident how passion and emotion 
readily become plastic matter too, whether they he drawn from 
books or observation or self-scrutiny. This is above all the 
case in the sonnet; but it is found in the lyric as well. The 
result is a wonderful fertility of lyrical pattern, a wonderfully 
diffused power of lyrical execution, never to recur at any later 
time of English literature. Wyatt had to recover the very form 
of such verse from oblivion, and this he did in the school of trans¬ 
lation and adaptation. Not only the decasyllabic, but the lyric, 
in short lines had almost died out of memory, and Wyatt brought 
it back. From his day to Spenser’s there is not much lyric 
that is noteworthy, though in Gascoigne and others the impulse 
is seen. The introduction of Italian music, with its favourite 
metrical schemes, such as the madrigal, powerfully schooled and 
coloured lyric: in especial, the caressing double ending, regular 
in Italian but heavier in English, became conunon. The Italian 
poems were often translated in their own measure, line by line, 
and the musical setting retained. Their tunes, or other tunes, 
were then coupled wiffi new and original poems; and both 
appeared together in the song-books of Dowland the lutanist, 
of Jones and Byrd (1588), and in chief (1601-1619) of Thomas 
Campion. The words of Campion’s songs are not only supremely 
musical in the wider sense, but are chosen for ^eir singing 
quality. Misled awhile by the heresy that rhyme was wrong, 
he was yet a master of lovely rhyming, as well as of a lyrical style 
of great range, gaily or gravely happy. But, as with most of his 
fellows, singing is rather his calling than his consolation. The 
lyrics that are sprinkled in plays and romances are the finest 
of this period, and perhaps, in their kind, of any period. Shake¬ 
speare is the greatest in this province also; but the power of 
infallible and unforgettable song is often grant^ to slighter, 
gentler playwrights like Greene and Dekker, while it is denied 
to men of weightier build and sterner purpose like Chapman and 
Jonson. The songs of Jonson are indeed at their best of absolute 
and antique finish; but the irrevocable dew of night or dawn 
seldom lies upon them as it lies on the songs of Webster or of 
Fletcher. The best lyrics in the plays are dramatic; they must 
be read in their own setting. While the action stops, they seize 
and dally with the dominant emotion of the scene, and yet relive 
it. The songs of Lodge and Breton, of Drayton and Daniel, 
of Oxford and Raleigh, and the fervid brief fights of the Jesuit 
Southwell, show the omnipresence of the tdtal gift, whether 
among professional writers of the journalistic type, or among 
poets whose gift was not primarily song, or among men of action 
and quality or men of religion, who only wrote when they were 
stirred. Lullaby and valentine and com]3liment, and love- 
plaint ranging from gallantry to desperation, are all there; 
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and the Fortunate Hour, which visits conunonly only a few men 
in a generation, and those but now and then in their lives, is 
never far off. But the master of melody, Spenser, left no songs, 
apart from his two insuperable wedding odes. And religious 
lyric is rarer before the reign of James.- Much of the best lyric 
is saved for us by the various Miscellanies, A Handful of Pleasant 
Delights (1584), the Phoenix Nest (1593) and Davison’s Poetical 
Rhapsody (1602); while other such collections, like England’s 
Helicon (1600), were chiefly garlands of verse that was already in 
print. 

There is plenty of satiric anger and raillery in the spirit of the 
time, but the most genuine part of it is drawn off into drama. 
Except for stray passages in Spenser, Drayton and others, 
formal satire, though profuse, was a literary unreal thing, a pose 
in the manner of Persius or Juvenal, and tiresome in expression. 
In this kind only Donne triumphed. The attempts of Lodge and 
Hall and Marston and John Davies of Hereford and Guilpin and 
Wither are for the most part simply weariful in different ways, 
and satire waited for Dryden and his age. The attempt, however, 
persisted throughout. Wyatt was the first and last who suc¬ 
ceeded in the genial, natural Horatian style. 

Verse from Donne to Milton. —As the age of Elizabeth receded, 
some changes came slowly over non-drama tic verse. In Jonson, 
Meu- Donne (1573-1631), one of the greater poets 

fitytlealoroi the nation, and in many writers after Donne, may 
taataetie be traced a kind of Counter-Renaissance, or repulsion 
Mcboolt. against the natural man and his claims to pleasure—a 
revulsion from which regret for pleasure lost is seldom far. 
Poetry becomes more ascetic and mystical, and this feeling takes 
shelter alike in the Anglican and in the Roman faith. George 
Herbert (The Temple, 1633), the most popular, quaint and 
pious of the school, but the least poetical; Crashaw, with his one 
ecstatic vision ( The Flaming Heart) and occasional golden stanzas; 
Henry Vaughan, who wrote from 1646 to 1678, with his mystical 
landscape and magical cadences; and Thomas Traherne, his 
fellow-dreamer, are the best known of the religious Fantastics. 
But, earlier than most of these are Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
and Habington with his Castara (1634), who show the same 
temper, if a fitful power and felicity. Such writers form the 
devouter section of the famous “ metaphysical ” or “ fantastic ” 
school, which includes, besides Donne its founder, pure amorists 
like Carew (whose touch on certain rhythms has no fellow), 
young academic followers like Cartwright and Cleveland (in 
whom survives the vein of satire that Sso marks the school), 
and Abraham Cowley, who wrote from 1633 to 1678, and was 
perhaps the most acceptable living poet about the middle of the 
century. In his Life of Cowley Johnson tramples on the “ meta¬ 
physical ” poets and their vices, and he is generally right in 
detail. The shock of cold quaintness, which every one of them 
continually administers, is fatal. Johnson only erred in ignoring 
all their virtues and all their historical importance. 

In Donne poetry became deeply intellectualized, and in temper 
disquisitive and introspective. The poet’s emotion is played 
with in a cat-and-mouse fashion, and he torments it subtly. 
Donne’s passion is so real, if so unheard-of, and his brain so 
finely-dividing, that he can make almost any image, even the 
remotest, even the commonest, poetical. His satires, his Val¬ 
entine, his Litany, and his lyric or odic pieces in general, have 
an insolent and sudden daring which is warranted by dwp- 
seated power and is only equalled by a few of those tragedians 
who are his nearest of kin. The recurring contrast of “ wit ” or 
intelligence, and “ will ” or desire, their struggle, their mutual 
illumination, their fusion as into some third and undiscovered 
element of human nature, are but one idiosyncrasy of Donne’s 
intricate soul, whose general progress, so far as his dateless 
poems permit of its discovery, seems to have been from a pagan¬ 
ism that is unashamed but crossed with gusts of compunction, 
to a mystical and otherworldly temper alloyed with covetous 
regrets. The Anatomy of the World and other ambitious pieces 
luve the same quality amid their outrageous strangeness. 
In Donne and his successors the merely ingenious and ransacking 
intellect often came to overbalance truth and passion; and hence 


arose concats and abstract verbiage, and the difficulty of finding 
a perfect poem, however brief, despite the omnipresence of the 
poetic gift. The “ fantastic ” school, if it contains some of the 
rarest sallies and passages in English, is one of the least satis¬ 
factory. Its faults only exaggerate those of Sidn^, Greville 
and Shakespeare, who often misuse homely or technical meta¬ 
phor ; and English verse shared, by coincidence not by borrow¬ 
ing, and with variations of its own, in the general strain arid 
torture of style that was besetting so many poets of the Latin 
countries. Yet these poets well earn the name of metaphysical, 
not for their philosophic phrasing, but for the shuttle-flight of 
their fancy to and fro between the things of earth and the realities 
of spirit that lie beyond the screen of &e flesh. 

Between Spenser and Milton many meaisuies of lyrical and 
other poetry were modified. Donne’s frequent use of roughly- 
accentual, almost tuneless lines b unexplained and 
was not often followed. Rhythm in general came to 
be studied more for its own sake, and the study was rewarded. 
The lovely cordial music of Cairew’s amorous iambics, or of 
Wither’s trochees, or of Crashaw’s odes, or of Marvell’s octo¬ 
syllables, has never been regained. The formal ode set in, 
sometimes regularly “ Pindaric ” in strophe-grouping, sometimes 
irregularly “ Pindaric ” as in Cowley’s experiments. Above all, 
the heroic couplet, of the isolated, balanced, rhetorical order, 
such as Spenser, Drayton, Fairfax and Sylvester, the translator 
(1590-1606) of Du Bartas, had often used, began to be a regular 
instrument of verse, and that for special purposes which soon 
became lastingly associated with it. The flatteries of Edmund 
Waller and the Ovidian translations of Sandys dispute the priority 
for smoothness and finish, though the fame was Waller’s for 
two generations; but Denham’s overestimated Cooper’s Hill 
(1642), Cowley’s Davideis (1656), and even Ogilby’s Aeneid 
made the palh plainer for Dryden, the first sovereign of the 
rhetorical couplet which throve as blank verse declined. Sonnet 
and madrigal were the favoured measures of William Drummond 
of Hawthomden, a real and exquisite poet of the studio, who 
shows the general drift of verse towards sequestered and religious 
feeling. Drummond’s Poems of 1616 and Flowers of Zion (1623) 
are full of Petrarch and Plato as well as of Christian resignation, 
and he kept alive the artistry of phrasing and versification in a 
time of indiscipline and conflicting forms. William Browne has 
been named as a Spenserian, but his Britannia’s Pastorals 
(1613-1616), with their slowly-rippling and overflowing couplets 
which influenced Keats, were a medley of a novel kmd. George 
Wither may equally ra^ among the lighter followers of Spenser, 
the easy masters of lyrical narrative, and the devotional poets. 
But his Shepherd’s Hunting and other pieces in his volume of 
1622 contain lovely landscapes, partly English and partly 
artificial, and stand far above his pious works, and still farther 
above the dreary satires which he lived to continue after the 
Restoration. 

Of poets yet unmentioned, Robert Herrick is the chief, with 
his two thousand lyrics and epigrams, gatliered in Hesperides 
and Noble Numbers (1648). His power of song and 
sureness of cadence are not excelled within his range of 
topic, which includes flowers and maidens—whom he treats 
as creatures of the same race—and the swift decay of both 
their beauties, and secular regret over this decay and his own 
mortality and the transience of amorous pleasure, and the virtues 
of his friends, and country sports and lore, and religious com¬ 
punction for his own paganism. The Hesperides are pure Re¬ 
naissance work, in natural sympathy with the Roman elegiac 
writings and with the Pseudo-Anacreon. Cowley is best where he 
is nearest Herrick, and his posy of short lyrics outlives his “ epic 
and Pindaric art.’’ There are many writers who last by virtue 
of one or two poems; Suckling by his adept playfulness, Love¬ 
lace and Montrose by a few gall^t stanzas, and many a name¬ 
less poet by many a consummate cadence. It is the age 
of sudden %hts and brief perfections. All the farther j.— 
out of reach, yet never wholly despaired of or im- 
attempted in England, was the “ long poem,’’ heroical and noble, 
the “ phantom epic,” that shadow of the ancient masterpieces, 
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vhich hiui striven to life in Italy and Fhmce. Davenant’s 
Gondibert (1651), Cowley’s Davideis and Chamberkyne’s Pharon- 
mda (1659) attest tiie rfort which Milton in 1658 resumed 
triumph. These works have between them all Idie vices possible 
to epic verse, dulness and fktness, faintness and quaintness and 
ino^rence. But there is some poetry in each of them, and in 
Phartmnida there is for more than enough poetry to save it 

Few writers have found a flawless style of their own so early 
in life as John Milton (1608-1674). His youthful pieces show 
some signs of Spenser and the Caroline fantastics; 
■ but soon his vast poetical reading ran clear and ky at 
dtt service of his talent. His vision and phrasing of natural 
things were already original in the Nativity Ode, written when he 
was twenty; and, there also, his versification was already that 
of a master, of a renovator. The pensive and figured beauty of 
VAllegro and II Pptseroso, two contrasted emblematic panels, 
the high innocent “Pktonism and golden blank verse of the 
Comus (1634); the birth of long-sleeping power in the Lyeidas 
(1637), witii its unapproached contrivance both in evolution 
and detail, where the precious essences of earlier myth and 
pastoral seem to be distilled for an ofiering in honour of the 
tombless friend;—the newness, the promise, the sureness of 
it all amid the current schools 1 The historkn finds in these 
poems, with their echoes of Pkto and Sannazzaro, of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and St John, the richest and most jaerfect instance 
of the studious, decorative Renaissance style, and is not surprised 
to find Milton’s scholars a century later in the age of Gray. 
The critic, while feeling that the strictly lyrical, spontaneous 
element is absent, is all the more baffled by the skill and enduring 
charm. The sonnets were written before or during Milton’s 
long immersion (1637-1658) in prose and warfare, and show the 
same gifts. They are mot cast in the traditional form of love- 
cycle, but are occasional poems ; in metre they revert, not always 
strictly but once or twice in full perfection, to the Italian scheme ; 
and they recall not Petrarch but the spiritual elegies or patriot 
exaltations of Dante or Guidiccioni. 

Milton also had a medieval side to his brain, as the History of 
Britain shows. The heroic theme, which he had resolved from 
his youth up to celebrate, at last, after many hesitations, proved 
to & the fall of man. This, for one of his creed and for the 
audience he desired, was the greatest theme of all. Its scene 
was the Ptolemaic univeree wi^ the Christian heaven and hell 
inserted. The time, indicated by retrospect and prophecy, 
was the whole of that portion of eternity, from the creation of 
Christ to the doomsday, of which the history was sacredly 
revealed. The subject and the general span of the action went 
back to the popular mystery play; and Milton at first pknned 
out Paradise Lost as such a play, with certain elements of classic 
tragedy embodied. But according to the current theory the epic, 
not the drama, was the noblest form of verse; and, feeling 
where his power lay, he adopted the epic. The subject, therefore, 
was partly medieval, partly Protestant,—for Milton was a true 
Protestant in having a variant of doctrine shared by no other 
mortal But the ordering and presentment, with their overture, 
their interpolated episodes or narratives, their journeys between 
Olympus, Earth and bell, invocations, set similes, battles and 
divine thunderbolts, are those of the classical epic. Had Milton 
shared the free thought as well as the scholarship of the Renais¬ 
sance, the poem could never have existed. With all his range 
of soul and skill, he had a narrower speculative brain than any 
poet of equal gift; and this was well for his great and peculiar 
task. But whatever Milton may fail to be, his heroic writing 
is the permanent and absolute expression of something that in 
the English stock is inveterate—the Promethean self-possession 
of the mind in defeat, its right to solitude there, its claim to 
judge and deny the victor. This is the spirit of his de\dis, beside 
whom his divinities, his unfallen angels (Abdiel excepted), and 
even his human eouffle with their r^iance and beauty of Hne, 
all seem shadowy. The 4 isdord between Milton’s doctrine and 
his s}nnpathies in Paradise Lost (1667) has never escaped notice. 
The discord between his doctrine and his culture comes out 
la Paradise Regained (1671), when he has at once to rej^obate 


and glorify Athens, the “ mother of arts.” In this afterthought 
to the earlier epic the action is slight, the Enemy has lost spirit, 
and the Christ is something of a p^agogue. But there is a new 
charm in its even, grey desert tint, sprinkled with flluminations 
of gold and luxury. In Samson Agonistes (1671) the ethical 
treatment as well as the machinery is Sophoclean, and the theo¬ 
logy not wholly Christkn. But the fault of Samson is forgotten 
in his suffering, which is Milton’s own; and thus a cross-current 
of sympathy is set up, which may not be much in keeping with 
the story, but revives the somewhat exhausted interest and 
heightens a few passages into a bare and inaccessible grandeur. 

The essential solitude of Milton’s energies is best seen in bis 
kter style and versification. When he resumed poetry about 
1658, he had nothing around him to help him as on artist in 
heroic language. The most recent memories of the drama 
were also the worst; the forms of Cowley and Davenant, the 
would-be epic poets, were impossible. Spenser’s manner was 
too even and fluid as a rule for such a purpose, and his power 
was of an alien kind. Thus Milton went back, doubtless full of 
Greek and Latin memories, to Marlowe, Shakespeare and others 
among the greater dramatists (including John Ford); and their 
tragic diction and measure are the half-hidden bases of his own. 
The product, however, is unlike anything except the imitations 
of itself. The incongruous elements of the Paradise Lost and 
its divided sympathies arc cemented, at least superficially, by 
its style, perhaps the surest for dignity, character and beauty 
that any Germanic knguage has yet developed. If dull and 
pedantic over certain stretches, it is usually infallible. It is 
many styles in one, and Time has laid no hand on it. In these 
three kter poems its variety can be seen. It is perfect in personal 
invocation and appeal; in the complex but unfigured rhetoric 
of the speeches; m narrative of all kinds ; for tlie inlaying work 
of simile or scenery or pageant, where the quick, pure impressions 
of Milton’s youth and prime—possibly kept fresher by his 
blindness—are felt through the sometimes conventional setting; 
and for soliloquy and choric speech of a might unapproachable 
since Dante. To these calls his bknk verse responds at every 
pomt. It is the seal of Milton’s artistry, as of his self-confidence, 
for it greatly extends, for the epical purpose, all the known 
powers and liberties of the metre; and yet, as has often been 
shown, it docs so not spasmodically but within fixed technical 
laws or rather habits. Latterly, the underlying metrical ictus is 
at times hard to detect. But Milton remains by far the surest 
and peatest instrumentalist, outside the drama, on the English 
unrhymed line. He would, however, have scorned to be judged 
on liis form alone. His soul and temper are not merely 
unique in force. Their historic and representative character 
ensure attention, so long as the oppositions of soul and temper 
in the England of Milton’s time remain, as they still are, the 
deepest in the national life. He is sometimes said to harmonize 
the Renaissance and the Puritan spirit; but he does not do this, 
for nothing can do it. The Puritan spirit is the deep thing in 
Milton; all his culture only gives immortal form to its expression. 
The critics have instinctively felt that this is true; and that 
is why tl^eir political and religious prepossessions have nearly 
always coloured, and perhaps must colour, every judgment 
passed upon him. Not otherwise con he be taken seriously, 
until historians are without public passions and convictions, 
or the strife between the hierarch and the Protestant is quenched 
in Engli^ civilization. 

Drama, is8o-i643. —^We must now go back to the drama, 
which lies behind Milton, and is the most individual product of 
all English Literature. The nascent drama of genius 
can be found in the “ University wits,” who flour¬ 
ished between 1580 and 1595, and the chief of whom are Lyly, 
Kyd, Peele, Greene and Marlowe. John Lyly is the first practi¬ 
tioner in prose—of shapely comk plot and pointed talk—the 
artificial but actual talk of courtly masquers who rally one 
another with a bright and barren finish that is second nature. 
Campaspe, Sapho and Phao, Midas, and Lyly’s other comedies, 
mostly written from 1580 to 1591, are frail vessels, often filled 
with compliment, mythdogicai allegory, or topical satire, and 
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enamelled with pastoral interlude and flower-like song. The 
work of Thomas Kyd, especially Tht Spanish Tragedy (written 
c. 1585), was the most violent effort to put new wine into the 
old Senecan bottles, and he probably wrote the lost pre-Shake- 
spearian Hamlet. He transmitted to»the later drama that 
subject of pious but ruinous revenge, which is used by Chapman, 
Marston, Webster and many others; and his chief play was 
translated and long acted in Germany. Kyd’s want of modula¬ 
tion is complete, but he commands a substantial skill of dramatic 
mechanism, and he has more than the feeling for power, just as 
Peele and Greene have more than the feeling for luxury or grace. 
To the expression of luxury Peek’s often stately blank verse is 
well fitted, and it is by far the most correct and musical before 
Marlowe’s, as his Arraignment of Paris (1584) and his David and 
Bethsabe attest. Greene did something to create the blank verse 
of gentle comedy, and to introduce the tone of idyll and chivalry, 
in his Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (1594). Otherwise tlKJse 
writers, with Nashe and Lodge, fall into the wake of Marlowe. 

Tamburlaine, in two parts (part i. c. 1587), The Life and 
Death of Doctor Faustus, The Jew of Malta, Edward 11 . (the first 
^ chronicle play of genius), and the incomplete poem 

"’*■ Hero and Leander are Christopher Marlowe’s title- 
deeds (1564-1593). He established tragedy, and inspired its 
master, and created for it an adequate diction and versification. 
His command of vibrant and heroic recitative should not obscure 
his power, in his greater passages, describing the deseent of 
Helen, the passing of Mortimer, and the union of Hero and 
Leander, to attain a kind of Greek transparency and perfection. 
The thirst for ideal beauty, for endless empire, and for prohibited 
knowledge, no poet has better expressed, and in this respect 
Giordano Bruno b nearest him in his own time. This thirst is 
his own ; his great cartoon-figures, gigantic rather than heroic, 
proclaim it for him : their type recurs through the drama, from 
Richard III. to Dryden’s orotund heroes ; but in Faustus and in 
Edward 11 . they become real, almost human beings. His con¬ 
structive gift is less developed in proportion, though Goethe 
praised the planning-out of Faustus. The glory and influence 
of Marlowe on the side of form rest largely on his meteoric blank 
lines, which are varied not a little, and nobly harmonized into 
periods, and resonant with names to the point of S[rfendid ex¬ 
travagance ; and their sound is heard m Milton, whom he taught 
how to express the grief and despair of demons dissatisfied with 
their kingdom. Sh^espeare did not excel Marlowe in Marlowe’s 
own excellences, though he humanized Marlowe’s Jew, launched 
his own blank verse on the tide of Marlowe’s oratory, and 
modulated, in Richard 11 ., his master’s type of clnonicle 
tragedy. 

As the middle ages receded, the known life of man upon this 
earth became of sovereign interest, and of this interest the 
drama is the freest artistic expression. If Marlowe 
is the voice of the impulse to explore, the plays of 
Shakespeare are the amplest freight brought home 
by any voyager. Shakespeare is not only the greatest but the 
earliest EnglSh dramatist who took humanity for his province. 
But this he did not do from the beginning. He was at first 
subdued to what he worked in : and though the dry pedantic 
tragedy was shattered and could not touch him, the gore and 
rant, the impure though genuine force of Kyd do not seem at 
first to have repelled him; if, as is likely, he had a hand in 
Titus Androndcus. He prolibly served with Marlowe and others 
of the school at various stages in the composition of the three 
chronicle dramas finally entitled Henry VI. But besides the 
high-superlative style that is common to theni all, there runs 
through them the rhymed rhetoric with which Shakespeare 
dallied for some time, as well as the softer flute-notes and deeper 
undersong that foretell his later blank verse. In Richard Ill., 
though it is buflt cm the scheme and charged with the style of 
Marlowe, Shakespeare first showed the intensity of his origin^ 
power. But after a few years he swept out of Marlowe’s orbit 
into his own vaster and unretuming curve. In King John the 
lyrical, epical, satirkal and pathetic chords are all present, if 
they sue scarcely harmonized. Meantime, Lyly and Greene 


having displaced the uncouther comedy, Shakespeare learned 
all they had to teach, and shaped the comedy of poetic, chivalroas 
fancy and good-tempered high spirits, which showed him the 
way of escape from his own rhetoric, and enabled him to perfMt 
his youthful, noble and gentle blank verse. This attained its 
utmost fineness in Richard 11 ., and its full cordiality and beauty 
in the other plays that consummate this period— 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, 
and one romantjk: tragedy, Romeo and Juliet. Behind 
them lay the earlier and fainter romances, with their chivalry 
and gaiety. The Comedy of Errors, Love’s Labours Lost end 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. Throughout these years blank 
verse contended with rhyme, which Shakespeare after a while 
abandoned save for special purposes, as though he had exhausted 
its honey. The Italian Renaissance is felt in the scenery and 
setting of these plays. The noveUa furnishes the story, which 
passes in a city of the Southern type, with its absolute ruler, 
its fantastic by-laws on which the plot nominally turns, and 
its mixture of real life and marvel. The personages, at first 
fainter of feature and symmetrically pahed, soon assume shaiper 
outline: Richard II. and Shylock, Portia and Juliet, and Juliet’s 
Nurse and Bottom are created. The novella has left the earth and 
taken wings : the spirit is now that of youth and Fancy (or love 
brooding among the shallows) with interlndes of “ fierce vexa¬ 
tion,” or of tragedy, or of kindly farce. And there is a visionary 
element, felt in the musings of Theseus upon the nature of poetry 
of the dream-faculty itself; an element which is new, like the 
use made of fairy folklore, in the poetry of England. 

Tragedy is absent in the succeeding histories (1597-1599), 
and the comedies of wit and romance (1599-1600), in w&h 
Shakespeare perfected his style for stately, pensive . 
or boisterous themes. Falstaff, the most popular as 
he is the wittiest of all imaginable comic persons, 
dominates, as to their prose or lower world, the two parts of 
Henry IV., and its interlude or offshoot. The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. The play that celebrates Henry \. is less a drama 
than a pageant, diversified with mighty orations and cheerful 
humours, and filled with the love of Shakespeare for England. 
Here the most indigenous form of art invented by the English 
Renaissance reaches its climax. The Histories are peopled 
chiefly by men and warriors, of whom Hotspur, “ dying in his 
excellence and flower,” is perhaps more attractive than Henry 
of Agincourt. But in the “ middle comedies,” As You Like It, 
Much Ado, and Twelfth Night, the warriors are home at court, 
where women rule the scene and deserve to rule it; for their 
wit now gives the note; and Shakespeare’s prose, the medium 
of their talk, has a finer grace and hunsour than ever before, 
euphuism lying well in subjection behind it. 

Mankind and this world have never been so sharply sifted 
or so sternly consoled, since Lucretius, as in Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. The energy which created them evades, 
like that of the sun, our estimate. But they were not 
out of relation to their time, the first few years of the 
reign of James, with its conspiracies, its Somerset and Overbury 
horrors, its enigmatic and sombre figures like Raleigh, and its 
revulsion from Elizabethan buoyancy. In the same decade were 
written the chief tragedies of Jonson, Chapman, Dekker, Marston, 
Tourneur; and The White Devil, and A Yorkshire Tragedy, 
and The Maid’s Tragedy, and A Woman Killed with Kindness. 
But, in spite of Shi^espeare’s affinities with these authors at 
many pomts, Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, Othello, with the three 
Roman plays (written at intervals and not together), and the 
two quasi-antique plays TroUus and Cressida, and Timon of 
Athens, form a body of drama apart from anything else in the 
world. They reveal a new tragic philosophy, a new poetic style, 
a new dramatic technique and a new world of characters. In 
one way above all Shakespeare stands apart; he not only 
appropriates the ancient pattern of heroism. Of right living and 
r^at dying, revealed by North’s Plutardt; others did this also; 
but the intellectual movement of the time, though by no means 
fully reflected, is reflected in his tragedies far more than else¬ 
where. The new and troublous thoughts on man and conduct 
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that were penetrating the general mind, the freedom and play 
of Vision that Montaigne above all had stimulated, here find 
their fullest scope; and Florio’s translation (1603) of Montaigne’s 
Essays, coming out between the first and the second versions 
of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, counted probably for more than any 
other traok. The Sonnets (published 1609) are also full of far- 
wandering thoughts' on truth and beauty and on good and evil. 
The story they reveal may be ranked with the situations of the 
stranger dramas like TroHus and Measure for Measure. But 
whether or no it is a true story, and the Sonnets in tlie main a 
confession, they would be at the very worst a perfect dramatic 
record of a great poet’s suffering and friendship. 

Shakespeare’s last period, that of his tragi-comedies, begins 
about t6o8 with his contributions to Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 

For unknown reasons he was moved, about the time 
pertoa. retirement home, to record, as though in justice 

to the wottd, the happy turns by which tragic disaster 
is at times averted. Pericles, The Winter’s Tale, Cymbeline, 
and The Tempest all move, after a series of crimes, calumnies, 
or estrangements, to .some final scene of enthralling beauty, 
where the lost reappear and love is recovered ; as though after 
all the faint and desperate last partings—of Lear and Cordelia, 
of Hamlet and Horatio—which Shakespeare had imagined, he 
must make retrieval with the picture of young and happy 
creatures whose life renews hope even in the experienced. To 
this end he chose the loose action and free atmosphere of the 
roman d’aventure, which had already been adapted by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, who may herein have furnished Shakespeare with 
novel and successful theatrical effects, and who certainly in turn 
studied his handiwork. In The Tempest this tragi-comic scheme 
is fitted to the tales brought by explorers of far isles, wild men, 
strange gods and airy music. Even if it be true that in 
Prospero’s words the poet bids farewell to his magic, he took 
part later nevertheless in the composition of Henry Vlll.; 
Md not improbably also in The Two Noble Kinsmen. His share 
in two early pieces, Arden of Feversham (1392) and Edward 111 ., 
has been urged, never established, and of many other dramas 
he was once idly accused. 

Shakespeare’s throne rests on the foundation of three equal 
and master faculties. One is that of expression and versification ; 
^e next is the invention and presentation of human character 
in action; the third is the theatrical faculty. The writing of 
Dante may seem to us more steadily great and perfect, when we 
remember Shakespeare’s conceits, his experiments, his haste 
and impatience in his long wrestle with tragic language, his not 
infrequent sheer infelicities. But Dante is always himself, he 
had not to find words for hundreds of imaginary persons. Balzac, 
again, may have created and exhibited as many types of man¬ 
kind, but except in soul he is not a poet. Shakespeare is a 
supreme if not infallible poet; his verse, often of an antique 
simplicity or of a rich, harmonious, romantic perfection, is at 
other times strained and shattered with what it tries to express, 
and attains beauty only through discord. He k also many 
persons in one ; in his Sonnets he is even, it may be thought, 
himself. But he had furthermore to study a personality not 
of his own fancying—with something in it of Caliban, of Dogberry 
and of Cleopatra—that of the audience in a playhouse. He 
belongs distinctly to the poets like Jonson and Massinger who 
are true to their art as practical dramatists, not to the poets like 
Chapman whose works chance to be in the form of plays. Shake¬ 
speare’s mastery of this art is approved now by every nation. 
But apart from the skill that m^es him eternally actable—^the 
skill of raising, straining and relieving the suspense, and bringing 
it to such an ending as the theatre will tolerate—he played upon 
every chord in his own hearers. He frankly enlisted Jew-hatred, 
Pope-hatred and France-hatred; he flattered the queen, and 
celebrated the Union, and stormed the house with his fanfare 
over the national, soldier, Henry of Agincourt, and glorified 
England, as in Cymbeline, to the last. But in deeper ways he is 
the chief of playwrights.'Unlike another master, Ibsen, he 
neatly always tells us, without emphasis, by the words and 
behaviour of his chhracters, which of them we are to love and 
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hate, and when we are to love and when to hate those whom we 
can neither love nor hate wholly. Yet he is not to be bribed, 
and deals to his characters something of the same injustice or 
rough justice that is found in real life. His loyalty to life, as 
well as to the stage, puts,the crown on his felicity and his fertility, 
and raises him to his solitude of dramatic greatness. 

Shakespeare’s method could not be imparted, and despite 
reverberations in Beaumont,. Fletcher, Webster and others he 
left no schMl. But his friend Ben Jonson, his nearest 
equal in vigour of brain, though not in poetical in- 
tuition, was the greatest of dramatic influences down to the 
shutting of the theatres in 1642, and his comedies found fresh 
disciples even after 1660. He had “ the devouring eye and the 
portraying hand ”; he could master and order the contents of a 
mighty if somewhat burdensome memory into an organic drama, 
whether the matter lay in Roman historians or before his eyes 
in the London streets. He had an armoury of doctrine, drawn 
from the Poetics and Horace, which moulded his creative 
practice. This was also partly founded on a revulsion against 
the plays around him, with their loose build and moral improb¬ 
abilities. But in spite of his photographic and constructive 
power, his vision is too seldom free and genial; it is that of the 
satirist who thinks that his office is to improve mankind by 
derisively representing it. And he does this by beginning with 
the “ humour,” or abstract idiosyncrasy or quality, and clothing 
it with accumtely minute costume and gesture, so that it may 
pass for a man; and indeed the result is as real as many a man, 
and in his best-tempered and youthful comedy. Every Man in 
his Humour (acted 1598), it is very like life. In Jonson's monu¬ 
mental pieces, Volpotu or the Fox (acted 1605) and The Alchemist 
(acted 1610), our laughter is arrested by the lowering and 
portentous atmosphere, or is loud and hard, startled by the 
enormous skill and energy displayed. Nor are the joy and relief 
of poetical comedy given for an instant by The Silent Woman, 
Bartholomew Fair (acted 1614), or The Staple of News, still less 
by topical plays like Cynthia’s Revels, though their unfailing 
farce and rampant fun are less charged with contempt. The 
erudite tragedies, Sejanus (acted 1603) and Catiline, chiefly 
live by passages of high forensic power. J onson’s finer elegies, 
eulogies and lyrics, which are many, and his fragmentary' Sad 
Shepherd, show that he also had a free and lovely talent, often 
smothered by doctrine and temper; and his verse, usually strong 
but full of knots and snags, becomes flowing and graciously 
finished. His prose is of the best, especially in his Discoveries, 
a series of ethical essays and critical maxims ; its prevalently 
brief and emphatic rhythms suggesting those of Hobbes, and 
even, though less easy and civil and various, those of Dryden. 
The “ sons ” of Jonson, Randolph and Browne, .Shadwell and 
Wilson, were heirs rather to his riot of “ humours,” his learned 
method and satiric aim, than to his larger style, his architectural 
power, or his relieving graces. 

As a whole, the romantic drama (so to entitle the remaining 
bulk of plays down to 1642) is a vast stifled jungle, full of wild 
life and song, with strai^e growths and heady perfumes, 
with glades of sunshine and recesses of poisoned 
darkness; it is not a cleared forest, where single and 
splendid trees grow to shapely perfection. It has “poetry 
enough for anything”; passionate situations, and their elo¬ 
quence ; and a number, doubtless small considering its mass, of 
hving and memorable personages. Moral keeping and construc¬ 
tive mastery are rarer still; and too seldom through a whole 
drama do we see human life and hear its voices, arranged and 
orchestrated by the artist. But it can be truly said in defence 
that while structure without poetry is void (as it tended at 
times to be in Ben Jonson), poetry without structure is still 
poetry, and that the romantic drama is like nothing else in this 
world for variety of accent and unexpectedness of beauty. 
We must read it through, as Charles Lamb did, to do it justice. 
The diffusion of its ch^cteristic excellences is surprising. Of 
its extant plays it is hardly^ safe to leave one unopened, if we are 
searchers for whatsoever is lovely or admirable. The reasons 
for the lack of steadfast power and artistic conscience lay partly 
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in the conditions of the stage. Pla5nfn-ights usually wrote 
rapidly for bread, and sold their rights. The performances of 
each play were few. There was no authors’ copyright, and 
dramas were made to bo seen and heard, not to be read. There 
was no articulate dramatic criticismf except such as we find 
casually in Shakespeare, and in the practice and theory of Jonson, 
who was deaf or hostile to some of the chief virtues of the romantic 
playwrights. 

The wealth of dramatic production is so great that only a' 
broad classification is here offered. George Chapman stands 
apart, nearest to the greatest in high austerity of 

**"”*“■ sentiment and in the gracious gravity of his romantic 
love-comedies. But the crude melodrama of his tragedies is 
void of true theatrical skill. His quasi-historical French tragedies 
on Bussy d’Ambois and Biron and Chabot best show his gift 
and also his insufferable interrupting quaintness. His versions 
of Homer (1598-1624), honoured alike by Jonson and by Keats, 
are the greatest verse translations of the time, and the real work 
of Chapman’s life. Their virtues are only partially Homer’s, 
but the general epic nobility and the majesty of single lines, 
which in length are the near equivalent of the hexameter, 
redeem the want of Homer’s limpidity and continuity and the 
translator’s imperfect knowledge of Greek. A vein of satiric 
ruggedness unites Jonson and Chapman with Marston and Hall, 
the professors of an artificial and disgusting invective; and the 
same strain spoils Marston’s plays, and obscures his‘genuine 
command of the language of feverish and bitter sentiment. 
With these writers satire and contempt of the world lie at the 
root both of their comedy and tragedy. 

It is otherwise with most of the romantic dramatists, who may 
be provisionally grouped as follows, (a) Thomas Dekker and 
Thomas Heywood are writers-of-all-work, the former 
profuse of tracts and pamphlets, the latter of treatises 
Heywood. compilations. They are toth unrhetorical and 
void of pose, and divide themselves between the artless 
comedy of bustling, lively, English humours and pathetic, 
unheroic tragedy. But Dekker has splendid and poetical dreams, 
in Old Fortumtus (1600) and The Honest Whore, both of luxury 
and of tenderness; while Heywood, as in his English Traveller 
and Woman killed with Kindness (acted 1603), excels in pictures 
of actual, chivalrous English gentlemen and their generosities. 
The fertility and volubility of these writers, and their modest 
carelessness of fame, account for many of ^eir imperfections. 
With them may be named the large crowd of professional 
journeymen, who did not want for power, but wrote usually in 
partnership together, like Munday, Chettle and Drayton, or 
supplied, like William Rowley, underplots of rough, lively 
comedy or tragedy, (b) Amongst dramatists of primarily tragic 
and sombre temper, who in their best scenes recall the creator 
of Angelo, lago and Timon, must be named Thomas 
midhtoa Middleton (1570 P-ifisy), John Webster, and Cyril 
Wobotor, Tourneur. Middleton has great but scattered force, 
and his verse has the grip and ring of the best period 
without a sijgt of the decadence. He is strong in high comedy, 
like The Old Law, that turns on some exquisite point of honour— 
“ the moral sense of our ancestors ”; in comedy that is merely 
graphic and vigorous; and in detached sketches of lowering 
wickedness and lust, like those in The Changeling and Women 
beware Women. He and Webster each created one unforgettable 
desperado, de Flores in The Changeling and Bosola in The 
Duchess of Malfi (whose “ pity,” when it came, was ” nothing 
akin to him ”). In Webster’s other principal plav, Vittoria 
Corombona, or the White Devil (produced about 1616), the title- 
character is not less magnificent in defiant crime than Goneril 
or Lady Macbeth. The style of Webster, for all his mechanical 
horrors, distils the essences of pity and terror, of wrath and 
scorn, and is profoundly poetical; and his point of view seems 
to be blank fatalbm, without Shakespeare’s ever-arching rainbow 
of moral sympathy. Cyril Tourneur, in The Revenger's Tragedy, 
is even more of a poet than Webster; he can find the phrase for 
half-insane wrath and 'nightmare brooding, but his chaos of 
impieties revolts the artistic judgment. These specialists, 
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when 8.11 is said, are great men in their dark province, (e) The 
playwrights who may be broadly called romantic, of whom 
Beaumont, Fletcher and Massinger are the chief, while they 
share in the same sombre vein, have a wider range and move 
more in the daylight The three just named left a very large body 
of drama, tragic, comic and tragi-comic, in which their several 
shares can partly be discerned by metrical or other tests. Beau¬ 
mont (d. 1616) is nearest the prime, with his vein of Cervantesque 
mockery and his pure, beautifully-broken and cadenced 
verse, which b seen in hb contributions to Philaster 
and The Maid’s Tragedy. Fletcher (d. 1625) brings us PMehor. 
closest to the actual gaieties and humours M Jatobean 
life ; he has a profuse comic gift and the rare instinct for natural 
dialogue. Hb verse, with its flood of vehement and expansive 
rhetoric, heard at its best in plays like Bonduca, cannot cheat 
us into the illusion that it b truly dramatic; but it overflows 
with beauty, like hb silvery but monotonous versification with 
its endecasyllabics arrested at the end. In Fletcher the decadence 
of form and feeling palpably begins. His personages often face 
about at critical instants and bely their natures by sudden 
revulsions. Wanton and cheap characters invite not only 
dramatic but personal sympathy, as though the author knew no 
better. There b too much fine writing about a chastity which is 
complacent rather than instinctive, and satisfied with its formal 
resistances and technical escapes; so that we are far from 
Shakespeare’s heroines. These faults are present also in Philip 
Massinger (d. 1640), who offers in substantial recom- 
pense, not like Beaumont and Fletcher treasures of 
incessant vivacious epbode and poetry and lyric interlude, 
but an often splendid and usually solid constructive skill, 
and a steady eloquence which is like a high table-land without 
summits. A New Way to Pay Old Debts (1632) is the most 
enduringly popular comedy of the time outside Shakespeare’s, 
and one of the best. Massinger’s interweaving of impersonal or 
political conceptions, as in The Bondman and The Roman Actor, 
IS often a triumph of arrangement; and though he wrote in the 
reign of Charles, he is saved by many noble qualities from being 
merely an artist of the decline, {d) A mass of plays, of which the 
authorship is unknown, uncertain or attached to a mere name, 
baffle classification. There are domestic tragedies, ^ 
such as Arden of Feversham ; scions of the vindictive 
drama, like The Second Maiden’s Tragedy; historic or half- 
hbtoric tragedies like Nero. There are chronicle histories, of 
which the last and one of the best is Ford’s Perkin Warheck, 
and melodramas of adventure such as Thomas Heywood poured 
forth. There are realistic citizen comedies akin to The Merry 
Wives, like Porter’s refreshing Two Angry Women of Abingdon; 
there are Jonsonian comedies, vernacular farces, light intrigue- 
pieces like Field’s and many more. Few of these, regarded as 
wholes, come near to perfection ; few fail of some sally or scene 
that proves once more the unmatched diffusion of the dramatic 
or poetic instinct, (e) Outside the regular drama there are many 
varieties: academic plays, like The Return from Parnassus and 
Lingua, which arc .still mirthful; many pastoral plays or enter¬ 
tainments in the Italian style, like The Faithful Shepherdess; 
versified character-sketches, of which Day’s Parliament of Bees, 
with its Theocritean grace and point, b the happiest; many 
masques and shows, often lyrically and scenically lovely, of 
which kind Jonson b the master, and Milton, in hb Comus, the 
transfigurer; Senecan dramas made only to be read, like Daniel’s 
and Fulke Greville’s; and Latin cqpiedies, like Ignoramus. 
All these species are only now being fully grouped, sifted and 
edited by scholars, but a number of the six or seven hundred 
dramas of the time remain unreprinted. 

There remain two writers, John Ford and James Shirley, 
who kept the higher tradition olive till the Puritan ordinance 
crushed the theatre in 1642. Ford b another specialist, 
of grave, sinbter and concentrated power (reflected 
in hb verse and diction), to whom no topic, the 
incest of Annabella in 'Tis Pity She’s a Whore, or the high 
crazed heroism of Calantha in The Broken Heart, is beyond 
the pole, if only be can dominate it; as indeed he does, without 
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complicity, standing above his subject Shirley, a fertile writer, 
has the general characteristic gifts, in a somewhat dilute but 
noble form, of the more romantic playwrights, and claims honour 
as the last of them. 

Prose from ts 79 to /ddo.—With all the unevenness of poetry, 
the sense of style, of a. standard, is everywhere ; felicity is never 
far ofi. Prose also is full of genius, but it is more disfigured 
than verse by aberration and wasted power. A central, classic, 
durable, adaptive prose had been attained by Machiavelli, 
and by Amyot and Calvin, before 1550. In England it was only 
to become distinct after 1660. Vocabulary, sentence-structure, 
paragraph, idiom and rhythm were in a state of unchortered 
freedom, and the history of their crystallization is not yet written. 
But in more than compensation there is a company of prose 
masters, from Florio and Hooker to Milton and Clarendon, not 
one of whom clearly or fully anticipates the modem style, and 
who claim all the closer study riiat their special virtues have been 
for ever lost. Ihey seem farther away from us than the poets 
around them. The verse of Shakespeare is near to us, for its 
tradition has persisted ; his prose, the most natural and noble 
of his age, is far away, for its tradition has not persisted. One 
reason of this difference is that English prose tried to do more 
work than that of France and Italy; it tried the work of poetry ; 
and it often did that better than it did the normal work of prose. 
This overflow of the imaginative spirit gave power and elasticity 
to prose, but made its task of finding equilibrium the harder. 
Moreover, prose in England was for long a natural growth, never 
much affected by critical or academic canons as in France; 
and when it did submit to canons, the result was often merely 
manner. The tendons and sinews of the language, still in its 
adolescent power and bewilderment, were long unset; that is, 
the parts cf speech—noun and verb, ^ithet and adverb—were in 
freer interchange than at any period afterwards. The build, 
length and cadence of a complex sentence were habitually 
elaborate; and yet they were disorganized, so that only the ear 
of a master could regulate them. The law of taste and measure, 
perhaps through some national disability, was long unperceived. 
Prose, in fact, could never be sure of doing the day’s work in the 
right fashion. The cross-currents of pedantry in the midst of 
simplicity, the distrust of clear plain brevity, which was apt to be 
affected when it came, the mimicries of foreign fashions, and the 
quaintness and cumbrousness of so much average writing, 
make it easier to classify Renaissance prose by its interests tlmn 
by its styles. 

The Elizabethan novel was always unhappily mannered, and 
is therefore dead. It fed the drama, which devoured it. The 
tales of Boccaccio, Bandello, Cinthio, Margaret of 
™*"*v*^'Navarre, and others were purveyed, as remarked 
above, in the forgotten treasuries of Painter, Pettie, Fenton 
and Whetstone, and many of these works or their originals 
filled a shelf in the playwrights’ libraries. The first of famous 
English novels, Lyly’s Eupkues (1578), and its sequel 
•^ntaw. tind his England, are documents of form. 

' They are commended by a certain dapper shrewdness 
of observation and an almost witty priggery, not by any 
real beauty or deep feeling. Euphuism, of which Lyly was 
only the patentee, not the inventor, strikes partly back to the 
Spaniard Guevara, and was a model for some years to many 
followers like Lodge and Greene. It did not merely provide 
Falstaff with a pattern for mock-moral diction and vegetable 
similes. It genuinely helped to organize the English sentence, 
complex or co-ordinate, and ^e talk of Portia and Rosalind 
shows what could be made of it. By the arch-euphuists, clauses 
and clusters of clauses were paired for parallel or contrast, with 
the beat of emphatic alliteration on the corresponding parts of 
speech in each constituent clause. This was a useful discipline 
for prose in its period of groping. Sidney’s incomposite and 
unfinished Areadiai written 1580-1581, despite its painful forced 
antitheses, is sprinkled with lovely rhythms, with pleasii^ 
fotma! landscape, and even with impassioned sentiment and 
situstidn, through which the writer’s eager and fretted spirit 
Ames. Both these stories, like those of Greene and Lodge, 


show by their somevdiat affected, edited delineation of life and 
their courtly tone that they were meant in chief for the eyes of 
ladies, who were excluded alike from the stage and from its 
audience. Nashe’s drastic and photographic tale of masculine life. 
Jack Wilton, or The Unfortunate Traveller, stands almost alone, 
but some of the gap is filled by the contemporary pamphlets, 
sometimes vivid, often full of fierce or maudlin declamation, of 
Nashe himself—by far the most powerful of the group—and of 
‘Greene, Dekker and Nicholas Breton. Thus the English novel 
was a minor passing form ; the leisurely and amorous romance 
went on in the next century, owii^ largely to French influence 
and example. 

In criticism, England may almost be counted with the minor 
Latin countries. Sidney, in his Defence of Poesy (1595, written 
about 1580), and Jonson, in his Discoveries, offer a 
well-inspired and lofty restatement of the current 
answers to the current questions, but could give no account 
of the actual creative writing of the time. To defend the 
“truth” of poetry—which was identified with all inventive 
writing and not only with verse—poetry was saddled with the 
work of science and instruction. To defend its character it 
was treated as a delightful but deliberate bait to good behaviour, 
a theory at best only true of allegory and didactic verse. The 
real relation of tragedy to spirttu^ things, which is admittedly 
shown, however hvd its definition, in Shakespeare’s plays, no 
critic for centuries tried to fathom. One of the chief quarrels 
turned on metric. A few lines that Sidney and Campion wrote 
on what they thought the system of Latin quantity are really 
musical. This theory, already raised by Ascham, made a stir, 
at first in the group of Harvey, Sidney, Dyer and .Spenser, called 
the “Areopagus,” an informal attempt to copy the Italian 
academies; and it was revived on the brink of the reign of James. 
But Daniel’s firm and eloquent Defence of Rhyming (1602) was 
not needed to persuade the poets to continue rhyming in syllabic 
verse. The stricter view of tiie nature and classification of poetry, 
and of the dramatic unity of action, is concisely given, partly 
by Jonson, partly by Bacon in his Advancement of Learning and 
De Augmentis ; and Jonson, besides passing his famed judgments 
on Shakespeare and Bacon, enriched our critical vocabulary 
from the Roman rhetoridans. Scholastic and sensible manuals, 
like Webbe’s Discourse of Poetry and the Art of English Poesy 
(1589) ascribed to Puttenham, come in the rear. 

The ]translatoTs count for more than tiie critics; the line of 
their great achievements from Berners’ Froissart (1523-1525) 
to Urquhart’s Rabelais (1653) is never broken long; ^ 

and though their lives are often obscure, their number 
witnesses to that far-spread diffusion of the talent 
for English prose, which the wealth of English poetry is apt to 
hide. The typical craftsman in this field, Philemon Holland, 
translated Livy, Pliny, Suetonius, Plutarch’s Morals and 
Camden’s Britannia, and his fount of English is of the amplest 
and purest. North, in his translation, made from Amyot's 
classic French, of Plutarch’s Lives ( 1579 ), disclosed one of the 
master-works of old example; Florio, in Montaigne’s Essays 
(1603), the charter of the new freedom of mental exploration ; 
and Shelton, in Don Quixote (1612), the chief tragi-comic 
creation of continental prose. These versions, if by no means 
accurate in the letter, were adequate in point of soul and style 
to their great originals; and the English dress of Tacitus ( 1591 ), 
Apuleius, Heliodorus, Commines, "CetohMa and many ofters, 
is so good and often so sumptuous a fabric, that no single class 
of prose authors, from the time of More to that of Dry den, 
excels the prose translators, untess it be the Anglican preachers. 
Their matter is given to them, and with it a certain standard 
of form, so that their natural strength and richness of phrase 
are controlled without being deadened. But the want of such 
control is seen in the many pamphleteers, who are the jounialkts 
of the time, and are often also playwrights or tale-tellera, divinw 
or politicians. The writings, for instance, of the hectic, satiric 
and graphic Thomas Nashe, run at one extreme into fiction, and 
at the other into the virulent rag-sheets of the Marprelate 
controversy, which is of historical and social but not of artistic 
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note, being only a fragment of that vast mass of disputatious 
literature, which now seems grotesque, excitable or dull. 

Richard Hooker’s Laws of Eccksiasticd Polity ^1594-1597), 
an accepted defence of the Anglican position against Geneva 
and Rome, is the first theological work of note in the 
'' English tongue, and the first of note since Wyclifie 
written by an Englishman. It is a plea for reason as one of the 
safe and lawful guides to the faith; but it also speaks with admir¬ 
able temper and large feeling to the ceremonial and aesthetic? 
sense. The First Book, the scaffolding of the treatise, discusses 
the nature of law at large; but Hooker hardly has pure specu¬ 
lative piower, and the language had not yet learnt to move 
easily in abstract trains of thought. In its elaboration of clause 
and period, in its delicate resonant eloquence, Hooker’s style 
is Ciceronian; but his inversions and maz-es of subordinate 
sentence somewhat rack the genius of English. Later divines 
like Jeremy Taylor had to disintegrate, since they could not 
widd, this admirable but over-complex eloquence. The sermons 
(i6si-i63r) of Donne have the mingled strangeness and in¬ 
timacy of his verse, and their subtle flame, imaginative tenacity, 
and hold upon the springs of awe make them unique. Though 
without artificial symmetry, their sentences are intricately 
harmonised, in strong contrast to such pellet-like clauses as those 
of the learned lAncelot Andrewes, who was Donne’s younger 
contemporary and the subject of Milton’s Latin epitaph. 

With Francis Bacon (i56r-t6a6) English philosophy began 
its unbroken course and took its long-delayed rank in Europe. 
His prose, of which he is the first high and various 
**“■ master in English, was shaped and coloured by his 
bent as orator and pleader, by his immixture in affairs, by his 
speculative brain, and by his use and estimate of Latin. In his 
conscious craftsmanship, his intellectual confidence and curiosity, 
his divining faith in the future of science, and his resolve to follow 
the leadings of nature and experience unswervingly ; in his habit 
of storing and using up his experience, and in his wide worldly 
insight, crystallized in maxim, he suggests a kind of Goethe, 
without the poetic hand or the capacity for love and lofty 
suffering. He saw all nature in a map, and wished to understand 
and control her by outwitting the “ idols,” or inherent paralysing 
frailties of the human judginent. He planned but could not 
finish a great cycle of books in order to realize this conception. 
The De Augmenlis Scientiarum (r623) expanded from the English 
Advancement of Knowledge (1605) draws the map; the Novum 
Organurn (1620) sets out the errors of scholasticism and the 
methods of Inductive logic; the New Atlantis sketches an ideally 
equipped and moraliz^ scientific community. Bacon shared 
with the great minds of his century the notion that Latin would 
outlast any vernacular tongue, and committed his chief scientific 
writings to a Latin which is alive and splendid and his own, and 
which also disciplined and ennobled his English, The Essays 
(1597, 1612, 1623) are his lifelong, gradually accumulated 
diary of his opinions on human life and business. These fanrous 
compositions are often sadly mechanical. They are chippings 
and basketings of maxims and quotations, and of anecdotes, 
often classical, put together inductively, or rather by “ simple 
enumeration ” of the pros and cons. Still they a,re the honest 
notes of a prjactical observer and statesman, disenchanted— 
why not?—with mankind, concerned with cause and effect 
rather than with right and wrong, wanting the finer faith and 
insight into men and women, but full of reality, touched with 
melancholy, and redeeming some arid, small and pretentious 
counsels many that are large and wise. _ Though sometimes 
betraying the workshop. Bacon’s style, at its best, is infallibly 
expressive; like Milton’s angels, it is “ dilated or condensed ” 
according to its purposes. In youth and age alike. Bacon 
commanded the most opposite patterns and ex.tremes of pros^ 
the curt maxim, balanced in antithesis or triplet, or standing 
solitary ; the sumptuous, satisfying and brocaded period; the 
movements of exposition, oratory, pleading and narrative. 
The History of Henry VII. (1622), written after his fall from 
office, is in form as well as insfeht and mastery of material the 
one historical classic in Ei^lish before Clarendcm. Bacon’s 


musical sense for the value and placing of splendid words and 
proper names resembles Marlowe’s. But the master of mid- 
Renaissance prose is Shakespeare; with him it becomes the 
voice of finer and more impassion^ spirits than Bacon’s—the 
voice of Rosalind and Hamlet. And the eulogist of both men, 
Ben Jonson, must be named in their company for his senatorial 
weight and dignity of ethical counsel and critical maxim. 

the Stuart rule declined and fell, prose became enriched from 
five chief sources: from philosophy, whether formal or un¬ 
methodical ; from theology and preaching and political dispute; 
from the poetical contemplation of death; froip Ihe observation 
of men and manners; and from antiquwian' scholarship and 
history. As in France, where the first three of these kinds of 
writing flourished, it was a time rather of individual great 
writers than of any admitted pattern or common ideal of prose 
form, although in France this pattern was always clearlier 
defined. The mental energy, meditative depth, and throbbing 
brilliant colour of the English drama passed with its decay over 
into prose. But Latin was still often the supplanter: the treatise 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, De Veritate, of note in the early 
history of Deism, and much of the writing of the ambidextoous 
Thomas Hobbes, are in Latin. In this way Latin 
disciplined English once more, though it often tempted 
men of genius away from English. The Leviathan (1651) with its 
companion books on Human Nature and Liberty, and Hobbes’ 
explosive dialogue on the civil wars. Behemoth {1679), have the 
bitter concision of Tacitus and the clearness of a half-relief in 
bronze. Hobbes’ speculations on the human annual, the social 
contract, the absolute power of the sovereign, and the sub¬ 
servience owed to the sovereign by the Church or “ Kingdom of 
Darkness,” enraged all parties, and left their track on the thought 
and controversial literature of the century. With Ben Jonson 
and the jurist Selden (whose English can be judged from his 
Table Tdk), Hobbes anticipates the brief and clear sentence- 
structure of the next age, though not its social ease and amenity 
of form. But his grandeur is not that of a poet, and the poetic^ 
prose is the most distinctive kind of this period. It is 
eloquent above all on death and the vanity of human 
affairs; its solemn tenor prolongs the reflections of 
Claudio, of Fletcher’s Philaster, or of Spenser’s Despair. It is 
exemplified in Bacon’s Essay Of Death, in the anonymous descant 
on the same subject wrongly once ascribed to him, in Donne’s 
plea for suicide, in Raleigh’s History of the World, in Drummond’s 
Cypress Grove (*623), in Jeremy Taylor’s sermons and Holy 
Dying (1651), and in Sir Thomas Browne’s Urn-Buried (1658) and 
Letter to a Friend. Its usual vesture ris a long purple period, 
freely Latinized, though Browne equally commmtds the form of 
solemn and monumental epigram. He is also free from the 
dejection that wraps round the other writers on the subject, 
and a holy quaintness and gusto relieve his ruminations. The 
Religio Medici (1642), quintessentially learned, wise and splendid, 
is the fullest memorial of his power. Amongst modem prose 
writers, De Quincey is his only true rival in musical sensibility 
to words. 

Jeremy Taylor, the last great English casuist and schoolman, 
and one of the first pleaders for religious tolerance (in his Liberty 
of Prophesying, 1647), is above all a preacher; tender, 
intricate, copious, inexhaustible in image and 
picturesque quotation. From the classics, from the 
East, from the animal world, from the life of men and children, 
his illustrations flow, without end or ineasure. He is a master of 
the lingering cadence, which soars upward and onward on its 
coupled clauses, as on balanced iridescent wings, and is found 
long after in his scholar Ruskin. Imaginative force of another 
kind pervades Robert Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
(1621), where the humorous mediulh refracts md 
colours every ray of the recluse’s far-travelled spirit. The mass 
of Latin citation, woven, not quilted, into Burton’s style, a 
anotho- proof of the vitality of the cosmopolitan language. 
Burton and Browne owe much to the pre-critical leanimg of 
their time, which yields up such precious savours to their fancy, 
that we may be thankful for the delay of more precise science and 
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scholarship. Fancy, too, of a suddener and wittier sort, pre¬ 
serves some of the ample labours of Thomas Fuller, which are 
scattered over the years 1631-1662 ; and the Lives and CompUat 
Angler (1653) of Izaak Walton are unspoilt, happy or pious pieces 
of idyllic prose. No adequate note on the secular or sacred 
learning of the time can here be given; on Camden, with his vast 
erudition, historical, antiquarian and comparatively critical 
{Britannia, in Latin, 1586); or on Ussher, with his patristic and 
chronological learning, one of the many savants of the Anglican 
church. Other divines of the same camp pleaded, in a plainer 
style than Taylor, for freedom of personal judgment and against 
tile multiplying of “ vitals in religion ” ; the chief were Chilling- 
worth, one of the closest of English apologists, in his Religion of 
Protestants (1638), and John i£des of Eton. The Flatonists, or 
rather Plotinists, of Cambridge, who form a curious digression in 
the history of modem philosophy, produced two writers, John 
Smith and Henry More, of an exalted and esoteric prose, more 
directly inspired by Greece than any other of the time ; and their 
champion of erudition, Cudworth, in his True Intellectual System, 
gave some form to their doctrine. 

Above the vast body of pamphlets and disputatious writing 
that form the historian’s material stands Edward Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, printed in 1702- 
1704, thirty years after his death. Historical writing 
hitherto, but for Bacon’s Henry VIL, had been tentative though 
profuse. Raleigh’s vast disquisition upon all things. The History 
of the World (1614), survives by passages and poetic splendours ; 
gallantly written second-hand works like Knolles’s History of the 
Turks, and the rhetorical History of the Long Parliament by 
May, had failed to give England rank with France and Italy. 
Clarendon’s book, one of the greatest of memoirs and most vivid 
of portrait-galleries, spiritually unappreciative of the other side, 
but full of a subtle discrimination of character and political 
motive, brings its author into line with Retz and Saint-Simon, 
the watchers and recorders and sometimes the makers of con¬ 
temporary history. Clarendon’s Life, above all the picture of 
Falkland and his friends, is a personal record of the delightful 
sort in which England was thus far infertile. He is the last old 
master of prose, using and sustaining the long, sinuous sentence, 
unworkable in weaker hands. He is the last, for Milton’s 
, polemic prose, hurled from the opposite camp, was 
p/wivT* written between 1643 and 1660. Whether reviling 
bishops or royal privilege or indissoluble monogamy, 
or recalling his own youth and aims; or claiming liberty for 
print in Areopagitica (1644); in his demonic defiances, or 
angelic calls to arms, or his animal eruptions of spite and hatred, 
Milton leaves us with a sense of the motive energies that were to 
be transformed into Paradise Lost and Samson. His sentences 
are ungainly and often inharmonious, but often irresistible; he 
rigidly withstood the tendencies of form, in prose as in verse, that 
Dryden was to represent, and thus was true to his own literary 
dynasty. 

A special outlying position belongs to the Authorized Version 
(t6ix) of the Bible, the late fruit of the long toil that had begun 
fh, with TyndaJe’s, and, on the side of style, with the 
Aatinr- Wycliilite translations. More scholarly than all the 
ina preceding versions which it utilized, it won its in- 

Vmioa. comparable form, not so much because of the 
“ grand style that was in the air,” which would have been 
the worst of models, as because the style had been already 
tested and ennobled by generations of translators. Its effect 
on poetry and letters was for some time far smaller than its 
effect on the national life at large, but it was the greatest 
translation—being of a whole literature, or rather of two 
literatures—in an age of great translations. 

Some other kinds of writing soften the transition to Restoration 
prose. The vast catalogue of Characters numbers hundreds of 
titles. Deriving from Theophrastus, who was edited by Casaubon 
in 1592, they are yet anotl^ Renaissance form that England 
sh^d with France. But in English hands, faUmg a La BruyAre 
—in Hall’s, in Overbury’s, even in those of the gay and skilful 
Earle {MieroeosmograpMe, 1628)—the Character is a mere list 
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of the attributes and oddities of a type or calling. It is to the 
Jonsonian drama of humours what the Fens6e, or detached 
remark, practised by Bishop Hall and later by Butler and 
Halifax, is to the Essay. These works tended long to ^ common¬ 
place or didactic, as the popular Resolves of Owen Feltham shows. 
Cowley was the first essayist to come down from the desk and 
talk as to his equals in easy phrases of middle length. A time of 
dissension was not the best for this kind of peaceful, detached 
writing. The letters of James Howell, the autobiography of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and the memoirs of Kenelm Digby 
belong rather to the older and more mannered than to the more 
modern form, though Howell’s English is in the plainer and 
quicker movement. 

rv. Restoration Period 

Literature from j66o to 1700. —The Renaissance of letters in 
England entered on a fre^ and peculiar phase in the third 
quarter of the century. The balance of intellectual and artistic 
power in Europe had completely shifted since 1580. Inspiration 
had died down in Italy, and its older classics were no longer a 
stimuhis. The Spanish drama had flourished, but its influence 
though real was scattered and indirect. The Germanic countries 
were slowly emerging into literature; England they scarcely 
touched. But the literary empire of France began to declare 
itself both in Northern and Southern lands, and within half a 
century was assured. Under this empire the English genius 
partly fell, though it soon asserted its own equality, and by 1720 
had so reacted upon France as more than to repay the debt. 
Thus between 1660 and 1700 is prepared a temporary dual control 
of European letters. But in the age of Dryden France 
gave England more than it received; it gave more 
than it had ever given since the age of Chaucer. During 
Charles II.’s days Racine, Moli6re, La Fontaine and Bossuet 
ran the best of their course. Cavalier exiles like Waller, Cowley 
and Hobbes had come back from the winter of their discontent 
in Paris, and Samt-Evremond, the typical bel esprit and critic, 
settled long in England. A vast body of translations from the 
French is recounted, including latterly the works of the Protestant 
refugees printed in the free Low Countries or in England. Natur¬ 
ally this mfluence told most strongly on the social forms of verse 
and prose—upon comedy and satire, upon criticism and maxim 
and epigram, while it also affected theology and thought. And 
this meant the Renaissance once more, still unexhausted, only 
working' less immediately and in fresh if narrower channels. 
Greek literature, Plato and Homer and the dramatists, became 
dimmer; the secondary forms of Latin poetry came to the fore, 
especially those of Juvenal and the satirists, and tlie pedestris 
sermo, epistolary and critical, of Horace. These had some direct 
influence, as Dryden’s translation of them, accompanying his 
Virgil and Lucretius, may show. But they came commended 
by Boileau, their chief modernizer, and in their train was the 
fashion of gallant, epigrammatic and social verse. The tragedy 
of Corneille and Racine, developed originally from the Senecan 
drama, contended with the traditions of Shakespeare and 
Fletcher, and was reinforced by that of the correcter Jonson, in 
shaping the new theatre of England. The French codifiers, 
who were often also the distorters, of Aristotle’s Poetics and 
Horace’s Ars poetica, furnished a canonical body of criticism 
on the epic and the drama, to which Dryden is half a disciple 
and half a rebel. All this implied at once a loss of the larger and 
fuller inspirations of poetry, a decadence in its great and primary 
forms, epic, lyric and tragic, and a disposition, m default of such 
creative power, to turn and take sto^ of past production. In 
England, therefore, it is the age of secondary verse and of nascent, 
often searching criticism. 

The same critical spirit was also whetted in the fields of science 
and speculation, which the war and the Puritan rule had not 
encouraged. The activities of the newly-founded 
Royal Society told directly upon literature, and ^ 
counted powerfully in the organization of a clear, LMton, 
uniform prose—the “ close, naked, natural way of 
speaking,” which the historian of the Society, Sprat, cites as 
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part of its programme. And the style of Sprat, as of scienthic 
masters like Newton and Ray the botanist, itself attests the 
change. A time of profound and peaceful and fruitful scientific 
labour began; the whole of Newton’s Prindpia appeared in 
1687; the dream of Bacon came ne%rer, and England was less 
isolated from the international work of knowledge. The spirit 
of method and observation and induction spread over the whole 
field of thought and was typified in John Locke, whose Essay 
concerning Human Understanding came out in English in 1690, 
and who applied the same deeply sagacious and cautious calculus 
to education and religion and the “ conduct of the understand¬ 
ing.” But his works, though their often mellow and dignified 
style has been ignorantly underrated, also show the change in 
philosophic writing since Hobbes. The old grandeur and 
pugnacity are gone; the imaginative play of science, or quasi¬ 
science, on the literature of reflection is gone; the eccentrics, 
the fantasts, the dreamers are gone, or only survive in curious 
transitional writers like Joseph Glanvil (Scepsis scientilka, 1665) 
or Thomas Burnet (Sacred Theory of the Earth, 1684). This 
change was in part a conscious and an angry change, as is clear 
from the attacks made in Samuel Butler’s Hudibras (1663-1668) 
upon scholastic, verbiage, astrology, fanatical sects and their 
disputes, poetic and “ heroic ” enthusiasm and intellectual 
whim. 

Before the Restoration men of letters, with signal exceptions 
like Milton and Marvell, had been Cavalier, courtly and-Anglican 
in their sympathies. The Civil War had scattered them 
aad'iocioi capital, which, despite Milton’s dream 

laiiaeaet. Areopagitica of its humming and surging energies, 
had ceased to be, what it now again became, the natural 
haunt and Rialto of authors. The taste of the new king and 
court served to rally them. Charles II. relished Hudibras, used 
and pensioned Dryden, sat under Barrow and South and heard 
them with appreciation, countenanced .science, visited comedies, 
and held his own in talk by mother-wit. Letters became the 
pastime, and therefore one of the more serious pursuits, of men 
of quality, who soon excelled in song and light scarifying verse 
and comedy, and took their own tragedies and criticisms gravely. 
Poetry under such auspices became gallant and social, and also 
personal and partisan ; and satire was soon its most vital form, 
with the accessories of compliment, rhymed popular argumenta¬ 
tion and elegy. The social and conversational instinct was the 
master-influence in prose. It produced a subtle but fundamental 
change in the attitude of author to reader. Prose came nearer 
to living speech, it became more civil and natural and persuasive, 
and this not least in the pulpit. The sense of ennui, or boredom, 
which seemed as unknown in the earlier part of the century as 
it is to the modem German, became strongly developed, and 
pro.se was much improved by the fear of provoking it. In all 
these ways the Restoration accompanied and quickened a 
speedier and greater change in letters than any political event m 
English history since the reign of Alfred, when prose itself was 
created. 

The formal change in prose can thus be assigned to no one 
writer, for the good reason that it presupposes a change of 
Prate aad deeper than any personal influence. 

cHtiaitm. begin with the writing tlit is nearest living 

talk—the letters of Otway or Lady Rachel Russell, 
or the diary of Pepys (1659-1669)—that supreme disclosure 
of our mother-earth—-or the evidence in a state trial, or the 
dialogue in the more natural comedies; if we then work upwards 
through some of the plainer kinds of authorship, like the less 
slangy of L’Estrange’s pamphlets, or Burnet’s History of My 
Own Time, a solid Whig memoir of historical value, until we reach 
really admirable or lasting prose like Dryden’s Preface to his 
Fables (1700), or the maxims of Halifax;—if we do this, we are 
aware, amid all varieties, survivals and reversions, of a strong 
and rapid drift towards the style that we call modem. And one 
sign of this movement is the revulsion against any over-saturating 
of the working, daily language, and even of the language of appe^ 
and eloquence, with the Latin element. In Barrow and Glanvil, 
descendants of Taylor and Browne, many Latinized words remain. 


which were soon expdled from style like foreign bodies from an 
organism. As in the mid-sixteenth and the mid-eighteenth 
century, the process is visible by which the Latin vocabulary 
and Latin complication of sentence first gathers strength, and 
then, though not without leaving its traces, is forced to ebb. 
The instinct of the best writers secured this result, and secured 
it for good and all.. In Dryden’s diction there is a nearly perfect 
balance and harmony of learned and native constituents, and a 
sensitive tact.in Gallicizing; in his build of sentence there is the 
same balance between curtness or bareness and complexity or 
ungainly lengthiness. For ceremony and compliment he keeps 
a rolling period, for invective a short sharp stroke without the 
gloves. And he not only uses in general a sentence of moderate 
scale, inclining to brevity, but he finds out its harmonies; he is 
a seeming-careless but an absolute master of rhythm. In delusive 
ease he is unexcelled; and we only regret that he could not have 
written prose oftener instead of plays. We should thus, how¬ 
ever, have lost their prefaces, in which the bulk and the best of 
Dryden’s criticisms appear. From the Essay of Dramatic Poesy 
(i668) down to the Preface to Fables (l^oo) runs a series of essays : 
On the Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy, On Heroic Plays, On 
Translated Verse, On Satire and many more; which form the 
first connected body of criticisms in the language, and are nobly 
written always. Dryden’s prose is literature as it stands, and 
yet is talk, and yet again is mj’steriously better than talk. 
The critical writings of John Demus are but a sincere application 
of the rules and canons that were now becoming conventional; 
Rymer, though not so despicable as Macaulay said, is still 
more depressmg than Dennis; and for any critic at once so 
free, so generous and so sure as Dryden we wait in vain for a 
century. 

Three or four names are usually associated with Dryden’s 
ill the work of reforming or modifying prose : Sprat, Tillotson, 
Sir William Temple, and George Savile, marquis of camM- 
Halifax; but the honours rest with Halifax. Sprat, tutart to 
though clear and easy, has little range; Tillotson, though 
lucid, orderly, and a very popular preacher, has little 
distinction; Temple, the elegant essayist, has a kind of barren 
gloss and fine literary manners, but very little to say. The 
political tracts, essays and maxims of Halifax (died 1695) are 
the most typically modem prose between Dryden and Swift, 
and are nearer than anything else to the best French writing of 
the same order, in their finality of epigram, their neatness and 
mannerliness and sharpness. The Character of a Trimmer and 
Advice to a Daughter are the best examples. 

Religious literature, Anglican and Puritan, is the chief remain¬ 
ing department to be named. The strong, eloquent and coloured 
preaching of Isaac Barrow the mathematician, '’'’ho^^^^ 
died in 1677, is a survival of the larger and older 
manner of the Church. In its balance of logic, learning and 
emotion, in its command alike of Latin splendour and native 
force, it deserves a recognition it has lost. Another athlete of 
the pulpit, Robert South, who is so often praised for his wit 
that his force is forgotten, continues the lineage, while Tillotson 
and the elder Sherlock show the tendency to the smoother and 
more level prose. But the revulsion against strangeness and 
fancy and magnificence went too far; it made for a temporary 
bareness and meanness and disharmony, which had to be checked 
by Addison, Bolingbroke and Berkeley. From what Addison 
saved our daily written English, may be seen in the vigorous 
slangy hackwork of Roger L’Estrange, the translator and 
pamphleteer, in the news-sheets of Dunton, and in the satires of 
Tom Brown. These writers were debasing the coinage with 
their street journalism. 

Another and far nobler variety of vernacular prose is found 
in the Puritans. Baxter and Howe, Fox and Bunyan, bad the 
English Bible behind them, which gave them the best 
of Sieir inspiration, though the first two of them were 
also erudite men. Richard Baxter, an immensely 
fertile writer, is best remembered by those of his own fold for 
his Saint's Everlasting Rest (1650) and his autobiography, John 
Howe for his evangelical apologia The Living Temple of God 
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(1675), Fox for his Journal and its tnixtare of quaintness and 
laptorous mysticism. John Banyan, the least instructed of 
themall, is their only bom artist. His creed and point 
of view were those of half the nation—^e half that 
was usually inarticulate in literature, or spoke without style or 
genius. His reading, consisting not only of the Bible, but of the 
popular allegories of giants, pilgrims and adventure, was also 
that of his class. The Pilgrim’s Progress, of which the first part 
appeared in 1678, the second in 1684, is the happy flowering 
sp^ amidst a growth of barren plants of the same tribe. The 
Progress is a dream, more vivid to its author than most men’s 
waking memories to themselves; the emblem and the thing 
signified are merged at every point, so that Christianas journey 
is not so much an allegory with a key as a spiritual vision of this 
earth and our neigblwurs. Grace Abounding, Banyan’s diary 
of his own voyage to salvatiwi. The Holy War, an overloaded 
fable of the fall and'recovery of mankind, and The Life and 
Death of Mr Badmarr, a novel telling of the triumphal earthly 
progress of a scoundrelly tradesman, are amon^ Banyan’s other 
contributions to literature. His union of spiritual intensity, 
sharp humorous vision, and power of simple speech consum¬ 
mately chosen, mark his work off alike from his own inarticulate 
public and from all other literary performance of his time. 

The transition from the older to the newer poetry was not 
abrupt. Old themes and tunes were slowly disused, others 
previously of lesser mark rose into favour, and a few 
quite fresh ones were introduced. The poems of John 
rme. Oldham and Andrew Marvell belong to both periods. 

Both of them begin with fantasy and elegy, and end 
with satires, which indeed are rather documents than works of 
art. The monody of Oldham on his friend Morwent is poorly 
exchanged for the Satires on the Jesuits (x68i), and the lovely 
metaphysical verses of Marvell on gardens and orchards and the 
spiritual love sadly give place to his Last Instructions to a 
Painter (1669). In his Horatian Ode Marvell had nobly uid 
impartially applied his earlier style to national affairs; but the 
time proved too strong for this delightful pwet. Another and a 
stranger satire had soon greeted the Restoration, the 
Hudibras (1663-1678) of Samuel Butler, with its 
companion pieces. The returned wanderers delighted in this 
horribly agile, boisterous and fierce attack on the popular party 
and its religions, and its wrangles and its manners. Profoundly 
eccentric and tiresomely allusive in his form, and working in 
the short rhyming couplets thenceforth called “ Hudibrastics,” 
Butler founded a small and peculiar but long-lived school of 
satire. The other verse of the time is largely satire of a different 
tone and metre; but the earlier kind of finished and gallant 
lyric persisted through the reign of Charles II. The songs of 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, are usually malicious, some¬ 
times passionate; they have a music and a splendid 
self-abandonment such as we never meet again till 
Bums. Sedley and Dorset and Aphra Behn and Dtyden are 
the rightful heirs of Carew and Lovelace, those infallible masters 
of short rhythms; and this secret also was lost for a century 
afterwards. 

In poetry, in prose, and to some extent m drama, John Dryden, 
the creature of his time, is the master of its expression. He 
DryOt began with panegyric verse, first on Cromwell and then 
on Charles, which is full of fine things and false writing. 
The Annus Mirabilis (1667) is the chief example, celebrating 
the Plague, the Fire wid.the naval victory, in the quatrains for 
which Davenant’s pompous Gondibert had shown the way. The 
Essay on Dramatic Poesy (1668), a dialogue on the rivalries of 
blank verse with rhyme, and of the Elizabethan drama with the 
French, is perfect modem prose; and to this perfection Dryden 
attained at a bound, while he attained his poetical style more 
gradually. He practised his couplet in panegyric, in heroic 
tragedy, and in dramatic prologue and epilogue for twenty 
years before it was consunityte. HU 1680 he supported himself 
chiefly by his plays, which have not lived so long as their critical 
prefaces, already mentioned. His diction and versification come 
to their full power in his satires, rhymed arguments, dedications 


and translations. Absalom and Ackitophel (mrt i., 1681; part 
ii., with Nahum Tate, r68*), as weU as The Medal and Mac 
Flecknoe, marked a new bitro of English satire, placing it at 
once on a level with that of any ancient or m^em country. 
The mixture of deadly good temper, Olympian unfairness, and 
rhetorical and metrical skill in each of these poems has never 
been repeated. The presentment of Achitophel, earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury, in his relations with Absalom Walters and Charles the 
minstrel-king of Judah, as well as the portraits of Shimei and 
Barzillai and Jotham, the eminent Whigs and Tories, and of the 
poets Og and Doeg, are things whose vividness age has never 
discoloured. Dryden’s Protestant aiguings in Rdigio Laid 
(rfiflz) and his equally sincere Papistic^ arguings in The Hind 
and the Panther (1687) are just as skilful. His translations of 
Virgil and parts of Lucretius, of Chaucer and Boccaccio (Fables, 
r 700), set the seal on his command of his favourite couplet for the 
higher kinds of appeal and oratory. His Ode on Anne Killigrew, 
and his popular but coarser Alexander's Feast, have a more lyric 
harmony; and his songs, inserted in his plays, reflect the change 
of fashion by their metrical adeptness and often thoroughgoing 
wantonness. The epithet of “ glorious,” in its older sense of a 
certain conscious and warranted pride of place, not in that of 
boastful or pretentious, suits Dryden well. Not only did he 
leave a model and a point of departure for Pope, but his influence 
recurs in Churchill, in Gray, in Johnson and in Crabbe, where he 
is seen counteracting, with his large, wholesome and sincere 
bluntness, tlie acidity of Pope. Dryden was counted near 
Shakespeare and Milton until the romantic revival renewed 
the sense of proportion; but the same sense now demands his 
acknowledgment as the English poet who is nearest to their 
frontiers of all those who are exiled from their kingdom. 

Restoration and Revolution tragedy is nearly all abortive ; 
it is now hard to read it for pleasure. But it has noble flights, 
and its historic interest is high. Two of its species, 
the rhymed heroic play and the rehandling of Shake- 
speare in blank verse, were also brought to their utmost by 
Dryden, though in both he had many companions. The heroic 
tragedies were a hybrid offspring of the heroic romance and 
French tragedy; and though The Conquest of Granada (1669- 
J6^o) and Tyrannic Lave would be very open to satire in Dryden’s 
own vein, they are at least generously absurd. Their intention 
is never ignoble, if often impossible. After a time Dryden went 
back to Shakespeare, after a fashion already set by Sir William 
Davenaht, the connecting link with the older tragedy and the 
inaugurator of the new. They “ revived ” Shakespeare; they 
vamped him in a style that did not wholly perish till after the 
time of Garrick. The Tempest, Troilus and Cressida, and 
Antony and Cleopatra were thus handled by Dryden; and the 
last of these, as converted by him into AU for Love (rfiyS), is 
loftier and stronger than any of his original plays, its blank verse 
renewing the ties of Restoration poetry with the great age. The 
heroic plays, written in one or other metre, lived long, and 
expired in the burlesques of Fielding and Sheridan. The Re¬ 
hearsal (i6jj), a gracious piece of fooling partially aimed at 
Dryden by Buckingham and his friends, did not suffice to kill 
its victims. Thomas Otway and Nathaniel Lee, both of whom 
generally used blank verse, are the other tr^ic writers of note, 
children indeed of the extreme old age of the drama. Otway’s 
long-acted Venice Preserved (i68a) has an almost 
Sh^espearian skill in melodrama, a wonderful tide of 
passionate language, and a blunt and bold delineation of char¬ 
acter ; but Otway’s inferior style and verse could only be admired 
in an age like his own. Lee is far more of a poet, though less of a 
dramatist, and he wasted a certain talent m noise and fury. 

Restoration comedy at first followed Jonson, whom it was 
easy to try and imitate; Shadwell and Wilson, whose works 
are a museum for the social antiquary, photographed 
the humours of the town. Dryden’s many comedies 
often show his more boisterous and blatant, rarely his finer 
qualities. Like all playwrights of Ihe thne he pillages from the 
French, and vulgarizes MoliAre without stint or shame. A truer 
light comedy b^n with Sir George Etherege, who mirrored in 
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his fops the gaiety and insolence of the world he knew. The 
society depicted by William Wydterley, the one comic dramatist 
of power between Massinger and Congreve, at first 
seems hardly human; but hk energy is skilful and 
faithful as well as brutal;,he excels in the graphic 
reckless exhibition of outward humours and bustle; he scavenges 
m the most callous good spirits and with careful cynicism. The 
Plain Dealer (1677), a skdful transplantation, as well as a de¬ 
pravation of Molkre’s Le Misanthrope, is his best piece; he 
writes in prose, and his prose is excellent, modem and lifelike. 
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V. The i8th Century 

In the reign of Anne (1702-1714) the social changes which 
had commenced with the Restoration of 1660 began to make 
themselves definitely felt. Books began to penetrate 
among all classes of society. The period is consequently 
c aage . differentiation and expansion. As the practice of 

reading becomes more and more universal, English writers lose 
much of their old idiosyncrasy, intensity and obscurity. As in 
politics and religion, so in letters, there is a great development 
of nationality. Commercial considerations too for the first 
time become important. We hear relatively far less of religious 
controversy, of the bickering between episcopalians and non¬ 
conformists and of university squabbles. Specialization and 
cumbrous pedantry fall into profound disfavour. Provincial 
feeling exercises a diminishing sway, and literature bwomes 
increasingly metropolitan or suburban. With the multiplication 
of moulds, the refinement of prose polish, and the development 
of breadth, variety and ease, it was natural enough, having regard 
to the place that the coun^ played in the world’s affairs, that 
English literature should make its d8but in western Europe. 
The strong national savour seemed to stimulate the foreign 
appetite, and as represented by Swift, Pope, Defoe, Young, 
Goldsmith, Richardson, Sterne and Ossian, if we exclude Byron 
and Scott, the i8th century may be deemed the cosmopolitan 
age, par excellenee, of English Letters. The charms of 18th- 
century English literature, as it happens, are essentially of the 
rational, social and translatable kind : in intensity, exquisiteness 
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is seldom represented at its highest power, we shall find nearly 
every variety of English prose brilliantly Ulustrated during tins 
period: the aristocratic style of Bolingbroke, Addison and 
Berkeley; the gentlemanly style of Fielding; the keen and 
logical controversy of Butler, Middleton, Smith and Bentham ; 
the rhythmic and balanced if occasionally involved style of 
Johnson and his admirers; the limpid and flowing manner of 
Hume and Mackintosh; the light, easy and witty flow of Walpole; 
the divine chit-chat of Cowper; the colour of Gray and Berkeley; 
the organ roll of Burke; the detective journalism of Swift and 
Defoe ; the sly familiarity of Sterne; the dance music and wax 


candles of Sheridan; the pomposity of Gibbon; the air and 
ripple of Geddsmith; the piping preciosity of Boswell,—these 
and other characteristics can be iUustrated in 18th-century prose 
as probably nowhere else. 

But more important to the historian of literature even tlm 
the development of qualities is the evolution of types. And in 
this respect the 18th century is a veriuble index-muMum of 
English prose. Essentially, no doubt, it is true that in 
the prose and verse of the i8th century is nMunly an wtension 
of Dryden, juk as in content it is a reflection of the increaud 
variety of the city life which esune into extttejBce as English 
trade rapidly increased in all directions. But tite taste of the (tay 
was rapidly changing. People began to read in vastly increasing 
numbers. Hie folio was making place on the shelves for the 
octavo. The bookseller began to transcend the mere tradesinan. 
Along with newspapers the advertizing of books came into 
fashion, and the market was regulated no longer by what learned 
men wanted to write, but what an increasing multitude wanted 
to read. The arrival of the octavo is said to have marked the 
enrolment of man as a reader, that of the novel the_ attachment 
of woman. Hence, among other causes, the rapid decay of 
lyrical verse and printed drama, of theology and epic, in ponderous 
tomes. The fashionable types of which the new century was to 
witness the fixation are accordingly the essay and the satire 
as represented respectively by Addison and Steele, Swift and 
Goldsmith, and by Pope and Churchill. Pope, soon to be 
followed by 1 /ady Mary Wortley Montagu, was the first English¬ 
man who treated letter-writing as an art upon a considerable 
scale. Personalities and memoirs prepare the way for history, 
in which as a department of literature English letters hitherto 
had been almost scandalously deficient. Similarly the new 
growth of fancy essay (Addison) and plain biography (Defoe) 
prepared the way for the English novel, the most importwt 
by far of all new literary combinations. Finally, without going 
into unnecessary detail, we have a significant development of 
topography, journalism and criticism. In the course of time, 
too, we shall perceive how the pressure of town life and the logic 
of a capital city engender, first a fondness for landscape garden¬ 
ing and a somewhat artificial Arcadianism, and then, by degrees, 
an intensifying love of the country, of the open air, and of the 
rare, exotic and remote in literature. 

At the outset of the new century the two chief architects of 
public opinion were undoubtedly John Locke and Joseph 
Addison. When he died at High Laver in October 
1704 at the mature age of seventy-two, Locke ^d, 
perhaps, done more than any man of the previous 
century to prepare the way for the new era. Social duty and 
social responsibility were his two watchwords. The key to both 
he discerned in the Human Understanding —“ no province of 
knowledge can be regarded as independent of reason.” But the 
great modernist of the time was undoubtedly Joseph Addison 
(1672-1719). He first left the 17A century, with its stiff 
euphuisms, its formal obs^uiousness, its ponderous scholasticism 
and its metaphorical anti&eses, definitely behind. He did for 
English culture what Rambouillet did for that of France, and it 
is hardly an exaggeration to call the half-century before the great 
fame of the English novel, the half-century of tl« Spectator, 

Addison’s mind was fertilized by intercourse with the greater 
and more original genius of Swift and with the more inventive 
and more genial mind of Steele. It -was Richard staeh. 
Steele (1672-1729) in the Tatlf of 1709-1710 who 
first realized that the specific which that urbane sige both needed 
and desired was no longer copious preaching smd rigorous 
declamation, but homoeopathic doses of good sense, good taste 
and good-humoured morality, disguised breath an easy and 
fashionable style. Nothing could have suited Addison better 
than the opportunity afforded him of contributing an occasional 
essay or roundabout paper in praise of virtue^ or dispraise of 
stupidity and bad form to his friend’s periodical V^en the 
Spectator succeeded the Taller in Mardh 1711, Addison took a 
more active share in shaping the chief characters (with the 
immortal baronet, Sir Roger, at their head) who were to make 
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up the "Spectator Qub and, better even than before, he saw 
ha way, perhaps, to reinforcing his copious friend with his own 
more frugal but more refined endowment. Such a privileged 
talent came into play at precisely the right moment to circukte 
through the coffee houses and to convey a large measure of French 
courtly ease and elegance into the more humdrum texture of 
English prose. Steele became rather disreputable in his later 
years, Swift was banished and went mad, but Addison became 
a personage of the utmost consideration, and the essay as he 
left it became an almost indispensable accomplishment to the 
complete gentleman of that age. As an architect of opinion 
from 1717 to 1775 Addison may well rank with Locke. 

The other side, both in life and politics, was taken by Jonathan 
Swift (1667-1745), who preferred to represent man on his unsocial 
side. He sneered at most things, but not at his own 
order, and he came to defend the church and the country 
squirearchy against the conventicle and Capel court. To under¬ 
mine the complacent entrenchments of the Whig capitalists at 
war with France no sap proved so effectual as his pen. Literary 
influence was then exercised in politics mainly by pamphlets, 
and Swift was the greatest of pamphleteers. In the Journal to 
Stella he has left us a most wonderful portrait of himself in turn 
cuny'ing favour, spoiled, petted and humiliated by the party 
leaders of the Tories from 1710-1713. He had always been 
savage, and when the Hanoverians came in and he was treated 
as a suspect, his hate widened to embrace all mankind {Gulliver’s 
Travels, 1726) and he bit like a mad dog. Would that he could 
have bitten more, for the infection of English stylists I In wit, 
logic, eneigy, pith, resourcefulness and Saxon simplicity, his 
prose has never been equalled. The choicest English then, it is 
Arbatiaot choicest English still. Dr John Arbuthnot (1667- 

" ’173s) may be described as an understudy of Swift 

on the whimsical side only, whose malignity, in a nature 
otherwise most kindly, was circumscribed strictly by the limits 
of political persiflage. Bernard Mandeville (1670-1733), un¬ 
orthodox as he was in every respect, discovered a little of Swift’s 
choice pessimism in his assault (in The Fable of the Bees of 1723) 
against the genteel optimism of the Characteristics of Lord 
Shaftesbury. Neither the matter nor the manner of the brilliant 
Tory chieftain Henry St John, Viscount Bolingbroke 
(1678-1751), appears to us now as being of the mghest 
significance; but, although Bolingbroke’s ideas were 
second-hand, his work has an historical importance; his dignified, 
balanced and decorated style was the cynosure of 18th-century 
statesmen. His essays on “ History ” and on “ a Patriot King ” 
both disturb a soil well prepared, and set up a reaction against 
such evil tendencies as a narrowing conception of history and a 
primarily factious and partisan conception of politics. It may 
be noted here how the fall of Bolingbroke and the Tories in 1714 
precipitated the decay of the Renaissance ideal of literary 
patronage. The dependence of the press upon the House of 
Lords was already an anomaly, and the practical toleration 
achieved in 1605 removed another obstacle from the path of 
liberation. The government no longer sought to strangle the 
press. It could generally be tuned satisfactorily and at the 
worst could always be temporarily muzzled. The pensions 
hitherto devoted to men of genius were diverted under Walpole 
to spies and journalists. Yet one of the most unscrupulous of 
all the fabricators of intelligence, looked down upon as a huckster 
of the meanest and most inconsiderable literary wares, established 
his fame by a masterpiece of which literary genius had scarcely 
even cognizance. < 

The new trade of writing was represented most perfectly by 
Daniel Defoe (1660-1731), who represents, too, what few writers 
possess, a competent knowledge of work and wages, 
buying and sdling, the squalor and roguery of the 
very hungry and the very mean. From reporting sensations and 
chronicling /ai/r divers, Defoe worked his way almost insensibly 
to the Spanish tale 'of the old Mendoza or picaresque pattern. 
Robinsm Crusoe was a true ftory expanded on these lines, and 
written down under stress of circumstance when its author 
was just upon sixty. Resembling that of Bunyan and, later. 


Smollett in the skilful use made qf places, facts and figures, 
Defoe’s style is the mirror of man in Iw shirt beeves. What he 
excelled in was plain, straightforward story-telling, in under¬ 
standing and appraising the curiosity of the man in the street, 
and m possessing just the knowledge and just the patience, and 
just the literary stroke that would enable him most effectually 
to satisfy it. He was the first and cleverest of all descriptive 
reporters, for he knew better than any successor how and where 
to throw in those irrelevant details, tricks of speech and circum¬ 
locution, which tend to ^ive an air of verisimilitude to a bald 
and unconvincing narrative—the funny little splutterings and 
nalvetfa as of a plain man who is not telling a tale for effect, but 
striving after his own manner to give t&s plain unvarnished 
truth. Defoe contributes story, Addison character. Fielding the 
life-atmosphere, Richardson and Sterne the sentiment, and we 
have the 18th-century novel complete—^the greatest literary 
birth of modem time. Addison, Steele, Swift and Defoe, as 
master-builders of prose fiction, are consequently of more 
importance than the “ Augustan pbists,” as Pope and his school 
are sometimes called, for the most that they can be said to have 
done is to have perfected a more or less transient mode of poetry. 

To the passion, imagination or musical quality essential to 
the most inspired kinds of poetry Alexander Pope (1688-1744) 
can lay .small claim. His best work is contained in 
the Satires and Epistles, which are largely of the 
proverb-in-rhyme order. Yet in lucid, terse and pungent 
phrases he has rarely if ever been surpassed. His classical fancy, 
his elegant turn for periphrasis and his venomous sting alike 
made him the idol of that urbane age. Voltaire in 1726 had 
called him the best poet living, and at his death his style 
was par^ount throughout the civilized world. It was the 
apotheosis of wit, point, lucidity and technical correctness. 
Pope was the first Englishman to make poetry pay (apart from 
patronage). He was flattered by imitation to an extent which 
threatened to throw the school of poetry which he represented 
into permanent discredit. Prior, Gay, Parnell, Akenside, 
Pomfret, Garth, Young, Johnson, Goldsmith, Falconer, Glover, 
Grainger, Darwin, Rogers, Hayley and indeed a host of others— 
the once famous mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease—wor¬ 
shipped Pope as their poetic founder. The second-rate wore his 
badge. But although the cult of Pope was the established 
religion of poetic taste from 1714 to 1798, there were always 
nonconformists. The poetic revolt, indeed, was far more 
versatile, than the religious revival of the century. The Winter 
(1726) of James Thomson may be regarded as in- _ 
augura.ting a new era in English poetry. Lady 
Wmchilsea, John Philips, author of Cyder, and John Dyer, whose 
Grongar HiU was published a few months before Winter, had 
pleaded by their work for a truthful and unaffected, and at the 
Mme time a romantic treatment of nature in poetry; but the 
ideal of artificiality and of a frigid poetic diction by which English 
poetry was dominated since the days of Waller and Cowley was 
first effectively challenged by Thomson. At the time when 
the Popean couplet was at the height of its vogue he deliberately 
put it aside in favour of the higher poetic power of blank verse. 
And he it was who transmitted the sentiment of natural beauty 
not merely to imitators such as Savage, Armstrong, Somerville, 
Langhome, Mickle and Shenstone, but also to his 
elegist, William Collins, to Gray and to Cowper, and 
somdirectly to the lyrical bards of 1798. By the same 
hands and those of Shenstone experiments were being made in 
the stanza of The Faerie Queene; a little later, owing to the 
virtuosity of Bishop Percy, the cultivation of the old English and 
Scottish ballad literature was beginning to take a serious turn. 
Dissatisfaction with the limitations of “ Augustan ” poetry was 
similarly responsible for the revived interest in Sh^espeare and 
Chaucer. Gray stood not only for a far more intimate worship 
of wild external nature, but also for an awakened curiosity in 
Scandinavian, Celtic and Icelandic poetry. 

To pretend then that the poetic h»rt of the i8th century was 
Popean to the core is nothing short of extravc^ance. There 
were a number of true poets in the second and third quarters of 
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the century to whom ail credit is due as pioneers and precentors 
of the ronumtic movement under the depressing conditions to 
which innovators in poetry are commonly subject. They may 
strike us as rather an anaemic band after the great Elizabethan 
poets. Four of them were mentally dermged (Collms, Smart, 
Cowper, Blake), while Gray was a hermit, and Shenstone and 
Thomson the most indolent of recluses. The most adventurous, 
one might say the most virile of the group, was a boy who died 
at the age of seventeen. Single men w (save for Blake), a more 
despondent group of artists as a whole it would not perhaps be 
easy to discover. Catacombs and cypresses were the forms of 
imagery that came to them most naturally. Elegies and funeral 
odes were the types of expression in which they were happiest. 
Yet they strove in the main to follow the gleam in poetry, to 
reinstate imagination upon its throne, and to substitute Uie singing 
voice for the rhetorical recitative of the heroic couplet. Within 
two years of the death of Pope, in 1746, William Collins was 
content to stng (not say) what he had in him without a glimpse 
of wit or a dash of eloquence—^and in him many have discerned 
the germ of that romantic iclosion which blossomed in Christabel. 
A more important if less original factor in that movement was 
Collins’s severe critic Thomas Gray, a man of the widest curiosities 
of his time, in whom every attribute of the poet to which scholar¬ 
ship, taste and refinement are contributory may be found to the 
full, but in whom the strong creative energy is fatally lacking-— 
despite the fact that he wrote a string of “ divine truisins ” in 
his Elegy, which has given to multitudes more of the exquisite 
pleasure of poetry tlmn any other single piece in the English 
language. Shenstone and Percy, Capell, the Wartons and 
eventually Chatterton, continued to mine in the shafts which 
Gray had been the first to sink. Their laborious work of dis¬ 
covery resembled that which was commencing in regard to the 
Gothic architecture which the age of Pope h^ come to regard 
as rude and barbaric. The Augustans had come seriously to 
regard all pre-Drydenic poetry as grossly barbarian. One of 
the greatest achievements of the mid-eighteenth century was 
concerned with the disintegration of this obstinate delusion. 
The process was manifold; and it led, among other things, to 
a redization of the importance of the study of comparative 
literature. 

The literary grouping of the 18th century is, perhaps, the 
biggest thing on the whole that English art has to show •, but 
among all its gpups the most famous, and probably 

• iiov». original, is that of its proto-novelists 

Richardson, Fielding, Smollett and Sterne. All nations have 
had their novels, which are as old at least as Greek vases. The 
various types have generally had collective appellations such as 
Milesian Tales, Alexandrian Romances, Romances of Chivalry, 
Acta Sanctorum, Gesta Romanorum, Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, 
Romances of Roguery, Arabian Nights; but owing to the 
rivalry of other more popular or more respectable or at least 
more eclectic literary forms, they seldom managed to attain a 
permanent lodgment in the library. The taste in prose fiction 
changes, perhaps, more rapidly than that in any other kind of 
literature. In Britain alone several forms had passed their 
prime since the days of Caxton and his Arthurian prose romance 
of Morte d'Arthur. Such were the wearisome Arcadian romance 
or pastoral heroic; the new centos of tales of chivalry like 
the Seven Champions of Christendom; the utopian, political and 
philosophical romances {Oceana, The Man in the Moone) ; the 
grotesque and facetious stories of rogues retailed from the 
Spanish or French in dwarf volumes; the prolix romance of 
modernized classic heroism (The Grand Cyrus); the religious 
allegory (Bunyan’s Life and Death of Mr Badman); the novels 
of outspoken Fr«ich or Italian gallantry, represented by Aphra 
Behn; the imaginary voyages so notably adapted to satire by 
Dr Swift; and lut, but not least, the minutely prosaic chronicle- 
novels of Daniel Defoe. The prospect of the novel was changing 
rapidly. The development of the individual and of a Urge 
well-to-do urban middle class, which was rapidly multiplying 
its area of leuure, invol'swd a curious and self-conscious society, 
hungry for pleasure and new sensations, anxious to be told about 
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themselves, willing in some cases even to learn civilization from 
thdr betters. The disrepute into which the drama had fallen 
since Jeremy Collier’s attack on it directed this society by an 
almost inevitable course into the flowery paths of fiction. TTie 
novel, it is true,, had a reputation which was for the time being 
almost as unsavoury as that of the drama, but the novel was 
not a confirmed ill-doer, and it only needed a touch of genius to 
create for it a vast congregation of enthusiastic votaries. In 
the Toiler mi Spectator were already found the methods and 
subjects of the modem novel. The De Coverlcy papers in the 
Spectator, in fact, want nothing but a love-thread to convert 
them into a serial novel of a high order. The supreme importance 
of the sentimental interest had already been discovered and 
exemplified to good purpose in France by Madame de Ik Fayette, 
the Marquise de Tencin, Marivaux and the Abb^ Prevost. 
Samuel Richardson (1689-1762), therefore, when he 
produced the first two modem novels of European ,,,, 
fame in Pamela (1740) and Clarissa (1748), inherited 
far more than he invented. There had been Richardsonians 
before Richardson. Clarissa is nevertheless a pioneer work, 
and we have it on the high authority of M. Jusserand that the 
English have contributed more than any other people to the 
formation of the contemporary novel. Of the long-winded, 
typical and rather chaotic English novel of love analysis and 
moral sentiment (as opposed to the romance of adventure) 
Richardson is the first successful charioteer. 

The novel in England gained prodigiously by the shock of 
opposition between the ideals of Richardson and Henry Fielding 
(1707-1754), his rival and parodist Fielding’s brutal pifgn„ 
toleration is a fine corrective to the slightly rancid 
morality of Richardson, with its frank insistence upon the 
cash-value of chastity and virtue. Fielding is, to be brief, 
the succinct antithesis of Richardson, and represents the opposite 
pole of English character. He is the Cavalier, Richardson the 
Roundhead; he is the gentleman, Richardson the tradesman; 
he represents church and county, Richardson chapel and borough. 
Richardson had much of the patient insight and intensity of 
genius, but he lacked the humour and literary accomplishment 
which Fielding had in rich abundance. Fielding' combined 
breadth and keenness, classical culture and a delicate Gallic 
irony to an extent rare among English writers. He lacked the 
delicate intuition of Richardson in the analysis of women, nor 
could he compass the broad farcical humour of Smollett 
or the sombre colouring by which Smollett produces 
at times such poignant effects of contrast. There was no poetry 
in Fielding; but there was practically ‘every other ingredient 
of a great prose writer—taste, culture, order, vivacity, humour, 
penetrating irony and vivid, pervading common sense, and it is 
Fielding’s chef-d’oeuvre Tom Jones {l^4g) that we must regard 
if not as the fundament at least as Ihe head of the comer in 
English prose fiction. Before Tom Jones appeared, the succ^s 
of rile novel had drawn a new competitor into the field in Tobias 
Smollett, the descendant of a good western lowland family who 
had knocked about the world and seen more of its hurlyburly 
than Fielding himself. In Roderick Random (1748) Smollett 
represents a rougher and more uncivilized world even than that 
depicted in Joseph Andrews. ITie savagery and horse-play 
peculiar to these two novelists derives in part from the rogue 
romance of Spain (as then recently revived by Lesage), and has 
a counterpart to some extent in the graphic art of Hogarth and 
Rowlandson; yet one cannot altogetfeer ignore an element of 
exaggeration which has greatly injured both these writers in 
the estimation (and still more in the affection) of posterity. The 
genius which struggles through novels such as Roderick Random 
and Ferdinand Count Fathom was nearly submerged under 
the hard conditions of a general writer during the third quarter 
of the i8th century, and it speaks volumes for Smollett’s 
powers of recuperation that he survived to write two such 
masterpieces of sardonic and humorous observation as his Travels 
and Humphry CEnker, 

The fourth proto-master of rite English novel was the anti¬ 
quarian humorist Lawrence Steme. Though they owed ai 
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good deal to Don QuixoU and the French novetists, Fielding 
and Smollett were essentially observers of life in tiie quick. 

Sterne brought a far-fetched style, a bookish apparatus 
* *■ and a deliterate eccentricity into fiction. Tristram 

Shandy, produced successively in nine small volumes between 
1760 and 1764, is the pretended history of a personage who is 
not bom (before the fourth volume) and hardly ever appears, 
carried on in an eccaitric rigmarole of old and new, original 
and borrowed humour, arranged in a style well known to students 
of the later Valois humorists as jatrasie. Far more than Moliire, 
Sterne took his literary bien wherever he found it. But he 
invented a kind of tremolo style of his own, with the aid of 
which, in conjunction with the most unblushingly indecent 
innuendoes, and with a conspicuous genius for humorous por¬ 
traiture, trembling upon the verge of the pathetic, he succeeded 
in winning a new don^in for the art of fiction. 

These four great writers then, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett 
and Sterne—all of them great pessimists in comparison with the 
benignant pdrilosophers of a later fiction—^first thoroughly fer- 
tflized this important field. Richtffdson obtained a European 
fame during his lifetime. Steme, as a pioneer impressionist, 
gave all subsecpient stylists a new handle. Fielding and Smollett 
grasped the new instrument more vigorously, and fashioned 
with it models which, after serving as patterns to Scott, Marryat, 
Cooper, Ainsworth, Dickens, Lever, Stevenson, Merriman, 
Weyman and other romancists of the 19th century, have 
Still retained a fair measure of their original popularity un¬ 
impaired. 

Apart from the novelists, the middle period of the i8th century 
is strong in prose writers: these include Dr Johnson, Oliver 
JUkofon Lord Chesterfield and Horace Walpole. 

The last three were all influenced by the sovereign 
lucidity of the best French style of the day. Chesterfield and 
Walpole were both writers of aristocratic experience and of 
European knowledge and sentiment. Johnson alone was a 
distinctively English thinker and stylist. His knowledge of 
the world, outside England, was derived from books, he was a 
good deal of a scholar, an earnest moralist, and something of a 
divine ; his style, at any rate, reaches back to Taylor, Barrow 
and South, and has a good deal of the complex structure, the 
cadence, and the balance of English and Latinistic words proper 
to the 17th century, though the later influence of Addison and 
Bolingbroke is also apparent; Johnson himself was fond of the 
essay, the satire in verse, and the moral tale (Rasselas) ; but he 
lacked the creative imagination indispensable for such work 
and excelled chiefly as biographer and critic. For a' critic even, 
it must be admitted that he was singly deficient in original ideas. 
He upholds authority. He judges % what he regards as the 
accepted rules, derived by Dryden, Rapin, Boileau, I>e Bossu, 
Rymer, Dennis, Pope and such “ estimable critics ” from the 
ancients, whose decisions on such matters he regards as para¬ 
mount. He tries to carry out a systematic, motived criticism ; 
but he asserts rather than persuades or convinces. We go to his 
critical works {Lives of the Poets and Essay on Shakespeare) not 
for their conclusions, but for their shrewd comments on life, and 
for an application to literary problems of a caustic common 
sense. Johnson’s character and conversation, his knowledge and 
memory were far more remarkable than his ideas or his writings, 
admirable though the best of these were; the exceptional 
traits which met in his person and made that age regard him 
as a nonpareil have found in James Boswell a delineator un¬ 
rivalled in patience, dexterity and dramatic insight. The 
result has been a portrait of a man of letters more alive at the 
present time than that which any other age or nation has be¬ 
queathed to us. In most of his ideas Johnson was a generation 
behind the typical academic critics of his date, Joseph and 
Thomas Warton, who championed against his authority what 
tire doctor regarded as the finicking notkms of Gray. Both «f 
the Wartons we« enthusiastic for Spenser and tiie older poetry; 
they were saturated with Milton whom thty. placed far above 
the correct "Mr Pope, they wrote sonnets (thereby provoking 
fohnsow’s ire) and attempted to revive medieval and Celtic lore 
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in every direction. Johnson’s one attempt at a novel or tale 
was Rasselas, a long “ Rambler ’’ essay upon the vanity of human 
hope and ambition, something after the manner of the Oriental 
tai« of which Voltaire had caught the idea from Swift and 
Montesquieu; but Rasselas is quite unenlivened by humour, 
personality or any other charm. 

This one quality that Johnson so completely lacked wa.s 
possessed in its fullest perfection by Oliver Goldsmith, whose 
style is the supreme expression of 18th-century clear- 
ness, simplicity and ea-sy graceful fluency. Much of 
Goldsmith’s material, whether as playwright, stoty 
writer or essayist, is trite and commonplace—^his material 
worked up by any other hand would be worthless. But, when¬ 
ever Goldsmith writes about human life, he seems to pay it a 
compliment, a relief of fun and good fellowship accompanies his 
slightest description, his playful and delicate touch could trans¬ 
form every thought that he handled into something radiant with 
sunlight and fragrant with tile perfume of youth. Goldsmith’s 
plots are Irish, his critical theories are French with a light top 
dressing of Johnson and Reynolds or Burke, while his prose 
style is an idealization of Addison. His versatility was great, 
and, in this and in other respects, he and Johnson are con¬ 
stantly reminding u.s that they were hardened professionals, 
writing against time for money. 

Much of the best prose work of this period, from 1740 to 1780, 
was done under very different conditions. The increase of travel, 
of intercourse between the‘nobility of Europe, and of a sense of 
solidarity, self-consciousness, leisure and connoisseurShip among 
that section of English society known as the governing class, or, 
since Disraeli, as “ the Venetitm oligarchy,” could hardly fail to 
produce an increasing crop of those elaborate collections of 
letters and memoirs which had already attained their apogee 
in France with Mmc de S#vign6 and the due de Saint-Simon. 
England was not to remain far behind, for in 1718 commence 
the Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; ten years more 
saw the commencement of Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of the Reign 
of George II.; and Lord Chesterfield and Lord Orford 
(better known as Horace Walpole) both began their 
inimitable series of Letters about 1740. These writings, watpoie. 
none of them written ostensibly for the press, serve to 
show the enormous strides that English prose was making as a 
medium of vivacious description. The letters are all the re¬ 
creation of extensive knowledge and cosmopolitan acquirements ; 
they are not strong on the poetic or imaginative side of things, 
but they have an intense appreciation of tiie actual and mundane 
.side of fallible humanity. Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to hb son 
and to his godson are far more, for they introduce a Ciceronian 
polish and a Gallic irony and wit into the hitherto uncultivated 
garden of the literary graces in English prose. Chesterfield, 
whose theme is manners and social amenity, deliberately seeks 
a form of expression appropriate to his text—the perfection of 
tact, neatness, good order and sa»oir fairt. After his grandfather, 
the marquess of Halifax, Lord Chesterfield, the synon5rm in 
the vulgar world for a heartless exquisite, is in reality the first 
fine gentleman and epicurean in tlte best sense in English polite 
literature. Both Chesterfield and Walpole were conspicuous as 
raconteurs in an age of witty talkers,of whose talk R. B. Sheridan, 
in The School for Scandci (1777), served up a SHprime. Some of 
it may be tinsel, but it looks wonderfully well under the lights. 
The star comedy of the century represents the sparkle of this 
brilliant crowd: it reveals no hearts, but it shows us every trick 
of phrase, every eccentricity of manner and every foible of 
thought. But the most mundane of the letter writers, the most 
frivolous, and also the most pungent, is Horace Walpole, whose 
writings are an epitome of the history and biography of the 
Georgian era. “ Rddles sing all through them, wax lights, fine 
dresses, fine jokes, fine pkte, fine equipages glitter and sparkle ; 
never was such a brilKant, smirking Vanity Fair as that through 
which he leads us.” Yet, in some ways, he was a corrective to 
the self-complacency of his generation, a vast dilettante, lover of 
“Gothic,” of curios and antiques, of costly printing, of old 
illuminations and stained' gjoss. In his short miracle-novel. 
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called The Cas&e of OinnU>, he set a fashion for mysteiy 
and terror in fiction, for medievaJ legend, diablerie, mystery, 
horror, antique furniture and fJothic jai^on, whidi led directly 
by the route of Anne Raddiffe, Matmin, Vaihek, St Leon and 
Frankenstein, to Queenhoo Hall, to Waeerley and even to Hugo 
and Poe. 

Meanwhile the area of the Memoir was widening rapidly in 
the hands of Fanny, the sly daughter of the worldly-wise and 
fashionable musician. Dr Burney, author of a novel 
(Evelina) most satirical and facete, written ere she was 
Btmtii. well out of her teens; not too kind a satirist of her 
fomier patroness, Mrs Thrale (afterwards Piorzi), the 
least tiresome of the new group of scribbling sibyls, blue stockings, 
lady dilettanti and Della Cruscans. Both, as portraitists and 
purveyors of Johnsoniana, were surpassed by the inimitable 
James Boswell, first and most fatuous of all interviewers, in 
brief a biographical genius, with a new recipe, distinct from 
Sterne’s, for disclosing personality, and a deliberate, artificial 
method of revealing himself to us, as it were, unawares. 

From all these and many other experiments, a far more flexible 
prose was developing in England, adapted for those critical 
reviews, magazines and journals which were multiplying rapidly 
to exploit the new masculine interest, apart from the schools, 
m history, topography, natural philosophy and the picturesque, 
just as circulating libraries were springing up to exploit the new 
feminine passion for fiction, which together with memoih and 
fashionable poetry contributed to give the booksellers bigger 
and bigger ideas. 

It is surprising how many types of literary productions with 
which we are now familiar were first moulded into definite and 
Tbtpro- classical form during the Johnsonian period. In 
gntMof addition to the novel one need only mention the 
muthar- economic treatise, as exemplified for the first time in 
the admirable symmetry of The Wealth oj Nations, 
the diary of a faitliful observer of nature such as Gilbert 
White, the Fifteen Discourses (1769-1791) in which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds endeavours for the first time to expound for England 
a philosophy of Art, the historico-philosophical tableau as 
exemplified by Robertson and Gibbon, the light political parody 
of which the poetry of The RoUiad and Anti-jacobin afford so 
many excellent models; and, going to the other extreme, the 
ponderous archaeological or topographical monograph, as 
exemplified in Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens, in 
Robert Wood’s colossal Ruins of Palmyra (175.^), or the monu¬ 
mental History of Leicestershire by John Nichols. Such works 
as this last might well seem the outcome of Horace Walpole’s 
maxim: In this scribbling age “ let those who can’t write, glean,” 
In short, the literary landscape in Johnson’s day was slowly 
but surely assuming the general outlines to which we are all 
accustomed. The literary conditions of the period dated from 
the time of Pope in their main features, and it is quite possible 
that they were more considerably modified in Johnson’s own 
lifetime than they have been since. The booksellers, or, as they 
would now be called, publishers, were steadily superseding the 
old ties of patronage, and basing their relations with auttiors 
upon a commercial footing. A stage in their progress is marked 
by the success of Johnson’s friend and Hume’s correspondent, 
William .Strahan, who kept a coach, “ a credit to literature.” 
The evolution of a normal status for the author was aided by the 
definition of copyright and gradual extinction of piracy. 

Histories of their own time by Clarendon and Burnet have been 
in much request from their own day to this, and the first, at least, 
is a fine monument of English prose; Bolingbroke 
*"*■ again, in 1755, dwelt memorably upon the ethical, 
political and philosophical value of history. But it was not until 
the third quarter of ti»e 18th century' that English literature freed 
itself from the imputation of lagging hopelessly behind France, 
Italy and Germany in the serious woric (A historical reconstruc¬ 
tion. Hume published the first volume of his History of England 
in 17 54. Robertson’s History of Scotland saw (he light in 17 59 and 
his Charles V. in 1769; GfWwn’s Deritw FM of the Roman 
Empire came in 1776. Hume was, periiaps, the first modernist 
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in history; he attempted to give his work a modem interest and, 
Scot though he was, a modem sf^le—it could :Tiot fail, as he knew, 
to derive piquancy from its derision of the Whiggish assumption 
which reg^ded 1688 as a political millennium. Wm. Robekson 
was, perhaps, the first man to adajrt thepolished pec^hrases of 
the pulpit to historical generalization. Ine gifts of ocxnpromise 
which he had learned as Moderator of the General Assembly he 
brought to bear upon his historical studies, and a language to 
unfamiliar to his lips as academic English he wrote with so much 
the more care that the greatest connoisseurs of the day were 
enthusiastic about “ Robertson’s wonderful style.” Even more 
portentous in its superhuman dignity was the style of Edward 
Gibbon, who combined with the unspiritual optimism of Hume 
and Robertson a far more concentrated devotion to his subject, 
an industry more monumental, a greater co-ordinative vigour, 
and a malice which, even in the 18th century, rendered him the 
least credulous man of his age. Of all histones, therefore, based 
upon the transmitted evidence of other ages rather than on the 
piersonal observation of the writer’s own. Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall has hitherto maintained its reputation best. Hume, even 
before he was superseded, fell a prey to continuations and abridge¬ 
ments, while Robertson was supplanted systematically by the 
ornate pages of W. H. Prescott. 

The increasing transparency of texture in the working English 
prose during this period is shown in the writings of theologians 
such as Butler and Paley, and of thinkers such as Berkeley and 
Hume, who, by prolonging and extending Berkeley’s contention 
that matter was an abstraction, had shown that mind would have 
to be considered an abstraction too, thereby signalling a school of 
reaction to common sense or ” external reality ” represented by 
'I’homas Reid, and with modifications by David Hartley, Abraham 
Tucker and others. Butler and faley are merely two of the 
bigge.st and most characteristic apologists of that day, both 
great stylists, though it must be allowed that their very lucidity 
and good sense excites almost more doubt than it stills, and both 
very successful in repelling the enemy in controversy, though 
their very success accentuates the faults of that unspiritual age 
in which churchmen were so far more concerned about the title 
deeds than about the living portion of the church’s estate. 
Flee thought was already beginning to sap their defences in 
various directions, and in Tom Paine, Priestley, Price, Godwin 
and Mackintosh they found more formidable adversaries than in 
the earlier deists. The greatest champion, however, of continuity 
and conservation both in church and state, agaiiHt the new 
schools of latitudinarians and radicals, the great eulogist of the 
unwritten constitution, and the most perfect master of emotional 
prose in this period, prose in which the harmony of sense and 
sound is attained to an extent hardly ever seen outside supreme 
poetry, was Edmund Burke, one of the most commanding 
intellects in the whole range of political letters—a striking con¬ 
trast m this respect to Junius, whose mechanical and journalistic 
talent for invective has a quite ephemeral value. 

P’rom 1660 to r 760 the English mind was-still much occupiied m 
shaking ofi the last traces o! feudality. The crown, the parlia¬ 
ment, the manor and the old penal code were left, 
it is true; but the old tenures and gild-brotherhoods, 
the old social habits, miracles, arts, faith, religion and 
letters were irrevocably gone. I’he attempt of the young 
Chevalier in 1745 was a complete anachronism, and no sooner 
was this generally felt to be so than men began to regret that it 
should BO be. Men began to describe as,*' grand ” a^ " pictur¬ 
esque” scenery hitherto summarized as “barren mountains 
covered in mist ” ; while Voltaire and Pope were at their height, 
the world began to realize that the Augustan age, in its zeal for 
rationality, civism and trim parterres, had ne^^cted the wild 
freshness of an age when literature was a ^d flower that 
grew on the common. Rousseau laid the axe to the root of 
this over-sophistication of life; Goldsmith, half understanding, 
echoed some of his ideas in “ Tlte Deserted Village.” Back from 
books to men was now the prescriprion—from the crowded town 
to the spacious country. From pkins and vaHeys te peaks and 
pinewoods. From cities, where- men were rich and corrupt, 
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to the earlier and more primitive moods of earth. The breath 
had scarcely left the body of the Grand Monarque before an 
intri^e was set on foot to dispute the provisions of his will. 
So with the critical testament of Pope. Within a few years of his 
death we find Gray, Warton, Hurd and other disciples of the new 
age denying to Pope the highest kind of poetic excellence, and 
exalting imagination and fancy into a sphere far above the 
Augustan qualities of correct taste and good judgment. De¬ 
centralization and revolt were the new wat^words in literature. 
We must eschew France and Italy and go rather to Iceland or the 
Hebrides for fresh poetic emotions: we must shun academies 
and classic coSee-houses and go into the street-comers or the 
hedge-lanes in search of Volkspoesie. An old muniment chest 
and a roll of 5'ellow parchment were the finest incen- 
to the new spirit of the picturesque. How else 
are we to er^lain the enthusiasm that welcomed the 
sham Ossiaiuc poems of James Maepherson in 1760; 
Percy's patched-up ballads of 1765 (Rdigues of Ancient Poetry ); 
the new enthusiasm for Chaucer; the “ black letter ” school of 
Ritson, Tyrrwhitt, George Ellis, Steevens, Ireland and Malone; 
above dl, the spurious 15th-century poems poured forth in 1768- 
1769 with such a wild gusto of archaic imagination by a prodigy 
not quite seventeen years of age ? Chatterton’s precocious 
fantasy cMt a wonderful spell upon the romantic imagination 
of other times. It does not prepare us for the change that was 
coming over the poetic spirit of the last two decades of the 
century, but it does at least help us to explain it. The great 
masters of verse in Britain during this period were the three 
very disparate figures of William Cowper, William Blake and 
Robert Burns. Cowjier was not a poet of vivid and rapturous 
visions. There is always something of the rusticating city- 
scholar about his humour. The ungovernable impulse and 
imaginative passion of the great masters of poesy were not hLs 
to claim. His motives to express himself in verse came very 
largely from the outside. The greater part, nearly all his best 
poetry is of the occasional order. To touch and retouch, he 
says, in one of his letters—among the most delightful in English— 
is the secret of almost all good writing, especially verse. What¬ 
ever is short should be nervous, masculine and compact. In all 
the arts that raise the best occasional poetry to the 
level of greatness Cowper is supreme. In phrase- 
Barm. moulding, verbal gymnastic and prosodical marquetry 
he has scarcely a rival, and the fruits of his poetic 
industry are enshrined in the filigree of a most delicate fancy 
and a highly cultivated intelligence, purified and thrice refined 
in the fire of mental affliction. His work expresses the rapid 
civilization of his time, its humanitarian feeling and growmg 
sensitiveness to natural beauty, home comfort, the claims of 
animals and the charms of light literature. In many of his short 
poems, such as “ The Royal George,” artistic simplicity is 
mdistinguishable from the stem reticence of genius. William 
Blake had no immediate literary descendants, for he worked 
alone, and Lamb was practically alone in recognizing what he 
wrote as poetry. But he was by far the most original of the 
reactionaries who preceded the Romantic Revival, and he caught 
far more of the Elizabethan air in his lyric verse than any one 
else before Coleridge. The Songs of Innocence and Songs of 
Experience, in 1789 and 1794, sing themselves, and have a bird¬ 
like spontaneity that has been the despair of all song-writers 
from that day to this. After x8oo he winged his flight farther and 
farther into strange and, unknown regions. In the finest of these 
earlier lyrics, whi^ owe so little to his contemporaries, the ripple 
of stream of romance that began to gush forth in 17^ is 
distinctly heard. But the first poetic genius of the century was 
unmistakably Robert Bums. In song and satire alike Bums is 
rwy, in the lughest degree, of the poets of North Britain, who 
since Robert Sempill, Willy Hamilton of Gilbertfield, douce 
Allan Ramsay, the, Edinburgh periwig-maker and miscellanist, 
and Rotert Fergusson, ” the writer-chiel, a deathless name,” had 
kept alive the old native floetic tradition, had provided the 
strolling fiddlers with merry and wanton staves, and had perpetu¬ 
ated the daintiest shreds of national music, the broadest col¬ 
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loquialisms, and the warmest hues of patriotic or local sentiment. 
Bums immortalizes these old staves by means of his keener 
vbion, his more fiery spirit, his stronger passion and his richer 
volume of sound. Bums’s fate was a pathetic one. Brief, 
broken glimpses of a genius that could never show itself complete, 
his poems wanted all things for completeness : culture, leisure, 
sustained effort, length of life. Yet occasional, fragmentary, 
extemporary as most of toem .are, they bear the guinea stamp 
of true genius. His eye is unerring, lus humour of the ripest, 
his wit Both fine and abundant. His ear is less subtle, except 
when dialect is concerned. There he is infallible. Landscape 
he understands in subordination to life. For abstract ideas about 
Hberty and 1789 he cares little. But he is a patriot and an 
msurgent, a hater of social distinction and of the rich. Of the 
divine right or eternal merit of the system under which the poor 
man sweats to put money mto the rich man’s pocket and fights 
to keep it there, and is despbed in proportion to the amount of his 
perspiration, he had a low opinion. Hb work has inspired the 
meek, has m^e the poor feel themselves less of ciphers in the 
world and given courage to the down-trodden. Hb love of 
women has inispired some of the most ardently beautiful lyrics 
in the world. Among modem folk-poets such as J6kai and 
Mistral, the position of Bums in the hearts of hb own people is 
the best assured. 

BinuoGRAPHiCAL NoTE. —Tho dearth of literary history in England 
makes it rather difficult to obtain a good general view of letters in 
Britain during the i8th century. Much may be gleaned, however, 
from chapters of Lecky’s History of England during the iSth Century, 
from Stephen's lectures on English Literature and Society in the iSth 
Century (1904), from Taiae’a History of English Literature (van Lciun's 
translation), from vols. v. and vi. of Prof. Courthopc's History of 
English Poetry, and from the second volume of Chambers's Cyclo¬ 
paedia of English Literature (1Q02). The two vols. dealing respect¬ 
ively with the Age of Pope and the Age of Johnson in Bell's Hand¬ 
books of English Literature will bo found useful, and suggestive 
chapters will be found in Saintsbury's Short History and in A. H. 
Thompson's Student’s History of English Literature (T901). The 
same may, perhaps, be said of books v. and vi. in the Bookman 
Illustrated History of English Literature (1906), by the present writer. 
Sidelights of value are to be found in Walter Raleigh's httle book 
on the English Novel, in Behame's Le Publique et les hommes de 
lettres en Angleterre au XV 111 ’ siicle, in H. A. Beers' History of 
English Romanticism in the /Sth Century (1899), and above all in Sir 
Lewe Stephen’s History of English Thought during the iSth Century ; 
Stephen’s Hours in a Library, the monographs dealing witli the 
t^riod in the English Men of I-etters series, the Vignettes and 
Portraits of Austin Dobson and George Pastom Elwin’s Eighteenth 
Century, Men of Letters, and Thomas Wright’s Caricature Htstory of 
the Georges, must also be kept in mind. (T. Se.) 

VI. The 19TH Century 

We have seen how greab was the reverence which the i8th 
centuiy paid to poetry, and how many different kinds of poetic 
experiment were going on, mostly by the imitative efforts of 
levivalbts (Spenserians, Miltonians, Shakespeareans, Ballad- 
mongers, Scandinavian, Celtic, Gothic scholars and the like), 
but abo in the direction of nature study and landscape descrip¬ 
tion, while the more formal type of Augustan poetry, satire and 
description, in the direct succession of Pope, was by no means 
neglected. 

The most original vein in the 19th century was supplied by the 
Wordsworth group, the first manifesto of which appeared in the 
Lyrical Ballads of 1798. William Wordsworth himself 
represents, in the first place, a revolutionary movement 
against the poetic diction of study-poets since the first 
acceptance of the Miltonic modd by Addison. His ideal, im¬ 
perfectly carried out, was a reversion to popular language of the 
utmost simplicity and directness. He added to this the idea of 
the enlargement of man by Nature, after Rousseau, and went 
further than thb in the utterance of an essentially panthebtic 
desire to become part of its loveliness, to partake in a mystical 
sense of the loneliness of the mountain, the sound of falling water, 
the upper horizon of the clouds and the wind. To the growing 
multitude of educated people who were being pent in huge cities 
these ideas were far sweeter than the formalities of the old 
pastoral. Wordswortii’s gmt discovery, perhaps, was that 
popular poetry need not be imitative, artificial or condescending, 
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but tlmt a simple story truthfully told of the passion, affliction or 
devotion of simple folk, and appealing to the primal emotion, is 
worthy of the highest effort of the poetic artist, and may adiieve 
a poetic value far in advance of conventional descriptions of 
strikingly grouped incidents picturesquely magnified or rhetoric¬ 
ally exaggerate. But Wordsworth’s theories might have ended 
very much where they began, had it not been for their impregna¬ 
tion by the complementary genius of Coleridge. 

Coleridge at his best was inspired by Ihe supreme poetic gifts of 
passion, imagination, simplicity and mystery, combining form 
CottrUat, colour, sound and sense, novelty and antiquity, 
■ realism and romanticism, scholarly ode and popular 
ballad. His three fragmentary poems The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner, Christabel and Kubla Khan are the three spells and 
touchstones, constituting what is often regarded by the best 
judges as the high-standard of modem English poetry. Their 
subtleties and beauties irradiated the homelier artistic conceptions 
of Wordsworth, and the effect on him was permanent. Cole¬ 
ridge’s inspiration, on tiie other hand, was irrecoverable; a 
physical element was due, no doubt, to the first exaltation 
indirectly due to the opium habit, but the moral influence 
was contributed by the Wordsworths. The steady will of the 
Dalesman seems to have constrained Coleridge’s imagination 
from aimless wandering; his lofty and unwavering self-confidence 
inspired his friend with a similar energy. Away from Words¬ 
worth after 1798, Coleridge lost himself in visions of wofk that 
always remained to be “ transcribed,” by one who had every 
poetic gift—save the rudimentary will for sustained and con¬ 
centrated effort. 

Coleridge's more delicate sensibility to the older notes of that 
more musical era in English poetry which preceded the age of 
Lamb. ^^ryden and Pope was due in no small measure to the 
luminous yet subtle intuitions of his friend Charles 
I..amb. Lamb’s appreciation of the imaginative beauty inhumed 
in old English literature amounted to positive genius, and the 
persistence with which he brought his perception of the supreme 
importance of imagination and music in poetry to bear upon some 
of the finest creative minds of 1800, in talk, letters, selections and 
essays, brought about a gradual revolution in the aesthetic 
morality of the day. He paid little heed to the old rhetoric 
and the ars poetiea of classic comparison. His aim was rather 
to discover the mystery, the folk-seed and the old-world element, 
latent in so much of the finer ancient poetry and implicit in so 
much of the new. The Essays of Elia (1820-1825) the 
binnacle of Lamb’s vessel of exploration. Lamb and his great 
Maaliit. William Hazlitt, both maintained that criticism 

was not so much an affair of learning, or an exercise 
of comparative and expository judgment, as an act of imagination 
in itself. Hazlitt became one of the master essayists, a fine 
critical analyst and declaimer, denouncing all insipidity and 
affeemtion, stirring the soul with metaphor, soaring easily and 
acquiring a momentum in his prose which often approximates 
to the impassioned utterance of Burke. Like Lamb, he wanted 
to measure his contemporaries by the Elizabethans, or still older 
masters, and he was deeply impressed by Lyrical Ballads. 
The new critics gradually found responsible auxiliaries, notably 
Leigh Hunt, De Quincey and Wilson of Blackwood’s. 
Him. Da ^*8^ Hunt, not very important in himself, was a 
Quimy. cause of great authorship in others. He increased 
both the depth and area of modem literary sensibility. 
The world of books was to him an enchanted forest, in which 
every leaf had its own secret. He was the most catholic of 
critics, but he knew what was poor—at least in other people. 
As an essayist he is a femmine diminutive of Lamb, excellent in 
fancy and literary illustration, but far inferior in decisive insight 
or penetrative masculine wit. The Miltonic quality of im¬ 
passioned pyramidal prose is best seen in Thomas De Quincey, 
of all the essayists of this age, or any age, the most diffuse, 
unequal and irreducible to rule, and which yet at times trembles 
upon the brink of a rhythmical sonority which seems almost to 
rival that of the greatest poetry. Leigh Hunt supplies a valuable 
link between Lamb, the sole extend moderator of the Lake 


school, Byron, Shelley, and the junior branch of imaginative 
Aesthetic, represented by Keats. 

John Keats (1795-1821), three years younger than Shelley, 
was the greatest poetic artist of his time, and would probably 
have surpassed all, but for his collapse of health at 
twenty-five. His vocation was as unmistakable as *" 
that of Chatterton, with whose youthful ardour his own had 
points of likeness. The two contemporary conceptions of him 
as a fatuous Cockney Bunthome or as “ a tadpole of the lakes ” 
were equally erroneous. But Keats was in a sense the first of 
the virtuoso or aesthetic school (caricatured later by the formula 
of Art for Art’s sake ”); artistic beauty was to him a kind of 
religion, his expression was more technical, less personal than 
that of his contemporaries, he was a conscious “ romantic,” 
and he travelled in the realms of gold with less impedimenta 
than any of his fellows. Byron had always himself to talk about, 
Wordsworth saw the universe too much through the medium 
of his own self-importance, Coleridge was a metaphysician, 
Shelley hymned Intellectual Beauty; Keats treats of his subject, 
“ A Greek Urn,” “ A Nightingale,” the season of “ Autumn,” 
in such a way that our thought centres not upon the poet but 
upon the enchantment of that which he sings. In his three 
great medievalising poems, “ The Pot of Basil,” “ The Eve of St 
Agnes ” and “ La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” even more than 
in his Odes, Keats is the forerunner of Tennyson, the greatest 
of the word-painters. But apart from his perfection of loveliness, 
he has a natural magic and a glow of humanity surpassing that 
of any other known poet. His poetry, immature as it was, gave 
a new beauty to the langu^e. His loss was the greatest English 
Literature has sustained. 

Before Tennyson, Rossetti and Morris, Keats’s best disciples 
in the aesthetic school were Thomas Lovell Beddoes, George 
Dailey and Thomas Hood, the failure of whose 
“ Midsummer Fairies ” and “ Fair Inez ” drove him 
into that almost mortific vein of verbal humour which threw 
up here and there a masterpiece such as “ The Song of a Shirt.” 
The master virtuoso of English poetry in another department 
(the classical) during this and the following age was Walter Savage 
Landor, who threw off a few fragments of verse worthy of the 
Greek Anthology, but in his Dialogues or “ Imaginary Conversa¬ 
tions ” evolved a kind of violent monologizing upon the common¬ 
place which descends into the most dismal caverns of egotism. 
Cwlyle furiously questioned his competence. Mr Shaw allows 
his classical amateurship and respectable strenuosity of char¬ 
acter, but denounces his work, with a substratum of truth, 
as that of a “ blathering, unreadable pedant.” 

Among those, however, who found early nutriment in Landor’s 
Miltonic Gebir (1798) must be reckoned &e most poetical of our 
poets. P. B. Shelley was a spirit apart, who fits into 
no group, the associate of Byron, but spiritually as 
remote from him as possible, hated by the rationalists of his age, 
and regarded by the poets with more pity than jealousy. He 
wrote only for poets, and had no public during his lifetime among 
general readers, by whom, however, he is now regarded as the 
poet par excellence. In his conduct it must be admitted that 
he was in a sense, like Coleridge, irresponsible, but on the other 
hand his poetic energy was irresistible and all his work is technic¬ 
ally of the highest order of excellence. In ideal beauties it is 
supreme; its great lack is its want of humanity; in this he 
is the opposite of Wordsworth who reads human nature into 
everything. Shelley, on the other hapd, dehumanises things 
and makes them unearthly. He hangs a poem, like a cobweb 
or a silver cloud, on a horn of the crescent moon, and leaves it 
to dangle there in a current of ether. His quest was continuous 
for figures of beauty, figures, however, more ethereal and less 
sensuous than those in Keats; having obtained such an idea 
he passed it again and again through the prism of his mind, in 
talk, letters, prefaces, poems. The deep sense of the mystery 
of words and their lightest variations in the skein of poetry, 
half forgotten since Milton’s time, had been recovered in a great 
measure by Coleridge and Wordsworth since 1798; Lamb, too, 
and Hazlitt, and, perhaps, Hogg were in the secret, while Keats 
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had its op«i sesame on his lips ere he died. The union of poetic 
emotion with verbal music of the greatest perfection was tiie aim 
of all, but none of these masters made words' breathe and sing 
with quite the same spontaneous ease and fervour that Shelley 
attained in some of the lyrics written between twenty-four and 
thirty, such as “ The Ooud,” “ The Skylark,” the “ Ode of the 
West Wind,” “ The Sensitive Plant,” the “ Indian Serenade.” 

The path of the new romantic school had been thoroughly 
prepared during the age of Gray, Cowper and Bums, and it won 
its triumphs with little resistance and no serious convulsions. 
The opposition was noisy, but its representative character has 
been exaggerated. In the meantime, however, the old-fashioned 
school and the Fopean couplet, the Johnsonian dignity of re¬ 
flection and the Goldsmithian ideal of generalized description, 
were well maintained by George Crabbe (1754-1832), “ though 
Nature’s sternest painter yet the best,” a woreted-stockii^ed 
P(^ and austere delineator of village misdoing and pasnurious 
age, and Samuel Rogers (1763-1855), the banker poet, liberal 
in sentiment, extreme Tory in form, and dilettante delineator 
of Italy to the music of the heroic couplet. Robert Southey, 
Thomas Campbell and Thomas Moore were a dozen years 
younger and divided their allegiance between two schools. 
In the main, however, they were still poeticisers of the orthodox 
old pattern, though all wrote a few songs of exceptional merit, 
and Campbell especially by defying the old anathemas. 

The great champion of the Augustan masters was himself 
the architect of revolution. First tbe idol and then tire outcast 
_ of respectable society. Lord Byron sought relief in 

new cadences and new themes for his poetic talent. 
He was, however, essentially a history painter or a satirist in 
verse. He had none of the sensitive aesthetic taste of a Keats, 
none of the spiritual ardour of a Shelley, or of tlie elemental 
beauty or artistry of Wordsworth or Coleridge, He manages 
the pen (said Scott) v/ith the careless and negligent ease of a 
man of quality. The “ Lake Poets ” sought to create an impres¬ 
sion deep, calm and profound, Byron to start a theme whiclr 
should enable him to pose, travel, astonish, bewilder and confound 
os lover of daring, freedom, passion and revolt. For the subtler 
symphonic music—that music of the spheres to which the ears 
of poets alone are attuned—Byron had on imperfect sympathy. 
The delicate ear is often revolted in his poetry by the vices 
of impromptu work. He steadily refused to polish, to file or to 
furbish—the damning, inevitable sign of a man born to wear 
a golden tassel. “ I am like the tiger. If I miss the first spring 
I go growling back to the jungle.” Subtlety is sacrificed to 
freshness and vigour. The exultation, the breadth, the sweeping 
magnificence of his effects are consequently most appreciated 
abroad, where the ineradicable flaws of his style have no power 
to annoy. 

The Eurofjean fame of Byron was from the first something 
quite unique. .At Missolonghi people ran through the streets 
crying “ The great man is dead—he is gone.” His corpse was 
refused entrance at Westminster; but the poet was t^en to 
the inmost heart of Russia, Poland, Spain, Italy, France, Ger¬ 
many, Scandinavia, and among the Slavonic nations generally. 
In Italy his influence is plainly seen in Berchet, Leopardi, 
Giusti, and even Carducci. In Spain tbe Myrtle Society was 
found^ in Byron’s honour. Hugo in his Oritntaks traveraed 
Greece. Chateaubriand joined the Greek Committee. Delavigne 
dedicated his verse to Byron; Lamartine wrote another canto 
to C'hilde Harold ; M6rim6e is interpenetrated by Byronesque 
feeling which also animates the best work of Heine, Purkhin, 
Lermontor, Slowacki and Mickiewitz, ^and even De Musset 

Like Scott, Byron was a man of two eras, and not too much 
ahead of his time to hold die Press-Dragon in fee. His supremacy 
and that of his satellites Moore and Campbell were 
**“■ championed by the old papers and by the two new 
Uatant Quarterlies, whose sails were filled not with the light 
airs of the future but by the Augustan ‘‘ gales ” of the ckssical 
put The distinction of this new phalanx of old-fashioned 
critics who 'wanted to confer literature hy University d^ee 
wu that they wrote as gentlemen for gendemeo: they first 


gave criticism in England a respectable shakedown. Francis 
Jeffrey, a man of extraordinary ability and editor of The Edin¬ 
burgh Review from 1803 to, 1829 (with the mercurial Sydney 
Smith, the first of English conversationists, as his aide-de-camp), 
exercised a pow^ul influence as a standardizer of the second 
rate. He was one of the first of the critics to grasp firmly the 
main idea of literary evolution—the importance of time, environ¬ 
ment, race and historical development upon the literary land¬ 
scape; but he was vigorously aristocratic in his preferences, 
a hater of mystery, symbolism or allegory, an instinctive indi¬ 
vidualist of intolerant pattern. His chief weapons against the 
new ideas were social superiority and omniscience, and he used 
both unsparingly. The strident political partisanship of the 
Edinburgh raised up within sue years a serious rivd in the 
Quarterly, which was edited in turn by the good-natured peda¬ 
gogue William Gifford and by Scott’s extremely able son-in-law 
John Gibson Lockhart, the “ scorpion ” of the infant Blackwood. 
With the aid of the remnant of Ae old anti-Jacobins, Canning, 
Ellis, Barrow, Southey, Croker, Hayward, Apperley and others, 
the theory of Quarterly infallibility was carried to its highest 
point of'development about 1845. 

The historical and critical work of the Quarterly era, as might 
be expected, was appropriate to this gentlemanly censorship. 
The thinkers of the day were economic or juristic—Bentbam, 
the great codifier: Malthus, whose theory of population gave 
Darwin his main impulse to theorise; and Mackintosh, whose 
liberal opposition to Burke deserved a better fate than it has 
ever perhaps received. The historians were mainly of the second 
class—the judicial Hallam, the ornate Roscoe, the plodding 
Lingard, the accomplished Milman, the curious Isaac DTsraeli, 
the academic Bislwp Thirlwall. Mitford and Grote may be 
considered in the light of Tory and Radical historical pamphlet¬ 
eers, but Grote’s work lias the much larger measure of per¬ 
manent value. As the historian of British India, James Mill’s 
industry led him beyond his thesis of Benthamism in practice. 
Sir William Napier’s heroic picture of the Peninsular War is 
strongly tinged by bias against the Tory administration of 
1808-1813 ; but it conserves some imperishable scenes of war. 
Some of the most magnetic prose of the Regency Period was 
contained in the copious and insincere but profoundly emotional¬ 
ising pamphlets of the self-taught Surrey labourer William 
Cobbett, in whom Diderot’s paradox of a comedian is astonish¬ 
ingly illustrated. Lockhart’s Lives of Burns and of Sir Walter 
Scott~the la.st perhaps the most memorable prose monument 
of its epoch—appeared in 1828 and 1838, and both formed the 
subjects of Thomas Carlyle in the Edinburgh Review, where, under 
the unwelcome discipline of Jeffrey, the new prophet worked 
nobly though in harness. 

Great as the triumph of the Romantic masters and the new 
ideas was, it is in the ranks of the Old School after all that we have 
to look for the greatest single figure in the literature 
of this age. Except in the imitative vein of ballad 
or folk-song, the poetry of SirWalter Scott is never quite first-rate. 
It is poetry for repetition rather than for close meditation or 
contemplation, and resembles a military band more than a full 
orchestra. Nor will his prose bear careful analysis. It is a good 
servant, no more. When we consider, however, not tile intensity 
but the vast extent, range and versatility of Scott’s powers, we 
are constrained to assign him the first place in his own age, if not 
that in the next seat to Shakespeare in the whole of the English 
literary Pantheon. Like Shakespeare, he made humour and a 
knowledge of human nature his first instrument in depicting 
the past. Unlike Shakespeare, he was a bom antiquary, and he 
had a great (perhaps excessive) belief in mise en scene, costume, 
patois and scenic properties generally. His portraiture, however, 
18 Shakespearean in its wisdom and maturity, and, although he 
wrote very rapidly, it must be remembered that his mind had 
been prepared by sttenuous work for twenty years as a store¬ 
house of material in which nothing was handl^ until it had been 
carefully mounted 1 ^ the imaginatkm, classified in the memory, 
and tested by experimental use. Once he has got the imagination 
of the reader well grounded to earth, there is nothing he loves 
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better than telling a ^ood story. Of detail he is often careless. 
But he trusted to a Hill wallet, and rightly, for mainly by bis 
abundance he raised the literature of the novel to its h%hest 
point of influence, breathing into it a new spirit, giving it a fulness 
and universality of life, a romantic charm, a dignity and elevation, 
and thereby a coherence, a power and predominance tdiich it 
never had before. 

In Scott the various lines of 18th-century conservatism and 
igth^entury romantic revival most wonderfully converge. 
His intense feeling for Long Ago made him a romantic almost 
from his cradle. The master faculties of history and humour 
made a strong conservative of him; but his Toryism was of 
a very different sprii^ from that of Coleridge or Wordsworth. 
It was not a reaction from disappointment in the sequel of 1789, 
nor was it the result of reasoned conviction. It was indwelling, 
rooted deeply in the fibres of the soil, to which Scott’s attachment 
was passionate, and nourished as from a source by ancestral 
sentiment and “heather” tradition. This sentiment made 
Scott a victorious pioneer of the Romantic movement all over 
Europe. At the same time we must remember that, with all his 
fondness for medievalism, he was fundamentally a thorough 
18th-century Scotsman and successor of Bailie Nicol Jarvie : a 
worshipper of good sense, toleration, modem and expert govern¬ 
mental ideas, who valued the past chiefly by way of picturesque 
relief, and was thoroughly alive to the benefit of peaceful and 
orderly rule, and deeply convinced that we are much better off 
as we are than we could have been in the days of King Richard 
or good Queen Bess. Scott had the mind of an enlightened 
18th-century administrator and statesmen who had made a 
fierce hobby of armour and old ballads. To e.xpect him to treat 
of intense passion or romantic medievalism as Charlotte Brontg 
or Dante Gabriel Rossetti would have treated them is as absurd as 
to expect to find tlie sentiments of a Mrs Browning blossoming 
amidst the horse-play of Tom Jones or Harry Lorrequer. Scott 
has few niceties or secrets; ho was never subtle, morbid or 
fantastic. His handling is ever broad, vigorous, easy, careless, 
healthy and free. Yet nobly simple and straightforward as 
man and writer were, there is something very complex about his 
literary legacy, which has gone into all lands and created bigoted 
enemies (Carlyle, Borrow) as well as unexpected friends (Haslitt, 
Newman, Jowett); and we can seldom be sure whetlier his 
influence is reactionary or the reverse. Tliere has always been 
something semi-feudal about it. The “ shirra ” has a demesne in 
letters as broad as a countryside, a band of mesne vassals and a 
host of Eildon hillsmen, Tweedside cottiers, minor feudatories 
and forest retainers attached to the “ Abbotsford Hunt.” Scott’s 
humour, humanity and insistence upon the continuity of history 
transformed English literature profoundly. 

Scott set himself to coin a quarter of a million sterling out of 
the new continent of which he felt himself the Columbus. He 
failed (quite narrowly), but he made the Novel the 
iiMon. *” ps^y'waster of literature for at least a hundred years. 

His immediate contemporaries and successors were not 
particularly great. John Galt (1779-1839), Susan Ferrier (1782- 
1854) and D. M. Moir (1798-1851) all attempted the delmeation 
of Scottish scenes with a good deal of shrewdness of insight and 
humour. The main bridge from Scott to the great novelists of 
the ’forties and ’fifties was supplied by sporting, military, naval 
and political novels, represented in turn by Surtees, Smith, Hook, 
Maxwell, Lever, Marryat, Cooper, Morier, Ainsworth, Bulwer 
Lytton and Disraeli. Surtees gave all-important hints to Pick¬ 
wick, Marryat developed grotesque character-drawing, Ainsworth 
and Bulwer attempted new effects in crimmology and con¬ 
temporary glitter. Disraeli in the ’thirties was one of the fore¬ 
most romantic wits who had yet attempted the novel. Early 
in toe ’forties he received the laying-on of hands from the Young 
England party, and attempted to propagandize the good tidings 
of his mission in Coitmgsby and Sybil, novels full of eittrmnmeTti 
and promise, if not of actual g^ius. Unhappily the author was 
enmeshed in the fatal drolleries of the English party system, 
and Lotkair is virtually a cemfession of abandon^ ideals. He 
completes toe forward party in fiction; Jane Austen (1775- 


1815) stands to this as Crabbe and Rogers to Coleridge and 
Shelley. She represents the fine flower of the expiring i8th 
century. Scott could do the trumpet notes on the orgim. She 
fingere the fine ivory flutes. She combines self-knowle^e and 
artistic reticence with a complete tact and an absolute lucidity 
of vision within the area prescribed. Within the limits of a park 
wall in a country parish, absolutely oblivious of Europe aim toe 
universe, her art is among the finest mid most finished that our 
literature has to offer. In irony she had no rival at that period. 
But the trimness of her plots and the delicacy of her miniature 
work have affinities in Maria Edgeworth, Harriet Martineau 
and Mary Russell Mitford, three excellent writers.of pure English 
prose. There is a finer aroma of style in the contemporary 
“ novels ” of Thomas Love Peacock (1785-1866). These, how¬ 
ever, are rather tournaments of talk than novels proper, releasing 
a flood of satiric portraiture upon the idealism of the day— 
difficult to be apprehended in perfection save by professed 
students. Peacock’s style had an appreciable influence upon 
his son-in-law George Meredith (1828-1909). His philosophy is 
for the most part Tory irritability exploding in ridicule; but 
Peacock was one of the most lettered men ^ his age, and his 
flouts and jeers smack of good reading, old wine and respectable 
prejudices. In these his greatest successor was George Borrow 
(1803-1881), who used three volumes of half-imaginary auto¬ 
biography and road-faring in strange lands as a soundmg-board 
for a kind of romantic revolt against the century of comfort, 
toleration, manufactures, mechanical inventions, cheap travel 
and commercial expansion, unaccompanied (as he maintains) 
by any commensurate growth of human wisdom, happiness, 
security or dignity. 

In the year of Queen Victoria’s accession most of the great 
writers of the. early part of the century, whom we may denoimnate 
as “ late Georgian,” were silent. Scott, Byron, Shelley, 

Keats, Coleridge, Lamb, Sheridan, Hazlitt, Mackintosh, 

Crabbe and Cobbett were gone. Wordsworth, Southey, 

Campbell, Moore, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, De Qumcey, 

Miss Edgeworth, Miss Mitford, Leigh Hunt, Brought, Samuel 
Rogers were still living, but the vital portion of toeir work was 
already done. The principal authors who belong equally to 
the Georgian and Victorian eras are Landor, Bulwer, Marryat, 
Hallam, Milman and Disraeli; none of whom, with the exception 
of the last, approaches the first rank in either. The significant 
work of Tennyson, tlie Brownings, Carlyle, Dickens, Thackeray, 
the Brontes, George Eliot, Mrs Gaskell, 'I’rollope, the Kingsleys, 
Spencer, Mill, Darwin, Ruskin, Grote, Macaulay, Freeman, 
Froude, Lecky, Buckle, Green, Maine,' Borrow, FitzGerald, 
Arnold, Rossetti, Swinburne, Meredith, Hardy, Stevenson, 
Morris, Newman, Pater, Jefferies—the work of these writers 
may be termed conclusively Victorian; it gives the era a stamp 
of its own and distinguishes it as the most varied in intellectual 
riches in the whole course of our literature. Circumstances have 
seldom in the world been more favourable to a great outburst of 
literary energy. The nation was secure and prosperous to an 
unexampled degree, conscious of toe will and toe power to 
expand still further. The canons of taste were still aristocratic. 
Books were made and unmade according to a regular standard. 
Literature was the one form of art which the English imderstood, 
in which they had always excelled since 1579, and in which their 
originality was supreme. To the native genius for poetry was 
now added the advantage of materials for a prose which in 
lucidity and versatility should surpass even that of Goldsmith 
and Hazlitt. The diversity of form affd content of this great 
literature was commensurate with the development of human 
knowledge and power which marked its age. In this and some 
other respects it resembles the extraordinary contemporary 
development in French literature which began under the reign 
of Louis Philippe. The one signally disconcerting thing about 
the great Victorian writers is their amazii^ prolixity. Not 
content with two or three long books, they write whole literatures. 
A score of volumes, each as long as toe Bible or Shakespeare, 
barely represents toe output of such authors as Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Froude, Dickens, Thackeray, Newman, Spencer or Trollope. 
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They obtained vast quantities of new readers, for the middle 
class was beginning to read with avidity ; but the quality of 
brevity, the knowledge when to stop, and with it the older classic 
conciseness and the nobler Hellenic idea of a perfect measure— 
these things were as though they had not been. Meanwhile, 
the old schools were broken up and the foolscap addressed to the 
old masters. Singers,'entertamers, critics and historians abound. 
Every man may say what is in him in the phrases that he likes 
best, and the sole motto that compels is “ every style is per¬ 
missible except the style that is tiresome.” The old models 
are strangely discredited, and the only conventions which hold 
are those concerning the subjects which English delicacy held 
to be tabooed. These conventions were inordinately strict, 
and were held to include all the unrestrained, illicit impulses of 
love and all the more violent aberrations from the Christian code 
of faith and ethics. Infidel speculation and the liaisons of 
lawless love (which had begun to form the staple of the new 
French fiction—hence regarded by respectable English critics 
of the time as profoundly vitiated and scandalous) had no 
recognized existence and were totally ignored in literature 
designed for general reading. The second or Goody-two-Shoes 
convention remained strictly in force until the penultimate 
decade of the 19th century, and was acquiesced in or at least 
submitted to by practically all the greatest writers of the Vic¬ 
torian age. The great poets and novelists of that day easily 
out-topped their fellows. Society had no difficulty in responding 
to the summons of its literary leaders. Nor was their fame 
partial, social or sectional. The great novelists of early Victorian 
days were aristocratic and democratic at once. Their popularity 
was universal within the limits of the language and beyond it. 
The greatest of them were men of imagination rather than men 
of ideas, but such sociological and moral ideas as they derived 
from their environment were poured helter-skelter into their 
novels, which took the form of huge pantechnicon magazines. 
Another distinctive feature of the Victorian novel is the position 
it enabled women to attain in literature, a position attained by 
them in creative work neither before nor since. 

The novelists to a certain extent created their own method 
like the great dramatists, but such rigid prejudices or conventions 
as they found already in possession they respected 

* * without demur. Both Dickens and Thackeray write 

as if they were almost entirely innocent of the existence of sexual 
vice. As artists and thinkers they were both formless. But the 
enormous self-complacency of the England of their time, assisted 
alike by the part played by the nation from 1793 to 1815, 
evangelicalism, free trade (which was originally a system of 
super-nationalism) and later, evolution, generated in them a 
great benignity and a strong determination towards a liberal 
and humanitarian philosophy. Despite, however, the diffuseness 
of the envelope and the limitations of horizon referred to, the 
unbookish and almost unlettered genius of Charles Dickens 
(1812-1870), the son of a poor lower middle-class clerk, almost 
entirely self-educated, has asserted for itself the foremost place 
in the literary history of the period. Dickens broke every rule, 
rioted in absurdity and bathed in extravagance. But every tiling 
he wrote was received with an almost frantic joy by those who 
recognized his creations as deifications of themselves, his scenery 
as drawn by one of the quickest and intensest observers that 
ever lived, and his drollery as an accumulated dividend from the 
treasury of human laughter. Dickens’s mannerisms were severe, 
but his geniality as a writer broke down every obstruction, 
reduced Jeffrey to tears'and Sydney Smith to helpless laughter. 

The novel in France was soon to diverge and adopt the form 
of on anecdote illustrating the traits of a very small group of 
Th ektny English novel, owing mainly to the 

predilection of Dickens for those Gargantuan enter¬ 
tainers of his youth. Fielding and Smollett, was to remain 
anchored to the history. William Makepeace Thackeray (1811- 
1863) was even more historical than Dickens, and most of his 
leading characters are pi^ided with a detailed genealogy. 
Dickens’s great works, excepting David Copperfield and Great 
Expeetations, had all appeared when Thackeray made his 


mark in 1848 with Vanity Fair, and Thackeray follows most of 
his predecessor’s conventions, including his conventional religion, 
ethics and politics, but he avoids his worse faults of theatricality. 
He never forces the note or lashes himself into fury or senti¬ 
mentality ; he limits himself in satire to the polite sphere which 
he understands, he is a great master of style and possesses every 
one of its fairy gifts except brevity. He creates characters and 
scenes worthy of Dickens, but within a smaller range and 
without the same abundance. He is a traveller and a cosmo¬ 
politan, while Dickens is irredeemably Cockney. He is often 
content to criticize or annotate or to preach upon some congenial 
theme, while Dickens would be in the flush of humorous creation. 
His range, it must be remembered, is wide, in most respects a 
good deal wider than his great contemporary’s, for he is at once 
novelist, pamphleteer, essayist, historian, critic, and the writer 
of some of the most delicate and sentimental vers d’occasion 
in the language. 

The absorption of England in itself is shown with excep¬ 
tional force in the case of Thackeray, who was by nature a 
cosmopolitan, yet whose work is so ateorbed with the 
structure of English society as to be almost unintelligible g^,^*** 
to foreigners. The exploration of the human heart 
and conscience in relation to the new problems of the time had 
been almost abandoned by the novel since Richardson’s time. 
It was for woman to attempt to resolve these questions, and with 
the aid of powerful imagination to propound very different 
conclusions. The conviction of Charlotte Bronte (1816-1855) 
was that the mutual passionate love of one man and one woman 
is sacred and creates a centre of highest life, energy and joy in 
the world. George Eliot (1819-1880), on the other 
hand, detected a blind and cruel egoism in all such bJ/o?* 
ecstasy of individual passion. It was in the autumn 
of 1847 that Jane Eyre shocked the primness of the coteries by 
the unconcealed ardour of its love passages. Twelve years later 
Adam Bede astonished the world by the intensity of its ethical 
light and shade. The introspective novel was now very gradually 
to establish a supremacy over the historical. The romance of the 
Brontgs’ forlorn life colours Jane Eyre, colours Wuthering 
Heights and colours Villette; their work is inseparable from their 
story to an extent that we perhaps hardly realize. George 
Eliot did not receive this adventitious aid from romance, and 
her work was, perhaps, unduly burdened by ethical diatribe, 
scientific disquisition and moral and philosophical asides. It 
is more -than redeemed, however, by her sovereign humour, by 
the actual truth in the jiortrayal of that absolutely self-centred 
Midland society of the ’thirties and ’forties, and by the moral 
significance which she extracts from the smaller actions and 
more ordinary characters of life by means of sympathy, imagina¬ 
tion and a deep human compassion. Her novels are generally 
admitted to have obtained twin summits in Adam Bede (1859) 
and Middlemarch (1872). An even nicer delineator of the most 
delicate shades of the curiously remote provincial society of 
that day was Mrs Gaskell (1810-1865), whose Cranjord and 
Wives and Daughters attain to the perfection of easy, natural 
and unaffected English narrative. Enthusiasm and a picturesque 
boyish ardour and partisanship are the chief features of Westward 
Hot and the other vivid and stirring novels of Charles Kingsley 
(1819-1875), to which a subtler gift in the discrimination of 
character must be added in the case of his brother Henry Kingsley 
(1830-1876). Charles, however, was probably more 
accomplished as a poet than in the to him too exciting Tn^pe’ 
operation of taking sides in a romance. The novels stutfe. 
of Trollope, Reade and Wilkie Collins are, generally 
spewing, a secondary product of the literary forces 
which produced the great fiction of the ’fifties. The two last 
were great at structure and sensation: Trollope dogs the prose 
of every-day life with a certainty and a clearness that border 
upon inspiration. The great novels of George Meredith range 
between 1859 and 1880, stories of characters deeply interesting 
who reveal themselves to us by flashes and trust to our inspiration 
to do the rest. The wit,the sparkle, the entrain and the horizon 
of these books, from Richard Feverel to the master analysis of 
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The Egoist, have converted the study of Meredith into an exact 
science. Thoinaa Hardy occupies a place scarcely inferior to 
Meredith’s as a stylist,a discoverer of new elements of the plaintive 
.and the wistful in the vanishing of past ideals, as a depicter of 
the old southern rustic life of England and its tragi-comedy, in 
a series of novels which take rank with the greatest. 

If Victorian literature had something more than a paragon 
in Dickens, it had its paragon too in the poet Tennyson. The 
Ttnayton “ Lincolnshire parson of squirearchal descent, 

' Alfred Tennyson consecrated himself to the vocation 
of poesy with the same unalterable conviction that had character¬ 
ized Milton, Pope, Thomson, Wordsworth and Keats, and that 
was yet to signalize Rossetti and Swinburne, and he became 
easily the greatest virtuoso of his time in his art. To lyrics and 
idylls of a luxurious and exotic picturesqueness he gave a per¬ 
fection of technique which criticism has chastened only to perfect 
in such miracles of description as “ The Lotus Eaters,” “ The 
Dream of Fair Women,” and “ Morte d’Arthur.” He received 
as vapour the sense of uneasiness as to the problems of the 
future which pervaded his generation, and in the elegies and 
lyrics of In Menwriam, in The Princess and in Maud he gave 
them back to his contemporaries in a running stream, which 
still sparkles and radiates amid the gloom. After the lyrical 
monodrama of Maud in 1855 he devoted his flawless technique 
of de.sign, harmony and rhythm to works primarily of decoration 
and design {The Idylls of the King), and to experiments in metrical 
drama for which the time was not ripe; but his main occupation 
was varied almost to the last by lyrical blossoms such as “ Frater 
Avc,” “ Roman Virgil,” or “ Cros-sing the Bar,” which, like 
“'I'cars, Idle Tears” and “O that ’twere possible,” embody the 
aspirations of Flaubert towards a perfected art of language 
shaping as no other verse probably can. 

Few, perhaps, would go now to In Memoriam as to an oracle 
for illumination and guidiince as many of Queen Victoria’s con- 
Browaiar temporaries did, from the Queen herself downwards. 

■ And yet it will take very long ere its fascination 
fades. In language most musical it rearticulates the gospel 
of Sorrow and Love, and it remains still a pathetic expression 
of emotions, sentiments and truths which, as long as human 
nature remains the same, and as long as calamity, sorrow and 
death are busy in the world, must be always repeating themselves. 
Its power, perhaps, we may feel of this poem and indeed of 
mo.st of Tennyson’s poetry, is not quite equal to its charm. 
And if we feel this strongly, we shall regard Robert Browning 
as the typical poet of the Victorian era. His thought lias been 
compared to a galvanic battery for the use of spiritual paralytics. 
The grave defect of Browning is that his ideas, however excellent, 
are so seldom completely won; they are left in a twilight, or 
even a darkness more Cimmerian than that to which the worst 
of the virtuosi dedicate their ideas. Similarly^ even in his 
“ Dramatic Romances and L)rrics ” (1845) or his “ Men and 
Women ” (1855) he rarely depicts action, seldom goes further 
than interpreting the mind of man as he approaches action. 
If Dickens may be described as the eye of Victorian literature, 
Tennyson the ear attuned to the subtlest melodies, Swinburne 
the reed to which everything blew to music, Thackeray the velvet 
pulpit-cushion, Eliot the impending brow, and Meredith the 
cerebral dome, then Browning might well be described as the 
active brain itself eternally expounding some point of view 
remote in time and place from its own. Tennyson was ostensibly 
and always a poet in his life and his art, in his blue cloak and 
sombrero, his mind and study alike stored with intaglios of the 
thought of all ages, always sounding and remodelling his verses 
so that they shall attain the maximum of sweetness and sym¬ 
metry. He was a recluse. Browning on the other hand dis¬ 
sembled his poethood, successfully disguised his muse under the 
semblance of a stock merchant, was civil to his fellowmcn, and : 
though nervous with bores, encountered every one he met as if he 
were going to receive more than he could impart. In Tennyson’s 
poetry we are always discovering new beauties. In Browning’s 
we are finding new blemishes. Why he chose rhythm and metre 
for seven-eighths of his purpose is somewhat of a mystery. 


His protest against the materialistic view of life is, perhaps, a 
more valid one than Tennyson’s; he is at pains to show us the 
noble elements valuable in spite of failure to achieve tangible 
success. He realizes that the greater the man, the greater is 
the failure, yet protests unfailingly against the despmident or 
materialist view of life. His nimble appreciation of character 
and motive attracts the attentive curiosity of highly intellectual 
people; but the question recurs with some persistence as to 
whether poetry, after all, was the right medium for the expression 
of these views. 

Many of Browning’s ideas and fertilizations will, perhaps, 
owing to the difficulty and uncertainty which attaches to their 
form, penetrate the future indirectly as the stimulant 
of other men’s work. This is especially the case with Merritl 
those remarkable writers who have for the first time SyaaaOt. 
given the fine arts a considerable place in English 
literature, notably John Ruskin {Modem Painters, 1842, Seven 
Lamps, 1849, Slones of Venice, 1853), William Morris, John 
Addington Symonds and Walter Pater. Browning, it is true, 
shared the discipleship of the first two with Kingsley and Carlyle. 
But Ruskin outlived all discipleships and transcended almost 
all the prose writers of his period in a style the elements of 
emotional power in which still preserve their secret. 

More a poet of doubt than either Tennyson or the college 
friend, A. H. Clough, whose loss he lamented in one of the finest 
pastoral elegies of all ages, Matthew Arnold takes 
rank with Tennyson, Browning and Swinburne alone 
among the Dii Majores of Victorian poetry. He is perhaps a 
disciple of Wordsworth even more than of Goethe, and he finds 
in Nature, described in rarefied though at times intensely beautiful 
phrase, the balm for the unrest of man’s unsatisfied yearnings, 
the divorce between soul and intellect, and the sense of contrast 
between the barren toil of man and the magic operancy of nature. 
His most delicate and intimate strains are tmged with melancholy. 
The infinite desire of what might have been, the lacrimae 
return, inspires “Resignation,” one of the finest pieces in his 
volume of 1849 {The Strayed Reveller). In the deeply-sighed 
lines of “ Dover Beach ” in 1867 it is associated with his sense 
of the decay of faith. The dreaming garden trees, the full 
moon and the white evening star of the beautiful English-coloured 
Thyrsis evoke the same mood, and render Arnold one of the 
supreme among elegiac poets. But his poetry is the most 
individual in the circle and admits the popular heart never 
for an instant. As a popularizcr of Renan and of the view of 
the Bible, not as a talisman but as a literature, and, again, os a 
chastener of his contemporaries by means* of the iteration of a 
few telling phrases about philistines, barbarians, sweetness and 
light, sweet reasonableness, high seriousness, Hebraism and 
Hellenism, “ young lions of the Daily Telegraph,” and “ the 
note of provinciality,” Arnold far eclipsed his fame as a poet 
during his lifetime. His crusade of banter against the bad 
civilization of his own class was one of the most audaciously 
successful things of the kind ever accomplished. But all his 
prose theorizing was excessively superficial. In poetry he 
sounded a note which the prose Arnold seemed hopelessly 
unable ever to fathom. 

It is easier to speak of the virtuoso group who derived their 
first incitement to poetry from Chatterton, Keats and the early 
exotic ballads of Tennyson, far though these yet were _ 
from attaining the perfection in which they now 
appear after half a century of assiduous correction. The chief 
of them were Dante Gabriel Rossetti, his%ister Christina, William 
Morris and Algernon Charles Swinburne. The founders of this 
school, which took and acquired the name Pre-Raphaelite, were 
profoundly impressed by the Dante revival and by the study 
of the early Florentine masters. Rossetti himself was an accom¬ 
plished translator from Dante and from Villon. He preferred 
Keats to Shelley because (like himself) he had no philosophy. 
The i8th century was to him as if it had never been, he dislikes 
Greek lucidity and the open air, and prefers lean medieval saints, 
spectral images and mystic loves. The passion of these students 
was retrospective; they wanted,to revive the literature of a 
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foi]|>otten past, Itaiaiv Scandiaaimn, Frencb ,abov8 all, medieval 
T(>d»tfat8 is a qaestioa of enthuaastic experiment and adventsure. 
Rossetti le^ the way with his sonnets and ballads. Ckristmt 
follows with GMin Market, though she subsequently, with a 
Jserfected technique, writes poetry more and more confined to the 
religious emotions. William Morris publishes in 1858 his Defeme 
of Guentuere, followed in ten years by The Earthly Paradise, 
a collection of metrical tales, which hang in the sunshine like 
tapestries woven of golden thread, where we should naturally 
expect the ordinary paperhanging of prose romance. 

From the verdurous gloom of the studio with its mysterious 
and occult properties in which Rossetti compounded his colours, 
Morris went forth shortly to chant and then to narrate 
tarn Socialist songs and parables. Algernon Charles 
Swinburne set for& to scandalize the critics of 1866 
with the roses and lilies of vice and white death in Poems and 
BcJlads, which was greeted with howls and hisses, and reproach 
against a “ fleshly School of moelern poetry.” Scatu^ous 
verses these were, rioting on the crests of some of these billows 
of song. More discerning persons perceived the harmless im¬ 
personal unreality and mischievous youtliful extravagance 
of all these Cyprian outbursts, that the poems were the out¬ 
pourings of a young singer up to the chin in the Pierian flood, 
and possessed by a poetic energy so urgent that it could not 
wait to apply the touchstones of reality or the chastening 
planes of experience. Swinburne far surpassed the promoters 
of this exotic school in technical excellence, and in Atalanta in 
Cedydon and its successors may be said to have widened the 
bounds of Bngliidv song, to have created a new music and liberated 
a new harmonic scale in his verse. Of the two elements which, 
superadded to a eonsummate technique, compose the great poet, 
intensity of imaginatioii and intensity of passion, the latter 
in Swinburne much predominated. The result wm a great 
abundance of heat and glow and not perhaps quite enough 
defining light. Hence the tendency to be incomprehensible, 
so fatal in its fascination for the poets of the last century, which 
would almost justify the title of the triumvirs of twilight to three 
of the greatest. It is this incomprehensibility which alienates 
the poet from the popular understonding amd confines his 
audience to poets, students and scholars. Poetry is often 
comparable to a mountain range with its points and aiguilles, 
its peaks and crags, its domes and its summits. But Swinburne’s 
poetry, filled with the sound and movement of great waters, 
IS as incommunicable as the sea Trackless and almost boundless, 
it has no points, no definite summits. The poet never seems to 
know precisely when he is going to stop. His metrical flow is 
wave-like, beautiful and rather monotonous, inseparable from 
the- general effect. His endings seem due to an exhaustion, of 
rhythm rathw than to an exhaustion of sense. A cessation of 
meaning is less perceptible than a cessation of magnificent sound. 

Akin in- some setts* to the attempt made to get behind the veil 
and to recapture the tdd charms and spells of the middle ages, 
to discover the open sesame of the Marie D'Arthur 
Mabinogion and to reveal the old Celtic and 
monastic life which once filbd and daminated our 
islands, was the attempt to overthrow the twin gods 
of the 'forties and 'fifties, state-Protestantism and the sanctity 
ef trade. The curiously assorted Saint (kor^s who fought these 
monsters were John Henry Newman and Thomas Carlyle. The 
first cause of Ihe movensent was, of course, the anuma^us 
position of the Anglican Church, which had become a province 
of the oligarchy officerdl by younger sons. It stood apart from 
foreign Protestantism; its ignorance of Rome, and consecjuently 
of what it protested against, was colossal; it was conscious of 
itself only as an establishment—it had produced some very 
great men since the days of the non-jurors, when it had mkkid 
Its historical conscience, but these had eitto been great scholars 
in their studies, such as Berkeley, Butler, Warbuiton, Thomas 
Scott, or revivalists, evangdic^s and missionaries, such as 
Wflsim, Wesley, Newton, Romaine, Cedi, Xem, Martyn, who 
were essentiaRy Congregationalists ra^er tium. historical 
Churchmen. A new spiritual beacon was to be raised; an 


attempt was to be made tc realize- the bistoricBl' and cosmic 
aspects of tlie English Church, to examine its connexions, its 
decent and its title-deeds. In this attempt Newman was to 
spend the best years of his life. 

The growth of liberal opinions and the denudation of the 
English Church of spirifual and historical ideas, leaving “ only 
pulpit orators at Clapham and 1 slington and two-bottle orthodox ’ ’ 
to defend it, seemed to involve the conttmied existence of 
Anglicanism in any form in considerable doubt. Swift had said 
at the commencement of the 18th century that if an act was 
passed for the extirpiation of the gospel, bank stock miglit decline 
1 % ; but a cenf.ury later it is doubtful whether the passing of 
such a bill would have left any trace, however evanescent, 
upon the stability of the numey market. The Anglican via 
media had enemies not only in ^ philosophical radicals, but 
also in the new caste of men of science. Perlwps, as J. A. i’roude 
suggests, these combined enemies. The Edinburgh Review, 
Brougham, Mackintosh, the Reform Ministry, Low Church 
philosophy and the London University were not so very terrible 
after all. The Church was a vested interest which had a greater 
stake in the country and was harder to eradicate than they 
insaghied. But it had ttething to give to the historian and the 
idealist. They were right to fight for what their souls craved 
after and found in the Church of Andrewes, Herbert, Ken wad 
Waterland. Belief in the divine mission of the Church lingered 
on in the minds ot such men as Alexander Knox or his dkeipk 
Bishop Jebb ; but few were prepared to answer the question— 
“ What is the Church as spoken of in ? Is it the 

Church of Christ ? ”—and the answers were various. Hooker 
had said it was “ the nation ” ; and in entirely altered circum¬ 
stances, with some qualifications. Dr Arnokl- said the same. 
It was “ the Establishment ” according to. the lawyers and 
politicians, both Whig and Tory. It was an invisible and 
mystical body, said tte Evangelicals. It was the aggregate of 
separate congregations, said the Nonconformists. It was the 
parliamentary creation of the Reformation, said the Erastians. 
The true Church was tlie communion of the Pope; the pretended 
Church was a legalized schism, said the Roman Catholics. All 
these ideas were floating about, loose and vague, among people 
who talked much about the Church. 

One thing was persistently obvious, namely, that the national¬ 
ist church ^d become opportunist in every fibre,'and lliat it had 
thrown ufi almost every semblance of ecclesiastical discipline. 
The view was circulated that the Church owed its continued 
existence to the good sense of the individuals who officered it, 
and to the esteem which possession and good sense combined 
invariably engendered in the reigning oligarchy. But since 
Christianity was true—and Newman was the one man of modern 
times who seems never to have doubted this, never to have 
overlooked the unmistakable threat of eternal punishment 
to the wicked and unbelieving—modern England with its 
march of intellect and its chattesr about progress, was advancing 
with a light heart to the verge of a bottomless abyss. By a 
diametricnEy opposite chain of reasoning Newmasi reached 
much the same conclusion as Carlyle. Newman sought a haven 
of security in a rapprochement with the Catliolic Church. The 
medieval influences already at work in Oxford began to fan the 
flame which kindled to a blaze in the ninetieth of the celebrated 
Tracts for fhe Times. It proved lire turning of the ways leading 
Keble and Pueey to Anglican ritual and Newman to Rome. 
This anti-liberal campaign was poison to the state-diurchroen 
and Protestants, and Mcame perhaps the ^ef intellectual 
storm centre of the century. Charles Kingsley in 1864 sought to 
illustrate by recent everuts that veracity could not be considered 
a Rcanan virtue. 

After some preliminary ironic sparring Newman was stung 
into writing what he deKberetely called Apologia pro vUa sua. 
In tliis, apart from the masterly (Kakctic and exposition 
in whidi he had already shown himself an adept, a 
volume of autobiography is made a chapter of general camate. 
history, unsurpassed in its kind since the Confessions. 
of ^ Angustioe, combined with, a perfection of form, a precision 
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of phcasing and a charm of stirie pecnliar to the genius of the 
author, rendering it one of the masterpieces of En^h prose. 
But while Newman was thus sounding a retreat, louder and 
more urgent voices, were signalling the advance in a totally 
opposite dieection. The Apologia M h> point of time between 
The Orip.n of Species and Descent of Man, in which Charles Darwin 
was laying the corner stones of the new science of which Thomas 
Huxley and Alfred Russel Wallace were to be among the first 
apostles, and almost coincided with the First Principles of a 
synthetic philosophy, in which Herbert Spencer was formulating 
a set of proba.bilities wholly destructive to the acceptance of 
positive truth in any one religion. The typical historian of the 

,__ ’fifties, Thomas Babington Macaulay, and the seminal 

■ thinker of the ’sixties, John Stuart Mill, had as deter¬ 
minedly averted their faces from the old conception of revealed 
religion. Nourished in the school of the great \^ig pamphleteer 
historians, George Grote and Henry Hallam, Macaulay combined 
gifts of memory, enthusiastic conviction, portraiture and literary 
expression, which gave to his historical writing a resonance 
unequalled (even by Michelet) in modern literature. In spite of 
faults of taste and fairness, Macaulay’s resplendent gifts enabled 
him to achieve for the period from Charles II. to the peace of 
Ryswick what Thucydides had done for the Peloponnesian War. 
The pictures that he drew with such exultant force are stamped 
inefFaceahly upon the popular mind. His chief faults are not of 
detail, but rather a lark of subtlety as regards characterization 
and motive, a disposition to envisage history too exclusively 
as a politician, and the-sequence of historical events aa a kind of 
ordered progress towards the material ideak of universal trade 
and Whig optimism as revealed in the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Macaulay’s tendency to disparage the past brought his whole 
vision of the Cosmos into sharp collision with that of his rival 
c M appellant to the historical conscience, Thomas Cariyle, 
a man whose despair of the present easily exceeded 
Newman’s. But Carlyle’s despondency was totally irresq)ective 
of the attitude preserved by England towards the Holy Father, 
whom he seldom referred to save as “ the three-hatted Papa ” 
and “ servant of the devil.” It may be in fact almost regarded 
as the reverse or complement to the excess of self-complacency 
in Macaulay. We may correct the excess of one by the opposite 
excess of the other. Macaulay was an optimist in ecstasy with 
the material advance of his time in knowledge and power; the 
growth of national wealth, machinery and means of lighting and 
locomotion caused him to glow with satisfaction. Carlyle, the 
pessimist, regards, all such symptoms of mechanical development 
as contemptible. Far from panegyrizing his own time, he criticizes 
it without mercy. Macaulay had great faith in rules and regula¬ 
tions, reform hills and parliamentary machinery. Carlyle 
regards them as wiles of the deviL Frederick William of Prussia, 
according to Macaulay, was the most execrable of fiends, a 
cross between Moloch and Puck, his palace was hell, and Oliver 
Twist and Smike were petted children compared with his son 
the crown prince. In the same bluff and honest father Carlyle 
recognized the realized ideal of his fancy and hugged the just 
man made perfect to his heart of hearts. Such men as Bentham 
and Cobden, Mill and Macaulay, had in Carlyle’s opinion spared 
themselves no mistaken exertion to exalt the prosperity and 
happiness of tlieir own day. The time had come to react at all 
hazards against the prevalent surfeit of civilization. Henceforth 
hi's literary activity was to take two main directions. First, 
tracts for the times against modem tendencies, especially against 
the demonalizing modem talk about progress by means of money 
and machinery which emanated like a miasma from the writings 
of such men as Mill, Macaulay, Brougham, Buckle and from the 
Quarterlies. Secondly, a Cyclopean exhibition of Caesarism, 
disc^ine, the regimentation of workers, and the convertibility 
of tte Big Stick and the Bible, with a preference to the Big Stick 
as a panacea. The snowball was to grow rapidly among such 
writers as Kingsley, Ruskin, George Borrow, unencumbered by 
reasoning or deductive processes which they despised. Carlyle 
himself feR that the cc^itknr of England was one for anger 
ratirer than discuasion. He detested the rationalism and sym- 


metr^r of such methodists of thought as MiH, Baddt, Darwin, 
Sf^oer, Lecdcy, Rkardoand other demonstrations of the dismal 
science—oieve chatter he coled it. The palliative pWlanthropy 
of die day had' become his aversion even more than the inroads 
of Rome under cover of the Oxford movement which Proude, 
Borrow and Kingriey set themselves to correct. As an historian 
of a formal order Carlyle’s historical portraits cannot bear a 
strict comparison with the published work of Gibbon and 
Macaulay, or even of Maine and Froude in this period, but as a 
biographer and autobiographer Carlyle’s caustic insight has 
enabled him to produce much which is of the very Stuff of human 
nature. Surrounded by philomaths and savants who wrotn 
smoothly about the perfectibility of man and his institutions, 
Carlyle almost alone refused to distil his angry eloquence and 
went on railing against the passive growth of civilization at the 
heart of which he declared that he- had discovered, a cancer. 
This uncouth Titan worship and prostration before brute forex, 
this constant ranting about jarls and vikings trembles oftets on 
the verge of cant and comedy, and his fiddtoig on the one string 
of human pretension and bankruptcy became discordant almost 
to the point of chaos. Instinctively destructive, he resents the 
apostleship, of teachers like Mill, or the pioneer discoveries of 
men like Herbert Spencer and Darwin. He remains, nevertheless, 
a great incalculable figure, tbe cross gra-ndfatihar of a school of 
thought which is l^ely unconstdous of its debt and which so 
far as it recognizes it takes Caxlyie in a manner wholly different 
from that of his contemporaries. 

The deaths of Dirlyle and George Eliot (and' also of George 
Borrow) in 1881 make a starting-point for the new schools of 
historians, novelists, critics arid biographers, and 
those new nature students who claim to cure those 
evU effects of civilization which Carlyie and his 
disciples had discovered. History in the hands of Macaulay, 
Buclde and Carlyle had been occupied mainly with the bias and 
tendency of change, the results obtained by tlrose who consulted 
the oracle being more often than not diametrically opposite. 
With Froude still on the one hand as the champion of 
Protestantism, and with E. A. Freeman and }. R. 

Green on the other as nationalist historians, the school of allied 
history was fully represented in the next generation, but be the 
records grew and multiplied in print in accordance with the wise 
proybions made in 1857 by the commencement of the Rolls 
Series of medieval historians, and the Calendars of State Papers, 
to be followed shortly by therapidly growing volumes of Caikndors 
of Historical Manuscripts, historians began to coucentrate Ibeir 
attention more upon the process of changl as their right sotoject 
matter and to rely more and more upon docoments, startistics 
and other impersonal and disinterested forma (ff material. Soch 
historical writers as Lecky, Lord Acton, Creighton, Morfcy and 
Bryce contributed to the process of transition mainly as essayists, 
but the new doctrines were tested and to a certain extent put 
into action by .such writers as Thorold Rogers, Stubbs, Gardiner 
and Maitland. The theory that History is a science, no less and 
no more, was propounded in so many words ly Professor Bury 
in his inaugural lecture at Cambridge in X903, and this view and 
the corresponding divergence of history from the traditional 
pathway of Bdles Lettres has beemne steadily more dbminaitt 
in the world of historical research and histoncal writing since 
i88r. The balk of quite modern historical.writing can certainly 
be justified from no other point of view. 

'The novel since 1881 has pursued a course curiously analogous 
to that of historical writing. Supported as it was by masters 
of the old rfgime such as Meredith and Hardy, and by 
those who then ranked even higher in popohur esteem 
such as Wilkie Collins, Anthony Trtfiopej Besant and Rice, 
Blackmore, Wiihara Black and a monstrous rising regiment of 
Udy novelists—Mrs Lynn Linton, Rhoda Broughton, Mrs Heiuy 
Wood, Miss Braddon, Mrs Humphry Ward, the type seemed 
securely anchored to the old formulas and the old wi^. In 
reality, however, many of these popular workers were already 
moribund and the novel was being honqrcombed fay French 
influence. 
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Tliis is perceptible in Hardy, but may be traced with greater 
distinctness in the best work of George Gissing, George Moore, 
Hark Rutherford, and kter on of H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett 
and John Galswortiiy. The old novelists had left behind them 
a giant’s robe. Intellectually giants, Dickens and Thackeray 
were equally gigantic spendthrifts. They worked in a state of 
fervent heat above a glowing furnace, into which they flung 
lavish masses of unshaped metal, caring little for immediate effect 
or minute dexterity of stroke, but knowing full well that the 
emotional eneigy of their temperaments was capable of fusing 
the most intractable material, and that in the end they would 
produce their great downright effect. Their spirits rose and fell, 
but the case was desperate ; copy had to be despatched at once 
or the current serial would collapse. Good and bad had to make 
up the tale against time, and revelling in the very exuberance 
and excess of their humour, the novelists invariably triumphed. 
It was incumbent on the new school of novelists to economize 
their work with more skill, to relieve their composition of 
irrelevancies, to keep the writing in one key, and to direct it 
consistently to one end—in brief, to unify the novel as a work 
of art and to simplify its ordonnance. 

The novel, thus lightened and sharpened, was conquering new 
fields. The novel of the ’sixties remained not, perhaps, to win 
many new triumphs, but a very popular instrument in the hands 
of those who performed variations on the old masters, and much 
later in the hands of Mr William de Moigan, showing a new 
force and quiet power of its own. The novel, however, was 
ramifying in other directions in a way full of promise for the 
future. A young Edinburgh student, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
had inherited much of the spirit of the Pre-Raphaelitic virtuosos, 
and combined with their passion for the romance of the historic 
past a curiosity fully as strong about the secrets of romantic 
technique. A coterie which he formed with W. E. Henley and his 
cousin R. A. M. Stevenson studied words as a young art student 
studies paints, and made studies for portraits of buccaneers with 
the same minute drudgery that Rossetti had studied a wall or 
Morris a piece of figured tapestry. While thus forming a new 
romantic school whose work when wrought by his methods should 
be fit to be grafted upon the picturesque historic fiction of Scott 
and Dumas, Stevenson was also naturalizing the short story of 
the modem French typ)e upon English ground. In this particular 
field he was eclipsed by Kudyard Kipling, who. though less 
original as a man of letters, had a technical vocabulary and 
descriptive power far in advance of Stevenson’s, and was able in 
addition to give his writing an exotic quality derived from 
Oriental colouring. This regional t5q)e of writing has since been 
widely imitated, and the novel has simultaneously developed in 
many other ways, of which perhaps the most significant is the 
psychological study as manipulated severally by Shorthouse, 
Mdlock and Henry James. 

The expansion of criticism in the same thirty years was not a 
whit less marked than the vast divagation of the novel. In 
Crtiieitm **** ’eighties it was still tongue-bound by the 
*“■ hypnotic influence of one or two copy-book formulae— 
Arnold’s “ criticism of life ” as a definition of poetry, and Walter 
Pater’s implied doctrine of art for art’s sake. That two dicta 
so manifestly absurd should have cast such an augur-like spell 
upon the free expression of opinion, though it may of course, 
like aU such instances, be easily exaggerated, is nevertheless a 
curious example of the enslavement of ideas by a confident clap¬ 
trap. A few representatives of the old schools of motived or 
scientific criticism, deduced from the literatures of past time, 
survived the new century in Leslie Stephen, Saintsbury, Stopford 
Brodke, Austin Dobson, Courthope, Sidney Colvin, Watts- 
Dunton; but their agreement is certainly not greater than among 
the large class of emancipated who endeavour to concentrate the 
attention of others without further ado upon those branches of 
literature whidi thpy find most nutritive. Among tiic finest 
appreciators of this period have been Pattison and Jebb, Myers, 
Hutton, Dowden, A. C. "Bradley, William Archer, Richard 
Garnett, E. Gosse and Andrew Lang. Birrell, WalUey and Max 
Beerbohm have followed rather in the wake of the Stephens and 
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B^ehot, who have criticized the sufficiency of the titles made 
out by the more enthusiastic and lyrical eulogists. In Arthur 
Symons, Wdter Raleigh and G. K. Chesterton the new age 
possessed critics of great originality and power, the work of 
the last two of whom is concentrated upon the application of 
ideas about life at large to the conceptions of literature. In 
exposing palpa^ nonsense as such, no one perhaps did better 
service m criticism than the veteran Frederic Harrison. 

In the cognate work of memoir and e.ssay, the way for which 
has been greatly smoothed by co-operative lexicographical 
efforts such as the Dictionary of National Biography, the Neto 
English Dictionary, the Victoria County History and the like, 
some of the most dexterous and {permeating work of the transition 
from the old century to the new was done by H. D. Traill, Gosse, 
Lang, Mackail, E. V. Lucas, Lowes Dickinson, Richard le 
Gallienne, A. C. Benson, Hilaire Belloc, while the open-air 
relief work for dwellers pent in great cities, pioneered by Gilbert 
White, luis teen ex{mnded with all the zest and charm that a 
nov’el pursuit can endow by such writers as Richard Jefferies, 
an open-air and nature mystic of extraordinary power at his test, 
Selous, Seton Thompson, W. H. Hudson. 

The age has not been particularly well attuned to the efforts 
of the newer poets since Coventry Patmore in the Angel in the 
House achieved embroidery, often extremely beautiful, 
upon the Tennysonian pattern, and .since Edward 
FitzGerald, the first of all letter-writing commentators on life 
and letters since Lamb, gave a new cult to the decadent century 
in his version of the Persian centoLst Omar Khayyam. The 
prizes which in Moore’s day were all for verse have now been 
transferred to the prose novel and the play, and the poets them¬ 
selves have played into the hands of the Philistines by disdaining 
popularity in a fond preference for virtuo.sity and obscurity. 
Most kinds of the older verse, however, have been well repre¬ 
sented, descriptive and elegiac poetry in particular by Robert 
Bridges and William Watson; the music of the waters of the 
western sea and its isles by W. B. Yeats, Synge, Moira O’Neill, 
“ Fiona Macleod ” and an increasing group of Celtic hards; the 
highly wrought verse of the 17th-century lyrists by Irancis 
Thomson, Lionel Johnson, Ernest Dowson; the simplicity of a 
more fwpular strain by W. H. Davies, of a brilliant rhetoric by 
John Davidson, and of a more intimate romance by St urge 
Moore and Walter de la Mare. Light verse has never, perhaps, 
teen represented more effectively since Praed and Calverley 
and I,ewis Carroll than by Austin Dobson, Locker Lampson, 
W. S. Gilbert and Owen Seaman. The names of C. M. Doughty, 
Alfred Noyes, Herbert Trench and Laurence Binyon were also 
becoming prominent at the opening of the 20th century. For 
originality in form and substance the palm rests in all probability 
with A. E. Hou.sman, whose Shropshire Lad opens new avenues 
and issues, and with W. E. Henley, whose town and hospital 
{loems had a poignant as well as an ennobling strain. The work 
of Henry Newbolt, Mrs. Meynell and Stephen Phillips showed 
a real {wetic gift. Aliove all these, however, in the esteem of 
many reign the verses of George Meredith and of Thomas Hardy, 
whose Dynasts was widely regarded by the best judges as the 
most remarkable literary production of the new century. 

The new printed and acted drama dates almost entirely from 
the late 'eighties. Tom Robertson in the 'seventies printed 
nothing, and his plays were at most a timid recognition 
of the claims of the drama to represent reality and 
truth. The enormous sujseriority of the French drama as 
represented by Augier, Dumas fils and Sardou began to dawn 
slowly upon the English consciousness. Then in the 'eighties 
came Ibsen, whose daring in handling actuality was only equalled 
by his intrepid stage-craft. Oscar Wilde and A. W. Pinero were 
the first to discover how the spirit of these new discoveries might 
be adapted to the English stage. Gilbert Murray, with his 
fascinating and tantalizing versions from Euripides, gave a new 
flexibility to the expansion that was going on in English dramatic 
ideas. Bernard Shaw and his disciples, coaspicuous among them 
Granville Barker, gave a new seasoning of wit to the absolute 
novelties of subject, treatment and application with which they 
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of phcasing and a charm of stirie pecnliar to the genius of the 
author, rendering it one of the masterpieces of En^h prose. 
But while Newman was thus sounding a retreat, louder and 
more urgent voices, were signalling the advance in a totally 
opposite dieection. The Apologia M h> point of time between 
The Orip.n of Species and Descent of Man, in which Charles Darwin 
was laying the corner stones of the new science of which Thomas 
Huxley and Alfred Russel Wallace were to be among the first 
apostles, and almost coincided with the First Principles of a 
synthetic philosophy, in which Herbert Spencer was formulating 
a set of proba.bilities wholly destructive to the acceptance of 
positive truth in any one religion. The typical historian of the 

,__ ’fifties, Thomas Babington Macaulay, and the seminal 

■ thinker of the ’sixties, John Stuart Mill, had as deter¬ 
minedly averted their faces from the old conception of revealed 
religion. Nourished in the school of the great \^ig pamphleteer 
historians, George Grote and Henry Hallam, Macaulay combined 
gifts of memory, enthusiastic conviction, portraiture and literary 
expression, which gave to his historical writing a resonance 
unequalled (even by Michelet) in modern literature. In spite of 
faults of taste and fairness, Macaulay’s resplendent gifts enabled 
him to achieve for the period from Charles II. to the peace of 
Ryswick what Thucydides had done for the Peloponnesian War. 
The pictures that he drew with such exultant force are stamped 
inefFaceahly upon the popular mind. His chief faults are not of 
detail, but rather a lark of subtlety as regards characterization 
and motive, a disposition to envisage history too exclusively 
as a politician, and the-sequence of historical events aa a kind of 
ordered progress towards the material ideak of universal trade 
and Whig optimism as revealed in the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Macaulay’s tendency to disparage the past brought his whole 
vision of the Cosmos into sharp collision with that of his rival 
c M appellant to the historical conscience, Thomas Cariyle, 
a man whose despair of the present easily exceeded 
Newman’s. But Carlyle’s despondency was totally irresq)ective 
of the attitude preserved by England towards the Holy Father, 
whom he seldom referred to save as “ the three-hatted Papa ” 
and “ servant of the devil.” It may be in fact almost regarded 
as the reverse or complement to the excess of self-complacency 
in Macaulay. We may correct the excess of one by the opposite 
excess of the other. Macaulay was an optimist in ecstasy with 
the material advance of his time in knowledge and power; the 
growth of national wealth, machinery and means of lighting and 
locomotion caused him to glow with satisfaction. Carlyle, the 
pessimist, regards, all such symptoms of mechanical development 
as contemptible. Far from panegyrizing his own time, he criticizes 
it without mercy. Macaulay had great faith in rules and regula¬ 
tions, reform hills and parliamentary machinery. Carlyle 
regards them as wiles of the deviL Frederick William of Prussia, 
according to Macaulay, was the most execrable of fiends, a 
cross between Moloch and Puck, his palace was hell, and Oliver 
Twist and Smike were petted children compared with his son 
the crown prince. In the same bluff and honest father Carlyle 
recognized the realized ideal of his fancy and hugged the just 
man made perfect to his heart of hearts. Such men as Bentham 
and Cobden, Mill and Macaulay, had in Carlyle’s opinion spared 
themselves no mistaken exertion to exalt the prosperity and 
happiness of tlieir own day. The time had come to react at all 
hazards against the prevalent surfeit of civilization. Henceforth 
hi's literary activity was to take two main directions. First, 
tracts for the times against modem tendencies, especially against 
the demonalizing modem talk about progress by means of money 
and machinery which emanated like a miasma from the writings 
of such men as Mill, Macaulay, Brougham, Buckle and from the 
Quarterlies. Secondly, a Cyclopean exhibition of Caesarism, 
disc^ine, the regimentation of workers, and the convertibility 
of tte Big Stick and the Bible, with a preference to the Big Stick 
as a panacea. The snowball was to grow rapidly among such 
writers as Kingsley, Ruskin, George Borrow, unencumbered by 
reasoning or deductive processes which they despised. Carlyle 
himself feR that the cc^itknr of England was one for anger 
ratirer than discuasion. He detested the rationalism and sym- 


metr^r of such methodists of thought as MiH, Baddt, Darwin, 
Sf^oer, Lecdcy, Rkardoand other demonstrations of the dismal 
science—oieve chatter he coled it. The palliative pWlanthropy 
of die day had' become his aversion even more than the inroads 
of Rome under cover of the Oxford movement which Proude, 
Borrow and Kingriey set themselves to correct. As an historian 
of a formal order Carlyle’s historical portraits cannot bear a 
strict comparison with the published work of Gibbon and 
Macaulay, or even of Maine and Froude in this period, but as a 
biographer and autobiographer Carlyle’s caustic insight has 
enabled him to produce much which is of the very Stuff of human 
nature. Surrounded by philomaths and savants who wrotn 
smoothly about the perfectibility of man and his institutions, 
Carlyle almost alone refused to distil his angry eloquence and 
went on railing against the passive growth of civilization at the 
heart of which he declared that he- had discovered, a cancer. 
This uncouth Titan worship and prostration before brute forex, 
this constant ranting about jarls and vikings trembles oftets on 
the verge of cant and comedy, and his fiddtoig on the one string 
of human pretension and bankruptcy became discordant almost 
to the point of chaos. Instinctively destructive, he resents the 
apostleship, of teachers like Mill, or the pioneer discoveries of 
men like Herbert Spencer and Darwin. He remains, nevertheless, 
a great incalculable figure, tbe cross gra-ndfatihar of a school of 
thought which is l^ely unconstdous of its debt and which so 
far as it recognizes it takes Caxlyie in a manner wholly different 
from that of his contemporaries. 

The deaths of Dirlyle and George Eliot (and' also of George 
Borrow) in 1881 make a starting-point for the new schools of 
historians, novelists, critics arid biographers, and 
those new nature students who claim to cure those 
evU effects of civilization which Carlyie and his 
disciples had discovered. History in the hands of Macaulay, 
Buclde and Carlyle had been occupied mainly with the bias and 
tendency of change, the results obtained by tlrose who consulted 
the oracle being more often than not diametrically opposite. 
With Froude still on the one hand as the champion of 
Protestantism, and with E. A. Freeman and }. R. 

Green on the other as nationalist historians, the school of allied 
history was fully represented in the next generation, but be the 
records grew and multiplied in print in accordance with the wise 
proybions made in 1857 by the commencement of the Rolls 
Series of medieval historians, and the Calendars of State Papers, 
to be followed shortly by therapidly growing volumes of Caikndors 
of Historical Manuscripts, historians began to coucentrate Ibeir 
attention more upon the process of changl as their right sotoject 
matter and to rely more and more upon docoments, startistics 
and other impersonal and disinterested forma (ff material. Soch 
historical writers as Lecky, Lord Acton, Creighton, Morfcy and 
Bryce contributed to the process of transition mainly as essayists, 
but the new doctrines were tested and to a certain extent put 
into action by .such writers as Thorold Rogers, Stubbs, Gardiner 
and Maitland. The theory that History is a science, no less and 
no more, was propounded in so many words ly Professor Bury 
in his inaugural lecture at Cambridge in X903, and this view and 
the corresponding divergence of history from the traditional 
pathway of Bdles Lettres has beemne steadily more dbminaitt 
in the world of historical research and histoncal writing since 
i88r. The balk of quite modern historical.writing can certainly 
be justified from no other point of view. 

'The novel since 1881 has pursued a course curiously analogous 
to that of historical writing. Supported as it was by masters 
of the old rfgime such as Meredith and Hardy, and by 
those who then ranked even higher in popohur esteem 
such as Wilkie Collins, Anthony Trtfiopej Besant and Rice, 
Blackmore, Wiihara Black and a monstrous rising regiment of 
Udy novelists—Mrs Lynn Linton, Rhoda Broughton, Mrs Heiuy 
Wood, Miss Braddon, Mrs Humphry Ward, the type seemed 
securely anchored to the old formulas and the old wi^. In 
reality, however, many of these popular workers were already 
moribund and the novel was being honqrcombed fay French 
influence. 
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A Teal knowledge of engraving can only be Attained by a caiaEul 
study and comparison of the prints themselves, or of accurate 
focsimSes, so that books are of little use except as guides to 
prints when the reader happens to be unaware of their existence, 
or else for titeir tpqtiasuition of tedsnical processes. The value 
of the prints varies not only according to the artist, but also 
acoonling to the fineness of the impression, and the “state ” 
(or stage) in the making of the plate, which may be altered from 
time to time. “ Proofs ” may ^o be taken from the plate, and 
even touched up by the artist, in various stages aid various 
degrees of fineness ol impressaon. 

The department of art'literatare which claanfies prints is 
caUed Jtonegraphy, and the classifications adopted by icono- 
gcaphers are of the most various kinds. For example, if a com¬ 
plete book were written on Shakespearian iconography it would 
contain fuU information about all prints illustrating the life and 
works of Shakespeare, and in the same way there may be the 
iounogmphy of a lucauty or of a single event. 

The tiistory of tatgraviae is a part of iconography, and various 
histories of the art exist in ditlcrcat languages. In England W. Y. 
Ottley wrote an Early History of Engraving, pxihlishcd in two volumes 
4to (t8t6), and began what was intended to be a series of notices 
on engravers and their works. The facilities for the reproduction of 
eagmiings by the photographic processes have of late years given 
an impetus to iconography. One of the best modem writers on the 
subject was Georges 'Duplussis, the keeper of prints in the national 
library of France. He wrote a History of Engraving in France (1888), 
sard prfolished many notices of engravers to accompany the repro¬ 
ductions by M. Amand Durand, fie is also the author ol a useful 
little manual entitled Ees Merveilles de la gravure fiSyi). Jansen's 
work on the origin of wood and plate engraving, and on the know¬ 
ledge of prints of the 15th and i6th centuries, was published at 'Paris 
in tw) volumes 8vo in r8o8. Among general worics see Adam 
Bartseh, Ee Peintre-graveur (1803-1843); j. D. I'assavant, Le 
Peintre-graveur (1800-1864) ; P. G. Hamorton, Graphic Arts (1882); 
William Gifoin, Essay on Prints (1781); J. Maberly, The Print 
Collector (1844); W. H. Wiltshire, Introduction to the Study and 
Collection of Ancient Prints (1874); F. Wedmore, Fine Prints 
(1807). See also the lists of works given under tlie separate headmgs 
for Line-Enoravimc, Etcbinu, Miuzotint and Wood-Enokavino. 

EMGBOSSING, a term used in two legal senses ; (i) Uie 
writing or copying of a legal or other document in « fair large 
hand ^ gwt), and (2) the buying up of good.s wholesale in order 
to sell at a higher price so as to establish a monopoly. The 
word “ engross ” has come into English ultimately from the 
Late Lat. grossus, tiridc, stout, large, through the A. Fr. engrosser, 
MedL Lat ingnassare, to write in a huge hand, and the 
French phrase en gras, in gross, wholesale. Engrossing and Uie 
kindiBd practices of forestalling and regrating were early regarded 
M serious ofiences in restraint of trade, and were punishable 
both at common law and by statute. They were of more 
particular importance in relation to the distribution of com 
supplies. The statute of 155s defines engrossing as “ buying 
com growing, or any other corn, grain, butter, cheese, fish 
or other dead victual, with tMlenl lo sell the same again.” The 
law forbad all dealing in com as an article of ordinary mer¬ 
chandise, apart from questions of foreign import or export. The 
theory was that when com was plentiful in any district it should 
be consumed at what it would bring, without much respect 
to whether the next harvest might be equally abundant, or to 
what the immediate wants of an adjoining province of the same 
country might be. The first statute on tte subject af^ars to 
have bmn passed in the reign of Henry III,, though the general 
policy had prevailed before that time both in popular prejudice 
aad in the feudal custom. The statute of Edward VL (1552) 
was the most important, und ia it the offences were elaborately 
doiBied) by this statute any one who bought corn to sell it 
again was made liable to two months’ imprisonment with 
forfeit of the com. A second offence was punished by six 
months’ imprisonment and forfeit of double the value of the com, 
and a third by the pHory and utter ruin. Severe as this statute 
was, liberty was given by it to transport com from one part of 
the country tuider libence to men of approved probity, wbidh 
implied fihat there was to be Ane buying of com to sell it again 
and elsewhere. PacticaUy “ eagrossiog ’’ came to be considered 
buying wholeside to sell again wholesale. Forestalling ” 


was different, and the statutes were directed against a class of 
dealers who went forward and bought or contracted for com and 
other provisions, and spread fafee rumours in deix^tion of the 
public and open markets appointed by law, to which our ancestors 
appear to have rritached rnuch importance, and probably in these 
times not without reason. The statute of Edward VI. was 
modified by many subsequent enactments, partioulariy by the 
statute of 1663, by which it was -deokred that there could be no 
“engrossing’’^ 00m when the price did not exceed 4ffs.iper 
quarter, and which Adam Smith recognized, though it adhered 
to tiie vanatiie and unsatisfactory element of price, as having 
contribtilied more to the progress of agriculture than any ptevious 
law in the statute book. In 1773 these injurious statutes were 
abohsbed, but the penal character ofengrossing " and ““ fore¬ 
stalling ’’ hod a root in the common law «f England, as well as 
in the popular prejudice, which kept the evil alive to a later 
period. As the puUic enlightenment increased the judges were 
at no loss to give interpretations of the common law consistent 
with public policy. Subsequentto the act of 1773, for exanq^, 
there was a case of conviction and puniriunent fur engrossing 
hops, H . w . Waidington, jSoo, i East, 143, but though this was 
deemed a sound and proper judgment at the time, yet it was 
soon afterwards overthrown in other cases, on the grouirf that 
buying wholesale to setl wholesale was not in “ restraint of 
trade ” as the former judges had assumed. 

In tSoo, one John Kusby was indicted for having bought 
ninety -quartere of oats «t 41s. per quarter and selling thirty of 
them at 43s. the same day. Lord Kenyon, the presiding judge, 
animadverted strongly against the repealing act of 1773, and 
addressed the jury strongly against toe accused. Riisby was 
heavily fined, but, on appeal, the court was equally divided as to 
whetoer engrossing, forestalling and regrating were still offences 
at common law. In 1844, all the statutes, English, Irish and 
Scottish, defining the offences, were repetdod and with them 
the supposed common law foundation. In the United States 
there have been strong enckavours by the government to suppress 
trusts and combinations for engrossing. (See also Tru.st.s ; 
Monopolv.) 

Authorities.— 1 ), Maepherson, Annals of Commerce (1803); 
J. S. Girdier, Ohservations on Forestalltng, Regrating and Ingrvsstng 
{1800); W. CiumingJiam, Growth of l.ngltsh Industry and Commerce ; 
\V. J. AslUey, Economic History ; Sir j. Stephen, History of Criminal 
Law ; Murray, New English Dictionary, 

ENGYPtN, an ancient town of the interior ol SicUy, a Cretan 
colony, according to legend, and famous for an ancient temple 
of the Matres which aroused the greed of Verres. Its site is 
uncertain; some topographers have identified it with Gangi, 
a town 20 ID. S.S.E. c 3 Cdalu, but only on the ground of 'the 
similarity of the two names. 

See C. Hulsen in I’auly-Wisaowa, Realencyclopddic, v. 2568. 

BHID, acity and the county-seatof Garfield county, Oklahoma, 
U.S.A., about 53 m. N.W. of Guthrie. Pop. (1900) 3444 ; (1907) 
lOyoSy (355 of negro descent); (1910), 13,799. Enid is served by 
the St Louis & San Francisco, the Atchison, Topieka & Santa Fi, 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railways, and by several 
branch Knes,ai]d is an important railway centre. It is toe seat 
of the Oklahoma Christian University (1907 ; oo-educational). 
Enid is situated in a fiourisbing ogricultnrai and stock-raising 
region, of which it is the oomm^ial centie, and has varwus 
manufactures, including lumber, brick, tile and flour. Natural 
gas was dJsoDvered near the city in 1907. Enid was founded in 
1893 and was chartered as a ciQr in the same year. 

ENIGMA (Gr. a'viypa), a riddle or puzzle, especially a form 
of verse or prose ooraposition in which the answer is concealed 
by means of metaphors. Such were the famous riddle of the 
Sphinx and toe riddling answers of the ancient oracles. The 
composition of enigmas was a favourite amusement in (>eece 
and prizes were often given at banquets lor the best solution of 
them (Athen. x. 457). In France duri^ the i7to century 
enigma-making became fashionalfle. Boiteu, putties Riviere 
Dufresny and J. J. Rousseau did not consider it beneath their 
Uteraiy dignity. In 1646 toe abliS Charles Cotier (1604-1682) 
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published a Recueil des emgmes de ce temps. The word’is i^liad 
figuratively to anything inexplicable or cUfficult of emdeistanding. 

EMKHOIZBN, a .seaport of Holbsid in the province of North 
Holland, on the Zindsr Zee, and aitaihvay terminus, ix^m. N.E. 
by E. of Hoani,wTthwbicbituai9a coniiected 1 ^ steam tramway. 
In cor^unction with the traiiway service there is a steamboat 
ferry to ^voren in Friesland Pop. (ipoo) 6865. Enkhuizen, 
like its neighbour Hoorn, exhibits many interesting examples 
of domestic architecture dating from the i6th and r7th centuries, 
when it was an important and douiishing cit^. The facades of 
the houses are usuedly built in courses of bride and stone, and 
adorned widr carvings, sculptures aird inscariptions. Some 
rained gateways belonging to the old city walls are still standing; 
among them being the tower-gateway called the Dromedary 
(1540), which overlooks the harbour. The tower contains several 
rooms, one of which was formerly used as a prison. Among the 
churches mention must be made of the Zuiderkerk, or ^uth 
church, with a conspicuous tower (1450-15*5); and the Wester- 
fcCTk, or West church, which possesses a beautifully carved 
Renaissance screen and pulpit of the middle of the 16th century, 
and a quaint wooden bell-house (1519) built for use before the 
completion of the bell-tower. There are also a Roman Catholic 
church and a synagogue. The picturesque town hall (1688) 
contains some finely decorated rooms with paintings by J[ohan 
van Nock, a collection of local antiquities and the archives. 
Other interesting buildings are the orphanage (1616), containing 
some 17th and 18th century portraits and ancient leather 
hangings; the weigh-house (1559), the upper story of which 
was once used by tiie Surgeons’ Gild, several of the window- 
panes (dating chiefly from about 1640) being decorated with 
the arms of various members ; the former mint (1611); and the 
ancient assembly-house of the dike-reeves of Holland and \\'est 
Friesland. Enkhuiaen pos.sesses a considerable fishing fleet and 
has some shipbuilding and rope-making, as well as market 
traffic. 

EKNEKIIfO, K)HN JOSEPH (1841- ), American landscape 

painter, was born, of German ancestry, in Minster, Ohio, on the 
4(h of October 1841. He was educated at Mount St Mary’s 
College, Cincinnati, served in the American Civil War in 1861- 
i86*, studied art in New York and Boston, and gave it up 
because his eyes were weak, only to return to it after failing in 
the manufacture of tinware. In 1873-1876 he studied in Munich 
under Schleich and Leier, and in Paris under Daubigny and 
Bonnat; and in 1878-1879 he studied in Paris again and sketched 
in Holland. Enneking is a “ plein-airist,” and his favourite 
subject is the “ November twilight ” of New England, and more 
generally the half lights of early spring, late autumn, and winter 
dawn and evening. 

ENNIS (Gaelic, Innis, an island ; Irish, Ennis and Inish), the 
county town of Co. Clare, Ireland, in the east pariiamentary 
division, on the river Fergus, 25 m. W.N.W. from Limerick by 
the Great Southern & Western railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1-901) 5093. It is the junction for the West Clare line. Ennis 
has toewenes, distilleries and extensive flour-mills; and in the 
neighbourhood limestone is quarried. The principal buildings 
are the Roman Catholic church, which is the pro-cathedral 
of the diocese of KiHaloe ; the parish church formed out of the 
ruins of the Franciscaa Abbey, founded in 1*40 by Donough 
Carbrac O’Brien ; a school on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, 
and various county buildings. The abbey, though greatly 
mutilated, is full interesting details, and includes a lofty 
tower, a maible screen, a chapter-house, a notable east window, 
several fine tombs and an altar of St Francis. On the site of the 
old court-house a colossal statue in white limestone of Daniel 
O’Connell was erected in 1865. The interesting ruins of Clare 
Abbey, founded in 1194 by Donnell O’Brien, king of Munster, 
are IwM-way between Ennis and the villt^ of Oare Castle. 
O’Brien also founded Killone Abbey, beautifully situated on the 
louj^ of the same name, 3 m. S. of the town, possessing the 
unusual feature of a crypt and a holy well. Five miles N.W. 
of Ennis is Dysert O’Dea-, with btercsting ecclesiastical remaira, 
a cross, a round tower and n castle. Ennis was incorporated in 


1612, and teCamed two members to the Irish pariiament until 
the Union, land riMrealter one to the imperiid paduonent untd 
1885. 

ENNISGORTHY, a market town of Co. Wexford, Jrelaiid, 
in the north parliamentary division, on the side of a Msep hill 
above the Slaney, which here becomes navigable fm barges of 
large size. Pop. of urban district (1901) 5458 - It is 774 m. 
S. by W. from Dublin by the Dublin « Soirth-Eastern jwilway. 
There are breweries and flour-enills; tanning, distilfing and 
woollen manufactures are also prosecuted to some extei^, and 
the town is the centre of the agricultural tr^e fw the district, 
which is aided by the water communication .with Wexford. 
There are important fowl markets and horse-fairs. Enniaoorthy 
was taken by Cromwell in 16419, and in 1798. was stormed and 
burned by the rebels, whose main forces encamped on on emi¬ 
nence called Vinegar Hill, which overlooks die town from ffie 
east. The old castle of Enniscorthy, a massive square pile with 
a round tower at each corner, is one of the earliest military 
structures of the Anglo-Norman invaders, founded by Raymomd 
le Gros (1176). Ferns, the next station to Enniscorthjr on the 
railway towards Dublin, was the seat of a former bisbopiic, 
and the modernized cathedral, and ruins of a church, an Augus- 
tinian monastery founded by Dermod Mac-Morrough about 
1160, and a castle of the Norman period, are still to be seen, 
Enniscorthy was incorporated by James L, and sent two members 
to the Irish parliament until the Uniem. 

ENNISKILLEN, WILLIAM WILLOUGHBY COLE, 3RD Earl 
OF (1807-1886), British palaeontolcgist, was born on the 25th 
of January 1807, and educated at &irrow and Chmt Qiurdh, 
Oxford. As Lord Cole he early began to devote his leisure to 
the study and collection of fossil fLstes, with his friend Sir Philip 
de M. G. Egerton, and he amassed a fine collection at Florence 
Court, Enniskillen—including many specimens that vtm 
described and figured by Agassiz and Egerton. This collection 
was subsequently acquired by the British Museum. He died on 
the 21st of November 1886, being succeeded by his son (b. 1845) 
as 4th earl. 

The first of the Coles (an old Devonshire and Cornwall family) 
to settle in Ireland was Sir William Cole (d. 1653), who was 
“ undertaker ” of the northern plantation and received a grant 
of a large property in Fermanagh in 1611, and became provost 
and later governor of Enniskillen. In 1760 his descendant John 
Cole (d. 1767) was created Baron Mountflorence, and the latter’s 
son, William Willoughby Cole (1736-1803), was m 1776 created 
Viscount Enniskillen and in 1789 earl. The rst eari’ssecond son. 
Sir Galbraith Lowry Cole (1772-1842), was a prominent general 
in the Peninsular War, and cdlonel of the 27th Inniskilhngs, 
the Irish regiment with whose name the family was associated. 

ENNISKILLEN [Inniskillino], a market town and the county 
town of county r'ermanagh, Ireland, in the north pMliamentary 
division, picturesquely situated on an island in the river connect¬ 
ing the upper and lower kragfas Erne, 116 m. N.W. from Dublin 
by the Great Nortijem railway. Pop. of urban dbtrict (1901) 
541a. The town occupies the whole island, and is conn^ed 
with two suburbs on the mainland on each side by two bridges. 
It has a brewery, tanneries and a small manufactory of cudety, 
and a considerable trade in com, pork and flax. In 1689 Ennis¬ 
killen defeated a superior force sent against it by James H. at 
the battle of Crom; and part of the defenders of the town were 
subsequently formed into a regiment of cavalry, which still 
retrins ths name of the Inmskiliing Dragoons. The town was 
incorporated by James I., and returned *wo members to the Irish 
parliament until ibe Union; thereafter it returned one to the 
Imperial parliament until 1885. There are wide communications 
by water by the river and the upper and lower loughs Erne, 
and by the Ulster canal to Belfast. The loughs contain trmit, 
large pike and other coarse fish. Two miles from EnnidEUlen 
in the lower lough is Devenish Island, msth its celebrated moBastac 
remains. The abbey of St Maty here was founded by St Mdaise 
(Laserian) in the 61J1 century; here too are a fine round tower 
85 ft. high, remains of domestic buildings, a holed stone and a 
tall weU-preserved cross. The whole is carefully preserved by 
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the comtnusioners of public works under the Irish Church Act 
of 1869. Steamers ply between Enniskillen and Belleek on the 
lower lake, and between Enniskillen and Knockninny on the 
upper lake. 

ENNIUS, QUINTUS (239-170 b.c.), ancient Latin poet, was 
bom at Rudiae in Calabria. Familiar with Greek as the language 
in common use among the cultivated classes of bis district, and 
with Oscan, the prevailing dialect of lower Italy, he further 
acquired a knowledge of Latin; to use his own expression 
(Gellius xvii. 17), he had three “ hearts ” (corda), the Latin 
word being used to signify the seat of intelligence. He is said 
(Servius on Aen. vii. 691) to have claimed descent from one of the 
legendary kings of his native district, Messapus the eponymous 
hero of Messapia, and this consciousness of ancient lineage b in 
accordance with the high self-confident tone of his mind, with his 
sympathy with the dominant genius of the Roman republic, 
and with his personal relations to the members of her great 
families. Of his early years nothing is directly known, and we 
first hear of him in middle life as serving during the Second 
Punic War, with the rank of centurion, in Sardinia, in the year 
204, where he attracted the attention of Cato the elder, and was 
taken by him to Rome in the same year. Here he taught Greek 
and adapted Greek plays for a livelihood, and by hb poetical 
compositions gained the friendship of the greatest men in Rome. 
Amongst these were the elder Scipio and Fulvius Nobilior, 
whom he accompanied on hb Aetolian campaign (189). Through 
the influence of Nobilior’s son, Ennius subsequently obtained the 
privilege of Roman citizenship (Cicero, Brutus, so. 79). He lived 
plainly and simply on the Aventine with the poet Caecilius 
Statius. He died at the age of 70, immediately after producing 
liis tragedy Thyestes. In the last book of his epic poem, in 
which he seems to have given various details of hb personal 
history, he mentions that he was in hb 67th year at the date of 
its composition. He compared himself, in contemplation of 
the close of the great work of hb life, to a gallant horse which, 
after havmg often won the prize at the Olympic games, obtained 
hb rest when weary w’ith age. A similar feeling of pride at the 
completion of a great career b expressed in the memorial lines 
which he composed to be placed under his bust after death,— 
“ Let no one weep for me, or celebrate my funeral with mourn¬ 
ing ; for I still live, as I pass to and fro through the mouths of 
men.” Prom the impression stamped on hb remains, and from 
the testimony of hb countrymen, we think of him as a man of a 
robust, sagacious and cheerful nature (Hor. Epp. ii. i. 50; 
Cic. De sen. 5); of great industry and versatility ; combining 
imaginative enthusiasm and a vein of religious mysticism with a 
sceptical indifference to popular beliefs and a scorn of religious 
imposture; and tempenng the grave seriousness of a Roman 
with a genial capacity for enjoyment (Hor. Epp. i. 19. 7). 

Till the appearance of Ennius, Roman literature, altliough it 
had produced the epic poem of Naevius and some adaptations 
of Greek tragedy, had been most successful in comedy. Naevius 
and Plautus were men of thoroughly popular fibre. Naevius 
sufiered for his attacks on members of the aristocracy, and, 
although Plautus carefully avoids any direct notice of public 
matters, yet the bias of his sympathies is indicated in several 
passages of hb extant plays. Ennius, on the other hand, was 
by temperament in thorough sympathy with the dominant 
arbtocratic element in Roman life and institutions. Under his 
influence literature became less suited to the popular taste, 
more especially addressed to a limited and cultivated class, 
but at the same time more truly expressive of what was greatest 
and most worthy to endure in the national sentiment and 
traditions. He was a man of many-sided activity. He devoted 
attention to questions of Latin orthography, and is said to have 
been the first to introduce sbortliand writing in Latin. He 
attempted comedy, but wilii so little success that in the canon 
of Volcacius ^igitus he is mentioned, solely as a mark of respect 
“ for hb antiquity,*’ tenth and last in the list of comic poets. 
He may be regarded also asNhe inventor of Roman satire, in its 
original sense of a “ medley ” or “ miscellany,” although it was 
by Luoilius that the ch.tracter of aggressive and censorious 


criticism of men and manners was first imparted to that form of 
literature. The word satura was originally applied to a rude 
scenic and musical performance, exhibited at Rome befcM the 
introduction of the regular drama. The saturae of Ennius were 
collections of writings on various subjects, written in various 
metres and contained in*four (or six) books. Among these wore 
included metrical versions of the physical speculations of Epi- 
cliarmus, of the gastronomic researches of Archestratus of Gela 
(Hedyphagetica), and, probably, of the rationalistic doctrines of 
Euhemerus. It may be noticed that all these writers whose 
works were thus introduced to the Romans were Sicilian Greeks. 
Original compositions were also contained in these saturae, and 
among them the panegyric on Scipio, unless this was a drama. 
The satire of Ennius seems to have resembled the more artistic 
satire of Horace in its record of personal experiences, in the 
occasional introduction of dialogue, in the use made of fables 
with a moral application, and in tlie didactic office which it 
assumed. 

But the chief distinction of Ennius was gained in tragic and 
narrative poetry. He was the first to impart to the Roman 
adaptations of Greek tragedy the masculine dignity, pathos and 
oratorical fervour which continued to animate them in tlie hands 
of Pacuvius and Accius, and, when set off by the acting of 
Aesopus, called forth vehement applause in the age of Cicero. 
The titles of about twenty-five of fiis tragedies are known to us, 
and a considerable number of fragments, varying in length from 
a few words to about fifteen lines, have been preserved. These 
tragedies were for the most part adaptations and, in some cases, 
translations from Euripides. One or two were original dramas, 
of the class called praelextae, i.e, dramas founded on Roman 
hbtory or legend ; thus, the Ambracia treated of tlie capture of 
that city by hb patron Nobilior, tlie Sabi me of the rape of the 
Sabine women. The heroes and heroines of the 'I'rojan cycle, 
such as Achilles, Ajax, Telamon, Cassandra, Andromache, 
were prominent figures in some of the dramas adapted from the 
Greek. Several of tlie more important fragments are found in 
Cicero, who expresses a great admiration for tlieir manly fortitude 
and dignified pathos. In these remains of the tragedies of linnius 
we can trace indications of strong sympathy wiili the nobler and 
bolder elements of character, of vivid realization of impa.ssioncd 
situations, and of sagacious observation of life. 'J'he frank 
bearing, fortitude and self-sacrificing hcrobm of the best type of 
the soldierly character find expression in the persons of Achilles, 
Tekmon-and Eurypylus ; and a dignified and passionate tender¬ 
ness of feeling makes itself heard in the lyrical utterances of 
Cassandra and Andromache. Tlie language is generally nervous 
and vigorous, occasionally vivified with imaginative energy. 
But it flows less smoothly and easily than that of the dialogue 
of Latin comedy. It shows the same tendency to aim at cftect 
by alliterations, assonances and plays on words. The rudeness 
of early art is most apparent in the inequality of the metres in 
which both the dialogue and the “ recitative ” arc composed. 

But the work which gained him his reputation us the Homer of 
Rome, and which called forth the admiration of Qcero and 
Lucretius and frequent imitation from Virgil, was the Amudes, 
a long narrative poem in eighteen books, containing the record 
of the national story from mythical times to his own. Although 
the whole conception of the work implies that confusion of 
the provinces of poetry and history which was perpetuated by 
later writers, and especially by Lucan and Silius Italicus, yet 
it was a true instinct of genius to dbeem in the idea of the 
national destiny tlie only possible motive of a Roman epic. 
The execution of the poem (to judge from the fragments, amount¬ 
ing to about six hundred lines), although rough, unequal and 
often prosaic, seems to have combined the realistic fidelity and 
freshness of feeling of a contemporary chronicle with the vivifying 
and idealbing power of genius. Ennius prided himself especially 
on being the first to form the strong speech of Latium into the 
mould of the Homeric hexameter in place of tlie old Saturnian 
metre. And although it took several generations of poets to 
beat their music out to the perfection of the Virgilian cadences, 
yet in the rude adaptation of Ennius the secret of what ultimately 
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became one of the grandest organs of literary expression was 
first discovered and revealed. The irtspiring idea of the proem 
was accepted, purified of all alien material, and realized in artistic 
shape by Virgil in his national epic. He deliberately imparted 
to that poem the charm of antique associations by incorporating 
with it much of the phraseology and sentiment of Ennius. 
The occasional references to Roman history in Lucretius are 
evidently reminiscences of the Annales. He as well as Cicero 
speaks of him with pride and affection as “ Ennius noster.” 
Of the great Roman writers Horace had least symp»thy with 
him ; vet he testifies to the high esteem in which he was held 
during’the Augustan age. Ovid expresses the grounds of that 
esteem when he characterizes him as 

“ Ingenio maxlmus, arte rudis." 

A sentence of Quintilian expresses the feeling of reverence for 
his genius and character, mixed with distaste for his rude 
workmanship, with which the Romans of the early empire re¬ 
garded him: “ Let us revere Ennius as we revere the sacred 
groves, hallowed by antiquity, whose massive and venerable 
oak trees are not so remarkable for beauty as for the religious 
awe which they inspire ” (Inst. or. x. i. 88). 

Editions of the iragmcnts by L. Muller (1884), L. Valm^gi 
(igoo, with notes), J. Valileii (T903) ; monographs by I.. Muller 
(1884 and 1893), C. Pascal, aiudi sugli scrittori Latim (iqoo) ; see 
also Mommsen, History of Home, bk. iii. ch. 14. On Virgil’s in¬ 
debtedness to Ennius see V. Crivellari, Quae ptaecipue hausit Ver- 
gilius ex Naevio el Ennio (1889). 

ENNODIUS, MAGNUS FELIX (a.d. 474-521), bishop of Pavia, 
Latin rhetorician and poet. He was bom at Arelate (Arles) imd 
belonged to a distinguished but impecunious family. Having 
lost his ptarents at an early age, he was brought up by an aunt 
at Ticinum (Pavia); according to some, at Mediolanum (Milan). 
After her death he was received into the family of a pious and 
wealthy young lady, to whom he was betrothed. It is not certain 
whether he actually married this lady ; she seems to have lost 
her money and retired to a convent, whereupmn Knnodius 
entered the Church, and was ordained deacon (about 493) by 
Kpiphanius, bishop of Pavia. From Pavia he went to Milan, 
where he continued to reside until his elevation to the see of 
Pavia about 515. During his stay at Milan he visited Rome 
and other places, where he gained a reputation as a teacher of 
rhetoric. As bishop of Pavia he played a considerable part in 
ecclesiastical affairs. On two occasions (in 515 and 517) he was 
sent to Constantinople by Theodoric on an embassy to ■^e 
emperor Anastasius, to endeavour to bring about a reconeiliation 
between the Eastern and We.stem churches. He died on the 
17th of July 521; his epitaph still exists in the basilica of St 
Michael at Pavia (Corpus Jnscriptionum Latinarum, v. pt. ii. 
No. 6464). 

Ennodius is one of the best representatives of the twofold 
(p>agan and Christian) tendency of sth-century literature, and 
of the Gallo-Roman clergy who upheld the cause of civilization 
and classical literature against the inroads of barbarism. But 
his anxiety not to fall behind his classical models—^the chief of 
whom was Virgil—his striving after elegance and grammatics 
correctness, and a desire to avoid the commonplace have pro¬ 
duced a turgid and affected style, which, aggravated by rhetorical 
exaggerations and pwpulur barbarisms, makes his works difficult 
to understand. It has been remarked that his poetry is less 
unintelligible than his prose. 

The numerous writings of this versatile ecclesiastic may be divided 
into (i) letters, (2) miscellanies, {3) discourses, (4) poems. The letters 
on a variety of Subjects, addressed to high church and state officials, 
are valuable for the religious and political history of the period. Of 
the miscellanies, the ipost important are : The Panegyric of TheoMc, 
written to thank the Arian prince for his tolerance of Catholicism 
and support of Pope Symmachus ferobably delivered before the king 
on the occasion of his entry into Ravenna or Milan); like all similar 
works, it is full of flattery and exaggeration, but if used with caution 
is a valuable authority; The Life of St Epiphanius, bishop of Pavia, 
the best written and perhaps the most important of all his writings, 
an interesting picture of the political activity and influence of the 
church i Eueharistieon de Vita Sttu, a sort of ” confessions, after 
the manner of St Augustine; the description of the enfranchise¬ 
ment of a slave with rSigious formalities in the presence of a bishop : 
Paraenesis didatcalica, an educational guide, in which the claims of 


grammar as a preparation for the study of rhetoric, the mother Of all 
the sciences, are stronsly insisted on. The discourses {DicUonet) are 
sacred, scholastic, controversial and ethical. The discourse on &e 
anniversary of liiurentius, bishop of Milan, is the chief authority 
for the life of that prelate; the scholastic discourses, rhetorir^ 
exercises for the schools, contain eulogies of classical learning, dis¬ 
tinguished professors and pupils: the controversial deal with 
imaginary charges, the suWeets being chiefly borrowed from the 
Controversiae of the elder Seneca; the ethical harangues are put 
into the mouth of mythological personages (e.g. the speech of Thetis 
over the body of Achilles). Amongst the poems mention may be 
made of two Itiruraria, descriptions of a ioutney from Milsui to 
Brigantium (Briancon) and of a trip on the Po; an apology for the 
.study of profane literature; an epithalamium, in which Love is 
introduced as execrating Christianity; a dozen hymns, after the 
manner of St Ambrose, probably intended for chuich use; epigrams 
on various subjects, some being epigrams proper—^inscriptions for 
tombs, basilicas, baptisteries—others imitations of Martial, satiric 
pieces and descriptions of scenery. 

There are two excellent editions of Ennodius by G. Hartel (vol. vi. 
of Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasHcorum Latinorum, Vienna, 1S82) 
and F. Vogel (vol. vii. of Monumenta Oermaniae historica, 1883, 
with exhaustive prolegomena). On Ennodius generally consult 
M. Fertig, Ennodtus und seine Zeit (1855-1860) ; A. Dubois, La 
LatiniU d'Ennodius (1903); F. Magani, Ennodio (Pavia, 1886); 
.A. Ebert, Allgemeine Geschichte der Lilt, des Mittelalters im Abend- 
lande, i. (1889); M. Manitius, Geschichte der chrisUich-lateinischen 
Poesie (1891) ; Teuflel, Hist, of Roman Literature. § 479 (Eng. tr., 
1892). French translation by the abb6 S. L^glise (Paris, 1906 foil.) 

ENNS, a town of Austria, in upper Austria, 11 m. by rail S.E. 
of Linz. Pop. (1900) 4371. It is situated on the Enns near its 
confluence with the Danube and possesses a 15th-century castle, 
an old Gothic church, and a town hall erected in 1565. Three 
miles to the S.W. lies the Augustinian monastery of St Florian, 
one of the oldest and largest religious houses of Austria. Founded 
in the 7th century, it was occupied by the_ Benedictines till the 
mjddle of the iitii century. It was established on a firm basis 
in 1071, when it passed into the hands of the Augustinians. 
The actual buildings, which are among the most magnificent in 
Austria, were constructed between 1686 and 1745. Its library, 
with over 70,000 volumes, contains valuable manuscripts and 
also a fine collection of coins. Enns is one of the oldest towns in 
Austria, and stands near the site of the Roman Laureacum. 
The nucleus of the actual town was formed by a castle, called 
Anasiburg or Anesburg, erected in 900 by the Bavarians as a post 
against the incursions of the Hungarians. It soon attained 
commercial prospierity, and by a charter of 1212 was made a 
free town. In 1275 it passed into the hands of Rudolph of 
Habsburg. An encounter between the French and the Austrian 
troops took place here on the sth of November 1805. 

ENOCH (n'li!, vn, HAnokh, Teaching, or Dedication). (1) 
In Gen. iv. 17, 18 (j), the eldest son of Cain, bom while 
Cain was building a city, which he named after Enoch ; nothing 
is known of the city. (2) In Gen. v. 24, &c. (P), seventh in descent 
from Adam in the line of Seth; he “ walked with God,” and after 
365 years “ was not for God took him.” [(1) and (2) are often 
regarded as both corruptions of the seventh primitive king 
Evedorachos (Enmeduranki in cuneiform inscriptions), the two 
genealogies, Gen. iv. 16-24, v. 12-27, being variant forms of the 
Babylonian list of primitive kings. Enmeduranki is the favourite 
of the sun-god, cf. Enoch’s 365 years.’] Heb. xi. 5 says Enoch 
“ was not found, because God translated him.” Later Jewish 
legends represented him as receiving revelations on astronomy, 
&'c., and as the first author; apparently following the Babylonian 
account which makes Enmeduranki receive instruction in all 
wisdom from the sun-god.’ Two apocryphal works written in 
the name of Enoch are extant, the Book,of Enoch, compiled from 
documents written 200-50 b.c., quoted as the work of Enoch, 
Jude 14 and 15 ; and the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, a.d. 1-50. 
Cf. I Chron. i. 3; Luke iil 37; Wisdom iv. 7-14; Ecclus. xliv. 16, 
xlix. 14. (3) Son, i.e. clan, of Midian, in Gen. xxv. 4; i Chron. 
i. 33. (4) ^n, i.e, clan, of Reuben, E.V. Hanock, Henoch, in Gen. 
xlvi. 9; Exod. vi. 14; Num. xxvi. 5; 1 Chron. v. 3. "ITiere may 
have been some historical connexion between these two clans 
with identical names. 

> Eberhard Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das A.T., 3rd ed., 
pp. 540 f. 
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ENOOR, BOOK OV. The Book of Emdt, or, as it is sometimes 
called, tile Etkiepic Book of Enoch, in contradistinction to the 
Staeonic Book of Enoch (see later), is perhaps the most important 
of all the apocryphal or pseudapocryphai Biblical writings for 
the histxiry of reltgions thought. It is not the work of a single 
author, but rather a conglomerate of literary fragments which 
once circulated under the names of Enoch, Noah and possibly 
Methuselah. In the Booh of the Secrets of Enoch we have addi¬ 
tional portions of this literature. As the former woric is derived 
ftom a variety of Pharisaic writers in Palestine, so the latter in 
its present form was written for the most part by Hellenistic 
Jews in Egypt. 

The Book of Enoch was written in the second and first centuries 
B.C. It was well known to many of the writers of the New Testa¬ 
ment, and in many instances influenced their thought and diction. 
Thus it is quoted by name as a genuine production of Enoch 
in the Epistle of Jude, 14 sq., and it lies at the base of Matt, 
xix. 28 and John v. 22,27, and many other passages. It had also 
a vast indirect influence on the Palestinian literature of the ist 
century of our era. Like the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the 
Megilloth, the Pirke Aboth, this work was divided into five parts, 
wiA the critical discussion of which we shall deal below. With 
the earlier Fathers and Apologists it had all the weight of a 
canonical book, but towards the close of the 3rd and the beginning 
of the 4th century it began to be discredited, and fin^y fell 
under the ban of the Church. Almost the latest reference to it 
in the early church is made by George Syncellus in his Chrono- 
graphy about a.d. 800. The book was then lost sight of til! 
1773, when Bruce discovered the Ethiopic version in Abyssinia. 

Original Language .—That the Book of Enoch was written in 
Semitic is now accepted on all hands, but scholars are divided 
as to whether the Semitic language in question was Hebrew or 
Aramaic. Only one valuable contribution on this question has 
been made, and that by Hal6vy in the Journal Asiatique, Avril- 
Mai 1867, pp. 352-395- This scholar is of opinion that the entire 
work was written in Hebrew. Since this publication, however, 
fresh evidence beau-ing on the question has been discovered in the 
Greek fragment (i.-xxxii.) found in Egypt. Since this fragment 
contains three Aramaic words transliterated in the Greek, 
some scholars, and among them Schiirer, L^vi and N. Schmidt, 
have concluded that not only are chapters i.-xxxvi. derived 
from an Aramaic original, but also the remainder of the book. 
In support of the latter statement no evidence has yet been 
offered by these or any other scholars, nor yet has there been any 
attempt to meet the positive arguments of Hal6vy for a Hebrew 
original of xxxvii.-civ., whose Hebrew reconstructions of tiie 
text have been and must be adopted in many cases by every 
editor and translator of the book. A prolonged study of the 
text, which has brought to light a multitude of fresh passages 
the majority of which can be explained by retranslation into 
Hebrew, has convinced the present writer* that, whilst the 
evidence on the whole is in favour of an Aramaic original of 
vL-xxxvi., it is just as conclusive on behalf of the Hebrew original 
of the greater part of the rest of the book. 

Versions —Greefe, Latin and Ethiopic .—The Semitic original 
was translated into Greek. It is not improbable that there were 
two distinct Greek versions. Of the one, several fragments have 
been preserved in Syncellus (a.I). 800), vi.-x. 14, viii. 4-ix. 4, 
XV. 8-xvi. I; of the other, i'.-xxxii. in the Giza Greek fragment 
discovered in Ewpt and published by Bouriant (Fragments grecs 
(tu livre d'Enoch) in 1892, and subsequently by Lods, Dillmann, 
Charles {Book of Enoch, sqq.), Swete, and finally by Rader- 
macher and CWles (Ethiopic Text, 3-75). In addition to these 
fragments there is that of Ixxxix. 42-49 (see Gildemefeter in the 
ZDMG, 1855, pp. 621-624, and Charles, E/Aiopre Text, pp. 17J- 
177). 01 the Lalm version only i. 9 survives, being pre.served in 
the Pseudb-Qrprian’s Ad Novattanum, and cvi. i-rS discovered 
by James in an 8th-century MS', of the British Museum (see 
James, Apoc. anec'dota, 146-150 ; Charles, op. cit. 219-222). 
This version is made from tUt: Greek. 

* The evidence is given at length in R. H. Caaries’ EcMopie Text 
of Enoch, pp. xxvii-xibdil. 
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The Etiiiopic veasion, which alone preserves the entire text, is 
a vety fiaithful translation of the (Sreek. Twenty-eight M SS 
of this version are in the different libraries of Europe, of which 
fifteen are to be found in England. This version was ma^ from 
an antastor of the Greek fragment discovered at Gizai. Some 
of the utterly nniatelligilSle passages in tiiis fragment are literally 
reproduced m the Ethiopic. The same wrong order of the text 
in vii.-yiii. is common to both. In order to recover the original 
text, it is from time to time noeessMy to retranslate the Etmopic 
into Greek, and the latter in turn into Aramaic or Hebrew. %■ 
this means we are able to detect dittographies in the Greek and 
variants in the original Semitic; The original was written to a 
large extent in verse. The discovery of this fact is most helpful 
: in the criticism of the text. This version was first edited by 
Laurence in 1838 from one MS., in 1851 by Dillmann from five, 
in 1902 by Flemming from fifteen MSS., and in 1906 by the 
present writer from twenty-three. 

Translations and Commentaries.—-iMrence, The Book of Enoch 
(Oxford, 1821) ; Dillmann, Das Buck Henoch (1853) ; Schodde, The 
Booh of Enoch (1882); Charlch, The Booh of Enoch {1S93) ; Beer, 
“Das Buch Henoch,” in Kautzsch’s,4po*. u. Pseud, des A.T. (lyoo), 
ii. 217 310 ; Flcmnning and liadermacher, Das Buch Henoch (kjoi) ; 
Martin, Livre d'Henoch (igofi). Critical The biblio¬ 
graphy will be found in Schiirer, Gesch. d. jUdischtn iii. 

207-200 and a short critical account of the most important of tliesu 
in Charles, op. cit. pp. 9-21. 

The different Elements in the Book, with their respective Char¬ 
acteristics and Dates.—Wn have; remarked above thaKi the Book 
of Enoch is divided into five parts—i.-xxxvi., xxxvii.-lxsu., Ixxii.- 
bewra., IxxxiiL-xc., xci.-wiii Some <*f these parts constituted 
originally separate treatises. In the course of their reduction 
and incorporation into a single work they suffered much mutila¬ 
tion and I0S.S. From an early date the compositeness of this 
work was recognized. Schote have varied greatly in their 
critical analyses of the work (see Charles, op. cit. 6-21, 309-311), 
The analysis which gained most acceptation was that of Dillmann 
(Herzog’s Realencyk? xii. 350-352), according to whom the 
present books consist of—(1) the groundwork, i.e, i.-xxxvi., 
bcxii.-cv., written in the time of John Hyreanus; (2) xxxvii.-lxxi., 
xvii.-xix., before 64 b.c. ; (3) the Nonchic frs^ments, vi. 3-8^ 
viii. 1-3, ix. 7, X. I, II, XX., xxxix. i, 2a, liv. 7-lv. 2, bc.,lxv.-lxix. 
25, cvi.-cvii.; and (4) cviii., from a later hand. With much of 
this analysis there is no reason to disagree. The similitudes are 
undoubtedly of different authorship from the rest of the book, 
and certain portions of tl® book are derived from the Book of 
Noah. On the other hand, the so-called groundwork has no 
existence unless in the minds of earlier critics and some of their 
belated followers in the present. It springs from at least four 
hands, and may be roughly divided into four parts, corresponding 
to the present actual divisions of the book. 

A new critical analysis of the book based on this view was 
given by Charles (op. dt. pp. 24-33), and further developed 
by Clemen and Deer. The analysis of the latter (see Herzog, 
Realeneyk.* xiv. 240) is very complex. The book, according to this 
scholar, is composed of the following separate elements from the 
Enoch tradition:—(1) Ch. i.-v.; (2) xii.-xvi.; (3) xvil-xix.; 
(4) xx.-xxxvi.; (5) xxxvil-lxix. (from diverse sources); (6) 
Ixx.-lxxi.; (7)lxxii.-bcxxii.; (8) boociii.-lxxxiv.; (9) bcxxv.-xc.; 
Uo) xciii., oxi. 12-17 i (*») 19, xcii., xciv.-cv.; 

(12) cviii., and from the Noah tradition; (13) vi.-xi.; (14) 
xxxk. i-2a, liv. 7-hr. 2, be., Ixv.-lxix. 25 ; (15) cvi.-cvii. Thus 
while Clemen finds eleven separate sources. Beer finds fifteen. 
A fresh study from the hand of Appel (Die Composition des 
dthiopischen Henochbuehs, 1906) seeks to reach a final analysis 
of our book. But though it evinces considerable insight, it 
cannot escape the charge of extravagance. Tlie original book 
or ground-work of Enoch consisted of i.-xvl, xx.-xxxvi. This 
work called forth a host of imitators, and a number of their 
writings, together with the groumJwork, were edited as a Book 
of Methuselah, i.e. Ixxii.-cv. Then came the final redactor, who 
interpolated the groundwork and the Methuselah sections, adding 
two others from his own pen. The Similitudes- he wo^d up 
from a series of later sources, and gave thenr the second place 
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in die final work authenticating them widv the name of Noah. 
The date of the publication of the entire work Appel assigns to 
the years immediately fallowing the death of Hei^. 

We shaB now give an analysis of the book, with the dates of the 
various sections where possible. Of tiiese we riiall deal with the 
easiest first. Chap. Ixxii. -Ixxxii. constitu tes a work in itself, the writer 
of which had very diilcrcnt objects before him from the writers of 
the rest of the book. His sole aim is to give the law of the heavenly 
bodies. His work has suffered disarrangements and interpolations 
at the hands of the editor of the whole work. Thus Ixxvi.-lxxvii., 
which are concerned with the winds, the quarters of the heaven, and 
certain geographical matters, and l»cxi., which is concerned wholly 
with ctliical matters, arc foreign to a work which professes in its 
title (Ixxii. i) to deal only with the luminaries of the heaven and their 
laws. Finally, Ixxxii. should stand before Ixxix.; for the opening 
words of the latter suppose it to be already read. The date of this 
section can be partially established, for it was known to the author 
of Jubilees, and was therefore written before the last third of the 
and century b.c. 

Chaps. Ixxxiii.-xc. —This section was written iMifore i6i BX., for 
" the great horn," who is Judas the Maccabee, was still warring when 
the author was writing. (Pillmann, Sohiirer and others take the 
great horn to bo John Hyreanus, but this interpretation docs 
violence to the text.) These chapters recount three visions: the first 
two deal with the first-world judgment; the third with the entire 
history of the world till the final judgment. An eternal Messianic 
kingdom at tlie close of the judgment is to bo estaldished under the 
Me.ssiah, with its centre in the Now Jerusalem set np by God Himself. 

Chaps, xci.-civ. In the preceding section the Maccabees were the 
religious champions of the nation and the friends of the Hasidim. 
Here they are leagued with the Sadducees, and are the declared foes of 
the Pharisaic party. This section was written therefore after 134 u.c., 
when the breach between John Hyreanus and the Pharisees took 
place and before the savage massacres of the latter by Jannaeus 
(95 B.c.); for it is not likely that in a book dealing with the sufferings 
of the Pharis«es such a reference would be omitted. These chapters 
indicate a revolution in the religious hopes of the nation. An etem^ 
Mes-sianic kingdom is no longer anticipated, but only a temporary 
one, at the close of which the final judgment will ensue. Tlic 
righteous dead rise not to this kingdom but to spiritual blessedness 
in heaven itself—to an immortality of the .soul. This section also 
has suffered at the hands of the final editor. Thus xci. it-iy, which 
describe the last three weeks of the Ten-Weeks Apocalypse, slrould 
be read immediately after xciii. 1-10, which recount the first .seven 
weeks of the same apocalypse. But, furthermore, the section 
obviously begins with xcii. “ Written by Enoch the scrilie,” See, 
Then comes xci. j-io as a natural sequel. The Ten-Weeks Apoca¬ 
lypse, xciii. i-io, xci. 12-17, if it came from the same band, followed, 
and then xciv. The attempt (by Clemen and Beer) to place the Ten- 
Weeks Apocalypse before 167, because it makes no reference to the 
Maccabees, is not successful; for where the history of mankind from* 
Adam to the final judgment is despatched in sixteen versos, such an 
omission need cause little embarrassment, and still leas if the author 
i.s the determined toe of the Maocaliees, whom lie would probably 
have stigrnatfsed as apostates, if he had mentioned them at all, just 
as he similarly brands all the 55 adduonan priesthood that precerjed 
them to the time of the captivity. This Ten-Weeks Apocalypse, 
therefore, we take to be the work of the writer of the rest of xci.-civ: 

Chaps, i.-xxxvi. -This is the most difficult section of the hook. 
It is very composite. Chaps. vi,-xi. is apparently an independent 
fragment of the Enoch Saga. It is itself compounded of the aemjaza 
and Azazel myths, and in its present corojiosite form is already pre¬ 
supposed by Ixxxviii.-lxxxix. i ; hence its present form is earlier 
than 166 B.c. It represents a primitive and very sensuous view of the 
eternal Messianic kingdom on earth, seeing that the righteous beget 
1000 children before they die. These chapters appear to be from 
the Book of Noali; for they never refer to Enoch but to Noah only 
(x. i). Moreover, when the author of Jubileos is clearly drawing on 
the Book of Noah, his subject-matter (vii. 21-25) agrees most closely 
with that of the.se chapters in Enoch (see Charles’ edition of 
Jubilees, pp. Ixxi. sq. 264). xii.-xvi., on the otJier hand, belong to 
the Book of Enoch. These represent for the most part what Enoch 
saw in a vision. Now wherea.s vi.-xvi. deal with the fall of the 
angels, their destruction of mankind, and the condemnation of the 
fallen angels, the subject-matter now suddenly changes and xvii.- 
xxxvi. treat of Enoch's jonmeyings through earth and heaven 
escorted by angels. Here undoubtedly wc have a scries of doublets; 
for xvii.-xix. stand in this relation to xx.-xxxvi., since both suctions 
deM with the same subjects. Thus xvii. 4trxxiii. ; xvii. 6=-xxii.; 
xvili. I —xxxiv.-xxxvi. ; xviii. 6-9 = x 3 civ.-xxVj, xXxii. 1-2; xviii. 
It, *bt.t=xxi. 7-10; xviii; i2-i6=xxl. 1-6. 'They belong to the 
same cycle of tradition and cannot be indq>endent of each"cither.' 
Chap. XK. appears to show that xx.-xxxvi. is lragmentary,'Sincr<nly 
four of the seven angels mentioned in xx. have anything to do in 
xxi.-xxxvi. Hhally, i.-v. stHims to be of a different date and author- 
alto from file rest. 

Chaps. xxsivH.-Uai,~TbBSB constitute the well-known Similitudes-’ 
They wera written before 64 ».c., for Borne was not yet known to the 
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writer, and after 95 b.c., for the slaying of the ri^hteons, of which 
the writer com^ains^as not TOrpetrated by the Maocabean princes 
before that date. This secuon consists of three similitudes— 
xxxviii.-xliv., xlv.-lvil., Iviii.-bdx. These are introdneed and con¬ 
cluded by xxxvii. and hoc. There are many interpolations—lx., 
Ixv.-ixix. 25 conifessedly from the Book of Noah; most probably 
also liv. 7-lv. 2. Whence others, such as xxxix. i, 2a, xli. 3-8, xliii. 
sq., spring is doubtful. Chaps. i,lvi. 5-Ivii. 30 are likewise insertions. 

In R. 11 .' Charles’s edition of Enoch, Ixid. was bracketed as an 
iftieipolation. The writer now sees that it belonjjs to the text of the 
Simititttdes thoUfdi > 1 : is diskibated from its original context. It 
presents two visits of Enoch to heaven in bext. 1-4 and bod^S-iy. 
The extraordinary statement in Ixxi. 14, according tb whibh Enoch' 
is addres^d as " the Son of Man," is seen, as ApWl points oUt, on 
examination of the context to have arisen from tM loss of a portion 
of the text after verso 13, in wtuch Enoch saw a heavenly being with 
the Head of Days and asked the angel who occbmpanicil him who 
this being was. Then comes ver. 14, which, owing to the loss of this 
passage, has assumed the form of an address to Enoch : " Thou art 
the Son of Man,” but which' stood originally as the angel’s reply to 
Enoch : ’’ This is the Son of Man," itc. Ver. 15, then, gives the 
message sent to Enoch by the Son of Man. In the next verse the 
second jperson should be changed into the third. Thus we recover the 
original text of this difficult chapter. The Messianic doctrine and 
eschatology of this section is unique. The Messiah is here for the first 
time described as the pre-existent Son of Man (xiviii. 2), who aits on 
the throne of God (xlv. 3 ; xlvii. 3), possesses univer^ dominion 
(Ixii. 6), and is the Judge of all mankind (Ixix. 27). After the judg¬ 
ment there will be a new heaven and a new earth, which ■wlU be thS 
abode of the blessed. 

'The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, or Slavonic Enoch. 
This new fragment of the Enochic literature has only recently 
come to light through five MSS. discovered in Russia and Servia. 
Since about a.d. 500 it has been lost sight of. It is cited without 
acknowledgment in the Book of Adam and Evt, the Afocalypses 
of Moses and Paid, the Sibylline Oracles, the Ascension of Isaiah, 
the Epistle of Barnabas, and referred to by Origen and Irenaeus 
(see Charles, The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, 1895, pp. xvii-xxiv). 
For Charles’s edilio princeps of this work, in 1895, Professor 
Morfill translated two of the best MSS., as well as Sokolov’s text, 
\vhich is founded on these and other MSS. In 1896 Bonwctsch 
issued his Das slavische Henochbuch, in which a German transla¬ 
tion of the above two MSS. is given side by side, preceded by a 
short introduction. 

Analysis.~Cha.p2. i.-ii. Introduction; life of Enoch; liis dream, 
in which he is told that he will be taken up to heaven : his admoni¬ 
tions to his sons, iii.-xxxvi. What Enoch saw in' heaven, iii.-vi. 
The first heaven ; the rulers of the stare : the great Sea and the 
treasures of snow, &c< vii. The second heaven ; tho faUen angels, 
viii.-x. The third heaven ; Paradise and place of punishment, 
xi.-xvii. Tho fourth heaven: courses of the sun and moon ; phoe¬ 
nixes. xviii. The fifth heaven; the watchers mourning for their 
fallen brethren, xlx. The sixth heaven; seven bands of angels 
arrange and study the courses of the stars, (Sc.: others set over the 
years, the fruits of the earth, tho souls of men. xx.-xxxvi. The 
seventh heaven. The Lord sitting on His throne with the ten chief 
orders of angels. Enoch is clothed by Michael in the raiment of 
God’s glory and instructed in the secrets of nature and of man, 
which he wrote down in 3<>0 books. God reveals to Enoch the 
history of the creation of tho earth and the seven planets and circles 
of the heaven and of man, the story of the fallen angels, the duration 
of the world through 7000 years, and its millennium of re.<it. xjocvill.- 
Ixvi. Enoch returns to earth, admonishes his sons: instructs tliem 
on what he had seen in the heavens, gives them his books. Bids 
them not to swear- at all nor to eiqiect any intoroession of the de¬ 
parted saints for sinners. Ivi.-lxiii. Methuselah asks Enoch's 
blessing before he departs, and to all his sons and their families 
Enoch gives fresh instruction. IXiv.-lxvi. Enoch address^ the 
assembled people at Achuoxani Ixvii.-lxviii.. Enoob’s translation. 
Rejoicings -of the people on behalf of the revelation given - them 
through Enoch. 

Language and Place of Wriling .—^A larjge part of this book waa 
written for the first time in Greek. This may be inferred' from 
such statements as (i) xxx. 13$ “ And I gave him a name (».«. 
Adam) from the four substances : the East, the West, the North 
and the South.” Thus Adam’s name is here derived from the 
initial letters of the four quarters: &&rn,.apnro2, 

p^n/pt^pia.. This derivation is impossiWe in Semitic. This 
context is found elsewhere in the Sibyllines iii. 24 sqq. and other 
Greek writings, (z) Again our author uses tine chromtogy of tiie 
Septuagint and in 1, 4 follows the Septuagmt text of Deutero¬ 
nomy xxxii. as.agpinst the Hetapw. On tije other iiand, soar g 
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sections may wholly or in part go back to Hebrew originals. 
There is a Hebrew Book of Enoch attributed to R. Ishmael ben 
Elisha who lived at the close of the ist century and the begmning 
of the 2nd century b.c. This book is very closely related to the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch, or rather, to a large extent de¬ 
pendent upon it. Did Ishmael ben Elbha use the Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch in its Greek form, or did he find portions of it 
in Hebrew ? At all events, extensive quotations from a Book 
of Enoch are found in the rabbinical literature of the middle ages, 
and the provenance of these has not yet been determined. See 
Jewish Encyc. i. 676 seq. 

But there is a stronger argument for a Hebrew original of 
certain sections to be found in the fact that the Testaments 
of the XII. Patriarchs appears to quote xxxiv. 2, 3 of our author 
m T. Napth. iv. i, T. Benj. ix. 

The book in its present form was written in Egypt. This may 
be inferred (i) from the variety of speculations which it holds in 
common with Philo and writings of a Hellenistic character that 
circulated mainly in Egypt. (2) The Phoenixes and Chalkydries 
(ch. xii.)—^monstrous serpents with tlie heads of crocodiles—are 
natural products of the Egyptian imagination. (3) The syn- 
cretistic character of the creation account (xxv.-xxvi.) betrays 
Egyptian elements. 

Relation to Jewish and Christian Literature. —^The existence of a 
kindred literature in Neo-Hebrew has been already pointed out. 
We might note besides that it is quoted in the Book of Adam and 
Eve, the Apocalypse of Moses, the Apocalypse of Paul, the 
anonymous work De monlibus Sina et Sion, the Sibylline Oracles 
ii. 7S, Origen, De princip. i. 3, 2. The authors of the Ascension 
of Isaiah, the Apoc. of Baruch and the Epistle of Barnabas were 
probably acquamted with it. In the New Testament the simi¬ 
larity of matter and diction is sufficiently strong to establish 
a close connexion, if not a literary dependence. Thus with 
Matt. V. 9, “Blessed are the peacemakers,” cf. lii. 11, “Blessed 
is he who establishes peace with Matt. v. 34, 35, 37, “ Swear 
not at all,” cf. xlix. i, “ I will not swear by a single oath, 
neither by heaven, nor by earth, nor by any other creature 
which God made—if there is no truth in man, let them swear 
by a word yea, yea, or nay, nay.” 

Date and Authorship. —The book was probably written 
between 30 b.c. and a.d. 70. It was written mter 30 b.c., for it 
makes use of Sirach, the (Ethiopic) Book of Enoch and the Book 
of Wisdom. It was written before a.d. 70; for the temple is 
still standing : see lix. 2. 

The author was an orthodox Hellenistic Jew who lived in 
Egypt. He believed in the value of sacrifices (xlii. 6; Ibc. i, 
2, &c.y but is careful to enforce enlightened views regarding 
ttem (xlv. 3, 4; Ixi. 4, s) in the law, hi. 8, 9; in a blessed im¬ 
mortality, 1. 2; Ixv. 6, 8-10, in which the righteous should be 
clothed in “ the raiment of God’s glory,” xxii. 8. In questions 
relating to cosmology, sin, death, &c., he is an eclectic, and allows 
himself the most unrestricted freedom, and readily incorporates 
Platonic (xxx. 16), Egyptian (xxv. 2) and Zend (Iviii. 4-6) elements 
into his system of thought. 

Anthropological Views.—All the souls of men were created 
before the foundation of the world (xxiii. 5) and likewise their 
future abodes in heaven or hell (xlbc. 2, Iviii. 5). Man’s name 
was derived, as we have already seen, from the four quarters 
of the world, and his body was compounded from seven sub¬ 
stances (xxx. 8). He was created originally good: freewill was 
bestowed upon him witlv instruction in the two ways of light and 
darkness, and then he was left to mould his own destiny (xxx. 
15). But his preferences through the bias of the flesh took an 
evil direction, and death followed as the wages of sin (xxx. 16). 

Litbratuke.—M orfiU and Charles, The Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch (Oxford, 1896); Bonwetsch, "Das slavische Henochbneh," 
in the Abhandlungen der kSniglichen gelehrten Gesellschaft lu Gdt- 
fingen (1896). See also Schiirer in loc, and the Bible Dictionaries. 

^ (R.H.C.) 

BNOHOTO, BDTO, Viscount (1839-1909), Japanese vice- 
admiral, was bom in 'Tokyo. He was the first officer sent by the 
Tokugawa government to study naval science in Europe, and 
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after going through a course of instruetbn in Holland he returned 
in command of the frigate “ Kaiyd Maru,” built at Amsterdam 
to order of the Yedo administration. The salient episode of his 
career was an attempt to establish a republic at Hakodate. 
Finding himself in command of a squadron which represented 
practically the whole of Japan’s naval forces, he refused to 
acquiesce in the deposition of the Shdgun, his liege lord, and, 
steaming off to Yezo (1867), proclaimed a republic and fortified 
Hakodate. But he was soon compelled to surrender. The newly 
organized government of the empire, however, instead of inflict¬ 
ing the death penalty on him and his principal followers, as 
would have been the inevitable sequel of such a drama in previous 
times, punished them with imprisonment only, and four years 
after the Hakodate episode, Enomoto receiv^ an important 
post in Hokkaido, the very scene of his wild attempt. Subse¬ 
quently (1874), as his country’s representative in St Petersburg, 
he concluded the treaty by which Japan exchanged the southern 
half of Saghalien for the Kuriles. He received the title of 
viscount in 1885, and afterwards held the portfolios of com¬ 
munications, education and foreign affairs. He died at Tokyo 
in 1909. 

ENOS (anc. Aenos), a town of European Turkey, in the vilayet 
of Adrianople; on the southern shore of the river Maritza, 
where its estuary broadens to meet the Aegean Sea in the Gulf 
of Enos. Pop. (1905) about 8000. Enos occupies a ridge of rock 
surrounded by broad marshes. It k the seat of a Gre^ bishop, 
and the population is mainly Greek. It long possessed a valuable 
export trade, owing to its position at the mouth of the Maritza, 
Uie great natural waterway from Adrianople to the sea. But its 
commerce has declined, owing to the unhealthiness of its climate, 
to the accumulation of sandbanks in its harbour, which now only 
admits small coasters and fishing-vessels, and to the rivalry of 
Ddddagatch, a neighbouring seaport connected with Adrianople 
by rail. 

ENRIQUEZ GOMEZ, ANTONIO (r. i6oi-r. 1661), Spanish 
dramatist, poet and novelkt of Portuguese-Jewish origin, was 
known in the early part of his career as Enrique Enriquez de 
Paz. Bom at Segovia, he entered the army, obtained a cap¬ 
taincy, was suspected of heresy, fled to Prance about 1636, 
assumed the name of Antonio Enriquez Gomez, and became 
majordomo to Louis XIII., to whom he dedicated Luis dado de 
Dios d Anna (Paris, 1645). Some twelve years later he removed 
to Amsterdam, avowed his conversion to Judaism, and was 
burned in effigy at Seville on the 14th of April 1660. He is 
supposed to have returned to France, and to have died there 
in ^e following year. Three of hk pkys, El Gran Cardenal de 
Espana, don Gil de Albornoz, and the two parts of Fernan Mendez 
Pinto were received with great applause at Madrid about 1629 ; 
in 1635 he contributed a sonnet to Montalban’s collection of 
posthumous panegyrics on Lope de Vega, to whose dramatic 
school Enriquez Gomez belonged. The Aeadetnias morales de 
las Musas, consisting of four plays (including A lo que obliga el 
honor, which recalk QJderon’s Medico de su hottra), was published 
at Bordeaux in 1642; La Torre de BabUonia, contaming the 
two parts of Fernan Mendez Pinto, appeared at Rouen in 1647 ; 
and in the preface to his poem, El Samson Nazareno (Rouen, 
1656), Enriquez Gomez gives the titles of sixteen other plays 
ksued, as he alleges, at Seville. There is no foundation for the 
theory that he wrote the plays ascribed to Fernando de 2 ; 4 rate. 
Hk dramatic works, though effective on the stage, are disfigured 
by extravagant incidents and preciosity of diction. 'The latter 
defect is likewke observable in the mmgled prose and verse of 
La Culpa del primer peregrino (Rouen, 1644) and the dialogues 
entitled Politico Angelica (Rouen, 1647). Enriquez Gomez is 
best represented by El Siglo Pitagirico y Vida de don Gregorio 
Guadana (Rouen, 1644), a striking picaresque novel in prose and 
verse which k still reprmted. 

ENSCHEDE, a town in the province of Overysel, Holland, 
near the Prussian frontier, and a junction station 5 m. by rail 
S.E. of Hengelo. Pop. (1900) 23,141. It k important as the 
centre of the flourkhing cotton-spmning and weaving industries 
of the Twente district; while by the railway via Gronau and 
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Koesfeld to Dortmund it is in direct communication with the 
Westphalian coalfields. Enschede possesses several churches, 
an industrial trade school, and a large park intended for the 
benefit of the working classes. About two-thirds of the town 
was burnt down in 1862. 

ENSENADA, OENON DE SOMODEVILLA, Makques de la 
(1702-1781), Spanish statesman, was bom at Alesanco near 
Logrono on the and of June 1702. When he had risen to high 
office it was said that his pedigree was distinguislwd, but noth^ 
is known of his parents—^Francisco de Somodevilla and his wife 
Francisca de Bengoechea,—nor is anything known of his 0^ 
life before he entered the civil administration of the Spanish 
navy as a clerk in 1730. He served in administrative capwities 
at the relief of Ceuta m that year and in the reoccupation of 
Oran in 1731. His ability was recognized by Don Jose Patino, 
the chief minister of Kmg Philip V. Somodevilla was much 
employed during the various expeditions undertaken by the 
Spanish government to put the king’s sons by his second marriage 
with Elizabeth Farnese, Charles and Philip, on the thrones of 
Naples and Parma. In 1736 Charles, afterwards King Charles 
III. of Spain, conferred on him the Neapolitan title of Marques 
de la Ensenada. The name can be resolved into the three 
Spanish words “ en se nada,” meaning “ in himself nothing.” 
The courtly flattery of the time, and the envy of the nobles who 
disliked the rise of men of Ensenada’s class, seized upon this poor 
play on words; an Ensenada is, however, a roadstead or small 
bay. In 1742 he became secretary of state and war to Philip, 
duke of Parma. In the following year (nth of April 1743), 
on the death of Patinos’s successor Campillo, he was chosen by 
Philip V. as minister of finance, war, the navy and the Indies 
(*.f. the Colonies). Ensenada met the nomina,tion with a becom¬ 
ing nolo episcopari, professing that he was incapable of filling 
the four posts at once. His reluctance was overborne by the 
king, and he became in fact prime minister at the age of forty-one. 
During the remainder of the king’s reign, which lasted till the 
nth of July 1746, and under his successor Ferdinand VI. until 
1754, Ensenada was the effective prime minister. His ad¬ 
ministration is notable in Spanish history for the vigour of his 
policy of interna! reform. The reports on the finances and general 
condition of the country, which he drew up for the new king 
on his accession, and again after peace was made with England 
at Aix-la-Chapelle on the i8th of October 1748, are very able and 
clear-sighted. Under his direction the despotism of the Bourbon 
kings became paternal. Public works were undertaken, shipping 
was encouraged, trade was fostered, numbers of young Spaniards 
were sent abroad for education. Many of them abused their 
opportunity, but on the whole the prosperity of the country 
revived, and the way was cleared for the more sweeping innova¬ 
tions of the following reign. Ensenada was a strong partizan 
of a French alliance and of a policy hostile to England. Sir B. 
Keene, the English minister, supported the Spanish court party 
opposed to him, and succeeded in preventing him from adding 
the foreign office to others which he held. Ensenada would 
probably have fallen sooner but for the support he received from 
the Portuguese queen, Barbara. In 17.S4 h® offended her by 
opposing an exchange of Spanish and Portuguese colonial 
possessions in America which she favoured. On the aoth of 
July of that year he was arrested by the king’s order, and sent 
into mild confinement at Granada, which he was afterwards 
allowed to exchange for Puerto de Santa Maria. On the accession 
of Charles III. in 1759, he was released from arrest and allowed 
to return to Madrid. The new king named him as member of a 
commission appointed to reform the system of taxation. En¬ 
senada could not renounce the hope of again becoming minister, 
and entered into intrigues which offended the king. On the 
18th of April 1766 he was again exiled from court, and ordered 
to go to Medina del Campo. He had no further share in public 
life, and died on the and of December 1781. Ensenada acquired 
wealth in office, but he was never accused of corruption. Though, 
like most of his countrymen, he suffered from the mania for 
grandeur, and was too fond of imposing schemes out of all pro¬ 
portion witii tile resources of the state, he was undoubtedly 
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an able and patriotic man, whose administration was beneficial 
to Spain. 

For his administration see W. Coxe, Memoirs of the Kings of Spain 
of ‘the House of Bourbon (London, 181^, but the only coiMlcte 
account of Ensenada is by Don Antonio Rodriguez Villa, Don Cenon 
de Somodevilla, Marques de la Ensenada (Madrid, 1878). p. H.) 

ENSIGN (through the Fr. enseigne from the Latin plural 
insignia), a distinguishing token, emblem or badge such as 
symbols of office, or in heraldry, the ornament or sign, such as 
the crown, coronet or mitre borne above the charge or arms. 
The word is more particularly used of a military or naval stantteid 
or banner. In the British navy, ensign has a specific meaning, 
and is the name of a flag havmg a red, white or blue ground, 
with the Union Jack in the upper comer next the staff. 
white ensign (which is sometimes further distinguished by Imving 
the St Gorge’s Cross quartered upon it) is only used in the 
royal navy and the royal yacht squadron, while the blue and 
red ensigns are the badges of the naval reserve, some privileged 
companies, and the merchant service respectively (see Flag). 
Until 1871 the lowest grade of commissioned officers in infantry 
regiments of the British army had the title of ensign (now 
replaced by that of second lieutenant). It is the duty of the 
officers of this rank to carry the colours of the regiment (see 
Colours, Milttarv). In the 16th century ensign was corrupted 
into “ ancient,” and was used in the two senses of a banner 
and the bearer of the banner. In the United States navy, the 
title ensign superseded in 1862 that of p^sei midshipman. It 
designates an officer ranking with second lieutenant in the army. 

ENSILAGE, the process of preserving green food for cattie 
in an undried condition in a silo (from Gi. a-ip&t, Lat. situs, 
a pit for holding grain), i.e. a pit, an erection above ground, or 
stack, from which air has been as far as possible excluded. 
The fodder which is the result of the process is called siltme. 
In various parts of Germany a method of prescr\'ing green fodder 
precisely similar to that used in the case of Sauerkraut has pre¬ 
vailed for upwards of a century. Special attention was first 
directed to the practice of ensilage by a French agriculturist, 
Auguste Goffart of the district of Sologne, near Orleans, who in 
1877 published a work {Manuel de la culture et de Vensilage des 
mats et autres fourrages verts) detailing the experiences of mapy 
years in preserving green crops in silos. An English translation 
of Goffart’s book by J. B. Brown was published in New York in 
1879, and, as various experiments had been previously m^e. 
in the United States in the way of preserving green crops in pits, 
Goffart’s experience attracted considerable attention. The 
conditions of American dairy farming proved eminently suitable 
for the ensiling of green maize fodder; *and the success of the 
method was soon indisputably demonstrated imong the New 
England farmers. The favourable results obteined m America 
led to much discussion and to the introduction of the system 
in the United Kingdom, where, with different conditions, success 
has been more qualified. 

It has been abundantly proved that ensilage forms a wholesome 
and nutritious food for cattle. It can be substituted for root 
crops with advantage, because it is succulent and digestible; 
milk resulting from it is good in quality tmd taste j it can be 
secured largely irrespective of weather; it carries over grass 
from the period of great abundance and waste to times when 
none would otherwise be available; and a larger number of 
cattle can be supported on a given area by the use of ensilage 
than is possible by the use of green crops.' 

Early silos were made of stone or concrete either above or 
below ground, but it is recognized th&t air may tw sufficiently 
excluded in a tightly pressed stack, though m this case a few 
inches of the fodder round the sides is generally useless owing to 
mildew. In America round erections made of wood and 33 or 
40 ft. in depth are most commonly used. The crops suitable for 
ensilage are the ordinary grasses, clovers, lucerne, vetches, oats, 
rye and maize, the latter being the most important sil^e crop 
in America; various weeds may also be stored in silos with good 
results, notably spurrey {Spergula arvensis), a most troublesome 
plant in poor light soils. As a rule the crop should be mown 
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when in full flower, and deposited in the sib on the day of its 
cutting. Maise is cut a few days before it is ripe and is shredded 
before being elevated into the silo. Fair, dry weather is not 
essential; but it is found that when moisture, natural and 
extraneous, exceed^ 75 % of the whole, good results are no.t 
obtained. The material is spread in uniform layers over the 
floor of the silo, and closely packed and trodden down. If 
possible, not more than a foot or two should be added daily, 
so as to albw the mass to settle down closely, and to heat uni¬ 
formly throughout. When the silo is filled or the stack built, 
a layer of straw or some other dry porous substance may be 
spread over the surface. In the silo the pressure df the material, 
wh®** diaffed, excludes air from all but the top layer; in the 
case of the stack extra pressure is applied by means of planks 
or other weighty objects in order to prevent excessive heating. 

The closeness with which the fodder is packed determines the 
nature of the resulting silage by regulating the chemical changes 
which occur in the sack. When closely packed, the supply of 
oxygen is limited ; and the attendant acid fermentatbn brings 
about the decomposition of the carbohydrates present into 
acetic, butyric and lactic acids. This product is named “ sour 
silage.” If, on the other hand^ the fodder be unchaffed and 
loosely packed, or the silo be built gradually, oxidation proceeds 
more rapidly and the temperature rises; if the mass be com¬ 
pressed when the temperature is i4o''-i6o° F., the action ceases 
and “ sweet silage ” results. The nitrogenous ingredients of the 
fodder also suffer change: in makmg sour silage as much as 
one-thW of the albuminoids may be converted into amino and 
ammonium compounds; while in making “ sweet eilage ” a 
less proportion is changed, but they become less digestible. 
In extreme cases, sour silage acquires a most disagreeable odour. 
On the other hand it keeps better than sweet silage when removed 
from the silo. 

BKSTATITE, a rock-forming mineral belonging to the group of 
orthorhombic pyroxenes. It is a magnesium metasilicate, 
MgSiOji, often with a little iron replacing the magnesium: as 
the iron increases in amount there is a transition to bronzite 
{g.v.), and with still more iron to hypersthene (q.v.). Bronzite 
and hypersthene were known long before enstatite, which was 
first described by G. A. Kenngott in 1855, and named from 
tvordriji, “an opponent,” because the mineral is almost in¬ 
fusible before the blowpipe : the material he described consisted 
of imperfect prismatic crystals, previously thought to be scapolite, 
from the serpentine of Mount 2 idjar near Schonberg in Moravia. 
Qrystals suitable for goniometric measurement were later found 
in the meteorite which fell at Breitenbach in the Erzgebirge, 
Bohemia. Large crystals, a foot in length and mostly altered to 
stMtite, were found in 1874 in the apatite veins traversing 
mica-schist and hornblende-schist at the apatite mine of Kjorre- 
stad, near Brevig in southern Norway. Isolated crystals are 
of rare occurrence, the mineral being usually found as an essential 
constituent of igneous rocks; either as irregular masses in 
jfiutonic rocks (norite, peridotite, pyroxenite, &c.) and the 
serpentines which have resulted by their alteration, or as small 
idiomorphic crystals in volcanic rocks (trachyte, andesite). It 
b also a common constituent of meteoric stones, forming with 
olivine the bulk of the material; here it often forms small 
spherical masses, or chondrules, with an internal radiated 
structure. 

Enstatite and ihe other orthorhombic pyroxenes are distin¬ 
guished from those of the monoclinic series by their optical 
characters, viz. straight |xtinction, much weaker double refrac¬ 
tion and stronger pleochroism: they have prismatic cleavages 
(with an angle of 88° 16') as well as planes of parting parallel 
to the planes of symmetry in the prism-zone. Enstatite is 
white, greenish or brown in cdour; its hardness is 5J, and sp. 
gr- 3 - 2 - 3 ' 3 - (L.J.S.) 

ENTABLATURE (Lat. in, and tabula, a tablet), the archi¬ 
tectural term for the superstructure carried by the columns 
in the classic orders (y.r.). I^usually consists of three members, 
the architrave (the supporting member carried from column to 
column, pier or waH); the frieze (the decorative member); and 
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the comice (the projectii^ and protective member). Sometimes 
the fri^ is omitted, as in the entablature of the portico of the 
caryatides of the Eiechtheum. There is every reason to believe 
that the frieze ^ not exist in the arehaic temple of Diana at 
Ephesus; and it is not found in the Lycian tombs, which,are 
reproductions in the rock of timber stmeWres based on early 
Ionian work. 

ENTADA, in botany, a woody climber belonging to the lamily 
iagumimsae and common throughout the tropua. The best- 
known ,species is Entada scandms, sword-bean, so called 
from lits large woody pod, 2 to 4 ft. in ilength and 3 to 4 in. 
broad, .which contains large flat hard polished chestnut-coloured 
seeds or “ beans.” The seeds are often made into snuff-boxes or 
match-boxes, and a preparation from the kernel is used as a drug 
by tiie natives in India. The seeds wJB float lor a loi^ time in 
water, and are often thrown ,up on the north-western coasts of 
Europe, having been cairod by the Gulf-stream from the West 
lo^es; Aey retain their vitdity, and under favourable con¬ 
ditions will germinate. Linnaeus records the germination of a 
seed on the coast of Norway. 

ijNTAIL (from Fr. iaiUer, to icut; the old derivation from 
tales kaeredes is now abandoned), in law, a limited form of 
succession (qx.). In architecture, the term “ entail ” denotes an 
ornamental device sunk in the ground of stone or brass, and 
subsequently filled in with marble, mosaic or enamel. 

ENTASIS (from Gr. sn’stwir., to stretch a line or :bend a bow), 
in architecture, the increment given to the column {g.v.), to 
correct the optical illusion which produces an a^^iarcnt hollow¬ 
ness in an extended straight line. It was referred to by Vitruvius 
^iii. 3), and was first noticed in tlie columns of the Doric orders 
in Greek temples by Alluson in 1814, and afterwards measured 
and verified by Penrose. It varies in different temples, and is not 
found in some: it is most pronounced in the temple of Jupiter 
OlympiuE, most delicate in the Erechtheum. The entasis is 
almost invariably introduced in tlie spires of English churches. 

ENTERITIS (Gr. ivrtpov, int^tine), a general medical term for 
infkmmation of the bowds. Accordii^ to the anatomical part 
specially attacked, it is sub^vided into duodenitis, jejunitis, 
ileitis, typhlitis, appendicitis, colitis, proctitis. The chief 
symptom is diarrhoea. The term “ enteric fever ” has recently 
come into use instead of “ typhoid ” for the latter disease ; but 
see Typhoid Fever. 

ENTHUSIASM, a word ori^ally meaning inspiration by a 
divine afflatus or by the presence of a god. The Gr. ty(/oij<na(r/ios, 
from which the word is adapted, is formed from the verb 
sr^otxrtofeiv, to be Meat, possessed by a god (btos). Applied 
by the Greeks to manifestations of divine “ possession,” by 
Apollo, as in the case of the Pythia, or by Dionysus, as in the 
case of the Bacchantes and Maenads, it was also used in a trans¬ 
ferred or figurative sense ; thus Socrates speaks of tlie inspiration 
of poets as a form of enthusiasm (Plato, Apol. Sue. 22 c). Its 
uses, in a rehgious sense, are confined to an exaggerated or 
wrongful belief in religious inspiration, or to intense religious 
fervour ca* emotion. Thus a SiTian sect of the 4tli century was 
known as “ the Enthusiasts ” ; they believed that by perpetual 
prayer, ascetic practices and contemplation, man coyld become 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, in spite of the ruli^ evil spirit, 
which the fall had given to him. From their belief in the efficacy 
of prayer {tvxv)> riiey were also known as Euchites. In ordinary 
usage, “ enthusiasm ” has lost its pieculiar religious significance, 
and means a whole-hearted devotion to an ide 5 , cause, study or 
pursuit; sometimes, in a depreciatory sense, it implies a devotion 
which is partisan and is blind to difficulties and objections. 
(See further Inskration, for a comparison of the religious 
meanings of “ enthusiasm,” “ ecstasy ” and “ fanaticism.”) 

EHTHYHEME (Gr. iv, Bvfwi), in formal logic, the technical 
name of a syllogistic argument which is incompletely stated. 
Any one of the premises may be omitted, but in general it is 
that one which is most obvious or most naturally present to the 
mind. In pomt of fact the full formal statement of a syllogism 
is rare, especially in rhetorical language, when the deliberate 
emission of one of the premises has a dramatic effect. Thus the 
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suppreuionofthe Qonclusioa.inayJiave the efisdt df emphasizing 
the idea which inecessarily folkws from tiie premises. Far 
commoner is the omission of one of the premises which is either 
too clear to need statement or of a character which makes its 
omission desicable. A famous instance quoted in the Port Royal 
Logic, pt. iiL '.ch. ?dv., is Medea’s -rer^rk to Jason in Ovid’s 
Medea, “ Servare potui, perdere an possim rogas ? ” where the 
major premise “'Qui servare, perdere possunt ” is understood. 
This use of the word enthyineme differs from Aristotle’s original 
application of it to a syllogism based on probabilities or signs 
(*f sIk^v rj ortfiMlm), .i.e. on propositions which are generally 
valid (ciKora) or>on particular facts which may be held to justify 
a general principle or another particular fact {Anal, prior. 
/3 xxvii. 70 a lo). 

See beside text-books on logic, Sir W. Hamilton’s Discusstotts 
(1547); Manacl's ed. of Aldrich, Appendix F; H. W. B. Joseph, 
Introd. to Logic, chap. xvL 

ENTOMOLOGY (Gr. evroiM, insects, and AAyos, a discourse), 
the science that treats of insects, i.e. of the animals included in 
the class Hexapoda of the groat phylum (or sub-phylum) Arthro- 
poda. The term, however, is somewhat elastic in its current use, 
and students of centipedes and spiders are often reckoned among 
the entomologists. As the number of species of insects is believed 
to exceed that of all other animals taken together, it is no 
wonder that their study should form a special division of zoology 
with a distinctive name. 

Beetles (Scarabaei) are the subjects of some of the oldest 
sculptured works of the Egyptians, and references to locusts, 
bees and ants are familiar to all readers of the Hebrew scriptures. 
The interest of insects to the eastern races was,however,economic, 
religious or moral. The science of insects began with Aristotle, 
who included in a class “ Entoma ” the true insects, the arach¬ 
nids and the myriapods, the Crustacea forming another class 
(“ Malacostraca ”) of the “ Anaeraa ” or “ bloodless animals.” 
For nearly aooo years the few writers who dealt with zoological 
subjects followed Aristotle’s leading. 

In the history of the science, various lines of progress have to 
be traced. While some observers have studied in detail the 
structure and life-history of a few selected types (msect anatomy 
and development), others have made a more superficial examina¬ 
tion of large scries of insects to classify them and determine 
their relationships (systematic entomology), while others again 
have investigated the habits and life-relations of insects (insect 
bionomics). During recent years the study of fossil insects 
(palaeoentomology) has attracted much attention. 

The foundations of modern entomology were laid by a series of 
wonderful memoirs on anatomy and development published in 
the 17th and i8th centuries. Of these the most famous are 
M. Mdpighi’s treatise on the silkworm (1669) and J. Swammer¬ 
dam’s Biblia naturae, issued in 1737, fifty years after its author’s 
death, and containing observations on the structure and life- 
history of a series of insect types. Aristotle and Harvey {De 
generatione animalium, 1651) had considered the insect larva 
as a .prematurely hatched embryo and the pupa as a second egg. 
Swammerdam, however, showed the presence under the larval 
cuticle of the pupal structures. His only unfortunate contribu¬ 
tion to entomology—indeed to zoology generally—was his theory 
of pre-formation, which taught the presence within the egg of a 
perfectly formed but miniature adult. A year before Malpighi’s 
great work appeared, another Italian naturalist, F. Redi, had 
disproved by experiment the spontaneous generation of maggots 
from putrid flesh, and had shown that they can only develop 
from the eggs of flies. 

Meanwhile the English naturalwt, John Ray, was studying the 
classification of animals; he published, in 1705, his Methoius 
insectorum, in which the nature of the ihetamorphosis received 
due weight. Ray’s “ Insects” comprised the Arachnids, Crus¬ 
tacea, Myriapoda and Annelida, in addition to the Hexapods. 
Ray was .the first to formulate that definite conception of the 
species which was adopted by Linnaeus and emphasized by his 
binominal nomenclature.' In 1735 appeared the first edition of 
the Systema naturae of Linnaeus, in which the “ Insecta ” form 


a group 'Acjuivident to the .Azthropoda Df modem zoologists, 
and are divided into seven orders, whose names—Coleoptem, 
Diptera, Lepidoptera, &c., founded on the nature of itfae wings— 
have bKome firmly established. Ihe fascinating subjects .of 
insect bionomics .and life-history were dealt with in the classical 
memoirs (1734-17743) of the Frenchman R. A. F. de Rfaomur, 
and (1753-1778) of the Swede C. de Geer. The freshness, ithe 
air of leisure, the enthusiasm of discovery that mark the work of 
these old writers have lessons for the modem professional 
zoologist, who at times feels burdened with the accumulated 
knowled^ of a century aiul a half. Ikom the end of the i8th 
century until the present day, it is only possible ito (enumerate 
the outstanding features in the progress of entomolo^. In .the 
realm of dassificatian, the work of Linnaeus was (Continued in 
Denmark by J. C. Fabricius {Systema mtomologiea, 1775), and 
extended in France by G. F. B. Lamarck {Anmmix sans veriibrts, 
1801J and G. Cuvier {Lefons d'anaUrmie comparit, iBoo-aSo^ 
and in England by W. E. Leach {Tram. Linn. Soc. sti., ifiis). 
These throe authors definitely separated the Arachnida, Crau- 
taoea and Myriapoda as classes distinct from ithe Inseota ((see 
Hexapoda). The work of J. 0 . Westwood {Modem Classifieaiion 
of Insects, 1839-1840) connects these older writers with their 
successors of toi^y. 

In the anatcnnical .field the work of Malpighi and Swamunerdam 
was at -first continued most energetically by French students. 
P. Lyonnet had piiblished in 1760 his elaborate monograph on 
the goat-moth caterpillar, and H. E. Strauss-Durckheim in iSa8 
issued his great treatise on the cockchafer. But the name >off 
J. C. L. de Savigny, who {Mhn. sur ks ammattx sans veriibreis, 
1816) established the homology of the jaws of all insects whether 
biting or sucking, deserves especisd honour. Many anatomical 
and developmental details were carefully worked out by L. 
Dufour (in a long series of memoirs from 1811 to i860) in France, 
by G. Newjwrt (“ Insecta ” in Encyc. Anat. and Physiol.., 1839) 
in England, and by H. Burmeister {Handbuch der Entomologies, 
1832) in Germany. Through the 19th century, os knowl^ge 
increased, the work of investigation became necessarily more and 
more specialized. Anatomists like F. Leydig, F. Mhller, B. T- 
Lowne and V. Graber turned their attention to the detailed 
investigation of some one species or to special points in the 
structure of some particular organs, using for the elucidation 
of their subject the ever-improving microscopical methods of 
research. 

Societies for the discussion and publication of papers on 
entomology were naturally established as the number of students 
increased. The Socfet6 Entomologique de France was founded 
in 1833, the Entomological Society of London in >834. Few 
branches of zoology have been more valuable as a meeting- 
ground for professional and amateur naturaiists than entomology, 
and not seldom has the amateur—as in the case of Westwood— 
developed into a professor. During the pre-Iinnaean period, 
the beauty of insects—especially the Lepidoptera—had attracted 
a number of collectors; and these “ Aurelions ”—regarded as 
harmless lunatics by most of their friends—were the forerunners 
of the systematic students of later times. While the insect 
fauna of European countries was investigated by local naturalists, 
the spread of geographical exploration brought ever-increasing 
stores of exotic material to the great museums, and specializatioB 
—cither in the -fauna of a small district or in the world-widestudy 
of an order or a group of families—(becAme constantly more 
marked in systematic work. As examples may be instanced 
the studies of A. H. Holiday and H.*Loew on the European 
Diptera, of John Curtis on British insects, of H. T. Stainton 
and 0 . Staudinger on the European Lepidoptera, of R.iM'Laohlaa 
on the European and of H. A. Hagen on the North American 
Neuroptera, of D. Sharp on the Dytiddae and other families of 
Coleoptera of the whole world. 

The embryology of insects is entirely a study of the last 
century. C. Bonnet indeed observed in 1745 the virgin-repro¬ 
duction of Aphids, but it was not until 1843 that R. A. von 
Kdlliker described the formation of the blastodenm in the egg 
of the midge Chironomus. Later A. Weismann (1863-18^ 
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traced details of the growth of embryo and of pupa among the 
Diptera, and A. Kovalevsky in 1871 first described the formation 
pf the germinal layers in insects. Most of the recent work on 
the embryology of insects has been done in Germany or the United 
States, and among numerous students V. Graber, K. Heider, 
W. M. Wheeler and R. Heymons may be especially mentioned. 

The work of de Reaumur and de Geer on the bionomics and 
life-history of insects has been continued by numerous observers, 
among whom may be specially mentioned in France J. H. Fabre 
and C. Janet, in England W. Kirby and W. Spence, J. Lubbock 
(Lord Avebury) and L. C. Miall, and in the United States C. V. 
Riley. The last-named may be considered the founder of the 
strong company of entomological workers now labouring in 
America. Tliough Riley was especially interested in the bearings 
of insect life on agriculture and industry—economic entomology 
(;.t>.)—he and his Mowers have laid the science generally under 
a deep obligation by their researches. 

After the publication of C Darwin’s Origin of Species (1859) 
a fresh impetus was given to entomology as to all branches of 
zoology, and it became generally recognized that insects form a 
group convenient and hopeful for the elucidation of certain 
problems of animal evolution. The writings of Darwin himself 
and of A. R. Wallace (both at one time active entomological 
collectors) contain much evidence drawn from insects in favour 
of descent with modification. The phylogeny of insects has since 
been discussed by F. Brauer, A. S. Packard and many others; 
mimicry and allied problems by H. W. Bates, F. Muller, E. B. 
Poulton and M. C. Piepers; the bearing of insect habits on 
theories of selection and use-inheritance by A. Weismann, G. W. 
and E. Peckham, G. H. T. Eimer and Herbert Spencer; variation 
by W. Bateson and M. Standfuss. 

BloLiooRAPHY. —References to the works of the alx)ve authors, 
and to many others, will be found under Hexapoua and the social 
articles on various in-sect orders. Valuable summaries of the labour-s 
of Malpighi, Swammerdam and other early entomologists are given 
in L. C. Miall and A. Denny's Cockroach (London, 1886), and L. 
Henneguy's Les Insecus (Pans, 1904). (G. H. C.) 

ENTOMOSTRACA. This zoological term, as now restricted, 
includes the Branchiopoda, Ostracoda and Copepoda. The 
Ostracoda have the body enclosed in a bivalve shell-covering, 
and normally unsegmented. The Branchiopoda have a very 
variable number of body-segments, with or without a shield, 
simple or bivalved, and some of the postoral appendages normally 
branchial. The Copepoda have normally a segmented body, not 
enclosed in a bivalved shell-covering, the segments not exceeding 
eleven, the limbs not branchial. 

Under the heading Crustacea the Enlomostraca have already 
been distinguished not only from the Thyrostraca or Cirripedes, 
but also from the Malacostraca, and an intermediate group of 
which the true position is still disputed. The choice is open to 
maintain the last as an independent subclass, and to follow Claus 
in calling it the Leptostruca, or to introduce it among the 
Malacostraca as the Nebaliacca, or with Packard and Sars to 
make it an entomostracan subdivision under the title Phyllo- 
carida. At present it comprises the single family Nebaliidar. 
The bivalved carapace has a jointed rostrum, and covers only the 
front part of the body, to which it is only attached quite in 
front, the valve-like sides being under control of an adductor 
muscle. The eyes are stalked and movable. The first antennae 
have a lamellar appendage at the end of the peduncle, a decidedly 
non-entomostracan feature. The second antennae, mandibles 
and two pairs of maxillae may also be claimed as of malacostracan 
type. To these succeed eight pairs of foliaeeous branchial 
appendages on the front division of the body, followed on the 
hind division by four pairs of powerful bifurcate swimming feet 
and two rudimentary pairs, the number, though not the nature, 
of these appendages being malacostracan. On the other hand, 
the two limbless segments that precede the caudal furca are 
decidedly non-malacostracan. The family was long limited to 
the single genus Nebalia (Leach), and the single species N, bipes 
( 0 . Fabricius). Recently fers has added a Norwegian species, 
N. typhlcps, not blind but weak-eyed. 'There are also now two 
more genera, Paranebalia ((Taus, 1880), in which the branchial 


feet are much longer than in Nebalia, and Nebaliopsis (Sars, 
1887), in which they are much shorter. All the species are 
marine. 

Branchiopoda.— In this order, exclusion of the Phyllocarida 
will leave three suborders of very unequal extent, the Phyllopoda, 
Cladocera, Branchiura. *rhe constituents of the last have often 
been cla-ssed as Copepoda, and among the Branchiopods must be 
regarded as aberrant, since the “ branchial tail ” implied in the 
name has no feet, and the actual feet are by no means obviously 
branchial. 

Phyllopoda.—This “ leaf-footed " suborder has the appendages 
which follow the second maxillae variable in number, but all 
foliaeeous and branchial. The development begins with a free 
nauplius stage. In the outward appearance of the adults there 
is great want of uniformity, one set having their limbs sheltered 
by no carapace, another having a broad shield over most of 
them, and a third having a bivalved shell-cover within which the 
whole body can be enclosed. In accord with these differences 
the sections may be named Gymnophylla, Notophylla, Concho- 
phylla. The equivalent terms applied by Sars are Anostraca, 
Notostraca, Conchostraca, involving a termination already 
appropriated to higher divisions of the Crustacean class, for 
which it ought to be reserved. 

1. Gymnophylla.—These singular crustaceans have long soft 
flexible borlies, the eyes stalked and movable, the first antennae 
small and filiform, the .second lamellar in the female, in the male 
prehensile; tliis last character gives rise to some very fanciful 
developments. Tliere are three families, two of which form com¬ 
panies rather severely limited. Thus the PolyaHemOdae, which 
compensate them.selves for their stumpy little tails by having nine¬ 
teen instead of the normal eleven pairs of branchial feet, consist 
exclusively of Potyartemia forcipata (Fischer, 1851). This .species 
from the high north of liuroiic and Asia carries green eggs, and above 
them a bright pattern in ultramarine (Sars, 1896, 1897). The 
Thamnocephalidae have likewise but a single species, Thanitwcepkalus 
platyurus (Packard, 1877), which justifies its title " bushy-head of 
the broad tail ’’ by a singularity at each end. Forward from the 
head extends a long ramified appendage described as the " frontal 
shrub,” backward from the fourth abdominal segment of the male 
spreads a fin-like expansion which is unique. In the ravines of 
Kansas, pools supplied by torrential rains give birth to these and 
many other phyllojiods, and in turn " millions of tliem perish by the 
drying up of the irools in July " (Packard). The remaining family, 
the Pranchipodidac, includes eight genera. In the long familiar 
Vranchipus, Chirocephalus and Streptoiephalus the male.s have frontal 
appendages, but these are wanting in the “ brine-shrimp ” Anemia, 
and the same want helps to distinguish Dranchinecia (Verrill, 1869) 
from tWold genus Bratichipus. Of Branchtopsyllus (Sars, 1897) the 
male is not yet known, but in his genera ol the same date, the Siberian 
Artemiopsii and the South African Btunchipodopsis (i8g8), there 
is no such appendage. Of the last genus the tyfie species B. hndgsoni 
belongs to Cape Colony, but the specimens described were liom and 
bred and observed in Norway. For the study of freshwater Fnto- 
mostraca large possibilities are now opened to the naturalist. A 
parcel of dried mud, coming for example from Palestine or Queens¬ 
land, and after an indefinite interval of time put into water in 
England or elsewhere, may yield him living forms, both new and old, 
in the most agreeable variety. Some caution should be used against 
confounding accidentally introduced indigenous species with those 
reared from the imported eggs. Those, too, who send or bring the 
foreign soil should exercise a little thought in the choice of it, .since 
dry earth that has never had any Entomostraca near it at home will 
not become fertile in them by the mere fact of exportation. 

2. Notophylla.—In this division the body is partly covered by a 
broad shield, united in front with the head; the eyes are sessile, 
the first antennae are small, the second rudimentary or wanting; of 
the numerous feet, sometimes sixty-three pairs, exceeding the 
number of segments to which they are attached, the first pair are 
more or less unlike the rest, and in the female the eleventh have 
the epipod and exopod (flabcllum and sub-apical lobe of Lankester) 
modified to form an ovisac. Development begins with a nauplius 
stage. Males are very rare. The single family Apodidae contains 
only two genera, Afnts and its very near neighbour Lepidurvs. 
Apus ausiraliensis (Sjiencer and Hall, 1896) may rank as the largest 
of the Entomo.straca, reaching in the male, from front of shield to end 
of telson, a length of 70 mm., in the female of 64 mm. In a few days, 
or at most a fortnight, after a rainfall numberless specimens of these 
sizes were found swimming about, " and as not a single one was to 
be found in the water-pools prior to the rain, the.se must have ton 
developed from the egg.” Similarly, in Northern India Apus hima- 
layanus was " collected from a stagnant pool in a jungle four days 
('.fter a shower of rain had fallen,” following a drought of four months 
(Packard). 
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3. Conchophylla.—Though concealed wHhin the blvalved shell- 
cover, the mouth-parts are nearly as in the Gymnonhylla, but the 
flexing of the caudal part is in contrast, and the biramons second 
antennae correspond with what is only a larval character in the 
other phyllopods. In the male the first one or two pairs of feet 
arc modified into grasping organs. The small ova are crowded 
beneath the dorsal part oi the valves. ’The development usually 
begins with a naupfius stage (Sms, 1896, 1900). There are four 
families: («) The Limnadiiaae, with feet from 18 to 32 pairs, com¬ 
prise four (or five) genera- .Of tliese Limnadella (Girard, 1855) has 
a single eye. It remains rather obscure, though the type species 
originally “ was discovered in great abundance in a roadside puddle 
subject to desiccation." Limnadia (Brongniart, 1820) is supposed 
to consist of species exclusively parthenogenetic. But when asked 
to believe that males never occur among these amazons, one cannot 
but remember how hard it is to prove a negative. (*) The Lynceidae, 
with not more than twelve pairs of feet. This family is limited to the 
species, widely distributed, of the single genus Lynceus, established 
by O. F. Muller in 1776 and 1781, and first restricted by Leach in 
1816 in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (art. " Annulosa," of that 
edition). Leach there assigns to it the single species L. brachynrus 
(Mfiller), and as this is included in the genus Limnetis (Lov6n, 1846), 
tliat genus must be a synonym of Lynceus as restricted, (e) Lept- 
estheriiiae. EsiHeria (Riippell, 1837) was instituted for the species 
dahalacensis, which Sars includes in his genus Leptestheria (1898) ; 
but EsiHeria was already appropriated, and of its synonyms Cyeicus 
(Audouin, 1837) is lost for vagueness, while Isaura (Joly, 1842) is 
also appropriated, so that Leptestheria becomes the name <)f the 
typical genus, and determines the name of the family, (d) Cycles- 
theriidae. This family consists of flie single species Cyclestheria 
hislopi (Baird), reported from India, Ceylon, Celebes, Australia, East 
Africa and Brazil. Sars (1887) having had the opportunity qf rai.sing 
it from dried Australian mud, found that, unlike other phyllopods, 
but like the Cladocera, the parent keeps its brood within the shell 
until their full development. 

Cladocera. —In this suborder the head is more or less distinct, 
the rest of the body being in general laterally compressed and 
covered by a bivalved test. The title “ branching horns ” 
alludes to the second antennae, which are two-branched c.\ccpt 
in the females of Holopedium, with each branch setiferous, 
composed of only two to four joints. The mandibles arc without 
palp. The pairs of feet are four to six. The eye is single, and in 
addition to the eye there is often an “eye-spot,” Monospilus 
being unique in having the eye-spot alone and no eye, while 
Leydipopsis (Sars, iqoi) has an eye with an eye-spot equal to it 
or larger. The heart has a pair of venous ostia, often blending 
into one, and an anterior arterial aorta. Respiration is conducted 
by the general surface, by the branchial lamina (external branch) 
of the feet, and the vesicular appendage (when present) at the 
base of this branch. The “abdomen,” behind the limbs, is 
usually very short, occasionally very long. The “ postabdomen,” 
marked off by the two postabdominal setae, usually has teeth or 
spines, and ends in two denticulate or ciliate claws, or it may lae 
rudimentary, as in Polyphemus. Many species have a special 
glandular organ at the back of the head, which Sida crystallina 
uses for attaching itself to various objects. The ^ydigian or 
nuchal organ is supposed to be auditory and to contain an otolith. 
The female lays two kinds of eggs—“ summer-eggs,” which 
develop without fertilization, and “ winter-eggs ” or resting eggs, 
which require to be fertilized. The latter in the Daphniidae arc 
enclosed in a modified part of the mother’s shell, called the 
ephippium from its resemblance to a saddle in shape and position. 
In other families a less elaborate case has been obse^ed, for 
which Scourfield has proposed the term protoephippium. In 
Leydigia he has recently found a structure almost as complex 
as that of the Daphniidae. In some families the resting eggs 
escape into the water without special covering. Only the 
embryos of Leptodora are known to hatch out in the nauplius 
stage. Penilia (Dana, 1849) is perhaps the only exclusively 
marine genus. The great majority of the Cladocera belong to 
fresh water, but their adaptability is large, since Moina rectirostris 
( 0 . F. Miiller) can equally enjoy a pond-at Blackheath, and near 
Odessa live in water twice as salt as that of the ocean. In point 
of size a Cladoccran of 5 mm. is spoken of as colossal. 

Dr Jules Richard in his revision (1895) retains the sections pro¬ 
posed by Sars in 1865, Calyptomera and Gymnomera. The forma-, 
with the feet for the most part concealed by the carapace, is sub¬ 
divided into two tribes, the Ctenopoda, or " comb-feet,’ m which the 
»ix pairs of similar feet, all branchial and nonprehcnsile, are furnished 


with setae arraneed like the teeth of a comb, and the Anomopoda, or 
“ variety-feet,'Tn which the front feet differ from the rest by beinj; 
more or less prehensile, without branchial laminae. 

The Ctenopoda comprise two families; («) the Holopediidae, 
with a solitary species, Holopedium gibberum (Zaddach), queerly 
clothed in a large gelatinous involucre, and found in mountain 
tarns all over Europe, in large lakes of N. America, and also in 
shallow ponds and waters at sea-level; (6) the Sididae, with no such 
involucre, but with seven genera, and rather more than twice as 
many species. Of Diaphanosoma modiglianii Richard says that at 
different points of Lake Toba in Sumatra millions of specimens 
were obtained, among which he had not met with a single male. 

The Anomopoda arc arranged in four families, all but one very 
extensive, {a) Daphniidae. Of the seven genera, the cqsm™oUtan 
Daphnia contains aliout 100 species and varieties, of which Thomas 
Scott (1899) observes that " scarcely any of the several characters 
that have at one time or another been selected as affording a means 
for discriminating between the different forms "can be tejied on as 
satisfactory.” Though this may dishearten the systematist, Scour- 
field (1900) reminds us that " It was in a water-flea that Metschni- 
koff first saw the leucocytes (or phagocytes) trying to get rid of 
disea.se germs by swallowing them, and was so led to his epoch- 
making discovery of the part played by these minute amoeboid 
corpuscles in the animal body.' For Scapholeberis mucronaia 
(O. F. Mfiller), Scourfield has shown how it is adapted for movement 
back downwards in the water along the underside of the surfsaie 
film, which to many small crustaceans is a dangerously disabling 
trap. (6) Bosminidae. To Bosmina (Baird, 1845) Richard added 
Bosminopsis in 1895. (c) Macrotrichidae. In this family Maerothrix 
(Baird, 1843) is tlic earliest genus, among the latest being Grimatdina 
(Richard, 1892) and Jheriugula (Sars, X900). Dried mud and vege¬ 
table debris from S. Paulo in Brazil supplied Sars with representatives 
of all the three in his Norwegian aquaria, in some of which the little 
Maerothrix elegans " multiplied to such an extraordinary extent as 
at last to fill up the water with immense shoals of individuals." 

“ The appearance of male specimens was always contemporary with 
the first epliippial formation in the females.” For Strebheerus 
pygmaeus, grown under the same conditions, Sara observes ; " This 
IS perhaps the smallest of the Cladocera known, and is hardly more 
than visible to the naked eye," the adult female scarcely exceeding 
0-25 mm. Yet in the next family Atonella nana (Baird) disputes 
the palm and claims to be the smallest of all known Arthropoda. 
(d) Chydoridae. This family, so commonly called Lynceidae, contains 
a large number of genera, among which one may usually search in 
vain, and rightly so, for the genus Lynceus. The key to the riddle 
is to be found in the Encyclopaedia B/itannica for 1816. There, as 
above explained, Lcacli began the subdivision of Muller's too compre¬ 
hensive genus, the result lieing that Lynceus Iielongs to the Phyllo- 
poda, and Chydorus (Leach, 1816) properly gives its name to the 
present family, in which the doubly involuted intestine is so re¬ 
markable. Of its many genera, Leydigia, Leydigiopsis, Monospilus 
have been already mentioned. Dadaya macrops (bars, 1901), from 
South America and Ceylon, has a very large eye and an eye-spot fully' 
as large, but it is a very small creature, odd in its behaviour, moving 
by jumps at the very surface of the water. " To the naked eye it 
looked like a little black atom darting about in a most wonderful 
manner.” » 

The Gymnomera, with a carapace too small to cover the feet, 
which are idl prehensile, are divided also into two tribes, the Onycho- 
poda, in whicli Ihe four pairs of feet have a toothed maxillary 
process at the base, and the Haplopoda, in which there are six jjairs 
of feet, without such a process. To “ 
known family of the former tribe, 

Sars in 1897 added two remarkable 
genera, Cercopagis, meaning " tail 
with a sling,” and Apagis, "without 
a sling,” for seven sjiecies from the 
Sea of Azov. The Haplopoda like¬ 
wise have but a single family, the 
Leptodoridae, and this has but the 
single genus Leptodora (Lilljcborg, 
j86i). Dr Richard (1895,1896) gives 
a Cladoccran bibliograjihy of 601 
references. 

Branchiura. —This term was in¬ 
troduced by ThoreU in 1864 for the 
Argultdae, a family which had been 
transferred to the Branchiopoda 
by Zenker in 1854, though soine- 
tiraes before and since united with 
the parasitic Copepoda. Though 
the animals have an oral siphon, 
they do not carry ovisacs like the siphonostomous copepods, 
but glue their eggs in rows to extraneous objects. Their 
lateral, compound, feebly movable eyes ^ee with those 
of the Phyllopoda. The family are described by Claus as 
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^‘•iatermittent parasites,” because when goEged they leave their. 
bests, fishes or frogs, and swim about in freedom for a con-; 
siderable period. The long-known Argulus ( 0 . F. Muller) has | 
■the second maxillae transformed into suckers, but in Dohps ] 
(Audouin, 1837) (fig. 1), the name of which supersedes the more 
familiar Gyropeltis (Heller, 1857), these effect attachment by 
ending in strong hooks (Bouvier, 1897). A third genus, Chono- 
pellis (Thiele, 1900), has suckers, but has lost its first antennae, 
at least in .the female. 

OsTRACODA.— The body, seldom in any way segmented, is 
wholly encased in a bivalved shell, the caudal part strongly 
inflexed, and almost always ending in a furca. The limbs, 
including antennae and mouth orgasns, never exceed seven 
definite pairs. The first antennae never have more than eight 
joints. The young usually pass through several stages of 
development after leaving the egg, and this commonly after, 
even lo^ after, the egg has left the maternal shell. Partheno¬ 
genesis is frequent. 

The four tribes instituted by Sars in 1865 were reduced to 
two by G. W. Muller in 1894, the Myodocopa, which almost 
always have a heart, and the Podocopa, which have none. 

Myodocopa .—^Thesc have the fnreal branches broafl, lamejlar, 
vvith at least three pairs of strong spme.s or ungnos. Almost always 
the shell has a rostral sinus. Muller divides the tribe into three 
iamiiies, Cyptidinidat^ Halocypridae, and the hcartiess Polycopidae, 
which constituted the tribe Cladocopa of Sars. From the first of 
these Brady and Norman distinguish the A-steropidao (fig. 3), re¬ 
markable for seven pairs of long branchial leaves Which fold over the 
hinder extremity of the animal, anti the Sarsultidae, still somewhat 
obwnre, besides adding the PuUdermaHdae, knowledge of which 
is based on skilful maceration of minute and long-dried specimens. 
The Halocypridae are destitute of compound lateral eyre, and have 
the sexual orifice unsymmetrically placed. 

Podocopa .—In those the furcal branches are linear or rudimentary, 
the shell is without rostral sinus, and, besides distinguishing char¬ 
acters of the second antennae, they have always a branchial plate 
well developed on the first maxillae, which is inconstant in the other 
tribe. There are five families : («) Cyprididae (? including Cypridop- 
sidae of Brady and Norman). In some of the genera partheno- 
genetic propagation is carried to such an extent that of the familiar 
Cypris It is said, " until quite lately males in tliis genus were im- 
known ; and up to the present time no male has been found in the 
iWtish Islands ” (Brady and Norman, 1H96). On the other hand, 
the ejaculatory duct with its verticillate sac in the male of Cvpris 
and other genera is a feature scarcely less remarkable. (6) Bairdiidae, 
which have the valves smooth, with the hinge nntoothed. (f) 
Cylhetidae (? including Paradoxostomalidae of Brady and Norman), 
in which the valves are usually sculptured, with tootlied hinge. 
Of this family the members are almost exclusively marine, but 
Limnicythere is found in fresh water, and Xestolehens bromeliarum 
(Frits MiiDer) lives in the water that collects among the leaves of 
Broinelias, plants allied lo the pme-applcs. Id) Darwinulidae, in¬ 
cluding the single species Darmnula stmensoni, Brady and Robertson, 
described as *• perhaps the most characteristic Entomostracan of 
the East Anglian Fen District.” (e) Cytherelhdae, which, unlike the 
Ostracoda in general, have the hinder part of the body segmented, 
at least ten segments being distinguishable in the female. They 
have the valves broad at both ends, and were placed by Sars in a 
separate tribe, called Platycopa. 

The range in lime of the Ostracoda is so extended that, in 
G. W. Mliller’s opinion, their separation into the families now 
living may have already taken place in the Cambrian period. 
Their range in space, including carriage by birds, may be co¬ 
extensive with the distribution of water, but it is not known 
what height of temperature or how much chemical adulteration 
of the water they can sustain, how far they can penetrate 
underground, nor what are the limits of their activity between the 
floor and the surface of aquatic expanses, fresh or saline. In 
individual size they havf never been important, and of living 
forms the largest is one of recent discovery, Cnssophums afri- 
canus, a Cypridinid about three-fifths of aa inch (15-5 mm.) long; 
but a length of one or two millimetre is more common, and it 
may descend to the seventy-fifth of an inch. By multitude they 
have been, and still are, extnemely important. 

Though the exterior is more uniform than in moat group* of 
Ornotacea, the bivaivad <^11 or carapace may be strongly calcified 
diversely sculptured (fiR.tfl) or membranaceous and polis^d, 
hairy or smooth, oval or reiftid or bean-shaped, or of some less 
simple pattern ; the valves may fit neatly, or one overlap the other, 
then binge may have teeth or be edentulous, and tiude front part 


jnay be eoccavated for the protrusion of the Antennae .or .have no 
sacli “ rostral sinus." By various modifications of their valves 
and appendages the creatures have become adapted iqr swimming, 
creeping, burrowing, or climbing, some of them combining .two or 
more ol these activities, lor which their structure seams at the 
first glance little adapted. Considering the imprisonment of the 
ostracod body within the valves, it is more surprising that the 
Asteropidae and Cypridinidae 
should liavc a pair of com¬ 
pound and sometimes large 
eyes, in addition to the 
median organ at the base of 
•the “ frontal tentacle," than 
that other members of Ute 
group should be limited to 
that median organ of siglit, 
or have no eyes at all. The 
median eye when present Pxo. z.—Cythems ornata (G. W. 
■may have or not have a Muller). One eye-spaoe is shown 
lens, and its three pigment- above on the left, 
cups may be close together or 

wide apart and the middle one rudimentary. As might be expected, 
in thickened and liiglily embossed valves thin spaces occur over 
the visual organ. Tlic fiuntal organ varies in form and apparently 
in function, and is .sometimes absent. The first antennae, according 
to the family, may assist in walking, swimming, burrowing, climl> 
ing, grasping, and besides tliey carry sensory setae, and sometimes 
they have suckers on their setae (see Brady and Norman on Cypri- 
dtna norvegica). The second antennae are usually tlie chief motor- 
organs for swimming, walking and climbing. The mandibles 
arc normally five-jointed, with remnants of an outer branch on 
the second joint, the biting edge varying from strong development 
lo evanescence, the terminal joints or “ palp " giving the organ a 
Icg-like appearance and function, which disappears in suctorial 
genera such as Faracvlhernh. The variable first maouUau arc 
seldom pediform, their function licing concerned chiefly with 
nutrition, sensation and respiration. The variability in form and 
function of tlie second maxillae is sufficiently shown by the fact 
tliat G. W. Muller, our leading authority, adopts the confusing 
plan of calling tlium second maxillae in the Cypnditiidae (including 
Asteropidae), maxillipeds in the Halocypridae and Cyprididae, and 
first legs in the Batrdiidae, Cyiheridae, Polycopidae and Cytherel- 
lidae, so that in his fine monograph he uses tlie term first <lug in 
two quite diflerent senses. The first legs, meaning thereby the sixth 
pair of appendages, are generally iiedifomi and locomotive, but 
■sometimes umointed, acting as a kind of brushes to cleanse the furca, 
while in the Polycopidae they are entirely wanting. The second legs 
are sometimes wanting, sometimes pediform and locomotive, some¬ 
times strangely matamotphosed into 
the “ vermiform organ,generally 
long, many - jointed, and distally 
armed -with relroverted spines, its 
function being that of an extremely 
mobile cleansing foot, which can in¬ 
sert itself among the eggs in tlie 
brood-space, lietween the brancliial 
leaves of Asterope (fig. 3), and even 
range over the external surface ol 
the valves. The " brush-formed ” 
organs of the Podocopa are medially 
placed, and, in spite of their some¬ 
times forward situation, MflUer be¬ 
lieves among other possibilities that 
they and the penis in the Cypri- 
dinidae may be alike remnants of a 
iliird pair of legs, not liomologous 
with the penis ot other Ostracoda 
(Podocopa included). The furca is, 
as a rule, a powerful motor organ, 
and has its laminae edged with strong 
teeth (ungues) or setae or both. The 
young, ttioiigh bom with valves, 
have at first a nauplian body, and 
pass throngh various stages to 
maturity. 

Brady and Norman, in tlicir Mono¬ 
graph of the Ostracoda of the North 
Atlantic and North-Western Europe 
(1889), (jive a bibliography of 135 
titles, a^ in the second part (1896) they give .53 more. The 
lists are not meant to be.exhaustivc, any more than G. W. MiiUur’s 
literature list of 125 titles in 1894. They do not refer to latrciUe, 
1803, with whom the term Ostracoda originates. 

CoPEPODA.—^The body is not encased in a bivalved shell; 
its articulated segments are at most eleven, those behind the 
genital segment being without trace c/f limbs, but the last 
almost always carrying a lurca. Sexes separate, fertilization by 
J spermatophotes. Ova in aingle .or double or razely aevtm 




Fig. 3 .—A sternpe arthuri. 
Left valve removed. 

M, End of addnetor muscle, 

OC, Eye. 

AI, Second antenna. 

MX. 1, First maxilla. 

MX. 2, Second maxilla. 

P. I, First foot. 

V.O, Vermiform orjgan. 

BR, Seven branchial leaves. 
F, Projecting ungnes of the 
furca. 
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3. Conchophylla.—Though concealed wHhin the blvalved shell- 
cover, the mouth-parts are nearly as in the Gymnonhylla, but the 
flexing of the caudal part is in contrast, and the biramons second 
antennae correspond with what is only a larval character in the 
other phyllopods. In the male the first one or two pairs of feet 
arc modified into grasping organs. The small ova are crowded 
beneath the dorsal part oi the valves. ’The development usually 
begins with a naupfius stage (Sms, 1896, 1900). There are four 
families: («) The Limnadiiaae, with feet from 18 to 32 pairs, com¬ 
prise four (or five) genera- .Of tliese Limnadella (Girard, 1855) has 
a single eye. It remains rather obscure, though the type species 
originally “ was discovered in great abundance in a roadside puddle 
subject to desiccation." Limnadia (Brongniart, 1820) is supposed 
to consist of species exclusively parthenogenetic. But when asked 
to believe that males never occur among these amazons, one cannot 
but remember how hard it is to prove a negative. (*) The Lynceidae, 
with not more than twelve pairs of feet. This family is limited to the 
species, widely distributed, of the single genus Lynceus, established 
by O. F. Muller in 1776 and 1781, and first restricted by Leach in 
1816 in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (art. " Annulosa," of that 
edition). Leach there assigns to it the single species L. brachynrus 
(Mfiller), and as this is included in the genus Limnetis (Lov6n, 1846), 
tliat genus must be a synonym of Lynceus as restricted, (e) Lept- 
estheriiiae. EsiHeria (Riippell, 1837) was instituted for the species 
dahalacensis, which Sars includes in his genus Leptestheria (1898) ; 
but EsiHeria was already appropriated, and of its synonyms Cyeicus 
(Audouin, 1837) is lost for vagueness, while Isaura (Joly, 1842) is 
also appropriated, so that Leptestheria becomes the name <)f the 
typical genus, and determines the name of the family, (d) Cycles- 
theriidae. This family consists of flie single species Cyclestheria 
hislopi (Baird), reported from India, Ceylon, Celebes, Australia, East 
Africa and Brazil. Sars (1887) having had the opportunity qf rai.sing 
it from dried Australian mud, found that, unlike other phyllopods, 
but like the Cladocera, the parent keeps its brood within the shell 
until their full development. 

Cladocera. —In this suborder the head is more or less distinct, 
the rest of the body being in general laterally compressed and 
covered by a bivalved test. The title “ branching horns ” 
alludes to the second antennae, which are two-branched c.\ccpt 
in the females of Holopedium, with each branch setiferous, 
composed of only two to four joints. The mandibles arc without 
palp. The pairs of feet are four to six. The eye is single, and in 
addition to the eye there is often an “eye-spot,” Monospilus 
being unique in having the eye-spot alone and no eye, while 
Leydipopsis (Sars, iqoi) has an eye with an eye-spot equal to it 
or larger. The heart has a pair of venous ostia, often blending 
into one, and an anterior arterial aorta. Respiration is conducted 
by the general surface, by the branchial lamina (external branch) 
of the feet, and the vesicular appendage (when present) at the 
base of this branch. The “abdomen,” behind the limbs, is 
usually very short, occasionally very long. The “ postabdomen,” 
marked off by the two postabdominal setae, usually has teeth or 
spines, and ends in two denticulate or ciliate claws, or it may lae 
rudimentary, as in Polyphemus. Many species have a special 
glandular organ at the back of the head, which Sida crystallina 
uses for attaching itself to various objects. The ^ydigian or 
nuchal organ is supposed to be auditory and to contain an otolith. 
The female lays two kinds of eggs—“ summer-eggs,” which 
develop without fertilization, and “ winter-eggs ” or resting eggs, 
which require to be fertilized. The latter in the Daphniidae arc 
enclosed in a modified part of the mother’s shell, called the 
ephippium from its resemblance to a saddle in shape and position. 
In other families a less elaborate case has been obse^ed, for 
which Scourfield has proposed the term protoephippium. In 
Leydigia he has recently found a structure almost as complex 
as that of the Daphniidae. In some families the resting eggs 
escape into the water without special covering. Only the 
embryos of Leptodora are known to hatch out in the nauplius 
stage. Penilia (Dana, 1849) is perhaps the only exclusively 
marine genus. The great majority of the Cladocera belong to 
fresh water, but their adaptability is large, since Moina rectirostris 
( 0 . F. Miiller) can equally enjoy a pond-at Blackheath, and near 
Odessa live in water twice as salt as that of the ocean. In point 
of size a Cladoccran of 5 mm. is spoken of as colossal. 

Dr Jules Richard in his revision (1895) retains the sections pro¬ 
posed by Sars in 1865, Calyptomera and Gymnomera. The forma-, 
with the feet for the most part concealed by the carapace, is sub¬ 
divided into two tribes, the Ctenopoda, or " comb-feet,’ m which the 
»ix pairs of similar feet, all branchial and nonprehcnsile, are furnished 


with setae arraneed like the teeth of a comb, and the Anomopoda, or 
“ variety-feet,'Tn which the front feet differ from the rest by beinj; 
more or less prehensile, without branchial laminae. 

The Ctenopoda comprise two families; («) the Holopediidae, 
with a solitary species, Holopedium gibberum (Zaddach), queerly 
clothed in a large gelatinous involucre, and found in mountain 
tarns all over Europe, in large lakes of N. America, and also in 
shallow ponds and waters at sea-level; (6) the Sididae, with no such 
involucre, but with seven genera, and rather more than twice as 
many species. Of Diaphanosoma modiglianii Richard says that at 
different points of Lake Toba in Sumatra millions of specimens 
were obtained, among which he had not met with a single male. 

The Anomopoda arc arranged in four families, all but one very 
extensive, {a) Daphniidae. Of the seven genera, the cqsm™oUtan 
Daphnia contains aliout 100 species and varieties, of which Thomas 
Scott (1899) observes that " scarcely any of the several characters 
that have at one time or another been selected as affording a means 
for discriminating between the different forms "can be tejied on as 
satisfactory.” Though this may dishearten the systematist, Scour- 
field (1900) reminds us that " It was in a water-flea that Metschni- 
koff first saw the leucocytes (or phagocytes) trying to get rid of 
disea.se germs by swallowing them, and was so led to his epoch- 
making discovery of the part played by these minute amoeboid 
corpuscles in the animal body.' For Scapholeberis mucronaia 
(O. F. Mfiller), Scourfield has shown how it is adapted for movement 
back downwards in the water along the underside of the surfsaie 
film, which to many small crustaceans is a dangerously disabling 
trap. (6) Bosminidae. To Bosmina (Baird, 1845) Richard added 
Bosminopsis in 1895. (c) Macrotrichidae. In this family Maerothrix 
(Baird, 1843) is tlic earliest genus, among the latest being Grimatdina 
(Richard, 1892) and Jheriugula (Sars, X900). Dried mud and vege¬ 
table debris from S. Paulo in Brazil supplied Sars with representatives 
of all the three in his Norwegian aquaria, in some of which the little 
Maerothrix elegans " multiplied to such an extraordinary extent as 
at last to fill up the water with immense shoals of individuals." 

“ The appearance of male specimens was always contemporary with 
the first epliippial formation in the females.” For Strebheerus 
pygmaeus, grown under the same conditions, Sara observes ; " This 
IS perhaps the smallest of the Cladocera known, and is hardly more 
than visible to the naked eye," the adult female scarcely exceeding 
0-25 mm. Yet in the next family Atonella nana (Baird) disputes 
the palm and claims to be the smallest of all known Arthropoda. 
(d) Chydoridae. This family, so commonly called Lynceidae, contains 
a large number of genera, among which one may usually search in 
vain, and rightly so, for the genus Lynceus. The key to the riddle 
is to be found in the Encyclopaedia B/itannica for 1816. There, as 
above explained, Lcacli began the subdivision of Muller's too compre¬ 
hensive genus, the result lieing that Lynceus Iielongs to the Phyllo- 
poda, and Chydorus (Leach, 1816) properly gives its name to the 
present family, in which the doubly involuted intestine is so re¬ 
markable. Of its many genera, Leydigia, Leydigiopsis, Monospilus 
have been already mentioned. Dadaya macrops (bars, 1901), from 
South America and Ceylon, has a very large eye and an eye-spot fully' 
as large, but it is a very small creature, odd in its behaviour, moving 
by jumps at the very surface of the water. " To the naked eye it 
looked like a little black atom darting about in a most wonderful 
manner.” » 

The Gymnomera, with a carapace too small to cover the feet, 
which are idl prehensile, are divided also into two tribes, the Onycho- 
poda, in whicli Ihe four pairs of feet have a toothed maxillary 
process at the base, and the Haplopoda, in which there are six jjairs 
of feet, without such a process. To “ 
known family of the former tribe, 

Sars in 1897 added two remarkable 
genera, Cercopagis, meaning " tail 
with a sling,” and Apagis, "without 
a sling,” for seven sjiecies from the 
Sea of Azov. The Haplopoda like¬ 
wise have but a single family, the 
Leptodoridae, and this has but the 
single genus Leptodora (Lilljcborg, 
j86i). Dr Richard (1895,1896) gives 
a Cladoccran bibliograjihy of 601 
references. 

Branchiura. —This term was in¬ 
troduced by ThoreU in 1864 for the 
Argultdae, a family which had been 
transferred to the Branchiopoda 
by Zenker in 1854, though soine- 
tiraes before and since united with 
the parasitic Copepoda. Though 
the animals have an oral siphon, 
they do not carry ovisacs like the siphonostomous copepods, 
but glue their eggs in rows to extraneous objects. Their 
lateral, compound, feebly movable eyes ^ee with those 
of the Phyllopoda. The family are described by Claus as 
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additional subfamily, or be made the representative of a closely 
related family. The Dicheltstiidae, on account of their sometimes 
many-jointed first antennae, arc relerred also to this tribe by Gies- 
brecht. (b) Isokorandria. “ Swimming Podoplea vrithout genicul- 
lating first antennae in the male sex, and descendants of such. First 
antennae of male and female almost always articulated alike." To 
this tiil)c Giesbrecht assigns the families Clausidiidue, Corveaeidae, 
Omaeidae, Lichomolgidae, Brgasilidae, Bnmolochidae, Clausiidae, 
Nerficolidae. Here also must for the time Ix! pliiced the Caligidae, 
Philichthyidae (Philichthydae of Vogt, Cams, Claus), Lernaeidae, 
Chondracanthidae, Sphaeronetlidae (better known as Choniostomatidae, 
from H. I. Han-sen’s remarkable study of the group), Lernaeopodidae, 
Herpyltobiidae, Jintomolepidae. For the distinguishing marks of all 
these, the number of tlieir genera and species, their habits and trans¬ 
formations and dwellings, the reader must be referred to the writings 
of specialists. Sars (tool) proposed seven suborders—Calanoida, 
HarpacI icoida, Cyclopoida, Notodelphoida, Monsirilloida, Caligoida, 
Lernaeoida. 

Authorities. —(The earlier memoirs of importance arc cited in 
Gicsbrecht’s Monopraph u/ Ntples, jSgs); Canu, " Hersiliidae," 
Bull. Set. France helgique, ser. 3, vol. i. p. 402 (i888); and Les 
Coptpodes du Boulonnais (1892); Cuenot, Ben. biol. Nord France, 
vol. V. (1892); Giesbrecht, " Pelag. Copepoden," F. u. ft. dec Goljes 
von Neapel (Mon. 19, 1892); Hansen, Entomol. Med. vol. iii. pt. 5 
(1892) : 1 . C. Thomp.son, " Copepoda of Idverpool Bay," Trans. 
Liv. Biol. Soc. vol. vii. (1893); Schmeil, " Deutschlands Copepoden," 
Bibliotheca toologica (1892-1897); Brady, Journ. R. Micr. Soc. 
p. 168 (i^): T. Scott, " Entomostraca from the Gulf of Guinea," 
Trans. Linn. Soc. London, vol. vi. pt. I (1894)Giesbrecht, Mitteil. 
Zool. Stai. Neapel, vol. xi. p. 631 ; vol. xii. p. 217 (1895); T. and A. 
Scott, Trans. Linn. Soc. London, ser. 2, vol. vi. p. 419 (1896); Hansen 
" Choniostomatidae " (1897); Sars, Proc. Mus. Zool. St Petersburg, 
" Caspian Entomostraca " (1897); Giesbrecht and Schmeil, " Cope¬ 
poda gymnoplea," Das Tierreich (1898); Giesbrecht, " Astcro- 
cheriden," F. u. ft. Neapel (Mon. 25, 1899); Ba-ssett-Smith, 
" Copepoda on Fishes," Proc. Zool. Soc. Loudon, p. 43S (1899); 
Brady, Trans. Zool. Soc. London, vol. xv. pt. 2, p. 31 (1899) : S^rs, 
Arch. Naturv. vol. xxi. No. 2 (1899) I Giesbrecht, Mitteil. Zool. Slat. 
Neapel, vol. xiv. p. 39 (1900); .Scott, "Fish Parasites," Scottish 
Fishery Board, i8th Ann. Rep. p. 144 (1900); Stubbing, Willey's 
Zool. Results, pt. 5, p. 664 (1900); Embleton, Journ. Linn. Soc. 
London, vol. xxviii. p. 211 (1901); Sars, Crustacea of Norway, 
vol. iv. (tgoj). (T. R. R. S.) 

ENTRAGUES, CATHERINE HENRIETTE DE BALZAC D’ 
(1579-1633), marquise de Vcmeuil, mistress of Henry IV., king 
of France, was the daughter of Charles Balzac d’Entragues 
and of Marie Touchet, mistress of Charles IX. Ambitious and 
intriguing, she succeeded in inducing Henry IV. to promise to 
marry her after the death of Gabrielle d’Estrdes, a promise which 
led to bitter scenes at court when shortly afterwards Henry 
married Marie de’ Medici. She carried her spite so far as to be 
deeply compromised in the conspiracy of Marshal Biron against 
the king in 1606, but escaped with a slight punishment, and in 
1608. Henry actually took her back into favour again. She seems 
then to have been involved in the Spanish intrigues which 
preceded the death of the king in 1610. 

See H. de la Ferriire, Henri IV, le rot, Vamoureux (Paris, i8go). 

ENTRECASTEAUX, JOSEPH-ANTOINE BRUNI O’ (1739- 
1793), French navigator, was bom at Aix in 1739. At the age of 
fifteen he entered the navy. In the war of T778 he commanded 
a frigate of thirty-two guns, and by his clever seamanship was 
successful in convoying a fleet of merchant vessels from Mar¬ 
seilles to the Levant, although they were attacked by two pirate 
vessels, each of which was larger than his own ship. In 1785 he 
was appointed to the command of the French fleet in the East 
Indies, and two years later he was named governor of the 
Mauritius and the Isle of Bourbon. While in command of the 
East India fleet he made a voyage to China, an achievement 
which, in 1791, led the French government to select him to 
command an expedition which it was sending out to seek some 
tidings of the unfortunate La Perouse, of whom nothing had been 
heard since February 1788. Rear-admiral d’Kntrecasteaux’s 
expedition comprised the “ Recherche ’’ and “ L’Esperance,” 
with Captain Huon de.Kermadec as second in command. No 
tidings were obtained of the missing navigator, but in the 
course of his search Entrecasteaux made important geographical 
discoveries. He trkced the outlines of the eastern coast of New 
Caledonia, made extensive Aurveys round the Tasmanian coast, 
and touched at several places on the south coa.st of New Holland. 
The two ships entered Storm Bay, Tasmania, on the 21st of 


April 1792, and remained there until the i6th of May, surveying 
and naming the d’Entrecasteaux Channel, the entrances to the 
Huon and Derwent rivers, Bruni Island, Recherche Bay, Port 
Esperpee and various other localities. Excepting the name of 
the river Derwent (originally called Riviere du Nord by its 
French discoverers), these foregoing appellations have been 
retained. Lcavii^ Tasmania the expedition sailed northward 
for the East Indies, and while coasting near the island of Java, 
Entrecasteaux was attacked by scurvy and died on the aoth of 
July 1793. 

ENTRE MINHO E DOURO (popularly called Minho), a former 
province of northern Portugal; bounded on the N. by Galicia 
in Spain, E. by Traz-os-Montes, S. by Beira and W. by the 
Atlantic Ocean. Pop. (1900) 1,170,361; area 2790 sq. m. 
Though no longer officially recognized, the old provincial name 
remains in common use. The coast-line of Entre Minho c Douro 
is level and unbroken except by the estuaries of the main rivers ; 
inland, the elevation gradually increases towards the north and 
east, where several mountain ranges mark the frontier. Of 
these, the most important are the Serra da Peneda (4728 ft.), 
between the rivers Minho and Limia; the Serra do Gerez (4357 
ft.), (in the Galician border; the Serra da Cabreira (4021 ft.^ 
immediately to the south; and the Serra de Marfio (4642 ft.^ 
in the extreme south-east. As its name implies, the province is 
bounded by two great rivers, the Douro (?.».) on the. south, 
and the Minho (Spanish Mim) on the north ; but a small tract 
of land south of the Douro estuary is included also within the 
provincial boundary. There are three other large rivers which, 
like the Minho, flow west-south-west into the Atlantic. The 
Limia or Antela (Spanish Linia) rises in Galicia, and reaches the 
sea at Vianna do Gastello ; the Cavado springs from the southern 
foot hills of La Raya .Sera, on the northern frontier of Traz-os- 
Montes, and forms, at its mouth, the small harbour of Espozende ; 
and the Ave descends from its sources in the Serra da Cabreira 
to Villa do Conde, where it enters the Atlantic. A large right- 
hand tributary of the Douro, the Tamega, rises in Galicia, and 
skirts the western slopes of the Serra de MarSo. 

The climate is mild, except among the mountains, and such 
plants as heliotrope, fuchsias, palms and aloes thrive in the 
open throughout the year. Wheat and maize are grown on the 
plains, and other important products are wine, fruit, olives and 
chestnuts, lush abound along the coast and in the main rivers ; 
timber is obtained from the mountain forests, and dairy-farming 
and the breeding of pigs and cattle are carried on in all parts. 
As the province is occupied by a hardy and industrious peasantry, 
and the density of population (4i9'S per sq. m.) is more than 
twice that of any other province on the Portuguese mainland, 
the soil is very closely cultivated. 'The methods and implements 
of the farmers are, however, most primitive, and at the beginning 
of the 20th century it was not unusual to see a mule, or even a 
woman, harnessed with the team of oxen to an old-fashioned 
wooden plough. Small quantities of coal, iron, antimony, lead 
and gold are mined; granite and slate are quarried ; and there 
are mineral springs at Mongfto (pop. 2283) on the Minho. The 
Oporto-Coninna railway traverses the western districts and 
crosses the Spanish frontier at Tuy; its branch lines give access 
to Braga, GuimarSes and Povoa de Varzim; and the Oporto- 
Salamanca railway passes up the Douro valley. The greater part 
of the north and west can only be reached by road, and even the 
chief highways are ill-kept. In these regions the principal means 
of transport is the springless wooden cart, drawn by one or more 
of the tawny and under-sized but powerful oxen, with immense 
horns and elaborately carved yoke, which arc characteristic of 
northern Portugal. For administrative purposes the province is 
divided into three districts: Vianna do Gastello in the north, 
Braga in the centre, Oporto in the south. The chief towns are 
separately described ; they include Oporto (167,955), one of the 
greatest wine-producing cities in the world; Braga (24,202), 
the seat of an archbishop who is primate of Portugal; the sea¬ 
ports of Povoa de Varzim (12,623) and Vianna do Gastello 
(9990); and GuimarSes (9104), a place of considerable historical 
interest. 
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BKTRBPOT (a French word, from the Lat. interposilum, that 
which is placed between), a storehouse or magazine for the 
temporary storage of goods, provisions, &c.; abo a place where 
goods, wWch are not allowed to pass into a country duty free, 
are stored under the superintendenee of the custom house 
authorities till they are re-exported. In a looser sense, any town 
which has a considerable distributive trade b called an entrepot. 
The word is also used attributively to indicate the kind of trade 
carried on in such towns. 

BNTRB RIOS (Span. “ between rivers ”), a province of the 
eastern Argentine Republic, forming the southern part of a 
region sometimes described as the Argentine Mesopotamia, 
bounded N. by Corrientes, E. by Uruguay with the Uruguay 
river as the boundary line, S. by Buenos Aires and W. by Santa 
Fi, the Paran 4 river forming the boundary line with these two 
provinces. Pop. (1895) 292,019; (1905, cst.) 376,600. The 
province has an area of 28,784 sq. m., consisting for the most part 
of an undulating, well-watered and partly-wooded plain, termin¬ 
ating in a low, swampy district of limited extent in the angle 
between the two great rivers. The great forest of Monlcil 
occupies an extensive region in the N., estimated at nearly one- 
fifth the area of the province. Its soil is exceptionally fertile 
and its climate is mild and healthy. The province is sometimes 
called the “ garden of Argentina,” which would probably be 
sufficiently correct had its population devoted as much energy 
to agriculture as they have to political conflict and civil war. 
Its principal industry b that of stock-raising, exporting live 
cattle, horses, hides, jerked beef, tinned and salted meats, 
beef extract, mutton and wool. Its agricultural products are 
abo important, including wheat, Indian com, barley and fruits. 
Lime, gypsum and firewood are abo profitable items in its export 
trade. The Parand and Uruguay rivers provide exceptional 
facilities for the shipment of produce and the Entre Rios railways, 
consisting of a trunk line running E. and W. across the province 
from Parani to Concepci6n del Uruguay and several tributary 
branches, afford ample transportation facilities to the ports, j 
Another railway line follows the Uruguay from Concordia north¬ 
ward into Corrientes. Entre Rios has been one of the most 
turbulent of the Argentine provinces, and has suffered severely 
from political dborder and civil war. Comparative quiet 
reigned from 1842 to 1870 under the autocratic rule of Gen. 
J. J. Urquiza. After hb assassination in 1870 these partizan 
conflicts were renewed for two or three years, and then the 
province settled down to a life of comparative peace, followed 
by an extraordinary development in her pastoral and agricultural 
industries. Among these is the slaughtering and packing of 
beef, the exportation of which has reached large proportions. 
The capital is Paran 4 , though the seat of government was 
originally located at Concepcion del Uruguay, and was again 
transferred to that town during Urquiza’s domination. Con¬ 
cepcion del Uruguay, or Concepcidn (founded 1778), b a flourish¬ 
ing town and port on the Uruguay, connected by railway with 
an extensive producing region which gives it an important export 
trade, and is the seat of a national college and normal school. 
Its population was estimated at 9000 in 1905, Other large towns 
are Gualeguay and Gualeguaychu. 

ENVOY (Fr. envoye, “sent”), a diplomatic agent of the 
second rank. The word envoye comes first into general use in 
this connexion in the 17th century, as a translation of the Lat. 
ablegatus or missus (see Diplomacy). Hence the word envoy is 
commonly used of any one sent on a mission of any sort. 

ENZIO (r. 1220-1272), king of Sardinia, was a natural son of 
the emperor Frederick II. Hb mother was probably a German, 
and hb name, Enzio, is a diminutive form of the German Hein¬ 
rich. His father had a great affection for him, and he was 
probably present at the battle of Cortenuova in I 237 * i* 3 ® 

he was married, in defiance of the wishes of Pope Gregory IX., 
to Adelasia, widov/ of Ubaldo Visconti and heiress of Torres and 
Gallura in Sardinia. Enzio took at once the title of king of 
Torres and Gallura, and in 1243 that of king of Swdinia, but he 
only spent a few months in the bland, and hb sovereignty 
exbted in name alone. In July 1239 he was appointed imperial 


vicegerent in Italy, and sharing in his father’s excommunication 
in the same year, took a prominent part in the war which broke 
out between the emperor and the pope. He commenced his 
campaign by subduing the march of Ancona, and in May 1241 
was in command of the forces which defeated the Genoese fleet 
at Meloria; where he sebed a large amount of booty and captured 
a number of ecclesiastics who were proceeding to a council 
summoned by Gregory to Rome. Later he fought in Lombardy. 
In 1248 he assbted P'rederick in hb vain attempt to take 
Parma, but was wounded and taken prisoner by the Bolognese 
at Fossalta on the 26th of May 1249. Hb captivity was a severe 
blow to the Hohenstaufen cause in Italy, and was soon followed 
by the death of the emperor. He seems to have been well 
treated by the people of Bologna, where he remained a captive 
until his death on the 14th of March 1272. He was apparently 
granted a magnificent funeral, and was buried in the church of 
St Dominic at Bologna. During hb imprisonment Enzio is said 
to have been loved by Lucia da Viadagola, a well-born lady of 
Bologna, who shared hb captivity and attempted to prcKure hb 
release. Some doubt has, however, been cast upon this story, 
and the same remark applies to another which telb how two 
friends had almost succeeded in freeing him from prbon concealed 
in a wine-cask, when he was recognbed by a lock of hb golden 
hair. His marriage with Adelasia had been declared void by the 
pope in 1243, and he left one legitimate, and probably two 
illegitimate daughters. Enzio forms the subject of a drama by 
E. B. S. Raupach and of an opera by A. F. B. Dulk. 

Sec F. W. Grossman, Konig linrio (Gottingen, 1883); and 
H. Blasims, Konig Enzio (Breslau, 1884). 

ENZYME (Gr. evfu/ios, leavened, from iv, in, and ^upof, 
leaven), a term, first suggested by Kuhne, for an unorganbed 
ferment (sec Fermentation), a group of substances, in the 
constitution of plants and animals, which decompose certain 
carbon compounds occurring in association with them. See also 
Plants : Physiology ; Nutrition, &c. 

EOCENE (Gr. »)(us, dawn, koivos, recent), in geology, the name 
suggested by Sir C. Lyell in 1833 for the lower subdivbion of the 
rocks of the Tertiary Era. The term was intended to convey the 
idea that this was the period which saw the dawn of the recent or 
existing forms of life, because it was estimated that among 
the fossils of this period only 3J % of the species are still living. 
Since Lyell’s time much has been learned about the fauna and 
flora of the period, and many palaeontologists doubt if any of 
the Eocene species are Still extant, unless it be some of the lowest 
forms of life. Nevertheless the name b a convenient one and is 
in general use. The Eocene as original^ defined was not long 
left intact, for E. Beyrich in 1854 proposed the term “ Oligocene ” 
for the upper portion, and later, in 1874, K. Schimper suggested 
“ Paleoccne ” as a separate appellation for the lower portion. 
The Oligocene divbion lias been generally accepted as a distinct 
period, but “ Paleocene ” b not so widely used. 

In north-western Europe the close of the Cretaceous period 
was marked by an extensive emergence of the land, accompanied, 
m many places, by considerable erosion of the Mesozoic rocks ; 
a prolonged interval elapsed before a relative depression of the 
land set in and the first Eocene deposits were formed. The early 
Eocene formations of the London-Paris-Belgian basin were of 
fresh-water and brackish origin; towards the middle of the 
period they had become marine, while later they reverted to the 
original type. In southern and eastern Europe changes of sea- 
level were less pronounced in character ; here the late Cretaceous 
seas were followed without much mdfiification by those of the 
Eocene period, so rich in foraminiferal life. In many other 
regions, the great gap which separates the Tertiary from the 
Mesozoic rocks in the neighbourhood of London and Paris does 
not exist, and the boundary line is difficult to draw. Eocene 
strata succeed Cretaceous rocks without serious uncoifformity 
in the Libyan area, parts of Denmark, S.E. Alps, India, New 
Zealand and central N. America. The unconformity b marked 
in England, parts of Egypt, on the Atlantic coastal plain and 
in the eastern gulf region of N. America, as well as in the marine 
Eocene of western Oregon. The clastic Flysch formation of the 
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Carpathians and northern appears to be of Eocnie age in 
the Upper and Cretaceous in the lower part The Eocene sea 
covered at various times a strip of the Atlantic coast from New 
Jersey southw^ and sent a great tongue or bay up the Missis¬ 
sippi valley ; similm: epicontinental seas spread over parts of the 
Picific border, but the plains of the interior with the mountains 
on the west were naeanwhile being filled with terrestrial and 
lacustrine deposits which attained an enormous development. 
This great extension of non-marine formations in the Eocene of 
diSerent countries has introduced difficulties in the way of exact 
correlation; it is safer, therefore, in the present state of know- 
ibdge, to make no attempt to find in the Eocene strata of America 
and India, &c., the precise equivalent of subdivisions that have 
been determined with more or less exactitude in the London- 
Paris'Belgian area. 

It is possible that in Eocene times there existed a greater 
continuity of the urttfaem land masses than obtains to-day. 
Europe at that time was probaWy united with N. America 
through Iceland and Greenland ; while on the other side, America 
may have joined Asia Ity the way of Alaska. On the other hand, 
the great central, mediterranean sea which stretched across the 
Eurasian continents sent an arm northward somewhere just east 
of the Ural mountains, and thus divided the northern land mass in 



that region. S. America, Australia and perhaps Africa may. have 
been connected more or less directly with the Antarctic continent. 

Associated, no doubt, with the' crustal movements -nhich 
closed the Cretaceous and inaugurated the Eocene period; 
there were local and' mtermittont manifestations of volcanic 
activity throughout the period. Diabases, gabbros, serpentines, 
soda-potash granites, &c., are found in the Eocene of the central 
and northern Apennines. Tuffs occur in the Veronese and 
Vicentin Alps—Ronea and Spelecco schists. Tuffs, ba.salts 
and other i^eous rocks appear also in Montana, Wyoming, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Colorado; also in 
Central America, the Antillean region and S. America. 

It has been very generally assumed by geologists, mainly upon 
the evidence of plant remains, that the Eocene period opened 
with a temperate climate in northern latitudfes; later, as im 
dicated by the London Clay, Alum Bay and Bournemouth beds, 
&c., the temperature appears to have been at least subtropical: 
But it should be observed that the frequent admixture of 
temperate foims wiffi what are now tropical species makes it 
difficult to speak with certainty as to the degree of warmtli ex¬ 
perienced: The occurrence of lignites in ■^e Eocene of the 
Paris basin, Tirol and N. America is worthy of consideration 
in this connexion. On the otfier hand, the coarse boulder beds 
in the lower flyscfi have been regarded' as evidence of, local 
glaciation; thi» would not be inconsistent with a period of 
widespread geniality of clifnTte, as is indicated by the larae size 
of the mUnmulttes and the dispersion 'of the marine Mollusca, 
but thO'evideim for g^iation is not yetconchnivei 


Socent Siratigraphyi—la Britata,. with the cxceptioa of tbi Bowey 
beds (;.i>.) and the leal-bearing beds of Antrim and Mull, Eocene 
rocks are confined to the south-eastern portion of England. They 
lie in the two well-marked synclinal basins of Ltmdbn und Hamp¬ 
shire which am conterminous in the western area (Mampshim, 
Berkshire), but are separated towards the east by the denuded 
anticline of the Weald. The strata in these two basins have been 
grouped in the following manner:— 


Lqndtr.i liasin. 

Upper Upper Bagshot Sands. 

[Middle Bagshot Beds and 
Middle f part of Lower Bagshot 
I Beds. 

{ Part of Liower Bagsliot 
Beds, London Clay, 
Blackheath and Old- 
haven Reds, Woolwich 
andRcadtngBeds,Thanet 
Sands. 


Hampshire Basin, 

Hcadon Hill and Barton Sands. 
Bracklesham Beds and feaf 
beds of Bouroemmith and 
Alum Bay. 


London Clay and the equiva¬ 
lent Bognor Beds, Woolwich 
and Re^ug Beds. 


The Thanet sands have not bean recognized In the Hampshire 
basin ; they are usually pale yellow and greenish sands with streaks 
of clay and at the base; resting on an evenly denuded surface of 
chalk is a very constant layer of green-coated, well-rounded chalk 
flint pebbles. It is a marine formation, but fossilh are scarce except 
in E. Kent, where it attains its most complete development. The 
Woolwich and Reading bied.s (see Bkadinc. Beps) contain both 
marine and estuarine fossils. In we.stern Kent, between the 
Woolwich beds and the London Clay are the Oldbavcn beds or 
Blackheath pebbles, 20 to 40 ft., macie up almost entirely of well- 
rounded flint pebbles set in sand ; the fossils are marine and estuar¬ 
ine. The London Clay, 500-11. thick, is a marine deposit consisting 
of blue or brown clay witti sandy layers and septarian nodules; its 
equivalent in tlic Hampshire area is .sometimes called the Bognor 
efay, well exposed on the coast of Sussex. The Bagshot, Brackies- 
hani and Barton beds will be found briefly described, under those 
heads. 

Crossing the English Channel, we find in northern France and 
Belgium a series of deposits identified in their general characters 
with thase of England. Tlie anticlinal ridge at the English Weald 
is prolonged south-eastwards on to the continent, and separates the 
Belgian from the French Eocene areas much as it separates the 
areas of London and Hampshire ; and,it is clear tliat at the time of 
deposition all four regions were intimately related and siilrjcct to 
similar variations of marine and estuarine conditions. With a scries 
of strata so variable from point to point it is natural that many 
purely local phases should have received distinotive names; in the 
Upper EcKene of the Paris basin the more important formations 
arc the highly fossiUfetous marine sands known as the " Sands of 
Beanchamp ” and the local freSh-water limestone, the “ Calcairc 
dc St Ouen." The Middle Eocene is represented by tlie well-known 
“ Calcairc grossier," alioutgo ft. thick. The beds in this series vary 
a good deal litliologically, some being sandy, ollicrs marly or glau¬ 
conitic;' fossils arc abundant. The Upper Culoaire gro.ssier or 
" Cailla.sses " is a fresh-water formation; the middle division is 
marine ; while the lower one is partly marine, partly of fresh-water 
origin. The numerous quarries and mines for building stone in the 
neighbonrhood of Paris have made- it possible to acquire a very 
precise knowledge of this divlsioni and matw of the beds have re¬ 
ceived trade names, such as " Rodiette,” " Kochc," " Banc franc," 
" Banc vert;" "Cliquart,” "Saint Norn;" the two last named are 
dolomitic. Below the,se limestones are tho aummulitic sand.s of Cutse 
and Soissons. The lower Eocene oontuins the lignitic plastic clay 
(atgile plastique) of Soissons and elsewhere ; the limestones of RiUy 
and S6zanne and the greenish glauconitic sands of Bfacheux. 'ITie 
relative position of the above formations with respect to those of 
Bdgium and England -will be seen from tlie table of Eocene strata. 
The Eocene deposits.of southern Europe differ in a marked manner 
from those of the Anglo-Pari.sian basin. The most important feature 
is .the great develojiment of nummulilic limestone with thin marls 
and nummnlitic sandstones. The sea in which the nummiititic 
limestones were formed oocupied the site of an enlarged Mediter¬ 
ranean communicating with similar waters right round the world, 
lor these rocks ate found not only in southern Eurom;, including all 
the Alpine tracts, Greece and Turkey and southern Russia, but they 
are well developed in northern Africa, Asia Minor, Palestine, and 
fhi^ may be followed through Persia, Baluchistan, India,, into 
China, Tibet, Japan, Sumatra, Borneo and the Philippines. The 
nummulitiu limestones are frequently hard and crystalline, especially 
where they have been suWeeted to elevation and compression as in 
the Alpine region,.jo,000 It. above the sea, or from 16,000 to 20,000 
ft., in the centrid- A'siim plateau. Besides being a wide-^ead 
formation thee'Bunimulitic limestone is kucally several thousand 
feet thick.. 

While the fisramimferal limestones were being formed over most of 
southern Europe, a series of clastic beds were m course of formation 
in the GaTpatmans- and' the northern Alpine region, viz. the Flyech 
and', the Vienna lesdstone. Senne portions of this Alpine. Eooqne 
are eonrsU]; oos^pmecatict and in places there oze Douldccs of 
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non>IocaI rocks of enormons dimensions included in the argiliaceous 
or sandy matrix. The occurrence of these large boulders together 
with the scarceness of fossils has suggested a glacial origin for the 
formation: but the evidence hitherto collected is not conclusive. 
■C. W. von Giimbel has classified the Eocene of the northern Alps. 
(Bavaria, &c.) as follows :— 

Ti_/Flysch and Vienna sandstone, with younger num- 

Upper Kocene | 

Middle „ Krossenberg Beds, with older nummulitic beds. 
Lower „ Burberg Beds, Greensands with small nummulites. 


The Haring group of northern Tirol contains lignite beds of sonae 
importance. In the southern and S.E. Alps the following divisions 
are recognised. 

tT /Macigno or Tassello—Vienna Sandstone, conglo- 

Upper Jiocene ^ ^^rates, marls and shales. 

Middle „ Nummulitic limestones, three subdivisions, 

tLibumian stage (or Proteocene), foraminiferal 
, I limestones with fresh-water intercalations at the 

” '| top and bottom, the Casina beds, fresh-water in 

I the middle of the scries. 


In the central and northern Apennines the Eocene strata liave been 
subdivided by Prof. F. Sacco into an upper Bartonian, a middle 
Parisian and a lower Suessonian .series. In the middle member are 
the repre.sentatives of the Fly.sch and the Macigno. These Eocene 
strata are upwards of 5500 ft. thick. In northern Africa the num¬ 
mulitic limestones and sandstones are widely spread; the lower 
portions comprise the Libyan group and the shales of Esneh on the 
Nile (Flandrien), the Alneolina beds of Sokotra and others; the 
Mokattam stage of Egypt Is a representative of the later Eocene. 
Much of the N. African Eocene contains phosphatic beds. In India 
strata of Eocene age ate extensively developed ; in Sind the marine 
Eanikot beds, 1500 to 2000 ft., consisting of clays with gypsum and 
lignite, shales and sandstones; these l>eds have, side by side with 
Elocene nummulites, a few fossils of Cretaceous affinities. Above 
the Kauikot beds are the massive nummulitic limestones and sand¬ 
stones of the. Kirthar group ; these are succeeded by the nummulitic 
Emcstoni'S and shales at the liase of ttie Nari group. In the southern 
Himalayan region the nummulitic pliase of Eocene deposit is well 
developed, but there ate dithculticsm fixing the line of demarcation 
between this and the younger formations. The lower part of the 
Sirmur series of the Simla district may belong to this period; it is 
subdivided into the Kasauli group and the Dagshai group with the 
Subdthu group at the ba.se. Beneath the tliick nummulitic Eocene 
limestone of the Salt Range are shales and marls witli a few coal 
seams. The marine Eocene rocks of N. America are most exten¬ 
sively developed round the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, whence they 
spread into the valley of the Mississippi and, as a comparatively 
narrow strip, along the Atlantic coastal plain to New Jersey. 

The si'ries in Alabama, which may be taken as typical of the Gulf 
coast Eocene, is as follows:— 


Upper Jacksonian, White limestone of Alabama (and Vicksburg?). 

.. /Chickasixwan Sands and lignites. 

\Midwayaii or Clayton formation, limestones. 

The above succession is not fully represented in the Atlantic coast 
states. 

On the Pacific coast marine formations are found in California 
and Oregon; such are the Tejon series with lignite and oil; the 
Escondido series of S. California (7000 ft.), part of the I’ascadero 
aeries of the Santa Crus Mountains ; the Pulaski, Tyco, Arago and 
Coalcdo beds—with coals— in Oregon. In the Puget formation of 
Wasliiugton we have a great series of sediments, largely of brackish- 
water origin, and in parts coal-bearing. The total thickness of this 
formation has been esthtiated at 20.000 ft. (it may prove to be less 
than this), but it is probable that only the lower portion is of Eocene 
age. The most interesting of the N. American Eocene deposits are 
those of the Rocky Mountains and the adjacent western plains, in 
Wyoming, Nevada, Nebraska, Colorado, &c. ; they are of terrestrial, 
lacustrine or aeolian origin, and on this account and because they 
were not strictly synchronous, there is considerable difficulty in 
placing them in their true position in the time-scale. The main 
divisions or groups are generally recognized as follows; —• 

Mammalian 
Zonal Forms. 


Upper 1 Uinta Group, 800 ft. (? = J acksonian) . 

Middle ^Bridger Group, 2000 ft. (?=Clai- 

bomian).Urn/ntAtWwni, 

! ’ Wind River Group, 800 ft. . ’. . Bathyopsis, 

‘Wasatch Group, 2000 ft. (IsChicka- 

sawan). Coryphndnn. 

— , /•Torrejon Group, 300 ft. Pantalamhda. 

“““ I* Pueroo Group, 300 to 1000 ft. . . Polymasiodou. 

’ South of the ITinta Mts. in Utah. ^ Fort Brldgcr Basin. 

• Wind river in Wyomihg. ‘ Wasatch Mts. in Utah. 

* Torrejon in New Mexico. * Puerco river, New Mexico. 


The Fort Union beds of Canada and parts of Montana and N. Dakota 
are probably the oldest Eocene strata of the Western Interior; 
they are some aooo ft. thick and possibly are equivalent to the Mid- 
wayan group. But in these beds, as in those known as Arapahoe, 
Livingston, Denver, Ohio and Ruby, which arc now often classed 
as belonging to the upper Laramie formation, it ia safer to regard 
them as a transitional series between the Mesozoic and Tertiary 
systems. There is, however, a marked unconformity between the 
Eocene Telluride or San Miguel and Poiaon Canyon formations of 
Colorado and the underlying Laramie rocks. 

Many local aspects of Eocene rocks have received special names, 
but too little is known about them to enable them to bo correctly 
placed in the Eocene series. Such arc the Clamo formation (late 
Eocene) of the John Day basin, Oregon, the Pinyort conglomerate 
of Yellowstone Park, the Sphinx cont;iomerate of Montana, the 
Whitetail conglomerate of Arizona, the Manti shales of Utah, the 
Mojave formation of S. California and the Amyzon formation of 
Nevada. 

Of the Eocene of other countries little is known in detail. Strata 
of this age occur in Central and S. America (Patagonia-Magellanian 
series—Brazil, Chile, Argentina), in S. Australia (and in the Great 
Australian Bight), New Zealand, in Seymour Island near Graham 
Land in the Antarctic Regions, Japan, Java, Borneo, New Guinea, 
Moluccas, Philippines, New Caledonia, also in Greenland, Bear 
Island, Spitzbergen and Siberia. 

Organic Lije of the Eocene Period. —As it has been observed 
above, the name Eocene was given to this period on the ground 
that in its fauna only a small percentage of living species were 
present; this estimation was founded upon the assemblage of 
invertebrate remains in whicli, from the commencement of this 
period until the present day, there has been comparatively little 
change. The real biological intwest of the period centres around 
the higher vertebrate types. In the marine mollusca the most 
noteworthy change is the entire absence of ammonoids, the group 
which throughout the Mesozoic era had taken so prominent a 
place, but disappeared completely with the close of the Cretaceous. 
Nautiloids were more abundant than they are at present, but 
as a whole the Cephalopods took a more subordinate part 
than they had done in previous periods. On the other hand, 
Gasleropods and Pelecypods found in the numerous shallow seas 
a very suitable environment and flourished exceedingly, and 
their shells are often preserved in a state of great perfection 
and in enormous numbers. Of the Gasteropod genera Cerithium 
with its estuarine and lagoonnl forms Potamides, Potarmdopsis, 
&c., is very characteristic; Rostellaria, Valuta, Fusus, Pleura- 
tema, Conus, Typhis may also be cited. Cardium, Venerieardia, 
Crassalella, CorMomya, Cytherea, Lttcim, A noma, Ostrea are a 
few of the many Pelecypod genera. Echinoderms wefe repre¬ 
sented by abundant sea-urchins, Echindampas, Linikia, Cono- 
clypeus, &c. Corals flourished on the numerous reefs and ap¬ 
proximated to modern forms {Trochasmliti, Dmdrophyllia). But 
by for the most abundant marine organisms were the foramini- 
fera which flourished in the warm seas in countless myriads, 
p'oremost among these are the Nummulites, which by their 
extraordinary numerical development and great size, as well os 
by their wide distribution, demand special recognition. Many 
other genera of almost equal importance as rock builders, lived 
at the same time: Orthopfuagma, Operculina,Assilina, Orhitoiites, 
Miliala, Altmlina. Crustacea were fairly abundant (Xanthapsis, 
Portunus), and most of the orders and many families of modem 
insects were represented. 

When we turn to the higher forms of life, the reptiles and 
mammals, we find a remarkable contrast between the fauna 
of the Eocene and those periods which preceded and succeeded 
it. The great group of Saurian reptiles,'whose members had 
held dominion on land and sea during must of the Mesozoic 
time, had completely disappeared bf the beginning of the 
Eocene; in their place placental mammals made their appearance 
and rapidly became the dominant group. Among the early 
Eocene mammals no trace can be found of the numerous and 
clearly-marked orders with which we are familiar to-day j instead 
we find okscurely differentiated forms, which cannot be fitted 
without violonoe into any of the modem orders. The early 
placental mammals were generalized types (with certain non- 
placental characters) with potentialities for rapid divergence 
and development in the direction of the more specialized modem 
orders. Thus, the Cceodmita fotesbadowed Carnivora, the 
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Condylarthra presaged the herbivorous groups; but before the 
close of this period, so favourable were the conditions of life 
to a rapid evolution of types, that most of the great orders had 
been clearly defined, though none of the Eocene gewera are still 
extant. Among the early carnivores were Arciocym, Palaeoniclis, 
Ar^lyctonus, Hyamodon, Cynodon, Provivera, Patriofelis. ITie 
primitive dog-like forms did not appear until late in the period, 
m Europe; and true cats did not arrive until later, though they 
were represented by Eusmilus in the Upper Eocene of France. 
Tlie primitive ungulates (Condylarths) were generalized forms 
with five effective toes, exemplified in Pkenacodus. The gross 
Amblypoda, with five-toed stumpy feet {Coryphodon), were 
prominent in the early Eocene ; particularly striking forms 
were the Dinoceratidae, Dinoceras, with three pairs of horns or 
protuberances on its massive skull and a pair of huge canine 
teeth projecting downwards; Tinoceras, Uintatherium, Loxo- 
phodon, &c.; these elephantine creatures, whose remains are so 
abundant m the Eocene deposits of western America, died out 
before the close of the period. The divergence of the hoofed 
mammals into the two prominent divisions, the odd-toed and 
even-toed, began in this period, but the former did not get beyond 
the three-toed stage. The least differentiated of the odd-toed 
group were the Lophiodonts: tapirs were foreshadowed by 
Syslemodon and similar forms {Palaeotherium, Pdoplotherium ); 
the peccary-like Ilyracotherium was a forerunner of the horse, 
Uyrochinus was a primitive rhmoceros. The evolution of the 
horse through such forms as Hyracotherium, Pachynolophus, 
Eohippus, &c., appears to have proceeded along parallel lines 
in Eurasia and America, but the true horse did not arrive until 
later. Ancestral deer were represented by Dichobune, Amfdti- 
tragulus and others, while many small hc^-like forms existed 
(Diplopus, Eokyus, Hyopotamus, Homacodon). The primitive 
stock of the camel group developed in N. America in late Eocene 
time and sent branches into S. America and Eurasia. The 
edentates were very generalized forms at this period (Gan- 


> Bartonien f|om Barton, England. 

Lntetien „ Lutetia=I^s. 

Yprisien „ Ypres, Flanders. 

Landenien „ Landen, BeU^nm. 

Thanetien „ The Isle of Tnanet. 

Spamacien „ Spamaciim=Bpvmay. 

Lackenien „ lacken, Belgium. 

Bruxellion „ Brussels. 

Psniseiien „ Mont Panisel, near Mons. 

Other names that liave been applied to subdivisions of the Eocene 
na^ included in the table gip Pariaien and Sucssonien (Soissons); 
Lmien (Ludes in the Paris basin) and Wabonien (Priabona in the 
VicOntine Alps); Heersien (Heer near Maastricht) and Wemmelien 
(Wemmel, Belgium); very many more might be mentioned. 


odonta); the rodents (Tillodontia) attained a large size for 
members of this group, e.g. TiUotherium, The Insectivores had 
Eocene forerunners, and the Lemuroids—probable ancestors 
of the apes—were forms of great interest, Anaptomorphus, 
Microsyops, Helerokyus, Microchaerus, Coenopithecus ; even the 
Cetaceans were well represented by Zeuglodon and others. 

The non-placental mammals although abundant were taking a 
secondary place; Diddphys, the primitive opossum, is note¬ 
worthy on account of its wide geographical range. 

Among the birds, the large flightless forms, Eupteromis, 
Gastornis, were prominent, and many others were present, such 
as the ancestral forms of our modem gulls, albatrosses, herons, 
buzzards, eagles, owls, quails, plovers. Reptiles were poorly 
represented, with the exception of crocodilians, tortoises, turtles 
and some large snakes. 

The flora of the Eocene period, although full of interest, does 
not convey the impression of newness that is afforded by the 
fauna of the period. The reason for this difference is this: 
the newer flora had been introduced and had developed to a 
considerable extent in the Cretaceous period, and there is no 
sha^ break between the flora of the earlier and that of the later 
period; in both we find a mixed assemblage—what we should 
now regard as tropical palms, growing side by side with mild- 
temperate trees. Early Eocene plants in N. Europe, oaks, 
willows, chestnuts (Castanea), laurels, indicate a more temperate 
climate than existed in Middle Eocene when in the Isle of Wight, 
Hampshire and the adjacent portions of the continent, palms, 
figs, cinnamon flourished along with the cactus, magnolia, 
sequoia, c;ypress and ferns. The late Eocene flora of Europe 
was very similar to its descendant in modem Australasia. 

See A. de Lapparont, Traiti de gSologie, vol. hi. (5th ed., 1906), 
which contains a good general account of the period, with numerous 
references to original papers. Also R. B. Newton, Systematic List 
0/ the Fre^ick E. Edwards Collection of British Oligocene and Eocene 
Mollusca in the British Museum (Natural History) (i8gi), pp. 299-325: 
G. D. Harris, “ A Revision of our lx)wcr Eocenes,” Froc. Geologists’ 
Assoc, X., 18^-1888: W. B. Clark, "Correlation Papers: Eocene” 
(i8gi), U.S. Geol. Survey Bull. No. Sj. For more recent literature 
consult Geological Literature added to the Geological Society’s Library, 
published annually by the society. (J. A. H.) 

EON DE BEAUMONJ, Charles Genevi&ve Louise Auguste 
Andr£ TimothAe d’ (1728-1810), commonly known as the 
Chevalier d'Eon, French political adventurer, famous for the 
supposed mystery of his sex, was bom near Tonneire in Bur¬ 
gundy, on the 7th of October 1728. He was the son of an advocate 
of good position, and after a distinguished course of study at ^e 
College Mazarin he became a doctor of law by special dispensation 
before the usual ^e, and adopted his father’s profession. He 
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began literary work as a contributor to Fr^ron’s Anti^e lUteraire, 
and attracted notice as a political writer by two works on 
financial and administrative questions, which he published in his 
, twenty-fifth year. His reputation increased so rapidly that in 
1755 he was, on the recommendation of Louis Fran9ois, prince of 
Conti, entrusted by Louis XV. (who Had originally started his 
“ secret ” foreign policy—f.e. by undisclosed agents behind the 
backs of his ministers—in favour of the prince of Conti’s ambition 
to be king of Poland) with a secret mission to the court of Russia. 
It was on this occasion that he is said for the first time to have 
assumed the dress of a woman, with the connivance, it is sup¬ 
posed, of the French court.^ In this disguise he obtained the 
appointment of reader to the empress Elizabeth, and won her over 
entirely to the views of his royal master, with whom he main¬ 
tained a secret correspondence during the whole of his diplomatic 
career. After a year’s absence he returned to Paris to be 
immediately charged with u second mission to St Petersburg, 
in wliich he figured in his true sex, and as brother of the reader 
who had been at the Russian court the year before. He played 
an important part in the negotiations between the courts of 
Russia, Austria and France during the Seven Years’ War. 
For these diplomatic services he was rewarded with tlie decora¬ 
tion of the grand cross of St Louis. In 1759 he served with the 
French army on the Rhine as aide-de-camp to the marshal de 
Broglie, and was wounded during the campaign. He had held 
for some years previously a conunission in a regiment of dragoons, 
and was distinguished for his skill in military exercises, particu¬ 
larly in fencing. In 1762, on the return of the due de Nivemais, 
d’Eon, who had been secretary to his embassy, was appointed his 
successor, first as resident agent and then as minister pleni¬ 
potentiary at the court of Great Britain. He had not been long 
m this position when he lost the favour of his sovereign, chiefly, 
according to his own account, tlirough the adverse influence of 
Madame de Pompadour, who was jealous of him as a secret 
correspondent of the king. Sujierseded by count de Guerchy, 
d’Eon showed his irritation by denying the genuineness of the 
letter of appointment, and by raising an action against Guerchy 
for an attempt to poison him. Guerchy, on the other hand, 
had previously commenced an action against d’Eon for libel, 
founded on the publication by the latter of certain state docu¬ 
ments of which he had possession in his official capacity. Both 
parties succeeded in so far as a true bill was found against 
Guerchy for the attempt to murder, though by pleading his 
privilege as ambassador he escaped a trial, and d’Eon was found 
guilty of the libel. Failing to come up for judgment when called 
on, he was outlawed. For some years afterwards he lived in 
obscurity, appearing in public chiefly at fencing matches. 
During this period rumours as to the sex of d’Eon, origmating 
probably in the story of his first residence at St Petersburg as a 
female, began to excite public interest. In 1774 he published at 
Amsterdam a book called Les Loisirs du Chevalier d'Eon, which 
stimulated gossip. Bets were frequently laid on the subject, 
and an action raised before Lord Mansfield in 1777 for tlie re¬ 
cover of one of these bets brought the question to a judicial 
decision, by which d’Eon was declared a female. A month after 
the trial he returned to I'rance, having received permission to do 
so as the result of negotiations in which Beaumarchais was em¬ 
ployed as agent. The conditions were that he was to deliver up 
certain state documents in his possession, and to wear the dress 
of a female. The reason for the latter of these stipulations has 
never been clearly explained, but he complied with it to the 
close of his life. In 1784 he received permission to visit London 
for the purpose of bringing back his library and other property. 
He did not, however,, return to France, though after the Revolu¬ 
tion he sent a letter, using the name of Madame d’Eon, in which 
he offered to serve in the republican arfny. He contmued to 
dress as a lady, and took part in fencing matches with success, 
though at last in 1796 he was badly hurt in one. He died in 
London on the sand of May 1810. During the closing years of 
his life he is said to have enjoyed a small pension from George III. 

^ But see Historical Mysteries, pp, 241-142, where this tradi¬ 

tional account is discussed and rejected. 


A post-mortem examination of the body conclusively established 
the fact that d’Eon was a man. 

The best modem accounts are in the due de Broglie’s Le Secret 
du roi (1888); Captain 1 . Buchan Telfer’s Strange Career of the 
Chevalier fEon (1888); Octave Homben; and Fernand lousselin, 
Et Chevalier d’Eop (1904); and A. Lang's Historical Mysteries (1904), 

EOTVOS, JdZSEF, Baron (1813-1871), Hungarian writer and 
statesman, the son of Baron ignaez Eotvos and the baroness 
Lilian, was born at Buda on the 13th of September 1813. After 
an excellent education he entered the civil service as a vice¬ 
notary, and was early introduced to political life,by his father. 
He also spent many years in western Europe, assimilating the 
new ideas both literary and political, and making the acquaint¬ 
ance of the leaders of the Romantic school.. On his return to 
Hungary he wrote his first political work. Prison Reform ; and 
at the diet of 1839-1840 he made a great impression by his 
eloquence and learning. One of his first speeches (published, 
with additional matter, in 1841) warmly advocated Jewish 
emancipation. Subsequently, in the columns of the Pesti Hirlap, 
Eotvos disseminated his progressive ideas farther afield, his 
standpoint being that the necessary reforms could only be 
carried out administratively by a responsible and purely national 
government. The same sentiments pervade his novel The 
Village Notary (1844-1846), one of the classics of the Magyar 
literature, as well as in the less notable romance Hungary in 
1514, and the comedy Long live Equality I In 1842 he married 
Anna Rosty, but his happy domestic life did not interfere with 
his public career. He was now generally regarded as one of the 
leading writers and politicians of Hungary, while the charm 
of his oratory was such that, whenever the archduke palatine 
Joseph desired to have a full attendance in the House of Mag¬ 
nates, he called upon Eotvos to address it. The February 
revolution of 1848 was the complete triumph of Eotvos’ ideas, 
and he held the portfolio of public worship and instruction in the 
first responsible Hungarian ministry. But his influence extended 
far beyond liis own department. Eotvos, Deik and Szechinyi 
represented the pacific, moderating influence in the council of 
ministers, but when the premier, Batthyiny, resigned, Ebtvos, 
in despair, retired for a time to Munich. Yet, though witlidrawn 
from the tempests of the War of Independence, he continued to 
serve his country with his pen. His Influence of the Ruling Ideas 
of the ipth Century on the State. (Pest, 1851-j 854, German editions 
at Vienna and Leipzig the same year) profoundly influenced 
literature and public opinion in Hungary. On his return home, 
in 1851, he kept resolutely aloof from all political movements. 
In 1859 he published Tlu Guarantees of the Power and Unity of 
Austria (Ger. ed. Leipzig, same year), in which he tried to arrive 
at a compromise between personal union and ministerial responsi¬ 
bility on the one hand and centralization on the other. After the 
Italian war, however, such a halting-place was regarded as in¬ 
adequate by the majority of the nation. In the diet of 1861 
Eotvos was one of the most loyal followers of Dcdk, and his 
speech in favour of the “ Address ” (see DeXk, Francis) made 
a great impression at Vienna. The enforced calm which prevailed 
during the next few years enabled him to devote himself once 
more to literature, and, in 1866, he was elected president of the 
Hungarian academy. In the diets of 1865 and 1867 he fought 
zealously by the side of Dedk, with whose policy he now com¬ 
pletely associated himself. On the formation of the AndiAssy 
cabinet (Feb. 1867) he once more accepted the portfolio of public 
worship and education, being the only one of the ministers of 
1848 who thus returned to office. H» had now, at last, the 
opportunity of realizing the ideals of a lifetime. That very year 
the diet passed his bill for the emancipation of the Jews; though 
his further efforts in the direction of religious liberty were less 
successful, owmg to the opposition of the Catholics. But his 
greatest achievement was the National Schools Act, the most 
complete system of education provided for Hungary since the 
days of Maria Theresa. Good Catholic though he was (in matters 
of religion he had been the friend and was the disciple of Mont- 
alem^it), Eotvos looked with disfavour on the dogma of papal 
infallibility, promulgated in 1870, and when the bishop of 
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Fdi^irprockinied it, EBtvioi dted him t» appear at the capital 
ad audiendum verbum regium. He was a constant defender of 
the composition with Austria {Ausglmch), and during the absence , 
of Andrissy used to preside over the council of ministers; but, 
the labours of the last few years were too much for his failing , 
health, and he died at Pest on the and of February 1871. On the 
3rd of May 18^9 a statue was erected to him at Pest in ^e square 
which bears hw name. 

Edtvcis occupied os prominent a place in Hungarian literature 
as in Hnnganan politics. His peculiarity, both as a politician 
and as a statesman, lies in the fact that he was a true philosoidier, 
a philosoptior at heart as well as in theory; and in his poems and 
novels he clothed in artistic forms all the great ideas for which 
he contended in social and political life. The best of his verses 
are to be found in his hallos, but his poems are insignificaint 
compared with his nsmanees. It was Tht Carthusians, written 
on the occasion of the floods at Pest in 1838, that first took the 
public by storm. The Magyar novel was then in its infancy, 
being chiefly represented by the historico-epics of J 6sik&. Efltvos 
first modernised it, giving prominence in his pages to current 
social problems and political aspirations. The famous Village 
N-edary came still nearer to actual life, while Hungary in 1514, 
in which the terrible Dozsa Jacquerie (see Doesa) is so vividly 
described, is especially interesting because it r%htly attributes 
the great national catastrophe of Mohics to the blind selfishness 
of the Magyar nobility and the intense sufferings of the people. 
Yet, as already stated, all these books are written with a moral 
purpose, and their somewhat involved and difficult style is, 
nowadays at any rate, a trial to those who are acquainted with 
the easy, brilliant and lively novels of Jokai. 

The best edition of E6tv6s’ collected works is that of 1891, in 
17 vote. Comparatively few of his writings have been tran^ted, 
but there are a good English version (London, 1850) and numerous 
German versions of The Village Notary, while The Emancipation 
of the Jews has been translated into Italian and German (Peat. 1841- 
1842), and a German translation of Hungary in rs/4, under the tklc 
of Der Bauemhrieg in Ungam was publi^ed at Pest in 1850. 

See A. Bin, Life and Art of Baron Joseph Eotvos (Hung.) (Buda¬ 
pest, 1902); Zoltan Ferenezi, Baron Joseph Eotvos (Hung.) (Buda- 
rast, 1903) [this is the best biography]; and M. Berkovics, 
Baron Joseph Eotvos and the French Literature (Hung.) (BudMiest, 
1904). (K. N. B.) 

BPAMINONBAS (e. 4x8-362), Theban general and statesman, 
bora about 4x8 b.c. of a noble but impoverished family. For 
his education he was chiefly indebted to Lysis of Tarentum, a 
Pythagorean exile who had found refuge with his father Polymnis. 
He first comes into notice in the attack upon Mantineia in 385, 
when he fought on the Spartan side and saved the life of his future 
colleague Pclopidas. In his youth Epaminondas took little 
part in public affairs ; he held aloof from the political assassina¬ 
tions which preceded the Theban insurrection of 379. But in the 
following campaigns against Sparta he rendered good service in 
organizing the Theban defence. In 371 he represented Thebes 
at the con^ss in Sparta, and by his refusal to surrender the 
Boeotian cities under Theban control prevented the conclusion 
of a general peace. In the ensuing campaign he commanded 
the Boeotian army which met the Peloponnesian levy at Leuctra, 
and by a brilliant victory on this site, due mainly to his daring 
innovations in the tactics of the heavy infantry, established at 
once the predominance of Thebes among the land-powers of 
Greece and his own fame os the greatest and most original of 
Greek generals. At the instigation of the Peloponnesian states 
which armed against Sparta in consequence of this battle, 
Epaminondas in 370 Itfd a lar^ host into Laconia; though 
unable to capture Sparta he ravaged its territory and dealt a 
lasting Wow at Sparta’s predominance in Peloponnesus by liber¬ 
ating the Messenians and rebuilding their capital at Messene. 
Accused on his return to Thebes of Imving exceeded the term of 
his command, he made good his defence and was re-elected 
boeotarch. lA 369 he forced the Isthmus lines and secured 
9 ^on for TbAes, bat gained no considerable successes. In the 
following year he served-a? a common soldier in Thessaly, and 
upon beii^ reinsta^ in command contrived the safe retreat 
of the Theban army from a difficult position. Returning to 


Thessaly next 3^6111 at the head of an army he procured the 
liberation of Pelopidas from tiie tyrant Alexander of Pherae 
without strikii^ a blow. In his third expedition (366) to IMo- 
ponnesus, Epaminondas again eluded tiie Isthmus garrison and 
won over the Adhaeans to the Theban alliance. Turning his 
attention to the growing maritime power of Athens, Epaminmidas 
next equipped a fleet of 100 triremes, and during a cruise to the 
Propontis detached several states from the Atlienian con- 
fedetacy. When subsequent complications threatened the 
position of Thebes in Peloponnesus he again mustered a large 
army in order to crush the newly formed Spartan league (362). 
After some masterly operations between Sparta and Mantineia, 
by which he nearly captured both these towns, he engaged in a 
decisive battle on the latter site, and by his vigorous shock 
tactics gained a complete vkti^ over his opponents (see 
Mantineu). Epamimiidas hmself received a severe wound 
during the combat, and died soon after the issue was decided. 

His title to fame rests mainly on his brilliant qualities both 
as a strategist and as a tactician; his influence on military art 
in Greece was of the greatest. For the purity and uprightness 
of his character he likewise stood in high repute; his culture and 
eloquence equalled the behest Attic standard. In politics his 
chief achievement was the final overthrow of Sparta’s predomin¬ 
ance in the l^oponnese; as a constructive statesman he displayed 
no special talent, and the lofty pan-Hellenic ambitions which are 
imputed to him at any rate never found a practical expression. 

CorneJius Nepqs, Vita Epaminondae ; Diodorus xv. 52-88; 
Xenophon, HeUenica, vii.; L. Pomtow, Das Lebm des Epaminondas 
(Berlin, 1870); von Stein, Geschichte der spartanischen und thebani- 
schen Hegemonic (Dorpat, 1884), pp. 123 sqq.H. Swoboda in Pauly- 
Wisaowa, ReeUencyclopidie, v. pt. 2 (Stuttgart, 1905), pp, 2674-2707 ; 
also Aiusy : History, § 6. ' (M. O. B. C.) 

EPARCH, an official, a governor of a province of Roman 
Greece, frap^es, whose title was equivalent to, or represented 
that of the Roman praefectus. The area of his administration 
was called an eparchy (hrapxia). The term survives as one of 
the administrative units of modern Greece, the country being 
divided into nomarchies, subdivided into eparchies, again suW 
divided into demarchies (see Gsebcb : Local Administration), 
“ Eparch ”and“«parchy ’’are also used in the Russian Orthodox 
Church for a bishop and his dioce.se respectively. 

EPAULETTE (a FVesidi word, from epatAe, a shoulder), 
properly a shoulder-piece, und so applied to the shoulder-knot of 
ribbon to which a scapulary was attached, worn by members of a 
religioiw order. The military usage was probably derived from 
the metal plate {epauliire) which protected the shoulder in the 
defensive armour of the i6th century. It was first used merely 
as a shoulder knot to fasten the baldric, and the application of 
it to mark distinctive grades of rank was begun in France at the 
suggestion, it is said, of Charles Louis Auguste Fouquet, due de 
Belle-Isle, in 1759, In modern times it always appears as a 
shoulder ornament for mflitary smd naval uniforms. At first it 
consisted merely of a fringe hanging from the end of the shoulder- 
strap or cord over the siwve, but towards the end of the i8th 
century it became a solid ornament, consisting of a flat shoulder- 
piece, extended beyond the point of the shoulder into an oval 
plate, from the edge of which hangs a thick fringe, in the case of 
officers of gold or silver. Ibe epaulette is worn in tiie British 
navy by officers above the rank of sub-lieutenant; in the army 
it ceased to be worn about 1855. It is worn by officers in the 
United States navy above the rank of ensign; sinoe 1872 it is 
only worn by general officers in the army. In most other 
countries epaulettes are worn by officers, and in the French 
army by tte men also, with a fringe of worsted, various dis¬ 
tinctions of shjqie and colour being observed between ranks, 
corps and urns of the service. Ihe “ scale ” is similar to the 
epaulette, but has no fringe. 

fiPiE, OHARLEB-MICHBL, ABBii m t’(i 712-1789), celebrated 
for his labours in behalf of the deaf and dumb, was bora at Paris 
on the 25th of NovemW 1712, being the son the king’s archi¬ 
tect. He studied for the church, but having declined to sign a 
religious formula opposed to the doctrines of tiie Jansenists, he 
was denied ordination by the bishop of his diocese. He then 
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devtrted kmudl to the study of law; but about the time of his 
admission to the bar of Paris, the bi^op of Troyes granted him 
ordination, and offered him a canonry in his cathedral. This 
bishop died soon after, and the abbf, cotnmg to Paris, was, on 
account of his relations with Soanenj^ the famous Jansenist, 
deprived of his eoclesiastical functions by the archbiriiop of 
Beaumont. About the same time it happened that he heard 
of two deaf mutes whom a priest lately dead had be«i endeavour¬ 
ing to instruct, and be offered to t^e his place. The Spaniard 
Pereira was then in Paris, exhibiting the results he had obtained 
in the education of deaf mutes; and it has been affirmed that 
h was from him that £pde obtained his manual alphabet. The 
abb^, however, affirmed that he knew nothing of Pereira’s 
method ; and whether he did or not, there can be no doubt that 
he attained far greater success than Pereira or any of his prede¬ 
cessors, and that the whole system now followed in the instruction 
of deaf mutes virtually owes its origin to his hrtelligence and 
devotion. In 1755 he founded, for this beneficent purpose, a 
school which he supported at his own expense until his death, 
and which afterwards was succeeded by the “ Institution 
Nationale des Sourds Muets i Paris,” founded by the National 
Assembly in 1791. He died on the 33rd of December 1789. 
In 1838 a bronze monument was erected over his grave in the 
church of Saint Roch. He published various books on his 
method of instruction, but that published in 1784 virtually 
supersedes all others. It is entitled La VSiiiable Mantirt d’in- 
struire Us sourds et muets, conftrmU par une longue expkienee. 
He also began a Dictionnaire ginSrdl des signes, which was com¬ 
pleted by his successor, the abb6 Sicard. 

fiPfiE-DE-OOMBAT, a weapon stiH used in France for duel¬ 
ling, and there and elsewhere (blunted, of course) for exercise 
and amusement in fencing {g.v.). It has a sharp-pointed blade, 
about 35 in. long, without any cutting edge, and the guard, or 
shell, is bowl-shaped, having its convexity towards the point. 
The epU is the modem representative of the small-sword, and 
both are distinguished from the older rapier, mainly by being 
several mches sharter and much lighter in wei^t. The small¬ 
sword (called thus in opposition to the heavy cavalry broadsword) 
was worn by gentlemen in full dress throughout the i8th century, 
and it still survives in the modem English court costume. 

Fencing practice was originally carried on without the pro¬ 
tection of any mask for the face. Wire masks were not in¬ 
vented till near 1780 by a famous fencing-master. La Boessi^re 
the elder, and did not come into general use until much later. 
Consequently, in order to avoid dangerous accidents to the 
face, and especially the eyes, it was long the rigorous etiquette 
of the fencing-room that the point should always be kept low. 

In the 17 th century a Scottish nobleman, who had procured 
the assassination of a fencing-master in revenge for having had 
one of his eyes destroyed by the latter at sword-play, pleaded on 
his trial for murder that it was the custom to “ spare the face.” 

Rowlandson’s well-known drawing of a fencing bout, dated 
1767, shows two accomplished amateurs making a foil assault 
wit^ut masks, while in the background a less practised one 
is having a wire mask tied on. 

For greater safety the convention was very early arrived at that 
no hits should count in a fencing-bout except tiiose landing on the 
breast. Thus sword-play soon became so unpractical as to lose 
much of its value as a training for war or the duel. For, hits 
with “ sharps ” take effect wherever they are made, and many 
an expert fencer of the old school has been seriously wounded, or 
lost his life in a duel, through fozgetting that very simple fact. 

Strangely enough, when masks began to be generally worn, 
and the fl^rei (angliee, “ foil,” a cheap and light substitute for 
the real ^pie) was invented, fencing pnqpce became gradually 
even more conventional than befem. No one seems to have 
understood that with masks all the conventions could be safely 
done away with, root and branch, and swordqiractice might 
assume all the semblance of reahty. Neverthidess it riiotdd be 
clearly recognized that tire basis of modem fool-fencing was laid 
with the ipte or smaM-sword alone, in and before tite da}^! of 
Angelo, of Danet, and the famous chevalier de St George, who 


were among the first to adopt the fleuret abo. AH the illustrious 
Frendi pre^ssors who came after them, auch as La Bo&sbre the 
younger, Lahiugdre, Jean Louis, Ckitdelois, Grisier, Bertrand and 
Rob^, withamateurs like the baron d’Ez^l^, were foil-players 
pure and simple, whose reputations were gained b^ere the 
modem £p6e play had any recognized status. It was reserved 
for Jacob, a Parisian fencing-master, to establish in tlte last 
quarter of the rpth century a definite method of the ip6e, 
which differed essentially from all its forerunners. He was soon 
followed by Baudry, Spinnewyn, Laurent and Ayat. Hie 
metiiods of the four first-named, not differing much inter se, 
are based on the perception that in the real airord fight, where 
hits are effective on parts of tiie person, the “ classical * 
bent-ann guard, with the foil inclining upwards, is hc^lessly 
bad. It offers a tempting mark in the exposed sw^-ann itself, 
while the point requires a movement to bring it in line for the 
attack, which involves a fatal loss of time. The 6 pie is really 
in the nature of a short lance hdd in one hand, and for bom 
rapidity and precision of attack, as well as for the defence of the 
sword-arm and the body behind it, a position of guard wt/fi the 
arm almost fully extended, and if^e in line with ike forearm, 
is far the safest. Against this guard the direct hinge at the 
body is impossible, except at the risk of a mutual or double 
hit {le coup des deux veuves). No safe attack at the face or 
body can be made without first binding or beating, opposing or 
evading the adverse blade, and such an attack usually involves 
an initial forward movement. Beats and binds of the blade, with 
retreats of the body, or counter attacks with opposition, replace 
the old foil-parries in most instances, except at close quarters. 
And much of the offensive is reduced to thmsts at tiie wrist or 
forearm, intended to disable without seriously wounding the 
adversary. The direct lunge {coup-droit) at the body often 
succeeds in tournaments, but usually at the cost of a counter hit, 
which, though later in time, would be fatal with sharp weapons. 

Ayat’s method, as might be expected from a first-class foil- 
player, is less simple. Indeed for years, too great simplicity 
marked the most successful 6pee-play, because it usually gained 
its most conspicuous victories over those who attempted a foil 
defence, and whose practice gave them no safe strokes fw an 
attack upon the extended blade. But by degrees the ip6Lsts 
themselves discovered new waj^s of attacking with comparative 
safety, and at the present day a complete i^-player is master 
of a large variety of atttactive as well as scientific movements, 
both of attack and defence. 

It was mainly by amateurs that this development was achieved. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous representatfve of the new school is 
J. Joseph-Renaud, a consummate swordsman, who has also been 
a Champion foil-player. Lucien Gaudin, Alibert and Edmond 
Wallace may be also mentioned as among the most skilful 
amateurs, Albert Ayat and L. Bouch6 as professors—all of Paris. 
Belgium, Italy and England have also produced ^6ists quite of 
the first rank. 

The <p6e lends itself to competition far better than the foil, 
and the revival of the small-sword soon gave rise in France to 
“ pools ” and “ tournaments ” in which there was the keenest 
rivalry between all comers. 

In considering the 4 p 4 e from a British point of view, it may be 
mentioned that it was first introduced publicly in London by 
C. Newton-Roirinson at an important assault-at-arms held in tiie 
Steihway Hdl on the 4th May 1900. Professor Spinnewyn was 
the principd demonstrator, with his pupil, the late Willy 
Sulzbacher. The next day was held at*tne Inns of Court R.V. 
School of Arms, Lincoln’s Inn, the first English open tourna¬ 
ment for amateurs. It was won by W. Sulzbacher, C. Newton- 
Robinson being second, and Paul Ettlinger, a Frendh resident in 
London, tlurd. This was immediately followed by the institu¬ 
tion of the Ep^e Club of London, which, under the successive 
presidencies of a veteran swordsman, Sir Edward Jenkinson, and 
of Lord Desborough, subsequently hdd anmial open international 
tournaments. The winners were-: in 1901, Willy Sulzbacher; 
1902, Robert Montgomerie ; 1905, the marquis de Ouwseloup- 
Laubat; 1904, J. J.-Renaud; 19125, R. Montgomerie. In 1906 
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the Amateur Fencing Association for the first time recognized 
the best-placed Englishman, Edgar Seligman (who was the 
actual winner), as the English ep6e champion. In 1907 
R, Montgomerie was again the winner, in 1908 C. L. Daniell, 
in 1909 R. Montgomerie. 

Among the most active of the English amateurs who were the 
earliest to perceive the wonderful possibilities of dp£e-play, it 
Is right to mention Captain Hutton, Lord Desborough, Sir 
Cosmo Dull-Gordon, Bart., Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., Lord 
Howard de Walden, Egerton Castle, A. S. Cope, R.A., W. H. C. 
Staveley, C F. Clay, Lord Morpeth, Evan James, Paul 
King, J. B. Cunliffe, John Norbury, Jr., Theodore A. Cook, 
John Jenkinson, R. Montgomerie, S. Martineau, E. B. Milnes, 
H. J. Law, R. Merivale, the Marquis of Duilerin, Hugh Pollock, 
R. W. Doyne, A. G. Ross, the Hon, Ivor Guest and Henry 
Balfour. 

Among foreign amateurs who did most to promote the use of 
the ip)£e in England were Messrs P. Ettlinger, Anatole Paroissien, 
J. Joseph-Renaud, W. Sulzbacher, Ren6 Lacroix, H. G. Berger 
and the marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat, 

Rp 4 e practice became popular among Belgian and Dutch 
fencers about the same time as in England, and this made it 
possible to set on foot international team-contests for amateurs, 
which have done much to promote good feeling and acquaintance¬ 
ship among swordsmen of several countries. In 1903 a series of 
international matches between teams of six was inaugurated in 
Paris. Up to 1909 the French team uniformly won the first place, 
with Bel^um or England second. 

English fencers who were members of these international 
teams were Lord Desborough, Theodore A. Cook, Bowden, 
Cecil Haig, J. Norbury, Jr., R. Montgomerie, Joto Jenkin¬ 
son, F. Townsend, W. H. C. Staveley, S. Martineau, C. L. 
Daniell, W. Godden, Captain Haig, M. D. V. Holt, Edgar 
Seligman, C. Newton-Robinson, A. V. Buckland, P. M. Davson, 
E. M. Amphlett and L. V. Fildes. In 1906 a British 6p6e team of 
four, consisting of Lord Desborough, Sir Cosmo Duff-Gordon, 
Bart., Edgar Seligman and C. Newton-Robinson, with Lord 
Howard de Walden and Theodore Cook as reserves (the latter 
acting as captain of the team), went to Athens to compete in 
the international match at the Olympic games. After defeat¬ 
ing the Germans rather easily, the team opposed and worsted the 
Belgians. It thus found itself matched against the French in 
the final, the Greek team having been beaten by the French 
and the Dutch eliminated by the Belgians. After a very clase 
fight the result was officially declared a tie. This was the first 
occasion upon which an English fencing team had encountered 
a French one of the first rank upon even terms. In fighting off the 
tie, however, the French were awarded the first prize and the 
Englishmen the second. 

In the Olympic games of London, 1908, the Bp^ International 
Individual Tournament was won by Alibert (France), but 
Montgomerie, Haig and Holt (England) took the 4th, 5th and 
8th places in the final pool. The result of the International 
Team competition was also very creditable to the English repre¬ 
sentatives, Daniell, Haig, Holt, Montgomerie and Amphlett, 
who by defeating the Dutch, Germans, Danes and Belgians took 
second place to the French. Egerton Castle was captain of the 
English team. 

In open International Tournaments on the Continent, English 
6p&sts have also been coming to the front. None had won such 
.a competition up to 1909 outright, but the following had reached 
the final pool: C. Ntfwton-Robinson, Brussels, 1901 (loth), 
Etretat, 1904 (6th ); E. Seligman, Copenhagen, 1907 (2nd), and 
Paris, 1909 (12th); R. Montgomerie, Paris, 1909 (5th); and 
E. M. Amphlett, Paris, 1909 (10th). 

The method of ascertaining the victor in 6pee “ tournaments ” 
B by dividing the competitors into “ pools,” usually of six or 
eight fencers. Eaqh of these fights an assault for first hit only, 
with every other member d the same pool, and he who is least 
often hit, or not at all, is teffimed the winner. If the competitors 
are numerous, fresh pools axe formed out of the first two, three 
or four in each pool of the preliminary round, and so on, until a 
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small number are left in for a final pool, the winner of which is 
the victor of the tournament. 

fip6e fencing can be, and often is, conducted indoors, but one 
of its attractions consists in its fitness for open-air practice in 
pleasant gardens. 

In the use of the 6p& the most essential points are (1) the 
position of the sword-arm, which, whether fully extended or not, 
should always be so placed as to ensure the protection of the 
wrist, forearm and elbow from direct thrusts, by the intervention 
of the guard or shell; (2) readiness of the legs for i'mtanl advance 
or retreat: and (3) the way in which the weapon is held, the best 
position (though hard to acquire and maintain) being that 
adopted by J. J.-Renaud with the fingers aver the grip, so that 
a downward beat does not easily disann. 

The play of individuals is determined by their respective 
temperaments and physical powers. But every fencer should 
be always ready to deliver a well-aimed, swift, direct thrust at 
any exposed part of the antagonist’s arm, his mask or thigh. 
Very t^ men, who are usually not particularly quick on their 
legs, should not as a rule attack', otherwise than by direct 
thrusts,'when matched against shorter men. For if they merely 
extend their sword-arm in response to a simple attack, their 
longer reach will ward it off with a stop or counter-thrust. 
Short men can only attack them safely by beating, binding, 
grazing, pressing or evading the blade, and the taller fencers 
must be prepared with all Ae well-known parries and counters 
to such offensive movements, as well os with the stop-thrust 
to be made either with advancing opposition or with a retreat. 
Fencers of small stature must be exceedingly quick on their 
feet, unless they possess the art of parrying to perfection, and 
even then, if slow to shift ground, they will continually be in 
danger. With plenty of room, the quick mover can always 
choose the moment when he will be within distance, for an attack 
which his slower opponent will be always fearing and unable to 
prevent or anticipate. 

It is desirable to put on record the modern form of the weapon. 
An average 6pde weighs, complete, about a pound and a half, 
while a foil weighs approximately one-third less. The epee 
blade is exactly like that of the old small-sword after the abandon¬ 
ment of the “roZjffemflrdf’’form, in which the “/orte” of the blade 
was greatly thickened. Jn length from guard or shell to point 
it measures about 35 in., and in width at the shell about -j^ths 
of an inch. From this it gradually and regularly tapers to 
the point. There is no cutting edge, llie side of the 4 p 4 - 
which is usually held uppermost is .slightly concave, the other is 
strengthened with a midrib, nearly equal in thickness and 
similar in shape to either half of the true blade. The material 
is tempered steel. There is a haft or tang about 8 in. long, which 
is pushed through a circular guard or shell (“ coquille ”) of convex 
form, the diameter of which is normally 5 in. and the convexity 
ij in. This shell is of steel or aluminium, and if of the latter 
metal, sometimes fortified at the centre with a disk of steel the 
size of a crown piece. The insertion of the haft or tang through 
the shell may be either central or excentric to the extent of about 
1 in., for the better protection of the outside of the forearm. 

After passing through the shell, the haft of the blade is in¬ 
serted in a grip or handle (“ poignet ”), averaging 7 in. in length 
and of quadrangular section, which is made of tough wood 
covered with leader, india-rubber, wound cord or other strong 
material with a rough surface. The grip is somewhat wider than 
its vertical thickness when held in the usual way, and it diminishes 
graduaUy from shell to pommel for convenience of holding. 
It should have a slight lateral curvature, so that in executing 
circular movements the pommel is kept clear of the wrist. The 
pommel, usually of ^teel, is roughly spherical or eight-sided, 
and serves as a counterbalance. The end of the haft is riveted 
through it, except in the case of “Spies dimontables,” which are 
the most convenient, as a blade may be changed by simply un¬ 
screwing or unlocking the pommel. 

An 6^ is well balanced and light in hand when, on poising 
the blade across the forefinger, about i m. in advance of the shell, 
it is in equilibrium. 
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For practice, the point is blunted to resemble the flat head of a 
nail, and is made still more incapable of penetration by winding 
around it a small ball of waxed thread, such as cobblers use. 
This is called the “ button.” In competitions various forms of 
"boutons marqueurs," all of which .are unsatisfactory, are 
occasionally used. The “ points d’arrSt,” like a small tin-tack 
placed head downwards on the flattened point of the 6 p 4 e, and 
fastened on by means of the waxed thread, is, on the contrary, 
most useful, by fixing in the clothes, to show where and when 
a good hit has been made. The pomt need only protrude 
about yV*! of *“oh from the button. There are several 
kinds of pointes d’arrSt. The best is called, after its inventor, 
the “ L6on Sazie,” and has three blunt points of hardened 
steel each slightly excentric. The single point is sometimes 
prevented by the thickness of the button from scoring a 
good hit. 

A mask of wire netting is used to protect the face, and a 
stout glove on the sword hand. It is necessary to wear strong 
clothes and to pad the jacket and trousers at the most exposed 
parts, in case the blade should break unnoticed. A vulnerable 
spot, which ought to be specially padded, is just under the 
sword-arm. 

Bibliography. —Among the older works on the hi.story and 
practice of the small-sword, or 6pee, are the following :— The Scots 
Fencing-Master, nr Compleat Small-swnrdsman, by W. H. Gent 
(Sir William Hope, afterwards baronet) (Edinburgh, 1687), and 
several other works by the same author, of later date, for which .see 
Schools and Masters of Fence, by Egerton Castle ; Nouveau traitf de 
la perfection sur le fait des armes, by P. G. F. Girard (Paris, 173^) > 
L'Ecnle des armes, by M. Angelo (London, 1763); VArt des armes, by 
M. Danet (2 vols., Paris, 1766-1767); Nouveau traiU de I'art des 
armes, by Nicolas Demeuse (Li6ge, 1778). 

More modem are : Traiti' de I’art des armes, by la B6essi6re, Jr. 
(Paris, 1818): Les Armes et le duet, by A. Grisier (2nd cd., Paris, 
1847); Les Secrets de I'tpie, by the baron de Bazancourt (Paris, 
1862); Schools and Masters of Fence, by Egerton Castle (London, 
1885); Le Jeu de I'(pie, by J. Jacob and fimil Andre (Paris, 1887); 
L'Escrime pratique au NIX'- silcle, by Ambroise Baudry (Paris); 
L’Escrime A I'(pie, by A. Spinnewyn and Paul Manoiiry (Paris, i8q8); 
The Sword and the Ce»I«ri«s, by Captain Hutton (London, 1901); “The 
Revival of the Small-sword,’ by C. Newton-Robinson, in tlic Nine¬ 
teenth Century and After (London, January 1905); Nouveau Traiti 
de I'lpie, by Dr Edom, privately published (Paris, 1908); and, most 
important of all, Mithode d'escrime i I'ipie, by J. Josegi-Renaud, 
privately published (Paris, 1009). (C. E. N.-R.) 

EPERJES, a town of Hungary, capital of the county of S 4 ros, 
igo m. N.E. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900) 13,098- It is 
situated on the left bank of the river Tareza, an affluent of the 
Theiss, and has been almost completely rebuilt since a great fire 
in 1887. Eperjes is one of the oldest towns of Hungary, and is 
still partly surrounded by its old walls. It is the seat of a (Jreek- 
Catholic bishop, and possesses a beautiful cathedral built in the 
i8th century in late Gothic style. It possesses manufactures of 
cloth, table-linen and earthenware, and has an active toade in 
wine, linen, cattle and grain. About 2 m. to the south is Sovir 
with important salt-works. 

In the same county, 28 m. by rail N. of Eperjes, is situated the 
old town of Bdrtfa (pop. 6098), which possesses a Gothic church 
from the 14th century, and an interesting town-hall, dating from 
the isth century, and containing very valuable archives. In 
its neighbourhood, surrounded by pine forests, are the baths of 
Bdrtfa, with twelve mineral springs—iodatc, ferruginous and 
alkaline—used for bathing and drinking. 

About 6 m. N.W. of Eperjes is situated the village of Voros- 
vd^, which contains the only opal mine in Europe. The opal 
was mined here 800 years ago, and the largest piece hitherto 
found, weighing 2940 carats and estimated to have a value of 

75,000, is preserved in the Court Museum at Vienna. 

Eperjes was founded about the middle.of the 12th century by 
a Carman colony, and was elevated to the rank of a royal free 
town in T347 by Louis I. (the Great). It was afterwards fortified 
and received special privileges. The Reformation found many 
early adherents here, and the town played an important part 
during the religious wars of the 17th century. It became famous 
by the so-called “ butchery of Eperjes,” a tribunal instituted 
by the Austrian general Caraffa in 1687, which condemned to 


death and confiscated the property of a great number of citizens 
accused of Protestantism. During the jt6th and the 17th 
centuries its German educational establishments enjoyed a 
wide reputation. 

fiPERNAY, a town of northern France, capital of an arron- 
dissement in the department of M^e, 88 m. E.N.E. of Paris 
on the main line erf the Eastern railway to Ch&lons-sur-Mame. 
Pop. (1906) 20,291. The town is situated on the left bank of the 
Marne at the extremity of the pretty valley of the Cubry, by 
which it b traversed. In the central end oldwt quarter the 
streets are narrow and irregular; the surrounding suburbs are 
modem and more spacious, and that of La FolSe, on the east, 
contains many handsome villas belonging to rich wine merchants. 
The town has also extended to the right bank of the Marne. 
One of its churches preserves a portal and stained-glass windows 
of the i6th century, but the other public buildings are modem. 
£pemay is best known as the principal entrepot of the Champagne 
wines, which are bottled and kept in extensive vaults in the 
chalk rock on which the town is built. The manufacture of 
the apparatus and material used in the champa^e industry 
occupies many hands, and the Eastern Railway Company has 
important workshops here. Brewing, and the manufacture of 
sugar and of hats and caps, are also carried on. fipemay b the 
seat of a sub-prefect and has tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, and communal colleges for girb and boys. 

fipemay (Sparnacum) belonged to the archbishop of Reims 
from the 5th to the loth century, at which period it came into 
the possession of the counts of Champagne. It suffered severely 
during the Hundred Years’ War, and was burned by Francis 1 . 
in 1544. It resisted Henry of Navarre in 1592, and Marshal 
Biron fell in the attack which preceded its ppture. In 1642 
it was, along with Chfiteau-Thierry, erected into a duchy and 
assigned to Hie duke of Bouillon. 

£PERNOII, a town of northern France in the department of 
Eure-et-Loir, at the confluence of the Drouette and the Guesle, 
17 m. N.E. of Chartres by rail. Pop. (1906) 2370. It belonged 
originally to the counts of Montfort, who, in the nth century, 
built a castle here of which the ruins are still left, and grtmted 
a charter to the town. In the 13th century it became an inde¬ 
pendent lordship, which remained attached to the crown of 
Navarre till, in the i6th century, it was sold by King Henry 
(afterwards King Henry IV. of France) to Jean Louis de Nogaret, 
for whom it was raised to the rank of a duchy in 1581. The new 
duke of fiperaon was one of the favourites of Henry III., who 
were called les Mignons ; the king showped favours upon him, 
giving him the posts of colonel-general ki the infantry and of 
admiral of France. Under the reign of Henry IV. he made 
himself practically indepndent in his government of Provence. 
He was uistrumental in giving the regency to Marie de’ Medici in 
1610, and as a result exercbed a considerable influence upon the 
government. During his governorship of Guienne in 1622 he 
had some scandalous scenes with the parlement and the arch¬ 
bishop of Bordeaux. He died in 1642. His eldest son, Henri de 
Nogaret de la Valette, duke of Candale, served under Richelieu, 
in the armies of Guienne, of Picardy and of Italy. The second 
son of Jean Ixiub de Nogaret, Bernard, who was bom in 1592, 
and died in 1661, was, like his father, duke of £pcmon, colonel- 
general in the infantry and governor of Guienne. Afto hb 
death, the title of duke of Fpernon was borne by the families of 
Goth and of Pardaillan. 

EPHBBEUM (from Gr. «<#)J7)8 os, a young man), in architecture, 
a large hall in the ancient Palaestra furnished with seats 
(Vitruvius v. 11), the length of which should be a third larger 
than the width. It served for the exercbes of youths of from 
sixteen to eighteen years of age. 

EPHEBI (Gr. M, and iJ/Sg, i.e. “ those who have reached 
puberty ”), a name .specially given, in Athens and other Greek 
towns, to a class of young men from eighteen to twenty years of 
age, who formed a sort of college under state control. On the 
completion of hb seventeenth year the Athenian youth attained 
hb civil majority, and, provided he belonged to the first three 
property classes and passed the scrutiny (fioKi/toort'o) as to age. 
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civic descent and phystcai capability, was enrolled oo tie register 
ol his deme {X>}^iapxuih> ypaftfMTtiw). He thereby at once 
became liable to the military training and duties, which, at least 
in the earliest times, were the main object the Ephebia. 
In the time of Aristotle the names of the enrolled ephebi were 
engraved on a bronze pillar (formerly on wooden tablets) in 
front of the oooncilrehamber. After admission to the college, 
the ephebus took the oath of allegiance, recorded in Pollux and 
StobMus (but not in Aristotle), in the temple of Agkurus, and 
was sent to Munychia or Acte to form one of the garrison. At 
the end of the first year of training, the ephebi were reviewed, 
and, if their performance was satis&ctory, were provided by the 
state with a spear and a shield, which, together with the eUamys 
(cloak) and pel^us (broad-brimmed iiat), made up Hieir equip¬ 
ment. In their second year they were transferred to other 
garrisons in Attka, patro&d the frontiers, and on occasion took 
an active part in war. During these two years they were free 
from taxation, and were not allowed (except in certain cases) to 
appear in the law courts as plaintiffs or defendants. The ephebi 
to^ part in some of the most important Athenian festivals. 
Thus during the Eleusinia they were told off to fetch the sacred 
objects from Eleusis and to escort the image of lacchus on the 
sacred way. They also performed police duty at the meetings 
of the ecclesia. 

After the end of the 4th Century b.c. the institution underwent 
a radical change. Enrolment ceased to be obligatory, lasted 
only for a year, and the limit of age was dispensed with. In- 
scr^tions attest a continually decreasing number of ephebi, and 
with the admission of foreigners the college lost its representative 
national character. This was mainly due to the weakening of 
the military spirit and the progress of inteUectual culture. The 
military element was no longer aU-important, and the ephebia 
became a sort of university Jlot well-to-do young men of good 
family, whose social position has been compared with that of the 
Athenian “ knights ” of eadier times. The institatkm laated 
till tiie end of the 3rd century a.d. 

It is probable that the ephebia was in existence in the 5th 
century b.c., and controlled by the Areopagus and strategus 
as its moral and military supervisors. In the 4th century their 
place was taken by ten scff^nmistae (one for each tribe), who, as 
the name implies, took special interest in the morals of those 
under them, their military training being in the hwids of experts, 
of whom the chief were the hopbmachus, the aeontisUs, the 
bueotes and the aphetes (instructors respectively in the use of 
arms, javelm<hFOwii^, archery and the use of artillery engines). 
Later, the sopkronistat were superseded by a single o&ial called 
cosmetes, elected for a year 1^ the people, who appointed the 
instructors. When the ephebia instead of a military college 
became a university, the military instructors were replaced by 
philosophers, rhetoricians, grammarians and artists. In Roman 
Bnperial times several new officials were introduced, one of special 
importance being the director of the Diogeneion, where youths 
under age were trained for the ephebia. At this period the college 
of ^hebi was a miniature city; its members called themselves 
“ citizens,” and it possessed an archon, strategus, herald and 
other officiats, after the model of ancient Athens. 

There h an extensive dost od inscriptions, ranging foom the 3rd 
century B.c. to the 3rd centu^ iLP., containii^ deciess relating to 
the epLebi, their officers and instructors, and lists of the same, and 
a whole chapter (42) of the Ari.stotellan Constitution of Athens is 
devoted to the subject. The most important treatises on the 
subject are: W. Ditteoborger, D» Aiticis ((Shttingaair 1863); 

A. Dumont, Bstm sur I’hphibie attigut (1S73-1876); L. Grasberget, 
Brsiehtme und UntmticU im klassichtn Aliertum, iii. (Wurzburg, 
i88i); J. P. Mahaffy, Old Greek Education (1881); P. Girard, 
VEducation athinienneau V‘ et IV’ siicleavantJ.-C. (znded., 1891), 
and article in Darembcrg and Saglio’s BicBonnaii'e dm antipuitii 
which contains further biibliograptucat reiorences; G. Gflbent, The 
Constitutional Antiquities of Athens (Eng, tr., 1893) > Busolt, 
Z>ie grieMschen Stoats- und Rechisallertitmer (1892)T. Thalheim 
and J. Ohler hi Panly-Wissowa, RealencyclopSdie der classischen 
Allerhmswissentehaft, y. pt. 2 (1903); W, W, Ctmes, Uniueisity Life 
itt Anciml Athens {i&q’]). ■ r 

BFHBMBRIS (Greek for a “ diary ”), a table giving foe sitated 
times the apparent position and otter niunemnl: partkolars 


relating to a heavenly body. The Astronomed Epkmeris, 
familiarly known as the “ Nautical Almanac,” is a national annual 
publication containing ephemerides of the fwincipal or more 
conspicuous heavenly bodies, elements and other data of eclipses, 
and other matter useful^ to the astronomer and navigator. The 
governments of the United Kingdom, United States, France, 
(^rmany and Spain publish such annals. 

EraEBIANSs EPISTLE TO THE. This book of the New 
Testament, the most general and least occasional and polemic 
of all the Pauline epistles, a large section of which seems almost 
like the literary elaboration of a theological topic, may best be 
described as a solemn oration, addressed to absent hearers, and 
inten^ not primarily to clarify their minds but to stir their 
emotions. It is thus a true letter, but in the grand style, veijging 
on the nature not of an essay but a poem. Ephesians has been 
called “ the crown of St Paul’s writings,” and whether it be 
measured by its theological or its literary interest and import- 
anoe, it can fairly dispute with Romans the claim to be his greatest 
cpislie. In the public and private use of Christians some parts 
of Ephesians have been among the most favourite of all New 
Testament passages. like its sister Epistle to the Colossians,it 
represents, whoever wrote it, deep experience and bold use of 
reflection on the meaning of that experience ; if it be from the 
pen of the Apostle Paul, it reveals to us a distinct and important 
phase of his thought. 

To the nature of the epistle correspond well the facts of its 
title and address. The title “ To the Ephesians ” is found in the 
Muratorian canon, in irenaeus, Tertullian and Clement of 
Alexandria, as wcU as in all the earliest MSS. and versions. 
Marcion, however (c. a.d. 150)^ used and recommended copies 
with the title “ To the Laodiceans.” This would be inexplicable 
if Eph. i. 1 had read in Marcion’s copies, as it does in most ancient 
authorities, “To the saints which are at Ephesus ” ; but in fact 
the words iv of verse i were probably absent. They 

were not contained in the text used by Origen (d. 253); Basil 
(d. 379) says that “ ancient copies ” omitted the words ; and 
they are actually omitted by Codices B (Vaticanus, 4lh century) 
and u (Sinaiticus, 4th century), together with Codex 67 (nth 
century). The words “ in Ephesus ” were thus probably 
origin^y lacfcipg in the address, and were inserted from the 
suggestion of the title. Either the address was general (“ to 
the saints who are also faithful ”) or else a blank was left. In 
the latter case the name may have been intended to be supplied 
orally,‘ita communicating the letter, or a different name may 
have been written in each of the individual copies. Under any 
of these hypotheses the address would indicate that we have 
a circular letter, written toi a gnnip of churches, doubtless in 
Asia Minor. This would account for the general character of the 
epistle, as well os for the entire and striking absence of personal 
greeting and of concrete allusions to existing circumstances 
among the readers. It appears to have dmwn its title, “ To the 
Ephesians,” from one of the churches for which it was intended, 
perhaps the one from which a copy was secured when Paul’s 
epistles were collected, shortly before or after the year 100. 
That our epistle' is the one referred to in Col. iv. 16, which was 
to be had by the Colossians from Laodicea, is not unlikely. 
Such an identification doubtless led Marcion to alter the ti^ 
in his copies. 

The structure of Ephesians is epistolary ; it opens with the 
usual salutatioo (i. i-z) and closes with a brief perscnal note and 
formal farewell(vi. 21-24). In the intervening body of the epistle 
the writer also follows the regular form of a letter.. In an ordinary 
Greek letter (as the papyri show) we should find the salutation 
followed by an expression of gratification over the corre¬ 
spondent’s good healtl) and of prayer for its continuance. Paul 
habitually expanded and deepened this, and, in this case, that 
paragraph is enormously enlarged, so that it may be regarded 
as including chapters i.-iii., and as carrying the main thought 
of the epis^. (jhapters iv.-vi. merely make application of the 
main ideas worked out in chapters i.-iii. Throughout the epistle 
we have a singular comhinaition of the seemingly desultory 
method of a fetter,, turning aside ait a word and straying wherever 
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the mood of the moment leads, with the firm, forwaxd march 
of earnest and mature thought. In this combination resides the 
doubtless unconscious but nevertheless real literary art of the 
. composition. 

The fundamental theme of the epistle is The Unity of Mankind 
vn Christ, and hence the Unity and Divinity of the Churdi of 
Christ. God’s purpose from eternity was to unite mankind in 
Christ, and so to bring human histoiy to its goal, the New Man, 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. Those who 
have believed in Christ are the present representatives and result 
of this purpose; and a clear knowledge of the purpose itself, 
the secret of the ages, has now been revealed to men. This theme 
is not formally discussed, as in a theological treatise, but is 
rather, as it were, celebrated in lofty eulogy and application. 
First, in chapters i.-iii., under the mask of a conventional 
congratulatory paragraph, the writer declares at length the 
privileges which this great fact confers upon those who by faith 
receive the gift of God, and he is thus able to touch on the various 
aspects of his subject. Then, in chapters iv.-vi., he turns, with 
a characteristic and impressive “ mcrcforc,” to set forth the 
obligations which correapoad to the privileges he has just 
expounded. This author is indeed interested to prosecute 
vigorous and substantial thinking, but the mainspring of his 
interest is the conviction that such thought is significant for 
inner and outer life. 

The relationship, both literary and theological, between the 
epistle to the Ephesians and that to the Colossians {g.v.) is very 
close. It is to be seen in many of the prominent ideas of the two 
writings, especially in the developed view of the central position 
of Christ in the whole universe ; in the conception of the Church 
as Christ’s body, of which He is the head ; in the thought of 
the great Mystery, once secret, now revealed. There is further 
resemblance in the formal moral code, arranged by classes of 
persons, and having much the same contents in the two epistles 
(Eph. v. 22-vi. 9; Col. iii. i8-iv. 1). In both, also, Tychicus 
carries the letter, and in almost identical language the readers 
are told that he will by word of mouth give fuller information 
about the apostle’s affairs (Eph. vi. 21-22 ; Col. iv. 7-8). More¬ 
over, in a great number of characteristic phrases and even whole 
verses the two arc alike. Compare, for instance, Eph. i. 7, 
Col. i. 14; Eph. i. to. Col. i. 20 ; Eph. i. 21, Col. i. 16; Eph. i. 
22, 23, Col. i. 18, 19; Eph. ii. 5, Col. ii. 13; Eph. ii. ii. Col. 
ii, II; Eph. ii. 16, Col. i. 20 ; Eph. iii. 2, 3, Col. i. 25, 26, and 
many other parallels. Only a comparison in detail will give a 
true impression of the extraordinary degree of resemblance. 
Yet the two epistles do not follow the same course of thought, 
and their contents carmot be successfully exhibited in a common 
synoptical abstract. Each has its independent occasion, purpose, 
character and method; but they draw largely on a common 
store of thought and use common means of expression. 

The question of the authorship of Ephesians is less important to 
the student of the history of Christian thought than in Hie case 
ef most of the Pauline epistle-s, because of the generalness of tone 
and' the lack of specific allusion in the work. It purports to be 
^ Paul, and was held to be his by Marcion and in the Mura- 
torian canon, and by Irenaeus, Tertullian and Clement of 
Alexandria, all writing at the end of the 2nd century. No doubt 
of the Pauline authorship was expressed in ancient times; nor 
is there any lack of early use by writers who make no direct 
quotation, to raise doubts as to the genuineness of the epistle. 
The influence of its language is probably to be seen in Ignatius, 
Polycarp and Hermas, less certainly in the epistle of Bainabais. 
Some reseraWances of expression in Clement of Rome and in 
Second Clement may have significance. There is here abundant 
proof that the epistle was in existence, and was highly valued 
and influential with leaders of Christian thought, about the 
year 100, when persons who had known Paul well were still 
Kving. 

To the evidence given above may be added the use of Ephesians 
in the First Epistle of Peter. If the latter epistle could be finally 
estifblished as genuine, or its date fixed, it would give important 
♦vTdence with regard to Ephesians ; Imt in the present state 


of discussion we must cooifine ourselves to pointing out the fact. 
Some of the more strikiiig points of contact wt-. folbwing: 
Eph. i. 3i, I Peter i. 3; J^b. k ao, 21, i Pat?r aa; E]^. 
ii. 2, 3, iv. 17,1 Peter iv. 3; Eph. ii. ai, aa, 1 Peter ii. fl; El*- 
V. 22,1 Peter iii i, 2 ; E^ v. 25, i Peter iu. 7,8-; E^. vi. 3, 
I Peter ii. 18,19. A similar relation exists between Remmts and 
/ Pater. In both cases the dependence is clearly on the paort of 
I Peter ; for ideas and phrases that in Ephesians and Rtmam 
have their firm place in closely i^Tou^t sequences, aire found in 
I Peter with less profound significance and transformed into 
smooth and pointed maxims and apophthegmatic sentences. 

Objections to the genuineness of Ephesians have been urged 
since the early part of tihe rgHi century. Tte influence of 
Schleiermacher, whose pupil Leonhard Usteri in his Enimckelung 
der patdinischen Lehrbegriffs (1824) expressed strong doubts as 
to Ephesians, carried weight. He held that Tychicus was the 
author. D« Wette first (1826) doubted, then (1843) denied 
that the epistle was by Paul. "1116 chief attack came, however, 
from Baur (1845) and his colleagues of the Tubingen school. 
Against the genuineness have appeared Ewald, Renan, Hausrath, 
Hilgenfeld, Ritschl, Pfleiderer, Weiasftoker, Holtamann, von 
Soden, Schmiedel, von Dobschiitz and many others. On the 
other hand, the epistle has been defended' by Bleek, Neander, 
Rcuss, B. Weiss, Meyer, Sabatier, Lightfoot, Hurt, Sanday, 
Bacon, Julicher, Hamack, Zaha and many others. In recrait 
years a tendency has been a|^>arent among critics to accept 
Ephesians as a genuine work of Paul. This has followed the 
somewhat stronger reaction in favour of Colossians. 

Before speaking of the more fundamental grounds urged for 
the rejection of Ephesians, we may look at various points of 
detail which are of less significance. 

(i) The style has unquestionably a slow and lumbering 
movement, in. marked contrast with the quidc effectiveness of 
Rowans and Galatians. The sentences are much longer and less 
vivacious, as any one can see by a superficial examinatiotk 
But nevertheless there are parts of the earlier epistles where the 
same tendency appears (e.g. Rom. iii. 23-26), and on the whok 
the style shows Paul’s familiar traits, (a) The vocabulary is 
said to be peculiar. But it can be shown to be no more so than 
that of Galatians (Zahn, Eirdeitung, i. pp. 3658.). On the 
other hand, some words characteristic of Paul’s use appear 
(notably 8 « 5 , five times), and the most recent and careful 
investigation of Paul’s vocabulary (Nageli, Wortsekats der 
paadinischtn Briefe, 1^5) concludes that the evidence speaks 
for Pauline authorship. (3) Certain phrases have aroused 
suspicion, for instana, “ the devil ” (va ii, instead of Paul’s 
usual term “ Satan ”); “ his holy apostles and prophets ” (iii. 5, 
as smacking of later fulsoraeness); “ I Paul ” (iii. 1); “ unto 
me, who am less than the least of all the saints ” (iii. 8,. as ex¬ 
aggerated). But these cases, when properly understood and 
calmly viewed, do not carry conviction against the epistle. (4) 
The relation of Ephesians to Colossians would be a serious dilfi- 
culty only if Colossians were held to be not by Paul. Those who 
hold to the genuineness of Colossians find it easier to explain the 
resemblances as the product of the free working of the same 
miui, than as due to a deliberate imitator. Holtzmann’s 
elaborate and very ingenious theory (187a) that Colossians has 
been expanded, on the basis of a shorter letter of Paul, by the 
same later hand which had previously written the whole of 
Ephesians, has not met with favour from recent scholars. 

But the more serious difficulties which to many minds still 
stand in the way of the acceptance of the epistle have come 
from the det'elo^d phase of Pauline theobgy whidi it shows, 
and from the general background and atmosphere Of the under¬ 
lying system of thought, m which the absence of the well-known 
earlier controversies is remarkable, while some things suggest 
the thmi^iit of John and a later age. Among the most importarst 
points in which the ideas and implicatbns of Ephesians suggest 
an authorship and a period otlwr than that of Paul are the 
following; 

(a) The union of Gentfles and Jews in one body is already 
accomplished, {b) The Christology is more advanced, ume 
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Alexandrian terms, and suggests the ideas of the Gospel of John. 
(<) The conception of the Qrurch as the body of Christ is new. 
{d) There is said to be a general softening of Pauline thought in 
the direction of the Christianity of the and century, while very 
many characteristic ideas of the earlier epistles are absent. 

With regard to the changed state of affairs in the Church, it 
must be said that this can be a conclusive argument only to one 
who holds the view of the Tubingen scholars, that the Apostolic 
Age was all of a piece and was dominated solely by one contro¬ 
versy. The change in the situation is surely not greater than 
can be imagined within the lifetime of Paul. That the epi-stle 
implies as already existent a developed system of Gnostic thought 
such as only came into being in the 2nd century is not true, 
and such a date is excluded by the external evidence. As to 
the other points, the question is, whether the admittedly new 
phase of Paul’s theological thought is so different from his earlier 
system as to be Incompatible with it. In answering this question 
different minds will differ. But it must remain possible that 
contact with new scenes and persons, and especially such con¬ 
troversial necessities as are exemplified in Colossians, stimulated 
Paul to work out more fully, under the influence of Alexandrian 
categories, lines of thought of which the germs and origins must 
be admitted to have been present in earlier epistles. It cannot 
be maintained that the ideas of Ephesians directly contradict 
either in formulation or in tendency the thought of the earlier 
epistles. Moreover, if Colossians be accepted as Pauline (and 
among other strong reasons the unquestionable genuineness 
of the epistle to Philemon renders it extremely difficult not to 
accept it), the chief matters of this more advanced Christian 
thought are fully legitimated for Paul. 

On the other hand, the characteristics of the thought in 
Ephesians give some strong evidence confirmatory of the epistle’s 
own claim to be by Paul, (a) The writer of Eph. ii. 11-22 was 
a Jew, not less proud of his race than was the writer of Rom. 
ix.-xi. or of Phil. iii. 4 ff. {b) The centre in all the theology of 
the epistle is the idea of redemption. The use of Alexandrian 
categories is wholly governed by this interest, (r) The epistle 
shows the same panoramic, pictorial, dramatic conception of 
Christian truth which is everywhere characteristic of Paul. 
(d) Tlie most fundamental elements in the system of thought do 
not differ from those of the earlier epistles. 

The view which denies the Pauline authorship of Ephesians 
has to suppose the existence of a great literary artist and pro¬ 
found theologian, able to write an epistle worthy of Paul at his 
best, who, without betraying any recognizable motive, presented 
to the world in the name of Paul an imitation of Colossians, 
incredibly laborious and yet superior to the original in literary 
workmanship and power of thought, and bearing every appear¬ 
ance of earnest sincerity. It must further be supposed that the 
name and the very existence of this genius were totally forgotten 
in Christian circles fifty years after he wrote. The balance of 
evidence seems to lie on the side of the genuineness of the Epistle. 

If Ephesians was wrillen by Paul, it was during the period 
of his imprisonment, either at Caesarea or at Rome (iii. i, iv. i, 
vi. 20). At very nearly the same time he must have written 
Colossians and Philemon ; all three were sent by Tychicus. 
There is no strong reason for holding that the three were written 
from Caesarea. For Rome speaks the greater probability of 
the metropolis as the place in which a fugitive slave would try 
to hide hmself, the impression given in Colossians of possible 
opportunity for active mission work (Col. iv. 3,4; cf. Acts xxviii. 
30, 31), the fact that PMlippians, which in a measure belongs to 
the same group, was pretty certainly written from Rome. As 
to the Christians addressed, they are evidently converts from 
heathenism (ii. i, 11-13, 17 f., iii. i, iv. 17); but Aey are not 
merely Gentile Christians at large, for Tychicus carries the letter 
to them, Paul has some knowledge of their special circumstances 
(i. is), and they^are explicitly distinguished from “all the 
saints ” (iii. 18, vi. 18). We may most naturally think of ^em 
as the members of the churlhcs of Asia. The letter is very likely 
refenred to in Col. iv. 16, although this theory is not wholly free 
from difficulties. 


BiBLioeRAPHY.— The best commentaries on Ephesians are by 
C. J. EUicott (1855, 4tli ed. i868), H. A. W. Meyer (4th ed., 1867), 
(Eng. trans. 1880), T. K. Abbott (1897), J. A. Robinson (1903. 
2nd cd. 1904); in German by H. von Soden (in Hand-Commentar) 
(1891, 2nd ed. 1893), E. Haupt (in Meyer’s Kommenlar) (8th ed., 
1902). J. B. Lightfoot's commentary on Colossians (1875, 3rd ed. 
1879) is important for Ephesians also. On llie English text sec 
H. C. G. Moule (in Cambridge Bible for Schools) (1887). R. W. Dale, 
Epistle to the Ephesians ; its Doctrine and Ethics (1882), is a valuable 
scries of expository discourses. 

Questions of genuineness, purpose, &c., are discussed in the New 
Testament Introductions of ft. Uoitzmann (1885, 3rd cd. 1892); 
B. Weiss (188C, 3rd ed. 1897, Eng. trans. 1887); G. Salmon {1887, 
8th ed. 1897); A. Jiilicher (1894, 5th and Oth ed. igofi, Eng. trans. 
1904); T. Zahn (1897-1899, 2nd ed. 1900); and in the thorougli 
investigations of H. Holtzmann, Kritih der Epheser- und Kotosser- 
briefe (1872), and F. J. A. Hort, Prolegomena to St Paul's Epistles 
to the Romans and the Ephesians (1895). See also the works on the 
Apostolic Age of C. Weizsacker (1886, 2nd ed. 1892, Eng. trans. 
1894-1895); 0 . Pfloidcrer {Das Vrehristenthum) (1887, 2nd ed. 

1902, Eng. trans. igo6); and A. C. McGifiert (1897). 

On early attestation see A. Ri. Charteris, Canonicity (1880) and 
the New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers (Oxford, 1905). 

Tile theological ideas of Ephesians arc also discussed in some of 
the works on Paul's theology; see especially F, C. Baiir, Paulus 
(1845, 2iid ed. 1866-1867, Eng. trans. 1873-1874); O. Pliciderer, 
Der Paulinismus (1873, 2nd ed. 1890, Eng. trans. 1877); and in 
the works on New Testament theology by B. Weiss (1868, 7th ed. 

1903, Eng. trans. 1882-1883); H. Holtzmann (1897), and G. B. 
Stevens (1899). Sec also Somerville, St Paul's Conception of Christ 
(1807). 

For a guide to otlicr literature .see W. Ixick, art. " Ephesians, 
Epistle to,” in Hastings’s Ditttonary of the liible, the various works 
of Holtzmann aliove relerred to, and T. K. Abbott's Commentary, 
pp. 35-40. (J.H. Rs.) 

EPHESUS, an ancient Ionian city on the west coast of Asia 
Minor. In historic times it was situate on the lower slopes of the 
hills, Coressus and Prion, which rise out of a fertile plain near the 
mouth of the river Ca;fsler, while the temple and precinct of 
Artemis or Diana, to the fame of which the town owed modi of 
its celebrity, were in the plain itself, E.N.E. at a distance of about 
a mile. But there is reason to think both town and shrine had 
different sites in pre-Ionian times, and that both lay farther 
south among tho foot-hills of Mt. Solmissus. The situation of 
the city was such as at all times to command a great commerce. 
Of the three great river basins of Ionia and Lydia, those of the 
Herraus, Cayster and Maeandcr, it commanded the second, and 
had already access by easy passes to the other two. 

The earliest inhabitants assigned to Ephesus by Greek writers 
are the “ Amazons,” with whom we hear of Leleges, Carians 
and Pelasgi. In the 11th century B.C., according to tradition 
(the date is probably too early), Androclus, son of the Athenian 
king Codrus, landed on the spot with his lonians and a mixed 
body of colonists; and from his conquest dates the history of 
the Greek Ephesus. 'I'he deity of tlie city was Artemis; but 
wc must guard against misconception when we use that name, 
remembering that she bore close relation to the primitive Asiatic 
goddess of nature, whose cult existed before the Ionian migration 
at the neighbouring Ortygia, and that she always remained the 
virgin-mother of all life and especially wild life, and an embodi¬ 
ment of the fertility und productive power of the earth. The 
well-known monstrous repre.sentation of her, as a figure with 
many breasts, swathed below the waist in gravc-clotbcs, was 
probably of late and alien origin. In early Ionian times she 
seems to have been represented as a natural matronly figure, 
sometimes accompanied by a child, and to have been a more 
typically Hellenic goddess than she became in the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods. 

Twice in the period 700-500 b.c. the city owed its preservation 
to the interference of the goddess; once when the swarms of 
the Cimmerians overran Asia Minor in the 7th century and burnt 
the Artemision itself; 'and once when Croesus be.sicgcd the town 
in the century succeeding, and only retired after it liad solemnly 
dedicated itself to Artemis, the sign of such dedication being the 
stretching of a rope from city to sanctuary. Croesus was eager in 
every way to propitiate the goddess, and since about this tinie 
her temple was being restored on an enlarged scale, Ke presented 
most of the columns required for the building as well as some 
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the mood of the moment leads, with the firm, forwaxd march 
of earnest and mature thought. In this combination resides the 
doubtless unconscious but nevertheless real literary art of the 
. composition. 

The fundamental theme of the epistle is The Unity of Mankind 
vn Christ, and hence the Unity and Divinity of the Churdi of 
Christ. God’s purpose from eternity was to unite mankind in 
Christ, and so to bring human histoiy to its goal, the New Man, 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. Those who 
have believed in Christ are the present representatives and result 
of this purpose; and a clear knowledge of the purpose itself, 
the secret of the ages, has now been revealed to men. This theme 
is not formally discussed, as in a theological treatise, but is 
rather, as it were, celebrated in lofty eulogy and application. 
First, in chapters i.-iii., under the mask of a conventional 
congratulatory paragraph, the writer declares at length the 
privileges which this great fact confers upon those who by faith 
receive the gift of God, and he is thus able to touch on the various 
aspects of his subject. Then, in chapters iv.-vi., he turns, with 
a characteristic and impressive “ mcrcforc,” to set forth the 
obligations which correapoad to the privileges he has just 
expounded. This author is indeed interested to prosecute 
vigorous and substantial thinking, but the mainspring of his 
interest is the conviction that such thought is significant for 
inner and outer life. 

The relationship, both literary and theological, between the 
epistle to the Ephesians and that to the Colossians {g.v.) is very 
close. It is to be seen in many of the prominent ideas of the two 
writings, especially in the developed view of the central position 
of Christ in the whole universe ; in the conception of the Church 
as Christ’s body, of which He is the head ; in the thought of 
the great Mystery, once secret, now revealed. There is further 
resemblance in the formal moral code, arranged by classes of 
persons, and having much the same contents in the two epistles 
(Eph. v. 22-vi. 9; Col. iii. i8-iv. 1). In both, also, Tychicus 
carries the letter, and in almost identical language the readers 
are told that he will by word of mouth give fuller information 
about the apostle’s affairs (Eph. vi. 21-22 ; Col. iv. 7-8). More¬ 
over, in a great number of characteristic phrases and even whole 
verses the two arc alike. Compare, for instance, Eph. i. 7, 
Col. i. 14; Eph. i. to. Col. i. 20 ; Eph. i. 21, Col. i. 16; Eph. i. 
22, 23, Col. i. 18, 19; Eph. ii. 5, Col. ii. 13; Eph. ii. ii. Col. 
ii, II; Eph. ii. 16, Col. i. 20 ; Eph. iii. 2, 3, Col. i. 25, 26, and 
many other parallels. Only a comparison in detail will give a 
true impression of the extraordinary degree of resemblance. 
Yet the two epistles do not follow the same course of thought, 
and their contents carmot be successfully exhibited in a common 
synoptical abstract. Each has its independent occasion, purpose, 
character and method; but they draw largely on a common 
store of thought and use common means of expression. 

The question of the authorship of Ephesians is less important to 
the student of the history of Christian thought than in Hie case 
ef most of the Pauline epistle-s, because of the generalness of tone 
and' the lack of specific allusion in the work. It purports to be 
^ Paul, and was held to be his by Marcion and in the Mura- 
torian canon, and by Irenaeus, Tertullian and Clement of 
Alexandria, all writing at the end of the 2nd century. No doubt 
of the Pauline authorship was expressed in ancient times; nor 
is there any lack of early use by writers who make no direct 
quotation, to raise doubts as to the genuineness of the epistle. 
The influence of its language is probably to be seen in Ignatius, 
Polycarp and Hermas, less certainly in the epistle of Bainabais. 
Some reseraWances of expression in Clement of Rome and in 
Second Clement may have significance. There is here abundant 
proof that the epistle was in existence, and was highly valued 
and influential with leaders of Christian thought, about the 
year 100, when persons who had known Paul well were still 
Kving. 

To the evidence given above may be added the use of Ephesians 
in the First Epistle of Peter. If the latter epistle could be finally 
estifblished as genuine, or its date fixed, it would give important 
♦vTdence with regard to Ephesians ; Imt in the present state 


of discussion we must cooifine ourselves to pointing out the fact. 
Some of the more strikiiig points of contact wt-. folbwing: 
Eph. i. 3i, I Peter i. 3; J^b. k ao, 21, i Pat?r aa; E]^. 
ii. 2, 3, iv. 17,1 Peter iv. 3; Eph. ii. ai, aa, 1 Peter ii. fl; El*- 
V. 22,1 Peter iii i, 2 ; E^ v. 25, i Peter iu. 7,8-; E^. vi. 3, 
I Peter ii. 18,19. A similar relation exists between Remmts and 
/ Pater. In both cases the dependence is clearly on the paort of 
I Peter ; for ideas and phrases that in Ephesians and Rtmam 
have their firm place in closely i^Tou^t sequences, aire found in 
I Peter with less profound significance and transformed into 
smooth and pointed maxims and apophthegmatic sentences. 

Objections to the genuineness of Ephesians have been urged 
since the early part of tihe rgHi century. Tte influence of 
Schleiermacher, whose pupil Leonhard Usteri in his Enimckelung 
der patdinischen Lehrbegriffs (1824) expressed strong doubts as 
to Ephesians, carried weight. He held that Tychicus was the 
author. D« Wette first (1826) doubted, then (1843) denied 
that the epistle was by Paul. "1116 chief attack came, however, 
from Baur (1845) and his colleagues of the Tubingen school. 
Against the genuineness have appeared Ewald, Renan, Hausrath, 
Hilgenfeld, Ritschl, Pfleiderer, Weiasftoker, Holtamann, von 
Soden, Schmiedel, von Dobschiitz and many others. On the 
other hand, the epistle has been defended' by Bleek, Neander, 
Rcuss, B. Weiss, Meyer, Sabatier, Lightfoot, Hurt, Sanday, 
Bacon, Julicher, Hamack, Zaha and many others. In recrait 
years a tendency has been a|^>arent among critics to accept 
Ephesians as a genuine work of Paul. This has followed the 
somewhat stronger reaction in favour of Colossians. 

Before speaking of the more fundamental grounds urged for 
the rejection of Ephesians, we may look at various points of 
detail which are of less significance. 

(i) The style has unquestionably a slow and lumbering 
movement, in. marked contrast with the quidc effectiveness of 
Rowans and Galatians. The sentences are much longer and less 
vivacious, as any one can see by a superficial examinatiotk 
But nevertheless there are parts of the earlier epistles where the 
same tendency appears (e.g. Rom. iii. 23-26), and on the whok 
the style shows Paul’s familiar traits, (a) The vocabulary is 
said to be peculiar. But it can be shown to be no more so than 
that of Galatians (Zahn, Eirdeitung, i. pp. 3658.). On the 
other hand, some words characteristic of Paul’s use appear 
(notably 8 « 5 , five times), and the most recent and careful 
investigation of Paul’s vocabulary (Nageli, Wortsekats der 
paadinischtn Briefe, 1^5) concludes that the evidence speaks 
for Pauline authorship. (3) Certain phrases have aroused 
suspicion, for instana, “ the devil ” (va ii, instead of Paul’s 
usual term “ Satan ”); “ his holy apostles and prophets ” (iii. 5, 
as smacking of later fulsoraeness); “ I Paul ” (iii. 1); “ unto 
me, who am less than the least of all the saints ” (iii. 8,. as ex¬ 
aggerated). But these cases, when properly understood and 
calmly viewed, do not carry conviction against the epistle. (4) 
The relation of Ephesians to Colossians would be a serious dilfi- 
culty only if Colossians were held to be not by Paul. Those who 
hold to the genuineness of Colossians find it easier to explain the 
resemblances as the product of the free working of the same 
miui, than as due to a deliberate imitator. Holtzmann’s 
elaborate and very ingenious theory (187a) that Colossians has 
been expanded, on the basis of a shorter letter of Paul, by the 
same later hand which had previously written the whole of 
Ephesians, has not met with favour from recent scholars. 

But the more serious difficulties which to many minds still 
stand in the way of the acceptance of the epistle have come 
from the det'elo^d phase of Pauline theobgy whidi it shows, 
and from the general background and atmosphere Of the under¬ 
lying system of thought, m which the absence of the well-known 
earlier controversies is remarkable, while some things suggest 
the thmi^iit of John and a later age. Among the most importarst 
points in which the ideas and implicatbns of Ephesians suggest 
an authorship and a period otlwr than that of Paul are the 
following; 

(a) The union of Gentfles and Jews in one body is already 
accomplished, {b) The Christology is more advanced, ume 
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acadptored drums (eolumnae caelaiae) of the latest temple, amd 
archaic sculptures from the drums and parapet of the earlier 
building. He also made accurate measurements and a plan 
of the Hellenistic temple, found many inscriptions and a few 
miscellaneous antiquities, and had begun to explore the Precinct, 
when the great expen.se and other considerations induced the 
trustees of the British Museum to suspend his operations in 1874. 
Wood made two subsequent attempts to resume work, but failed; 
and the site lay desolate till 1904, when the trustees, wishing 
to have further information atout the earlier strata and the 
Precinct, sent D. G. Hogarth to re-examine the remains. As a 
result of six niontlts’ work. Wood’s “ earliest temple ” was re¬ 
deared and planned, remains of three earlier shrines were found 
beneath it, a rich deposit of ofierings, &c., belonging to the earliest 
shrine was discovered, and tentative explorations were made 
in the Precinct. Tljis deep digging, however, which reached 
the sand of the original marsh, released much ground water and 
resulted in the permanent flooding of the site. 

The history of tire Artemision, as far as it can be inferred 
from the lemains, is as folbws. {1) There was no temple on the 
plain previous to the Ionian occupation, the primeval seat of 
nature-goddess having been in the southern hills, at Ortygia 
(near mod. Arvalia). Towards the end of the 8 th century b.c 
a small shrine come into existence on the plain. This wa.s little 
more than a small platform of green schist with a sacred tree 
and an altar, and perhaps later a wooden icon (image), the whole 
enclosed in a temenos ; but, as is jaroved by a great treasure of 
objects in precious and other metals, ivory, bone, crystal, paste, 
glass, terra-cotta and other materials, found in i904--i905, 
partly within the platform on which the cult-statue stood and 
partly outside, in the lowest stratum of deposit, this early shrine 
was presently enriched by Greeks with many and splendid 
offerings of Hellenic workmanship. A large number of elytron 
coins, found among these ofierings, and in style the earliest of 
their class known, combine with other evidence to date the whole 
treasure to a period considerably anterior to the reign of Croesus. 
This treasure is now divided between the museums of Constanti¬ 
nople and London. (3) Witlun a short time, perhaps after the 
Cimmerian sack (? 650 b.c.), this shrine was restored, slightly 
enlarged, and raised m level, but not altered in character. (3) 
About the close of tl»e century, for some reason not known, 
but possibly owing to collapse brought about by the marshy 
nature of the site, this was replaced by a temple of regular 
Hellenic form. The latter was built in relation to the earlier 
central statue-hose but at a higher level than either of its pre¬ 
decessors, doubtless for dryness’ sake. Very little but its founda¬ 
tions was spared by later builders, and there is now no certain 
evidence of its architectural character; but it is very probable 
that it was the early temple in which the Ionic order is said to 
have been first used, after the colonists had made use of Doric 
in their earlier constructions (c.g. in the Panionion ); and that 
it was the work of the Cnossian Chersiphron and his son, Meta¬ 
genes, always regarded afterwards as the first builders of a 
regulm Artemision. Their temple is said by Strabo to have been 
made bigger by anoriier architect. (4) The latter’s work must 
have been the much larger temple, exposed by Wood, and 
usually known as the Archaic or Croesus temple. This overlies 
the remains of No. 3, at a level hi^er by about a metre, and the 
area of its c*Ua alone contains the whole of the earlier shrines. 
Its central point, however, was still the primitive statue-base, 
now enliuged and heigl^jbened. About half its pavement, parts 
of the cdla walls and of three columns of the peristyle, and the 
foundations of nearly all the platform, are still in position. The 
visible work was all of very fine white marble, quarried about 
7 m. N.E., near the modem Kos Bunar. Fragments of reUef- 
sculptures belonging to the parapet and columns, and of fluted 
drums and capitals, cornices and other architectural membera 
have been recovered, showing that the workmanship and Ionic 
style were of the highest excellence, and that the building 
presented a variety of ornament, rare among Hellenic temples. 
The whtsleigraund'^an covered about 80,000 sq. ft. The height 
d the ten^ is doubtful, the measurements of columns given 


us by later authority having reference probady to its successor, 
the height of which was considered abnormal and marvellous. 
Judged by the diameter of the drums, the cedumns of the Croesus 
temple were not two-thirds of the height of those of the Hellen¬ 
istic temple. This fourth temple is, beyond question, that to 
which Croesus contributed, and it was, therefore, in process of 
building about 340 b.c. Our authorities seem to be referring to 
it when they tell us that the Artemision was raised by common 
contribution of the great cities of Asia, and took I 30 years to 
complete. It was dedicated with (preat ceremony, probably 
between 430 and 420 b.c., and the famous Timotheus, son of 
Thersander, carried off the magnificent prise for a lyric ode 
against all comers. Its original architects were, probably, 
Paeonius of F.phe- 
sus, and Demetrius, 
a Upat of the sherne 
itself: but it has 
been suggested that 
the latter nmy have 
been rather the 
actual contracting 
builder than the 
architect. Of this 
temple Herodotus 
spe^s us existing 
in his day; and un¬ 
less weight be given 
to an isolated state¬ 
ment of F.usebius, 
that it was burned 
about 395 B.C., we 
must assume tliat it 
survived until the 
night when one 
I-lcrostratus, de¬ 
sirous of aerjuiring 
eternal fame if only 
by a great crime, 
set it alight This 
Ls said to have hap¬ 
pened in 356 B.c. on 
the October night 
on which Alexander 
the Great came into 
the w'orld, and, as 
Hegesias said, the 
goddess herself was 
ab.scnt, assisting at 
the birth; but the 
exactness of this 
portentous syn¬ 
chronism makes the 
date suspect (5) It 
was succeeded by 
what is called the Hellenistic temple, begun almost immedi¬ 
ately after the catastrophe, according to plans drawn by 
the famous Dinocrates the architect of Alexandria. The 
platform was once more raised to a higher level, some 7 
ft above that of the Archaic, by means of huge foundation 
blocks bedded upon the earlier structures; and this increase 
of elevation necessitated a slight expansion of the area all 
round, and ten steps in place of three. The new columns were 
of greater diameter than the old and over 60 ft. high 7 and 
from its great height the whole structure was regarded as a 
marvel, and accounted one of the wonders of the world. Since, 
however, other Greek temples had colonnades hardly less high, 
and were of equal or greater area, it has been suggested that the 
Ephesian temple had some distinct element of grandiosity, no 
longer known to us—perhaps a lofty Kulptured parapet or 
some imposing form of podium. Bede, in his treatise Dt sept, 
mif. mundi, describes a stupendous erection of several storeys; 
but his other descriptions are so fantastic that no credence can 
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be attached to this. The fifth tetitple was once more of Ionic 
order, but the ^ish and style of its details os attested by existing 
remains were inferior to those of its predecessor. The great 
Sculptured drums and pedestals, now m the British Museum, 
belong to the lower part of certain of its columns: but nothing 
of its frieze or pediments (if -it had any)_ has been recovered. 
Begun probably Imfore 350 B.c., it was in building when Alexander 
came to Ephesus in 334 and offered to bear the cost of its comple¬ 
tion. It was probably finished by the end of the century; for 
Pliny the Elder states that its cypress-wood doors had been in 
existence for 400 years up to his time. It stood intact, except 
for very partial restorations, till a.d. 262 when it was sacked and 
burned by the Goths: but it appears to have been to some 
extent restored afterwards, and its cult no doubt survived till 
the Edict of Theodosius closed the pagan temples. Its material 
was then quarried extensively for the construction of the great 
cathedral of St John Theoldgos on the neighbouring hill (Ayas- 
soluk), and a large Byzantine building (a church ?) came into 
existence on the central part of its denuded site, but did not 
last long. Before the Ottoman conquest its remains were already 
buried under several feet of silt. 

The organization of the temple hierarchy, and its customs 
and privileges, retained throughout an Asiatic character. The 
priestesses of the goddess were iropOtvot (i.e. unwedded), and 
her priests were compelled to celibacy. The chief among the 
latter, who bore the Persian name of Megabyzus and the 'Greek 
title Neocorus, was doubtless a power in the state as well as a 
dignitary of religion. His official dress and spadonic appearance 
are probably revealed to us by a small ivory statuette found by 
D. G. Hogarth in 1903. Besides these there was a vast throng 
of dependents who lived by the temple and its services — theologi, 
who may have expounded sacred lcgcnd.s, hymnudi, who composed 
hymns in honour of the deity, and others, together with a great 
crowd of hierui who performed more menial offices. The making 
of shrines and images of the goddess occupied many hands. To 
support this greedy mob offerings flowed in in a constant stream 
from votaries and from visitors, who contributed sometimes 
money, sometimes statues and works of art. These latter so 
accumulated that the temple became a rich museum, among 
the chief treasures of which were the figuresof Amazonssoulptured 
in competition by Pheidias, J’olyclitus, Cresilas and I’hradmon, 
and the painting by Apelles of Alexander holding a thunderbolt. 
The temple was also richly endowed with lands, and possessed 
the fishery of the Selinusian lakes, with other large revenues. 
But perhaps the most important of all the privileges possessed 
by the goddess and her priests was that of asylum. I'ugitives 
from justice or vengeance who reached her precincts were per¬ 
fectly safe from all pursuit and arrest. The boundaries of the 
space possessing such virtue were from time to time enlarged. 
Mithradates extended them to a bowshot from the temple in all 
directions, and Mark Antony imprudently allowed them to take 
in part of the city, which part thus became free of all law, and a 
haunt of thieves and villains. Augustus, while leaving the right 
of asylum untouched, diminished the space to which the privilege 
belonged, and built round it a wall, which still surrounds the 
ruins of the temple at the distance of about a (juarter of a mile, 
bearing an inscription in Greek and Latin, which states that it 
was erected in the proconsulshm of Asinius Gallus, out of the 
revenues of the temple. The right of asylum, however, had once 
more to be defended by a deputation sent to the emperor Tiberius. 
Besides being a place of worship, a museum and a sanctuary, 
the Ephesian temple was a great bank. Nowhere in Asia could 
money be more safely bestowed, and both kings and private 
persons placed their treasures under the guarchunship of the 
goddess. « 

The Cffy.—After Wood’s superficial explorations, the city 
remained desolate till 1894, when the Austrian Archaeologicd 
Institute obtained a concession for excavation and began 
systematic work. This has continued regularly ever since, but 
hw been carried down no farther than the imperial stratum. 
The main areas of operation hkvh been: (j) The Great Theatre. 
The stage buildings, orchestra and lower parts of the cuvea have 


been cleared. In the process considerable additions were made 
to Wood’s find of sculptures in marble and bronze, and of m- 
scriptions, including missing parts of the Vibius Salutaris texts. 
This theatre has a peculiar interest as the scene of the tumult 
aroused by the mission of St Paul ; but the existing remains 
represent a recon.struction carried out after his time. (2) The 
Hellenistic Agora, a huge square, surrounded by porticoes, 
lying S.W. of tlie theatre and having fine public halls on the S. 
It has yielded to the Austrians fine sculpture in marble and 
bronze and many inscriptions. (3) The Roman Agora, with its 
large halls, lying N.W. of the theatre. Here were’ found many 
inscriptions of Roman date and some statuary^ (4) A street 
running from the S.E. angle of the Hellenic .^ora towards the 
Magnesian gate. Ibis was found to be lined with pedestals of 
honorific statues and to have on the west side a remarkable 
building, stated in an inscription to have been a library. The 
tomb of the founder, T. Julius Celsus, is hard by, and some fine 
Roman reliefs, which once decorated it, have been sent to 
'Vienna, (5) A street running direct to the port from the theatre. 
This is of great breadth, and had a Horologion half-way down 
and fine porticoes and shops. It was known as the Arcadiane 
after having been restored at a higher level than formerly by the 
emperor Arcadius (a.d. 395). It leaves on the right the great 
Thermae of Constantine, of which tlie Austrians have cleared 
out the south-east part. This huge pile used to be taken for 
the Artemision by early visitors to Ephesus. Part of the quays 
and buildings round the port were exposed, after measures had 
been taken to drain the upper part of the marsh. (6) The 
Double Church of the Virgin “ Deipara ” in the N.W. of the city, 
wherein the council of 431 was held. Here interesting inscriptions 
and Byzantine architectural remains were found. Besides these 
excavated monuments, the Stadion ; the enceinte of fortifications 
erected by Lysimachus, which runs from the tower called the 
“ Prison of .St Paul ” and right along the crests of the Bulbul 
(Prion) and Panajir hills; the round monument miscalled the 
“ Tomb of St Luke ” ; and the Opistholeprian gymnasium near 
the Magnesian gate, are worthy of attention. 

The work done by the Austrians enables a good idea to be 
obtained of the appearance presented by a great Graeco-Roman 
city of Asia in the last days of its prosperity. It may be realized 
better there than anywhere how much architectural splendour 
was concentrated in the public quarters. But the restriction 
of the cleMunce to the upper stratum of deposit has prevented 
tlie acquisition of much further knowledge. Both the Hellenistic 
and, still more, the original Ionian cities retijiain for the most part 
unexplored. It should, however, be added that very valuable 
topographical exploration lias bren carried out in the environs 
of Ephesus by members of the Austrian expedition, and that the 
Ephesian district is now mapped more satisfactorily than any 
other district of ancient interest in Asia Minor. 

The Turkish village of Ayassoluk (the modem representative 
of Ephesus), more than a mile N.E. of the ancient city, has 
revived somewhat of recent years owing to the development 
of its fig gardens by the Aidin railway, which passes through the 
upper part of the plain. It is noteworthy for a splendid ruined 
mosque built by the Seljuk, Isa Bey IL, of Aidin, in 1375, which 
contains magnificent columns; for a castle, near which Ue 
remains of the pendentives from the cupola of the great cathedral 
of St John, now deeply buried in its own. ruins: and for an 
^ueduct, Turkish baths and mosque-tombs. There is a fair 
inn managed by the Aidin Railway Cunjpany. 

BiBLioGRAPay.—E. Gahl, Ephesiaca (1843); E. Curtius, Ephesos 

M ; C. Zimmermaim, Ephesus im ersten christlichen Jahrkunderf 
: J. T. Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus {iStj) ; E. L. Hicki, 
Anc. Greek Inscr. in the Brit. Museum, ISi. 2 (1890); B. V. Head, 
" Coin^B of Epliesns ” (ATumfrrK. Chron., 1880); J. Menadkr, Qua 
cumUcione Epkesii usi sinl, &c. (1880); Sir W. M. Ramsay, Letters 
to tke Seven Ckurckes (1904); O. Benndorf, R. Heberaey, fix., 
Forsekungen in Ephesos, vol. i. (1906I (Austrian Arch. Insntnte); 
D. G. Hogarth, Excavations at Ephesus ; the Archaic Artemisia (2 
vols., 1908), with chapters hy C. H. Smith, A. Hamilton Smith, 
B, V. Head, and A. E. Henderson. (D. C. H.) 

EPHEfiUS, COUNOli OF. This Church council was convened 
in 431 b« the purpose of taking aathoiitative action ccmceming 
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the doctrine of tlie person of Christ. The councils of Nicaea and 
Constantinople had asserted the full divinity and real humanity 
of Christ, without, however, defining the manner of their union. 
The attempt to solve the apparent incongruity of a perfect union 
of two complete and distinct natures in one person produced 
first Apollinarianism; which substituted the divine Logos for 
the human vous or Tvev/ui of Jesus, thereby detracting from the 
completeness of his humanity ; and then Nestorianism, which 
destroyed the unity of Christ's person by affirming that the divine 
Logos dwelt in the man Jesus as in a temple, and that the union 
of the two was in respect of dignity, and furthermore that, 
inasmuch as the Logos could not have been born, to cull Mary 
fftoToKoSj “ Godbearer,” was absurd and blasphemous. The 
Alexandrians, led by Cyril, stood for the doctrine of the perfect 
union of two complete natures in one person, and made Storo/fos 
the shibboleth of orthodoxy. The theological controversy was 
intensified by the rivalry of the two patriarchates, Alexandria 
and Constantinople, for the primacy of the East. As bishop 
of Constantinople Nestorius naturally looked to the emperor 
for support, while Cyril turned to Rome. A Roman .synod in 
;)3o found Nestorius heretical and decreed his excommunica¬ 
tion unless he should recant. Shortly afterwards an Alex¬ 
andrian synod condemned his doctrines in twelve anathemas, 
which only provoked counter-anathemas. The emperor now 
intervened and summoned a council, which met at Ephesus 
on the 42 nd of June 431. Nestorius was prc.sentwith an armed 
escort, but refused to attend the council on the ground that the 
patriarch of Antioch (his friend) had not arrived. The council, 
nevertheless, proceeded to declare him excommunicate and 
deposed. When the Roman legates appeared they “examined 
and approved ” the acts of the council, whether as if thereby 
giving them validity, or as if concurring with the council, is a 
question not ea.sy to answer from the records. Cyril, the presi¬ 
dent, apparently regarded the subscription of the legates as the 
acknowledgment of “ canonical agreement ” with the synod. 

The disturbances that followed the arrival of John, the 
patriarch of Antioch, are sufiiciently described in the article 
Nestorius. 

The emperor finally interposed to terminate that scandalous 
strife, banished Nestorius and dissolved the council. Ultiinately 
he gave decision in favour of the orthodox. The council was 
generally received as ecumenical, even by the Antiochenes, and 
the differences between Cyril and John were adjusted (433) by 
a “Union Creed,” which, however,did not prevent a recrudescence 
of theological controversy. 

See Mansi iv. pp. 567-1482, v. pp. 1-1025 ; Hardouin i. pp. 1271- 
1722 : Hefcle (2nd ed.) ii. pp. i 4 i --!47 (Ehs- trans. iii. pp. 1-114) ; 
Peltanus, S6'. Magni el Ecumen. Cone. F.phesini primi Aota omnia 
. . . (Ingolstadt, 1576); Wilhelm KracU, Koptische Ahten zum 
Ephes. Konzil . . . (Lcipsig, 1904); also the articles Nestorius ; 
Cyril ; Theouore op Mopsuestia. 

The so-called “ Robber Synod ” of Ephesus (Latrodniwii 
Ephesimm) of 449, although wholly irregular and promptly 
repudiated by the church, may, nevertheless, not improperly 
be treated here. The archimandrite Eutyches (?.».) havmg been 
deposed by his bishop, Flavianus of Constantinople, on account 
of his heterodox doctrine of the person of Christ, had appealed 
to Dioscurus, the successor of Cyril in the see of Alexandria, who 
restored him and moved the emperor Theodosius 11 . to summon 
a council, which should “ utterly destroy Nestorianism.” Rome 
recognizing that she had more to fear from Alexandria, departed 
from her traditional policy and' sided with Constantinople. The 
council of 130 bishops, which convened on the 8th of August 
449, w,is completely dominated by Dioscurus. Eutyches was 
acquitted of heresy and reinstated, Flavianus and other bishops 
deposed, the Roman legates insulted, and all opposition was 
overborne by intimidation or actual violence. The death of 
Flavianus, which soon followed, was attributed to injuries 
received in this sjlnod; but the proof of the charge leaves some¬ 
thing to be desired. . t 

The emperor confirmed the synod, but the Eastern Church 
was divided upon the question of accepitimg it, and Leo I. of 
Rome excommunioated Dioscurus, refused ' to recognize the 


successor of Flavianus and demanded a new and greater council. 
The death of Theodosius II. removed the main support of Dios¬ 
curus, and cleared the way for the council of Chalcedon (j.o.), 
which deposed the Alexandrian and condemned Eutychianism. 

See Mansi vi. pp. 503 Miq., 606 sqq. ; Hardouin ii. 71 sqq.; 
Hefele (2nd ed.) ii. pp. 349 sqq. (Eng. trans. iii. pp. 221 sqq.) ; 
S. G. F. Perry, The. Second Synod of Ephesus (Dartiord, l88i); 
l’Abl)6 Martin, Actes du brigai^age d'Ephfse (Amiens, 1874) and 
Le Vseudo-svnode connu dans Ihistoire sous le nom de brigandage 
d'Ephise (Paris, 1875). (T. F. C.) 

EPHOD, a Hebrew Word (ephod) of uncertain meaning, retained 
by the translators of the Old Testament. In the post-exilic 
priestly writings (5th century B.c. and later) the ephod forms 
part of the gorgeous ceremonial dress of the high-priest (see 
Ex. xxix. 5 sq. and especially Ecclus. xlv. 7-13). It was a very 
richly decorated object of coloured threads interwoven with 
gold, worn outside the luxurious mantle or robe ; it was kept 
in place by a girdle, and by shoulder-pieces (?), to which were 
attached brooches of onyx (fa.stcned to the rolte) and golden 
rings from which hung the “ breastplate ” (or rather pouch) 
containing the sacred lots, Urim and Thummim. The somewhat 
involied de.scription in Ex. xxviii. 6 sqq., xxxix. 2 sqq. (see V. 
Rysscl’s ed. of Dillmann’s commentary on Ex.-Lev.) leaves it 
uncertain whether it covered the hack, encircling the body like 
a kind of waistcoat, or only the front; at all events it was not 
a garment in the ordinar)' sense, and its association with the 
sacred lots indicates that the ephod was used for divination 
(cf. Num. xxvii. 21), and had become the di.stinguishing feature 
of the leading priestly line (cf. i Sam. ii. 28).* Rut fjom other 
passages it seems that the ephod had been n familiar object 
whose use was by no means so restricted. Like the teraphini 
(y.n.) it was part of the common stock of Hebrew cult; it is borne 
(rather than worn) by persons acting in a priestly character 
(Samuel at Shiloh, priests of Nob, David), it is part of the worship 
of individuals (Gideon at Ophrah), and is found in a private 
shrine with a lay attendant (Micah; Judg. xvii. 5; see, however, 
w. 10-13).“ Nevertheless, while the prophetical teaching came 
to regard the ephod as contrary to the true worship of Yahweh, 
the priestly doctrine of the post-exilic age (when worship was 
withdrawn from the community at large to the recognized priest¬ 
hood of Jerusalem) has retained it along with other remains of 
earlier usage, legalizing it, as it were, by confining it exclusively 
to the Aaronites. 


An intricate historical problem is involved at the outset in the 
famous ephod, which the priest Abiatliar brought in his hand when he 
fled to David after the massacre of the priests of Nob. It is evidently 
regarded as the one whic'h had been in Nob (i Sam. xxi. 9), and thi 
presence of the prie.sts at Nob is no less clearly regarded a.s the sequel 
of the fall of Shiloh. The ostensible intention is to narrate the 
transference of the sacred objects to David (cf. 2 Sam. i. 10), and 
henceforth he regularly inquires of Ifahweb in his movements (i Sam 
xxiii. 9-12, XXX. 7 sq. ; cf. xxiil 2, 4; 2 Sam. ii. i, v. 19-23). It is 
possible that the writer (or writer^ desired to trace the earlier history 
of the ephod through the line of Eli and Abiathar to the time when 
the Zadokite priests gained the supremacy (see Leviies) ; but else 
where Abiathar is said to have borne the ark (i Kings ii. 26; cl. 
2 Sam. vii. 6), and this fluctuation is noteworthy by reason of the 
pre.sent confusion in the text of 1 Sam. xiv. 3, 18 (sec commcntancs). 

On one view, the ark in Kirjath-jcarim was in non-Israelite hands 
(i Sam. vii. I sq.); on the other, Saul's position as king necessitates 
the presumption that his sway extended over Judah and Israel, 
including tliose cities wliich otherwise appear to have been hi the 
hands of aliens (i Sam. xiv. 47 sq.; cf. xvii. 54, &c.). ‘nicro arc 
some fundamental divergencies in the representations of the tradi¬ 
tions of both David and Saul {'iq.v.), £Uid there i^ indirect and 


* Cf. the phrase “ ephod of prophecy " {Testament of Levt, vm. 2). 
The priestly apparatus of the po.st-cxilic age retains several traces 
of old mythological symbolism and earlier cult, the meanmg of which 
had not altogether b^ forgotten. With the dress one may perhaps 
compare the apparel of the gods Marduk and Adad, for which sec 
A. Jeremias, Das AUe Test, im Lichte des Alien Orients, 2nd ed., figs. 
3^, 46, and pp. 162,449. 

- The ordinary interpretation " linen ephod ” (i Sam. ill i8, 
xxii. 18; 2 Sam. vi. 14) is questioned by T. C. Foote in his useful 
monograph, Journ. £ibl. Lit. xxi., i 90 “i PP- 3 > 47 - This writer luw 
aptly compares the infant Samuel with the child who drew the lots 
at the temple of Fortuna at Praenestc (Cicero, De divin. H. 41, 86), 
and with the modern practice of employing innocent instruments of 
chance in lotteries {op. cit. pp. 22, 27). 
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independent evidence which makes i Kings ii. z6 not entirely isolated. 
Here it must suffice to remark that the ark, too, was also an object 
for ascertaining the divine will (especially J udg. xx. 26-28 ; cf. 18,231, 
and it is far from certain that the later records of the ark (which 
was too heavy to Ije borne by one), like those of the ephod, are valid 
for earlier times. 

For the form of the earlier ephod the classic passage is 2 Sam. 
vi. 14, where David girt in (or with) a linen ephod dances before 
the ark at its entry into Jerusalem and incurs the unqualified 
contempt of his wife Michai, the daughter of Saul. Relying upon 
the known custom of performing certain observances in a 
practically, or even entirely, nude condition, it seems plausible 
to infer tlmt the ephod was a scanty wrapping, perhaps a loin¬ 
cloth, and this view has found weighty support. On the other 
hand, the idea of contempt at the exposure of the person, to 
whatever extent, may not have been so prominent, especially 
if the custom were not unfamiliar, and it is possible that the 
.sequel refers more particularly to grosser practices attending 
outbursts of religious enthusiasm.’ 

The favourite view that the ephod was also an image rests 
partly upon i Sam. xxi. 9, where Goliath’s sword is wrapped in 
a cloth in the sanctuary of Nob behind the ephod. But it is 
equally natural to suppose that it hung on a nail in the wall, and 
•apart from the omission of the significant words in the original 
•Septuagint, the possibility that the text read “ ark ” cannot be 
wholly ignored (see above; also G. F. Moore, Ency. Bib. col. 
1307, n. 2). Again, in the story of Micah’s shrine and the removal 
of the sacred objects and the Levite priest by the Danites, 
parallel narratives have been used: the graven and molten 
images of Judg. xvii. 2-4 corresponding to the ephod and 
tcraphim of’ver. 5. Throughout there is confusion in the use of 
these terms, and the finale refers only to the graven image of 
T)an(xviii. 30 sq., see i Kings xii. 28 sq.). But the combination 
of ephod and teraphim (as in Hos. iii. 4) is noteworthy, since 
the fact that the latter were images (1 Sam. xix. 13 ; Gen. xxxi. 
34) could be urged against the view that the former were of a 
similar character. Finally, according to Judg. viii. 27, Gideon 
made an ephod of gold, about 70 lb in weight, and “ put ” it in 
Ophrah. It is regarded as a departure from the worship of 
Yahweh, although the writer of ver. 33 (cf. also ver. 23) hardly 
shared this feeling ; it was probably something once harmlessly 
associated with the cult of Yahweh (cf. Cai.f, Golden), and the 
term “ ephod ” may be due to a later hand under the influence 
of the prophetical teaching referred to above. The present 
passage is the only one which appears to prove that the ephod 
was an imtige, and several writers, including Lotz {Redencyk. f. 
pent. Theol. vol. v., s.7<.), ' 1 '. C. Foote (pp. 13-18) and A. Maecklen- 
burg (Zed. f. wissens. Theol., 1906, pp. 433 sqq.) find this inter¬ 
pretation unnecessary'. 

.Archaeological evidence for objects of divination (sec, e.g., 
the interesting details in Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, the Bible 
and Homer, i. 447 sq.), and parallels from the Oriental area, can 
be readily cited in support of any of the explanations of the ephod 
which have been offered, but naturally cannot prove the form 
which it actually took in Palestine. Since images were clothed, 
it could be supposed that the diviner put on the god’s apparel 
(cf. Eney. Bib. col. 1141); but they were also plated, and in 
either case the transference from a covering to the object covered 
is intelligible. If the ephod was a loin-cloth, its use as a receptacle 
and the known evolution of the article find useful analogies 
(Foote, p. 43 sq., and Ency. Bib. col. 1734 [i]). Finally, if there 
is no decisive evidence for the view that it was an image (Judg. 
viii. 27), or that as a wrapping it formed the sole covering of the 
officiating agent (2 Sam. vi.), all that can safely be said is that 

‘ It is not stated that the linen ephod was David's sole covering, 
and it is difficult to account for the text in tlie parallel passage 
T Chron. xv. 27 (where he is clothed with a robe); " girt,’ too, is 
ambiguous, since ttie verb is even used of a sword. On the question 
of nudity (cf. i Sam. xix. 24) see Robertson Smith, Kel. Sem? pp. 
tbt, 450 sti.: Ency. Bib. s.vv. " girdle," " sackcloth '; and M. 
jastrow, Joum. Am. Or. Soc. xx. 144, xxi- 23 - ITic signifirant terms 

uncover,” “ play " (2 Sam. vi. 20 sq.), have other meanings intel¬ 
ligible to those acquainted with the excesses practised in Oriental 
cults. 


it was certainly used in divination and presumably did not 
differ radically from the ephod of the post-exilic age. 

See further, in addition to the monogrirnhs already cited, the 
articles in Hastings's Diet. Bible (by S. R. Driver), Ency. Bib, 
(by G. F. Moore), and Jew. Encyc. (L. Ginsburg), and E, 
Sellin, in Oriental. SIttdien : Theodor Nbldeke (ed. Bezold, 1906), 
pp. 699 sqq. (S. A. C.) 

EPHOR (Gr. i<popoi), the title of the highest magistrates of 
the ancient Spartan state. It is uncertain when the office was 
created and what was its original character. That it owed its 
institution to Ljrcurgus (Herod, i. 65; cf. Xen. Respub. Lacedaem. 
viii. 3) is very improbable, and we may either regtfa'd it as an 
immemorial Dorian institution (with C. 0 . MflUer, H. Gabriel, 
H. K. Stein, Ed. Meyer and others), or accept the tradition that 
it was founded during the first Messenian War, which necessitated 
a prolonged absence from Sparta on the piart of both kings 
(Plato, Laws, iii. 692 A; Aristotle, Politics, v. 9. i = p. 1313 a 26; 
Plut. CUomenes, 10; so G. Dum, G. Gilbert, A. H. J. Greenidge). 
There is no evidence for the theory that originaUy the ephors 
were market inspectors ; they seem rather to have had from the 
outset judicial or police functions. Gradually they extended 
their powers, aided by the jealousy between the royal houses, 
which made it almost impossible for the two kings to co-operate 
heartily, and from the 5th to the 3rd century l 5 iey exercised a 
growing despotism which Plato justly calls a tyrannis {Laws, 692). 
Heomenes III. restored the royal power by murdering four of 
the ephors and abolishing the office, and though it was revived 
by Antigonus Doson after the battle of .Sellasia, and existed 
at least down to Hadrian’s reign {Sparta Museum Catalogue, 
Introd. p. 10), it never regained its former power. 

In historical times the ephors were five in number, the first 
of them giving his name to the year, like the eponymous archon 
at Athens. Where opinions were divided the majority prevailed. 
The ephors were elected annually, originally no doubt by the 
kings, later by the people ; their terra of office began with the 
new moon after the autumnal etjuinox, and they had an official 
residence {Icpopttov) in the Agora. Every full citizen was 
eligible and no property qualification was required; 

The ephors summoned and presided over meetings of the 
Gerousia and Apella, and formed the executive committee 
responsible for carrying out decrees. In their dealings with the 
kings they represented the supremacy of the people. There was 
a monthly exchange of oaths, the kings swearing to rule according 
to the laws, the ephors undertaking on this condition to maintain 
the royal authority (Xen. Resp. I^ced. 15. 7). They alone 
might remain seated in a king’s presence, and had power to try 
and even to imprison a king, who must ajJltear before them at 
the third summons. Two of them accompanied the army in the 
field, not interfering with the king's conduct of the campaign, 
but prepared, if need be, to bring him to trial on his return. 
The ephors, again, exercised a general guardianship of law and 
custom and superintended the training of the young. They 
shared the criminal jurisdiction of the Gerousia and decided 
civil suits. The administration of taxation, the distribution of 
booty, and the regulation of the calendar also devolved ujjon 
them. They could actually put ^erioeci to death without trial, 
if we may believe Isocrates (xii. 181), and were responsible 
for protecting the state against the helots, against whom they 
formally declared war on entering office, so as to be able to kill 
any whom they regarded as dangerous without violating religious 
scruples. Finally, the ephors were supreme in questions of 
foreign policy. They enforced, when necessary, the alien acts 
(^tvijXatrfa), negotiated with foreign afhbass^ors, instructed 
generals, sent out expeditions and were the guiding spirits of 
the Spartan confederacy. 

See the constitutional histories of G. Gill)ert (Eng. trans.), pp. 16, 
.32-59 ; G. Busolt, p. 84 ff., V. Thumser, p. 241 ff., G. F. SchOmann 
(Eng. trans.), p. 23611., A. H. J. Greenidge, p. 102 ff.; Szanto’s 
article “ Ephoroi " in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopildie, v. 2860 ff. ; 
Eel. Meyer, Forsekungen zur alien Geschkhte, i. 2^ ff. ; C. O. Muller, 
Dorians, bk. iii. ch. vii. ; G. Grote, History of Greece, pt. ii. ch. vi. ; 
G. Bu.solt, Griechische Geschkhte, i.“ 555 ff.; B. Niese, Historische 
Zeiischrift, Ixii. 58 fi. Of the many monogtaphs dealing with this 
.subject the following ere si)ccially useful: G. Dum, Enisiehung und 
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EntwkMung des tparian. Ephomlt (Innsbruck, 1878); H. K. Stein, 
Das spartan. Ephorat bis auf Ckailm (Paderkitn, 1870); K. 
Kuchtucr, Entstskung un 4 ursprUnglicht Bsdeutung dss spartan. 
Ephorats (Munich, 1897); C. Frick, De ephoris Spartanis (Ghttingen, 
1872); A. Schaefer, De ephoris Lacedaemoniis (Crcifswald, 1863); 
E. von Stem, Zut Entstehung und ursprUnglichen Bedeutune des 
Ephorais in Sparta (BerKn, 1894). (M. N. T.) 

EPHORUS (c. 400^ 330 B.C.), of Cyme in Aeolis, in Ask Minor, 
Greek historian. Togetiwr with the hbtorian Theopompus he 
was a pupil of Isocrates, in whose school he attended two courses 
of rhetoric. But he does not seem to have made much progress 
in the art, and it is said to have been at the suggestion of Isocrates 
himself that he took up literary composition and the study of 
history. The fruit of his labours was his ‘hrropiai in 29 books, 
the first universal history, beginning with the return of the 
Heraclidae to Peloponnesus, as the first well-attested historical 
event. The whole work was edited by his son Demophilus, 
who added a 30th ibook, containing a summary description of 
the Social War and ending with the taking of Perinthus (340) by 
Philip of Macedon (cf. Diod. Sic. xvi. 14 with xvi. 76). Each 
book was complete in itself, and had a separate title and preface. 
It is clear that Ephorus made critical use of the best authorities, 
and his work, highly praised and much read, was freely drawn 
upon by Diodorus Siculus^ and other compilers. Strabo 
(viii. p. 332) attaches much importance to his geographical 
investigations, and praises him for being the first to separate 
the historical from the merely geographical clement. Polybius 
(xii. 25 g) while crediting him with a knowledge of tlie conditions 
of naval warfare, ridicules his description of the battles of Lcuctra 
and Mantineia as showing ignorance of the nature of land opera¬ 
tions. He was further to be commended for drawing (though 
not always) a sharp line of demarcation between the mythical 
and historical (Strabo ix. p. 423); he even recognized that a 
profusion of detail, though lending corroborative force to accounts 
of recent events, is ground for suspicion in reports of far-distant 
history. His style was high-flown and artificial, as was natural 
considering his early training, and he frequently saerificed truth 
to rhetoric effect; but, according to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
he and Theopompus were the only historical writers whose 
language was accurate and finished. Other works attributed to 
him were:— A Treatise on Discoveries ; Respecting Good and 
Evil Things] On Remarkable Things in Various Countries (it is 
doubtful whether these were separate works, or merely extracts 
from the Histories ); A Treatise on my Country, on the history and 
antiquities of Cyme; and an essay On Style, his only rhetorical 
work, which is occasionally mentioned by the rhetorician Theon. 
Nothing is known of his life, except the statement in Plutarch 
tliat he declined to visit the court of Alexander the Great. 

Fragments in C. W. MuUcr, Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, 
i., with critical introduction on the life and writings of Ephorus; 
see J. A. Klugtnann, De Ephoro historico (i860); C. A. Volquardsen, 
Vnlersuckungen iiber die Quellen der grieckischen und sicilischen 
Geschicklen bei Diodor. xi.~xvi. (1868); and specially 1 . B. Bury, 
Ancient Greek Historians (1909); E. Schwartz, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Seatencyc. s.v.; and article Greece : History : Ancient Authorities. 

EPHRAEM SYRUS (Ephraim the Syrian), a saint who lived 
in Mesopotamia during the first three quarters of the 4th century 
A,D. He is perhaps the most influential of all Syriac authors; 
and his fame as a poet, commentator, preacher and defender of 
orthodoxy hw spread throughout all branches of the Christian 
Church. This reputation he owes partly to the vast fertility 
of his pen—according to the historian Sozomen he was credited 
with having written altogether 3,000,000 lines—partly to the 
elegance of his style and a certain measure of poetic inspiration, 
more perhaps to the strength and consistency of his personal 
character, and his ardour in defence of the creed formulated 
at Nicaea. 

An anonymous life of Ephraim was written not long after his 
death in 373. "fte biography has come down to us in two 
recensions. But in neither form is it free from later interpolation ; 
and its untrustworthiness k shown by its conflicting with data 

’ It Is now generally recognized, thanks to Volquardsen and 
others, that Ephorus is the principal authority followed by Diodorus, 
except in the chapters relating to Sicilian history. 


applied by his own works, as well as by the manner in whidi 
it is overloaded with miraculous events. The following is a 

robable outline of the main facts of Ephraimk life. He was 

orn in the reign of Constantine (perh^s in 306) at or near 
Nisibis. His father was a pagan, the priest of an idol called 
Abnil or Abizal.® During his boyhood Ephraim showed a 
repugnance towards heathen worship, and was eventually driven 
by his father from the home. He become a ward and disciple of 
the famous Jacob-y 4 he same who attended the Council of lSoac.a 
as bishop of Nisibis, and died in 338. At his hands Ephraim 
seems to have received baptisna at the age of 18 or of 28 (the 
two recensions differ on this point), and remained at Nisibis till 
its surrender to the Persians by Jovian in 363. Probably in 
the course of these years he was ordained a deacon, but from his 
humble estimate of his own worth refused advancement to any 
higher degree in the church. He seems to have played an im¬ 
portant part in guiding the fortunes of the city during the war 
bef(un by Sliapur II. in 337, in the course of which Nisibis was 
thrice unsuccessfully besieged by the Persians (in 338, 346 and 
350). The statements of his biographer to this effect accord 
with tike impression we derive from his own poems \Carmina 
Nisfbena, 1-21). His intimate relations with Bi^p Jacob were 
continued with the three succeeding bishops—Bubu (338-?349), 
Vologaeses (?349-36i), and Abraham—on all of whom he wrote 
encomia. The surrender of the city in 363 to the Persians 
resulted in a general exodus of the Cliristians, and Ephraim left 
with the rest. After visiting Amid (Diarbekr) he proceeded to 
Edessa, and there settled and spent the last ten years of his life. 
He seems to have lived mainly as a hermit outside the city; this 
time was devoted to study, writing, teaching and the refutation 
of heresies. It is possible that during lliese years he paid a visit 
to Basil at Caesarea. Near the end of his life he rendered great 
public service by distributing provisions in the city durmg a 
famine. The best attested dale for his death is the 9th of June 
373. It is clear that this chronology leaves no room for the visit 
to Egypt, and the eight years spent there in refuting Arianism, 
which are alleged by his biographer. Perh.aps, as has been 
surmised, there may be confusion with another Ephraim. Nor 
can he have WTitten the funeral panegyric on Basil who survived 
him by tliree months. But with all nceessary deductions the 
biography is valuable as witnessing to the immense reputation 
for sanctity and for theological acumen wliieh Ephraim had 
gained m his lifetime, or at least soon after he died. His bio¬ 
grapher’s statement as to his liubits and appearance is worth 
quoting, and is probably true“ Prom the time he became 
a monk to the end of his life his only food was barley bread and 
sometimes pulse and vegetables : his drink was water. And his 
flesh was dried upon his bones, like a potter’s sherd. His 
clothes were of many pieces patched together, the colour of 
dirt. In stature he was little ; his countenance was always sad, 
and he never condescended to laughter. And he was badd and 
beardless.” 

The statement in his Life that Ephraim miraculously learned 
(kiptic falls to the ground with the narrative of his Egyptian visit: 
and the story of his suddenly learning to speak Greek through 
the prayer of St Basil is equally unworthy of credence. He 
probably wrote only in Syriac, though he may have possessed 
some knowledge of Greek and possibly of Hebrew. But many of 
bis works must have been early translated into other languages; 
and we possess in MSS. versions into Greek, Armenian, Coptic, 
Arabic Mid Ethiopic. The Greek versions occupy three entire 
volumes of the Roman folio edition, and the extmit Armenian 
versions (mainly of N.T. commentaries) were published at 
Venice in four volumes in 1836. 

It was primarily m a sacred poet that Ephraim impressed 
himself on his fellow-countrymen. With the exception of his 
commentaries on scripture, nearly all bis extant Syriac wm-ks 
are composed in metre. In many cases the metrical structure 

‘ It is trne that in the Confession attributed to him and printed 
among his Greek works in the first volume of the Roman edition he 
meaks (p. 129) of his parents as having become martyrs for the 
Christian faith. But this document is of very doubtful authenticitv 
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is of the simpkst, consisting onl3r in the arrangement of the 
disooutse in lines of uniform length—usually heptasyllabic 
(Ephraim’s favourite metre) or pentasyilabic. A more compli¬ 
cated arrangement is found in other poems, such as the Carmina 
Nisibma ; tltese are made up of strophes, each consisting of 
lines of different lengths according to a settled scheme, with a 
recurring refrain. T. J. Lamy has estimated that, in this dus 
of poems, there are as many as 66 different varieties of metres 
to be found in the works of Ephraim. These strophic poems 
were set to music, and sung by altemating choirs of girls. Accord¬ 
ing to Ephraim’s biographer, bis main motive for {providing 
these hymns set to music was his desire to counteract the baneful 
effects produced by the heretical hymns of Bardai^an and his 
son Ihirmonius, which had enjoyed popularity and been sung 
among the Edessenes for a century and a half. 

The subject-matter of Ephraim’s poems covers all departments 
of theolo^. Thus the Roman edition contains (of metrical 
works) exegedcal discourses, hymns on the Nativity of Christ, 
6s hymns against heretics, 85 on the Faith against sceptics, a 
discourse against the Jews, 85 funeral hymns, 4 on free-will, 
76 exhortations to repentance, 12 hymns on paradise, and 12 
on miscellaneous subjects. The edition of Lamy has added 
many other poems, largely connected with church festivals. It 
must be confessed that, judged by Western standards, the poems 
of Ephraim are prolix and wearisome in the extreme, and are 
distinguished by few striking poetic beauties. And so. far as 
they are made ( he vehicle of reasoning, their efficiency is seriously 
hampered by their poetic form. On the other hand, it is fair 
to remember that the taste of Ephraim’s countrymen in poetry 
was very different from ours. As Jhival remarks: “ quant k la 
prolixity de saint fiphrem que nous trouvons parfois fastidieuse, 
on ne pent la condamner sans tenir comptc du gofit des Syriens 
qui aimaient les r6p6titions et les developpements de la mSme 
pensie, et voyaient dcs qualitds Ik oii nous trouvons des d6fauts ” 
{Littir. syriaque, p. 19). He is no worse in these respects than the 
best of the Syriac writers who succeeded him. And he surpasses 
almost all of them in the richness of his diction, and his skill in 
the use of metaphors and illustrations. 

Of Ephraim as a commentator on Scripture we have only 
imperfect means of judging. His commentaries on the O.T. 
are at present accessible to us only in the form they had assumed 
in the Catena Patmrn of Severus (compiled in 861), and to some 
extent in quotations by later Syriac commentators. His com¬ 
mentary on the Gospels is of great importance in connexion 
with the textual history of the N.T., for the text on which he 
composed it was that of the Diatessaron. The Syriac original 
is lost: but the ancient Armenian version survives, and was 
published at Venice in 1836 along with lilphraim's commentary 
on the Pauline epistles (also only extant in Armenian) and some 
other works. A Latin version of the Armenian Diatessaron 
commentary has been made by Aucher and Mosinger (Venice, 
1876). Using this version as a due, J. R. Harris ^ has been able 
to identify a number of Syriac quotations from or references to 
this commentary in the works of Isho’ dadh, Bar-Kepiia (Severus), 
Bar-*alibi and Barhebraeus. Although, as Harris paints out, 
it is unlikely that tire original text of the Diatessaron had come 
down unch^ed through the two centuries to Ephraim’s day, 
the text on which he comments was in the main unaffected by 
the revision which produced the Peshitta. Side by side with this 
concluaon may be placed the result of F. C. Burkitt’s * careful 
examination of the quotations from the Gospeb in the other works 
of Ephraim; he shows condusively that in all the undoubtedly 
genuine works the quotations are from a pre-Peshitta text. 

As a theologian, Ephraim shows himself a stout defender of 
Nkacan orthodoxy, with no leanings in the direction of either 
the Nestorian or Monophysite heresfes which arose after his 
time. He regarded it as his special task to combat the views 
of Marcion, of Bardai^ and of Mani. 

’ Ftagments of the Commentary of Ephrem Syrus upon the Dia¬ 
tessaron (London, 1895). 

“ "Ephrsim's Qnotatlclns from the Gospel,” in Texts and Studies, 
vol. vli. (C^bridge, 1901). 


To the modem historian Ephraim’s main contrUsutkm is in 
the material supplied by the 72 hymns* known as Camina 
Nutibena and published by G. Biuell in 1866. The first 20 
poems were written at Nisibis between 350 and 363 during the 
Persian invasions; Uie remaining 52 at Edessa between ^3 
and 373. The former tell us mudi of the incidents of ti»e frontier 
war, and particularly enable us to reconstruct in detail the 
history of the third siege of Nisibis in 350. 

Of the many editions of Eplitaim's works a foil Hst is given by 
Nestle in ReiUenh. f. protest. Tbeoi. und Kirehe (3rd ed.). Fer 
modem students the most important are: (1) the gs^ folio edition 
in 6 volumes (3 of works in Greek and 3 in Syriac), in which the text 
is throughout accontpanied by a Latin version (ROroe, i732-r746); 
on the unsatisfactory cliaractur of iliis edition (which includes many 
works that are not Ephraim's) and especially of the Latin version, 
see Burkitt, Ephraim’s Quotations, pp. 4 soq.; (2) Carmintt Nisibeua, 
edited with a Latin translation by G. BickeQ (Leipzig, 1S66); (3) 
Hymni et sermones, edited with a Latin translation by T. J. Lamy 
(4 vols., Mallnes, 1882-1902). Many selected homilies haivo been 
edited or translated by Overbeck, Zingerle and others (cf. Wright, 
Short History, pp. 35 sqo.); a selection of the Hymns was translated 
by H. Burgess, Select metrical Hymns of Ephrem Syrus (1853). Of 
the two recensions of Ephraim's biography, one was edited in ptrt 
by 3. S. Assemani (B.O. i. 26 sqq.) and in full by S. E. Assemani in 
the Roman edition (iii. pp. xxiii.-lxiii.); the other by Lamy (ii. 5-^) 
and Bedjau {Acta mart, el sanct. iii. 621-665). fbe long poem on 
the history of Joseph, twice edited by Bedjan (Paris, 1887 and 1891) 
and by him attributed to Ephraim, is more jirobably the work or 
Balai. (N. M.) 

BPHRAIM, a tribe of Israel, called after the younger son of 
oseph, who in his benediction exalted Ephraim over the elder 
rotiier Manasseh (Gen. xlviii.). These two divisions were often 
known as the “ liousc of Joseph ” (Josh. xvii. 14 sqq.; Judg. i. 22; 
2 Sam. xix. 20; 1 Kings xi. 28). 'The relations between them are 
obscure; conflicts are referred to in Is. ix. 21,* and Ephraim’s 
proud and ambitious character is indicated in its demands as 
narrated in Josh. xvii. 14; Judg. viii. 1-3, xii. 1-6. Throughout, 
Ephraim played a distinctive and prominent part; it probaMy 
excelled Manasseh in numerical .strength, and the name became 
a synonym for the northern kingdom of Israel. Originally the 
name may have been a geographical term for the central portion 
of Palestine. Regarded as a tribe, it lay to the north of Benjamin, 
which traditionally belongs to it; but whether the young 
“ brother ” (see Benjamin) sprang from it, or grew up separately, 
is uncertain. Northwards, Ephraim lost itself in Manasseh, 
even if it did not actually include it (Judg. i. 27 ; i Chron. vii. 
29); the boundaries between them can hardly be recovered. 
Ephraim’s strength lay in the possession of famous sites; 
Shechem, with the tomb of the tribal ancestor, also one of the 
capitals; SWloh, at one period the home of the ark; Hmnath- 
Serah (or Heres), the burial-place of Joshua; and .Samaria, whose 
name was afterwards extended to the whole district (see 
Samaria). 

Shechem itself was visited by Abraham and Jacob, and the 
latter bought from the sons of Hamor a burial-place (Gen. 
xxxiii. 19). The story of Dinah may imply some early settlement 
of tribes in its vicinity (but see Simeon), and the referera* in 
Gen. xlviii. 22 (see R.V. marg.) alludes to its having been forcibly 
captured. But how this part of Palestine came into the hands of 
the Israelites is not definitely related in the story of the invasion 
(see Joshua). 

A careful discussion of the Biblical data referring to Ephraim is 
given by H. W. Hogg, Ency. Bih., s.v. On the characteHsUc 
narratives which appear to have originated in Ephraim (viz. tile 
Epbraimite or Eloiiist source, £), see Genesis and Bibls : Old 
Testament Criticism. Sec further Abimelech ; Gideon; Manasseh; 
and Jews : History. • 

EPHTHALITBS, or White Huns. This man^-named and 
enigmatical tribe was of considerable importance m the history 
of India and Persia in the 5th and 6th centuries, and was known 
to the Byzantine writers, who call them 'E^oXcroi, 

Ne^^aXtTot or’Aj 38 «Xoi'. The last of these js an independent 
attempt to render the original name, which was probably 

* There were originally 77, but 5 have periihed. 

‘ Inter-tribal feuds durmg the period of the monarchy may 
underlie the events mentioned in i Kings xvi. q sq., 2t sq.; 2 Kings 
XV. 10, 14. 
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something like Apt&l or Haptal, but the initial N of the third is 
believed to be a clerical error. They were also called AcvkoI 
Ovwot or Xovi<ot, White (that is fair-skinned) Huns. In Arabic 
and Persian they are known as Haital and in Amenian as Haithal, 
Ida! or Hepth^. The Chinese name Yetha seems an attempt 
to represent the same sound. In India they were called Hunas. 
Ephthalite is the usual orthography, but Hephthalite is per¬ 
haps more correct. 

Our earliest information about the Ephthalites comes from 
the Chinese chronicles, in which it is stated tiiat they were 
originally a tribe of the great Yue-Chi living to the north 
of the Great Wall, and in subjection to the j wen-Jwen, as were 
also the Turks at one time. Their original name was Hoa or 
Hoa-tun; subsequently they styled themselves Ye-tha-i-li-to 
after the name of their royal family, or more briefly Ye-tha. 
Before the 5th century a.d. they began to move westwards, for 
about 420 we find thjem in Transoxiana, and for the next 130 
years they were a menace to Persia, which they continually and 
successfully invaded, though they never held it as a conquest. 
The Sassanid king, Bahram V., fought several campaigns with 
them and succeeded in keeping them at bay, but they defeated 
and killed Feroz (Firuz), a.d. 484. His son Kavadh I. (Kobad), 
being driven out of Persia, took refuge with the Ephthalites, 
and recovered his throne with the assistance of their khan, 
whose daughter he had married, but subsequently he engaged in 
prolonged hostilities with them. The Persians were not quit 
of the Ephthalites until 557 when Chosroes Anushirwan destroyed 
their power with the assistance of the Turks, who now make their 
first appearance in western Asia. 

The Huns who invaded India appear to have belonged to the 
same stuck as those who molested Persia. The headquarters 
of the horde were at Bamian and at Balkh, and from these points 
they raided south-east and south-west. Skandagupta repelled 
an invasion in 455, but the defeat of the Persians in 484 probably 
stimulated their activity, and at the end of the 5th century 
their chief Toromana penetrated to Malwa in central India and 
succeeded in holding it for some time. His son Mihiragula 
(r. 510-540) made Sakaia in the Punjab his Indian capital, but 
the cruelty of his rule provoked the Indian princes to form a 
confederation and revolt against him about 528. He was not, 
however, killed, but took refuge in Kashmir, where after a few 
years he seized the throne and then attacked the neighbouring 
kingdom of Gandhara, perpetrating terrible massacres. About 
a year after this he died (r. 540), and shortly afterwards the 
Ephthalites collapsed under the attacks of the Turks. They 
do not appear to have moved on to another sphere, as these 
nomadic tribes often did when defeated, and were probably 
gradually absorbed in the surrounding populations. Their 
political power perhaps continued in the Gurjara empire, which 
at one time extended to Bengal in the east and the Nerbudda 
in the south, and continued in a diminished form until a.d. 1040. 
These Gurjaras appear to have entered India in connexion with 
the Hunnish invasions. 

Our knowledge of the Indian Hunas is chiefly derived from 
coins, from a few inscriptions distributed from the Punjab to 
central India, and from the account of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hsfian Tsang, who visited the country just a century after the 
death of Mihiragula. The Greek monk Cosmos Indicopleustes, 
who visited India about 530, describes the ruler of the country, 
whom he calls Gollas, as a White Hun king, who exacted an 
oppressive tribute with the help of a large army of cavalry and 
war elephants. Gollas nu, doubt represents the last part of the 
name Mihiragula or Mihirokula. 

The accounts of the Ephthalites, especially those of the Indian 
Hunas, dwell on their ferocity and cruelty. They are represented 
as delighting m massacres and torture, and it is said that popular 
tradition in India still retains the story that Mihiragula used to 
amuse himself by rolling elephants down a precipice and watching 
their agonies. Theif invasions shook Indian society and institu¬ 
tions to the foundations, bilt, unlike the earlier Kushans, they 
do not seem to have introduced ne w ideas mto India or have acted 
as other than a destructive force, although they may perhaps 


have kqit up some communication between India and Persia. 
The first part of Mihiragula seems to be the name of the Persian 
deity Mithra, but his patron deity was Siva, and he left behind 
him the reputotbn of a ferocious persecutor of Buddhism. 
Many of his coins bear the Nandi bull (&va’s emblem), and the 
king’s name is preceded by the title sahi (shah), which had 
previously been used by the Kushan dynasty. Toramana’s coins 
are found plentifully in Kashmir, which, therefore, probably 
formed part of the Huna dominions before Mihiragula’s time, 
so that when he fled there after his defeat he was taking refuge, 
if not with his own subjects, at least with a kindred clan. 

Greek writers give a more flattering account of the Ephthalites, 
which may perhaps be due to the fact that they were useful to 
the East Roman empire as enemies of Persia and also not 
dangerously near. Procopius says that they were far more 
civilized than the Huns of Attila, arid the Turkish ambassador 
who was received by Justin is said to have described them as 
ooTiKoi, which may merely mean that they lived in the cities 
which they conquered. The Chinese writers say that their 
customs were like those of the Turks; that they had no cities, 
lived in felt tents, were ignorant of writing and practised 
polyandry. Nothing whatever is known of their language, but 
some scholars explain the names Toramana and Jauvla as 
Turkish. 

For the possible connexion between the Ephthalites and the 
European Huns see Huns. The Chinese statement that the 
Hoa or Ye-tha were a section of the great Yue-Chi, and that 
their customs resembled those of the Turks (Tu-Kiue), is probably 
correct, but dues not amount to much, for the relationship did 
not prevent them from fighting with the Yue-Chi and Turks, and 
means little more than that they belonged to the warlike and 
energetic section of central Asian nomads, which is in any case 
certain. They appear to have been more ferocious and less 
assimilative than the other conquering tribes. This may, how¬ 
ever, be due to the fact that their contact witli civilization 
was so short; the Yue-Chi and Turks had had some commerce 
with more advanced races before they played any part in political 
history, but the Ephthalites appear as raw barbarians, and were 
annihilated as a nation in little more than a hundred years. 
Like the Yue-Chi they have probably contributed to form .some 
of the physical types of the Indian population, and it is noticeable 
thatpolyandry is a recognized institution among many Himalayan 
tribes, and is also said to be practised secretly by the Jats and 
other races of the plains. 

Among original authorities may bo consulted Procopius, Menander 
Protector, Cosmas Indicopleustes (trans. McCrindle, Hakluyt 
Society, 1807), the Kashmir chronicle Kajatarangini (trans. Stein, 
igoo, and Yuan Chwang). See also A. Stein, White Huns and 
Kindred Tribes (1905); O. p'ranke, Beitrdge aus chinesisohen Quellen 
mr Kenntnis der Turkvviher und Skythen (1904); Ujfalvy, Mimoite 
sur les Huns Blancs (i8y8); Drouin, Mimoire sur ks Huns F.fihtha- 
liies (1895): and various articles by Vincent Smith, iMiecht, Drouin. 
and E, H. Parker in the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, Journal 
asiatique, Bevue numismalique, Asiatic Quarterly, &c. (C. El.) 

fiPI, the French architectural term for a light finial, generally 
of metal, but sometimes of terra-cotta, forming the termination 
of a spire or the angle of a roof. 

EPICENE (from ^e Gr. etrlxoivos, common), a term in Greek 
and Latin grammar denoting nouns which, possessing but one 
gender, are used to describe animals of either sex. In English 
grammar there are no true epicene nouns, but the term is some¬ 
times used instead of common gender. In figurative and literary 
language, epicene is an adjective applied to persons havmg the 
characteristics of both sexes, and hence is occasionally used as a 
synonym of “ effeminate.” 

EPICHARHUS (c. 540-450 b.c.), Greek comic poet, was born 
in the island of Cos. Early in life he went to Megara in Sicily, 
and after its destruction by Gelo (484) removed to Syracuse, 
where he spent the rest of his life at the court of Hiero, and died 
at the age of ninety or (according to a statement in Lucian, 
Macrobii, 25) ninety-seven. A brazen statue was set up in his 
honour by the inhabitants, for which Theocritus composed an 
inscription (Epfgr. 17). Epicharmus was the chief representative 
of the Sicilian or Dorian comedy. Of his works 35 titles and a 
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few fragments have survived. In the city of tyrants it would 
have been dangerous to present comedies like those of the 
Athenian stage, in which attacks were made upon the authorities. 
Accordingly, the comedies of Epicharmus are of two kinds, 
neither of them calculated to give oSenpe to the ruler. They are 
either mythological travesties ^resembling the satyric drama 
of Athens) or character comedies. To the first class belong 
the Busiris, in which Heracles is represented as a voracious 
glutton; the Marriage of Hebe, remarkable for a lengthy list 
of dainties. The second class dealt with different classes of the 
population (the sailor, the prophet, the boor, the parasite). 
.Some of the plays seem to have bordered on the political, as 
The Plunderings, describing the devastation of Sicily in the time 
of the poet. A short fragment has been discovered (in the 
Rainer papyri) from the ’OSwrcnxis avro/xoXos, which told how 
Odysseus got inside Troy in the disguise of a beggar and obtained 
valuable information. Another feature of his works was the large 
number of excellent sentiments expressed in a brief proverbial 
form; the Pythagoreans claimed him as a member of their 
school, who had forsaken the study of philosophy for the 
writing of comedy. Plato (Theaetetus, 152 E)puts him at the head 
of the masters of comedy, coupling his name with Homer and, 
according to a remark in Diogenes Lagrtius, Plato was indebted 
to Epicharmus for much of his philosophy. Ennius called his 
didactic poem on natural philosophy Epicharmus after the comic 
poet. The metres employed by Epicharmus were iambic 
trimeter, and especially trochaic and anapaestic tetrameter. 
The plot of the plays was simple, the action lively and rapid ; 
hence they were classed among the fabulae motoriae (stirring, 
bustling), as indicated in the well-known line of Horace {Epistles, 
ii. I. 5S): 

“ Plautus ad oxemi)lar Siculi properarc Epicharmi.” 

Epicharmus is the subject of articles in Suidas and Diogenes 
I.aertius (viii. 3). See A. O. Lor.-nz, Lehen und Schriften des Koers 
E. (with account of the Doric drama ;md fragments, 1864); J. 
i.'»irard, Etudes sur la poesie grei(jue (1884) ; Kaibel in Pauly- 
VVis owa's Eealeitcvrlopudie, arcorditig to whom Epicharmus was a 
'ticeliot; for the papyrus fr.igmcnt, Dlass in Jahrbucher lUr Philologie, 
cxxxix., 1889. 

EPIC POETRY, or Epos (from the Gr. twos, a story, and 
iwiKos, pertaining to a story), the names given to the most 
dignified and elaborate forms of narrative poetry. The word 
epopee is also, but more rarely, employed to designate the same 
thing, iwowoiis in Greek being a maker of epic poetry, and 
ewowoita what he makes. 

It is to Greece, where the earliest literary monuments which we 
possess are of an epical character, that we turn for a definition 
of these vast heroic compositions, and we gather that their 
subject-matter was not confined, as Voltaire and the critics of 
the 18th century supposed, to “ narratives in verse of warlike 
adventures.” When we first discover the epos, hexameter verse 
has already been selected for its vehicle. In this form epic poems 
were composed not merely dealing with war and personal 
romance, but carrying out a didactic purpose, or celebrating 
the mysteries of religion. These three divisions, to which are 
severally attached the more or less mythical names of Homer, 
Hesiod and Orpheus seem to have marked the earliest literary 
movement of the Greeks. But, even here, we must be warned 
that what we possess is not primitive ; there had been unwritten 
epics, probably in hexameters, long before the composition of 
any now-surviving fragment. ITie saga of the Greek nation, 
the catalogue of. its arts and possessions, the rites and beliefs of 
its priesthood, must have been circulated, by word of mouth, 
long before any historical poet was born. We look upon Homer 
and Hesiod as records of primitive thought, but Professor 
Gilbert Murray reminds us that “ our Ilifid, Odyssey, Erga and 
Theo_gony are not the first, nor the second, nor the twelfth of 
such embodiments.” The early epic poets, Lesches, Linus, 
Orpheus, Arctinus, Eugammon are the veriest shadows, whose 
names often betray their symbolic and fabulous character. It 
is now believed that there was a class of minstrels, the Rhapso- 
dists or Homeridae, whose business it was to recite poetry at 
feasts and other solemn occasions. “ The real bards of early 
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Greece were all nameless and impersonal.” When our tradition 
begins to be preserved, we find everything of a saga-character 
attributed to Homer, a blind man and an inhalritant of Chios. 
This gradually crystallized until we find Aristotle definitely 
treating Homer as a person, and attributing to him the composi¬ 
tion of three great poems, the Iliad, the Odyssey and the Margites, 
now lost (see Homer). TTie first two of these have been preserved 
and form for us the type of the ancient epic ; when we speak of 
epic poetry, we unconsciously measure it by the example of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. It is quite certain, however, that these 
poems had not merely been preceded by a vast number of 
revisions of the mythical history of the country, but were accom¬ 
panied by innumerable poems of a similar character, now entirely 
lost. That antiquity did not regard these other epics as equal 
in beauty to the Iliad seems to be certain ; but such poems as 
Cypria, Iliou Persis (Sack of Ilion) and Aethiopis can hardly but 
have exhibited other sides of the epic tradition. Did we possess 
them, it is almost certain that we could speak with more assurance 
as to the scope of epic poetry in the days of ore! tradition, and 
could understand more clearly what sort of ballads m hexameter 
it was which rhapsodes took round from court to court. In the 
4th century b.c. it seems that people began to write down what 
was not yet forgotten of all this oral poetry. Unfortunately, 
the earliest critic who describes this process is Pfoclus,a Byzantine 
neo-Platonist, who did not write until some 800 years later, 
when the whole tradition had become hopelessly corrupted. 
When we pass from Homer and Hesiod, about whose actual 
existence critics will be eternally divided, we reach in the 7th 
century a poet, Peisander of Rhodes, who wrote an epic poem, 
the Ueraeleia, of which fragments remain. Other epic writers, 
who appear to be undoubtedly historic, are Antimachus of 
Colophon, who wrote a Tkebais ; Panyasis, who, like Peisander, 
celebrated the feats of Heracles; Choerilus of Samos; and 
Anyte, of whom we only know that she was an epic poetess, 
and was called “ The female Homer.” In the (ith and 5th 
centuries B.c. there was a distinct school of philosophical epic, 
and we distinguish the names of Xenophanes, Parmenides and 
Empedocles as the leaders of it. 

P'rom the dawn of Latin literature epic poetry seems to have 
been cultivated in Italy. AGreek exile,named Livius Andronicus, 
translated the Odyssey into Latin during the first Punic War, 
but the earliest original epic of Rome was the lost Bellum 
Punieum of Naevius, a work to which Virgil was indebted. A 
little later, Ennius composed, about 172 b.c., in 18 books, an 
historical epic of the . 4 nnales, dealing with the whole chronicle of 
Rome. This was the foremost Latin poent, until the appiearance 
of the Aeneid ; it was not imitated, remaining, for a hundred 
years, as Mr Mackail has said, “ not only the unique, but the 
satisfying achievement in this kind of poetry.” Virgil began 
the most famous of Roman epics in the year 30 b.c., and when he 
died, nine years later, he desired that the MS. of the Aeneid 
should be burned, as it required three years’ work to complete 
it. Nevertheless, it seems to us, and seemed to the ancient world, 
almost perfect, and a priceless monument of art ; it is written, 
like the great Greek poems on which it is patently modelled, 
in hexameters. In the next generatioil, the Pharsalia of Lucan, 
of which Cato, as the type of the republican spirit, is the hero, 
was the principal example of Latin epic. Statius, under the 
Flavian emperors, wrote several epic poems, of which the 
Thebaid survives. In the 1st century a^d. Valerius Flaccus 
wrote the Argonautica in 8 books, and Silius Italicus the Punic 
War, in 17 bwks ; these authors show*a great decline in taste 
and merit, even in comparison with Statius, and Silius Italicus, 
in particular, is as purely imitative as the worst of the epic 
writers of modem Europe. At the close of the 4th century the 
stylo revived with Claudian, who produced five or six elaborate 
historical and mythological epics of which the Pape of Proserpine 
was probably the most remarkable; in his interesting poetry 
we have a valuable link between the Silver Age in Rome and the 
Italian Renaissance. With Claudian the history of epic poetry 
among the ancients closes. 

In medieval times there existed a large body of narrative 

IX. 22 a 
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poetry to which the general title of Epic has usually been given. 
Three principal schools are recognized, the French, the Teuto^ 
and the Icelandic. Teutonic epic poetry deals, as a rule, with 
legends founded on the history of Germany in the 4th, 5th and 
6th centuries, and in particular with such heroes as Ermanaric, 
Attila and l^odoric. But there is also an important group in 
it which deals with English themes, and among these Beowulf, 
Waldere, The Lay of Maldon and Finnesburh are pre-eminent. 
To this group is allied tlie purely German poem of Hildebrand, 
attributed to c. 800. Among these Beowulf is the only one 
which exists in anytlung like complete form, and it is of all 
examples of Teutonic epic the most important. With all its 
trivialities and incongruities, which belong to a barbarous age, 
Beowulf is yet a solid and comprehensive example of native epic 
poetry. It is written, like all old Teutonic work of the kind, 
in alliterative unrhymed rhythm. In Iceland, a new heroic 
literature was invented in the middle ages, and to this we owe 
the Sagas, which are, in fact, a reduction to prose of the epics 
of the warlike history of the North. These Sagas took the place 
of a group of archaic Icelandic epics, the series of which seems 
to have closed with the noble poem of Atlamdl, the principal 
surviving specimen of epic poetry as it was cultivated in the 
primitive literature of Iceland. The surviving epical fragments 
of Icelandic composition are found thrown together m the 
Codex Regius, under the title of The Elder Edda, a most precious 
MS. discovered in the 17th century. The Icelandic epics seem 
to have been shorter and more episodical in character ^an the 
lost Teutonic specimens; both kinds were written in alliterative 
verse. It is not probable that either possessed the organic unity 
and vitality of spirit which make the Sagas so delightful. The 
French medieval epics (see Chansons de Geste) are late in 
comparison with those of England, Germany and Iceland. They 
form a curious transitional link between primitive and modern 
poetry ; the literature of civilized Europe may be said to begin 
with them. There is a great increase of simplicity, a great 
broadening of the scene of action. The Teutonic epics were 
obscure and intense, the French chansons de geste are lucid and 
easy. The existing masterpiece of this kind, the magnificent 
Roland, is doubtless the most interesting and pleasing of all the 
epics of medieval Europe. Professor Ker’s analysis of its merits 
may be taken as typical of all that is best in the vast body of 
epic which comes between the antique models, which were un¬ 
known to the medieval poets, and the artificial epics of a later 
time which were founded on vast ideal themes, in imitation of 
the ancients. “ There is something lyrical in Roland, but the 
poem is not governed by lyrical principles; it requires the 
deliberation and the freedom of epic; it must tave room to 
move in before it can come up to the height of its argument. 
The abruptness of its periods is not really an interruption of its 
even flight; it is an abruptness of detail, like a broken sea with 
a larger wave moving under it; it does not impair or disguise 
the grandeur of the movement as a whole.” Of the progress and 
dechne of the chansons de geste (q.v.) from the ideals of Roland 
a fuller account is given elsewhere. To the Nibelungenlied {q-v.) 
also, detailed attention is given in a separate article. 

vhiat may be called the artificial or secondiny epics of modem 
Europe, founded upon an imitation of the Iliad and the Aeneid, 
are more numerous than the ordinary reader supposes, although 
but few of them have preserved mucli vitality. In Italy the 
Chanson de Roland inspired romantic epics by Luigi Pulci (143*- 
1487), whose Morgante Maggiore appeared in 1481, and is a 
masterpiece of burlesque; by M. M, Boiardo (•i434-,i494), whose 
Orlando Innamorato was finished in i486; by Francesco Bello 
(1440 P-1495), whose Mambriano was published in 1497 ; by 
Lodovioo Ariosto (?.».), whose Orlando Furioso, by far the greatest 
of its class, was pub&hed in 1516, and by Luigi Dolce (1508- 
1568), as well as by a great number of less illustrious poets. 
G. G. Trissino (14,78-1549) wrote a Deliverance of Italy from i)u 
Goths in 1547, and Berna^o Tasso (1^3-1569) an Amadigi in 
1559; Berni remodelled tnc epic of i^iardo in 1^1, and Teofilo 
Folwgo (1491-1544) ridiculed the whole school in an Orlandino 
of 1536. An extraordinary feat of mock-heroic epic was The 


Bucket (1622) of Alessandro Tassoni (1565-1638). The most 
splendid of all the epics of Italy, however, was, and remains, 
the Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tmso (q.v.), published 
originally in 1580, and afterwards rewritten as The Conquest of 
Jerusalem, 1593. The fantastic Adorn (1623) of G. B. Marini 
(15^1625) and the long poems of Chiabrera, close the list of 
Itdion epics. Early Portuguese literature is rich in epic poetry. 
Luis Pereira BrandSo wrote an Elegiada in 18 books, published 
in 1588; Jeronymo Corte-Real (d. 1588) a Shipwreck of Sepul¬ 
veda and two other epics; V. M. Quevedo, in 1601, an Alphonso 
of Africa, in 12 books; Sa de Menezes (d. 1664) a Conquest of 
Malacca, 1634; but iJl tliese, and many more, are obscured 
by the glory of Camoens (q.v.), whose magnificent Lusiads bad 
been printed in 1572, and forms the summit of Portuguese 
literature. In Spanish poetry, the Poem of the Cid takes the 
first place, as the great national epic of the middle ages; it is 
supposed to have been written between 1135 and 1175. It was 
followed by the Rodrigo, and the medieval school closes with the 
Alphonso XI. of Rodrigo Yanez, probably written at tlic close of 
the 12th century. The success of the Italian imitative epics of 
the istJi century led to some imitation of their form in Spain. 
Juan de la Cueva (1550 ?-iCo6) published a Conquest of Betica 
m 1603 ; Cristobal de Virues (1550-1610) a Monserraie, in 1588; 
Luis Barahona de Soto continued Ariosto in a Tears of Angelica; 
Gutierrez wrote an Ausiriada in 1584; but perhaps the finest 
modern epic in Spanish verse is the Araucana (1569-1590) of 
Alonso de Ercilla y Zuniga (1533-1595), “ the first fiteraiy work 
of merit,” as Mr Fitzmaurice-Kelly remarks, “ cmiiposed in 
either American continent” In France, the epic never flourished 
in modem times, and no real success attended the Franciade of 
Ronsard, the Alaric of Scud6ry, the Pucelle of Chapelain. the 
Divine Epopee of Soumet, or even the Henriade of Voltaire. In 
English literature The Faery Queen of Spenser has the same 
claim as the Italian poems mentioned above to bear the name 
of epic, and Milton, w'ho stands entirely apart, may be said, by 
his isolated Paradise Lost, to take rank with Homer and Virgil, 
as one of the three types of the mastery of epical composition. 

See Bossii, Traiti du poeme {pique (1675); Voltaire, Swr la potsie 
{pique ; FaiivitA VOrigine de l'{popee chevaleresque (1832); W. P. 
Ker, Epic and Romance (1897), ■^nci Essays in Medieval Literature 
(1905); Gilbert Murray, History of Ancient Greek Literature (1897) ; 
w. von Christ, Gesohichie det grieohischen LiUeratm (1879); Gaston 
Paris, La Littirature frattfaiee au moyen dge (1890); L6on Gautier, 
Les Epopjes francatses (1865-1868). For works on the Greek ejiics 
see also Gkkkk I.rrKKATUKu and Cycle. (E. G.) 

EPICTETUS (born c. a.u. 60), Greek philosopher, was probably 
a native of Hierapolis in south-west Phrygia. The name Epictetus 
is merely the Greek for “ acquired ” (from «jriKTa<r 0 at); his 
original name is not known. As a boy he was a slave in the house 
of Epaphroditus, a freedman and courtier of the emperor Nero. 
He managed, however, to attend the lectures of the Stoic Musonius 
Rufus, and subsequently became a freedman. He was lame 
and of weakly health. In 90 he was expelled with the other 
philosophers by Domitian, who was irritated by the support 
and encouragement which the opposition to his tyranny found 
amongst the adherents of Stoicism. For the rest of his life he 
settled at Nicopolis, in southern Epirus, not far from the scene 
of the battle of Actiura. There for several years he lived, pd 
taught by close earnest personal address and conversation. 
According to some authorities he lived into the time of Hadrian ; 
he himself mentions the coinage of the emperor Trajan. His 
contemporaries and the next generation held his character and 
teaching in high honour. According to Lucian, the eartlienware 
lamp which Imd belonged to the sage was bought by an anti¬ 
quarian for 3000 drachmas. He was never married. He wrote 
nothing; but much of his teaching was taken down witli 
afiectionate care by fiis pupil Flavius Arrianus, the historian 
of Alexander tire Great, and is preserved in two treatises, of the 
larger of which, called the Discourses of Epictetus (’EwntiT^in' 
four books are still extant. The other treatise , is 
a slwrter and more popular work, tiie Encheiridion (" Hand¬ 
book It contains in an af^ristic form the main doctrines 
of the longer work. 
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The philosophy of Epictetus is intensely practical, and exhibits 
a high idealistic type of morality. He is an earnest, sometimes 
stern and sometimes pathetic, preadier of righteousness, who 
despises the mere graces of style and the subtleties of an abstruse 
logic. He has no patience with mere antiquarian study of the 
Stoical writers. The problem of how life is to be carried out well 
is the one question which throws all other inquiries into the 
shade. True education lies in learning to wish things to be as 
they actually are; it lies in learning to distinguish what is 
our own from what does not belong to us. But there is only one 
thing which is fully our own,—that is, our will or purpose. God, 
acting as a good king and a true father, has given us a will which 
cannot be restrained, compelled or thwarted. Nothing external, 
neither death nor exile nor pain nor any such thing, can ever 
force us to act against our will; if we are conquered, it is because 
we have willed to be conquered. And thus, mthough we are not 
responsible for the ideas that present themselves to our conscious¬ 
ness, we are absolutely and without any modification responsible 
for the way in which we use them. Nothing is ours besides our 
will. The divine law which bids us keep fast what is our own 
forbids us to make any claim to what is not ours; and while 
enjoining us to make use of whatever is given to us, it bids us 
not long after what has not been given. ‘‘ Two maxims,” he 
says, “ wc must ever bear in mind—that apart from the will 
there is nothing either good or bad, and that we must not try 
to anticipate or direct events, but merely accept them with 
intelligence.” We must, in short, resign ourselves to whatever 
fate and fortune bring to us, believing, as the first article of our 
creed, that there is a god, whose thought directs the universe, 
and that not merely in our acts, but even in our thoughts and 
plans, we cannot escape his eye. In the world the true position 
of man is that of member of a great system, which comprehends 
God and men. Each human being is in the first instance a citizen 
of his own nation or commonwealth; but he is also a member 
of the great city of gods and men, whereof the city political is 
only a copy in miniature. All men are the sons of God, and 
kindred in nature with the divinity. For man, though a member 
in the system of the world, has also within him a principle which 
can guide and understand the movement of all the members ; he 
can enter into the method of divine administration, and thus can 
learn—and it is the acme of his learning—the will of God, which 
is the will of nature. Man, said the Stoic, is a rational animal; 
and in virtue of that rationality he is neither less nor worse than 
the gods, for the magnitude of reason is estimated not by length 
nor by height, but by its judgments. Each man has witbin him 
a guardian spirit, a god within him, who never sleeps; so that 
even in darkness and solitude we are never alone, because God 
is within, our guardian spirit. The body which accompanies us 
is not strictly speaking ours; it is a poor dead thing, which 
belongs to the things outside us. But by reason we are the musters 
of tho.se ideas and appearances which present themselves from 
without; wc can combine them, and systematize, and can set 
up in ourselves an order of ideas corresponding with the order 
of nature. 

The natural instinct of animated life, to which man also is 
originally subject, is self-preservation and self-interest. But 
men are so ordered and constituted that the individual cannot 
secure his own interests unless he contribute to the common 
welfare. We are bound up by the law of nature with the whole 
fabric of the world. The aim of the philosopher therefore is to 
reach the position of a mind which embraces the whole worid in 
its view,—to grow into the mind of God and to make the will 
of nature our own. . Such a sage agrees in his thought with God ; 
he no longer blameS either God or man; he fails of nothing 
which he purposes and falls in with no nvisfortune unprepared ; 
he indulges in neither anger nor envy nor jealous)r; he is leaving 
manhood for godhead, and in his dead body his thoughts are 
concerned about his fellowship with God. 

The historical models to which Epictetus reverts are Diogenes 
and Socrates. But he frequently describes an ideal character 
of a missionary sage, the perfect Stoic—or, as he calls him, the 
Cynic. This missionary has neither countiy nor home nor land 
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nor slave; his bed is the ground; he is without wife ot child ; 
his only mansion is the earth and sky and a shabby doak. He 
must suffer stripes, and must love those who beat him as if he 
were a father or a brother. He must be perfectly unembairassed 
in the service of God, not bound by the commMi ties of life, nor 
entangled by relationships, which if he tr^sgresses he will lose 
the character of a man of honour, while if he upholds them he 
will cease to be the messenger, watchman and herald of the gods. 
The perfect man thus described will not be angry with the wrong¬ 
doer ; he will only pity his erring brother; for anger in such a 
case would only betray that he too thought the wrong-doer 
gained a substantial blessing by his wron^ul act, instead of 
being, as he is, utterly ruined. 

The best editions of the works of Epictetus are by J -. Sohweig- 
hauser (6 vols., X-eipzig, 1799-1800) and H. Schenkl (Leipzig, 1894,_ 
1898). English translations by Elizabeth Carter (London, 1738): 
G. Long (London, 1S48, cd. 1877, 1892, 1897); T. W. Himnson 
(Boston, 1863, ed. 1890); of the Encheiridion alone by H. Talbot 
(London, i88t); T. W. H. RoUeston (London, 1881). See A. 
BonhoSer, Epihtet und die Stoa (Stuttgart, 1890) and Die Ethik dee 
Stoihers EpikUl (1894); E. M. SchranUa, Der Stniker Epihtet und 
seine Philosophie (Frankfort, 1885); T. 2ahn, Der Stoiher Epihtet 
und sein Verhdltnis sum Christentum (2nd Erlangen, 1893), 
See also Stoics and works quoted. {VI. w.; X.) 

EPICURUS (342-270 D.C.), Greek philosopher, was born in 
Samos in the end of 342 or the beginning of 341 b.c., seven years 
after the death of Plato. His father Neocles, a native of Gar- 
gettos, a small village of Attica, had settled in Samos, not later 
than 352, as one of the cleruchs sent out after the victory of 
Timotheus in 366-365. At the age of eighteen he went to Athens, 
where the Platonic school was flourishing under the lead of 
Xenocrates. A year later, however. Antipater banished some 
12,000 of the poorer citizens, and Epicurus joined his father, who 
was now living at Colophon. It seems possible that he had 
listened to the lecturesof Nausiphanes,aDemocritean philosopher, 
and Pamphilus the Platonist, but he was probably, like his father, 
merely an ordinary teacher. Stimulated, however, by the perusal 
of some writings of Democritus, he began to formulate a doctrine 
of his own; and at Mitylene, Colophon and Lampsacus, he 
gradually gathered round him several enthusiastic disciples. 
In 307 he returned to Athens, which had just been restored to a 
nominal independence by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and there he 
lived for the rest of his life. The scene of his teaching was a 
garden which he bought for about £300 (80 minae). There he 
passed his days as the loved and venerated head of a remarkable, 
and up to that time unique, society of men and women. Amongst 
the number were Metrodorus (d. 277), his brother Timocrates, 
and his wife Leontion (formerly a hetifera), Polyaenus, Her- 
marchus, who succeeded Epicurus as chief of the school, Leonteus 
and his wife Themista, and Idomeneus, whose wife was a .sister 
of Metrodorus. It is possible that the relations between the 
sexes—in this prototype of Rabelais’s Abbey of ThGdme—were 
not entirely what is termed Platonic. But there is on the other 
hand scarcely a doubt that the tales of licentiousness circulated 
by opponents are groundless. The stories of the Stoics, who 
sought to refute the views of Epicurus by an appeal to his alleged 
antecedents and habits, were no doubt in the main, as Diogenes 
Laertius says, the stories of maniacs. The general charges, 
which they endeavoured to substantiate by forged letters, need 
not count for much, and in many cases they only exaggerated 
what, if true, was not so heinous as they suggested. Against 
them trustworthy authorities testified to his general and remark¬ 
able considerateness, pointing to the statues which the city had 
raised in his honour, and to the numberS of his friends, who were 
many enough to fill whole cities. 

The mode of life in his community was phun. The general 
drink was water and Hie food barley bread ; half a pint ^ wine 
was held an ample allowance. “ Send me,” says Epicurus to a 
correspondent, ” send me some Cythnian cheese, so that, should 
I choose, I may fare sumptuously.” There was no community 
of property, which, as Epicurus said, would imply distrust of 
their own and others’ good resolutions. The company was held 
in unity by the charms of his personality, and by the free inter¬ 
course which he inculcated and exemplified. Though he seems 
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to have had a'warm affection for his countrymen, it was as human 
beinM brought into contact with him, and not as members of a 
political body, that he preferred to regard them. He never 
entered public life. His kindliness extended even to his slaves, 
one of whom, named Mouse, was a brother in philosophy. 

Epicurus died of stone in 270 b.c. He left his property, 
consisting of the garden (Kijra ’SiriKovpov), a house in Melite 
(the south-west quarter of Athens), and apparently some funds 
besides, to two trustees on behalf of his society, and for the 
special interest of some youthful members. The garden was set 
apart for the use of the school; the house became the house of 
Hermarchus and his fellow-philosophers during his lifetime. 
The surplus proceeds of the property were further to be applied 
to maintain a yearly offering in commemoration of his departed 
father, mother and brothers, to pay the expenses incurred in 
celebrating his own,birthday every yew on the 7th of the 
month Gamelion, ana for a social gathering of the sect on the 
20th of every month in honour of himself and Metrodorus. 
Besides similar tributes in honour of his brothers and Polyaenus, 
he directed the trustees to be guardians of the son of Polyaenus 
and the son of Metrodorus; whilst the daughter of the last 
mentioned was to be married by the guardians to some member 
of the society who should be approved of by Hermarchus. His 
four slaves, three men and one woman, were left their freedom. 
His books passed to Hermarchus. 

Philosophy .—The Epicurean philosophy is traditionally 
divided into the three branches of logic, physics and ethics. It 
is, however, only as a basis of facts and principles for his theory 
of life that logical and physical inquiries find a place at all. 
Epicurus himself had not apparently shared in any large or 
liberal culture, and his influence was certainly thrown on the 
side of those who depreciated purely scientific pursuits as one¬ 
sided and misleading. “ Steer clear of all culture ” was his advice 
to a young disciple. In this aversion to a purely or mainly 
intellectual training may be traced a recoil from the systematic 
metaphysics of Plato and Aristotle, whose tendency was to sub¬ 
ordinate the practical man to the philosopher. Ethics had been 
based upon logic and metaphysics. But experience showed that 
systematic knowledge of truth is not. synonymous with right 
action. Hence, in the second place, Plato and Aristotle had 
assumed a perfect state with laws to guide the individual aright. 
It was thus comparatively easy to show how the individual could 
learn to apprehend and embody the moral law in his own conduct. 
But experience had in the time of Epicurus shown the temporary 
and artificial character of the civic form of social life. It was 
necessary, therefore, for Epicurus to go back to nature to find 
a more enduring and a wider foundation for ethical doctrine, 
to go back from words to realities, to give up reasonings and get 
at feelings, to test conceptions and arguments by a final reference 
to the only touchstone of truth—to sensation. There, and there 
only, one seems to find a common and a satisfactory ground, 
supposing (dways that all men’s feelings give the same answer. 
Logic must go, but so also must the state, as a specially-privileged 
and eternal order of things, as anything more than a contrivance 
serving certain purposes of general utility. 

To the Epicureans the elaborate logic of the Stoics was a 
superfluity. In place of logic we find canonic, the theory of 
the three tests of truth and reality, (i) The only ultimate 
canon of reality is sensation ; whatever we feel, wl^tever we 
perceive by any sense, that we know on the most certain evidence 
we can have to be real, and in proportion as our feeling is clep, 
distinct and vivid, in that proportion are we sure of the reality 
of its object. But in what that vividiwss (ivdpytui) consists is 
a question which Epicurus does not raise, and which he would 
no doubt have deemed superfluous quibbling over a matter 
sufficiently settled by common sense. (2) Besides our sensations, 
we learn truth and reality by our preconceptions or ideas 
(wpoX’^fm). These are the fainter images produced by repeated 
sensations, the " ideas ” resalting from previous “ impressions 
sensations at second-hand as it were, which are stored up in 
memory, and which a general name serves to recall. These bear 
witness to reality, not because we feel anything now, but because 


we felt it once; they are sensations registered in language, and 
again, if need be, translatable into immediate sensations or groups 
of sensation. (3) Lastly, reality is vouched for by the imaginative 
apprehensions of the mind (^vrooTtKai cTrifioXai), immediate 
feelings of which the mind is conscious as produced by some action 
of its own. This last canon, however, was of dubious validity. 
Epicureanism generally was content to affirm that whatever 
we effectively feel in consciousness is real; in which sense they 
allow reality to the fancies of the insane, the dreams of a sleeper, 
and those feelings by which we imagine the existence of beings 
of perfect blessedness and endless life. Similarly, just because 
fear, hope and remembrance add to the intensity of consciousness, 
the Epicurean can hold that bodily pain and pleasure is a less 
durable and important thing than pain and pleasure of mind. 
Whatever we feel to affect us does affect us, and is therefore real. 
Error can arise only because we mix up our opinions and sup¬ 
positions with what we actually feel. The Epicurean canon is 
a rejection of logic; it sticks fast to the one point tlmt “ sensation 
is sensation," and there is no more to be made of it. Sensation, 
it says, is unreasoning (oXoyos); it must be accepted, Md not 
criticized. Reasoning can come in only to put sensations to¬ 
gether, and to point out how they severally contribute to human 
welfare; it does not make them, and cannot alter them. 

Physics .—In the Epicurean physics there are two parts-^a 
general metaphysic and psychology, and a special explanation 
of particular phenomena of nature. The method of Epicurus 
is the argument by analogy. It is an attempt to make the 
phenomena of nature intelligible to us by regarding them as 
instances on a grand scale of that with which we arc already 
familiar on a small scale. Tliis is what Epicurus calls explaining 
what we do not see by what we do see. 

In physics Epicurus founded upon Democritus, and his chief 
object was to abolish the dualism between mind and matter 
which is so essential a point in the systems of Plato^and Aristotle. 
All that exists, says Epicurus, is corporeal (to irav itrri a-Hiia ); 
the intangible is non-existent, or empty space. If a thing exists 
it must be felt, and to be felt it must exert resistance. But not 
all things are intangible which our senses are not subtle enough 
to detect. We must indeed accept our feelings ; but wc must 
also believe much which is not directly testified by .sensation, 
if only it serves to explain phenomena and does not contravene 
our sensations. The fundamental postulates of Epicureanism 
are atoms and the void (aro/ui xai Ktvov). Space is infinite, 
and there'is an illimitable multitude of indestructible, indivisible 
and absolutely compact atoms in perpetual motion in this 
illimitable space. TTiese atoms, differing only in size, figure 
and weight, are perpetually moving with equal velocities, but at 
a rate far surpassing our conceptions; as they move, they arc 
for ever giving rise to new worlds ; and these worlds are per¬ 
petually tending towards dissolution, and towards a fresh series 
of creations. This universe of ours is only one section out of the 
innumerable worlds in infinite space; other worlds may present 
systems very different from that of our own. Tlie soul of man 
is only a finer species of body, spread throughout the whole 
aggregation which we term his bodily frame. Like a warm 
breath, it pervades the human structure and works with it; nor 
could it act as it does in perception unle.ss it were corporeal. 
The various processes of sense, notably vision, are explained on 
the principles of materialism. From the surfaces of all objects 
there are continually flowing thin filmy images exactly copying 
the solid body whence they originate; and these images by direct 
impact on the organism produce (we need not care to ask how) 
the phenomena of vision. Epicurus in this way explains vision 
by substituting for the apparent action of a body at a distance 
a direct contact of iipage and organ. But witiiout_ following 
the explanation into the details in which it revels, it may be 
enough to say that the whole hypothesis is but an attempt to 
exclude the occult conception of action at a distance, and 
substitute a familiar phenomenon. 

The Goix.—This aspect of the Epicurean physics becomes 
clearer when we look at his mode of rendering particular pheno¬ 
mena intelligible. His purpose is to eliminate the common idea of 
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divine interference. That there are gods Epicurus never dreams 
of denying. But these gods have not on their shoulders the 
burden of upholding and governing the world. They are them¬ 
selves the products of the order of nature—a higher species than 
humanity, but not the rulers of man, neither the makers nor the 
upholders of the world. Man should worship them, but his 
worship is the reverence due to the ideals of perfect blessedness; 
it ought not to be inspired either by hope or by fear. To prevent 
all reference of the more potent phenomena of nature to divine 
action Epicurus rationalizes the processes of the cosmos. He 
imagines all possible plans or hypotheses, not actually contra¬ 
dicted by our experience of familiar events, which will represent 
in an intelligible way the processes of astronomy and meteorology. 
When two or more modes of accounting for a phenomena are 
equally admissible as not directly contradicted by known 
phenomena, it seems to Epicurus almost a return to the old 
mythologies habit of mind when a savant asserts that the real 
cause is one and only one. “ Thunder,” he says, “ may be ex¬ 
plained in manjr other ways; only let us have no myths of divine 
action. To assign only a single cause for these phenomena, when 
the facts familiar to us suggest several, is insane, and is just the 
absurd conduct to be expected from people who dabble in the 
vanities of astronomy.” We need not be too curious to inquire 
how these celestial phenomena actually do come about; we can 
learn how they might have been produced, and to go further is 
to trench on ground beyond the limits of human knowledge. 

Thus, if Epicurus objects to the doctrine of mythology, he 
objects no less to the doctrine of an inevitable fate, a necessary 
order of things unchangeable and supreme over the human will. 
The Stoic doctrine of Fatalism seemed to Epicurus no less deadly 
a foe of man’s true welfare than popular sujjerstition. Even in 
the movement of the atoms he introduces a sudden change of 
direction, which is supposed to render their aggregation easier, 
and to break the even law of destiny. So, in the sphere of human 
action, Epicurus would allow of no absolutely controlling 
necessity. In fact, it is only when we assume for man this in¬ 
dependence of the gods and of fatality that the Epicurean 
theory of life becomes possible. It assumes that man can, like 
the gods, withdraw himself out of reach of all external influences, 
and thus, as a sage, “ live like a god among men, seeing that the 
man is in no wise like a mortal creature who lives in undying 
blessedness.” And this present life is the only one. With one 
consent Epicureanism preaches that the death of the body is 
the end of everything for man, and hence the other world has 
lost all its terrors as well as all its hopes. 

The attitude of Epicurus in this whole matter is antagonistic 
to science. Tlie idea of a systematic enchainment of phenomena, 
in which each is conditioned by every other, and none can be 
taken in isolation and explained apart from the rest, was foreign 
to his mind. So little was the scientific conception of the solar 
system familiar to Epicurus that he could reproach the 
astronomers, because their account of an eclipse represented 
things otherwise than as they appear to the senses, and could 
declare that the sun and stars were just as large as they seemed 
to us. 

Ethics .—^The moral philosophy of Epicurus is a qualified 
hedonism, the heir of the Cyrenaic doctrine that pleasure is 
the good thing in life. Neither sect, it may be added, advocated 
sensuality pure and unfeigned—the Epicurean least of all. By 
pleasure Epicurus meant both more and less than the Cyrenaics. 
To the Cyrenaics pleasure was of moments; to Epicurus it 
extended as a habit of mind through life. To the Cyrpaics 
pleasure was something active and positive; to Epicurus it was 
rather negative—tranquillity more than vigorous enjoyment. 
The test of true pleasure, according to Epicurus, is the removal 
and absorption of all that gives pain; it implies freedom from 
pain of body and from trouble of mind. The happiness of the 
Epicurean was, it might almost seem, a grave and solemn 
pleasure—a quiet unobtrusive ease of heart, but not exuberance 
and excitement. TTie sage of Epicureanism is a rational and 
reflective seeker for happmess, who balances the claims of each 
pleasure against the evils that may possibly ensue, and treads 


the path of enjoyment cautiously. Prudence is, Hierefore, the 
only real guide to happiness; it is thus the chief excellence, and 
the foundation of all the virtues. It is, in fact, says Epicurus—in 
language which contrasts strongly with that of Aristotle on the 
same topic—“ a more precious power than philosophy.” The 
reason or intellect is introduced to balance possible pleasures and 
pains, and to construct a scheme in which pleasures are the 
materials of a happy life. Feeling, which Epicurus declared to 
be the means of determining what is good, is subordinated to a 
reason which adjudicates between compet^ pleasures with the 
view of securing tranquillity of mind and body.' ” We cannot 
live pleasantly without living wisely and nobly and righteously.” 
Virtue is at least a means of happmess, though apart from that 
it is no good in itself, any more than mere sensual enjo)rments, 
which are good only because they may sometimes serve to secure 
health of body and tranquillity of mind. (See further Ethics.) 

The Epicurean School. —^Even m the lifetime of Epicurus we 
hear of the vast numbers of his friends, not merely in Greece, but 
in Asia and Egypt. The crowds of Epicureans were a standing 
enigma to the adherents of less popular sects. Cicero pondered 
over the fact; Arcesilaus explained the secession to the Epicurean 
camp, compared with the fact that no Epicurean was ever known 
to have abandoned his school, by saying that, though it was 
possible for a man to be turned into a eunuch, no eunuch could 
ever become a man. But the phenomenon was not obscure. 
The doctrine has many truths, and is attractive to many in virtue 
of its simplicity and its immediate relation to life. The dogmas 
of Epicurus became to his followers a creed embodying the truths 
on which salvation depended; and they passed on from one 
generation to another with scarcely a change or addition. The 
immediate disciples of Epicurus have been already mentioned, 
with tlic exception of Colotcs of Lampsacus, a great favourite 
of Epicurus, who wrote a work arguing “ that it was impossible 
even to live according to the doctrines of the other philosophers.” 
In the 2nd and ist centuries b.c. Apollodorus, nicknamed 
KTjjTOTv/aovvos (“ Lord of the Garden ”), and Zeno of Sidon (who 
describes Socrates as “ the Attic buffoon ”: Cic. De not. dear. 

33 ; 34) taught at Athens. About 150 B.c. Epicureanism 
established itself at Rome. Beginning with C. Amafinius or 
Amafanius (Cic. Acad. i. 2, Tusc. iv. 3), we find the names of 
Phaedrus (who became scholarch at Athens c. 70 b.c.) and 
Philodcmus (originally of Gadara in Palestine) as distinguished 
Epicureans in the time pf Cicero. But the greatest of its Roman 
names was Lucretius, whose De rerum natura embodies the 
main teaching of Epicurus with great exactness, and with a 
beauty which the subject seemed scarcely to allow. Lucretius 
is a proof, if any were needed, that Epicureanism is compatible 
with nobility of soul. In the ist century of the Christian era, 
the nature of the time, with its active political struggles, naturally 
called Stoicism more into tlie foreground, yet Seneca, though 
nominally a Stoic, draws nearly all his suavity and much of ms 
paternal wisdom from the writings of Epicurus. The position 
of Epicureanism as a recognized school in the 2nd century is 
best seen in the fact that it was one of the four schools (the others 
were tlie Stoic, Platonist, and Peripatetic) which were placed on 
a footing of equal endowment when Marcus Aurelius founded 
chairs of philosophy at Athens. The evudence of Diogenes 
proves that it still subsisted as a school a century later, but its 
spirit lasted longer than its formal organization as a school. A 
great deal of the best of the Renaissance was founded on Epi¬ 
cureanism, and in more recent times a gjeat number of prominent 
thinkers have been Epicureans in a greater or less degree. Among 
these may be mentioned Pierre Gassendi, who revived and 
codified the doctrine in the 17th century; MoliAre, the comte 
de Gramont, Rousseau, Fontenclle and Voltaire. All those 
whose ethical theory is in any degree hedonistic are to some 
extent the intellectual descendants of Epicurus (see Hedonism). 

Works. —^Epicurus was a voluminous writer (rrokvypa^MrarafS, 
Diog. Laert. x. 26)—^the author, it is said, of about ^00 works. 
He had a style and vocabulary of his own. His chief aim in 
writing was plainness and intelligibility, but his want of order 
and logical precision thwarted his purpose. He pretended to 
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have read little, and to be the original architect of his own system, 
and rile claim was no doubt on the whole true. But he had read 
Democritus, and, it is said, Anaxagoras and Archelaus. His 
works, we learn, were full of repetition, and critics speak of 
vulgarities of language and faults of style. None the less his 
writings were committed to memory and remained the text¬ 
books of Epicureanism to the last. His chief work was a treatise 
on nature (Hcfil ^wraut), in thirty-seven books, of which frag¬ 
ments from about nine books have been found in the rolls 
discovered at Heroulaneum, along with considerable treatises 
by several of his followers, and most notably Philodemus. An 
epitome of his doctrine is contained in three letters preserved 
by Diogenes. 

AuTHoamsa—The chief ancient accounts of Epicurus are in the 
tenth book of Diwenea LaSrtius, in Lucretius, and in several treatises 
of Cicero and Plutarch. Gassendi, in his De vita, moribus, tt 
doctrina Epicuri (Lydns, 1647), and his Syntagma philosophiae 
Epicuri, systematise the doctrine. The Vohtmina Harculanensia 
(ist and and series) contain fragments of treatises by ^icurus 
and members of his school. See also H. Usener, Epieurea (Leipzig, 
1887) and Epicuri recogniti specimen (Bonn, 1880); Epicuri physica 
et meteorologica (ed. J. G. Schneider, Leipzig, 1813); Th. Gomperz 
in his Herhulanisch* Studien, and in contributions to the Vienna 
Academy (Monatsberichte), has tried to evolve from the fragments 
more approximation to modem empiricism than they seem to contain. 
For criticism see W. Wallace, Epicureanism (London, 1880I, and 
Epicurus : A Lecture (London, 1896); G. Trezza, Epicure e I' Epi- 
cureismu (Florence, 1877; ed. Milan, 1885); E. Zeller, Philosophy 
of the Stoics, Epicureans atui Sceptics (Eng. trans. O. J. Reichel, 
1870 ; ed. j88o) j Sir James Mackmtosh, On the Progress of Ethical 
Philosophy (4th ed.); J. Watson, Hedonistic Theories (Glasgow, 
1895): J. Kreibig, Epicurus (Vienna, 1886); A. Goedeckemeyer, 
Epihurs Verhdltnis su Demohrit in der Natwphil. (Strassburg, 1897); 
Paul von Gizyeki, fiber das LHien und die Moralphilos. des Epikur 
(ilalle, 1879), and Einleiiende Bemerhungen su etner Untersuchung 
liber den Werth der Naturphilos. des Epikur (Berlin, 1884); P. 
Cassel, Epikur der Philosoph (Berlin, 1892); M. Guyau, La Morale 
iTEpicure et ses rapports avec les doctrines contemporaines (Paris, 1878; 
revised and enlarged, 1881); F. Picavet, De Epicuro novae reltgionis 
seclatore (Paris, 1889); H. Sidgwick, History of Ethics (5th ed., 
1902). (W. W.; X.) 

EPICYCLE (Gr. het, upon, and Kvakos, circle), in ancient 
astronomy, a small circle the centre of which describes a larger 
one. It was especially used to represent geometrically the 
periodic apparent retrograde motion of tlie outer planets, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn, which we now know to be due to the annu^ 
revolution of the earth around the sun, but which in the Ptolemaic 
astronomy were taken to be real. 

EPICYCLOID, the curve traced out by a point on the cir¬ 
cumference of a circle rolling externally on another circle. If 
the moving circle rolls internally on the fixed circle, a point on 
the circumference describes a “ bypocycloid ” (from wro, under). 
The locus of any other carried point is an “ epitrochoid ’’ when 
the circle rolls externally, and a “ hypotrochoid ” when the 
circle rolls internally. The epicycloid was so named by Ole 
Roraer in 1674, who also demonstrated that cog-wheels having 
epicydoidal teeth revolved with minimum friction (see 
Mechanics : Applied) ; this was also proved by Girard 
Desargues, Philippe de la Hire and Charles Stephen Louis 
Camus. Epicycloids also received attention at the hands_ of 
Edmund HaUey, Sir Isaac Newton and others; spherical 
epicycloids, in which the moving circle is inclined at a constant 
angle to the plane of the fixed circle, were studied bjj- the 
BernoiUlis, Pierre Louis M. de Maupertuis, Fran9ois Nicole, 
Alexis Claude Clairault and others. 

In the annexed figure, there are shown various examples of the 
curves named above, wheh the radii of the rolling and fixed circles 
are in the ratio of i to 3. Since the circumference of a circle is pro¬ 
portional to its radius, it follows that if the ratio of the radii be com¬ 
mensurable, the curve will consist of a finite number of cusps, and 
ultimately return into itself. In the prticular case when the radii 
are in the ratio of 1 to 3 the epicycloid (curve a) will consist of throe 
cusps external to the circle and placed at egual distances along 
its circumference. Similarly, the correspoadmg epitrochoids will 
exhibit three loops or nodes (curve 6), or assume the form shown in 
the curve c. It is interesting to compare the forms of these curves 
with the three forms of the cycloid {g.v.). The bypocycloid derived 
from the same circles is shown as curve d, and is seen to consist of 
three cusps arranged internally to the fixed circle; the corresponding 
hypotrochoid consists of a three-foil and is shown in curve e. The 


epicycloid shown is termed the " three-ousped epicycloid " or the 
"^roicycloid of Cremona," 

The cartesian equation to the epicycloid assumes the form 
ir = ((i+6) coBe-bcos(a + b/b}e,y=c(a + b) sin fl-6sin(o+?/i)#, 
when the centre of the fixed circle is the origin, and the axis of s 
passes through the initial point of the curve (»'.«. the original position 



of the moving point on the fixed circle), a and b being the radii of the 
fixed and rolling circles, and B the angle through which the line 
joining the centres of the two circles has passed. It may be shoym 
that if the distance of the carried point from the centre of the rolling 
circle be mb, the equation to the epitrochoid is 
* = (a + 6) cos S - mb cos (a + h/b) 0 , y - (» + 6) sin sin (a + bjh)e. 
The equations to the bypocydoid and its corresponding trochoidal 
curves are derived from the two preceding equations by changing 
the sign of h. Leonhard Euler {Acta Petrop. 1784) .showed that the 
same bypocycloid can be generated by circles havmg radii of J(a+ft) 
rolling on a circle of radius a ; and also that the bypocycloid formed 
when the radius of the rolling circle is greater than that of the fixed 
circle is the same as the epicycloid formed by the rolling of a circle 
whose radius is the difference of the original radii. These pro- 
ositions may be derived from the formulae given above, or proved 
irectly by purely geometrical methods. 

The tangential polar equation to the epicycloid, as given 
above, is p = {a + 2b) sin (a/a + 26)^, while the intrin.sic equation is 
s = 4(^a){«+fi)cos(a/aV26)^ and the pedal equation is r“-a“+ 
{ 4 b 7 a + b)p‘l{a + 2b)K Therefore any epicycloid or bypocycloid may 
be represented by the equations p — A sin Bp or p — A cos 
s = AsinBp or A cos Bp, or i^-A + Bp®, the constants A and B 
being readily delermined by the above considerations. 

If the radius of the rolling circle be one-halt of tlie fixed circle, the 
bypocycloid becomes a diameter of this circle; this may be con¬ 
firmed from the equation to the bypocycloid. If the ratio of the 
radii be as i to 4, wo obtain the four-cusped hiqiocycloid, which has 
the simple cartesian equation + }'*'’ = a*". This curve is the 
envelope of a line of constant length, which moves so that its ex¬ 
tremities are always on two fixed lines at right angles to each other, 
i.e. of tlie line xfa + y/p = i, with the condition 0“ + /?' = i/a, a constant. 
The epicycloid when the radii of the circles are equal is the cardioid 
(b.».), and the corresponding trochoidal curves are limafons (?.».). 
Epicycloids are also examples of certain caustics {q.v.). 

For the methods of determining the formulae and results stated 
above see J. Edwards, Differential Calculus, and for geometrical 
constructions see T. H. Eagles, Plane Curves. 

EPIDAURUS, the name of two ancient cities of southern 
Greece. 

I. A maritime city situated on the eastern coast of Argolis, 
sometimes distinguished as »J Izpi ’EmSavpos, or Epidaurus the 
Holy. It stood on a small rocky peninsula with a natural 
harbour on the northern side and an open but serviceable bay 
on the southern; and from this position acquired the epithet 
of Sierrofsoi, or the two-mouthed. Its narrow but fertile territory 
consisted of a plain shut m on all sides except towards the sea 
by considerable elevations, among which the most remarkable 
were Mount Arachnaeon and Titthion. The conterminous 
states were Corinth, Argos, Troezen and Hermione. Its 
proximity to Athens and the isl^ds of the Saronic gulf, the 
commercial advantages of its position, and the fame of its temple 
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divine interference. That there are gods Epicurus never dreams 
of denying. But these gods have not on their shoulders the 
burden of upholding and governing the world. They are them¬ 
selves the products of the order of nature—a higher species than 
humanity, but not the rulers of man, neither the makers nor the 
upholders of the world. Man should worship them, but his 
worship is the reverence due to the ideals of perfect blessedness; 
it ought not to be inspired either by hope or by fear. To prevent 
all reference of the more potent phenomena of nature to divine 
action Epicurus rationalizes the processes of the cosmos. He 
imagines all possible plans or hypotheses, not actually contra¬ 
dicted by our experience of familiar events, which will represent 
in an intelligible way the processes of astronomy and meteorology. 
When two or more modes of accounting for a phenomena are 
equally admissible as not directly contradicted by known 
phenomena, it seems to Epicurus almost a return to the old 
mythologies habit of mind when a savant asserts that the real 
cause is one and only one. “ Thunder,” he says, “ may be ex¬ 
plained in manjr other ways; only let us have no myths of divine 
action. To assign only a single cause for these phenomena, when 
the facts familiar to us suggest several, is insane, and is just the 
absurd conduct to be expected from people who dabble in the 
vanities of astronomy.” We need not be too curious to inquire 
how these celestial phenomena actually do come about; we can 
learn how they might have been produced, and to go further is 
to trench on ground beyond the limits of human knowledge. 

Thus, if Epicurus objects to the doctrine of mythology, he 
objects no less to the doctrine of an inevitable fate, a necessary 
order of things unchangeable and supreme over the human will. 
The Stoic doctrine of Fatalism seemed to Epicurus no less deadly 
a foe of man’s true welfare than popular sujjerstition. Even in 
the movement of the atoms he introduces a sudden change of 
direction, which is supposed to render their aggregation easier, 
and to break the even law of destiny. So, in the sphere of human 
action, Epicurus would allow of no absolutely controlling 
necessity. In fact, it is only when we assume for man this in¬ 
dependence of the gods and of fatality that the Epicurean 
theory of life becomes possible. It assumes that man can, like 
the gods, withdraw himself out of reach of all external influences, 
and thus, as a sage, “ live like a god among men, seeing that the 
man is in no wise like a mortal creature who lives in undying 
blessedness.” And this present life is the only one. With one 
consent Epicureanism preaches that the death of the body is 
the end of everything for man, and hence the other world has 
lost all its terrors as well as all its hopes. 

The attitude of Epicurus in this whole matter is antagonistic 
to science. Tlie idea of a systematic enchainment of phenomena, 
in which each is conditioned by every other, and none can be 
taken in isolation and explained apart from the rest, was foreign 
to his mind. So little was the scientific conception of the solar 
system familiar to Epicurus that he could reproach the 
astronomers, because their account of an eclipse represented 
things otherwise than as they appear to the senses, and could 
declare that the sun and stars were just as large as they seemed 
to us. 

Ethics .—^The moral philosophy of Epicurus is a qualified 
hedonism, the heir of the Cyrenaic doctrine that pleasure is 
the good thing in life. Neither sect, it may be added, advocated 
sensuality pure and unfeigned—the Epicurean least of all. By 
pleasure Epicurus meant both more and less than the Cyrenaics. 
To the Cyrenaics pleasure was of moments; to Epicurus it 
extended as a habit of mind through life. To the Cyrpaics 
pleasure was something active and positive; to Epicurus it was 
rather negative—tranquillity more than vigorous enjoyment. 
The test of true pleasure, according to Epicurus, is the removal 
and absorption of all that gives pain; it implies freedom from 
pain of body and from trouble of mind. The happiness of the 
Epicurean was, it might almost seem, a grave and solemn 
pleasure—a quiet unobtrusive ease of heart, but not exuberance 
and excitement. TTie sage of Epicureanism is a rational and 
reflective seeker for happmess, who balances the claims of each 
pleasure against the evils that may possibly ensue, and treads 


the path of enjoyment cautiously. Prudence is, Hierefore, the 
only real guide to happiness; it is thus the chief excellence, and 
the foundation of all the virtues. It is, in fact, says Epicurus—in 
language which contrasts strongly with that of Aristotle on the 
same topic—“ a more precious power than philosophy.” The 
reason or intellect is introduced to balance possible pleasures and 
pains, and to construct a scheme in which pleasures are the 
materials of a happy life. Feeling, which Epicurus declared to 
be the means of determining what is good, is subordinated to a 
reason which adjudicates between compet^ pleasures with the 
view of securing tranquillity of mind and body.' ” We cannot 
live pleasantly without living wisely and nobly and righteously.” 
Virtue is at least a means of happmess, though apart from that 
it is no good in itself, any more than mere sensual enjo)rments, 
which are good only because they may sometimes serve to secure 
health of body and tranquillity of mind. (See further Ethics.) 

The Epicurean School. —^Even m the lifetime of Epicurus we 
hear of the vast numbers of his friends, not merely in Greece, but 
in Asia and Egypt. The crowds of Epicureans were a standing 
enigma to the adherents of less popular sects. Cicero pondered 
over the fact; Arcesilaus explained the secession to the Epicurean 
camp, compared with the fact that no Epicurean was ever known 
to have abandoned his school, by saying that, though it was 
possible for a man to be turned into a eunuch, no eunuch could 
ever become a man. But the phenomenon was not obscure. 
The doctrine has many truths, and is attractive to many in virtue 
of its simplicity and its immediate relation to life. The dogmas 
of Epicurus became to his followers a creed embodying the truths 
on which salvation depended; and they passed on from one 
generation to another with scarcely a change or addition. The 
immediate disciples of Epicurus have been already mentioned, 
with tlic exception of Colotcs of Lampsacus, a great favourite 
of Epicurus, who wrote a work arguing “ that it was impossible 
even to live according to the doctrines of the other philosophers.” 
In the 2nd and ist centuries b.c. Apollodorus, nicknamed 
KTjjTOTv/aovvos (“ Lord of the Garden ”), and Zeno of Sidon (who 
describes Socrates as “ the Attic buffoon ”: Cic. De not. dear. 

33 ; 34) taught at Athens. About 150 B.c. Epicureanism 
established itself at Rome. Beginning with C. Amafinius or 
Amafanius (Cic. Acad. i. 2, Tusc. iv. 3), we find the names of 
Phaedrus (who became scholarch at Athens c. 70 b.c.) and 
Philodcmus (originally of Gadara in Palestine) as distinguished 
Epicureans in the time pf Cicero. But the greatest of its Roman 
names was Lucretius, whose De rerum natura embodies the 
main teaching of Epicurus with great exactness, and with a 
beauty which the subject seemed scarcely to allow. Lucretius 
is a proof, if any were needed, that Epicureanism is compatible 
with nobility of soul. In the ist century of the Christian era, 
the nature of the time, with its active political struggles, naturally 
called Stoicism more into tlie foreground, yet Seneca, though 
nominally a Stoic, draws nearly all his suavity and much of ms 
paternal wisdom from the writings of Epicurus. The position 
of Epicureanism as a recognized school in the 2nd century is 
best seen in the fact that it was one of the four schools (the others 
were tlie Stoic, Platonist, and Peripatetic) which were placed on 
a footing of equal endowment when Marcus Aurelius founded 
chairs of philosophy at Athens. The evudence of Diogenes 
proves that it still subsisted as a school a century later, but its 
spirit lasted longer than its formal organization as a school. A 
great deal of the best of the Renaissance was founded on Epi¬ 
cureanism, and in more recent times a gjeat number of prominent 
thinkers have been Epicureans in a greater or less degree. Among 
these may be mentioned Pierre Gassendi, who revived and 
codified the doctrine in the 17th century; MoliAre, the comte 
de Gramont, Rousseau, Fontenclle and Voltaire. All those 
whose ethical theory is in any degree hedonistic are to some 
extent the intellectual descendants of Epicurus (see Hedonism). 

Works. —^Epicurus was a voluminous writer (rrokvypa^MrarafS, 
Diog. Laert. x. 26)—^the author, it is said, of about ^00 works. 
He had a style and vocabulary of his own. His chief aim in 
writing was plainness and intelligibility, but his want of order 
and logical precision thwarted his purpose. He pretended to 
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abnut 460 B.c. The sculptor Timotheus—one of those who 
collaborated in the Mausoleum—is mentioned as undertaking 
to make the acroteria that stood on the ends of the pediments, 
and also models for the sculpture that filled one of them. 
Some of this sculpture has teen found; the acroteria are 
Nereids mounted on sea-horses, and one pediment contained 
a battle of Greeks and Amazons. The great altar lay to the south 
of the temple, and a little to the east of it are what appear to be 
the remains of an earlier altar, built into the corner of a large 
square edifice of Roman date, perhaps a house of the priests. 
Just to the south of this are the foundations of a small temple 
of Artemis. The Tholos ley to the south-west of the temple of 
Asclepius; it must, when perfect, have been one of the most 
beautiful buildings in Greece; the exquisite carving of its 
mouldings is only e(}utdled by that of the Erechtheum at Athens. 
It consisted of a circular chamber, surrounded on the outside 
by a Doric colonnade, and on the inside by a Corinthian one. 
The architect was Polyclitus, probably to be identified with the 
younger sculptor of that name. In the inscription recording 
the contracts for its building it is called the Thymele ; and this 
name may give the clue to its purpose; it was probably the 
idealized architectural representative of a primitive pit of 
sacrifice, such as may still be seen in tlie Asclepianum at Athens. 
The foundations now visible present a very curious appearance, 
consisting of a series of concentric walls. Those in the middle 
are thin, having only the pavement of the cella to support, and 
are provided with doors and partitions that make a sort of 
subterranean labyrinth. There is no evidence for the statement 
sometimes made that there was a well or spring below the Tholos. 
North of the Tholos is the long portico described in inscriptions 
as the Abaton; it is on two different levels, and the lower or 
western portion of it had two storeys, of which the upper one 
was on a level with the ground in the eastern portion. Here the 
invalids used to sleep when consulting the god, and the inscrip¬ 
tions found here record not only the method of consulting the 
god, but the manner of his cures. Some of the inscriptions 
are contemporary dedications; but those which give us most 
information are long lists of cases, evidently compiled by the 
priests from the dedications in the sanctuary, or from tradition. 
'I'here is no reason to doubt that most of the records have at 
least a basis of fact, for the cases are in accord with well-attested 
phenomena of a similar nature at the present day ; but there arc 
others, such as the miraculous mending of a broken vase, which 
suggest either invention or trickery. 

In early times, though there is considerable variety in the 
cases treated and the methods of cure, there are certain character¬ 
istics common to the majority of the cases. The patient consult¬ 
ing the god sleeps in the Abaton, .secs certain visions, and, as a 
result, comes forth cured the next morning. Sometimes there 
seem to be surgical cases, like that of a man who had a spear-head 
extracted from his jaw, and found it laid in his hands when he 
awoke in the morning, and there are many examples resembling 
tho.se known at the present day at teurdes or Tenos, where 
hysterical or other similar affections are cured by the influence 
of imagination or sudden emotion. It is, however, difficult to 
make any scientific use of the records, owing to the indiscriminate 
manner in which genuine and apocryphal cases are mingled, 
and circumstantial details are added. We learn the practice 
of later times from some dedicated inscriptions Apparently 
the old faith-healing had lost its efficacy, and the priests sute 
stituted for it elaborate pirescriptions as to diet, baths and 
regimen which must hive made Epidaurus and its visitors 
resemble their counterparts in a modem spa. At this time there 
were extensive buildings provided for the accommodation of 
invalids, some of which nave been discovered and partially 
cleared; one was built by Antoninus Pius. They were in the 
form of great courtyards surrounded by colonnades and chambers. 

Between the preiynct and the theatre was a large gymnasium, 
which was in later times converted to other purposes, a small odeum 
lieing built in the middle of i> In a valley just to the south-west of 
the precinct is the stiu'.iimi, of which the seats and goal are well 
preservctl. There is a guiter round the level space of the stadium, 
with basins at intervals for tlie use of spectators or competitors, 


and a post at every hundred feet of the course, thus dividing it into 
six portions. The goal, which is well preserved at the upper end, 
is similar to that at Olympia; it consists of a sill of stone sunk level 
with the ground, with parallel grooves for the feet of the runners at 
starting,andsocketsto holdtheijosts thatseparatedthespacesassigned 
to the various comMtitors, and served as guides to them in running. 
For these wore suastituteu later a sot of stone columns resembling 
those in the proscenium of a theatre. There was doubtless a similar 
sill at the lower end for the start of the stadium, this upper one being 
intended for the start of the dianlos and longer races. 

The theatre still deserves the praise given it by Pausanias as the 
most beautiful in Greece. The auditorium is in remarkable preserva¬ 
tion, almost every seat being still in situ, except a few where the 
supporting walls nave given way on the wings. The whole plan is 
drawn from three centres, the outer portion of the curves being arcs 
of a larger circle than the one used for the central portion; the 
complete circle of the orchestra is marked by a sill of white lime¬ 
stone, and greatly enhances the effect of the whole. There are 
benches with backs not only in the bottom row, but also above 
and below the diazoma. The acoustic properties of the theatre aiv 
extraordinarily good, a speaker in the orchestra being hoard throiigli- 
out the auditorium witiiout raising his voice. The stage buildings 
are not preserved much above their foundations, and show signs 
of later repairs; but their general character can he clearly seen. 
They consist of a long rectangular building, with a proscenium or 
column front wliich almost forms a tangent to the circle of the 
orchestra; at the middle and at cither end of ttiis proscenium are 
doors leading into the orchestra, those at the end set in projecting 
wings ; the top of the proscenium is approaclu'd by a ramp, of which 
the lower part is still preserved, running parallel to the parodi, 
but sloping up as tliey slope down. The proscenium was originally 
alKUil 14 It. liigli and 12 ft. broad ; so corr.'.sponding approximately 
to tlie Greek stage as described by Vitruvius. M. Kavvadia.s, 
who excavated the tlieatre, believes that the proscenium is contem- 

ra with (he rest of the theatre, which, like the Tholos, was biiUt 
yclitus (the younger); but I'rofessor W. IWrpfeld maintains 
that it is a later addition. In any c.as(', tlie theatie at Epidaurus 
ranks as the most typical of Greek theatres, liotli from tlie sunplicitv 
of its plan and the beauty of its proportions. 

See I’ausanias i. 2y ; Expidttiou de la Alotee, ii.; Curtins, Pelupoii- 
nesui, ii. ; Transactions of Itoy. Soc. of Lit., 2nd series, vol. ii. ; 
Wcclawski, De rebus Epidauriarum (Posen, 18,54). 

The excavations at the Hieron have been ii.'Corded as they went 
on in the nfiaeTaii of the Gn-«k Archaeological Society, especially for 
1881-1884 uud i88g, and also in tlie 'Afix<uii\oyiKTi, especially 

for 1883 and 1885 ; see also Kavvadias, irs Fouilles d'Epidaure aiul 
T6 ‘Icpir ToS’AffcXnrioD ir ’HriSaipif) xal ri depiwua rwr dirderuiv ; Defrasse 
and Lecbat, Epidaure. A museum was completed in 1910. 

2. A city of Peloponnesus on the east coast of I-aconia, dis¬ 
tinguished by the epithet of Limera (either “ The Well-havened ’’ 
or “ The Hungry ”). It was founded by the people of Epidaurus 
the Holy, and its principal temples were those of A.sclepius 
and AjJhrodite. It was abandoned during the middle ages; its 
inhabitants took posse.ssion of the promontory of Minoa, turned 
it into an island, and built and fortified thereon the city of 
Monembasia, which became the most flourishing of all the towns 
in the Morea, and gave its name to the well-known Malmsey or 
Malvasia wine. The ruins of Epidaurus are to be seen at the place 
now called Palaea Monemvasia. 

A third Epidaurus was situated in Illyricum, on the site of 
the present Ragusa Vecchia; but it is not mentioned till the 
time of the civil wars of Pompey and Caesar, and has no special 
interest. (E. Gr.) 

EPIDIORITE, in petrology, a typical member of a family 
of rocks consisting essentially of hornblende and felspar, often 
with epidote, garnet, sphene, biotitc, or quartz, and having 
usually a foliated structure. The term is to some extent 
synonymous with “ amphibolite ” and “ hornblende-schist.” 
These rocks arc metamorphic, and though having a mineral 
constitution somewhat similar to that of diorite, they have teen 
produced really from rocks of more basic character, such as 
diabase, dolerite and gabbro. They occur prmcipally among 
the schists, slates and gneisses of such districts as the Scottish 
Highlands, the north-^est of Ireland, Brittany, the Harz, the 
Alps, and the crystalline ranges of eastern N. America. Their 
hornblende in microscopic section is usually dark green, rarely 
brownish; their felspar may be clear and recrystailized, but 
more frequently is converted into a turbid aggregate of epidote, 
zoisite, quartz, sericite and albite. In the less complete stages 
of alteration, ophitic structure may persist, and the original 
augite of the rock may not have teen entirely replaced by 
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hornblende. Pink or brownish garnets are common and may be 
an inch or two in diameter. The iron oxides, originally ilmenite, 
are usually altered to sphene. Biotite, if present, is brown ; 
epidote is yellow or colourless; rutile, apatite and quartz all 
occur with some frequency. The essential minerals, hornblende 
and felspar, rarely show crystalline outlines, and this Is generally 
true also of the others. The rocks may be fine grained, so that 
their constituents are hardly visible to the unaided eye; or may 
show cprstals of hornblende an inch in length. Their prevalent 
colour is dark green and they weather with brown surfaces. In 
many parts of the world epidiorites and the quartz veins which 
sometimes occur in them have proved to be auriferous. As they 
are tough, hard rocks, when fresh, they arc well suited for use 
as road-mending stones. (j. s. F.) 

EPIDOSITE, in petrology, a typical member of a family of 
metamorphic rocks composed mainly of epidote and quartz. 
In colour they are pale yellow or greenish yellow, and they are 
hard and somewhat brittle. They may occur in more than one 
way and arc derived from several kinds of rock. Some have been 
cpidotic grits and sandstones; others are limestones which 
have undergone contact-alteration; probably the majority, 
however, are allied to epidiorite and amphibolite, and arc 
local modifications of rocks which were primarily basic intrusions 
or lavas. The sedimentary epidosites occur with mica-schists, 
sheared grits and granulitic gneis.scs; they often show, on 
minute examination, the remains of clastic structures. The 
epidosites derived from limestones may contain a great variety 
of minerals such as calcite, augite, garnet, scapolite, &c., but 
their source may usually be inferred from their close association 
with calc-silicate rocks in the field. The third group of epidosites 
may form bands, veins, or irregular streaks and nodules in masses 
of epidiorite and hornblende-schist. In microscopic section 
they are often merely a granular mosaic of quartz and epidote 
with some iron oxides and chlorite, but in other cases they retain 
much of the structure of the original rock though there has been 
a complete replacement of the former minerals by new ones. 
I'lpidosites when streaked and variegated have been cut and 
polished as ornamental stones. They are translucent and hard, 
and hence serve for brooch stones, and the simpler kinds of 
jewelry. These rocks occasionally carry gold in visible yellow 
specks. (J. S. F.) 

EPIDOTE, a mineral species consisting of basic calcium, 
aluminium and iron orthosilicatc, Ca2(A10HXAl,Fe)j(Si04)5. 
crystallizing in the monoclinic system. Well-developed crystals 
are of frequent occurrence: they are commonly prismatic in 
habit, the direction of elongation being perpendicular to the 
single plane of .symmetry. The faces 
lettered A/, T and r in the figure are 
often deeply striated in the same direc¬ 
tion : A/ IS a direction of perfect cleavage, 
and T of imperfect cleavage: crystals 
are often twinned on the face T. Many 
of the characters of the mineral vary 
with the amount of iron present (Fe20j,s-i7 %), for instance, 
the colour, the optical constants, and the specific gravity 
( 3 ' 3 - 3 ' 5 )- The hardness is 6J. The colour is green, grey, 
brown or nearly black, but usually a characteristic _ shade 
of yellowish-green or pistachio-green. The pleochroism is 
strong, the pleochroic colours being usually green, yellow and 
brown. The names thallite (from “ a young .shoot ’’) 

and pistacite (from irurroKta, “ pistachio nut ”) have reference 
to the colour. The name epidote is one of R. Jf. Ilaiiy’s 
crystdlographic names, and is derived from ciriSovts, “ increase,” 
because the base of the primitive prism has one side longer 
than the other. Several other names (gchmatite, bucklandite, 
escherite, puschkinite, &c.) have been applied to this species. 
Withamite is a carmine-red to straw-yellow, strongly pleochroic 
variety from Glencoe in Scotland. Fouqueite and clinozoisite 
are white or pale rose-red varieties containing very little iron, 
thus having the same chemical composition as the orthorhombic 
mineral zowite (?.».). 

Epidote is an abundant rock-forming mineral, but one of 



secondary origin. It occurs in crystalline limestones and schistose 
rocks of metamorphic origin; and is also a product of weathering 
of various minerals (felspars, micas, pyroxenes, amphiboles, 
garnets, &c.) composing igneous rocks. A rock composed of 
quartz and epidote is known as epidosite. Well-developed 
crystals are found at many localities, of which the following 
may be specially mentioned: Knappenwand, near the Gross- 
Venediger in the Untersulzbachthal in Salzburg, as magnificent, 
dark green crystals of long prismatic habit in cavities m epidote- 
schist, with aslxistos, adularia, calcite, and apatite ; the Ala 
valley and Traversella in Piedmont; Arendal in Norway 
(arendalitc); Le Bourg d’Oisans in Dauphinfe (oisanite and 
delphinite); Haddam in Connecticut; Prince of Wales Island 
in Alaska, here as large, dark green, tabular crystals with copper 
ores in metamorphosed limestone. 

The perfectly transparent, dark green crystals from the 
Knappenwand and from Brazil have occasionally been cut as 
gem-stones. 

Belonging to the same isomorphous group with epidote are the 
species piedmontite and allanite, which may be described as 
manganese and cerium epidotes respectively. 

Piedmontite has the composition Ca«(A10HXFe,Mn),(Si04)3; 
it occurs as small, reddish-black, monoclinic crystals in the 
manganese mines at San Marcel, near Ivrca in Piedmont, and in 
crystalline schists at several places in Japan. ITie purple colour 
of the Egyptian porfdo rosso anticn is due to the presence of 
this mineral. 

Allanite has the same general formula Rj"(R"'0H)R«"'(Si04)„ 
where R' represents calcium and ferrous iron, and R'" aluminium, 
ferric iron and metals of the cerium group. In external appear¬ 
ance it differs widely from epidote, being black or dark 
brown in colour, pitchy in lustre, and opaque in the mass; 
further, there is little or no cleavage, and well-developed crystals 
are rarely met with. The crystallographic and optical characters 
are similar to those of epidote ; the pleochroism is strong with 
reddish-, yellowi.sh-, and greenish-brown colours. Although 
not a common mineral, allanite is of fairly wide distribution as 
a primary accessory constituent of many crystalline rocks, e.g. 
gneiss, granite, syenite, rhyolite, andesite, &c. It was first 
found in the granite of east Greenland and described by Thomas 
Allan in 1808, after whom the species was named. Allanite is a 
mineral readily altered by hydration, becoming optically isotropic 
and amorphous; for this reason several varieties have been 
distinguished, and many different names applied. Orthite, 
from opflos, “ straight,” was the name given by J. J. Berzelius 
in 1818 to a hydrated form found* as slender prismatic 
crystals, sometimes a foot in length, at Finbo, near Falun in 
Sweden. (L. J. S.) 

EPIOONI (“ descendants ”), in Greek legend, the sons of the 
seven heroes who fought against Thebes (see Adrastus). Ten 
years later, to avenge their fathers, the Epigoni undertook a 
second expedition, which was completely successful. Thebes 
was forced to surrender and razed to the ground. In earlv 
times the war of the Epigoni was a favourite subject of epic 
poetry. The term is also applied to the descendants of the 
Diadochi, the successors of Alexander the Great. 

EPIGONION (Gr. «irtyo«tov), an ancient stringed instrument 
mentioned in Athenaeus 183 C, probably a psaltery. The 
cpigonion was invented, or at least introduced into Greece, by 
Epigonus, a Greek musician of Ambracia in Epirus, who was 
admitted to citizenship at Sicyon as a recognition of his great 
musical ability and of his having been the first to pluck the strings 
with his fingers, instead ol using the plectrum.* The instrument, 
which Epigonus named after himself, had forty strings.* It was 
undoubtedly a kind of harp or psaltery, since in an instrument 
of so many strings some must have been of different lengths, for 
tension and thickness only could hardly have produced forty 
different sounds, or even twenty, supposing that they were 
arranged in pairs of unisons. Strings of varying lengths require 

> Michael Praetorius, Syatapwa mtmeum, tom. i, c. 13, p. 380; 
Salomon van Til, Sing-Dicht tind Spitl-Kunst, p. 95. 

- Pollux, OtumasHctm, lib. iv. ci^. 9, 59. 
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a frame like that of the harp, or of the Egyptian cithara which had 
one of the arras supporting the cross bar or augon shorter than 
the other,* or else strings stretched over har^haped bridges 
on a sound-board in the case of a psaltery. Juba II., king of 
Mauretania, who reigned from 30 B.C., said {ap. Athen. l.c.) that 
Epigonus brought Ihe instrument from Alexandria and played 
upon it with the fingers of both hands, not only using it as an 
accompaniment to the voice, but introducing chromatic passages, 
and a chorus of other stringed instruments, probably citharas, to 
accompany the voice. Epigonus was also a skilled citharist and 
played with his bare hands without plectrum.* Unfortunately we 
Mve no record of when Epigonus lived. Vincenzo Galilei * has 
given us a description of the epigonion accompanied by an illus¬ 
tration, representing his conception of the ancient instrument, 
an upright psaltery with the outline of the clavicytherium (but 
no keyboard). (K. S.) 

EPIGRAM, pmpdriy speaking, anything that is inscribed. 
Nothing could be more hopeless, however, than an attempt to 
discover or devise a definition wide enough to include the vast 
multitude of little poems which at one time or other have been 
honoured with the title of epigram, and precise enough to exclude 
all others. Without taking account of its evident misapplications, 
we find that the name has been given—first, in strict accordance 
with its Greek etymology .to any actual inscription on monument, 
statue or building; secondly, to verses never intended for such 
a purpose, but assuming for artistic reasons the epigraphical 
form; thirdly, to verses expressing with something of the terse¬ 
ness of an inscription a striking or beautiful thought; and 
fourthly, by unwarrantable restriction, to a little poem 
ending in a “ point,” especially of the satirical kind. The last 
of these has obtained considerable popularity from the well-known 
lines— 

" The qualities rare in a bee that we meet 
In an epigram never should fail; 

The body should always be little and sweet. 

And a sting should be left in it.s tail"— 

which represent the older Latin of some unknown writer - 
“ Omne epigramma sit instar apis: sit aculcus illi ; 

Sint sua rnella; sit et corporis cxigui." 

Attempts not a few of a more elaborate kind have been made 
to state the essential element of the epigram, and to classify 
existing specimens; but, as every lover of epigrams must feel, 
most of them have been attended with very partial success. 
Scaliger, in the third book of his Poetics, gives a fivefold division, 
which displays a certain ingenuity in the nomenclature but is 
very, superficial: the first class takes its name from mel, or honey, 
and consists of adulatory specimens; the second from jel, or 
gall; the third from aeeium, or vinegar; and the fourth from 
sal, or salt; while the fifth is styled the condensed,_or multiplex. 
This classification is adopted by Nicolaus Mercerius in his De 
conscribendo epigrammaie (Paris, 1653) ; but ho supplemented it 
by another of much more scientific value, based on the figures 
of the ancient rhetoricians. Lessing, in the preface to his own 
epigrams, gives an interesting treatment of the theory, his 
principal doctrine being practically the same as that of several 
of his less eminent predecessors, tliat there ought to be two 
parts more or less dearly distinguished,—the first awakening 
the reader’s attention in the same way as an actual monument 
might do, and the other satisfying his curiosity in some unex¬ 
pected manner. An attempt was made by Herder to increase 
the comprehensiveness and precision of the theory; but as he him¬ 
self confesses, his classification is rather vague—the expository, 
the paradigmatic, the pictorial, the impassioned, the artfully 
turned, the illusory, and the swift. After all, if the arrangement 
according to authorship be rejected, the simplest and most 
satisfactory is according to subjects. The epigram is one of 
the most catholic of literary forms, and lends itself to the 
expression of almost any feeling or thought. It may be an 
el^, a satire, or' a love-poem in miniature, an embodiment 

* For an illustration, see ICathleen Schlesinger, Orchestral Instru¬ 
ments, part ii. " PrtCuraors of the Violin Family,"'fig. 165, p. 219. 

'I Athenaeus, iv. p. 185 d. and xiv. p. 638 a. 

'' Uialogo della musica antica e moderna, ed. 1602, p. 40, 


of the wisdom of the ages, a bon-mot set off with a couple of 
rhymes. 

“ I cannot tell thee who lies buried here ; 

No man that knew him followed by his bier; 

The winds and waves conveyed him to this shore. 

Then ask the winds and waves to tell thee more.’ 

Anonymous. 

“ \!i%crefore should 1 vainly try 

To teach thee what my love will be 
In after years, when thou and I 
Have both grown old in company, 

If words are vain to tell thee how, 

Mary, 1 do love thee now f " 

Anonymous, 

" O Bruscus, cease our aching ears to vex. 

With thy loud railing at the softer sex; 

No accusation worse than this could be. 

That once a woman did give birth to thee." 

Aciuus, 

" Treason doth never prosper. What’s the reason ? 

For if it prospers none dare call it treason.” 

Harhington. 

“ Ward has no heart they say, but I deny it; 

He has a heart, and gets bis speeches by it.” 

Rogers, 

From its very brevity there is no small danger of the epigram 
passing into childish triviality: the paltriest pun, a senseless 
anagram, is considered stuff enough and to spare. For proof 
of this there is unfortunately no need to look far; but perhaps 
the reader could not find a better collection ready to his hand 
than the second twenty-five of the Epigrantmalum eenturiae of 
Samuel Erichius; by the time he reaches No. ii of the 47th 
century, he will be quite ready to grant the appropriateness of 
the identity maintained between the German Seele, or soul, and 
the German Esel, or ass. 

Of the epigram as cultivated by the Greeks an account is given 
in the article Anthology, discussing those wonderful collections 
which bid fair to remain the richest of their kind. The delicacy 
and simplicity of so much of what has been preserved is perhaps 
their most striking feature; and one cannot but be surprised 
at the number of poets proved capable of such work. In Latin 
literature, on the other hand, the epigrammatists whose work 
has been preserved are comparatively few, and though several 
of them, as Catullus and Martial, are men of high literary genius, 
too much of what they have left behind is vitiated by brutality 
and obscenity. On the subsequent history of the epigram, 
indeed. Martial has exercised an influence as baneful as it is 
extensive, and he may fairly be counted the far-off progenitor 
of a host of scurrilous verses. Nearly all the learned Latinists 
of the 16th and 17th centuries may claim admittance into the 
list of epigrammatists,—Bembo and Scaliger, Buchanan and 
More, Stroza and Sannazaro. Melanclithon, who succeeded in 
combining so much of Pagan culture with his Reformation 
Christianity, has left us some graceful specimens, but his editor, 
Joannes Major Joachiraus, has so little idea of what on epigram 
IS, that he includes in his collection some translations from the 
Psalms. The Latin epigrams of Etienne Pasquier were among 
the most admirable which the Renaissance produced in France. 
John Owen, or, as he Latinized his name, Johannes Audoenus, a 
Cambro-Briton, attained quite an unusual celebrity in this 
department, and is regularly distinguished as Owen the Epi¬ 
grammatist. The tradition of the Latin epigram has been kept 
alive in England by such men as Forson, Vincent Bourne and 
Walter Savage Landor. Happily there is now little danger of 
any too personal epigrammatist suffering the fate of Niccolo 
Franco, who paid the forfeit of his life for having launched his 
venomous Latin against Pius V., though he inay still incur the 
milder penalty of having his name inserted in the Index Ex- 
purgaiorius, and find, like John Owen, that be consequently lias 
lost an inheritance. 

In English literature proper there is no writer like Martial in 
Latin or Logau in German, whose fame is entirely due to his 
epigrams; but several even of those whose names can perish 
never have not disdained this diminutive form. The designa¬ 
tion epigram, however, is used by earlier English writers with 
excessive laxity, and given or withheld without apparent reason. 
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The epigrams of Robert Crowley {1550) and of Henry Parrot 
f 1613^ are worthless so far as form goes. John Weever’s coHectioii 
(1599) is of interest mainly because of its allusion to Shakespeare. 
Ben Jonson furnishes a number of noble examples in his Under¬ 
woods; and one or two of Spenser’s little poems and a great 
many of Herrick’s are properly classed as epigrams. Cowley, 
WaHer, Dryden, Wor, Parnell, Swift, Addison, Johnson, Gold¬ 
smith and Young have all been at times successful in their 
epigrammatical attempts; but perhaps none of them has proved 
himself so much “ to the manner bom ” as Pope, whose name 
indeed is almost identified with the epigrammatical spirit in 
English literature. Few English modem poets have followed in 
his footsteps, and though nearly all migM plead guilty to an 
epigram or two, there is no one who has a distinct reputation 
as an epigrammatist. Such a reputation might certainly have 
been Landor’s, had he not chosen to write the best of his minor 
poems in Latin, and thus made his readers nearly as select as 
his lan^age. 

The French are undoubtedly the most successful cultivators 
of the “ salt ” and the “ vinegar ” epigram; and from the i6th 
century downwards many of their principal authors have earned 
no small celebrity’ in this department. The epigram was intro¬ 
duced into French literature by Mellin de St Gefcs and Q6ment 
Marot. It is enough to mention the names of Boileau, J. B. 
Rousseau, Lebrun, Voltaire, Marmontel, Piron, Rulhi^re, and 
M. J. Chenier. In spite of Rapin’s dictum that a man ought to 
be content if he succeeded in writing one really good epigram, 
those of Lebrun alone number upwards of 600, and a very fair 
proportion of them would doubtless pass muster even with 
Rapin himself. If Piron was never anything better, “ pas mfime 
acadimicien,” he appears at any rate in Grimm’s phrase to have 
been “ une machine k saillies, i ipigrammes, et A bons mots.” 
Perhaps more than anywhere else the epigram has been recognized 
in France as a regular weapon in literary and political contests, 
and it might not be altogether a hopeless task to compile an 
epigrammatical history from the Revolution to the present time. 

While any fair collection of German epigrams will furnish 
examples that for keenness of wit would be quite in place in a 
French anthology, the Teutonic tendency to the moral and 
didactic has given rise to a class but sparingly represented in 
French. The very name of Sinngediehte bears witness to this 
peculiarity, which is exemplified equally by the rude priameln 
or proeameln, of the 13th and 14th centuries and the polished 
lines of Goethe and Schiller. Ixigau published his Deutsche 
Sinngetichte Drey Tausend in 1654, and Wernicke no fewer than 
sbe volumes of Ueberschrifien oder Epigrammaia in 1697; 
Kastner’s Sinngediehte appeared in 1782, and Haug and Weissen’s 
Epigrammatische Anthologic in 1804. Kleist, Opitz, Gleim, 
Hagedom, Klopstock and A. W. Schlegel all possess some 
reputation as epigrammatists; Lessing is jacile pri^eps in the 
satirical style; and Herder has the honour of having enriched 
his language with much of what is best from Oriental and 
classical sources. 

It is often by no means easy to trace the history of even a 
single epigram, and the investigator soon learns to be cautious 
of congratulating himself on the attainment of a genuine original. 
The same point, refurbished and fitted anew to its tiny shaft, has 
been shot again and again by laughing cupids or fierce-eyed furies 
in many a frolic and many a fray. During the period when the 
epigram was the favourite form in Germany, Gervinus telb us 
how the worksj not only of the Greek and Roman writers, but 
of Neo-Latinists, Spaniards, Dutchmen, Frenchmen, Englishmen 
and Poles were ransacked and plundered; and the same process 
of pillage has gone on in a more or less modified degree in other 
times and countries. Very noticeable often pe the mo^rations 
of tone and expression occasioned by national and individual 
characteristics: the simplicity of the prototype may become 
common-place in the imitation, the sublime be distorted into 
the grotesque, the pathetic degenerate into the absurdly senti¬ 
mental ; or on the other hand, an unpromising motif may be 
happily developed into unexpected beauty. A good illustration 
of the variety with which the same epigram may be translated 


and travestied is afforded by a little volume ptiblished in Edin¬ 
burgh in 1B08, under the titie of Lneubrations on'the Epigram— 
at jih 4 )i> niteir 1 Stt meHv, 

«oJ ith raftlr, wWk %r ri mtSttr’ 
ettiiel traS<u> t )' 4' MoStie, 

T.i M fUiOuK f xt^ wafitu’. 

The two collections of epigrams, most accessible to the l^lish 
reader are Booth's Epigrams, Ancient and Modem (1863) and Dodd's 
The Epigrammatists (1870). In the itjmendbe to the latter is a prtttjr 
fall bibliography, to whioh the foEowmg list may serve as a snpi^ 
mentThomas Conaens, Dt Mo to pomuiit gmtrt quod tpigramma 
dicitur (Venice, 15O9; Bologna, IS90); Cottuolus, De conptiendo 
epigrammate (Bologna, 1632): 'Vuncentius Callus, 'Opusculum de 
epigrammate (Milan, 1641); Vava-ssor, De epigrammate liber (Paris, 
1669); Gedanhe von deulsehen Epigrammanmis (I^ipsig, tOqS) ; 
Doctissimorum nostra aetate Italaram epigrammaia ; Flemmii Moleae 
Naugerii, CoUae, Lampridii, Sadoleli, et atiorum, cma Jo. Cagnaei 
(Paris, c. J550); Brugiire do Barante, Recugil des plus belles ipi- 
grammes desboetes franfais (2 vols., Paris, 1698) 1 Chr. Aug. Heumann, 
Anthohgia Latina : hoc est, epigrammaia partim a priscis parlim 
junioribus a poitis (Hanover, 1721); PayoUe. Acontologie on dictum- 
naire d’ipigrammes (Paris, 1817): Epigrarrsmatisehe 

Anlhologie, Sauvage, Les Gulpes gauloises : petit encyciopidie des 
meilleurs epigrammts, &c., depuis Climent Marat jusqu'aux pofles 
de nos fours (1859); La RicriaHon et passe-temps des irtstes: rteueil 
d'epigrammes et de petits conies en vers riimprimi tur I'idition de 
Rouen 1395, &c. (Paris, 186^). A large number of cp^rams and 
much miscellaneous information in regard to their origin, applica¬ 
tion and translation is scattered through Notes and Queries, 

See also an article la The Quarterly Review, No. 233. 

EPIGRAPHY (Gr. eirt, on, and ypd^tv, to write), a term 
used to denote (i) the study of inscriptions collectively, and (a) 
the science connected with the classification and explanation of 
inscriptions. It is sometimes employed, too, in a more con¬ 
tracted sense, to denote the palaeography, in inscriptions. 
Generally, it is that part of archaeology which has to do with 
inscriptions engraved on stone, metal or other permanent 
material (not, however, coins, which come under the heading 
Numismatics). 

Sec Inscriptions ; Pataeograpiiy. 

EPILEPSY (Gr. hrl, upon, and Ao/i/idv«tv, to seize), or FaiiinC 
Sickness, a term applied generally to a nervous disorder, 
characterized by a fit of sudden loss of consciousness, attended 
with convulsions. There may, however, exist manifestations 
of epilepsy much le.ss marked than this, yet equally characteristic 
of the disease; while, on the other hand, it is to be borne in 
mind that many other attacks of a convulsive nature have the 
term “ epileptic ” or “ epileptiform ” applied to them. 

Epilepsy was well known in ancient times, and was regarded 
as a special infliction of the gods, hence the names morbus sacer, 
morbus divus. It was also termed mbrbus Herculeus, from 
Hercules having betm .supposed to have been epileptic, and 
morbus comitialis, from the circumstance that when any member 
of the forum was seized with an epileptic fit the assembly was 
broken up. Morbus caducus, morbus lunaticus astralis, morbus 
demoniacus, morbus major, were all terms employed to designate 
epilepsy. 

There are three well-marked varieties of the epileptic seizure ; 
to these the terms le grand mol, le petit mol and Jacksonian 
epilepsy are usually applied. Any of these may exist alone, but 
the two former may be found to exist in the same individual. 
The first of these, if not the more common, is at least that which 
attracts the most attention, being what is generally known as an 
epileptic fit. 

Although in most instances such an attack comes on suddenly, 
it is in many cases preceded by certain premonitory indications 
or warnings, which may be present f6r a greater or less time 
previously. These are of very varied character, and may be in 
the form of some temporary change in the disposition, such as 
unusual depression or elevation of spirits, or of some alteration 
in the look. Besides these general symptoms, there are frequently 
peculiar sensations which immediately precede the onset of the 
fit, and to such the name of aura ejtilepiica is applied. In jts strict 
sense this term refers to a feeling of a breath of air blowing 
upon some part of the body, and passing upwards towards the 
head. This sensation, however, is not a common one, and the 
term has now come to be applied to any peculiar feeling which the 
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patient experiences as a precursor of the attack The so-called 
aura may be of mental character, in the form of an agonizing 
feeling of momentapr duratwn; of sensorial character, in the 
form of pain in a limb or in some internal organ, such as the 
stomach, or morbid feeling connected with the special senses; 
or, further, of motorial character, in the form of contractions or 
trembling in some of the muscles. When such sensations affect 
a limb, the employment of firm compression by the hand or by a 
ligature occasionally succeeds m warding oil an attack. The 
aura may be so distinct and of such duration as to enable the 
patient to lie down, or sedc a place of safety before the fit 
comes on. 

The seizure is usudly preceded by a loud scream or cry, which 
is not to be ascribed, as was at one time supposed, to terror or 
pain, but is due to tl» convulsive action of the muscles of the 
larynx, and the expulsion of a column of air through the narrowed 
glottis. If the patiebt is standing he immediately falls, and often 
sustains serious injuijr. Unconsciousness is complete, and the 
muscles generally are in a state of stiffness or tonic contraction, 
which wm usually be found to affect those of one side of the body 
in particular. TTie head is turned by a series of jerks toward 
one or other shoulder, the breatliii^ is for the moment arrested, 
the countenance first pale then livid, the pupils dilated and the 
pulse rapid. This, the first stage of the fit, generally lasts for 
about half a minute, and is followed by the state of clonic (t.e. 
tumultuous) spasm of the muscles, in which the whole body is 
thrown into violent agitation, occasionally so great that bones 
may be fractured or dislocated. The eyes roll wildly, the teeth 
are gnashed together, and the tongue and cheeks are often 
severely bitten. The breathing is noisy and laborious, and foam 
(often tinged with blood) issues from the mouth, wliile the contents 
of the bowels and bladder are ejected. The aspect of the 
atient m this condition is shocking to witness, and the sight 
as been known to induce a similar attack in an onlooker. This 
stage lasts for a period varying from a few seconds to several 
minutes, when the convulsive movements gradually subside, and 
relaxation of the muscles takes place, together with partial 
return of consciousness, the patient looking confusedly about him 
and attempting to speak. This, however, is soon followed by 
drowsiness and stupor, which may continue for several hours, 
when he awakes either apparently quite recovered or fatigued 
and depressed, and occasionally in a state of excitement which 
sometimes assumes the form of mania. 

Epileptic fits of this sort succeed each otlier with varying 
degrees of frequency, and occasionally, though not frequently, 
with regular periodicity. In some persons they only occur once 
in a lifetime, or once in the course of many years, while in others 
they return every week or two, or even are of daily occurrenro. 
ana occasionally there are numerous attacks each day. Accord¬ 
ing to Sir J. R. Reynolds, there arc four times as many epileptics 
who have their attacks more frequently than once a month as 
there are of those whose attacks recur at longer intervals. 
When the fit returns it is not uncommon for one seizure to be 
followed by another within a few hours or days. Occpionally 
there occurs a constant succession of attacks extending over 
many hours, and with such rapidity that the patient appears as if 
he had never come out of the one fit. The term status epilepticus 
is applied to this condition, which is sometimes followed with 
fatal results. In many epffeptics the fits occur during the night 
as well as during the day, but m some instances they are entirely 
nocturnal, and it is well known that in such cases the disease 
may long exist and ytt remain unrecognized either by the 
patient or the physician. 

The second manifestation of epilepsy, to which the names 
rpUepsia tnitior or le petit mol are given, differs from that above 
described in the absence of the convulsive spasms. It is also 
termed by some authors epileptic vertigo (pddiness), and consists 
essentially in the sudden arrest of volition and consciousness, 
which is of but short duration, and may be accompanied with 
staggering or some alterlllion in position or motion, or may 
simply exhibit itself in a look of absence or confasion, and should 
the patient happen to be engaged in conversation, by an abrupt 


termination of the act. In general it lasts but a few seconds, and 
the individual resumes his occupation without perhaps being 
aware of anything having been the matter. In some instances 
there is a degree of spasmodic action in certain muscles which may 
cause the patient to make some unexpected movement, such as 
turning half round, or walking abruptly aside, or may show itself 
by some unusual expression of countenance, such as squinting or 
grinning. There may he some amount of aura preening such 
attacks, and also of faintness following them. The petit mal 
most commonly co-exists with the grand mal, but has no neressary 
connexion with it, as each may exist eJone. According to 
Armand Troasseau, the petit mal in general precedes the mani¬ 
festation of the grand mal, but sometimes the reverse is the case. 

The third manifestation —Jacksonian epilepsy or partial 
epilepsy—h distinguished by the fact that consciousness is 
retained or lost late. The patient is conscious throughout, 
and is able to watch the mwch of tiie spasm. The attacks are 
usually the result of lesions in the motor area of the brain, such 
being caused, in many instances, by depression of the vault of the 
skull, due to trauma. 

Epilepsy appears to exert no necessarily injurious effect upon 
the general health, and even where it exists in an aggravated 
form is quite consistent with a high degree of bodily vigour. It 
is very different, however, with regard to its influence upon Ihe 
mind; and the question of the relation of epilepsy to insanity 
is one of great and increasing importance. Allusion has already 
been made to the occasional occurrence of maniacal excitement 
as one of the results of the epileptic seizure. Such attacks, to 
which the name of furor epileptiew is applied, are generally 
accompanied with violent acts on the part of the patient, render¬ 
ing him dangerous, and demandit^ prompt mea.sures of restraint. 
These attacks are by no means limited to the more severe form 
of epilepsy, but appear to be even more frequently associated 
with the milder form—the epileptic vertigo—where they either 
replace altogether or immediately follow the short period of ab¬ 
sence characteristic of this form of the disease. Numerous cases 
are on record of persons known to be epileptic being suddenly 
seized, either after or without apparent spasmodic attack, with 
some sudden impulse, in which tliey have used dangerous violence 
to those beside them, irrespective altogether of malevolent 
intention, as appears from their retaining no recollection what¬ 
ever, after the short period of excitement, of anything that had 
occurred j and there is reason to believe that crimes of heinous 
character, for which the perpetrators have suffered punishment, 
have been committed in a state of mind such as that now 
descril)ed. Tlie subject is obviously one of the greatest 
medico-legal interest and importance in regard to the question 
of criminal responsibility. 

Apart, however, from such marked and comparatively rare 
instances of what is termed epileptic insanity, the general mental 
condition of the epileptic is in a large proportion of cases un¬ 
favourably affected by the disease. There are doubtless 
examples (and their number according to statistics is e.stimated 
at less than one-third) where, even among those .suffering from 
frequent and severe attacks, no departure from the normal 
condition of mental integrity can be recognized. But in general 
there exists some peculiarity, exhibiting^ itself either in the form 
of defective memory, or diminishing intelligence, or what is 
perhaps as frequent, in irregularities of temper, the patient 
being irritable or perverse and eccentric. In not a few cases 
there is a steady mental decline, which ends in dementia or 
idiocy. It is stated by some high authorities that epileptic 
women suffer in regard to their mental condition more than men. 
It also appears to be the case that the later in life the disease 
shows itself the more likely is the mind to suffer. Neither the 
frequency nor the severity of the seizures seem to have any 
necessary influence in the matter; and the general opinion 
appears to be that the milder form of the disease is that with 
which mental failure is more apt to be associated. (For a 
consideration of the conditions of the nervous system which 
result in epilepsy, see the article NEtmoPAraoMCV.) 

The influence of hereditary predisposition in epilepsy is veiy 
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The epigrams of Robert Crowley {1550) and of Henry Parrot 
f 1613^ are worthless so far as form goes. John Weever’s coHectioii 
(1599) is of interest mainly because of its allusion to Shakespeare. 
Ben Jonson furnishes a number of noble examples in his Under¬ 
woods; and one or two of Spenser’s little poems and a great 
many of Herrick’s are properly classed as epigrams. Cowley, 
WaHer, Dryden, Wor, Parnell, Swift, Addison, Johnson, Gold¬ 
smith and Young have all been at times successful in their 
epigrammatical attempts; but perhaps none of them has proved 
himself so much “ to the manner bom ” as Pope, whose name 
indeed is almost identified with the epigrammatical spirit in 
English literature. Few English modem poets have followed in 
his footsteps, and though nearly all migM plead guilty to an 
epigram or two, there is no one who has a distinct reputation 
as an epigrammatist. Such a reputation might certainly have 
been Landor’s, had he not chosen to write the best of his minor 
poems in Latin, and thus made his readers nearly as select as 
his lan^age. 

The French are undoubtedly the most successful cultivators 
of the “ salt ” and the “ vinegar ” epigram; and from the i6th 
century downwards many of their principal authors have earned 
no small celebrity’ in this department. The epigram was intro¬ 
duced into French literature by Mellin de St Gefcs and Q6ment 
Marot. It is enough to mention the names of Boileau, J. B. 
Rousseau, Lebrun, Voltaire, Marmontel, Piron, Rulhi^re, and 
M. J. Chenier. In spite of Rapin’s dictum that a man ought to 
be content if he succeeded in writing one really good epigram, 
those of Lebrun alone number upwards of 600, and a very fair 
proportion of them would doubtless pass muster even with 
Rapin himself. If Piron was never anything better, “ pas mfime 
acadimicien,” he appears at any rate in Grimm’s phrase to have 
been “ une machine k saillies, i ipigrammes, et A bons mots.” 
Perhaps more than anywhere else the epigram has been recognized 
in France as a regular weapon in literary and political contests, 
and it might not be altogether a hopeless task to compile an 
epigrammatical history from the Revolution to the present time. 

While any fair collection of German epigrams will furnish 
examples that for keenness of wit would be quite in place in a 
French anthology, the Teutonic tendency to the moral and 
didactic has given rise to a class but sparingly represented in 
French. The very name of Sinngediehte bears witness to this 
peculiarity, which is exemplified equally by the rude priameln 
or proeameln, of the 13th and 14th centuries and the polished 
lines of Goethe and Schiller. Ixigau published his Deutsche 
Sinngetichte Drey Tausend in 1654, and Wernicke no fewer than 
sbe volumes of Ueberschrifien oder Epigrammaia in 1697; 
Kastner’s Sinngediehte appeared in 1782, and Haug and Weissen’s 
Epigrammatische Anthologic in 1804. Kleist, Opitz, Gleim, 
Hagedom, Klopstock and A. W. Schlegel all possess some 
reputation as epigrammatists; Lessing is jacile pri^eps in the 
satirical style; and Herder has the honour of having enriched 
his language with much of what is best from Oriental and 
classical sources. 

It is often by no means easy to trace the history of even a 
single epigram, and the investigator soon learns to be cautious 
of congratulating himself on the attainment of a genuine original. 
The same point, refurbished and fitted anew to its tiny shaft, has 
been shot again and again by laughing cupids or fierce-eyed furies 
in many a frolic and many a fray. During the period when the 
epigram was the favourite form in Germany, Gervinus telb us 
how the worksj not only of the Greek and Roman writers, but 
of Neo-Latinists, Spaniards, Dutchmen, Frenchmen, Englishmen 
and Poles were ransacked and plundered; and the same process 
of pillage has gone on in a more or less modified degree in other 
times and countries. Very noticeable often pe the mo^rations 
of tone and expression occasioned by national and individual 
characteristics: the simplicity of the prototype may become 
common-place in the imitation, the sublime be distorted into 
the grotesque, the pathetic degenerate into the absurdly senti¬ 
mental ; or on the other hand, an unpromising motif may be 
happily developed into unexpected beauty. A good illustration 
of the variety with which the same epigram may be translated 


and travestied is afforded by a little volume ptiblished in Edin¬ 
burgh in 1B08, under the titie of Lneubrations on'the Epigram— 
at jih 4 )i> niteir 1 Stt meHv, 

«oJ ith raftlr, wWk %r ri mtSttr’ 
ettiiel traS<u> t )' 4' MoStie, 

T.i M fUiOuK f xt^ wafitu’. 

The two collections of epigrams, most accessible to the l^lish 
reader are Booth's Epigrams, Ancient and Modem (1863) and Dodd's 
The Epigrammatists (1870). In the itjmendbe to the latter is a prtttjr 
fall bibliography, to whioh the foEowmg list may serve as a snpi^ 
mentThomas Conaens, Dt Mo to pomuiit gmtrt quod tpigramma 
dicitur (Venice, 15O9; Bologna, IS90); Cottuolus, De conptiendo 
epigrammate (Bologna, 1632): 'Vuncentius Callus, 'Opusculum de 
epigrammate (Milan, 1641); Vava-ssor, De epigrammate liber (Paris, 
1669); Gedanhe von deulsehen Epigrammanmis (I^ipsig, tOqS) ; 
Doctissimorum nostra aetate Italaram epigrammaia ; Flemmii Moleae 
Naugerii, CoUae, Lampridii, Sadoleli, et atiorum, cma Jo. Cagnaei 
(Paris, c. J550); Brugiire do Barante, Recugil des plus belles ipi- 
grammes desboetes franfais (2 vols., Paris, 1698) 1 Chr. Aug. Heumann, 
Anthohgia Latina : hoc est, epigrammaia partim a priscis parlim 
junioribus a poitis (Hanover, 1721); PayoUe. Acontologie on dictum- 
naire d’ipigrammes (Paris, 1817): Epigrarrsmatisehe 

Anlhologie, Sauvage, Les Gulpes gauloises : petit encyciopidie des 
meilleurs epigrammts, &c., depuis Climent Marat jusqu'aux pofles 
de nos fours (1859); La RicriaHon et passe-temps des irtstes: rteueil 
d'epigrammes et de petits conies en vers riimprimi tur I'idition de 
Rouen 1395, &c. (Paris, 186^). A large number of cp^rams and 
much miscellaneous information in regard to their origin, applica¬ 
tion and translation is scattered through Notes and Queries, 

See also an article la The Quarterly Review, No. 233. 

EPIGRAPHY (Gr. eirt, on, and ypd^tv, to write), a term 
used to denote (i) the study of inscriptions collectively, and (a) 
the science connected with the classification and explanation of 
inscriptions. It is sometimes employed, too, in a more con¬ 
tracted sense, to denote the palaeography, in inscriptions. 
Generally, it is that part of archaeology which has to do with 
inscriptions engraved on stone, metal or other permanent 
material (not, however, coins, which come under the heading 
Numismatics). 

Sec Inscriptions ; Pataeograpiiy. 

EPILEPSY (Gr. hrl, upon, and Ao/i/idv«tv, to seize), or FaiiinC 
Sickness, a term applied generally to a nervous disorder, 
characterized by a fit of sudden loss of consciousness, attended 
with convulsions. There may, however, exist manifestations 
of epilepsy much le.ss marked than this, yet equally characteristic 
of the disease; while, on the other hand, it is to be borne in 
mind that many other attacks of a convulsive nature have the 
term “ epileptic ” or “ epileptiform ” applied to them. 

Epilepsy was well known in ancient times, and was regarded 
as a special infliction of the gods, hence the names morbus sacer, 
morbus divus. It was also termed mbrbus Herculeus, from 
Hercules having betm .supposed to have been epileptic, and 
morbus comitialis, from the circumstance that when any member 
of the forum was seized with an epileptic fit the assembly was 
broken up. Morbus caducus, morbus lunaticus astralis, morbus 
demoniacus, morbus major, were all terms employed to designate 
epilepsy. 

There are three well-marked varieties of the epileptic seizure ; 
to these the terms le grand mol, le petit mol and Jacksonian 
epilepsy are usually applied. Any of these may exist alone, but 
the two former may be found to exist in the same individual. 
The first of these, if not the more common, is at least that which 
attracts the most attention, being what is generally known as an 
epileptic fit. 

Although in most instances such an attack comes on suddenly, 
it is in many cases preceded by certain premonitory indications 
or warnings, which may be present f6r a greater or less time 
previously. These are of very varied character, and may be in 
the form of some temporary change in the disposition, such as 
unusual depression or elevation of spirits, or of some alteration 
in the look. Besides these general symptoms, there are frequently 
peculiar sensations which immediately precede the onset of the 
fit, and to such the name of aura ejtilepiica is applied. In jts strict 
sense this term refers to a feeling of a breath of air blowing 
upon some part of the body, and passing upwards towards the 
head. This sensation, however, is not a common one, and the 
term has now come to be applied to any peculiar feeling which the 
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their day it came more and more into vogue, and the fonn was 
almost invariably that which Ben Jonson had brought into 
fashion, namely, the short complete piece in heroic couplets. 
The hey-day of the epilogue, howeverj was the Restoration, and 
from i6(k> to the decline of the drama in the reign of Queen Anne 
scarcely a play, serious or comic, was product on the London 
stage without a prologue and on epilogue. These were almost 
always m verse, even if the play itself was in the roughest prose, 
and they were intended to impart a certain literary finish to the 
piece. These .Restoration epilogues were often very elaborate 
essays or satires, and were by no means confined to the subject 
of t^ preceding play. They dealt with fashions, or politics, or 
criticism. The prologues and epilogues of Dryden are often 
brilliantly finished exercises in literary polemic. It became 
the custom for playwrights to ask their friends to write these 
poems for them, and the publishers would even come to a 
prominent poet and«sk him to supply one for a fee. It gives 
us an idea of the seriousness with whidh the epilogue was treated 
that Dryden originally published his valuable “ Defence of the 
Epilogue; or An Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the Last 
Age ” (1672) as a defence of the epilogue which he had written 
for The Conquest of Granada. In Prance the custom of reciting 
dramatic epilc^ues has never prevailed. French criticism gives 
the name to sucdi adieux to the public, at the close of a non- 
dramatic work, as are reserved by La Fontaine for certain 
critical points in the “ Fables.” (E. G.) 

EPIMENIDES, poet and prophet of Crete, lived in the 6th 
century b.c. Many fabulous stories are told of him, and even his 
existence is doubted. While tending his father's sheep, he is 
said to have fallen into a deep sleep in the Dictacan cave near 
Cnossus, where he lived, from which he did not awake for 
fifty-seven years (Diogenes Laertius i. 109-115). When tlie 
Athenians were visited by a pestilence in consequence of 
the murder of Cylon, he was invited by Solon (596) to purify 
the city. The only reward he would accept was a branch of the 
sacred olive, and a promise of perpetual friendship between 
Athens and Cnossus (Plutarch, Solon, 12 ; Aristotle, Alh. Pol. 1). 
He died in Crete at an advanced age; according to his country¬ 
men, who afterwards honoured him as a god, he lived nearly 
tliree hundred years. According to another story, he was 
taken prisoner in a war between the Spartans and Cnossians, 
and put to death by his captors, because he refused to prophesy 
favourably for them. A collection of oracles, a theogony, an 
epic poem on the Argonautic expedition, prose works on purifica¬ 
tions and sacrifices, and a cosmogony, were attributed to him. 
Epimcnidcs must be reckoned with Melampus and Onoraacriius 
as one of tlie founders of Orphism. He is supposed to be the 
Cretan prophet alluded to in the epistle to Titus (i. 12). 

See C. &hultess, Dc Epimeniie Creiensi (1877); O. Kern, De 
Orphei, Epimenidis . . . Tneogoniis (tS 88) ; G. Barone di Vincenzo, 
£. di Greta e le Credente religiose dc'suai Tempi (1880) ; H. Demoulin, 
£piminide de Crtte (1901); H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vor- 
sohratiher (1903): O. Kem in Pauly-Wissowa’s lieatencyclopSdie. 

£P 1 NAL, a town on the north-eastern frontier of France, 
capital of the department of Vosges, 46 m. S.S.E. of Nancy on the 
Ewtem railway between that town and Belfort. Pop. (1906) 
town 21,296, commune (including garrison) 29,058. The town 
proper—the Grande Villc—is situated on the right bank of the 
Moselle, which at this point divides into two arms forming an 
island whereon another quarter—the Petite Ville—is built. The 
lesser of these two arms, which is canalized, separates the island 
from tlie suburb of Hospice on its left bank. The right bank of 
the Moselle is bordered frt some distance by pleasant promenades, 
and an extensive park surrounds the ruins of an old stronghold 
which dominated the Grande Ville from an eminence on the east. 
Apart from the church of St GoSry (or St Maurice) rebuilt in the 
13th century but preserving a tower of the 12th century, the 
public buildings of Epinal offer little of architectural interest. 
The old hospital oq the island-quarter contains a museum with 
interesting collections of naintings, Gallo-Roman antiquities, 
sculpture, Qose by stands the library, which possesses many 
valuable MSS. 

The fortifications of Spinal are connected to the southward 


with Belfort, Lfijon and Besangoa, by the fortified line of the 
Moselle, and north of it lies the unfortified zone called the Trouie 
d’ispinal, a gap designedly left open to the invaders between 
Fpinal and 'Toul, another great fortress which is itself connected 
by the Meuse forts d'arret with Verdun and the places of the 
north-east. Spinal therefore is a fortress of the greatest possible 
importance to the defence of France, and its works, all built since 
1870, are formidable permanent fortifications. The Moselle 
runs from S. to N. through the middle of the girdle of forts; the 
fortifications of the right bank, beginning with Fort de la 
Mouche, near tlie river 3 m. above Fpinal, form a chain of de¬ 
tached forts and batteries over 6 m. long bom S. to N., and the 
northernmost part of this line is immensely strengthened by 
numerous advanced works between the vill^es of Dogndville 
and Longchamp. On the left bank, a larger area of ground is 
included in the perimeter of defence for the purposes of encamp¬ 
ment, the most westerly of the forts, Girancourt, being 7 m. 
distant from Dpinal; from tlie lower Moselle to Girancourt the 
works are grouped principally about Uxegney and Sarchey; 
from Girancourt to the upper river and Fort de la Mouche a long 
ridge extends in an arc, and on this south-western section the 
principal defence is Fort Ticha and its annexes. The circle of 
forts, which has a perimeter of nearly 30 m., was in 1895 re¬ 
inforced by the construction of sixteen new works, and the area 
of ground enclosed and otherwise protected by the defences of 
Fpinal is sufficiently extensive to accommodate a large army. 

Fpinal is the seat of a prefect and of a court of assizes and has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a board of trade- 
arbitrators, a chamber of commerce, training-colleges, a com¬ 
munal college and industrial school, an exchange and a branch of 
the Bank of France. The town, which is important as the centre 
of a cotton-spinnii^ region, carries on cotton-spinning, -weaving 
and -printing, brewing and distilling, and the manufacture of 
machinery and iron goods, glucose, embroidery, hats, wall¬ 
paper and tapioca. An industry peculiar to Fpinal is the pro¬ 
duction of cheap images, lithographs and engravings. There is 
also trade in wine, grain, live-stock and starch products made in 
the vicinity. Fpinal is an important junction on the Eastern 
railway. 

Fpinal originated towards the end of the loUi century with 
the founding of a monastery by Theodoric (Dietrich) I., bishop 
of Metz, whose successors ruled the town till 1444, when its 
inlmbitants placed themselves under the protection of King 
CliarlesVIL In 1466 it was transferred to the duchy of Lorraine, 
and in 1766 it was, along with that duchy, incorporated with 
FVance. It was occupied by the Germans on the 12th of October 
1870 after a short fight, and until the J5th was the headquarters 
of General von Werder. 

EPINAOS (Gr. ewl, after, and euos, a temple), in architecture, 
the open vestibule behind the nave. The term is not found in any 
classic author, but is a modem coinage, originating in Germany, 
to difierentiate the feature from “ opisthodomus,” wliich in the 
Parthenon was an enclosed chamber. 

EPINAY, LOUISE FLORENCE P£TB 0 NILLE TARDIEU 
D’ESCLAVELLES D’ (1726-1783), French writer, was born at 
Valenciennes on the nth of March 1726. She is well known on 
account of her liaisons with Rousseau and Baron von Grimm, 
and her acquaintanceship with Diderot, D’Alembert, D’Holbach 
and other French men of letters. Her father, Tardieu 
d’Esclavelles, a brigadier of infantry, was killed in battle when 
she was nineteen ; and she married her cousin Denis Joseph de 
La Live d’fipinay, who was made a collector-general of taxes. 
The marriage was an unhappjf one; and Louise d’Fpinay 
l)elieved that the prodigality, dissipation and infidelities of her 
husband justified her m obtaining a formal separation in 1749. 
She settled in the chateau of La Chevrette in the valley of 
Montmorency, and there received a number of distinguished 
visitors. Conceiving a strong attachment for J. J. Rousseau, 
she furnished for him in 1756 in the valley of Montmorency a 
cottage which she named the “ Hermitage,” and in this retreat 
he found for a time the quiet and natural rural pleasures he 
praised so highly. Rousseau, in his Confessions, affirmed that 
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the inclination was all on her side; but as, after her visit to 
Geneva, Rousseau became her bitter enemy, little weight can be 
given to hjs statements on this point Her intimacy with Grimm, 
which began in 1755, marks a turning-point in her life, for under 
his influence she escaped from the somewhat compromising 
conditions of her life at La Chevrette. In 1757-1759 she paid a 
long visit to Geneva, where she was a constant guest of Voltaire. 
In Grimm’s absence from France (1775-1776), Madame d’lspinay 
continued, under the superintendence of D'derot, the corre¬ 
spondence be had begun with various European sovereigns. 
She spent most of her later life at Ia Uriche, a small house near 
La Chevrette, in the society of Grimm and of a small circle of 
men of letters. She died on the 17th of April 1783. Her 
CoKVirsaiiofu d’^mUie (1774), composed for the education of her 
grand-daughter, Fmilie de Belsuncc, was crowned by the French 
Academy in 1783. The Memoires ei Correspondance de Mnie 
d'kpinay, renfermant un grand nombre de lettres iwdites de Grimm, 
de Diderot, el de J.-J. Rousseau, ainsi que des details, &c., was 
published at Paris (1818) from a MS. which she had bequeathed 
to Grimm. The Memoires are written by herself in the form of a 
prt of autobiographic romance, Madame d’Fpinay figures in 
it as Madame de Montbrillant, and Ren6 is generally recognised 
as Rousseau, Volx as Grimm, Gamier as Diderot. All tlie 
letters and documents published along with the Memoires are 
genuine. Many of Madame d’Fpinay’s letters are contained 
in ^^Correspondance de I'abbe Galiani (1818). Two anonymous 
works, Lettres d man fils (Geneva, 1758) and Mes moments 
heureux (Geneva, 1759), are also by Madame d’Fpinay. 

Soc Rousseau's Con/«ssia»s; Lucien Percy [MlleHerpin] and Gaston 
Maugras, La Jeunesse de Mme d'&pinay, les derniires aHnCes de Mme 
d'Rpinay (1882-1883); Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi, vol. ii.; 
Edmond Scherer, £tudes sut la littfrahire enntemporaine, vols. in. and 
vii. There are editions of the Memoires by I.. I^nault (1855) and by 
P. Boiteau (1865); and an English translation, with introduction 
and notes (1897), by J. H. Freese'. 

EPIPHANIU^ SAINT (r. 315-402), a celebrated Church Father, 
bora in the beginning of the 4th century at Bczanduca, a village 
of Palestine, near Eleuthcropolis. He is said to have been of 
Jewish extraction. In his youth he resided in Egypt, where he 
began an ascetic course of life, and, freeing himself from Gnostic 
influences, invoked episcopal assistance against heretical thinkers, 
eighty of whom were driven from the cities. On his return to 
Palestine he was ordained presbyter by the bishop of Eleuthcr¬ 
opolis, and became the president of a monastery which he founded 
near his native place. The account of his intimacy with the 
patriarch llilarion is nut trustwortliy. In 367 he was nominated 
bishop of Con.stantia, previously known as .Salamis, the metropolis 
of Cyprus—an office which he held till his death in 402. Zealous 
for the truth, but passionate and bigoted, he devoted himself 
to two great labours, namely, the spread of the recently estab¬ 
lished monasticism, and the confutation of heresy, of which he 
regarded Origen and his followers as the chief representatives. 
The first of the Origenists that he attacked was John, bishop of 
Jerusalem, whom he denounced from his own pulpit at Jerusalem 
(394) in terms so violent that the bishop sent his archdeacon to 
request him to desist; and afterwards, instigated Theophilus, 
bishop of Alexandria, he proceeded so far as to summon a council 
of Cyprian bishops to condemn the errors of Origen. In his 
closing years he came into conflict with Chrysostom, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, whohadgiven tcraporaryshelter to four Nitrian 
monks whom Theophilus had expelled on the ctairgc of Origenism. 
The monks gained the support of the empress Eudoxia, and when 
she summoned Theophilus to Constantinople that prelate forced 
the aged Epiphanius to go with him. He had some controversy 
with Chrysostom but‘did not stay to see the result of Theophilus’s 
machinations, and died on his way home. The princip^ work 
of Epiphanius is the Panarion, or treatise on heresies, of which 
he also wrote an abridgment. It is a “medicine chest” of 
remedies for all kinds of heretical belief, of which he names 
eighty varieties. His accounts of the earlier errors (where he 
has preserved for us large excerpts from the original Greek of 
Irenaeus) are more reliaWe than those of contemporary heresies. 
In his desire to see the Church safely moored he also wrote the 


Ancoratus, or discourse on the true faith. His encyclopaedic 
learning shows itself in a treatise on Jewish weights and measures, 
and another (incomplete) on ancient gems. These, with two 
epistles to John of Jerusalem and Jerome, are his only genuine 
remains. He wrote a large number of works which are lost. In 
allusion to his knowledge of Hebrew, Syriac, Egyptian, Greek and 
Latin, jMome styles Epiphanius II«i^dyX««r<ros (Five-tongued); 
but if his knowledge of languages was really so extensive, it is 
certain that he was utterly destitute of critied and logical power. 
His early asceticism seems to have imbued him with a love 
of the man^ellous; and his religious zeal served only to increase 
his credujity. His erudition is outweighed by his prejudice, and 
his inability to recognize the responsibilities of authorship makes 
it necessary to assign most value to those portions of his works 
which ho simply cites from earlier writers. 

The primary sources for the life arc the church histories of Socrates 
Md Sozomun, Palladius's De vita Chrysoslomi and Jerome’s De vir, 
illust. 114. Petau (Petavius) published an edition of the works in 
2 vols. fol. at Paris in 1C22 ; cf. Migne, Pair. Grate. 41-43. The 
Panarion and other works were edited by F. Oehler (Berlin, 1859- 
1861). For more recent work especially on the fragments sec K. 
Bonwetsch’s art. in Herzog-Hauck's Realencyk. v. 417. 

Other theologians of the same name were: (i) Epiphanius 
Scholasticus, friend and helper of Cassiodonis; (2) Epiphanius, 
bishop of Ticinum (Pavia), c. 438-496; (3) Epiphanius,‘bishop of 
Constantia and Metropolitan of Cyprus (the Younger), c. a.d. 680, 
to whom some critics have ascribed certain of the works supposed 
to have been written by the greater Epiphanius; (4) Epiphanius, 
bishop of Constantia in the 9th century, to whom a similar attribution 
has been made. 

EPIPHANY, FEI^T OF. The word epiphany, in Greek, 
signifies an apparition of a divine being. It was used as a 
singular or a plural, both in its Greek and l^tin forms, according 
as one epiphwy was contemplated or several united in a single 
commemoration. For in the East from an early time were 
associated with the feast of the Baptism of Christ commemora¬ 
tions of the physical birth, of the Star of the Magi, of the 
miracles of Cana, and of the feeding of the five thousand. The 
commemoration of the Baptism was also called by the Greek 
fathers of the 4th century the Theophany or Theophanies, and 
the Day of I.ights, i.e. of the Illumination of Jesus or of the Light 
which shone in the Jordan. In the Teutonic west it has become 
the Festival of the three kings (i.e. the Magi), or simply Twelfth 
day. Leo the Great called it the Feast of the Declaration ; Ful- 
gentius, of the Manifestation ; others, of the Apparition of Christ. 

In the following article it is attempted to ascertain the date 
of institution of the Epiphany feast, its origin, and its signifi¬ 
cance and development. 

Clement of Alexandria first mentions it. Writing c. 194 he 
states that the Basilidians feasted the day of the Baptism, 
devoting the whole night which preceded it to lections of the 
scriptures. 'I'hey fixed it in the 15th year of Tiberius, on the 
15th or nth of the month Tobi, dates of the Egyptian fixed 
calendar equivalent to January loth and 6th. When Qement 
wrote the great church had not adopted the feast, but toward 
A.D. 300 it was widely in vogue. Thus the Acts of Philip the 
Martyr, bishop of Ueraclea in Thrace, A.n. 304, mention the 
“ holy day of the Epiphany.” Note the singular. Origen 
seems not to have heard of it as a feast of the Catholic church, 
but Hippolytus (died c. 235) recognized it in a homily which 
may be genuine. 

In the age of the Nicene Council, a.d., 32S, the primate of 
Alexandria was charged at every Epiphany Feast to announce 
to the churches in a “ Festal Letter ” the date of the forthcoming 
Easter. Several such letters written Uy Athanasius and others 
remain. In the churches so addressed the feast of Jan. 6 must 
have been already current. 

In Jerusalem, according to tlie Epistle of Macarius ’ to the 
Armenians, c. 330, the feast was kept with zeal and splendour, and 
was with Easter and Pentecost a favourite season for Baptism. 

We have evidence of the 4th century from Spain tiiat a 
long fast marked the season of Advent, and prepared for the 
feast of Epiphany on the 6th of January. The council of 

> For its text see The Key of Truth, teanalsted by F. C. Conybeare, 
Oxford, and the article AxsieNUN Chukch. 
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Saragossa c. 380 enacted that for 21 days, from the 17th of 
December to the 6th of January, the Epiphany, the faithful should 
not dance or make merry, but steadily frequent the churches. 
The synod of Lerida in 524 went further and forbade marriages 
during Advent. Our earliest Spanish lectionary, the Libtr 
eonticus of Toledo,edited by Don Morin {Aiucd. Maredsd. vol. i.), 
provides lections for five Sundays in Advent, and the gospel 
lections ^ chosen regard the Baptism of Christ, not His Birth, 
of which the feast, like that of the Annunciation, is mentioned, 
but not yet dated, December 23 being assigned to St Stephen. 
It is odd that for “ the Apparition of the Lord ” the lection 
Matt. ii. 1-15 is assigned, although the lections for Advent 
belong to a scheme which identified Epiphany with the Baptism. 
This anomaly we account for below. The old editor of the 
Mozarabic Liturgy, Fr. Antonio Lorenzano, notes in his preface 
§28 that the Spaniards anciently terminated the Advent 
season with the Epiphany Feast. In Rome also the earliest 
fixed system of the ecclesiastical year, which may go back to 300, 
makes Epiphany the caput festorum or chief of feasts. The 
Sundays of Advent lead up to it, and the first Sundays of 
the year are “ The Sunday within the octave of Epiphany,” 
“ the first Sunday after,” and so forth. December 25 is no 
critical date at ail. In Armenia as early as 450 a month of 
fasting prepared for the Advent of the Lord at Epiphany, and 
the fast was interpreted as a reiteration of John the Baptist’s 
season of Repentance. 

In Antioch as late as about 386 Epiphany and Easter were 
the two great feasts, and the physical Birth of Christ was not 
yet feasted. On the eve of Epiphany after nightfall the springs 
and rivers were blessed, and water was drawn from them and 
stored for the whole year to be used in lustrations and baptisms. 
Such water, says Chrysostom, to whose orations we owe the 
information, kept pure and fresh for one, two and three years, 
and like good wine actually improved the longer it was kept. 
Note that Chrysostom speaks of the Feast of the Epiphanies, 
implying two, one of the Baptism, the other of the Second 
Advent, when Christ will be manifested afresh, and we with 
him in glory. This Second Epiphany inspired, as we saw, the 
choice of Pauline lections in the Liber comeus. But the salient 
event commemorated was the Baptism, and Oirysostom 
almost insists on this as the exclusive significance of the feast:— 
“ It was not when he was born that he became manifest to all, 
but when he was baptized.” in his commentary on Ezekiel 
Jerome employs the same language abseonditus est et non apparuil, 
by way of protest against an interpretation of the Feast as that 
of the Birth of Jesus in Bethlehem, which was essayed as early 
as 375 by Epiphanius in Cyprus, and was being enforced in 
Jerome’s day by John, bishop of Jerusalem. Epiphanius 
boldly removed the date of the Baptism to the 8th of November. 
“January 6” (-Tobi 11), he writes, “is the day of Christ’s 
Buth, that is, of the Epiphanies.” He uses the plural, because 
he adds on January 6 the commemoration of the water miracle 
of Cana. Although in 375 he thus protested that January 6 
was the day “ of the Birth after the Flesh,” he became before the 
end of the century a convert, according to John of Nice, to the 
new opinion that December 25 was the real day of this Birth. 
That as early as about 385, January 6 was kept as the physical 
birthday in Jerusalem, or rather in Bethlehem, we know from a 
contemporary witness of it, the lady pilgrim of Gaul, whose 
peregrinatio, recently discovered by Gamurrini, is confirmed 
by the old Jerusalem Lectionary preserved in Armenian.* 
Ephraem the Syrian father is attested already by Epiphanius 
(r- 37 S) to have celebrated the physical birth on January 6. 
His genuine Syriac hymns confirm this, but prove that the 
Baptism, the Star of the Magi, and the Marriage at Cana were 
also commemorated on the same day. That the same union 
prevailed in Rome up to the year 354 may be inferred from 
Ambrose. Philastrius {De haer. ch. 140) notes that some 

> These arc Matt. iii. i-rl,'^i. 2-15, xxi. 1-9: Mark i. 1-8; Luke 
iii. 1-18. The Pauline lections regard the Epiphany of the jiecond 
Advent, of the prophetic or Messianic kingdom. 

’ Translated in Rituale Armenorum (Oxford, 1903). 


abolished the Epiphany feast and substituted a Birth feast. 
This was between 370 and 390. 

In 385 Pope Siricius ® calls January 6 Natalicia, “ the Birthday 
of Christ or of Apparition,” and protests against the Spanish 
custom (at Tarragona) of baptizing on that day—another proof 
that in Spain in ^e 4th century it commemorated the Baptism. 
In Gaul at Vienna in 360 Julian the Apostate, out of deference 
to Christian feeling, went to church “ on the festival which they 
keep in January and call Epiphania.” So Ammianus; but 
Zonaras in his Greek account of the event calls it the day of the 
Saviour’s Birth. 

Why the feast of the Baptism was called the feast or day of 
the Saviour’s Birth, and why fathers of that age when they 
call Christmas the birthday constantly qualify and add the 
words “ in the flesh,” we are able to divine from Pope Leo's 
(f. 447) 18th Epistle to the bishops of Sicily. For here we learn 
that in Sicily they held that in His baptism the Saviour was 
reborn through the Holy Spirit. “The Lord,” protests Leo, 
“ needed no remission of sms, no remedy of rebirth.” The 
Sicilians also baptized neophytes on January 6, “because 
baptism conveyed to Jesus and to them one and the same 
grace.” Not so, argues Leo, the Lord sanctioned and hallowed 
the power of regeneration, not when He was baptized, but 
“ when the blood of redemption and the water of baptism 
flowed forth from his side.” Neophytes should therefore be 
baptized at Easter and Pentecost alone, never at Epiphany. 

Fortune has preserved to us among the Spuria of several 
Latin fathers, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome and Maximus of 
Turin, various homilies for Sundays of the Advent fast and for 
Epiphany. The Advent lections of these homilists were much 
the same as those of the Spanish Liber amicus; and they insist 
on Advent being kept as a strict fast, without marriage celebra¬ 
tions. Their Epiphany lection is however Matt. iii. 1-17, which 
must therefore have once on a time been assigned in the Liber 
comicus also in harmony with its general scheme. The psalms 
used on the day are, cxiii. (cxiv.) “ When Israel went forth,” 
xxviii. (xxix.) “ Give unto the Lord,” and xxii. (xxiii.) “ tlie 
Lord is my Shepherd.” The same lection of Matthew and also 
Ps. xxix. are noted for Epiphany in the Greek oration for the 
day ascribed to Hippolytus, which is at least earlier than 300, 
and also in special old Epiphany rites for the Benediction of 
the waters found in Latin, Greek, Armenian, Coptic, Syriac, 
&c. Now by these homilists as by Chrysostom,* the Baptism 
is regarded as the occasion on which “ the Saviour first appeared 
after the flesh in the world or on earth.” These words were 
classical to the homilists, who explain them as best they can. 
The baptism is also declared to have been “ the consecration of 
Christ,” and “ regeneration of Christ and a strengthening of our 
faith,” to have been “ Christ’s second nativity.” “ This second 
birth hath more renown than his first ... for now the God of 
majesty is inscribed (as his father), but then (at his first birth) 
Joseph the Carpenter was assumed to be his father ... he 
hath more honour who cries aloud from Heaven (viz. God the 
Father), than he who labours upon earth ” (viz. Joseph).® 

Similarly the old ordo Romanus of the age of Pepin (given 
by Montfaulcon in his preface to the Mozarabic missal in Migne, 
Patr. Latina, 85, col. 46), under the rubric of the Vigil of the 
Theophany, insists that “ the second birth of Christ (in Baptism) 
being distinguished by so many mysteries (e.g. the miracle of 
Cana) is more honoured than the first ” (birth from Mary). 

These homilies mostly belong to an age (? 300-400) when the 
commemoration of the physical Birth had not yet found its own 
day (Dec. 25), and was therefore added alongside of the Baptism 
on January 6. Thus the two Births, the physical and the 

” ^ist. ad Hiraerium.t. 2. 

* Horn. I. in Pcntec. op. tom. ii. 458; “ With ns the Epiphanies is 
the first festival. What is this festival’s siroiflcance ? This, that 
God was seen upon earth and consorted with men." For this idea 
there had soon to be substituted that of the manifestation of Christ 
to the Gentiles. 

* See the Paris edition of Augustine (1838), tom. v.. Appendix, 
Sermons cxvi., exxv., cxxxv., cxxxvi., cxxxvii.; cf. tom. vi, dial, 
quaestionum, xlvi.; Maximus of Turin, Homily xxx. 
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spiritual, of Jesus were celeteated on one and the same day, 
and one homily contains the words: “ Not yet is the feast of 
his origin fully completed, and already we have to celebrate the 
solemn commemoration of his Baptism, He has hardly been 
bom humanwise, and already he is being reborn in sacramental 
wise. For to-day, though after a lapse of many annual cycles, 
he was hallowed (or consecrated) in Jordan. So the Lord 
arranged as to link rite with rite ; 1 mean, in such wise as to be 
brought forth through the Virgin and to be begotten through 
the mystery (i.e. sacrament) m one and the same season.” 
Another homily preserved in a MS. of the 7th or 8th 
century and assigned to Maximus of Turin declares that the 
Epiphany was known as the Birthday of Jesus, either because 
He was then bom of the Virgin or reborn in baptism. This ako 
was the classical defence made by Armenian fathers of their 
custom of keeping the feast of the Birth and Baptism together 
on Janua^ 6. They argued from Luke’s gospel that the 
Annunciation took place on April 6, and therefore the Birth 
on January 6. The Baptism was on Christ’s thirtieth birthday, 
and should therefore be also kept on January 6. Cosmas Indico- 
pleustcs (r, 5^0) relates that on the same grounds believers of 
Jerusalem jomed the feasts. All such reasoning was of course 
apres coup. As late as the 9th century the Annenians had at 
least three discrepant dates for the Annunciation—January 5, 
January 9, April 6; and of these January 5 and 9 were older 
than April 6, which they jierhaps borrowed from Epiphemius’s 
commentary on tlie Gospels. ’I'he old ].atin homilist, above 
quoted, hits the mark when he declares that the innate logic 
of things required the Baptism (which must, he says, be anyhow 
called a natal or birth festival) to fall on the same day as Christmas 
—Ratio enim exigit. Of the argument from the 6th of April 
as the date of the Annunciation he knows nothing. The rath 
century Armenian Patriarch Nerses, like this homilist, merely 
rests his case against the Greeks, who incessantly reproached 
the Armenians for ignoring their Christmas on December 25, 
on the inherent logic of things, as follows : 

" Just as he was bora after the flesh from the holy virgin, so he 
was born through baptism and from the Jordan, by way of example 
unto u.s. And .since there are here two births, albeit differing one 
Irom tlie other in mystic import and in point of time, therefore it 
was appointed that we should feast them together, as the first, so 
also the .second birth." 

The Epiphany feast had therefore in its own right acquired 
the name of natalis dies or birthday, as commemorating the 
spiritual rebirth of Jesus in Jordan, Wore the natalis in came, 
the Birthday in the flesh, as Jerome and others call it, was associ¬ 
ated with it. 'Phis idea was condemned as Ebionite in the 3rd 
century, yet it influences Christian writers long before and 
long afterwards. So Tertullian says; “We little fishes (pijcicidf), 
after the example of our great fish (ix^vv) Jesus Christ the Lord, 
are bom (gignimur) in the water, nor except by abiding in the 
water are we in a state of salvation.” And Hilaiy, like the Latin 
homilists cited above, writes of Jesus that “ he was bom again 
through baptism, and then became Son of God,” adding that 
the Father cried, when he had gone up out of the water, “ My 
Son art thou, I have this day begotten thee” (Luke iii. 22). 
“ But this,” he adds, “ was with the begetting of a man who is 
lieing reborn; on that occasion too he himself was being reborn 
unto God to be perfect son ; as he was son of man, so in baptism, 
he was constituted son of God as well.” The idea frequently 
meets us in Hilary ; it occurs in the Epiphany hymn of the 
orthodox Greek church, and in the Epiphany hymns and homilies 
of the Armenians. 

A letter is preserved by John of Nice of a bishop of Jerusalem 
to the bbhop of Rome which attests a temporary union of both 
feasts on January 6 in the holy places. ^The faithful, it says, 
met before dawn at Bethlehem to celebrate the Birth from the 
Virgin in the cave j but before their hymns and lections were 
finished they had to hurry off to Jordan, 13 m. the other side 
of Jerusalem, to celebrate the Baptism, and by consequence 
neither commemoration could be kept fully and reverently. 
The writer therefore begs the pope to look in the archives of the 
Jews brought to Rome after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
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and to ascertain from them tlie real date of . Christ’s birth. The 
pope looked in the works of Josephus and found it to be December 
25. 'The letter’s genuineness has been called in questbn j but 
revealing as it does the Church’s ignorance of the date of ^e 
Birth, the inconvenience and precariousness of its assMiation 
with the Baptism, the recency of its separate institution, it could 
not have been invented. It is too tell-tale a document. Not 
the least significant fact about it is that it views the Baptism 
as an established feast which cannot be altered and set on 
another date. Not it but the physical birth must be removed 
from January 6 to another date. It has been shown above that 
jjerhaps as early as 380 the difiiculty was got over in Jerusalem 
by making the Epiphany wholly and solely a commemoration 
of the miraculous birth, and suppressing the commemoration 
of the Baptism. Therefore this letter must have been written— 
or, if invented, then invented before that date. Chrysostom 
seems to have known of it, for in his Epiphany homily preached 
at Antioch, c. 392 (op. vol. ii. 354, ed. Slontf.), he refers to the 
archives at Rome as the source from which the date December 
25 could be confirmed, and declares that he had obtained it from 
those who dwell there, and who observing it from the beginning 
and by old tradition, had communicated it to the East. The 
question arises why the feast of the Baptism was set on January 
6 by the sect of Basilides ? And why the great church adopted 
the date ? Now we know what sort of considerations influenced 
this sect in fixing other feasts, so we have a clue. They fixed 
the Birth of Jesus on Pachon 25 (=May 20), the day of the Niloa, 
or feast of the de.scent of the Nile from heaven. We should thus 
expect January 6 to be equally a Nile festival. And this from 
various sources we know it was. On Tobi ii, says Epiphanius' 
(c. 370), every one draws up water from the river and stores it 
up, not only in Egypt itself, but in many other countries. In 
many places, he adds, springs and rivers turn into wine on this 
day, e.g. at Cibyra in Caria and Gerasa in Arabia. Aristides 
Rhetor (c. 160) also relates how in the winter, which began 
with Tobi, the Nile water was at its purest. Its water, he says, 
if drawn at the right time conquers time, for it does not go bad, 
whether you keep it on the .spot or export it. Galleys were 
waiting on a certain night to take it on board and transport it to 
Italy and elsewhere for libations and lustrations in the Temples 
of Isis. “ Such water,” he adds, “ remained fresh, long after other 
water supplies had gone bad. The Egyptians filled their pitcher.s 
with this water, as others did with wine ; they stored it in their 
houses for three or four years or more, and recommended it the 
more, Uie older it grew, just as the Greeks did their wines.” 

Two centuries later Chrysostom, as we haVe seen, commends in 
identical terms the water blessed and drawn from the rivers at 
the Baptismal feast. It is therefore probable that the Basilidian 
feast was a Christianized form of the blessing of the Nile, called 
by Chabas in his Coptic calendar Hydreusis. Mas'udI the Arab 
historian of the lotli century, in his Prairies £or (French trans. 
Paris, 1863, ii. 364), enlarges on the splendours of this feast as 
he saw it still celebrated in Egypt. 

Epiphanius also ifiaer. 51) relates a curious celebration held 
at Alexandria of the Birth of the Aeon. On January 5 or 6 
the votaries met in the holy compound or Temple of the Maiden 
(Kore), and sang,hymns to the music of the flute till dawn, when 
they went down with torches into a shrine under ground, and 
fetched up a wooden idol on a bier representing Kore, seated 
and naked, with crosses marked on her brow', her hands and her 
knees. Then with flute-playing, hymns and dances they carried 
the image seven times round the centra? shrine, before restoring 
it again to its dwelling-place below. He adds: " And the 
votaries say that to-day at this hour Kore, that is, the Virgin, 
gave birth to the Aeon.” 

Epiphanius says this was a heathen rite, but it rather resemble.s 
some Basilidian or Gnostic commemoration of the spiritual 
birth of the Divine life in Jesus of the Chmthood, from the 
older creation the Eedesia. 

The earlie.st extant Greek text of the Epiphany rite is in a 

1 Perhaps Epiphanius is here, after his wont, transcribing an earlier 
source. 
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Euchdogion of about the year 795, now in the Vatican. The 
prayers recite that at His baptism Christ hdlowed the waters by 
His presence in Jordan,> and ask that they may now he blessed 
by the Holy Spirit viwting them, by its power and inworking, as 
the streams of Jordan were blessed. So they will be able to 
purify soul and body .of all who draw up and partake of them. 
The hymn sung contains such clauses as these: 

"To-day the grace of the Holy Spirit hallowing the waters 
appears (Srtfxtii'erai, cf. Epiphany) . . . To-day the systems of 
waters spread out their backs updor the 1 -ord's ^tsteps. To-day 
the unseen is scon, that he may reveal himself to us. To-day the 
Incrcate is of his own will ordained [Hi. hath hands laid on him) by 
his (jwn creature. To-day the Unbending bends his n«k to his own 
servant, in order to free ns from servitude. To-day we were liberated 
from darkness and are illumined by light of divine knowledge. 
To-day for us the Lord by means of rcbii^ {fit. palingenc.sy) of the 
Image reshapes the ArchetJ-pe." 

This last clause ^ obscure. In the Armenian hymns the 
ideas of the rebirth jiot only of believers, but of Jesus, and of 
the latter’s ordination by John, are very prominent. 

The history of the Epiphany feast may he summed up thus:— 

From the Jews the Church took over the feasts Of Pascha 
and Pentecost; and Sunday was a weekly commemoration of 
the Resurrection. It was inevitable, however, that believers 
should before long desire to commemorate the Baptism, with 
which the oldest form of evangelical tradition began, and which 
was widely regarded as the occasion when the divine life began 
in Jesus; when the Logos or Holy Spirit appeared and rested 
on Him, conferring upon Him spiritual unction as the promised 
Messiah; when, according to an old reading of Luke iii. 22, 
He was begotten of God. Perhaps the Ebionite Christians of 
Palestine first instituted the feast, and this, if a fact, must underlie 
the statement of John of Nice, a late but well-informed writer 
(c. 950), that it was fixed by the disciples of John the Baptist who 
were present at Jesus’ BaplUm. The Eg)'ptian gnostics anyhow 
had the feast and set it on January 6, a day of the blcs,sing of 
the Nile. It was a feast of Adoptionist complexion, as one 
of its names, viz. the Birthday (Greek yiviBkM, Latin Nalaliria 
or Naldis dies), implies. This explains why in east and west the 
feast of the physical Birth was for a time associated with it; 
and to justify this association it was suggested that Jesus was 
baptized just on His thirtieth birthday. In Jerusalem and 
Syria it was perhaps the Ebionite or Adoptionist, we may add 
also the Gnostic, associations of the Baptism that caused this 
aspect of Epiphany to be relegated to the background, so that 
it became wholly a feast of the miraculous birth. At the same 
time other epiphanies of Christ were superadded, e.g. of Cana 
where Christ began His miracles by turning water into wine and 
manifested forth His glory, and of the Star of the Magi. Hence 
it is often called the Feast of Epiphanies (in the plural). In the 
West the day is commonly called the Feast of the three kings, 
and its early significance as a commemoration of the Baptism 
and season of b!e.ssing the waters has been obscured; the 
Eastern churches, however, of Greece, Russia, Georgia, Armenia, 
Egypt, Syria have been more conservative. In the far East it 
is still the season of seasons for baptisms, and in Armenia children 
born long before are baptized at it. Long ago it was a baptismal 
feast in Sicily, Spain, Italy (see Pope Gelasius to the Lucanian 
BishopsL Africa and Ireland. In the Manx prayer-book of 
Bishop fillips of the year 1610 Epiphany is called the “ little 
Nativity ” {La nolicky him), and the Sunday which comes 
between December 25 and January 6 is “ the Sunday between 
the two Natmties,” or Jih dmi oedyr 'a Noliek ; Epiphany itself 
is the “ feast of the water vessel,” tail ymmyrt uyskey, or “ of the 
well of water,” Chibbyrt uysky. 

Authorities. —Gregory Nazianz., Orat. xli.; Suiccr, Thesaurtts, 
s.v. iniidiieLa .; Cotelerius In conslit. Aposl. (Antwerp, 1698), 
lib. V. cap. 13; R. Bingham, Antiquities (London, 1834), fak. xx.; 
Ad. Jacoby, iSsrichl iilier die Tau/e Jesu (Straasburg, lyoz); H. 
Bluuicubach, Antwuitates Epiphaniorum (Leipzig, J737); j. L. 
Schulze, De feslo Hatictnrum Luminum, cd. J. E. Volbcding (Leipzig, 
1841); and K. A. H. KcllnBr|if/«or/o/ogi«(FreiburgimBrei8gan, 1906). 
(Sec aliio the works enu merated tinder Christmas.) (F. C. C.) 

• The same idea ii frequent in Epiphany homilies of ClixysoBtom 
and other 4th-centnry fathers. 


BPUIUS, or Epbirus, an ancient district of Nordtern Greece 
extending along the Ionian Sea from the Acroceraunian 
promontory on the N. to the Antakiian gulf on the S. It was 
conterminous on the landward side with Illyria, Macedonia and 
Thessaly, and thus corresponds to the southern portion of Albania 
(7.0.). 'The name Epirus ('Hircipo*) signified “ mainland,” and 
was originally applied to the whole coast southward to the 
Corinthian Gulf, m contradistinction to the neighbouring islands, 
Corcyra, Leucas, &c. The country is all mountainous, especially 
towards the east, where the groat rivers of north-western Greece 
“-Achelous, Arachthus and Aous—rise in Mt Laemon, the back¬ 
bone of the Pindus chain. In ancient times Epirus did not 
produce com sufficient for the wants of its inhabitants; but it 
was celebrated, as it has been almost to the present day, for hs 
cattle and its horses. According to Theopompas (4tb cent. B-c.), 
the Epirots were divided into fourteen independent tribes, 
of which the principal were the Chaunes, the Thesproti and 
the Molossi. The Chaones (perti^ akin to the Chones who 
dwelt in the heel of Italy) inhabited the Acroceraunian shore, 
the Molossions the inland districts round the lake of Pambotis 
(mod. Jannina^ and the Thesprotians the region to the north 
of the Ambracion gulf. In spile of its distance from the chief 
centres of Greek tiiought and action, and the barbarian repute 
of its inhabitants, Epirus was believed to have exerted at an 
early period no small influence on Greece, by means more especi¬ 
ally of the oracle of Dodona. Aristotle even placed in Epirus the 
original home of the Hellenes. But in historic times its part 
in (ireek history is mainly passive. The states of Greece proper 
founded a number of colonies on its coast, which Jurmod stepping- 
stones towards the Adriatic and the West. Of these one of the 
earliest and most flourishing was the (brinthiun colony of 
Ambracia, which gives its name to the neighbouring gulf. Elatria, 
Bucheta and Pandosia, in Thesprotia, originated from Elis. 
Among the other towns in the country the following were of some 
importance. In Cliaonia; Palaeste and Uiimaera, fortified 
posts to which the dwellers in the open country could retire in 
time of war; Onchesmus or Anchiasmus, opposite Corcyra 
(Corfu), now represented by Santi Quarante; Phoenicc, still 
so called, the wealthiest of all the native cities of Epirus, and 
after tlie fall of the Molossian kingdom the centre of an Epirotic 
League; Buthrotum, the modem Butrinto; Phanote, im¬ 
portant in the Roman campaigns in Epirus; and Adrianopolis, 
founded by the emperor whose name it bore. In Ihesprotia ; 
Cassope, the chief town of the most powerful of the Thesprotian 
clans; and Ephyra, afterwards Cichyrus, identified by W. M. 
Leake with the monastery of St John 3 or 4 m. from Phunari, 
and by C. Bursian with Kastri at the northern end of the 
Acherusian lake. In Mnlossia: Passaron, where the kings 
were wont to take the oath of the constitution and receive their 
people’s allegiance; and Teemon, Phyloce and Horreum, all 
of doubtful identification. The Byzantine town of Rogus is 
probably the same as the modem Luro, the Greek Oropus. 

History .—The kings, or rather chieftains, of the Molossians, 
who ultimately extended their power over all Epirus, claimed 
to be descended from Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, who, according 
to legend, settled in the country after the sack of Troy, and 
tiansmitt^ his kingdom to Molossus, his son by Andromache. 
The early history of the dynasty is very obscure; but Admetus, 
who lived in the 5th century b.c., is remembered for his hospitable 
reception of the banished Ihemistocles, m spite of the fact that 
the great Athenian had persuaded his countrymen to refuse 
the alliance tardily offered by the Molossians when victory 
against the Persians was already secured. Admetus was suc¬ 
ceeded, about 429 B.C., by his son or grandson, Tharymbas or 
Arymbas I., who being placed by a decree of the people under 
the guardianship of Babylinthus, chief of the Atintanes, was 
educated at Athens, and at a later date mtroduced a higher 
civilization among his subjects. Alcetas, the next king mentioned 
in history, was restored to his throne by Dionysius of Syracuse 
about 385 B.c. His son Arymbas II. (who succeeded by the 
death of his brother Neoptokmus) ruled with prudence and 
equity, and gave encouragement to literature and the arts. 
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spiritual, of Jesus were celeteated on one and the same day, 
and one homily contains the words: “ Not yet is the feast of 
his origin fully completed, and already we have to celebrate the 
solemn commemoration of his Baptism, He has hardly been 
bom humanwise, and already he is being reborn in sacramental 
wise. For to-day, though after a lapse of many annual cycles, 
he was hallowed (or consecrated) in Jordan. So the Lord 
arranged as to link rite with rite ; 1 mean, in such wise as to be 
brought forth through the Virgin and to be begotten through 
the mystery (i.e. sacrament) m one and the same season.” 
Another homily preserved in a MS. of the 7th or 8th 
century and assigned to Maximus of Turin declares that the 
Epiphany was known as the Birthday of Jesus, either because 
He was then bom of the Virgin or reborn in baptism. This ako 
was the classical defence made by Armenian fathers of their 
custom of keeping the feast of the Birth and Baptism together 
on Janua^ 6. They argued from Luke’s gospel that the 
Annunciation took place on April 6, and therefore the Birth 
on January 6. The Baptism was on Christ’s thirtieth birthday, 
and should therefore be also kept on January 6. Cosmas Indico- 
pleustcs (r, 5^0) relates that on the same grounds believers of 
Jerusalem jomed the feasts. All such reasoning was of course 
apres coup. As late as the 9th century the Annenians had at 
least three discrepant dates for the Annunciation—January 5, 
January 9, April 6; and of these January 5 and 9 were older 
than April 6, which they jierhaps borrowed from Epiphemius’s 
commentary on tlie Gospels. ’I'he old ].atin homilist, above 
quoted, hits the mark when he declares that the innate logic 
of things required the Baptism (which must, he says, be anyhow 
called a natal or birth festival) to fall on the same day as Christmas 
—Ratio enim exigit. Of the argument from the 6th of April 
as the date of the Annunciation he knows nothing. The rath 
century Armenian Patriarch Nerses, like this homilist, merely 
rests his case against the Greeks, who incessantly reproached 
the Armenians for ignoring their Christmas on December 25, 
on the inherent logic of things, as follows : 

" Just as he was bora after the flesh from the holy virgin, so he 
was born through baptism and from the Jordan, by way of example 
unto u.s. And .since there are here two births, albeit differing one 
Irom tlie other in mystic import and in point of time, therefore it 
was appointed that we should feast them together, as the first, so 
also the .second birth." 

The Epiphany feast had therefore in its own right acquired 
the name of natalis dies or birthday, as commemorating the 
spiritual rebirth of Jesus in Jordan, Wore the natalis in came, 
the Birthday in the flesh, as Jerome and others call it, was associ¬ 
ated with it. 'Phis idea was condemned as Ebionite in the 3rd 
century, yet it influences Christian writers long before and 
long afterwards. So Tertullian says; “We little fishes (pijcicidf), 
after the example of our great fish (ix^vv) Jesus Christ the Lord, 
are bom (gignimur) in the water, nor except by abiding in the 
water are we in a state of salvation.” And Hilaiy, like the Latin 
homilists cited above, writes of Jesus that “ he was bom again 
through baptism, and then became Son of God,” adding that 
the Father cried, when he had gone up out of the water, “ My 
Son art thou, I have this day begotten thee” (Luke iii. 22). 
“ But this,” he adds, “ was with the begetting of a man who is 
lieing reborn; on that occasion too he himself was being reborn 
unto God to be perfect son ; as he was son of man, so in baptism, 
he was constituted son of God as well.” The idea frequently 
meets us in Hilary ; it occurs in the Epiphany hymn of the 
orthodox Greek church, and in the Epiphany hymns and homilies 
of the Armenians. 

A letter is preserved by John of Nice of a bishop of Jerusalem 
to the bbhop of Rome which attests a temporary union of both 
feasts on January 6 in the holy places. ^The faithful, it says, 
met before dawn at Bethlehem to celebrate the Birth from the 
Virgin in the cave j but before their hymns and lections were 
finished they had to hurry off to Jordan, 13 m. the other side 
of Jerusalem, to celebrate the Baptism, and by consequence 
neither commemoration could be kept fully and reverently. 
The writer therefore begs the pope to look in the archives of the 
Jews brought to Rome after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
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and to ascertain from them tlie real date of . Christ’s birth. The 
pope looked in the works of Josephus and found it to be December 
25. 'The letter’s genuineness has been called in questbn j but 
revealing as it does the Church’s ignorance of the date of ^e 
Birth, the inconvenience and precariousness of its assMiation 
with the Baptism, the recency of its separate institution, it could 
not have been invented. It is too tell-tale a document. Not 
the least significant fact about it is that it views the Baptism 
as an established feast which cannot be altered and set on 
another date. Not it but the physical birth must be removed 
from January 6 to another date. It has been shown above that 
jjerhaps as early as 380 the difiiculty was got over in Jerusalem 
by making the Epiphany wholly and solely a commemoration 
of the miraculous birth, and suppressing the commemoration 
of the Baptism. Therefore this letter must have been written— 
or, if invented, then invented before that date. Chrysostom 
seems to have known of it, for in his Epiphany homily preached 
at Antioch, c. 392 (op. vol. ii. 354, ed. Slontf.), he refers to the 
archives at Rome as the source from which the date December 
25 could be confirmed, and declares that he had obtained it from 
those who dwell there, and who observing it from the beginning 
and by old tradition, had communicated it to the East. The 
question arises why the feast of the Baptism was set on January 
6 by the sect of Basilides ? And why the great church adopted 
the date ? Now we know what sort of considerations influenced 
this sect in fixing other feasts, so we have a clue. They fixed 
the Birth of Jesus on Pachon 25 (=May 20), the day of the Niloa, 
or feast of the de.scent of the Nile from heaven. We should thus 
expect January 6 to be equally a Nile festival. And this from 
various sources we know it was. On Tobi ii, says Epiphanius' 
(c. 370), every one draws up water from the river and stores it 
up, not only in Egypt itself, but in many other countries. In 
many places, he adds, springs and rivers turn into wine on this 
day, e.g. at Cibyra in Caria and Gerasa in Arabia. Aristides 
Rhetor (c. 160) also relates how in the winter, which began 
with Tobi, the Nile water was at its purest. Its water, he says, 
if drawn at the right time conquers time, for it does not go bad, 
whether you keep it on the .spot or export it. Galleys were 
waiting on a certain night to take it on board and transport it to 
Italy and elsewhere for libations and lustrations in the Temples 
of Isis. “ Such water,” he adds, “ remained fresh, long after other 
water supplies had gone bad. The Egyptians filled their pitcher.s 
with this water, as others did with wine ; they stored it in their 
houses for three or four years or more, and recommended it the 
more, Uie older it grew, just as the Greeks did their wines.” 

Two centuries later Chrysostom, as we haVe seen, commends in 
identical terms the water blessed and drawn from the rivers at 
the Baptismal feast. It is therefore probable that the Basilidian 
feast was a Christianized form of the blessing of the Nile, called 
by Chabas in his Coptic calendar Hydreusis. Mas'udI the Arab 
historian of the lotli century, in his Prairies £or (French trans. 
Paris, 1863, ii. 364), enlarges on the splendours of this feast as 
he saw it still celebrated in Egypt. 

Epiphanius also ifiaer. 51) relates a curious celebration held 
at Alexandria of the Birth of the Aeon. On January 5 or 6 
the votaries met in the holy compound or Temple of the Maiden 
(Kore), and sang,hymns to the music of the flute till dawn, when 
they went down with torches into a shrine under ground, and 
fetched up a wooden idol on a bier representing Kore, seated 
and naked, with crosses marked on her brow', her hands and her 
knees. Then with flute-playing, hymns and dances they carried 
the image seven times round the centra? shrine, before restoring 
it again to its dwelling-place below. He adds: " And the 
votaries say that to-day at this hour Kore, that is, the Virgin, 
gave birth to the Aeon.” 

Epiphanius says this was a heathen rite, but it rather resemble.s 
some Basilidian or Gnostic commemoration of the spiritual 
birth of the Divine life in Jesus of the Chmthood, from the 
older creation the Eedesia. 

The earlie.st extant Greek text of the Epiphany rite is in a 

1 Perhaps Epiphanius is here, after his wont, transcribing an earlier 
source. 
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of the Papacy, and fur a while with success; but a system 
which had failed to preserve the unity of the Church even when 
the world was united under the Roman empire could not be 
expected to do so in a world split up into a series of rival states, 
of which many had already reorganized their churches on a 
national basis. “ Febronius,” indeed, was in favour of a frank 
recognition of this national basis of ecclesiastical organization, 
and saw in Episcopacy the best means of reuniting the dissidents 
to the Cathohe Church, which was to consist, as it were, of a free 
federation of episcopal churches under the presidency of the 
bishop of Rome. The idea had considerable success; for it 
liappened to match with the views of the secular princes. But 
relipous people could hardly be expected to see in the worldly 
prince-bishops of the Empire, or the wealthy courtier-prelates of 
France, the trustees of the apostolical tradition. The Revolution 
intervened; and wlwn, during the religious reaction that 
followed, men sought "for an ultimate authority, they found it 
in the papal monarch, exalted now by ultramontane zeal into the 
sole depositary of the apostolical tradition (see Ultramontan- 
ism). At the Vatican Council of 1870 episcopacy made its last 
stand against papalism, and was vanquished (see Vatican 
Council). The pope still addresses his fellow-bishops as 

venerable brothers ”; but from the Roman Catholic Church 
the fraternal union of coequal authorities, which is of the essence 
of episcopacy, has vanished; and in its pkee is set the autocracy 
of one. The modem Roman Catholic Church is episcopal, for 
it preserves the bishops, whose potestas ordinis not even the 
pope can exercise until he has been duly consecrated; but the 
bishops as such are now but subordinate elements in a system 
for which “ Episcopacy ” is certainly no longer an appropriate 
term. 

The word Episcopacy has, in fact, since the Reformation, been 
more especially associated with those churches which, while 
ceasing to be in communion with Rome, have preserved the 
episcopal model. Of these by far the most important is the 
Church of England, which has preserved its ecclesia.stical organ¬ 
ization essentially unchanged since its foundation by St Augustine, 
and its daughter churches (sec Enci.and, Church of, and 
Anglican Communion). The Church of England since the 
Reformation has been the chief champion of the principle of 
Episcopacy against the papal pretensions on the one hand and 
Ib-esbyterianism and Congregationalism on the other. As to the 
divine origin of Episcopacy and, consequently, of its universal 
obligation in the Christian Church, Anglican opinion has been, 
and still is, considerably divided.^ The “ High Qiurch ” view, 
now predominant, is practically identical with that of the 
Gallicans and Febronians, and is based on Catholic practice in 
those ages of the Church to which, as well as to the Bible, the 
fonnularies of the Church of England make appeal. So far as 
this view, however, is the outcome of the general Catholic 
movement of the lytli century, it can hardly be taken as typical of 
Anglican tradition in this matter. Certainly, in the i6th and 
17th centuries, the Church of England, while rigorously enforcing 
the episcopal model at home, and even endeavouring to extend it 
to Presbyterian Scotland, did not regard foreign non-cpiscopal 
Churches otherwise than as sister communions. The whole 
issue had, in fact, become confused with the confusion of functions 
of the Church and State. In the view of the Church of England 
the ultimate governance of the Christian community, in tilings 
spiritual and temporal, was vested not in the clergy but in the 
“ Christian prince ” as the vicegerent of God.- It was the 

* Neither the Articles nor the authoritative Homilies of the Church 
of England speak of episcopacy as essential to the constitution of a 
church. The latter make " the three notes or mark.s ” by which a 
true church i.s known "pure and sound doctrine, the sacraments 
administered according to Christ’s holy institution, and the right use 
of ecclesiastical discipline." These marks are perhaps ambiguous, 
but they certainly do not depend on the possession of the .Apostolic 
Succession ; for it isjurther stated that * the bishops of Rome and 
their adherents are not the true Church of Christ " (Homily " con¬ 
cerning the Holy Ghost," cd. Oxford, 1683, p. z<j*). 

® “ He and his holy apostles likewise, namely Peter and Paul, 
did forbid unto all Eoclesia-stical Ministers, dominion over the Church 
of Christ" (HomMa appoinied to bt read in Churches, “ The V. part 


transference to the territorial sovereig;ns of modem Europe of 
the theocratic character of the Christian heads of the Roman 
world-empire; with the result that for the reformed Churches 
the unit of church organization was no longer the diocese, or the 
group of dioceses, but the Christian state. Thus in England the 
bishops, while retaining Iheir potestas ordinis in virtue of their 
consecration as successors of the apostles, came to be regarded 
not as representing their dioceses in the state, but the state in 
their dioceses. Forced on their dioceses by the royal Conge 
d’elire (g.v.), and enthusiastic apostles of the High Church 
doctrine of non-resistance, tlie bishops were looked upon as no 
more than lieutenants of the crown; “ and Episcopacy was 
ultimately resisted by Presbyterians and Independents as an 
expression and instrument of arbitrary government, “ Prelacy ” 
being confounded with “ Popery ” in a common condemnation. 
With the constitutional changes of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
however, a corresponding modification took place in the character 
of the English episcopate; and a still further change resulted from 
tlie multiplication of colonial and missionary sees having no 
connexion with the state (see Anglican Communion). The 
consciousness of being in the line of apostolic succession helped 
the English clergy to revert to the principle Ecclesia esl in 
episcopo, and the great periodical conferences of Anglican bishops 
from all parts of the world have something of the character, 
though they do not claim the ecumenical authority, of the general 
councils of the early Church (see Lambeth Conferences). 

Of the reformed Churches of the Continent of Europe only the 
Lutheran Churches of Denmark, Iceland, Norway, Sweden and 
Finland preserve the episcopal system in anything of its historical 
sense ; and of these only the two last can lay claim to the 
possession of bishops in the unbroken line of episcopal suc- 
ccssion.^ The superintendents (variously entitled ako arch¬ 
priests, deans, provosts, ephors) of the Evangelical (Lutheran) 
Church, as established in the several states of Germany and in 
Austria, arc not bishops m any canonical sense, though their 
jurisdictions are known as dioceses and they exercise many 
episcopal functions. They have no special powers of order, being 
presbyters, and their legal status is admittedly merely that of 
officials of the territorial sovereign in his capacity as head of the 
territorial church (see Superinteni)f,nt). The “ bishops ’’ 
of the Lutheran Church in Transylvania are equivalent to the 
superintendents. 

Episcopacy in a stricter sense is the system of the Moravian 
Brethrefi (q.v.) and the Methodist Episcopal Church of America 
(see Methodism). In the case of the former, claim is laid to the 
unbroken episcopal succession through the Waldenses, and tlie 
question of their eventual intercommunion with the Anglican 

of the Sermon against Wilful Rebellion,” cd. Oxford, 1683, p. 378). 
Princes arc " God's lieutenants, God's presidents, Cod’s officers, 
God’s commissioners, God’s judges , . . God’s vicegerents " (“ The 
II. part of the Sermon of Obedience,” ib. p. 64). 

■' Juridically they were, of course, never this in the strict sense in 
which the term could he used of the Lutheran superintendents (sue 
below). They were never mere royal officials, but peers of parlia¬ 
ment, holding their temporalities as baronies under the crown. 

* During the crisis of the Reformation all the Swedish secs be¬ 
came vacant but two, and the bishops of these two soon left the 
kingdom. The episcopate, however, was preserved by Peter Mag- 
nuason, who, when residing as warden of the Swedish hospital of 
St Bridget in Rome, had been duly elected bisliop of the see of 
We.steraes, and consecrated, c. 1524. No official record of his con¬ 
secration oan lie discovered, but there is no sufficient reason to doubt 
the fact: and it is certain that during his lifetime he wa.s acknowledged 
as a canonical bishop both by Roman Catholics and by Piote.stants. 
In 1528 Magnusson consecrated bishops to till the vacant sees, and, 
assisted by one of these, Magnus Sommar, bishop of Slrcngness, 
he afterwards consecrated the Reformer, Lawrence Peterson, as 
archbishop of Upsala, Sept, zz, 1531. Some doubt has been raised 
as to the validity of th*- consecration of Peterson's succes.sor, also 
named I awrence Peterson, in 1575, from the insufficiency of the 
documentary evidence of the consecration of his consccrator, Paul 
Justia, bishop of Abo. The integrity of the succession has, however, 
been accepted after searching investigation by men of such learning 
as Grabe and Routh, and has been formally recognized by the con¬ 
vention of the American Episcopal Church. The succession to the 
daughter church of Finland, now independent, stands or falls with 
tliat of Sweden. 
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Church was accordingly mooted at the Lambeth Conference of 
1908. The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on the 
other hand, derive their orders from Thomas Coke, a presbyter 
of the Church of England, who in 1784 was ordained by John 
Wesley, assisted by two other presbyters, “ superintendent ” 
of the Methodist Society in America, Methodist episcopacy 
is therefore based on the denial of any special polesia<: 
nrdinis in the degree of bishop, and is fundamentally dis¬ 
tinct from that of the Catholic Church—^using this term in its 
narrow sense as applied to the ancient churches of the East 
and West. 

In all of these ancient churches episcopacy is regarded as of 
divine origin j and in those of them which reject the papal 
supremacy the bishops are still regarded as the guardians of the 
tradition of apostolic orthodoxy and the stewards of the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost to men (see Orthodox Eastern Church; 
Armenian Church; Copts: Coptic Church, &c.). In the 
West, Gallican and Febronian Episcopacy are represented by 
two ecclesiastical bodies: the Jansenist Church under the 
archbishop of Utrecht (sec Jansenism and Utrecht), and the 
Old Catholics (?.?'.). Of these the latter, who separated from 
the Roman communion after the promulgation of the dogma of 
[lapal infallibility, represent a pure revolt of the system of Epis¬ 
copacy against that of Papalism. (W. A. P.) 

EPISCOPIUS, SIMON (1583-1643), the Latin form.of the 
name of Simon Bischop, Dutch theologian, was born at Amster¬ 
dam on the ist of January 1583. In 1600 he entered the uni¬ 
versity of Leiden, where he studied theology under Jacobus 
Arminius, whose teaching he followed. In 1610, the year in 
which the Arminians presented the famous Remonstrance to the 
states of Holland, he became pastor at Bleyswick, a small village 
near Rotterdam ; in the following year he advocated the cause 
of the Remonstrants {q.v.) at the Hague conference. In 1612 
he succeeded Francis Gomarus as professor of theology at 
Leiden, an appointment which awakened the bitter enmity of 
the Calvinists, and, on account of the influence lent by it to the 
spread of Arminian opinions, was doubtless an ultimate cause of 
the meeting of the synod of Dort in 1618. Episcopius was chosen 
as the spokesman of the thirteen representatives of the Remon¬ 
strants before the synod ; but he was refused a hearing, and the 
Remonstrant doctrines were condemned without any explanation 
or defence of them being permitted. At the end of the synod’s 
sittings in 1619, Episcopius and the other twelve Arminian 
representatives were deprived of their offices and expelled from 
the country (see Dort, Synod of). Episcopius retired to 
Antsverp and ultimately to France, where he lived partly at 
Paris, partly at Rouen. He devoted most of his time to writings 
i:) support of the Arminian cause ; but the attempt of Luke Wad¬ 
ding (1588-1657) to win him over to the Romish faith involved 
him also in a controversy with that famous Jesuit. After the 
death (1625) of Maurice, prince of Orange, the violence of the 
Arminian controversy began to abate, and Episcopius was 
permitted in. 1626 to return to his own country. He was ap¬ 
pointed preacher at the Remonstrant church in Rotterdam and 
afterwards rector of the Remonstrant college in Amsterdam. 
Here he died in 1643. Episcopius maybe regarded as in great part 
the theological founder of Arminianism, since he developed and 
systematized the principles tentatively enunciated by Arminius. 
Besides opposing at all points the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism, 
Episcopius protested against the tendency of Calvinists to lay 
so much stress bn abstract dogma, and argued that Christianity 
was practical rather than theoretical—not so much a system of 
intellectual belief as a moral power—and that an orthodox 
faith did not necessarily imply the knowledge of and assent to 
a system of doctrine which included the whole range of Christian 
truth, but only the knowledge and acceptance of so much of 
Christianity as was necessary to effect a real change on the heart 
and life. 

The principal worhs of Episcopius are his Conftssio s. declaratio 
smtifUtat pastamm qui in foederato Belgio SemonslranUs vocantur 
super praecipuis articulis rsligionis Christianas {1621), his Apologia 
pro confessions (1620), his I'erus thsologus remonstrans, and his 
uncompleted work InsHuaiones theologicae. A life of Episcopius 
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was written by Philip Limborch, and one was also prefixed by his 
successor, Etienne de Conrcelles (Curccllaeus) (1586-16.59), to an 
edition of his collected works published in 2 vols. (1650-1665). 
See also article in Hcrzog-Hauck, Rsalencyhlopadie. 

EPISODE, an.incident occurring in the history of a nation, ati 
institution or an individual, especially with the significance ol 
being an interruption of an ordered course of events, an irrelt- 
vance. The word is derived from a word («rf«ro8os) with a 
technical meaning in the ancient Greek tragedy. It is defined by 
Aristotle {Poetics, 12) as pepos oAov Tpoy^i'as t(> psra^v 
oA.<oy psh&v, all the scenes, that is, which fall between 

the choric songs. ewroSos, or entrance, is generally applied to the 
entrance of the chorus, but the reference may be to that of the 
actors at the ebse of the choric songs. Ih the early Greek 
tragedy the parts which were spoken by the actors were con¬ 
sidered of subsidiary importance to those sung by the chorus, 
and it is from this aspect that the meaning of the word, as some¬ 
thing which breaks off the course of events, is derived (see A. E. 
Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, 1896, at p. 353). 

EPISTAXIS (Gr. evt, upon, and ordftiv, to drop), Ae medical 
term for bleeding from the nose, whether resulting from local 
injury or some constitutional condition. In persistent cases of 
nose-bleeding, various measures are adopted, such os holding the 
arms over the head, the application of ice, or of such astringents 
as zinc or alum, or plugging the nostrils. 

EPISTEMOLOGY (Gr. iirurrijfiri, knowledge, and Adyos, 
theory, account; Germ. Erkenntnistkeorie), in philosophy, a 
term applied, probably first by J. F. Ferrier, to that department 
of thought whose subject matter is the nature and origin of 
knowledge. It is thus contrasted with metaphysics, which 
considers the nature of reality, and with psychology, which deals 
with the objective part of cognition, and, as Prof. James Ward 
said, “ is essentially genetic in its method ” {Mind, April 1883, 
pp. 166-167). Epistemobgy is concerned rather with the 
possibility of knowledge in the abstract {sub specie aeternitatis, 
Ward, ibid.). In the evolution of thought epistemological 
inquiry succeeded the speculations of the early thinkers, who 
concerned themselves primarily with attempts to explain 
existence. The differences of opinion which arose on this 
probtem naturally led to the inquiry as to whether any univers¬ 
ally valid statement was possible. The Sophists and the Sceptics, 
Plato and Aristotle, the Stoics and the Epicureans took up the ’ 
question, and from the time of Locke and Kant it has been 
prominent in modem philosophy. It is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to draw a hard and fast line bqjween epistemobgy anti 
other branches of philosophy. If, for example, philosophy is 
divided mto the theory of knowing and the theory of being, it h 
impossible entirely to separate the btter (Ontology) from the 
analysis of knowledge (Epistemobgy), so close is the connexion 
between the two. Again, the rebtion between logic m its widest 
sense and the theory of knowledge is extremely close. Some 
thinkers have identified the two, while others ref^rd Epistemobgy 
as a subdivision of logic ; others demarcate their relative spheres 
by confining logic to the science of the laws of thought, t.e. to 
formal logic. An attempt has been made by some philosophers 
to substitute “Gnosiobgy” (Gr. yrSo-ts) for “Epistemobgy” 
as a special term for that part of Epistemobgy which is con¬ 
fined to “ systematic analysis of the conceptions employed by 
ordinarj- and scientific thought in mterpreting the world, and 
including an investigation of the art of knowledge, or the nature 
of knowledge as such.” “ Epistomob^ ” would thus be reserved 
for the broad questions of “ the origin, nature and limits of 
knowledge ” (Baldwin’s Diet, of Philos, i. pp. 333 and 414). The 
term Gnosiobgy has not, however, come mto general use. (See 
Philosophy.) 

EPISTLE, in its primary sense any letter addressed to an 
absent person; from the Greek word *ir«rroAij, a thing sent on a 
particular occasion. Strictly speaking, any such communication 
is an eplstb, but at the present day tlu term has become archaic, 
and is used only for letters of an ancient time, or for elaborate 
literary productions which take an epistolary fcam, that is to say, 
are, or affect to be, written to a person at a distance. 
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I. EpisUes and iMters.—-The student of literary history soon 
discovers that a broad distinction exists between the letter 
and the epistle. The letter is essentially a spontaneous, non¬ 
literary production, ephemeral, intimate, personal and private, 
a substitute for a spoken conversation. The epistle, on the other 
hand, rather takes the place of a public speech, it is written with 
an audience in view, it is a literary form, a distinctly artbtic 
effort aiming at permanence ; and it bears much the same rela¬ 
tion to a letter as a Platonic dialogue does to a private talk 
between two friends. The posthumous value plawd on a great 
man’s letters would naturally lead to the production of epistles, 
which might be written to set forth the views of a person or a 
school, either genuinely or as forgeries under some eminent name. 
Pseudonymous epistles were especially numerous under the early 
Roman empire, and mainly attached themselves to the names of 
Plato, Demosthenes, Aristotle and Cicero. 

Both letters and epistles have come down to us in considerable 
variety and extent from the ancient world. Babybnia and 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece and Rome alike contribute to our inherit¬ 
ance of letters. Those of Aristotle are of questionable genuine¬ 
ness, but we can rely, at any rate in part, on those of Isocrates pd 
Epicurus. Some of the letters of Cicero arc rather epistles, since 
they were meant ultimately for the general eye. The papyrus 
discoveries in Egypt have a peculiar interest, for they are mainly 
the letters of people unknown to fame, and having no thought of 
publicity. It is less to be wondered at that we have a large 
collection of ancient epistles, especially in the realm of magic and 
reHgion, for epistles were meant to live, were published in several 
copies, and were not a difficult form of literary effort. The 
Tell el-Amama tablets found in Upper Egypt in 1887 are a series 
of despatches in cuneiform script from Babylonian kings and 
Phoenician and Palestinian governors to the Pharaohs (r. 1400 
B.C.). The cfHstles of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Plutarch, 
Seneca and the Younger Pliny claim mention at this point . In 
the later Roman period and into the middle ages, formal epistles 
were almost a distinct branch of literature. The ten books of 
.Symmachus’ Epistolat, so highly esteemed in the cultured circles 
of the 4th century, may be contrasted with the less elegant but 
more forceful epistles of Jerome. 

The distinction between letters and epistles has particular 
interest for the student of early Christian literature. G. A. 
Ifeissmann {Bible Studies) assigns to the category of letters all the 
Pauline writings as well as 2 and 3 John. The tooks bearing the 
names of James, Peter and Jude, together with the Pastorals 
(though these may contain fragments of genuine Pauline letters) 
and the Apocalypse, he regard as epistles. The first epistle of 
John he calls less a letter or an epistle than a religious tract. It 
IS doubtful, however, whether we can thus reduce all the letters of 
the New Testament to one or other of these categories; and 
W. M. Ramsay (Hastings’ Diet, Bib. Extra voL p. 401) has pointed 
out with some force that “ in the new conditions a new category 
had been developed—the general letter addressed to a whole 
class of persons or to the entire Church of Christ.” Such writings 
have affinities with both the letter and the epistle, and they may 
further be compared with the “ edicts and rescripts by which 
Roman law grew, documents arising out of special circumstances 
but treating them on general principles.” Most of the literature 
of the sub-apostolic age is epistolary, and we have a particularly 
interesting form of epistle in the communications between 
chunAes (u distinct from individuals) known as the First 
Epistle 0/ Clement (Rome to Corinth), the Martyrdom of Polycarp 
(Smyrna to Philomelium), and l^e Letters of the Churches of 
Vienneand Lyons (to the congregations of AskMinor and Phrygia) 
describing the Galilean martyrdoms of Am. 17 7. In the folio wing 
centuries we have the valuable epistles of Cyprian, of Gregory 
Nazianzen (to Cledonius on rise ApolUnarian cantniVtlfly% of 
Basil (to be classed rather as letters), of Ambrose, Chrysostom, 
Augustine and Jerome. The mscyclicai letters of the Roman 
Catholic Church are epistlesgeven more so than bulls, whkh arc 
usuaBy mors special in their destination, in the Renaissance :one 
of the most comitaon forms of literary praduction was that 
modelled upon Cicero’s letters. From Petrardi^ to the Epistolae 


obscurorum virorum there is a whole epistolary literature. The 
Epistolae obseurorum virorum have to some extent a counter¬ 
part in the Epistles of Martin Marprelate. Later satires in an 
epistolary form are Pascal’s Provincial Letters, Swift’s Drapier 
Letters, and the Letters of Junius, The “ open letter ” of modern 
journalism is really an epistle. (A. J, G.) 

z. Epistles in Poetry.—E branch of pewtry bears the name 
of the Epistle, and is modelled on those pieces of Horace which 
are almost essays {sermones) on moral or philosophical subjects, 
and are chiefly distinguished from other poems by being addressed 
to particular patrons or friends. Tlie epistle of Horace to his 
agent (or villicus) is of a more familiar order, and is at once a 
masterpiece and n model of what an epistle should be. Examples 
of the work in this direction of Ovid, Claudian, Ausonius and 
other late Latin poets have been preserved, but it is particularly 
those of Horace which have given this character to the epistles 
in verse which form so very characteristic a section of French 
poetry. Ihe graceful precision and dignified familiarity of the 
epistle are pwticularly attractive to the temperament of P'ranw. 
Clement Ijtwot, in the i6th centuiy, first made the epistle popular 
in France, with his brief and spirited specimens, We pass the 
witty epistles of Scarron and Voiture, to reach those of Boilcau, 
whose epistles, twelve in number, are the classic examples of 
this form of verse in P'rench hterature; they were composed 
at different dates between 1668 and 1695. In the 18th century 
Voltaire enjoyed a supremacy in this graceful and sparkling 
species of writing; die ipitre d Uranic is perhaps the most 
famous of his verse-letters. Cresset, Bernis, Sedaine, Dorat, 
dentil-Bernard, all excelled in the epistle. The curious 
“ ilpltres ” of J. P. G. Viennet (1777-181)8) were not easy and 
mundane like their predecessors, but violently polemical. 
Viennet, a hot defender of lost causes, may be considered the 
latest of the epistolary poets of France. 

In England the verse-epistle was first prominently employed 
by Samuel Daniel in his “ Letter from Ortavia to Marcus 
Antonius ” (1599), and later on, more legitimately, in bis 
“ Certam Epistles ” (i6oi-t6o3). His letter, in terza rima, to 
Lucy, Countess of Bristol, is one of the finest examples of this 
form in English literature. It was Daniel’s deliberate intention 
to introduce the Epistle into English poetry, “ after the manner 
of Horace.” lie was supported by Ben Jonson, who has some 
fine Horatian epistles in his Forests (1616) and his Underwoods, 
Letters tg Several Persons of Honour form an important section 
in the poetry of John Donne. Habington’s Epistle to a Friend 
is one of his most finished pieces. Henry Vaughan (1622-1695) 
addressed a fine epistle in verse to the French romance-writer 
Gombauld (1570-1666). Such "letters” were not unfrequent 
down to the Restoration, but they did not create a department 
of literature such as Daniel had proposed. At the close of the 
17th century Diyden greatly excelled in this class of poetry, 
and his epistles to Congreve (1694) and to the duchess of Ormond 
(1700) are among the most grac^ul and eloquent that we possess. 
During the age of Anne various Augustan poets in whom the 
iyrical faculty was s^ht, from Congreve and Richard Duke 
down to Ambrose Philips and William Somerville, essayed the 
epistle with more or less success, and it was employed by Gay 
for several exercises in his elegant persiflage. Among the epistles 
of Gay, one rises to an eminence of merit, that called “ Mr 
Pope’s welcome from Greece,” written in 1720. But the great 
writer of epistles in English is Pope himself, to whom the glory 
of this kind of verse belongs. His “ Eloisa to Abelwd ” (1717) 
is carefully modelled on the form of Ovid’s " Heroides,” while 
in his Moral Essays he adopts Hie Horatian formula for the 
epistle. In either case his success was brilliant and comply. 
The " Epistle to Dr Afbuthnot ” has not been surpassed, if it 
has been equalled, in Latin or French poetry of the same class. 
But Pope excelled, not only in the voluptuous and in the didactic 
epistle, but in that of compliment as well, and there is no more 
graceful example of this in literature than is afforded by the 
letter about the poems of Parnell addressed, in 1721, to Robert, 
earl of Oxford. After the day of Pope the epistle again fell 
into desuetude, or occasional use, in England. It revived io 
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Church was accordingly mooted at the Lambeth Conference of 
1908. The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on the 
other hand, derive their orders from Thomas Coke, a presbyter 
of the Church of England, who in 1784 was ordained by John 
Wesley, assisted by two other presbyters, “ superintendent ” 
of the Methodist Society in America, Methodist episcopacy 
is therefore based on the denial of any special polesia<: 
nrdinis in the degree of bishop, and is fundamentally dis¬ 
tinct from that of the Catholic Church—^using this term in its 
narrow sense as applied to the ancient churches of the East 
and West. 

In all of these ancient churches episcopacy is regarded as of 
divine origin j and in those of them which reject the papal 
supremacy the bishops are still regarded as the guardians of the 
tradition of apostolic orthodoxy and the stewards of the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost to men (see Orthodox Eastern Church; 
Armenian Church; Copts: Coptic Church, &c.). In the 
West, Gallican and Febronian Episcopacy are represented by 
two ecclesiastical bodies: the Jansenist Church under the 
archbishop of Utrecht (sec Jansenism and Utrecht), and the 
Old Catholics (?.?'.). Of these the latter, who separated from 
the Roman communion after the promulgation of the dogma of 
[lapal infallibility, represent a pure revolt of the system of Epis¬ 
copacy against that of Papalism. (W. A. P.) 

EPISCOPIUS, SIMON (1583-1643), the Latin form.of the 
name of Simon Bischop, Dutch theologian, was born at Amster¬ 
dam on the ist of January 1583. In 1600 he entered the uni¬ 
versity of Leiden, where he studied theology under Jacobus 
Arminius, whose teaching he followed. In 1610, the year in 
which the Arminians presented the famous Remonstrance to the 
states of Holland, he became pastor at Bleyswick, a small village 
near Rotterdam ; in the following year he advocated the cause 
of the Remonstrants {q.v.) at the Hague conference. In 1612 
he succeeded Francis Gomarus as professor of theology at 
Leiden, an appointment which awakened the bitter enmity of 
the Calvinists, and, on account of the influence lent by it to the 
spread of Arminian opinions, was doubtless an ultimate cause of 
the meeting of the synod of Dort in 1618. Episcopius was chosen 
as the spokesman of the thirteen representatives of the Remon¬ 
strants before the synod ; but he was refused a hearing, and the 
Remonstrant doctrines were condemned without any explanation 
or defence of them being permitted. At the end of the synod’s 
sittings in 1619, Episcopius and the other twelve Arminian 
representatives were deprived of their offices and expelled from 
the country (see Dort, Synod of). Episcopius retired to 
Antsverp and ultimately to France, where he lived partly at 
Paris, partly at Rouen. He devoted most of his time to writings 
i:) support of the Arminian cause ; but the attempt of Luke Wad¬ 
ding (1588-1657) to win him over to the Romish faith involved 
him also in a controversy with that famous Jesuit. After the 
death (1625) of Maurice, prince of Orange, the violence of the 
Arminian controversy began to abate, and Episcopius was 
permitted in. 1626 to return to his own country. He was ap¬ 
pointed preacher at the Remonstrant church in Rotterdam and 
afterwards rector of the Remonstrant college in Amsterdam. 
Here he died in 1643. Episcopius maybe regarded as in great part 
the theological founder of Arminianism, since he developed and 
systematized the principles tentatively enunciated by Arminius. 
Besides opposing at all points the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism, 
Episcopius protested against the tendency of Calvinists to lay 
so much stress bn abstract dogma, and argued that Christianity 
was practical rather than theoretical—not so much a system of 
intellectual belief as a moral power—and that an orthodox 
faith did not necessarily imply the knowledge of and assent to 
a system of doctrine which included the whole range of Christian 
truth, but only the knowledge and acceptance of so much of 
Christianity as was necessary to effect a real change on the heart 
and life. 

The principal worhs of Episcopius are his Conftssio s. declaratio 
smtifUtat pastamm qui in foederato Belgio SemonslranUs vocantur 
super praecipuis articulis rsligionis Christianas {1621), his Apologia 
pro confessions (1620), his I'erus thsologus remonstrans, and his 
uncompleted work InsHuaiones theologicae. A life of Episcopius 
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was written by Philip Limborch, and one was also prefixed by his 
successor, Etienne de Conrcelles (Curccllaeus) (1586-16.59), to an 
edition of his collected works published in 2 vols. (1650-1665). 
See also article in Hcrzog-Hauck, Rsalencyhlopadie. 

EPISODE, an.incident occurring in the history of a nation, ati 
institution or an individual, especially with the significance ol 
being an interruption of an ordered course of events, an irrelt- 
vance. The word is derived from a word («rf«ro8os) with a 
technical meaning in the ancient Greek tragedy. It is defined by 
Aristotle {Poetics, 12) as pepos oAov Tpoy^i'as t(> psra^v 
oA.<oy psh&v, all the scenes, that is, which fall between 

the choric songs. ewroSos, or entrance, is generally applied to the 
entrance of the chorus, but the reference may be to that of the 
actors at the ebse of the choric songs. Ih the early Greek 
tragedy the parts which were spoken by the actors were con¬ 
sidered of subsidiary importance to those sung by the chorus, 
and it is from this aspect that the meaning of the word, as some¬ 
thing which breaks off the course of events, is derived (see A. E. 
Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, 1896, at p. 353). 

EPISTAXIS (Gr. evt, upon, and ordftiv, to drop), Ae medical 
term for bleeding from the nose, whether resulting from local 
injury or some constitutional condition. In persistent cases of 
nose-bleeding, various measures are adopted, such os holding the 
arms over the head, the application of ice, or of such astringents 
as zinc or alum, or plugging the nostrils. 

EPISTEMOLOGY (Gr. iirurrijfiri, knowledge, and Adyos, 
theory, account; Germ. Erkenntnistkeorie), in philosophy, a 
term applied, probably first by J. F. Ferrier, to that department 
of thought whose subject matter is the nature and origin of 
knowledge. It is thus contrasted with metaphysics, which 
considers the nature of reality, and with psychology, which deals 
with the objective part of cognition, and, as Prof. James Ward 
said, “ is essentially genetic in its method ” {Mind, April 1883, 
pp. 166-167). Epistemobgy is concerned rather with the 
possibility of knowledge in the abstract {sub specie aeternitatis, 
Ward, ibid.). In the evolution of thought epistemological 
inquiry succeeded the speculations of the early thinkers, who 
concerned themselves primarily with attempts to explain 
existence. The differences of opinion which arose on this 
probtem naturally led to the inquiry as to whether any univers¬ 
ally valid statement was possible. The Sophists and the Sceptics, 
Plato and Aristotle, the Stoics and the Epicureans took up the ’ 
question, and from the time of Locke and Kant it has been 
prominent in modem philosophy. It is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to draw a hard and fast line bqjween epistemobgy anti 
other branches of philosophy. If, for example, philosophy is 
divided mto the theory of knowing and the theory of being, it h 
impossible entirely to separate the btter (Ontology) from the 
analysis of knowledge (Epistemobgy), so close is the connexion 
between the two. Again, the rebtion between logic m its widest 
sense and the theory of knowledge is extremely close. Some 
thinkers have identified the two, while others ref^rd Epistemobgy 
as a subdivision of logic ; others demarcate their relative spheres 
by confining logic to the science of the laws of thought, t.e. to 
formal logic. An attempt has been made by some philosophers 
to substitute “Gnosiobgy” (Gr. yrSo-ts) for “Epistemobgy” 
as a special term for that part of Epistemobgy which is con¬ 
fined to “ systematic analysis of the conceptions employed by 
ordinarj- and scientific thought in mterpreting the world, and 
including an investigation of the art of knowledge, or the nature 
of knowledge as such.” “ Epistomob^ ” would thus be reserved 
for the broad questions of “ the origin, nature and limits of 
knowledge ” (Baldwin’s Diet, of Philos, i. pp. 333 and 414). The 
term Gnosiobgy has not, however, come mto general use. (See 
Philosophy.) 

EPISTLE, in its primary sense any letter addressed to an 
absent person; from the Greek word *ir«rroAij, a thing sent on a 
particular occasion. Strictly speaking, any such communication 
is an eplstb, but at the present day tlu term has become archaic, 
and is used only for letters of an ancient time, or for elaborate 
literary productions which take an epistolary fcam, that is to say, 
are, or affect to be, written to a person at a distance. 
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the country; some of the inscriptions are given in Bruce’s Roman 
WaU, and the seventh volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum edited by Hilbncr, containing the British inscriptions, 
is a valuable repertory for the earlier Roman epitaphs in Britain. 
The earliest, of course, are commemorative of soldiers, belonging 
to the legions of occupation, but the Roman form was afterwards 
adopted for native Britons. Long after the Roman form was 
discarded, the Latin language continued to be used, especially hr 
inscriptions of a more public character, as being from its supposed 
permanence the most suitable medium of conununication to 
distant ages. It is only, in fact, within recent years that Latin 
has become unusual, and the more natural practice has been 
adopted of writing the epitaphs of distinguished men in the 
language of the country in which they lived. While Latin was tlie 
chief if not the sole literary language, it was, a.s a matter of course, 
almost exclusively u>ed for epitaphial inscriptions. The com¬ 
paratively few English epitaphs that remain of the nth and 12th 
centuries are all in Latin. They are generally confined to a mere 
statement of the name and rank of the deceased following the 
words “ Hie jacet.” Two noteworthy exceptions to this general 
brevity are, however, to be found in most of LI12 collections. One 
is the epitaph to Gundrada, daughter of the Conqueror (d. 1085), 
which still exists at Lewes, though in an imperfect state, two of 
the lines having been lost; another is that to William de Wwen, 
carl of Surrey (d. 1089), believed to have been inscribed in the 
abbey of St Pancras, near Lewes, founded by him. Both are 
encomiastic, and describe the character and work of the deceased 
with considerable fulness and beauty of expression. They are 
written in leonine verse. In the 13th century French began to be 
used in writing epitaphs,and most of the inscriptions to celebrated 
historical personages between 1200 and 1400 are in that language. 
Mention may be made of those to Robert, the 3rd earl of 
Oxford (d. 1221^ as given in Weever, to Henry III. (d. 1272) at 
Westminster Ab^y, and to Edward the Black Prince (d. 1376) at 
Canterbury. In most of the inscriptions of this period the 
deceased addresses the reader in the first person, describes his 
rank and position while alive, and, as in the case of the Black 
Prince, contrasts it with his wasted and loathsome state in the 
grave, and warns the reader to prepare for the same inevitable 
change. The epitaph almost invariably closes with a request, 
sometimes very urgently worded, for the prayers of the reader 
that the soul of the deceased may pass to glory, and an invocation 
of blessing, general or specific, upon all who contply. Epitaplis 
preserved much of the same character after English began to be 
used towards the close of the 14th century. The following, to a 
member of the Savile family at Thornhill, is probably even earlier, 
though its precise date cannot be fixed :— 

“ Bonys emongg stonys lys ful 
steyj gwylste the sawte'wan- 
deris were that God wylethc "— 

that is. Bones among stones lie full still, whilst the soul wanders 
whither God willeth. It may be noted here that tlie majority of 
the inscriptions, Latin and English, from 1300 to the period 
of the Reformation, that have been preserved, are upon brasses 
(see Brasses, Monumental). The very curious epitaph on St 
Bernard, probably written by a monk of Clairvaux, has the 
peculiarity of being a dialogue in Latin verse. 

It was in the reign of Eliubeth that epitaphs in English began 
to assume a distinct literary character and value, entitling them 
to rank with those that had hitherto been composed in ^tin. 
Wc learn from Nash that at the dose of the 16th century it had 
become a trade to supply epitaphs in English verse. There is one 
on the dowager countess of Pembroke (d. 1621), remarkable for 
its successful use of a somewhat daring hyperbole. It was 
written by William Browne, author of Britannia’s Pastorals :— 

“ Underneath this marWe hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse ; 

Sydney's sister, Pembroke's mother; 

Dcatli, ere tlmu hast slain another 
Fair and Icam’d and good as she, 

Time will throw his dart at thee. 

Marble piles let no man raise 
To her name for after days; 


Some kind woman, bom as she. 

Heading this, like Niobe, 

Shall turn marble, and become 
Both her mourner and her tomb." 

If there be something of the exaggeration of a conceit in the 
second stanza, it needs scarcely to be pointed out that epitaphs, 
like every other form of composition, necessarily reflect the 
literary characteristics of the age in which they were written. 
The deprecation of marble as unnecessary suggests one of the 
finest literary epitaphs in the English language, that by Milton 
upon Shakespeare. 

The epitaphs of Pope are still considered to possess very 
great literary merit, though they were rated higher by Johnson 
and critics of his period than they arc now. 

Dr Johnson, who thought so higldy of Pope’s epitaphs, was 
himself a great authority on both the theory and practice of this 
species of composition. His essay on epitaphs is one of the few 
existing monographs on the subject, and his opinion as to the 
use of Itatin had great influence. The manner in which he met 
the delicately insinuated request of a number of eminent men 
that English should be employed in the case of Oliver Goldsmith 
was characteristic, and showed the strength of his conviction 
on the subject. His arguments in favour of Latin were chiefly 
drawn from its inherent fitness for epitaphial inscriptions and 
its classical stability. The first of these has a very considerable 
force, it being admitted on all hands that few languages are in 
themselves so suitable for the purpose; the second is out¬ 
weighed by considcratiore! that had considerable force in Dr 
Johnson’s time, and have acquired more since. Even to the 
learned Latin is no longer the language of daily thought and 
life as it was at the period of the Reformation, and the great 
body of those who may fairly claim to be called the well-educated 
classes can only read it with difficulty, if at all. It seems, there¬ 
fore, little less than absurd, for the sake of a stability which is 
itself in great part delusive, to write epitaphs in a language 
unintelligible to the vast majority of those for whose information 
presumably they are intended. 'Ihough a stickler for Latin, 
Dr Johnson wrote some very beautiful English epitaphs, as, for 
example, the fdlowing on Philips, a musician:— 

" Philips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty power or hapless love ; 

Rest here, distressed by poverty no more. 

Here find that calm thou gav’st .so oft before ; 

Sleep undisturbed within this peaceful shrine 
Till angels wake thee with a note like thine I " 

In classifying epitaphs various principles of division may be 
adopted. Arranged according to nationality they indicate dis¬ 
tinctions of race less clearly perhaps than any other form of 
literature does,—and this obviously because when under thr 
influence of the deepest feeling men think and speak very much 
in the same way whatever be their country. At the same time 
the influence of nationality may to some extent be traced in 
epitaphs. The characteristics of the French style, its grace, 
clearness, wit, and epigrammatic point, are all recognizable in 
French epitaphs. In the 16th century those of ttienne Pasquicr 
were universally admired. Instances such as “ la premidre au 
rendez-vous,’’ inscribed on the grave of a mother, Piron’s epitaph, 
written for himself after his rejection by the French Academy— 

" Ci-gtt Firon, qui ne fat rien, 

Pas meme acad6nucien "— 

and one by a relieved husband, to be seen at Pfire la Chaise— 

" Ci-gtt ma femme. Ah I qu'elle est bien 
Pour son repos et pour le mien "— 

might be multiplied indefinitriy. One can hardly look through 
a collection of English epitaphs without being struck with the 
fact that these repre^nt a greater variety of intellectual and 
emotional states than tliose of any other nation, ranging through 
every style of thought from the sublime to the oommonpla^, 
every mood of feeling from the most delicate and touching to 
the coarse and even brutal. Few subordinate illustrations of 
the complex nature of tiie English nationality are more striking. 

Epitaphs are sometimes classifi^ according to their authorship 
and sometimes according to their subject, but neither division 
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Church was accordingly mooted at the Lambeth Conference of 
1908. The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on the 
other hand, derive their orders from Thomas Coke, a presbyter 
of the Church of England, who in 1784 was ordained by John 
Wesley, assisted by two other presbyters, “ superintendent ” 
of the Methodist Society in America, Methodist episcopacy 
is therefore based on the denial of any special polesia<: 
nrdinis in the degree of bishop, and is fundamentally dis¬ 
tinct from that of the Catholic Church—^using this term in its 
narrow sense as applied to the ancient churches of the East 
and West. 

In all of these ancient churches episcopacy is regarded as of 
divine origin j and in those of them which reject the papal 
supremacy the bishops are still regarded as the guardians of the 
tradition of apostolic orthodoxy and the stewards of the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost to men (see Orthodox Eastern Church; 
Armenian Church; Copts: Coptic Church, &c.). In the 
West, Gallican and Febronian Episcopacy are represented by 
two ecclesiastical bodies: the Jansenist Church under the 
archbishop of Utrecht (sec Jansenism and Utrecht), and the 
Old Catholics (?.?'.). Of these the latter, who separated from 
the Roman communion after the promulgation of the dogma of 
[lapal infallibility, represent a pure revolt of the system of Epis¬ 
copacy against that of Papalism. (W. A. P.) 

EPISCOPIUS, SIMON (1583-1643), the Latin form.of the 
name of Simon Bischop, Dutch theologian, was born at Amster¬ 
dam on the ist of January 1583. In 1600 he entered the uni¬ 
versity of Leiden, where he studied theology under Jacobus 
Arminius, whose teaching he followed. In 1610, the year in 
which the Arminians presented the famous Remonstrance to the 
states of Holland, he became pastor at Bleyswick, a small village 
near Rotterdam ; in the following year he advocated the cause 
of the Remonstrants {q.v.) at the Hague conference. In 1612 
he succeeded Francis Gomarus as professor of theology at 
Leiden, an appointment which awakened the bitter enmity of 
the Calvinists, and, on account of the influence lent by it to the 
spread of Arminian opinions, was doubtless an ultimate cause of 
the meeting of the synod of Dort in 1618. Episcopius was chosen 
as the spokesman of the thirteen representatives of the Remon¬ 
strants before the synod ; but he was refused a hearing, and the 
Remonstrant doctrines were condemned without any explanation 
or defence of them being permitted. At the end of the synod’s 
sittings in 1619, Episcopius and the other twelve Arminian 
representatives were deprived of their offices and expelled from 
the country (see Dort, Synod of). Episcopius retired to 
Antsverp and ultimately to France, where he lived partly at 
Paris, partly at Rouen. He devoted most of his time to writings 
i:) support of the Arminian cause ; but the attempt of Luke Wad¬ 
ding (1588-1657) to win him over to the Romish faith involved 
him also in a controversy with that famous Jesuit. After the 
death (1625) of Maurice, prince of Orange, the violence of the 
Arminian controversy began to abate, and Episcopius was 
permitted in. 1626 to return to his own country. He was ap¬ 
pointed preacher at the Remonstrant church in Rotterdam and 
afterwards rector of the Remonstrant college in Amsterdam. 
Here he died in 1643. Episcopius maybe regarded as in great part 
the theological founder of Arminianism, since he developed and 
systematized the principles tentatively enunciated by Arminius. 
Besides opposing at all points the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism, 
Episcopius protested against the tendency of Calvinists to lay 
so much stress bn abstract dogma, and argued that Christianity 
was practical rather than theoretical—not so much a system of 
intellectual belief as a moral power—and that an orthodox 
faith did not necessarily imply the knowledge of and assent to 
a system of doctrine which included the whole range of Christian 
truth, but only the knowledge and acceptance of so much of 
Christianity as was necessary to effect a real change on the heart 
and life. 

The principal worhs of Episcopius are his Conftssio s. declaratio 
smtifUtat pastamm qui in foederato Belgio SemonslranUs vocantur 
super praecipuis articulis rsligionis Christianas {1621), his Apologia 
pro confessions (1620), his I'erus thsologus remonstrans, and his 
uncompleted work InsHuaiones theologicae. A life of Episcopius 
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was written by Philip Limborch, and one was also prefixed by his 
successor, Etienne de Conrcelles (Curccllaeus) (1586-16.59), to an 
edition of his collected works published in 2 vols. (1650-1665). 
See also article in Hcrzog-Hauck, Rsalencyhlopadie. 

EPISODE, an.incident occurring in the history of a nation, ati 
institution or an individual, especially with the significance ol 
being an interruption of an ordered course of events, an irrelt- 
vance. The word is derived from a word («rf«ro8os) with a 
technical meaning in the ancient Greek tragedy. It is defined by 
Aristotle {Poetics, 12) as pepos oAov Tpoy^i'as t(> psra^v 
oA.<oy psh&v, all the scenes, that is, which fall between 

the choric songs. ewroSos, or entrance, is generally applied to the 
entrance of the chorus, but the reference may be to that of the 
actors at the ebse of the choric songs. Ih the early Greek 
tragedy the parts which were spoken by the actors were con¬ 
sidered of subsidiary importance to those sung by the chorus, 
and it is from this aspect that the meaning of the word, as some¬ 
thing which breaks off the course of events, is derived (see A. E. 
Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, 1896, at p. 353). 

EPISTAXIS (Gr. evt, upon, and ordftiv, to drop), Ae medical 
term for bleeding from the nose, whether resulting from local 
injury or some constitutional condition. In persistent cases of 
nose-bleeding, various measures are adopted, such os holding the 
arms over the head, the application of ice, or of such astringents 
as zinc or alum, or plugging the nostrils. 

EPISTEMOLOGY (Gr. iirurrijfiri, knowledge, and Adyos, 
theory, account; Germ. Erkenntnistkeorie), in philosophy, a 
term applied, probably first by J. F. Ferrier, to that department 
of thought whose subject matter is the nature and origin of 
knowledge. It is thus contrasted with metaphysics, which 
considers the nature of reality, and with psychology, which deals 
with the objective part of cognition, and, as Prof. James Ward 
said, “ is essentially genetic in its method ” {Mind, April 1883, 
pp. 166-167). Epistemobgy is concerned rather with the 
possibility of knowledge in the abstract {sub specie aeternitatis, 
Ward, ibid.). In the evolution of thought epistemological 
inquiry succeeded the speculations of the early thinkers, who 
concerned themselves primarily with attempts to explain 
existence. The differences of opinion which arose on this 
probtem naturally led to the inquiry as to whether any univers¬ 
ally valid statement was possible. The Sophists and the Sceptics, 
Plato and Aristotle, the Stoics and the Epicureans took up the ’ 
question, and from the time of Locke and Kant it has been 
prominent in modem philosophy. It is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to draw a hard and fast line bqjween epistemobgy anti 
other branches of philosophy. If, for example, philosophy is 
divided mto the theory of knowing and the theory of being, it h 
impossible entirely to separate the btter (Ontology) from the 
analysis of knowledge (Epistemobgy), so close is the connexion 
between the two. Again, the rebtion between logic m its widest 
sense and the theory of knowledge is extremely close. Some 
thinkers have identified the two, while others ref^rd Epistemobgy 
as a subdivision of logic ; others demarcate their relative spheres 
by confining logic to the science of the laws of thought, t.e. to 
formal logic. An attempt has been made by some philosophers 
to substitute “Gnosiobgy” (Gr. yrSo-ts) for “Epistemobgy” 
as a special term for that part of Epistemobgy which is con¬ 
fined to “ systematic analysis of the conceptions employed by 
ordinarj- and scientific thought in mterpreting the world, and 
including an investigation of the art of knowledge, or the nature 
of knowledge as such.” “ Epistomob^ ” would thus be reserved 
for the broad questions of “ the origin, nature and limits of 
knowledge ” (Baldwin’s Diet, of Philos, i. pp. 333 and 414). The 
term Gnosiobgy has not, however, come mto general use. (See 
Philosophy.) 

EPISTLE, in its primary sense any letter addressed to an 
absent person; from the Greek word *ir«rroAij, a thing sent on a 
particular occasion. Strictly speaking, any such communication 
is an eplstb, but at the present day tlu term has become archaic, 
and is used only for letters of an ancient time, or for elaborate 
literary productions which take an epistolary fcam, that is to say, 
are, or affect to be, written to a person at a distance. 
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EPITHELIAL TISSUES 



utems, oviduct, vas deferens, epididymis, a portion of the renal 
tubule, &c. 

In the instance of some cells there may be but a single process 
from the exposed surface of the cell, and then the process is 
usually of large size and length. It is then known as a flageUim. 
Such cells are common among the surface cells of many of the 
simple animal organisms. 

When the cells of an epitlwlial surface are arranged several 
layers deep, we can again distinguish various types:— 

1. StraHiied Epithelium (figs. 6 and 7).—Tius is found in the 
epithelium of the skin and of many mucous membranes (mouth, 
oesophagus, rectum, conjunctiva, 
vagina, &c.). Here the surface cells 
are very much flattened (squamous 
epithelium), those of the middle 
layer are polyhedral and tliose of the 

fig. 6.-A Stratified Epi- 

theKum from a Mucous This type of epithelium is found 
sfembrane. covering surfaces commonly exposed 

to friction. The surface may be dry 
as in the skin, or moist, e.g, the 
mouth. The surface cells are con¬ 
stantly being rubbed off, and are 
then replaced by new cells growing 
up from below. Hence the deepest 
layer, that nearest the blood supply, 
is a formative layer, and m succes¬ 
sive stages from this we can trace 
the gradual transformation of these 
protoplasmic cells into scaly cells, 
which no longer show any sign of 
being alive. In the moist mucous 
surfaces the number of cells form¬ 
ing the epithelial layer is usually 
much smaller than in a dry stratified 
epithelium. 

2. Stratified Ciliated Epithelium .— 
variety the superficial cells 
" are ciliated and columnar, between 

_ the bases of these are found fusi- 

p. The so-called prickle cells, form Cells and the lowest cells are 
cubical or pyramidal. This epi¬ 
thelium Is found lining parts of 
the respiratory passages, the vas 
deferens and the epididymis. 

3. Transitional Epithelium (fig. 8).—This variety of epithelium 
is found lining the bladder, and the appearance observed depends 
upon the contracted or distended state of the bladder from 

which the preparation was 
made. If the bladder was con¬ 
tracted the form seen in fig. 8 is 
obtained. The epithelium is in 
three or more layers, the super¬ 
ficial one being very chameter- 
istic. The cells Me cubical and 

Fig. 8.— Transitional Epithel- fit over the rounded ends of the 
ium from the Urinary B&lder, cells of the next layer. These 
showng the outlines of the cells pear-shaped, the points of 

the pear resting on the base¬ 
ment membrane. Between the baKs of these cells lie those 
of the lowermost layer. These are irregularly columnar. If 
the bladder is distended before the preparation is made, the 
cells are then found stretched out transversely. This is especially 
the case with the surface cells, which may then become very 
lattened. 

Considering epithelium from the point of view of function, 
it may be classified as protective, absorptive or secretory. It 
may produce special outgrowths for protective or ornamental 
pui^ses, such as hairs, n^, horns, &c., and for such purposes 
It may manufacture withui itself chemical material best suited 
for. that purpose, e.g. keratin; here the whole cell becomes 
modified. In other instances may be seen in the interior of the 



Fig. 7.- 

ium from the Skin, 
c, Columnar cells restini; on 
the fibrous true skin. 

, The so-called prickle cc 
g, Stratum granulosum. 
k, Homy cells. 
s, Squamous homy cells. 



cells many chemical substances which indicate the nature of th«r 
work, e.g. fat droplets, granules of various kinds, protein, mucin, 
watery granules, glycogen, &c. In a typical absorbing cell 
granules of material being absorbed may be seen. A secreting 
cell of nonnd type forming specific substances stores these in its 
interior until wanted, e.g. fat as in sebaceous and mammary 
glands, ferment precursors (salivary, gastric glaials, &c.), and 
various excretory substances, as in the renal epithelium. 

IniriaUy the epithelium cell mi^ht have sdl these functions, but 
later came specialization and therefore to most cells a specific 
work. Some of that work does not rei^uire the cell to be at the 
surface, while for other work this is mdispensable, and hence 
when the surface becomes limited those of the former category 
are removed from the surface to the deeper parts. This is seen 
typically in secretory artd excretory cells, which usually lie 
below the surface on to which they pour their secretions. If the 
secretion required at any one point is considerable, then the 
secreting cells are numerous in proportion and a typical gland is 
formed. The secretion is then conducted to the suriace by a duct, 
and this duct is also lined with epithelium. 

Glandular Tissues .—Every gland is formed by an ingrowth 
from an epithelial surface. This ingrowth may from the begin¬ 
ning possess a tubular structure, but in other instances 
may start as a solid column of cells which subsequently *" 

becomes tubulated. As growth proceeds, the column of cells ma^ 
divide or give off offshoots, in which case a compound gland is 
formed. In many glands the number of 
branches is limited, in others (salivary, 
pancreas) a very large structure is finally 
formed by repealed growth and sub¬ 
division. As a rule the branches do 
not unite with one another, but in one 
instance, the liver, this does occur when 
a reticulated compound gland is pro¬ 
duced. In compound glands the more 
typical or secretory epithelium is found 
forming the terminal portion of each 
branch, and the uniting portions form 
ducts and are lined with a less modified 
type of epithelial cell. 

Glands are classified according to their 
shape. If the gland retains its shape as 
a tube throughout it is termed a tubular pound Tubular Gland, 
gland, simple tubular if there is no division One of the pyloric 
(large intestine), compound tubular (fig. 9) stomach 

if branching occurs (pyloric glands of ° 
stomach). In the simple tubular glands the gland may be coiled 
without losing its tubular form, e.g. in sweat glands. In the 
second main varietji of gland the secretory portion is enlarged 
and the lumen variously increased in size. 

These are termed alveolar or saccular glands. 

They are agam subdivided into simple or 
compound dveolar glands, as in the case 
of the tubular glands (fig. 10). A further 



Pig. q.—A Com- 




Fig. 10.- A Tubulo-alveolar Gland. 
One of the mneone sali vaivglands of the 
dog. On the left the alveoli are un¬ 
folded to show their general arrange¬ 
ment. d, Small duct bf gland sub- 
dividmg into branches; e, f and g, 
terminal tubular alveoli of gland. 


Fio. II. — A Com¬ 
pound Alveolar Gland. 
One of the terminal 
lobules of the pancreas, 
showing the spherical 
form of the alveoli. 


complication in the case of the alveolar glwds may occur in 
the form of still smaller saccular diverticuli growing out from 
the main sacculi (fig. ii). These ore termed dveoli. 

Tlie typical secretory ceUs of the glands are found lining the 
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Church was accordingly mooted at the Lambeth Conference of 
1908. The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on the 
other hand, derive their orders from Thomas Coke, a presbyter 
of the Church of England, who in 1784 was ordained by John 
Wesley, assisted by two other presbyters, “ superintendent ” 
of the Methodist Society in America, Methodist episcopacy 
is therefore based on the denial of any special polesia<: 
nrdinis in the degree of bishop, and is fundamentally dis¬ 
tinct from that of the Catholic Church—^using this term in its 
narrow sense as applied to the ancient churches of the East 
and West. 

In all of these ancient churches episcopacy is regarded as of 
divine origin j and in those of them which reject the papal 
supremacy the bishops are still regarded as the guardians of the 
tradition of apostolic orthodoxy and the stewards of the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost to men (see Orthodox Eastern Church; 
Armenian Church; Copts: Coptic Church, &c.). In the 
West, Gallican and Febronian Episcopacy are represented by 
two ecclesiastical bodies: the Jansenist Church under the 
archbishop of Utrecht (sec Jansenism and Utrecht), and the 
Old Catholics (?.?'.). Of these the latter, who separated from 
the Roman communion after the promulgation of the dogma of 
[lapal infallibility, represent a pure revolt of the system of Epis¬ 
copacy against that of Papalism. (W. A. P.) 

EPISCOPIUS, SIMON (1583-1643), the Latin form.of the 
name of Simon Bischop, Dutch theologian, was born at Amster¬ 
dam on the ist of January 1583. In 1600 he entered the uni¬ 
versity of Leiden, where he studied theology under Jacobus 
Arminius, whose teaching he followed. In 1610, the year in 
which the Arminians presented the famous Remonstrance to the 
states of Holland, he became pastor at Bleyswick, a small village 
near Rotterdam ; in the following year he advocated the cause 
of the Remonstrants {q.v.) at the Hague conference. In 1612 
he succeeded Francis Gomarus as professor of theology at 
Leiden, an appointment which awakened the bitter enmity of 
the Calvinists, and, on account of the influence lent by it to the 
spread of Arminian opinions, was doubtless an ultimate cause of 
the meeting of the synod of Dort in 1618. Episcopius was chosen 
as the spokesman of the thirteen representatives of the Remon¬ 
strants before the synod ; but he was refused a hearing, and the 
Remonstrant doctrines were condemned without any explanation 
or defence of them being permitted. At the end of the synod’s 
sittings in 1619, Episcopius and the other twelve Arminian 
representatives were deprived of their offices and expelled from 
the country (see Dort, Synod of). Episcopius retired to 
Antsverp and ultimately to France, where he lived partly at 
Paris, partly at Rouen. He devoted most of his time to writings 
i:) support of the Arminian cause ; but the attempt of Luke Wad¬ 
ding (1588-1657) to win him over to the Romish faith involved 
him also in a controversy with that famous Jesuit. After the 
death (1625) of Maurice, prince of Orange, the violence of the 
Arminian controversy began to abate, and Episcopius was 
permitted in. 1626 to return to his own country. He was ap¬ 
pointed preacher at the Remonstrant church in Rotterdam and 
afterwards rector of the Remonstrant college in Amsterdam. 
Here he died in 1643. Episcopius maybe regarded as in great part 
the theological founder of Arminianism, since he developed and 
systematized the principles tentatively enunciated by Arminius. 
Besides opposing at all points the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism, 
Episcopius protested against the tendency of Calvinists to lay 
so much stress bn abstract dogma, and argued that Christianity 
was practical rather than theoretical—not so much a system of 
intellectual belief as a moral power—and that an orthodox 
faith did not necessarily imply the knowledge of and assent to 
a system of doctrine which included the whole range of Christian 
truth, but only the knowledge and acceptance of so much of 
Christianity as was necessary to effect a real change on the heart 
and life. 

The principal worhs of Episcopius are his Conftssio s. declaratio 
smtifUtat pastamm qui in foederato Belgio SemonslranUs vocantur 
super praecipuis articulis rsligionis Christianas {1621), his Apologia 
pro confessions (1620), his I'erus thsologus remonstrans, and his 
uncompleted work InsHuaiones theologicae. A life of Episcopius 
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was written by Philip Limborch, and one was also prefixed by his 
successor, Etienne de Conrcelles (Curccllaeus) (1586-16.59), to an 
edition of his collected works published in 2 vols. (1650-1665). 
See also article in Hcrzog-Hauck, Rsalencyhlopadie. 

EPISODE, an.incident occurring in the history of a nation, ati 
institution or an individual, especially with the significance ol 
being an interruption of an ordered course of events, an irrelt- 
vance. The word is derived from a word («rf«ro8os) with a 
technical meaning in the ancient Greek tragedy. It is defined by 
Aristotle {Poetics, 12) as pepos oAov Tpoy^i'as t(> psra^v 
oA.<oy psh&v, all the scenes, that is, which fall between 

the choric songs. ewroSos, or entrance, is generally applied to the 
entrance of the chorus, but the reference may be to that of the 
actors at the ebse of the choric songs. Ih the early Greek 
tragedy the parts which were spoken by the actors were con¬ 
sidered of subsidiary importance to those sung by the chorus, 
and it is from this aspect that the meaning of the word, as some¬ 
thing which breaks off the course of events, is derived (see A. E. 
Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, 1896, at p. 353). 

EPISTAXIS (Gr. evt, upon, and ordftiv, to drop), Ae medical 
term for bleeding from the nose, whether resulting from local 
injury or some constitutional condition. In persistent cases of 
nose-bleeding, various measures are adopted, such os holding the 
arms over the head, the application of ice, or of such astringents 
as zinc or alum, or plugging the nostrils. 

EPISTEMOLOGY (Gr. iirurrijfiri, knowledge, and Adyos, 
theory, account; Germ. Erkenntnistkeorie), in philosophy, a 
term applied, probably first by J. F. Ferrier, to that department 
of thought whose subject matter is the nature and origin of 
knowledge. It is thus contrasted with metaphysics, which 
considers the nature of reality, and with psychology, which deals 
with the objective part of cognition, and, as Prof. James Ward 
said, “ is essentially genetic in its method ” {Mind, April 1883, 
pp. 166-167). Epistemobgy is concerned rather with the 
possibility of knowledge in the abstract {sub specie aeternitatis, 
Ward, ibid.). In the evolution of thought epistemological 
inquiry succeeded the speculations of the early thinkers, who 
concerned themselves primarily with attempts to explain 
existence. The differences of opinion which arose on this 
probtem naturally led to the inquiry as to whether any univers¬ 
ally valid statement was possible. The Sophists and the Sceptics, 
Plato and Aristotle, the Stoics and the Epicureans took up the ’ 
question, and from the time of Locke and Kant it has been 
prominent in modem philosophy. It is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to draw a hard and fast line bqjween epistemobgy anti 
other branches of philosophy. If, for example, philosophy is 
divided mto the theory of knowing and the theory of being, it h 
impossible entirely to separate the btter (Ontology) from the 
analysis of knowledge (Epistemobgy), so close is the connexion 
between the two. Again, the rebtion between logic m its widest 
sense and the theory of knowledge is extremely close. Some 
thinkers have identified the two, while others ref^rd Epistemobgy 
as a subdivision of logic ; others demarcate their relative spheres 
by confining logic to the science of the laws of thought, t.e. to 
formal logic. An attempt has been made by some philosophers 
to substitute “Gnosiobgy” (Gr. yrSo-ts) for “Epistemobgy” 
as a special term for that part of Epistemobgy which is con¬ 
fined to “ systematic analysis of the conceptions employed by 
ordinarj- and scientific thought in mterpreting the world, and 
including an investigation of the art of knowledge, or the nature 
of knowledge as such.” “ Epistomob^ ” would thus be reserved 
for the broad questions of “ the origin, nature and limits of 
knowledge ” (Baldwin’s Diet, of Philos, i. pp. 333 and 414). The 
term Gnosiobgy has not, however, come mto general use. (See 
Philosophy.) 

EPISTLE, in its primary sense any letter addressed to an 
absent person; from the Greek word *ir«rroAij, a thing sent on a 
particular occasion. Strictly speaking, any such communication 
is an eplstb, but at the present day tlu term has become archaic, 
and is used only for letters of an ancient time, or for elaborate 
literary productions which take an epistolary fcam, that is to say, 
are, or affect to be, written to a person at a distance. 
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composed in alternate verses of iambic trimeter and iambic 
dime^, thus:— 

“ At o Deorum qiiicquid in coelo regit 
Terras et humanum genus.” 

In the seven remaining epodes Horace has diversified the 
measures, while retaining the general character of the distich. 
This group of poems belongs in the main to the early youth of the 
poet, and displays a truculence and a controversial heat which 
are absent from his more mature writings. As he was imitating 
Archilochus in form, he believed himself justified, no doubt, in 
repeating the sarcastic violence of his fierce model. The curious 
thing is that these particular poems of Horace, which are really 
short lyrical satires, have appropriated almost eKclusively the 
name of epodes, although they bear little enough resemblance 
to the genuine epode of early Greek literature. 

EPONA, a goddess of horses, asses and mules, worshipped 
by the Romans, though of foreign, probably Gallic, origin. The 
majority of inscriptions and images bearing her name have been 
found in Gaul, Germany and the Danube countries; of the 
few that occur in Rome itself most were exhumed on the site of 
the barracks of the rguites sinpdares, a foreign imperial body¬ 
guard mainly recruited from the Batavians. Her name does not 
appear in Tertullian’s list of the indigetes di, and Juvenal con¬ 
trasts her worship unfavourably with the old Roman Numa 
ritual. Her cult does not appear to have been introduced before 
imperial times, when she is often called Augusta and invoked 
on behalf of ^e emperor and the imperial house. Her chief 
function, however, was to see that the beasts of burden were 
duly fed, and to protect them against accidents and malicious 
influence. In the countries in which the worship of Epona was 
said to have had its origin it was a common Iwlief that certain 
beings were in the habit of casting a spell over stables during 
the night. The Romans used to place the image of the goddess, 
crowned with flowers on festive occasions, in a sort of shrine in 
the centre of the architrave of the stable. In art she is generally 
represented seated, with her hand on the head of the accompany¬ 
ing horse or animal. 

See TertuUian, Apol. l6; Juvenal viii. 157: Prudentius, Apoth. 
107; Apuleius, Metam. iii. 27; articles in Daremberg and Saglio’s 
Did. des antiguilis and Pauly-Wiasowa's Realencyciopddie. 

EPONYMOUS, that which gives a name to anything (Gr. 
iirww/iot, from ovofM, a name), a term especially applied to tlie 
mythical or semi-mythical personages, heroes, deities, &c. from 
whom a country or city took its name. Thus I'elops is the giver 
of the name to the Peloponnese. At Athens the chief archon 
of the year was known as the apxav en-uw/ios, us the year was 
known by his name. There was a similar official in ancient 
Assyria. In ancient times, as in historical and modern cases, 
a country or a city has been named after a real personage, but 
in many cases the person has been invented to account for the 
name. 

EPPIN6, a market town in the Epping parliamentary division 
of Essex, England, 17 m. N.N.E. from London by a branch 
of the Great Eastern railway. Pop. of urban district (1901), 
3789. The town lies high and picturesquely, at the northern 
out^irts of Piping Forest. The modem church of St John 
the Baptist replaces the old parish church of All Saints in the 
village of Eppmg Upland 2 m. N.W, This is in part Norman. 
There is considerable trade in butter, cheese and sausages. 

Epping Forest forms pmt of the ancient Waltham Forest, 
which covered the greater part of the county. All the “ London 
Basin,’’ within which <the Forest lies, was densely wooded. 
The Forest became one of the commonable lands of Royal 
Chases or hunting-grounds. It was threatened with total 
disafforestation, when under the Epping Forest Act of 1871 a 
board of commissioners was appointed for the better manage¬ 
ment of the lands. The corporation of the city of London then 
acquired the freehold inter^t of waste land belonging to the lords 
of the miuwr, and finally secured S 5 S 9 i acres, magnificently 
timbered, to, the use of the public for ever, Ae tract being 
declared open by Queen Victoria in i88*. The Ancient ^urt 
of Verderers was also revived, consisting oi an hereditary lord 
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warden together with four verderers elected by freeholders of the 
county. The present forest lies between the v^leys of the Roding 
and the Lea, and extends southward from Epping to the vicinity 
of Woodford and Walthamstow, a distance of about 7 m. It u 
readily accessible from the villages on its outskirts, such as 
Woodford, Chingford and Loughton,which are served by branches 
of the Great Eastern railway. These are centres of residential 
districts, and, especially on public holidays in the summer, 
receive large numbers of visitors. 

EPPS, the name of an English family, well known in commerce 
and medicine. In the second half of the i8th century they had 
been settled near Ashford, Kent, for some generations, claiming 
descent from an equerry of Charles II., but were reduced in 
circumstances, when John Epps rose to prosperity as a provision 
merchant in London, and restored the family fortunes. He 
had four sons, of whom John Epps (1805-1869), Gkorgk 
Napoleon Epps (x8f5-i874), and James Epps (1821-1907) 
were notable men of their day, the two former as prominent 
doctors who were ardent converts to homoeopathy, and James 
as a homoeopathic chemist and the founder of the great cocoa 
business associated with his name. Among Dr G. N. Epps’s 
children were Dr Washington Epps, a well-known homoeopathist. 
Lady Alma-Tadema, and Mrs Edmund Gosse. 

]&REHESNIL(£sPRiM£SNiL or FpeIcmAnil), JEAN JACQUES 
DUVAL D* (1745-1794), French magistrate and politician, was 
bom in India on the 5th of December 1745 at Pondicherry, his 
father being a colleague of Dupleix. Returning to France in 
1750 he was educated in Paris for the law, and became in 1775 
consHUar in the parlement of Paris, where he soon distinguished 
himself by his zealous defence of its rights against the royal 
prerogative. He showed bitter enmity to Marie Antoinette in 
the matter of the diamond necklace, and on the 19th of November 
1787 he was the spokesman of the parlement in demanding the 
convocation of the states-general. When the court retaliated 
by an edict depriving the parlement of its functions, fipr^mesnil 
bribed the printers to supply him with a copy before its pro¬ 
mulgation, and this he read to the assembled parlement. A 
royal officer was sent to the palais de justice to arrest Fprimesnil 
and his chief supporter Goislard de Montsabert, but the parlement 
(5th of May 1788) declared that they were all Fpremesnils, and 
the arrest was only effected on the next day on the voluntary 
surrender of the two members. After four months’ imprisonment 
on the island of Ste Marguerite, £pr 4 mesnil found himself a 
popular hero, and was returned to the states-general as deputy 
of the nobility of the outlying districts of Paris. But with the 
rapid advance towards revolution his views changed; in hi.s 
RifUxions impariiales . . . (January 1789) he defended the 
monarchy, and he led the party among the nobility that refu-sed 
to meet with the third estate until summoned to do so by royal 
command. In the Constituent Assembly he opposed every 
step towards the destruction of the monarchy. After a narrow 
escape from the fury of the Parisian populace in July 1792 he 
was imprisoned in the Abbaye, but was set at liberty before the 
September massacres. In September 1793, however, he was 
arrested at Le Havre, taken to Paris, and denounced to the 
Convention as an agent of Pitt. He was brought to trial before 
the revolutionary tribunal on the 21st of April 1794, and was 
guillotined the next day. 

D'Epr6mesniI’R speeches were collected in a small volume in iRz.v 
Sec also H. Carr<-, un Prfeurseur inconscient de la RtvoluHon (Pari.s, 
1897). 

EPSOM, a market town in the Epsom parliamentary division 
of Surrey, England, 14 m. S.W. by S. of London Bridge. Pop. 
of urban district (1901), 10,915. It is served by the London & 
South-Western and the London, Brighton & South Coast railways, 
and on the racecourse on the neighbouring Downs there is a 
station (Tattenham Comer) of the South-Eastern & Chatham 
railway. The principal building is the parish church of St 
Martin, a good example of modem Gothic, the interior of which 
contains some fine sculptures by Flaxman and Chantrey. Epsom 
(a conteaction of Ebbtsham, still the name of the manor) first 
came into notice when mineral springs were discovered there 
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about i6i8. For some time after their discovery the town 
enjoyed a wonderful degree of prosperity. After the Restoration 
it was often visited by Charles II., and when Queen Anne came 
to the throne, her husband. Prince George of Denmark, made 
it his frequent resort. Epsom gradually lost its celebrity as a 
spa, but the annual races held on its downs arrested the decay 
of tiie town. Races appear to have been established here as 
early as James I.’s residence .at Nonsuch, but they did not assume 
a permanent character until 1730. The principal races—the 
Derby and Oaks—are named after one of the earls of Derby 
and his seat, the Oaks, which is in the neighbourhood. The 
latter race was established in 1779, and the former in the following 
year. The spring races are held on a Thursday and Friday 
towards the close of April; and the great Epsom meeting takes 
place on the Tuesday and three followbg days immediately 
before Whitsuntide,—the Derby on the Wednesday, and the 
Oaks on the Friday (see Horse-Racing). The grand stand 
was erected in 1829, and subsequently enlarged; and there 
are numerous training stables in the vicinity. Close to the town 
are the extensive buildings of the Royal Medical Benevolent 
College, commonly called Epsom College, founded in 1855. 
Scholars on the foundation must be the sons of medical men, 
hut in other re.spects the school is open. In the neighbourhood 
is the Durdans, a seat of the earl of Rosebery. 

EPSOM SALTS, heptohydrated magnesium sulphate, 
MgSO^-THgO, the magnesii sulphas of pharmacy (Ger. 'BiUer- 
salz). It occurs dissolved in sea water and in most mineral 
waters, especially in those at Epsom (from which place it takes its 
name), Seidlitz, Saidschutz and Pullna. It also occurs in nature 
in fibrous excrescences, constituting the mineral epsomite or 
hair-salt; and as compact masses (reichardite), as in the Stassfurl 
mines. It is also found as.sociated with limestone, as in the 
Mammoth Caves, Kentucky, and with gyjjsum, as at Montmartre. 
Epsom salts crystallizes in the orthorhombic system, being 
isomorphous with the corresponding zinc and nickel sulphates, 
and also with magnesium chromate. Occasionally monoclinic 
crystals are obtained by crystallizing from a strong solution. 
It is used in the arts for weighting cotton fabrics, as a top¬ 
dressing for clover hay in agriculture, and in dyeing. In medicine 
it is frequently employed as a hydragogue purgative, specially 
valuable in febrile diseases, in congestion of the portal system, 
and in the obstinate constipation of painters’ colic. In the last 
case it is combined with potassium iodide, the two salts being 
exceedingly effective in causing the elimination of lead from the 
system. It is also very u.seful as a supplement to mercury, 
which needs a saline aperient to complete its action. The salt 
should be given a few hours after the mercury, e.g. in the early 
morning, the mercury having been given at night. It possesses 
the advantage of exercising but little irritant effect upon the 
bowels. Its nauseous bitter taste may to some extent be con¬ 
cealed by acidifying the .solution with dilute sulphuric acid, 
and in some cases where full doses have failed the repeated 
administration of small ones has proved effectual. 

For the manufacture of Epsom sitlts and for other hydrated 
magnesium sulphates sec Magnesium. 

EQUATION (from Lat. acquatio, aequare, to equalize), an 
expression or statement of the equality of two quantities. 
Mathematical equivalence is denoted by the sign =, a symbol 
invented by Robert Recorde (1510-1558), who considered that 
nothing could be more equal than two equd and parallel straight 
lines. An equation states an equality existing between two 
classes of quantities, distinguished as known and unknown j 
these correspond to the data of a problem and the thing sought. 
It is the purpose of the mathematician to state the unknowns 
separately in terms of the knowns; this is called solving the 
equation, and the values of the unknowni so obtained are called 
the roots or solutions. The unknowns are usually denoted by 
the terminal letters,... *, y, s, of the alphabet, and the knowns 
are either actual numbers or are represented by the literals 

c, h, c, &c__ U. the introductory letters of the alphabet. 

Any number or literal which expresses what multiple of term 
occurs in an equatbn is called the coefficient of that term; 
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and the term which does not contain an unknown is called the 
absolute term. The degree of an equation is equal to the greatest 
index of an unknown in the equation, or to the greatest sum of (he 
indices of products of unknowns. If each term has the sum of its 
indices the same, the equation is said to be homogeneous. These 
definitions are mcemplined in the equations:— 

(i) o** + aiA + e=o, 

12) Ay‘ + 4a“*=8o“, 

(3) ar'+zAry+!»)''•'=0. 

In (i) the unknown is x, and the knowns 0, b, c; the coefficiente 
of x^ and x are a and 2b ; the absolute term is e, and, the degree is 
2. In (2) the unknowns are x and y, and the known a ; the degree 
b 3, i.e. the sum of the indices in the term *y®. (3) is a homo¬ 
geneous equation of the second depee in x and y. Equations of 
the first degree are called simple or linear-, of the second, 
quadratic ; of the third, cubic; of the fourth, biquadratic; of the 
fifth, quintic, and so on. Of equations containing only one 
unknown the number of roots equeils the degree of the equation ; 
thus a simple equation has one root, a quadratic two, a cubic 
three, and so on. If one equation be given containing two un¬ 
knowns as for example ax + by=c or <^**■^^y*=^, it is seen that 
there are an infinite number of roots, for we can give x, say, any 
value and then determine the corresponding value of y; such an 
equation b called indeterminate of the examples chosen the 
first b a linear and the second a quadratic indeterminate equation. 
In general, an indeterminate equation results when the number 
of unknowns exceeds by unity the number of equations. If, on 
the other liand, we have two equations connecting two unknowns, 
it is possible to solve the equations separately for one unknown, 
and then if we equate these values we obtain an equation in one 
unknown, which is soluble if its degree does not exceed the fourth. 
By substituting these values the corresponding values of the 
other unknown are determined. Such equations are called 
simultaneous ; and a simultaneous system is a series of equations 
equal in number to tile number of unknowns. Such a system b 
not always soluble, for it may happen that one equation b 
implied by the others; when thb occurs the system is called 
porismatic or porislic. An identity differs from an equation inas¬ 
much as it cannot be solved, the terms mutually cancelling; 
for example, the expression A-*-a®=(*-aX* + “) an identity, 
for on reduction it gives 0 = 0. It is usual to employ the sign in 
to express this relation. 

An equation admits of description in two ways :—(l) It may be 
regarded purely a.s an algebraic expre.ssion, or (2) as a geometrical 
locus. In the first case there is obviously no limit to the nnmlier of 
unknowns and to the degree of the equation; and, consequently, 
this a.Hpect is the most general. In the scednd case tlie number of 
unknowns is limited to three, corresponding to the three dimensions 
of space; the degree is unlimited as before. It mu.st be noticed, 
however, that by the introduction of appropriate hypcrspaces, i.e. 
of degree equal to the number of unknowns, any equation theoretically 
admits of geometrical visualization, in other words, every equation 
may be represented by a geometrical figure and every geometrical 
figure by an equation. Corresponding to these two aspects, there 
are two typical methods by which equations can be solved, viz. 
the algebraic and geometric. The former leads to exact results, or, 
by methods of approximation, to results correct to any required 
degree of accuracy. The latter can only yield approximate values : 
when theoretically exact constructions are available there is a source 
of error in the draughtsmanship, and when the constructions are 
only approximate, the accuracy of the results is more problematical. 
The geometric aspect, however, is of considerable value in disqussing 
the theory of equations. 

History .—There b little doubt that the'earliest solutions of 
equations are given in the Rhind papyrus, a hieratic document 
written some 2000 years before our em. The problems solved 
were of an arithmetical nature, assummg su(± forms as “a 
mass and its |th makes 19.” Gilling the unknown moss x, 
we have given *+|*=i9, which b a simple equation. Arith¬ 
metical problems also gave origin to equations involving two 
unknowns; the early Greeks were familiar with and solved 
simultaneous linear equations, but indetermmate equations, 
such, for instance, as the system given in the “ cattle problem ” 
of Archimedes, were not seriously studied until Diophantus 
solved many particular problems. Quadratic equations arose 
in the Greek mvestigations in the doctrine of proportion, and 
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Rlthough they were presented and solved in a geometrical fc^, 
the methods employed have no relation to the generalized 
conception of algebraic geometry which represents a curve by an 
equation and vice versa. The simplest quadratic arose in the 
construction of a mean proportional (*) between two lines (a, b), 
or in the construction of a square equal to a given rectangle; for 
we have the proportion a :*»=*: 4 ; i.e. x^=ab. A more general 
equation, viz. *®-ax+o®=o, is the algebraic equivalent of 
the problem to divide a line in medial section ; this is solved in 
Euclid, H. II. It is possible that Diophantus was in possession 
of an algebraic solution of quadratics; he recognized, however, 
only one root, the interpretetion of both being first effected by 
the Hindu Bhaskara. A simple cubic equation was presented 
in the problem of finding two mean proportionals, x, y, between 
two lines, one double the other. We have a:a=*:y“y:2a, 
which gives **«=ay and 3 cy= 2 a®; eliminating y we obtain 
at® = 28*, a simple cubic. The Greeks could not solve this equation, 
which also arose in the problems of duplicating a cube and 
trisecting an angle, by the ruler and compasses, but only by 
mechanical curves such as the ebsoid, conchoid and quadratrix. 
Such solutions were much improved by the Arabs, who also solved 
both cubics and biquadratics by means of intersecting conira; 
at the same time, they developed methods, originated by Dio¬ 
phantus and improved by the Hindus, for finding approximate 
roots of numerical equations by algebraic processes. The 
algebraic solution of the general cubic and biquadratic was 
effected in the 16th century by S. Ferro, N. Tartaglia, H, Cardan 
and L. Ferrari (see Algebra : History). Many fruitless attempts 
were made to solve algebraically the quintic equation until 
P. Ruffini and N. H. Abel proved the problem to be impossible; 
a solution involving elliptic functions has been given by C. 
Herraite and L. Kronecker, while F. Klein has given another 
solution. 

In the geometric treatment of equations the Greeks and Arabs 
based their constructions upon certain empirically deduced 
properties of the curves and figures employed. Knowing various 
metrical relations, generally expressed as proportions, it was 
found possible to solve particular equations, but a general method 
was wanting. This lacuna was not filled until the 17th century, 
when Descartes discovered the general theory which explained 
the nature of such solutions, in particular those wherein conics 
were employed, and, in addition, established the most important 
facts that every equation represents a geometrical locus, and 
conversely. To represent equations containing two unknowns, 
X, y, he chose two axes of reference mutually perpendicular, 
and measured x along the horizontal axis and y along the vertical. 
Then by the methods described in the article Geometry: 
Analyticd, he showed that—(i) a linear equation represents a 
straight line, and (a) a quadratic represents a conic. If the 
equation be homogeneous or break up into factors, it represents 
a number of straight lines in the first case, pd the loci corre- 
spondingtothefactors in the second. The solution of simultaneous 
equations is easily seen to be the values of *, y corresponding to 
the intersections of the loci. It follows that there is only one 
value of X, y which satisfies two linear equations, since two lines 
intersect in one pomt only; two values which satisfy a linear 
and quadratic, since a line mtersects a conic in two points; 
and four values which satisfy two quadratics, since two conics 
intersect in four points. It may happen that the curves do not 
actually intersect in the theoretical maximum number of points ; 
the principle of continuity (see Geometrical Continuity) shows 
us that in such cases sorte of the roots are imaginary. To repre¬ 
sent equations involving three unknowns x, y, s, a third axis is 
introduced, the s-axis, perpendicular to the ptoe xy and passmg 
through the intersection of the lines *, y._ In this notation a linear 
equation represents a plane, and two linear simultaneous equa¬ 
tions represent a line, f<«. the intersection of two planes; a 
quadratic equation represents a surface of the second degree. 
In order to graphically coj^ider equations containing only one 
unknown, it is convenient to equate the terms to y; ».«. if the 
equation be we take y-)f(«)and constipet this curve on 

rectangular Oirtesian co-ordinates by determining the values of 


y which correspond to chosen values of 9;, and describing a curve 
through the points so obtained. The intersections of the curve 
with the axis of X'gives the real roots of the equation; imaginary 
roots are obviously not represented. 

In this article we shall treat of: (1) Simultaneous equations, 
(2) indeterminate equations, (3) cubic equations, (4) biquadratic 
equations, (5) theory of equations. Simple, linear simultaneous 
and quadratic equations are treated in the article Algebra ; 
for differential equations see Differential Equations. 

I. Simultaneous Hquafinns. 

Simiiltaaeous equations which involve the second and higher 
powers ol the unknown may be impossible of solution. No genrr^ 
rules can be given, and the solution of any particular problem will 
largely depend upon the student's ingenuity. Here wc sliall only 
give a Jew typical examples. 

I. Equattons which may be reduced to linear equations.—Ex. To 
solve x\x - a)= yt, y(y-b)i=tx, x(x-c)s=xy. Multiply the eq uatious 
by y, X and * respectivdy, and divide the sum by xyt : then 


Multiply by s, x and y, and divide the sum by xyx; then 


From (l) and (2) by cross multiplication we obtain 

Substituting for x , y and xinx{x-a) = yx wc obtain 
1 _ 3gi) f - (a° + /A + f*) , 

X ~ (a''* - bciJii^ or) (r' - ot) ’ 

and therefore », y and x are known from (3). The same artifice 
solves the equations x'‘ -yx-~a, y--xx-b, !r-xy = c. 

2. Equations which are homogeneous and of the same degree. - These 
equations can be solved by substituting yt^mx. We proceed to 
explain the method by an example. 

Ex. To solve 3a- + ay + )''-=i5, ,tiAy- 3 *''- 5 )''-.- 4 . 5 . Substituting 
y=:mx in both these equations, and then dividing, we ohlain 
ji»(_3_ 5m*—3(3+ >M + »«q or8fB“-28m + 12 =0, Therootsof this 
quadratic are ^ or 3, and therefore 2y = a, or v = 3 ^' 

Taking 2y=x and substituting in 3a'' + ay+ y''‘ = o, we obtain 
y'qi2 + 2 +i) = 15 ; .'. y* —I, which gives y- 1 1, a= 12. Taking 
the second value, y-3*, and substituting for }■, we obtain 
*’''(3 + 3 + y) = l 5 : ^‘ = 1. which gives x= i i, y= +3. Therefore 
the solutions are a=+2, y= j i and *= + i, y^+ 3 ’ Other 
artifices have to be adopted to solve other forms of simultaneous 
equations, for wliich the reader is referred to J. J. Milne, Companion 
to Weahly Problem Papers. 

IT. Indetermiuak liquations, 

1. When the number of unknown quantities exceeds the number 
of equations, the equations will admit of innumerable solutions, 
and are therefore said to, be indeterminate. Thus if it be required 
to find two numbers such that their sum Iw 10, we have two unknown 
quantities x and y, and only one equation, viz. * + y - lo, which may 
evidently be satisfied by innumerable different values of * and y, if 
fractional solutions be admitted. It is, however, usual, in such 
questions as this, lo restrict values of the numbers sought to positive 
integers, and therefore, in this case, we can have only these nine 
solutions, 

* = 1,2,3,4, 5. b. 7 . 8,y; 
y=- 9 . 8, 7 .b. 5 . 4 . 3.2.1: 

which indeed may be reduced to five ; for the first four become the 
same as the last four, by simply changing x into y, and the contrary. 
This branch of analysis was extensively studied by Diophantus, 
and is sometimes termed the Diophantine Analysis. 

2. Indeterminate problems are of different orders, according to 
the dimensionsof the equation which isobtained alter all the unknown 
quantities but two have been eliminated by means of the given 
equations. Those of the first order lead always to equations of 
the form 

a* i iy = fc, 

where a, h, c denote given whole numbers, and x, y two numbers 
to be found, so that both may be integers. That this condition may 
be fulfilled, it is necessary that the coefficients a, b have no common 
divisor which is not also a divisor of c ; for if a = md and b —■ me, 
then ax + by=mdx + mty-c, and dx + ey^cfmj but d, e, *, y are 
supposed to be whole numbers, therefore cfm is a whole number; 
hence m must be a divisor of c. 

Of the four forms expressed by the equation ax + by = t c, it is 
obvious that ax .yby^ —c can have no positive integral solutions. 
Also a* - 6y = - e is equivalent toby -ax~c, and so we have only to 
consider the forms ax + by = c. Before proceeding to the general 
solution of these equaHons we wUl give a numerical example. 

To siffvB z*+3y = aain positive integers. From the given equation 
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•we have jc = {25- 3y)/2 = i2-y-()'- i)/i. Now, since x most be a 
whole number, it follows that (y -1)/* must be a whole number. 
Let us assume (y-i)l2=x, then y = i+M; and x = ii~3x, where 
X might be any whole number whatever, if there were no Umitation 
■as to the signs of x and y. But since the-se quantities are required 
to be positive, it is evident, from the value of y, that x must be 
either o or positive, and from the value of x, that it must be less than 
4; hence x may have these four values, o, i, s, 3. 

If x= o, x—i, x = 2, r=3; 

Then ^ = * = ^ = 2. 

“ \y= I, y = 3, y = 5, y = y. 

3. We shall now give the solution of the equation ax-hy=c in 
positive integers. 

Convert a/b into a continued fraction, and let pjq be the con¬ 
vergent immediately preceding a/6, then aq-bp— ±i (see CoNtlN ubd 
Fraction). 

(«) If aq-bp^i, the given equation may be written 
ax- by<Bc[aq-bb)‘, 

.'. a{x-cq)=b(y-cp). 

Since a and 6 arc prime to one another, then x - cq must be divisible 
by 6 and y - cp by a ; hence 

{x-cq)lb = {y-cp)la=$. 

That is, X = bt + cq and y = eU + cp. 

Positive integ^ solutions, unlimited in number, arc obtained by 
giving t any positive integral value, and any negative integriU value, 
so long as it is numeric^ly less than the smaller of the quantities 
cq/b, cpja ; t may also be zero. 

(jS) If aq-bp- -1, we obtain x = bt-cq, y-at-cp, from which 
positive integral solutions, again unlimited in number, are obtained 
by giving t any po.sitive integral value which exceeds the greater of 
the two quantities cqjb, cpja. 

If a or 6 is unity, ajh cannot be converted into a continued fraction 
with unit numerators, and the above method fails. In this case the 
solutions can be derived directly, fur if 6 is unity, the equation may 
be written y = ax - c, and solutions are obtained by giving * positive 
integral values greater than cja. 

4. To solve ax + by = c in ])osltive integers. Converting a/6 into a 
continued fraction and proceeding as before, we obtain, in the case of 
aq-hp=i, 

x — cq- bt, y — at-cp. 

Positive integral solutions arc obtained by giving t positive integral 
values not less than opfa and not greater than 07/6. 

In this case the number of solutions is limited. If aq — bp i 
we obtain the general solution x — bl-cq, y-cp-at, which is of 
the same form as in the preceding case. For the determination of 
the numlier of solutions the reader is referred to H. S. Hall and 

S. R. Knight's Higher Algebra, G. Chrystal's Algebra, and other 
text-books. 

5. If an equation were proposed involving three unknown quan¬ 
tities, as ax by s cz-d, by transposition we have ax ^by — d-ce, and, 
putting (i - cr — ox + 6y •= c'. From this last equation we may find 
values of X and y of this form, 

x = mr + uc', y = tnr + ii'c', 
or x~mr + n{d -cz), y — m'r + n'(d - cz ); 
where z and r may be taken at pleasure, except in so lar as the values 
of X, y, z may be required to be all positive ; for from such restriction 
the vaiues of z ana r may be confined witliin certain limits to lie 
determined from the given equation. For more advanced treatment 
of linear indeterminate equations see Combinatorial Analysis. 

b. We proceed to indeterminate problems of the second degree: 
limiting ourselves to the consideration of the formula y'^ = a -f 6x -f cifi, 
where x is to be found, so that y may be a rational quantity. 'The 
possibility of rendering the proposed formula a sejuare depends 
altogether upon the coufheients a, 6, c ; and there are four cases of 
the problem, the solution of each of which is connected with some 
pecuharity in its nature. 

Case 1. Let a be a square number ; then, putting for a, we have 
ys5= ga + ftx + Suppose s !(?“ + bx + ex*) -g + mx; then g'^ + bx + tx‘^ 

= g*-f 2g»»x-t »i*x*, or 6x + ex* = 2gmx + imV*, that is, b + cx — 2gm + 
n(‘x : hence 


2 gm - 6 


eg - bm -I g>B* 


Case 2. Let e be a square number=g*: then, putting ,J(a-\^bxA 
g*x'*)=m-tgx, we find a-f6x-hg*x“ = »»i*-t 2mgx + g*x''‘, or a-t6x = 
»(* + 2mgx ; hence we find 


• zmg r B / 7,_ 2tng 


*-t-2mg’ -r- W-r-TS-/-- 7, 

Case 3. When neither a nor e is a square number, yet if the ex- 

T ression a + bx + c)f^ can be resolved mttf two simple factors, as 
■t gx and h + hx, the irrationality may be taken away as follows;— 
Assume ^(a + bx + cx’^ = ■,/)(/ + gx) (* + *x)l = m(/ •+ gx), then 
</ -t- gx) (* -h *x) = m*(/ + gx)*, or A -t Ax=fM*(/ + gx): hence we find 

and in all these formulae »l may be taken at pleasure. 

Case 4. The expression a-f6x + cx* may be transformed into a 


square as often as it can be resolved into two parts, one of which is 
a complete square, and the other a product of two simple factors ; 
for then it has this form, p^ + qr, where p, q and r are quantities 
which contain no 'power of x higher than the first. Let 'Us assume 
isHp'‘+qr)!x>p-^mq-, thus we ha've p^-yqrafp + ampq + m*^ and 
r=2mp + ni:^, and as this equation involves only the first power of 
X, we may by proper rediK'tion obtain from it rational values of 
X and y, as in the three foregoing cases. 

The application of the preceding general methods of resolution to 
any particular case is very easy ; ■we shall therefore conclude with 
a single example.. 

Ex. It is required to find two square numbers whose sum is a 
given square number. 

Let a* be the given square number, and x*, y* the numbers required ; 
then, by the question, x* -t y* - a'‘, and y - J[a''‘ - x*). This equation 
is evidently of such a form as to be resolvable by the method em¬ 
ployed in case i. Accordingly, by comparing jJ{d^-x^) with the 
general expression J{g^ + bx + cx'‘), we have g = a, 6=0, c= - i, and 
substituting these values in the formulae, and also - » for 4 m, we 
find 

_ 2an _«(«*-1) 

«*+ 1 ’ n^+~i 

Ifo = )i*+i, there results x = 2»i, y = M''*-i, a = n*-i-i. Hence if r 
be an even number, the three sides of a rational right-angled triangle 
are r, (ir)*-!, (iej'^^+i. If r be an odd number, they become 
(dividingby 2) r, - i), 1). 

For example, if >'=4, 4, 4 - i, 4 + i, or 4, 3, 5, are the sides of a 
right-angled triangle; if r = 7, 7, 24, 25 are the sides of a right-angled 
triangle. 

III. Cubic Equations. 

1. Cubic equations, like all equations above the first degree, are 
divided info two cla.s.ses : they are said to be pure when they contain 
only one power of the unknown quantity ; and adjected when they 
contain two or more powers of that quantity. 

Pure cubic equations are therefore of the form x* — r; and hence 
it appears that a value of the simple nower of the unknown quantity 
may always be found without difficulty, by extracting the cube root 
of each side of the equation. I-et us consider the equation x* - 
more fully. This is decomposable into the factors x-c-o and 
x'^'H-cx-f i:'-‘=o. The roots of this quadratieequation are J(-i + >/-3)c, 
and we see that the equation x' — c' has three roots, namely, one r^ 
root c, and two imaginary roots J{ - i + - 3)c. By making c equal 

to unity, we observe that 1( - I + V - 3) are the imaginary cube roots 
of unity, which are generally denoted by w and «*, for it is easy to 
show that (i( - I - x/ - 3))’* = i( - * + a/ - .3)- 

2. Let us now consider such cubic equations as have all their terms, 
and which arc therefore of this form, 

x’ + Ax' + Bx-1-0 = 0, 

where A, B and C denote known quantities, either positive or 
negative. 

This equation may be transformed into another in which the second 
term iswanting by the substitution x — y- A/3. This transformationis 
a particular case of a general theorem. Let x" -e Ax"-' + Bx"-*... =0. 
Substitute x=y-h A; then {y + h)’‘ + A{y + A)"—... =0. E^and each 
term by the binomial theorem, and let us fix our attention on the 
coefficient of y"-*. By this process we obtain o=y“ -t y»-> (A -t «A) + 
terms involving lower powers of y. 

Now A can have any value, and if we choose it so that A -f nA=0, 
then the second term of our derived equation vanishes. 

Resuming, therefore, the equation y^ + qy + r==o, let us .suppose 
y = v + x', we then have y> = e* -f x' + 3vz(v -i- r) = e* + x' S- 3My, and the 
original equation becomes (yw-i-^y-(-»• = o. Now v and x 

are any two quantities subject to the relation y-v + z, and if we 
suppose jvz + q — o, they are completely determined. This leads to 
e“ S- x't r = o and 31'X +q — o. Therefore «* and x* are the roots of the 
quadratic f‘ + rt- q^l2y — o. Therefore 

»=/;/{- Jr -t ,^/{,V ?“■f ir’ll ■. s=i/{~ir- + Jr*)}: 

and y = e -I-1 = .J/ i - Jr -t + Jr*)} -t- «/{ - Jr - -t Jr*)}. 

Thus we have obtained a value of the unknown quantity y, in terms 
of the known quantities q and r ; therefore the equation is resolved. 

3. But this IS only one of three values which y may have. Let us, 
for the sake of brevity, put 

A = - Jr-f aW +Jr*), B= - Jr - v'UV?* + Jr*). 


and put 


Then, from what has been shown {§ i), it is evident that v and z have 
each these throe values, 

v= iJA, v-ai/A, v^pg/A: 
x~- gjB. 

To determine the corremonding values of v apd x, we must con¬ 
sider that vx= - J?= i/(AB). Now if we observe that 0^= i, it will 
immediately appear that u -H * has these three values, 
v + z^ i/A+ i/B, 
v + z=a if A + p i/B, 
v + z^p^A + al‘B, 

which arc therefore the three values.of y. 
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The lint ol these formulae is commonly known by the name of 
Cardan's rule (see Aloebka : History). 

The formulae given above for the roots of a cubic equation may 
be put under a difierent form, better adapted to the purposes of 
arithmetical calculation, as followsBecause »s= -M, flierafore 
ji=-fox i/v= - h/, 5 /A; hencev + s=i;/A-fo/4/A; thus it appears 
that the three values of y may also be expressed thus: 

•y= 4/A-J?/ 4 /A 
y^ai/A-iqpji!A 
y=/i4/A-i?o/4/A. 

See below, Theory of Equations, §§ i6 et scq. 

IV. Biquadratic EquoHcms. 

1. 'When a biquadratic equation contains all its terms, it has tills 
form, 

+ A;i:* + f C* + D = o, 

where A, B, C, 1 ) denote known quantities. 

We shall first consider pure biquadratics, or such as contain only 
the first and last terras, and therefore are of this form, = In 
this case it is svident that x may be readily bad by two extractions of 
the square root; by the first we find — ft®, and by the second a' — ft. 
This, howei'er, is only one of the values which x may have ; for since 
x*=b*, therefore **-6® = o; but x*-b* may be resolved into two 
factors ;r*-6® and jr^ + ft®, each of which admits of a similar resolu¬ 
tion; for x^-b'^-{x-h){x + b) and *'®-i-ft® = (4r-ft,y/- i)(ar + ft - l). 
Hence it appears that tne equation x*~b*-o may also be expressed 
thus, 

{x - b)(x + b){x-b- i)(x + b,^l- l)=i); 
so that X may have the.se lour values, 

+ b, -ft, -tfts/-i, -ftv'-*. 

two of which are real, and the others imaginary. 

2. Next to pure biquadratic equations, in respect of easiness of 
resolution, are such as want the second and fourth terms, and there¬ 
fore have this form, 

A-*-K7Af®-l-s = o. 

These may be resolved in the manner of quadratic equations ; for if 
we put y = we have 

y^ + qy + s-o, 

from which we find v = i {- ? + s/(?* - 4*)}, and therefore 

*=±\/41-?±V(?'‘'4s)}' 

3. When a biquadratic equation has all its terms, its resolution 
may be always reduced to that of a cubic equation. There art- 
various methods by which such a reduction may be eliected. The 
following was first given by Leonhard Euler in the Petersburg 
Commentaries, and afterwards explained more fully in his Elements 
of Algebra. 

We have already explained how an equation which is complete 
in its terms may be transformed into another of the same degree, 
but which wants the second term ; therefore any biquadratic 
equation may be reduced to this form, 

y* + py^ + qy + r^o, 

where the second term is wanting, and where p, q, r denote any 
known quantities whatever. 

That we may form an equation similar to the above, let us assume 
y=-\/a+ v'ft+ \/r, and also suppose that the letters a, ft, c denote 
the roots of the cubic equation 

2»-(-Pr®4-Qr-R = o: 

then, from the theory of equations we have 

a ft -I- f = - P, ab + ar + bc = Q, abc — R. 

We square the assumed formula 

y = Va + V* + s/o, 

and obtain y'> = a + b + c + a (.^aft + .Jac -I- jbe); 
or, substituting - P for «ft c, and transposing, 
y*-4P = 2{„Jab + ^ac -I- ]jbc). 

Let this equation be also squared, and we have 

y* + aPy® -t- P®=4(aft -I- ac + ftc) + 8( ,Ja%c + \/ahH -t- ,^/oftc®); 
and since aft -t- at -i- ftc = Q, 

and ^/a®ic-1- .Jai^c + .^/afte® = •.Jabc[ Ja + ^Jb + ,Jc) = \/R.y, 
the same equation may be expressed thus; 

y* + zPy® -f P®'~ 4Q -t 8 JR. y. 

Thus we have the biquadratic equation 

y 4 + 2Py® - BVR.y-ft P®-4Q =0, 

one of the roots of which is y = \/a + \/ft + J<', while a, ft, c are the 
roots of the cubic equation r® Pr* 4 Qr - R o. 

4. In order to apply this resolution to the proposed equation 
y* + py’ + ^Fy + r = o, we must express the as-sumed coefficients P, Q, R 
by means of p, q, r, the coefficients of that equation. For this pur¬ 
pose let us comimre Siv equations 

y'f-i»'®-f-iv + r = o, 
y* 4-aPy® - 8 VRy + P® - 4 Q=°> 
and it immediately appears that 

aP=rp, -a^R*?, P®- 4 Q=»': 


and from these equations we find 

P=4?, Q = i’.(^-4®), R-Aj®. 

Hence it follows that the roots of the proposed equation are generally 
expressed by the formula 

y=‘Ja + ^b+ Jc; 


where a,b,c denote the roots of this cubic equation. 


P + rr®+' 

2 
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But to find each particular root, we must consider, that as the square 
root of a number may be either positive or negative, so each of the 
quantities Ja, Jb, Jo may have either the sign 4- or - prefixed 
to it; and hence our formula will give eight different expressions 
for the root. It is, however, to be observed, that as the product of 
the three quantities Ja, Jb, Jo must be equal to JR or to - 4 ? : 
when q is positive, their product must be a negative quantity, and 
this can only be effected by making either one or three of them 
negative ; again, when q is negative, meir product must be a positive 
quantity ; so that in tills case they must either be all positive, or 
two of them must be negative. These considerations enable us to 
determine that four of the eight expressions for the root belong to 
the case in which q is positive, and the other four to that in which it 
is negative. 

5. We shall now give the result of the preceding investigation in 
the form of a practical rule; and as the coefficients of the cubic 
equation which has been found involve fractions, we shall transform 
it into another, in which the coefficients are integers, by supposing 
e - Jv. Thus the equation 


P 4 

becomes, after reduction. 
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(4 4- apu® + (pa _ - 5® = o ; 

it also follows, that if the roots of the latter equation are a, ft, c, the 
roots of the former are Jo, JA, Jc, so that our rule may now be 
expressed thus: 

Let y‘ + py'-‘ + gy4r = o be any biquadratic equation wanting its 
second term. Form this cubic eejuation 

i 4 4- ape® + (p'® - 4r)w - ^® - o, 
and find its roots, which let us denote by 0, ft, <. 

Then the roots of the proposed biquadratic equation arc, 
when q is negative, when q is positive, 

V’^UJa+Jb+Jc), y = J( - Ja - Jb - Jc), 

y=- \\ja- Jb- Jc), y = 

y = \{-Ja+Jb-Js), 

y = \X-Ja~JbJrJr). ^ y-\{Ja+ Jh- 

See also below, Theory of Equations, § 17 et seq. (X.) 


Ja+ Jb+ Jc), 
y = 4 (\/«- Jb+ Jo), 

.la 4 .lb - Jc). 


V. Theory of Equatums. 

I. In the subject “ Theory of Equations ” the term equation is 
used to denote an equation of the form -/>!*“' *... ±pn°^o, 
where /)„ p^.. .pn are regarded as known, and x w a quantity 
to be determined ; for shortness the equation is written /(*)■= o. 

The equation may be numerical ; that is, the coefficients 
p„ pj,.. . pn are then numbers—understanding by number a 
quantity of the form a. + pi (a and y8 having any positive or 
negative real values whatever, or say each of these is regarded 
as susceptible of continuous variation from an indefinitely large 
neptive to an indefinitely large positive value), and i denoting 

v'-1- 

Or the equation may be algebraical; that is, the coefficients 
are not then restricted to denote, or are not explicitly considered 
as denoting, numbers. 

1. We consider first numerical equations. (Real theory 2-6; 
Imaginary theory, 7-10.) 

Real Theory. 

2. Postponing all consideration of imagmaries, we take in the 
first instance the coefficients to be real, and attend onlj' to the 
real roots (if any); that is, p„ pj,... pn_are real positive or 
negative quantities, and a root a, if it exists, is a positive or 
negative quantity such that a“-pia’'“*... ±pn=o>, or say, 
f(a)-o. 

It is very useful tos consider the curve y=/(*),^r, what 
would come to the same, the curve Ay “/(*),—but it is better 
to retain the first-mentioned form of equation, drawing, if need 
be, the ordinate y on a reduced scale. For instance, if the 
given equation be **-6x*4-ii*-6-o6 = o,i emye 

' The coefficients were selected so that the roots might be nearly 

I. *. 3 - 
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y=**-6** + ii*-6-o6 is as shown in fig. i, without any 
reduction Of scale for the ordinate. 

It is cl6ar that, in general, y is a continuous one-valued 
• function of *, finite for every finite value of x, but becoming 
infinite when x is infinite; *.<■., assuming throughout that the 
coefficient of is +1, then when *= ao, y = + oo; but when 
x=-ao, then y=+ao or -oo, according as n is even or 
odd; the curve cuts any line whatever, and in particular it cuts 
the axis (of x) in at most n points ; and the value of *, at any 
point of intersection with the axis, is a root of the equation 
/(*)=o. 

If P, a are any two values of x{oi>p, that is, a nearer + « ), 
then if /(/?), /(a) have opposite signs, the curve cuts the axis an 
odd number of times, and therefore at least once, between the 
points x^P, x=a; but if f{P), /(a) have the same sign, then 
between these points the curve cuts the axis an even number of 
times, or it may be not at all. That is, l{p), /(o) having opposite 
signs, there are between the limits P, a an odd number of real 
roots, and therefore at least one real root; but /(j8), /(a) having 
the same sign, there are between those limits an even number of 
real roots, or it may be there is no real root. In particular, by 
giving to P, a the values - oo, -I- oo (or, what is the same thing, 
any two values sufficiently near to these values respectively) it 
appears that an equation of an odd order has always an odd 
number of real roots, and therefore at least one real root; but 
that an equation of an even order has an even number'of real 
roots, or it may be no real root. 

If a l>e such that for or>a (that is, * nearer to -t 00 ) f(x) 
IS always -I-, and P ht such that for x-or <p (that is, x 
nearer to - oo) /(*) is always -, then the real roots (if any) 
lie between these limits x=P, x-a-, and it is easy to find by 
trial such two limits including between them all the real roots 
(if any). 

3. Suppose that the positive value 8 is an inferior limit to the 
difference between two real roots of tbe equation; or rather 
(since the foregoing expression would imply the existence of real 
roots) suppose that there are not two real roots such that their 
difference taken positively is = nr < 8; then, y being any value 
whatever, there is clearly at most one real root between the 
limits y and y + 8; and by what precedes there is such real root 
or there is not such real root, according as f{y), f(y + S^ have 
opposite signs or have the same sign. Md by dividing in this 
manner the interval P to a into intervals each of which is = or 
< 8, we should not only ascertain the number of the real roots 
(if any), but we should also separate the real roots, that is, find 
for each of them limits y, y-t 8 between which there lies this one, 
and only this one, real root. 

In particular cases it is frequently possible to ascertain the number 
of the real roots, and to effect their separation by trial or otherwise, 
witliout much difficulty ; but the foregoing was the general process 
as employed by Joseph Louis Lagrange even in the second edition 
(1808) of the Train de la resolution des equations numeriques ; * tlie 
determination of the limit S had to be effected by means of the 
" equation of differences" or equation of the order jB(»i - i), the roots 
of which are the squares of the differences of the roots of the given 
equation, and the process is a cumbrous and unsatisfactory one. 

4. The great step was effected by the theorem of J. C. F. 
Sturm (1835)—vi*. here starting from the function /(*), and its 
first derivi^ function /'(«), we have (by a process which is a slight 
modification of thal for obtaining the greatest common measure 
of these two functions) to form a series of functions 

/(•»)■/'W./«W . . ■ W) 

of the degrees «, n-i,M-2...o respectively,—the last term 
/n(*) being thus an,absolute constant. These lead to the im¬ 
mediate determination of the number of real roots (if any) 
between any two given limits p, a; viz. sjipposing a>)8 (that is, 
a nearer to + w), then substituting successively these two values 
in the series of functions, and attending only to the signs of the 
resulting values, the number of the changes of sign lost in passing 
from P to o is the required number of real roots between the two 

’ The third edition (t 8*$) t.s a, reproduction Of that of 1808 ; the 
first edition has the date 1798, biit a large part of the contents is 
taken from memoirs of 1767-1768 and 1770-1771. 


limits. In particular, taking P, a- -<xi, +00 respectively, the 
signs of the several functions depend merely on the signs of the 
terms which contain the highest powers of x, and are seen by 
inspection, and the theorem thus gives at once the whole number 
of real roots. 

And although theoretically, in order to complete by a finite 
number of operations the separation of the real roots, we still 
need to know tlie value of the before-mentioned limit 8; yet 
in any given case the separation may be effected by a limited 
number of repetitions of the process. The practical difficulty 
is when two or more roots are very near to each other. Suppose, 
for instance, that the theorem shows that there are two roots 
between o and ic ; by giving to « the values j, 2, 3,... succes¬ 
sively, it might appear that the two roots were between 5 and 6; 
then again tliat they were between 5-3 and 5-4, then between 
5'34 and 5-3S, and so on until we arrive at a separation; say it 
appears that between 5-346 and 5-347 there is one root, and 
between 5-,348 and 5-349 the other root. But in the case in 
question 8 would have a very small value, such as -002, and even 
supposing this value known, the direct application of tbe first- 
mentioned process would be still more laborious. 

5. Supposing the separation once effected, the determination 
of the single real root which lies between the two given limits 
may be effected to any required degree of approximation either 
by the processes of W. G. Horner and Lagrange (which are in 
principle a carrying out of the metliod of Sturm’s theorem), or 
by the process of Sir Isaac Newton, as perfected by Joseph 
Fourier/which requires to be separately considered). 

First as to Horner and Lagrange. We know that between the 
limits p, a there lies one, and only one, real root of the equation; 
fift) and /(a) have therefore opposite siipis. Suppo.se any inter¬ 
mediate value is 9 ; in order to determine by Sturm’s tlieorem 
whether the root lies between p, », or between 9 , a, it would be quite 
unnecessary to calculate the signs of /( 9 ), /'( 9 ), /j( 9 ) . . .; only the 
sign of /(9) is required; for, if tliis has the same sign as /(/S), then 
the root is between p, e ■, if the same sign as /(o), then the root is 
between 9 , a. We want to make 9 increase from the inferior limit 
p, at which /( 9 ) has the sign of Up), so long as /( 9 ) retains this sign, 
and then to a value for which it assumes the opposite sign ; we have 
thus two nearer limits oi the required root, and the process may 
tie repeated indefinitely. 

Homer’s method (iSjq) gives the root as a decimal, figure by figure; 
thus if the equation be known to have one real root between o and 10, 
it is in effect shown say that p is too .small (that is, the root is between 
5 and 6); next that 5-4 is too small (that is, the root is between 54 
“"d 5-5); and .so on to any number of decimals. Each figure is 
obtained, not by the successive trial of all the figures which precede 
it, but (as in the ordinary process of the extraction of a ^uare root, 
which is in fact Homer’s process ^piied 4 ° this ]>articu]ar case) 
it is given presumptively as the first figure of a quotient; such value 
may be too large, and then the next inferior integer must be tried 
instead of it, or it may require to be further diminished. And it is 
to bo remarked that the process not only gives the approximate 
value o of the root, but (as in the extraction of a square root) it 
includes the calculation of the function /(a), which should be, and 
approximately is, = o. The arrangement of the calcuUtions is very 
elegant, and forms an integral part of the actual method. It is 
to he observed that after a certain number of decimal places have 
been obtained, a good many more can be found by a mere division. 
It is in the progress tacitly assumed that the roots have been first 
separated. 

Lagrange’s method (1767) gives the root as a continued fraction 
* g + ^ + • • • > where a is a positive or negative integer (which 

may l)c -o),but6, e, ... are positive integers. Suppose the roots 
have been separated; then (by trial if need l>e of consecutive integer 
values) the limits may be made to be consecutive integer numbers: 
say they are a, « +1; the value of x is therefore ~a + i/y, where y 
is positive and greater than 1: from 4he given equation for x, 
writing therein x = a -(■ i/y, we form an equation of the some Order for 
r, and this equation will have one, and only one, positive root greater 
than I; hence finding for it the limits b, 0 + i (where i is = or > 1), 
we have y~b+ i/r, where e is positive and greater than i ; and so,on 
—that is, wc thus obtain the successive denominators b, r, d . . . 
of the continued fraction. The method is theoretically very elegant, 
hut the disadvantage is that it gives the result in the fonp of a 
continued fraction, which tor the most part must ultimately be con¬ 
verted into a decimal. There is one advantage in the method, that 
a commensurable root (that is, a root equal to a rational fraction) 
is found accurately, since, when such root exists, the continued 
fraction terminate. 

6. Ncwton’.s method (1711), as perfected by Fourier (1831), may be 

i.x. 23 a 
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roughly stated as follows. If j:=7 be an approximate value of any 
root, and 7 + > the correct value, then /(7 + A) = o, that is, 

/W+frw + f^/'W+---=o; 

and then, if A be so small that the terms after the second may be 
neglected, f{y) + A/'(7) = o, that is, A = - /{y)lf'{y), or the new approxi¬ 
mate value is x=y~f{y)jl'(y) ; and so on, as often as we please. 
It will be observed that so far nothing has been assumed as to the 
separation of the roots, or even as to the existence of a real root; 
7 has been taken as the approximate value of a root, but no precise 
meaning has been attached to this expreasion. The question arises. 
What are the conditions to be satisfied by 7 in order that the process 
may by successive repetitions actually lead to a certain real root ol the 
equation; or that, 7 being an approximate value of a certain real 
root, the new value y-f(y)l/'{y) may be a more approximate value. 

Referring to fig. i, it is easy to see that if OC represent the assumed 
value 7, then, drawing the ordinate CP to meet the curve in P, and 
the tangent it' to meet the axis in C', we shall have OC' as the new 
approximate value of the root. But observe that there is here a 
real root OX, and that the curve beyond X is convex to the axis; 
under these conditions the point C' is nearer to X than was C ; and, 
starting with C' instead of C, and proceeding in like manner to draw 
a new ordinate and tangent, ana so on as often as we please, we 
approximate continually, and that with great rapidity, to the true 
value OX. But if C had been taken on the other side of X, where the 
curve is concave to the axis, the new point C' might or might not 
be nearer to X than was the point C : and in this case the method, 
if it succeeds at all, does so by accident only, t.s. it may happen 
that C' or some subsequent point conies to be a point C, such that 
OC is a proper approximate value of the root, and then the subsequent 
approximations proceed in the same manner as if this value had been 
assumed in the first instance, all the preceding work being wasted. 



It thus appears that for the proper application of the method we 
require more than the mere separation of the roots. In order to be 
able to approximate to a certain root o, - OX, we require to know 
that, between OX and .some value ON, the curve is always convex 
to the axis (analytic^y, between the two values, /(x) and /'(x) must 
have'always the same sign). When this is .so, the point C may be 
taken anywhere on the proper side of X, and within the portion XN 
of the axis: and the process is then the one already explained. 
The approximation is in general a very rapid one. If we know for the 
required root OX the two limits OM, ON such that from M to X the 
curve is always concave to the axis, while from X to N it is always 
convex to the axis,—then, taking D anywhere in the portion MX 
and (as before) C in the portion XN, drawing the ordinates I>Q, 
CP, and joining the points P, Q by a line which meets the axis in D', 
also constructing the point C' by means of the tangent at P as before, 
we have for the required root the new limits OD', OC'; and pro¬ 
ceeding in like manner with the points D', C', and so on as often as 
we please, we obtain at each step two limits approximating more and 
more nearly to the required root OX. The process as to the point D', 
translated into analysis, is the ordinate process of interpolation. 
Suppose OD = /Si OC = o, we have approximately f{/i + h)=fifi) + 

a ‘s * 11*®® fi~ - 7(i)'^'7(^' 

Returning for a moment to Homer’s method, it may be remarked 
that the correction A, to an approximate value a, is therein found 
as a quotient tlie same'or such as the quotient /(o)-i-/'(o) which 
presents itself in Newton's method. The difference is that with 
Homer tlie integer part of this quotient is taken as the presumptive 
value of A, and the figure is verified at each step. With Newton the 
quotient itself, developed to the proper number of decimal places, 
is taken as the value of A ; if too many decimals are taken, there 
would be a waste of work; but the error would correct itself at the 
next step. Of course the calculation should be conducted without 
any such waste of wbrk. 

Imafinary Theory. 

7. It will be recollected that the expression nutnber and the 
correlative epithet numerical were at the outset used in a wide 


sense, as extending to imaginaries. This extension arises out 
of the theory of er^uations by a process analogous to that by which 
number, in its original most restricted sense of positive integer 
number, was extended to have the meaning of a real positive 
or negative magnitude susceptible of continuous variation. 

If for a moment number is understood in its most restricted 
sense as meaning positive integer number, the solution of a simple 
equation leads to an extension; ax-i = o gives x—bja, a 
positive fraction, and we can in this manner represent, not 
accurately, but as nearly as we please, any positive magnitude 
whatever; so an equation ax + b^o gives X’^-bja, which 
(approximately as before) represents any negative magnitude. 
We thus arrive at the extended signification of number as a 
continuously varying positive or negative magnitude. Such 
numbers may be added or subtracted, multiplied or divided 
one by anotheV, and the result is always a number. Now from 
a quadric equation we derive, in like manner, the notion of a 
complex or imaginary number such as is spoken of above. The 
equation is not (in the foregoing sense, number=real 

number) satisfied by any numerical value whatever of x ; but 
we assume that there is a number which we call i, satisfying the 
equation i* H-1 - 0, and then taking a and b any real numbers, 
we form an expression such as a + bi, and use the expression 
number in this extended sense: any two such numbers may be 
added or subtracted, multiplied or divided one by the other, 
and the result is always a number. And if we consider first 
a quadric equation x^+px+t/^^o where p and q are real numbers, 
and next tlie like equation, where p and g are any numbers 
whatever, it can be shown that there exists for x a numerical 
value which satisfies the equation ; or, in other words, it can 
be shown that the equation has a numerical root, llie like 
theorem, in fact, holds good for an equation of any order whatever; 
but suppose for a moment that this was not the case ; say that 
there w.as a cubic equation qx + r^o, with numerical 

coefficients, not satisfied by any numerical value of *, we should 
have to establish a new imaginary / satbfying some such equation, 
and should then have to consider numbers of the form a+bj, or 
perhaps a+bj + cf (a, h, c numbers a + ^iol the kind heretofore 
considered),—first we should be thrown back on the quadric 
equation x^+px+q=^o, p and q being now numbers of the last- 
mentioned extended form— twn constat that every such equation 
has a numerical root—and if not, we might be led to other 
imaginaries h, I, &c., and so on ad infinitum in inextricable 
confusion. 

But in fact a numerical equation of any order whatever has 
always a numerical root, and thus numbers (in the foregoing 
sense, numbers quantity of the form a-i ) 3 i) form {what real 
numbers do not) a universe complete in itself, such that starting 
in it we are never led out of it. There may very well be, and 
perhaps are, numbers in a more general sense of the term 
(^quaternions are not a case in point, as the ordinary laws of 
combination are not adhered to), but in order to have to do with 
such numbers (if any) we must start with them. 

8 . The capital theorem as regards numeri^ equations thu.s 
is, every numerical equation has a numerical root; or for 
shortness (the meaning being as before), every equation has a 
root. Of course the theorem is the reverse of self-evident, and 
it requires proof; but provisionally assuming it as true, we derive 
from it the general theory of numerical equations. As the term 
root was introduced in the course of an explanation, it will be 
convenient to give here the formal definition. 


A number a such that substituted for x it makes the function 
... to be =0, or say such that it satisfies the 
equation f(x)-o, is said to be a root of the equation; that is, a 
being a root, we have 

“’-piO"!' • • • ±^«eo,or8ay/(a) = o; 

and it is then easily shown that x - a is a factor of the function /(x), 
viz. that we have /(») = (»-a)/, (x), where f,(x) is a function 
x"-*-j,x"-®. . . tqn-i of the order n-i, with numerical co¬ 
efficients 7], q,... qn-i- 

In generm a is not a root of the equation /,(x) =0, but it may be to 
— i.e. /,(x) may contain the factor x-a; when this is so, f(x) will 
contain the factor (x - a)>; writing then/(x) = (x - a)* and assum¬ 
ing that a is not a root of the equation /j(x) = o, x a a is then said to 
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be a double root of the equation f(x)=o-, and similarly f(x) may 
contain the factor {x-a)‘ and no higher power, and is then a 
triple root; and so on. 

Supposing in general that /(*) = (* - «)*FW (a being a. positive 
integer which may be = i, {x- a)« the highest power of * - a which 
divides /(jl, and FW being of course of the order n - a), then the 
equation F(sr) = o will have a root b which will be difierent from a; 
x-b will be a factor, in general a simple one, but it may be a multiple 
one, of FW, and f[x) will in this case be = (* - a)^{x - b)^(x) a 
positive integer which may be =i, (x-hf the highest power of 
X - b in F(») or /(;r), and *(x) being of course of the order n - a - p). 
The original equation f{x) = o is in this case said to have a roots each 
= a, jS roots each = b ; and so on for any other factors [x - c)’’, &c. 

We have thus the thenrem —A numerical equation of the order « 
has in every c^ » roots, viz. there exist n numbers, a, 6, . , . (in 
general all distinct, but which may arrange them.selves in any sets 
of equal values), such that f{x) = {x- a){x - h){x -c) . . . identically. 

If the equation has equal roots, these can in general be determined, 
and the case is at any rate a special one which may be in the first 
instance excluded from consideration. It is, therefore, in general 
assumed that the equation f{x) = o has all its roots unequal. 

If the coefiicionts pi, p,, . . . are all or any one or more of them 
imaginary, then the equation f(x) = o, separating the real and imagin¬ 
ary parts thereof, may be written F(*)+ i 4 >(j-)=-o, where F(.r), 
‘l>(z) are each of them a function with real coefficients ; and it thus 
appears that the equation f{x)—o, with imaginary coefficients, has 
not in general any real root; supposing it to have a real root a, this 
mu.st be at once a root of each of the equations F(*) =-o and ♦(*) =o. 

But ail equation with real coefficients may have as well imaginary 
as real roots, and we have further the thenrem that for any such 
equation the imaginary roots enter in pairs, viz. a + /9t being a, root, 
then a - fii will be also a root. It follows that if the order tie odd, 
there is always an odd number of real roots, and therefore at least one 
real root. 

9. In the case of an equation with real coefficients, the question 
of the existence of real roots, and of their separation, has been 
already considered. In the general case of an equation with 
imaginary (it may be real) coefficients, the like question arises 
as to the situation of the (real or imaginary) roots; thus, if 
for facility of conception we regard the constituents a, )8 of a 
root a + pi as the co-ordinates of a point itt piano, and accordingly 
represent the root by such point, then drawing in the plane any 
closed curve or “ contour,” the question is how many roots lie 
within such contour. 

This is .solved theoretically by means of a theorem of A. T,. Cauchy 
viz. writing in the original equation x + iy in place of x, the 
1 unction /(* + iy) becomes = I’ + iQ, where P and Q are each of them 
a rational and integral function (with real coefficients) of (jr, y). 
Imagining the point (x, y) to travel along the contour, and considering 
the number of changes of sign from - to -4 and from + to - 
of the fraction corresponding to pa.ssages of the fraction through 
zero (that is, to values for which P becomes =0, disregarding those 
for which Q becomes = o), the difierence of these numbers gives the 
number of roots within the contour. 

It is important to remark that the demonstration does not pre¬ 
suppose the existence of any root; the contour may be the infinity 
of the plane (such infinity regarded as a contour, or closed curve), 
and in this case it can be shown (and that very easily) that the differ¬ 
ence of the numbers of changes of sign is - » ; that is, there are within 
the infinite contour, or (what is the same thing) there are in all n roots ; 
thus Cauchy’s theorem contains really the proof of the fundamental 
theorem that a numerical equation of the nth order (not only has 
a numerical root, but) has precisely « roots. It would appear that 
this proof of the fundamental theorem in its most complete form is 
in principle identical with the last proof of K. F. Gauss (1840) of 
the theorem, in the form—A numerical equation of the nth order 
has always a root.' 

But in the case of a finite contour, the actual determination of the 
difference which gives the number of real roots can be effected only 
in the case of a rectangular contour, by applying to each of its sides 
separately a method such as that of Sturm's theorem ; and thus the 
actual determination ultimately depends on a method such as that 
of Sturm's theorem. 

Very little has been done in regard to the calculation of the 
imaginary roots of an equation by approximation; and the question 
is not here considered. 

10. A class of numerical equations which needs to be con¬ 
sidered is that of the binomW equations *"-0=0 (a=a-f-/ 3 (, 
a complex number). 

' The earlier demonstrations by Euler, Lagrange, &c., relate to the 
case of a numerical equation with real coefficients; and they consist 
in showing that such equation has always a real quadratic divisor, fur¬ 
nishing two roots, which are either real or else conjugate imaginaries 
<1 +/W (sec I>agrange‘s Aquations numiriques^. 
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The foregoing conclusions apply, viz. there are always n roots, 
which, it may be shown, are all unequal. And these can bo found 
numerically by the extraction of the square root, and of an nth root, 
of real numbers, and by the aid of a table of natural sines and 
cosines.'' For writing 



there is always a real angle \ (positive and less than iir), such that 

its cosine and sine are = ,, if ; -- an and - respectively; that 

Vl* +^) v(« +^) 

is, writing for shortness ^(0’ + ^)=p, we have «-r = /> (cos X -)-»sin X), 
or the equation is af"=g (cosX-n'sin X); hence observing that 

cos^-rf sin^^ - cosX-t I sinX, a value 01 *is = jyp^'cos^-H'8ini^_ 

The formula really gives all the roots, for instead of X we may write 
X + 2sr, s a positive or negative integer, and then we have 

/_„„X + 2sir . . X + ZJir\ 

X- ”/p( cos —--usm- |> 

V V « n J 

which has the n values obtained by giving to s the values o, 1, z ... 
« - 1 in succession ; the roots are, it is clear, represented by points 
lying at equal intervals on a circle. But it is more convenient to pro¬ 
ceed somewhat differently ; taking one of the roots to be e, so that 
O' =■ a, then assumii^ x — Oy, the equation becomes y" - i o, which 
equation, like the original equation, has precisely n roots (one of them 
being of course =t). And the original equation x'-a = o is thus 
reduced to the more simple equation x" - i = o ; and idthough the 
theory of this equation is included in the preceding one, yet it is 
proper to state it separately. 

The equation x” - 1 = 0 has its several roots expressed in the form 

Sit* 2 

1, u, «“,... w"-', where a may be taken =:cos - -n'sin - ; in fact, 
j nn ’ 

« having this value, any integer power w' is =cos~-- -t i sin —, and 

we thence have («‘)" = cos2)rf!-n'sin2TA, = i, that is, w* is a root of 
the equation. The theory will be resumed further on. 

By what precedes, we are led to the notion (a numerical) of the 
radical o''" regarded as an b- valued function; any one of these being 
denoted by J/o, then the series of values is J/o, w!ya, . . . ; 

or we may, if we please, use .J/a instead of o’/" as a symbol to denote 
the B-valued function. 

As the coefficients of an algebraical equation may be numerical, 
all which follows in regard to' algebraical equations is (with, it may 
be, some few modifications) applicable to numerical equations ; and 
hence, concluding for the present this subject, it will be convenient 
to pass on to algebraical equations. 

Algebraical Equations. 

II. The equation is 

x"-pix"-i-h ... +^.=0, 

and we here assume the existence of roots, viz. we assume that 
there are n quantities a,b,c ... (in general all of them different, 
but which in particular cases may become equal in sets in any 
manner), such that 

x"-p,x«->-h...±p.=o: 

or looking at the question in a different point of view, and 
starting with the roots a, 6, c ... as given, we express the product 
of the n factors x-a, x-b,... in the foregoing form, and thus 
arrive at an equation of the order n having the n roots a,b,e. 
In either case we have 

p, = Sa, p, = lab,... pn^abc; 

i.e. regarding the coefficients p^, p^... pn ots given, then we 
assume the existence of roots a, b,c,... such that pj=2a, &c.; 
or, regarding the roots as given, then we write />i, p^, &c., to 
denote the functions ^a, "^Stob, &c. 

As already explained, the epithet algebraical i^ not used in opposi¬ 
tion to numerical; an algebraical equation is merely an equation 
wherein the coefficients are not restricted Jto'denote, or are not ex¬ 
plicitly considered as denoting, numbers. That the abstraction is 
legitimate, appears by the' simplest example; in saying that the 
equation x" - px + j = o hasa root x —f {p-4 \/(p“-4?)), we mean that 
writing this value for x the equation becomes an identity, [llp + 
./Jp'-44))]»_p[J{p4 v/(p'''-4ff)l]+9=0 : and the verification of 
this identity in nowise depends upon p and q meaning numbers. 
But if it be asked what there is beyond numerical equations included 
in the term algebraical equation, or, again, what is the full extent 
of the meaning attributed to the term—the latter question at any 

• The square root ot a + pi can be determined by the extraction of 
square roots of positive real numbers, without the trigonometrical 
tablea 
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roughly stated as follows. If j:=7 be an approximate value of any 
root, and 7 + > the correct value, then /(7 + A) = o, that is, 

/W+frw + f^/'W+---=o; 

and then, if A be so small that the terms after the second may be 
neglected, f{y) + A/'(7) = o, that is, A = - /{y)lf'{y), or the new approxi¬ 
mate value is x=y~f{y)jl'(y) ; and so on, as often as we please. 
It will be observed that so far nothing has been assumed as to the 
separation of the roots, or even as to the existence of a real root; 
7 has been taken as the approximate value of a root, but no precise 
meaning has been attached to this expreasion. The question arises. 
What are the conditions to be satisfied by 7 in order that the process 
may by successive repetitions actually lead to a certain real root ol the 
equation; or that, 7 being an approximate value of a certain real 
root, the new value y-f(y)l/'{y) may be a more approximate value. 

Referring to fig. i, it is easy to see that if OC represent the assumed 
value 7, then, drawing the ordinate CP to meet the curve in P, and 
the tangent it' to meet the axis in C', we shall have OC' as the new 
approximate value of the root. But observe that there is here a 
real root OX, and that the curve beyond X is convex to the axis; 
under these conditions the point C' is nearer to X than was C ; and, 
starting with C' instead of C, and proceeding in like manner to draw 
a new ordinate and tangent, ana so on as often as we please, we 
approximate continually, and that with great rapidity, to the true 
value OX. But if C had been taken on the other side of X, where the 
curve is concave to the axis, the new point C' might or might not 
be nearer to X than was the point C : and in this case the method, 
if it succeeds at all, does so by accident only, t.s. it may happen 
that C' or some subsequent point conies to be a point C, such that 
OC is a proper approximate value of the root, and then the subsequent 
approximations proceed in the same manner as if this value had been 
assumed in the first instance, all the preceding work being wasted. 



It thus appears that for the proper application of the method we 
require more than the mere separation of the roots. In order to be 
able to approximate to a certain root o, - OX, we require to know 
that, between OX and .some value ON, the curve is always convex 
to the axis (analytic^y, between the two values, /(x) and /'(x) must 
have'always the same sign). When this is .so, the point C may be 
taken anywhere on the proper side of X, and within the portion XN 
of the axis: and the process is then the one already explained. 
The approximation is in general a very rapid one. If we know for the 
required root OX the two limits OM, ON such that from M to X the 
curve is always concave to the axis, while from X to N it is always 
convex to the axis,—then, taking D anywhere in the portion MX 
and (as before) C in the portion XN, drawing the ordinates I>Q, 
CP, and joining the points P, Q by a line which meets the axis in D', 
also constructing the point C' by means of the tangent at P as before, 
we have for the required root the new limits OD', OC'; and pro¬ 
ceeding in like manner with the points D', C', and so on as often as 
we please, we obtain at each step two limits approximating more and 
more nearly to the required root OX. The process as to the point D', 
translated into analysis, is the ordinate process of interpolation. 
Suppose OD = /Si OC = o, we have approximately f{/i + h)=fifi) + 

a ‘s * 11*®® fi~ - 7(i)'^'7(^' 

Returning for a moment to Homer’s method, it may be remarked 
that the correction A, to an approximate value a, is therein found 
as a quotient tlie same'or such as the quotient /(o)-i-/'(o) which 
presents itself in Newton's method. The difference is that with 
Homer tlie integer part of this quotient is taken as the presumptive 
value of A, and the figure is verified at each step. With Newton the 
quotient itself, developed to the proper number of decimal places, 
is taken as the value of A ; if too many decimals are taken, there 
would be a waste of work; but the error would correct itself at the 
next step. Of course the calculation should be conducted without 
any such waste of wbrk. 

Imafinary Theory. 

7. It will be recollected that the expression nutnber and the 
correlative epithet numerical were at the outset used in a wide 


sense, as extending to imaginaries. This extension arises out 
of the theory of er^uations by a process analogous to that by which 
number, in its original most restricted sense of positive integer 
number, was extended to have the meaning of a real positive 
or negative magnitude susceptible of continuous variation. 

If for a moment number is understood in its most restricted 
sense as meaning positive integer number, the solution of a simple 
equation leads to an extension; ax-i = o gives x—bja, a 
positive fraction, and we can in this manner represent, not 
accurately, but as nearly as we please, any positive magnitude 
whatever; so an equation ax + b^o gives X’^-bja, which 
(approximately as before) represents any negative magnitude. 
We thus arrive at the extended signification of number as a 
continuously varying positive or negative magnitude. Such 
numbers may be added or subtracted, multiplied or divided 
one by anotheV, and the result is always a number. Now from 
a quadric equation we derive, in like manner, the notion of a 
complex or imaginary number such as is spoken of above. The 
equation is not (in the foregoing sense, number=real 

number) satisfied by any numerical value whatever of x ; but 
we assume that there is a number which we call i, satisfying the 
equation i* H-1 - 0, and then taking a and b any real numbers, 
we form an expression such as a + bi, and use the expression 
number in this extended sense: any two such numbers may be 
added or subtracted, multiplied or divided one by the other, 
and the result is always a number. And if we consider first 
a quadric equation x^+px+t/^^o where p and q are real numbers, 
and next tlie like equation, where p and g are any numbers 
whatever, it can be shown that there exists for x a numerical 
value which satisfies the equation ; or, in other words, it can 
be shown that the equation has a numerical root, llie like 
theorem, in fact, holds good for an equation of any order whatever; 
but suppose for a moment that this was not the case ; say that 
there w.as a cubic equation qx + r^o, with numerical 

coefficients, not satisfied by any numerical value of *, we should 
have to establish a new imaginary / satbfying some such equation, 
and should then have to consider numbers of the form a+bj, or 
perhaps a+bj + cf (a, h, c numbers a + ^iol the kind heretofore 
considered),—first we should be thrown back on the quadric 
equation x^+px+q=^o, p and q being now numbers of the last- 
mentioned extended form— twn constat that every such equation 
has a numerical root—and if not, we might be led to other 
imaginaries h, I, &c., and so on ad infinitum in inextricable 
confusion. 

But in fact a numerical equation of any order whatever has 
always a numerical root, and thus numbers (in the foregoing 
sense, numbers quantity of the form a-i ) 3 i) form {what real 
numbers do not) a universe complete in itself, such that starting 
in it we are never led out of it. There may very well be, and 
perhaps are, numbers in a more general sense of the term 
(^quaternions are not a case in point, as the ordinary laws of 
combination are not adhered to), but in order to have to do with 
such numbers (if any) we must start with them. 

8 . The capital theorem as regards numeri^ equations thu.s 
is, every numerical equation has a numerical root; or for 
shortness (the meaning being as before), every equation has a 
root. Of course the theorem is the reverse of self-evident, and 
it requires proof; but provisionally assuming it as true, we derive 
from it the general theory of numerical equations. As the term 
root was introduced in the course of an explanation, it will be 
convenient to give here the formal definition. 


A number a such that substituted for x it makes the function 
... to be =0, or say such that it satisfies the 
equation f(x)-o, is said to be a root of the equation; that is, a 
being a root, we have 

“’-piO"!' • • • ±^«eo,or8ay/(a) = o; 

and it is then easily shown that x - a is a factor of the function /(x), 
viz. that we have /(») = (»-a)/, (x), where f,(x) is a function 
x"-*-j,x"-®. . . tqn-i of the order n-i, with numerical co¬ 
efficients 7], q,... qn-i- 

In generm a is not a root of the equation /,(x) =0, but it may be to 
— i.e. /,(x) may contain the factor x-a; when this is so, f(x) will 
contain the factor (x - a)>; writing then/(x) = (x - a)* and assum¬ 
ing that a is not a root of the equation /j(x) = o, x a a is then said to 
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andc = 3 ,4 = 4orc = 3,d=4jorelsea, & tobe 3, a and c, d to be i, 2 ; 
and it therefore in effect detemiines (a + fr)*+(c + d)s to be *=370, 
and not any other value; that is, (a + i)“+(c + d)-', as having a 
single value, must be determinable rationally. And we can in the 
same way account for case.H of failure as regards particular equations ; 
thus, the roots being i, 2, 3, 4 as before, a‘^~2 determines a to be 
- 1 and 6 to be =2, but if the roots had been 1,2,4,16 thi.n a'H> = 16 
does not uniquely determine a,h but only makes them to be 1,16 or 
2,4 respectively. 

As to the a poslerimi proof, assume, for instance, 
tj=ab + id, yj = (a4 + (c + d)“, 

t^ = ac-i-hd, yj = (a+ c)-'' + (f/+ <?)■', 
t^ = ttd + bc, yj-{a+ df + (b+ (.)■': 

then yi + ya+ y^, <iVi + tj’. + ty-.,, tfy, + /.M +will be respectively 
symmetrical functions of the roots ol the quartic, and therefore 
rational and integral functions of the coefficients; that is, they 
will be known. 

Suppose for a moment that f„ <„ fj are all known; then the 
equations being linear in y,, y^, y. these can be expressed rationally 
in terms of the coefficients and of f„ fj, ; that is, y,, y„, y, will be 
known. But observe further that y, is obtained ns a function of 
f|> hi lit symmetrical as regards L, ; it can therefore be expres.sed 
as a rational function of /, and of l.j + fj, y,, and thence as a rational 
function of f, and of f, n i„ + 1,1^^; but these last are 

symmetrical functions of the roots, and as such they are expressible 
rationally in terms of the coefficients; that is, Vj will be expressed 
as a rational function of fj and of the coefficients ; or fj (alone, not 
, or Q being known, yj will be rationally determined. 

16. We now consider the question of the algebraical solution 
of equations, or, more accurately, that of the solution of equations 
by radicals. 

In the case of a quadric equation x'‘-px + q = o, we can by the 
assi.stance of the sign ) or ( )1 find an expression for x as a 
2-valued function of the coefficients p, q such that substituting 
this value in the equation, the equation is thereby identically 
sat isfiod ; it has been found that this expression is 
x=i\p+ ■JU’^-Aq)}, 

and the equation is on this account said to be algebraically solvable, 
or more accurately solvable by radicals. Or we may by writing 
X- -\p + s reduce the equation to z- - \(pz - 4^), viz. to an equation 
of the form z- — a ; and m virtue of its being thus reducible we say 
that the original ef|uatiou is solvable by radicals. And the question 
for an equation ol any higlier order, say of the order «, is, can we 
l)V means of radicals (that is, by aid of the sign "/( ) or ( using 
as many as we please of such signs and witli any values of m) find 
an H-valued function (or any function) of the coefheients which 
substituted for x in the equation shall satisfy it identically ? 

It will be observed that the coetficients p, q ., . arc not explicitly 
considered as numbers, but even if they do denote numbers, the 
question whether a numerical equation admits of solution by radicals 
is wlioUy unconnected with the before-mentioned theorem of the 
existence of the « roots of such an equation. It does not even 
follow that in the case of a numerical equation solvable by radicals 
the algebraical solution gives the numerical solution, but this requires 
explanation. Consider first a numerical quadric equation witli 
imaginary coelhcients. In the formula x = .^ 1 ( 6 “- 47);, sub¬ 

stituting for p, q tlieir given numerical values, we obtain for x an 
expression ol the lorm x = a-l pi ± \/(7 4 oi), where a, p, y, S are 
real numbers. This expression sulxstituted for x in the quadric 
equation would satisfy it identically, and it is thus an algebraical 
solution ; but there is no obvious a priori reason why ^,^(7 + 5i) 
should have a value=r-l di, where c and d are real numbers cal¬ 
culable by the extraction of a root or roots of real numbers ; however 
tiie case is (what there was no a priori right to expect) that .J (7 + hi) 
has such a value calculable by means of the radical expressions 

I rJW + *■) 1 7} • hence the algebraical solution of a numerical 
quadric equation does in every case give the numerical solution. The 
case of a numerical cubic equation will be considered presently. 

17. A cubic equation can be solved by radicals. 

Taking for greater simplicity the cubic in the reduced form 
x'yqx-r-o, and assuming x-a + 6, this will be a solution if only 
3ab = q and a’' + lr''-r, equations which give {a’'-b'Y = r --a 
quadric equation solvable by radicals, and giving a’ -lr'= ^^'(r’' - fyff, 
a 2-valuea function of the coefficients ; combining this with «“ + 6* 
= r, we have a" = ilr-t a 2-valued function: we then 

have a by means of a cube root, viz. 

a* ^/(f«-T,V?»)}]. 

a 6-valued function of the coefficients; but tHfen, writing q = b/^a, we 
have, as may be shown, a-i b a 3-valued function of the coefficients; 
and x^a + b is the required solution by rascals. It would have 
been wrong to complete the solution by writing 
b=il[i{r- 

for then a+ b would have been given as a q-valued function having 
only 3 of ite values roots, and the other 6 values being irrelevant. 
Observe that in this last process we make no use of the equation 
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3ah = q, in its original form, but use only the derived equation 
270V= f, implied in, but not implying, the original form. 

An interesting variation of the solution is to write x<*iU>(a + b), 

giving oV(<»“-f6*)=r and yaVnxq, or say = = 

and consequently 

i.e. here o“, M are each of them a 2-valued function, but as the only 
effect of altering the sign of the quadric radical is to interchange 
«•', b', they may be regarded as each of them 1-valued; a and b 
are each of them 3-varued (for observe that here only aV, not ab, 
is given) ; and ab(a + h) thus is in appearance a 9-valued function ; 
but it can easily be shown that it is (as it ought to be) .only 3-valued. 

In the case of a numerical cubic, even when the coefficients are real, 
substituting their values in the expression 

this may depend on an expression of the form ^{y + St) where 
7 and S are real numbers (it will do so if r'-* - ,*,5“ is a negative num¬ 
ber), and then we cottnol by the extraction of any root or roots of 
real positive numbers reduce ^(7 i Si) to the form < -edi, c and d 
real niimliers ; lienee liere the algebraical solution docs not give the 
numerical solution, and we have here the so-called “ irreducible 
case ” of a cubic equation. By what precedes there is nothing in 
this that might not have been expected : the algebraical solution 
makes the solution depend on the extraction of the cube root of 
a number, and there was no reason for expecting this to be a real 
number. It is well known that the case in question Ls that wherein 
the three roots of tlic numerical cubic equation are all real; if the 
roots are two imaginary, one real, then contrariwise the quantity 
under the cube rout is real; and the algebraical solution gives 
the numcricai one. 

The irreducible case is solvable by a trigonometrical formula, but 
this is not a solution by radicals: it consist.s in effect in reducing the 
given numerical cubic (not to a cubic of the form T’^a, solvable by 
the extraction of a cube root, but) to a cubic of the form qx' - 3* = a, 
corre.sponding to the equation qcos’ff- 3 cos (I = cos 3fl whicli serves 
to determine cos 9 when cos 39 is known. The theory is applicable 
to an algebraical cubic equation; say that such an equation, if it 
can be reduced to the form 4x'' - 3X = a, is solvable by " trisection ” 
—then the general cubic equation is solvable by trisection. 

18. A quartic equation is solvable by radicals ; and it is to be 
remarked that the existence of such a solution depends on the 
existence of 3-valucd functions such as ab 4 cd of the four roots 
(a, b, (, d)\ by what precedes ah + cd is the root of a cubic 
equation, which equation is solvable by radicals : hence ab + cd 
can be found by radicals ; and since abed is a given function, ab 
and cd can then be found by radicals. But by what precedes, 
if ab be known then any similar function, say a +fi, is obtainable 
rationally ; and then from the values of a 4 -i and ab we may by 
radicals obtain the value of a or b, that is, an expression for the 
root of the given quartic equation: the expression ultimately 
obtained is 4-valued, corresponding to the dilTerent values of the 
several radicals which enter therein, and we have thus the ex¬ 
pression by radicals of each of the four roots of the quartic 
equation. But when the quartic is numerical the same thing 
happens as in the cubic, and the algebraical solution does not in 
every case give the numerical one. 

It will be understood from tlie foregoing explanation as to the 
quartic how in the next following case, that ol the quintic, the question 
of the solvabiUty by radicals depends on tlie existence or non¬ 
existence of ft-valued functions of the five roots (a, b, c, d, e ); the 
fundamental theorem is the one already stated, a rational function 
of five letters, if it has less than 5, caimot have more than 2 values, 
that is, there are no 3-valued or 4-valued functions of 5 letters : and 
by reasoning depending in part upon this theorem, N. H. Abel (1824) 
showed that a general quintic equation is not solvable by radicals ; 
and a fortiori the general equation of any order higher than 3 is not 
solvable by radicals. 

19. The general theory of the solvability of an equation by radicals 

depends fundamentally on A. T. Vandermonde's remark (1770) 
that, supposing an equation is solvable by Adicals, and that we have 
therefore an algebraical expres.sion of x in terms of the coefficients, 
then substituting for the coefficients their values in terms of the roots, 
the resulting expression must reduce itself to any one at pleasure of 
the roots a,b,c . . .; thus in the case of the quadric equation, in the 
expression x = i {/> 4 - - 4 ?) 1 « substituting for p and q their values, 

and observing that (« 4 i)’ - 406 = (a - 6 )>, this becomes x =• J {a 4 - i 4 
^/(«-f>)*}, the value being a 01 b according as the radical is taken 
to be 4 (a - 6) or - (a - 6). 

So in the cubic ecraation x*-px'‘ + qx-r=o, if the roots are a, b, c, 
and if u is used to denote an imaginary cube root of unity, w‘ 4 u 4 
1=0, then writing for shortness p = a + b + c, L = fl 4 wfc 4 (i)*c, M = 
a4iAt4<i)c, it is at once seen that LM, L*4M*, and therefore also 
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(L* - M>)> are eymmetrical functions of the roots, and consequently 
rational functions of the coefiicients: hence 
i)L» + M»+ 

is a rational function of the coefficients, which when these are 
replaced by their values as functions of the roots becomes, according 
to the sign given to the quadric radical, or M '; taking it =L“, 
the cube root of the expression has the three values L, uL, iit®L; 
and IM divided by the same cube root has therefore the values 
M, ce’M, uM; whence finally the expression 

![/' +V1}(L“ + M"+ v'(L»-M»)'^}+LMH-V{iI-’ + M»+ ^{U-UY))] 

has the three values 

J(/> + L + M), JI^ + wL + w'nM), J (p + ce*L + wM); 
that is, these are =a, b, c respectively. If the value M* had been 
taken instead of I.’, then the expression would have had the same 
three values a, b, c. Comparing the solution given for the cubic 
ifl + qx -r = o, it will readily be seen that the two solutions are 
identical, and that the function r’ - Af’ under the radical sign must 
(by aid of the relation p — o which subsists in this case) reduce itself 
to (I.’ - M*)*: it is only by each radical being equal to a rational 
function of the roots that the final expression can become equal to 
the roots a, b, c respectively. 

20. The formulae for the cubic were obtained by J. L. Lagrai^e 
(1770-1771) from a different point of view. Upon examining 
and comparing the principal known methods for the solution of 
algebraical equations, he found that they all ultimately depended 
upon finding a “ resolvent ” equation of which the root is 
a+wft+«>-e + ii)“(i+ ..., (0 being an imaginary root of unity, 
of the same order as the equation ; t'.g. for the cubic the root is 
a+it>b + <ific, 111 an imaginary cube root of unity. Evidently the 
method gives for L“ a quadric equation, which is the “ resolvent ” 
equation in this particular case. 

For a quartic the formulae present themselves in a somewhat 
different form, by reason that 4 is not a prime number. Attempt¬ 
ing to apply it to a quintic, wc seek for the ec^uation of which the 
root is (a + u>b+ufic + M + tii*e), w an imaginary fifth root of 
unity, or rather the fifth power thereof (a+a>b + lu^r + ; 

this is a 24-valued function, but if we consider the four values 
corresponding to the roots of unity w, w'-, <0®, viz. the values 
(a H- Ill ft + arc + M +111*6)“, 

(a + afh -i uV + a)d + iii“c)“, 

(a + itr*/> + 111 c + odd + ora)*, 

(a + udli + uPc + aPd + u e)“, 

any symmetrical function of these, for instance their sum, is a 
6-valued function of the roots, and may therefore be determmed 
by means of a sextic equation, the coefficients whereof are rational 
functions of the coefficients of the original quintic equation; the 
conclusion being that the solution of an equation of the fifth order 
is made to depend upon that of an equation of the sixth order. 
This is, of course, useless for the solution of the quintic equation, 
which, as already mentioned, does not admit of solution by 
radicals; but the equation of the sixth order, Lagrange’s re¬ 
solvent sextic, is very important, and is intimately connected 
with all the later investigations in the tlieory. 

21. It is to be remarked, in regard to the question of solv¬ 
ability by radicals, that not only the coefficients are taken to 
be arbitrary, but it is assumed that they are represented each 
by a single letter, or say rather that they are not so expressed 
in terms of other arbitrary quantities as to make a solution 
possible. If the coefficients are not all arbitrary, for instance, 
if some of them are zero, a sextic equation might be of the 
form *“ + i** + r*“ + ii»=o, and so be solvable as a cubic; or 
if the coefficients of the sextic are given functions of the sk 
arbitrary quantities a,b,c,d,e,J,s\ich that the sextic is really 
of the form (*« + a*+ b^x* 4 - r*® + dx- + ex+f)^o, then it breaks 
up into the equations ** + a*+i=o, x*+c:^+dx^ + ex+f=o, 
and is consequently solvable by radicals; so also if the form 
is {x-a^x-b'%x-c)(x-d){x-e){x-f)=o, then the equation 
is solvable by radicals,—in this extreme case rationally. Such 
cases of solvability are self-evident; but they are enough 
to show that the general theorem of the non-solvability by 
radicals of an equation of the fifth or any h^her order does not 
in any wise exclude for s^h orders the existence of particular 
equations solvable by radicals, and there are, in fact, extensive 
classes of equations which are thus solvable; the binomial 
equations -1 -o present an instance. 


22. It has already been shown how the several roots of the equation 
2* - 1 = o can bo expressed in the form cos + i sin but the 

question is now that of the algebraical solution (or ralution by 
radicals) of this equation. There is always a root = 1; if ui be any 
other root, then obviously a, 01'*,... m"-' are all of them roots; -1 

contains the factor 2-1, and it thus appears that w"-' are 

the K - r roots of the equation 

we have, of course, w"-‘ + ni"-“ + ... + « + != o. 

It is proper to distinguish the cases »t prime and n composite; 
and in the latter case there is a distinction according a-s the prime 
factors of n are simple or multiple. By way of illustration, suppose 
successively » = 15 and « - 9 ; in the former case, if a be an imaginary 
root of 2“ - 1 = o V root of 2“ + 2 +1 = o), and ^ an imaginary root 
of 2* - I = o (or root of 2* + 2“ + 2“ + 2 + i = o), then u may be taken 
=0/3; the successive powers thereof, o/ 3 , a’fP, / 3 “, o^, o'*, fl, a/ 3 “, 
o»/^, a, a% P"-, o^, a*d*. are the roots of 2“ + 2“+... + 2 + 1 = o; 
the solution thus depends on the solution of the equations 2“- i = 0 
and 2“- 1=0. In the latter case, if o be an imaginary root of 
2“ - I = o (or root of 2“ + 2 + r = o), then the equation 2“ - 1 = o gives 
2“ = i, o, or o“; 2“=r gives 2 = 1, 0, or 0“; and the solution thus 
depends on the solution of the equations 2“ - I o, 2“ - a = 0,2“ - a- =- o. 
The first equation has the roots i, o, a*; if /S be a root of either of the 
others, say if ^=a, then assumii^ “=/ 3 , the successive powers are 
p, p\ a, op, ap-, a?, d‘p, a!‘p‘, which are the roots of the equation 
2“ + 2’ +... + 2 + I = o. 

It thus appears that the only case which need be considered is that 
of » a prime number, and writing (as is more usual) r in place of ai, 
we have r, t*, r“,... r" ' as the (« - 1) roots of the reduced equation 
*i>-i 4.2“-=+...+ 2+ 1 =0: 

then not only r" - i =0, but also r“-* + r’^ “+. . . + f +1 =0. 

23. The process of solution due to Karl Friedrich Gauss (1801) 
depends essentially on the arrangement of the roots in a certain 
order, viz. not as above, with ffie indices of r in arithmetical 
progression, but with their indices in geometrical progression; 
the prime number n has a certain number of prime roots g, 
which are such that g" ' is the lowest power of g, which is = 1 
to the modulus n ; or, what is the same thing, that the series of 
powers I, g, f,... g" “, each divided by n, leave (in a different 
order) the remainders i, 2, 3,...»- 1; hence giving to r in 
succession the indices i, g, g'-,... g" ", we have, in a different 
order, the whole series of roots r, r", r',...r" '. 

In the most simple case, « =• 5, the equation to be solved is 2* + ^^ + 
2“ + 2+ I = 0 ; here 2 is a prime root of 5, and the order of the roots 
is r, r'‘, r‘, r“. The Gaussian process consists in forming an equation 
for determining the periods P„ I’j, ^r + r* and »*" + *■■' respectively, 
—these being such that the symmetrical functions Pj + I’j, I’llj are 
rationally determinable ; in fact P,+ 1 V= - i, P,Po—(»' + r‘)(r’‘ + r‘), 
+ + r + r*, = -I." Pj, I\ are thus the roots 

of «* + » - 1 = o ; and taking them to be known, tliey are themselves 
broken up into subperiods, in the present case single terms, r and r* 
for Pj, and r“ for Pj; the symmetrical functions of those are then 
rationally determined in terms of P, and P.,; thus r+ 71^1’,, r,r*=^j, 
or t, P are the roots of «'* - 1 ’,« +1=0. The mode of division is more 
clearly seen for a larger value of » ; thus, tor « = 7 a prime root is 
= 3, and the arrangement of the roots is r, r>, P, r“, P, P. We may 
form either 3 periods each of 2 terms, P,, P5, P„ =- r + P, P + P, P + P 
respectively; or else 2 periods each of 3 terms, P,, P, = r + P+P, 
P4 P + P respectively ; in each case’ the symmetrical functions of 
the periods arc rationally determinable : thus in the case of the two 
periods P, + P„= -I, P,Pj = 3 + f + Pt P + r* + P + P, =2; and the 
periods being known the symmetrical functions of the several terms 
of each pcricS are rationally determined in terms of the periods, thus 
f + P + P = P„ r.P + r.P + P.P = Pa, r.P.P=i. 

The theory was further developed by Lagrange (1808), who, 
applying his general process to the equation in question, ’ + 
*’*'* + ...-l-*+i=o(theroots a,b,c... bemg the several powers 
of r, the indices in geometrical progression as above), showed 
that the function (a + oiA + w-c + .. .y* “ ^ was in this case a given 
function of w with integer coefficients. 

Reverting to the before-mentioned particular equation 2*+ 2^ + 
2’ + 2 + I = o, it is very interesting to compare the process of solution 
with that for the solution of the general quartic the roots whereof are 
a,Lc,d. • 

Take «, a root of the equation «*-1 =0 (whence » is =1, -l,», 
or - i, at pleasure), and consider the expression 
(a + ui + + iii“if)‘i 

the developed value of this is 

r= a* + 6* + c* + if* + 6(a“(:“ + b'‘dP) +1 2(a'‘bd + 6*ca + Mb + (Pac) 

+ w f4(a‘6 + 6*e + c“ + iPa) + i2(B*eii + b<‘da + (Pab + iP6c)} 

+ 41 * leia'ii'' + + Ai* + ii>#*) + 4(<»*<= + + 1^0 + iPb) + a4aii«f} 

+ 4 6“b + + ePe) + i2(d‘bc 4- b^cd 4 -cVb 4 - a‘iib)] 
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that is, this is a 6-valued function of a, b, c, d, the root of a sextic 
(which is, in fact, solvable by radicals ; but this is not here material). 

If, however, a, b, e, d denote the roots r, r'*, r*, r» of the special 
equation, then the expression becomes 

ri + f 4--(■ 6 (1-t-1)-I-1 * (r® + ri-t r’r) 

+ u (4(1 + 1 +1 +i) + ll(r* + r' + !• + r®)l 
+ «®|6(r + r''* + r‘ + »'®)+ 4(r® + r‘ + +' + *'U 
+ u®{4(»’-l r“ + ri + «-') + l2(e' + r +f® + ri)} 

viz. this is 


— - I + 411) + 14W® - 1610®, 


a completely determined value. That is, we have 

(r + lof® + ufif* + = - I + 4u + 14U® - idw®, 

which result contains the solution of the equation. If u = i, we have 
(»' + r® + ri + f®)-‘ = I, which is right; ifw= - i,then (r + ri-r®-r»)‘=25; 
if (i) = I,then we have (r-r‘ + »(»'“-+'')}*= -15 + 201; and if u= -i, 
then {»'-r'‘-i(r®-r*)j'‘= - 15-201; the solution may be completed 
without difficulty. 


The result is perfectly general, thus :—n being a prime number, 
r a root of the equation + .. .+*+1 =0, w a root of 

-1 = 0, and g a prime root of g""* = i (mod. «), then 
(r + W»'‘' +. . . + 


is a given function M(| + M,w.. .4 Mh.jw""® with integer co¬ 
efficients, and by the extraction of (n-i)th roots of this and 
similar expressions wc ultimately obtain r in terms of w, which is 
taken to be known ; the equation -1 = o, n a prime number, 
is thus solvable by radicals. In particular, if» -1 be a power of 2, 
the solution (by either process) requires the extraction of square 
roots only; and it was thus that Gauss discovered that ft was 
possible to construct geometrically the regular polygons of 17 
sides and 257 sides re.spectively. Some interesting developments 
in regard to tlie theory were obtained by C. G. J. Jacobi (1837); 
sec the memoir “ Ueber die Kreistheilung, u.s.w.,” Crelle, t. xxx. 
(1846). 

Tlie equation x’* ’ + ...+*+1 = 0 has been considered for its 
own sake, but it also serves as a specimen of a class of equations 
solvable by radicals, considered by N. H. Abel (1828), and since 
called Abelian equations, viz. for the Abelian equation of the 
or .er n, if x be any root, the roots are x, 6 x, (^* 

being a rational function of x, and 0 “x -x); the theory is, in fact, 
very analogous to that of the above particular case. 

A more general theorem obtained by Abel is as follows :-^If the 
roots of an equation of any order arc connected together in such 
wise that all the roots can be expressed rationally in terms of 
any one of them, say *; if, moreover. Ox, 0,x being any two of the 
roots, we have 00 ,x - OiOx, the equation will be solvable algebraically. 
It is proper to refer also to Abel’s definition of an irreducible equation : 

-an equation = 0, the coefficients of which are national functions 
of a certain number of known quantities 0,6, c..., is called irreducible 
when it is impossible to exjiress its roots by an equation of an inferior 
degree, the coefficients of which are also rational functions ola,h,c... 
(or, what is the same thing, when (fiX does not break up into factors 
which are rational functions of a, b, c. . .). Abel applied his theory 
to the equations which present themselves in the division of the 
elliptic functions, but not to the modular equation-s. 

24. But the theory of the algebraical solution of equations 
in its most complete form was established by Evariste Galois 
(born October 1811, killed in a duel May 1832 ; see his collected 
works, Liouville, t. xl., 1846). The definition of an irreducible 
equation resembles Abel’s,—^an equation^ is reducible when it 
admits of a rational divisor, irreducible in the contrary case; 
only the word rational is used in this extended sense that, in 
connexion with the coefficients of the given equation, or with the 
irrational quantities (if any) whereof these are composed, he 
considers any number of other irrational quantities called 
“ adjoint radicals,” and he terms rational any rational function 
of the coefficients (or the irrationals whereof they are composed) 
and of these adjoint radicals; the epithet irreducible is thus taken 
either absolutely or in a relative sense, according to the system of 
adjoint radicals which are taken into account. For instance, 
the equation x*+x*+X" + x-H=o ; the Teft hand side has here 
no rational divisor, and the equation is irreducible; but this 
function is-=(x8-kix+i)—and it has thus the irrationd 
divisors x*+i(i+ + + and the.se, if 

we adjoin the radical are rational, and the equation is no 
longer irredncible. In the case of a given equation, assumed to be 
irreducible, the problem to solve tiie equation is, in fact, that of 


finding radicals by the adjunction of which the equation Incomes 
reducible; for instance, the general quadric equation x®+px + 
y=o is irreducible, but it becomes reducible, breaking up into 
rational linear factors, when we adjom the radical J{j^ - ?). 

The fundamental theorem is the Proposition I. of me " Mimoire 
snr ies conditions de rCsolubilit^ des equations par radicaux ”; 
viz. given an equation of which a, b, c ... are the m roots, there is 
always a group of permutations of the letters a,b,c... possessed 
of the following properties 

1. Every function of the roots invariable by the substitutions 
of the group is rationally known. 

2. Reciprocally every rationally determinable function of the 
roots is invariable by the substitutions of the group. 

Here by an invariable function is meant not only a function of 
which the form is invariable by the substitutions of the group, but 
further, one of which the value is invariable by these substitutions; 
for instance, if the equation be 4>(z) = o, then 41(e) is a function of the 
roots invariable by any substitution whatever. And in saying that 
a function is rationally known, it is meant that its value is expressible 
rationally in terms of the coefficients and of the adjoint quantities. 

For instance in the case of a general equation, the group is simply 
the system of the 1.2.3 . • • » permutations of all the roots, since, 
in this case, the only rationally determinable functions are the sym¬ 
metric functions of the roots. 

In the case of the equation x"-‘... + z +1 - o, » a prime number, 
a,b,c ... k=r,re, r^... where g is a prime root of «, then the 
group is the cyclical group abc . .. k, be . . . ka, . . . hob . . .;, that is, 
in this particular ca.se the number of the permutations of the group 
is equal to the order of the equation. 

'Inis notion of the group of the original equation, or of the group of 
the equation as varied by the adjunction of a scries of radicals, seems 
to be the fundament^ one in Galois’s theory. But the problem of 
solution by radicals, instead of being the sole object of the theory, 
apjiears as the first link of a long chain of questions relating to the 
transformation and classification of irrationals. 

Returning to the question of solution by radicals, it will be readily 
understood that by the adjunction of a radical the group may be 
diminished ; for instance, in the case of the general cubic, where the 
group is that of the six permutations, by the adjunction of the square 
root which enters into the solution, the group is reduced to abc, 
hca, cab ; that is, it becomes possible to express rationally, in terms 
of the coefficients and of the adjoint square root, any function such 
as «®f/ + bH 4 - c'-a which is not altered by the cyclical substitution 
a into b, h into c, ( into «. And hence, to determine whether as 
equation of a given form is .solvable by radicals, the course of in¬ 
vestigation is to inquire whether, by the successive adjunction of 
radicals, it is possible to reduce the original group of the equation 
so as to make it ultimately consist of a single permutation. 

The condition in order that an equation of a given prime order n 
may be solvable by radicals was in tliis way obtained—in the first 
instance in the form (.scarcely intelligible without further explana¬ 
tion) that every function of the roots z,, . . . z,„ invariable by the 

substitutions z„»«, for z„ must be rationally known; and then 
in the equivalent form that the resolvent equation of the order 
1.2...(»- 2) must have a rational root. In particular, the condition 
in order that a quintic equation may be solvable is that Lagrange’s 
resolvent of the order 6 may have a rational factor, a result obtained 
from a direct investigation in a valuable memoir by E. Luther, 
Crelle, t. xxxiv. (1847). 

Among other results demonstrated or announced by Galois may 
be mentioned those relating to the modular equations in the theory 
of elliptic functions; for the transformations of the orders 5, 7, ii, 
the modular equations of the orders (>, 8, 12 are depressible to the 
orders 5, 7, 11 respectively ; but for the transformation, n a prime 
number greater than 11, the depression is impossible. 

■The general theory of Galois in regard to tiie solution of equations 
was completed, and some of the demonstrations supplied by E. 
Betti (1852). See also J. A. Serret’s Cours d'algibre supirieure, 2nd 
ed. (1854); 4th ed. (1877-1878). 

25. Returning to quintic equations, George Birch Jerrard 
(1835) established the theorem that the general quintic equation 
is by the extraction of only square and cubic roots reducible to 
the form xr* + ax 4- <>=o, or what is the same thing, to x® 4 - x+i=o. 
The actual reduction by means of Tscljimhausen’s theorem was 
effected by Charles Hermite in connexion with his elliptic- 
function solution of the quintic equation (1858) in a very el^iant 
manner. It was shown by Sir James Cockle and Robert Harley 
(1858-1859) m connexion with the Jerrardian form, and by 
Arthur Cayley (1861), that Lagrange’s resolvent equation of the 
sixth order can be replaced by a more simjde sextic equation 
occupying a like place in the theory. 

The theory of the modular equations, more particularly for the 
case «=»5, has been studied by C. Hermite, L. Kronecker and 
F. Briosclu. In the case n=5, the modular equation of the order 6 
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depends, os already mentioned, on an equation of the order 5 ; 
and conversely the general quintic equation may be made to 
depend upon this modular equation of the order 6; that is, 
assuming the solution of this modular equation, we can solve 
(not by radicals) the general quintic equation ; this is Hermite’s 
solution of the general quintic equation by elliptic functions 
(1858); it is ancdogou's to the before-mentioned trigonometrical 
solution of the cubic equation. The theory is reproduced and 
developed in Brioschi’s memoir, “ tJber die Auflosung der 
Gleichungen vom fiinften Grade,” Math. Annakn, t. xiii. 
(1877-1878). 

2 O. The great modem work, reproducing the theories of Galois, 
and exhibiting the theory of ugcbraic equations as a whole, is C. 
Jordan's Traiti des substitutions et des Equations nlgfbriques (Paris, 
1870). The work is divided into four books—hook i., preliminary, 
relating to the theory of congruences; book ii. is in two chapters, 
the first relating to substitutions in general, the .second to .substitu¬ 
tions defined analyticafly, and chiefly to linear substitutions ; book 
iii. has four chapters the first di.scus.sing the principles of the general 
theory, the other three containing applications to algebra, geometry, 
and the theory of transcendents ; lastly, book iv., divided into seven 
chapters, contains a determination ot the general tyfies of equations 
solvable by radicals, and a complete system of classification of these 
types. A glance through the index will show the vast extent which 
the theory has assumed, and the form of general conclusions arrived 
at; thus, in book iii., the algebraical applications comprise Abelian 
equations, equations of Galois; the geometrical ones comprise Q. 
Hesse's equation, R. F. A. Clebsch's equations, lines on a ipiartic 
surface having a nodal line, singular points of E. E. Kununer's 
surface, lines on a cubic surface, problems of contact; the applica¬ 
tions to the theory of transcendents comprise circular functions, 
elliptic functions (including division and the modular equation), 
hyperelliptic functions, solution of equations by transcendents. 
And on this last subject, solution of equations by transcendents, 
we may quote the result—*' the solution of the general equation of 
an order superior to five cannot Ik* made to depend upon that of the 
equations for the division of the circular or elliptic functions ” ; 
and again (but with a reference to a possible case of exception), 

“ the general ^nation cannot be solved by aid of the equations which 
give the division of the hyperelliptic functions into an odd number 
of parts." (See also Groups, Theory OF.) (A. t'.A.) 

Bibliography. —For the general theory see W. S. Burnside and 
A. W. I’anton, The Theory of Equations (4th ed,, 1890 1901) ; the 
Galoisian theory is treated in G. B. Matthews, Algebraic Equations 
(1907). See also the Ency. d. math. Wiss. vol. ii. 

EQUATION OF THE CENTRE, in astronomy, the angular 
distance, measured around the centre of motion, by which a 
planet moving in an ellipse deviates from the mean position which 
It would occupy if it moved uniformly. Its amount is the correc¬ 
tion which must be applied positively or negatively to the mean 
anomaly in order to obtain the true anomaly. It arises from the 
ellipticity of the orbit, is zero at pericentre and apocentre, and 
reaches its greatest amount nearly midway between these points. | 
(See Anomaly and Orbit.) 

EQUATION OF TIME, the difference between apparent time, 
determined by the meridian passage of the real sun, and mean 
time, determined by the passage of the mean sun. It goes 
through a double period in the course of a year. Its amount 
varies a fraction of a minute for the same date, from year to year 
and from one longitude to another, on the same day. The follow¬ 
ing table shows an average value for any date and for the Green¬ 
wich meridian fur a number of years, from which the actual 
calue will seldom deviate more than 20 seconds until after 1950. 
The -I- sign indicates that the real sun reaches the meridian after 
.'Can noon; the - sign fce/ore mean noon. 


Table of the Equation of Time. 
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EQUATOR (Late Lat. aequator, from aequare, to make equal), 
in geography, that ^eat circle of the earth, equidistant from the 
two poles, which divides the northern from the southern hemi¬ 
sphere and lies in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the earth ; 
this is termed the “ geographical ” or “ terrestrial equator.” 
In astronomy, the ‘‘ celestial equator ” is the name given to the 
great circle in which the plane of the terrestrial equator intersects 
the celestial sphere; it is consequently equidistant from the 
celestial poles. The “ magnetic equator ” is an imaginary line 
encircling the earth, along which the vertical component of the 
earth’s magnetic force is zero; it nearly coincides with the 
terrestrial equator. 

EQUERRY (from the Fr. ecurie, a stable, through its older form 
(scurie, from the Med. Lat. sruria, a word of Teutonic origin for 
a stable or shed, cf. Ger. Scheuer ; the modern spelling has con¬ 
fused the word with the Lat. equus, a horse), a contracted form 
of “ gentleman of the equerrj',” an officer in charge of the stables 
of a royal household. At the British court, equerries are officers 
attached to the department of the master of the hor.se, the first 
of whom is called chief equerry (see HousF.HOLn, Royal). 

EQUIDAE, the family of perissodactyle ungulate mammals 
typified by the horse {Equus cabalUis) ; see Horse. According 
to the older classification this family was taken to include only 
the forms with tall-crowned teeth, more or less closely allied to 
the typical genus Equus. There is, however, such an almost 
complete graduation from the former to earlier and more primi¬ 
tive mammals with short-crowned cheek-teeth, at one time 
included in the family Luphiodontiiae (see Perissodactvla), 
that it has now become a very general practice to include the 
whole “ phylum ” in the family Equidae. The Kquidae, in this 
extended sense, together with the extinct Palaeotheriidae, are 
indeed how regarded as forming one of four main groups into 
which tlie Perissodactyla are divided, the other groups being 
the Tapiroidea, Rhinocerotoidca and Titanotheriide. For the 
I horse-group the name Hippoidea is employed. All four groups 
were closely connected in the Lower Eocene, so that exact 
definition Ls almost impossible. 

In the Hippoidea there is generally the full scries of 44 teeth, 
but the first premolar is often deciduous or wanting in the lower 
or in both jaws. The incisors are chi.sel-.shaped, and the canines 
tend to become isolated .so as in the now specialized forms to 
occupy nearly the middle of a longer or shorter gap between the 
incisors and premolars. In the upper molars the two outer 
columns of the primitive tubercular molar coalesce to form an 
outer wall, from which proceed two crescentic transverse crests ; 
the connexion between the crests and the wall being imperfect or 
slight, and the crests themselves sometimes tubercular. Each 
of the lower molars carries two crescentic ridges. The number of 
toes ranges from four to one in the fore-foot, and from three to 
one in the hind-foot. The paroccipital, postglenoid and post- 
tympanic processes of the skull are large, and the latter always 
distinct. Normally there are no traces of hom-cores. The 
calcaneum lacks the facet for the fibula found in the Titano- 
theroidea. * 

In the earlier Equidae the teeth were short-crowned, with 
the premolars simpler than the molars; but tiiere is a gradual 
tendency to an increase in the height of the crowns of the teeth, 
accompanied by increasing complexity of structure and the 
fUling up of the hollows with cement ^ilarly the gap on each 
side of the canine tooth in each jaw continues to increase ia 
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length ; while in all the later forms the Vbit is surrounded by a 
ring of bone. A third modification is the increasing length of 
limb (as well as in general bodily size), accompanied by a gradual 
•reduction in the number of toes from three or four to one. 

All the existing members of the family, such as the domesticated 
horse {Eqms caballus) and its wild or half-wild relatives, the 

asses and the zebras, are in¬ 
cluded. in the typical genus. 
In all these the crowns of 
the cheek-teeth are very tall 
(fig. I, b) and only develop 
roots late in life ; while their 
grinding-surfaces (fig. 2, b and 
c) are very complicated and 
have all the hollows filled 
with cement. Tlie summits of 
the incisors are infolded, pro¬ 
ducing, when partially worn, 
the “ mark.” In the skull the 
orbit is surrounded by bone, 
and there is no distinct de 
pression in front of the same. 
Kach limb terminates in one 
large toe; the lateral digits 
being represented bjr the 
splint-lx)nes, corresponding to 
the lateral metacarpals and metatarsals of Hipparion. Not 
unfrequently, however, the lower ends of the splint-bones carry 
a small expansion, representing the phalanges. 

Remains of horses indistinguishable from E. calmllus occur 
in the Pleistocene deposits of Europe and Asia; and it is from 
them that the dun-coloured small horses of northern Europe 
and Asia are probably derived. The ancestor of these Pleistocene 
horses is probably E. stemmis, of the Upper Pliocene of Europe, 
which has a small depression in front of the orbit, while the skull 
is relatively larger, the feet are rather shorter, and the splint- 
Ixmes somewhat more developed. In India a nearly allied 
species (E. sivaletisis), occurs in the Lower Pliocene, and may 
have been the ancestor of the Arab stock, which shows traces of 
the depression in front of the orbit characteristic of the earlier 
forms. In North America species of Equus occur in the Pleistocene 
and from that continent others reached South America during 
the same epoch. In the latter country occurs Hippidium, in 
which the cheek-teeth are shorter and simpler, and the nasal 
bones very long and slender, with elongated slits at the side. 
The limbs, especially the cannon-bones, arc relatively short, and 
the splint-bones large. The allied Argentine Onohippidium, 
which is also Pleistocene, has still longer nasal bones and slits, 
and a deep double cavity in front of the orbit, part of which 
probably contained a gland. Onohippidium is certainly off the 


Fig. 1.—o. Side view of .second 
upper molar tooth of A nchitherium 
(brachyodont form) ; ft, corre¬ 
sponding tooth of horse (hypsidont 
form). 


a h c 



Fig. 2.— a, Grinding surface of unworn right upper molar tooth 
of A ncHitherium ft, corresponding surface of unworn molar of young 
horse ; i , the same tooth after it has been .some time in use. The 
uncoloured portions are the dentine or ivory, the shaded parts the 
cement filling the cavities and surrounding the exterior. The black 
line separating these two structures is the enamel or hardest con¬ 
stituent of the tooth. 


direct line of descent of the modem horses, and, on account of 
the length of the nasals and their slits, the same probably holds 
good for Hippidium, 

Species from the Pliocene of Texas and the Upper Miocene 
(Loup Forte) of Oregon were at one time assigned to Hippidium ', 
but this is incorrect, that genus being exclusively South American. 


The name Pliohippus has been applied to species from the same 
two formations on the supposition that the foot-structure was 
similar to that of Hippidium, but Mr J. W. Gidley is of opinion 
that the lateral digits may have been fully developed. 

Apparently there is here some gap in the line, of descent of the 
hbrse, and it may be suggested that the evolution took place, 
not as commonly supposed, in North America, but in eastern 
central Asia, of which the palaeontology is practically unknown ; 
some support is given to this theory by the fact that the earliest 
species with which we are acquainted occur in northern India. 

Be this as it may, the next North American representatives 
of the family constitute the genera Protohippus and Merychippus 
of the Miocene, in both of which the lateral digits are fully 
developed and terminate in small though perfect hoofs. In 
both the cheek-teeth have moderately ^ crowns, and in the 
first named of the two those of the milk-series are nearly similar 
to their permanent successors. In Merychippus, on the other 
hand, the milk-molars have short crowns, w'itbout any cement 
in the hollows, thus resembling the permanent molars of the 
under-mentioned genus Anchilherium. From the well-known 
Hipparion, or Hippoiherium, typically from the Lower Pliocene 
of Europe, but also occurring in the corresponding formation 
in North Africa, Persia, India and Chma, and represented in 
the Upper Miocene Loup Fork beds of the United States by species 
which it has been proposed to separate generically as Heo- 



Fig. 3. —Successive stages of modification of the left fore-feet of 
extinct forms of horse-like animals, showing gradual reduction of 
the outer .and enlargement of the middle toe (in), 
a, Hvracolherium (Eocene). d, Hipparion (VUocene). 

ft, Mesohippus (Oligocene). e, Equus (Pleistocene), 

r, .-f nchitherium (Miocene). 

hipparion, we reach small horses which are now generally 
regarded as a lateral offshoot from the Merychippus type. The 
cheek-teeth, which have crowns of moderate height, differ from 
those of all the foregoing in that the postero-internal pillar 
(the projection on the right hand top corner of c in fig. 2) is 
isolated in place of being attached by a narrow neck to the 
adjacent crescent. The skull, which is relatively short, has a 
large depression in front of the orbit, commonly supposed to 
have contained a gland, but this may be doubtful. In the typical, 
and also in the North American forms these were complete, 
although small,lateral toes in both feet (fig. 3, (/),but it is possible 
that in H. anlilopinum of India the lateral toes had disappeared. 
If this be so, we have the development of a monodactyle foot in 
this genus independently of Equus. 

The foregoing genera constitute the subfamily Equinae, or 
the Equidae as restricted by the older writers; In all the dentition 
is of the hypsodont type, with the hollows of the cheek-teeth 
filled by cement, the premolars molartform, and the first small 
and generally deciduous. The orbit is surrounded by a bony 
ring; the ulna and radius in the fore, and the tibia and fibula 
in tiie hind-limb are united,and the fe.*t are of the types described 
above. Between this subfamily and the second subfamily, 
Hyracotheriinae, a partial connexion is formed by the North 
American Upper Miocene genera Desmaiippus and Anchippus 
or Parahippus. The characteristics of the group will be gathered 
from the remarks on the leading genera; but it may be mentioned 
that the orbit is open behind, the cheek-teeth are short-crowned 
and without cement (fig. i, a), the gap between tiie canine and 
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the outermost incisor is short, the bones of the middle part of 
the leg are separate, and there are at least three toes to each foot 

lire longest-known genus and the one containing the largest 
species is Anchitherium, typically from the Middle Miocene of 
Europe, but also represented by one species from the Upper 
Miocene of North America. The European A, aurelianense 
was of the size of an ordinary donkey. The cheek-teeth are of 
the type shown in a of figs, i and 2; the premolars, with the 
exception of the small first one, being molar-like; and the lateral 
toes (fig. 3, c) were to some extent functional. The summits of 
the incisors were infolded to a small extent. Nearly allied is 
the American Mesohippus, ranging from the Lower Miocene 
to the Lower Oligocene of the United States, of which the earliest 
species stood only about 18 in. at the shoulder. The incisors 
were scarcely, if at all, infolded, and there is a rudiment of the 
fifth metacarpal (fig. 3, h). By some writers all the species of 
Mesohippus are included in the genus Miohippus, but others 
consider that the two genera are distinct. 

Mesohippus and Miohippus are connected with the earliest 
and most primitive mammal which it is possible to include in 
the family Equidae by means of Epihippus of the Uinta or Upper 
Eocene of North America, and Pachynolophus, or Orokippus, 
of the Middle and Lower Eocene of both halves of the northern 
hemisphere. The final stage, or rather the initial stage, in the 
series is presented by Hyracotherium {Protorohippus), a mammal 
no larger than a fox, common to the Lower Eocene of Europe 
and North America. 'J'he general characteristics of this pro¬ 
genitor of the horses are those given above as distinctive of the 
group. The cheek-teeth are, however, much simpler than those 
of Anchitherium ; the transverse crests of the upper molars not 
being fully connected with the outer wall, while the premolars 
in the upper jaw are triangular, and thus unlike the molars. 
The incisors are small and the canines scarcely enlarged; the 
latter having a gap on each side in the lower, but only one on 
their hinder aspect in the upper jaw. The fore-feet have four 
complete toes (fig. 3, a), but there are only three hind-toes, with 
a rudiment of the fifth metatarsal. The vertebrae are simpler 
in structure than in Equus. From Hyracotherium, which is 
closely related to the Eocene representatives of the ancestral 
stocks of the other three branches of the Perissodactyla, the 
transition is easy to Phenacodus, the representative of the common 
ancestor of all the Ungulata. 

See also H. F. Osborn, “New Oligocene Horses,” Bull. Amer. 
Mus. vol. XX. p. 167 (1904) ; J. W. Gidley, Proper Generic Names 
of Miocene Horses, p. 1 gi; and the article Palaeontology. (R. L.*) 

EQUILIBRIUM (from the Lat. aequus, equal, and libra, a 
balance), a condition of equal balance between opposite or 
counteracting forces. By the “ sense of equilibrium ” is meant 
the sense, or sensations, by which we have a feeling of security 
in standing, walking, and indeed in all the movements by which 
the body is carried through space. Such a feeling of security 
is necessary both for maintaining any posture, such as standing, 
or for performing any movement. If this feeling is absent or 
uncertain, or if there are contradictory sensations, then definite 
muscular movements are inefficiently or irregularly performed, 
and the body may stagger or fall. When we stand erect on a 
firm surface, like a floor, there is a feeling of resistance, due to 
nervous impulses reacliing the brain from the soles of the feet 
and from the muscles of the limbs and trunk. In walking or 
running, these feelings of resistance seem to precede and guide 
the muscular movement^ necessary for the next step. If these 
are absent or perverted or deficient, as is the case in the disease 
known as locomotor ataxia, then, although there is no loss of the 
power of voluntary movement, the patient staggers in walking, 
especially if he is not allowed to look at his feel, or if he is blind¬ 
folded. He misses the guiding sensations that come from the 
limbs; and with a feeling that he is walking on a soft substance, 
offering little or no resistance, he staggers, and his muscular 
movements become irregulaft Such a condition may be artificially 
brought about b^ washing the soles of the feet with chloroform 
or e&er. And at has been observed to exist partially after 
extensive destruction of the skin of the soles of the feet by burns 


or scalds. This shows that tactile impulses from the skin take 
a share in generating the guiding sensation. In the disease 
above mentioned, however, tactile impressions may be nearly 
normal, but the guiding sensation is weak and inefficient, owing 
to the absence of impulses from the muscles. The disease is 
known to depend on morbid changes in the posterior columns of 
the spinal cord, by which impulses are not freely transmitted 
upwards to the brain. These facts point to the existence of 
impulses coming from the muscles and tendons. It is now 
known that there exist peculiar spindles, in muscle, and rosettes 
or coils or loops of nerve fibres in close proximity to tendons. 
These are the end organs of the sense. The transmission of 
impulses gives rise to the muscular sense, and the guiding sensa¬ 
tion which precedes co-ordinated muscular movements depends 
on these impulses. Thus from the limbs streams of nervous 
impulses pass to the sensorium from the skin and from muscles 
and tendons; these may or may not arouse consciousness, but 
they guide or evoke muscular movements of a co-ordinated 
character, more especially of the limbs. 

In animals whose limbs are not adapted for delicate touch nor 
for the performance of complicated movements, such as some 
mammals and birds and fishc.s, the guiding sensations depend 
largely on the sense of vision. This sense in man, instead of 
assisting, sometimes disturbs the guiding sensation. It is true 
that in locomotor ataxia visual sensations may take the place 
of the tactile and muscular sensations that arc inefficient, and 
the man can walk without staggering if he is allowed to look at 
the floor, and especially if he is guided by transverse straight 
lines. On the other hand, the acrobat on the wire-rope dare not 
trust his visual sensations in the maintenance of his equilibrium. 
He keeps his eyes fixed on one point instead of allowing them to 
wander to objects below him, and his muscular movements are 
regulated by the impulses that come from the skin and muscles 
of his limbs. The feeling of insecurity probably arises from a 
conception of height, and also from the knowledge that by no 
muscular movements can a man avoid a catastrophe if he should 
fall. A bird, on the other hand, depends largely on visual 
impressions, and it knows by experience that if launched into 
the air from a height it can fly. Here, probably, is an explanation 
of the large size of the eyes of birds. Cover the head, as in hood¬ 
ing a falcon, and the bird seems to lie deprived of the power 
of voluntary movement. Little effect will be produced if we 
attempt to restrain the movements of a cat by covering its eyes. 
A fish also is deprived of the power of motion if its eyes are 
covered. But both in the bird and in the fish tactile and muscular 
impressions, especially the latter, come into play in the mechanism 
of equilil)rium. In flight the large-winged birds, especially in 
soaring, can feel the most delicate wind-pressures, both as 
regards direction and force, and they adapt the position of their 
body so as to catch the pressure at the most efficient angle. 
The same is true of the fish, especially of the flat-fishes. In 
mammids the sense of equilibrium depends, then, on streams 
of tactile, muscular and visual impressions pouring in on the 
sensorium, and calling forth appropriate muscular movements. 
It has also been suggested that impulses coming from the ab¬ 
dominal viscera may take part in the mechanism. The presence 
in the mesentery of felines (cats, &c.) of large numbers of Pacinian 
corpuscles, which are believed to be modified tactile bodie.s, 
favours this supposition. Such animals are remarkable for the 
delicacy of such muscular movements, as balancing and leaping. 

There is another channel by which nervous impulses reach the 
sensorium and play their part in the sense of equilibrium, namely, 
from the semicircular canals, a portion of the internal ear. It is 
pointed out in the article Hearing that the appreciation of sound 
is in reality an appr«:iation of variations of pressure. Ibe 
labyrinth consists of the vestibule, the cochlea and the semi¬ 
circular canals. The coclilea receives the sound-waves (variar 
tions of pressure) that constitute musical tones. _ This it acooin- 
plishes by the structures in the ductus cochlearis. In the vesti¬ 
bule we find two sacs, the saccule next to and communicating 
with the ductus cochlearis, and the utricle communicating with 
the semicircular canals. The base of the stapes communicates 
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pressures to the utricle. The membranous portion of the semi¬ 
circular canals consists of a tube, dilated at one end into a 
swelling or pouch, termed the ampulla, and each end com¬ 
municates freely with the utricle. On the posterior wall of both 
the saccule and of the utricle there is a ridge, termed in each case 
the macula acustica, bearing a highly specialized epithelium. 
A similar structure exists in each ampulla. This would suggest 
that all three structures have to do with hearing; but, on the 
other hand, there is experimental evidence that the utricle 
and the canals may transmit impressions that have to do with 
equilibrium. Pressure of the base of the stapes is exerted on 
the utricle. This will compress the fluid in that cavity, and tend 
to drive the fluid into the semicircular canals that communicate 
with that cavity by five openings. Each canal is surrounded 
by a thin layer of perilymph, so that it may yield a little to this 
pressure, and exert a pull or pressure on the nerve-endings in 
each ampulla. Thus impulses may be generated in the nerves 
of the ampullae. 

The three semicircular canals lie in the three directions in 
space, and it has been suggested that they have to do with our 
appreciation of the direction of sound. But our appreciation of 
sound is very inaccurate : we look with the eyes for the source 
of a sound, and instinctively direct the ears or the head, or both, 
in the direction from which the sound appears to proceed. But 
the relationship of the canals on the two sides must Jiave a 
physiological significance. Thus (i) the six canals are parallel, 
two and two ; or (2) the two horizontiil canals are in the same 
plane, while the superior canal on one side is nearly parallel with 
the posterior canal of the other. These facts point to the two 
.sets of canals and ampullae acting as one organ, in a manner 
analogous to the action of two retinae for single vision. 

We have next to consider how the canals may possibly act in 
connexion with the sense of equilibrium. In 1820 J. Purkinje 
studied the vertigo that follows rapid rotation of the body in the 
erect position on a vertiad axis. On stopping the rotation there 
is a sense of rotation in the opposite direction, and this may 
occur even when the eyes arc closed. Purkinje noticed that the 
position of the imaginary axis of rotation depends on the axis 
around which the head revolves. In 1828 M. J. P. Flourcns 
discovered that injury to the canals causes disturba.nce to the 
equilibrium and loss of co-ordination, and that sections of the 
canals produce a rotatory movement of a kind corresponding 
to the canal that had been divided. Thus division of a mem¬ 
branous canal causes rotatory movements round an axis at right 
angles to the plane of the divided canal. The body of the animal 
always moves in the direction of the cut canal. Many other 
observers have corroborated these experiments. F. Ooltz was 
the first who formulated the conditions necessary for equilibra¬ 
tion. He put the matter thus:—(1) A central co-ordinating 
organ—in the brain ; (2) centripetal fibres, with their peripheral 
terminations—in the ampullae ; and (3) centrifugal fibres, with 
their terminal organs—in the muscular mechanisms. A lesion of 
any one of these portions of the mechanism causes loss or im¬ 
pairment of balancing. Cyon also investigated the subject, and 
concluded(1) To maintain equilibrium, we must have an 
accurate notion of the po.sition of the head in space; (2) the 
function of the semicircular canals is to communicate impressions 
that give a representation of this position—each c^al having a 
relation to one of the dimensions of space; (3) disturbance of 
equilibrium follows section ; (4) involuntary movements follow¬ 
ing section are due to abnormal excitations; (5) abnormal 
movements occurring a few days after the operation are caused 
by irritation of the cerebellum. 

On theoretical considerations of a physical character, E. Mach, 
Crum-Brown and Kreuer have advanced theories based on the 
idea of the canals being organs for sensations of acceleration of 
movement, or for the sense of rotation. Mach first pointed out 
that Purkinje’s jAenoraena, already alluded to, were in aU 
probability related to the semicircular caiuUs. He showed 
that when the body is moved in space, in a straight line, we are 
not conscious of the velocity of motion, but of venations m tlus 
velocity. Similarly, if a body is rotated round a vertical axis. 
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we perceive only angular acceleration and not angular velocity. 
The sensations produced by angular acceleration last longer 
than the acceleration itself, and the position of the head during 
the movements enables us to determine direction.” Both Mach 
and Goltz state that varying pressures of the fluid in the canals 
produced by angular rotation produce sensations of movement 
(always in a direction opposite to the_ rotation of the body), 
and that these, in turn, cause the vertigo of Purkinje and the 
phenomena of Flourens. Mach, Crum-Brown and Breuer ad¬ 
vance hydrodynamical theories in which they assume that the 
fluids move in the canals. Goltz, on the other h^d, supports a 
hydrostatical theory in which he assumes that the phenomena 
can be accounted for by varying pressures. Crum-Brown differs 
from Mach and Breuer as follows:—(1) In attributing movement 
or variation of pressure not merely to the endolymph, but a1so_ to 
the walls of the membranous canals and to the _ surrounding 
perilymph; and (2) in regarding the two labyrinths as one 
organ, all the six canals being required to form a true conception 
of the rotating motion of the head. He sums up the matter 
thus : “ Wc have two ways in which a relative motion can occur 
between the endolymph and the walls of the cavity containing 
it—(1) When the head begins to move, here the walls leave 
the fluid behind ; (2) when the head stops, here the fluid flows 
on. In both cases the sensation of rotation is felt. In the first 
this sensation corresponds to a real rotation, in the second it 
does not, but in both it corresponds to a real acceleration (positive 
or negative) of rotation, using the word acceleration in its 
technical kincmatical sense.” 

Cyon states that the semicircular canals only i.idirectly assist 
in giving a notion of spatial relations. “ He holds that knowledge 
of the position of bodies in space depends on nervous irapubes 
coming from the contracting ocular muscles; that the oculo¬ 
motor centres are in intimate physiological relationship with the 
centres receiving impulses from the nerves of the semicircular 
canals ; and that the oculomotor centres, thus excited, produce 
the movements of the eyeballs, which then determine our notions 
of spatial relations.” Tliese views are supported by experiments 
of Lee on dog-fish. When the fish is rotated round different 
axes there are compensating movements of the eyes and fins. 
“ It was observed that if the fish were rotated in the plane of 
one of the canals, exactly the same movements of the eyes and 
fins occurred as were produced by experimental operation and 
stimulation of the ampulla of that canal.” Scwall, in 1883, 
carried out experiments on young sharks and skates with negative 
results. Lee returned to the subject in 185^4, and, after numerous 
experiments on dog-fish, in which the canals or the auditory 
nerves were divided, olitained evidence that the ampullae con¬ 
tain sense-organs connected with the sense of equilibrium. 

It has been found by physicians and aurists that disease or 
injury of the canals, occurring rapidly, produces giddiness, 
staggering, nystagmus (a peculiar twitching movement of the 
muscles of the eyeballs), vomiting, noises in the ear and more or 
less deafness. It is said, however, that if pathological changes 
come on slowly, so that the canals and vestibule are converted 
into a solid mass, none of these symptoms may occur. On the 
whole, the evidence is in favour of the view that from the semi¬ 
circular canals nervous impulses are transmitted, which, co¬ 
ordinated with impulses coming from the visual organs, from the 
muscles and from the skin, form the bases of these guiding 
sensations on which the sense of equilibrium depends. These 
impulses may not reach the level ^ consciousness, but they 
call into action co-ordinated mechanisms by which complicated 
muscular movements are effected. 

Full bibliographical references are given in the article on “ The 
Ear” by j. G. McKcndrick, in Schafer's Texthook of Physiology, 
vol. ii. p. 1194. (J- 

EQUINOX (from the Lat. aeqms, equal, and nox, night), a 
term used to express either the moment at which, or the point at 
which, the sun apparently crosses the celestial equator. Since 
the sun moves in the ecliptic, it is m th^ last-named sense the 
point of intersection of the ecliptic and the celestial equator. 
This is the usual meaning of the term in astronomy. There are 
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two such points, opposite each other, at one of which the sun 
crosses the equator toward the north and at the other toward the 
south. They are called vernal and autumnal respectively, from 
the relation of the corresponding times to the seasons of the 
northern hemisphere. The line of the equinoxes is the imaginary 
diameter of the celestial sphere which joins them. 

The vernal equinox is the initial point from which the right 
ascensions and the longitudes of the heavenly bodies are measured 
(see Astronomy : Spherical). It is affected by the motions of 
Precession and Nutation, of which the former has been known 
since the time of Hipparchus. The actual equinox is defined by 
first taking the conception of a fictitious point called the Mean 
Equinox, which moves at a nearly uniform rate, slow varying, 
however, from century' to century. The true equinox then moves 
around ^e mean ec|uinox in a period equal to that of the rnoon's 
nodes. These two motions are defined with greater detail in the 
articles Precession op'tiie Equinoxes and Nutation. 

Equinoctial Gales.~At the time of the equinox it is commonly 
believed that strong gales may be expected. This popular idea 
has no foundation in fact, for continued observations have failed 
to show any unusual prevalence of gales at this season. In one 
case observations taken for fifty years show that during the five 
days from the 21st to the 25th of March and September, there 
were fewer gales and storms than during the preceding and 
succeeding five days. 

EQUITES (“ liorscmen " or “ knights,” from equus, “ horse ”), 
in Roman history, originally a division of the army, but subse¬ 
quently a distinct political order, which under the empire 
resumed its military character. According to the traditional 
account, Romulus instituted a cavalry corps, consisting of three 
ctnluriae (“ hundreds ”), called after the three tribes from 
which they were taken (Ramnes, Tities, Luceres), divided into 
ten turmae (“ squadrons ”) of thirty men each. The collective 
name for the corps was celeres (“ the swift,” or possibly from 
KciVi/s-, “ a riding horse ”); Li%7, however, restricts the term to 
a special body-guard of Romulus. The statements in ancient 
authorities as to the changes in the number of the equites 
during the regal perio.l are very confusing ; but it is regarded as 
certain that Ser^'ius Tullius found six centuries in existence, to 
which he added twelve, making eighteen in all, a number which 
remained unchanged throughout the republican period. A 
proposal by M. Porcius Cato the elder to supplement the de¬ 
ficiency in the cavalry by the creation of four additional centuries 
was not adopted. Tlic earlier centuries were cidled sex suflragia 
(“ the six votes ”), and at first consisted exclusively of patricians, 
while those of Servius Tullius were entirely or for the most part 
plebeian. Until the reform of the comitia centuriata (probably 
during the censorship of Gains Flaminius in 220 b.c. ; see 
Comitia), the equites had voted first, but after that time this 
privilege was transferred to one century selected by lot from the 
centuries of the equites and the first class. The equites then 
voted with the first class, the distinction between the sex sufragia 
and the other centuries being abolished. 

Although the equites wore selected from the wealthiest 
citizens, service in the cavalry was so expensive that the state 
gave financial assistance. A sum of money {aes equestre) was 
given to each eques for the purchase of two horses (one for him¬ 
self and one for his groom), and a further sum for their keep 
(aw horiearium) ; hence the name equites equo publico. In later 
times, pay was substituted for the eus hordearium, three times as 
much as that of the infantr>'. If competent, an eques could retain 
his horse and vote after the expiration of his ten years’ service, 
and (till 129 b.c.) even after entry into the senate. 

As the demands upon the services of the cavalry increased, 
it was decided to supplement the regulars by the enrolment of 
wealthy citizens who kept horses of their own. The origin of 
these equites equo private dates back, according to Livy (v. 7), 
to the siege of Veii, when a number of young men came forward 
and offered their services. .A^ording to Mommsen, although the 
institution was not intended to be permanent, in later times 
vacancies in the ranks were filled in this manner,_with the result 
that service in the cavalry, with either a public or a private 


horse, became obligatory upon all Roman citizens possessed of a 
certain income. These equites equo privato had no vote in the 
centuries, received pay in place of the aes equestre, and did not 
form a distinct corps. 

Thus, at a comparatively early period, three classes of equites 
may be distinguished: (a) The patrician equites equo publico of 
the sex suffragia ; (i) the plebeian equites in the twelve remaining 
centuries; (c) the equites equo privato, both patrician and 
plebeian. 

The equites were originally chosen by the curiae, then in suc¬ 
cession by the kings, the consuls, and (after 443 B.c.) by the 
censors, by whom they were reviewed every five years in the 
Forum. Each eques, as his name was called out, passed before 
the censors, leading his horse. Those whose physique and 
character were satisfactory, and who had taken care of their 
horses and equipments, were bidden to lead their horse on 
(traducere equum), those who failed to pass the scrutiny were 
ordered to sell it, in token of their expulsion from the corps. 
This ins])ection (recognitio) must not be confounded with the 
full-dress procession \transvecttv) on the 15th of July from the 
temple of Mars or Honos to the Capitol, instituted in 304 b.c. by 
the censor Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus to commemorate the 
miraculous inten'cntion of Castor and Pollux at the battle of 
Lake Regillus. Both inspection and procession were discontinued 
before the end of the republic, but revived and in a manner 
combined by Augustus. 

In theory, the twelve plebeian centuries were open to all free¬ 
born youths of the age of seventeen, although in practice prefer¬ 
ence was given to the members of the older families. Other 
requirements were sound health, high moral character and an 
honourable calling. At the beginning of the republican period, 
senators were included in the equestrian centuries. The only 
definite information as to the amount of fortune necessary refers 
to later republican and early imperial times, when it is known 
to have been 400,000 sesterces (about £,35°° to £4000). The 
insignia of the equites were, at first, distinctly military'—such 
as the purple-edged, short military cloak (trabea) and decorations 
for service in the field. 

With the extension of the Roman dominions, the equites lost 
their military character. Prolonged service abroad possessed 
little attraction for the pick of the Roman youth, and recruiting 
for the cavalry from the equestrian centuries was discontinued. 
The equites remained at home, or only went out as members 
of the general’s staff, their places being taken by the equites 
equo privato, the cavalry of the allies and the most skilled horse¬ 
men of the subject populations. The first gradually disappeared, 
and Roman citizens were rarely found in the ranks of the effective 
cavalry. In these circumstances there grew up in Rome a class 
of wedthy men, whose sole occupation it was to amass large 
fortunes by speculation, and who found a most lucrative field of 
enterprise in state contracts and the farming of the public 
revenues. These tax-farmers (see PtiHi.iCANi) were already in 
existence at the time of the Second Punic War; and their numbers 
and influence increased as the various provinces were added to 
the Roman dominions. The change of the equites into a body 
of financiers was further materially promoted (a) by the lex 
Claudia (218 B.c.), which prohibited senators from engaging in 
commercial pursuits, especially if (as seems probable) it included 
public contracts (cf. Flaminius, Gaius) ; {b) by the enactment 
in the time of Gaius Gracchus excluding members of the senate 
from the equestrian centuries. These two measures definitely 
marked off the aristocracy of birth from the aristocracy of wealth 
—the landed proprietor from the capitalist. The term equity, 
originally confined to the purely military equestrian centuries 
of Servius Tullius, now came to be applied to all who possessed 
the property qualificatioh of 400,000 sesterces. 

As the cqmtes practically monopolized the farming of the 
taxes, they came to be regarded as identical with the puUicani, 
not, as Pliny remarks, because any particular rank was necess^ 
to obtain the fanning of the taxes, but because such occupation 
was beyond ttie reach of all except those who were possessed 
of considerable means. Thus, at the time of the Gracchi, these 
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•equiles-publicam formed a close financial corporation of about 
30,000 members, holding an intermediate position between the 
nobility and the lower classes, keenly alive to their own interests, 
and ready to stand by one another when attacked. Although 
to some extent looked down upon by the senate as following 
a dishonourable occupation, they had as a rule sided with the 
latter, as being at least less hostile to them than the democratic 
party. To obtain the support of the capitalists, Gaius Gracchus 
conceived the plan of creating friction between them and the 
senate, which he carried out by handing over to them the 
control (a) of the jury-courts, and (b) of the revenues of Asia. 

(a) Hitlxerto, the list of jurym n for service in the majority 
of processes, lioth civil and criminal, had been composed ex¬ 
clusively of senators. The result was that charges of corruption 
and extortion failed, when brought against members of that 
order, even in cases where there was little doubt of their guilt. 
The popular indignation at such scandalous miscarriages of 
justice rendered a change in the coniposition of the courts 
imperative. Apparently Gracchus at first proposed to create 
new senators from the equitcs and to select the jurymen from 
this mixed body, but this moderate proposal was rejected in 
favour of one more radical (.see W. W. Fowler in Classical 
lievieie, July 1896). By the lex Sempronia (123 b.c.) the list 
was to be drawn from persons of free birth over thirty years of 
age, who must possess the equestrian census, and must not be 
senators. Altl)ough tliis measure was bound to set 'senators 
and equites at variance, it in no way impiroved the lot of those 
chiefly concerned. In fact, it increased the burden of the luckless 
provincials, whose only a|)peal lay to a body of men whose 
interests were identical with those of the ■publicani. Provide.! 
he left the tax-gatherer alone, the governor might squeeze 
what he could out of the people, while on the other hand, if he 
were hum.mely disposed, it was dangerous for him to remonstrate. 

(A) The taxes of Asia had formerly been paid by the inhabitants 
themselves in the shape of a fixed sum. Gracchus ordered that 
the taxes, direct and indirect, should be increased, and that the 
farming of them should be put up to auction at Rome. By this 
arrangement the provincials were ignored, and everytliing was 
left in the hands of the capitalists. 

From this time dates the existence of the equestrian order 
as an officially recognized political instrument. When the control 
of the courts pa.s.scd into the hands of the property ecjuitcs, all 
who were summoned to undertake the duties of judices were 
called equites; the ordo judicum (the official title) and the ordo 
eqMester were regarded as identical. It is probable that certain 
privileges of the equites were due to Gracchus ; that of wearing 
the gold ring, hitherto reserved for senators; that of special 
seats in the theatre, subsequently withdrawn (probably by Sulla) 
and restored by the lex Othonis (67 B.c.) ; the narrow band of 
purple on the tunic as distinguished from the broad band worn 
by the senators. 

Various attempts were made by the senate to regain control 
of the courts, but without success. The lex Livia of M. Livius 
Drusus (q.v.), passed with tliat object, but irr^ularly and by the 
aid of violence, was annulled by the senate itself. In 82 Sulla 
restored the right of .serving as judices to the senate, to which 
he elevated 300 of the most influential equites, whose support 
he thus hoped to secure; at the same time he indirectly dealt 
a blow at the order generally, by abolishing the office of the 
censor (immediately revived), in whom was vested the right 
of bestowing the public horse. To this period Mommsen assigns 
the regulation, generally attributed to Ai^ustus, that the sons 
•of senators should be knights by r^ht of birth. By the kx 
Aurelia (70 b.c.) the judices were to be chosen in equal numbers 
from senators, equites and tribuni aesarii (see Aerarium), the 
last-named being closely connected with the equites, who thus 
practically commanded a majority About this time the influence 
■of the equestrian order reached its height, and Cicero’s great 
object was to reconcile it with. the senate. In this he was 
aucoessful at the time of-the Catilinarian conspiracy, in the 
suppression of-'wfeklp. he was .materially aided, by the equites. 
But the union did not last long : shortly afterwards the majority 
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ranged themselves on the side of Julius Caesar, who did away 
with the tribqni aerarii as judices, and replaced them by equites. 

. Augustus undertook the thorough reorganization of the 
equestrian order on a military basis. The equites equo privalo 
were abolished (according to Herzog, not till the reign of 
Tiberius) and the term equites was olficially limited to the 
equites equo publico, although all who possessed the property 
qualification were still considered to belong to the “ equestrian 
order.” For the equites equo publico high moral character, good 
health and the equestrian fortune were necessary. Although 
free birth was considered indispensable, the .right of wearing 
the gold ring {jus anuli auret) was frequently bestowed by tbe 
emperor upon freedmen, who thereby became ingenui and eligible 
as equites. Tiberius, however, insisted upon free birth on tlie 
father’s side to the third generation. Extreme youth was no 
bar; the emperor Marcus Aurelius had been an eques at the age 
of six. The sons of senators were eligible by right of birth, and 
appear to have been known as equites illustres. The right of 
bestowing the equus puhlicus was vested in the emperor, once 
given, it was for life, and was only forfeitable through degrada¬ 
tion for some offence or the loss of the equestrian fortune. 

Augustus divided the equites mto six turmae (regarded by 
Hirschfeld as a continuation of the sex suffragia). Each was 
under the command of a sevir (i\ap)^<K), who was appointed 
by the emperor and changed every year. During their term of 
command the seviri had to exhibit games {ludi sevirales). Under 
these officers the equites formed a kind of corporation, which, 
although not officially recognized, had tlie right of passing 
resolutions, chiefly such as embodi d acts of homage to the 
imperial house. It is not known wbetlier the turmae contained 
a fixed number of equites; there is no doubt that, in assigning 
the public horse, Augustus went far beyond the earlier figure 
of 1800. Thus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus mentions 5000 equites 
as taking part in a review at which he himself was present. 

As before, the equites wore the narrow, purple-striped tunic, 
and the gold ring, the latter now being considered the distinctive 
badge of knighthood. The fourteen rows in the theatre were 
extended by Augustus to seats in the circus. 

The old recogniiio was replaced by the probatio, conducted 
by the emperor in his censorial capacity, assisted by an advisory 
board of spiecially selected senators. The ceremony was combined 
with a procession, which, like the earlier iransvectio, took place 
on the 15th of July, and at such other times as the emperor 
pleased. As in earlier times, offenders were punislied by expulsion. 

In order to provide a supply of competent officers, each eques 
was required to fill certain subordinafe posts, called militiae 
equestres. These were (i) the command of an auxiliary cohort; 
(2) the tribunate of a legion ; (3) the command of an auxiliary 
cavalry squadron, this order being as a rule strictly adhered to. 
To these Septimius Severus added the centurionship. Nomina¬ 
tion to the militiae equestres was in the hands of the emperor. 
After the completion of their preliminary military service, the 
equites were eligible for a number of civil posts, chiefly tliose with 
which the emperor himself was closely concerned. Such were 
various procuratorships; the prefectures of the com supply, 
of the fleet, of the watch, of the praetorian guards; the governor¬ 
ships of recently acquired provinces (Egypt, Noricum), the others 
being reserved for senators. At the same time, t^ abolition 
of the mdirect method of collecting the. taxes in the. provinces 
greatly reduced the political influence of the equites. Certain 
religious functions of minor importance were also reserved for 
them. In the jury courts, the equifis, thanks to Julius Caesar, 
already formed two-tliirds of the judices; Augustus, by excluding 
the senators altogether, virtually gave them the ^e control 
of the tribunals. One of the chief objects of the emperors being 
to weaken the influence of the senate by the opposition of the 
equestrian order, the practice was adopted' of elevatmg tliosc 
equites who had reached a certain stage in their career to the 
ra^ of senator by adlectio. Certain official posts, of which it 
would have been inadvisable to deprive senators, could thus be 
bestowed upon the promoted equites. 

Tlie control of tlie imperial correspondence and purse was 
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at first in the hands of freedmen and slaves. The emperor 
Claudius tentatively entrusted certain posts connected with 
these to the equites; in the time of Hadrian this became the 
regular custom. Thus a civil career was open to the equites 
wiAout the obligation of preliminaiy military service, and the 
emperor was freed from the pernicious influence of freedmen. 
After the reign of Marcus Aurelius (accord^ to Mommsen) 
the equites were divided into: (fl) viri eminentissimi, the prefects 
of the praetorian guard; (i) viri perfeetissimi, the other prefects 
and the heads of the financial and secretarial departments; (c) 
viri egregii, first mentioned in the reign of Antoninus Pius, a 
title by right of the procurators generally. 

Under the empire the power of the equites was at its highest 
in the time of Diocletian; in consequence of the transference 
of the capital to Constantinople, they sank to the position of a 
mere city guard, under the control of the prefect of the watch. 
Their history may be said to end with the reign of Constantine 
the Great. 

Mention may also be made of the equites singtdares Augusti. 
The body-guard of Augustus, consistii^ of foreign soldiers 
(chiefly Germans and Batavians), abolished by Galba, was 
revived from the time of Trajan or Hadrian under the above 
title. It was chiefly recruited from the pick of the provincial 
cavalry, but contained some Roman citizens. It formed the 
imperial “ Swiss guard,” and never left the city except to 
accompany the emperor. In the time of Severus, these equites 
were divided into two corps, each of which had its seprarate 
quarters, and was commanded by a tribune under the orders of 
the prefect of the praetorian guard. They were subsequently 
replaced by the pratectores Augusti. 

See further article Rome : History ; also T. Mommsen, RSmisches 
StaatsrecHt, iii.; J. N. Madvig, Die Verfassungdes rUmischen Staates,i.; 
R. Cagnat in Darcmberg and Saglio’s Dictkmnaire des antiquitis, 
where full references to ancient authorities are given in the footnotes; 
A. S. Wilkins in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
(3rd cd., 1891); E. Belot, Htstoire des chevaliers romains (1866-1873); 
H. O. Hirschfeld, Untersuchungen auf dem Oehiete dier r 6 mischen 
Verwaltungsgeschichte (Berlin, 1877); E. Herzog, Geschiehte und 
System der romischen Staatsverfassung (I.eipzig, i884-t89i); A. H. 
Friedlander, Sittengeschichte Roms, i. (1901) ; A. H. J. Greenidge, 
History 0/ Rome, i. (1904); J. B. Bury, The Student's Roman Empire 
(1893): T. M. 'Taylor, Political and ConstituHoned History of Rome 
(1899); For a concise summary of different views of the sex suffrage 
sec A. Bouchi-Leclercq’s Manuel des antiquiUs romaines, quoted in 
Daremberg and Saglio ; and on the equites singtdares, T. Mommsen 
in Hermes, xvi. (1881), p. 458. (J. H. F.) 

EQUITY (Lat. afg»jf«5), a term which in its most general sense 
means equality or justice ; in its most technical sense it means a 
system of law or a body of connected legal principles, which have 
superseded or supplemented the common law on the ground of 
their intrinsic superiority. Aristotle (Ethics, bk. v. c. 10) defines 
equity as a better sort of justice, which corrects legal justice 
where the latter errs through being expressed in a univers^ form 
and not taking account of particular ca.ses. When the law speaks 
universally, and something happens which is not according to 
the common course of events, it is right that the law should be 
modified in its application to that particular case, as the lawgiver 
himself would have done, if the case had been present to his 
mind. Accordingly the equitable man (h-uiKijf) is he who 
does not push the law to its extreme, but, having legal justice on 
his side, is disposed to make allowances. Equity as thus described 
would correspond rather to the judicial discretion which modifies 
the administration of the law than to the antagonistic system 
which claims to supersede the law. 

The part played by equ^ in the development of law is admir¬ 
ably illustrated in the weu-known work of Sir Henry Maine on 
Ancient Law. Positive law, at least in progressive societies, is 
constantly tending to fall behind public opinion, and the ex¬ 
pedients adopted for bringing it into harmony therewith are 
three, viz. legal fictions, equity and statutory legislation. Equity 
here is defined to mean “ any body of rules existing by the side of 
the original cm!1aw,'found^ on distinct principles, and claiming 
incidentally to supersede tl# civil law m virtue of a superior 
sanctity inherent in ^ose principles.” It is thus different from 
legal fiction, by which a new rule is introduced surreptitiously. 


and under the pretence that no change has been made in the law, 
and from statutory legislation, in which the obligatory force of 
the rule is not supposed to depend upon its intrinsic fitness. 
The source of Roman equity was the fertile theory of natural law, 
or the law common to all nations. Even in the Institutes of 
Justinian the distinction is carefully drawn in the laws of a 
country between those which are peculiar to itself and those 
which natural reason appoints for all mankind. The connexion 
in Roman law between the ideas of equity, imture, natural 
law and the law common to all nations, and the influence of the 
Stoical philosophy on their development, are fully discussed in 
the third chapter of the work we have referred to. The agency 
by which these principles were introduced was the edicts of the 
praetor, an annual proclamation setting forth the manner in 
which the magistrate intended to administer the law during his 
year of office. Each successive praetor adopted the edict of his 
predecessor, and added new equitable rules of his own, until the 
further growth of the irregular code was stopped by the praetor 
Salvius Julianus in the reign of Hadrian. 

The place of the praetor was occupied in English jurisprudence 
by the lord high chancellor. The real beginning of English equity 
is to be found in the custom of handing over to that officer, for 
adjudication, the complaints which were addressed to the king, 
praying for remedies beyond the reach of the common law. Over 
and above the authority delegated to the ordinary councils or 
courts, a reserve of judicial power was believed to reside in the 
king, which was invoked as of grace by the suitors who could 
not obtain relief from any inferior tribunal. To the c^cellor, 
as already the head of the judicial system, these petitions were 
referred, although he was not at first the only officer through 
whom the prerogative of grace was administered. In the reign 
of Edward III. the equitable jurisdiction of the court appears 
to have been established. Its constitutional origin was analogous 
to that of the star chamber and the court of requests. The 
latter, in fact, was a minor court of equity attached to the lord 
privy seal as the court of chancery was to the chancellor. The 
successful assumption of extraordinary or equitable jurisdiction 
by the chancellor caused similar pretensions to be made by other 
officers and courts. “ Not only the court of exchequer, whose 
functions were in a peculiar manner connected with royal 
authority, but the counties palatine of Chester, Lancaster and 
Durham, the court of great session in Wales, the univemities, 
the city of London, the Cinque Ports and other places silently 
assumed' extraordinary jurisdiction similar to that exercised 
in the court of chancery.” Even private persons, lords and 
ladies, affected to establish in their honours courts of equity. 

English equity has one marked historical peculiarity, viz. 
that it established itself in a set of independent tribunals which 
remained in standing contrast to the ordinary courts for many 
hundred years. In Roman law the judge gave the ipreference to 
the equitable rule; in English law the equitable rule was enforced 
by a distinct set of judges. One cause of this separation was the 
rigid adherence to precedent on the part of the common law 
courts. Another was the jealousy prevailing in England against 
the principles of the Roman law on which English equity to a 
large extent was founded. 

When a case of prerogative was referred to the chancellor in 
the reign of Edward III., he was required to grant such remedy 
as should be consonant to honesty (honestas). And honesty, 
conscience and equity were said to be the fundamental principles 
of tlie court. The early chancellor were ecclesiastics, and under 
their influence not only moral principles, where these were not 
regarded by the common law, but also the equitable principles 
of the Roman law, were introduced into English jurisprudence. 
Between this point and the time when equity became settled as 
a portion of the legal system, having fixed principles of its own, 
various views of its nature seem to have prevailed. For a long 
time it was thou^t that precedents could have no place in 
equity, inasmuch as it professed in each case to do that which 
was just; and we find this view maintained by common lawyers 
after it had been abwidoned by the professors of equity them¬ 
selves. G. Spence, in his book on the Equitable lurisdiciion of 
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the Court of Chancery, quotes a case in the reign of Charles II., 
in which chief justice Vaughan said: 

*' I wonder to hear of citing of precedents in matter of equity, for 
if there be equity in a case, that equity is an universal truth, and there 
can be no precedent in it; so that in any precedent that can be pro¬ 
duced, if it be the same with this case, the reason and equity is the 
same in itself: and if the precedent be not the same case with this 
it is not to be cited." 

But the lord keeper Bridgeman answered : 

“ Certainly precedents are very necessary and useful to us, for in 
them we may find the reasons of the equity to guide us, and besides 
the authority of those who made them is much to be regarded. We 
shall suppose they did it upon great consideration and weighing of the 
matter, and it would be very strange and very ill if we should disturb 
and set aside what has been the course for a long series of times and 
ages." 

Seldcn’s description is well known: “Equity is a roguish 
thing. ’Tis all one as if they should make the standard for 
measure the chancellor’s foot.” I.flrd Nottingham in 1676 
reconciled the ancient theory and the established practice by 
saying that the conscience which guided the court was not the 
natural conscience of the man, but the civil and political con¬ 
science of the judge. The same tendency of equity to settle 
into a system of law is seen in the recognition of its limits—in 
the fact that it did not attempt in all cases to give a remedy 
when the rule of the common law was contrary to justice. Cases 
of hardship, which the early chancellors would certainly have 
relieved, were passed over by later judges, simply because no 
precedent could be found for their interference. The point at 
which the introduction of new principles of equity finally stopped 
is fixed by Sir Henry Maine in the chancellorship of Lord Eldon, 
who held that the doctrines of the court ought to be as well 
settled and made as uniform almost as those of the common 
law. From that time certainly equity, like common law, has 
professed to take its principles wholly from recorded decisions 
and statute law. The view (traceable no doubt to the Aristotelian 
definition) that equity mitigates the hardships of the law where 
the law errs through teing framed in universals, is to be found in 
some of the earlier writings. Thus in the Doctor and Student 
it is said; 

" law makers take heed to such things as may often come, 
and not to every particular ca.se, for they could not though they 
would ; therefore, in some cases it is nece.ssary to leave the words 
of the law and follow that reason and justice requireth, and to that 
intent equity is ordained, that is to say, to temper and mitigate the 
rigour of the law. " 

And Lord Ellesmere said: 

“ The cause why there is a chancery is for that men's actions are 
so divers and infinite that it is impossible to make any general law 
which shall aptly meet with every particular act and not fail in some 
circumstances." 

Modern equity, it need hardly be said, does not profess to 
soften the rigour of the law, or to correct the errors into which 
it falls by reason of its generality. 

To give any account, even in outline, of the subject matter of 
equity within the necessaiy limits of this article would be 
impossible. It will be sufficient to say here that the classification 
generally adopted by text-writers is based upon the relations 
of equity to the common law, of which some explanation is 
given above. Thus equitable jurisdiction is said to be exclusive, 
concurrent or auxiliary. Equity has exclusive jurisdiction 
where it recognizes rights which are unknown to the conunon 
law'. 'The most important example is trusts. Equity has con¬ 
current jurisdiction in cases where the law recognized the right 
but did not give adequate relief, or did not give relief without 
circuity of action or some similar inconvenience. And equity 
has auxiliary jurisdiction when the machinery of the courts of 
law was unable to procure the necessary evidence. 

“The evils of this double system of judicature,” says the 
report of the judicature commission (186^-1867), “and the 
confusion and conflict of jurisdiction to which it has led, have 
been long known and acknowledged.” A partial attempt to 
meet the difficulty was made by several acts of parliament 
(passed after the reports, of commissions appointed in 1850 and 
1851), which enabled courts of law and equity both to exercise 
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certain powers formerly peculiar to one or other of them. A more 
complete rfemedy was introduced by the Judiature Act 1873, 
which consolidated the courts of law and equity, and ordered 
that law and equity should be administered concurrently accord¬ 
ing to the rules contained in the 26th section of the act. At the 
same time many matters of equitable jurisdiction are still left 
to the chancery division of the High Court in the first instance. 
(See Chancery.) 

Atithortties. —The principles of equity as set out by the following 
writers may be consulted : J. Story, J. W. Smith, H. A. Smith and 
W. Ashbumer; and for the history see G. Spence, TJu Bquitabh 
Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery (z vols., 1846^1849); D. M. 
Keriy, Historical Shetch of the Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court 
of Chancery (1890). 

EQUIVALENT, in chemistry, the proportion of an element 
which will combine with or replace unit weight of hydrogen. 
When multiplied by the valency it gives the atomic weight. 
The determination of equivalent weights is treated in the article 
Stoichiometry. (See also Chemistry.) In a more general sense 
the term “ equivalent ” is used to denote quantities of sub¬ 
stances which neutralize one another, as for example NaOH, 
HCl, iHjSO«, JBa(OH)ij. 

£RARD, s£BASTIEN ^1752-1831), French manufacturer of 
musical instruments, distinguished especially for the improve¬ 
ments he made upon the harp and the pianoforte, was bom at 
Strassburg on the sth of April 1752. While a boy he showed 
great aptitude for practical geometry and architectural drawing, 
and in the workshop of his father, who was an upholsterer, he 
found opportunity for the early exercise of his mechanical 
ingenuity. When he was sixteen his father died, and he removed 
to Paris where he obtained employment with a harpsichord 
maker. Here his remarkable constructive skill, though it 
speedily excited the jealousy of his master and procured his 
dismissal, almost equally soon attracted the notice of musicians 
and musical instrument makers of eminence. Before he was 
twenty-five he set up in business for himself, his first workshop 
being a room in the hotel of the duchesse de Villeroi, who gave 
him warm encouragement. Here he constructed in 1780 his 
first pianoforte, which was also one of the first manufactured 
in France. It quickly secured for its maker such a reputation 
that he was soon overwhelmed with commissions, and finding 
assistance necessary, he sent for his brother, Jean Baptiste, in 
conjunction with whom he established in the rue de Bourbon, 
in the Faubourg St Germain, a piano manufactory, which in a 
few years became one of the most celebrated in Europe. On 
the outbreak of the Revolution he went to London, where he 
established a factory. Returning to Pjris in 1796, he soon 
afterwards introduced grand pianofortes, made in the English 
fashion, with improvements of his own. In 1808 he again 
visited London, where, two years later, he produced his first 
double-movement harp. He had previously made various 
improvements in the manufacture of harps, but the new instru¬ 
ment was an immense advance upon anything he had before 
produced, and obtained such a reputation that for some time 
he devoted himself exclusively to its manufacture. It has been 
said that in the year following his invention he made harps to 
the value of £25,000. In 1812 he returned to Paris, and con¬ 
tinued to devote himself to the further perfecting of the two 
instruments with which his name is associated. In 1823 he 
crowned his work by producing his model grand pianoforte 
with the double escapement. Erard died at Passy, on the sth 
of August 1831. (See also Harp and Pianoforte.) 

ERASMUS, DBSIDBRIUS (1466-1M6), Dutch scholar and 
theologian, was bom on the night ofthe 27/28th of October, 
probaWy in 1466; but his statements about his age are conflicting, 
and in view of his own uncertainty {Ep, x. 29; 466) and the 
weakness of his memory for dates, the year of his birth cannot 
be definitely fixed. His father’s name seems to have been 
Rogerius Gerardus. He himself was christened Herasmus; 
but in 1503, when becoming familiar with Greek, he assimilated 
the name to a fancied Greek original, which he had a few years 
before Latinized into Desyderius. A contemporary authority 
states that he was bom at Gouda, his father’s native town; 
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but he adopted the style Rotlerdamtnensis or Roterodamus, in 
accordance with a story to which he himself gave credence. His 
first schooling was at Gouda under Peter Winckel, who was 
afterwards vice-pastor of the church. In the dull round of in¬ 
struction in “ grammar ” he did not distinguish himself, Md 
was surpassed by his early friend and companion, William 
Herman, who was Winckel’s favourite pupil. From Gouda the 
two boys went to the school attached to St Lebuin’s church 
at Deventer, which was one of the first in northern Europe to 
feel the influence of the Renaissance. Erasmus was at Deventer 
from 1475 * 4 ^ 4 ) when he left, had learnt from Johannes 

Sinthius (Syntheim) and Alexander Hegius, who had come as 
headmaster in 1483, the love of letters which was the ruling 
passion of his life. At some period, perhaps in an interval of his 
time at Deventer, he was a chorister at Utrecht under the famous 
organist of the cathedral, Jacob Obrecht. 

About 1484 Era.smus’ father died, leaving him and an elder 
brother Peter, both born out of wedlock, to the care of guardians, 
their mother having died shortly before. Erasmus was eager 
to go to a university, hut the guardians, acting under a perhaps 
genuine enthusiasm for the religious life, sent the boys to another 
school at Hertogenbosch; and when they returned after two 
or three years, prevailed on them to enter monasteries. Peter 
went to Sion, near Delft; Erasmus after prolonged reluctance 
became an Augustinian canon in St Gregory’s at Steyn, a house 
of the same Chapter near Gouda. There he found little religion 
and less refinement; but no serious difficulty seems to have been 
made about his reading the classics and the Fatlicrs with his 
friends to his heart’s content. The monastery once entered, 
there was no drawing back; and Erasmus passed through the 
various stages which culminated in his ordination as priest on 
the 25th of April 1492. 

But his ardent spint could not long be content with monastic 
life. He brought his attainments somehow to the notice of 
Henry of Bergen, bishop of Cambrai, the leading prelate at the 
court of Brussels; and about 1494 permission was obtained for 
him to leave Steyn and become Latin secretary to the bishop, 
who was then preparing for a visit to Rome. But the journey 
was abandoned, and after some months Erasmus found that even 
with occasional chances to read at Groenendael, the life of a 
court was hardly more favourable to study than that of Steyn. 
At the suggestion of a friend, James Batt, he applied to his 
patron for leave to go to Paris University. The bishop consented 
and promised a small pension; and in August 1495 Erasmus 
entered the “ domus pauperum’’ of the college of Montaigu. 
which was then under the somewhat rigid rule of the reformer 
Jan Standonck. He at once introduced him.self to the distin¬ 
guished French historian and diplomatist Robert Gaguin (1425- 
1502) and published a small volume of poems; and he l)ecame 
intimate with Johann Maubumus (Mombaer), the leader of a 
mission summoned from Windesheim in 1496 to reform the abbey 
of Chateau-Landon. But the life at Montaigu was too hard fur 
him. Every Lent he fell ill and had to return to Holland to 
recover. He continued to read nevertlieless for a degree in 
theology, and at some time completed the requirements for the 
B.D. Aiter a year or two he left Montaigu and eked out his 
money from the bishop by taking pupils. One of these, a young 
Englishman, William Blount, 4th Baron Mountjoy (d. 1534), 
persuaded him to visit England in the spring of 1499. 

Being without a benefice, he had no settled income to look to, 
and apart from the precarious profits of teaching and writing 
books, could only wait^jn the generosity of patrons to supply 
him with the leisure he craved. The fwthful Batt hud sought 
a pension for him from his own patroness, Anne of Borsselen, 
the Lady of Veere, who resided at the castle of Tournehem near 
Calais, and whose son Batt was now teaching. But as nothing 
promised at once, Erasmus accepted Mountjoy’s offer, and thus 
a tie was formed which led Mountjoy then or a few years later 
to grant him a pension for life. Otherwise the visit to 

England gave no, hope of preferment; and in.the summer 
Erasmus prepared to leave. He was delayed, and used the 
interval to spend two or three months at Oxford, where he found 


John Colet lecturing on the Epistle to the Romans. Discussions 
between them on theological questions soon convinced Colet 
of Erasmus’ worth, and he sought to persuade him to stay and 
teach at Oxford. But Erasmus could not be content wi^ the 
Bible in Latin. Oxford could teach him no Greek, so away he 
must go. 

In January 1500 he returned lo Paris, which though it could 
offer no Greek teacher better than George Hermonymus, was 
at least a better centre for buying and for printing books. The 
next few years were spent still in preparation, supported by 
pupils’ fees and the dedications of books; the CoUectmea 
adaporum in June 1500 to Mountjoy, and some devotional and 
moral compositions to I’att’s patroness and her son. When the 
plague drove him from Paris, he went to Orleans or Tournehem 
or St Omcr, as the way opened. From 1502 to 1504 he was at 
Ixiuvain, still declining to teach publicly; among his friends 
being the future Pope Adrian VI. In January 1504 the archduke 
Philip gave him fifty livres for the Panegyric which “ utrg 
rdigieux de Vordre de St Augustin ” had composed on his Spanish 
journey ; and in October, ten more, for the maintenance of his 
studies 

He had been working hard at Greek, of which he now felt 
himself master, at the bathers (above all at Jerome), and at the 
Epistles of St Paul, fulfilling the promise made to Colet in Oxford, 
to give himself to sacred learning. But the bent of his reading 
is shown by the maniisaipt with which he returned to Paris 
at the close of 1504—Valla’s Annotations on the New Testament, 
which Badius printed for him in 1505. 

Shortly afterwards Lord Mountjoy invited him again to 
England, and this visit was more successful. He found in London 
a circle of learned friends through whom he was introduced to 
William Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, Richard Foxe, 
bishop of Winchester and other dignitaries. John Fisher 
(bishop of Rochester), who was then superintending the founda¬ 
tion of Christ’s College for the Lady Margaret, took him down 
to Cambridge for the king’s visit; and at length the opportunity 
came to fulfil his dream of seeing Italy. Baptista Boerio, the 
king’s physician, engaged him to acconipany his two .sons thither 
as supervisor of their studies. In September 1506 he set foot 
on that sacred soil, and took his D.D. at Turin. For a year he 
remained with his pupils at Bologna, and then, his engagement 
completed, negotiated with Aldus Manutius for a new edition 
of his Adagia upon a very different scale. The volume of 1500 
had been jejune, written when he knew nothing of Greek ; 
800 adages put together with scanty elucidations. In 1508 he 
had conceived a work on lines more to the taste of the learned 
world, full of apt and recondite learning, and now and again 
relieved by telling comments or lively anecdotes. Three thousand 
and more collected justified a new t\i\o—Chiliades adagiorum ; 
and the author’s reputation was now established. So secure 
in public favour did the book in time become, that the council 
of Trent, unable to suppress it and not daring to overlook it, 
ordered the preparation of a castrated edition. 

To print the Adagia he had gone to Venice, where he lived 
with Andrea Torresano of Asola (Asulanus) and did the work of 
two men, writing and correcting proof at the same time. When 
it was finished, with an ample re-dedication to Mountjoy, a 
new pupil presented himself, Alexander Stewart, natural son of 
James IV. of Scotland—perhaps through a connexion formed in 
early days at Paris. They went together to Siena and Rome and 
then on to Campania, thirety under the summer sun. When they 
returned to Rome, his pupil departed to Scotland, to fall a few 
years later by his father’s side at Flodden ; Erasmus also found 
a summons to call him northwards. 

On the death of Htairy VII. Lord Mountjoy, who had been 
companion to Prince Henry in his studies, had be<»me a person 
of influence. He wrote to Erasmus of a land flowirig with milk 
and honey under the “ divine ” young king, and with Warham 
sent him £10 for journey money. At first Erasmus hesitated. 
He had been disappointed in Italy, to find that he had not much 
to learn from its famed scholarship; but he had made many 
friends in Aldus’s circle—Marcus Musurus, John Lascaris, 
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Baptista Egnatius, Paul Bombasius, Scipio Carteromachus; 
and his reception had been flattering, especially in Rome, where 
cardinals had delighted to honour him. But to remain in Rome 
was to sell himself. He might have the leisure which was so 
indispensable, but at price of the freedom to read, think, write 
what he liked. He decided, therefore, to go, though with regrets; 
which returned upon him sometimes in sdter years, when the 
English hopes had not borne fruit. 

In the autumn he reached London, and in Thomas More’s 
house in Bucklersbury wrote the witty satire which Milton 
found “ in every one’s hands ” at Cambridge in 1628, and which 
is read to this day. The Moriae encomium was a sign of his 
decision. In it kings and princes, bishops and popes alike are 
shown to be in bondage to Folly ; and no class of men is spared. 
Its author was willing to be beholden to any one for leisure ; but 
he would be no man’s slave. For the next eighteen months he 
is entirely lost to view; when he reappears in April r5rt, he is 
leaving More’s house and taking the Maria to be printed privily 
in Paris. Wherever they were spent, these must have been 
months of hard work, as were the years that followed. His time 
was now come. The loi^ preparation and training, bought by 
privation and uncongenial toil, was over, and he was ready to 
apply himself to the scientific study of sacred letters. His English 
patrons were liberal. Fisher sent him in August 1511 to teach in 
Cambridge ; Warham gave him a benefice. Aldington in Kent, 
worth l3^,6s.Sd. a year, and in violation of his own rule conimuted 
it for a pension of £20 charged on the living ; and the dedications 
of his books were fruitful. In C.ambridge he completed his work 
on the New Testament, the Letters of Jerome, and Seneca; and 
then in 1514, when there seemed no prospect of ampler prefer- 
meut, he determined to transfer himself to Basel and give the 
results of his labours to the world. 

The origin of Erasmus’s connexion with Johann Froben is 
not clear. In 1511 he was preparing to reprint his Adagia with 
Jodocus Badius, who in the following year was to have also 
.Seneca and Jerome. But in Froben, who had just reprinted 
the Aldine Adagia, acquired through a bookseller-agent Erasmus’ 
amended copy which had been destined for Badius. That the 
agent was acting entirely on his own responsibility may be 
doubted; for within a few months Erasmus had decided to 
betake himself to Basel, bearing with him Sieneca and Jerome, 
the latter to be incorporated in the great edition which Johannes 
Amerbach and Froben had had in hand since 1510. In Germany 
he was widely welcomed. The Strassburg Literary Society feted 
him, and Johannes Sapidus, headmaster of the Latin school at 
Schlettstadt, rode with him into Basel. Froben received him 
with open arms, and the presses were soon busy with his books. 
Through the winter of 1514-1515 Erasmus worked with the 
strength of ten ; and after a brief visit to England in the spring, 
the New Testament was set up. Around him was a circle of 
students, some young, some already distinguished—the three 
sons of Froben’s partner, Johannes Amerbach, who was now 
dead, Beatus Rhenanus, Wilhelm Nesen, Ludwig Ber, Heinrich 
Glareanus, Nikolaus Gerbell, Johannes Oecolompadius — who 
looked to him as their head and were proud to do him service. 

Though from this time forward Basel became the centre of 
occupation and interest for F.rasraus, yet for the next few years 
he was mainly in the Netherlands. On the completion of the 
New Testament in 1516 he returned to his friends in England; 
but his appointment, then recent, as councillor to the young 
king Charles, brought him back to Brussels in the autumn. In 
the spring of 1517 he went for the last time to England, about 
a dispensation from wearing his canonical dress, obtained 
originally from Julius 11 . and recently confirmed by Leo X., 
and in May 1518 he journeyed to Basel for three months to set 
the second edition of the New Testament in progress. But 
with these exceptions he remained in proximity to the court, 
living much at Louvain, where he took great interest in the 
foundation of Hieronymus Busleiden’s Collegium Trilingue. 
His circumstances had improved so much, by pensions, the 
presents which were showered upon him, and the sale of his books, 
that he was now in a position to refuse all proposals which would 
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have interfered with his cherished independence. The general 
ardour for the restoration of the arts and of learning created 
an aristocratic public, of which Erasmus was supreme pontiff. 
Luther spoke to the people and the ignorant; ErWius had the 
ear of the educated c!a». His friends and admirers were dis¬ 
tributed over all the countries of Europe, and presents were 
continualiy arriving from small as well as great, from a dogoation 
of 200 florins, made by Pope Clement VII., down to sweetmeats 
and comfits contributed by the nuns of Cologne {Ep. 666)w 
From England, in particular, he continued to receive su{^lies 
of money. In the last year of his life Thomas Oomwell sent him 
20 angels, and Archbishop Cranmer 18. Thou|^ Erasmus kd 
a very hard-working and far from luxurious life, and had no 
extravagant habits, yet he could not live -upon little. The 
excessive delicacy of his constitution, not pampered appetite, 
exacted some unusual indulgences. He could not bear the stoves 
of Germany, and required an opien fireplace in the room in which 
he worked. He was afflicted with the stone, and obliged to be 
particular as to what he drank. Beer he could not touch. 
The white wines of Baden or the Rhine did not suit him; he 
could only drink those of Burgundy or Franche-Comt6. He 
could neither eat, nor bear the smell of, fish. “ His heart,” 
he said, “ was Catholic, but his stomach was Lutheran.” For 
his constant journeys he required two horses, one for himself 
and one for his attendant. And though he was almost always 
found in horse-flesh by his friends, the keep had to be paid for. 
For his literary labours and his extensive correspondence he 
required one or more amanuenses. He often had occasion, on 
his own business, or on that of Froben’s press, to send special 
couriers to a distance, employing them by the way in collecting 
the free gifts of his tributaries. 

Precarious as these means of subsistence seem, he preferred 
the independence thus obtained to an assured position which 
would have involved obligations to a patron or professional 
duties which his weak health would have made onerous. The 
duke of Bavaria offered to dispense with teaching, if he would 
only reside, and would have named him on these terms to a chair 
in his new university of Ingolstadt, with a salary of soo ducats, 
and the reversion of one or more prebendal stalls. The archduke 
Ferdinand offered a pension of 400 florins, if he would only come 
to reside at Vienna. Adrian VI. offered him a deanery, but the 
offer .seems to have been of a possible and not an actual deanery. 
Offers, flattering but equally vague, were made from France, 
on the part of the bishop of Bayeux, and even of Francis I. 
“ Invitor amplissimis conditionibus ; offeruntur dignitates et 
episcopatus; plane rex cssem, si juvenis essem ” (Ep. xix. ic6; 
735). Erasmus declined all, and in November 1521 settled 
permanently at Basel, in the capacity of general editor and 
literary adviser of Froben’s press. As a subject of the emperor, 
and attached to his court by a pension, it would have been 
convenient to him to have fixed his residence in I/juvain. But 
the bigotry of the Flemish clergy, and the monkish atmosphere 
of the university of Louvain, overrun with Dominicans and 
Franciscans, united for once in their enmity to the new classical 
learning, inclined Erasmus to seek a mure congenial home in 
Basel. To Froben his arrival was the advent of the very man 
whom he had long wanted. Froben’s enterprise, united with 
Erasmus’s editorial skill, raised the press of Basel, fur a time, 
to be the most important in Europe. The death of Froben in 
1527, the final separation of Basel from the Empire, the wTCck 
of learning in the religious disputes, and the cheap paper and 
scamped work of the Frankfort preeses, gradually witiidrew 
the trade from Basel. But during the years of Erasmus’s 
co-operation the Froben press took the lead of all the presses in 
Europe, both in the standard value of the works published 
and in style of typogiaphical execution. Like some other 
publishers who preferred reputation to returns in money, Froben 
died poor, and his impressions never reached the splendour 
afterwards attained by those of the Estiennes, or of Plantin. 
The series of the Fathers alone contains Jerome (1516), Cyprian 
1520), Pscudo-Amobius (1522), Hilarius (1523), irenaeus 
lAtin, 1526), Ambrose (1527), Augustine (1528), Qirysostom. 
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(Latin, 1530), Basfl (Greek, 1532, the first Greek author printed 
in Germany), and Ongen (Latin, 1536). In these editions, partly 
texts, partly translations, it is impossible to determine tte 
respective shares of Erasmus and his many helpers. The 
prefaces and dedication.^ are all written by him, and some of 
them, as that to the Hilarius, are of importance for the history 
as well of the times as of Erasmus himself. Of his most importot 
edition, that of the Greek text of the New Testament, something 
will be said farther on. 

In this “mill," as he calls it, Erasmus continued to grind 
incessantly for eight years. Besides his work as editor, he was 
always writing himself some book or pamphlet called for by the 
event of the day, some general fray in which he was compelled 
to mingle, or some personal assault which it was necessary to 
repel. But though painfully conscious how much his reputation 
as a writer was damaged by this extempore production, he was 
unable to resist the fatal facility of print. He was the object 
of those solicitations which always beset the author whose name 
upon the title page assures the sale of a book. He was besieged 
for dedications, and as every dedication meant a present 
proportioned to the circumstances of the dedicatee, there was a 
natural temptation to be lavish of them. Add to this a corre¬ 
spondence so extensive as to require him at tiroes to write forty 
letters in one day. “ I receive daily,” he writes, “ letters from 
remote parts, from kings, princes, prelates and men of learning, 
and even from persons of whose existence I was ignorant.” 
His day was thus one of incessant mental activity; but hard 
work was so far from breeding a distaste for his occupation, 
that reading and writing grew ever more delightful to him 
(literarum assidmtas non modo mihi jastidium non parit, sed 
voluplatem ; crescit scribendo scribendi studium). 

Shortly after Froben’s death the disturbances at Basel, 
occasioned by the zealots for the religious revolution which was 
in progress throughout Switzerland, began to make Erasmus 
desirous of changing his residence. He selected Freiburg in 
the Breisgau, as a city which was still in the dominion of the 
emperor, and was free from religious dissension. Thither he 
removed in April 1529. He was received with public marks of 
respect by the authorities, who granted him the use of an un¬ 
finished residence which had been begun to be built for the late 
emperor Maximilian. Erasmus proposed only to remain at 
Freiburg for a few months, but found the place so suited to his 
habits that he bought a house of his own, and remained there 
six years. A desire for change of air—he fancied Freiburg was 
damp—rumours of a new war with France, and the necessity of 
seeing his Ecclesiastes through the press, took him back to Basel 
in 1535. He lived now a very retired life, and saw only a small 
circle of intimate friends. A last attempt was made by the 
papal court to enlist him in some public way against the Reforma¬ 
tion. On the election of Paul Ill. in 1534, he had, as usual, 
sent the new pope a congratulatory letter. After his arrival 
in Basel, he received a complimentary answer, together with the 
nomination to the deanery of Deventer, the income of which 
was reckoned at 600 ducats. 'I'his nomination was accompanied 
with an intimation that more was in store for him, and that 
steps would be taken to provide for him the income, viz., 3000 
ducats, which was necessary to qualify for the cardinal’s hat. But 
Era.smus was even less disposed now than he had been before 
to barter his reputation for honours. His health had been for 
some years gradually declining, and disease in the shape of gout 
gaining upon him. In the winter of 1535-1536 he was confined 
entirely to his chamber,«many days to his bed. Though thus 
afflicted he never ceased his literary activity, dictating his tract 
On the Purity of the Church, and revising the sheets of a translation 
of Origen which was passing through the Froben press. His last 
letter is dated the 28th of June 1536, and subscribed “ Eras. 
Rot. aegra manu.” “ I have never been so ill in my life before 
as I am now,—-for many days unable even to read.” Dysentery 
setting in carried him off 1^ the 12th of July 1536, in his 70th 
year. 

By his will, made on the 12th of February 1536, he left what 
he had to leave, with the exception of some legacies, to Bonifazius 


Amerboch, partly for himself, partly in trust lor the benefit uf 
the aged and the infirm, or to spent in portioning young girls, 
and in educating young men of promise. He left none of the 
usual legacies for masses or othin' clerical purposes, and was not 
attended by any prkst or confessor in his last moments. 

Erasmus’s features are familiar to all, from Holbein’s many 
portraits or their copies. Beatus Rhenanus, “ summus Erasmi 
observator,” as he is called by de Thou, describes his person 
thus ; “ In stature not tail, but not noticedily short; in figure 
well built and graceful; of an extremely delicate constitution, 
sensitive to the slightest changes of climate, food or drink. 
After middle life he suffered from the stone, not to mention the 
commem plague of studious men, an irritable mucous membrane. 
His complexion was fair; light blue eyes, and yellowish hair. 
Though his voice was weak, his enunciation was distinct; the 
expression of his face cheerful; his manner and conversation 
polished, affable, even ebanning.” His highly nervous organiza¬ 
tion made his feelings acute, and his brain incessantly active. 
Through his ready sympathy with all forms of life and character, 
his attention wals always alive. The active movement of his 
spirit speiit itself, not in following out its own trains of thought, 
but in outward oteervation. No man was ever less introspective, 
and though he talks much of himself, his egotism is the genial 
egotism which takes the world into its confidence, not the selfish 
egotism which feels no interest but in its own woes. He says of 
himself, and justly, “ that he was incapable of dissimulation ” 
(Ep. xxvi. 19; 1152). There is nothing behind, no pose, no scenic 
effect. It may be .said of his letters that in them “ tota patet 
vita senis.” His nature was flexible without being faultily weak. 
He has many moods and each mood imprints itself in turn on liis 
words. Hence, on a superficial view, Erasmus is set down as 
the most inconsistent of men. Further acquaintance makes 
us feel a unity of character underlying this susceptibility to the 
impressions of the moment. His seeming inconsistencies are 
reconciled to apprehension, not by a formula of the intellect, 
but by the many-sidedness of a highly impressible nature. In the 
words of J. Nisard, Erasmus was one of those “ dont la gloire 
a 6t<S de braucoup comprendre et d’affirmcr peu.” 

This equal openness to every vibration of his environment is 
the key to ail Erasmus’s acts and words, and among them to the 
middle attitude which he took up towards the great religious 
conflict of his time. The reproaches of party assailed him in 
his lifetime, and have continued to be heaped upon his memory. 
He was loudly accused by the Catholics of collusion with the 
enemies of the faith. His powerful friends, the pope, Wolsey, 
Henry VIII., the emperor, called upon him to declare against 
Luther. Theological historians from that time forward have 
perpetuated the indictment that Erasmus sided with neither 
party in the struggle for religious truth. The most moderate 
form of the censure presents him in the odious light of a trimmer; 
the vulgar and venomous assailant is siu^ that Erasmus waus a 
Protestant at heart, but withheld the avowal that he might not 
forfeit the worldly advantages he enjoyed as a Catholic. When 
by study of his writings we come to know £ra.smus intimately, 
there is revealed to us one of those natures to which partisanship 
is an impossibility. It was not timidity or wea^ess which 
kept Erasmus neutral, but the reasonableness of his nature. It 
was not only that his intellect revolted against the narrowness 
of party, his whole being repudiated its clamorous and vulgar 
excesses. As he loathed fish, so he loathed clerical fanaticism. 
Himself a Catholic priest—“ the glory of the priesthood and the 
shame ”—^the tone of the orthodox clergy was distasteful to him ; 
the ignorant hostility to classical learning which reigned in their 
colleges and convents disgusted him. In common with all the 
learned men of his age, he wished to see the power of the clergy 
broken, as that of an obscurantist army arrayed against light. 
He had employed all his resources of wit wd satire against the 
priests and monksi and the superstitions in which they traded, 
long before Luther’s name was heard of. The motto which was 
already current in his lifetime, “ that Erasmus laid the egg and 
Luther hatched it,” b so far true, and no more. Erasmus would 
have suppressed tiie monasteries, put an end to the domination 
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of the dn^, utd swept away scandalous and profitable abuses, 
but to attack the church or re-mould received theology was far 
from his thoughts. And when out of Luther’s revolt there arose 
a new fanaticism—that of evangelism, Erasmus recoiled from 
the vidence of the new preachers. “ Is it for this,” he writes to 
Melanchthon {Ep. xix. 113; 703), “ that we have shaken off 
bishops and popes, that we may come under the yoke of such 
madmen as Otto and Farel ? ” Passages have bwn collected, 
and it is an easy task, from the writings of Erasmus to prove that 
he shared the doctrines of the Reformers. Passages equally 
strong might be culled to show that he repudiated them. The 
truth is that theological questions in themselves had no attraction 
for him. And when a theological position was emphasized by 
party passion it became odious to him. In the words of Drum¬ 
mond: “ Erasmus was in his own age the apostle of common 
sense and of rational religion. He did not care for dogma, and 
accordingly the dogmas of Rome, which had the consent of the 
Christian world, were in his eyes preferable to the dogmas of 
Protestantism. . . . From the beginning to the end of his career 
he remained true to the purpose of his life, which was to fight the 
battle of sound learning and plain common sense against the 
powers of ignorance and superstition, and amid all the con¬ 
vulsions of ttat period he never once lost his mental balance.” 

Erasmus is accused of indifference. But he was far from 
indifferent to the progress of the revolution. He was keenly alive 
to its pernicious influence on the cherished interest of his life, 
the cause of learning. “ I abhor the evangelics, because it is 
through them that literature is everywhere declining, and upon 
the point of perishing.” He had been born with the hopes of the 
Renaissance, with its anticipation of a new Augustan age, and 
had seen this fair promise blighted by the irruption of a new 
horde of theological polemics, worse than the old scholastics, 
inasmuch as they were revolutionary instead of conservative. 
Erasmus never flouted at religion nor even at theology as such, 
but only at blind and intemperate theologians. 

In the mind of Erasmus there was no metaphysical inclination; 
he was a man of letters, with a general tendency to rational views 
on every subject which came under his pen. His was not the 
mind to originate, like Calvin, a new scheme of Christian thought. 
He is at his weakest in defending free will against Luther, and 
indeed he can hardly be said to enter on the metaphysical 
question. He treats the dispute entirely from the outside. It is 
impossible in reading Erasmus not to be reminded of the ration¬ 
alist of the 18th century. Erasmus has been called the “ Voltaire 
of the Renaissance.” But there is a vast difference in the relations 
in which they respectively stood to the church and to Christianity. 
Voltaire, though he did not originate, yet adopted a moral and 
religious scheme which he sought to substitute (or the church 
tradition. He waged war, not only against the clergy, but against 
the church and its sovereigns. Erasmus drew the line at the 
first of these. He was not an anticipation of the i8th century; 
he was the man of his age, as Voltaire of his ; though Erasmus 
did not intend it, he undoubtedly shook the ecclesiastical edifice 
in all its parts ; and. as Melchior Adam says of him, “ pontifici 
Romano plus nocuit jocando quam Lutherus stornachando.” 

But if Erasmus was unlike the i8th century rationalist in that 
he did not declare war against the church, but remained a Catholic 
and mourned the disruption, he was yet a true rationalist in 
principle. The principle that reason b the one only guide of 
life, the supreme arbiter of all questions, politics and religion 
included, has its earliest and most complete exemplar in Erasmus. 
He does not dogmatically denounce the rights of reason, but 
he practically exercises them. Along with the charm of style, 
the great attraction of the writings of Erasmus is this unconscious 
freedom by which they are pervaded. ^ 

It must excite our surprise that one who used his pen so freely 
should have escaped the pains and penalties which invariably 
overtook minor offenders in the same kind. For it was not only 
against the clergy and the monks that he kept up a ceaseless 
stream of satiric raillery ; he treated noUes, princes and kings 
witii equal freedom. No 18th century republican has used 
stronger language than has this pensioner of Charles Vi The 
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people build dries, princes pull them down; the indpstty of 
the citizens creates wealth for rapacious lords to plunder; 
plebeian magistrates pass good laws for kings: to violate; the 
people love peace, and their rulers stir up war.” Such outbursts 
are frequent in the Adagia, Ihese fre^oms are part cause of 
Erasmus’s popularity. He was here in sympathy wirii the secret 
sore of his ^e, and gave utterance to w^t all felt but none 
dared to whisper but he. It marks the difference between 1513 
and 1669 that, in a reprint of the Julius Exdusm published in 
1669 at Oxford, it was thought necessary to leave out a sentence 
in which the writer of that dialogue, supposed by the editor to 
be Erasmus, asserts the right of states to deprive and punish 
bad kings. It is difficult to say to what we are to ascribe his 
immunity from painful consequences. We have to temember 
timt he was removed from the scene early in the reaction, 
before force was fully organized for the suppression of the 
revolution. And his popular works, the Adagia, and the Cottoquia 
(1524), had established themselves as standard books in the 
more easy going age, when power, secure in its unchallenged 
strength, could afford to laugh with the laughers at itself. At 
the date of his death the Ca^olic revival, witii its fell antipathy 
to art and letters, was only in its infancy; and when times 
became dangerous, Erasmus cautiously declined to venture out 
of the protection of the Empire, refusing repeated invitations 
to Italy and to France. “ I had thought of going to Besan^on,” 
he said, “ ne non es.sem in ditione Caesaris ” {Ep. xxx. 74; 1299). 
In Italy a Bembo and a Sadoleto wrote a purer Latin than 
Erasmus, but contented themselves with pretty phrases, and 
were careful to touch no living chord of feeling. In France it 
was necessary for a Rabelais to hide his free-thinking under a 
disguise of revolting and unintelligible jargon. It was only in 
the Empire that such liberty of speech as Erasmus used was 
practicable, and in the Empire Erasmus pa.sscd for a moderate 
man. Upon the strength of an established character for modera¬ 
tion he enjoyed an exceptional licence for the utterance of 
unwelcome truths; and in spite of his flings at the rich and 
powerful, he remained through life a privileged person with them. 

But though the men of tlie keys and the sword let him go his 
way unmolested, it was otherwise with his brethren of the pm. A 
man who is always launching opinions must expect to be retorted 
on. And when these judgments were winged by epigram, and 
weighted by the name of Erasmus, who stood at the head of 
letters, a widespread exasperation was the consequence. Disraeli 
has not noticed Erasmus in his Quarrels of Authors, perhaps 
Ijecause Erasmus’s quarrels would require a volume to themselves. 
“ So thin-skinned that a fly would draw blood,” as the prince of 
Carpi expressed it, he could not himself restrain his pen from 
sarcasm. He forgot that though it is safe to lash the dunces, 
he could not with equal impunity sneer at those who, though 
they might not have the ear of the public as he had, could yet 
contradict and call names. And when literary jealousy was 
complicated with theological differences, as in the case of the 
free-thinkers, or with French vanity, as in that of Budaeus, the 
cause of the enemy was espoused by a party and a nation. 
The quarrel with Budaeus was strictly a national one. Cos¬ 
mopolitan as Erasmus was, to the French literati he was stiU 
the Teuton. Etienne Dolet calls him “ enemy of Cicero, and 
jealous detractor of the French name.” The only contemporary 
name which could approach to a rivalry with his was that of 
Budaeus (Bud£), who was exactly contran^rary, having been 
bom in the same year as Erasmus, Rivals in fame, they were 
unlike in accomplishment, each havu% the quality which the 
other wanted. Budaeus, though a Frenchman, knew Greek well ; 
Erasmus, though a Dutchman, very imperfectly. But the 
Frenchman Budaeus wrote an execrable Latin style, unreadable 
then as now, while the Teuton Erasmus charmed the reading 
world with a style which, though far from good Latin, is the 
most delightful which the Renaissance has leit us. 

The style of Erasmus is, considered as Latin, incorrect^ some¬ 
times even barbarous, and far removed from any classical model. 
But it has qualities far above purity. The b^t Italian Latin 
is but an edio and an imitation; like the painted glass which 
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we put in our churches, it is an anachronism. Bembo, Sadoleto 
and the rest write purely in a dead language. Erasmus’s Latin 
was a living; and spoken tongue. Though Erasmus had passed 
nearly all his life in England, France and Germany, his conversa¬ 
tion was Latin; and the language in which he talked about 
common things he wrote. Hence the spontaneity and naturalness 
of his page, its flavour of life and not of books. He writes from 
himself, and not out of Cicero. Hence, too, he spoiled nothing by 
anxious revision in terror lest some phrase not of the golden 
age should escape from his pen. He confesses apologetic^y to 
Christopher Longolius {Ep. iii. 63; 40a) that it was his habit 
to extemporize all he wrote, and that this habit was incorrigible; 
“ effundo verius quam scribo omnia.” He complains that much 
reading of the works of St Jerome had spoiled his Latin; but, 
as Scaliger says {SccM^ a*), “ Erasmus’s language is better than 
St Jerome’s.” The Came critic, however, thought Erasmus 
would have done better “ if he had kept more closely to the 
classical models.” 

In the annals of classical learning Erasmus may be regarded 
as constituting an intermediate stage between iiie humanists 
of the Latin Renaissance and the learned men of the age of Greek 
scholarship, between Angelo Poliziano and Joseph Scaliger. 
Erasmus, though justly styled by Muretus {Varr. Lectl. 7, 15) 
“ eruditus sane vir, ac multae lectionis,” was not a “ learned ” 
man in the special sense of the word—not an “ irudit.” He 
was more than this; he was the “ man of letters ”—the first 
who had appeared in Europe since the fall of the Roman empire. 
His acquirements were vast, and they were all brought to bear 
upon the life of his day. He did not make a study apart of 
antimity for its own sake, but used it as an instrument of culture. 
He did not worship, imitate and reproduce the classics, like the 
Latin humanists who preceded him; he did not master them 
and reduce them to a special science, as did the French Hellenists 
who succeeded him. He edited many authors, it is true, but he 
had neither the means of forming a text, nor did he attempt to 
do so. In editing a father, or a classic, he had in view the practical 
utility of the general reader, not the accuracy required by the 
gild of scholars. “ His Jerome,” says J. Scaliger, “ is full of 
sad blunders ” {Sedif^ 2*). Even Julien Gamier could discover 
that Erasmus “ falls in his haste into grievous error in his I.atin 
version of St Basil, though his I^tinity is superior to that of 
the other translators ” (Pref. in 0 pp. St. Bas., 1721). It must 
be remembered that the commercial interests of Froben’s prc.ss 
led to the introduction of Erasmus’s name on many a title page 
when he had little to do with the book, c.g. the Latin Josephus 
of 1524 to which Erasmus only contributed one translation of 
14 pages; or the Aristotle of 1531, of which Simon Grynaeus 
was the real editor. Where Erasmus excelled was in prefaces— 
not philological introductions to each author, but spirited appeals 
to the interest of the general reader, showing how an ancient 
book might be made to minister to modem spiritual demands. 

Of Erasmus’s works the Greek Testament is the most memor¬ 
able. It has no title to be considered as a work of learning or 
scholarship, yet its influence upon opinion was profound and 
durable. It contributed more to the liberation of the human 
mind from the thraldom of the clergy than all the uproar and 
rage of Luther’s many pamphlets. As an edition of the Greek 
Testament it has no critical value. But it was the first, and it 
revealed the fact that the Vulgate, the Bible of the church, 
was not only a second-hand document, but in places an erroneous 
document. A shock was thus given to the credit of the clergy 
in the province of literatilre, equal to that which was given in the 
province of science by the astronomical discoveries of the 17th 
centuiy. Even if Erasmus had had at his disposal the MSS. 
subsidia for forming a text, he had not the critical skill required 
to use them. He had at hand a few late Basel MSS., one of which 
he sent straight to press, correcting them in places by collations 
of others which had been sent to him by Colet in Englafid. In 
four reprints, 1519,1522,-1^27,1535, Erasmus gradually weeded 
out many of the typopaphic j errors of his first edition, but the 
text remained essenhally such as he had first printed it. The 
Greek text mdeed was only a part of his scheme. An important 


feature of the volume was the new Latin version, the original 
being placed alongside as a guarantee of the translator’s good 
faitii. This translation, wi^ the justificatory notes which 
accompanied it, though not itself a work of critical scholarship, 
became the starting-point of modem exegetical science. Erasmus 
did nothing to solve the problem, but to him belongs the honour 
of hapng first propound^ it. 

Besides translating and editing the New Testament, Erasmus 
paraphrased the whole, except the Apocalype, between 1517 
and 1524. The Paraphrases were received with great applause, 
even by those who had little appreciation for Erasmus. In 
England a translation of them made in 1548 was ordered to be 
placed in all parish churches beside the Bible. His correspond¬ 
ence is perhaps the part of his works which has the most per¬ 
manent value; it comprises about 3000 letters, which form an 
important source for the history of that period. For the same 
purpose his CoUoquia may be consulted. They are a series of 
dialogues, written first for pupils in the early Paris days as 
formulae of polite address, but afterwards expanded into lively 
conversations, in which many of the topics of the day are dis¬ 
cussed. Later in the century they were read in schools, and some 
of Shakespeare's lines are direct reminiscences of Erasmus. 

Hi.s complete works have been printed twice: by the Froben 
firm under the direction of his literary executors (u vols., Basel, 1540); 
and by Leclerc at Leiden (ii vols., 170J-1706). For Ills life the thief 
contemporaTv sources are a Compendium vitae written by himself 
in 1524, and a sketch prefixed by Beatus Rhenanus to rite Basel 
edition of 1540. Of his writings he givee an account in his Calatugus 
lucubrationum, composed first in January 1523 and enlarged iu 
September J524 ; and also in a letter to Hector Boece of Aberdeen, 
wntten in 1530. An elaborate bibliography, entitled Dibltolheta 
Brasmiana, was undertaken by the officials of the Ghent University 
Library; it is divided into three sections, for Erasmus’s writing.s, 
the books he edited, and the literature al)out liim. Lisles sommams 
were issued in 1893 ; and since 1897 the completed volumes have been 
appearing at intervals. Tlierc is an excellent .sketch of Erasmus's 
life down to 1510 in F. Seeliohm's Oxford Reformers (3rd ed., 1887); 
and of the many liiographies those by S. Knight (1726), J. Jortin 
(2 vols., 1758-1760) and R. B. Drummond (2 vols., 1873) may be 
mentioned. There are also two volumes (1001-1904) of translations 
by F. M. Nichols from Erasmu.s’s letters down to 1517, witli an ample 
commentary which amounts aImo.st to a biography ; and an edition 
of the letters, in Latin, was begun by the Oxford University Press 
in 1906 (vol. ii., 1910). (M. P.; P. S. A.) 

ERASIUSf THOMAS (1524-1583), German-Swiss theologian, 
whose surname was Lflbw, Lieber, or Liebler, was born of poor 
parents on the 7th of September 1524, probably at Baden, canton 
of Aargau, Switzerland. In 1540 he was studying theology at 
Basel. The plague of 1544 drove him to Bologna and thence to 
Padua ns student of philosophy and medicine. In 1553 he 
became physician to the count of Henneberg, Saxe-Mciningen, 
and in 1558 held the same post with tlie elector-palatine, Gtto 
Heinrich, being at the same time professor of medicine at Heidel¬ 
berg. His patron’s successor, Frederick III., made him (1559) 
a privy councillor and member of the church conssistory. In 
theology he followed Zwingli, and at the sacramentarian con¬ 
ferences of Heidelberg (1360) and Maulbronn (1564) he advocated 
by voice and pen the Zwinglian doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
replying (>565) to the counter arguments of the Lutlieran 
Johann Marbach, of Strassburg. He ineffectually resisted the 
efforts of the Calvinists, led by Caspar Olevianus, to introduce 
the Presbyterian polity and discipline, which were established 
at Heidelberg in 1570, on the Genevan model. One of the first 
acts of the new church system was to excommunicate Erastus 
on a charge of Socinianisra, founded on his correspondence with 
Transylvania. The ban was not removed till 1575, Erastus 
declaring his firm adhesion to the doctrine of the Trinity. His 
position, however, was uncomfortable, and in 1580 he returned to 
Basel, where in 1583 he, was made professor of ethics. He died on 
the 31st of December 1583. He published several pieces bearing 
on medicine, astrology and alchemy, and attaching the system of 
Paracelsus. His name is permanently associated with a post¬ 
humous publication, written in 1568. Its immediate occasion was 
the disputation at Heidelberg (i568)!for the doctorate of tlieology 
by George Wither or Withers, an English Puritan (subsequenriy 
archdeacon' of Colchester), silenced (1565) at Buiy St E^unck 
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by Aichlwhop Parker. Withers had proposed a disputation 
against vestments, which the university would not allow; his 
thesis affirming tl» excommunicating power of the presbytery 
was sustained. Hence the treatise of Erastus. It was published 
(1589) by Giacomo Castelvetri, who hod married his widow, 
with the title Exfiicatio gravissimae quaettienis uirum excom- 
municatio, quatentu religiontm inteUigmies et amplexantes, a 
saerammtorum usu, propUr admis$um facinus arcet, mandato 
nitatur divino, an excogitata sit ah kominibus. The work bears 
the imprint Pesclavii (».*. Poschiavo in the Grisons) but was 
printed by John Wolfe in London, where Castelvetri was staying; 
the name of the alleged printer is an anagram of Jacobum 
Castelvetrum. In the Stationers’ Register (June so, 1589) 
the printing is said to have been “ dowed ” by Archbishop 
Whitgift. It consists of seventy-five Theses, followed by a 
Confirmaiio in six books, and an appendix of letters to Erastus 
by Bullinger and Gualther, showing that his Theses, written in 
1568, had been circulated in manuscript. An English translation 
of the Theses, with brief life of Erastus (based on Melchior 
Adam’s account), was issued in 1659, entitled The Nudity of 
Church Censures ; it was reprinted as A Treatise of Excommunica¬ 
tion (1682), and, as revised by Robert Lee, D.D., in 1844. The 
aim of the work is to show, on Scriptural grounds, that sins of 
professing Christians are to be punished by civil authority, and not 
by withholding of sacraments on the part of the clergy. In the 
Westminster Assembly a party holding this view included'Selden, 
Lightfoot, Coleman and Whitelocke, whose speech (1645) is 
appended to Lee’s version of the Theses ; but the opposite view, 
after much controversy, was carried, Lightfoot alone dissenting. 
The consequent chapter of the Westminster Confession (“ Of 
Church Censures ”) was, however, not ratified by the English 
parliament. “ Erastianism,” as a by-word, is used to denote 
the doctrine of the supremacy of the state in ecclesiastical causes; 
but the problem of the relations between church and .state is one 
on which Erastus nowhere enters. What is known as “ Erastian¬ 
ism ” would be better connected with the name of Grotius. 
The only direct reply made to the Explicatio was the Tractatus 
dr vera exrommunicaiione (1590) by Theodore Beza, who found 
himself rather savagely attacked in the Confirmaiio thesium ; 
e.g. “ Apostolum et Mosen adeoque Deum ipsum audes corrigere.” 

See A. Bonnard, Thomas £raste et la discipline ecclhiastique 
(1894); Gass, in Allgemeine deutsche Bing. (1877): G. V. Lechlcr 
and R. Stalielin, in A. Uauck’s Realencyklop. fiir prot. Theol. u. 
Kirche (1898). (A. Go.*) 

BRATOSTraUBS OF ALBXAHDRIA(f. 276-tf. 194 b.c.), Greek 
scientific writer, was born at Cyrene. He studied grammar 
under Callimachus at Alexandria, and philosophy under the 
Stoic Ariston and the Academic Arcesilaus at Athens. He re¬ 
turned to Alexandria at the summons of Ptolemy III. Euergetes, 
by whom he was appointed chief librarian in place of Callimachus. 
He is said to have died of voluntary starvation, being threatened 
with total blindness. Eratosthenes was one of the most learned 
men of antiquity, and wrote on a great number of subjects. He 
was the first to call himself Philologos (in the sense of the “ friend 
of learning ”), and the name Pentathlos was bestowed upon him 
in honour of his varied accomplishments. He was also called 
Beta as being second in all branches of learning, though not 
actually first in any. In mathematics he wrote two books 
On means (n«jo» /aaror^Twv) which arc lost, but appear, from a 
remark of Pappus, to have dealt with "lod with rrference 
to means.” He devised a mechanical construction for two 
mean proportionals, reproduced by Pappus and Eutocius (Comm, 
on Archimedes). His k&tkivov or sieve {cribrum Eratoslhenis) 
was a device for discovering all prime numbers. He laid the 
foundation of mathematical geography in his Geographica, in 
three books. His greatest achievement was his measurement 
of the earth. Being informed that at Syene (Assuan), on the day 
of the summer solstice at noon, a well was lit up through all its 
depth, so that Syene lay on the tropic, he measured, at the same 
hour, the zenith distance of the sun at Alexandria. He thus found 
the distance between Syene and Alexandria (known to be 5000 
stadia) to correspond to .^th of a great circle, and so arrived 


at 250,000 stadia (which he seems subsequently to have corrected 
to 352,000) as the circumference of the ear A. He is credited 
by Ptolemy and his commentator Theon with having found the 
distance between the tropics to be ^ rds. of the mendian circle, 
which gives 23® .51' 20' for the obliquity of the eclip^. His 
astronomical poem Hermes began apparently with the birth and 
exploits of Hermes, then passed to the legend of his havii^ 
ordered the heavens, the zonra and the stars, and gave a history 
of the latter. His Erigone, of which a few fragments are also 
preserved, is sometimes spoken of as a separate poem, but it may 
have belonged to the Hermes, which appears sdso have been 
known by other names such as Catalogi, The still extant 
Catasterismi, containing the story of certain stars in prose, is 
probably not by Eratosthenes. 

Eratosthenes was the founder of scientific chronology in his 
Xpovoypaipia in which he endeavoured to fix the dates of the chief 
literary and political events from the conquest of Troy. An 
important work was his treatise on the old comedy, dealing with 
theatres and theatrical apparatus generally, and discussing the 
works of the principal comic poets themselves. Works on moral 
philosophy, history, and a number of letters were also attributed 
to him. 


There is a complete edition of the fragments of Eratosthenes by 
Bernhardy (1822) ; poetical fragments, Hillior (1872); geographical, 
Seidel (1799) and Berger (1880); mraaniMiMl, Schaubach (1795) and 
Robert (1878}. See Sand^, Hist. Class. Sc^l. i. (1906). (T. L. H.) 


ERBACH, a town of Germany, in the grand-duchy of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, on the Miimling, 22 m. S.E. of Darmst^t. It has 
cloth mills and ivory-turning, for which last branch it possesses 
a technical school. Wool and cattle fairs are held twice a year. 
Pop. 2800. The castle contains an interesting collection of 
weapons and pictures, and in the chapel are the coffins of Einhard, 
the friend and biographer of Charlemagne, and his wife, Emma. 

Erbach has long been the residence of the counts of Erbach, 
who trace their descent back to the 12th century, and who held 
the office of cupbearer to the electors palatine of the Rhine until 
1806. In 1532 the emperor Charles V. made the county a direct 
fief of the Empire, on account of the services rendered by Count 
Eberhard during the Peasants’ War. Since 1717 the family has 
been divided into the three lines of Erbach-Furstenau, Erbach- 
Erbach and Erbach-Schonberg, who rank for precedence, not 
according to the age of their descent, but according to the age of 
the chief of their line. In 1818 the counts of Erbach-Erbach 
inherited the county of Wartenberg-Roth, and in 1903 the count 
of Erbach-Schonberg was granted the title of prince. The 
county was mediatized in 1806, and is noig incorporated with the 
duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

See Simon, Die Geschichte der Dynasten und Grafen tu Erbach 
(Frankfort, 1858). 


ERBIUM (symbol, Er; atomic weight, 165-166), one of the 
metals of the rare earths. The first of the rare earth miner^ 
was discovered in 1794 by J. Gadolin and was named gadolinite 
from its discoverer. In 1797 Ekeberg showed that gadolinite 
contained another rare earth, which was given the name yttria. 
Yttria is an exceedingly complex mixture, which has been 
decomposed, yielding as an intermediate product terbia. This 
latter substance in its turn has been split by J. L. Soret, P. T. 
Qeve, Lecoq de Boisbaudran and others into erbia, holmia, 
thulia and dysprosia, but it is still doubtful whether any one of 
these four splitting products is a single .substance. The rare 
earth metals are found in the minerals gadolinite, samarskite, 
fergusonite, euxenite and cerite. Th^ are separated from the 
minerals by converting them into oxalates, which by ignition 
give the corresponding oxides. The oxides are then converted 
into double sulphates which are separated from each other by 
repeated fractional crystallization or by fractional precipitation 
with ammonia or some other base. Erbium forms rose-coloured 
salts and a rose-coloured oxide. The oxide dissolves slowly in 
acids; it is not reduced by hydrogen and is infusible. The 
salts show a characteristic absorption spectrum. 


See J. F. Bahr and R. Bunsen (Arm., 1866,137, p. l); A. v. Wels- 
bach (AfoMofi., 1883, 4, p. 641: *884, 5, p. 508: 1885,6, p. 477); 
P. T. Cleve (Comptes remus. 1879, 89, p. 478; t88o, 91, pp. yn, 
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S8ii 1881, 93, p. laas: BnU. 4 e la soc. ckim., 1874, 21, p. 196; 
1883,39, p. 287;: C. Marignac {Ann. Chim. phys., 184^] ax p. 226); 
B. Brauncr {Monats., 1882, 3, p. 13); W. Crookes {Proc. Roy. Soc., 
1886, 40, p. 502); Lccoq de ^Isbaudran {Comples rtndus, 1886, 
102,p. 1003) : A. l^ttendori {Ann., 1892,270,p, 376); M. Muthmann 
{Bar., 1898, 31, pp. 1718; 1900, 33, p. 42); G. Kruss {Zeit. f. anorg. 
CA«m., 1893. 3>F< 308). . 

BBCILLA Y ZtelGA, ALONSO DE (i 533 - 359 S), Spanish 
soldier and poet, was born in Madrid on the 7th of August 1533. 
In 1548 he was appointed page to the heir-apparent, afterwards 
Philip II. In this capacity Ercilla visited Italy, Germany and 
the Netherlands, and was present in 1554 at the marria^ of his 
master to Mary of England. Hearing that an expedition was 
prqTaring to subdue the Araucanians of Chile, he joined the 
adventurers. He distinguished himself in the ensuing campaign ; 
but, having quarrelled witli a comrade, he was condemned to 
death in 1558 by his general, Garcia Hurtado de MendoM. The 
sentence was commuted to imprisonment, but Ercilla was 
speedily released and fought at the battle of Quipco (14th of 
Decern tier 1558). He returned to SpMiin in 1562, visited Italy, 
France, Germany, Bohemia, and in 1570 married Maria de 
Baz&n, a lady distantly connected with the Santa Cruz family ; 
in 1571 he was made knight of the order of Santiago, and in 
1578 he was employed by Philip II. on a mission to Saragossa. 
He complained of living in poverty hut left a modest fortune, 
and was obviously disappointed at not being offered the post 
of secretary of stale. His principal work is La Araucam, a 
poem based on the events of the wars in which he had been 
engaged. It consists of three parts, of which the first, composed 
in Chile and published in 1569, is a versified narrative adhering 
strictly to historic fact; the second, published in 1578, is en¬ 
cumbered with visions and other romantic machinery ; and the 
third, which appeared in 1589-1590, contains, in addition to 
the subject proper, a variety of episodes mostly irrelev^t. 
This so-called epic lacks symmetry, and has been over-praised 
by Cervantes and Voltaire; but it is written in excellent Spanish, 
and is full of vivid rhetorical passages. An analysis of the poem 
was given by Hayley in his Essay on Epic Poetry (1782). 

A gwd biography precedes the Morceaux choisis (Paris, 1900) by 
JeanDucamin. 

ERCKHANN-CHATIIIAN, the joint names of two French 
writers whose collaboration made their work that of, so to speak, 
one personality. ISmile Erckmann (1822-1899) was bom on 
the 20th of May 1822 at Phalsbourg, and Lotus Gratien Charles 
Alexandre Chatrian (1826-1890) on the i8th of December 
1826 at Soldatenthal, Lorraine. In 1847 they began to write 
together, and continued doing so till 1889. Chatrian died in 
1890 at Villemomble near Pans, and Erckmann at Lundville in 
1899. Tlie list of their publications is a long one, ranging from 
the Histoires et contes jantastiques (1849; reprinted from the 
DhnocrcUe du Rhin), L’lUustre Docteur Matheus (1859), Madame 
Therise (1863), L’Ami Fritz (1864), Histoire d'un conscrit de iSij 
(1864), Waterloo (1865), Le Blocus (1867), Histoire d'un paysan 
(4 vols., 1868-1870), iJHistoire du pUbiscite (1872), to Le Grand- 
pire Lehigue (1880); besides dramas like Le Juif polonais (i86g) 
and Les Rantsau ^1882). WiUtout any special literary claim, 
their stories are distinguished by simplicity and genuine de¬ 
scriptive power, particularly in the battle scenes and in connexion 
with Alsatian peasant life. They are marked by a genuine 
democratic spirit, and by real patriotism, which developed after 
1870 into hatred of the Gemians. The authors attacked 
militarism by depicting the horrors of war in the plainest terms. 

Sec also J. Claretie, Erfkmann-Chatrian (1S83), in the scries of 
" C^brit^ contemporaines.” 

BBOiLTI, JANOS (1S14-1868), Hungarian poet and author, 
was bora in i8i 4 at Kapos, in the county of UngvAr, and educated 
at the Protestant college of S&rospatak. In 1833 he removed 
to Pest, where he was, in i?^9, elected member of tiie Hungarian 
Academy of fences. His literary fame was made by his collec¬ 
tion of Hungarign natipqal poems and folk-tales, Magyar 
NjipkSltisi Gj^'terrt^y, NSpdalok h Mopddk (Pest, 1846-1847). 
Thia^work, publishediy the Kisfaludy SMiety, was supplemented 
by a dissertation upon Hungarian national poetry, afterwards 


partially translated into German by Stier (Berlin, 1851). Erd 61 yi 
also coBipiled for the Kisfaludy ^iety an extensive collection 
of Hungarian proverbs—Magyor Kosmonddsok honyve (Pest, 
1851),—and was for some time editor of the Szipirodalmi 
Szemle {Review of Polite Literature). In 1848 he was appointed 
director of the national theatre at Pest; but after 1849 he resided 
at his native town. He died on the 23rd of January 1868. A 
collection of folklore was published the year after his death, 
entitled A Nip Koiteszete nepdaloh, nepmesik is kdztnonddsok 
(Pest, 1869). This work contains 300 national songs, 19 folk-tales 
and 7362 Hungarian proverbs. 

BBDMANH, JOHANN EOUABD (1^5-1892), German philo¬ 
sophical writer, was bora at Wolmar in Livonia on the 13th of 
June 1805. He studied theolc^ at Dorpat. and afterwards at 
Berlin, where he fell under the influence of Hegel. From 1829 
to 183a he was a minister of religion in his native town. After¬ 
wards he devoted himself to philosophy, and qualified in that 
subject at Berlin in 1834. In 1836 he was professor-extraordinary 
at Halle, became full professor in 1839, and died there on the 
izth of June 1892. He published many philosophical text-books 
and treatises, and a number of sermons; but his chief claim 
to remembrance rests on his elaborate Grundriss der Geschichte 
der Philosophie (2 vols., 1866), the 3rd edition of which has been 
translated into English. Erdmann’s special merit is that he 
does not rest content with being a mere summarizer of opinions, 
but tries to exhibit the history of human thought as a continuous 
and ever-developing effoit to solve the great speculative firoblems 
with which man has been confronted in all ages. His chief other 
works were: Leib und Seele (1837), Grundriss der Psychdogie 
(1840), Grundriss der I.ogik und Metaphysik (1841), and Psycho- 
logische Briefe (1851). 

ERDMANN, OTTO UNNfi (1804-1869), German chemist, 
son of Karl Gottfried Erdmann (1774-1835), the physician who 
introduced vaccination into Saxony, was bom at Dresden on the 
iith of April 1804. In 1820 he began to attend the raedico- 
chirurgical academy of his native place, and in 1822 he entered 
the university of Leipzig where in 1827 he became extraordinary 
professor, and m 1830 ordinary professor of chemistry. This 
office he held until his death, which happened at Leipzig on the 
9th of October 1869. He was particularly successful as a teacher, 
and the laboratory established at Leipzig imder his direction 
in 1843 was long regarded as a model institution. As an investi¬ 
gator he is best Imown for his work on nickel and indigo and other 
dye-stute. With R. F. Marchand (1813-1850) he also carried 
out a number of determinations of atomic weights. In 1828, 
in conjunction with A. F. G. Werther (1815-1869), he founded 
the Journal jiir technische und bkonomische Chemie, which became 
in 1834 the Journal jiir praktische Chemie. He was also the 
author of Vber das Nickel (1827), Lehrbuch der Chemie (1828), 
Grundriss der Waarenkunde (1833), and Vber das Studium der 
Chemie (1861). 

EREBUS, in Greek mytholc^, son (according to Hesiod, 
Theog. 123) of Chaos, and father of Aether (upper air) and 
Hemera (day) by his sister Nyx (night). The word, which 
signifies darkness, is in Homer the gloomy subterranean region 
through which the departed shades pass into Hades. The 
entrance to it was in the extreme west, on the borders of Ocean, 
in the mythical Itmd of the Cimmerians. It is to be distinguished 
from Tartarus, the place of punishment for the wicked. 

ERBCH {Vruk in the Babylonian inscriptions; Gr. Orcho'e), 
the Biblical name of an ancient city of Babylonia, situated E. 
of the present bed of the Euphrates, on the line of the ancient Nil 
canal, in a region of marshes, about 140 m. S.S.jE. from Ba^ad. 
It was one of the oldest and most important cities of Babylonia, 
and the site of a famous temple, called E-Anna, dedicated to tlie 
worship of Nana, or IshVar. Erech played a very important part 
in the political history of the country from an early time, 
exercising h^emony in Babylonia at a period before the time 
of Satgon. Later it was prominent in the national struggles 
of the Babylonians against Elam (2000 b.c. and earlier), in 
which it sufiwed severely; recollections of these conflicts are 
embodied in the Gilgamesh epic, as it has come down to us 
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t^ugh the libraiy of Assur-bani-pal. Ercch enjoyed much 
distin^lon in the later times, as a seat of learning and of the 
worship of Mtar, and Assur-teni-pal drew largely on its literary 
stores for his libraiy at Nineveh, from which we derive our 
principal information concerning ancient Babylonian literature. 
The inscriptions found here show that it continued in existence 
through the Persian and Seleucid periods. The rums of the 
ancient site, known as Warka, which are among the largest in all 
Babylonia, forming an irregular circle nearly 6 m. in circum¬ 
ference, bounded by a wall, still standing in some places to the 
height of 40 ft., were exploit and partially excavated by W. K. 
Loftus in 1850 Md 1854. The most conspicuous ruin, now 
called Abu-Berdi, “ Father of Marsh Grass,” or Buwariye, 
“ reed matting,” because of the layers of reeds between each 
twelve courses of unbaked brick, is the ziggurai (tower) of the 
ancient temple of E-Anna. It is about 100 ft. in height, and 
strikingly resembles in general appearance the ruins of the 
ziggurat of the temple of Enlil at Nippur. Second to this in size 
was the ruin called Wuswas, a walled quadrangle, including an 
area of more than seven and a half acres, within which was an 
edifice 246 ft. long and 174 ft. wide, elevated on an artificial 
platform 50 ft. in height. The south-west fa9adc, still standing in 
some places to the height of 23 ft., exhibited an interesting use 
of half columns, and stepped recesses for purposes of decoration. 
In another ruin Loftus found a wall, 30 ft. long, composed en¬ 
tirely of small yellow terra-cotta nail-headed cones, such a 3 have 
been discovered in great numbers, inscribed and uninscribed, 
used for votive purposes in connexion with walls at Tello an<l 
elsewhere in Babylonia. His excavations being superficial, tlie 
Babylonian inscriptions found by him, about one hundred in all, 
exclusive of the ancient Ur-Gur bricks from the temple, belong in 
general to the neo-Babylonian, Persian and Seleucid periods. 
The older remains are burled deep beneath the huge mass of 
later debris. Loftus also discovered at Erech, almost everywhere 
within and without the walls, great numl)crs of clay coffins, 
piled one above another, to the height of over 30 ft., forming a 
vast and, on the whole, well-ordered cemetery belonging to the 
Persian, Parthian and later occupations of Babybnia, during 
which period Erech, like other cities of the south, evidently 
beaime a necropolis for a large extent of country. After Loftus’s 
time the mounds were visited by various travellers, but no further 
excavations have been conducted. Work on this important part 
of the site is attended with very great difficulties, owing to the 
inaccessible position of the ruins, the unsettled cliaracter of the 
country, the frequent sand-storms, and above all, the immense 
mass of material of later periods which must be removed before a 
systematic excavation of the more ancient and interesting ruins 
could be undertaken. A curious feature of the Warka neighbour¬ 
hood is the existence of conical sand-hills, rising to a considerable 
height, so compact as to be almost like stone. These hills extend 
from Warka northward as far as Tel Ede. 

See W. K. Loftus, Chaldaea and Susiana {1S57) ; J. P. Peters, 
Nippur (1807); E. Sachaii, Am Eiipkrat and Tigris (1900). Cf. aLso 
NiPPUa and authorities there quoted. (J. P. Pe.) 

ERECHTHEUM, a temple (commonly called after Erechtheus, 
to whom a portion of it was dedicated) on the acropolis at 
Athens, unique in plan, and in its execution the most refined 
example of the Ionic order. There is no clear evidence as to 
when the building was l)egun, some placing it among the temples 
projected by Pericles, others assigning it to the time after the 
peace of Nicias in 421 b.c. The work was interrupted by the 
stress of the Peloponnesian War, but in 409 b.c. a commission 
was appointed to make a report on the state of the building and 
to undertake its completion, which was carried out in the flow¬ 
ing year. 

The peculiar plan of the Erechtheum Has given rise to much 
speculation. It may be due partly to the natural conformation 
of the rock and the differences of level, partly to the necessity 
of enclosing within a single building several objects ancient 
sanctity, such os the mark of Poseidon’s trident and the spring 
that arose from it, the sacred oHve tree of Athena, and the tomb 
of Cecrops. But there are some features which cannot be so 


explained, and which have led Professor W. Dorpfeld and 
others to believe that the plan, os we now have it, b a modification 
or abridgment of the original design, due to the same conservative 
influences as led to the curtailment of the plan Of the Propylaea 
(?•»•)• 

The building as completed consisted of a temple of the.ordinary 
type, opening by a door and two windows to the east front, 
before which stood a portico of six Ionic columns. This part was 
the temple of Athena Polias. Adjoining it on the west was the 
central cl^ber, on a lower level; this chamber was separated 
by a partition, originally of wood and later of marisle, from the 
western compartment of the temple, which Was of peculitf 
construction. The west end was formed by a wall, on which stood 
four columns between antae; but the main' entrance to this 
western compartment was through a large and very ornate door¬ 
way on the north; and a laige Ionic portico, consisting ot four 
columns in the front, and one in the return on each side, was 
placed in front of this door. At the south end of the western 
comportment was a smaller door, with steps leading up to the 
higher level, within a projecting space enclosed by a low wall 
and covered with a projecting porch carried by six “ maidens ” 
or caryatides. The construction of tlie building at this south¬ 
western corner shows that there was some sacred object that 



had to be bridged over by a huge block of iharble; this we know 
from inscriptions to have been the Cecropeum or tomb of Cecrops. 
In the north portico a square hole in the floor, with a corre¬ 
sponding hole in the roof above it, must have given access to 
another sacred object, the mark of Poseidon’s trident in the rock. 
The sacred olive tree probably stood just outside the temple to 
the west in the Pandroseion. The Ionic order, as used in this 
temple, is of the most ornate Attic type. Tfre bases of the 
columns are either reeded or decorated with a plait-pattern; 
the capital has the broad cliannel between the volutes sub¬ 
divided by a carefully-profiled incision; and the top of the 
shafts is ornamented by a broad band of pmlmette or honeysuckle 
pattern. A similar band of ornament runs round the top of the 
walls outside, and at their base is a reeded torus. The frieze 
consisted of white marble figures in relief, affixed to a background 
of black Eleusinian stone. 

The contents of the Erechtheum are^escribed by Pausanias. 
It contamed the ancient image of Athena Polias, and three altars, 
one to Poseidon and Erechtheus, one to Butes and one to 
Hephaestus; there were portraits of the family of the Butadae 
on the walls. Within it was also the gold lamp of rAl limav h us, 
which burnt for a year without refilling, and had a chimney in 
the form of a palm-tree. 

The Erechtheum was damaged by a fire, soon after its com¬ 
pletion, m 406 B.C., but was repaired early in the following 
century. The west end appears to have been damaged in Roman 
times and to have been replaced by the attached columns with 
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S8ii 1881, 93, p. laas: BnU. 4 e la soc. ckim., 1874, 21, p. 196; 
1883,39, p. 287;: C. Marignac {Ann. Chim. phys., 184^] ax p. 226); 
B. Brauncr {Monats., 1882, 3, p. 13); W. Crookes {Proc. Roy. Soc., 
1886, 40, p. 502); Lccoq de ^Isbaudran {Comples rtndus, 1886, 
102,p. 1003) : A. l^ttendori {Ann., 1892,270,p, 376); M. Muthmann 
{Bar., 1898, 31, pp. 1718; 1900, 33, p. 42); G. Kruss {Zeit. f. anorg. 
CA«m., 1893. 3>F< 308). . 

BBCILLA Y ZtelGA, ALONSO DE (i 533 - 359 S), Spanish 
soldier and poet, was born in Madrid on the 7th of August 1533. 
In 1548 he was appointed page to the heir-apparent, afterwards 
Philip II. In this capacity Ercilla visited Italy, Germany and 
the Netherlands, and was present in 1554 at the marria^ of his 
master to Mary of England. Hearing that an expedition was 
prqTaring to subdue the Araucanians of Chile, he joined the 
adventurers. He distinguished himself in the ensuing campaign ; 
but, having quarrelled witli a comrade, he was condemned to 
death in 1558 by his general, Garcia Hurtado de MendoM. The 
sentence was commuted to imprisonment, but Ercilla was 
speedily released and fought at the battle of Quipco (14th of 
Decern tier 1558). He returned to SpMiin in 1562, visited Italy, 
France, Germany, Bohemia, and in 1570 married Maria de 
Baz&n, a lady distantly connected with the Santa Cruz family ; 
in 1571 he was made knight of the order of Santiago, and in 
1578 he was employed by Philip II. on a mission to Saragossa. 
He complained of living in poverty hut left a modest fortune, 
and was obviously disappointed at not being offered the post 
of secretary of stale. His principal work is La Araucam, a 
poem based on the events of the wars in which he had been 
engaged. It consists of three parts, of which the first, composed 
in Chile and published in 1569, is a versified narrative adhering 
strictly to historic fact; the second, published in 1578, is en¬ 
cumbered with visions and other romantic machinery ; and the 
third, which appeared in 1589-1590, contains, in addition to 
the subject proper, a variety of episodes mostly irrelev^t. 
This so-called epic lacks symmetry, and has been over-praised 
by Cervantes and Voltaire; but it is written in excellent Spanish, 
and is full of vivid rhetorical passages. An analysis of the poem 
was given by Hayley in his Essay on Epic Poetry (1782). 

A gwd biography precedes the Morceaux choisis (Paris, 1900) by 
JeanDucamin. 

ERCKHANN-CHATIIIAN, the joint names of two French 
writers whose collaboration made their work that of, so to speak, 
one personality. ISmile Erckmann (1822-1899) was bom on 
the 20th of May 1822 at Phalsbourg, and Lotus Gratien Charles 
Alexandre Chatrian (1826-1890) on the i8th of December 
1826 at Soldatenthal, Lorraine. In 1847 they began to write 
together, and continued doing so till 1889. Chatrian died in 
1890 at Villemomble near Pans, and Erckmann at Lundville in 
1899. Tlie list of their publications is a long one, ranging from 
the Histoires et contes jantastiques (1849; reprinted from the 
DhnocrcUe du Rhin), L’lUustre Docteur Matheus (1859), Madame 
Therise (1863), L’Ami Fritz (1864), Histoire d'un conscrit de iSij 
(1864), Waterloo (1865), Le Blocus (1867), Histoire d'un paysan 
(4 vols., 1868-1870), iJHistoire du pUbiscite (1872), to Le Grand- 
pire Lehigue (1880); besides dramas like Le Juif polonais (i86g) 
and Les Rantsau ^1882). WiUtout any special literary claim, 
their stories are distinguished by simplicity and genuine de¬ 
scriptive power, particularly in the battle scenes and in connexion 
with Alsatian peasant life. They are marked by a genuine 
democratic spirit, and by real patriotism, which developed after 
1870 into hatred of the Gemians. The authors attacked 
militarism by depicting the horrors of war in the plainest terms. 

Sec also J. Claretie, Erfkmann-Chatrian (1S83), in the scries of 
" C^brit^ contemporaines.” 

BBOiLTI, JANOS (1S14-1868), Hungarian poet and author, 
was bora in i8i 4 at Kapos, in the county of UngvAr, and educated 
at the Protestant college of S&rospatak. In 1833 he removed 
to Pest, where he was, in i?^9, elected member of tiie Hungarian 
Academy of fences. His literary fame was made by his collec¬ 
tion of Hungarign natipqal poems and folk-tales, Magyar 
NjipkSltisi Gj^'terrt^y, NSpdalok h Mopddk (Pest, 1846-1847). 
Thia^work, publishediy the Kisfaludy SMiety, was supplemented 
by a dissertation upon Hungarian national poetry, afterwards 


partially translated into German by Stier (Berlin, 1851). Erd 61 yi 
also coBipiled for the Kisfaludy ^iety an extensive collection 
of Hungarian proverbs—Magyor Kosmonddsok honyve (Pest, 
1851),—and was for some time editor of the Szipirodalmi 
Szemle {Review of Polite Literature). In 1848 he was appointed 
director of the national theatre at Pest; but after 1849 he resided 
at his native town. He died on the 23rd of January 1868. A 
collection of folklore was published the year after his death, 
entitled A Nip Koiteszete nepdaloh, nepmesik is kdztnonddsok 
(Pest, 1869). This work contains 300 national songs, 19 folk-tales 
and 7362 Hungarian proverbs. 

BBDMANH, JOHANN EOUABD (1^5-1892), German philo¬ 
sophical writer, was bora at Wolmar in Livonia on the 13th of 
June 1805. He studied theolc^ at Dorpat. and afterwards at 
Berlin, where he fell under the influence of Hegel. From 1829 
to 183a he was a minister of religion in his native town. After¬ 
wards he devoted himself to philosophy, and qualified in that 
subject at Berlin in 1834. In 1836 he was professor-extraordinary 
at Halle, became full professor in 1839, and died there on the 
izth of June 1892. He published many philosophical text-books 
and treatises, and a number of sermons; but his chief claim 
to remembrance rests on his elaborate Grundriss der Geschichte 
der Philosophie (2 vols., 1866), the 3rd edition of which has been 
translated into English. Erdmann’s special merit is that he 
does not rest content with being a mere summarizer of opinions, 
but tries to exhibit the history of human thought as a continuous 
and ever-developing effoit to solve the great speculative firoblems 
with which man has been confronted in all ages. His chief other 
works were: Leib und Seele (1837), Grundriss der Psychdogie 
(1840), Grundriss der I.ogik und Metaphysik (1841), and Psycho- 
logische Briefe (1851). 

ERDMANN, OTTO UNNfi (1804-1869), German chemist, 
son of Karl Gottfried Erdmann (1774-1835), the physician who 
introduced vaccination into Saxony, was bom at Dresden on the 
iith of April 1804. In 1820 he began to attend the raedico- 
chirurgical academy of his native place, and in 1822 he entered 
the university of Leipzig where in 1827 he became extraordinary 
professor, and m 1830 ordinary professor of chemistry. This 
office he held until his death, which happened at Leipzig on the 
9th of October 1869. He was particularly successful as a teacher, 
and the laboratory established at Leipzig imder his direction 
in 1843 was long regarded as a model institution. As an investi¬ 
gator he is best Imown for his work on nickel and indigo and other 
dye-stute. With R. F. Marchand (1813-1850) he also carried 
out a number of determinations of atomic weights. In 1828, 
in conjunction with A. F. G. Werther (1815-1869), he founded 
the Journal jiir technische und bkonomische Chemie, which became 
in 1834 the Journal jiir praktische Chemie. He was also the 
author of Vber das Nickel (1827), Lehrbuch der Chemie (1828), 
Grundriss der Waarenkunde (1833), and Vber das Studium der 
Chemie (1861). 

EREBUS, in Greek mytholc^, son (according to Hesiod, 
Theog. 123) of Chaos, and father of Aether (upper air) and 
Hemera (day) by his sister Nyx (night). The word, which 
signifies darkness, is in Homer the gloomy subterranean region 
through which the departed shades pass into Hades. The 
entrance to it was in the extreme west, on the borders of Ocean, 
in the mythical Itmd of the Cimmerians. It is to be distinguished 
from Tartarus, the place of punishment for the wicked. 

ERBCH {Vruk in the Babylonian inscriptions; Gr. Orcho'e), 
the Biblical name of an ancient city of Babylonia, situated E. 
of the present bed of the Euphrates, on the line of the ancient Nil 
canal, in a region of marshes, about 140 m. S.S.jE. from Ba^ad. 
It was one of the oldest and most important cities of Babylonia, 
and the site of a famous temple, called E-Anna, dedicated to tlie 
worship of Nana, or IshVar. Erech played a very important part 
in the political history of the country from an early time, 
exercising h^emony in Babylonia at a period before the time 
of Satgon. Later it was prominent in the national struggles 
of the Babylonians against Elam (2000 b.c. and earlier), in 
which it sufiwed severely; recollections of these conflicts are 
embodied in the Gilgamesh epic, as it has come down to us 
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t^ugh the libraiy of Assur-bani-pal. Ercch enjoyed much 
distin^lon in the later times, as a seat of learning and of the 
worship of Mtar, and Assur-teni-pal drew largely on its literary 
stores for his libraiy at Nineveh, from which we derive our 
principal information concerning ancient Babylonian literature. 
The inscriptions found here show that it continued in existence 
through the Persian and Seleucid periods. The rums of the 
ancient site, known as Warka, which are among the largest in all 
Babylonia, forming an irregular circle nearly 6 m. in circum¬ 
ference, bounded by a wall, still standing in some places to the 
height of 40 ft., were exploit and partially excavated by W. K. 
Loftus in 1850 Md 1854. The most conspicuous ruin, now 
called Abu-Berdi, “ Father of Marsh Grass,” or Buwariye, 
“ reed matting,” because of the layers of reeds between each 
twelve courses of unbaked brick, is the ziggurai (tower) of the 
ancient temple of E-Anna. It is about 100 ft. in height, and 
strikingly resembles in general appearance the ruins of the 
ziggurat of the temple of Enlil at Nippur. Second to this in size 
was the ruin called Wuswas, a walled quadrangle, including an 
area of more than seven and a half acres, within which was an 
edifice 246 ft. long and 174 ft. wide, elevated on an artificial 
platform 50 ft. in height. The south-west fa9adc, still standing in 
some places to the height of 23 ft., exhibited an interesting use 
of half columns, and stepped recesses for purposes of decoration. 
In another ruin Loftus found a wall, 30 ft. long, composed en¬ 
tirely of small yellow terra-cotta nail-headed cones, such a 3 have 
been discovered in great numbers, inscribed and uninscribed, 
used for votive purposes in connexion with walls at Tello an<l 
elsewhere in Babylonia. His excavations being superficial, tlie 
Babylonian inscriptions found by him, about one hundred in all, 
exclusive of the ancient Ur-Gur bricks from the temple, belong in 
general to the neo-Babylonian, Persian and Seleucid periods. 
The older remains are burled deep beneath the huge mass of 
later debris. Loftus also discovered at Erech, almost everywhere 
within and without the walls, great numl)crs of clay coffins, 
piled one above another, to the height of over 30 ft., forming a 
vast and, on the whole, well-ordered cemetery belonging to the 
Persian, Parthian and later occupations of Babybnia, during 
which period Erech, like other cities of the south, evidently 
beaime a necropolis for a large extent of country. After Loftus’s 
time the mounds were visited by various travellers, but no further 
excavations have been conducted. Work on this important part 
of the site is attended with very great difficulties, owing to the 
inaccessible position of the ruins, the unsettled cliaracter of the 
country, the frequent sand-storms, and above all, the immense 
mass of material of later periods which must be removed before a 
systematic excavation of the more ancient and interesting ruins 
could be undertaken. A curious feature of the Warka neighbour¬ 
hood is the existence of conical sand-hills, rising to a considerable 
height, so compact as to be almost like stone. These hills extend 
from Warka northward as far as Tel Ede. 

See W. K. Loftus, Chaldaea and Susiana {1S57) ; J. P. Peters, 
Nippur (1807); E. Sachaii, Am Eiipkrat and Tigris (1900). Cf. aLso 
NiPPUa and authorities there quoted. (J. P. Pe.) 

ERECHTHEUM, a temple (commonly called after Erechtheus, 
to whom a portion of it was dedicated) on the acropolis at 
Athens, unique in plan, and in its execution the most refined 
example of the Ionic order. There is no clear evidence as to 
when the building was l)egun, some placing it among the temples 
projected by Pericles, others assigning it to the time after the 
peace of Nicias in 421 b.c. The work was interrupted by the 
stress of the Peloponnesian War, but in 409 b.c. a commission 
was appointed to make a report on the state of the building and 
to undertake its completion, which was carried out in the flow¬ 
ing year. 

The peculiar plan of the Erechtheum Has given rise to much 
speculation. It may be due partly to the natural conformation 
of the rock and the differences of level, partly to the necessity 
of enclosing within a single building several objects ancient 
sanctity, such os the mark of Poseidon’s trident and the spring 
that arose from it, the sacred oHve tree of Athena, and the tomb 
of Cecrops. But there are some features which cannot be so 


explained, and which have led Professor W. Dorpfeld and 
others to believe that the plan, os we now have it, b a modification 
or abridgment of the original design, due to the same conservative 
influences as led to the curtailment of the plan Of the Propylaea 
(?•»•)• 

The building as completed consisted of a temple of the.ordinary 
type, opening by a door and two windows to the east front, 
before which stood a portico of six Ionic columns. This part was 
the temple of Athena Polias. Adjoining it on the west was the 
central cl^ber, on a lower level; this chamber was separated 
by a partition, originally of wood and later of marisle, from the 
western compartment of the temple, which Was of peculitf 
construction. The west end was formed by a wall, on which stood 
four columns between antae; but the main' entrance to this 
western compartment was through a large and very ornate door¬ 
way on the north; and a laige Ionic portico, consisting ot four 
columns in the front, and one in the return on each side, was 
placed in front of this door. At the south end of the western 
comportment was a smaller door, with steps leading up to the 
higher level, within a projecting space enclosed by a low wall 
and covered with a projecting porch carried by six “ maidens ” 
or caryatides. The construction of tlie building at this south¬ 
western corner shows that there was some sacred object that 



had to be bridged over by a huge block of iharble; this we know 
from inscriptions to have been the Cecropeum or tomb of Cecrops. 
In the north portico a square hole in the floor, with a corre¬ 
sponding hole in the roof above it, must have given access to 
another sacred object, the mark of Poseidon’s trident in the rock. 
The sacred olive tree probably stood just outside the temple to 
the west in the Pandroseion. The Ionic order, as used in this 
temple, is of the most ornate Attic type. Tfre bases of the 
columns are either reeded or decorated with a plait-pattern; 
the capital has the broad cliannel between the volutes sub¬ 
divided by a carefully-profiled incision; and the top of the 
shafts is ornamented by a broad band of pmlmette or honeysuckle 
pattern. A similar band of ornament runs round the top of the 
walls outside, and at their base is a reeded torus. The frieze 
consisted of white marble figures in relief, affixed to a background 
of black Eleusinian stone. 

The contents of the Erechtheum are^escribed by Pausanias. 
It contamed the ancient image of Athena Polias, and three altars, 
one to Poseidon and Erechtheus, one to Butes and one to 
Hephaestus; there were portraits of the family of the Butadae 
on the walls. Within it was also the gold lamp of rAl limav h us, 
which burnt for a year without refilling, and had a chimney in 
the form of a palm-tree. 

The Erechtheum was damaged by a fire, soon after its com¬ 
pletion, m 406 B.C., but was repaired early in the following 
century. The west end appears to have been damaged in Roman 
times and to have been replaced by the attached columns with 
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active principle*, in pure water, the solution being injected ; 
snboutaneously. 

Ergot has no external action. Given intemaily it stimulates 
the intestinal musdes and may cause diarrhoea. After absorption 
it slows the pulse by stimulation of the vagus nerves. It has 
indeed been asserted that the slow pulse cWacteristic of the 
puerperal period is really due to the common administration 
of ergot at that time. This is probably an exaggeration. The 
important actions of ergot are on the blood-vessels and the 
uterus. The drug greatly raises the blood-pressure by causing 
e^eme contraction of the arteries. This is mainly due to a 
direct action on tlie muscular coats of the vessels, but is also 
partly of central origin, since the drug also stimulates the vaso¬ 
motor centre in the medulla oblongata. This action on the vessels 
is so marked as to constitute the drug a liaemostatic, not only 
locally but also remotely. It may arrest bleeding from the 
nose, for instance, when injected hypodermically. Nearly all the 
constituents share in causing this action, but the sphacelinic 
add is probably the most potent. Ergot is the most powerful 
known stimulant of the pregnant uterus. The action is a double 
one. At least four of its constituents act directly on the muscular 
fibre of the uterus, whilst the cornutine acts through the nerves. 
Of great practicul importance is the fact that the cornutine 
causes rhythmic contractions such as naturally occur, whilst 
the sphacelinic acid produces a tonic contraction of the uterus, 
which is unnatural and highly inimical to the life of the foetus. 
Ergot is used in therapeutics as a haemostatic, and is very valu¬ 
able in haemoptysis and sometimes in haematemesis. But its 
great use is in obstetrics. The drug should regularly be given 
hypodemiically, and it is important to note that if the injection 
be made immediately under the skin, an abscess, or considerable 
discomfort, may ensue. The injection should be intra-muscular, 
the needle being boldly plunged into a muscular mass, such as 
that of the deltdd or the gluteal region. The indicatioiis for 
the use of ergot in obstetrics are highly complex and demand 
detaiied treatment. It can only be said here that the drug 
should only in the rarest possible cases be given whilst the child 
is still in utero. This rule is necessitated by the sphacelinic acid, 
vdiich causes an unnatural state of the organ. When it is possible 
to obtain pure cornutine, which is unfortunately very expensive, 
the precautions necessary in other cases may be abrogated. 

Cironic poisoning, or ergotism, used frequently to occur 
amongst the poor fed on rye infected with the Clavieeps. As 
it is practically impossible to reproduce the symptoms of ergotism 
nowadays, whether experimentally in the lower animals, or when 
the drug is being administered to a human being for some thera¬ 
peutic purpose, it is believed that the symptoms of ergotism 
were rendered possible only by the semi-starvation which must 
have ensued from the use of such rye-bread; for the grain 
disappears as the fungus develops. There were two types of 
ergotism. In the gangrenous form various parts of the body 
underwent gangrene as a consequence of the arrest of blood- 
supply produced by the action of sphacelinic acid on the arteries. 
In the spasmodic form the symptoms were of a nervous character. 
The initial indications of the disease were cutaneous itching, 
tingling and formication, which gave place to actual loss of 
cutaneous sensation, first observed in the extremities. Amblyopia 
and SMiie loss of hearing ateo occurred, as well as mental failure. 
With weakness of the voluntary muscles went intermittent 
spasms which weakened the patient and ultimately led to death 
by implication of thei^ respiratory muscles. The last-known 
“epidemic” of ergotism occurred in Lorraine and Burgundy 
in the year 1816. 

Bine XIV. (1533-1577), king of Sweden, was the only son of 
Gustavos Vasa arid Catherine of Saxe-Lauenbutg. The news of 
his father’!'death reached Eric as he was on the point of embark¬ 
ing for Etigland te press in person his suit for the hand of (^een 
Elizabeth. 'He hastened back to Stockholm, after burying his 
father, summbnafl a 'Rikmag, which met at Arboga on the 15th 
of AptB 1567, Rsld adopted the royal propositions known as the 
Arb^ articles, considerably curtailing the authority-of the royal 
dirkes, John and tlwrles, in their reispective provinces. TW 


XIV. 

months later Eric was crowned at Upsala, on which occasion 
he first introduced the titles of Imron and count into Sweden, 
by way of attaching to the crown the higher nobility, these new 
counts and barons receiving lucrative fiefs adequate to the 
maintenance of their new dignities. 

From the very beginning of his reign Eric's morbid fear of 
the upper classes drove him to give his absolute confidence to 
a man of base origin and bad cliaracter, though, it must be 
admitted, of superior ability. This was Goran Persson, bom 
about 1530,who had been educated abroad inLutheran principles, 
and after narrowly escaping hanging at the hands of Gustavos 
Vasa for some vile action entered the service of his son. This 
powerful upstart was the natural enemy of the nobility, who 
suffered much at his hands, though it is very difficult to determine 
whether the initiative in these jarosecutions proceeded from him 
or bis master. Goran was also a determined opponent of Duke 
John, with whom Eric in 1563 openly quarrelled, because John, 
contrary to the royal orders, had married (Oct. 4,1562) Catherine, 
daughter of Sigismund I. of Poland, engaging at the same time 
to assist the Polish king to conquer Livonia. This act was a 
flagrant breach of that paragraph of the Arboga articles which 
forbade the royal dukes to contract any political treaty without 
the royal assent. An army of 10,000 men was inunediately 
sent by Eric to John’s duchy of Finland, and John and his 
consort were seized, brought over to Sweden and detained as 
prisoners of state in Grijfeholin Castle. But Eric did not stop 
here. His suspicion suggested to him that, if lus own brother 
failed him, the loyalty of the great nobles, especially the members 
of the ancient Sturc family, who had been notable in Sweden 
when the Vasas were unknown, could not be depended upon. 
The head of the Sture family at this time was Count Svante, 
who had married a si-ster of Gustavus Vasa’s second wife, and had 
by her a numerous family, of whom two sons. Nils and Eric, still 
survived. The dark tragedy, known as the Sture murders, 
began with Eric XIV.’s strange treatment of young Count Nils, 
In 1566 he was summoned before a newly erected tribunal and 
condemned to death for gross neglect of duty, though not one 
of the frivolous charges brought against him could be sub¬ 
stantiated. The death penalty was commuted into a punislunent 
worse because more shameful than deatli. On the 15th of June 
1566 the unfortunate youth, bruised and bleeding from shocking 
ill-treatment, was planed upon a wretched hack, with a crown 
of straw on his head, and led in derision through the streets of 
Stockholm. The following night he was sent a prisoner to the 
fortre.ss of Grhyhus. A few days later he was apfminted 
ambassador extraordinary, and despatched to Lorraine to resume 
the negotiations for Eric’s marriage with the princess Renata. 
Before he returned, however, Eric had resolved to marry Karin, 
or Kitty MSnsdatter, the daughter of a common soldier, who had 
been his mistress since 1565. In January >567 Eric extorted 
a declaration frean two of his senators that they would assist 
him to punish all who should try to prevent his projected 
marriage; and, in the middle of May, a Riksdag was summoned 
to Upsala to judge between the king and those of tlie aristocracy 
whom he regarded as his personal enemies. Eric himself arrived 
at Upsala on the i6th in a condition of incipient insanity. On 
the iqth he opened parliament in a speech which, as he explained, 
he had to deliver extempore owing to “ the treachery ” of his 
sccreta^. Two days later Nils Sture arrived at Upsala fresh 
from his embassy to Lorraine, and was at once thrown into prison, 
where other members of the nobility were already detained. 
On the following day Eric murdered Nils in his cell with his own 
hand, and by his order the otha- prisoners were despatched by 
the royal provost marshal forthwith. 'HicBe murders were com¬ 
mitted so promptly %nd secretly that it is doubtful whether the 
estates, actually in session at the same place, knew what had been 
done when, on the a6th of May, under violent presinie from 
Gotan Persson, they signed a document declaring that all the 
accused gentlemen under detention had acted like traitors, and 
confirming all sentences already passed or that might be passed 
upon them. 

During the pater paxt .df 1567 Eric was so deranged that a 
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committee of senators was appointed to govern the kingdom. 
One of his illusions was that not ihe was' king but his brother John, 
whom he tM»w set at liberty; When, at the begitming of 1568, 
Eric recovered his reason, a reconciliation was effected Isittreen 
the king and the duke, on condition that John recognized the 
legality of his brother’s marriage with Karin M&nsdatter, and 
her diildrcn as the successors to the throne. A month later, 
oh the 4th of July, he was solemnly married to Karin at Stock¬ 
holm by the ptimate. The next day Karin was crowned queen 
of Sweden and her infant son Gustavus proclaimed prince-royal. 
Shortly after his marriage Eric issued a circular ordering a general 
thanksgiving for his delivery from the assaults of the devil. 
This document, in every line of which madness is legible, con¬ 
vinced most thinking people that Eric was unfit to reign. The 
royal dukes, John and Charles, had already taken measures 
to depose him; and in July the rebellion broke out in Ostergfit- 
iand. Eric at first offered a stout resistance and won two 
victories ; but on the 17th of September the dukes stood before 
Stockholm, and Eric, after surrendering Goran Persson to the 
horrible vengeance of his enemies, himself submitted, and re¬ 
signed the crown. On the ^oth of September 1568 John III. 
was proclaimed king by the army and the nobility; and a Hiksdag, 
summoned to Stockholm, confirmed the choice and formally 
deposed Eric on the 25lh of January 1569. For the next seven 
years the ex-king was a source of the utmost anxiety to die new 
goveniment. No fewer than three rebellions, with the object 
of releasing and reinstating him, had to be suppressed, and his 
prison was changed half a dozen times. On the loth of March 
1575, an assembly of notables, lay and clerical, at John’s request, 
pronounced a formal sentence of death upon him. Two years 
later, on the 24th of February 1577, he died suddenly in his new 
prison at Orbyhus, poisoned, it is said, by his governor, Johan 
Henriksen. 


1^'c Sviriges Hisloria, vol. iii. (Stockholm, t88o); Robert Nisbet 
Bain, Scandinavia, cap. 4-6 (Cambridge, IQ03) ; Eric Tegel, Knnung 
Eriks den XIV. historia (Stockholm, 1751). (R. N. B.) 

ERICACEAE. in botany, a natural order of plants belonging 
to the higher or gamopotalous division of Dicotyledons. They 
are woody plants, sometimes with a slender creeping stem as 
in bilberry, Vaecinium (fig. 1), or Andromeda (fig. 2), or form- 
^ ing low bushes a.s in 

the heaths, or larger, 
sometimes becoming 
tree-like,as in species 
of Rhododendron. 
The leaves arc alter¬ 
nate, opposite or 
whoried in arrange¬ 
ment, and in their 
form and structure 
show well-marked 
adaptation for life 
in dry or exposed 
situations. Thus in 
the true heaths they 
ore neodle-liko, with 
the margins often 
rolled back to form 
a groove or an almost 
closed chamber on 
the under side. In 
others such as Rkoio- 

„ .. .... dendron or Arbutus 

Fjg. i.—Vacctmum vUts-tdoM, with leaf 
and flower, nat. sue. I, Flower of V. , 
myrtiUus, cut lengthwise, z, Fruit of same.# leathery *110 ever¬ 
green, the Strongly 

cuticulOrized upper isuifaoe protecting a Water-storing tissue 
situated >above 'ihe green layers of the leaf. The flowers are 
sometimes solitary and axiUaey ok terminal as in Andromeda, 
but are goPerally arranged in raewnose inflarescehces at the end 
of the braSiches os In Adbutus amid Rhodadendrm, or on small 
'lateral shoots as>in ESrka. They ore hermaphrodite and generally 



regular with parte in 4 or 5, thus: sepals 4 W5,iRBtah 4 or 3, 
stamens 8 or 10 in two series, the outer of whicdi iB opposite the 
petals, and carpels 4 or 5. The corolla is usually mdre or less 
bell-lhaped, and in'the heaths persists in a dry state in the fruit. 
The petals With the stamens are aitusted on the outer edge of a 



Fie. B .—Andromeda Hypnoides, nat. size, i, Flower; s. Unripe 
fruit cut across ; 3, Stamen—all enlarged. 


honey-secreting disk. The anthers show a very great variety in 
shape, the halves are often more or less free and often 
appendaged; they open to allow the escape of the pollen by a 
terminal pore or slit. The carpxils arc united to fcnP'a 4- to 5- 
chambered ovary, which bears a simple elongated style ending 
in a capitate stigma; each ovary-chamber contains one to many 
ovules attached to a central placenta. The brightly coloured 



Fig. 


1, Flowering shootolAn'cacfnersa, 

atmut 11 nat. size. 

2, Flower cut lengthwise. 

3, Stamen sho-wing appendages 

and porous dehiscence of 
anther. 

4, Capsule .showing the loculicidgl 

dehiscence ; a few seeds re¬ 


main attached to the central 
axis. 

5, Diagram of the flower having 
four sepals, four divisians of 
the corolla, eight stamens in 
two rows, and four divisions 
of the pistil. 


corolla, the presence of nectar and the scent render the flowers 
attractive to insects, and the projection of the stigma beyond the 
anthers favours crossing. The fruit is generally a capsule con¬ 
taining many seeds, as in Eriea (fig. 3) or Rhodedendrm; some¬ 
times a berry as in Arbutus. 

The order falls into fourdistmet tribes, which‘are characterized 
by the relative ^position of the ovary and by tfet fruit -and sded. 
ITiey are as follows:— 

I. Rhododendron tribe, ‘oharacterized by dapsular fniit, seed 
with a loose coiat, deciduOns 'petals and anthers without append*- 
ages. It tonaists mainly of the igteat 'genus Rhododendron (in 
tdiicfa Aze^ is included by recent iiotusata), which is chiefly 
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developed in the mountains of eastern Asia, many species occur¬ 
ring on the Himalayas. Dabeoda, St Dabeoc’s heath, occurs 
in Ireland. 

2. Arbutus Tribe. —^Fruit a berry or capsule, petals deciduous 
and anthers trith bristle-like appendages, chiefly north temperate 
to arctic in distribution. Arbutus IMedo, the strawberry-tree, 
.so called from its large scarlet berry, is a southern European 
species which extends into south Ireland. Arctostaphylos 
(bearberry) and Andromeda are arctic and alpine genera occurring 
in Britain. Epigaea repens is the trailing arbutus or mayflower of 
Atlantic America. 

3. Vaecinium Tribe. —Ovary inferior, fruit a berry. Extends 
from the north temperate zone to the mountains of the tropics. 
Vaecinium, the largest genus, has four British species: 
V. Myriillus is the bilberry (?.».), blaeberry or whortleberry, 
F. Vitis-ldaea the cowberry, and V. Oxycoccos the cranberry 
{q.v.). This tribe is sometimes regarded as a separate order 
Vacciniaceae, distinguished by its inferior ovary. 

4. Erica Tribe. —^Fruit usually a capsule, seeds round, not 
winged ; corolla persisting round the ripe fruit; anthers often 
appendaged. The largest genus is Erica, the true heath {q.v.), 
with over 400 species, the great majority of which are confined 
to the Cape; others occur on the mountains of tropical Africa 
and in Europe and North Africa, especially the Mediterranean 
region. E. cinerea (purple heather) and E. Telralix (cross-leaved 
heath) are common British heaths. Calluna is the ling or Scotch 
heather. 

ERICHSBN, SIR JOHN ERIC, Bart. (1818-1896), British 
surgeon, bom on the 19th of July 1818 at Copenhagen, was the 
son of Eric Erichsen, a member of a well-known Danish family. 
He studied medicine at University College, London, and at 
Paris, devoting himself in the early years of his career to 
physiology, and lecturing on general anatomy and physiology 
at University College hospital. In 1844 he was secretary to the 
physiological section of the British Association, and in 1845 he 
was awarded the Fothergillian gold medal of the Royal Humane 
Society for his essay on asphyxia. In 1848 he was appointed 
assistant surgeon at University College hospital, and in 1850 
became full surgeon and profe-ssor of surgery, his lectures and 
clinical teaching being much admired ; and in 1875 he joined the 
consulting staff. His Science and Art of Surgery (1853) went 
through many editions. He rose to be president of the College of 
Surgeons in 1880. From 1870 to 1881 he was president of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. He was created a 
baronet in 1895, having been for some years surgeon-extra¬ 
ordinary to Queen Victoria. As a surgeon his reputation was 
world-wide, and he counts (says Sir W. MacCormac in his volume 
on the Centenary of the Royal College of Surgeons) “ among the 
makers of modern .surgery.” He was a recognized authority on 
concussion of the spine, and was often called to give evidence 
in court on obscure cases caused by railway accidents, &c. He 
died at Folkestone on the 23rd of September 1896. 

ERICHT, LOCH, a lake partly in Inverness-shire and partly in 
Perthshire, Scotland, lying between the districts of Badenoch 
on the N. and Rannoch on the S. The boundary line is drawn 
from a point opposite to the mouth of the Alder, and follows 
the centre of the longitudinal axis north-eastwards to 56° 50' 
N., where it strikes eastwards to the shore. All of the lake to 
the S, and E. of this line belongs to Perthshire, the rest, forming 
the major portion, to Inverness-shire. It is a lonely lake, situated 
in extremely wild surroundings at a height of 1153 ft. above 
the sea, being thus the*loftiest lake of large size in the United 
Kingdom. It is over i4i m. long, with a mean breadth of half 
a mile and over i m. at its maximum. Its area amounts to some 
7J sq. m., and it receives the drainage of an area of nearly 50^ 
sq. m. The mean depth is 189 ft., and the maximum 512 ft. 
It has a general trend from N.E. to S.W., the head lying i m. 
from Dalwhinnie station on the Highland railway. It receives 
many streams, and discha%es at the south-western extremity 
by the Ericht. Salmon and trout afford good -fishing. The 
surrounding mountains are lofty and rugged. Ben Alder (3757 
ft.) on the west tflune is the chief featiue of the great Corrnn: 
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deer forest. The only point of interest on the banks is the cavern, 
near the mouth of the Alder, in which Prince Charles Edward 
concealed hinuielf for a time after the battle of CuUoden. 

ERICSSON, JOHN (1803-1889), Swedish-American naval 
engineer, was bom at l^ngbanshyttan, Wermland, Sweden, on 
the 31st of July 1803. He was the second son of Olaf Ericsson, 
an inspector of mines, who died in 1818. Showing from bis 
earliest years a strong mechanical bent, young Ericsson, at the 
age of twelve, was employed as a draughtsman by the Swedish 
C^nal Company. From 1820 to 1827 he served in the army, 
where his drawing and military maps attracted the attention 
of the king, and he soon attained the rank of captain. In 1826 
ho went to London, at first on leave of absence from his regiment, 
and in partnership with John Braithwaite constructed the 
“ Novelty,” a locomotive engine for the Liverpool & Manchester 
railway competition at Rainhill in 1829, when the prize, however, 
was won by Stephenson’s “ Rocket.” The number of Ericsson’s 
inventions at this period was very great. Among other things 
he worked out a plan for marine engines placed entirely below 
the water-line. Such engines were made for the “ Victory,” 
for Captain (afterwards Sir) John Ross’s voyage to the Arctic 
regions in 1829, but they did not prove satisfactory. In 1833 
his caloric engine was made public. In 1836 he took out a 
patent for a screw-propeller, and though the priority of his 
invention could not be maintained, he was afterwards awarded 
a one-fifth share of the £20,000 given by the Admiralty for it. 
At this time Captain Stockton, of the United States navy, gave 
an order for a small iron vessel to be built by Laird of Birkenhead, 
and to be fitted by Ericsson with engines and screw. This vessel 
reached New York in May 1839. A few months later Ericsson 
followed his steamer to New York, and there he resided for the 
rest of his life, establishing himself as an engineer and a builder 
of iron ships. In 1848 he was naturalized as a citizen of the 
United States. He had many difficulties to contend with, and 
it was only by slow degrees that he established his fame and won 
his way to competence. At his death he seems to have been 
worth about £50,000. The provision of defensive armour for 
ships of war Imd long occupied his attention, and he had con¬ 
structed plans and a model of a vessel lying low in the water, 
carrying one heavy gun in a circular turret mounted on a turn¬ 
table. In 1854 he sent his plans to the emperor of the French. 
Louis Napoleon, however, acting probably on the advice of 
Dupuy. de Lome, declined to use them. The American Civil 
War, and the report that the Confederates were converting the 
“ Merrimac ” into an ironclad, caused the navy department I0 
invite proposals for the construction of armoured ships. Among 
othere, Ericsson replied, and as it was thought that his design 
might be serviceable in inland waters, the first armoured turret 
ship, the “ Monitor,” was ordered; she was launched on the 
30th of January 1862, and on the 9th of March she fought the 
celebrated action with the Confederate ram “ Merrimac.” The 
peculiar circumstances in which she was built, the great import¬ 
ance of the battle, and the decisive nature of the result gave the 
" Monitor ” an exaggerated reputation, which further experience 
did not confirm. In later years Ericsson devoted himself to the 
study of torpedoes and sun motors. He published Solar In¬ 
vestigations (New York, 1875) and Contributions to the Centennial 
Exhibition (New York, 1877). He died in New York on the 8th 
of March 1889, and in the following year, on the request of the 
Swedish government, his body was sent to Stockholm and thence 
into Wermland, where, at Filipstad, it was buried on the 15th 
of September. 

A Life of Ericsson by William Conant Church was published in 
New York ia 1890 and in London in 1893. 

ERIDANUS, or Ft,uvius (“ the river ”), in astronomy, a 
constellation of the southern hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus 
(4th century B.c.) and Aratus (3rd century b.c.); Ptolemy 
catalogued 34 stars in it. 6 Eridani, a fine double star of magni¬ 
tudes 3-5 and 5-5, is now of the third magnitude. It is supposed 
to be identical with the Achemar of Al-Sufi, who described it 
as of the first magnitude; this star has therefore decreased in 
I briUiancy in historic limes. The star o, Eridani (numbered 40 
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bjr Flamsteed) was discovered to be a ternary star group by 
Herschel in 1783; it consists of a close pair, of magnitudes 
9’2 and 10-9, revolving in a period of 180 years, assodated with 
a star of magnitude 4*5, which is distant from the pair by 82"; 
these stars have an exceptionally swift proper motion, about 
4' per annum. Eridanus was the ancient name of the river Po. 

ERIDU, one of the oldest religious centres of the Sumerians, 
described in the ancient Babylonian records as the “ city of tiie 
deep.” The special god of this city was Ea (g’.v.), god of the sea 
and of wisdom, and the prominence given to this god in the 
incantation literature of Babylonia and Assyria suggests not only 
that many of our magical texts are to be traced ultimately to 
the temple of £a at Eridu, but that this side of the Babylonian 
religion had its origin in that place. Certain of the most ancient 
llabylonian myths, especially that of Adapa, may also be traced 
back to the shrine of Ea at Eridu. But while of the first im¬ 
portance in matters of religion, there is no evidence in Babylonian 
literature of any special political importance attaching to Eridu, 
and certainly at no time within our knowledge did it exercise 
hegemony in Babylonia. The site of Eridu was discovered by 
J. E. Taylor in 1854, in a ruin then called by the natives Abu- 
Shahrein, a few miles south-south-west of Moghair, ancient Ur, 
nearly in the centre of the dry bed of an inland sea, a deep valley, 
15 m. at its broadest, covered for the most part with a nitrous 
incrustation, separated from the alluvial plain about Moghair 
by a low, pebbly, sandstone range, called the Harem, but open 
toward the north to the Euphrates and stretching southward 
to the Khancga wadi below Suk-esh-.Sheiukh. In the rainy 
season this valley becomes a sea, flooded by the discharge of 
the Khanega ; in summer the Arabs dig holes here which supply 
them with brackish water. The ruins, in which Taylor conducted 
brief excavations, consist of a platform of fine sand enclosed 
by a sandstone wall, 20 ft. high, the corners toward the cardinal 
points, on the N.W. part of which was a pyramidal tower of two 
stages, constructed of sun-dried brick, cased with a wall of 
kiln-burned brick, the whole still standing to a height of about 
70 ft. above the platform. The summit of the first stage was 
reached by a staircase on the S.E. side, 15 ft. wide and 70 ft. 
long, constructed of polished marble slabs, fastened with copper 
bolts, flanked at the foot by two curious columns. An inclined 
road led up to the second stage on the N.W. side. Pieces of 
polished alabaster and marble, with small pieces of pure gold and 
gold-headed copper nails, found on and about the top of the 
second stage, indicated that a snmll but richly adorned sacred 
chamber, apparently plated within or without in gold, formerly 
crowned the top of this structure. Around the whole tower was 
a pavement of inscribed baked bricks, resting on a layer of clay 
2 ft. thick. On the S.K. part of the terrace were the remains 
of several edifices, containing suites of rooms. Inscriptions on 
the bricks identified the .site as that of Eridu. Since Taylor’s 
time the place has not Iwen visited by any explorer, owing to 
the unsafe condition of the neighbourhood; but T. K. Loftus 
(1854) and J. P. Peters (1890) both report having seen it from 
the summit of Moghair. The latter states tliat the Arabs at that 
time called the ruin Nowawis, and apparently no longer knew 
the name Abu-Shahrein. Through an error, in many recent 
maps and Assyriological publications Eridu is described as located 
in the alluvial plain, between the Tigris and the Euphrates. It 
was, in fact, an island city in an estuary of the Persian Gulf, 
stretching up into the Arabian plateau. Originally “on the 
shore of the sea,”- as the old records aver, it is now about 120 m. 
from the head of the Persian Gulf. Calculating from the present 
rate of deposit of alluvium at the head of that ^If, Eridu should 
have been founded as early as the seventh millennium b.c. It 
is mentioned in historical inscriptions from the earliest times 
onward, as late as the 6th century b.c. From the evidence of 
Taylor’s excavations, it would seem that the site was abandoned 
about the close of the Babylonian period. 

See J.E.Tayior./onrHaio/litJiayalAsialicSopiety.vol.xv, (1855); 
F. Dcfitisch, tVo lag das Parodies? (1881); J. P. Peters, Nippur 
(1897); M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (1898) ; 
H. V. Hilprecht, Excavations in Assyria and Babylonia U904): 
L. W. King, A Historv of Sumer and Akkad (1910). (J. P. Pe .1 
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ERIE, Ihe most southerly of the Great Lakes of North America, 
between 41® 23' and 42® 53' N., and 78° 51' and 83® 28' W., 
bounded W. by the state of Michigan, S. and S.E. by Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New York, and N. by the province of Ontario. 
It is nearly elliptical, the major axis, 250 m. long, lying east and 
west; its greatest breadth is 60 m.; its area about 10,000 sq. m.; 
and the total area of its basin 34412 sq. m. Its elevation above 
mean sea-level is 573 ft; and its surface is nearly 9 ft. below that 
of Lake Huron, which discharges into it through St Clair river. 
Lake St Clair and Detroit river, and is 327 ft above that of Lake 
Ontario, this great diflerence being absorbed by thh rapids and 
falls in the Niagara river, which joins the two lakes. Lake Erie 
is very shallow, and may be divided into three basins, the western 
extending to Point Pelee and including all the islands, contsdning 
about 1200 sq. m., with a comparatively flat bottom at s to 6 
fathoms ; the main basin, between Point Pelee and the narrows 
at Long Point, containing about 6700 sq. m., and having a marked 
shelving bottom deepening gradually to 14 fathoms; and the 
portion east of the narrows, containing about 2100 sq. m., having 
a depression 30 fathoms deep just east from Long Point, with 
an extensive flat of 11 fathoms depth between it and the main 
basin. The Canadian shore is low and flat throughout, the United 
States shore is low but bordered by an elevated plateau through 
which the rivers have cut deep channels. Tlie lake basin is 
relatively so small that the rivers are without importance; 
Grand river, on the north shore, is the largest tributary. The 
flat alluvial soil bordering on the lake is very fertile, and the 
climate is well adapted for fruit cultivation. Large quantities 
of peaches, grapes and small fruits are grown; the islands in the 
west end have a climate much warmer and more equable than the 
adjoining mainland, and are practically covered with vineyards. 
The low clayey or sandy shores are subject to erosion by waves. 
In severe storms the water near shore is fiUed with sand, which is 
deposited where the currents are checked around the ends of 
jetties in such a way as to form bars out into the lake across 
improved channels. This shoaling has rendered continuous 
dredging necessary at every harbour on the lake west of Erie, Pa. 
In consequence of the shallowness of the lake its waters are easily 
disturbed, making navigation very rough and dangerous, and 
causing large fluctuations of surface. Strong winds are frequent, 
as nearly every cyclonic depression traversing North America, 
either from the westward or the Gulf of Mexico, passes near 
enough to Lake Erie to be felt. Westerly gales are more frequent, 
and have more effect on the water surface than easterly ones, 
lowering the water as much as 7 to 8 ft^at the west end and 
raising it 5 to 8 ft. at the east end. The worst storms occur 
in autumn, when the immense quantity of shipping on the 
lake makes them specially destructive. There are no tides, and 
usually only a slight current towards the outlet, though powerful 
currents are temporarily produced by the rapid return of waters 
after a storm, and during the height of a westerly gale there is 
invariably a reflex current into the west end of the lake. There 
is an annual fluctuation in the level of the lake, varying from 
a minimum of 9 in. to a maximum of 2 ft., the normal low level 
occurring in February and the high level in midsummer. 
Standard high water (of 1838) is 575'ii ft. above mean sea-level, 
and the lowest record was 570-8 in November 1895. The 
harbours and exits of the lake freeze over, but the body of the 
lake never freezes completely. 

Ice-breaking car ferries run across the lake all winter. General 
navigation opens as a rule in the middle of April and closes in 
the middle of December. The volunft of traffic is immense, 
because practically all freight from the more westerly lakes 
finds terminal harbours in I^e Erie. Official statistics of com¬ 
merce passing through the Detroit river into the lake during the 
season of 1906 show that 35,128 vessek, having a net register 
of 50,673,897 tons, carried 63,805,571 (short) tons of freight, 
valued at $662,971,053. The 1175 vessels engaged in this 
business were valued at $106,223,000. Over 90 % of the whole 
traffic is in United States ships to United States ports. Fine 
passenger steamers run nightly between Buffalo and Geveland 
and Detroit, and there are many shorter passenger routes. 
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lltt larf^c traffic on Lake Erie has brought into existence a 
number of important h^irbours on the south shore, nearly all 
artificially made and deepened, with entrances between two 
breakwaters ruiming into the lake at right angles to the coast 
line. The principal of these are Tol^o, Sandusky, Huron, 
Vermilion, Lorain, Cleveland, Fairport, Ashtabula, Conneaut, 
Erie (a natural harbour), Dunkirk and Buffalo, Rondeau, Port 
Stanley, Port Burwell, Port Dover, Port Maitland and Port 
Colborne. The Miami and Erie canal, leading from Maumee river 
to Cincinnati, 244^ m., with a branch to Port Jefferson, 14 m., 
with locks go by 15 by 4 ft., connects with Lake Erie through 
Toledo. The Erie canal leading from Buffalo to tlie Hudson 
river at Troy, and connecting with Lake Ontario at 0 .swego, had 
a capacity for boats 98 ft long, 17 ft. 10 in. beam, with 6 ft. 
draught, until in 1007 the State of New York undertook its 
deepening to accommodate boats of 1000 tons capacity. Buffalo 
from its position at the eastern limit of deep draught lake naviga¬ 
tion Is a city of first rate commercial importance. Its harbour is 
formed by an artificial breakwater, built parallel with the shore 
about half a mile distant from it. It receives practically all the 
Lake Erie grain shipments besides large quantities of iron ore, 
lumber and copper, and is a large shipping port for coal, 
principally anthracite. It has over 600 m. of railway tracks to 
accommodate lake freights. The Welland canal, 26f m. long, 
connecting Lake Ontario and l.ake Erie, with locks 270 by 45 
by 14 ft., leaves Lake Erie at Port Colborne, where the Canadian 
government have constructed an artiffeial harbour and elevators 
for transhipment of grain from upper lake freighters to lighters 
of canal capacity. 

Fishing operations are carried on extensively in ].ake Erie, the 
ffsh being taken with gill nets, seins and pound nets. Each state 
touching the lake has its own fishery regulations, which differ 
amongst themselves as well as from those of the Dominion. 
Both nations maintain a Fishery Protection Service, and the 
fisheries are replenished from artificial hatcheries. The most 
numerous and valuable fish are the lesser white fish (Coregonus 
arUdi, Le Sueur), pickerel (Stisosiedion viireum, Walb.), pike 
{Lucius lucius, L.), and wliite fish {Coregonus dupeijormis, 
Mitchill), in the order named. The fish caught are estimated 
to be worth annually $1,000,000. They are collected in fishing 
tugs and distributed by rail throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Bibliooraphy .—Bulletin No. /f, Survev of Northern and North¬ 
western Lakes, U.S. Lake Survey Office, War Dept. (Detroit, 1007); 
V.S. tlvdrographic Office, Publication No. /oSD, Sailing Directions 
for Lake F.rie, f-c. (WaBhington, igoi) ; Sailing Directions for the 
Canadian Shore of Lake Brie, Department of Marine and Fisheries 
(Ottawa, 1807); j. O. Curwood, The Great J-akes (New York, low)); 
£. Channing and H. F. Lansing, The Great Lakes (New York, 
1909). , (W. P. A.) 

BRIE, a city, a port of entry, and the county-.seat of Erie 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S A., on Lake Erie, 148 m. by rail 
N. of Pittsburg and near the N.W. comer of the state. Pop. 
(1890) 40,634; (1900) 52,733, of whom 11,957 were foreign-born, 
including 5226 from Germany and 1468 from Ireland, and 26,797 
were of foreign parentage (both parents foreign-born), including 
13,316 of German parentage and 4203 of Irish parentage; 
(1910, census) 66,525. Erie is served by the New York, 
Chicago & St Louis, the I.ake Shore & Michigan Southern, the 
Erie & Pittsburg (Pennsylvania Company), the Philadelphia & 
Erie (Pcnnsylvaraa railway), and the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
railways, and by steamboat lines to many important lake ports. 
The city extends over aft area of about 7 sq. m., which for the 
mMt part is quite level and is from 50 to 175 ft. above the lake. 
Erie has a fine harbour about 4 m. in length, more than 1 m. in 
width, and with an average depth of about 20 ft.; it is nearly 
enclosed by Presque Isle, a long narrow strip of land of about 
3000 acres from 300 ft. to i m. in width, and the national govern¬ 
ment has protected its enhance and deepened its channel by 
constructing two long farcal)tvaten. Most of the streets of the 
city are 60 ft. wide—a few are loo ft.—and nearly all intersect 
at light angles ; limy are paved with bciclc and asphalt; and 
many in the residential quarters are shaded with fine elms and 


maples. The city has four parks, in one of whicH is a soldiers* 
and sailors’ monument of granite and bronze, and not fari away, 
along the shore of lake and bay, are several,attractive summer 
resorts. Aunung Erie’s more, prominent buildings are the 
United States government building, the city liall, the public 
library, and the county court house. The city’s charitable 
institutions consist of two general liospitals, each of which has 
a trainir^ school for nurses; a municipal hospital, an orphan 
asylum, a home for the friendless, two old folks’ homes, ajnri a 
bureau of charities ; here, also, on a bluff, within a large enclosure 
and overlooking both lake ajid city, is the state soldiers’ and 
sailors’ home, and near by is a monument erected to the memoiy' 
of General Anthony Wayne, who died here on the 15th of 
December 1796. 

Erie is the commercial centre of a large and rich grape-growing 
and agricultural district, has an extensive trade with the lake 
ports and by rail (chiefly in coal, iron ore, lumber and grain), 
and is an important manufacturing centre, among its (rroducts 
being iron, engines, boilers, brass castinp, stoves, car heaters, 
flour, malt liquors, lumber, planing mill products, cooperage 
products, paper and wood^tulp, cigars and other tobacco goods, 
gas meters, rubber goods, pipe organs, pianos and chemicals. 
In 1905 the city’s factory products were valued at $19,911,567, 
the value of foundry and machine-shop products being $6,723,Stp, 
of flour and grist-mill products $3,444,450, and of malt liquors 
$882,493. The municipality owns and operates its water-works. 

On the site of Erie the French erected Fort Presque Isle iili 1753, 
and about it founded a village of a lew hundred inhabitants. 
George W'ashington, on behalf of the governor of Virginia, came 
in the same year to Fort Le Boeuf (on the site of the present 
Waterford), 20 m. distant, to protest against the French fortify¬ 
ing this section of country. The protest, however, was unheeded. 
The village was abandoned in or before 1758, owing probably 
to an epidemic of smallpox, and the fort was abandoned in 1759. 
It was occupied by the British in 1760, but on tlie 22nd of June 
1763 this was one of the several forts captured by the Indians 
durittg tlie Conspiracy of Pontiac. In 1764 the British regained 
nominal control and retained it until 1785, when it passed into 
the possession of the United States. Tlie place was laid out as 
a town in 1795; in 1800 it became the county-seat of the newly- 
crcctcd county of Erie; it was incorporate os n borough in 
1805, the charter of that year being revised in 1833; and in 1851 
it was iiicorporated as a city. At Erie were built within less than 
six months most of tlie vessels with which Commodore Oliver 
H. Perry won his naval victory over the British off Put-in-Bay 
on the 10th of September 1813. 

ERIGENA; JOHAMNES 800TUS (r. 800 ~c. 877), medieval 
philosopher and theologian. His real name was Johannes 
Scotus (Scottus) or Johii the Scot. The combination J ohannes 
Scotus Erigena has not been traced earlier than Ussher and 
Gale; even Gale uses it only in the heading of the version of 
St Maximus. The date of Erigena’s birth is very uncertain, and 
there is no evidence to show definitely where he was born, 'Hit* 
name Scotus, which has often been taken to imply Scottish 
origin, really favours the theory that he was an Irishman accord¬ 
ing to the then usage of Scolus 01 Scoligena. Prudentius, bishop 
of Troyes, definitely states that he was of Irish extraction. The 
pseudonym commonly read Erigena, used by himself in the 
titles of his versions of Dionysius the Areopagite, is lerugena 
(in later MSS. Erugena and Eriugena), formed apparently on 
the analogy of Graiugena (“ Greek-born ”), which he applies 
to St Maximus. There seems no reason to doubt that Eriugena 
is connected with Erin, the name for Ireland, and lerugena 
suggests the Greek hpos, Ic/oos v^tros being a common name 
for Ireland. On tlie other hand, William of Malmesbury prefers 
to read Heruligena, which would make Scotus a Paimonian, 
while Bale says he was bom at St David’s, Dempster connects 
him with Ayr, and Gale with Eriuven in Hereford. Some early, 
writers thought there were two persons, John Scotus and John 
Erigena. 

Of Erigena’s early life nothing is known. Bale quotes thp 
story that he travelled in Greece, Italy and Gaul, and studied 
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not only Greek, but also Arabic and Clteldaean. Since, howevef,. 
Bale describes him as “ ex patricio genitore natus,” it is a reason¬ 
able inference {so B.. L. F^e) that Bale confused him with one 
John, the son of Patricius, a Spaniard, who tells much the 
same story of hfe own travels. The fcnowlec^ of Greek displayed 
in Erigena’s works is not such as to compel us to coiclude 
that had actually vi»ted Greece. Tliat he had a competent 
acquaintance with Greek is'manifest from his translations of 
Dionysius the Areopagite and of Maximus, from the manner in 
which he refers to Aristotle, and from his evident familiarity 
with Neoplatonlst writers and the fathers of the early cliurch. 
Roger Bacon, in his severe criticism on the ignorance of Greek 
displayed by the most eminent schokstic writers, expressly 
exempts Erigena, and ascribes to him a knowledge of Aristotle 
in the original. 

.flmong other kgeuds which have at various times been attached 
to Erigena are that he was invited to France by Charlemagne, 
and that he was one of the founders of the university of Paris. 
Tire only portion of Erigena’s life as to which we possess accurate 
informaitdon was that spent at the court of Charles the Bald. 
Charles invited him to France soon after his accession to the 
throne, probably in the year 843, and placed him at the head of 
the court school (schola palaliti^. The reputation of this suhool 
seems to have increased greatly under Erigena’s leadership, and 
the philosopher himself was treated with indulgence by tlie.king. 
William of Malmesbury’s amusing story illustrates both the 
character of Scotus and the position he occupied at the French 
court. The king having asked, “ Quid dislat inter sottum et 
Scottum ? ” Erigena relied, “ Mensa tantum.” 

I’hc first of the works known to have been written by Erigena 
during this period was a treatise on the eurharist, which has not 
come down to us (by some it has been identified with a treatise 
by Ratraranus, De corjmre el sanp<ine Domini). In it he seems 
to have advanced the doctrine that the eucharist was merely 
symbolical or commemorative, an opinion for which Berengarius 
was at a later date censured and condemned. As a part of his 
penance Berengarius is said to have been compelled to bum 
publicly Erigena’s treatise. So far as we can learn, however, 
Erigena’s orthodoxy was not at the time suspected, and a few 
years later he was selected by Hincmar, archbishop of Reims, 
to defend the doctrine of liberty of will against the extreme 
predestinarianism of the monk Gottschalk (GotteschalchusJ. 
Tile treatise De divhia praedeslinatione, compo.sed on this 
occasion, has been preserved, and from its general tenor one 
cannot be surprised tlrat the author’s orthodoxy was at once 
and vehemently suspected. Erigena argues the question entirely 
on speculative grounds, and starts with the bold affirmation that 
philosophy and religion are fundamentally one and the same—- 
“ Conficitur inde veram esse philosophiam veram religioncm, 
conversimque veram religionem esse veram philosophiam.” 
Even more significant is his liandling of authority and reason, to 
which we sh^l presently refer. The work was warmly assailed 
by Drepanius Floras, canon of Lyons, and Prudentius, and was 
condemned by two councils—that of Valence in 855, and that 
of Langres in 859. By the former council his arguments were 
described as Pulles Scotorum (“ Scots porridge ”) and commentum 
diahdi (“ an invention of tire devil ”). 

Erigena’s next work was a Latin translation of Dionysius the 
Areopagite (see Dionysius Areopagiticus) undertaken at the 
request of Charles the Bald. This also has been preserved, and 
fragments of a commentary by Erigena on Dionysius have been 
discovered in MS. A translation of the Areopagite’s pantheistical 
writings was not likdy to alter the opinion already formed as to 
Erigena’s orthodoxy. Pope Nicholas I. was offended that the 
work had not been submitted for approval before being given to 
the world, and ordered Charles to send Erigena to Rome, or 
ait least to dismiss him from his court. There is no evidence, 
however,' that this order was attended to. 

The latter part of his life is involved in total obscurity. The 
story that in 883 he was intited to Oxford by Alfred the Great, 
that he laboured there for many years, became abbot at Malmes¬ 
bury, and was stabbed to death by his pupils with their " styles,” 
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is apparently'without any satisfactory ioundaition, and ^ubtless 
refers to some other Johannes. Er%ena in all probabiKty never 
left bailee, and Haurdau has advanced some reasons, lor fixing 
the date of bis death about 877. 

Erigena is the most interesting figw among the middle-^ 
writers. The freedom of his speculation, and the boldness with 
whichhe works out his logical or dialectical system of the universe, 
altogether prevent ns froan classing him along with the sckalMtacs 
properly so called. He marks, indeed, a sta^ of transition from 
the older Platonizing philosophy to the later and more rigid 
.scholasticism. In no sense whatever can it be affii^d that with 
Erigena philosophy is in the service o£ theology. The above- 
quoted assertion as to the substantial identity between philo¬ 
sophy and religion is indeed repeated almost ioiiiem verbif by 
many of the later scholastic writers, but its significance altogether 
depends upon the selection of one or other term of the id«rt^ 
ais fundamental or primary. Now there is no possibility of 
taking Erigena’s position: to him philosophy or reason is 
first, B primitive ; authority or religion is secondary, derived. 
“ Auctoritas siquidera ex vera ratione processit, ratio vero 
nequaquam ex auctoritate. Omnis enim auctoritas, quae vera 
ratione non approbatur, infirma videtur esse. Vera autem ratio, 
quum virtutibus suis rata atque immutabilis munitur, nutUus 
aurtoritatis adstipulatione roboraci indiget ” {De iiwsiane 
naturae, i. 71). ¥, D. Maurice, the only historian of note who 
declines to ascribe a rationalizing tendency to Erigena, otecurw 
the question by the manner in which he states it. He asks his 
rcadens, after weighing the evidence advanced, to determine 
" whetlicr he (Erigena) used his philosophy to explain away 
his theology, or to bring out what he conceived to be the fullest 
meaning of it.” These alternatives seem to be wrongly put. 
“ Explaining away theology ” is sometliing wholly foreign to 
the philosophy of that age ; and even if we accept the altwnar 
tive that Erigena endeavours speculatively to bring out the full 
meaning of theology, wc are by no means driven to the conclusioo 
that he was primarily or principally a theologian. He does not 
start with the datura of theology as tlie completed body of truth, 
requiring only elucidation and interpretation ; his fundamental 
thought is that of the universe, nature, tc> irSi>, or God, as the 
ultimate unity which works itself out into the raticmal system 
of the world. Man and all that concerns man are but parts of 
this system, and are to be explained by reference to it; for ex¬ 
planation or understanding of a thing is determination of its place 
ra the universal or all. Religion or revelation is one eiraient oar 
factor in the divine process, a stage or phase of the ultimate 
rational life. The highest faculty of man, reason, inteUectus, 
iniellectualis visio, is that which is not content with the individual 
or partial, but grasps tlie whole and thereby comprehends the 
parts. In this highest effort of reason, which is indeed God 
thinking in man, thought and being are at one, the opposition of 
: being and thought is overcome. When Erigena starts with such 
propositions, it Is clearly impossible to imderstand his position 
and work if we insist on regarding him as a scholastic, accepting 
the dogmas of the church as ultimate data, and endeavouring only 
to present them in due order and defend them by argument. 

Erigena’s great work, De divisione naturae, which was cooderaned 
by a council at Sen.s, by Honorius IIL (1235), who described it aa 
" swarming with worms of heretical perversity," and Gregory 
XIll. in 1585, is arranged in five books. The form ot exposition 
is that of dialogue ; the method of reasoning is the syUogisttc. The 
leading thoughts are the following. Natura is the name for the 
universal, tlie totality of all things, containing in itself being and 
non-being. It is the unity of which lii special phenomena are 
manifestations. But of thk nature there are lour dikioct classes 
(il that which creates and is not created; (a) that which is created 
and creates; (3) that which is created and does not create; (4) 
that which neither is created nor creates. The. first is God as the 
ground or origin of all things, the last i.s God as the final end or goal 
of all things, that into which the world of created .thtoga ultimately 
returns. The second and third together compose the created uni¬ 
verse, which is the manifestation of God, God in proceesu, Theo- 
phania. Thus wc distinguish in the divine system beginaing, middle 
and end ; but these three are in essence one—the difierenee is only 
the consequence of our finite comprufaension. We are compelled to 
envisage this eternal process under the form of time, to apply 
temporal distinctions to that which is ejctia- or supF»4em|ioraL 
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lltt larf^c traffic on Lake Erie has brought into existence a 
number of important h^irbours on the south shore, nearly all 
artificially made and deepened, with entrances between two 
breakwaters ruiming into the lake at right angles to the coast 
line. The principal of these are Tol^o, Sandusky, Huron, 
Vermilion, Lorain, Cleveland, Fairport, Ashtabula, Conneaut, 
Erie (a natural harbour), Dunkirk and Buffalo, Rondeau, Port 
Stanley, Port Burwell, Port Dover, Port Maitland and Port 
Colborne. The Miami and Erie canal, leading from Maumee river 
to Cincinnati, 244^ m., with a branch to Port Jefferson, 14 m., 
with locks go by 15 by 4 ft., connects with Lake Erie through 
Toledo. The Erie canal leading from Buffalo to tlie Hudson 
river at Troy, and connecting with Lake Ontario at 0 .swego, had 
a capacity for boats 98 ft long, 17 ft. 10 in. beam, with 6 ft. 
draught, until in 1007 the State of New York undertook its 
deepening to accommodate boats of 1000 tons capacity. Buffalo 
from its position at the eastern limit of deep draught lake naviga¬ 
tion Is a city of first rate commercial importance. Its harbour is 
formed by an artificial breakwater, built parallel with the shore 
about half a mile distant from it. It receives practically all the 
Lake Erie grain shipments besides large quantities of iron ore, 
lumber and copper, and is a large shipping port for coal, 
principally anthracite. It has over 600 m. of railway tracks to 
accommodate lake freights. The Welland canal, 26f m. long, 
connecting Lake Ontario and l.ake Erie, with locks 270 by 45 
by 14 ft., leaves Lake Erie at Port Colborne, where the Canadian 
government have constructed an artiffeial harbour and elevators 
for transhipment of grain from upper lake freighters to lighters 
of canal capacity. 

Fishing operations are carried on extensively in ].ake Erie, the 
ffsh being taken with gill nets, seins and pound nets. Each state 
touching the lake has its own fishery regulations, which differ 
amongst themselves as well as from those of the Dominion. 
Both nations maintain a Fishery Protection Service, and the 
fisheries are replenished from artificial hatcheries. The most 
numerous and valuable fish are the lesser white fish (Coregonus 
arUdi, Le Sueur), pickerel (Stisosiedion viireum, Walb.), pike 
{Lucius lucius, L.), and wliite fish {Coregonus dupeijormis, 
Mitchill), in the order named. The fish caught are estimated 
to be worth annually $1,000,000. They are collected in fishing 
tugs and distributed by rail throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Bibliooraphy .—Bulletin No. /f, Survev of Northern and North¬ 
western Lakes, U.S. Lake Survey Office, War Dept. (Detroit, 1007); 
V.S. tlvdrographic Office, Publication No. /oSD, Sailing Directions 
for Lake F.rie, f-c. (WaBhington, igoi) ; Sailing Directions for the 
Canadian Shore of Lake Brie, Department of Marine and Fisheries 
(Ottawa, 1807); j. O. Curwood, The Great J-akes (New York, low)); 
£. Channing and H. F. Lansing, The Great Lakes (New York, 
1909). , (W. P. A.) 

BRIE, a city, a port of entry, and the county-.seat of Erie 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S A., on Lake Erie, 148 m. by rail 
N. of Pittsburg and near the N.W. comer of the state. Pop. 
(1890) 40,634; (1900) 52,733, of whom 11,957 were foreign-born, 
including 5226 from Germany and 1468 from Ireland, and 26,797 
were of foreign parentage (both parents foreign-born), including 
13,316 of German parentage and 4203 of Irish parentage; 
(1910, census) 66,525. Erie is served by the New York, 
Chicago & St Louis, the I.ake Shore & Michigan Southern, the 
Erie & Pittsburg (Pennsylvania Company), the Philadelphia & 
Erie (Pcnnsylvaraa railway), and the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
railways, and by steamboat lines to many important lake ports. 
The city extends over aft area of about 7 sq. m., which for the 
mMt part is quite level and is from 50 to 175 ft. above the lake. 
Erie has a fine harbour about 4 m. in length, more than 1 m. in 
width, and with an average depth of about 20 ft.; it is nearly 
enclosed by Presque Isle, a long narrow strip of land of about 
3000 acres from 300 ft. to i m. in width, and the national govern¬ 
ment has protected its enhance and deepened its channel by 
constructing two long farcal)tvaten. Most of the streets of the 
city are 60 ft. wide—a few are loo ft.—and nearly all intersect 
at light angles ; limy are paved with bciclc and asphalt; and 
many in the residential quarters are shaded with fine elms and 


maples. The city has four parks, in one of whicH is a soldiers* 
and sailors’ monument of granite and bronze, and not fari away, 
along the shore of lake and bay, are several,attractive summer 
resorts. Aunung Erie’s more, prominent buildings are the 
United States government building, the city liall, the public 
library, and the county court house. The city’s charitable 
institutions consist of two general liospitals, each of which has 
a trainir^ school for nurses; a municipal hospital, an orphan 
asylum, a home for the friendless, two old folks’ homes, ajnri a 
bureau of charities ; here, also, on a bluff, within a large enclosure 
and overlooking both lake ajid city, is the state soldiers’ and 
sailors’ home, and near by is a monument erected to the memoiy' 
of General Anthony Wayne, who died here on the 15th of 
December 1796. 

Erie is the commercial centre of a large and rich grape-growing 
and agricultural district, has an extensive trade with the lake 
ports and by rail (chiefly in coal, iron ore, lumber and grain), 
and is an important manufacturing centre, among its (rroducts 
being iron, engines, boilers, brass castinp, stoves, car heaters, 
flour, malt liquors, lumber, planing mill products, cooperage 
products, paper and wood^tulp, cigars and other tobacco goods, 
gas meters, rubber goods, pipe organs, pianos and chemicals. 
In 1905 the city’s factory products were valued at $19,911,567, 
the value of foundry and machine-shop products being $6,723,Stp, 
of flour and grist-mill products $3,444,450, and of malt liquors 
$882,493. The municipality owns and operates its water-works. 

On the site of Erie the French erected Fort Presque Isle iili 1753, 
and about it founded a village of a lew hundred inhabitants. 
George W'ashington, on behalf of the governor of Virginia, came 
in the same year to Fort Le Boeuf (on the site of the present 
Waterford), 20 m. distant, to protest against the French fortify¬ 
ing this section of country. The protest, however, was unheeded. 
The village was abandoned in or before 1758, owing probably 
to an epidemic of smallpox, and the fort was abandoned in 1759. 
It was occupied by the British in 1760, but on tlie 22nd of June 
1763 this was one of the several forts captured by the Indians 
durittg tlie Conspiracy of Pontiac. In 1764 the British regained 
nominal control and retained it until 1785, when it passed into 
the possession of the United States. Tlie place was laid out as 
a town in 1795; in 1800 it became the county-seat of the newly- 
crcctcd county of Erie; it was incorporate os n borough in 
1805, the charter of that year being revised in 1833; and in 1851 
it was iiicorporated as a city. At Erie were built within less than 
six months most of tlie vessels with which Commodore Oliver 
H. Perry won his naval victory over the British off Put-in-Bay 
on the 10th of September 1813. 

ERIGENA; JOHAMNES 800TUS (r. 800 ~c. 877), medieval 
philosopher and theologian. His real name was Johannes 
Scotus (Scottus) or Johii the Scot. The combination J ohannes 
Scotus Erigena has not been traced earlier than Ussher and 
Gale; even Gale uses it only in the heading of the version of 
St Maximus. The date of Erigena’s birth is very uncertain, and 
there is no evidence to show definitely where he was born, 'Hit* 
name Scotus, which has often been taken to imply Scottish 
origin, really favours the theory that he was an Irishman accord¬ 
ing to the then usage of Scolus 01 Scoligena. Prudentius, bishop 
of Troyes, definitely states that he was of Irish extraction. The 
pseudonym commonly read Erigena, used by himself in the 
titles of his versions of Dionysius the Areopagite, is lerugena 
(in later MSS. Erugena and Eriugena), formed apparently on 
the analogy of Graiugena (“ Greek-born ”), which he applies 
to St Maximus. There seems no reason to doubt that Eriugena 
is connected with Erin, the name for Ireland, and lerugena 
suggests the Greek hpos, Ic/oos v^tros being a common name 
for Ireland. On tlie other hand, William of Malmesbury prefers 
to read Heruligena, which would make Scotus a Paimonian, 
while Bale says he was bom at St David’s, Dempster connects 
him with Ayr, and Gale with Eriuven in Hereford. Some early, 
writers thought there were two persons, John Scotus and John 
Erigena. 

Of Erigena’s early life nothing is known. Bale quotes thp 
story that he travelled in Greece, Italy and Gaul, and studied 
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famous of her time and considered to rank with those of Homer. 
Of her best-known poem, 'HAaKonj (the Distaff), written in a 
mixture of Aeolic and Doric, which contained 300 hexameter lines, 
only 4 lines are now extant. Three epigrams in the Palatine 
anthology, also ascribed to her, probably belong to a later date. 

Tlie fragments have been edited (with those of Alcaeus) by J. 
Pellegrino (1894). 

ERINYES (Lat. Furiae), in Greek mythology, the avenging 
deities, properly the angry goddesses or goddesses of the curse 
pronounced upon evil-doers. According to Hesiod (Theog. 185) 
they were the daughters of Earth, and sprang from the blood 
of the mutilated Uranus; in Aeschylus (Eum. 321) they arc 
the daughters of Night, in Sophocles {O.C. 40) of Darkness and 
Earth. Sometimes one Erinys is mentioned, sometimes several; 
Euripides first spoke of them as three in number, to whom later 
Alexandrian writers gave the names Alecto (unceasing in anger), 
Tisiphone (avenger of murder), Megaera (jealous). Their home 
is the world below, whence they ascend to earth to pursue 
the wicked. They punish all offences against the laws of human 
society, such as perjury, violation of the rites of hospitality, and, 
above all, the murder of relations. But they are not without bene¬ 
volent and beneficent attributes. When the sinner has expiated 
his crime they are ready to forgive. Thus, their persecution of 
Orestes ceases after his acquittal by the Areopagus. It is said 
that on this occasion they were first called Eumenides (•“ the 
kindly ”), a euphemistic variant of their real name. At Athens, 
however, where they had a sanctuary’ at the foot of the Areo¬ 
pagus hill and a sacred grove at Colonus, their regular name was 
Scmnac (venerable). Black sheep were sacrificed to them during 
the night by the light of torches. A festival was held in their 
honour every year, superintended by a special priesthood, at 
which the offerings consisted of milk and honey mixed with water, 
but no wine. In Aeschylus, the Erinyes are represented as 
awful. Gorgon-like women, wearing long black robes, with snaky 
locks, bloodshot eyes and claw-like nails. Later, they are winged 
maidens of serious aspect, in the garb of huntresses, with snakes 
or torches in their hair, carrying scourges, torches or sickles. 
The identification of Erinys with Sanskrit Saranyu, the swift- 
speeding storm cloud, is rejected by modern etymologists; 
according to M. Breal, the JCrinyes are the personification of the 
formula of imprecation (dpa), while E. Rohde sees in them the 
spirits of the dead, the angry souls of murdered men. 

See C. O. Midler, Dissertations on the Eumenides of Aeschvtus, 
(Eng. tr,, 1835); A. Rosenberg, Die Hrinven (1874); J. E. llarrison, 
Erutegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (190.t) : and Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, xix. p. 205, according to whom the Erinyes were 
primarily local ancestral ghosts, potent tor good or evil after death, 
earth geiiii, originally conceived as embodied in the form of snakes, 
whose primitive haunt and sanctuary was the omphalos at Delphi; 
E. Rohde, Psyche (1903) ; A. Rapp in Rosrher’s Lexikon der Mytho- 
logie, and J. A. Hild in Darembcrg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des 
antiquitis, s.v. Furiae. 

ERIPHYLE, in Greek mythology, sister of Adrastus and wife 
of Amphiaraus. Having been bribed by Bolyneices with the 
necklace of Harmonia, she persuaded her husband to take part 
in the expedition of the Seven against Thebes, although he knew 
it would prove fatal to him. Before setting out, the seer charged 
his suns to slay their mother as soon as they heard of his death. 
The attack on Thebes was repulsed, and during the flight the 
earth opened and swallowed up Amphiaraus together with his 
chariot. His .son Alcmaeon, as he had been bidden, slew his 
mother, and was driven from place to place by the Erinyes, 
seeking purification and a new home (Apollodorus iii. 6. 7). 

ERB, in Greek mythology, a sister of the war-god Ares (Homer, 
Iliad, iv. 440), and in the Hesiodic theogony (225) a daughter of 
Night. In the later legends of the Trojan War, Eris, not having 
been invited to the marriage festival of Peleus and Thetis, flings 
a golden apple (the “ apple of discord ”) among the guests, to 
be given to the most beautiful. The claims of the three deities 
Ilera, Aphrodite and Athena are decided by Paris in favour of 
Aphrodite, who as a reward assists him to gain possession of 
Helen (Hyginus, Fab. 92; Lucian, Charidemus, 17). Hesiod 
also mentions (W. and D. 2.1) a beneficent Eris, the personification 
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of honourable rivalry. In Virgil (Ameid, viii. 702) and other 
Ron^ poets Eris is represented by Discordia. 

ERITH, an urban district in the north-western parliamentary 
division of Kent, England, 14 m. E. by S. of London, on the 
South Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop. (1891) 13,414; (1901) 
25,296. It lies on the south bank of the ThameA and extends 
up the hills above the shore, many villas having been erected 
on the higher ground. Tlie park of a former seat. Belvedere, 
was thus built ovtr {c. i860), and the mansion became a home for 
disabled seamen. The church of St John the Baptist, though 
largely altered by modem restoration, retains Early English to 
Perpendicular portions, and some early monuments and brasses. 
Erith has large engineering and gun factories, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood are gunpowder, oil, glue and manure works. The 
.southern outfall works of the London main drainage system are at 
Crossness in the neighbouring lowland called Plumstead Marshes. 
Erith is the headquarters of several yacht clubs. Erith, the name 
of which is commonly derived from A.S. Mna-hythe (old haven), 
was anciently a borough, and was granted a market and fairs 
in 1313. Down to the close of the 17th century it was of some 
importance as a naval station. 

ERITREA, an Italian colony on the African coast of the Red 
Sea. It extends from Ras Kasar, a cape no m. S. of Suakin, in 
18“ 2' N., as far as Ras Demoira (12° 4#' N.), in the Strait of 
Bab-cl-Mandeb, a coast-line of about 650 m. The colony is 
bounded inland by the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Abyssinia and 
French Somaliland. It consists of the coast lands lying between 
the capes named and of part of the northern portion of the 
Abyssinian plateau. The total area is about 60,000 sq. m. 
The population is approximately 450,000, of which, exclusive 
of soldiers, not more than 3000 are whites. 

The land frontier starting from Ras Kasar runs in a south¬ 
westerly direction until in about 14“ 15' N., 36° 35' E. it reaches 
the river Setit, some distance above the junction of that stream 
with the Atbara. This, the farthest point inland, is 198 m. S.W. 
of Massawa. The frontier now turns east, following for a short 
distance the course of the river Setit; thence it strikes north¬ 
easterly to the March, and from 38“ E. follows that river and its 
tributaries the Belesa and Mima, until within 42 m. of the sea 
directly south of Annesley Bay. At this point the frontier turns 
south and east, crossing the Afar or Danakil country at a distance 
of 60 kilometres (37'28 m.) from the coast-line. About 12“ 20' 
N. the French possessions in Somaliland are reached. Here the 
frontier turns N.E. and so continues until the coast of the Red 
Sea is again reached at a point south of the town of Raheita. 
In the southern part of the colony are small sultanates, such as 
those of Aussa and Raheita, which are under Italian protection. 
The Dahlak archipelago and other groups of islands along the 
coast belong to Eritrea. 

Physical Features —The coast-line is of coral formation and is, 
in tlic nciuhlioiirliood of Ma.ssawa, thickly studded with small 
islands. The chief indentations arc Annesley Bay, immediately 
south of Massawa, and Assab Bay in the south. The colony consists 
of two widely dificrin? rcRions. The northern division is part of the 
Abys'sinian highlands. The southern division, part of the Afar or 
Danakil country, includes all the territory of the colony south of 
Annesley Bay. Thc.se two regions are connected by a narrow strip 
of land behind Annesley Bay, where the Abyssinian hills approach 
close to the sea. From this bay the coast line trends S.E. so that at 
Tajura Bay the distance between the .Abyssinian hills .and the sea 
is over 200 m. The .Afar country is part Of the East African 
rifl-vallcy, and in the southern parts of the valley its surface is 
diversified by ranges of hills, frequently volcanic, and by lakes. 
The plains, however, c,xtcnd over large arsfcs, they arc generally arid 
and are often covered with mimosa trees which form a kind of 
jungle called by the natives khalu. The torrents which descend from 
the Abyssinian plateau usually fail to reach the sea. They are mostly 
bordered by dense vegetation ; in the dry season water is found in 
pools in the river beds or can be obtained by digging. The principal 
rivers enter and are lost in one or other of two salt plains or basins, 
that of Asali in the north and that of Au.ssa in the south. The 
Hawash flows through the Aussa country in a N.E. direction, 
but is lost in lakes Abbebad and Aussa (see Abyssinia). The Ragiiali 
and other rivers drain into the Asali basin. This ba.sin, like that of 
Aussa, is in places 200 ft. below sea-level. On the west the Asali basin 
reaches to the Abyssinian foot-hills; in its southern part is the 
small lake Alelbad. The eastern edge of the basin is formed by a 
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lltt larf^c traffic on Lake Erie has brought into existence a 
number of important h^irbours on the south shore, nearly all 
artificially made and deepened, with entrances between two 
breakwaters ruiming into the lake at right angles to the coast 
line. The principal of these are Tol^o, Sandusky, Huron, 
Vermilion, Lorain, Cleveland, Fairport, Ashtabula, Conneaut, 
Erie (a natural harbour), Dunkirk and Buffalo, Rondeau, Port 
Stanley, Port Burwell, Port Dover, Port Maitland and Port 
Colborne. The Miami and Erie canal, leading from Maumee river 
to Cincinnati, 244^ m., with a branch to Port Jefferson, 14 m., 
with locks go by 15 by 4 ft., connects with Lake Erie through 
Toledo. The Erie canal leading from Buffalo to tlie Hudson 
river at Troy, and connecting with Lake Ontario at 0 .swego, had 
a capacity for boats 98 ft long, 17 ft. 10 in. beam, with 6 ft. 
draught, until in 1007 the State of New York undertook its 
deepening to accommodate boats of 1000 tons capacity. Buffalo 
from its position at the eastern limit of deep draught lake naviga¬ 
tion Is a city of first rate commercial importance. Its harbour is 
formed by an artificial breakwater, built parallel with the shore 
about half a mile distant from it. It receives practically all the 
Lake Erie grain shipments besides large quantities of iron ore, 
lumber and copper, and is a large shipping port for coal, 
principally anthracite. It has over 600 m. of railway tracks to 
accommodate lake freights. The Welland canal, 26f m. long, 
connecting Lake Ontario and l.ake Erie, with locks 270 by 45 
by 14 ft., leaves Lake Erie at Port Colborne, where the Canadian 
government have constructed an artiffeial harbour and elevators 
for transhipment of grain from upper lake freighters to lighters 
of canal capacity. 

Fishing operations are carried on extensively in ].ake Erie, the 
ffsh being taken with gill nets, seins and pound nets. Each state 
touching the lake has its own fishery regulations, which differ 
amongst themselves as well as from those of the Dominion. 
Both nations maintain a Fishery Protection Service, and the 
fisheries are replenished from artificial hatcheries. The most 
numerous and valuable fish are the lesser white fish (Coregonus 
arUdi, Le Sueur), pickerel (Stisosiedion viireum, Walb.), pike 
{Lucius lucius, L.), and wliite fish {Coregonus dupeijormis, 
Mitchill), in the order named. The fish caught are estimated 
to be worth annually $1,000,000. They are collected in fishing 
tugs and distributed by rail throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Bibliooraphy .—Bulletin No. /f, Survev of Northern and North¬ 
western Lakes, U.S. Lake Survey Office, War Dept. (Detroit, 1007); 
V.S. tlvdrographic Office, Publication No. /oSD, Sailing Directions 
for Lake F.rie, f-c. (WaBhington, igoi) ; Sailing Directions for the 
Canadian Shore of Lake Brie, Department of Marine and Fisheries 
(Ottawa, 1807); j. O. Curwood, The Great J-akes (New York, low)); 
£. Channing and H. F. Lansing, The Great Lakes (New York, 
1909). , (W. P. A.) 

BRIE, a city, a port of entry, and the county-.seat of Erie 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S A., on Lake Erie, 148 m. by rail 
N. of Pittsburg and near the N.W. comer of the state. Pop. 
(1890) 40,634; (1900) 52,733, of whom 11,957 were foreign-born, 
including 5226 from Germany and 1468 from Ireland, and 26,797 
were of foreign parentage (both parents foreign-born), including 
13,316 of German parentage and 4203 of Irish parentage; 
(1910, census) 66,525. Erie is served by the New York, 
Chicago & St Louis, the I.ake Shore & Michigan Southern, the 
Erie & Pittsburg (Pennsylvania Company), the Philadelphia & 
Erie (Pcnnsylvaraa railway), and the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
railways, and by steamboat lines to many important lake ports. 
The city extends over aft area of about 7 sq. m., which for the 
mMt part is quite level and is from 50 to 175 ft. above the lake. 
Erie has a fine harbour about 4 m. in length, more than 1 m. in 
width, and with an average depth of about 20 ft.; it is nearly 
enclosed by Presque Isle, a long narrow strip of land of about 
3000 acres from 300 ft. to i m. in width, and the national govern¬ 
ment has protected its enhance and deepened its channel by 
constructing two long farcal)tvaten. Most of the streets of the 
city are 60 ft. wide—a few are loo ft.—and nearly all intersect 
at light angles ; limy are paved with bciclc and asphalt; and 
many in the residential quarters are shaded with fine elms and 


maples. The city has four parks, in one of whicH is a soldiers* 
and sailors’ monument of granite and bronze, and not fari away, 
along the shore of lake and bay, are several,attractive summer 
resorts. Aunung Erie’s more, prominent buildings are the 
United States government building, the city liall, the public 
library, and the county court house. The city’s charitable 
institutions consist of two general liospitals, each of which has 
a trainir^ school for nurses; a municipal hospital, an orphan 
asylum, a home for the friendless, two old folks’ homes, ajnri a 
bureau of charities ; here, also, on a bluff, within a large enclosure 
and overlooking both lake ajid city, is the state soldiers’ and 
sailors’ home, and near by is a monument erected to the memoiy' 
of General Anthony Wayne, who died here on the 15th of 
December 1796. 

Erie is the commercial centre of a large and rich grape-growing 
and agricultural district, has an extensive trade with the lake 
ports and by rail (chiefly in coal, iron ore, lumber and grain), 
and is an important manufacturing centre, among its (rroducts 
being iron, engines, boilers, brass castinp, stoves, car heaters, 
flour, malt liquors, lumber, planing mill products, cooperage 
products, paper and wood^tulp, cigars and other tobacco goods, 
gas meters, rubber goods, pipe organs, pianos and chemicals. 
In 1905 the city’s factory products were valued at $19,911,567, 
the value of foundry and machine-shop products being $6,723,Stp, 
of flour and grist-mill products $3,444,450, and of malt liquors 
$882,493. The municipality owns and operates its water-works. 

On the site of Erie the French erected Fort Presque Isle iili 1753, 
and about it founded a village of a lew hundred inhabitants. 
George W'ashington, on behalf of the governor of Virginia, came 
in the same year to Fort Le Boeuf (on the site of the present 
Waterford), 20 m. distant, to protest against the French fortify¬ 
ing this section of country. The protest, however, was unheeded. 
The village was abandoned in or before 1758, owing probably 
to an epidemic of smallpox, and the fort was abandoned in 1759. 
It was occupied by the British in 1760, but on tlie 22nd of June 
1763 this was one of the several forts captured by the Indians 
durittg tlie Conspiracy of Pontiac. In 1764 the British regained 
nominal control and retained it until 1785, when it passed into 
the possession of the United States. Tlie place was laid out as 
a town in 1795; in 1800 it became the county-seat of the newly- 
crcctcd county of Erie; it was incorporate os n borough in 
1805, the charter of that year being revised in 1833; and in 1851 
it was iiicorporated as a city. At Erie were built within less than 
six months most of tlie vessels with which Commodore Oliver 
H. Perry won his naval victory over the British off Put-in-Bay 
on the 10th of September 1813. 

ERIGENA; JOHAMNES 800TUS (r. 800 ~c. 877), medieval 
philosopher and theologian. His real name was Johannes 
Scotus (Scottus) or Johii the Scot. The combination J ohannes 
Scotus Erigena has not been traced earlier than Ussher and 
Gale; even Gale uses it only in the heading of the version of 
St Maximus. The date of Erigena’s birth is very uncertain, and 
there is no evidence to show definitely where he was born, 'Hit* 
name Scotus, which has often been taken to imply Scottish 
origin, really favours the theory that he was an Irishman accord¬ 
ing to the then usage of Scolus 01 Scoligena. Prudentius, bishop 
of Troyes, definitely states that he was of Irish extraction. The 
pseudonym commonly read Erigena, used by himself in the 
titles of his versions of Dionysius the Areopagite, is lerugena 
(in later MSS. Erugena and Eriugena), formed apparently on 
the analogy of Graiugena (“ Greek-born ”), which he applies 
to St Maximus. There seems no reason to doubt that Eriugena 
is connected with Erin, the name for Ireland, and lerugena 
suggests the Greek hpos, Ic/oos v^tros being a common name 
for Ireland. On tlie other hand, William of Malmesbury prefers 
to read Heruligena, which would make Scotus a Paimonian, 
while Bale says he was bom at St David’s, Dempster connects 
him with Ayr, and Gale with Eriuven in Hereford. Some early, 
writers thought there were two persons, John Scotus and John 
Erigena. 

Of Erigena’s early life nothing is known. Bale quotes thp 
story that he travelled in Greece, Italy and Gaul, and studied 
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established by local usage. Europeans are answerable to the Italian 
civil code. Penal laws are the same as in Italy, except where modi¬ 
fied by local usages. Appeal to tl»c Rome court ol cassation is 
admitted against all penal and civil sentences. 

ZJs/ence.—rvfence is entrusted to a corps of colonial troo|)S, 
partly Italian and partly native; to a militia (milina mobile) 
formed by natives who have already served in the colonial corps; 
and to tfie ckitet or general levy which, in time of war, places all 
male al)le-I)odied inhabitants .under arms. Tiie regional commis- 
.sioners and political rc.sidents have at their dispo.sal some hundreds 
of irregular paid soldiers under native chiefs. In war time these 
irregulars fmm jrart ol the colonial corps, but in time of peace serve 
as frontier police. The colonial corps, about 5000 strong, garrisons 
tl>c cliicf phiccs of .strategic importance, such as Asmara, Keren and 
Saganeiti. The irregular troops, on foot, or mounted on camels, 
niimix'r about Tooo men. The militia consists of h.SOo men of all 
arms, and is intendisl in time of war to reinlorce the various divisions 
ol the colonial corps. The chilel yields between 3000 and 4000 men, 
to be employed on tlie lines of communication or in cara\-an sendee. 
All these troops are intended to ward oft a first attack, so as to 
allow time for the arrival of reinforcements from Italv. The customs 
and politic*! surveillance along the coast is entrusted, afloat, to the 
Massawa naval .station, and, asliore, to a coastguard company 400 
strong stationed at Meder, with detachments at Assab, Massawa, 
Raheit.. Edd and Tuclai. 

Jlislury.—l'ruixa of the ancient Eritrean civilisation are scarce. 
During the prosperous periods of ancient Egj’pt, Egy^ptian 
st|naclriins asserted their rule over the west Red .Sea roast, and 
under the Ptolemies the port of Golden Perenice (Adiilis ?) w.as 
an Egyptian fortress, afterwards abandoned. During thefarly 
years of the Roman empire, Eritrea formed part of an important 
independent state -that of the Axumites (.Assamites). At the 
end of the reign of Nero, and perhaps even earlier, the king of 
the Axumites ruled over the Red Sea roast from Suakin to th<' 
strait of 15 ah-el-Mandeb, and traded constantly with I'.gyp! 
This potentate called himself “ king of kings,” commanded an 
army find a fleet, coined money, adopted Greek as the offirial 
language, and lix’cd on good terms with the Roman empire. 
The Axumites belonged originally to the Hamitic nice, but the 
immigration of the TIimy.nritic trflies of southern Arabia speedib 
imposed a new language and civili/ation. Therefore the ancient 
Aliyssitiian language, Geez, and its living dialects, Amharic and 
Tigrina,are Semitic, although modified by the influence of the old 
Hamitic Agaii or Agao. Adulis (.\dovlis), slightly to the north 
oi Zula {(/.V.), was the chief Axumite port. From Adnlis started 
the main road, which led across the liigh plateau to the capital 
Axotnis (Axum). Along the road are still to he seen vestiges of 
cities and inscribed monuments, such as the Himyaritic inserip- 
ti.ins on the high plateau of Kohait, the six obelisks with ti Sahari 
in-,'ription at Toconda, and an obelisk tvith an insrription at 
Amba .Sait. Other tnomimcnts exist elsewhere, ns well as coins 
of the .Axumite period with Greek and I'ithiopian inseriplions. 
After the rise of th" Ethiopian empire the history of Eritrea is 
hound up with that of F-thiopia, but not so entirely as to lie 
Completely fused. The documents of the Portuguese expedit ion 
of the i6th century and other Ethiopian records show that all th • 
country north of the March enjoyed relative autonomy under a 
vassal of the Ethiopian emperor. 

Mirhael, counsellor of Solomon, who was king of the country 
north of the March, usurped the throne of Solomon during the 
reign of the Emperor Atzie Jasn II. (1720-1753), and, after 
proclaiming himself ras of Tigre and “ protect'.r of tlie empire," 
ceded the North March country to an enemy of the rightful 
dynasty. Hence a long struggle between the dispossessed family 
and the occupr its of the North Mareb throne. The coast regions 
had meantime passed from the control of the Aby.ssinians. In 
the i6th century the, Turks made themselves masters of Zula, 
Massawa, &c., and these places were never recovered by tlie 
Ahyssinians. In 1865 Massawa and the neighbouring coast was 
acquired by Egypt, khedive Ismail eiftertaining projects for 
connecting the port by railway with the Nile. The Egyptians 
took advantage of civil war in Abyssinia to seize Keren and the 
Bogos country in 1872’, an action against which the negus 
Johannes (King John), newly come to the throne, did not at the 

' During the Second Empire unsuccessful efforts were made by 
France to obtain a Red Sea port and a foothold in northern Abys- 
amia, (See Somautand : hrewh.) 
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time protest. In 1875 ami 1876 the Egyidiaus, who sought to 
increMe their conquests, were defeated by the Ahyssinians at 
Gundet and Gura. Walad Michael, the hereditary ruler of Bogos, 
fought as ally of King John at Gundet and of tiie Egyptians at 
Guru. For two years Walad Michael continued to harass tlie 
border, but in December 1878 he submitted to King John, by 
whose orders he was (Sept. 1879) imprisoned upon an amba, or 
flat-topped mountain, whence he only succeeded in escaping 
in 1890. In 1879 his territory was given by King John to Ra.s 
Alula, who retained it until, in August 1889, the Italians occupied 
Asmara (see Abyssinia : History). 

An Egyptian garrison remained at Keren in the Bogos country 
until 1884, when in consequence of the revolt of the Mahdi it 
was withdrawn, Hugos being occupied by Abyssinia on the 12th 
of September of that year. On the 5th of February 1885 an 
Italian force, with the approval of Great Britain, occupied 
Massawa, tiie Egyptian garrison returning to E^pt. This 
occupation led to wars wdth Abyssinia and finally to the estab- 
!i.shment of the colony in its present limits. The history of the 
Italian-Abyssinian relations is fully told in the articles Ixaly 
and Abyssinia (history sections). 

It was not, however, at Massawa that Italy first obtained 
a foothold in eastern Africa. The completion of the Suez Canal 
led Italy as well as Great Britain and France to seek territorial 
rights on the Red Sea coasts. The purchase of Assab and the 
neighbouring region for £1880, from tlie sultan Berelian of 
Raheita for use as a coaling station by the Italian Rubattino 
Steamship (ktmpany, in March 1870, formed the nucleus of Italy’s 
colonial possessions. This purchase was protested against by 
Egypt, Turkey and Great Britain ; the last named power being 
willing to recognize an Italian commercial settlement, but nothing 
more. (The Indian government viewed the establishment of 
the Italians on the new highway to the East with a good deal of 
ill-humour.) Eventuiilly,the British opposition being overcome 
and that of Egypt and Turkey disregarded, Assab, by a decree 
of the 5th of July 1882, wiis declared an Italian colony. Between 
T883 and 1888 various treaties were concluded with the sultan 
of Aussa ceding the Uaruikil co:'.st to Italy and recognizing an 
Italian protectorate over tlie whole of his country—through 
which passes the trade route from Assab Bay to Shoa. 

On the 1st of January' 1890 the various Italian possessions on 
the coast of the Red Sea were united by royal decree into one 
province under the title of the Colony of Eritrea—so named after 
the Erythraeum Mare of the Romans. At finst the government 
of the colony was purely mihtary, but af^er the defeat of the 
Italians by the Ahyssinians at Adowa, the administration was 
placed upon a civil basis (1898-1400). The frontiers were further 
defined by a French -1 talian convention (24th of January 1900) 
fixing the frontier Ixitween Frencli Somaliland and the Italian 
possessiou.s at Raheita, and also by various agreements with 
Great Britain and Abyssinia. A tripartite agreement between 
Italy, Aby.ssinia and Cireat Britain, dated the islh of May 1902, 
placed the territory' of the Kanama tribe, on the north bank of 
the Setit, within Eritrea. A convention of the i6th of May 1908 
settled the Abyssinian-Eritrean frontier in tlte Afar country, 
the boundary being fixed at 60 kilometres from the coast. The 
task of reconstructing the administration on a civil basis and of 
developing the commerce of the colony was entrusted to Signor 
F. Martini, who was governor for nine years (4898-1906). Under 
ci\ il rule the colony made steady though somewhat slow progres.t. 

AuTHORiTitis.-- See}!. Mclli, La CoUmia»Eritrea dalle sue. origini a' 
anno it^oi (I’arma, tgoi); G. B. Venne, Per VItalia Africana. Studio 
critico (Rome, 1406) ; R. Peniu, Pi am dal Marib (Florence, loo^), 
a monograph on the Asmara zone ; F. Martini, Nell' Africa Italiana 
(3rd od., Milan, i8yi), A. B. Wylde, Modern Abyssinia, chaps, v.-ix. 
(Ixindou, toot) ; E. D. Schoenfcld, Erythrda und der SgypHsche 
Suddii, chaps, i.-xii. (Berlin, 1904); Luigi Chiala, La Spedinone di 
Massana (Turin, 1888); A byssinian Greeti Books published at intervals 
iniRgsand iSgfi, covering the period from 1870 to the end of the Italo- 
Ahyssiaian War; Vico Mautegazza, La Guerra in Africa (Florence, 
i8q6); General Baratieri, Memorie d'Africa (Rome, 1898); C. de 
la Jonqiiiirc. Les Italiens m Erytkrie (Paris, 1897) ; G. F. H. Berke¬ 
ley, The Campaign of Adowa (London, 1902). For oro.'trapliy and 
geology see an article by P. Verri in Boll. Soc. gcog. Udlnina, 
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igo9, and for climate an article in Rivista coloniale (1906), by A. 
Tancredi. A. Allori compiled a Piccolo Dinonano eritreo, ilaitano- 
arabo-amarico (Milan, 189J). 

For Afar consult W. Munzinger, " A Journey through the Afar 
Country " in Journ. Royal Geog. Soc. for 1869 ; V. Bottego, " Nella 
Terra dei Danakil,” in" Bolt. Soc. Geog. Italiana, 1892 ; Count C. 
Rossini, “ Al RAgali" In L' Espl. Comm, of Milan, 1903-1904; and 
articles by G. Dainelli and O. Marinclli in the Riv. Geog. Italiana of 
Florence for 1906-1908, dealing with the volcanic regions. 

Bibliographies will be found in G. Fumagalli’s Bibliografia Etiopica 
(Milan, 1893) and in the Riv. Geog. Italiana for 1907. 

ERIVAN, a govenunent of Russia, Transcaucasia, having the 
province of Kars on the W., the government of Tiflis on the N., 
that of Elisavetpol on the N. and E., and Persia and Turkish 
Armenia on the S. It occupies the top of an immense plateau 
(6000-8000 ft.). Continuous chains of mountains are met with 
only on its borders, and in the E., but the whole surface is thickly 
set with short ridget and isolated mountains of volcanic origin, 
of which Alagoz (14,440 ft.) and Ararat (16,925 ft.) are the most 
conspicuous and the most important. Both must have been 
active in Tertiary times. Lake Gok-cha (540 sq. m.) is encircled 
by such volcanoes, and the neighbourhood of Alexandropol is a 
“ volcanic amphitheatre,” being entirely buried under volcanic 
deposits. The same is true of the slopes leading down to the 
river Aras; and the valley of the upper Aras is a stony 
desert, watered only by irrigation, which is carried on with great 
difficulty owing to the character of the soil. The government is 
drained by the Aras, which forms the boundary with Persia and 
flows with great velocity down its stony bed, the fall being 17-22 
ft. per mile in its upper course, and 9 ft a.t Ordub^, where it 
quits the government, while lower down it again increases to 
23 ft Many of the small lakes. Ailing volcanic craters, are of 
great depth. Timber is very scarce. A variety of useful minerals 
exists, but only rock-salt is obtained, at Nakhichevan and Kulp. 
The climate is extremely varied, the following being the average 
temperatures and mean annual rainfall at Alexandropol (alt. 
5078 ft.) and Aralykh (2755 ft.) respectively : year 42“, January 
12°, July 65°, mean rainfall 16-2 in.; and year 53°, January 20-5°, 
July 79®, rainfall 6-3 in. The population numbered 829,578 in 
1897 (only 375,086 women), of whom 82,278 lived in the towns. 
An estimate in 1906 gave a total of 909,100. They consist 
chiefly of Armenians (441,000), Tatars (40 %), Kurds (49,389), 
with Russians, Greeks and Tates. Most of the Armenians belong 
to the Gregorian (Christian) Church, and only 4020 to the 
Armenian Catholic Church. The Tatars are mostly Shiite Mussul- 
mans,only 27,596 being Sunnites; 7772 belongto the peculiar faith 
of the Yezids. While barley only can be grown on the high parts 
of the plateau, cotton, mulberry, vines and all sorts of fruit are 
cultivated in the valley of the Aras. Cattle-breeding is exten¬ 
sively carried on ; camels also are bred, and leeches are collected 
out of the swamps and exported to Persia. Industry is in its 
infancy, but cottons, carpets, and felt goods are made in the 
villages. A considerable trade is carried on with Persia, but trade 
with Asia Minor is declining. The government is divided into 
seven districts—Erivan, Alexandropol, Echmiadzin (chief town, 
Vagarshapat), Nakhichevan, Novobayazet, Surmali (chief town, 
Igdyr), and Sharur-daralagoz (chief town, Norashen). The 
principal towns are Erivan (see below), Alexandropol 
inhabitants in 1897), Novobayazet (8507), Nakhichevan (8845), 
and Vagarshapat (3400). 

ERIVAN, or Irwan, in Persian, Rewan, a town of Russia, 
capital of the government of the same name, situated in 40° 14' 
N., 44° 38' E., 234 m. bj rail S.S.W. of Tiflis, on the 2^nga river, 
from which a great number of irrigation canals are drawn. 
Altitude, 3170 ft. Pop. (1873) 11,938 ; (1897) 29,033. The old 
Persian portion of the town consists mainly of narrow crooked 
lanes enclosed by mud walls, which effectually conceal the houses, 
and the modem Russian portion is laid out in long ill-paved 
streets. On a stegi rock, rising about 600 ft. above the river, 
stand the ruins of the i6tlH»ntury Turkish fortress, containing 
part of the palace of thtf former Persian governors, a handsome 
but greatly dilapidated mosque, a modem Greek church and 
a cannon foundry. One chamber, called the Hall of the Sardar, 
bears witness to former splendour in its decorations. The flnest 
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building in the city is the mosque of Hussein Ali Khan, familiarly 
known as the Blue Mosque from the colour of the enamelled tiles 
with which it is richly encased. At the mosque of Zal Khan 
a passion play is performed yearly illustrative of the assassination 
of Hussein, the son of Ali. Erivan is an Armenian episcopal see, 
and has a theological seminary. The only manufactures are a 
little cotton cloth, leather, earthenware and blacksmiths’ work. 
The fruits of the district are noted for their excellence—especially 
the grapes, apples, apricots and melons. Armenians, Persians 
and Tatars are the principal elements in the population, besides 
some Russians and Greeks. The town fell into the power of the 
Turks in 1582, was token by the Persians under Shah Abbas in 
1604, besieged by the Turks for four months in 1615, and recon¬ 
quered by the Persians under Nadir Shah m the i8th century. 
In 1780 it was successfully defended against Hcraclius, prince of 
Georgia; and in 1804 it resisted the Russians. At length in 
1827 Paskevich took the fortress by storm, and in the following 
year the town and government were ceded to Russia by the peace 
of Turkman-chai. A Tatar poem in celebration of the event has 
been preserved by the Austrian poet, Bodenstedt, in his Tausend 
und etn Tage im Orient (1850). 

ERLANGEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
on a fertile plain, at the confluence of the Schwabach and the 
Regnitz, 11 m. N.W. of Nuremberg, on the railway from Munich 
to Bamberg. Pop. (1905) 23,720. It is divided into an old and 
a new town, the latter consisting of wide, straight and well-built 
streets. The market place is a Ane square. Upon it stand the 
town-hall and the former palace of the margraves of Bayreuth, 
now the main building of the university. The latter was founded 
by the margrave Frederick (d. 1763), who, in 1742, established 
a university at Bayreuth, but in 1743 removed it to Erlangen. 
A statue of the founder, erected in 1843 by King Louis I. of 
Bavaria, stands in the centre of the square and faces the univer¬ 
sity buildings. The university has faculties of philosophy, law, 
medicine and Protestant theology. Connected with it m-e a library 
of over 200,000 volumes, geological, anatomical and mineralogical 
institutions, a hospital, several clinical establishments, labora¬ 
tories and a botamcal garden. Among the churches of the town 
(six Protestant and one Roman Catholic), only the new town 
church, with a spire 220 ft. high, is remarkable. The chief 
industries of Erlangen are spinning and weaving, and the manu¬ 
facture of glass, paper, brushes and gloves. The brewing industry 
is also important, the beer of Erlangen being famous throughout 
Germany and large quantities being exported. _ 

Erlangen owes the foundation of its prosperity chiefly to the 
French Protestant refugees who settled here on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes and introduced various manufactures. 
In 1017 the place was transferred from the bishopric of Wiirzburg 
to that of Bamberg ; in 1361 it was sold to the king of Bohemia. 
It became a town in 1398 and passed into the hands of the 
Hohenzollems, burgraves of Nuremberg, in I4r6. There for 
nearly three centuries it was the property of the margraves of 
Bayreuth, being ceded with the rest of Bayreuth to Prussia in 
1791. In 1810 It came into the possession of Bavaria. Erlangen 
was for many years the residence of the poet Friedrich Ruckert, 
and of the philosophers Johann Gottlieb Fichte and Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Schnelling. 

See Stein and Muller, Die Geschichte von Erlangen (1898). 

ERLE, SIR WILUAM (1793-1880), English lawyer and judge, 
was born at Fifehead-Magdalcn, Dorset, on the ist of October 
1793, and was educated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford. Having been called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1819 he went the western circuit, became counsel to the 
Bank of England, sat in parliament from 1837 to 1841 for the 
city of Oxford, and, although of opposite politics to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, was made by him a judge of the common pleas in 1845. 
He was transferred to the queen’s bench in the following year, 
and in 1859 came back to the common pleas as chief justice upon 
the promotion of Sir Alexander Cockburn. He retired in 18^, 
receiving the highest eulogiums for the ability and impartiality 
with which he Imd discharged the judicial office. He died at 
his estate at Bramshott, Hampshire, on the 28th of January 
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1880, and a monument without his name but in his memory 
(sometimes erroneously supposed to mark the place where an 
old gibbet was) stands on the top of Ilindhead, 

Sm £. Maason, Buildm of our Law (1904), 

ERLKONIG, or Erl-King, a mythical character in modem 
German literature, represented as a gigantic bearded man with 
a golden crown and trailing garments, who carries children away 
to that undiscovered country where he himself abides. There 
is no such personage in ancient German mythology, and the name 
is linguistically nothing more than the perpetuation of a blunder. 
It first appeared in Herder’s Stimmen der Volker (1778), where 
it is used in the translation of the Danish song of the Elf-King’s 
Daughter as equivalent to the Danish ellerkonge, or elkkonge, 
that is, elverkonge, the king of the elves ; and the true German 
word would have been Elbkdnig or Elbenkonig, afterwards used 
under the modified form of Elfenkdnig by Wieland in his Oberon 
(1780). Herder was probably misled by the fact that the Danish 
word elle signifies not only elf, but also alder tree (Ger. Erie). 
His mistake at any rate has been perpetuated by both English 
and French translators, who speak of a “ king of the alders,” 
“ un roi des aunes,” and find an explanation of the myth in the 
tree-worship of early times, or in the vapoury emanations that 
hang like weird phantoms round the alder trees at night. The 
legend was adopted by Goethe as the subject of one of his finest 
ballads, rendered familiar to English readers by the translations 
of Lewis and Sir Walter Scott; and since then it has been treated 
as a musical theme by Reichardt and Schubert. 

ERMAN, PAUL (1764-1851), German physicist, was bom in 
Berlin on the 2Qth of February 1764. He was the son of the 
historian Jean Pierre Erman (1735-1814), author of Hisinire des 
refugies. He became teacher of science successively at the French 
gj'mnasium in Berlin, and at the military academy, and on the 
foundation of the university of Berlin in 1810 he was chosen 
professor of physics. He died at Berlin on the nth of October 
1851. His work was mainly concerned with electricity and 
magnetLsm, though he also made some contributions to optics 
and physiology. His son, Georg Apoi.f Erman (1806-1877), 
was born in Berlin on the 12th of May 1806, and after studying 
natural science at Berlin and Kdnigsberg, spent from 1828 to 
1830 in a journey round the world, an account of which he pub¬ 
lished in Reise urn die Erde durch Nordasien und die heiden 
Ozeane (1833-1848). The magnetic oliservations he made during 
his travels were utilized by C. F. Gauss in his theory of terrestrial 
magnetism. He was appointed professor of physics at Berlin 
in 1830, and died there on the 12th of July 1877. From 1841 
to 1865 he edited the Archiv fiir wissenschaftliche Kunde von 
Russland, and in 1874 he published, with H. J. R. Petersen, 
Die Grundlagm der Gauss’schen Theorie und die Erscheinungen 
des Erdmagnetismus im Jahre iSip. 

His son Johann Peter Adolf hiRMAN (1854- ), a famous 

Egyptologist, was born in Berlin on the 31st of October 1854. 
Educated at Leipzig and Berlin, he lwr.ame extraordinary 
professor in 1883 and ordinary professor in 1892 of Egyptology 
in the university of Berlin, and in 1885 he was appointed director 
of the Egyptian department of the royal museum. For an 
account of the Egyptological work of Erman and his school, 
see Egypt ; Language. 

ERMANARIC (fl. 350-376), king of the East Goths, Wonged 
to the Amali family, and was the son of Achiulf. His name 
occurs as Ermanaricus (Jordanes), Afrmanareiks (Gothic), 
Eormenric (A. Sax.), Jormunrek (Norse), Ermenrich (M.H. 
German). Ermanaric built up for himself a vast kingdom, which 
eventually extended from the Danube to the Baltic and from 
the Don to the Theiss. He drove the Vandals out of Dacia, 
compelled the allegiance of the neighbouring tribes of West 
Goths, procured the submission of the Herules, of many Slav 
and Finnish tribes, and even of the Esthonians on the shores 
of the Gulf of Bothnia. In his later days the west Goths threw 
off his yoke, and, on the invasion of the Huns, rather than 
witness the downfall of his kingdom he is said by Ammianus 
Marcellinus to have committed suicide. His fate early became, 
the centre of popular tradition, which found its way into the 
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narrative of Jordanes or Jomandes {De rebus getieis, chap. 24), 
who compared him to Alexander the Great and certainly ex¬ 
aggerated the extent of his kingdom. He Is there said to have 
caused a certain Sumlda or Sanielh to be tom asunder by wild 
horses on account of her husband’s traitorous conduct. Her 
brothers Sarus and Ammius sought to avenge her. They 
succeeded in'wounding, not in killing the Gothic king, whose 
death supervened in his one hundred and tenth year from the 
joint effects of his wound and fear of the Hunnish invasion. This 
is evidently a paraphrase of popular story which sought to supply 
plausible reasons for Ermanaric’s end. In German legend 
Ermanaric became the typical cruel tyrant, and references to 
his crimes abound in German epic and in Anglo-Saxon poetry. 
He is made to replace Odoacer as the enemy of Dietrich of Bern, 
his nephew, and his history is related in the Norse Vtlkina or 
Thidrekssagi, which chiefly embodies German tradition. His 
evil genius, Sifka, Sibicho or Bicci, brings about the death of his 
three sons. The Harlungs,Imbrecke and Fritile,i are his nephews, 
whom he has strangled for the sake of their treasure, the Brisingo 
meni. Sonhild or Svanhild becomes the wife of Ermanaric, 
and the motive for her murder is replaced by an accusation of 
adultery between Svanhild and her stepson. The story was 
already connected with the Nibelungen when it found its way 
to the Scandinavian north by way of Germany. In the Vblsunga 
Saga Svanhild is the daughter of Sigurd and Gudrun. She is 
given in marriage to the Gothic king Jormunrek (Ermanaric), 
who sends his son Randver as proxy wooer in company of Bicci, 
the evil counsellor. Randver is persuaded by Bicci to take his 
father’s bride for himself. Randver is hanged and Svanhild 
trampled to death by horses in the gate of the castle. Gudrun 
eggs on Sorli and Hamdir or Hamtheow, her two sons by her 
third husband, Jonakr the Hun, to avenge their sister. On the 
way they slay their half-brother Erp, whom they suspect of 
lukewarmness in the cause j arrived in the hall of Ermanaric 
they make a great slaughter of the Goths, and hew off the hands 
and feet of Ermanaric, but they themselves are slain with stones. 
The tale is told with variations by Saxo Grammaticus {Historia 
Danica, ed. Muller, p. 408, &c.), and in the Icelandic poems, the 
Lay of Hamthemv, Gudrun’s Chain of Woe, and in the prose Edda. 

BlBCiocRAPuy. —^W. Grimm, in Die deutsche Heldensage (2nd ed., 
Berlin, 1867), quotes the account given by Jordanes, references in 
Beowulf, in the Wanderer's Song, Exeter Book, in Parcival, in Dietrichs 
Elucht, the account given in the Quedlinburg Chronicle, by Ekkehard 
in the Chronicon Urspergense, by Saxo Grammaticus, &c. See also 
Vigfusson and Powell, Corpus poetieum borcale,vo\. i. (Oxford, 1883), 
and H. Symons, " Die deutsche Heldensage , in Paul’s Grundriss 
d. german. Phil. vol. iii. (Strassburg, 1900). 

ERMELAND, or Ermland {Varmia), a district of Germany, 
in East Prussia, extending from the Frisches Haff, a bay in the 
Baltic, inland towards the Polish frontier. It is a well-wooded 
sandy tract of country, has an area of about 1650 sq. m., a 
population of 240,000, and is divided into the districts of Brauns- 
berg, Heilsberg, Rossel and Allenstein. 

Ermcland was originally one of the eleven districts of old 
Prussia and was occupied by the Teutonic Knights {Deutscher 
Orden), being made in 1250 one of the four bishoprics of the 
country under their sway. The bishop of Ermeland shortly 
afterwards declared himself independent of the order, and became 
a prince of the Empire. In 146^ Ermeland, together with West 
Prussia, was by the peace of Thorn attached to the crown of 
Poland, and the bishop had a seat in the Polish senate. In 1772 
it was again incorporated with Prussia. Among the bishops of 
the see, which still exists, with its seat% P'rauenberg, may be 
mentioned Aeneas Sylvius Pircolomini, afterwards Pope Pius II., 
and Cardinal Stanislaus Hosius (1504-1579), the founder of the 
Jesuit college in Braunsberg. 

See Hiplcr, Literaturgeschichle des Bisthums Ermeland (Brauns¬ 
berg, 1873) ; the Monumenta historiae Warmiensis (Mainz, 1860- 
1864, and Braunsberg, 1866-1872, 4 vols.); and Buchholz, Abriss 
finer GeschicMe des Ermlands (Braunsberg, 1903). 


1 Emerka and Fridla (Beowulf, Quedlingburg Chron.), Aki and 
Etgard {Vilhina Saga). In the original myth the Harlungs, who 
are not to lie confused with the Hartung brothers, were sent to bring 
home SOryi, the bride of the sky-god, Irmintiu. 
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igo9, and for climate an article in Rivista coloniale (1906), by A. 
Tancredi. A. Allori compiled a Piccolo Dinonano eritreo, ilaitano- 
arabo-amarico (Milan, 189J). 

For Afar consult W. Munzinger, " A Journey through the Afar 
Country " in Journ. Royal Geog. Soc. for 1869 ; V. Bottego, " Nella 
Terra dei Danakil,” in" Bolt. Soc. Geog. Italiana, 1892 ; Count C. 
Rossini, “ Al RAgali" In L' Espl. Comm, of Milan, 1903-1904; and 
articles by G. Dainelli and O. Marinclli in the Riv. Geog. Italiana of 
Florence for 1906-1908, dealing with the volcanic regions. 

Bibliographies will be found in G. Fumagalli’s Bibliografia Etiopica 
(Milan, 1893) and in the Riv. Geog. Italiana for 1907. 

ERIVAN, a govenunent of Russia, Transcaucasia, having the 
province of Kars on the W., the government of Tiflis on the N., 
that of Elisavetpol on the N. and E., and Persia and Turkish 
Armenia on the S. It occupies the top of an immense plateau 
(6000-8000 ft.). Continuous chains of mountains are met with 
only on its borders, and in the E., but the whole surface is thickly 
set with short ridget and isolated mountains of volcanic origin, 
of which Alagoz (14,440 ft.) and Ararat (16,925 ft.) are the most 
conspicuous and the most important. Both must have been 
active in Tertiary times. Lake Gok-cha (540 sq. m.) is encircled 
by such volcanoes, and the neighbourhood of Alexandropol is a 
“ volcanic amphitheatre,” being entirely buried under volcanic 
deposits. The same is true of the slopes leading down to the 
river Aras; and the valley of the upper Aras is a stony 
desert, watered only by irrigation, which is carried on with great 
difficulty owing to the character of the soil. The government is 
drained by the Aras, which forms the boundary with Persia and 
flows with great velocity down its stony bed, the fall being 17-22 
ft. per mile in its upper course, and 9 ft a.t Ordub^, where it 
quits the government, while lower down it again increases to 
23 ft Many of the small lakes. Ailing volcanic craters, are of 
great depth. Timber is very scarce. A variety of useful minerals 
exists, but only rock-salt is obtained, at Nakhichevan and Kulp. 
The climate is extremely varied, the following being the average 
temperatures and mean annual rainfall at Alexandropol (alt. 
5078 ft.) and Aralykh (2755 ft.) respectively : year 42“, January 
12°, July 65°, mean rainfall 16-2 in.; and year 53°, January 20-5°, 
July 79®, rainfall 6-3 in. The population numbered 829,578 in 
1897 (only 375,086 women), of whom 82,278 lived in the towns. 
An estimate in 1906 gave a total of 909,100. They consist 
chiefly of Armenians (441,000), Tatars (40 %), Kurds (49,389), 
with Russians, Greeks and Tates. Most of the Armenians belong 
to the Gregorian (Christian) Church, and only 4020 to the 
Armenian Catholic Church. The Tatars are mostly Shiite Mussul- 
mans,only 27,596 being Sunnites; 7772 belongto the peculiar faith 
of the Yezids. While barley only can be grown on the high parts 
of the plateau, cotton, mulberry, vines and all sorts of fruit are 
cultivated in the valley of the Aras. Cattle-breeding is exten¬ 
sively carried on ; camels also are bred, and leeches are collected 
out of the swamps and exported to Persia. Industry is in its 
infancy, but cottons, carpets, and felt goods are made in the 
villages. A considerable trade is carried on with Persia, but trade 
with Asia Minor is declining. The government is divided into 
seven districts—Erivan, Alexandropol, Echmiadzin (chief town, 
Vagarshapat), Nakhichevan, Novobayazet, Surmali (chief town, 
Igdyr), and Sharur-daralagoz (chief town, Norashen). The 
principal towns are Erivan (see below), Alexandropol 
inhabitants in 1897), Novobayazet (8507), Nakhichevan (8845), 
and Vagarshapat (3400). 

ERIVAN, or Irwan, in Persian, Rewan, a town of Russia, 
capital of the government of the same name, situated in 40° 14' 
N., 44° 38' E., 234 m. bj rail S.S.W. of Tiflis, on the 2 ^nga river, 
from which a great number of irrigation canals are drawn. 
Altitude, 3170 ft. Pop. (1873) 11,938 ; (1897) 29,033. The old 
Persian portion of the town consists mainly of narrow crooked 
lanes enclosed by mud walls, which effectually conceal the houses, 
and the modem Russian portion is laid out in long ill-paved 
streets. On a stegi rock, rising about 600 ft. above the river, 
stand the ruins of the i6tlH»ntury Turkish fortress, containing 
part of the palace of thtf former Persian governors, a handsome 
but greatly dilapidated mosque, a modem Greek church and 
a cannon foundry. One chamber, called the Hall of the Sardar, 
bears witness to former splendour in its decorations. The flnest 
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building in the city is the mosque of Hussein Ali Khan, familiarly 
known as the Blue Mosque from the colour of the enamelled tiles 
with which it is richly encased. At the mosque of Zal Khan 
a passion play is performed yearly illustrative of the assassination 
of Hussein, the son of Ali. Erivan is an Armenian episcopal see, 
and has a theological seminary. The only manufactures are a 
little cotton cloth, leather, earthenware and blacksmiths’ work. 
The fruits of the district are noted for their excellence—especially 
the grapes, apples, apricots and melons. Armenians, Persians 
and Tatars are the principal elements in the population, besides 
some Russians and Greeks. The town fell into the power of the 
Turks in 1582, was token by the Persians under Shah Abbas in 
1604, besieged by the Turks for four months in 1615, and recon¬ 
quered by the Persians under Nadir Shah m the i8th century. 
In 1780 it was successfully defended against Hcraclius, prince of 
Georgia; and in 1804 it resisted the Russians. At length in 
1827 Paskevich took the fortress by storm, and in the following 
year the town and government were ceded to Russia by the peace 
of Turkman-chai. A Tatar poem in celebration of the event has 
been preserved by the Austrian poet, Bodenstedt, in his Tausend 
und etn Tage im Orient (1850). 

ERLANGEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
on a fertile plain, at the confluence of the Schwabach and the 
Regnitz, 11 m. N.W. of Nuremberg, on the railway from Munich 
to Bamberg. Pop. (1905) 23,720. It is divided into an old and 
a new town, the latter consisting of wide, straight and well-built 
streets. The market place is a Ane square. Upon it stand the 
town-hall and the former palace of the margraves of Bayreuth, 
now the main building of the university. The latter was founded 
by the margrave Frederick (d. 1763), who, in 1742, established 
a university at Bayreuth, but in 1743 removed it to Erlangen. 
A statue of the founder, erected in 1843 by King Louis I. of 
Bavaria, stands in the centre of the square and faces the univer¬ 
sity buildings. The university has faculties of philosophy, law, 
medicine and Protestant theology. Connected with it m-e a library 
of over 200,000 volumes, geological, anatomical and mineralogical 
institutions, a hospital, several clinical establishments, labora¬ 
tories and a botamcal garden. Among the churches of the town 
(six Protestant and one Roman Catholic), only the new town 
church, with a spire 220 ft. high, is remarkable. The chief 
industries of Erlangen are spinning and weaving, and the manu¬ 
facture of glass, paper, brushes and gloves. The brewing industry 
is also important, the beer of Erlangen being famous throughout 
Germany and large quantities being exported. _ 

Erlangen owes the foundation of its prosperity chiefly to the 
French Protestant refugees who settled here on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes and introduced various manufactures. 
In 1017 the place was transferred from the bishopric of Wiirzburg 
to that of Bamberg ; in 1361 it was sold to the king of Bohemia. 
It became a town in 1398 and passed into the hands of the 
Hohenzollems, burgraves of Nuremberg, in I4r6. There for 
nearly three centuries it was the property of the margraves of 
Bayreuth, being ceded with the rest of Bayreuth to Prussia in 
1791. In 1810 It came into the possession of Bavaria. Erlangen 
was for many years the residence of the poet Friedrich Ruckert, 
and of the philosophers Johann Gottlieb Fichte and Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Schnelling. 

See Stein and Muller, Die Geschichte von Erlangen (1898). 

ERLE, SIR WILUAM (1793-1880), English lawyer and judge, 
was born at Fifehead-Magdalcn, Dorset, on the ist of October 
1793, and was educated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford. Having been called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1819 he went the western circuit, became counsel to the 
Bank of England, sat in parliament from 1837 to 1841 for the 
city of Oxford, and, although of opposite politics to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, was made by him a judge of the common pleas in 1845. 
He was transferred to the queen’s bench in the following year, 
and in 1859 came back to the common pleas as chief justice upon 
the promotion of Sir Alexander Cockburn. He retired in 18^, 
receiving the highest eulogiums for the ability and impartiality 
with which he Imd discharged the judicial office. He died at 
his estate at Bramshott, Hampshire, on the 28th of January 
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the Eme basin, which includes a vast number of small loughs, 
is about 1600 s<j. m,, and it covers, part of the counties Cavan, 
Longford, Leitrim, Fermanagh and Donegal. The length of 
the Erne valley is about 70 m. 

ERNEST I. [Ernst Anton Karl Ludwig], duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotlm (1784-1844), was the son of Francis, duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, and was born on the and of January 
1784. At the time of his father’s death (9th of December 180O) 
the duchy of Coburg was occupied by ISapolcon as conquered 
territory, and Ernest did not come into his inheritance till after 
the pcau-c of Tilsit (July 1807). Owing to the part he had played 
in assisting the Prussians at the Ijattle of Auerstiidt he continued 
out of favour with Napoleon, and he threw himself with vigour 
into the war of liberation against tlie French. After the battle 
of Leipzig he was given the command of the V. army corps and 
reduced llainz by blockade; he also commanded the Saxon 
troops during the ciunpaign of 1815. P)y the congress of Vienna 
he was rewarded with the principality of Lichtenberg on the 
left bank of the Rhine, which received a slight augmentation 
after the second peace of Paris. These territories he sold to 
Prussia in 1834. In 1836, in the division of the territories of the 
duchy of Saxe-Gotlia which followed the death of its last duke 
(February 1825), he received the duchy of Gotlia, c.eding that of 
Saalfeld to the duke of Meiningen ; and he now exchanged his 
style of Ernest III. of .Siixe-Coburg-Saalfeld for that of Ernest 
I. of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. In 1821 he had given a constitution 
to Coburg, but he did not interfere with the traditional system 
of estates at Gotha. He died on the 29th of January 1844. 

Duke Ernest, who was not only a good soldier and keen 
sportsman, but an enlightened patron of the arts and sciences, 
did nuich for the economic, educational and constitutional 
development of his terrilories; and his advice always carried 
great weight in the councils of the other German sovereigns. 
It was, however, for the splendid international position attained 
by the house of Coburg under him that his reign is chiefly dis- 
tinguislied. His younger brother Leopold (g.v.) became king of 
the Belgians; his brother P'erdinand (b. 1785) married the 
wealthy princess Antoinette von Kohary (t8i6) and was the 
father of the duchess of Nemours and of the future King 
Ferdinand of Portugal. Of his sisters, Antoinette (1779-1824) 
married Duke Ale.xunder of Wiirttemlierg; Juliane [Alexandm 
]H’od<irovna] (1781-1860) married the Russian cesarevich 
Constantine, from whom she was, however, divorced in 1820; 
and Victoria (1786-1861), wife of Edward Attgustus, duke of 
Kent, became the mother of Queen Victoria. Duke Eniest was 
twice married : (i) in 1817 to Louise, daughter of Duke Augustus 
of Saxe-Gotha, whom he finally divorced in 1826; (2) in 1831 to 
Maria, daughter of Duke Alexander of Wiirttemberg. Of his 
sons, by his first wife, Ernest succeeded him in the duchy, and 
Albert married Queen Victoria. 

ERNEST II., duke of Saxe-Cohurg-Gotha (1818-1893), was 
born at Coburg on tbc 21st of June 1818, being the eldest son of 
Duke J'irnest 1 . He enjoyed a varied education ; he studied at 
the university of Bonn with liLs brother .Mbert; his military 
training he received in the Saxon arm\’. The widespread 
connexions of his family opened to him many courts of Europe, 
and after hr became of age he trai’elled mueh. The position of 
Ids uncle l.eopol(l, who was king of the Belgians, and especially 
the marriage of his brother Albert to the queen of England, his 
cousin, gave him peculiar opportunities for becoming a(.quainted 
with the political problems of Europe. In 1840-1841 he under¬ 
took a journey to Spain and Portugal; in the latter country 
anothprcousin,Ferdii:mnd, was king-consort. In 1844hcsucceeded 
his father. His own character and the influence of the king of 
the Belgians made liim one of the njosl Liberal princes in 
Gerinany. He was able to bring to a sati.sfactory conclusion 
disputes with the Coburg estates. He passed through the ordeal 
of the revolution of 1S48 with little trouble, for he anticipated 
tlie demands of the people of Gotha for a reform, Md in 1852 
introduced a new constitution by which the administration of 
his two duchies was assimilated in many points. The govern¬ 
ment of his small dominions did not afford sufficient scope for 
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his restless and versatile ambition; his desire to play a great 
part in German affairs was probably increased by the feeling 
tliat, though he was tlie head of his house, he was to some extent 
overshadowed by the younger branches of the family which 
ruled in Belgium^ England and Portugal. He was one of tbc 
foremost supporters of every attempt made to reform the German 
constitution and bring about the unity of Germany. He took 
a warm interest in the proceedings of the Frankfort parliament, 
and it was often said, probably without reason, that he hoped 
to be chosen emperor himself. However tiiat may be. he strongly 
urged the king of Prussia to accept that position wBen it was 
offered him in 1849 ; he took a very prominent pBri in the com¬ 
plicated negotiations of the following year, and it was at his 
suggestion that a congress of princes met at Berlin in 1850. Pie 
highly valued the opportunities whicli this and similar meetings 
gave him for exercising political influence, and he would have 
felt most at home as a member of a permanent council of the 
German princes. 

Ambitious also of military distinction, and sympathizing with 
the rising of the people of ^hleswig-Holslein against the Danes 
in 1849, Ernest accepted a command in the federal army. In 
the engagement of Eckernforde in April 1849 the troops under his 
orders succeeded in capturing two Danish frigates, a remarkable 
feat of which he was justly proud. His greatest services to 
Germany were performed during the years of reaction which 
followed ; almost alone among the German princes he remained 
failliful to the Liberal and National ideals, and he allowed hi.s 
dominions to be used as an asylum by the writers and politicians 
who had to leave Pnessia and .Saxony. The reactionary parties 
looked on him with great suspicion, and it was at this time that 
he formed a friendship with Gustav Frey lag, the celebrated 
novelist, whom he protected when the Prussian government 
demanded his arrest. His connexion with the English court 
gave him a position of much influence, but no one was more 
purely German in his feelings and opinions. The marriage of 
hLs niece Victoria with Frederick, the heir to the Prussian throne, 
strengthened Ills connexion with Prussia, but caused the Con¬ 
servative party to look with increa.sed suspicion on the Coburg 
influence. J le was the first German prince to visit Napoleon III., 
and was present when Orsini made his celebrated attempt on 
the ctnperor’s life. After i860 he bectuiie the chief patron and 
protecTorof the Aaftoxo/ I'twm; he encouraged the newly formed 
ritlecluhs.andnotwithstanflingthcstrongdisapprovalof hisfellow- 
itionarchs, allowed his court to become the centre of the rising 
national agitation. .Still a warm adherent of Prussia, in 1862 
lie set an example to the other princes By voluntarily making 
an agreement b>' which his troops were placed in war under the 
command of the king of Prussia. Like all the other Nationalists, 
he was much eml)arras.setl by the policy of Bismarck, and the 
democratic opinions of the (!oburg court, which were shared 
by the crown prince Prederick, were a serious embarrassment to 
that minister. The opposition became more accentuated when 
the duke allowed his dominions to be used us tlie headquarters 
of the agitation in favour of Frederick, duke of Augustenburg, 
who claimed the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, and it was 
at this time that Bismarck is reported to have said that if 
PTederick the Great had been alive the duke would have been in 
the fortress of Spandaii. In 1863 he was present at the FiirstetUag 
in P'rankfort, and from this t inie was in more frequent conimunica- 
lion with the Austrian court, where his cousin -Alexander, Count 
iMcnsdorff, was minister. However, when war broke out in 1866, 
he at once placed his troops at tht» disposition of Prussia; 
Bismarck had in an important letter exfilaincd to him his policy 
and tactics. He was personally concerned in one of the most 
interesting events of the war; for the Hanoverian army, in its 
attempt to march south and join the Bavarians, had to pass 
through Thuringia, and the battle of Langensalza was fought 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Gotha. His troops look 
part in the battle, which ended in the rout of the Prussians, 
the duke, who was not jaesent during the fight, in vain attempt¬ 
ing to stop it. He bore an important share in the negotiations 
before and after the battle, and his action at this time has been 
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igo9, and for climate an article in Rivista coloniale (1906), by A. 
Tancredi. A. Allori compiled a Piccolo Dinonano eritreo, ilaitano- 
arabo-amarico (Milan, 189J). 

For Afar consult W. Munzinger, " A Journey through the Afar 
Country " in Journ. Royal Geog. Soc. for 1869 ; V. Bottego, " Nella 
Terra dei Danakil,” in" Bolt. Soc. Geog. Italiana, 1892 ; Count C. 
Rossini, “ Al RAgali" In L' Espl. Comm, of Milan, 1903-1904; and 
articles by G. Dainelli and O. Marinclli in the Riv. Geog. Italiana of 
Florence for 1906-1908, dealing with the volcanic regions. 

Bibliographies will be found in G. Fumagalli’s Bibliografia Etiopica 
(Milan, 1893) and in the Riv. Geog. Italiana for 1907. 

ERIVAN, a govenunent of Russia, Transcaucasia, having the 
province of Kars on the W., the government of Tiflis on the N., 
that of Elisavetpol on the N. and E., and Persia and Turkish 
Armenia on the S. It occupies the top of an immense plateau 
(6000-8000 ft.). Continuous chains of mountains are met with 
only on its borders, and in the E., but the whole surface is thickly 
set with short ridget and isolated mountains of volcanic origin, 
of which Alagoz (14,440 ft.) and Ararat (16,925 ft.) are the most 
conspicuous and the most important. Both must have been 
active in Tertiary times. Lake Gok-cha (540 sq. m.) is encircled 
by such volcanoes, and the neighbourhood of Alexandropol is a 
“ volcanic amphitheatre,” being entirely buried under volcanic 
deposits. The same is true of the slopes leading down to the 
river Aras; and the valley of the upper Aras is a stony 
desert, watered only by irrigation, which is carried on with great 
difficulty owing to the character of the soil. The government is 
drained by the Aras, which forms the boundary with Persia and 
flows with great velocity down its stony bed, the fall being 17-22 
ft. per mile in its upper course, and 9 ft a.t Ordub^, where it 
quits the government, while lower down it again increases to 
23 ft Many of the small lakes. Ailing volcanic craters, are of 
great depth. Timber is very scarce. A variety of useful minerals 
exists, but only rock-salt is obtained, at Nakhichevan and Kulp. 
The climate is extremely varied, the following being the average 
temperatures and mean annual rainfall at Alexandropol (alt. 
5078 ft.) and Aralykh (2755 ft.) respectively : year 42“, January 
12°, July 65°, mean rainfall 16-2 in.; and year 53°, January 20-5°, 
July 79®, rainfall 6-3 in. The population numbered 829,578 in 
1897 (only 375,086 women), of whom 82,278 lived in the towns. 
An estimate in 1906 gave a total of 909,100. They consist 
chiefly of Armenians (441,000), Tatars (40 %), Kurds (49,389), 
with Russians, Greeks and Tates. Most of the Armenians belong 
to the Gregorian (Christian) Church, and only 4020 to the 
Armenian Catholic Church. The Tatars are mostly Shiite Mussul- 
mans,only 27,596 being Sunnites; 7772 belongto the peculiar faith 
of the Yezids. While barley only can be grown on the high parts 
of the plateau, cotton, mulberry, vines and all sorts of fruit are 
cultivated in the valley of the Aras. Cattle-breeding is exten¬ 
sively carried on ; camels also are bred, and leeches are collected 
out of the swamps and exported to Persia. Industry is in its 
infancy, but cottons, carpets, and felt goods are made in the 
villages. A considerable trade is carried on with Persia, but trade 
with Asia Minor is declining. The government is divided into 
seven districts—Erivan, Alexandropol, Echmiadzin (chief town, 
Vagarshapat), Nakhichevan, Novobayazet, Surmali (chief town, 
Igdyr), and Sharur-daralagoz (chief town, Norashen). The 
principal towns are Erivan (see below), Alexandropol 
inhabitants in 1897), Novobayazet (8507), Nakhichevan (8845), 
and Vagarshapat (3400). 

ERIVAN, or Irwan, in Persian, Rewan, a town of Russia, 
capital of the government of the same name, situated in 40° 14' 
N., 44° 38' E., 234 m. bj rail S.S.W. of Tiflis, on the 2 ^nga river, 
from which a great number of irrigation canals are drawn. 
Altitude, 3170 ft. Pop. (1873) 11,938 ; (1897) 29,033. The old 
Persian portion of the town consists mainly of narrow crooked 
lanes enclosed by mud walls, which effectually conceal the houses, 
and the modem Russian portion is laid out in long ill-paved 
streets. On a stegi rock, rising about 600 ft. above the river, 
stand the ruins of the i6tlH»ntury Turkish fortress, containing 
part of the palace of thtf former Persian governors, a handsome 
but greatly dilapidated mosque, a modem Greek church and 
a cannon foundry. One chamber, called the Hall of the Sardar, 
bears witness to former splendour in its decorations. The flnest 
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building in the city is the mosque of Hussein Ali Khan, familiarly 
known as the Blue Mosque from the colour of the enamelled tiles 
with which it is richly encased. At the mosque of Zal Khan 
a passion play is performed yearly illustrative of the assassination 
of Hussein, the son of Ali. Erivan is an Armenian episcopal see, 
and has a theological seminary. The only manufactures are a 
little cotton cloth, leather, earthenware and blacksmiths’ work. 
The fruits of the district are noted for their excellence—especially 
the grapes, apples, apricots and melons. Armenians, Persians 
and Tatars are the principal elements in the population, besides 
some Russians and Greeks. The town fell into the power of the 
Turks in 1582, was token by the Persians under Shah Abbas in 
1604, besieged by the Turks for four months in 1615, and recon¬ 
quered by the Persians under Nadir Shah m the i8th century. 
In 1780 it was successfully defended against Hcraclius, prince of 
Georgia; and in 1804 it resisted the Russians. At length in 
1827 Paskevich took the fortress by storm, and in the following 
year the town and government were ceded to Russia by the peace 
of Turkman-chai. A Tatar poem in celebration of the event has 
been preserved by the Austrian poet, Bodenstedt, in his Tausend 
und etn Tage im Orient (1850). 

ERLANGEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
on a fertile plain, at the confluence of the Schwabach and the 
Regnitz, 11 m. N.W. of Nuremberg, on the railway from Munich 
to Bamberg. Pop. (1905) 23,720. It is divided into an old and 
a new town, the latter consisting of wide, straight and well-built 
streets. The market place is a Ane square. Upon it stand the 
town-hall and the former palace of the margraves of Bayreuth, 
now the main building of the university. The latter was founded 
by the margrave Frederick (d. 1763), who, in 1742, established 
a university at Bayreuth, but in 1743 removed it to Erlangen. 
A statue of the founder, erected in 1843 by King Louis I. of 
Bavaria, stands in the centre of the square and faces the univer¬ 
sity buildings. The university has faculties of philosophy, law, 
medicine and Protestant theology. Connected with it m-e a library 
of over 200,000 volumes, geological, anatomical and mineralogical 
institutions, a hospital, several clinical establishments, labora¬ 
tories and a botamcal garden. Among the churches of the town 
(six Protestant and one Roman Catholic), only the new town 
church, with a spire 220 ft. high, is remarkable. The chief 
industries of Erlangen are spinning and weaving, and the manu¬ 
facture of glass, paper, brushes and gloves. The brewing industry 
is also important, the beer of Erlangen being famous throughout 
Germany and large quantities being exported. _ 

Erlangen owes the foundation of its prosperity chiefly to the 
French Protestant refugees who settled here on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes and introduced various manufactures. 
In 1017 the place was transferred from the bishopric of Wiirzburg 
to that of Bamberg ; in 1361 it was sold to the king of Bohemia. 
It became a town in 1398 and passed into the hands of the 
Hohenzollems, burgraves of Nuremberg, in I4r6. There for 
nearly three centuries it was the property of the margraves of 
Bayreuth, being ceded with the rest of Bayreuth to Prussia in 
1791. In 1810 It came into the possession of Bavaria. Erlangen 
was for many years the residence of the poet Friedrich Ruckert, 
and of the philosophers Johann Gottlieb Fichte and Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Schnelling. 

See Stein and Muller, Die Geschichte von Erlangen (1898). 

ERLE, SIR WILUAM (1793-1880), English lawyer and judge, 
was born at Fifehead-Magdalcn, Dorset, on the ist of October 
1793, and was educated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford. Having been called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1819 he went the western circuit, became counsel to the 
Bank of England, sat in parliament from 1837 to 1841 for the 
city of Oxford, and, although of opposite politics to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, was made by him a judge of the common pleas in 1845. 
He was transferred to the queen’s bench in the following year, 
and in 1859 came back to the common pleas as chief justice upon 
the promotion of Sir Alexander Cockburn. He retired in 18^, 
receiving the highest eulogiums for the ability and impartiality 
with which he Imd discharged the judicial office. He died at 
his estate at Bramshott, Hampshire, on the 28th of January 
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and by example, philologists greater than themselves, and of 
having kindled the national enthusiasm for ancient learning. 
It is chiefly in hermeneutics that Ernesti has any claim to 
eminence as a theologian. But here his merits are distinguished, 
and, at the period when his InsUtuiio Interpretis N. T. was pub¬ 
lished (1761), almost peculiar to himself. In it we find the 
principles of a general interpretation, formed without the assist¬ 
ance of any particular philosophy, but consisting of observations 
and rules which, though already enunciated, and apnlied in the 
criticism of the profane writers, had never rigorously been 
employed in biblical exegesis. He was, in fact, the founder of the 
grammatico-historical school. He admits in the sacred writings 
as in the classics only one acceptation, and that the grammatical, 
convertible into and the same with the logical and historical. 
Consequently he censures the opinion of those who in the illustra¬ 
tion of the Scriptures refer everything to the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, as well as that of others who, disregarding all 
knowledge of the languages, would explain words by things. 
The “ analogy of faith,” as a rule of interpretation, he greatly 
limits, and teaches that it can never afford of itself the explana¬ 
tion of words, but only determine the choice among their possible 
meanings. At the same time he seems unconscious of any incon¬ 
sistency between the doctrine of the inspiration of the Bible as 
usually received and his principles of hermeneutics. 

Among his works the more important arcI. In ylas-sical 
literature; Initia doctrinae Sulidinris (1736), many .subsequent 
editions; Initia rhcl<iriia (T730); editions, mostly annotated, of 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia (1737), Cicero (1737-1739), Suetonius 
(1748), Tacitus (1752), tile Clouds of Aristoplianes (1754), Homer 
(■759 •I 7 f’ 4 )> Callimar.lius (17O1), Polyluus (1764), as well as of the 
Oiiaeslura of Corradus, the Greek lexicon ot llcdcricus, and the 
lUhliotheca Latina of l-'.-iliiitius (unfinislied) ; Artliaeologia litteraria 
(176H), new and improved edition by Martini (1790); Horatius Turscl- 
Irius De partirulis (1769). II. In .sacred literature; Antimuralorius 
sur confutatio disputationis Muratorianae de rebus lilurgicis (1755- 
1758) ; Neue theohgisi'he hibliothch, vols. i. to x. (1760-1769) ; 
Jiistitutio interpretis Nov. Test. (3rd ed., 1773) ; Neuesle theologische 
Uihlwthek, vols. i. to x. (1771-177.3). Hesiiles these, he published 
more than a hundred smaller works, many of which ha\ c lieen col¬ 
lected in the three following publications; -O/nMiw/a oratoria 
(1762, 2nd cd., 1767) ; Opuscula philologica et critua (1764, 2nd ed., 
’ 77 '>): Opuscula theologka (1773). See Hcrzog-Hauck, Real- 
mcyklopadie ; J. E. Sandys, Utst. of Class. Schol. iii. (1908). 

ERNESn, JOHANN CHRISTIAN GOTTLIEB (1756-1802), 
German classical scholar, was born at Amstadt, Thuringia, and 
studied under his uncle, J, A. Ernesti, at the university of Leipzig. 
On the 5th of June, 1782, he was made supplementary professor 
of philosophy at his own university; and on the death of his 
cousin August Wilhelm in 1801 he was for five months 
professor of rhetoric. He died on the 5th of June of the same 
year. 

His principal works .are ;—Editions of Aesop’s Tabulae (1781); of 
tlip Glossae sacrae 0/ Hesvehius (1785) and Suidas and Phavorinus 
(1786); and of Silius Italivus Punica (1791-1792); Lexicon Technn- 
logiae Graecorum rhetoricae (1795): Lexicon technologiae Latinorum 
ritetoricae (1797), and Cicero's Geist und Kunst (1799-1802). 

ERNST, HEINRICH WILHELM (1814-1865), German violinist 
and composer, was born at Briinn, in Moravia, in 1814. He was 
educated at the Conservatorium of Vienna, studying the violin 
under Joseph Bcihm and Joseph Mayseder, and composition 
under Ignaz von Seyfried. At the age of sixteen he made a 
concert tour in south Germany, which established his reputation 
as a violinist of the highest promise. In 1852 he went to Paris, 
where he lived for several years. During this period he formed 
an intimacy with Stephen Heller, which resulted in their charming 
joint compositions—the Pensees fugitives for piano and violin. 
In 1843 he paid his.first visit to London. The impression which 
he then made as a violinist was more than confirmed in the follow¬ 
ing year, when his rare powers were recognized by the musical 
public. Thenceforward he visited England nearly every year, 
until his health broke down owing to long-continued neuralgia 
of a most severe kind. The last seven years of his life were spent 
in retirement, chiefly at Nice, where he died on the 8th of October 
1865. As a violinist Ernst was distinguished by his almost 
unrivalled executive power, loftiness of conception, and intensely 
passionate expression. As a composer he wrote chiefly for his 
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own instrument, and his Elegie and OteUo Fantasia rank among 
the most treasured works for the violin. 

ERODE, a town of British India, in the Coimbatore district 
of Madras, situated on the right bank of the river Cauvery, 
which is here crossed by an iron railway girder bridge of 22 spans. 
Fop. (1901) 15,529. Here the South Indian railway joins the 
.South-Western line of the Madras railway, 243 m. from Madras. 
There are exports of cotton and saltpetre; and the town has 
a steam cotton' press. 

EROS, a minor planet discovered by Witt at Berlin on the 14th 
of August 1898, and, so far as yet known, unique in that its 
perihelion lies far within the orbit of Mars. 

EROS, in Greek mythology, the god of love. He is not 
mentioned in Homer; in Hesiod (Theog. 126) he is one of the 
oldest and the most beautiful of the gods, whose power neither 
gods nor men can resist. He also evolves order and harmony 
out of Chaos by uniting the separated elements. This cosmic 
Eros, who in Orphic cosmogony sprang from the world-egg 
w hich Chronos, or Time, laid in the bosom of Chaos, and which is 
the origin of all created beings, degenerated in later mythology 
into the capricious god of sexual passion, the son of Aphrodite 
and Zeus, Ares or Hermes. He is commonly represented as 
a mischievous boy, the tormentor of gods and men, even his 
own mother not being proof against his attacks. His brother is 
Anteros, the god of mutual love, who punishes those who do not 
return the love of others, without which Eros could not thrive; 
he is sometimes described as the opponent of Eros. The chief 
associates of Eros are Pothos and Himeros (Longing and Desire), 
Peitho (Persuasion), the Muses and the Graces; he himself 
is in constant attendance on Aphrodite. Later writers (Euripides 
being the first) assumed the existence of a number of Erotes (like 
the Roman Amores and Cupidines) with similar attributes. 
According to the philosophers, Eros was not only the god of 
sexual love, but also of the loyal and devoted friendship of men ; 
hence the Theban “ Sacred Band ” was devoted to him, and the 
Cretans and Spartans offered sacrifice to him before going into 
battle (Athenaeus xiii. p. 561). In Alexandrian poetry Eros is 
at one time the powerful god who conquers all, at another the 
elfish god of love. For the Roman adaptation of Eros see Cupio, 
and for the later legend of Cupid and Psyche see Psyche. 

In art Eros is represented as a beautiful youth or a winged 
child. His attributes are the bow and arrows and a burning 
torch. The rose, the hare, the cock and the goat are frequently 
associated with him. The most celebrated statue of him was at 
Thespiae, the work of Praxiteles. Other ^famous repre.sentations 
are the Vatican torso and Eros trying his bow (in the Ciapitoline 
mu.seum). 

See J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion 
(1903) : G. F. Schdmann, De Cupidine Cosmogonico (1852); E. 
Gerhard, Uher den Gott Eros (1850) ; articles in Roscher’s Lexikon 
der Mythologie, Daremherg and Saglio’s Dictiounam des antiquiiis, 
and Panly-Wis.sowa’s lieolencyclopadie. 

ERPENIUS (original name van Erpe), THOMAS (1584-1624), 
Dutch Orientalist, was bom at Gorcum, in Holland, on the iith 
of September 1584. After completing his early education at 
Leiden, he entered the university of that city, and in 1608 took 
the degree of master of arts. By the advice of Scaliger he studied 
Oriental languages whilst taking his course of theology. He 
afterwards travelled in England, France, Italy and Germany, 
forming connexions with learned men, and availing himself of the 
information which they communicated. During his stay at Paris 
he contracted a friend^ip with (asaubon, which lasted during his 
life, and also took lessons in Arabic from an Egyptian, Joseph 
Barbatus, otherwise called Abu-dakni. At Venice he perfected 
himself in the Turkish, Persic and Ethiopic languages. After a 
long absence, Erpenius returned to his own country in 1612, and 
on the 10th of February 1613 he was appointed professor of 
Arabic and other Oriental languages, Hebrew excepted, in the 
university of Leiden. Soon after his settlement at Leiden, 
animated by the example of Savary de Braves, who had estab¬ 
lished an Arabic press at Paris at his own charge, he caused new 
Arabic characters to be cut at a great expense, and erected a press 
in his own house. In 1619 the curators of the university of Leiden 
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igo9, and for climate an article in Rivista coloniale (1906), by A. 
Tancredi. A. Allori compiled a Piccolo Dinonano eritreo, ilaitano- 
arabo-amarico (Milan, 189J). 

For Afar consult W. Munzinger, " A Journey through the Afar 
Country " in Journ. Royal Geog. Soc. for 1869 ; V. Bottego, " Nella 
Terra dei Danakil,” in" Bolt. Soc. Geog. Italiana, 1892 ; Count C. 
Rossini, “ Al RAgali" In L' Espl. Comm, of Milan, 1903-1904; and 
articles by G. Dainelli and O. Marinclli in the Riv. Geog. Italiana of 
Florence for 1906-1908, dealing with the volcanic regions. 
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ERIVAN, a govenunent of Russia, Transcaucasia, having the 
province of Kars on the W., the government of Tiflis on the N., 
that of Elisavetpol on the N. and E., and Persia and Turkish 
Armenia on the S. It occupies the top of an immense plateau 
(6000-8000 ft.). Continuous chains of mountains are met with 
only on its borders, and in the E., but the whole surface is thickly 
set with short ridget and isolated mountains of volcanic origin, 
of which Alagoz (14,440 ft.) and Ararat (16,925 ft.) are the most 
conspicuous and the most important. Both must have been 
active in Tertiary times. Lake Gok-cha (540 sq. m.) is encircled 
by such volcanoes, and the neighbourhood of Alexandropol is a 
“ volcanic amphitheatre,” being entirely buried under volcanic 
deposits. The same is true of the slopes leading down to the 
river Aras; and the valley of the upper Aras is a stony 
desert, watered only by irrigation, which is carried on with great 
difficulty owing to the character of the soil. The government is 
drained by the Aras, which forms the boundary with Persia and 
flows with great velocity down its stony bed, the fall being 17-22 
ft. per mile in its upper course, and 9 ft a.t Ordub^, where it 
quits the government, while lower down it again increases to 
23 ft Many of the small lakes. Ailing volcanic craters, are of 
great depth. Timber is very scarce. A variety of useful minerals 
exists, but only rock-salt is obtained, at Nakhichevan and Kulp. 
The climate is extremely varied, the following being the average 
temperatures and mean annual rainfall at Alexandropol (alt. 
5078 ft.) and Aralykh (2755 ft.) respectively : year 42“, January 
12°, July 65°, mean rainfall 16-2 in.; and year 53°, January 20-5°, 
July 79®, rainfall 6-3 in. The population numbered 829,578 in 
1897 (only 375,086 women), of whom 82,278 lived in the towns. 
An estimate in 1906 gave a total of 909,100. They consist 
chiefly of Armenians (441,000), Tatars (40 %), Kurds (49,389), 
with Russians, Greeks and Tates. Most of the Armenians belong 
to the Gregorian (Christian) Church, and only 4020 to the 
Armenian Catholic Church. The Tatars are mostly Shiite Mussul- 
mans,only 27,596 being Sunnites; 7772 belongto the peculiar faith 
of the Yezids. While barley only can be grown on the high parts 
of the plateau, cotton, mulberry, vines and all sorts of fruit are 
cultivated in the valley of the Aras. Cattle-breeding is exten¬ 
sively carried on ; camels also are bred, and leeches are collected 
out of the swamps and exported to Persia. Industry is in its 
infancy, but cottons, carpets, and felt goods are made in the 
villages. A considerable trade is carried on with Persia, but trade 
with Asia Minor is declining. The government is divided into 
seven districts—Erivan, Alexandropol, Echmiadzin (chief town, 
Vagarshapat), Nakhichevan, Novobayazet, Surmali (chief town, 
Igdyr), and Sharur-daralagoz (chief town, Norashen). The 
principal towns are Erivan (see below), Alexandropol 
inhabitants in 1897), Novobayazet (8507), Nakhichevan (8845), 
and Vagarshapat (3400). 

ERIVAN, or Irwan, in Persian, Rewan, a town of Russia, 
capital of the government of the same name, situated in 40° 14' 
N., 44° 38' E., 234 m. bj rail S.S.W. of Tiflis, on the 2 ^nga river, 
from which a great number of irrigation canals are drawn. 
Altitude, 3170 ft. Pop. (1873) 11,938 ; (1897) 29,033. The old 
Persian portion of the town consists mainly of narrow crooked 
lanes enclosed by mud walls, which effectually conceal the houses, 
and the modem Russian portion is laid out in long ill-paved 
streets. On a stegi rock, rising about 600 ft. above the river, 
stand the ruins of the i6tlH»ntury Turkish fortress, containing 
part of the palace of thtf former Persian governors, a handsome 
but greatly dilapidated mosque, a modem Greek church and 
a cannon foundry. One chamber, called the Hall of the Sardar, 
bears witness to former splendour in its decorations. The flnest 
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building in the city is the mosque of Hussein Ali Khan, familiarly 
known as the Blue Mosque from the colour of the enamelled tiles 
with which it is richly encased. At the mosque of Zal Khan 
a passion play is performed yearly illustrative of the assassination 
of Hussein, the son of Ali. Erivan is an Armenian episcopal see, 
and has a theological seminary. The only manufactures are a 
little cotton cloth, leather, earthenware and blacksmiths’ work. 
The fruits of the district are noted for their excellence—especially 
the grapes, apples, apricots and melons. Armenians, Persians 
and Tatars are the principal elements in the population, besides 
some Russians and Greeks. The town fell into the power of the 
Turks in 1582, was token by the Persians under Shah Abbas in 
1604, besieged by the Turks for four months in 1615, and recon¬ 
quered by the Persians under Nadir Shah m the i8th century. 
In 1780 it was successfully defended against Hcraclius, prince of 
Georgia; and in 1804 it resisted the Russians. At length in 
1827 Paskevich took the fortress by storm, and in the following 
year the town and government were ceded to Russia by the peace 
of Turkman-chai. A Tatar poem in celebration of the event has 
been preserved by the Austrian poet, Bodenstedt, in his Tausend 
und etn Tage im Orient (1850). 

ERLANGEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
on a fertile plain, at the confluence of the Schwabach and the 
Regnitz, 11 m. N.W. of Nuremberg, on the railway from Munich 
to Bamberg. Pop. (1905) 23,720. It is divided into an old and 
a new town, the latter consisting of wide, straight and well-built 
streets. The market place is a Ane square. Upon it stand the 
town-hall and the former palace of the margraves of Bayreuth, 
now the main building of the university. The latter was founded 
by the margrave Frederick (d. 1763), who, in 1742, established 
a university at Bayreuth, but in 1743 removed it to Erlangen. 
A statue of the founder, erected in 1843 by King Louis I. of 
Bavaria, stands in the centre of the square and faces the univer¬ 
sity buildings. The university has faculties of philosophy, law, 
medicine and Protestant theology. Connected with it m-e a library 
of over 200,000 volumes, geological, anatomical and mineralogical 
institutions, a hospital, several clinical establishments, labora¬ 
tories and a botamcal garden. Among the churches of the town 
(six Protestant and one Roman Catholic), only the new town 
church, with a spire 220 ft. high, is remarkable. The chief 
industries of Erlangen are spinning and weaving, and the manu¬ 
facture of glass, paper, brushes and gloves. The brewing industry 
is also important, the beer of Erlangen being famous throughout 
Germany and large quantities being exported. _ 

Erlangen owes the foundation of its prosperity chiefly to the 
French Protestant refugees who settled here on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes and introduced various manufactures. 
In 1017 the place was transferred from the bishopric of Wiirzburg 
to that of Bamberg ; in 1361 it was sold to the king of Bohemia. 
It became a town in 1398 and passed into the hands of the 
Hohenzollems, burgraves of Nuremberg, in I4r6. There for 
nearly three centuries it was the property of the margraves of 
Bayreuth, being ceded with the rest of Bayreuth to Prussia in 
1791. In 1810 It came into the possession of Bavaria. Erlangen 
was for many years the residence of the poet Friedrich Ruckert, 
and of the philosophers Johann Gottlieb Fichte and Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Schnelling. 

See Stein and Muller, Die Geschichte von Erlangen (1898). 

ERLE, SIR WILUAM (1793-1880), English lawyer and judge, 
was born at Fifehead-Magdalcn, Dorset, on the ist of October 
1793, and was educated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford. Having been called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1819 he went the western circuit, became counsel to the 
Bank of England, sat in parliament from 1837 to 1841 for the 
city of Oxford, and, although of opposite politics to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, was made by him a judge of the common pleas in 1845. 
He was transferred to the queen’s bench in the following year, 
and in 1859 came back to the common pleas as chief justice upon 
the promotion of Sir Alexander Cockburn. He retired in 18^, 
receiving the highest eulogiums for the ability and impartiality 
with which he Imd discharged the judicial office. He died at 
his estate at Bramshott, Hampshire, on the 28th of January 
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years, after which, in the autumn of 1731, he was translated 
to the West Church, Stirling. Some time before this, he, dong 
with some other ministers, was “ rebuked and admonished,” 
by the general assembly, for defending the doctrines contained 
in the Marrow of Modern Divinity (see Boston, Thomas). A 
sermon which he preached on lay patronage before the synod 
of Perth in 1733 furnished new grounds of accusation, and he 
was compelled to shield himself from rebuke by appealing to the 
general assembly. Here, however, the sentence of the synod 
was confirmed, and after many fruitle.ss attempts to obtain a 
hearing, he, along with William Wilson of Perth, Alexander 
AloncrielT of Abernethv and James Fisher of Kinclaven, was 
suspended from the ministry by the commission in November 
of that year. Against this sentence they protested, and con¬ 
stituted themselves into a separate church court, under the name 
of the associate presbytery. In 1739 they were again suminuned 
b'.dnre the assembly, and in their csjrporate capacity declined 
to acknowledge the authority of the church, and were deposed 
in the following year. They received numerous accessions to 
I heir communion, and remained in harmony with each other 
till 1747, when a division took place in regard to the nature of 
the oath administered to burgesses. Erskine joined with the 
“burgher" section, and became their professor of theology. 
He continued also to preach to a numerous congregation in 
Stirling till his death, which took place on the 2nd of June 1754. 
Erskine was a very popular preacher, and n man of consider¬ 
able force of character ; he acted throughout on principle with 
honesty and courage. The burgher and anti-burgher sections 
of the Secession Church were reunited in 1820, and in 1847 they 
united with the relief synod in forming the United Presbyterian 
('hurcli. 

Ersltinc’s piibli.shod works consist chiefly of .sermons. Tiis I.t/e 
and Diary, edited l)y the Kiv. Uon.sld Fraser, was j)ul>li.slied m 
1840. Ills Work!> were published in 

ERSKINE, HENRY (1746-1817), lord advocate of Scotland, 
the second son of Henry David, loth earl of Buchan and brother 
of the lord chancellor Erskine, was born in Edinburgh on the 
ist of .November 1746. He was educated at the universities 
of .St Andrew's, (ilasgow and Edinliurgh, and was admitted a 
member of the faculty of advocates in 1768. His reputation 
as a clever and fluent speaker was first made in the debates of 
the general assembly, of which he had been early elected an 
elder. In 1783 be was appointed to the ollice of lord advocate, 
which he held during the brief coalition ministry of Fox and 
■North. In 1785 he was elerted dean of the faculty of advocates, 
and was re-electcd annually till 1796, when his conduct in moving 
a series of resolutions at a public nieeling, condemning the goyeni- 
ment s sedition and treason bills, brought on him the opposition 
uf the ministerial party, and he was deposed in favour of Eobert 
itundas. On the formation of the Grenville ministry in 1806 
he again becjime lord advocate and was returned to parliament 
lor the Haddington burghs, which he e.schanged at the general 
eleeliou of the same year for the Dumfries burghs. Ilis tenure 
of the lord advorate.ship ended in March J.S07 on the downfall 
uf the ministry. In iKii he gave up his practice at the bar and 
retired to his country residence of Alrnondel, in Linlithgow'shire, 
where, he died on the Sth oi October 1817. 

His eldest sun, Henry David (1783-1857), succeeded as latb 
earl of Buchan on his uncle's death in 1829. 

Erskine's reputation will survive as the finest and must 
eloquent orator of his day at the Scott ish bar ; added to a charm¬ 
ing forensic style was a most captivating wit, which, as Lord 
Jeffrey said, wasall argument, and each of his delightful 
illustrations a maleriul step in his reasoning.” Erskine was also 
the author of some poems, of which the best known is “ The 
Emigrant ” (1783). * 

See Ueut.-Col. A. Forgusson’s Henry Erskine (1882). 

ERSKINE, JOHN (1721-1803), Scottish divine, son of John 
Ensloine of Caniock, was born on the 2nd of June 1721. He 
studied Jaw for a time after completing his course in arts at tlie 
universitv of Edinburgh, but was eventually licensed to preach 
in 1743 ; and wias successively parish minister of Kirkintilloch, 
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near Glasgow, Culross, in Fifeshire (iiss), New Greyfriars 
church in Edinburgh (1758), and Old Greyfriars church in 1766, 
where he became the colleague of Principal Robertson, the 
historian. Here he remained until his death, which took, place 
on the 19th of.January 1803. Dr Erskine’s writings consist 
chiefly of controversial pamphlets on theological subjects. His 
sermons are clear, vigorous expositions of a moderate Calvinism, 
in which metaphysical argument and practical morality are 
happily blended. In church politics he was the leader of the 
evangelical party ; and was much beloved for his high character 
and amiability. 

For his life anrl works see Sir H. Moncreiff WeUwood, Life and 
Writings of J. Erskine, D.D. (Edinburgh, i8i8). 

ERSKINE, JOHN, of Camock (1695-1768), Scottish jurist, 
son of Lieut.-Colonel John Erskine, was bom in 1695. He was 
admitted a member of the faculty of advocates in 1719. Althoiigh 
he never enjoyed much practice at the bar, he acquired a high 
reputation as a sound and learned lawyer, and in 1737 was 
appointed professor of Scots law in the university of Edinburgh. 
In 1754 he publi.shed his Principles of the Law of Scotland. He 
retired from his chair in t765; and during the remainder of 
his uneventful life he occupied himself with the preparation of 
his great work, the Institules of the Law of Scotland, which he 
did not live to publish. He died at Cordross, Perthshire, on the 
ist of March 1768. 

Erskine’s Institutes, although not exhibiting the grasp of 
principle which distinguished his great predecessor Lord Stair, 
is So conspicuous for learning, accuracy and sound good sense, 
that it has always been esteemed of the highest authority on 
the law of Seotiand. The first edition appeared in 1773 and 
it has been many times reprinted. The Principles, although 
published first, is substantially an aliridgraent of tlie larger 
work, and is in some respeets superior to it, being more concise 
and direct. It retains its place as the text-book on Scots law, 
and is frequently being re-edited. 

ERSKINE, JOHN, of IDiin (1509-1591), Scottish reformer, 
the son of Sir John Erskine, laird of Dun, was born in 1509, 
and was educated at King’s College, Aberdeen. At the age of 
iwctUy-onc Erskine was the cau.se—proliably by accident--of 
a priest’s death, and was forced to go abroad, where he came under 
the influence of the new learning. It was through his agency 
that Greek was first taught in Seotiand by Petrus dc Marsiliers 
at Montrose. This fact counted for much in the progress of the 
Reformation. Erskine was also drawn towards the new faith, 
being a close friend of George Wishart, the reformer, from whose 
fate he was saved by his wealth and influchce, and of John Knox, 
whose advice openly to discountenance the mass was given in 
the lodgings of the laird of Dun. In the stonny controversies 
of the lime of Mary Stuart and James VI. Erskine was a con¬ 
spicuous figure iind a moderating influence. He was able to 
soothe the (|ueen when her feelings hud been outraged by Knox’s 
denunciations—being a man “ most gentill of nature ”—and 
frequently acted as mediator both lietween the catholic and 
reforming parties, and among the reformers themselves. In 
1560 he was appointed—though a layman—superintendent 
of the reformed church of Seotiand for Angus and Meams, and 
in 1572 he ga\e his as.sent to the modified episcopacy proposed 
by Morton at the lanth convention. Though never himself 
ordained, he ivas held in such high esteem by the leaders of the 
church as to be more than once elected moderator of the general 
assembly (first in 1564), and he was amongst those w'ho in 
1578 drew up the Secortd Book of DiMplinc. From 1579 he w’as 
a member of the king’s council. He died in 1591. Erskine owed 
his peculiar influence among the Scottish relormcts to the union 
—rare in those days—of steadfast convictions with a con¬ 
ciliatory manner ; Queen Mary descrilied him us “ a mild atid 
sweet-natured man, with true honest)' and uprightness.” 

See the “ Dun Papers ” ia the SpMing Cl“h Misullany, vol. iv, 
(1849), and the article by T. F. Henderson in the Diet. Nat. Biog. 

ERSKINE, RALPH (i 685 -i 7 S 2 )j Scottish divine, brother of 
Ehenezer Erskine {q.v.), was bom on the i8th of March 1685. 
,\ftcr studying at the university of Edinburgh, he was in 1711 
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igo9, and for climate an article in Rivista coloniale (1906), by A. 
Tancredi. A. Allori compiled a Piccolo Dinonano eritreo, ilaitano- 
arabo-amarico (Milan, 189J). 

For Afar consult W. Munzinger, " A Journey through the Afar 
Country " in Journ. Royal Geog. Soc. for 1869 ; V. Bottego, " Nella 
Terra dei Danakil,” in" Bolt. Soc. Geog. Italiana, 1892 ; Count C. 
Rossini, “ Al RAgali" In L' Espl. Comm, of Milan, 1903-1904; and 
articles by G. Dainelli and O. Marinclli in the Riv. Geog. Italiana of 
Florence for 1906-1908, dealing with the volcanic regions. 

Bibliographies will be found in G. Fumagalli’s Bibliografia Etiopica 
(Milan, 1893) and in the Riv. Geog. Italiana for 1907. 

ERIVAN, a govenunent of Russia, Transcaucasia, having the 
province of Kars on the W., the government of Tiflis on the N., 
that of Elisavetpol on the N. and E., and Persia and Turkish 
Armenia on the S. It occupies the top of an immense plateau 
(6000-8000 ft.). Continuous chains of mountains are met with 
only on its borders, and in the E., but the whole surface is thickly 
set with short ridget and isolated mountains of volcanic origin, 
of which Alagoz (14,440 ft.) and Ararat (16,925 ft.) are the most 
conspicuous and the most important. Both must have been 
active in Tertiary times. Lake Gok-cha (540 sq. m.) is encircled 
by such volcanoes, and the neighbourhood of Alexandropol is a 
“ volcanic amphitheatre,” being entirely buried under volcanic 
deposits. The same is true of the slopes leading down to the 
river Aras; and the valley of the upper Aras is a stony 
desert, watered only by irrigation, which is carried on with great 
difficulty owing to the character of the soil. The government is 
drained by the Aras, which forms the boundary with Persia and 
flows with great velocity down its stony bed, the fall being 17-22 
ft. per mile in its upper course, and 9 ft a.t Ordub^, where it 
quits the government, while lower down it again increases to 
23 ft Many of the small lakes. Ailing volcanic craters, are of 
great depth. Timber is very scarce. A variety of useful minerals 
exists, but only rock-salt is obtained, at Nakhichevan and Kulp. 
The climate is extremely varied, the following being the average 
temperatures and mean annual rainfall at Alexandropol (alt. 
5078 ft.) and Aralykh (2755 ft.) respectively : year 42“, January 
12°, July 65°, mean rainfall 16-2 in.; and year 53°, January 20-5°, 
July 79®, rainfall 6-3 in. The population numbered 829,578 in 
1897 (only 375,086 women), of whom 82,278 lived in the towns. 
An estimate in 1906 gave a total of 909,100. They consist 
chiefly of Armenians (441,000), Tatars (40 %), Kurds (49,389), 
with Russians, Greeks and Tates. Most of the Armenians belong 
to the Gregorian (Christian) Church, and only 4020 to the 
Armenian Catholic Church. The Tatars are mostly Shiite Mussul- 
mans,only 27,596 being Sunnites; 7772 belongto the peculiar faith 
of the Yezids. While barley only can be grown on the high parts 
of the plateau, cotton, mulberry, vines and all sorts of fruit are 
cultivated in the valley of the Aras. Cattle-breeding is exten¬ 
sively carried on ; camels also are bred, and leeches are collected 
out of the swamps and exported to Persia. Industry is in its 
infancy, but cottons, carpets, and felt goods are made in the 
villages. A considerable trade is carried on with Persia, but trade 
with Asia Minor is declining. The government is divided into 
seven districts—Erivan, Alexandropol, Echmiadzin (chief town, 
Vagarshapat), Nakhichevan, Novobayazet, Surmali (chief town, 
Igdyr), and Sharur-daralagoz (chief town, Norashen). The 
principal towns are Erivan (see below), Alexandropol 
inhabitants in 1897), Novobayazet (8507), Nakhichevan (8845), 
and Vagarshapat (3400). 

ERIVAN, or Irwan, in Persian, Rewan, a town of Russia, 
capital of the government of the same name, situated in 40° 14' 
N., 44° 38' E., 234 m. bj rail S.S.W. of Tiflis, on the 2 ^nga river, 
from which a great number of irrigation canals are drawn. 
Altitude, 3170 ft. Pop. (1873) 11,938 ; (1897) 29,033. The old 
Persian portion of the town consists mainly of narrow crooked 
lanes enclosed by mud walls, which effectually conceal the houses, 
and the modem Russian portion is laid out in long ill-paved 
streets. On a stegi rock, rising about 600 ft. above the river, 
stand the ruins of the i6tlH»ntury Turkish fortress, containing 
part of the palace of thtf former Persian governors, a handsome 
but greatly dilapidated mosque, a modem Greek church and 
a cannon foundry. One chamber, called the Hall of the Sardar, 
bears witness to former splendour in its decorations. The flnest 
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building in the city is the mosque of Hussein Ali Khan, familiarly 
known as the Blue Mosque from the colour of the enamelled tiles 
with which it is richly encased. At the mosque of Zal Khan 
a passion play is performed yearly illustrative of the assassination 
of Hussein, the son of Ali. Erivan is an Armenian episcopal see, 
and has a theological seminary. The only manufactures are a 
little cotton cloth, leather, earthenware and blacksmiths’ work. 
The fruits of the district are noted for their excellence—especially 
the grapes, apples, apricots and melons. Armenians, Persians 
and Tatars are the principal elements in the population, besides 
some Russians and Greeks. The town fell into the power of the 
Turks in 1582, was token by the Persians under Shah Abbas in 
1604, besieged by the Turks for four months in 1615, and recon¬ 
quered by the Persians under Nadir Shah m the i8th century. 
In 1780 it was successfully defended against Hcraclius, prince of 
Georgia; and in 1804 it resisted the Russians. At length in 
1827 Paskevich took the fortress by storm, and in the following 
year the town and government were ceded to Russia by the peace 
of Turkman-chai. A Tatar poem in celebration of the event has 
been preserved by the Austrian poet, Bodenstedt, in his Tausend 
und etn Tage im Orient (1850). 

ERLANGEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
on a fertile plain, at the confluence of the Schwabach and the 
Regnitz, 11 m. N.W. of Nuremberg, on the railway from Munich 
to Bamberg. Pop. (1905) 23,720. It is divided into an old and 
a new town, the latter consisting of wide, straight and well-built 
streets. The market place is a Ane square. Upon it stand the 
town-hall and the former palace of the margraves of Bayreuth, 
now the main building of the university. The latter was founded 
by the margrave Frederick (d. 1763), who, in 1742, established 
a university at Bayreuth, but in 1743 removed it to Erlangen. 
A statue of the founder, erected in 1843 by King Louis I. of 
Bavaria, stands in the centre of the square and faces the univer¬ 
sity buildings. The university has faculties of philosophy, law, 
medicine and Protestant theology. Connected with it m-e a library 
of over 200,000 volumes, geological, anatomical and mineralogical 
institutions, a hospital, several clinical establishments, labora¬ 
tories and a botamcal garden. Among the churches of the town 
(six Protestant and one Roman Catholic), only the new town 
church, with a spire 220 ft. high, is remarkable. The chief 
industries of Erlangen are spinning and weaving, and the manu¬ 
facture of glass, paper, brushes and gloves. The brewing industry 
is also important, the beer of Erlangen being famous throughout 
Germany and large quantities being exported. _ 

Erlangen owes the foundation of its prosperity chiefly to the 
French Protestant refugees who settled here on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes and introduced various manufactures. 
In 1017 the place was transferred from the bishopric of Wiirzburg 
to that of Bamberg ; in 1361 it was sold to the king of Bohemia. 
It became a town in 1398 and passed into the hands of the 
Hohenzollems, burgraves of Nuremberg, in I4r6. There for 
nearly three centuries it was the property of the margraves of 
Bayreuth, being ceded with the rest of Bayreuth to Prussia in 
1791. In 1810 It came into the possession of Bavaria. Erlangen 
was for many years the residence of the poet Friedrich Ruckert, 
and of the philosophers Johann Gottlieb Fichte and Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Schnelling. 

See Stein and Muller, Die Geschichte von Erlangen (1898). 

ERLE, SIR WILUAM (1793-1880), English lawyer and judge, 
was born at Fifehead-Magdalcn, Dorset, on the ist of October 
1793, and was educated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford. Having been called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1819 he went the western circuit, became counsel to the 
Bank of England, sat in parliament from 1837 to 1841 for the 
city of Oxford, and, although of opposite politics to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, was made by him a judge of the common pleas in 1845. 
He was transferred to the queen’s bench in the following year, 
and in 1859 came back to the common pleas as chief justice upon 
the promotion of Sir Alexander Cockburn. He retired in 18^, 
receiving the highest eulogiums for the ability and impartiality 
with which he Imd discharged the judicial office. He died at 
his estate at Bramshott, Hampshire, on the 28th of January 
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power. Of the remainder of his life it would be well if nothing 
• could be said. Occasionally speaking in parliament, and hoping 
that he might return to office should the prince become regent, 
he gradually degenerated into a state of useless idleness. Never 
conspicuous for prudence, he aggravated his increasing poverty 
by an unfortunate second marriage. 

His first wife had died in 1805, and he married at Gretna Green 
a Miss Mary Buck. The date of this marriage is not definitely 
known. Once only—in his conduct in the case of Queen Caroline 
—does he recall his former self. He died at Almondell, Linlithgow¬ 
shire, on the 17th of November 1823, of pneumonia, caught on 
the voyage to Scotland. 

Erskine’s great forensic reputation was, to a certain extent, 
a concomitant of the numerous political trials of the day, but 
it was also due to his impassioned eloquence and undaunted 
courage, which so often carried audience and jury and even the 
court along with him. As a judge he did not succeed ; and it 
has been questioned whether under any circumstances he could 
have succeeded. For the office of chancellor he was plainly unfit. 
As a lawyer he was well read, but by no means profound. His 
strength lay in the keenness of his reasoning faculty, in his 
dexterity and the ability with which he disentangled complicated 
masses of evidence, and alwvc all in his unrivalled power of 
fixing and commanding the attention of juries. To no depart¬ 
ment of knowledge but law had he applied himself systematically, 
with the single exception of English literature, of which he 
acquired a thorough mastery in early life, at intervals of leisure 
in college, on board ship, or in the army. Vanity is said to have 
been his ruling personal characteristic; but those who knew 
him, while they admit the fault, say that in him it never took 
an offensive form, even in old age, while the singular grace and 
attractiveness of his manner endeared him to all with whom he 
came in contact. 

By his first wife he had four sons and four daughters. His 
eldest son, David Montagu (1776-1855), was a well-known 
diplomatist; his second son, Henry David (1786-1859), was 
dean of Ripon; and his third son, Thomas (1788-1864), became 
a judge of the court of common pleas. By his second wife he 
had one son, bom in 1821. 

In 1772 Erskinc published Observaiinns on the Prevailing Abuses 
in the British Army, a pamphlet which had a large circulation, and 
in later life, Armata, an imitation of Gulliver's Travels. His most 
noted speeches have repeatedly appeared in a collected form. See 
Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors ; Moore’s Diaries ; Fergu-sson’s 
Henry Erskine (1882) ; Dumcrit’s Henry Erskine, a Study (Paris, 
1883); I.nrd Brougham’s Memoir, prefixed to Erskinc’s Speeches 
(1847); Romilly’s Memoirs; the Croker Papers; Lord Holland’s 
Memoirs. 

ERUBESCITE, a native copper-iron sulphide, CujFeS^, of 
importance as an ore of copper. It crystallizes in the cubic 
system, the usual form being that of interpenetrating cubes 
twinned on an octahedral plane. The faces are usually curved 
and rough, and the crystals confusedly aggregated together. 
Compact and granular masses are of more frequent occurrence. 
The colour on a freshly fractured surface is bronzy or coppery, 
but in moist air this rapidly tarnishes with iridescent blue and 
red colours; hence the names purple copper ore, variegated 
copper ore (Ger. Buntkupfererz), horse-flesh ore, and erubescite 
(from the Lat. erubescere, “ to grow red ”). The lustre is metallic, 
and the streak greyish-black ; hardness 3 ; sp. gr. 5-0. Bomite 
(after Baron Ignaz von Bom, b. 1742, d. 1791) is a name in 
common use for this mineral, and it predates erubescite, the name 
given by J. D. Dana in 1850, but afterwards rejected by him ; 
French authors uSe the name phillipsite, after the English 
mineralogist, R. Phillips, who analysed the mineral; both these 
earlier names had, however, been previously used for other 
minerals. 

Owing to the frequent presence of mechanically admixed 
chalcopyrite and chalcocite, the published analyses of erubescite 
show wide variations, the copper, for example, varying from 
50 to 70 %. Even the best Cornish crystals enclose a nucleus 
of chalcopyrite (CuFeSj), and an analysis of these made in 1839 
led to the long-accepted formula GujEeSj. Recently, B. J. 
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Erubescite occurs in oopper-be^ug veins, and has been mined 
as an ore of copper at Redmth in Cornwall, Montecatini in the 
province of Pisa, Tuscany, Bristol in Connecticut, Acton in 
Canada, and other localities in North America. The best 
crystallized specimens are from the Cam Brea mine and other 
copper mines in .the neighbourhood of Redruth, and from Bristol 
in Connecticut. Recently a few large isolated crystals with 
the form of icositetrahedra have been found with calcite and 
albite in a gold-vein on Frossnitz-Alpe in the Gross-Venediger, 
Tirol. (L. J. s.) 

ERYSIPELAS (a Greek word, probably derived from ipv0p6t, 
red, and vikXa, skin)—synonyms, the Rose, St AnOmty's Fire — 
an acute contagious disease, characterized by a special inflamma¬ 
tion of the skin, caused by a streptococcus. Erysipelas is 
endemic in most countries, and epidemic at certain seasons, 
particularly the spring of the year. The poison is not very 
virulent, but it certainly can be conveyed by bedding and the 
clothes of a third person. Two varieties are occasionally 
described, a traumatic and an idiopathic, but the disease seems 
to depend in all cases upon the existence of a wound or abrasion. 
In the so-called idiopathic variety, of which facial erysipelas 
is the best known, the point of entry is probably an abrasion by 
the lachrymal duct. 

When the erysipelas is of moderate character there is simply 
a redness of the integument, which feels somewhat hard and 
thickened, and upon which there often appear small vesications. 
This redness, though at first circumscribed, tends to spread and 
affect the neighbouring sound skin, until an entire limb or a 
large area of the body may become involved in the inflammatory 
process. There is usually considerable pain, with heat and 
tingling in the affected part. As the disease advances the 
portions of skin first attacked become less inflamed, and exhibit 
a yellowish appearance, which is followed by slight desquamation 
of the cuticle. The inflammation in general gradually disappears. 
Sometimes, however, it breaks out again, and passes over the 
area originally affected a second time. But besides the skin, 
the subjacent tissues may become involved in the inflammation, 
and give rise to the formation of pus. This is termed phleg¬ 
monous erysipelas, and is much more apt to occur in connexion 
with the traumatic variety of the disease. Occasionally the 
affected parts become gangrenous. Certain complications are 
apt to arise in erysipelas affecting the surface of the body, par¬ 
ticularly inflammation of serous membranes, such as the peri¬ 
cardium or pleura. 

Erysipelas of the face usually begins with sjnnptoms of 
general illness, the patient feeling languid, drowsy and sick, 
while frequently there is a distinct rigor followed witli fever. 
Sore throat is sometimes felt, but in general the first indication 
of the local affection is a red and painful spot at the side of the 
nose or on one of the cheeks or ears. Occasionally it would appear 
that the inflammation begins in the throat, and reaches the face 
through the nasal fossae. The redness gradually spreads over 
the whole surface of the face, and is accompanied with swelling, 
which in the lax tissues of the cheeks and eyelids is so great 
that the features soon become obliterated and the countenance 
wears a hideous expression. Advancing over the scalp, the 
disease nmy invade the neck and pass on to the trunk, but in 
general the inflammation remains confined to the face and head. 
While the disease progresses, besides the pain, tenderness and 
heat of the affected parts, the constitutional symptoms are very 
severe. The temperature rises often to 105° or higher, remains 
high for four or five days, and then falls by crisis. Delirium is 
a frequent accompaniment. The attack in general lasts for a 
week or ten days, during which the inflammation subsides in the 
parts of the skin first attacked, while it spreads onwards in other 
directions, and after it has passed away there is, as already 
observed, some slight desquamation of the cuticle. 

Although in general the termination is favourable, serious 
and occasionally fatal results follow from inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain, and in some rare instances sudden death 
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igo9, and for climate an article in Rivista coloniale (1906), by A. 
Tancredi. A. Allori compiled a Piccolo Dinonano eritreo, ilaitano- 
arabo-amarico (Milan, 189J). 

For Afar consult W. Munzinger, " A Journey through the Afar 
Country " in Journ. Royal Geog. Soc. for 1869 ; V. Bottego, " Nella 
Terra dei Danakil,” in" Bolt. Soc. Geog. Italiana, 1892 ; Count C. 
Rossini, “ Al RAgali" In L' Espl. Comm, of Milan, 1903-1904; and 
articles by G. Dainelli and O. Marinclli in the Riv. Geog. Italiana of 
Florence for 1906-1908, dealing with the volcanic regions. 

Bibliographies will be found in G. Fumagalli’s Bibliografia Etiopica 
(Milan, 1893) and in the Riv. Geog. Italiana for 1907. 

ERIVAN, a govenunent of Russia, Transcaucasia, having the 
province of Kars on the W., the government of Tiflis on the N., 
that of Elisavetpol on the N. and E., and Persia and Turkish 
Armenia on the S. It occupies the top of an immense plateau 
(6000-8000 ft.). Continuous chains of mountains are met with 
only on its borders, and in the E., but the whole surface is thickly 
set with short ridget and isolated mountains of volcanic origin, 
of which Alagoz (14,440 ft.) and Ararat (16,925 ft.) are the most 
conspicuous and the most important. Both must have been 
active in Tertiary times. Lake Gok-cha (540 sq. m.) is encircled 
by such volcanoes, and the neighbourhood of Alexandropol is a 
“ volcanic amphitheatre,” being entirely buried under volcanic 
deposits. The same is true of the slopes leading down to the 
river Aras; and the valley of the upper Aras is a stony 
desert, watered only by irrigation, which is carried on with great 
difficulty owing to the character of the soil. The government is 
drained by the Aras, which forms the boundary with Persia and 
flows with great velocity down its stony bed, the fall being 17-22 
ft. per mile in its upper course, and 9 ft a.t Ordub^, where it 
quits the government, while lower down it again increases to 
23 ft Many of the small lakes. Ailing volcanic craters, are of 
great depth. Timber is very scarce. A variety of useful minerals 
exists, but only rock-salt is obtained, at Nakhichevan and Kulp. 
The climate is extremely varied, the following being the average 
temperatures and mean annual rainfall at Alexandropol (alt. 
5078 ft.) and Aralykh (2755 ft.) respectively : year 42“, January 
12°, July 65°, mean rainfall 16-2 in.; and year 53°, January 20-5°, 
July 79®, rainfall 6-3 in. The population numbered 829,578 in 
1897 (only 375,086 women), of whom 82,278 lived in the towns. 
An estimate in 1906 gave a total of 909,100. They consist 
chiefly of Armenians (441,000), Tatars (40 %), Kurds (49,389), 
with Russians, Greeks and Tates. Most of the Armenians belong 
to the Gregorian (Christian) Church, and only 4020 to the 
Armenian Catholic Church. The Tatars are mostly Shiite Mussul- 
mans,only 27,596 being Sunnites; 7772 belongto the peculiar faith 
of the Yezids. While barley only can be grown on the high parts 
of the plateau, cotton, mulberry, vines and all sorts of fruit are 
cultivated in the valley of the Aras. Cattle-breeding is exten¬ 
sively carried on ; camels also are bred, and leeches are collected 
out of the swamps and exported to Persia. Industry is in its 
infancy, but cottons, carpets, and felt goods are made in the 
villages. A considerable trade is carried on with Persia, but trade 
with Asia Minor is declining. The government is divided into 
seven districts—Erivan, Alexandropol, Echmiadzin (chief town, 
Vagarshapat), Nakhichevan, Novobayazet, Surmali (chief town, 
Igdyr), and Sharur-daralagoz (chief town, Norashen). The 
principal towns are Erivan (see below), Alexandropol 
inhabitants in 1897), Novobayazet (8507), Nakhichevan (8845), 
and Vagarshapat (3400). 

ERIVAN, or Irwan, in Persian, Rewan, a town of Russia, 
capital of the government of the same name, situated in 40° 14' 
N., 44° 38' E., 234 m. bj rail S.S.W. of Tiflis, on the 2 ^nga river, 
from which a great number of irrigation canals are drawn. 
Altitude, 3170 ft. Pop. (1873) 11,938 ; (1897) 29,033. The old 
Persian portion of the town consists mainly of narrow crooked 
lanes enclosed by mud walls, which effectually conceal the houses, 
and the modem Russian portion is laid out in long ill-paved 
streets. On a stegi rock, rising about 600 ft. above the river, 
stand the ruins of the i6tlH»ntury Turkish fortress, containing 
part of the palace of thtf former Persian governors, a handsome 
but greatly dilapidated mosque, a modem Greek church and 
a cannon foundry. One chamber, called the Hall of the Sardar, 
bears witness to former splendour in its decorations. The flnest 
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building in the city is the mosque of Hussein Ali Khan, familiarly 
known as the Blue Mosque from the colour of the enamelled tiles 
with which it is richly encased. At the mosque of Zal Khan 
a passion play is performed yearly illustrative of the assassination 
of Hussein, the son of Ali. Erivan is an Armenian episcopal see, 
and has a theological seminary. The only manufactures are a 
little cotton cloth, leather, earthenware and blacksmiths’ work. 
The fruits of the district are noted for their excellence—especially 
the grapes, apples, apricots and melons. Armenians, Persians 
and Tatars are the principal elements in the population, besides 
some Russians and Greeks. The town fell into the power of the 
Turks in 1582, was token by the Persians under Shah Abbas in 
1604, besieged by the Turks for four months in 1615, and recon¬ 
quered by the Persians under Nadir Shah m the i8th century. 
In 1780 it was successfully defended against Hcraclius, prince of 
Georgia; and in 1804 it resisted the Russians. At length in 
1827 Paskevich took the fortress by storm, and in the following 
year the town and government were ceded to Russia by the peace 
of Turkman-chai. A Tatar poem in celebration of the event has 
been preserved by the Austrian poet, Bodenstedt, in his Tausend 
und etn Tage im Orient (1850). 

ERLANGEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
on a fertile plain, at the confluence of the Schwabach and the 
Regnitz, 11 m. N.W. of Nuremberg, on the railway from Munich 
to Bamberg. Pop. (1905) 23,720. It is divided into an old and 
a new town, the latter consisting of wide, straight and well-built 
streets. The market place is a Ane square. Upon it stand the 
town-hall and the former palace of the margraves of Bayreuth, 
now the main building of the university. The latter was founded 
by the margrave Frederick (d. 1763), who, in 1742, established 
a university at Bayreuth, but in 1743 removed it to Erlangen. 
A statue of the founder, erected in 1843 by King Louis I. of 
Bavaria, stands in the centre of the square and faces the univer¬ 
sity buildings. The university has faculties of philosophy, law, 
medicine and Protestant theology. Connected with it m-e a library 
of over 200,000 volumes, geological, anatomical and mineralogical 
institutions, a hospital, several clinical establishments, labora¬ 
tories and a botamcal garden. Among the churches of the town 
(six Protestant and one Roman Catholic), only the new town 
church, with a spire 220 ft. high, is remarkable. The chief 
industries of Erlangen are spinning and weaving, and the manu¬ 
facture of glass, paper, brushes and gloves. The brewing industry 
is also important, the beer of Erlangen being famous throughout 
Germany and large quantities being exported. _ 

Erlangen owes the foundation of its prosperity chiefly to the 
French Protestant refugees who settled here on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes and introduced various manufactures. 
In 1017 the place was transferred from the bishopric of Wiirzburg 
to that of Bamberg ; in 1361 it was sold to the king of Bohemia. 
It became a town in 1398 and passed into the hands of the 
Hohenzollems, burgraves of Nuremberg, in I4r6. There for 
nearly three centuries it was the property of the margraves of 
Bayreuth, being ceded with the rest of Bayreuth to Prussia in 
1791. In 1810 It came into the possession of Bavaria. Erlangen 
was for many years the residence of the poet Friedrich Ruckert, 
and of the philosophers Johann Gottlieb Fichte and Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Schnelling. 

See Stein and Muller, Die Geschichte von Erlangen (1898). 

ERLE, SIR WILUAM (1793-1880), English lawyer and judge, 
was born at Fifehead-Magdalcn, Dorset, on the ist of October 
1793, and was educated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford. Having been called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1819 he went the western circuit, became counsel to the 
Bank of England, sat in parliament from 1837 to 1841 for the 
city of Oxford, and, although of opposite politics to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, was made by him a judge of the common pleas in 1845. 
He was transferred to the queen’s bench in the following year, 
and in 1859 came back to the common pleas as chief justice upon 
the promotion of Sir Alexander Cockburn. He retired in 18^, 
receiving the highest eulogiums for the ability and impartiality 
with which he Imd discharged the judicial office. He died at 
his estate at Bramshott, Hampshire, on the 28th of January 
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occupation continued until the peace of Adrianople (September 
1829). The town was unsuccessfully attacked by the Russians 
on the 9th of November 1877 after a vict^ gained by them a 
short time previously on the Deveboyun heights ; it was occupied 
by them during the asmistice (7th of February 1878) and restored 
to Turkey after the treaty of Beriin. In 1859 a severe earthquake 
destroyed much of the town, and another in November 1901 
caused much damage. 

The Erzurum vilayet extends from the Persian frontier at 
Bayazid, ail along the Russian frontier and westward into 
Anatolia at Baiburt and Erzingan. It is divided into the three 
sanjaks of Bayazid, Erzerum and Erzingan. It includes the 
highest portion of the Armenian plateau, arid consists of bare 
undulating uplands varied by lolty ranges. The deep gorges 
of the Chorokh and Tortum streams north of the town alone 
have a different appearance, being well wooded in places. 
Both arms of tlie Euphrates have their rise in this country as 
well as the Aras (Araxes) and the Chorokh (Acampsis). It is 
an agricultural country with few industries. Besides forests, 
iron, salt, sulphur and other mineral springs are found. Some 
of the coal and lignite mines in Tortum have been recently 
worked to supply fuel for Erzerum. The population is largely 
Armenian and Kurd with some Turks (Moslems 500,000, 
Christians 140,000). (C. W. W.; F. R. M.) 

EBZGEBIB6E. a mountain chain of Germany, extending 
in a W.S.W. direction from the Ellje to the PUstergebirge 
along the frontier between Saxony and Bohemia. Its length 
from E.N.E. to W.S.W. is about 80 m., and its average 
breadth about 25 m. The southern declivity is generally 
sleep and rugged, forming in some places an almost per¬ 
pendicular wall of the lieight of from 2000 to 2500 ft. ; while 
the northern, divided at intervals into valleys, sometimes of 
great fertility and sometimes wildly romantic, slopes gradually 
towards the great plain of northern Germany. The central 
part of tile chain forms a plateau of an average height of more 
than 5000 ft. At the extremities of this plateau are situated 
the highest summits of the range :—in the south-east the Keilberg 
(4080 ft.); in the north-east the p'ichtclberg (3980 ft.); and in 
the south-west the Spitzberg (3650 ft.). Between the Keilberg 
and the Fichtelberg. at the height of about 3300 ft., is situated 
Gottesgab, the highest town in Bohemia. Geologically, the 
Erzgeljirgc range consists mainly of gneiss, mica and phyllite. 
As its name (Ore Mountains) indicates, it is famous for its mineral 
ores. These arc chiefly silver and lead, the layers of both of which 
are very extensive, tin, nickel, copper and iron. Gold is found 
in several places, and some arsenic, antimony, bismuth, man¬ 
ganese, mercury and sulphur. The Erzgebirge is celebrated for 
its lace manufactures, introduced by Barbara Uttmann in 1541, 
embroideries, silk-weaving and toys. The climate Ls in winter 
inclement in the higher elevations, and, as the snow lies deep until 
the spring, the range is largely frequented by devotees of winter 
sport, ski, toboganning, &e. In summer the air is bracing, and 
many climatic health resorts have .sprung into existence, among 
which may be mentioned Kipsdorf .Barenfels and Oberwiesenthal. 
Communication with the Erzgebirge is provided by numerous 
lines of railway, some, such as that from I'Vciberg to Briix, that 
from Chemnitz to Komotau, and that from Zwickau to Carlsbad, 
crossing the range, while various local lines .serve the higher 
valleys. 

Tlie Elstergebirge, a range some 16 m. in length, in which the 
Weisse Elster has its source, runs S.W. from the Erzgebirge to 
the l''ichtelgebirge and .attains a height of 2630 ft. 

See Grohmann, Das Obermgebirge und seine SWif/e (1903), and 
Scliurlz, Die Passe des Ersgebirges (iSgi) I also Daniel, Deutseh- 
laud, vol. ii., and Gebauer, Ldnder und Volkerkunde, vol. i. 

EBZINGAN«oi Erzinjan {Arsinga of ttie middle ages), the chief 
town of a aanjak in the Erzerum vilayet of Asiatic Turkey. 
It is the headquarters of the _IV. army corps, being a place of 
some military importance, with large barracks and military 
factories. It is situated at an altitude of 3900 ft., near the 
western end of a rich well-watered plain through which runs the 
Kara ^ or western Euphrates. It is surrounded by orchards and 


gardens, and is about a mile from the right bank of the river, 
which here runs in two wide cliannels crossed by bridges. One 
wide street traverses the town from east to West, but tlie otliers arc 
narrow, unpaved and dirty, except near the new government 
buildii^s and tlie large modern mosque of Hajji Izzet Pasha 
to tlie north, which are the only buildings of note. The principal 
barracks, military hospital und clothing factory are at Karateluk 
on the plain and along the foot-hills to the north 3 m. off, one 
recent addition- to tlie business buildings having electric power 
and modern British machinery; some older barracks and a 
military tannery and boot factory being in the town. The 
population numbers ulxiut 15,000, of whom about half are 
Armenians living in a separate quarter. The principal industries 
arc the manufacture of silk and cotton and of copper dishes and 
utensils. The climate is hot in summer but moderate in winter. 
A carriage>Toad leads to Trebizond, and other roads to Sivas, 
Karahissar, Erzerum and Kharput. The plain, almost sur¬ 
rounded by lofty mountains, is highly productive with many 
villages on it and the border hills. Wheat, fruit, vines and 
cotton are largely grown, and cattle and sheep are bred. Water 
is everywhere abundant, and there are iron and hot sulphur 
springs. The battle in which the sultan of Rum (12.13) was 
defeated by the Mongols took place on the plain, and the cele¬ 
brated Armenian monastery of St Gregory, ‘‘ the Illuminator,'’ 
lies on the hills ii m. S.W’. of the town. 

Erzingan occupies the site of an early town in which was a 
temple of Anaitis. It was an important place in the 4th century 
when St Gregory lived in it. The district passed from the 
IJs'zantincs to the Scljuks after the defeat of Romanus, 1071, 
and from the latter to the Mongols in 1243. After having been 
field by Mongols, Tatars and Turkomans, it was added to the 
Osmanli empire by Mahommed II. in 1473. In 1784 the town 
was almost destroyed b\' an earthquake. (C. W^ W.; F. R. M.) 

ESAB-HADDON [Assur-akhi-iddina, “ Assur has given a 
brother ”], Assyrian king, son of Sennacherib; before his 
accession to tlie throne he had also borne another name, Assur- 
etil-ilani-yukin-abla. At the time of his father’s murder (tlie 
20th of Tebct, 6S1 B.c.) he was commanding the Assyrian army 
in a war against Ararat. The conspirators, after bolding Nineveh 
for 42 days, had been compelled to fly northward and invoke 
the aid of the king of Ararat. On tlie izlh of I)-yar (680 B.c.) 
a decisive liattle was fought near MaJatia, in which the veterans 
of Assyria won the day, and at the close, of it saluted Esar-baddon 
as king. He returned to Nineveh, and on the 8th of Sivan v/as 
crowned king. A good general, Esar-haddon was also an able 
and conciliatoiy administrator. His first act was to crush a 
rebellion among the Chaldaeans in the south of Babylonia and 
then to restore Babylon, the sacred city of the West, which had 
been destroyed by his father. The walls and temple of Bel were 
rebuilt, its gods brought back, and after his right to rule had been 
solemnly acknowledged by the Babylonian priesthood Esar- 
haddon made Babylon his second capital. A year or two later 
Media was invaded and Median chiefs came to Nineveh to offer 
homage to their conqueror. He now turned to Palestine, where 
the rebellion of Abdi-milkutti of Zidon was suppressed, its 
leader beheaded, and a new Zidon built out of the ruins of the 
older city (676-675 B.c.). All Palestine now submitted to 
Assyria, and 12 Syrian and 10 Cyprian princes (including 
Manasseh of Judah) came to pay him homage and supply him 
with materials for his palace at Nineveh. But a more formidable 
enemy had appeared on the Assyrian frontier (676 B.c.), The 
Ciminerii (see Scythia) under Teusp* poured into Asia Minor; 
they were, however, overthrown in Cilicia, and the Cilician 
mountaineers who had joined them were severely punished. 
It was next necessary-to secure the southern frontier of the empire. 
Esar-haddon accordingly marched into the heart of Arabia, to 
a distance of about 900 m., across a burning and waterless desert, 
and struck terror into the Arabian tribes. At last he was free 
to complete the policy of his predecessors conquering Egypt, 
which alone remained to threaten Assyrian dominion in the West. 
Baal of Tyre had transferred his allegiance from Esar-haddon to 
the Egyptian king Tirhaka and opened to the latter the coast 
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road of Palestine; leaving a force, therefore, to invest Tyre, 
Esar-haddon led the main body of the Assyrian troops into 
E^pt on the 5th of Adar, 673 b.c. The desert was crossed with 
the help of the Arabian sheikh. Egypt seems to have submitted 
to the invader and was divided into twenty satrapies. Another 
campaign, however, wasneeded before it could be finally subdued. 
In 670 B.c. Esar-haddon drove the Egyptian forces before him 
in 15 days (from the 3rd to the 18th of Tammuz) all the way 
from the frontier to Memphis, thrice defeating them with heavy 
loss and wounding Tirhaka himself. Three days after Memphis 
fell, and this was soon afterwards followed by the surrender of 
Tyre and its king. In 668 B.c. Egypt again revolted, and while 
on the march to reduce it Esar-haddon fell ill and died on 
the loth of Marches van. His empire was divided between his 
two sons Assur-bani-jjal and Samas-sum-yukin, Assur-bani-pal 
receiving Assyria and <his brother Babylonia, an arrangement, 
however, which did not prove to be a success. Esar-haddon 
was the builder of a palace at Nineveh as well as of one which he 
erected at Calah for Assur-ljani-pal. 

Authohiiies.—E. A. W. Budge, History of Esarhaddon (1880); 
E. Shrader, KeilinschriHUcht Bibliothek, ii. (i88g) (Abel and 
Winckler in ii. pp. 120-153) ; G. Maspero, Passing of the Empires, 
pp. 345 sqq.; F. von Lukhan, “ Ausgrabungen in Sond.schirli," i. 
(MiittiluH^n aus dm orimtalischen Sammlungen, 181)3). (A. H. S.) 

ESAU, the son of Isaac and Rebecca, in the Bible, and the elder 
twin brother of Jacob. He was so called because he was red 
(admBni) and hairy when he was bom, and the name Edom (red) 
was given to him when he sold his birthright to Jacob for a meal 
of red lentil pottage (Gen. xxv. 21-34). Another story of the 
manner in which Jacob obtained the superiority is related in 
Gen. xxvii. Here the younger brother impersonated the elder, 
and succeeded in deceiving his blind father by imitating the 
hairiness of his brother. He thus gained the blessing intended 
for the first-born, and Esau, on hearing how he had been fore¬ 
stalled, vowed to kill him. J acob accordingly fled to his mother’s 
relatives, and on his return, many years later, peace was restored 
between them (xxxii. sq.). These primitive stories of the relations 
between the eponymous heads of the Edomites and Israelites 
are due to the older (Judaean) sources; the late notices of the 
Priestly school (see Genesis) preserve a different account of the 
parting of the two (Gen. xxxvi. 6-8), and lay great stress upon 
Ifsau’s marriages with the Qinaanites of the land, unions which 
were viewed (from the writer’s standpoint) with great aversion 
(Gen. xxvi. 34 sq., xxvii. 46). For “ Esau ” as a designation of 
the Edomites, cf. Jer. xlix. 8, Obad. m. 6,8, and on their history, 
see Edom. 

Esau's characteristic hairiness (Gen. xxv. 25, xxvii. ii) has given 
rise to the suggestion that his name is properiy 'eshav, from a root 
corresponding to tlie Arab, 'athiya, to have thick or matted hair. 
Mt Sclr, too, where he resided, etymologically suggests a " .shaggy ” 
mountain-land. According to Hommel (Sud-arah. Chrestom. p. 39 
sq.) the name Esau has S. Arabian analogies. On the possible 
identity of the name with Usoos, the Phoenician demi-god (Philo 
of Byblus, ap. Eusebius, Praep. Evang. i. 10), see Cheync, Encyc. 
liih. col. 1333 ; Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions simitiques, p. 416 
fParis. 190s); Ed. Meyer, Israeliten, 278 sq. (and, on general ques¬ 
tions, ib. 128 sq., 329 sqq.). (S. A. C.) 

ESBJER6, a seaport of Denmark in the amt (county) of Ribe, 
18 m. from the German frontier on the west coast of Jutland. 
It has railway communication with the east and north of Jutland, 
and with Germany. It was granted municipal rights m 1900, 
having grown with astonishing rapidity from 13 inhabitants in 
1868 to 13,355 growth it owes to the construction 

of a large harbour in 1868-1888. It is the principal outlet 
westward for S. Jutland f exports pork and meat, butter, eggs, 
fish, cattle and sheep, skins, lard and agricultural seeds, and has 
regular communication with Harwich and Grimsby in England. 
Tkree miles S.E. is Nordby on the island of Fano, the northern¬ 
most of the North Frisian chain. It is an arid bank of heathland 
and dunes, but both Nordby and Sonderho in the south are 
frequented as seaside resorts. The former has a school of navi¬ 
gation. The fisheries are vaMfeble. 

ESCAMABA, a city and the county-seat of Delta county, 
Michigan, U.S.A., on Little Bay de Noquette, an inlet of Green 
Bay, about 60 m. S. of Marquette. Pop. (1890) 6808; (1900) 


9549, of whom 3214 were foreign-bom ; (estimated 1906) 11,872. 
It is served by the Chicago & North-Western and the Escanaba 
& Lake Superior railways. It is built on a picturesque pro¬ 
montory which separates the waters of Green Bay from Little 
Bay de Noquette, and its delightful summer climate, wild 
landscape scenery and facilities for boating and trout fishing 
make it a popular summer resort. Escanaba has a water front 
of 8 m., and is an important centre for the shipment of iron-ore, 
for which eight large and well-equipped docks are provided— 
there is an ore-crushing plant here ; considerable quantities of 
lumber and fish are also shipped, and funuture, flooring (especi¬ 
ally of maple) and wooden ware (butter-dishes and clothes-pins) 
are manufactured. There is a large tie-preserving plant here. 
Good water power is supplied by the Escanaba river. Escanaba 
ivas settled in 1863, was incorporated as a village in 1883, and 
was first chartered ns a city in the same year. 

ESCAPE (in mid. Eng. eschape or escape, from the O. Fr. 
eschapper, modem echapper, and escaper, low Lat. escapium, 
from ex, out of, and cappa, cape, cloak ; cf. for the sense develop¬ 
ment the Gr. tK&iktrdai, literally to put off one's clothes, 
hence to slip out of, get away), a verb meaning to get away from, 
especially from impending danger or harm, to avoid capture, to 
regain one’s liberty after capture. As a substantive, “ escape,” 
in law, is the regaining of liberty by one in custody contrary to 
due process of law. Such escape may be by force, if out of 
prison it is generally known as “ prison-breach ” or “ prison- 
breaking,” or by the voluntary or negligent act of the custodian. 
Where the escape is caused by the force or fraud of others it b 
termed “ rescue ” (q.v.). “ Escape ” is used in botany of a 

cultivated plant found growing wild. The word is also used of a 
means of escape, c.g. " fire-escape,” and of a loss or leakage of gas, 
current of electricity or water. 

ESCHATOLOGY (Gr. wr^aTos, last, and kayos, science; the 
“ doctrine of last things ”), a theological term derived from 
the New 'Testement phrases “ the last day ” (<v tj) io-xarg gpipq, 
John vi. 39), “ the last times ” (fr’ iiTxariov rUv xpovmv, i Peter 
1. 20), “ the last state ” (ra ea-xara. Matt. xii. 45), a conception 
taken over from ancient prophecy (Is. ii. 2 ; Mai. iv. 1). It was 
the common belief in the apostolic age that the second advent of 
Christ was near, and would give the divine completion to the 
world’s histor>'. The use of the term, however, has been extended 
so as to include all that is taught in the Scriptures about the 
future life, of the individual as well as the final destiny of the 
world. The reasons for the belief in a life after death are discussed 
in the article Immortality. The present article, after a brief 
glance at the conceptions of the future of the individual or the 
world found in other religions, will deal with the teaching of the 
Old and New Testaments, the Jewish and the Christian Church 
regarding the hereafter. 

There is a bewildering variety in the views of the future life 
and world held by different peoples. The future life may be 
conceived as simply a continuation of the present life in its 
essential features, although under conditions more or less favour¬ 
able. It may also be thought of as retributive, as a reversal of 
present conditions so that the miserable are comforted, and the 
prosperous laid low, or as a reward or punishment for good or 
evil desert here. Personal identity may be absorbed, as in the 
transmigration of souls, or it may even be denied, while the good 
or bad result of one life is held to determine tlie weal or woe of 
another. The scene of the future life may be thought of on 
earth, in some distant part of it, or above the earth, in the sky, 
sun, moon or stars, or beneath the earth, 'fhe abodes of bliss 
and the places of torment may be distinguished, or one last 
dwelling-place may be affirmed for all the dead. Sometimes 
the good find their abiding home with the gods ; sometimes a 
number of heavens of varying degrees of blessedness is recognized 
(see F. B. Jevons, An Introduction to the History of Religion, chs. 
xxi. and xxii., 1902; and J. A. MacCulloch’s Comparative 
Theology, xiv., 1902). 

(i) Confucius, though unwilling to discuss any questions 
concerning the dead, by approving ancestor-worship recognized 
a future life. (2) Taoism promises immortality as the reward of 
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merit (3) The Book of the Dead—& pide-book for the departed 
on his long journey in the unseen world to the abode of the 
■Bmmtan —shows the attention the Egyptian religion 

. gave to the state of the dead. (4) Although the Baby¬ 
lonian religion presents a ve^ gloomy view of the world 
of the dead, it is not without a few faint glimpses of a hope that a 
few mortals at least may gain deliverance from the dread doom, 
(s) A characteristic feature of Indian thought is die transmigra¬ 
tion of the soul from one mode of life to another, the physical 
condition of each being determined by the moral and religious 
character of the preceding. But deliverance from this cycle of 
existences, which is conceived as misery, is promised by means 
of speculation and asceticism. Denying the continuance of the 
soul, Buddhism affirmed a continuity of moral consequences 
{Karma), each successive life being determined by the total 
moral result of the preceding life. Its doctrine of salvation was 
a guide to, if not absolute non-existence, yet cessation of all 
consciousness of existence (Nirvana). Later Buddhism has, 
however, a doctrine of many heavens and hells. (6) In Zoro¬ 
astrianism not only was continuance of life recopized, but a 
strict retribution was taught. Heaven and hell were very clearly 
distinpished, and each soul according to its works passed to the 
one or to the other. But this faith did not concern itself only 
with the future lot of the individual soul. It was also interested 
in the close of the world’s history, and taught a decisive^ final 
victory of Ormuzd over Ahriman, of the forces of good over the 
forces of evil. It is not at all improbable that Jewish eschatology 
in its later developments was powerfully influenced by the 
Persian faith. (7) Mahommedanism reproduces and exaggerates 
the lower features of popular Jewish and Christian eschatology 
(see the separate articles on these religions). 

In the Old Testament we can trace the gradual development 
of an ever more definite doctrine of “ the final condition of man 
and the world.” This is regarded as the last stage in 
a moral process, a redemptive purpose of God. The 
eschatology of the Old Testament is thus closely 
connected with, but not limited by. Messianic hope, as there 
are eschatological teachings that are not Messianic. As the Old 
Testament revelation is concerned primarily with the elect 
nation, and only secondarily (in the later writings) with the 
individual persons composing it, we follow the order of im¬ 
portance as well as of time in dealing first with the people. The 
universalisra which marks the promise to the seed of the woman 
(Gen. iii. 15) appears also in the blessing of Noah (ix. 25). In 
the promise to Abraham (xii. 3) this universal good is directly 
related to God’s particular purpose for His chosen people; so 
also in the blessing of Jacob (xlix.) and of Moses (Deut. xxxiii.). 
David’s last words (2 Sam. xxiii.) blend together his desire that 
his family should retain the kingship, and his a.spiration for a 
kingdom of righteousness on earth. The conception of the 
“ Day of the Lord ” is frequent and prominent in the prophets, 
and the sense given to the phrase by the people and by the 
prophets throws into bold relief the contrast between popular 
beliefs and the prophetic faith. The people simply expected 
deliverance from their mi.series and burdens by the intervention 
of Yahweh, because He had chosen Israel for His people. The 
prophets had an ethical conception of Yahweh ; the sin of His 
own people and of other nations called for His intervention 
in judgment as the moral ruler of the world. But judgment 
they conceived as preparing for redemption. The day of the 
Lorf is always an eschatological conception, as the term is 
applied to the final and universal judgment, and not to any less 
decisive intervention of God in the course of human histoty. 
In the pre-exilic prophets the judgment of God is “ primarily 
on Israel, although it also embraces the/rations ”; during the 
Exile and at the Restoration the judgment is represented as 
falling on the nations while redemption is being wroi^ht for 
God’s people; after the Restoration the people of God is again 
threatened, but still the warning of judgment is mainly directed 
towards the nations and deliverance is promised to Israel. As 
the manifestation of God in grace as well as judgment, the day 
of the Lord will bring joy to Israel and even to the world. As 


a day of judgment it is accompanied by terrible convubions 
of nature (not to be taken figuratively, but probably mtended 
literally by the prophets in accordance with their view of the 
absolute subordination of nature to die divine purpose for man). 
It ushers in the Messianic age. While the moral issues are 
finally determined by this day, yet the world of the Messianic 
age is painted with the colours of the prophet's own surroundings. 
Israel is restored to its own land, and to it the other nations are 
brought into subjugation, by force or persuasion. The contribu¬ 
tions of the Old Testament to Christian eschatology embrace 
these features: “ (i) The manifestation or advept of God; (a) 
the universal judgment; (3) behind the judgment the coming 
of the perfect ki^dom of the Lord, when idl Israel shall be 
saved and when the nations shall be partakers of thar salvation ; 
and (4) the finality and eternity of this condition, diat which 
constitutes the blessedness of the saved people being the Presence 
of God in the midst of them—this last point corresponding to 
the Christian idea of heaven ” (A. B. Davidson, in Hastings’s 
Bible Dictionary, i. p. 738). This hope is for the people on riiis 
earth though transfigured. 

To the individual it would seem at first only old age is promised 
(Is. Ixv. 20; Zech. viii. 4), but the abolition of death itself is 
also declared (Is. xxv. 8). The resurrection, which appears at 
first as a revival of the dead nation (Hos. vi. 2 ; Ez. xxxvii. 
12-14), is afterwards promised for the pious individuals (Is. xxvi. 
19), so that they too may share in the national restoration. 
Only in Daniel xii. 2 is taught a resurrection of the wicked 
“ to shame and everlasting contempt ” as well as of the righteous 
to “ everlasting life.” It was only at the Exile, when the nation 
ceased to be, that the worth of the individual c^e to be recog¬ 
nized, and the hopes given to the nation were claimed for the 
individual. In dealing with the individual eschatology we 
must carefully distinguish the popular ideas regarding death 
and the hereafter whieli Israel shared with the other Semitic 
peoples, from the intuitions, inferences, aspirations evoked 
in the pious by the divine revelation itself. The former have 
not the moral significance or the religious value of the latter. 
The starting-point of the development was the common belief 
that the dead continued to exist in an unsubstantial mode of 
life, but cut off from fellowship with God and man ; but faith 
left this far behind. Sheol is the common abode of the righteous 
and the ungodly: life there is shadowy and feeble, but seems 
to continue in a wavering and dim reflection features of this 
life. As the present life is, however, determined by moral issues, 
and as death does not change man’s relfition to God, moral 
considerations could not be absolutely excluded from the future 
life. A forward step had to be taken. Pious men, in fellowship 
with God, when they faced the fact of death, were led either 
to challenge its right, or to give a new meaning to it. Either 
there was a protest against death itself, and a demand for 
immortality (Ps. xvi. 9-11), or death was conceived as something 
different for the saint and for the sinner; fellowship with 
God would not and could not be interrupted (Ps. xlix. 14, 15, 
Ixxiii. 17-28). The vision of God is anticipated after death’s 
sleep (Ps. xvii. 15 ; Job xix. 25-27). This belief in individual 
immortality is expressed poetically and obscurely: it is later 
than the eschatology of the people. It assumes the moral 
distinction of the righteous and the ungodly, and seeks a solution 
for the problem of the lack of harmony of present character and 
condition. Its deepest motive, however, is religious. The soul 
once in fellowship with God cannot even by death be separated 
from God. The individual hoped that he would live to share 
the nation’s good, and thus the two streams of Old Testament 
eschatology at last flow together. 

It is in the apocryphal and apocalyptic literature of Judaism 
that the fullest development of esdiatology can be traced. 
Four words may serve to express the difference of the Apocry- 
doctrine of these writings and the teaching of the Old jtftafaatf 
Testament. Eschatology was universality (God was ^pooatyp- 
recognized as the creator and moral governor of all 
the world), individualized (God’s judgment was directed, not to 
nations in a future age, but to Individuals in a future life). 
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trametndeHtalisid (the future age 'w«s mere and mere contrasted, 
with the pretent, and the transition from the one to the other 
mi not expected as the result of historical movements, but of 
miiacuions divine acts), and dogmatized (the attempt was made 
to systematke in some meustire the vague and varied profdietic 
anticiptations). Only a very brief sunmnry of tire conceptions 
current in these writings can he given. The coming of the 
Messiah will be preceded by the Lwt Woes. The Messiah is 
very variously conceived: (i) “ a passive, though supreme 
mcmher of tfie Mesaanic Kingdom ” ; (2) “ an active warrior 
who slays his enemies with his own hand ” ; (3) “ one who slays 
his enemies by the word of his mouth, and rules by virtue of his 
justice, faith and holiness ” ; (4) a supernatural person, “ eternal 
Ruler and Judge of Mantdnd ” (R. H. Charles in Hastings’s 
Bible Dictienafy, i. p. 748). In some of the writings no Messianic 
kingdom is looked for; in others only a temporal duration 
on earth U assigned to it; in others still it abides for ever 
either on earth as it is, or on earth transfomed. The 
dispersion among the nations is to return honve. Sometimes 
the Resurrection is narrowed down to the resurrection of the 
righteous, at others widened out to the resurrection of all 
mankind for the last judgment. A blessed immortality after 
judgment, or even after death itself, is sometimes taught 
without reference to any resurrection. Retribution in human 
history is recognized, but attention is specially concentraited 
on the final jud^ent, which is usually conceived as taking place 
in two stages, (i) The Messianic is executed by the Messiah or 
the saints by victory in war, or by judicial sentence. (2) The 
final remains in God’s hands ; but in one writing (the Ethiopic 
Enoch) is represented as Messiah’s function. This judgment 
either closes the Messianic age, if thought of as temporal, or 
ushers it in, if conceived os eternal, or closes the world’s history, 
if no Messianic age is expected. The place of torment for the 
wicked was called Gehenna (the valley of Hinnom or the Sons 
of Hmnom, where the bodies of criminals were cast out, is 
described in Is. Ixvi. 24). Here corpxjral as well as spiritual 
punishment was endured ; it was inflicted on apostate Jews 
or the wicked generally; the righteous witnessed its initial 
stages but not its final form'. In later Judaism it was the 
purgatory of faithless Jews, who at last reached Paradise, but it 
remained the place of eternal torment for the Gentiles. Paradise 
was sometimes regarded as the division of .Sheol to which the 
righteous passed after death, but at others it was conceived 
as the heavenly abode of Moses, Enoch and Elijah, to which 
other saints would pass after the last judgment 
The eschatology of the New Testament attaches itself not only 
to that of the Old Testament but also to that of contemporary 
J udaisra, but it avoids the extravagances of the hitter. 
ruMar.' systematic, it is occasional, practical, 

poetical and dominantly evangelical, laying stress on 
the hope of the righteous raither than the doom of the wicked. 
The teaching of Jesus centres, according to the Synoptists, in 
the great idea of the “ Kingdom of God,” which is already 
present in the teacher Himself, but also future as regards its 
completion. In some parables a gradual realization of the king¬ 
dom is indicated (Matt, xiii.); in other utterances its consum¬ 
mation js connected with Wrist’s own return. His Parousia 
(Matt. xxiv. 3, 37, 30), the time of which, however, is unknown 
even to Himself (Mark xiii. 32). In this eschatological discourse 
(Matt, xxiv., XXV.) He speaks of the destruction of Jerusalem 
Md of the end of the wo^ld as near, and seemingly as one. This 
is in accordance with the characteristic of prophecy, which sees 
in timeless sequence ” events which are historically separated 
from one another. While the Return is represented in the 
Synoptists as an external event, it is conceived in the fourth 
gospel as an internal experience in the operation of the Spirit 
on the believer (John xiv. 16-21); nevertheless here also the 
Pkeeasia in-the tyhoptic smse is looltod for (John xxi. 227 Of. i 
JbHn H. 28). The abject of lie Second Coming is the execution of 
judgment by Chrirt (Matt. xxv. 31), bath individual (xxii. 1-14) 
and oniwersal (xin. ^42). The present subjective judgment, 
in which'iMn deteiTBine their destiny by their attitude to Oltist, 


on which the fourth goepcl lays stress (John. iii. vj-zi, ix. 39)1 
is not inconsistent with the anticipatioii of a final judgment 
(John xii. 48, v. 27). Thai judgment presupposes the resurrec¬ 
tion, belief in which was rejected by the Saddueees, 
kajt accepted by the Pharisees and tl»e majority of the 
Jewish people, and confirmed by Christ, not only as an ukinai 
individual spiritual renovation (John v. 25, 26), but 
as a universal physical resuscitation (28 and 29; Matt. xxii. 30). 
This resurrection is of the unjust as well as the j.ust (Matt. v. 
20, 30, X. 28; Luke xiv. 14). On the Intemadiate State Jesus 
does not speak clearly. He uses the term Hades twice meta¬ 
phorically (Matt. xi. 23, xvi. t8), and once in a parable, the 
“ Rich Man and lAzarus ” (Luke xvi. 23), in which he employs 
the current phrases such as “ Abraham’s bosom ” (verse to), 
without any definite doctrinal intention, to unveil the secrets cA 
the hereafter by confirming with His autliority the common 
beliefs of His time. The term Paradise (Luke xxiii. 43) seems 
to be used' “ in a large and general sense as a word of hope and 
comfort.” and we need not attach to it any of the more definite 
associations which it hod in Jewish eschattdogy. When he 
speaks <A death as “ sleep ” (Luke viii. 52; John xi. ii) it is to 
give men gentler and sweeter thoughts of it, not to inculcate the 
doctrine of an mtermediate static as an unconscious condition. 
There are words whkli suggest rather the hope of an immediate 
entrance of the just mte the Father’s house and glory (John xiv. 
2, 3, xvii. 24). He spoke frequently and distinctly both of 
final reward for the righteous and final penalty for the wicked. 
“ The recompense of the righteous is described as an mheritance, 
entrance into the kingdom, treasure in heaven, an existence like 
the angelic, a place prepared, the Father’s house, the joy of the 
Lord, life, eternal life and the like ; and there is no intimation 
that the reward is capable of change, Uiat the condition is a 
terminable one. The retribution of the wicked is described 
as death, outer darkness, weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth, the undying worm, the quenchless fire, exclusion from the 
kingdom, eternal punishment and the like ” (S. D: J. Salmond 
in Hastings’s Bible Dictionary 752). Degrec.s of award are 
recognized (Luke xii. 47, 48). Gehenna is applied to the con¬ 
dition of the lost (Matt, xviii. q). Two .sayings are held to point 
to a terminable penalty (Malt. v. 25, 26, xii. 31, 32), but the 
one is so figurative and the other so obscure, that we are not 
warranted in drawing any such definite conclusion from either 
of themv- The finality of destiny seems to be unmistakably 
expressed (Matt. vii. 23, x. 33, xiii. 30, xxv. 46, xxvi. 24; Mark 
ix. 43-48, viii. 36; Luke ix. 26; John iii. 16, viii. 21, 24). No 
second opqiortunrty for deciding the issue of life ir death is 
recognized by Jesus. 

The apostolic eachatotogy presents resemblance amid difference. 
Jude (v. 6), as well as 2 Peter (ii. 4), refers to the judgment of the 
fallen angels, a Peter describes the place their detention as 
Tartarus, and teaches that Christ’s Parousia is to bring the wliole 
present system of things to its conclusion, and the world itself to 
an end (iii. 10, 13). After the destruction of the existing order 
by fire, “ a new Imavea and a new earth ” will appear as the 
abode of righteousness. The question of greatest interest in i 
Peter is the relation of two passages in it, the preaching to the 
spirits in prison (iii. 18-22) and the preaching of the Gospd to 
the dead (iv. 6) to the “ larger hope.” Peter’s discourse also 
contains a phrase which suggests the belief of a descent of Christ 
into Hades in the interval between His death and His resur¬ 
rection' (Acts ii. 31). No certainty has been reached in the 
interpretatiaD of these passages, but they may suggest to the 
Christian mind the expectation that the final destiny of no soul 
can be &ced until in some way or other, in this life or the next, 
the opportunity of decision for or against Christ has bem given. 
The phrase “ the times of restoration o£ all things ” (iii. 21) is 
too vague in itadif, and is too isolated in its context to warrant the 
dogmatic teaching of udvefSBlism, although there are other 
passages which seem to point towaards the same gotd. While 
John’s Apocalypse is distinctly eschatological, the Epistles and 
the Gospels often give these conceptions an ethical and spirituai 
import, without, however, excluding'the estMtologicaL Life is 
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presettt while etemed (i Jcdin v. ja, i$\ but it ia also future 
^i. 85). There is ejcpected a future manifestation of Christ as 
He is, and what the believer himself will he does not y«t appear 
(iii. a). The writer speaks of the last hour 18), the AhtiChrist 
that cojneth (ii. 22, iv. 3), and the Christian’s full reward (2 Jc^ 
V. 8) as well as the Parousia (r John ii. 28). The Apocalypse 
reproduces much of the current Jewish eschatology. A mil¬ 
lennial reign of Christ on earth is interposed between the first 
resurrection, confined to the saints and especially the martyrs, 
and the second resurrection for the rest of the dead. A final 
outburst of .Satan’s power is followed by his overthrow and the 
Last Judgment. 

Although Paul sometimes describes tlie Kingdom of God as 
present (Rom. xiv. 17; i Cor. iv. 20; Col. i. 13), it is usually 
represented as future. The Parousia fills a large place in his 
thought, and, if more prominent in his earlier writings, is not 
altogether absent from his later, although the expectation of 
personal survival does seem to grow less confident (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 
51 and Phil. i. 20-24). ITie doctrines of the Resurrection, the 
Last Judgment, the Reward of the Righteous and the Punish¬ 
ment of the Wicked are not less distinctly expressed than in the 
other apostolic writings. Peculiar elements in Paul’s eschatology 
are the doctrines of the Rapture of the Saints (1 Thess. iv. 17) 
and the Man of Sin (a Thess. ii. 3-6), but these have affinities 
elsewhere. A reference to the millennial reign of Christ in the 
period between the two resurrections is sometimes sought in i 
Cor. XV. 22-34 ; but it is not a chronology of the last things Paul 
is here givmg. So also a justification for the doctrine of 
purgatory is sought in iii. 12-15 5 hut tlie day and the fire 
are of the last judgment. A descent of Christ into Hades, 
implying an extension of the opportunity of grace such as is 
supposed to be taught in i Peter, is also discovered in the obscure 
statements in Kom. x. 7 (where Paul is freely quoting Deut. 
XXX. n-14), and Eph. iv. 10 (whore he is commenting on Ps. 
Ixviii. 18). Universal restoration is inferred from i Cor. xv. 
24-28, “ God all in all,” Phil. ii. lo-ii, every knee bowing to, 
and every tongue confessing Jesus Christ, Eph. i. 9, 10, the 
summing up of all things in Christ, Col. i. 20, God reconciling 
all things unto Himself in Christ. These passages inspire a hope, 
but do not sustain a certainty. Paul’s shrinking from the 
disembodied state and longing to be clothed upon at death in 
2 Cor. V. 1-8, cannot be ri^ardcd as a proof of an interim body 
prior to and preparatory for the resurrection body. Paul linla 
the human resurrection with a universal renovation (Rom. viii. 
19-23). Paul’s eschatology is not free of obscurities and am¬ 
biguities ; and in the New Testament eschatology generally 
we are forced to recognize a mixture of inherited Jewish and 
original Christian elements (see Aniichkist). 

During the first century of the existence of the Gentile Christian 
Church, “ the hope of the approaching end of the world and the 
glorious kingdom of Christ ” was dominant, although warnings 
had to be given against doubt and indifference. Redemption 
was thought of os still future, as the power of the devil had not 
been broken but rather increased by the First Advent, and the 
Second Advent was necessary to his complete overthrow. The 
expectations were often grossly materialistic, as is evidenced by 
Papias’s quotation as the words of the Lord of a group of say¬ 
ings from the Apocalypse of Baruch, setting forth the amazing 
fruitfulness of the earth in the Messianic time. 

The Gnostics rejected this eschatology as in their view the 
enlightened spirit already possessed immortality. Marcion 
expected that the Church would be assailed by Anti- 
QMt et. ^ visible return of Christ he did not teach, but 

he recognized t^t human history would issue in a separation 
of the good from the bad. Montanisrasought to form a new 
Christian commonwealth which, separated from the 
worid, should prepare itself for the descent of the 
Jerasdem from above, and its establishment in the spot 
which by the direction of the Spirit had been chosen in Phrygia. 
While Ireiweus held fast the tmditional eschatological beliefs, yet 
his conception of the Christian salvation as a deificatbn of man 
tended to weaken their hold on Christian thought. The Alpgi 


in the odd ceittuiiy rejected the Apocalypse on account of its 
ehiliasm, its teaching of a visibie re%a of Chrikt bn earth ixx 
a thousand yeani. Montaaism also brought these apocalyptic 
expectations intie discredit in orthodox eedesiasta^ cireles. 
The Alexandrian' theology strengthened this movement against 
ehiliasm. Clement of Alexandria taught that justice is not 
merely retributive, that punishment is remedial, that probation 
continues after death tiU the final judgment, that Christ and the 
I ajmstles preached the Gospel in H^es to those who lacked 
j knowledge, but whose heart was right, that a spiritual body 
wijl be raised. Origen taught that a germ of the, spiritual body 
' is in the present body, and its development efepends on the 
' character, that perfect bliss is reached only by st^es, tliat the 
evil are purified by pain, conscience being symbolized by fire, 
and that all, even the devil himself, will at last be saved. Both 
regarded ehiliasm with aversion. But in the sth century there 
were rejected as heretical (r) “ the doctrine of univeraaJism, and 
the possibility of the redem^ion of the devil; (2) the doctrine 
of the compfcte annihilation of evil; (3) the conception of the 
penalties of hell as tortures of conscience ; (4) the spiritualizing 
version of the resurrection of the body ; (5) the idea of the con¬ 
tinued creation of new worlds ” (A. Harnai^ Histary af Dogma, 
iiL p. 186). 

Epiphanius, foUowing Methodius, insisted on the most perfect 
identity between the resurrection body and the material body; 
and this belief, enforced in the West by Jerome, soon estalAishad 
itself as alone orthodox. Augustine made experiments on the 
flesh of a peacock in order to find physical evidence fior the 
doctrine. He lield fast to eternal punishment, but allowed 
the possibility of mitigations. Some believers, he taught^ may 
pass through purgatorial Arcs .; and this middle class may be 
helped by the sacraments and the alms of the living. “ There 
are many souls not good enough to dispense with this provision, 
and not bad enough not to be benefited by it ” (op. cil. v. 233). 
This doctrine was sanctioned and developed by Gregory the 
Great. “ After God has changed etem^ punishments into 
temporary, the justified roust expiate these temporary penalties 
for sin in purgatory ” (p. 368). This view was inferred indirectly 
from Matt. xii. 31, and directly from i Cor. iii. la-rs. After¬ 
wards purgatory took more and more the place of hell, and 
was subject to the control of the church. As regards the saints, 
different degrees of blessedness wore recognized; they were siq>- 
posed to wait in Hades for the return of (ffirist, but gradually 
the belief gained ground, especially in regard to the martyrs, 
that their souls at once entered Paradise, 'fihe primitive Christian 
eschatology was preserved in the West as it was not in the East, 
and in times of exceptional distress the expectation of Antichrist 
emerged again and again. In the middle ages there was an 
extravagance of speculation on this subject, which may be seen 
in the last divi.sion of Aquinas’ Summa Theologiae. He proposes 
thirty questions on these matters, among which are the foUtywing: 
“ whether souls are conducted to heaven or hell immediately 
after death ”; “ whether the limbus of hell is the same as 
Abraham’s bosom ” ; “ whether the sun and moon will be really 
obscured at the day of judgment ” ; “ whether all the members 
of the human body will rise with it ”; " whether the hair and 
naUs will reappear ”; could thought become “ more lawlass 
and uncertain ” ? 

While rejecting purgatory, Protestantism took over this 
eschatology. Souls passed at once to heaven or to hell; it 
doctrine even less adequate to the ccmplex quality 
of human life. Luther himsell looked*for the passing 
away of the present evil world. Socinianism taught ei ' n»»hgr. 
new spiritual body, an intermediate state in whmh 
the soul k near non-existence, an annihilation of the 
wicked, as immortality is the gift of God. Swedenborg discards 
a physical resurrection, as at death the eyes of men ore opened 
to the spiritual worid in which we exist nowi^and they continue 
to live essentially as they lived here, until by their affinities 
they are drawn to. heaven or hell. The doctrine of etemd 
punishment has been opposed on many grounds, such as the 
disproportion .between offence and the penalty, the moral 
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and reli^ous immaturity of the majority of men at death, the 
diminution of the happiness of heaven involved in the knowledge 
of the. endless suffering of others (Schleiermacher), the defeat 
of the divine purpose of righteousness and grace that the con¬ 
tinued antagonism of any of God’s creatures would imply, the 
dksatisfaction God as !Father must feel until His whole family 
is restored. It has been argued that the term “ eternal ” has 
reference not to duration of time but quality of being (Maurice); 
but it does seem certain that the writers in the Holy Scriptures 
who used it did not foresee an end either to the life or to the death 
to which they applied the term. The contention should not be 
based on the meaning of a single word, but on such broader 
considerations as have been indicated above. The doctrine of 
conditional immortality taught by Socinianism was accepted by 
Archbishop Whateh', and has been most persistently advocated 
by Edward White, who “ maintains that immortality is a truth, 
not of reason, but of revelation, a gift of God ” bestowed only on 
believers in Christ; but he admits a continued probation after 
death for such as have not hardened their hearts by a rejection of 
Christ. According to Albrecht Ritschl “ the wrath of God means 
the resolve of God to annihilate those men who finally oppose 
themselves to redemption, and the final purpose of the kingdom 
of God.” He thus makes immortality conditional on inclusion 
in the kingdom of God. The doctrine of universal restoration 
was maintained by Thomas Erskine of Linlathen on the ground 
of the Fatherhood of God, and Archdeacon Wilson anticipates 
such discipline after death as will restore all souls to God. C. 1 . 
Nitzsch argues against the doctrine of the annihilation of the 
wicked, re^rds the teaching of Scripture about eternal damna¬ 
tion as hypothetical, and thinks it possible that Paul reached 
the hope of universal restoration. I. A. Domer maintains that 
hopeless perdition can be the penalty only of the deliberate 
rejection of the Gospel, that those who have not had the oppor¬ 
tunity of choice fairly and fully in this life will get it hereafter, 
but that the right choice will in all cases be made we cannot 
be confident. The attitude of theologians generally regarding 
individual destiny is well expressed by Dr James Orr, “ The 
conclusion 1 arrive at is that we have not the elements of a 
complete solution, and we ought not to attempt it. What visions 
beyond there may be,what larger hopes, what ultimate harmonies, 
if’such there are in store, will come in God’s good time ; it is not 
for us to anticipate them, or lift the veil where God has left it 
down ” (The Christian View of God and the World, 1893, p. 397). 

Although in recent theological thought attention has been 
mainly directed to individual destiny, yet the other elements 
of Christian eschatology must not be ^together passed over. 
History has offered the authoritative commentary on the 
prophecy of the Parousia of Christ. The presence and power 
of His Spirit, the spread of His Gospel, the progress of His 
kingdom have been as much a fulfilment of the eschatological 
teaching of the New Testament as His life and work on earth 
were a fulfilment of Messianic prophecy, for fulfilment always 
transcends prophecy. Even if the common beliefs of the apostolic 
age have not modified the evangelist’s reports of Jesus’ teaching, 
it must be remembered that He used the common prophetic 
phraseology, the literal fulfilment of which is not to looked 
for. Some parables (the leaven, the mustard seed) suggest a 
gradual progressive realization of His kingdom. 'The Fourth 
Gospel interprets both judgment and resurrection spiritually. 
Accordingly the general resurrection and the last judgment may 
be regarded as the temporal and local forms of thought to 
express the universal pennanent truths that life survives death in 
the completeness of its necessary organs and essential functions, 
and that the character of that continued life is determined by 
personal choice of submission or antagonism to God’s purpose of 
grace in Christ, the perfect realization of which is the Christian’s 
hope for himself, m^ind and the world. 

BiBUooasMiY. —In addition to the works referred to above the 
following will be found useiiX; S. D. F. Salmond, The Christian 
Doctrine of Immortality (4th ed., iQoi); R. H. Charles, A Critical 
History of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, in Judaism, and in 
Christianity (1899); L. N. Dahle, Life after Death and the Future of 
the Kingdom of Ood (Eng. tr, by J. Beveridge, 1895); J. A. Beet. 


The Last Things (new ed., igoj); W. G. T. Shedd, Doctrine of 
Endless Punishment (New York, 1886); F. W. Farrar, The Eternal 
Hope (1892): K. Petavcl, The Problem of Immortality (Eng. tr. 
by F. A. Freer, 1892); E. White, Life in Christ (3rd ed., 1878); 
also the relevant sections in books on biblical and systematic 
theology. (A. E. G.*) 

ESCHEAT ( 0 . Fr. eschete, from escheoir, to fall to one’s share; 
Lat exeidere, to fall out), in English law, the reversion of lands 
to the next lord on the failure of heirs of the tenant. “ When 
the tenant of an estate in fee simple dies without having alienated 
his estate in his lifetime or by his will, and without leaving any 
heirs either lineal or collateral, the lands in which he held his 
estate escheat, as it is Called, to the lord of whom he held them ” 
(Williams on the Law of Real Property). This rule is explained 
by the conception of a freehold estate as an interest in lands held 
by the freeholder from some lord, the king being lord paramount. 
(See Estate.) The granter retains an interest in the land similar 
to that of the donor of an estate for life, to whom the land reverts 
after the life estate is ended. As there are now few freehold 
estates traceable to any mesne or Intermediate lord, escheats, 
when they do occur, fall to the king as lord paramount. Besides 
e.scheat for defect of heirs, there was formerly also escheat 
propter delictum tenentis, or by the corruption of the blood of the 
tenant through attainder consequent on conviction and sentence 
for treason or felony. The blood of the tenant becoming corrupt 
by attainder was decreed no longer inheritable, and the effect 
was the same as if the tenant had died without heirs. The land, 
therefore, escheated to the next heir, subject to the superior 
right of the crown to the forfeiture of the lands,—in the case of 
treason for ever, in the case of felony for a year and a day. 
All this was abolished by the Felony Act 1870, which provided for 
the appointment of an administrator to the property of the con¬ 
vict. E.scheat is also an incident of copyhold tenure. Trust 
estates were not subject to escheat until the Intestates’ Estates 
Act 1884, but now by that act the law of escheat applies in the 
same manner as if the estate or interest were a legal estate in 
corporeal hereditaments. 

ESCHENBURG, JOHANN JOACHIM (1743-1820), German 
critic and literary historian, was bom at Hamburg on the 7th 
of December 1743. After receiving his early education in his 
native town, he studied at Leipzig and Gottingen. In 1767 he 
was appointed tutor, and subsequently professor, at the Collegium 
Carolinum in Brunswick. The title of “ Hofrat ” was conferred 
on him in'i786, and in 1814 he was made one of the directors of 
the Carolinum. He is best known by his efforts to familiarize 
his countrymen with English literature. He published a series 
of German translations of the principal English writers on 
aesthetics, such as J. Brown, D. Webb, Charles Bumey, Joseph 
Priestley and R. Hurd ; and Germany owes also to him the first 
complete translation (in prose) of Shakespeare’s plays (William 
Shakespear's Schauspiele, 13 vols., Zurich, 1775-1782). This 
is virtually a revised edition of the incomplete translation 
published by Wieland between 1762 and 1766. Eschenburg died 
at Brunswick on the 29th of February 1820. 

Besides editing, with memoirs, the works of Hagedom, 
Zacharid and other German poets, he was the author of a Hand- 
buch der Uassischen Literatur (1783); Entwurf einer Theorie tend 
Literatur der schonen Wissensekaften (1783); Beispielsammlung 
zur Theorie und Literatur der schonen Wissenschaften (8 vols., 
1788-1795); I.ehrbuch der Wissenschaftskunde (1792); and 
Denkmdler alideutscher Dichtkunst (1799). Most of these works 
have passed through several editions. Eschenburg was also a 
poet of some pretensions, and some of his religious hymns, e.g. 
Jeh will dich noch im Tod erheben and Dir trau’ ick, Goll, und 
wanke nicht, are contamed in many hymnals to this day. 

ESCHENMAYER, ApAM KARL AUGUST VON (176S-1852), 
German philosopher and physicist, was bom at Neuenburg in 
Wiirttemberg in July 1768. After receiving his early education 
at the Caroline academy of Stuttgart, he entered the university 
of Tubingen, where he received the degree of doctor of medicine. 
He practised for some time as a physician at Sulz, and then at 
Kirchheim, and in 1811 he was chosen extraordinary professor 
of philosophy and medicine at Tiibmgen. In 1818 he became 
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ordinary professor of practical philosophy, but in 1836 he resigned 
and took up his residence at Kirchheim, where he devoted his 
whole attention to philosophical studies. Eschenmayer’s views 
are largely identical with those of Schelling, but he differed from 
him in regard to the knowledge of the absolute. He believed that 
in order to complete the arc of truth philosophy must be supple¬ 
mented by what he called “ non-philosophy,” a kind of mystical 
illumination by which was obtained a belief in God that could not 
be reached by mere intellectual effort (see Hoffding, Hist, oj 
Mod. Phil., Eng. trans. vol. 2, p. 170). He carried this tendency 
to mysticism into his physicd researches, and was led by it to 
take a deep interest in the phenomena of animal magnetism. 
He ultimately became a devout believer m demoniacal and 
spiritual possession; and his later writings are all strongly 
impregnated with the lower supematuralism. 

His principal works axo—Die Phihsophie in ihrm Vhtrgangt 
mr NiMphilosophit (1803); Versuch die scheinbare Magie des ihieri- 
sihen Magnetismus aus phyiiol. und psycHischen Geselzen zu erklSten 
ji8i6); System der Moral^hilnsophie (1818); Psychologic in drei 
Theilen, als empirische, reine, angewandte (1817, 2nd ed. 7822); 
Peligionsphilosojpkie (3 vols,, 1818-1824); Die Hegel'sche Religions- 
phihsophie verMchen mil dem christl. Princip (1834); Der Ischario- 
tismus unserer Page (1835) (directed against Strauss’s Life of Jesus ); 
Konflihi zwischen Htmtnel und Ildlle, an dent Damon eines besessenen 
Mddehens heohachtet (1837); Grundriss der Naturphilosophie (1832); 
Grundziige der christl. Philosophic {1840); and Beiracitungen ilber 
den physischen Weltbau (1852). 

ESCHEH VOH DER UNTH, ARNOLD (1807-1872), Swiss 
geologist, the son of Hans Conrad Escher (1767-1823), was bom 
at Zurich on the 8th of June 1807. In 1856 he became professor 
of geology at the Ecole Polytechnique at Zurich. His researches 
led him to be regarded as one of the founders of Swiss geology. 
With B. Studer he produced (1852-1853) the first ekborate 
geological map of Switzerland. He was the author also of 
Geologische Bemerkungen iiber das ndrdlicht Vorarlberg und einige 
angrenzenden Gegenden, published at Zurich in 1853. He died 
on the 12th of July 1872. 

ESCHSCHOLTZ, JOHANN FRIEDRICH (1793-1831), Russian 
traveller and naturalist, was born in November 1793, at Dorpat, 
where he died in May 1831. He was naturalist and physician 
to Otto von Kotzebue’s exploring expedition during 1815-1818. 
On his return he was appointed extraordinary professor of 
anatomy (i8ig) and director of the zoological museum of the 
university at Dorpat (1822), and in 1823-1826 he accompanied 
Kotzebue on his second voyage of discovery. He became 
ordinary professor of anatomy at Dorpat in 1828. Among his 
publications were the System der Akalephen (1829), and the 
Zoologischer .41/^7(1829-1833). The botanical genus Eschscholtzia 
was named by Adelbcrt von Chamis.so in his honour. 

BSCHWE6E, a town of Germany, in the Pru.ssian province of 
Hesse-Nassau, on the Werra, and the railway Treysa-I.einefelde, 
28 m. S.E. of Cassel. Pop. (1905) 11,113. It consists of the old 
town on the left, the new town on the right, bank of the Werra, 
and Briickenhausen on a small island connected with the old 
and new town by bridges. It is a thriving manufacturing town, 
its chief industries being leather-making, yam-spinning, cotton- 
and linen-weaving, the manufactures of cigars, brushes, lic^uors 
and oil, and glue- and soap-boiling. It has two ancient buildings, 
the Nikolai-turm, built in 1455, and the old castle. After being 
part of Thuringia, Eschwege passed to Hesse in 1263. It was 
recovered by the landgrave of Thuringia in 1388, but soon 
reverted to Hesse, and it became the residence of one of the 
branches of the Hessian royal house, a branch which died out in 
i 6 S 5 * _ 

IDCHWSILER, a town of Germany, in the Pmssian Rhine 
province, on the Inde, and the railways Cologne-HerbestM 
and Munich-Gladbach-Stolbcrg, about ^ m. E.N.E. from Aix- 
la-Cbapelle. Pop. (1905) 2*,643. The town has an Evangelical 
and four Roman Catholic churches, a gymnasium and an orphan¬ 
age. The manufacture of iron and steel goods is carried on; 
other industries include the manufacture of zinc wares, tanning, 
distilling and brewing. In thejneighbourhood there are valuable 
coal mines. 

See Koch, GesekitMe der Stadt Eschxmltr (Frankfort, 1890). 
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ESCOBAR Y MENDOZA, ANTONK) (1589-1669), Spanish 
churchman of illustrious descent, was born at Valladolid in 
1589. He was educated by the Jesuits, and at the age of fifteen 
took the habit of that order. He soon became a famous preacher, 
and his facility was so great that for fifty years he preached 
daily, and sometimes twice a day. In addition he was a volumin¬ 
ous writer, and his works fill eighty-three volumes. His first 
literary efforts were Latin verses in praise of Ignatius Loyola 
(1613) and the Virgin Mary (1618); but he is best known as a 
writer on casuistry. His principal works belong to the fields 
of exegesis and moral theology. Of the latter the best known 
are Summula easuum conscientiae (1627); Ltiier theologiae 
moralis (1644), and Vniversae theologiae mortdis pnoblemata 
(1652-1666). The first mentioned of these was severely criticised 
by Pascal in the fifth and sixth of his Provincid Letters, as 
tending to inculcate a loose system of morality. It contains 
the famous maxim that purity of intention may be a justification 
of actions which are contrary to the moral code and to human 
laws; and its general tendency is to find excuses for the majority 
of human frailties. His doctrines were disapproved of by many 
Catholics, and were mildly condemned by Rome. They were 
also ridiculed in witty verses by Moli^re, Boileau and La Fontaine, 
and gradually the name Escobar came to be used in France as a 
synonym for a person who is adroit in making the rules of 
morality harmonize with his own interests. Escobar himself 
is said to have been simple in his habits, a strict observer of the 
rules of his order, and unweariedly zealous in his efforts to reform 
the lives of those with whom he had to deal. It has been said of 
him that “ he purchased heaven dearly for himself, but gave 
it away cheap to others.” He died on the 4th of July 1669. 

ESCOIQUIZ, JDAN (1762-1820), Spanish ecclesiastic, politician 
and writer, was bom in Navarre in 1762. His father was a 
general officer and he began life as a page in the court of King 
(iharles III. He entered the church and was provided for by 
a prebend at Saragossa. Godoy in his memoirs asserts that 
Escoiquiz sought to gain his favour by flattery. There is every 
reason to believe that this is an accurate statement of the case. 
The mere fact tliat he was selected to be the tutor of the heir- 
apparent, Ferdinand, afterwards King Ferdinand VII., is of 
itself a proof that he exerted himself to gain the goodwill of the 
reigning favourite. In 1797 he published a translation of Young’s 
Night Thoughts, which does not of itself show that he was well 
acquainted with English, for the version may have been made 
with the help of the French. In 1798 he published a long and 
worthless so-called epic on the conquest of Mexico. Escoiquiz 
was in fact a busy and pushing member of the literary clique 
which Irwked up to Godoy as its patron. But his position as 
tutor to the heir to the throne excited his ambition. He began 
to hope that he might play the part of those court ecclesiastics 
who had often had an active share in the government of Spain. 
As Ferdinand grew up, and after his marriage with a Neapolitan 
princess, he became the centre of a court opposition to Godoy 
and to his policy of alliance with France. Escoiquiz was the 
brains, as far as there were any brains, of the intrigue. His 
activity was so notorious that he was exiled from court, but was 
consoled by a canunry at Toledo. This half measure was as 
ineffective as was to have been expected. Escoiquiz continued 
to be in constant communication with the prince. Toledo is 
close to Madrid, and the correspondence was easily maintained. 
He had a large share in the conspiracy of the Escorial which 
was detected on the 28th of October J807. He was imprisoned 
and sent for trial with other conspirators. But as they had 
appeded to Napoleon, who would not suffer his name to be 
mentioned, the government had to allow the matter to be hushed 
up, and the prisoners were acquitted. After the outbreak at 
Aranjuez on the 17th of March 1808, in which he had a share, 
he became one of the most trusted advisers of Ferdinand. The 
new king’s decision to go to meet Napoleon at Bayonne was 
largely inspired by him. In 1814 Escoiquiz published at Madrid 
his Idea Sencilla de las razones que motivaron el viage del Rey 
Fernando VII. d Bayona (Honest representation of the causes 
which inspired the journey of King Ferdinand VII, to Bayonne)k 
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It Is ft valuable historic^ ^onimentj «nui ooiitains a singuiwly 
Vivid account (rf an interview with Napoleon. Rscokjui* was 
far too firmly convinced of his ingenuity and merits to conceal 
the delusions and follies of hhnself and his associates. He 
displays his own vanity, frivolity and futile cleverness with 
much unconscious humour, but, it is only fair to allow, with 
some literary dexterity. When the Spanish royal family was 
imprisoned by Napoleon, Escok|uiz remained with Ferdinand 
at Valen9ay. In 1813 he puWished at Bourges a translation of 
Milton’s Patadise Lo^t. When Ferdinand was released in 1814 
he came back to Madrid in the hope that his ambition would 
now be sal isfied, but the king was tired of him, and was moreover 
resolved never to be subjected by any favourite. After a very 
brief period of office in r8i5 he was sent as a prisoner to Murcia. 
Though he was afterwards recalled, he was again exiled to Ronda, 
where he died on the iyth of Novemlier 1820. 

BBOOMBE, HABBY (1838-1899), South African statesman, a 
member of a Sonaersetshire family, was bom at Netting Hill, 
London, on the 2Sth of Jtily 1838, and was educated at St Paul’s 
school. After four years in a stockbroker's office, he emigrated, 
in 1859, to the Cape. The following year he moved to Natal, 
and, after trying other occupations, qualified as an attorney. 
He became recognized as the ablest pleader in the colony, and, 
in 1872, was elected for Durban as a member of the legislative 
cmindl, and subsequently was also placed on the executive 
council; In 1880 he secured the appointment of a harbour board 
for Natal, and was himself made chairman. The transformation 
of the port ol Durban into a harbour available for ocean liners 
was due entirely to his energy. In 1888-1889 defended 
Dinizulu and other Zulu chiefs against a charge of high treason. 
For several years he opposed the grant of responsible government 
to Natal, but by 1890 had become convinc^ of its desirability, 
and on its conferment in 1893 he joined the first ministiy 
formed, serving under Sir John Robinson as attorncy-geneml. 
In February 1897, on Sir John’s retirement, F.scoml)e became 
premier, remaining attorney-general and also holding the office 
of minister of education and minister of defence. In the summer 
of that year he was in London with the other colonial premiers 
at the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 
and was made a member of the privy council. Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity conferred upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
"1116 election that followed his return to Natal proved unfavour¬ 
able to his policy, and he resigned office (Ctetober 1897). 
Throughout his life he took an active interest in national defence. 
He had served in the Zulu War of 1879, was commander of the 
Natal Naval Volunteers and received the volunteer long service 
decoration. In October 1899 he went to the northern confines 
of the colonjr to take part in preparing measures of defence 
against the invasion by the Boers. He died on the 27th of 
December 1899. 

The Speeches of the late Rinht Hon. Harry liscomhe (Maritzburg, 
190^), edited by J. T. Henderson, contains brief biographical notes 
by Sir John Kobihson and the editor. 

ESGORIAls or Escubiai., in Spain, one of the most remarkable 
buildings in Europe, comprising at once a convent, a church, 
a palace and r. mausoleum. The Escorial is situated ^3432 ft. 
above the sea, on thft' south-western slopes of the Sierra de 
Guadanama, and thus within the borders of the province of 
Madrid and the kingdom of New Castile. By the Madrid-Avila 
railway it is 31 m, N.W. of Madrid. The surrounding country is a 
sterile and gloomy wildejness exposed to the cold and blighting 
blasts of the Sierra. 

According to the usual tradition, which there seems no suffi¬ 
cient reason to reject, the Escorial owes its existence to a vow 
made by Philip II. of Spain (1556-1598), shortly after the battle 
of St Quentin, in which his forces succeeded in routing the army 
of France. The day of the victory, the 10th of August 1557, 
was Sacred to 8t Laurence^ and accordingty the building was 
dedimted tothatsaint, and Reived the title of St real monasterui 
ie Sim- Leretm Stl E.rcnrial. The last dlstindtive epithet was 
derived from tSve tittle hamlet in the vicinity which furnished 
4)itAter,^nht'f>iii^ td tiw iVorkraen, but to tiie monks of St Jerome 


who were afterwards to be in possession of the monastery; and 
the bamlet itself is generally but perhaps erroneously supposed 
to be indebted for its name to the scarm or dross of certain 
old iron mines. The preparation of the plans and the super¬ 
intendence of 1jhe work were entrusted the king to Juan 
Bautista de Toledo, a Spanish architect who had received most 
of his professional education in Italy. The first stone was laid 
in April 1563 ; and under the king’s personal inspection the work 
rapidly advanced. Abundant supplies of berroquena, a granite¬ 
like stone, were obtained in the neighbourhood, and for rarer 
materials the resources of both the Old and the New World 
were put under contribution. The death of Toledo in 1567 
ttireatened a fatal blow at the satisfactory completion of the 
enterprise, but a worthy successor was foi^ in Juan Herrera, 
Toledo’s favourite pupil, who adhered in the main to his master’s 
designs. On the 13th of September 1584 the last Stone of the 
masonry was laid, and the works were brought to a termination 
in I593. Each successive occupant of the "Spanish throne has 
done something, however slight, to the restoration or adorrunent 
of Philip’s Convent-palace, and Ferdinand VII. (1808-1833) did 
so much In this way that he has been called a second founder, 
in all its principal features, however, the Escorial remains what 
it was made by the genius of Toledo and Herrera working out 
the grand, if abnormd, desires of their master. 

Tlie ground plan of ihe building isieatimated tooecsipy an urea 
of 396,782 sq. ft, and the total area of all the storeys would form 
a causeway t metre in breadth and 95 m. in length. There are 
seven towers, fifteen gateways and. according to l«s Santos, 
no fewer than 12,000 windows and doors. The general arrange¬ 
ment is shown by the accompamying plan. Entering by the main 
entrance the visitor finds himstif in an atrium, called the Court 
of the Kings (Patio de Ins reyes), from the 16th-century statues 
of the kings of Judah, by Juan Bautista Monegro, which adorn 
the facade of the church. The sides of the atrium are unfortun¬ 
ately occupied by plain ungainly buildings five storeys in height, 
awkwardly accommodating th^sclves to the upward slope of 
the ground. Of the grandeur of the diurch itself, however, 
there can be no question; it is the finest portion of the whole 
Escorial, and, accordif^ to Fergusson, deserves to rank as one 
of the great Renaissance churches of ICurope. It is about 340 ft. 
from eisat to west by 200 from north to south, and thus occupies 
an area of about 70,000 sq. ft. The dome is 60 ft. in diameter, 
and its height at the centre is about 320 ft, In glaring contrast 
to the bold and simple forms of the architecture, which belongs 
to the Doric, style, were the bronze and marbles and pictures 
of the high altar, the masterpiece of the Milanese Giacomo 
Trezzo, almost ruined by the French in 1808. Directly under the 
altar is situated the pantheon or royal mausoleum, a richly 
decorated octagonal chamber with upwards of twenty niches, 
occupied by black marble urnas or sarcophagi, kept sacred for 
the dust of kings or mothers of kings. There are the remains of 
Charles V. (1516-1556), of Philip II., and of all their successors 
on the Spanish throne down to Ferdinand Vll., with the ex¬ 
ception of Philip V, (1700-1746) and Ferdinand VI. (1746-1759). 
Several of the sarcophagi arc still empty. For the other members 
of the royal family there is a separate vault, known as the Panteon 
de Ins Infantes, or more familiarly by the dreadfully suggestive 
namo of El Ptidridero, The most interesting room in the palace 
is Philip II.’s cell, from which through an opening in the wall he 
could see the celebration of mass while too ill to leave his bed. 

The library, situated above the principal portico, was at one 
time one of the richest in Europe, comprising the king’s own 
collection, the extensive bequest of Diego de HendOza, PhiUp’s 
ambassador to Rome, the spoils of the emperor of Morocco, 
Muley Zidan (1603-1648) and various contributions from Con¬ 
vents, churches and cities. It suficred greatly in the fire of 1671, 
and has since been impoverished by plunder and neglect Amnng 
its curioBities still extant arc two New Testament Codices of the 
totii century and two of tiie itth; various works by Alphooso 
ti\B Wise (1252-1284), a Vi^il of the 14th oentuty, a Koran of 
the 15th, &c. Of the Arabic manuscripts which it contained in 
the 17th centuty a cataingiM wai given in J. H. .Hottinger’s 
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Cbvrch 

1. Principal entrance and portico. 

2. Court of the kini^s {, 1 ‘mo dt lot reyas). 

3. Vestibule of llie cliurch. 

4. Choir of the seminarists. 

5. Centro of the church and pn^oction of the 

dome. 

6. Greater chapei. 

7. High altar. 

8. Chapel of St John. 

9. Cliapel of St Michael, 
lu. Chapel of St Maurice. 

11. Chapel of the Ro.sary. 

12. Toml> of Louisa Carlota. 

13. Chapel of the Patrocinio. 


Views and Plan of the Escorial.’ 

14. Chapel of the Crtsto de la huetta muerte. 

15. Chapel of the Eleven Thousand Virgins, 
ib. Former Chapel of the Patrocinio. 

17. Sacristy. 

PAI.ACB 

18. Principal corurt of the palace. 

19. Ladies’ tower. 

20. Court of the masks. 

21. Apartments of the royal children! 

22. Royal oratory. 

23. Oratory where I’hilip 11 . died. 

Seminary 

24. Entrance to seminary. 

25. Classrooms. 

26. Gld philosophical hall. 


27. Old theotogical hall. 

28. Chamber of secrets. 

29 . Old refectory. 

30. Entrance to the college, 
jt. College yard. 

Convent 

32. Clock tower. 

33. Principal cloister. 

34. Court of the evangelists. 
33. Prior’s cell. 

36. Archives. 

37. Old church. 

38. Visitors’ hall. 

39. Manuscript library. 

40. Convent refectory. 


Prompimriam sive bibliotheca orientalis, published at Heidelberg 
in ifisS,. and another in the i8th, in M. Cnsiri’s Bibliotheca 
Arabico-Bispanica (2 vols., Madrid, 1760-1770). (M the artistic 
treasures with which the Kacorial was gradually enriched, it is 
sufficient to mention the frescoes of Peregrin or Pellagrino Tibaldi, 
Luis de Carbajal, Bartolornmeo Cardueci or Carducho,and Luca 
Giordano, and the pictures of Titian, Tiatoretto and Velasque*. 
These paintings all date from the 15th or the r7th centuty. 
Many of those that are movable have been transferred to Madrid, 
and many others have perished by fire or sack. The conflagration 
of 1671, already mentioned, raged for fifteen days, and only the 
churdi, a part of the palace, and two towers escaped uninjured. 
In *808 the whole building was exposed to the ravages of the 
T^ch Solffiers under Genera! La Houssaye. On the night of 


the ist of October 1872, the college and seminary, a part of the 
palace and the upper library were devastated by fire; but the 
damage was subsequently repaired. ,In ,1885 the Cohv^tual 
buildings were occupied by Augustinian monks. 

The reader will find a remarkable description of the emotional 
influence of the Escovial In E. Quinet’s Vacances en Espagne (Paris, 
1646), and for historloai and arohitecturat details he may consult 
tJie following works;—Fray Juan de San Geroninio, Memoriat 
sobre la /undacion del Escorial y su labrica, in the Cahecian de 
docimenios inedilos para la hisioria de Espana, vol. vii. ; Y. de 
Herrera, Sumario y breve declararinn de hs disenos y estampas de 
la /ab. de S. Lorencio el Real del EsonrieU (Madrid, 1389); JoaA de 
Siguenaa, Jiistaria dt la orden de San Garoreyno, &c. (Madrid, 1590} 


’ Reduced from a large plan of the Escorial in the British Museum, 
MonatUria del Escorial, published at Madrid in 1876. 
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L. de Cabrera de Cordova, h'elipe Segundo (Madrid, 1619): Jaipes 
Wadsworth, further Observations of the English Spanish Pugrime 
(London, 1629, 1630): llano Mazzorali de Cremona, L$ Eeali 
Grandeeee del Escuriale (Bologna, 1648); De los Santos, Deseripcion 
del real monasterio, &c. (Madrid, 1657); Andres Ximenes, Deseripcion, 
&c. (Madrid, 1764); Y. Qiievedo, Historia del Real Monasterio, 4 c. 
(Madrid, 1849); A. Rottado, Hist. artisHca, . . . del monasterio de 
San Lorenzo (Madrid, 1836-1861) ; W. H. Prescott, Life of Philip II. 
(London, 1887); J. Fergusson, History of the Modem Styles of 
Architecture (London, 1891-1893); Sir W, Stirling-Maxwell, Armeds 
of the Artists of Spain (London, 1891). 

ESCOVBDO, JUAN DE (d. 1578), Spanish politician, secretary 
of Don John of Austria, and ^iefly notable as having been the 
victim of one of the mysteries of the i6th century, began life 
in the household of Ruy Gomez de Silva, prin<» of Eboli, the 
most trusted minister of the early years of the rcip^ of Philip II. 
Bv the will of the prince he was endowed for life with the post of 
Regidor, or legal reprelentative of the king in the municipality 
of Madrid. He was also associated with Antonio Perez as one of 
the secretaries who acted as the agents of the king in all dealings 
with the various governing boards which formed the Spanish 
administration. When Don John of Austria, after the battle of 
Lepanto in 1571, began to launch on a policy of self-seeking 
adventure, Escovedo was appointed as his secretary with the 
intention that he should act as a check on these follies. Un¬ 
happily for himself and for Don John he went heart and soul into 
all the prince’s schemes. He began to disobey orders from Madrid 
and became entangled in intrigues to manage or even to coerce 
the king. In July 1577, and contrary to the king’s orders, he 
came to Spain from Planders, where Don John was then governor. 
It is said that he discovered the love intrigue between Antonio 
Perez and the widowed princess of Eboli, Ana Mendoza de la 
Cerda. This is, however, mere gossip and supposition. There can 
be no doubt that he was a busy intriguer, or that the king, acting 
on the then very generally accepted doctrine that the sovereign 
has a right to act for the public interest without regard to forms 
of law, gave orders to Antonio Perez that he was to be put out 
of the way. After two clumsy attempts had been made to poison 
him at Perez’s table, he was killed by bravos on the night of 
Easter Monday, the 31st of March 1578. According to an old 
tradition the murder took place outside the church of St Maria 
in Madrid, which was pulled down in 1868. 

See Caspar Muro, La Princesse d'Eboli (Paris, 1878) ; and W. H. 
Prescott, Reign of Philip II. (1855-59). 

ESCUINTLA, the capital of the department of Escuintla, 
Guatemala; on the southern slope of the Sierra Madre, 45 m. 
S.W. of Guatemala city. Pop. (1905) about 12,000. Escuintla 
is locally celebrated for its hot mineral springs. It is the com¬ 
mercial centre of a fertile district, which produces coffee, cane- 
sugar and cocoa; it has also a brisk transit trade in most of the 
products of Guatemala, owing to its position on the interoceanic 
railway between Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic and San Jose 
(30 m. S.) on the Pacific. A branch railway which goes westward 
to San Augustin meets this line at Escuintla. 

ESCUTCHEON ( 0 . Fr. escucheon, escusson, modern icusson, 
through a Late Lat. form from Lat. scutum, shield), an heraldic 
termfor a shield with armorial bearingsdisplayed(see Heraldry). 
The word is also applied to the shields used on tombs, in the 
spandrils of doors or in string-courses, and to the ornamented 
plates from the centre of which door-rings, knockers, &c., are 
suspended, or which protect the wood of the key-hole from the 
wear of the key. In medieval times these were often worked 
in a very beautiful manner. 

ESHER, WILLIAM BAUOL BRETT, 1ST Viscount (1817- 
1899), English lawyer and master of the rolls, was a son of the 
Rev. Joseph G. Brett, of Chelsea, and was born on the 13th of 
August 1817. He was educated at Westminster and at Caius 
College, Cambridge. Called to the bar in 1840, he went the 
northern circuit, and became a Q.C. in 1861 On the death of 
Richard Cobden he unsuc^sfully contested Rochdale as a 
Conservative, but in 1866 m& returned for Helston in unique 
circumstances. He and his opponent polled exactly the same 
number of votes, whereupon the mayor, as returning officer, 
gave his casting vgte for the Liberal candidate. As this vote 


was given after four o’clock, however, an appeal was lodged, 
and the House of Commons allowed both members to take their 
seats. Brett rapidly made his mark in the House, and in 1868 
he was appointed solicitor-general. On behalf of the crown he 
prosecuted the Fenians charged with having caused the Clerken- 
well explosion. In parliament he took a leading part in the 
promotion of bills connected with the administration of law and 
justice. He was (August 1868) appointed a justice in the court 
of common pleas. Some of his sentences in this capacity excited 
mucli criticism, notably so in the case of the gas stokers’ strike, 
when he sentenced the defendants to imprisonment for twelve 
months, with hard labour, which was ^terwards reduced by 
the home secretary to four months. On the reconstitution of 
the court of appeal in 1876, Brett was elevated to the rank of a 
lord justice. After holding this position for seven years, he 
succeeded Sir George Jessel as master of tlie rolls in 1883. In 
1885 he was raised to the House of Lords as Baron Esher. He 
opposed the bill proposing that an accused person or his wife 
might give evidence in their own case, and supported the bill 
which empowered lords of appeal to sit and vote after their 
retirement. The Solicitors Act of 1888, which increased the 
powers of the Incorporated Law Society, owed much to his 
Influence. In 1880 he delivered a remarkable speech in the 
House of Lords, deprecating the delay and expense of trials, 
which he regarded as having been increased by the Judicature 
Acts. Lord Esher suffered, perhaps, as master of the rolls from 
succeeding a lawyer of such eminence as Jessel. He hud a 
caustic tongue, but also a fund of shrewd common sense, and 
one of his favourite considerations was whether a certain course 
was “ business ” or not. He retired from the bench at the close 
of 1897, and a viscounty was conferred upon him on his retirement, 
a dignity never given to any judge, lord chancellors excepted, 
“ for mere legal conduct since the time of Lord Coke.” He 
died in London on the 24th of May 1899. 

Lord Esher was succeeded in the title by his only surviving 
son, Reginald Baliol Brett {b. 1852), who was secretary to the 
office of works from 1895 to 1902, but subsequently came into 
far greater public prominence in 1904 as chairman of the war 
office reconstitution c-ommittec after the South African War. 

ESHER, a township in the Epsom parliamentary division 
of Surrey, England, 14^ m. S.W. of London by the London 
& South Western railway (Esher and Claremont station). It 
is pleasantly situated on rising ground above the river Mole, 
3 m. from its junction with the Thames. To the north-west 
lie the grounds of Esher Place. Of the mansion-house founded 
by William of Waynflete, bishop of Winchester (c. 1450), in which 
Cardinal Wolscy resided for three or four weeks after his sudden 
fall from power in 1529, only the gatehouse remains. It is known 
as Wolscy’s Tower, but is apparently part of Waynflele’s founda¬ 
tion. A new mansion was erected in 1803. To the south is 
Claremont Palace, built by the great Lord Clive (17^) on the 
site of a mansion of Sir John Vanbrugh. In 1816 it was the 
residence of Princess Charlotte, wife of Prince (afterwards King) 
Leopold. She died here in 1817, and on the death of her husband 
in 1865 the property passed to the crown. Louis Philippe, ex- 
king of the French, resided here from 1848 until his death in 
1850. In 1882 Claremont became the private property of Queen 
Victoria. Christ Church, Esher, contains fine memorii^ of 
King Leopold and others, and one of its three bells is said to 
have been brought from San Domingo by Sir Francis Drake. 
To the north near the railway station is Sandown Park, where 
important race meetings are held. Esher is included in the 
urban district of Esher and The Dittons, of which TT^es 
Ditton is a favourite riverside resort. The whole district is 
largely residential. Pop. (1901) 9489. 

ESKER (0. Irish eiscir), a local name for long mounds of 
glacial gravel frequently met with in Ireland. Eskers (the 
Swedish dsar) are among the occasionally puzzling rejics of the 
British glacial period. They wind from side to side across 
glaciated country and have evidently been formed by channels 
upon or under the ice. “ Where streams of considerable size form 
tunnels under or in the ice these may become more or less filled 
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with wash, and when the ice melts the aggraded channels appear 
as long ridges of gravel and sand known as eskers. It has been 
thought t^t similar ridges are sometimes formed in valleys 
cut in the ice from top to bottom, and even that they rise from 
gravd and sand lodged in super^glacial channels. The latter 
at least is probably rare, as the surface streams have usually 
high ^dients, swift currents and smooth bottoms, and hence 
give little opportunity for lodgment. In the case of ke^sheets, 
too, in which eskers are chiefly developed, there is usually no 
surface material except at the immediate edge, where the ice 
is thin and its layers upturned ” (T. C. Chamberlin and R. D. 
Salisbury, Geology, Processes and their Results). Eskers are to be 
distinguished from kames (g.v.). 

ESMLBTUNA, a town of Sweden in the district (Idn) of 
Sodermanland, on the Hjelmar river, which unites lakes Hjelmar 
and Malar, 65 m. W. of Stockholm by rail. Pop. (igoo) 13,663. 
The place is mentioned in the 13th century, and is said to derive 
its name from Eskil, an English missionary who suffered martyr¬ 
dom on the spot. It rose into importance in the reign of Charles 
X., who besitowed on it considerable privileges, and gave the first 
impulse to its manufacturing activity. It is the chief seat in 
Sweden of the iron and steel industries, its cutlery being especi¬ 
ally noted, while damascened work is a specialty. There is 
a technical school for the metal industries. There are, in the 
town or its neighbourhood, great engineering, gun-making, and 
rolling and polishing works and breweries. The largest mechani¬ 
cal works are those of Munktell and Tunafors, The Karl Gustaf 
Stad.s rifle factory was established in 1814. 

ESKIMO, Eskimos or Esquimaux (a corruption of the Abnaki 
Indian Eskimantsie or the Ojibway Ashkimeg, both terms mean¬ 
ing “ those who eat raw flesh ”; they call themselves “ Innuit,” 
“ the people ”), a North American Indian people, inhabiting 
the arctic coast of America from Greenland to Alaska, and a small 
portion of the Asiatic shore of Bering Strait. On the American 
shores they are found, in broken tribes, from East Greenland 
to the western shores of Alaska—never far inland, or south of 
the region where the winter ice allows seals to congregate. 
Even on hunting expeditions they never travel more than 30 m. 
from the coast. Save a slight admixture of European settlers, 
they are the only inhabitants of both sides of Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay. They extend as far south as about 50° N. lat. on 
the eastern side of America, and in the west to 60° on the eastern 
shore of Bering Stnut, while 55° to 60° are their southern limits 
on the shore of Hudson Bay. Throughout all this range there 
are no other tribes save where the Kennayan and Ugalenze 
Indians (of western America) come down to the shore to fish. 
The Aleutians are closely allied to the Eskimo in habits and 
language. H. J. Rink divides the Eskimo into the following 
groups, the most eastern of which would have to travel nearly 
5000 m. to reach the most western: (i) The East Greenland 
Eskimo, few in number, every year advancing farther south, and 
coming into contact with the next section. (*) The West 
Greenlanders, -civilized, living under the Danish crown, and 
extending from Gape Farewell to 74° N. lat. (3) The Northern¬ 
most Greenlanders—the Arctic Highlanders of Sir John Ross- 
confined to Smith, Whale, Murchison and Wobtenholme Sounds, 
north of the Melville Bay glaciers. These—the most isolated 
and uncivilized of all the Eskimo—had no boats or bows and 
arrows until about 1868. (4) The Labrador Eskimo, mostly 
civilized. (5) The Eskimo of the middle regions, occupying the 
coasts from Hudson Bay to Barter Island, beyond Mackenzie 
river, inhabiting a stretch of country 2000 m. in length and 800 
in breadth. (6) The Western Eskimo, from Barter Island to the 
we-stem limits in America. (7) The Asiatic Eskimo. 

The Eskimo are not a tall race, theij height varying from 
5 ft. 4 in. to 5 ft. 10 in., but men of 6 ft. are met. Both men and 
women are muscular and active, the former often inclining to fat. 
The faces of both have a pleasing, good-humoured expression, 
and not infrequently are even handsome. The typical face is 
broadly oval, flat,' with fat cheeks; forehead not high, and 
rather ; teeth good, though, owing to the c^racter 

of the food, worn down to the gums m old age; nose very flat; 


! eyes rather obliquely set, small, black and bright; head largish, 
and. covered with coarse black hair, which the women futen 
up into a knot on the top, and the men clip in front and allow 
to hang loose and unkempt behind. Their skulls are of the 
mesocephaiic type, the he%ht being ^eater than the breadth; 
according to Davis, 75 is ^e index of the latter and 77- of the 
former. Some of the tribes slightly compress the skulls of their 
new-bom children laterally (Hall), but this practice is a very 
local one. The men have usually a slight moustache, lait no 
whiskers, and rarely any beard The skin has .generally a 
“ bacony ” feel, and when cleaned of the smoke, grease and other 
dirt—the accumulation of which varies accoidi^ to the age of 
the individual—is only so slightly brown that .red shows in the 
cheeks of the children and youhg women. The hands and feet 
are small and well formed. The Eskimo dress entirely in skins 
of the seal, reindeer, bear, dog, or even fox, the first two being, 
however, the most common. The men’s and women’s dress 
is much the same, a jacket suit, the trousers tucked into seal-skin 
boots. The jacket has a hood, which in cold weal^r is used 
to cover the head, leaving only the face exposed. The women’s 
jacket has a large hood for carrying a child and an absurd-looking 
tail behind, which is, however, usually tucked up. The women’s 
trousers are usually ornament^ vrith eider-duck neck feathers or 
embroidery of native dyed leather; their boots, which are of 
white leather, or (in Greenland) dyed of various colours, reach 
over the knees, and in some tribes are very wide at the top, thus 
giving them an awkward appearance and a clumsy waddling walk. 
In winter two suits are worn, one with the hair inside, the other 
with it outside. They also sometimes wear shirts of bird-skins, 
and stockings of dog or young reindeer skins. Their clothes 
are very neatly made, fit brautifully, and are sewn with “ sinew- 
thread,” with a bone needle if a steel one caimot be had. In 
person the Eskimo are usually filthy, and never wash. Infants 
are, however, sometimes cleaned by being licked by their mother 
before being put into the bag of feathers which serves as their 
bed, cradle and blankets. 

In summer the Eskimo live in conical skin tents, and in winter 
usually in half-underground huts of stone, turf, earth and bones, 
entered by a long tunnel-like passage, whidi can only be traversed 
on all fours. Sometimes, if residing temporarily at a place, 
they will erect neat round huts of blocks of snow with a sheet of 
ice for a window. In the roof are deposited their spare harpoons, 
&c.; and from it is suspended the steatite basin-like Isunp, the 
flame of which, the wick being of moss, serves as fire and light. 
On one side of the hut is the bench which ds used as sofa, seats 
and common sleeping place. The floor is usually very filthy, 
a pool of blood or a dead seal being often to be seen there. 
Ventilation is almost non-existent; and after the lamp has Mazed 
for some time, the heat is all but unbearable. In the summer 
the wolfish-looking dogs lie outside on the roof of the huts, 
in the winter in the tunnel-like passage just outside the family 
apartment. The Western Eskimo build their houses chiefly 
of planks, merely covered on the outside with green turf. The 
same Eskimo have, in the more populous places, a public room 
for meetings. “ Council chambers ” are also said to exist in 
Labrador, but are only known in Greenland by tradition. Some¬ 
times in south Greenland and in the Western Eskimo country 
the houses are made to accommodate several families, but as a 
rule each family has a house to itself. 

The Eskimo are solely hunters and fishers, and derive most 
of their food from the sea. Their countiy allows of no cultivation; 
and beyond a few berries, roots, &c., they use no vegetable 
food. The seal, the reindeer and the whale supply the bulk 
of their food, as well as their clothing, light, fuel, and frequently 
also, when (Iriftwood is scarce or unavailable, the material for 
various articles of domestic economy. Thus the Eskimo canoe 
is made of seal-skin stretched on a wooden or whalebone frame, 
with a hole in the centre for the paddler. It is driven by a bone- 
tipped double-bladed paddle. A watorproof skin or entrail 
dress is tightly fastened round the mouth of the hole so that, 
should the canoe overturn, no water cwi enter. A skilful paddlw 
can turn a complete somersault, boat and all, through the water. 

IX. 25 
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The Eskimo women use a flat-bottomed akin luggage-boat. 
The Eskimo sledge is made of two runners of wood or bone- 
even, in one case on record, of frozen salmon (Maclure)—united 
by cross bars tied to the runners by hide thongs, and drawn 
by from 4 to 8 dogs harnessed abreast. Some of th«r weapons 
. are ingenious—in particular, the harpoon, with its detachaUe 
point to Whidi an inflated sealskin is fastened. When the quarry 
is struck, the floating skin serves to tire it out, marks its course, 
and buoys it up when dead. >The bird-spears, too, have a 
bladder attached, and points at the sides which strike the 
aeature should the spear-head fail to wound. An effective bow 
is made out of whale’s rib. Altogether, with meagre material 
the Eskimo show great skill in the manufacture of their weapons. 
Meat is sometimes boilad, but, when it is frozen, it is often eaten 
raw. Blood, and thb half-digested contents of the reindeer’s 
paunch, are also eaten; and sometimes, but not habitually, 
Uubber. As a rule this latter' is too precious: it must be kept 
for winter fuel and light. The Eskimo are enormous eaters; two 
will easily dispose of a seal at a sitting ; and in Greenland, for 
instance, eaich individual hac; for his daily consumption, on an 
average, s J tb of flesh with blubber, and 1 tb of fish, besides 
mussels, berries, sea-weed, &c., to which in the Danish settle¬ 
ments may be added * oz. of imported food. Ten pounds of 
flesh, in addition to other food, is not uncomnaonly consumed 
in a day in time of plenty. A man will lie on his hack and allow 
his wife to feed him with tit-bits of blubber and flesh until he is 
unable to move. 

'The Eskimo cannot be strictly called a wandering race. 
They are nomadic only in so far that they have to move about 
from place to place during the fishing and shooting season, 
foHwwmg the game in its migratkms. They have, however, 
no r^lar property. They possess only the most necessary 
utensils and fumiture, with a stock of provisions for less than 
one year; and these possessions never exceed certain limits 
fixed upon by tradition or custom. Long habit and the necessities 
of their life have also compelled those having food to share 
with those ha'ving none—a custom 'which, with others, has 
conduced to the stagnant conditions of Eskimo society and to 
their utter improvidence. 

Their intelhgenoe is considerable, as their implements and 
folk-tales abundantly prove. They display a taste for music, 
cartography and drawing, display no small amount of humour, 
are quick at picking tip peculiar traits in strangers, and are 
painmlly acute in detecting the weak points or ludicrous sides 
of their character. They ore excellent mimics and easily learn 
the 'dances and songs of the Europeans, as well as their games, 
such as chess and dm^ts. They gamble a little—but in 
moderation, hw the Eskimo, though keen traders, have a deep- 
rooted antipathy to speculation. When they offer anything for 
sale—say* at a Dani* settlMnent in Greenland-^they always 
leave it to'thfi buyer to settle the price. They 'have also a dislike 
to bind themselves' by contract. Hence it was long before the 
Eskimo in Greenland could be induced to enter into European 
service, though when they do .they pass to almost the opposite 
extreme—they have no -will of th^ own. Public licentiousness 
or indecency is rare among them. In their -private life riteir 
morality is, however, not hif^. The women are especially erting; 
and in Greenlaiwd, -at ptaees where strangers visit, their extreme 
laxity of morals, and their nttw want of shame, are not more 
remarkable than the entire absence of jealousy or self-respect 
on the part of their cmiptiywion «ndl relatives. Theft in Green¬ 
land is almost unknown ; but the wBd Eskimo make very free 
wth strangws’ goods—though it must'be eUowed that the value 
they attach to 8ie articles stolen is some excuse for the thieves. 
Among themselves, on the other hand, they are very honest— 
a result of their bring so much under the control of puhiic opinion. 
Lying is said'^to bejis common a trait of the Eskimo as of other 
savages in fltrir dealings vijth Eurt^ieaiw. Th^ have naturally 
not maiJe any f^re in literature. Their feSc 4 ore is, however, 
extensive, and i&at collected by Dr Rink Shows eonsiderable 
rmagmation and no mean talent on the part of the stery-tellers. 
In Greenland and Labrador most of the natives have been taught 


by the miasionaries to read and write in thrir own language. 
Altogether, the literature puUished in the Ericimo tongue is 
considerable. Most of it has been printed in Denmark, but 
some has been “ set up ’’ in a small prin^-offioe in Green- 
Iwd, from which about z8o sheets have issued, beside many 
Kthograpluc prints. A journal (Atuagcegldliutit nalingmarmik 
tusarumndsasaumik untvkal, i,e. “ something for leadmg, 
accounts of all entertaining riil^cts ”) has been published 
since 1861. 

ITie Eskimo in Greenland and Labrador are, with few excep¬ 
tions, nominally at least, Christians. The native religion is a 
-vague animism and oonsists of a belief in good and evil spirits, 
limited each to its own sphere ; in a Heaven and Hdl; and a 
childish faith is placed in the native -wizards, who are legarded 
as intermediaries between mankind and the spirit-powers. 
The worship of the whale-spirit, so important a factor m their 
daily economy, is prevalent. 

As regards language, the idiom spoken from Greenland to 
north-eastern Siberia is, with a few exoeptions, the same; any 
difference is only that of dialect. It differs from the whole group 
of European languages, not merely in the sound of the -words, 
but more especially, according to Rink, in the construction. 
Its most remarkable feature is that a sentence of a European 
language is expressed in Eskimo by a single word constructed 
out of certain elements, eaoh of which corresponds m some 
degree to one of our words. One specimen commonly given 
to visitors to Greenland may suffice ; Savtgtksiniariartokasuar- 
omaryotittogog, which is equivalent to “ He s^’s that you also 
will go away quickly in Kke manner and buy a pretty knife.” 
Here is one word serving in the place of 1-7. It is made up as 
follows: Savig a knife, ik pretty, sim buy, ariatrtok go away, 
asuar hasten, omar wilt, y in like manner, otit thou, tog also, 
og he says. 

The Eskimo have no chiefs or political and military rulers. 
Fabrictus concisely descrfiied them in his day: “ Sine Deo, 
damim, reguntur consuetudme.” Ihe government is mainly a 
family one, though a man distinguished for skill in the chase, 
and for strength amd shrewdness, often has considerable power 
in the village. No political or social tie is recognized between 
the villages, though general good-fellowship seems to mark 
their relations. They never go to war with each other; and 
though revengeful and apt to injure an enemy secretly, they 
rarely -ceme to blows, and are morbidly anxious not to give 
offence. Indeed, in their intercourse with each other, all Eskimo 
indulge in much hyperbolical compliment. But they are not 
without courage. On the Coppennine and Mackenzie rivers, 
where they sometimes come into collirion with their American- 
Indian kinsmen, they fight fiercely. Polygamy is rare, but the 
rights of divorce and re-marriage are unrestricted. The Eskimo 
have intricate rules governing the o-wneiship of property and 
the rights of the hunter. As a race they are singularly un¬ 
demonstrative. When they met each other they used to rub 
noses togedier, but this, though a cammon custom still among 
the wild Eskimo, is entirely abandoned in Greenland except 
for the petting of children. There is, in Greenland at least, 
no national mode of salutation, either on meeting or parting. 
When a guest enters a house, commonly not the least sign is 
made either by him or his host. On leaving a place they some¬ 
times say “ inffvdiuaritse,” live well, and to a European 
“ apomiakinatit,” i,e, do not hurt thy head, -viz. against the 
upper part of the doorwi^. The F/skimo, excluding the few on 
the Asiatic coast, are estimated at about 49,000. 

BmLioGBAVHY.—Dr H. J. Rink, Tales and Traditions of the 
Eskimo (1873): Danish Greenland; its People and its Products 
(1877): Eshimo Twtes^lBS?); ]. Riebardsen, Polar Regions (1861), 
pp. 298-331; Sir Clements mrldiam, .drc<»c Papers of the i?. G. S. 
(>® 75 )> PP- 163-232; Simpson, fMi. pp. 233-275 Hans Hendriks 
the Eskimo's Memoirs,” Geographiccu Magarine (Feb. 1878, et seq.) ; 
Fridtjof Nansen, Eskimo Li/e (1894); R. E. Peary, Northward over 
the Great lee, vol. 1 appendix ii.; F. Boas, “ The Cential Eskimo,” 
Siaih Annual Report itf Sureauof Ethneie^y:(i884~i885); J. Murdoch, 
" The Point Barrow Eskimo,” Ninth Annual ReOoid (1887-1888); 
E. W. Nelson, " The Eskiino.t*out Bering Stralij,‘‘®^8fes*rf» Annual 
R«7w(, part I (1896-1897).' 
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II8XI*8HBIIII, a town of Asia Minors in the Kutaiah sanjak of 
t 9 ie Bnisa (Kbudavendikiar) vilayet. It is a station on the 
Haidar Pasha-Angora railway, m. from the former and 
164 m. from Angora, and 'the junction for Konia; and is situated 
on the right baiSi of the Pursak Sa (TenAris), a tributary of tiie 
Sakaria, aft the foot of the hills that border the broad treeless 
valley. Pop. 20,000 (Moslems 15,000, Christians 5000). Eski- 
ffliehr, i.e. “ the old town,” lies about a mile from tlie ruins of 
the ancient Phrygian Dorylaeum. The latter is mMitioned in 
connexion with the wars of Lysimachus and Antigonus (about 
302 B.C.), and frequently figures in Byzantine history as an 
imperial residence and military rendezvous. It was the scene 
of the defeat of the Turks under Kilij-Arslan by the crusaders in 
1097, and fell finally to the Turks of Konia in 1176. The town is 
divided by a small stream into a commercial quarter on low 
ground, in which are the bazaars, khans and the hot sulphur 
springs (12a® F.) which are mentioned as early as the 3rd century 
by Athenaeus ; and a residential quarter on the higher ground. 
The town is noted for its good climate, the Pursak Su for the 
abundance of its fish, and the plain for its fertility. About 18 m. 
to the E. are extensive deposits of meerschaum. The clay is 
partly manufactured into pipes in the town, but the greater 
proportion finds its way to Europe and especially to Germany. 
The annual output is valued at £272,000. 

See Murray’s Hdhh. to Asia Minor {1893); V. Cuinet, Turquie 
d’Asit (Bans, 1894). 

ESMABCH, JOHANNES FRIEDRICH AUGUST VON (1823- 
1908), (Jerman surgeon, was bom at Toiming, in Schleswig- 
Holstein, on the 9th of January 1823. He studied at Kiel and 
(jdttingen, and in 1846 became B. R. K. von Langenbeck’s 
assistant at the Kiel surgical hospital. He served in the ^hleswig- 
Hoktein War of 1848 as junior suigoon, and this directed his 
.attention to the subject of military surgery. He was taken 
prisoner, but afterwards exchanged, and was then appointed 
as surgeon to a field hospital. During the truce of 1849 he 
qualified os Privatdocenl at Kiel, but on the fresh outbreak of 
war he returned to the troops and was promoted to the rank of 
senior surgeon. In 1854 he became director of the surgical 
clinic at Kiel, and in 1857 head of the general hospital and 
professor at the university. During the Schleswig-Holstein War 
of 1864 Esmarch rendered good service to the field hospitals 
of Flensburg, Sundewitt and Kiel. In ho was called to 
Berlin as member of the hospital commission, and also to take 
fdie superintendence of the surgical work in the hospitals there. 
When theFranco-German War broke out in 1870 he was appointed 
surgeon-general to the army, and afterwards consulting surgeon 
at the great military hospital near Berlin. In 1872 he married 
Princess Henrietta of Sohlcswig-Holstein-.Sonderbuig-Augusten- 
burg, aunt of the Empress Auguste Victoria. In 1887 a patent 
of nobility was conferred on him. He died at Kiel on the 23rd 
of February 1908. Esmarch was one of the greatest authorities 
on hospital management and military surgery. His Handbuch 
der kriegsckirurpschen Technik was written for a prize offered by 
the empress Augusta, on the occasion of the Vienna Exhibition 
of 1877, for the best handbook for the battlefield of surgical 
appliances and operations. This book is illustrated by admirable 
diagrams, showing the different methods of bandaging and 
dressing, as well as the surgical operations as they occur on the 
battlefield. Esmarch himself invented an apparatus, which 
bears his name, for keeping a limb nearly bloodless during 
amputation. No part of Esmarch’s work is more widely known 
than that which deals witlg.“ First Aid,” his First Aid on the 
BatUefield and First Aid tot^tke Injured being popular manuals 
on the subject. The latter if the substance of a course of lectures 
delivered by him in i«8i to a “ Samaritan School,” the first of 
the kind in Germany, founded by Esmarch in 1881, in imitation 
of the St John's Ambtffance cl»wes which had been organized 
in England in 187*. These lectures were very generally adopted 
as a manual for first aid students, edition after edition having 
been Called for, and they have been translated into numerous 
languages, the En^ish version being the work of H.R.H. Princess 
Christian. No ambulance course would be complete without« 
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demomtmUon of the Eunarch bandage. It»athRe>sidedpieoe 
of linen or cotton, of which the base measures 4 ft. and the sides 
2 ft. 10 in. It can be used folded or open, and a^^ilied in thir^- 
two diff^ent ways. It answers «ve^ purpose far tempomy 
dressing and fi8ldl.Awork, while its great recoramendaftian b that 
the means for maidng it are always at hand. 

BSNA, or Esnbr, a town of Upper Empt on the W. bank of 
the Nile, 454 m. S.S.E. of Cairo by rail, me radway station being 
on the opposite side of the river. Pop. (1897) 16,000, mostly 
Copts. Esna, one of the healthiest towns m Egypt, is noted for 
its manufactures of pottery and its large gpain and live stock 
markets. It formerly had a large trade with the Sudan. A 
caravan road to the south goes through the.oasis of Kuikur. 
The trade, almost stopped by the Mahdist Wars, is now largely 
diverted by railway and steamboat routes. There is,, however, 
considerable traffic with the oasis of Khairga, which lies almost 
due west of the town. Nearly in the centre of the town is the 
Ptolemaic and Roman temple of the ram-headed Khnum, 
almost buried in rubbish and houses. The interior of the pronaos 
is accessible to tourists, and contains the latest known hiero- 
glj^hic inscription, dating from the reign of Decius (a.b. 249-251). 
With Khnum are associated the goddesses Sati and Neith. In 
the neighbourhood are remains of Coptic buildings, including a 
subterranean church (discovered 1895) in the desert half a mile 
beyond the limits of cultivation. The name Esna is from the 
Coptic Sne. By the Greeks the place was called Latopolis, from 
the worship here of the latus fish. In the persecutions under 
Diocletian a.d. 303, the Christians of Esna, a numerous body, 
suffered severely. In later times the town frequently served as a 
place of refuge for political exiles. The so-called Esna barrage 
across the Nile (built 1906-1908) is 30 m. higher up stream at 
Edfu, 

ESOTERIC, having an inner or secret meaning. This term, 
and its correlative “ exoteric,” were first applied in the ancient 
Greek mysteries to those who were initiated (*<»■«», within) and 
to those who were not («^«>, outside), respectively; It was then 
transferred to a suf^sed distinction drawn by certain phil¬ 
osophers between the teaching given to the whole oirde of their 
pupils and that containing a h^her and secret philosophy which 
was reserved for a select number of specially advanced or 
privileged disciples. This distinction was ascribed bv Lucian 
(Vfi, Auct, 26) to Aristotle (q.v.), who, however, uses i^tpiKoi 
kSyoi (Nic. Ethics) merely of ‘‘ popular treatises.” It was prob¬ 
ably adopted by the Pythagoreans and was also attributed to 
Plato. In the sense of mystic it is used of a secret doctrine of 
theosophy, supposed to have been traditional among certain 
disciples of Buddhism. 

ESPAGN0L8 SUR MER, LES, the name given to the naval 
viotory gained by King Edward III. of Engird over a Spanish 
fleet off Winchelsea, on the 29th of August 1350. Spanish ships 
had fought against England as the allies ac mercenaries of Feeaux, 
and there had been instances of piratical violence between the 
trading ships of both nations. A ^lanish merchant fleet was 
loading cargoes in the Flemish ports to be carried to the Basque 
coast. The sh^s were armed and had warships with them. 
They were all under the comraiwid of Don Carlos de la Cerda, a 
soldier of fortune who belonged to a branch of the Castil^ 
royal family. On its way to Flanders the SpaniMi fleet had 
captured a number of English trading ships, and had thrown 
the crews overboard. Piratical violence and massacre of this 
kind was then universal on the sea. ^On Ihe loth of August, 
when the king was at Rotherhithe, he announced ins imteiition 
of attacking the Spaniards on their way home. The rendezvous 
of his fleet was at Winchelsea, and thither the king went by land, 
accompanied by his wife and her ladies, by his sons, the Black 
Prince and John of Gaunt, as well as by many nobles. The 
ladies were placed in a convent and the king embarked on his 
flagship, the “ Cog Thomas,” on the 28th of August. The English 
fleet did not put to sea but remained at anchor, waiting for the 
appearance of the Spaniards. Its strength is not known with 
certainty, hut Stow puts it at 50 ships and pinnaces. (^los 
de la Cerda was obvioasly well disposed to give the long a meeting. 
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He might easily have avoided the English if he had kept well 
out in the Channel. But he relied on the size and strength of 
his 40 large ships, and in expectation of an encounter had 
recruited a body of mercenaries—mostly crossbowmen—in the 
Flemish ports. In the afternoon of the 29th of August he bore 
. down boldly on King Edward’s ships at anchor at Winchelsea. 
When the Spaniards hove in sight, the king was sitting on tiie 
deck of his ship, with his knights and nobles, listening to his 
minstrels who played German airs, and to the singing of Sir 
John Chandos. When the look-out in the tops reported the 
enemy in sight, the king and his company drank to one another’s 
healtlk, the trumpet was sounded, and the whole line stood out 
All battles at that time, whether on land or sea, were finally 
settled by stroke of sword. The English steered to board the 
Spaniards. The king’s own ship was run into by one of the 
enemy with such vi<Ance that both were damaged, and she 
began to sink. The Spaniard stood on, and the “ 0 )g Thomas ” 
was laid alongside another, which was carried by boarding. It 
was high time, for the king and his following had barely reached 
the de^ of the Spaniard before the “ Cog Thomas ” went to 
lire bottom. Other Spaniards were taken, but the fight was hot. 
La Cerda’s crossbowmen did much execution, and the higher- 
built Spaniards were able to drop bars of iron or other weights 
on the lighter English vessels, by which they were damaged. 
The conflict was continued till twilight. At the close the large 
English vessel cidled “ La Salle du Roi,” which carried the king’s 
household, and was commanded by the Fleming, Robert of 
Namur, afterwards a knight of the Garter, was grappled by a 
big Spaniard, and was being dragged oS by him. The crew 
called loudly for a rescue, but were either not heard or, if heard, 
could not be helped. The ‘ ‘ Salle du Roi ” would have been taken 
if a Flemish squire of Robert of Namur, named Hannequin, had 
not performed a great feat of arms. He boarded the Spaniard 
and cut the haijratds of her mainsail with his sword. The 
Spanish ship was taken. King Edward is said to have captured 
14 of die enemy. What his own loss was is not stated, but as 
his own vessel, and also the vessel carrying the Black Prince, 
were sunk, and from the peril of “ La Salle du Roi,” we may 
conclude that the English fleet suffered heavily. There was 
no pursuit, and a truce was made with the Basque towns the 
next year. 

The battle with “ the Spaniards on the sea ” is a very typical 
example of a medieval sea-fight, when the ships were of the 
size of a small coaster or a fishing smack, were crowded with 
men, and when the personal prowess of a single knight or squire 
was an important element of strength. 

The only real authority for the battle is Froissart, who was at 
different times in the service of King Edward or of. his wife, Philippa 
of Mainaut, and of the counts of Namur. He repeated what was told 
him by men who hod been present, and dwells as usual on the 
" chivalry " of his patrons. See his CAroMfjMss, iv. gt. (D. H.) 

S8PAUER (a French word, derived from the Ital. spalliera, 
something to rest the spalla or shoulder against; the word is 
ultimately the same as epatdiire, a shoulder-piece), a lattice-work 
or row of stakes, originally shoulder high, on wtuch fruit trees, 
shrubs and flowers, particularly roses and creepers, are trained. 
Espaliers are usually made of larch or other wood, iron and metal 
raib being too great conductors of heat and cold. The advantage 
of this method of training is that the fruit, &c., is more easily got 
at, and while protected from wind, is freely exposed to sun and 
air, and not so open to extreme changes of temperature as when 
trained on a wall, (flee Horticuiture.) 

SSPARTERO. BALDC^BRO (1792-1879), duke of Vitoria, 
duke of Morelia, prince of Vergara, Count Luchana, knight of 
the Toison d’Or, &c. &c., Spanish soldier and statesman, was 
bum at Granatulu, a town of the province of Ciudad Real, on 
the 27th of February 1792. He was the ninth child of a carter, 
who wanted to make him a priest, but the lad at fifteen enlisted 
in a battalion of students to^ht against the armies of Napoleon 
1 . In 1811 Espartero was {^pointed a lieutenant of Engineers 
in Cadiz, but having failed to pass his examination he entered 
a line regiment, In 1815 he went to America,a* a captain under 
General Uorillu, who had been made conmaander-in-chief: to 


quell the risings of the colonies on the Spanish Main. For eight 
years Espartero distinguished himself in the struggle against the 
colonists. He was several times wounded, and was m^e major 
and colonel on the battlefields of Cochabamba and Sapachni. 
He had to surrender to Sucre at the final battle of Ayacucho, 
which put an end to Castilian rule. He returned to Spain, and, 
like most of his companions in arras, remained under a cloud for 
some time. He was sent to the garrison town of Logrono, where 
he married the daughter of a rich landowner, Dona Jacintn 
Santa Cruz, who eventually survived him. Henceforth Logrono 
became the home of the most prominent of the Spanish political 
generals of tlie 19th century. Espiartero became in 1832, on the 
death of King Ferdinand VII., one of the most ardent defenders 
of the rights of his daughter, Isabella II. The government sent 
him to the front, directly the Carlist War broke out, as com¬ 
mandant of the province of Biscay, where he severely defeated 
the Carlists in many encounters. He was quickly promoted to 
a divbional command, and then made a lieetenant-general. At 
times he showed qualities as a f^usriUero quite equal to those of 
the Carlists, like Zumalacarregui and Cabrera, by lus daring 
marches and surprises. When he had to move large forces he 
was greatly superior to them as an organizer and strategist, and 
lie never disgraced his successes by cruelty or needless severity. 
Twice he obliged the Carlists to raise the siege of Bilbao before 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of the northern army on 
the i7tli of September 1836, when the tide of war seemed to be 
setting in favour of the pretender in the Basque provinces and 
Navarre, though Don Carlos had lost his ablest lieutenant, the 
Basque Zumalacarregui His military duties at the head of the 
principal national array did not prevent Espartero from showing 
for the first time his political ambition. He displayed such 
radical and reforming inclinations that he laid the foundations 
of his popularity among tiie lower and middle classes, which 
lasted more than a quarter of a century, during which time the 
Progressists, Democrats and advanced Liberals ever looked to 
him as a leader and adviser. In November 1836 he again forced 
the Carlists to raise the siege of Bilbao. His troops included the 
British It^ion under Sir de Lacy Evans. This success turned 
the tide of war against Don Carlos, who vainly attempted 
a raid towards Madrid. Espartero was soon at his heels, and 
obliged him to hurry northwards, after several defeats. In 1839 
Espartero carefully opened up negotiations with Maroto and the 
principal Carlist chiefs of the Basque provinces. These ended in 
their accepting his terms under the famous convention of Vergara, 
which secured the recognition of their ranks and titles for nearly 
1000 Carlist ofiicers. Twenty thousand Carlist volunteers laid 
down their arms at Vergara; only the irreconeikMes led by 
Cabrera held out for a while in the central provinces of Spain. 
Espartero soon, however, in 1840, stamped out the last embers of 
the rising, which had lasted seven years. He was styled “ El 
pacificador de Espana,” was made a grandee of the first class, 
and received two dukedoms. 

During the last three years of the war Espartero, who had 
been elected a deputy, exercised from his distant headquarters 
such influence over Madrid politics that he twice hastened the 
fall of the cabinet, and obtained office for his own friends. 
At tlie close of the war the queen regent and her ministers 
attempted to elbow out Espartero and his followers, but a 
pronunciamiento ensued in Madrid and other large towns which 
culminated in the marshal’s accepting the post of prime minister. 
He soon became virtually a dictator, as Queen Christina took 
offence at his popularity and rraigned, leaving the kingdom 
very soon afterwards. Directly the Cortes met iliey elected 
Espartero r^ent by 179 votes to 103 in favour of Arguelles, who 
was appointed guardiaii of the young queen. For two years 
Espartero ruled Spain in accordance with his Radical and 
conciliatory dispositions, giving special attention to the re- 
otganization of the administration, taxation and finances, 
declaring all the estates of the church, congregatoins and 
religious orders to be national property, and suppressing 
diezma, or tenths. He suppressed the Republican risings with 
as much severity as he the milifary pronvneiamientos of 
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Generals Concba and Diego de Leon. The latter was shot in 
Jfadrid. Espartero crushed with much energy a revolutionary 
rising in Barcelona, but on his return to Madrid was so coldly 
welcomed that he perceived that his prestige was on the wane. 
The advanced Progressists coalesced with the partisans of the 
ex-regent Christina to promote pronunciamimtos in Barcelona 
and many cities. The rebels declared Queen Isabel of age, and, 
led by General Narvaez, marched upon Madrid. Espartero, 
deeming resistance useless, embarked at Cadiz on the 30th of 
July 1843 ^0^ England, and lived quietly apart from politics 
until 18^, when a royal decree restored to him all his honours 
and his seat in the senate. He retired to his house in Logroho, 
which he left six years later, in 1854, when called upon by the 
queen to take the lead of the powerful Liberal and Progressist 
movement which prevailed for two years. The old marshal 
vainly endeavoured to keep his own Progressists within bounds 
in the Cortes of 1854-1856, and in the great towns, but their 
excessive demands for reforms and liberties played into the 
hands of a clerical and reactionary court and of the equally 
retrograde governing classes. The growing ambition of General 
O’Donnell constantly clashed with the views of Espartero, until 
the latter, in sheer disgust, resigned his premiership and left for 
Logroho, after warning the queen that a conflict was imminent 
between O’Donnell and the Cortes, backed by the Progressist 
militia. O’Donnell’s pronunciamiento in 1856 put an end to the 
Cortes, and the militia was disarmed, after a sharp struggle in 
the streets of the capital. After 1856 Espartero resolutely 
declined to identify himself with active politics, though at every 
stage in the onward march of Spain towards more liberal and 
democratic institutions he was asked to take a leading part. 
He refused to allow his name to be brought forward as a candidate 
when the Cortes of 1868, after the Revolution, sought for a ruler. 
Espartero, strangely enough, adopted a laconic phrase when 
successive governments on their advent to power invariably 
addressed themselves to the venerable champion of liberal 
ideas. To all—to the Revolution of 1868, the Constituent 
Cortes of 1869, King Amadeus, the Federal Republic of 1873, 
the nameless government of Marshal Serrano in 1874, the 
Bourbon restoration in 1875—^he simply said : “ Cumplase la 
voluntad naciomol ” (“ Let the national will be accomplished ”). 
King Amadeus made him prince of Vergara. The Restoration 
raised a statue to him near the gate of the Retiro Park in Madrid. 
Spaniards of all shades, except Carlists and Ultraraontanes, paid 
homage to his memory when he passed away at his Logrono 
residence on the 8th of January 1879. His tastes were singularly 
modest, his manners rather reserved, but always kind and con¬ 
siderate for humble folk. He was a typical Spanish soldier- 
politician, though he had more of the better traits of the soldier 
bom and bred than of the arts of the statesman. His military 
instincts did not always make it easy for him to accommodate 
himself to courtiers and professional politicians. (A. E. H.) 

ESPARTO, or Spantsh Grass, Slipa temdssima, a grass 
resembling the ornamental feather-grass of gardens. It is 
indigenous to the south of Spain and the north of Africa (where 
it is known as Haifa or Alfa), and is especially abundant in the 
sterile and rugged parts of Murcia and Valencia, and in Algeria, 
flourishing best in sandy, ferruginous soils, in dry, sunny situa¬ 
tions on the sea coast. Pliny (N.H. xix. 2) described what 
appears to have been the same plant under the name of sparium, 
whence the designation campus spartarius for the region sur¬ 
rounding New Carthage. It attains a height of 3 or 4 ft. The 
stems are cylindrical, and clothed with short hair, and grow in 
clusters of from 2 to 10 ft. in circumference; when young they 
serve as food for cattle, but after a few years’ growth acquire 
great toughnKS of texture. The letives vary from 6 in. to 3 ft in 
length, and are grey-green in colour ; on*ocount of their tenacity 
of fibre and flexibility they have for centuries been employed 
for the making of ropes, sandals, baskets, mats and other articles. 
Ships’ cables of esparto, being light, have the quality of floating 
on water, and have long been in use in the Spanish navy. 

Esparto leaves contain 56 % by weight of fibre, or about 10 % 
more than straw, and hence have come into requisition as 
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a substitute for linen rags in the manufacture of paper. For 
this purpose they were first utilized by the French, and in 1857 
were introduced into Great Britain. When required for paper- 
nuricing the leaves should be gathered before tihey are quite 
matured; if, however, they are obtained too young, they furnish 
a paper having an objectionable semi-transparent appearance. 
Tte leaves are gathered by hand, and from 2 to 3 cwt. 
may be collected in a day by a single labourer. They arc 
generally obtained during the dry summer months, as at other 
times their adherence to the stems is so firm as often to cause 
the uprooting of the plants in the attempt to remove them. 
Esparto may be raised from seed, but cannot be harvested fqr 
twelve or fifteen years after sowing. 

..\nother grass, Lygeum Spartum, with stiff rush-like leaves, 
growing in rocky soil on the high plains of countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, especially of Spain and Algeria, is also n 
source of esparto. 

For the processes of the paper manufacturer esparto is used in 
the dry state, and without cutting; roots and flowers tmd stray 
weeds are first removed, and the material is then boiled with 
caustic soda, washed, and bleached with chlorine solution. 
Sundry experiments have been made to adapt esparto for use in 
the coarser textile fabrics. Messrs A. Edger and B. Proctor 
in 1877 directed attention to the compositbn of the slag resulting 
from the burning of esparto, which they found to be strikingly 
similar to that of average medical bottle glass, the latter yielding 
on analysis 66-3 % of silica and 25-1 % of alkalies and alkaline 
earths, and the sl^ 64-6 and 27-45 % of the same respectively. 

ESPERANCE, a small seaport on a fine natural harbour on the 
south coast of West AustrsJia, 275 m. north-east from Albany. 
It is a summer resort, and in the neighbourhood are interesting 
caves. Its importance as a seaport is due to its being on the high 
road between the eastern states and the gold-fields, and the 
nearest place for the shipment of gold from the Coolgardie fields. 

ESPERJUiTO, an artificial international auxiliary language 
(see Universal Languages), first published in 1887, seven yeare 
after the appearance of its predecessor Volapiik (?.».), which it 
has now completely supplanted. Its author was a Russian 
physician. Dr L. Zamenhof, bom in 1859 at Bielostok, where the 
spectacle of the feuds of the four races—each speaking different 
languages—which inhabit it (Russians, Poles, Germans and Jews) 
at an early date suggested to him the idea of remedying the evil 
by the introduction of a neutral language, standing apart from 
the existing national languages. His first idea was to resuscitate 
some dead language. Then he tried to construct a new language 
on an a priori basis. At the same time he made what he appears 
to have considered the great discovery that the bulk of the 
vocabulary of a language consists not of independent roots, but 
of compounds and derivatives formed from a comparatively 
small number of roots. 

At first he tried to construct his roots a priori by arbitrary 
combinations of letters. Then he fell back on the plan of taking 
his roots ready-made from existing languages, as the inventor of 
Volapiik had done before him. But instead of taking thOT 
mainly from one language, he has selected them from the chief 
European languages, but not impartially. Like all inventors of 
artificial languages, he is more ready to experiment with foreign 
languages than with his own; and hence the Slavonic roots m 
Esperanto are much less numerous than those taken from the 
other European languages. Here his choice has been to some 
extent guided by considerations of intemationality, although he 
has not fully grasped the importance of the principle of maximum 
intemationality, so well worked out m the latest rival of Esper¬ 
anto—Idiom Neutral (see Universal Languages). Thus he 
adopts a large number of international words—generally un¬ 
altered except in spelling—such as teatr, tabak, even wlien it 
would be easy to form equivalent terms from the roots already 
existing in the language. Where there is no one international 
word, he selects practically at random, keeping, however, a 
certain balance between the Romance words, taken chiefly from 
Latin (tamen) and French {trolwar), on the one hand, and the 
Germanic on the ether hand, the latter being taken sometimes 
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He might easily have avoided the English if he had kept well 
out in the Channel. But he relied on the size and strength of 
his 40 large ships, and in expectation of an encounter had 
recruited a body of mercenaries—mostly crossbowmen—in the 
Flemish ports. In the afternoon of the 29th of August he bore 
. down boldly on King Edward’s ships at anchor at Winchelsea. 
When the Spaniards hove in sight, the king was sitting on tiie 
deck of his ship, with his knights and nobles, listening to his 
minstrels who played German airs, and to the singing of Sir 
John Chandos. When the look-out in the tops reported the 
enemy in sight, the king and his company drank to one another’s 
healtlk, the trumpet was sounded, and the whole line stood out 
All battles at that time, whether on land or sea, were finally 
settled by stroke of sword. The English steered to board the 
Spaniards. The king’s own ship was run into by one of the 
enemy with such vi<Ance that both were damaged, and she 
began to sink. The Spaniard stood on, and the “ 0 )g Thomas ” 
was laid alongside another, which was carried by boarding. It 
was high time, for the king and his following had barely reached 
the de^ of the Spaniard before the “ Cog Thomas ” went to 
lire bottom. Other Spaniards were taken, but the fight was hot. 
La Cerda’s crossbowmen did much execution, and the higher- 
built Spaniards were able to drop bars of iron or other weights 
on the lighter English vessels, by which they were damaged. 
The conflict was continued till twilight. At the close the large 
English vessel cidled “ La Salle du Roi,” which carried the king’s 
household, and was commanded by the Fleming, Robert of 
Namur, afterwards a knight of the Garter, was grappled by a 
big Spaniard, and was being dragged oS by him. The crew 
called loudly for a rescue, but were either not heard or, if heard, 
could not be helped. The ‘ ‘ Salle du Roi ” would have been taken 
if a Flemish squire of Robert of Namur, named Hannequin, had 
not performed a great feat of arms. He boarded the Spaniard 
and cut the haijratds of her mainsail with his sword. The 
Spanish ship was taken. King Edward is said to have captured 
14 of die enemy. What his own loss was is not stated, but as 
his own vessel, and also the vessel carrying the Black Prince, 
were sunk, and from the peril of “ La Salle du Roi,” we may 
conclude that the English fleet suffered heavily. There was 
no pursuit, and a truce was made with the Basque towns the 
next year. 

The battle with “ the Spaniards on the sea ” is a very typical 
example of a medieval sea-fight, when the ships were of the 
size of a small coaster or a fishing smack, were crowded with 
men, and when the personal prowess of a single knight or squire 
was an important element of strength. 

The only real authority for the battle is Froissart, who was at 
different times in the service of King Edward or of. his wife, Philippa 
of Mainaut, and of the counts of Namur. He repeated what was told 
him by men who hod been present, and dwells as usual on the 
" chivalry " of his patrons. See his CAroMfjMss, iv. gt. (D. H.) 

S8PAUER (a French word, derived from the Ital. spalliera, 
something to rest the spalla or shoulder against; the word is 
ultimately the same as epatdiire, a shoulder-piece), a lattice-work 
or row of stakes, originally shoulder high, on wtuch fruit trees, 
shrubs and flowers, particularly roses and creepers, are trained. 
Espaliers are usually made of larch or other wood, iron and metal 
raib being too great conductors of heat and cold. The advantage 
of this method of training is that the fruit, &c., is more easily got 
at, and while protected from wind, is freely exposed to sun and 
air, and not so open to extreme changes of temperature as when 
trained on a wall, (flee Horticuiture.) 

SSPARTERO. BALDC^BRO (1792-1879), duke of Vitoria, 
duke of Morelia, prince of Vergara, Count Luchana, knight of 
the Toison d’Or, &c. &c., Spanish soldier and statesman, was 
bum at Granatulu, a town of the province of Ciudad Real, on 
the 27th of February 1792. He was the ninth child of a carter, 
who wanted to make him a priest, but the lad at fifteen enlisted 
in a battalion of students to^ht against the armies of Napoleon 
1 . In 1811 Espartero was {^pointed a lieutenant of Engineers 
in Cadiz, but having failed to pass his examination he entered 
a line regiment, In 1815 he went to America,a* a captain under 
General Uorillu, who had been made conmaander-in-chief: to 


quell the risings of the colonies on the Spanish Main. For eight 
years Espartero distinguished himself in the struggle against the 
colonists. He was several times wounded, and was m^e major 
and colonel on the battlefields of Cochabamba and Sapachni. 
He had to surrender to Sucre at the final battle of Ayacucho, 
which put an end to Castilian rule. He returned to Spain, and, 
like most of his companions in arras, remained under a cloud for 
some time. He was sent to the garrison town of Logrono, where 
he married the daughter of a rich landowner, Dona Jacintn 
Santa Cruz, who eventually survived him. Henceforth Logrono 
became the home of the most prominent of the Spanish political 
generals of tlie 19th century. Espiartero became in 1832, on the 
death of King Ferdinand VII., one of the most ardent defenders 
of the rights of his daughter, Isabella II. The government sent 
him to the front, directly the Carlist War broke out, as com¬ 
mandant of the province of Biscay, where he severely defeated 
the Carlists in many encounters. He was quickly promoted to 
a divbional command, and then made a lieetenant-general. At 
times he showed qualities as a f^usriUero quite equal to those of 
the Carlists, like Zumalacarregui and Cabrera, by lus daring 
marches and surprises. When he had to move large forces he 
was greatly superior to them as an organizer and strategist, and 
lie never disgraced his successes by cruelty or needless severity. 
Twice he obliged the Carlists to raise the siege of Bilbao before 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of the northern army on 
the i7tli of September 1836, when the tide of war seemed to be 
setting in favour of the pretender in the Basque provinces and 
Navarre, though Don Carlos had lost his ablest lieutenant, the 
Basque Zumalacarregui His military duties at the head of the 
principal national array did not prevent Espartero from showing 
for the first time his political ambition. He displayed such 
radical and reforming inclinations that he laid the foundations 
of his popularity among tiie lower and middle classes, which 
lasted more than a quarter of a century, during which time the 
Progressists, Democrats and advanced Liberals ever looked to 
him as a leader and adviser. In November 1836 he again forced 
the Carlists to raise the siege of Bilbao. His troops included the 
British It^ion under Sir de Lacy Evans. This success turned 
the tide of war against Don Carlos, who vainly attempted 
a raid towards Madrid. Espartero was soon at his heels, and 
obliged him to hurry northwards, after several defeats. In 1839 
Espartero carefully opened up negotiations with Maroto and the 
principal Carlist chiefs of the Basque provinces. These ended in 
their accepting his terms under the famous convention of Vergara, 
which secured the recognition of their ranks and titles for nearly 
1000 Carlist ofiicers. Twenty thousand Carlist volunteers laid 
down their arms at Vergara; only the irreconeikMes led by 
Cabrera held out for a while in the central provinces of Spain. 
Espartero soon, however, in 1840, stamped out the last embers of 
the rising, which had lasted seven years. He was styled “ El 
pacificador de Espana,” was made a grandee of the first class, 
and received two dukedoms. 

During the last three years of the war Espartero, who had 
been elected a deputy, exercised from his distant headquarters 
such influence over Madrid politics that he twice hastened the 
fall of the cabinet, and obtained office for his own friends. 
At tlie close of the war the queen regent and her ministers 
attempted to elbow out Espartero and his followers, but a 
pronunciamiento ensued in Madrid and other large towns which 
culminated in the marshal’s accepting the post of prime minister. 
He soon became virtually a dictator, as Queen Christina took 
offence at his popularity and rraigned, leaving the kingdom 
very soon afterwards. Directly the Cortes met iliey elected 
Espartero r^ent by 179 votes to 103 in favour of Arguelles, who 
was appointed guardiaii of the young queen. For two years 
Espartero ruled Spain in accordance with his Radical and 
conciliatory dispositions, giving special attention to the re- 
otganization of the administration, taxation and finances, 
declaring all the estates of the church, congregatoins and 
religious orders to be national property, and suppressing 
diezma, or tenths. He suppressed the Republican risings with 
as much severity as he the milifary pronvneiamientos of 
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Biblioorapry.—J. Pere* de Guzm&n's edition of Mateos de 
Obtagin (BkroclanB, 1881) includes a valuable inttodoction; Ijbo 
Claretie, Is Saa romaHeier (Paris, 1890), discusses exhaustively 
the question of Le Sage’s indebtedness to Espinel. For some 
' previously unpublished poems see Pedro Salvi y Mall£n, Catilogo 
de la bibUoteca de Salvd {Valencia, 1872). 

ESFIHITO SANTO, a maritime state of Brazil, bounded N. 
by Bahia, E. by the Atlantic Ocean, S. by Rio de Janeiro, and 
W. by Minas Geraes. Pop, (1890) 135,997; (1900) 209,783; 
area, 17,316 sq. m. With the exception of Sergipe it is the 
smallest of the Brazilian states. The western border of the state 
is traversed by low ranges of mountains forming a northward 
continuation of the Serra do Mar. Tlie longest and most 
prominent of these rajiges, which are for the most part the eastern 
escarpments of the great Brazilian plateau, is the Serra dos 
Aymores, which extends along fully two-riiirds of the western 
frontier. Farther S. the ranges are much broken and extend 
partly across the state toward the seaboard ; tine more prominent 
are known as the Serra do Espiigtto, Serra da Chibata, Setra dos 
Pildes and Serra dos Purys. The eastern and larger part of 
the state belongs to the coastal plain, in great part low and 
swampy, with large areas of sand barrens, and broken by isolated 
groups and ranges of hills. With the exception of these sandy 
plains the country is heavily forested, even the mountain sides 
being covered with vegetation to their summits. The northern 
and southern parts are fertile, but the central districts are 
comparatively poor. The coastal plain comprises a 'sandy, 
improductive bell immediately on the coast, back of which 
is a more fertile tertiary plain, well suited, near the higher 
country, to the production of sugar and cotton. The intand 
valleys and slopes arc very fertile and heavily forested, and 
much of the Brazilian export of rosewood and other cabinet 
woods is drawn from this state. There is only one good bay on 
the coast, that of Espirito Santo, on which the port of Victoria 
is situated. The river-mouths are obstructed by sand bars and 
admit small vessels only. The principal rivers of the state are 
the Mucury, which rises in Minas Geraes and forms the boundary 
line with Bahia, the Itaunas, Sfio Domingos, Sio Matheus, Doce, 
Timbuhy, Santa Maria, Jucfi, Benevente, Itapemirim, and 
Itabapoana, the last forming the boundary line with Rio de 
Janeiro, liie Doce, Sflo Matheus, and Itapemirim rise in 
Minas Geraes and flow entirely across the state. The lower 
courses of these rivers are generally navigable, that of the Rio 
Docc for a distance of 90 m. The climate of the coastal zone 
and deeper valleys is hot, humid and unhealthy, malarial 
fevers being prevalent. In the higher country the temperature 
is lower and the climate is healthy. Espirito Santo is almost 
exclusively agricultural, sugar-cane, coffee, rice, cotton, tobacco, 
mandioca and tropical fruits being the principal products. 
Agriculture is in a very backward condition, however, and the 
state is classed as one of the poorest and most unprogressive 
in the republic. The rivers and shallow coast waters are well 
stocked with fish, but there are no fishing industries worthy of 
mention. There arc three railway lines in operation in the state 
—one running from Victoria to Cachoeira do Itapeniirim (50 m.), 
and thence, by another line, to Santo Eduardo in Rio de Janeiro 
(58 m.), where connexion is made with the I.eopoldma system 
running into the national capital, and a third running north¬ 
westerly from Victoria to Diamantina, Minas Geraes, about 450 m. 
The chief cities and towns of the state, with their popula¬ 
tions in 1890, are Victoria, SSo Matheus (municipality, 7761) 
on a river of the same name t6 m. from the sea, Serra (munici¬ 
pality, 6274), Guarapary (municipality, 5310), a small port S. 
by W. of the capital, Conceicho da Barra (municipality, 5628), 
the port of Sfto Matheus and Cachoeira do Itapemirim (4049), an 
important commercial centre in the south. 

Espirito Santo formed part of one of the original captaincies 
which were given to Vasco Fernandes Coutinho by the Portuguese 
crown. The first settlement (1535) was at the entrance to the 
bay of Espirito Saiito, and its name was afterwards given to the 
bay and captaincy. It once included the municipality of 
Campos, now belonging to the state of Rio de Janeiro. 

the islands of TVinidade and Martim Vaz, which lie about 
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71^ m. E. of Victoria, belong politically to this state. They are 
uninhabited, but considerable importance is attached to the 
former because Great Britain has twice attempted to take 
possession of it. It rises 1200 ft. above sea'level and is about 
6 m. in circumference, but it has no value other than that of 
an ocean cable station. An excellent description of ^ singular 
island is to be found in E. F. Knight’s Cruise of Ike AUrte " 
(London, *895). 

ESPSONCSDA, JOi£ IGMACia MTIBR ORIOL ENOAR* 
NACldM DB (1808-1842), Spanish poet, son d an officar in the 
Bourbon regiment, was bom at or near Ahnendralejo de los 
Barros on the 2Sth of March 1808. On the^iose of Ihe war he 
was sent to the preparatory school of artillery «t Segovia, and 
later became a pupil of the poet Lista, then [Hxifessor oUiteratnre 
at St Matthew’s College in Madrid. In his fourteenth year 
he had attracted his master’s attentimi by his verses, and had 
joined a secret society. Sentenced to five years’ seclusion in the 
Franciscan convent at Guadalajara, he began on epic poem 
entitled Pelayo, of which'fragments survive. He escaped ito 
Portugal and thence to England, where he found the fammiE 
Teresa whom he had met at Lisbon; here, too, he became a 
.student of Shakespeare, Milton and Byron. In *830 he etoped 
with Teresa to Paris, took part in the July revolution, and soon 
after joined the raid of Chapalangarra on Na'varre. In 1833 he 
returned to Spain and obtained a commission in the queen’s 
guards. This, however, he soon forfeited by a politioal song, 
and he was banished to Cuellar, where he wrote a poor novel 
entitled Sancho Saldaiia 6 d Castellano de CuiUat (1834). 'He 
took an active part in the revolutionary risings of 1835 and 
1836, and, on the accession to power of the Liberal party in 
1840, was appointed secretary of legation at the Hague; in 
1842 he was elected deputy for Almeria. and seemed likely to 
play a great part in parliamentary life. But his constitution was 
undermined, and, after a short illness, he died at Madrid on liie 
23rd of May 1842. His poems, first published in 1840, at once 
gained for him a reputation which still continues undiminkhed. 
The influence of Byron pervades Espronceda’s life and work. 
It is present in an ambitious variant on the Don Juan legend, 
El Estudiante de Salamanca, Elvira’s letter being obviously 
modelled on Julia’s letter in Don Juan ; the Cancidn del Pirata 
is suggested by The Corsair ; and the Byronic inspiration is not 
wan'ting even in the noble fragment entitled El Diablo Mundo, 
based on the story of Faust. But in El Mendigo, in El Reo de 
Muerte, in El Verdugo, and in the sombre vehement lines, A 
Jarifa en una orgia, Espronceda approves himself the most 
potent and original lyrical poet produced by Spain during the 
19th century. 

Bibliography. — Obras poiticas y esaritos en prosa (Madrid, 1S84), 
edited by Blanca Espronceda de Escosura, the poet's daughter 
(the second volume has not been published): E. Rodriguez Soliz, 
Espronceda ; su tiempo, s« vida, y sus obras (Madrid, 1883); E, 
Pifleyro, El Romanticxsmo en Espaha (Paris, 1904). 

ESQUIRE (O. Fr. escuyer. Mod. Fr. ecuyer, derived through 
the form cseudier from Med. ]>at. scutarius, “ shield-bearer ”), 
originally the attendant on a knight, whose helm, shield and 
lance he carried at the tournament or in the field of battle. 
The esquire ranked immediately below the knight bachelor, 
and his office was regarded as the apprentice stage of knighthood. 
The title was regarded as one of function, not of birth, and was 
not hereditary. In time, however, its original significance was 
bst sight of, and it came to be a tide of honour, implying a rank 
between that of knight and valet or gentleman, as it technically 
still remains. Thus in the later m^le ages esqninj (awMgw) 
was the customary description of holders of knight^s fees who 
had not taken up their knighthood, whence the survivii^ 
custom of entitling the principal landowner in a parish “ the 
squire” (see StjtiiRE). Camden, at the close of the i 6 th century, 
distinguished four classes entitled to bear the style: (1) Tte 
eldest sons of knights, and their eldest sons, m perpetuid suc¬ 
cession ; (2) the eldest sons of the younger sons of peers, and 
their eldest sons, in like perpetual sucoeasiwi; (3>e8quire8 created 
hy royal letters patent or other investiture, their eldest sons; 
(4) esquires by office, e.g. justices of the peace and others 'Who 
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He might easily have avoided the English if he had kept well 
out in the Channel. But he relied on the size and strength of 
his 40 large ships, and in expectation of an encounter had 
recruited a body of mercenaries—mostly crossbowmen—in the 
Flemish ports. In the afternoon of the 29th of August he bore 
. down boldly on King Edward’s ships at anchor at Winchelsea. 
When the Spaniards hove in sight, the king was sitting on tiie 
deck of his ship, with his knights and nobles, listening to his 
minstrels who played German airs, and to the singing of Sir 
John Chandos. When the look-out in the tops reported the 
enemy in sight, the king and his company drank to one another’s 
healtlk, the trumpet was sounded, and the whole line stood out 
All battles at that time, whether on land or sea, were finally 
settled by stroke of sword. The English steered to board the 
Spaniards. The king’s own ship was run into by one of the 
enemy with such vi<Ance that both were damaged, and she 
began to sink. The Spaniard stood on, and the “ 0 )g Thomas ” 
was laid alongside another, which was carried by boarding. It 
was high time, for the king and his following had barely reached 
the de^ of the Spaniard before the “ Cog Thomas ” went to 
lire bottom. Other Spaniards were taken, but the fight was hot. 
La Cerda’s crossbowmen did much execution, and the higher- 
built Spaniards were able to drop bars of iron or other weights 
on the lighter English vessels, by which they were damaged. 
The conflict was continued till twilight. At the close the large 
English vessel cidled “ La Salle du Roi,” which carried the king’s 
household, and was commanded by the Fleming, Robert of 
Namur, afterwards a knight of the Garter, was grappled by a 
big Spaniard, and was being dragged oS by him. The crew 
called loudly for a rescue, but were either not heard or, if heard, 
could not be helped. The ‘ ‘ Salle du Roi ” would have been taken 
if a Flemish squire of Robert of Namur, named Hannequin, had 
not performed a great feat of arms. He boarded the Spaniard 
and cut the haijratds of her mainsail with his sword. The 
Spanish ship was taken. King Edward is said to have captured 
14 of die enemy. What his own loss was is not stated, but as 
his own vessel, and also the vessel carrying the Black Prince, 
were sunk, and from the peril of “ La Salle du Roi,” we may 
conclude that the English fleet suffered heavily. There was 
no pursuit, and a truce was made with the Basque towns the 
next year. 

The battle with “ the Spaniards on the sea ” is a very typical 
example of a medieval sea-fight, when the ships were of the 
size of a small coaster or a fishing smack, were crowded with 
men, and when the personal prowess of a single knight or squire 
was an important element of strength. 

The only real authority for the battle is Froissart, who was at 
different times in the service of King Edward or of. his wife, Philippa 
of Mainaut, and of the counts of Namur. He repeated what was told 
him by men who hod been present, and dwells as usual on the 
" chivalry " of his patrons. See his CAroMfjMss, iv. gt. (D. H.) 

S8PAUER (a French word, derived from the Ital. spalliera, 
something to rest the spalla or shoulder against; the word is 
ultimately the same as epatdiire, a shoulder-piece), a lattice-work 
or row of stakes, originally shoulder high, on wtuch fruit trees, 
shrubs and flowers, particularly roses and creepers, are trained. 
Espaliers are usually made of larch or other wood, iron and metal 
raib being too great conductors of heat and cold. The advantage 
of this method of training is that the fruit, &c., is more easily got 
at, and while protected from wind, is freely exposed to sun and 
air, and not so open to extreme changes of temperature as when 
trained on a wall, (flee Horticuiture.) 

SSPARTERO. BALDC^BRO (1792-1879), duke of Vitoria, 
duke of Morelia, prince of Vergara, Count Luchana, knight of 
the Toison d’Or, &c. &c., Spanish soldier and statesman, was 
bum at Granatulu, a town of the province of Ciudad Real, on 
the 27th of February 1792. He was the ninth child of a carter, 
who wanted to make him a priest, but the lad at fifteen enlisted 
in a battalion of students to^ht against the armies of Napoleon 
1 . In 1811 Espartero was {^pointed a lieutenant of Engineers 
in Cadiz, but having failed to pass his examination he entered 
a line regiment, In 1815 he went to America,a* a captain under 
General Uorillu, who had been made conmaander-in-chief: to 


quell the risings of the colonies on the Spanish Main. For eight 
years Espartero distinguished himself in the struggle against the 
colonists. He was several times wounded, and was m^e major 
and colonel on the battlefields of Cochabamba and Sapachni. 
He had to surrender to Sucre at the final battle of Ayacucho, 
which put an end to Castilian rule. He returned to Spain, and, 
like most of his companions in arras, remained under a cloud for 
some time. He was sent to the garrison town of Logrono, where 
he married the daughter of a rich landowner, Dona Jacintn 
Santa Cruz, who eventually survived him. Henceforth Logrono 
became the home of the most prominent of the Spanish political 
generals of tlie 19th century. Espiartero became in 1832, on the 
death of King Ferdinand VII., one of the most ardent defenders 
of the rights of his daughter, Isabella II. The government sent 
him to the front, directly the Carlist War broke out, as com¬ 
mandant of the province of Biscay, where he severely defeated 
the Carlists in many encounters. He was quickly promoted to 
a divbional command, and then made a lieetenant-general. At 
times he showed qualities as a f^usriUero quite equal to those of 
the Carlists, like Zumalacarregui and Cabrera, by lus daring 
marches and surprises. When he had to move large forces he 
was greatly superior to them as an organizer and strategist, and 
lie never disgraced his successes by cruelty or needless severity. 
Twice he obliged the Carlists to raise the siege of Bilbao before 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of the northern army on 
the i7tli of September 1836, when the tide of war seemed to be 
setting in favour of the pretender in the Basque provinces and 
Navarre, though Don Carlos had lost his ablest lieutenant, the 
Basque Zumalacarregui His military duties at the head of the 
principal national array did not prevent Espartero from showing 
for the first time his political ambition. He displayed such 
radical and reforming inclinations that he laid the foundations 
of his popularity among tiie lower and middle classes, which 
lasted more than a quarter of a century, during which time the 
Progressists, Democrats and advanced Liberals ever looked to 
him as a leader and adviser. In November 1836 he again forced 
the Carlists to raise the siege of Bilbao. His troops included the 
British It^ion under Sir de Lacy Evans. This success turned 
the tide of war against Don Carlos, who vainly attempted 
a raid towards Madrid. Espartero was soon at his heels, and 
obliged him to hurry northwards, after several defeats. In 1839 
Espartero carefully opened up negotiations with Maroto and the 
principal Carlist chiefs of the Basque provinces. These ended in 
their accepting his terms under the famous convention of Vergara, 
which secured the recognition of their ranks and titles for nearly 
1000 Carlist ofiicers. Twenty thousand Carlist volunteers laid 
down their arms at Vergara; only the irreconeikMes led by 
Cabrera held out for a while in the central provinces of Spain. 
Espartero soon, however, in 1840, stamped out the last embers of 
the rising, which had lasted seven years. He was styled “ El 
pacificador de Espana,” was made a grandee of the first class, 
and received two dukedoms. 

During the last three years of the war Espartero, who had 
been elected a deputy, exercised from his distant headquarters 
such influence over Madrid politics that he twice hastened the 
fall of the cabinet, and obtained office for his own friends. 
At tlie close of the war the queen regent and her ministers 
attempted to elbow out Espartero and his followers, but a 
pronunciamiento ensued in Madrid and other large towns which 
culminated in the marshal’s accepting the post of prime minister. 
He soon became virtually a dictator, as Queen Christina took 
offence at his popularity and rraigned, leaving the kingdom 
very soon afterwards. Directly the Cortes met iliey elected 
Espartero r^ent by 179 votes to 103 in favour of Arguelles, who 
was appointed guardiaii of the young queen. For two years 
Espartero ruled Spain in accordance with his Radical and 
conciliatory dispositions, giving special attention to the re- 
otganization of the administration, taxation and finances, 
declaring all the estates of the church, congregatoins and 
religious orders to be national property, and suppressing 
diezma, or tenths. He suppressed the Republican risings with 
as much severity as he the milifary pronvneiamientos of 
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a new kind of literature. This original meaning, namely that 
these pieces were attempts or endeavours, feeling their way 
toward the expression of what would need a far wider space 
to exhaust, was lost in England in the course of the eighteenth 
century. This is seen by the various attempts made in the 
nineteenth century to coin a word which should express a still 
smaller work, as dbtinctive in comparison with the essay as the 
essay is by the side of the monograph; none of these linguistic 
experiments, such as essayette, essaykin (Thackeray) and essayist 
(Helps) have taken hold of the language. As a matter of fact, 
the journalistic word article covers the lesser form of essay, 
although not exhaustively, since the essays in the monthly and 
quarterly reviews, which arc fully as extended as an essay should 
ever be, are frequently termed " articles,” while many “ articles ” 
in newspapers, dictionaries and encyclopaedias are in no sense 
essays. It rnay be said that the idea of a detached work is 
combined with the word “ essay,” which should be neither a 
section of a disquisition nor a chapter in a book which aims 
at the systematic development of a story. Locke’s Essay on 
the Human Understanding is not an essay at all, or cluster of 
essays, in this technical sense, but refers to the experimental 
and tentative nature of the inquiry which the philosopher was 
undertaking. Of the curious use of the word so repeatedly 
made by Pope mention will be made below. 

The essay, as a species of literature, was invented by Montaigne, 
who had probably little suspicion of the far-reaching importance 
of what he had created. In his dejected moments, he turned to 
rail at what he had written, and to call his essays “ inepties ” 
and “ sottises.” But in his own heart he must have been well 
satisfied with the new and beautiful form which he had added to 
literary tradition. He was perfectly aware that he had devised 
a new thing; that he had invented a way of communicating 
himself to the world as a type of human nature. He designed 
it to carry out his peculiar object, which was to produce an 
accurate portrait of his own soul, not as it was yesterday or will 
be to-morrow, but as it is to-day. It is not often that we can 
date with any approach to accuracy the arrival of a new class 
of literature into the world, but it was in the month of March 
1571 that the essay was invented. It was started in the second 
story of the old tower of the castle of Montaigne, in a study to 
which the philosopher withdrew for that purpose, .surrounded 
by his lK)oks, close to his chapel, sheltered from the excesses 
of a fatiguing world. He wrote slowly, not systematically; it 
took nine years to finish the two first books of the essays. In 
1574 the manuscript of the work, so for as it was then completed, 
was nearly lost, for it was confiscated by the pontifical police 
in Rome, where Montaigne was residing, and was not returned 
to the author for four months. The earliest imprint saw the 
light in 1580, at Bordeaux, and the Paris edition of 1588, which 
is the fifth, contains the final text of the great author. These 
dates are not negligible in the briefest history of the essay, for 
they are those of its revelation to the world of readers. It was in 
the delightful chapters of his new, strange book that Montaigne 
introduced the fashion of writing briefly, irregularly, with 
constant digressions and interruptions, about the world as it 
appears to the individual who writes. The Essais were instantly 
welcomed, and few writers of the Renaissance had so instant 
and so vast a popularity as Montaigne. But while the philosophy, 
and above all the graceful stoicism, of the great master were 
admired and copied in France, the exact shape in which he had 
put down his thoughts, in the exquisite negligence of a series of 
essays, was too delicate to tempt an imitator. It is to be noted 
that neither Charron, nor Mile de Gournay, his most immediate 
disciples, tried to write essays. But Montaigne, who liked to 
fancy that the Eyquem family was of English extraction, had 
spoken ai&bly of ^e English people as his “ cousins,” and it 
lias always been admitted that his genius has an affinity with 
tlie English. He was early read in England, and certa,inly by 
Bacon, whose is the second great name connected with this 
form of literature. It was in 1597, only five years after the 
death of Montaigne, that Bacon published in a small octavo 
the first ten of his essm-s. The.se he increased to 38 in 1612 and 
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to 58 in 1625. In their first form, the essays of Bacon had 
nothing of the fulness or grace of Montaigne’s; they are meagre 
notes, scarcely more than the headings for discourses. It 
is possible that when he wrote them he was not yet familiar 
with the style of his predecessor, which was first made popular 
in England, in 1603, when Florio published that translation of 
the Essais which Shakespeare unquestionably read. In tiie 
later editions Bacon greatly expanded his theme, but he never 
reached, or but seldom, the freedom and ease, the seeming 
formlessness held in by an invisible chain, which are the glory 
of Montaigne, and distinguish the typical essayist. It would 
seem that at first, in England, as in France, no lesser writer 
was willing to adopt a title which belonged to so great a presence 
as that of Bacon or Montaigne. The one exception was Sir 
William Cornwallis (d. 1631), who published essays in 1600 and 
1617, of slight merit, but popular in their day. No other English 
essayist of any importance appeared until the Restoration, 
when Abraham Cowley wrote eleven “ Several Discourses by 
way of Essays,” which did not see the light until 1668. He 
interspersed with his prose, translations and original pieces in 
verse, but in other respects Cowley keeps much nearer than 
Bacon to the form of Montaigne. Cowley’s essay “ Of Myself ” 
is a model of what these little compositions should be. The name 
of Bacon inspires awe, but it is really not he, but Cowley, who 
is the father of the English essay ; and it is remarkable that he 
has had no warmer panegyrists than his great succe.ssors, Charles 
Lamb and Macaulay. Inwards the end of the century. Sir 
George Mackenzie (1636-1691) wrote witty moral discourses, 
which were, however, essays rather in name than form. When¬ 
ever, however, we reach the eighteenth century, we find the 
essay suddenly became a dominant force m English literature. 
It made its appearance almost as a new thing, and in combination 
with the earliest developments of journalism. On the 12th of 
April 1709 appeared the first number of a penny newspaper, 
entitled the Tatler, a main feature of which was to amuse and 
instruct fashionable readers by a series of short papers dealing 
with the manifold occurrences of life, quicquii agunt homines. 
But it was not until Steele, the founder of the Tatler, was joined 
by Addison that the eighteenth-century essay really started 
upon its course. It displayed at first, and indeed it long retained, 
a mixture of the manner of Montaigne with that of La Bruyfire, 
combining the form of the pure essay with that of the character- 
study, as modelled on Theophrastus, which had been so popular 
in England throughout the seventeenth century. Addison’s 
early Tatler portraits, in particular such as those of “ Tom Folio ” 
and “ Ned Softly,” are hardly essays. But Steele’s “ Recollec¬ 
tions of Childhood ” is, and here we may oliserve the type on 
which Goldsmith, l.amband R. L. Stevenson afterwards worked. 
In January 1711 the Tatler came to an end, and was almost 
immediately followed by the Spectator, and in 1713 by the 
Guardian, These three newspapers are storehouses of ^mirable 
and typical essays, the majority of them written by Steele and 
Addison, who are the most celebrated eighteenth-century 
essayists in England. I^ter in the century, after the publication 
of other less successful experiments, appeared Fielding’s essays 
in the Covent Garden Journal (1752) and Johnson’s in the 
Rambler (1750), the Adventurer (1752) and the Idler (1759). 
There followed a great number of polite journals, in which the 
essay was treated as “ the bow of Ulysses in which it was the 
fashion for men of rank and genius to try their strength.” Gold¬ 
smith reached a higher level than the Chesterfields and Bonnel 
Thorntons had dreamed of, in the delicious sections of his 
Citizen of the World (1760). After Goldsmith, the e^hteentb- 
century essay declined into tamer hands, and passed mto final 
feebleness with the pedantic Richard Cumberland and the 
sentimental Henry Mackenzie. The corpus of eighteenth-century 
essayists is extremely voluminous, and their reprinted works 
fill some fifty volumes. There is, however, a great sameness 
about all but the very best of them, and in no case do they 
surpass Addison in freshness, or have they ventured to modify 
the form he adopted for his lucubrations. What has survived 
of them all is the lightest portion, but it should not be forgotten 
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that a veiy large section of the essays of that age were deliberately 
didactic and “ moral.” A great revivrd of the essay took place 
during the first quarbv of the nineteenth century, and foreraoet 
in the history of dus movement must always be placed the 
name of Charies Lamb. He perceived that the real business 
of the essay, as Montaigne had coneeived it, was to be largely 
personal. The famous Essays of EUu began to appear in the 
London Uagaziw for August 1820, and proceeded at fairly 
regular intervals until December 1822; early in 1823 the first 
series of them were collected in a volume. The peciiarity of 
Lamb’s style as an essayist was that he threw ofi the Addisonian 
and still more the jehosonian tradition, which had become 
a burden that crushed the life out of each conventional es^y, 
and that he boldly went back to the rich verbiage and brilliant 
imagsiy ^ the sevei^nth centurj' for his inspiration. It is 
true that Lamb had great ductility of style, and t^t, when he 
pleases, he can write so like Steele that Steele himself might 
scarcely know the difference, yet in his freer flightt we are 
conscious of more exalted masters, of Milton, Thomas Browne 
and Jeremy Taylor. He succeeded, moreover, in reaching a 
poignant note of personal feeling, such as none of his predecessors 
had ever aimed at; the essays called “■ Dream Childran ” and 
“ Blakesmoor ” are example of this, and they display a degree 
of harmony and perfection in the writing of the pure e«ay such 
as had never been attempted before, and has nevw since been 
reached. Leigh Hunt, clearing away all the didactic and 
pompous elements which had overgrown the essay, restored it 
to its old Spectator grace, and was the most easy nondescript 
writer of his generation in periodicals such as the Indicator 
(1819) and the Companion (1828). The sermons, letters and 
pamphlets of Sydney Smith were really essays of an extended 
order. In Uaaiitt and Francis Jeffrey we see the form and 
method of the essay beginning to be applied to literary oriti- 
eism. The writings of De Quincey are almost exclusive!)' essays, 
although many of the most notable of them, under his vehe¬ 
ment pen, have far outgrown the limits of the length laid 
down by the most indulgent formalist. His bk^aphical and 
critical essays are interesting, but they are far from being trust¬ 
worthy models in form or substance. In a sketch, however 
rapid, of the essay in the nineteenth century, prominence must 
be given to the name of Macaulay. His earliest essay, that 
on Milton, appeared in the Edinburgh Review in 1825, very 
shortly after the revelation of Lamb’s genius in “Elia.” No 
two products cast in the same mould could, however, be 
more unlike in substance. In the hands of Macaulay the essay 
ceases to be a confession or an autobiography ; it is strictly im¬ 
personal, it is literary, historical or controversial, vigorous, 
trenchant and full (d party prejudice. The periodical publica¬ 
tion of Maesyuky’s Essays in the Edinburgh Review went on 
until 1844; when we cast our eyes over this mass of brilliant 
writing we observe with surprise that it is almost wholly con¬ 
tentious. Nothing can be more remarkable than the difference 
in this respect between Lamb and Macaulay, the former for ever 
demanding, even oajoling, the sympathy of the reader, the 
Utter scanning the horizon for an enemy to controvert. In 
later times the essay in England has been cultivated in eodi of 
these ways,by a thousand journalists and authors. 'The “leaders” 
of a daily newspaper are examfdes of the popularization of the 
essay, arri they pmnt to the dai^ which now attacks it, timt 
of piioducira a purely epbemerri or even momentary species 
of effect, "nK essay, in its best days, was intended to be as 
keting as a poem or a historical monogiaph; it aimed at being 
one oi the most durable and precious departments of literature. 
We still occasionidly see the production of essays which have 
this more ambitious aim; vri^in the last quarter of the nin^ 
teenth century the essays of R. L. Stevenson achieved it. His 
Familiar Studies are of the same class as those of Montaigne 
and Lamb, and he appma^ed far more closely than any other 
contemporary to their high level of excellenoe. We have seen 
that the tone of the essay should be rrsonal and confidential; 
in Stevenson’s caw it was characteristically so. But the voices 
which please the piiMic iti a strain of pare self-study are few 
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at all times, and with the cultivation of the analytic habit they 
tend to become less original and attractive. It is possible that 
the essay may die of exhaustion of interest, or may survive only 
in the modified form of accidental joumali»n. 

The essay, although invented by a great French writer, was 
very kte in making itself at home in France. The so-called 
Essais of Leibnitz, Nicole, Yves Marie Andrd and so many others 
were really treatises. Voltaire's fansous Essai sur ks moeurs 
des nations is an ekborate historical disquisition in neatly two 
hundred chapters. Later, the voluminous essays of Joseph de 
Maiitre and of Lamennais were not essays at all in the literary 
sense. On the other hand, the admirable Causeries du hmdi 
of Sainte-Beuve (1804-1869) are literary essays in the fulness 
of the term, and have been the forerunners of a great army of 
brilliant essay-writing in France. Among those who have 
specially distinguished themselves as French essayists may be 
mentioned Thfophile Gautier, Paul de Saint-Victor, Anaitnle 
France, Jules LemaStre, Ferdinand Bruneti^re and Emile 
Faguet. All these ore literary critics, and it is in the form of 
the analysis of manifestations of intellectual energy that the 
essay has been most successfully illustrated in France. All the 
countries of Europe, since the middle of the 19th century, have 
adopted this form of writing; such monographs or reviews, 
however, arc not perfectly identical with the essay as it was 
conceived by Addison and Lamb. This last, it may supposed, 
is a definitely English thing, and this view is confirmed by the 
fact that in several European languages the word “ essayist ” 
has been adopted without modification. 

In the above remarks it has been taken for granted that the 
essay is always in prose. Pope, however, conceived an essay 
in heroic verse. Otf this his Essay on Criticism (1711) and his 
Essay on Man (1732-1734) arc not good examples, for they are 
really treatises. The so-called Moral Essays (1720-1733), on 
the contrary', might have been contributed, if in prose, either to 
the Spectator or the Guardian. The idea of pure essays, in verse, 
however, did not take any root in English literature. (E. G.) 

ESSEG, Essegg or Essex (Hung. Esszek ; Croatian Osjek), a 
royal free town, municipality, and capital of the county of 
Virovitica (Verbcsc), in Croatia-Slavonia, on the right bank 
of the Drave, 9 m. W. of its confluence with the Danube, and 185 
m. S. of Buda-Pest by rail. Pop. (1900) 24,930; chiefly Magyars 
and Croats, with a few Germans and Jews. At Esseg the 
Drave is crossed by two bridges, and below these it is navigable 
by small steamers. The upper town, with the fortress, is under 
military authority ; the new town and the lower town, which 
is the headquarters of commerce, are under civil authority. 
The only buildings of note are the Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
churches, Franciscan and Capuchin monasteries, synagogue, 
gymnasium, modem school, hospital, chamber of commerce, 
and law courts. Esseg has a thriving trade in grain, fruit, 
live-stock, plum-brandy and timber. Tanning, silk-weaving 
and glass-blowing are also carried on. 

Esseg owes its origin to its fortress, whkh existed as early 
as the time of the Romans under the name of Mursia ; though 
the present structure dates only from 1720. At the beginning 
of the Hungarian revedution of 1848 the town was held by the 
Hungarians, but on the 4th of February 1849 it was taken by 
the Austrians under General Baron Trebersberg. 

BSSEN, a manufacturing town of Germany, in the Prussian 
Rhine province, 22 na. N.E. from Diisseldorf, on the main line 
of railway to Berlin, in an undulating and densely populated 
district. Pop. (1849) 8813; (1875) 54,7^ 5 (i 9 ? 5 ) 229, 27 o- 
it lies at tltt centre of a network of railways giving it access 
to all the principd towns of the Westphalian iron and coal fields. 
Its general aspect is gloomy; it possesses few streets of any 
pretensions,though those in tire old part, which are mostly narrow, 
present, wiA their grey skte roofs and green shutters, a pictur¬ 
esque appearance. Of its religious ^ifices (twehe Roman 
Catholic, one Old Catirolic, six Protestant churches, and a 
synagogue) the minster, dating from the 10th century, with 
fine pictures, relics and i^l frescoes, is aloue especially remark¬ 
able. This building is very similar to the Pfalz-Kapelle {capeJta 
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IK falati») an Auc-la-QiapeHe. Among the town’s principal 
secular buiMings are the new Gothic town-hall, the post office 
.and the railway staticm. l^ere are several high-grade (classical 
and modem) schools, technical, mining and commercial sdiools, 
a theatre, a permanent art exhibition, and hospitals. Essen 
also has a beautiful public park in the immediate vicimty. The 
town originally owed its prosperity to the large iron and coal 
fields underlying the basin in which it is situated. Chief among 
its industrial establishments are the famous iron and steel 
works of Krupp (9.V.), and the whole of Essen may be said to 
depend for its livelihood upon this firm, which annually expends 
vast sums in building and supporting churches, schools, clubs, 
hospitals and phdanthropic institutions, and in other ways 
providing for the welfare of its employees. There are also 
manufactories of woollen goods and cigars, dyeworks and 
breweries. 

Essen was originally the seat of a Benedictine nunnery, and 
was formed into a town about the middle of the loth century 
by the abbess Hedwig. The abbess of the nunnery, who held 
from 1275 the rank of a princess of the Empire, was assisted 
by a chapter of ten princesses and countesses; she governed 
the town until 1803, when it was .secularized and incorporated 
with Prussia. In 1807 it canve into the possession of the grand 
dukes of Berg, but was transferred to Prussia in 1814. 

See Funcke, Geschichte des FUrstevthnms imd der Stadt'Essen 
(Elberfeld, 1851); Kellen, Die Iiidustriestadt Essen in Wort wnd 
Dild (Essen, 1902); and A. ShadweU, Industrial Epcuncy (London, 
1906). 

ESSENES, a monastic order among the Jews prior to Chris¬ 
tianity. Their first appearance in history is in the time of 
Jonathan the Maccabee (161-144 How much older they 

may have been we have no means of determining, l>ut our 
authorities agree in assigning to them a datolass antiquity. 
The name occurs in Greek m the two forms ’Eo-oTjroiand 'Eoro-utbu 
’Eo-iTT^wi is used by Josephus fourteen times, ’Ecnraioi six, but the 
latter is the only form used by J’hilo (ii.4S7, 471, 632). ’Etnrtjm 
is also used by Synesius and Hippolytus, and its Latin equivalent 
by Pliny and Solinus; 'Vatoomu by Hegesippus and Porphyry. 
In Epiphanius we find the forms ’Oo-owloi, ‘Oira-qvol, and ’leowaloi. 
There is a place named Essa mentioned by Josephus (Ant. xiii. 
t,5) § ,■?). from which the name may have been formed, just as 
the Christians were originally called Nafop^vot or Nafw/jotot, 
from Nazara. This ctymolo^, however, is not much in favour 
now. Lightfoot explains the name as meaning “ the rilent 
ones,” others os meaning “ physicians.” Perhaps there is most 
authority in favour of deriving it from the Syriac Tffn, which 
in the emphatic state becomes won, so that we have a Semitic 
correspondence to both the Greek fonns ’Eo-o-r/ro/ and ’Einraioi. 
This etymology makes the word mean “ pious.” It has also 
been urged in excuse for Philo’s absurd derivation from oo-tos. 

The original accounts we have of them are confined to three 
authors—Philo, Pliny the Elder, and Josephus. Philo describes 
them in his trciUise known as Quod ontnis prolut liber (§§ 12,13; 
ii. 457-460), and also in his “ Apology for die Jews,” a_fragment 
of which has been preserved by Eusebius (Fraep, Ev. viiL ii, 12). 
Pliny {N.H. v. 17) has a short but striking ricetch of them, 
derived in all iwobability from Alexander Polyhistor, who is 
nfientioned among the authorities for the fifth book of his Natural 
History. This historian, of whom Eusebius had a very high 
opinkm(Pra(rp.£o.ix.i7,§ i),lived in die time of Sulla. Josephus 
treats of them at length in his Jmish War (ii. 8), and more 
briefly in two passages of his Antiquities (xiii. 5, § 9; xviii. i, § 5). 
He has also interesting accounts of the prophetic powers possessed 
by three individual members of the sect—Judas (B.J. i. 3, § 5 : 
Ant. xiii. 11, § 2), Menahem {Ant. xv. 10,^ 5), and Simon {B.J. 
n- 7 ) § 3 ; xvii. 13, § 3). Besides this he mentions an Essene 
Gate in Jerusalem {B.J. v. 4, § 2) and a person called John the 
Essene, one of the bravest and most copabOe leaders in the war 
agaiast the Romans {B.J. ii. 20, § 4; iii. 2, § i). Josephus himself 
made trial of the sect of Essenes in his youdi; but from his own 
statement it appears that he must have been a very short time 
with them, and therefore could not have been initiated into the 
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inner mysteries of the society {Dt vita sua, a). After this die 
notices that we have of the Essenes from antiqu^ oee ram 
reproductions, except in the case of Epiphanius (died aJ>. 40s), 
who, however, is so confused a writer as to be «if little value. 
Solinus, who was known as “Pliny’s Ape,” echoed the words 
of his master about a century aftar that writer’s death, which 
took place in a.d. 79. Simflarly Hippolytus, who lived in the 
reign of Commodus (a.d. 180*192), reproduced the account of 
Josephus, addii^ a few touches ms own. Porphyry (a.d. 
233-306) afterwards did the same, but had the grace to mention 
Josephus m the context. Eusebius quoted the account os from 
Porphyry, though he must Imve known that he had derived 
it from Josephus {Praep. Ev. ix. 3, §§ i, 13).. But Porphyry’s 
name would impress pagan readers. There is also a mention of 
the Essenes by Hegesippus (Bus. H.E. iv. 22) and by ^nesius 
in his life of Dio Chrysostom. It has been conjectur^ tliat 
the Clementine literature emanated from Essenes who had 
turned Christian. (See Ebionites.) 

The Essenes were an exclusive society, distinguished from 
the rest of the Jewish nation in Palestine by an organization 
peculiar to themselves, and by a theory of life in Wbi^ a severe 
asceticism and a rare benevolence to one another and to mankind 
in general were the most striking characteristics. They had 
fixed rules for initiation, a succession of strictly separate grades 
within the limits of the society, and regulations fw the conduct 
of their daily life even in its minutest details. Their membership 
could be recruited only from the outside world, as marriage and 
all intercourse with women were absolutely renounced. They 
were the first society in the world to condemn slavery both in 
theory and practice; they enforced and practised the most 
complete community of goods. They chose their own priests 
and public office-bearers, and even their own judges, ’niough 
their prcvmling tendency was practical, and the tenets of the 
society were kept a profound secret, it is perfectly (dear from 
the concurrent testimony of Philo and Josefdnis that they 
cultivated a kind of speculation, which not only accounts for 
their spiritual asceticism, but indicates a great deviation from 
the normal deveiopnnent of Judaism, and a profouiul sympathy 
with Greek piiilosophy, and probably also with Oriental ideas. 
At Uw same time we do our Jewish authorities no injustice in 
imputing to them the patriotic tendency to idealize the society, 
and thus odor to tiieir readers something in Jewish life that 
would bear comparison at least with similar manifestations of 
Gentile life. 

There is some difficulty in determining how far tlte Essenes 
separated themselves locally from their feUow-countryinen. 
Josephus informs us that they had no single city of their own, 
but that many of them dwelt in every city. While in his treatise 
Qmd omnis, &c., Phiki speaks of their avoiding towns and 
preferring to live in villages, in his “Apology for the Jews” we find 
them living in many cities, villages, and in greatand prosperous 
towns. In Pliny they are a perennial colony settled on the 
western shore erf the Dead Sea. On the wh(^, as Philo and 
Josephus agree in estimating their number at 4000 (Philo, 
Q.O.F.L. § 12 ; Jos. Ant. xviii. i, § 5), we are justified ia sospect* 
ing some exaggeration as to the many cities, towns and villages 
where they were said to be found. As agriculture was thw 
favourite occupation, and as their tendency was to withdraw 
from the haunts and ordinary interests of'mankind, we may 
assume that with the growing confusion and corruption of Jewish 
society they felt themselves attracted from the moss of the 
popuktion to the spanely peopled districts, till tliey found a 
congenial settlement and free scope for their pecuUar view of 
life by the shore of the Dead Sea. While their principles were 
consistent with the neighbourhood of men, they were better 
adapted to a state of seclusion. 

Tbe Essenes did not renounce marriage because they denied 
the validity orf the institution or the necessity of it as providing 
for the continuance of the human race, but because they had 
a low opiniem of the character of women (Jos. B.J. ii. 8, § 2; 
Fhiio, ■“Apol. for riw Jews ” in Eus. Praep. Ev. viiL 11, § 6). They 
adop^ children when verj' young, and brought th^ up on 
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tiieir own principles. Pleasure generally they rejected as evil. 
They despised riches not less than pleasure; neither poverty nor 
wealth was observable among them; at initiation every one gave 
his property into the common stock; every member in receipt 
of wages handed them over to tlie funds of the society. In 
matters of dress tlie asceticism of the society was very pronounced. 
They regarded oil as a defilement, even washing it off if anointed 
with it against their will. They did not change their clothes or 
their shoes till they were tom in pieces or worn completely 
away. The colour of their garments was always white. Their 
daily routine was prescribed for them in the strictest manner. 
Before the rising of the sun they were to speak of nothing profane, 
but offered to it certain traditional forms of prayer as if beseech¬ 
ing it to rise. Thereafter they went about their daily tasks, 
working continuously at whatever trade they knew till the fifth 
hour, when they asseihbled, and, girding on a garment of linen, 
bathed in cold water. Tliey next seated themselves quietly 
in the dining hall, where the baker set bread in order, and the 
cook brought each a single dish of one kind of food. Before 
meat and sifter it grace was said by a priest. After dinner they 
resumed work till sunset. In the evening they had supper, 
at which guests of the order joined them, if there happened to 
be any such present. Withal there was no noise or confusion to 
mar tiie tranquillity of their intercourse; no one usurped more 
than his share of the conversation; the stillness of the place 
oppres.sed a stranger with a feeling of mysterious awe. This 
compwsure of spirit was owing to their p^ect temperance in 
eating and drinking. Not only in the daily routine of the society, 
but generally, the activity of the members was controlled by 
their presidents. In only two things could they take the initia¬ 
tive, helpfulness and mercy; the deserving poor and the 
destitute were to receive instant relief; but no member could 
give anything to his relatives without consulting the heads of 
the society. Their office-bearers were elected. They had also 
their special rourts of justice, which were composed of not less 
than a hundred members, and their decisions, which were 
arrived at with extreme care, were irreversible. Oaths were 
strictly forbidden; their word was stronger than an oath. They 
were just and temperate in anger, the guardians of good faith, 
and the ministers of peace, obedient to their elders and to the 
majority. But the moral characteristics which they most 
earnestly cultivated and enjoined will best appear in their rules 
of initiation. There was a novitiate of three years, during 
which the intending member was tested as to his fitness for 
entering the society. If the result was satisfactory, he was 
admitted, but before partaking of the common meal he was 
required to swear awful oaths, that he would reverence the 
deity, do justice to men, hurt no man voluntarily or at the 
command of another, hate the unjust and assist the just, and 
that he would render fidelity to all men, but especially to the 
rulers, seeing that no one rules but of God. He also vowed, 
if he should bear rule himself, to make no violent use of his 
power, nor outshine those set under him by superior display, 
to make it his aim to cherish the truth and unmask liars, to be 
pure from theft and unjust gain, to conceal nothing from his 
fellow-members, nor to divulge any of their affairs to other men, 
even at the risk of death, to transmit their dcx'trines unchanged, 
and to keep secret the books of the society and the names of the 
angels. 

Within the limits of the society there were four grades so 
distinct that if any one^touched a member of an inferior grade 
he required to cleanse himself by bathing in water; members 
who had been found guilty of serious crimes were expelled from 
the society, and could not be received again till reduced to the 
very last extremity of want or sickness. As the result of the 
ascetic training of the Essenes, and of their temperate diet, 
it is said that they Jived to a great age, and were superior to pain 
and fear. During the R(^an war they cheerfully underwent 
the most grievous tortures rather than break any of the principles 
of their feith. In fact, they had in many respects reached the 
very highest moral elevation attained by the ancient world; 
they were just, humane, benevolent, and spiritually-minded; 


the sick and aged were the objects of a special affectionate 
regard; and they condemned slavery, not ody as an injustice, 
but as an impious violation of the natural brotherhood of men 
(Philo ii. 457). There were some of the Essenes who permitted 
marriage, but strictly with a view to the preservation of the race ; 
in other respects they agreed with the main body of the society. 

It will be apparent that the predominant tendency of the 
society was practical. Philo tells us expressly that they rejected 
logic as unnecessary to the acquisition of virtue, and speculation 
on nature as too lofty for the human intellect. Yet they had 
views of their own as to God, Providence, the soul, and a future 
state, which, while they had a practical use, were yet essentially 
speculative. On the one hand, indeed, they held tenaciously 
by the traditional Judaism: blasphemy against their lawgiver 
was punished with death, the sacred books were preserved and 
read with great reverence, though not without an allegorical 
interpretation, and the SabWh was most scrupulously observed. 
But m many important points their deviation from the strait 
path of Judaic development was complete. They rejected 
animal sat^fice as well as marriage; the oil with which priests 
and kings were anointed they accounted unclean; and the 
condemnation of oaths and the community of goods were un¬ 
mistakable innovations for which they found no hint or warrant 
in the old Hebrew writings. Their roost singular feature, perhaps, 
was their reverence for the sun. In their speculative hints 
respecting the soul and a future state, we find another important 
deviation from Judaism, and the explanation of their asceticism. 
They held that the body is mortal, and its substance transitory; 
that the soul is immortal, but, coming from the subtlest ether, 
is lured as by a sorcery of nature into the prison-house of the 
body. At death it is released from its bonds, as from long 
slavery, and joyously soars aloft. To the souls of the good 
there is reserved a life beyond the ocean, and a country oppressed 
by neither rain, nor snow, nor heat, but refreshed by a gentle 
west wind blowing continually from the sea (cf. Horn. Od. iv. 
566-568), but to the wicked a region of wintry darkness and 
of unceasing torment. Josephus tells us too that the Essenes 
believed in fate; but in what sense, and wliat relation it bore 
to Divine Providence, does not appear. 

The above evidence has left students in doubt as to whether 
Essenism is to be regarded as a pure product of the Jewish 
mind or as due in part to some foreign influence. On the one 
hand it might be maintained that the Essenes out-Pbarisec’d 
the Pharisees. They had in common with that sect their venera¬ 
tion for Moses and the Law, their Sabbatarianism, their striving 
after ceremonial purity, and their tendency towards fatalism. 
But if the Pharisees abstained from good works on the Sabbath, 
the Essenes abstained even from natural necessities (Jos. B.j. 
ii. 8, § 9); if the Pharisees washed, the Essenes bathed before 
dinner; if the Pharisees ascribed some things to Fate, the 
Essenes ascribed all (Jos. Ant. xiii. 5, § 9). But on the other hand 
the Essenes avoided marriage, which the Pharisees held in honour; 
they offered no animal-sacrifices in the Temple ; they refrained 
from the use of oil, which was customary among the Pharisees 
(Luke vii. 46); above all, they offered prayers to the sun, after 
the manner denounced in Ezekiel (viii. 16). These and other 
points of divergences are not explained by Ritschl’s interesting 
theory that Essenism was an organized attempt to carry out the 
idea of “ a kingdom of priests and an holy nation ” (Ex. xix. 6). 

Granting then that some foreign influence was at work in 
Essenism, we have four theories offered to us—that this influence 
was Persian, Buddhist, Pytliagorean, or lastly, as maintained 
by Lipsius, that of the surrounding Syrian heathenism. Each of 
these views has had able advocates, but it must not be supposed 
that they are mutu^ly exclusive. If we consider how Philo, 
while remaining a devout Jew in religion, yet managed to 
assimilate the whole Stoic philosophy, we can well believe that 
the Essenes might have b^n influenced, as Zeller maintained 
that they were, by Neo-Pytl^goreanism. But os Pythagoras 
himself came from Samos, and his doctrines have a decidedly 
Oriental tinge, it may very well be that both he and the Essenes 
drew from a common source; for there is no need to reject, as 
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is so commonly done, the statements of our authorities as to the 
antiquity of the Essenes. This common source we may believe 
with Lightfoot to have been the Persian religion, which we know 
to have profoundly influenced that of Israel, independently 
of the Essenes. 

The fact that the Pharisees and Sadducees so often figure 
in the pages of the New Testament, while the Essenes are never 
mentioned, might plausibly be interpreted to show that the New 
Testament emanated from the side of the Essenes. So far as 
concerns the Epistle of St James this interpretation would 
probably be correct. That work contains the doctrine common 
to the Essenes with Plato, and suggestive of Persian Dualism, 
that God is the author of good only. There are also certain 
obvious points of resemblance between the Essenes and the 
early Christians. Both held property in common; both had 
.scattered communities which received guests one from the 
other ; both avoided a light use of oaths ; both taught passive 
obedience to political authority. The list might be enlarged, but 
it would not necessarily prove more than that the early Christians 
shared in the ideas of their age. Christianity was to some extent 
a popularization of Essenism, but there is little reason for 
believing that Jesus himself was an Essene. De Quincey’s 
contention that there were no Essenes but the early Christians 
is now a literary curiosity. 

The original sources of our knowledge of the Essenes have been 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper; the best modern dis¬ 
cussions of them arc to be found in .such works as Zeller’s PAi/o- 
Sophie der Griechen, vol. iii. ; Ewald, Geschichte d. V. Israel, iii. 
410-428; Reuss, La Thiologie chritienne au siicle aposioltque, i. 
122-131 ; Keim, Life o/ Jesus of Naeara, vol. i. ; I.ightfoot on the 
Colossians; Lucius, Let Essenismus in seineni Verhaitniss gum 
Judenthum ; Wellhaiisen, Israeliiisi he und judische Geschichte ; 
Ed. Schiirer, The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, div. ii. 
vol. ii. § 30. The copious bibliography in Conybeare's edition of 
Philo’s lie vita contemplativa bears upon the Essenes as well as upon 
the Therapeutes. For a specially Jewisli view ol the Essenes see 
Kohler’s article in the Jewish Encyclopaedia. They are there re¬ 
garded as being " simply the rigorists among the Pharisees.” But 
we are also told that " the Pharisees characterized the Essene as 'a 
fool who destroyed the world.’ ” (T. K.; Si. G. S.) 

ESSENTUKI, a watering-place of south Russia, in the govern¬ 
ment of Terek, ii m. by rail W. from Pyatigorsk; altitude, 
2096 ft. Its alkaline and sulphur-alkaline mineral waters, 
similar to those of Ems, Selters and Vichy, are much visited 
in summer. 'I'he climate shows great variations in temperature. 
Pop. (1897) 9974. 

ESSEQUIBO, or Essequebo, one of the three settlements 
of British Guiana, taking its name from the river Essequibo. 
(Sec Guiana.) 

ESSEX, EABLS OF. The first earl of Essex was probably 
Geoffrey de Mandeville {q.v.), who became earl about 1139, 
the earldom being sub.sequcntly held by his two sons, Geoffrey 
and William, until the death of the latter in 1189. In 1199 
Geoffrey E'itzpeter or E'itzpiers (d. 1213), who was related to 
the Mandevilles through his wife Beatrice, became earl of Essex, 
and on the death of Geoffrey’s son William in 1227 the earldom 
reverted for the second time to the crown. Then the title to 
tlie earldom passed by marriage to the Bohuns, earls of Hereford, 
and before 1239 Humphrey de Bohun (d. 1275) had been re¬ 
cognized as carl of Essex. With the earldom of Hereford the 
earldom of Essex became extinct in 1373: afterwards it was 
held by Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, a son of 
Edward HI. and the husband of Eleanor de Bohun j and from 
Gloucester it passed to the Bourchiers, Henry Bourchier (d. 
1483), who secured the earldom in 1461, being one of Gloucester’s 
grandsons. The second and last Bourchier earl was Henry’s 
grandson Heniy, who died early in 1540. A few weeks before 
his execution in 1540 Thomas Cromwell (y.v.) was created earl 
of Essex; then in 1543 William Parr, afterwards marquess of 
Northampton, obtained the earldom by right of his wife Anne, 
a daughter of the last Bourchier earl. Northampton lost the 
earldom when he was attainted in 1553; and afterwards it 
passed to the famous family of Devereux, Walter Devereux, 
who was created earl of-Essex in 1572, being related to the 
Bourchiers. Robert, the 3rd and last Devereux earl, died in 


1646. In 1661 Arthur Capel was created earl of Essex, and the 
earldom is still held by his descendants. 

ESSEX, ARTHDB OAPBL, ist^ Earl of <1633-1683), 
English statesman, son of Arthur, ist Baron Capel ot Hadb^ 
(c. 1641), executed in 1649, and of Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of Sir Charles Morrison of Cashiobury in Her&ordAire, 
was baptized on the 38th of January 1632. In June 1648, then 
a sickly boy of sixteen, he was taken by Fairfax’s soldiers from 
Hadham to Colchester, which his father was defending, and 
carried every day round the works with the hope of inducing 
Lord Capel to surrender the place. At the restoration he was 
created Viscount Malden and earl of Essex (30th of April 1661), 
with special remainder to the male issue of his father, and was 
made brd-lieutenant of Hertfordshire and a few years later of 
Wiltshire.* 

He early showed himself antagonistic to the court, to Roman 
Catholicism, and to the extension of the royal prerogative, and 
was coupled by Charles II. with Holies as “ stiff and sullen men,” 
who would not yield gainst their convictions to his solicitations. 
In 1669 he was sent as ambassador to King Christian V. of Den¬ 
mark, in which capacity he gained credit by refusing to strike 
his flag to the governor of Kronborg. In 1672 he was made a 
privy councillor and lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He remained 
in office till 1677, and his administration was greatly commended 
by Burnet and Ormonde,* the former describing it “ as a pattern 
to all that come after him.” He identified himself with Irish 
interests, and took immense pains to understand the constitution 
and the political necessities of the country, appointing men of 
real merit to office, and maintaining an exceptional independence 
from solicitation and influence. He held a just balance between 
the Roman Catholics, the English Church and the Presbyterians, 
protecting the former as far as public opinion in England would 
permit, and governing the native Irish with firmness and modera¬ 
tion. ’The purity and patriotism of his administration were in 
strong contrast to the hopeless corruption prevalent in that at 
home and naturally aroused bitter opposition, as an obstacle 
to the unscrupulous employment of Irish revenues for the satis¬ 
faction of the court and the king’s expenses. In particular he 
came into conflict with Lord Kanelagh, to whom had been 
assigned the Irish revenues on condition of his supplying the 
requirements of the crown, and whose accounts Essex refused 
to pass. He opposed strongly the lavish gifts of forfeited estates 
to court favourites and mistresses, prevented the grant of Phoenix 
Park to the duchess of Cleveland, and refused to encumber 
the administration by granting reversions. Finally the intrigues 
of his enemies at home, and Charles’s continual demands for 
money, which Kanelagh undertook to .satisfy, brought about 
hi.s recall in April 1677. He immediately joined the country 
Ijarty and the opposition to Danby’s government, and on the 
latter’s fall in 1679 was appointed a commissioner of the treasury, 
and the same year a member of Sir William Temple’s new- 
modelled council. He followed the lead of Halifax, who advo¬ 
cated not the exclusion of James, but the limitation of his 
sovereign powers, and looked to the prince of Orange rather 
than to Monmouth as the leader of Protestantism, incurring 
thereby the hostility of Shaftesbury, but at the same time 
gaining the confidence of Charles. He was appointed by Charles 
together with Halifax to hear the charges against Lauderdale. 
In July he wrote a wise and statesmanlike letter to the king, 
advising him to renounce his project of raisifig a new company of 
guards. Together with Halifax he urged Charles to summon 
the parliament, and after his refusal*resigncd the treasury in 
November, the real cause lieing, according to one suicount,* 
a demand upon the treasury by the duchess of Cleveland for 
£25,000, according to another “ the niceness of touching French 
money,” “ that makes my Lord Essex’s squeasy stomach that 
it can no longer digest his employment.”* 

* i.e. in the Capel line. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm. ser. ; Duhe of Beaufort's AifSS, 45. 

* Life of Ormonde, by T. Carte, viil. 468 (rSst), vol. iv. p. 529. 

■* Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. app. 477b. 

" Ib. 6th Rep. app. 741b. 
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Subsequently his political attitude underwent a chanf;e, the 
exact cause of which is not dear—probably a growing conviction 
of tite dangers threatened by a Roman Catholic sovereign of 
tile tharacter of James. He now, in 1680, joined Shaftesfamy's 
party and supported the Exclusion Bill, and on its rejection 
by the Lords carried a motion for an association to execute the 
’ scheme of expedients promoted by Halifax. On the 35th of 
January iddi at the head of fifteen peers he presented a pettition 
to the king, couched in exaggerated language, requesting the 
abandonment of the session of parliament at Oxford. He was 
a jealous prosecutor of the Roman Catholics in the popish plot, 
and voted for Stafford’s attainder, on the other hand interceding 
for Archbishop Plunket, implicated in the pretended Irish plot. 
He, however, refused to foHow Shaftesbury in his extreme 
courses, declined participation in the latter’s design to seize 
the Tower in 1683, and on Shaftesbury’s consequent departure 
from England became the leader of Monmouth’s faction, in 
which were now included Lord Russell, Algernon Sidney, and 
Lord Howard of Elsctick. Essex todk no part in the wilder 
schemes of the party, but after the discovery of the Rye House 
Hot in June 1683, and the capture of the leaders, he was arrested 
at Casliiobury and inmrisoned in the Tower. His spirits and 
fhrtitude appear immemately to have abandoned him, and on the 
13th of July he was discovered in his chamber with his throat 
cut. His death was attributed, quite groundlessly, to Charles 
and James, and the evidence points clearly if not conclusively 
to suicide, his motive being poasiWy to prevent an attainder 
and {weserve htis estate for his family. He, was, however, un- 
doutodly a victim of the Stuart administration, and the antagon¬ 
ism and tragic end of men like Essex, deserving men, naturally 
devoted' to the throne, constitutes a severe mdictment of the 
Stuart rule. 

He was a statesman of strong and sincere patriotism, just 
and nnselfiidi, conscientious and laborious in the fulfihnent of 
public duties, blameless in his official and private life. Evelyn 
describes him as “ a sober, wise, judicious and pondering person, 
not illiterate beyond the rule of most noblemen in this age, very 
well versed in English hi-stoiy and affairs, industrious, frugal, 
methodical and every way accomplished ”; and declares he 
was much deplored, few believing he had ever harboured any 
seditious designs.^ He married Lady Elizabeth Percy, daughter 
of Algernon, 10th earl of Northumberland, by whom, besides 
a daughter, he had an only son Algernon (1670-1710), who suc¬ 
ceeded him as snd earl of Essex. 

BlBt,TO«»A,»MY.—See the Lives in the Did. of Nat. Biography and 
in BiograpUa Brilannica (Kippis), with authorities there collected ; 
Essex's irisli correspondence is in the Stow Collodion in the British 
Museum, Nos. 200-217, and selections have been published in Ldlers 
writtm by Arlhttr Cajul, Bari of Essex (1770) and in the Essex Papers 
(Camden Society, 1890), to which can now be added the Calendars 
of Slate Papers, DotaesHc, which contain a large number of his 
letters and whidi strongly support the opinion ui his contemporaries 
concerning his uuselfirfi patriotism and industry; sec also Somers 
Trads (1813), x., and for other pamphlets relating to his death the 
catalogue of the British Museum. 

ESSEX, ROBERT DEVEREUX, snd Earl of (1566-1601), 
son of the ist Devereux earl, was bom at Netherwood, Hereford¬ 
shire, on the ipth of November 1566. He entered the university 
of Cambridge and graduated in 1581. In 1585 he accompanied 
bis stepfather, the earl of Leicester, on an expedition to Holland, 
and greatly distinguished himself at the battle of Zutphen. 
He now took his place at court, where so handsome a youth 
soon found favour with Queen Hizabeth, and in consequence 
was on bad terms with €ta1eigh. In 15R7 he was appointed 
master of the horse, and in the following year was made general 
of the horse and installed knight of the Garter. On the death 
of Leicester he succeeded him as chief favourite of the queen, a 
position winch injuriously affected his whole subsequent life, and 
ultimately resulted in hb ruin. While Elizabeth was approach¬ 
ing the mature age'of sixty, Essex was scarcely twenty-one. 
Though well aware of the ad^aintages of hb position, and some¬ 
what vain of the queen’s favour, his constant attendance on her 
I Diary and Corresp. (1850), 11 141,178, 

• i.e. in the Devereux line. 


at court was irksome to him beyond bU endurance; end when 
he could not make hb escape to the scenes of foreign adventure 
after which he loi^d, he varied the monotony of hb life at court 
by intrigues with the maids of honour. He fought a duel with 
Sir Charles Blount, a rival favourite of the queen, in which the 
earl was dbarmed and slightly wounded in ^ thigh. 

In 1589, without the queen’s consent, he joined the expedition 
of Dra^e and Shr John Norrb against Spun, but in June he 
was compelled to obey a letter enjoining him at hb “ uttermost 
peril ” to return immediately. In 1590 Essex married the widow 
of Sir Philip Sidney, but in dread of the queen’s anger he kept 
the marriage secret as long as possible. When it was necessary 
to avow it, her rage at first knew no bounds, but as the earl did 
“use it with good temper,” and “for her majesty’s better 
satisfaction was pleased that my lady should live retired in her 
mother’s house,” he soon came to “in very good favour.” 
In 1591 he was appointed to the command of a force auxiliary to 
one formerly sent to assist Henry IV. of France against the 
Spaniards; but after a fruitless campo^ he was finally recalled 
from the oommand in January 1592. For some years after this 
most of his time was spent at court, where he held a position of 
unexampled influence, both on account of the favour of the 
queen and from hb own personal popularity. In 1596 he was, 
after a great many “ changes of humour ” on the queen’s part, 
appointed along with Lord Howard of Effingham, Raleigh and 
Lord Thomas Howard, to the command of an expedition, which 
was successful in defeating the Spanish fleet, capturing and 
pillaging Cadiz, and destroying 53 merchant vessels. It would 
seem to have been shortly after this exploit that the beginnings 
of a change in the feelings of the queen towards him came into 
existence. On hb return she chided him that he had not followed 
up his successes, and though she professed great pleasure at 
again seeing him in safety, and was ultimately satisfied that the 
abrupt termination of the expedition was contrary to hb advice 
and remonstrances, she forbade him to publish anything in 
justification of hb conduct. She doubtless was offended at hb 
growing tendency to assert his independence, and jealous of his 
increasing popularity with the people; but it b abo probable 
that her strange infatuation regarding her own channs, great 
as it was, scarcely prevented her from suspecting either that his 
professed attachment had all along been somewhat alloyed with 
considerations of personal interest, or that at least it was now 
beginning to cool. Francis Bacon, at that time hb most intimate 
friend, endeavoured to prevent the threatened rupture by 
writing him a long letter of advice ; and although perseverance 
in a long course of feigned action was for Essex impossible, 
he for some time attended pretty closely to the Wnts of his 
mentor, so that the queen “ used him most graciously.” In 
1597 he was appointed master of the ordnance, and in the 
following year he obtained command of an expedition against 
Spain, known as the Islands or Azores Voyage. He gamed some 
trifling successes, but as the Plate fleet escaped him he failed 
of his main purpose; and when on his return the queen met 
him with the usual reproaches, he retired to his home at 
Wanstead. This was not what Elizabeth desired, and although 
she conferred on Lord Howard of Effingham the earldom of 
Nottingham for services at Cadiz, the main merit of which was 
justly claimed by Essex, she ultimately held out to the latter the 
olive branch of peace, and condescended to soothe hb wounded 
honour 1 ^ creating him earl marshal of England. That, never¬ 
theless, the irritated feelings neither of Essex nor of the queen 
were completely healed was manifested shortly afterwards in 
a manner which set propriety completely at defiance. In a dis¬ 
cussion on the appointment of a lord deputy to Ireland, Essex, 
on account of some taunting words of Elizabeth, turned fab 
back upon her with a g«tnre indicative not only of ^ger but of 
contempt, and when she, unable to control her indignation, 
slapped him on tiie face, be left her presence swearing t^t such 
an insult he would not have endured even from Henry VIIL 

In 1599, while Ulster was in rebellion under the earl of Tyrmie, 
the office of lieutenant and governor-general of Maad was 
conferred on Essex, and a large force put at bb cominandi 
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His campaign was an unsuccessful oos, and by acting kt Various 
ways in opposition to the common^ of the queen and the 
council, agrei^ with Tyrone on a truce in September, and 
suddenly leaving the post of duty with the object of privately 
vindioating himself before the queen, he laid himself open to 
charges more serious than that of mere incompetency. For 
these miadeineanours he was brou^ in June 1600 before a 
specially constituted court, deprived of all his high offices, and 
ordered to live a prisoner in his own house during the queen’s 
pleasure. Chiefly through the interoession of Bacon his liberty 
was shortly afterwards restored to him, but he was ordered not 
to retura to court. For some time he hoped for an improvement 
in his prospects, but when he was refused the renewal of his 
patent for sweet wines, hcpe was succeeded by despair, and 
half maddened by wounded vanity, be made an attempt (Feb. 
7, 1601) to incite a revolution in his behalf, by parading the 
streets of London with 300 retainers, and shouting, “ For the 
queen 1 a plot is laid for my life 1 ” These proceedings awakened, 
however, scarcely any other feelings than mild perplexity and 
wonder; and finding that hope of assistance from the citizens 
was vain, he returned to Essex House, where after defending 
himself for a short time he surrendered. After a trial—^in which 
Bwon, who prosecuted, delivered a speech against his quondam 
friend and benefactor, the bitterness of which was quite un¬ 
necessary to secure a conviction entailing at least very severe 
punishment—he was condemned to death, and notwithstanding 
many alterations in Elizalieth’s mood, the sentence was carried 
out on the 25th of February 1601. 

Essex was in person tall and well proportioned, with a counte¬ 
nance which, though not strictly handsome, possessed, on account 
of its bold, cheerful and amiable expression, a wonderful power 
of fascination. He was a patron of literature, and himself a 
poet. His carriage was not very graceful, but his manners are 
said to have been “ courtly, grave and exceedingly comely.” 
He was brave, chivalrous, impulsive, imperious sometimes with 
his equals, but generous to all his dependants and incapable 
of secret malice; and these virtues, which were innate and 
which remained with him to the last, must be regarded as some¬ 
what counterbalancing, in our estimation of him, the follies 
and vices created by temptations which were exceptionally 
strong. 

See Hon. W. B. Devereux, Urns of the Earls of Essex (1853) ; and 
Bacon and Essex, by E. A. Abbott (1877). Also the article Bacon, 
Fkancis, and authorities there. 

ESSEX, ROBERT DEVEREUX, 3RD > Earl or (1591-1646), 
.son of the preceding, was born in 1591. He was educated at 
Eton and at Merton College, Oxford. Shortly after the arrival 
of James I. in London, Essex (whose title was restored, and the 
attainder on his father removed, in 1604) was placed about the 
prince of Wales, as a sharer both in his studies and amusements. 
At the early age of fifteen he was married to Frances Howard, 
daughter of the earl of Suffolk, but slic was his wife only in name; 
during his absence abroad (1607 1609) she fell in love witli 
Sir Robert Carr (afterwards earl of Somerset), and on her charging 
her husband with physical incapacity, the marriage was annulled 
in 1613. A second marriage which he contracted in 1631 with 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Paulct, also ended unliappily. 
From 1620 to 1623 he served in the wars of the Palatinate, and 
in 1625 he was vice-admiral of a fleet which made an unsuccessful 
attempt to capture Cadiz. In 1639 he was lieutenant-general of 
the array sent by Charles against the Scottish Covenanters; 
but on account of the irresolut4on of the king no battle occurred, 
and the army was disbanded at the end of the year. Easex 
was discharged “ without ordinary ceremony,” and refused an 
office which at that time fell vacant, “ all which,” says Clarendon, 
“ wrought very much upon his rough, proud nature, and made 
him susceptible of some impressions afterwards which otherwise 
would not have found such easy admission.” Having taken the 
side of the parlianaent against Charles, he was, on the outbreak 
of, the civil war in 1642, wpointed to the command of the parlia- 
mehtoiy army. At the battle of Edgehill he remained master 
> i,$, in the Devenmx line. 


of the field, and k 1643 ca^ptured Reading, and refieved 
Gloucester; but in the campaign of the foUowing ycu, on 
account of his hesitation to fight against the king in person, 
nearly his whtde army fell into the hands of Charles. In 1645, 
on the passing^ of the self-denying ordinance, providing that no 
niember of parliament should hdd a public office, he resipied 
hk commission; but on account of his past services his annuity 
of ^10,000 was continued to him for life. He died on the 14^ 
of Se;rtem^ 1646, of a fever brought on by over-exertion in » 
stag-hunt in Wmdsor Forest; his line becoming extinct. 

See the “ Life of Robert Earl of Essex,” by Robert CodrinfftoSi^ 
M.A., printed in Hart, Misc. ; Clarendon's Htstofy of'the Rebmion ; 
and Hon. W. B. Devereux, Lives of the Earls of Bsseif (1833). 

ESSEX, WALTER DBVBRE 0 X, ist' Earl of (1541-1576), 
the eldest son of Sir Richard Devereux, was bom in 1541. His 
grandfather was the 2nd Baron Ferrers,who was created Viscount 
Hereford in 1550, and by his mother was a nephew of Henry 
Bourchier, a former earl of Essex. Walter Devereux succeeded 
as 2nd Viscount Hereford in 1558, and in 1561 or 1562 married 
Lettice, daughter of Sir Francis Knollys. In 1569 he served 
as high marshal of the field under the earl of Warwick and Lord 
Clinton, and materially assisted them in suppressing the northern 
insurrection. For his zeal in the service of Queen Elizabeth 
on this and other occasions, he in 1572 received the Garter and 
was created earl of Essex, the title which formerly belonged 
to the Bourchier family. Eager to give proof of “ lu's good 
devotion to employ himself in the service of her majesty,” he 
offered on certain conditions to subdue and colonize, at his 
expense, a portion of the Irish province of Ulster, at that 
time completely under the dominion of the rebel O'Neills, under 
Sir Brian MaePhelim and Tirlogh Luincach, with the Scots under 
their leader Sorley Boy MacDonnell. His offer, with certain 
modifications, was accepted, and he set sail for Ireland in July 
1573) accompanied by a number of earls, knights and gentlemen, 
and with a force of about 1200 men. The beginning of his 
enterprise was inauspicious, for on account of a storm which 
dispersed his fleet and drove some of his vessels as far as Cork 
and the Isle of Man, his forces did not all reach the place of 
rendezvous till late in the autumn, and he was compelled to 
entrench himself at Belfast for the winter. Here, by sickness, 
famine and desertions, his troops were diminished to little more 
than 200 men. Intrigues of various sorts, and fighting of a 
guerilla type, followed with disappointing results, and Essex 
had difficulties both with the deputy Fitzwilliam and with the 
queen. Essex was in straits himself, and his offensive movements 
in Ulster took the form of raids and brutal massacres among the 
O’Neills; in Octolier 1574 he treacherously captured MaePhelim 
at a conference in Belfast, and after slaughtering his attendants 
had him and his wife and brother executed at Dublin. Elizabeth, 
instigated apparently by Leicester, after encouraging Essex 
to prepare to attack the Irish chief Tirlogh Luineach, suddenly 
commanded him to “ break off his enterprise ”; but, as she 
left him a certain discretionary power, he took advantage of 
it to defeat Tirlogh Luineach, chastise Antrim, and massacre 
several hundreds of Sorley Boy’s following, chiefly women and 
children, discovered hiding in the caves of Rathlin. He returned 
to England in the end of 1575, resolved " to live henceforth an 
untroubled life ”; but he was ultimately persuaded to accept 
the offer of the queen to make him earl marshal of Ireland. He 
arrived in Dublin in September 1576, and three weeks afterwards 
died of dysentery. There were suspicions that he had been 
poisoned by Leicester, who shortly after his death married his 
widow,but these were not confirmed by Ihe post-mortem examina¬ 
tion. The endeavours of Essex to better the condition of Ireland 
were a dismal failure ; and the massacres of the O’Neills and of 
the Soots of Rathlin leave a dark stain on his reputation. 

See Sidney Lee’s article in the Diet, Nat, Bing ,; Lives of the 
Devereux Earls of Essex, by Hon. Walter B. ITcvereux (1833); 
Froude'i History of England, vol. x. ; j. S. Brewer, Athenaeum 
(1870), parti. pp. z6i, 326. 

ESSEX, an eastern county of Ei^aand, bounded N. ^ Cam- 
bridgesltire and Suffolk, E. by the North Sea, S. by the tfhrmeg,. 
> t'.e. in the Devttenx lim. 
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dividing it from Kent, W. by the administrative county of 
London and Hertfordshire. Its area is 1543 sq. m. Its 
configuration is sufficiently indicated by the direction of its 
rivers. Except that in the N.W. the county includes the heads 
of a few valleys drwning northward to the Cam and so to the 
Great Ouse, all the streams, which are never of great size, run 
. southward and eastward, either into the Thamra, or into the 
North Sea by way of the broad, shallow estuaries which ramify 
through the flat coast lands. The highest ground lies conse¬ 
quently in the north-west, between the Cam basin and the rivers 
of the county. Its principal southward extension is that between 
the Lea (which with its tributary the Stort forms a great part 
of the western boundaryl and the Roding, and east of the Roding 
valley. The other chief rivers may be specified according to 
their estuaries, following the coast northward from Shoeburyness 
at the Thames mouth. That of the Roach ramifies among several 
islands of which Foufeess is the largest, but its main branch 
joins the Crouch estuaiy. Next follows the Blackwater, which 
receives the Chelmer, the Brain and other streams. Following 
a coast of numerous creeks and islets, with the large island of 
Mersea, the Colne estuary is reached. The Colne and Black- 
water may be said to form one large estuary, as they enter the 
sea by a well-marked common mouth, 5 m. in width, between 
Sales Point and Colne Point. There is a great irregular inlet 
(Hamford Water) receiving no large stream, W. of the Naze 
promontory, and then the Stour, funding the county on the 
north, joins its estuary to that of the Orwell near the sea. There 
are several seaside watering-places in favour owing to their 
proximity to lx)ndon, of which Southend-on-Sea above the 
mouth of the Thames, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-the-Naze, 
and Dovercourt adjoining Harwich are the chief. These and 
other stations on the estuaries are also in favour with yachtsmen. 
The sea has at some points seriously encroached upon the land 
within historic times. The bw soft cliffs at various points are 
liable to give way against the waves; in other parts dykes and 
embankments are necessary to prevent inundation. Inlwd, that 
is apart from the flat coast-district, the country is pleasantly 
undulating and for the most part well wooded. It was formerly, 
indeed, almost wholly forested, the great Waltham Forest 
stretching from Colchester to the confines of London. Of this 
a fragment is preserved in Epping Forest (see Epping) between 
the Lea and the Roding. On the other side of the Roding 
Hainault Forest is traceable, but was disafforested in 1851. 
The oak is the principal tree; a noteworthy example was that 
of Fairlop in Hainault, which measured 45 ft. in girth, but was 
blown down in 1820. 

Geology .—The geological structure of the county is very simple: 
the greater part is occupied by the London clay with underlying 
Reading beds and Thanet sands, with here .ind there small patches 
of Bagshot gravels on elevated tracts, as at High Beech, Langdon 
Hill, Brentwood and Rayleigh; and occasionally the same l>eds 
are represented by the large boulder-like Sarsen stones on the lower 
ground. In the north, the chalk, which underlies the Tertiary 
strata over the whole county, appears at the surface and forms the 
downs about Saffron Walden, Birdbrook and Great Yeldham; it 
is brought up again by a small disturbance at Grays Tlmrrock where 
it is quarried on a large scale foc.lime, cement and whiting. Small 
patches of Pleistocene Red Crag rest upon the Eocene strata at 
Beaumont and Oakley, and are very well expo.sed at Walton-on- 
tlic-Naze where thev are very foasiliferous. Most of the county is 
covered by a superficial deposit of glacial drifts, sands, gravel and 
in places boulder clay, as at Epping, Dunmow and Hornchurch 
whore the drift lies t>encath the Thames gravel. An iutcrcsting 
leal lire in relation to the glacial drift is a deep ti'ough in the Cam 
valley revealed by borings to be no less than 340 ft. deep at Newport; 
this ancient valley is fiUedewith drift. In the southern part of the 
county are broad spreads of gravel and brick earth, formed by the 
Thames; these have been excavated for brick-making and building 
purposes about Ilford, Romford and Grays, and have yielded the 
remains of hippopotamus, rhinoceros and mammoth. More recent 
alluvial deposits are found in the valley at Walthamstow and Tilbury, 
in which the remains of the beaver have been discovered. 

The roads of thisxounty with a clay soil foundation were for 
generations repaired with flinm picked by women and children from 
Hie surface or the fields. GRtvel is difficult of access. With the 
exception of chalk for Ihne (mainly obtained at BalUngdon in fho 
north and Grays in the south), septaria for making cement, and day 
for bricks, the underground riches of the county are meagre. 


Agrictdturt.-~hs an agncultural county Esswe xaiflcs high. 
Some four-fifths of tire total area is under cultivation, and 
about one-third of that area is in permanent pasture. Wheat, 
barley and oats, in that relative order, are the principal grain 
crops, Essex being one of the chief grain-producing counties. 
The wheat and barley are in particularly high favour, the wheat 
of various standard species being exported for seed purposes, 
while the barley is especially useful in malting. Beans and peas 
are largely pown, as are vegetables for the London market. 
Hop-powing was once important. From the comparative 
dryness of the climate Essex does not excel in pastur^e, and 
winter grazing receives the more attention. The numbCTs of 
cattle increase steadily, and store bullocks are introduced in 
large numbers from Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Ireland and Wales. 
Of sheep there are but few distinct flocks, and the numbers 
decrease. Pigs are generally of a high-class Berkshire type. 

Other lndtmrits.—Ti» south-west of the county, being con- 
tiguoBS to London, is very densely populated, and is the seat of 
large and varied industries. For example, there are numbers 
of chemical works, the extensive engine shops and works of the 
Great Eastern railway at Stratford, government powder works 
in the vicinity of Waltham Abbey, and powder stores at Purfleet 
on the Thames. The extensive water-works for east London, 
by the l.«a near Walthamstow, may also be mentioned. The 
docks at Plaistow and Tilbury on the Thames employ many 
hands. Apart from this industrial district, there are consider¬ 
able engineering works, especially for agricultural implements, 
at Chelmsford, Colchester and elsewhere; several silk works, 
as at Braintree and Halstead ; large breweries, as at Brentwood, 
Chelmsford and Romford ; and lime and cement works at Grays 
Thurrock. The oyster-beds of the Colne produce the famous 
Colchester natives, and there are similar beds in the Crouch and 
Roach, for which Bumham-on-Crouch is the centre; and in the 
Blackwater (Maiden). 

Communications. — Railway communications arc supplied 
principally by the Great Eastern railway, of which the main line 
runs by Stratford, Ilford, Romford, Brentwood, Chelmsford, 
Witham, Colchester, and Manningtree. The Cambridge and 
northern line of this company, following the Lea valley, does not 
touch the county until it diverges along the valley of the Stort. 
The chief branches are those to Southend and Burnham, Witham 
to Maldon, Colchester to Brightlingsea, to Clacton and to Walton, 
and Manningtree to Harwich, on the coast; and Witham to 
Braintrcifc and Bishop’s Stortford, and Mark’s Tey to Sudbury 
and beyond, inland ; while there arc several branch lines among 
the manufacturing and residential suburbs in the south-west, 
to Walthamstow and Buckhurst Hill, Chigwell, Loughton, 
Epping, Ongar, &c. The London, Tilbury & Southend railway, 
following the Thames, serves the places named, and the Colne 
Valley railway runs from Chappel junction near Mark’s Tey by 
Halstead to Haverhill. 

On the Thames, besides the great docks at Plaistow (Victoria 
and Albert) and the deep-water docks at Tilbury, the principal 
calling places for vessels are Grays, Purfleet and Southend, 
while Barking on the Roding has also shipping trade, and the 
Lea affords important water-connexions. Elsewhere, the prin¬ 
cipal port is Harwich, at the mouth of the Stour, one of the chief 
ports of England for European passenger traffic. Other towns 
ranking as lesser estuarine ports arc: Brightlingsea and Wivenhoe 
on the Colne, forming a member of the (jnque Port of Sandwich : 
Colchester, Maldon on the Blackwater, and Bumham-on-Croudi. 
The Stour, Chelmer, and I.ea and Stort are the principal navigable 
inland waterways. 

Population and Administration .—^The area of the ancient 
county is 986,975 acres, with a population in 1891 of 785,445 and 
in 1901 of 1,085,771. JTie area of the administrative county b 
979,532 acres. TTie county contains nineteen hundreds. It 
b divided into eight parliamentary divisions, and it also includes 
the parliamentary bOTOUghs of Colchester and West Ham, the 
latter consisting of two divisions. Each of these returns one 
member. The county divbions are—Northern or Saffron 
Walden, North-eastern or Harwich, Eastern or Maldon, Western 
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or Epping, Mid or Chelmsford, South-eastern, Southern or Rom¬ 
ford, South-western or Walthamstow, retumii^ one member 
each. The municipal boroughs are — Chelmsford (12,580), 
Colchester (38,373), East Ham (96,018), Harwich (10,070), 
Maldon (5565), Saffron Walden (5896), Southend-on-Sea (28,857), 
and one county borough. West Ham (267,358). The following 
are the other urban districts—Barking Town (21,547), Braintree 

! S 33 o), Brentwood ( 493 *), Brightlingsea (4501), Buckhurst Hill 
4786I, Bumham-on-Crouch (tgig), Chingford (4373), Clacton 
7456), Epping (3789), Frinton-on-Sea (644), Grays Thurrock 
13.834), Halstead (6073), Uford (41,234), Leigh-on-Sea (3667), 
Leyton (98,912), Loughton (4730), Romford (13,656), Shoebury- 
ness (4081), Waltham Holy Cross (6549), Walthamstow (95,131), 
Walton-on-the-Naze (2014), Wanstead (9179), Witham (3454), 
Wivenhoe (2560), Woodford (13,798). Essex is in the South¬ 
eastern circuit, and assizes are held at Chelmsford. The boroughs 
of Harwich and Southend-on-Sea have separate commissions 
of the peace, and the boroughs of Colchester, Maldon, Saflron 
Walden and West Ham have, in addition, separate courts of 
quarter sessions. The county is ecclesiastically within the 
diocese of St Albans (with a small portion within that of Ely) 
and is divided into two archdeaconries; containing 452 parishes 
or districts wholly or in part. There are 399 civil parishes. 

There is a military station and depot for recruits at Warley, 
and a garrison at Tilbury. At Shoeburyness there are a school 
of gunnery and an extensive ground for testing govenunent 
artillery of the largest calibre. 

History (see also below under Essex, Kingdom of). —^Essex 
probably originated as a shire in the time of ^thelstan. Accord¬ 
ing to the Domesday Survey it comprised nineteen hundreds, 
corresponding very closely in extent and in name with those of 
the present day. The additional half-hundred of Thunrcslan 
on the Suffolk border has disappeared ; Witbricteshema is now 
Dengie; and the liberty of Havering-atte-Bower appears to 
have been taken out of Becontree. Es.sex and Hertfordshire 
were under one sheriS until the time of Elizabeth. At the time 
of the Survey Count Eustace held a vast fief in Essex, and the 
court of the Honour of Boulogne was held at Witham. Bentry 
Heath in Dagenham, Hundred Heath in Tendring and Castle 
Hedingham in Hinckford were tire meeting-places of their 
respective hundreds. The stewardship of the forest of Essex 
was held by the carls of Oxford until deprived of it for adherence 
to the Lancastrian cause. In 1421 certain parts of Essex in¬ 
herited by Henry V. from his mother were brought under the 
jurisdiction of the duchy of Lancaster. 

Essex was part of the see of London from the time of the 
foundation of the bishopric in the 7th century. The arch¬ 
deaconries are first mentioned in 1108; that of Essex extended 
over the south of the county and in 1291 included eight deaneries; 
the north of the county was divided between the archdeaconries 
of Middlesex and Colchester, comprising three and six deaneries 
respectively. Colchester was constituted a suffragan bishopric 
by Henry VIII. In 1836 E.ssex was transferred to the diocese 
of Rochester, with the exception of nine parishes which remained 
in London. In 1845 the archdeacon of Middlesex ceased to 
exercise control in Essex, and the deaneries were readjusted. 
In 1875 Essex was transferred to the newly created diocese of St 
Albans, and in 1877 the archdeaconry of Essex was subdivided 
into eighteen deaneries and that of Colchester into sixteen. 

Owing to its proximity to the capital Essex was intimately 
associated with all the great historical struggles. The nobility 
of E.ssex took a leading part in the struggle for the charter, and 
of the twenty-four guardians of the charter, four were Essex 
barons. The castles of Pleshey, Colchester, and Hedingham 
were held against the king in the Barons’ War of the reign of 
Henry III., and 5000 Essex men joined the peasant rising of 
1381. During the Wars of the Roses the Lancastrian cause was 
supported by the de Veres, while the Bourchiers and Lord 
Fitz-Walter were among the Yorkist leaders. Several Essex 
men were concerned in the Gunpowder Plot, and in the Civil 
War of the 17th century the county rendered valuable aid to 
the parliament. 


After the Conquest no Englishman retained estates in Essor 
of any importance, and the chief lay barons at the time of the 
Survey were Geoffrey de Mandeville and Aubrey de Vere. The 
de Veres, earls of Oxford, were continuously connected with the 
county until the extinction of the title two centuries ago. Pleshey 
was the stronghold of the Mandevilles, and, although the house 
became extinct in 1189, its descendants in the female line retained 
the title of earls of Essex. The Honour of Hatfield Peverel 
held by Ranulf Peverel after the Conquest escheated to the 
crown in the reign of Henry I., and in the same reign the fief 
of Robert Gemon passed to the house of Mountfichet. 

Essex has always been mainly an agricultural county, and 
the ordinary agricultural pursuits were carried on at the time 
of the Domesday Survey, which also mentions salt-making, 
wine-making, bee-culture and cheese-making, while the oyster 
fisheries have been famous from the earliest historic times. 
The woollen industr>' dates back to Saxon times, and for many 
centuries ranked as the most important industry. Cloth-weaving 
was introduced in the 14th century, and i)9 the 16th oenturj- 
Colchester was noted for its “ bays and says.” Colchester also 
possessed a valuable leather industry in the i6th century, at 
which period Essex was considered an exceptionally wealthy 
and prosperous county; Norden, writing in 1594, describes it 
as “moste fatt, frutefull, and full of all profitable things.” 
The decline of the cloth industry in the 17 th century caused 
great distress, but a number of smaller industries began to take 
its place. Saffron-culture and silk-weaving were extensively 
carried on in the 17th century, and the 18th century saw the 
introduction of the straw-plait industry, potash-making, calico- 
printing, malting and brewing, and the manufacture of Roman 
cement. 

The county returned four members to parliament in 1290. 
From 1295 it returned two members for the county and two 
for Colchester. Maldon acquired representation in 1331 and 
Harwich in 1604. Under the Reform Act of 1832 the county 
returned four members in four divisions. Under the Representa¬ 
tion of the People Act of 1868 Maldon and Harwich each lost 
one member, and the county returned six members in three 
divisions. 

Antiquities.—It is supposed by many antiquaries tlmt Saxon 
masonry con be detected in the foundations of several of the 
Essex churches, but, with the exception of Ashingdon church 
tower, believed to have been erected by Canute after his victory 
over Edmund Ironside, there is no obviously recognizable building 
belonging to that period. TTiis is probably to be in part ascribed 
to the fact that the comparative scarcity of stone and the unusual 
abundance of timber led to the extensive employment of the 
latter material. Several of the Essex churches, as Blackmore, 
Mountnessing, Margaretting, and South Benfleet, have massive 
porches tmd towers of timber; and St Andrew’s church, Green- 
stead, with Its walls of solid oak, continues an almost unique 
example of its kind. Of the four round churches in England 
one is in Essex at Little Maplestead; it is both the smallest and 
the latest. The churches of South Weald, Hadleigh, Blackmore, 
Hey bridge and Hodstock may be mentioned as containing 
Norman work; with the church of Castle Hedingham for its fine 
Transitional work; Southchurch, Danbury and Boreham as being 
partly Early English; Ingatestone, Stebbing and Tilty for 
specimens of Decorated architecture; and Messing, Thaxted, 
Saffron Walden, and the church of St Peter ad Vincula at the 
small town of Coggeshall, near Colchester, as specimens of Per¬ 
pendicular. Stained glass windows hai^ left their traces in several 
of the churches, the finest remains being tho.se of Margaretting, 
which represent a tree of Jesse and the daisy or herb Margaret. 
Paintings have evidently been largely used for internal decora¬ 
tion : a remarkable series, probably of the 12th century, but 
much restored in the 14th, exists’in the chancel of Copford 
church; and in the church at Ingatestone there was discovered 
in 1868 an almost unique fresco representation of the seven deadly 
sins. The oldest brasses preserved in the county are those of 
Sir William Fitz-Ralph at Pebmarsh, about 1323; Richard 
of Beltown, at Corringham, 1340; Sir John Gifford, at Bowers 
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dividing it from Kent, W. by the administrative county of 
London and Hertfordshire. Its area is 1543 sq. m. Its 
configuration is sufficiently indicated by the direction of its 
rivers. Except that in the N.W. the county includes the heads 
of a few valleys drwning northward to the Cam and so to the 
Great Ouse, all the streams, which are never of great size, run 
. southward and eastward, either into the Thamra, or into the 
North Sea by way of the broad, shallow estuaries which ramify 
through the flat coast lands. The highest ground lies conse¬ 
quently in the north-west, between the Cam basin and the rivers 
of the county. Its principal southward extension is that between 
the Lea (which with its tributary the Stort forms a great part 
of the western boundaryl and the Roding, and east of the Roding 
valley. The other chief rivers may be specified according to 
their estuaries, following the coast northward from Shoeburyness 
at the Thames mouth. That of the Roach ramifies among several 
islands of which Foufeess is the largest, but its main branch 
joins the Crouch estuaiy. Next follows the Blackwater, which 
receives the Chelmer, the Brain and other streams. Following 
a coast of numerous creeks and islets, with the large island of 
Mersea, the Colne estuary is reached. The Colne and Black- 
water may be said to form one large estuary, as they enter the 
sea by a well-marked common mouth, 5 m. in width, between 
Sales Point and Colne Point. There is a great irregular inlet 
(Hamford Water) receiving no large stream, W. of the Naze 
promontory, and then the Stour, funding the county on the 
north, joins its estuary to that of the Orwell near the sea. There 
are several seaside watering-places in favour owing to their 
proximity to lx)ndon, of which Southend-on-Sea above the 
mouth of the Thames, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-the-Naze, 
and Dovercourt adjoining Harwich are the chief. These and 
other stations on the estuaries are also in favour with yachtsmen. 
The sea has at some points seriously encroached upon the land 
within historic times. The bw soft cliffs at various points are 
liable to give way against the waves; in other parts dykes and 
embankments are necessary to prevent inundation. Inlwd, that 
is apart from the flat coast-district, the country is pleasantly 
undulating and for the most part well wooded. It was formerly, 
indeed, almost wholly forested, the great Waltham Forest 
stretching from Colchester to the confines of London. Of this 
a fragment is preserved in Epping Forest (see Epping) between 
the Lea and the Roding. On the other side of the Roding 
Hainault Forest is traceable, but was disafforested in 1851. 
The oak is the principal tree; a noteworthy example was that 
of Fairlop in Hainault, which measured 45 ft. in girth, but was 
blown down in 1820. 

Geology .—The geological structure of the county is very simple: 
the greater part is occupied by the London clay with underlying 
Reading beds and Thanet sands, with here .ind there small patches 
of Bagshot gravels on elevated tracts, as at High Beech, Langdon 
Hill, Brentwood and Rayleigh; and occasionally the same l>eds 
are represented by the large boulder-like Sarsen stones on the lower 
ground. In the north, the chalk, which underlies the Tertiary 
strata over the whole county, appears at the surface and forms the 
downs about Saffron Walden, Birdbrook and Great Yeldham; it 
is brought up again by a small disturbance at Grays Tlmrrock where 
it is quarried on a large scale foc.lime, cement and whiting. Small 
patches of Pleistocene Red Crag rest upon the Eocene strata at 
Beaumont and Oakley, and are very well expo.sed at Walton-on- 
tlic-Naze where thev are very foasiliferous. Most of the county is 
covered by a superficial deposit of glacial drifts, sands, gravel and 
in places boulder clay, as at Epping, Dunmow and Hornchurch 
whore the drift lies t>encath the Thames gravel. An iutcrcsting 
leal lire in relation to the glacial drift is a deep ti'ough in the Cam 
valley revealed by borings to be no less than 340 ft. deep at Newport; 
this ancient valley is fiUedewith drift. In the southern part of the 
county are broad spreads of gravel and brick earth, formed by the 
Thames; these have been excavated for brick-making and building 
purposes about Ilford, Romford and Grays, and have yielded the 
remains of hippopotamus, rhinoceros and mammoth. More recent 
alluvial deposits are found in the valley at Walthamstow and Tilbury, 
in which the remains of the beaver have been discovered. 

The roads of thisxounty with a clay soil foundation were for 
generations repaired with flinm picked by women and children from 
Hie surface or the fields. GRtvel is difficult of access. With the 
exception of chalk for Ihne (mainly obtained at BalUngdon in fho 
north and Grays in the south), septaria for making cement, and day 
for bricks, the underground riches of the county are meagre. 


Agrictdturt.-~hs an agncultural county Esswe xaiflcs high. 
Some four-fifths of tire total area is under cultivation, and 
about one-third of that area is in permanent pasture. Wheat, 
barley and oats, in that relative order, are the principal grain 
crops, Essex being one of the chief grain-producing counties. 
The wheat and barley are in particularly high favour, the wheat 
of various standard species being exported for seed purposes, 
while the barley is especially useful in malting. Beans and peas 
are largely pown, as are vegetables for the London market. 
Hop-powing was once important. From the comparative 
dryness of the climate Essex does not excel in pastur^e, and 
winter grazing receives the more attention. The numbCTs of 
cattle increase steadily, and store bullocks are introduced in 
large numbers from Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Ireland and Wales. 
Of sheep there are but few distinct flocks, and the numbers 
decrease. Pigs are generally of a high-class Berkshire type. 

Other lndtmrits.—Ti» south-west of the county, being con- 
tiguoBS to London, is very densely populated, and is the seat of 
large and varied industries. For example, there are numbers 
of chemical works, the extensive engine shops and works of the 
Great Eastern railway at Stratford, government powder works 
in the vicinity of Waltham Abbey, and powder stores at Purfleet 
on the Thames. The extensive water-works for east London, 
by the l.«a near Walthamstow, may also be mentioned. The 
docks at Plaistow and Tilbury on the Thames employ many 
hands. Apart from this industrial district, there are consider¬ 
able engineering works, especially for agricultural implements, 
at Chelmsford, Colchester and elsewhere; several silk works, 
as at Braintree and Halstead ; large breweries, as at Brentwood, 
Chelmsford and Romford ; and lime and cement works at Grays 
Thurrock. The oyster-beds of the Colne produce the famous 
Colchester natives, and there are similar beds in the Crouch and 
Roach, for which Bumham-on-Crouch is the centre; and in the 
Blackwater (Maiden). 

Communications. — Railway communications arc supplied 
principally by the Great Eastern railway, of which the main line 
runs by Stratford, Ilford, Romford, Brentwood, Chelmsford, 
Witham, Colchester, and Manningtree. The Cambridge and 
northern line of this company, following the Lea valley, does not 
touch the county until it diverges along the valley of the Stort. 
The chief branches are those to Southend and Burnham, Witham 
to Maldon, Colchester to Brightlingsea, to Clacton and to Walton, 
and Manningtree to Harwich, on the coast; and Witham to 
Braintrcifc and Bishop’s Stortford, and Mark’s Tey to Sudbury 
and beyond, inland ; while there arc several branch lines among 
the manufacturing and residential suburbs in the south-west, 
to Walthamstow and Buckhurst Hill, Chigwell, Loughton, 
Epping, Ongar, &c. The London, Tilbury & Southend railway, 
following the Thames, serves the places named, and the Colne 
Valley railway runs from Chappel junction near Mark’s Tey by 
Halstead to Haverhill. 

On the Thames, besides the great docks at Plaistow (Victoria 
and Albert) and the deep-water docks at Tilbury, the principal 
calling places for vessels are Grays, Purfleet and Southend, 
while Barking on the Roding has also shipping trade, and the 
Lea affords important water-connexions. Elsewhere, the prin¬ 
cipal port is Harwich, at the mouth of the Stour, one of the chief 
ports of England for European passenger traffic. Other towns 
ranking as lesser estuarine ports arc: Brightlingsea and Wivenhoe 
on the Colne, forming a member of the (jnque Port of Sandwich : 
Colchester, Maldon on the Blackwater, and Bumham-on-Croudi. 
The Stour, Chelmer, and I.ea and Stort are the principal navigable 
inland waterways. 

Population and Administration .—^The area of the ancient 
county is 986,975 acres, with a population in 1891 of 785,445 and 
in 1901 of 1,085,771. JTie area of the administrative county b 
979,532 acres. TTie county contains nineteen hundreds. It 
b divided into eight parliamentary divisions, and it also includes 
the parliamentary bOTOUghs of Colchester and West Ham, the 
latter consisting of two divisions. Each of these returns one 
member. The county divbions are—Northern or Saffron 
Walden, North-eastern or Harwich, Eastern or Maldon, Western 
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lias railway, machine and electrical works; cloth, gloves and 
buttons are also manufactured here, and there are spinning-miHs. 
There is a large lithographic establishment, and a consider¬ 
able trade is done in wine and fruit, the wines of Esslingen being 
very famous. 

Esslingen, which dates from the 8th century, became a 
town m 886. It was soon a place of importance; it became a 
free imperial city in 1209 and was surrounded with walls by 
order of the emperor Frederick II. Its liberty was frequently 
threatened by the rulers of Wurttemberg, but it did not become 
part of that country until 1802. 

See K. H. S. Pfaff, G$schickts der RBichsstadt EssHnfrgn .(Esslingen, 
1852); and StrOhmield, Esslingen in Wort und Bili (Esslingen, 1902). 

ilUTABLISHMENT ( 0 . Fr. establissement, Fr. etabltssemetil, 
late Norm. Fr. estabUshement, from 0 . Fr. establir, Fr. etabh'r, 
Lat. stabilire, to make stable), generally the act of establishing 
or fact of being established, and so by transference a thing 
established. Thus we may speak of the establishment (i.e. 
setting up) of a business, the “ long establishment ” of a business, 
and of the manager of “ the establishment.” In a special sense 
the word is apjiied, with something of all the three above- 
mentioned connotations, to certain religious bodies in their 
relation to the state. It is with this latter that the present 
article is concerned. 

Perhaps the best definition which can be given, and which 
will cover all cases, is that establishment implies the existence 
of some definite and distinctive relation between the state and a 
religious society (or conceivably more than one) other than that 
which is .shared in by other societies of the same general char¬ 
acter. Of course, a certain relationship must needs exist between 
the state and every society, religious or secular, by virtue of the 
sovereignty of the state over each and all of its members. Every 
society must possess certain principles or perform certain acts, 
and the state may make the professimi of such principles unlawful, 
or impose a penalty upon the performance of such acts; and, 
moreover, every society is liable before the law as to the fulfilment 
of its obligations towards its members and the due administration 
of its property should it possess any. With all this esstablishment 
has nothing to do. It is not concerned with what pertains to 
the religious society qua society, or with what is common to 
all religious societies, but with what is exceptional. It denotes 
any special connexion with the state, or privileges and responsi¬ 
bilities before the law, possessed by one religious society to the 
exclusion of others; in a word, establishment is of the nature 
of a monopoly. But it does not imply merely privilege. The 
state and the Church have mutual obligations towards one 
another; each is, to some extent, tied by the existence of this 
relationship, and each accepts the limitations for the sake of 
the advantages which accrue to itself. The state docs so in 
view of what it believes to be the good of all its members; for 
“ the true end for which religion is established is not to provide 
for the true faith, but for civil utility ” (Warburton), even if 
the latter be held to be implied in the former. On the other 
hand, the Church accepts these relations for the facilities which 
they involve, t.e. for its own benefit. It will be seen that this 
definition excludes, and rightly, many current presuppositions. 
Establishment affirms the fact, but does not determine the 
precise nature, of the connexion between the state and the 
religious society. It does not tell us, for example, when or how 
it began, whetlicr it is the result of an unconscious growth (as 
with the Gallican Church previous to the French Revolution), 
or of a determinate legislative act (as with the same Church 
re-established by thp Concordat of 1801). It does not tell us 
whether an endowment of the religious society by the state 
is included; what particular privileges are enjoyed by the 
religious society^ and what limitatioiu are placed upon the 
free exercise of its life. These things can only be ascertained 
by actual inquiry; for the conditions are precisely similar in no 
two cases. 

To proceed to details. At the present day there is no estab¬ 
lished religitm in the United States, the German empire as a 
wh(^, H^and, Belgifim, France and Austria-Hui^ary (saving, 


inde^, '* the rights of the sovereign arising from ecclesiasdcatl 
dignity ”J); whereas there tie religious establiriiments in 
Russia, Greece, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Prussia,* Spain, 
Portuf^l aind even in Italy, as w^ as in England and Scotland. 
These, however, differ greatly amongst themselves. In Russia 
the “(Orthodox Catholic Eastern” is' the state religion. The 
emperor is, by the fundamental laws of the empire, “ the sovereign 
defender and protector of the dogmas of the dominant faito, 
who maintains orthodoxy and holy discipline within the Clnirch,” 
although, of course, he cannot modify either its dogmas or its 
outward order. Further, “ the autocratic {i.e. imperial) power 
acts in the ecclesiastical administration by means of the Most 
Holy Ruling Synod, created by it”; and ail the officers of 
the Church are appointed by it. The enactments of the Synod 
do not become law till they have received the emperor’s sanction, 
and are then publtshtd, not in its name but in his; and a large 
part of the revenues of the Churdi is derived from state subsidies. 
In Greece “ the dominant religion (*H irrueparovera. fiprierKtia) 
is that of the Eastern Orthodox Church of Christ ”; and although 
toleration is otherwise complete, no proselytism from die Church 
of Greece is allowed. The king swears to protect it, but no 
powers pertain to him with regard to it such as those which the 
tsar enjoys; the present king is not a member of it, but his 
successors must be. In Sweden, Lutheranism was adopted 
as the state religion by the synod of Upsala {Upsala mote) in 
1503, and the king mnst profess it. The “ Lutheran ftotestant 
Church ” retains an episcopal order, and is supported out of 
its own revenues. Archbishops and bishops are chosen by the 
king out of those names submitted to him, and he also nominates 
to royal peculiars. The ecclesiastical law (Kyrholag), first 
constituted in 1686, is part of the law of the state, but may not 
be modified or abrogated without the consent of a General 
Synod; and although ad interim interpretations of that law 
may be given by the king on the advice of the Supreme Court, 
since 1866 these have been subject to review and rejection 
by the next General Synod. In Norway the “ Evangeiical- 
Lutheran ” is the “ official rcHgion,” but the Church is supported 
by the state, its property having been secularized. It is also 
more subject to the king, who by the constitution is to " regulate 
all that concerns divine service and the clergy,” and to see that 
the prescribed order is carried out. It is niuch the same in 
Denmark, where, however, the “ Evangelical-Lutheraa Church ” 
has smee the fundamental constitutional law of the 5th of June 
1849 been officially described as the National Church (. Folkekirche) 
instead of the State Church (Statskircke) formerly, and the 
constitution provides for its regulation by further l^islation, 
which has not yet been passed. For Prussia, see under that 
heading; it need only be added that self-government still tends 
to increase, but that the emperor William II. has exercised 
his office as summus episcopus more freely than most of his 
predecessors. In Spain the “ Catholic, Apostolic and Roman ” 
religion is that of the state, “ the nation binds itself to maintain 
its worship and its ministers,” and the rites of any other religion 
are only permitted in private. The patriarch of the Indies and 
the archbishops are senators by right, and the king may nominate 
others from amongst the bishops; only laymen may sit in 
the chamber of deputies. Convents were suppressed, and their 
property confiscated, in 1835 and 1836; in 1859 the remaining 
ecclesiastical property was exchanged for untransferable govern¬ 
ment securities and the support of the clergy of the State Church 
is assured by an unrepealed law previous to the present constitu¬ 
tion. In Portugal it is much the samef but all the home bishops 

1 la efiect this involves the establishment of all religious de¬ 
nominations, for none can exist without the express authorization 
of the state, and all are subject to more or less interference on its 
part. Thns the emperor-king is, in hfe capacity of head of the state, 
technically ‘‘ bishop " of the Evangelicia Church, tlie constKution 
of which was fixed by an imperial patent in 1866 and modified 
by, another in tSgi (see Herzog-Hauck, Realencykl. ed. 1904, s. 
•‘6sterrcich’').—[E d.] 

I Also in the other German Protestant states. The relatknia of 
the Roman Catbofic Church with the various governments an 
settled by separate concordats with the papacy (see Concordat). 
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sit in the upper chamber as peers {Pares do Reino) by right, 
and there is no restriction on membership of the chamber of 
deputies. A more important point is that the king confers all 
ecclesiastical benefices and nominates the bishops, instead of 
their being chosen, as in Spain, by agreement between the civil 
power and the papacy.' In Italy, in spite of the feud between 
' the papacy and the civil power, the fact remains that, by the 
Statuio fondammtale, “ the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman 
religion is the sole religion of the state,” and the king may 
nominate “ archbishops and bishops of the state ” to be senators. 
The Legge suite prerogative del Sutnmo Pontifice, &c., or “ Law 
of Guarantees,” by which the papal prerogatives are secured, 
has been declared by the Council of State to be a fundamental 
law; and while many civil restrictions upon the activities of the 
Church are removed by it, outside Rome and the suburbicarian 
dioceses the royal exequatur is still required before a bishop 
is installed. Moreover, the bulk of Church property having 
been secularized, the Italian clergy receive a stipend from the 
state. 

Establishment is, of course, a distinctively English term, but 
it implies precisely the same thing as “ Staatsreligion ” or “ 6glise 
dominante ” does elsewhere, neither more nor less, 
denotes the existence of a special relationship Iw- 
la Britaia. tween Church and state without defining its precise 
nature. The statement that the Church of England 
or the Scottish Kirk is ‘‘ established by law ” denotes that it has 
a peculiar status before the law; but that is all. (a) There is no 
basis whatever for the once popular assumption that the word 
” established ” as applied to the Church means “ created,” or 
the like; on the contrary, the modem use of the word in this 
sense is a misleading perversion. To eslahlish is to make firm 
or stable ; and a thing cannot be established unle.ss it is already 
in existence. A few examples will make it clear that this is the 
true sense of the word, and that in which it is used here. 
“ Stablish the thing, 0 God, that thou ha.st wrought in us ” 
(Ps. Ixviii. 28, P.B.; A.V. and R.V. “ strengthen ”) implies 
that the thing is already wrought; it could not be “ stabli.shed ” 
else. “ .Stablish your hearts ” (Jas. v. 8) implies that the hearts 
are already in existence. “ Until he had her settled in her raine 
With safe assuraunce and establishment ” {Faerie Queene, v. 
xi. 35) would have been impossible unless the reign had already 
begun. This is the meaning of the words in many Tudor acts of 
parliament, “ be it enacted, ordained and established,” or the 
like (21 Hen. VIII. c. 1; 27 Hen. VIII. c. 28, s. 9; 28 Hen. 
VIII. c. 13 [Ireland]; 28 Hen. VIII. c. 18 [Ireland]; 33 Hen. 
VIII. c. 27 ; 1 Eliz. c. I, ss. 15, 17 ; i Eliz. c. 4, s. 4); that 
v/hich is then and there enacted is to be valid for the future. 
{b) Nor is it necessarily implied that establishment is a process 
completed once for all. Every law touching the Church slightly 
alters its conditions; everything that affects the relations of 
Church and state may be regarded as a measure of establislmient 
or the reverse. When the two Houses of Parliament, in an 
address to William III. after his coronation, spoke of their pro¬ 
posed measures of toleration, the king said in his reply, “ I do 
hope that the ease which you design to Dissenters will contribute 
ver)' much to the establishment of the Church ” (Cobbett, Pari. 
Hist. v. 2 i 8). And Defoe (in 1702) published an ironical tract 
with the title. The Shortest Way with the Dissenters, or Proposals 
for the Establishment of the Church, (c) Nor is it necessarily implied 
that there was any specific time at which establishment took 
place. Such may indeed be the case, as with the Kirk in Scotland ; 
but it certainly cannot 1 » said that the English Church was 
established at any particular time, or by any particular legislative 
act. There were, no doubt, periods when the existing relations 
between Church and state were modified or re-defined, notably 
in tl»e i6th and 17th centuries; but the relations themselves 
arc far older. In fact, they existed from the very first: the 
English Church and'state grew up side by side, and from the 
beginning they were in clos#'relations with one another. But 
al&ough the state of things which it represented was there from 
the first, the term “ established ” or “ established by law ” only 
came into use at a later date. Until there was some other religious 


society to be compared with it such a distinctive epithet would 
have had no point. As, however, there aro.se religious societies 
which had no status before the law, it became more natural; and 
yet more so when the formularies of the Church came to be 
“ established ” by civil sanctions (the Books of Common Prayer 
by 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 1, s. 4, &c.; the Articles by 13 Eliz. c. 12 ; 
the new Ordinal by 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 4, title). Accordingly 
the Church itself came to be spoken of as established by law; 
first, it would seem, in the Canons of 1604, and subsequmtiv 
in many statutes (Act of Settlement, 6 Anne, c. 8 and c. ii, &’c.). 
In all such cases the Church is described as already established, 
not as being established by the partiailar canon or statute. 
In other words, the constitutional status of the Church is affirmed, 
but nothing is said as to how it arose. 

The legislative changes of the 16th and 17th centuries brought 
“ establishment ” into greater prominence and greatly modified 
its conditions, but a moment’s thought will show that it did not 
begin then. If, e.g., all post-Reformation ecclesiastical statutes 
were non-existent, the relations between Church and state would 
be very different, but there would still be an “ establishment.” 
The bishops would sit in the House of Lords, the clergy would 
tax'themselves in convocation, the Church courts would possess 
coercive jurisdiction, and so on. The present relations of Church 
and state in England may be briefly summed up as follows :— 

(1) The personal relation of the crown to the Church, including (a) 
restraints upon the action of convocation (formulated ly 25 
Hen. VIII. c. 19); {b) nomination of bishops, &c. (25 Hen. VIII. 
c. 20); (f) power of supervision as visitor, long disused (26 
Hen. VIII. c. I; 1 Eliz. c. i, .s. 17); (d) power of receiving 
appeals as the fount of civil justice (25 Hen. VIII. c. 19, &c.). 
In connexion with these, it must be borne in mind that (a) the 
holder of the crown receives coronation from the church and 
takes an oath having reference to it (1 AVill. III. c. 6), and {b) 
the crown is held on the condition of communion with the Church 
of England (.^ct of .Settlement; the conditions of communion are 
laid down in the Prayer Book, which itself is sanctioned by law). 

(2) The relation of the Church to the crown in parliament. No change 
has been permitted in its doctrine or formularies without the 
.sanction of an act of parliament. (3) Privileges of the Church and 
clergy. Of these may be mention^ (a) the coercive jurisdiction 
of the Church courts; {b) the right of bishops to sit in the House 
of Lords. It need hardly be said that establishment in England 
does not include an endowment of the Church by the state. 
Nothing of the kind ever took place on any large scale, and the 
grants for Church purposes in the i8th century are comparable 
with the regium donum to Nonconformists. 

The position of the Church of Ireland until its disestablishment 
(see below) was not dissimilar. With Scotland thecase is different. 
The establishment of the Kirk was an entirely new process, 
carried out by a more or less definite series of legislative and ad¬ 
ministrative acts. The Convention of Estates which met at 
Edinburgh in 1560 ordered the drawing up of a new Confession 
of Faith, which was done in four days by a committee of preachers, 
and on the 24th of August it passed three acts, one abolishing the 
pope’s authority and dl jurisdiction of Catholic prelates, another 
repealing the old statutes in favour of the Old (murch, the third 
forbidding the celebrating and hearing of mass under penalty of 
imprisonment, exile and death. The intention was to make a 
clean sweep of the Old Church, which was denounced as 
“ the Kirk Malignant.” ^ The new model thus set up w£« 
confirmed by the Scottish act of 1567, c. 6, which declared it 
to be “ the onely true and halie kirk of Jesus Christ within this 
realme.” Again, after the revolution of 1688 had put an end 
to the attempts of the Stuart kings to impose the episcopal model 
on Scotland, by the act of 1690, c. 5, the crown and estates “ ratifie 
and establish the Confusion of Faith, ... as also they do es¬ 
tablish, ratifie and confirm the Presbyterian government and 

' Andrew Lang, Hist, of Scotland, ii. p. 75 ff. Compare with this 
the position of the reformers generally in England, where even so 
stout a Puritan as William Harrison (Utscriplion of England, 1570) 
does not dream of seiwrating the organic life of the Church of Etig- 
land from that of the pre-Reformatlon Church. (Ed.). 
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discipline.” The “ Act of Security ” of 1705, as incorporated 
in the Act of Union 1706, speaking of it “ as now by law estab¬ 
lished,” says that “ Her Majesty ... doth herein establish and 
confirm ” it, and finally declares this act, “ with the Establishment 
therein contained,” to be “ a fundamental and essential condition 
of the Union.” Nevertheless, the conditions of establishment 
in the Scottish Kirk are much easier than those of the Church of 
England. It is bound by the statutes sanctioning its doctrine 
and order, but within these limits its legislative and judicial free¬ 
dom is unimpaired. A royal commissioner is present at the 
meetings of the general assembly, but he need not be a member 
of the Kirk; and there is no constitutional tie between the 
crown and the Kirk such as there is in England. There is what 
may accurately be described as a state endowment, the bulk of 
the property of the Old Church having been conferred upon 
the Scottish Kirk. 

Not unnaturally the organization of Anglican Churches in the 
colonies was followed in some cases by their establishment, 
which included endowment. It was so, for example, 
Cohniet. disestablishment 

of the West Indian Church in 1868 was followed, in 
1873, by a re-establislunent of the Church in Barbadoes by the 
colonial legislature. India is the only other part of the empire 
(outside Great Britain) in which there is to-day a religious 
establishment. 

Disestablishment is in theory the annulling of establishment; 
but since an established Church is usually rich, disestablishment 
generally includes disendowment, even where there 
vltbmnt. ®^*-® endowment of religion. It is, in short, the 
abrogation of establishment, coupled with such a 
confiscation of Church property as the state thinks good in the 
interests of the community. The disestablishment of the West 
Indian Church in 1868 has already been referred to ; in 1869 the 
Irish Church Disestablishment Bill was passed. Private bills 
relating to Scotland have more than once lieen brought forward. 
In 189s the Lilieral government introduced a suspensory bill, 
intended as the preliminary step towards disestablishing and 
disendowing the Church in Wales ; it was withdrawn, however, in 
the same session, and the question of Welsh disestablishment 
slumbered until in 1906 a royal commission was appointed by 
the Liberal government to inquire into the subject, and in 1909 
a bill was introduced on much the same lines as in 1895. 

The case of the Irish Church will illustrate the process of dis¬ 
establishment, although, of course, the precise details would vary 
in other cases. The Irish Church Act was passed in 1869 by 
Gladstone’s first government, after considerable opposition, 
and provided that from January i, 1871, the union created by 
statute between the Churches of England and Ireland should be 
dissolved, and the Church of Ireland should “ cease to be estab¬ 
lished by law.” Existing ecclesiastical corporations were dis¬ 
solved, and their rights ceased, compensation being given to all 
individuals and their personal precedence being secured for life. 
All rights of patronage, including those of the crown, were 
abolished, with compensation in the case of private patrons; 
and the archbishops and bishops ceased to have the right of 
summons to the House of Lords. All laws restraining the freedom 
of action of the Church were repealed; the ecclesiastical law, 
however, to subsist by way of contract amongst the members 
of the Church (until altered by a representative body). Provision 
was made for the incorporation by charter of the representative 
body of the Church, should such a body be found, with power to 
hold landed property. All existing ecclesiastical properly was 
vested in a commission, which was to give compensation for life 
interests, to transfer to the new representative body the churches, 
glebe houses, and £500,000 in compejisation for endowments 
by private persons since 1660, and to hold the rest for such 
purposes as parliament might thereafter determine. 

Authorities. —F. R. Darestc, Les Constitutions modefnes (Paris, 
i8qi1 : H. Geflcken, Church and State, trans. by E. F. Taylor 
(T..ondon, 1877) i P. Schaff, Church and State in the United States 
(Papfirs of the AiritTicjni Hist. Association, vol. ii. No. 4)* (New York, 
1888); L. Atinghctti, :Sta(o c Chiesa (Milan, 1878), French translatton, 
with Inrrod. by E. de Laveleye (Paris, 1882); C. Cadorna, Reltgione, 


diritto, liberii (Milan, 1893) J F. Nippold, Die Theorie du Ttmnuuf 
von.Kirche und Stoat (Bern, 1881); W. Warburton, AlHance between 
Church and State \Umdon, i 74 >) (H’«''A.s, vol. iv.,ed. Hurd, London, 
1788); Church Problems (ed. ny H. H. Henson) (London, 1900); 
Essays on " Establishment “ and " Disendowment ” ; W. R. Anson, 
Law and Custom 6 f the Constitution, vol. ii. chap. ix. (Oxford, 189*): 
Pliillimore, Ecclesiastical Law (London, 1895)J. S. Brewer. En- 
dowments and Establishment of the Church of England (ed. by L. T. 
Dibdin, London, 1885); A. T. Innes, Law of Creeds in Scotland 
(Edinburgh, 1867); E. A. Freeman, Disestablishment and Dis¬ 
endowment (London, 1883); G. Harwood, DisesMlishment (Londira, 
1876); Annales de I'icole libre des Sciences poli^ues,.ix>m. i. (Paris, 
1885), art. " La Separation de I’figlise et de I’Etat do. Angleterrc," 
by L. Ayral. (W. E. Co.) 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A PORT, the technical expression for 
the time that elap.ses between the moon’s transit across the 
meridian at new or full moon at a given place and the time of 
high water at that place. The intervd (constant at an;y one place) 
may vary from 6 mins. (Harwich) to 11 hrs. 45 mins. (North 
Foreland). At London Bridge it is: hr. 58 mins. (See also Tide.) 

ESTAING, CHARLES HECTOR. Comte d’ (1729-1794), 
French admiral, was bom at the ch&teau of Ruvel, Auvergne, 
in 1729. He entered the army as a colonel of infantry, ma in 
1757 he accompanied count de Lally to the East Indies, with the 
rank of brigadier-general. In 1759 he was made prisoner at the 
siege of Madras, but was released on parole. Before the ratifica¬ 
tion of his exchange he obtained command of some vessels, pd 
conducted various naval attacks against the English ; and having, 
on his return to France in 1760, fallen accidentally into their 
hands, he was, on the ground of having broken his parole, thrown 
into prison at Portsmouth, but as the charge could not be 
properly substantiated he was soon afterwards released. In 1763 
he was named lieutenant-general in the navy, and in 1777 vice- 
admiral ; and in 1778 he obtained the command of a fleet intended 
to a.ssi.st the United States against Great Britain. He sailed on 
the 13th of April, and between the nth and the 22nd of July, 
blockaded Howe at Sandy Hook, but did not venture to attack 
him, though greatly superior in force. In concert with the 
American generals, he planned an attack on Newport, preparatory 
to which he compelled the British to destroy some war vessels 
that were in the harbour; but before the concerted attack 
could take place, he put to sea against the English fleet, under 
Lord Howe, when owing to a violent storm, which arose suddenly 
and compelled the two fleets to separate before engaging in battle, 
many of his vessels were so shattered that he found it neces.sary 
to put into Boston for repairs. He then sailed for the West Indies 
on the 4th of November. After a feeble attempt to retake 
Santa Lucia from Admiral Barrington, fie captured St Vincent 
and Grenada. On the 6th of July 1779 he fought a dravrn battle 
with Admiral John Byron, who retired to St Christopher. 
Though superior in force, D’Estaing would not attack the English 
in the roadstead, butset sail to atta^Savannah. All his attempts, 
as well as those of the Americans, against the town were repulsed 
with heavy loss, and he was finally compelled to retire. He 
returned to France in 1780. He was in command of the com¬ 
bined fleet before Cadiz when the peace was signed in 1783; but 
from that time his chief attention was devoted to politics. In 
1787 he was elected to the assembly of the notables; in 1789 he 
was appointed commandant of the national guard ; and in 1792 
he was chosen admiral by the National Assembly. Though in 
favour of national reform he continued to cherish a strong feeling 
of loyalty to the royal family, and on the trial of Marie Antoinette 
in 1793 bore testimony in her favour. On this account, and 
because of certain friendly letters whth had passed between him 
and the queen, he was himself brought to trial, and was executed 
on the 28th of April 1794. 

Sec Marins et snldats franeais en Amiritjite, by the Viscomte de 
Noaiiles (1903); Beatson, Naval and Military Memoirs of Great 
Britain, vol. v. 

ESTATE (through 0 . Fr. estal, mod. kat, from Lat. status, 
state, condition, position, stare, to stand), the state or condition 
in which a man lives, now chiefly used poetically and in such 
phrases as “ man’s estate,” or “ of high estate ” ; “ state ” 
has superseded most of the uses of the void except (1) in property 
and (2) in constitutional law. 
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X. bi the law of property tiie word is employed in several 
senses. In the widest sense a man’s estate comprises his entire 
belonj^ngs; so much of it as consfets of land and certain other 
interests associated therewith is his “ real estate ”; the rest 
is his “ personal estate.’’ The word is more particularly applied 
, to interests in land, and in popular and general use “ an estate ” 
means the land itself. The strict technical meaning of “ an 
estate ” is an interest in lands, and this conception lies at the 
root of the English theory of property in land. “ The first 
thing that the student has to do,” says Joshua Williams (Law of 
Real Property), “ is to get rid of the idea of absolute ownership. 
Such an idea is quite unknown to the English law. No man is 
in law the absolute owner of lands. He can only hold an estate 
in them.” That is, the notion of tenure, of holding by a tenant 
from a lord, prevails. The last lord of all from whom aU land 
was ultimately held was the king. Persons holding directly 
from the king and granting to oth“rs were the king’s tenants 
in capita, and were the mesne lords of their tenants. 

Estates in land may be classified according to (1) the quantity 
of their interest or duration, (2) the time of enjoyment, and 
(3) the number and connexion of the tenants. According to 
(i), an estate may be either a freehold of inheritance or a freehold 
not of inheritance. A freehold of inheritance may be (a) an 
estate in fee simple, which is the largest estate a man can hold 
in English law, and comes close to the idea of absolute ownership, 
repudiated by Williams; an estate in fee simple is inherimble 
by a man’s heirs generally, he has full powers of disposition 
over it, and may alienate the whole or part. (i) It may also be 
in limited fees, which are again subdivided into (i.) qualified or 
base fee, (iL) fee conditional, so called at the common law, 
afterwards, on the passing of the statute De DonisConditionaltbus, 
fee tail, which may be general as to the heirs of a man’s body, 
or special, as to the heirs male (or female) of his body. A freehold 
not of inheritance may be either (1) conventional, as an estate 
for life, which may be either an estate for one’s own life or 
for the life of another (pur autre vie) ; (2) legal, or created by 
operation of law, as tenancy in tail after possibility of issue 
extinct (i.e. where an estate is given to a man and the heirs of 
his body by his present wife, and the wife dies without ipue, 
the husband becomes tenant in tail aftw possibility ol issue 
extinct); tenancy by curtesy (see Curte-sy) ; tenancy in dower 
(see Dower). 

Estates not of freehold or less than freehold arc subdivided 
into (i.) estates for years (often called estates for a term of 
years, the instrument creating it being termed a lease or demise, 
and the estate itself a leasehold interest)', (ii.) estates at will, 
that is, where lands or tenements are let by one man to another 
to have and to hold at the will of the lessor; (iii.) estates at 
sufferance, where one comes into possession of land under a 
lawful title, and continues in possession after his title has 
determined. 

According to (2), estates are either in possession or in expect¬ 
ancy, Estates in expectancy are either (a) in remainder, which 
may be vested or contingent, or (h) in reversion (see Remainder, 
Reversion). 

According to (3), estates may be either (i.) in severalty, that 
is, the holding of an estate by a person in his own right only, 
without any other person being joined or connected with 
him in point of interest therein; (ii.) estates in joint tenancy 
(see Joint); (iii.) coparcenary (ff.®.); and (iv.) tenancy in 
common, where two or more hold the same land, by several 
and distinct titles, but witR unity of possession. (See also Real 
Property.) 

2. In constitutional law an estate is an order or class having 
a definite share as such in the body politic, and participating 
either directly or by its representatives in the government. 
The system of representation by estates took its rise in western 
Europe during the 13th ce^ry, at a time when the feudal 
system was l^ing broken iip through various causes, notably 
the growing wealth and power of the towns. In the feudal 
council the clergy and the territorial nobles had alone had a 
voice; W the 13th century, to quote Stubbs (Cowl. Hist, ii. 


168, «d. 1875), “ turns the feudal council into an assembly of 
estates, and draws &e oonstitutioa of the third estate from the 
ancient local machinery which it concentrates.” This is, allowing 
for differences of detail, true of other countries as well as England. 
To the two estates already existing, clergy and nobles, Ls added 
a third, that of tlie commons (burgesses and knights of the shire) 
in England, that of the roturiers. in France (known as the tiers 
etat). This division into three estates became the norm, but it 
was not universal, nor inevitable.' Even in England there was 
a tendency to create other estates, the king for instance treating 
with the merchants separately for grants of money to be raised 
by taxing the general body of merchants in the country ; and 
there was a similar tendency on the part of the lawyers. But 
for the accident of their sitting and voting together, the burgesses 
and knights of the shire would also have formed separate estates. 
In Aragon the cortes contained four estates (brasos or arms), 
the clergy, the great barons (rieos kombres), tbe nsinor barons 
(knights or infansones), and the towns. The Swedish diet had 
also four—clergy, barons, burghers and peasants. 

The system of estates, based on the medieval conception of 
society as divided into definite orders, formed the basis of 
whatever constitutional forms survived in Europe till the French 
Revolution. In England, of course, it had early become ob¬ 
scured, the House of Commons representing the whole nation 
outside the narrow order of the peers. The creation of an estate 
of lesser nobles or landowners had been prevented by the 
fusion of the knights of the shire with the burgesses; the spiritual 
estate was ruled out by the determination of the clergy to 
deliberate and tax themselves in their own convoration, leaving 
the bishops, as spiritual peers, to represent their interests in 
parliament. 

The phrase “ the three estates of the realm ” still survives, 
but to most men it conveys no dear nieaning. The erroneous 
conception early arose—Hallam says it was current among the 
popular lawyers of the 17 th century—that the “ three estates ” 
were king, lords and commons, as representing the three great 
divisions of legislative authority. Such a conception might be 
possible in Hungary, where the crown of St Stephen symbolizes 
not so much the royal power as tlie co-ordination of the jjowers 
of all the organs of the state, including the king; but in England 
the king represents the whole nation and in no sense a separate 
interest within it, which is tbe essence of an estate. ’Ihc phrase 
“ three estates ” as applied to the English constitution at 
present is, m fact, misleading. It is now usually understood of 
the lords spiritual, the lords temporal, and the commons. 

The conception of the “ three estates of Ite realm ” as the 
great divisions of legislative authority led in England to the 
coining of the phrase “ fourth estate,” to indirate some power 
of corresponding magnitude in die state distinct from them. 
Fielding thus spoke of “ the mob,” and Hazlitt of Cobbett; 
but the phrase is now usually applied to the press, a usage 
originating in a speech by Burke (Carlyle, Hero-worship, Lect. v.). 

In the constitutional struggles of the European continent, 
from the Revifiution onward, the rival theories of representation 
by estates and of popular representation have played a great 
part. The crucial moment of the French Revolution was when 
the vote according to “order” was rejected and the estates 
of the clergy and nobles were merged with the tiers ital, the 
states-general thus becoming the National AssemUy. This was 
the precedent followed, generally speaking, dur^ the 19th 
century in the other countries in which constitutional govern- 

* In Scotland the three estates were the prelates, the tenants-in- 
chief and the burgesses, the third estate joining tlffi others for the 
first time about the beginning of the t4th century. In 1428 com¬ 
missioners of shires, men elected by the minor tunants-iii-chicf, were 
ordered to appear in parliament; the greater tenants-in-chief then 
coalesced with the prelates and the three estates were the lords, 
clerical and lay, the commisskxiers of shires and the bulges^. 
From 1640 to x06o pax'aament was reorganized, the prelates being 
excluded, but at the Restoration the old order was re-established. 

! The Scottish parliament was accustomed to depute much of its work 
to u committee, composed of members from each of the three orders, 
and the committee of the estates was very prominent during the 
Btru|^ between Charles I. and his people. 
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BMOt VM estaUished. In most of them the medieval estates 
luigered on in provincial diets {LandU^t)} and the famous 
' Article XIll. of the Federal Act (BundesahU) of Vienna decreed 
that “ assemblies of estates ” should be set up, wherever not 
already existing, in the German states. The efforts of Mettemicb 
and the statesmen of his school were directed, not so mudi to 
abolishing the constitutional model, as to establishing it, if need 
were, on traditional and conservative lines. This is what was 
meant by the famous reply of the emperor Francis I. to the 
Magyar deputation; “All the world is playing the fool and 
demanding fanciful constitutions.” When the need for making 
constitutional concessions became urgent, the attempt was 
accordingly made to base them on the system of estates. But 
the central diet convoked in 1847 by Frederick William IV. to 
Berlin, technically a concentration of provincial estates, quickly 
converted itself as Mettemich had prophesied—into a national 
assembly; and precisely the same thing happened in the case 
of the first Austrian parliament in • 1848. In Hungary the 
revolution was in some respects more conservative in character. 
The March Laws of 1848 preserved the general character of the 
House of Magnates, comparable to the British House of Lords, 
but converted the Lower House from what was practically repre¬ 
sentative of the estate of the lesser nobles into a national repre¬ 
sentative assembly. Of all the sovereign states of Europe 
only the grand-duchies of Mecklenburg still (1909) retain the 
ancient system of estates untouched. The diet, which is common 
to the two duchies, consists of the Rilterschajl, in which all 
tenants in chivalry (Rittergutsbesttzer), whether noble or non¬ 
noble, have a voice, and the Landschaft, which consists of the 
chief magistrates of the towns. The former is taken a.s represent¬ 
ative of the peasant proprietors and copy-holders (Hintersassen), 
the latter of the burghers. 

The plural form Estates or States (Fr. itats, Ger. Stdnde) 
is the name commonly given to an as(.sembly of estates (assemblee 
des etats, Slditdeversammlung). When such an assembly is not 
merely local or provincial it is called the estates-gencral or 
statcs-general (etats gerUraux), e.g. in France the assembly of 
the deputies of the three estates of the realm as distinct from 
the provincial estates which met periodically in the so-called 
pays d’etats. 

For further details almnt the estates in Hnpland and elsewhere see 
W. Stubbs, Constitutional Hislorv, vol. ii. (iHuO); H. Hallam, The 
Middle Ages (iS.'ss) ; 1'. \V. Alaitlund, Constilulional History of 
England (lynS) ; A. Luchaire, liistoire des institutions tnonarrhi'iues 
de la France (188^1885!: G. Viaitz, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte 
(Kiel, iSdj-tSyS); and A. S. Rait, The Scottish Parliament (1901). 
See also Ruvazsttmuaion. 

ESTATE AND HOUSE AGENTS. A person exercising the 
calling of a house agent in England is required, under a penalty 
of £20, to take out yearly a licence upon which £2 is charged 
as a duty of excise, unless he is licensed as an auctioneer or 
appraiser, or is an agent employed in the management of landed 
estates, or a solicitor or conveyancer who lias taken out his 
tmnual cmtificate as such. In this connexion a person is deemed 
to be a house agent if he advertises for sale or for letting, or in 
any way negotiates for the selling or letting of any furnished 
house or part of any furnished house (any storey or flat rated 
and let as a separate tenement being for this puipose a house) ; 
subject, however, to the qualification that no one is to be deemed 
to be a house agent by reason of his letting, or offering to let, 
or in any way negotiating for the letting of, any house the annual 
rent or value of which does not exceed £25. 

A house agent who is merely instructed to act in the usual 
way of his calling has no authority to bind his einpbyer by a 
contract. His business is to endeavour to find a person willing 
to become a purchaser or tenant and then to communicate his 
offer to the owner. Unless express authority is given to the 
agent to sell or let, and for that purpose to enter into a binding 
contract, the principal reserves his right to accept or refuse the 
offer. A$ a rule, a house or estate ^nt has no authority to 
receive payment on behalf of- the principal. Where he is em- 

* These diets are, wherever they still exist, survivals of the " parUa- 
ments " of separate territorial units. 
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ployed to {nocure a tenant, he must use reasonable diligence 
to ascertain that the person to whom the pn^rty k let through 
his agency is fit to be a tenant. He does not, however, in any 
way guarantee the payment of the rent A bouse agent nuy 
not, for or in expectation of payment, prepare any deed relating 
to the sale w letting of real or pcraonal estate. Th«e is, however, 
no similar prohibition as to agreements not under seal, and it is a 
common practice for house agents to charge for the preparation 
of them. 

House agents are usually remunerated by way of commission. 
The scale adopted by the Institute of Estate and House Agents 
embodies the rates usually charged. In the absence of express 
provision upon the subject between the principal and the agent, 
commission is payable only when the latter has found a purchaser 
or tenant. If, however, he has found a person willing to bity 
or take property upon the terms upon which the principal 
intimated to him his willingness to sell or let it, the principal 
will be liable to pay the amount of the commission, even though 
in fact he refuses or is unable to sell or let it. Where the agent 
can show that he has brought about a sale or tenancy he will be 
entitled to the commission notwithstanding the fact tiiat another 
agent has been paid, or has recovered in an action, commission 
in respect of the same sale or tenancy. The agent's authority 
may be revoked at any time; but, where he has already per¬ 
formed the service for which be was employed, the principal 
cannot defeat his right to be paid the amount of the commissiem 
by subsequently revoking his authority. If the agent is unsuccess¬ 
ful in finding a purchaser or tenant, as the case may be, he will 
not, as a rule, Itave any right to remuneration for his efforts in 
tte matter. 

Most auetbneers, in addition to holding auctions, carry on 
the business of house and estate agency. The number of licences 
issued to house agents and appraisers in England for the year 
ended 31st March 1899 was 4429, and for the year ended 31st 
Marcli 1909,4618. The numlier of licences issued to auctioneers 
in England for the corresponding jjeriods was 6389 and 6543 
respectively. (H. Ha.) 

ESTATE DUTY. For purposes of the national revenue in 
the United Kingdom, the Finance Act 1894 imposed on all 
property passing by death after the ist of August 1894 a duty 
called estate duty, in lieu of certain other duties previously 
payable. The objects of the act were— (i) simplification of the 
death duties and equalization as between real and personal 
property, and (2) aggregation of all the property passing on a 
death, and taxation at rates graduated according to the value 
of the whole. Before the act a duty (probate duty) was taken 
on the free personal property of deceased persons in the hands 
of tlie executor or administrator, without regard to the sub¬ 
sequent distribution. The legacy and succession duties were 
levied on distribution of the property passing on the death, from 
the persons taking any property under the will or intestacy of 
the deceased, or under settlement, or by devolution of title on 
his death. These two latter duties were mutually exclusive, 
and together covered practically all property passing by death. 
They were levied at rates graduated according to consanguinity. 
In 1888 an attempt was made to equalize the rates of the death 
duties as between property which paid the probate and .legacy 
duties, and property which paid succession duty only. But Ute 
Finance Act 1894 replaced the probate dut^ by a duty extending 
to all property real or personal passing on or by reference to death, 
whether by disposition of the deceo^d or not, without regard 
to its tenure or destination. The Finance Acts of 1907 and 1909- 
1910 increased the scale of duties laid down in 1894. 

I'or this purpose all property passing on a death is aggr^ated 
to form one estate, on the capital vdue of which the duty is 
charged, at rates graduated from i to 15 %, according to the 
aggregate value. Besides the property of which the deceased 
was competent to dispose at his death, the aggregated estate 
includes property in which he had an interest ceasing on his 
death, from the cesser of which a benefit accrues, or which was 
disposed of by him within twelve months of death, or at any 
time, with reservation of .an interest to himself. The extent to 
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which property is deemed to pass on the cesser of a limited 
interest is measured by the proportion of the income to which 
the interest extended, without regard to the tenure of the 
deceased or his successor. Property may therefore be included 
in the aggregate estate at its capital value owing to the passing 
• of a life-interest only, the property being settled so that the 
absolute ownership does not pass at all. But when the duty has 
once been paid on property passing under a settlement, the 
property does not again become chargeable until it passes on the 
death of a person who is or has been competent to dispose of it. 
To compensate for this advantage, when property passing under 
a settlement made after the act pays the estate duty, a further 
duty of 2 % (settlement estate duty) is taken, except where the 
only subsequent life-interest is that of the wife or husband of 
the deceased. 

The rate of duty being fixed according to the aggregate 
capital value of the whole estate, the charge is distributed 
according to the different modes of disposition of the property 
comprised in the estate. The duty on the personally which 
passes to the executor as such is paid by him, as the probate duty 
was, and comes out of the genersJ estate. For the other property 
passing, trustees, nr any person to whom it passes for a beneficial 
interest in possession, are made accountable, and are required 
to bring in an account of the property and pay the duty. The 
duty is a first charge on such property, and, when it is paid by a 
person having a life-interest only, he may charge the corpus of 
the property with it. The duty on real property included in 
an account is payable by eight yearly or sixteen half-yearly 
instalments, becoming due twelve months after the death, and 
bearing interest at 3% from that date. On other property, 
except in a few special cases, the duty bears interest at 3 % from 
the date of the death. When the estate duty has been paid no 
further duty is chargeable on property comprised in the estate 
which passes to lineal relations of the deceased. But on property 
passing to collaterals or strangers legacy or succession duty, 
as the case may be, is payable by the devisees or successors, at 
a rate (which is the same whichever duty be payable) fixed 
according to consanguinity. 

For a detailed accotmt of the provisions of the act of 1894 and 
subsequent amending acts, and of the practical working of the duty, 
reference is made to Aiisten-CartmeU, Finance Acts (1894-1907) ; 
Hanson, Death Duties (London, 1904); Soward, Handbook to the 
Estate Duty (4th cd., London, 1900); and to the reports of the 
commissioners of Inland Revenue for 1894-1895 and subsequent 
years,. 

BSTCOUST, BICHARD (1668-1712), English actor, began by 
playing comedy parts in Dublin. His first London appearance 
was in 1704 as Dominick, in Dryden’s Spanish Friar, and he 
continued to take important parts at Drury Lane, being the 
original Pounce in Steele’s Tender Husband (1705), Servant Kite 
in Farquhar’s Recruiting Officer, and Sir Francis Gnpe in Mrs 
Centlivre’s Busybody. He was an excellent mimic and a great 
favourite socially. Estcourt wrote a comedy. The Fair Example, 
or the Modish Citizen (1703), and Prunella (1704), an interlude. 

BSTE, one of the oldest of-the former reigning houses of 
Italy. It is in all probability of Lombard origin, and descended, 
according to Muratori, from the princes who governed in Tuscany 
in Carolingian times. The lordship of the town of Este was 
first acquired by Alberto Azzo II., who also bore the title of 
marquis of Italy'(d. c. 1097); he married Kunitza or Kune- 
gonda, sister of Welf or Guelph III., duke of Carinthia. Welf 
died without issue,and wa%succeeded by Welf IV.,son of Kunitza, 
who married a daughter of Otto II., duke of Bavaria, and who 
obtained the duchy of Bavaria in 1070. Through him the hou.se 
of Este became connected with the princely houses of Brunswick 
and Hanover, from which the sovereigns of England are de¬ 
scended. The Italian titles and estates were inherited by Folco I. 
(1060-1135), SO" of'Alberto Azzo by his second wife Gersende, 
daughter of' Herbert I., sotoit of Maine.® The house of Este 

’ i.e. Margrave of the Empire {marchio SancH Imperii) in Italy. 
(See Mauqubss.) 

® Another son of Azzo and Gersende became count of Maine as 
Hugh 111 . (d, 1131). 


played a great part in the history of medieval and Renaissance 
Itdy, and it first comes to the front in the wars between the 
Gueiphs and Ghibellines; as leaders of the former party its 
princes received at different times Ferrara, Modena, Reggio 
and other fiefs and territories. 

Obizzo I., son of Folco, was the first to bear the title of marquis 
of Este. He entered into the Guelphic league against the 
emperor Frederick I., and was comprehended in the treaty of 
Venice of 1177 by which municipal podestds (foreigners chosen 
as heads of cities to administer justice impartially )were instituted. 
He was elected podestk of Padua in 1178, and in 1184 he 'was 
reconciled with Frederick, who created him marquis of Genoa 
and Milan, a dignity somewhat similar to that of imperial vicar. 
By the marriage of his son Azzo to the heiress of the Marchesella 
family (the story that she was carried off to prevent her marrying 
an enemy of the Este is a pure legend), he came to acquire great 
influence in Ferrara, although he was opposed by the hardly 
less powerful house of Torelli, 

Obizzo died in x 194 and Azzo V. having predeceased him, 
the marquisate devolved on his grandson Aao VI. (1170-1212), 
who became head of the Guelph party, and to him the people 
of Ferrara sacrificed their liberty by making him their first lord 
(1208). But during his lifetime civil war raged in the city, 
between the Este and the Torelli, each party being driven out 
again and again. Azzo (also called Azzolino) died in 1212 and 
was succeeded by Aldobrandino I., who in 1213 concluded 
a treaty with Salinguerra Torelli, the head of that house, to 
divide the government of the city between them. On his death 
in 1215 he was succeeded by his brother Azzo VII. (1205-1264), 
sumamed Novello, but Salinguerra Torelli usurped all power 
in Ferrara and expelled Azzo (1222). In 1240 Popw Gregory IX. 
determined on another war against the emperor Frederick II., 
but deemed it wise to begin by crushing the chief Ghibelline 
houses. Thus Azzo found himself in league with the pope and 
various Guelph cities in his attempt to regain Femira. That 
town underwent a four months’ siege, and was at last compelled 
to surrender; Salinguerra was sent to Venice as a prisoner, 
and Azzo ruled in Ferrara once more. The Ghibelline party 
was annihilated, but the city enjoyed peace and happiness 
within, although her citizens took part in the wars raging outside. 
The Guelph cause triumphed, Frederick being defeated several 
times, apd after his death Azzo helped in crushing the terrible 
Eccclino da Romano {q.v.) who upheld the imperial cause, at 
the battle of Cassano (1259). He died in 1264 and was succeeded 
by Obizzo II. (1240-1293) his grandson, who in 1288 received 
the lordship of Modena, and that of Reggio in 1289. He was 
a capable but cruel ruler, and While professing devotion to the 
Guelph cause, did homage to the German king Rudolph I. 
when he descended into Italy. 

Obizzo II. died in 1293 and was succeeded by his son Azzo 
VIII., but the latter’s brothers, Aldobrandino and Francesco, 
who were to have shared in the government, were expelled and 
became his bitter enemies. The misgovernment of Azzo led to 
the revolt of Reggio and Modena, which shook off his yoke. 
Enemies arose on all sides, and he spent his last years in perpetual 
fighting. He died in 1308, and having no legitimate children, 
his brothers, his natural son Fresco, and others disputed the 
succession. A papal legate was appointed, and though the Este 
returned they were placed under pontifical tutelage. 

The history of the house now becomes involved and of little 
interest until we come to Nicholas III. (1384-1441), who exercised 
sway over Ferrara, Modena, Parma and Reggio, waged many 
wars, was made general of the army of the Church, and in hB 
later years governor of Milan, where he died, not without suspicion 
of poison. To him succeeded Lionello (1407-1450), a wise and 
virtuous ruler and a patron of literature and art; then Borso 
(1413-1471), his brother, who was created duke of Modena and 
Reggio by the emperor Frederick III., and duke of Ferrara by 
the pope. In spite of the wars by vdiich all Italy was tom, 
Ferrara enjoyed a period of peace and jffo^erity under Borso; 
he patronized literature, established a printing-press at Ferrara, 
surrounded himself wi^ learned men, and ius court was of 
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BMOt VM estaUished. In most of them the medieval estates 
luigered on in provincial diets {LandU^t)} and the famous 
' Article XIll. of the Federal Act (BundesahU) of Vienna decreed 
that “ assemblies of estates ” should be set up, wherever not 
already existing, in the German states. The efforts of Mettemicb 
and the statesmen of his school were directed, not so mudi to 
abolishing the constitutional model, as to establishing it, if need 
were, on traditional and conservative lines. This is what was 
meant by the famous reply of the emperor Francis I. to the 
Magyar deputation; “All the world is playing the fool and 
demanding fanciful constitutions.” When the need for making 
constitutional concessions became urgent, the attempt was 
accordingly made to base them on the system of estates. But 
the central diet convoked in 1847 by Frederick William IV. to 
Berlin, technically a concentration of provincial estates, quickly 
converted itself as Mettemich had prophesied—into a national 
assembly; and precisely the same thing happened in the case 
of the first Austrian parliament in • 1848. In Hungary the 
revolution was in some respects more conservative in character. 
The March Laws of 1848 preserved the general character of the 
House of Magnates, comparable to the British House of Lords, 
but converted the Lower House from what was practically repre¬ 
sentative of the estate of the lesser nobles into a national repre¬ 
sentative assembly. Of all the sovereign states of Europe 
only the grand-duchies of Mecklenburg still (1909) retain the 
ancient system of estates untouched. The diet, which is common 
to the two duchies, consists of the Rilterschajl, in which all 
tenants in chivalry (Rittergutsbesttzer), whether noble or non¬ 
noble, have a voice, and the Landschaft, which consists of the 
chief magistrates of the towns. The former is taken a.s represent¬ 
ative of the peasant proprietors and copy-holders (Hintersassen), 
the latter of the burghers. 

The plural form Estates or States (Fr. itats, Ger. Stdnde) 
is the name commonly given to an as(.sembly of estates (assemblee 
des etats, Slditdeversammlung). When such an assembly is not 
merely local or provincial it is called the estates-gencral or 
statcs-general (etats gerUraux), e.g. in France the assembly of 
the deputies of the three estates of the realm as distinct from 
the provincial estates which met periodically in the so-called 
pays d’etats. 

For further details almnt the estates in Hnpland and elsewhere see 
W. Stubbs, Constitutional Hislorv, vol. ii. (iHuO); H. Hallam, The 
Middle Ages (iS.'ss) ; 1 '. \V. Alaitlund, Constilulional History of 
England (lynS) ; A. Luchaire, liistoire des institutions tnonarrhi'iues 
de la France (188^1885!: G. Viaitz, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte 
(Kiel, iSdj-tSyS); and A. S. Rait, The Scottish Parliament (1901). 
See also Ruvazsttmuaion. 

ESTATE AND HOUSE AGENTS. A person exercising the 
calling of a house agent in England is required, under a penalty 
of £20, to take out yearly a licence upon which £2 is charged 
as a duty of excise, unless he is licensed as an auctioneer or 
appraiser, or is an agent employed in the management of landed 
estates, or a solicitor or conveyancer who lias taken out his 
tmnual cmtificate as such. In this connexion a person is deemed 
to be a house agent if he advertises for sale or for letting, or in 
any way negotiates for the selling or letting of any furnished 
house or part of any furnished house (any storey or flat rated 
and let as a separate tenement being for this puipose a house) ; 
subject, however, to the qualification that no one is to be deemed 
to be a house agent by reason of his letting, or offering to let, 
or in any way negotiating for the letting of, any house the annual 
rent or value of which does not exceed £25. 

A house agent who is merely instructed to act in the usual 
way of his calling has no authority to bind his einpbyer by a 
contract. His business is to endeavour to find a person willing 
to become a purchaser or tenant and then to communicate his 
offer to the owner. Unless express authority is given to the 
agent to sell or let, and for that purpose to enter into a binding 
contract, the principal reserves his right to accept or refuse the 
offer. A$ a rule, a house or estate ^nt has no authority to 
receive payment on behalf of- the principal. Where he is em- 

* These diets are, wherever they still exist, survivals of the " parUa- 
ments " of separate territorial units. 
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ployed to {nocure a tenant, he must use reasonable diligence 
to ascertain that the person to whom the pn^rty k let through 
his agency is fit to be a tenant. He does not, however, in any 
way guarantee the payment of the rent A bouse agent nuy 
not, for or in expectation of payment, prepare any deed relating 
to the sale w letting of real or pcraonal estate. Th«e is, however, 
no similar prohibition as to agreements not under seal, and it is a 
common practice for house agents to charge for the preparation 
of them. 

House agents are usually remunerated by way of commission. 
The scale adopted by the Institute of Estate and House Agents 
embodies the rates usually charged. In the absence of express 
provision upon the subject between the principal and the agent, 
commission is payable only when the latter has found a purchaser 
or tenant. If, however, he has found a person willing to bity 
or take property upon the terms upon which the principal 
intimated to him his willingness to sell or let it, the principal 
will be liable to pay the amount of the commission, even though 
in fact he refuses or is unable to sell or let it. Where the agent 
can show that he has brought about a sale or tenancy he will be 
entitled to the commission notwithstanding the fact tiiat another 
agent has been paid, or has recovered in an action, commission 
in respect of the same sale or tenancy. The agent's authority 
may be revoked at any time; but, where he has already per¬ 
formed the service for which be was employed, the principal 
cannot defeat his right to be paid the amount of the commissiem 
by subsequently revoking his authority. If the agent is unsuccess¬ 
ful in finding a purchaser or tenant, as the case may be, he will 
not, as a rule, Itave any right to remuneration for his efforts in 
tte matter. 

Most auetbneers, in addition to holding auctions, carry on 
the business of house and estate agency. The number of licences 
issued to house agents and appraisers in England for the year 
ended 31st March 1899 was 4429, and for the year ended 31st 
Marcli 1909,4618. The numlier of licences issued to auctioneers 
in England for the corresponding jjeriods was 6389 and 6543 
respectively. (H. Ha.) 

ESTATE DUTY. For purposes of the national revenue in 
the United Kingdom, the Finance Act 1894 imposed on all 
property passing by death after the ist of August 1894 a duty 
called estate duty, in lieu of certain other duties previously 
payable. The objects of the act were— (i) simplification of the 
death duties and equalization as between real and personal 
property, and (2) aggregation of all the property passing on a 
death, and taxation at rates graduated according to the value 
of the whole. Before the act a duty (probate duty) was taken 
on the free personal property of deceased persons in the hands 
of tlie executor or administrator, without regard to the sub¬ 
sequent distribution. The legacy and succession duties were 
levied on distribution of the property passing on the death, from 
the persons taking any property under the will or intestacy of 
the deceased, or under settlement, or by devolution of title on 
his death. These two latter duties were mutually exclusive, 
and together covered practically all property passing by death. 
They were levied at rates graduated according to consanguinity. 
In 1888 an attempt was made to equalize the rates of the death 
duties as between property which paid the probate and .legacy 
duties, and property which paid succession duty only. But Ute 
Finance Act 1894 replaced the probate dut^ by a duty extending 
to all property real or personal passing on or by reference to death, 
whether by disposition of the deceo^d or not, without regard 
to its tenure or destination. The Finance Acts of 1907 and 1909- 
1910 increased the scale of duties laid down in 1894. 

I'or this purpose all property passing on a death is aggr^ated 
to form one estate, on the capital vdue of which the duty is 
charged, at rates graduated from i to 15 %, according to the 
aggregate value. Besides the property of which the deceased 
was competent to dispose at his death, the aggregated estate 
includes property in which he had an interest ceasing on his 
death, from the cesser of which a benefit accrues, or which was 
disposed of by him within twelve months of death, or at any 
time, with reservation of .an interest to himself. The extent to 
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d’ Este, and claiined Kcognition as tnembers of the idyal family; 
but as the marriage was in violation of the royal marriages 
act of 1773, it was declared invalid, and.their claims were set 
aside. 

Bibuografhv. —G. AntonelU, Saggio ii uita bibliografa storica 
fmartsa (Ferrara, 1.&51); L. A. Muratori, DMo antkhUA asUnsi Mi 
• Haliane (3 vols., 1717, &c.), the cJiief and most reliable authority on 
the subject, containing a quantity of documents; A. Frizz!, Mmorie 
per la stnria di Ferrara (2nd ed., Ferrara, 1847); A. Solcrti, Ferrara 
e la carte esiense rtella teconda meti del sec. X VI. (Citth Cast^, 
1900): C. Antolini, II dominio estense in Ferrara (Ferrara, 1896), 
which deals with the siege of 1240 and other special points; £. G. 
Gardner, Princes and Poets (4 Ferrara (London, 1904), a bulky 
volume dealing only with the Renaissance period, full of interesting 
and unpubHshed maftter, especially about the literary and artistic 
associations of the house, hat net well put together (contains good 
bibliography); G. Bt'xipm, JBiblioieca estense e la coltura ferrarese 
ai tempi del duca LreoU 1 . (Turin, 1903), useful for the literary 
aspect of the subject; r. Utta, Le Celebrt PamicHe Haliane, vol, in. 
(Milan, 1831), still a valuable work ; E. Noyes, The Story of Ferrara 
(Loadon, ig^); Julia Cartwright's Isabella i ’ Este (London, 1903), 
and Beatrice d‘ Este (1899), pleasantly written but amateurish 
volumes based on A. Luzio’s Manlova e Urbino (Turin, 1893); A. 
Luzio and R. Renier,Dclle relazioni dl Isabella d' Este Gonzaga 
con Lodovico e Beatrice Sforza" (Milan, iBgo, Atchivio Starico 
Lombardo, xvii.). (L. V.*) 

ESTE (anc. A/esle, qx.), a town and episcopal see of Venetia, 
Italy, HI the province of Padua, 20 m. S.S.W. of it by rail. Pop. 
(1901) 8671 (town); 10,779 (commune). It lies 49 ft. abovesea- 
level beW the southern slopes of die Euganean Hills. The 
external walk of the castle still rise above the town on the N., 
but the interior is now occupied by the cattle-market. A frag¬ 
ment of the once enormous Palazzo Moeenigo, of the i6th century, 
is now occupied by the important archaeoli^cal museum (see 
Ateste), The cathedral was erected in 1690-1720, on the site 
of an older building destroyed by an earthquake in 1688. S. 
Martino is a church in the Lombard Romanesque style. The 
archives in the Palazzo Comunale are important. 

After the Roman period the history of- Este is a blank until 
the Lombard period, in which it was dependent on MonseUce. 
In the loth century tlie family of Este (see above) established 
itself in the castle above the town. At the end of the 13th century 
Padua, which had already captured Este more than once, became 
definitely mistress of it. When the Carrara family succumbed 
in 1405, Este voluntarily surrendered to Venice and was allowed 
its independence, under a podestii; and thenceforth it followed 
the fortunes of Venetia. 

BSTfiBANEZ CALDSIUSn, SESAFIn (1709-1867), a Spatush 
author, best known by the pseudonym of “ El Solitario,” was 
bom at Mdlaga on the 27th of December 1799. His first literary 
effort wasEi Listin verdt, a poem signed “Safimo” and written to 
celebrate the revolution of 1820. He was called to the bar, and 
settled for some time at Madrid, where he published a volume 
of verses in 1831 under the assumed name of “ El Solitario.” 
He obtained an exaggerated reputation as an Arabic scholar, and 
played a minor part in the political movements of his time. He 
died at Madrid on the 5th of February 1867. His most interesting 
work, Esemas andaJmas (1847), is in a curiously affected style, 
the vocabulary being partly archaic and partly provincial; but, 
despite its eccentric mannerisms, it is a vivid record of {ficturesque 
scenes and bcal customs. Est^banez Calderdn is also the author 
of an unfinished history, De la conqudsta y perdida de Portugal 
(1883), issued posthumously under the editorship of his nephew, 
Antonio Cdnovas del CastiUo. 

E8TELLA, a town of northern Spain, in the province of Navarre, 
on the left hank of the river Ega, 15 m. W.S.W. of Pan^lona. 
Pop. (1900) 5736. Estella, which occupies the site of a Roman 
town of uncertain name, contains several monasteries and 
churches, a medieval citadel, and a college which was fonnerly 
a university. Its principal industries are the manufacture of 
woollen and linen fabrics and brandy-making; and it has a 
considerable trade In fruit, wine and cattle. Estella commands 
several defiles on the roads ftom Castile and Aragon, and on that 
account occupies a position of considerable strategic importance. 
It was long the headquarters of Don Carlos, who was proclaimed 
king here m 1833. In 1873 it was the chief stronghold of the 


Carlists, and in 1874, when driven from other places, they 
succeeded in retiring to Estella. On the i6th of February 1876 
the Carlists in the town surrendered unconditkmsdly. For an 
account of the Carlist rkuw see Spain : History. 

BSTEBHJLZY of GAUNTRA, a noble Magyar family. Its 
origin has been traced, not without some uncertainty, to Salomon 
of Estoras, whose sons P6ter and lUyds divided their patrimony 
in 123B. P6ter founded the family of ZerhAzy, and IllyAs that 
of IllyeshAzy, which became extinct in 'riie male Ikie in 1838. 
The first member of the family to emerge definitely into history 
was Ferenez ZerhAzy (1563-1594), vice lord-lieutenant of tkie 
ooun^ of Pressburg, who took the name of EsterhAzy when he 
was created Fret^rr of GalAntha, an estate acquired by the 
family in 1421. His eldest son, ikniel (d. 1654), founded the 
house of Czasanek, the third, PAl (d. 1641), the line of Z 61 yom 
(Ahiohl), and the fourth, Mikl6s, that teassch of the family 
which occupies the most consiclerable place in Hungarian 
histo^, that of Frakad or Forebtenstein. 

This Mikl6s [Nicholas] EsterhAzy of GalAntha (1582-1645) 
was bonxi at Ga^tha on the 8th of AjMrfl 1582. His parents 
were Protestants, and he himself, at first,.followed the Protestanit 
persuaaon; but he subsequently went over to Catholicism 
and, along wiUi Cardinal PAzmAny, his most seriwis rival at 
court, became a pillar of Catholicism, both religiously and 
politically, and a worthy opponent of the two great Protestant 
champions of the period, Gabriel Bethlen and George I. KAkoezy. 
In 1611 he married OrsolyA, the widow of the wealthy Ferenez 
MAgoesy, thus coming into possession of her gigantic estates, 
and in 1622 he acquired Fiaktifi. Matthias II. made him a 
boron (1613), count of Beregh (1617), and lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Z 61 yom and tnagisUr curiae regiae (i6i8). At the 
coronation of Ferdinand II., when he officiated as grand-standard- 
bearer, he received the order of the Golden Fleece and fresh 
donations. At the diet of Sopron, 1625, he was elected palatine 
of Hungarj'. As a diplomatist he powerfully contributed to 
bring about the peace of Nikolsbuig (1622) and the peace of 
Linz (1645) (see Hungary : History). His political ideal was 
the consolidation of the Habsburg dyna.sty as a means towards 
freeing Hungary from the Turkish yoke. He himself, on one 
occasion (1623), defeated the Turks on the banks of the Nyitra; 
but anything like sustained operations against them was then 
impossible. He was also one of the most eminent writers of bis 
day. He died at Nagy-HeflAn on the nth of September 1645, 
leaving five sons. 

See Works of Nicholas Esterhdey, with a biography by Ferenez Toldi 
(Hung.) (Pest, 1852); Ntcholas Count Esterhdey, Palatine of Hungary 
(a biography, Hung.) (Pest, 1863-1870). 

His thud son Pal [Paul] (1635-1713), prince palatine, founded 
the princely branch of the family of EsterhAi^. He was bom 
at Kis Marton (Eisenstadt) on the 7th of September 1635. In 
1663 he fought, al(mg with Mikl6s Zrinyi, against the Turks, 
and distinguished himself under Montecuculi. In 1667 he was 
appointed commander-in-chief in south Hungary, where he 
defeated the malcontents at Leutschau and Gy6rk. In 1681 he 
was elected palatine. In 1683 he participated in the deliverance 
of Vienna from the Turks, and entered Buda in 1686 at the head 
of 20,000 men. Thoroughly reactionary, and absolutely de¬ 
voted to the Habsburgs, he contributed more than any one else 
to the curtailing of the privileges of the Magyar gentry in 1687, 
vriien he was created a prince of the Empire, with (in 1712) 
succesrion to the first-bom of his house. His “ aulic tendencies ” 
made him so unpopular that his offer of mediation between the 
RAkfiezy insurgents and the government was rejected by the 
Hungarian diet, and the negotiations, which led to the peace of 
SzatmAr (see Hungary : History), were entrusted to JAnos 
PAllfy._ He died on tljp 26th of March 1713. He loved the ants 
and sciences, wrote several religious works, and was one of the 
chief compilers of the Trophaeum Domus Inclytae Esioratianae. 

See Lafos Mer6nyi, Prince Paul Esterhdey (Hung.) (Budapest, 
1B93). 

Prince Pal Antal, grandson of the pnnee palatine PAl, was a 
distinguished soldier, who rose to the rank of field-marahal in 
1758. On his death in 1762 he was sufx»eded by his brother. 
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BMOt VM estaUished. In most of them the medieval estates 
luigered on in provincial diets {LandU^t)} and the famous 
' Article XIll. of the Federal Act (BundesahU) of Vienna decreed 
that “ assemblies of estates ” should be set up, wherever not 
already existing, in the German states. The efforts of Mettemicb 
and the statesmen of his school were directed, not so mudi to 
abolishing the constitutional model, as to establishing it, if need 
were, on traditional and conservative lines. This is what was 
meant by the famous reply of the emperor Francis I. to the 
Magyar deputation; “All the world is playing the fool and 
demanding fanciful constitutions.” When the need for making 
constitutional concessions became urgent, the attempt was 
accordingly made to base them on the system of estates. But 
the central diet convoked in 1847 by Frederick William IV. to 
Berlin, technically a concentration of provincial estates, quickly 
converted itself as Mettemich had prophesied—into a national 
assembly; and precisely the same thing happened in the case 
of the first Austrian parliament in • 1848. In Hungary the 
revolution was in some respects more conservative in character. 
The March Laws of 1848 preserved the general character of the 
House of Magnates, comparable to the British House of Lords, 
but converted the Lower House from what was practically repre¬ 
sentative of the estate of the lesser nobles into a national repre¬ 
sentative assembly. Of all the sovereign states of Europe 
only the grand-duchies of Mecklenburg still (1909) retain the 
ancient system of estates untouched. The diet, which is common 
to the two duchies, consists of the Rilterschajl, in which all 
tenants in chivalry (Rittergutsbesttzer), whether noble or non¬ 
noble, have a voice, and the Landschaft, which consists of the 
chief magistrates of the towns. The former is taken a.s represent¬ 
ative of the peasant proprietors and copy-holders (Hintersassen), 
the latter of the burghers. 

The plural form Estates or States (Fr. itats, Ger. Stdnde) 
is the name commonly given to an as(.sembly of estates (assemblee 
des etats, Slditdeversammlung). When such an assembly is not 
merely local or provincial it is called the estates-gencral or 
statcs-general (etats gerUraux), e.g. in France the assembly of 
the deputies of the three estates of the realm as distinct from 
the provincial estates which met periodically in the so-called 
pays d’etats. 

For further details almnt the estates in Hnpland and elsewhere see 
W. Stubbs, Constitutional Hislorv, vol. ii. (iHuO); H. Hallam, The 
Middle Ages (iS.'ss) ; 1 '. \V. Alaitlund, Constilulional History of 
England (lynS) ; A. Luchaire, liistoire des institutions tnonarrhi'iues 
de la France (188^1885!: G. Viaitz, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte 
(Kiel, iSdj-tSyS); and A. S. Rait, The Scottish Parliament (1901). 
See also Ruvazsttmuaion. 

ESTATE AND HOUSE AGENTS. A person exercising the 
calling of a house agent in England is required, under a penalty 
of £20, to take out yearly a licence upon which £2 is charged 
as a duty of excise, unless he is licensed as an auctioneer or 
appraiser, or is an agent employed in the management of landed 
estates, or a solicitor or conveyancer who lias taken out his 
tmnual cmtificate as such. In this connexion a person is deemed 
to be a house agent if he advertises for sale or for letting, or in 
any way negotiates for the selling or letting of any furnished 
house or part of any furnished house (any storey or flat rated 
and let as a separate tenement being for this puipose a house) ; 
subject, however, to the qualification that no one is to be deemed 
to be a house agent by reason of his letting, or offering to let, 
or in any way negotiating for the letting of, any house the annual 
rent or value of which does not exceed £25. 

A house agent who is merely instructed to act in the usual 
way of his calling has no authority to bind his einpbyer by a 
contract. His business is to endeavour to find a person willing 
to become a purchaser or tenant and then to communicate his 
offer to the owner. Unless express authority is given to the 
agent to sell or let, and for that purpose to enter into a binding 
contract, the principal reserves his right to accept or refuse the 
offer. A$ a rule, a house or estate ^nt has no authority to 
receive payment on behalf of- the principal. Where he is em- 

* These diets are, wherever they still exist, survivals of the " parUa- 
ments " of separate territorial units. 
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ployed to {nocure a tenant, he must use reasonable diligence 
to ascertain that the person to whom the pn^rty k let through 
his agency is fit to be a tenant. He does not, however, in any 
way guarantee the payment of the rent A bouse agent nuy 
not, for or in expectation of payment, prepare any deed relating 
to the sale w letting of real or pcraonal estate. Th«e is, however, 
no similar prohibition as to agreements not under seal, and it is a 
common practice for house agents to charge for the preparation 
of them. 

House agents are usually remunerated by way of commission. 
The scale adopted by the Institute of Estate and House Agents 
embodies the rates usually charged. In the absence of express 
provision upon the subject between the principal and the agent, 
commission is payable only when the latter has found a purchaser 
or tenant. If, however, he has found a person willing to bity 
or take property upon the terms upon which the principal 
intimated to him his willingness to sell or let it, the principal 
will be liable to pay the amount of the commission, even though 
in fact he refuses or is unable to sell or let it. Where the agent 
can show that he has brought about a sale or tenancy he will be 
entitled to the commission notwithstanding the fact tiiat another 
agent has been paid, or has recovered in an action, commission 
in respect of the same sale or tenancy. The agent's authority 
may be revoked at any time; but, where he has already per¬ 
formed the service for which be was employed, the principal 
cannot defeat his right to be paid the amount of the commissiem 
by subsequently revoking his authority. If the agent is unsuccess¬ 
ful in finding a purchaser or tenant, as the case may be, he will 
not, as a rule, Itave any right to remuneration for his efforts in 
tte matter. 

Most auetbneers, in addition to holding auctions, carry on 
the business of house and estate agency. The number of licences 
issued to house agents and appraisers in England for the year 
ended 31st March 1899 was 4429, and for the year ended 31st 
Marcli 1909,4618. The numlier of licences issued to auctioneers 
in England for the corresponding jjeriods was 6389 and 6543 
respectively. (H. Ha.) 

ESTATE DUTY. For purposes of the national revenue in 
the United Kingdom, the Finance Act 1894 imposed on all 
property passing by death after the ist of August 1894 a duty 
called estate duty, in lieu of certain other duties previously 
payable. The objects of the act were— (i) simplification of the 
death duties and equalization as between real and personal 
property, and (2) aggregation of all the property passing on a 
death, and taxation at rates graduated according to the value 
of the whole. Before the act a duty (probate duty) was taken 
on the free personal property of deceased persons in the hands 
of tlie executor or administrator, without regard to the sub¬ 
sequent distribution. The legacy and succession duties were 
levied on distribution of the property passing on the death, from 
the persons taking any property under the will or intestacy of 
the deceased, or under settlement, or by devolution of title on 
his death. These two latter duties were mutually exclusive, 
and together covered practically all property passing by death. 
They were levied at rates graduated according to consanguinity. 
In 1888 an attempt was made to equalize the rates of the death 
duties as between property which paid the probate and .legacy 
duties, and property which paid succession duty only. But Ute 
Finance Act 1894 replaced the probate dut^ by a duty extending 
to all property real or personal passing on or by reference to death, 
whether by disposition of the deceo^d or not, without regard 
to its tenure or destination. The Finance Acts of 1907 and 1909- 
1910 increased the scale of duties laid down in 1894. 

I'or this purpose all property passing on a death is aggr^ated 
to form one estate, on the capital vdue of which the duty is 
charged, at rates graduated from i to 15 %, according to the 
aggregate value. Besides the property of which the deceased 
was competent to dispose at his death, the aggregated estate 
includes property in which he had an interest ceasing on his 
death, from the cesser of which a benefit accrues, or which was 
disposed of by him within twelve months of death, or at any 
time, with reservation of .an interest to himself. The extent to 
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form addition compounds which on the addition of water yield 
tertiary alcohds, except in the case of ethyl formate, where a 
secondary alcohol is obtained. 

yOMgBr /OMgEr 

R COjCH, -*• R-CeoC.H, -*• R C^R' -> R'.^-OH. 

Nr' Nr' R'/ 

/OMj;Br /OMgBr tjv 

H-C 0 .,C,H 5 -► H -> H-C^R; -♦ g,>CH OH. 

^R' ^R^ 

K. Menschutkin {Der., 1882, 15, p. 1445; 1879,195, p. 334) 

examinud tlic rate of esterification of many acids with alcohols. It 
was found that the normal primary alcohols were all estcrified at 
about the same rate, the secondary alcohols more slowly than the 
primary, and the tertiary alcohols still more slowly. The investi¬ 
gation also showed that the nature of the acid used aflected the 
result, for in an homologous scries of acids it was found that as the 
molecule of the acid liecame more complex, the rate of esterification 
became less. The fomintion of an ester by the interaction of an acid 
with an alcohol is a "reversible” or ‘‘balanced" action, for as 
M. Berthelotand L. Pfian de St Gilles {Ann. Chim. Phya., 1862 (3), 
65, p. 383 et seq.) have shown in the case of the formation of ethyl 
acetate from ethyl alcohol and acetic acid, a point of equilibrium is 
reached, beyond which the reacting system cannot pass, unless the 
system be disturbed in some way by the removal of one of the pro¬ 
ducts of the reaction. V. Meyer (fl«r., 1894, 27, p. 510 et seq.) 
showed that in benzenoid compounds ortho-substituents exert a 
great hindering effect on the esterification of alcohols by acids in the 
presence of hydrochloric acid, this hindering being particularly 
marked when two substituents are present in the ortho positions to 
the carboxyl group. In such a case the ester is best prepared by the 
action of an alkyl halide on the silver salt of the acid, and when once 
pr^ared, can only be hydrolysed with great difficulty. 

Ethyl formate, H'CO,CjH„ boils at 55° C. and has been used in 
the artificial preparation of rum. Ethyl acetate (acetic ether), 
CH,-CO»C,H„ boils at 75“ C. Isoamylisovalorate, C4H,'CO,C,.H,„ 
boils at 196° C. and has an odour of apples. Ethyl butyrate, 
C.,H,-CO..CjH„ boils at 121° C. and has an odour of pineapple. The 
fats and waxes [q.v.) arc the esters of the higher fatty acids 
and alcohols. The esters of the higher fatty acids, when distilled 
under atmospheric pressure, are decomposed, and yield an olefine 
and a fatty acid. 

Esters of the mineral acids are also known and may be prepared 
by the ordinary methods as given alxive. The neutral esters are as 
a rule insoluble in water and distil unchanged ; on the other hand, 
the acid esters arc generally soluble in water, an' non-volatile, and 
form salts with bases. Ethyl hydrogen sulfikale (sulphovinic acid), 
C,H,-HS04, is obtained by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid 
on ucoliol. The ester is separated from the .solution by means of its 
barium salt, and the salt decomposed by the addition of the calcu¬ 
lated amount of sulphuric acid. It is a colourless oily liquid of 
strongly acid reaction ; its aqueous solution decomposes on stand¬ 
ing and on heating it forms diethyl sulphate and sulphuric acid. 
Dimethyl sulphate, (CHjl.jSO^, is a colourless liquid which Ixiils at 
i87‘‘-i 88'’ C.. with partial decomposition. It is used asa methylating 
agent (F. Ullmunn). Great care should be taken in using dimethyl 
and diethyl sulphates, as the respiratory organs are affected by the 
vapours, leading to severe attacks of pneumonia. Ethyl nitrate, 
C^Hj'ONO.,, is a colourless liquid which boils at 86'3“ C. It is pre¬ 
pared by the action of nitric acid on ethyl alcohol (some urea being 
added to the nitric acid, in order to destroy any nitrous acid that 
might be ]>roduced in secondary reactions and which, if not removed, 
would cause explosive decomposition of tiie ethyl nitrate). It bums 
with a white name and is soluble in water. When lieatcd with 
ammonia it yields cthylamine nitrate, and when reduced with tin 
and hydrochloric acid it forms hydroxylaminc {q.v.) (W. C. Lossen). 
Ethyl nitrite, C,Hj'ONO, is a liquid which boils at 18° C.; the crude 
product obtained by distilling a mixture of alcohol, sulphuric and 
nitric acids and copper turnings is used in medicine under the name 
of " sweet spirits of nitre." Amyl nitrite, C,,H|,'ONO, boils at 96° C. 
and is used in the prejiaration of the anhydrous diazonium saits 
(E. Knoevenagel, Der., 1890, 23, p. 2094). It is also used in medicine. 

ESTHER. The Book of Esther, in the Bible, relates how a 
Jewish maiden, Esther, cousin and foster-daughter of Mordecai, 
was made hb queen bj» the Persian king Ahasuerus (Xerxes) 
after he had divorced Vashti; next, how Esther and Mordecai 
frustrated Haman’s endeavour to extirpate the Jews; how 
Haman, the grand-vizier, fell, and Mordecai succeeded him; 
how Esther obtained the king’s permission for the Jews to 
destroy all who might attack them on the day which Haman 
had appointed by'lot for their destruction j and lastly, how the 
feast of Purim (Lots ?) #a$ instituted to commemorate their 
deliverance. Frequent incidental references are made to Persian 
court-usages (explanations are given in i. 13, viii. £), while on 
the other hand the religious rites of the Jews (except fasting), 


and even Jerusalem and the temple, and the name of Israel, 
are studiously ignored. Even the name of God is not once 
mentioned, perhaps from a dread of its profanation during the 
Saturnalb of Purim. The early popularity of the book is shown 
by the interpolated passages in the Septuagint and the Old 
Latin versions. 

The criticbm of Esther began in the i8th century. As soon 
as the questioning spirit arose, the strangeness of many state¬ 
ments in the book leaped into view. A moderate scholar of our 
day can find no historical nucleus, and calls it a sort of hbtorical 
romance.* The very first verses in the book startle the reader 
by their exaggerations, e.g. a banquet lasting 180 days, “ 127 
provinces.” Farther on, the improbabilities of the plot are 
noticeable. Esther, on her elevation, keeps her Jewish origin 
secret (ii. 10; cf. vii. 3 ff.), although she has been taken from 
the house of her uncle, who is known to be a Jew (iii. 4; cf. vi. 
13), and has remained in constant intercourse with him (ii. ii, 
19, 20, 22 ; cf. iv. 4-17). We are further told that the grand- 
vizier was an Agagite or Amalekite (iii. i, &c.); would the 
nobility of Persia Imve tolerated this ? Or did Haman too keep 
hb nOn-Persian origin secret? Abo that Mordecai offered a 
gross affront to Haman, for which no slighter punishment would 
satisfy Haman than the destruction of the whole Jewish race 
(iii. 2-6). Of this savage design eleven months’ notice is given 
(iii. IZ-J4); and when the ^nger has been averted by the 
cleverness of Esther, the provincial Jews are allowed to butcher 
75,000, and those in the capital 800 of their Persian fellow- 
subjects (ix. 6-16). 

It is urged, on the other hand, that the assembly mentioned 
in i. 3 may be that referred to by Herodotus (vii. 8) as having 
preceded the expedition against Greece. This hypiothesis, how¬ 
ever, requires us to suppose that Xerxes had returned from 
Sardis to Susa by the tenth month of the seventh year of hb 
reign, which is barely credible. In the reckoning of 127 provinces 
(cf. Dan. vi. I; I Esd. iii. z) satrapies and sub-satrapies may be 
confounded. It is at any rate correct to include India among tlie 
provinces; this is justified, not only by Herodotus (iii. 94), but 
by the inscriptions of Darius at PersepoHs and Naksh-i-Rustam. 
Herodotus again (vii. 8) confirms the custom referred to in Esth. 
ii. 12. But what authority can make the conduct of Mordecai 
credible ? To-day the harem is impenetrable, while “ any one 
declining to stand as the grand-vizier passes is almost beaten 
to death.” * This, surely, is what a real Mordecai would have 
suffered from a real Haman'. Even the capricious Xerxes would 
never have permitted the entire destruction of one of the races 
of the empire, nor would a vizier have proposed it. 

Serious difficulties of another kind remain. Mordecai b 
represented as a fellow-captive of Jeconiah (597 n.c.), and grand- 
vizier in Xerxes’s twelfth year (474 B.c.) 1 This is parallel to the 
strange statement in Tobit xiv. 15. And how can we find room 
for Esther as queen by the side of Amestris (Herod, vii. 14, ix. 
112)? How, too, can a Jewess have been a legal queen (see 
Herod, iii. 84) ? Then take the supposed Persian proper names. 
“ Ahasuerus ” may no doubt stand, but very few of the rest 
(see Ndldeke, Ency. Bib. col. 1402). As to the style, the general 
verdict is that it points to a late date (see Driver, Introd.'^, p. 484). 
Altogether, critics decline to date the book earlier than the 3rd 
or even 2nd century B.c. 

So far we have only been carrying on 18th-century criticbm. 
In more recent years, however, new lines of inquiry have been 
opened up. First of all by the great Semitic scholar Lagarde. 
Hb thesis (seldom defended now) was that Purim corresponds 
to Furdigan, the name of the old Persian New Year’s and All 
Souls’ festivd held in spring, on which the Persians were wont to 
exchange presents (cf. Esth. ix. 19). In 1891 came a new 
explanation of Esthw from Zimmem. It b true that in its 
earlier form his theory was very incomplete. But in justice to 
this scholar we may notice that from the first he looked for light 
to Babylonia, and that many other critics now take up the same 

• Kaotzsch, Old Testament Literature (1898), p. 130. 

* So Morier, the Ea^ish minister tp the Persian court, quoted by 
Dean Stanley. 
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position. Th^ is also another new point which has to be 
mentioned, viz. that, judging from our experience elsewhere, 
the Book of Esther has probably passed through various stages 
of development. Here, then, are two points which csdl for in¬ 
vestigation, viz. (i) a possible mythological element in Esther, 
and (a) possible stages of development prior to that represented 
by the Hebrew text. 

As to the first point. The Second Targum (on Esth. ii. 7) 
long ago declared that Esther was so called “ because she was 
like the planet Venus.” Recent scholars have expressed the 
same idea more critically. Esther is a modification of Ishtar, 
the name of the Babylonian goddess of fertility and of the planet 
Venus, whose myth must have been parti^ly known to the 
Israelites even in pre-exilic times,* and after the fall of the state 
must have acquired a still stronger hold on Jewish exiles. A 
general knowledge of the myth of Marduk among the Israelites 
cannot indeed be proved. Singularly enough, the Babylonian 
colonists in the cities of Samaria are said to have made idols, 
not of Marduk, but of a deity called Succoth-benoth (2 Kings 
xvii. 30). Nor does the Second Targum help us here; it gives a 
wild explanation of Mordecai as “ pure myrrh.” Still it is plain 
that the name of the god Marduk (Merodachj was known to the 
Jews, and the Cosmogony in Gen. i. is considered by critics to 
have ultimately arisen out of the myth of Marduk's conflict with 
the dragon (see Cosmogony). At any rate the name Mordecai 
(the vocalization is uncertain) looks very much like Marduk, 
which, with terminations added, often occurs in cuneiform 
documents as a personal name.® Add to this, that, according to 
Jensen, Ishtar m mythology was the cousin of Marduk, just 
as the legend represents Esther as the cousin of Mordecai.® 
The same scholar also accounts for Esther’s other name Hadassah 
(Esth. ii. 7) ; kadasshatu in Babylonian means “ bride,” which 
may have been a title of Ishtar. 

But we cannot stop short here. Unless the mythological key 
can also explain Haman and Vashti, it is of no use. Jensen, 
now followed by Zimmem, is equal to the occasion. Haman, he 
says, is a corruption of Hamman or Humman or Uman, the name 
of the chief deity of the Elamites, in whose capital (Susa) the 
scene of the narrative is laid, while Vashti is Mashti (or Vashti), 
probably the name of an Elamite goddess. 

Following the real or fancied light of these names. Prof. 
Jensen holds that the Esther-legend is based on a mythological 
account of the victory of the Babylonian deities over those of 
Elam, which in plain prose means the deliverance of ancient 
Babylonia from its Elamite oppressors, and that such an account 
was closely connected with the Babylonian New Year’s festival, 
called Zagmuk, just as the Esther-legend is connected with the 
festival of Purim. 

We are bound, however, to mention some critical objections, 
(i) The Babylonian festival corresponding to Purim was not the 
spring festival of Zagmuk, but the summer festival of Ishtar, 
which is probably the Sacaea of Berossus, an orgiastic festival 
analogous to Purim. (z) According to Jensen’s theory, Mordecai, 
and not Esther, ought to be the direct cause of Haman’s ruin. 
(3) No such Babylonian account as Jensen postulates can be 
indicated. (4) The identifications of names are hazardous. 
Fancy a descendant of Kish called Marduk, and an “ Agagite ” 
called Hamman! Elsewhere Mordecai (Ezra ii. 2; Neh. vii._ 7) 
occurs among names which are certainly not Persian (Bigvai is 
no exception), and Haman (Tobit xiv. 10) appears as a nephew 
of Achiachar, which is not a Persian name. Esther, moreover, 
ought to be parallel to Judith; fancy likening the representative 
of Israel to the goddess Ishtar 1 

Next, as to the preliminary literary phases of Esther. Such 
phases are probable, considering the later phases represented in 
the Septuagint. There may Iwve once* existed in Hebrew a 
story of the de^ly feud between Mordecai (if that be the original 


‘ See ZfmiBem, Die Ktilinsckrifitn ttnd das AUe Ttst.<^, p. 438. 

^ Ibid. p. 396. 

• Johns, AssyrUm ZJssds.lu. 198-199; Amet. Journ. of Sent. Lan- 
^‘^So loo Zimmerii^inGunkel's Sehdpfung ttnd Chaos, p. 313, note 2, 


name) and Haman, with elements suggested by tite story of the 
batde between the Supreme God and the dragon (see Cosmooony). 
As the legend stands, Mordecai and Esther seem to be in each 
other’s way. In a passage (i. s >*> LXX.) only found in the Septua¬ 
gint, but which may have belonged to the original Esther, 
reference is made to a dream of Mordecai respecting two great 
dragons, i.e, Mordecai and Haman (x. 7). This seems to confirm 
the view here mentioned. If so, however, there must also have 
been an Esther-legend, which was afterwards worked up with 
that of Mordecai. This is, in fact, the view of Erbt. Windder 
takes a different Ime. Linguistic facts and certain points in the 
contents seem to him to show that our Esther b a work of the 
age of the Seleucidae; more precisely he thinks of the time 
of the revolt of Mobn under Antiochus III. Of course there was 
a Book of Esther before this, and even in its redacted form our 
I'isther reflects the period of three Persian kings, viz. Cyrus, 
Cambyses and Darius. Lastly, Cheyne {Eney. Bib. “ Purim,” 

§ 7), while agreeing with Winckler that the book is based on an 
earlier narrative, holds that that earlier text differed more widely 
from the present in its geographical and hbtorical setting than 
Winckler seems to suppose. The problem of the origin of the 
name Purim, however, can hardly be said to have received a final 
solution. 

Bibliography. —Kuenen, History of Israel, hi. (1875), 148-153; 
Lagarde, Purim (1887) ; Zimmem in Stade’s Zettschnft, xi. (1891), 
pp. 157-160. and Keilinschrifien und das AUe Testament f'K 485, 
5*5".')2o. Jensen in Wildeboer’s Esther (in Marti’s series, 1898), 
pp". 173-175; Winckler, Keitinsehriftenund das AUe TestamentOi, p. 288, 
AUorientalische Porschungen, 3rd scr. i. 1-64; Erbt, Hie Purtmsage 
(iQOo); Eney. Biblica, articles “ Esther" and " Purim ” (a composite 
article). (T. K. C.) 

Additions to Book of Esther. These “ additions ” were 
written originally in Greek and subsequently interpolated in 
the Greek translation of the Book of Esther. Here the principle 
of interpolation has reached its maximum. Of 270 verses, 107 
are not to be found in the Hebrew text. These additions are 
distributed throughout the book in the Greek, but in the Latin 
Bible they were relegated to the end of the canonical book by 
Jerome—^an action that has rendered them meaningless. In the 
Greek the additions form with the canonical text a consecutive 
history. They were made probably in the time of the Maccabees, 
and their aim was to supply the religious element which is so 
completely lacking in the canonical work. The first, which gives 
the dream of Mordecai and the events which led to his advance¬ 
ment at the court of Artaxerxes, precedes chap. i. of the canonical 
text: the second and fifth, which follow iii. 13 and viii. 12, 
furnish copies of the letters of Artaxerxe? referred to in these 
verses; the third and fourth, which are inserted after chap, iv., 
consbt of the prayers of Mordecai and Esther, with an account of 
Esther’s approach to the king. The last, which closes the book, 
tells of the institution of the feast of Purim. The Greek text 
appears in two widely-differing recensions. The one is supported 
by ABr, and the other—a revision of the first—by codices 19, 
93a, io8b. Tlie latter is believed to have been the work of 
Lucian. Swete, Old Test, in Greek, ii. 755, has given the former, 
while Lagarde has published both texts with critical annotations 
in his Librorum Veteris Testamenti Canonicorum, i. 504-541 (1883)1 
and Scholz in his Kominentar iiber das Buck Esther (1892). 

For an account of the Latin and Syriac versions, the Targums, and 
the later Rabbinic literature connected with this subject, and other 
questions relating to these additions, see Fritzscbe, Exeget. Hand- 
buck eu den Apnh. (1851), i. 67-108; SchiirerW. iii. 330-332; Fuller in 
Speaker’s Apocr. i. 360-402 ; Ryascl in Kautzsch's Apoh. u. Pseud. 
i. 193-212 ; Siegfried in Jewish Eniyc. v. 237 sqq. ; Swete, ItUrod. 
to the Old Test, in Greek, 257 seq.; L. K Paton, " A Text-Critical 
Apparatus to the Book of Esther " in O.T. and Semitic Studies in 
Memory of IV. P. Harper (Chicago, 190B). (R. H. C.) 

ESTHONIA (Ger. EhsUand and Eslfdand, Esthonian Eesti- 
maa and Meie-maa, also Viroma and Rahvatna; Lettish Iggaun 
Senna), a Baltic province of Russia, stretching along the south 
coast of the Gulf of Finland, and having Lake Peipus and Livonia 
on the S. and the government of St Petersburg on the E. An 
archipelago of islands, of which Dagfi is the largest, belongs 
to this government (Oesel belongs to Livonia). The area i* 
7818 sq. m., 503 sq. m. of this being insular. The surface is low, 
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BOt exoeding loo ft. in altitude along the coast and alongside 
La&e Peipus, while in the interior the average elevation ranges 
from joo to 300 ft., and nowhere exceeds 450 ft. _ It was entirely 
covered with the bottom moraine of the great ice-sheet of the 
Glacial Epoch, resting upon Silurian sandstones and limestones. 
In places sands «id clays overlie the glacial deposits. The 
principal stream is the Narova, which issues from Lake Peipus, 
flows along the eastern border, and empties into the Gulf of Fin¬ 
land. The other drainage arteries are all small, but many in 
number; while lakes and marshes aggregate fully asj % of the 
total surface. The climate is severe, great cold being experienced 
in winter, though moist west winds exercise a moderating in¬ 
fluence. Nevertheless the annual mean temperature ranges 
between 39° and 43° Fahr. In 1878 the notulity,mostly of German 
descent, owned and farmed 5e% of the land; 42% was farmed, 
but not owned, by the peasants, mostly Esths or Ehsts, and only 
3 % was owned by persons outside the ranks of the nobility. 
Since then one-fourth of the peasantry have been enabled to 
purchase toeir holdings, more than half a million acres haying 
passed into their possession. Agriculture is the chief occupation, 
and it is, on all the larger holdings, carried on with greater 
scientific knowledge than in any other part of Russia. Of the 
total area about i6-6 % is under cultivation; meadows and 
grass-lands amount to 41-7% ; and forests cover 19%. The 
principal cx'ops are rye, oats, barley and potatoes, with large 
quantities of vegetables. Cattle-breeding flourishes, and meat 
and butter are constantly increasing items of export. The manu¬ 
factories consist chiefly of distilleries (over 13,500,000 gallons 
annually), cotton (at Kriinholm falls on the Narova), woollen, 
flour, paper and saw mills, iron and machinery works, and 
match factories. Fishing is active along the coast, especially 
for anchovies. The province is intersected by a railway running 
from St Petersburg to Reval, with branches from the latter city 
westwards to Baltic Port and southwards into Livonia, and from 
Taps south to Yuryev (Dorpat). The chief seaports are Reval, 
Baltic Port, Hapsal, Kunda and Dago. Esthonia is divided into 
four districts, the chief towns of which are Reval (pop. in 1897, 
66,292), the capital of the province; Hapsal, a lively watering- 
place (3238); Weissenstem (2509) ; and Wesenberg (5560). 
The pimulation, which consists chiefly of Ehstes (365,959 in 
1897), Russians (r8,ooo), Germans (16,000), Swedes (5800), and 
some Jews, is growing fairly fast; in 1870 it numbered 323,960, 
and in 1897 413,747, of whom 210,199 were women and 76,315 
lived in townsin 1906 it was estimated at 451,700. Ninety-six 
per cent, of the whole belong to the Lutheran Church. Education 
IS, for Russia, relatively high. 

The Esths, Ehsts or Esthonians, who call themselves Tallopoeg 
and Maamees, are known to the Russians as Chukhni or Chukh- 
ontsi, to the Letts as Iggauni, and to the Finns as Virolaiset. 
They belong to the Finnish family, and consequently to the 
Ural-Altaic division of the human race. Altogether they 
number close upon one million, and are thus distributed: 
365,959 in Esthonia (in 1897), 518,594 in Livonia, 64,116 in the 
government of St Petersburg, 25,458 in that of Pskov, and 12,855 
in other parts of Russia. As a race they exhibit manifest evi¬ 
dences of their Ural-Altaic or Mongolic descent in their short 
stature, absence of beard, oblique eyes, broad face, low forehead 
and small mouth. In addition to that they are an under-sized, 
ill-thriven people, with long arms and thin, short legs. They 
cling tenaciously to their native language, which is closely allied 
to the Finnish, and divisible into two, or according to some 
authorities into three, principal dialects—Dorpat Esthonian Md 
Reval Esthonian, with Pemau Esthonian. Reval Esthonian, 
which preserves more carefully the full inflectional formsand p>ays 
greater attention to the laws of euphony, is rccogni^ as the 
literary language. Since 1873 the cultivation of their mother- 
tongue has been sedulously promoted by an Esthonian Literaiy 
Society (Eesti Korjamuste ^Ss), which pnbhAes Toimetused,'OT 
“ Instrucrinns ” in all sofH of subjects. Th^ have a decided 
love of poetry, and exhibit great fariitty in improvising verses 
and poems on all occasions, and they skig, everywhere, fram 
nMinng in night. Like the Finns they possess rick stores of 


national songs. These, triiich bear an unmistakable family 
likeness to those of the great Finnish epic of the Kalevala, were 
collected as the Kalevi Poeg, and edited by KreutswaW (1857), 
and translated into German by Reinthal (1857-1859) and 
Bertram (i86i) and by Lowe (1900). Other collections of 
Esthnische VolksUeder have been published by Neuss (1850- 
1852) and Kreutzwald and Neuss (1854); while Kreutzwald 
(1866) and Jannsen (1888) have published collections of legends 
and national tales. The earliest publication in Esthonian was 
a Lutheran catechism in the i6th century. An Esthonian 
translation of the New Testament was printed at Reval in 1715. 
Between 1813 and 1832 there appeared at Pemau twenty volumes 
of Beitr&ge zur genoMern Kenntniss dtr esthniseken S^ache, by 
Rosenplfinter, and from 1840 onwards many valuable papers on 
Esthonian subjects were contributed to the Verhandbmgen der 
gelehrten esSmischen GeseUschaft xu Dorpat. F. J. Wiedemann, 
who laboured indefatigably in the registration and preservation 
of matters connected with Esthonian language and lore, published 
an Esthnisch-deutsches Wotierburh (1865; 2nd ed. by Hurt, 
1891, &e.X and in 1903 there appeared at Reval a Dtutsch- 
esUmiuhes Worterbuch, by Ploompun and Kann. 

The Esthonians first appear in history as a warlike and 
predatory race, the terror of the Baltic seamen in consequence of 
their piracies. More than one of the Danish kings made serious 
attempts to subdue them. Canute VI. invaded their country 
(1194-1196) and forced baptism upon many of them, but no 
sooner did his war-ships disappear than they reverted to their 
former heathenism. In 1219 Waldemar 11 . undertook a more 
formidable crusade against them, in the course of which he 
founded the town and episcopsd see of Reval. By hLs efforts 
the northern portion of the race were made submissive to the 
Danish crown; but, though conquered, they were by no means 
subdued, and were incessantly in revolt, until, after a great 
rebellion in 1343, Waldemar IV. Atterdag sold for 19,000 marks 
his portion of Esthonia in 1346, to the order of the Knights of 
the Sword. These German crusaders had already, after a quarter 
of a century’s fighting, in 1224 gained possession of the regions 
inhabited by the soutoem portion of the race, that is those 
now included in Livonia. From that time for nearly six hundred 
years or more the Esthonians were practically reduced to a 
state of serfdom to the German landowners. In 1521 the nobles 
and cities of Esthonia voluntarily placed toemselves under toe 
proteotiott of the crown of Sweden ; but after toe wars of Charles 
XII., Esthonia was formally ceded to his victorious rival, Peter 
the Great, tlie peace of Nystod (1721). Swfdom was abolished 
in 1817 Tsar Alexander I.; but the condition of the peasants 
was so little improved that they rose in open revolt in 1859. 
Since 1878, however, a vast change for the better has teen effected 
in their economic position (see above). The determining feature 
of their recent history has Iteen the attempt made by the Russian 
government (since 1881) and toe Orthodox Greek Church (since 
1883) to russify and convert the inhabitants of the province, 
Geimans and Esths alike, by enfon^ toe use of Russian in the 
schools and by harsh and repressive measures aimed at their 
native language. 

See Merkel, Die freiete Letten und Esihen (1820) ; Parrot, JVewei 
eiHflr Entuiickelung der Sprache, Abstommung, SfC., der Limn, JMten, 
F.eslen (1839); F. Kruse, UrgeschiMe des esthniseken Volksstammes 
(184O): Wiedemann, Grammatik der esthniseken Sprache (jBy5), 
and .4 US dem innern und dussem Leben der Esthen (1876); KCppen, 
Die Bewahner EstUands (1847); F. Muller, Beitrdge eur Oroeraphie 
und Hydrographic von Esthland (1869-1871); Bunge, Das Heriog- 
thum Esthland unter den Kbnigen von Ddnemark (1877) : and Sera¬ 
phim, Geschickte Liv-, Esi-, und Kurlands (2nd ed., 1897) and various 
papers in the Finniseh-Ugrische Eorsohungen. 

* ^ (P. A. K.: J. T. Be. ; C. El.) 

ESTraMNE (or fotENNE; the French form of the name; 
angliciiied to StephenS, and latinized to Stephanus), a French 
family of scholars :and printers. 

The founder of the race was Henri Estienne (d. 1520), the 
scion of a noble fawrily of Prowenre, who oame to Paois in 1302, 
and soon afterwards set up a printing establishment at toe top 
of toe rue Saint-Jean de Beauvais, on toe hill of Saiute-Genevi^ve 
opposite the law school. He died .m * 5 *®* ^ touee sens 
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position. Th^ is also another new point which has to be 
mentioned, viz. that, judging from our experience elsewhere, 
the Book of Esther has probably passed through various stages 
of development. Here, then, are two points which csdl for in¬ 
vestigation, viz. (i) a possible mythological element in Esther, 
and (a) possible stages of development prior to that represented 
by the Hebrew text. 

As to the first point. The Second Targum (on Esth. ii. 7) 
long ago declared that Esther was so called “ because she was 
like the planet Venus.” Recent scholars have expressed the 
same idea more critically. Esther is a modification of Ishtar, 
the name of the Babylonian goddess of fertility and of the planet 
Venus, whose myth must have been parti^ly known to the 
Israelites even in pre-exilic times,* and after the fall of the state 
must have acquired a still stronger hold on Jewish exiles. A 
general knowledge of the myth of Marduk among the Israelites 
cannot indeed be proved. Singularly enough, the Babylonian 
colonists in the cities of Samaria are said to have made idols, 
not of Marduk, but of a deity called Succoth-benoth (2 Kings 
xvii. 30). Nor does the Second Targum help us here; it gives a 
wild explanation of Mordecai as “ pure myrrh.” Still it is plain 
that the name of the god Marduk (Merodachj was known to the 
Jews, and the Cosmogony in Gen. i. is considered by critics to 
have ultimately arisen out of the myth of Marduk's conflict with 
the dragon (see Cosmogony). At any rate the name Mordecai 
(the vocalization is uncertain) looks very much like Marduk, 
which, with terminations added, often occurs in cuneiform 
documents as a personal name.® Add to this, that, according to 
Jensen, Ishtar m mythology was the cousin of Marduk, just 
as the legend represents Esther as the cousin of Mordecai.® 
The same scholar also accounts for Esther’s other name Hadassah 
(Esth. ii. 7) ; kadasshatu in Babylonian means “ bride,” which 
may have been a title of Ishtar. 

But we cannot stop short here. Unless the mythological key 
can also explain Haman and Vashti, it is of no use. Jensen, 
now followed by Zimmem, is equal to the occasion. Haman, he 
says, is a corruption of Hamman or Humman or Uman, the name 
of the chief deity of the Elamites, in whose capital (Susa) the 
scene of the narrative is laid, while Vashti is Mashti (or Vashti), 
probably the name of an Elamite goddess. 

Following the real or fancied light of these names. Prof. 
Jensen holds that the Esther-legend is based on a mythological 
account of the victory of the Babylonian deities over those of 
Elam, which in plain prose means the deliverance of ancient 
Babylonia from its Elamite oppressors, and that such an account 
was closely connected with the Babylonian New Year’s festival, 
called Zagmuk, just as the Esther-legend is connected with the 
festival of Purim. 

We are bound, however, to mention some critical objections, 
(i) The Babylonian festival corresponding to Purim was not the 
spring festival of Zagmuk, but the summer festival of Ishtar, 
which is probably the Sacaea of Berossus, an orgiastic festival 
analogous to Purim. (z) According to Jensen’s theory, Mordecai, 
and not Esther, ought to be the direct cause of Haman’s ruin. 
(3) No such Babylonian account as Jensen postulates can be 
indicated. (4) The identifications of names are hazardous. 
Fancy a descendant of Kish called Marduk, and an “ Agagite ” 
called Hamman! Elsewhere Mordecai (Ezra ii. 2; Neh. vii._ 7) 
occurs among names which are certainly not Persian (Bigvai is 
no exception), and Haman (Tobit xiv. 10) appears as a nephew 
of Achiachar, which is not a Persian name. Esther, moreover, 
ought to be parallel to Judith; fancy likening the representative 
of Israel to the goddess Ishtar 1 

Next, as to the preliminary literary phases of Esther. Such 
phases are probable, considering the later phases represented in 
the Septuagint. There may Iwve once* existed in Hebrew a 
story of the de^ly feud between Mordecai (if that be the original 


‘ See ZfmiBem, Die Ktilinsckrifitn ttnd das AUe Ttst.<^, p. 438. 

^ Ibid. p. 396. 

• Johns, AssyrUm ZJssds.lu. 198-199; Amet. Journ. of Sent. Lan- 
^‘^So loo Zimmerii^inGunkel's Sehdpfung ttnd Chaos, p. 313, note 2, 


name) and Haman, with elements suggested by tite story of the 
batde between the Supreme God and the dragon (see Cosmooony). 
As the legend stands, Mordecai and Esther seem to be in each 
other’s way. In a passage (i. s >*> LXX.) only found in the Septua¬ 
gint, but which may have belonged to the original Esther, 
reference is made to a dream of Mordecai respecting two great 
dragons, i.e, Mordecai and Haman (x. 7). This seems to confirm 
the view here mentioned. If so, however, there must also have 
been an Esther-legend, which was afterwards worked up with 
that of Mordecai. This is, in fact, the view of Erbt. Windder 
takes a different Ime. Linguistic facts and certain points in the 
contents seem to him to show that our Esther b a work of the 
age of the Seleucidae; more precisely he thinks of the time 
of the revolt of Mobn under Antiochus III. Of course there was 
a Book of Esther before this, and even in its redacted form our 
I'isther reflects the period of three Persian kings, viz. Cyrus, 
Cambyses and Darius. Lastly, Cheyne {Eney. Bib. “ Purim,” 

§ 7), while agreeing with Winckler that the book is based on an 
earlier narrative, holds that that earlier text differed more widely 
from the present in its geographical and hbtorical setting than 
Winckler seems to suppose. The problem of the origin of the 
name Purim, however, can hardly be said to have received a final 
solution. 

Bibliography. —Kuenen, History of Israel, hi. (1875), 148-153; 
Lagarde, Purim (1887) ; Zimmem in Stade’s Zettschnft, xi. (1891), 
pp. 157-160. and Keilinschrifien und das AUe Testament f'K 485, 
5*5".')2o. Jensen in Wildeboer’s Esther (in Marti’s series, 1898), 
pp". 173-175; Winckler, Keitinsehriftenund das AUe TestamentOi, p. 288, 
AUorientalische Porschungen, 3rd scr. i. 1-64; Erbt, Hie Purtmsage 
(iQOo); Eney. Biblica, articles “ Esther" and " Purim ” (a composite 
article). (T. K. C.) 

Additions to Book of Esther. These “ additions ” were 
written originally in Greek and subsequently interpolated in 
the Greek translation of the Book of Esther. Here the principle 
of interpolation has reached its maximum. Of 270 verses, 107 
are not to be found in the Hebrew text. These additions are 
distributed throughout the book in the Greek, but in the Latin 
Bible they were relegated to the end of the canonical book by 
Jerome—^an action that has rendered them meaningless. In the 
Greek the additions form with the canonical text a consecutive 
history. They were made probably in the time of the Maccabees, 
and their aim was to supply the religious element which is so 
completely lacking in the canonical work. The first, which gives 
the dream of Mordecai and the events which led to his advance¬ 
ment at the court of Artaxerxes, precedes chap. i. of the canonical 
text: the second and fifth, which follow iii. 13 and viii. 12, 
furnish copies of the letters of Artaxerxe? referred to in these 
verses; the third and fourth, which are inserted after chap, iv., 
consbt of the prayers of Mordecai and Esther, with an account of 
Esther’s approach to the king. The last, which closes the book, 
tells of the institution of the feast of Purim. The Greek text 
appears in two widely-differing recensions. The one is supported 
by ABr, and the other—a revision of the first—by codices 19, 
93a, io8b. Tlie latter is believed to have been the work of 
Lucian. Swete, Old Test, in Greek, ii. 755, has given the former, 
while Lagarde has published both texts with critical annotations 
in his Librorum Veteris Testamenti Canonicorum, i. 504-541 (1883)1 
and Scholz in his Kominentar iiber das Buck Esther (1892). 

For an account of the Latin and Syriac versions, the Targums, and 
the later Rabbinic literature connected with this subject, and other 
questions relating to these additions, see Fritzscbe, Exeget. Hand- 
buck eu den Apnh. (1851), i. 67-108; SchiirerW. iii. 330-332; Fuller in 
Speaker’s Apocr. i. 360-402 ; Ryascl in Kautzsch's Apoh. u. Pseud. 
i. 193-212 ; Siegfried in Jewish Eniyc. v. 237 sqq. ; Swete, ItUrod. 
to the Old Test, in Greek, 257 seq.; L. K Paton, " A Text-Critical 
Apparatus to the Book of Esther " in O.T. and Semitic Studies in 
Memory of IV. P. Harper (Chicago, 190B). (R. H. C.) 

ESTHONIA (Ger. EhsUand and Eslfdand, Esthonian Eesti- 
maa and Meie-maa, also Viroma and Rahvatna; Lettish Iggaun 
Senna), a Baltic province of Russia, stretching along the south 
coast of the Gulf of Finland, and having Lake Peipus and Livonia 
on the S. and the government of St Petersburg on the E. An 
archipelago of islands, of which Dagfi is the largest, belongs 
to this government (Oesel belongs to Livonia). The area i* 
7818 sq. m., 503 sq. m. of this being insular. The surface is low, 
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at Basel, Heidelberg, Vienna, Pest, eveiywhere but at Geneva, 
these journeys being undertaken partly in the hope of procurii^ 
patrons and purchasers, for the krge sums which he had spent 
oh such publications as the Thesaurus and the Plato of 1578 had 
almost ruined him. His press stood nearly at a standstill. A 
few editions of classical authors were brought out, but each 
successive one showed a falling off. Such value as the later 
ones had was chiefly due to the notes furnished by Casaubon, 
who in 1586 had married his daughter Florence. His last years 
were marked by ever-increasing infirmity of mind and temper. 
In 1597 he left Geneva for the last time. After visiting Mont¬ 
pellier, where Casaubon was now professor, he started for Paris, 
but was seised with sudden illness at Lyons, and died there at 
the end of January 1598. 

Few men have ever served the cause of learning more devotedly. 
For over thirty years the amount which he produced, whether as 
printer, editor or original writer, was enormous. The productions 
of his press, though printed with the same beautiful type as his 
father’s books, are, owing to the poorness of the pajier and ink, 
inferior to them in general beauty. The best, perhaps, from a 
typograpliical point of view, are the Po'itae Graect principes (folio, 
15661, the Plutarch (13 vols. Svo, 1572), and the Plato (3 vols, folio, 
1578). It was rather his scholarship which gave value to his editions. 
He was not only his own press-corrector but his own editor. Though 
by the latter half of the 16th century nearly all the important 
Greek and Latin authors that we now possess had been published, 
his untiring activity still found some gleanings. Eiglitcen first 
editions of Greek authors and one of a Latin author arc due to his 
press. The most important have been already mentioned. Henri’s 
reputation as a scholar and editor has increa^ of late years. His 
familiarity with the Greek language has always been admitted to 
have been quite exceptional; but he has been accused of want of 
taste and judgment, of carelessness and rashness. Special censure 
has been passed on his Plutarch, in which he is said to have intro¬ 
duced conjectures of his own into the text, while pretending to have 
derived them from MS. authority. But a late editor, Sintenis, 
has shown that, though like all the other editors of his day he did 
not give references to his authorities, every one of his supjxrsed 
conjectures can be traced to some MS. Whatever may be said 
as to his taste or his judgment, it seems that he was both careful 
and scrupulous, and that he only resorted to conjecture when 
authority failed him. And, whatever the merit of his conjectures, 
he was at any rate the first to show what comecture could do towards 
restoring a hopelessly corrupt passage. The work, however, on 
which lus fame as a scholar is most surely based is the Thesaurus 
Graecae linguae. After making due allowance for the fact that 
considerable materials for the work had been already collected by 
his father, and that he received considerable assistance from the 
German scholar Sylburg, he is still entitled to the very highest 
praise as the jwoducer of a work wliich was of the greatest service 
to scholarship and which in those early days of Greek learning could 
have been produced by no one but a giant. Two editions of the 
Thesaurus were published in the 19th century— at Ixmdon by 
Valpy (1815-1825) and at Paris by Didot (1831-1863). 

It was one of Henri Estienne’s great merits that, unlike nearly all 
the French scholars who preceded him, he did not neglect his own 
language. In the Traili de la con/ormiti du langage franpois avec le 
Grec (published in 15O5, but without date; ed. L. Feugirc, 1850), 
French is asserted to have, among modem languages, the most 
affinity with Greek, the first of all languages. Deux Dialogues du 
nouveau franpois italianisi (Geneva, 1578; ed. P. Ristelliuber, 
2 vols., 1885) was directed against the fashion prevailing in the court 
of Catherine de’ Medici of using Italian words and forms. The 
Project du livre intituU de la Pricellence du langage franpois (Paris, 
1579 ; cd. E. Huguet, 1896) treats of the superiority of French to 
Italian. An interesting feature of the Pricellence is the account 
of French proverbs, and, Henry III. having expressed some doubts 
as to the genuineness of some of them, Henri Estienne published, in 
1594, Les Premices ou le I. livre des Proverbes epigrammaiizee (never 
reprinted and very rare). 

Final^, there remains the Apologie pour Hirodote, his most famous 
work. ’The ostensible object of the bmk is to show that the strange 
stories in Herodotus may (je paralleled by equally strange ones of 
modem times. Virtually it is a bitter satire on the vmter’s age, 
especially on the Roman Church. Put together without any roethM, 
its extreme desultorincss makes it difficult to read continuously, but 
the numerous stories, collected partly from various literary sources, 
nombly from the preachers Menot and Maillard, partly from the 
writer’s own multifarious experience, with which it is packed, make 
it an interesting coramcntaiy on the manners and fashions of the 
time. But satire, to be eff^ve, should be either humorous or 
righteously indignant, and,' '^ile such humour as there is in ithe 
Apologie IS decidedly heai^, the writer’s indignation is generally 
forgotten in his evident relish for scandal. The style is, after all, its 
chief merit, ’though it bears evident traces qf hurry, it is, like ttiat 
of all Henri Estienne’e French writings, clear, easy and vigorona. 


uniting the directness and sensuousness oi the older writers with 
a suppleness and logical precision which, at . this time were almost 
new elements in French prose. An edition of the Apologie has 
recently been published by I.iseux (ed. Ristclhuber, 2 vols., i^), 
after one of the only two copies of the original uncancellcd edition 
that arc known to exist. The very remarkable political pamphlet 
entitled Discours merveitleux de la vie el actions et dtportemens de 
Catherine de Medicis, which appeared in 1574, has been ascribed to 
Henri Estienne, but the evidence both internal and external is con¬ 
clusive against his being the author of it. Of his Latin writings the 
most worthy of notice are the De Latimtaie /also suspecla (1576), the 
Pseudo-Cicero (1577) and the Nisoliodidascalus (1578), all three 
written against the Ciceronians, and the Francofordiense Emp^um 
(*S 74 )> a. panegyric on the Frankfort fair (reprinted with a French 
translation by Liseux, 1875). He also wrote a large quantity of 
indifferent Latin verses, including a long poem entitled Musa 
moniirix Principum (Basel, 1590). 

The primary authorities for an account of the Estiennes are their 
own works. In the garrulous and egotistical prefaces which Henri 
was in the habit of prefixing to his editions will be found many 
scattered biographical details. Twenty-seven letters from Henri 
to John Crato of Crafftheim (ed. F. Passow, 1830) have been printed, 
and there is one of Robert’s in Herminjard’s Correspondence des 
liiforrrustenrs dans de pays de laugue francaise (9 vols. published 
1866-1807), while a few other contemporary reforcnce.s to him will 
be found in the same work. The secondary authorities are Janssen 
van Almcloveen, De vitis Stepharwrum (Amsterdam, 1683); 
Maittalre, Stephanorum historia (London, 1709); A. A. R6nouard, 
Annales de Vimprimerie des Estienne (2nd ed., Paris, 1843); the 
article on Estienne by F. Didot in the Nouv. Biog. gin. ; Mark 
Pattison, Essays, i. 67 ff. (1889): L. C 16 ment, Henri Estienne et son 
auvre franpaise (Pari.s, 1899). There is a good account of Henri’s 
Thesaurus in the Quart. Rev, for January 1820, written by Bishop 
Blomficld. (A. A. T.) 

BBTON, an urban district in the Cleveland parliamentary 
division of the North Riding of Yorkshire, England, 4 m. S.E. 
of Middlesbrough, on a branch of the North Eastern railway. 
Pop. (1901) 11,199. This is one of the prmcipal centres from 
which the great ironstone deposits of the Cleveland Hills are 
worked, and there are extensive blast-furnaces, iron-foundries 
and steam sawing-mills in the district. Immediately W. of 
Eston lies the urban district of Ormesby (pop. 9482), and the 
whole district is densely populated (see Middlesbrough). 
Marton, west of Ormesby, was the birthplace of Captain Code 
(1728). Numerous early earthworks fringe the hills to the south. 

ESTOPPEL (from 0 . Fr, estopper, to stop, bar ; estoupe, mod. 
itoupe, a plug of tow; I,at. stuppa), a rule m the law of evidence 
by which a party in litigation is prohibited from asserting or 
denying-something, when such assertion or denial would be 
inconsistent with his own previous statements or conduct. 
Estoppel is said to arise in three ways—(i) by record or judg¬ 
ment, (2) by deed, and (3) by matter in pais or conduct, (i) 
Where a cause of action has been tried and final judgment has 
been pronounced, the judgment is conclusive—either party 
attempting to renew the litigation by a new action would be 
estopped by the judgment. “Every judgmmt is conclusive 
proof as against parties and privies, of facts directly in issue in 
the case, actually decided by the court, and appearing from the 
judgment itself to be the ground on which it was bwed.”— 
Stephen’s Digest of the Law of Evidence, Art. 41. (2) It is one of 
the privileges of deeds as distinguish^ from simple contracts 
that they operate by way of estoppel. “ A man shall always 
be estopped by his own deed, or not jjermitted to aver or prove 
anything in contradiction to what he has once so solemnly and 
deliberately avowed ’’ (Blackstone, 2 Com. 295); e.g. where a 
bond recited that the defendants were authorized by acts of 
parliament to borrow money, and that under such authority they 
had borrowed money from a certain person, they were estopped 
from setting up as a defence that they did not in fact so borrow 
money, as stated by their deed. (3) Estoppel by conduct, or, 
as it is still sometimes called, estoppel by matter in pais, is the 
most important head. *The rule practically comes to this that, 
when a person in his dealings with others has acted so as to 
induce them to believe a thing to be tnje and to act on such belief, 
he may not in any proceeding between himself and them deny 
the thing to be true; e.g, a partner retiring from a firm without 
giving notice to the customers, cannot, as against a customer 
having no knowledge of his retirement, jjeny that he is a partner. 
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As between landlord and tenant the principle operates to prevent 
the denial by the tenant of the landlord’s title. ^ if a person 
comes upon land by the licence of the person in possession, he 
cannot deny that the licenser had a title to the possession at tKe 
time the licence was given. Again, if a man accepts a bill of 
exchange he may not deny the signature or the capacity of the 
drawer. So a person receivmg goods as baillee from another 
cannot deny the title of that oUier to the goods at the time they 
were entrusted to him. 

Estoppel of whatever kind is subject to one general rule, that 
it cannot override the law of the land ; for example, a corpora¬ 
tion would not be estopped as to acts which are -ultra vires. 

Sec L. F. Everest and E. Strode, The Law of Estoppel ; M. Cabab6, 
Principles of Estoppel, 

ESTOUTEVILLE, GUILLAUME D* (1403-1483), French 
ecclesiastic, was bishop of Angers, of Digne, of Porto and Santa 
Rufina, of Ostia and Velletri, archbishop of Rouen, prior of Saint 
Martin des Champs, abbot of Mont St Michel, of St Ouen at 
Rouen, and of Montebourg. He was sent to France as legate by 
Pope Nicholas V. to make peace between Charles VII. and 
England (14.51), and undertook, ex officio, the revision of the 
trial of Joan of Arc; he afterwards reformed the statutes of the 
university of Paris. He then went to preside over the assembly 
of clergy which met at Bourges to discuss the observation of thie 
Pragmatic Sanction (see Basel, Council of), finally returning 
to Rome, where he passed almost all the rest of his life. He was 
a great builder, Rouen, Mont St Michel, Pontoise and Gaillon 
owing many noble buildings to his initiative. 

ESTOVERS (from the O. Fr. estover, estovoir, a verb used as 
a substantive in the sense of that which is necessary ; the word 
is of disputed origin; it has been referred to the Lat. stare, 
to stand, or studere, to desire), a term, in English law, for the 
wood which a tenant for life or years may take from the land he 
holds for repair of his house, the implements of husbandry, and 
the hedges and fences, and for firewood. The 0 . Eng. word for 
estover was bote or boot (literally meaning “ good,” “ profit,” 
the same word as seen in “better”). The various kinds of 
estovers were thus knovm as house-bote, cart or plough-bote, 
hedge or hay-bote, and fire-bote respectively. These rights 
may, of course, be restricted by express covenants. Copyholders 
have simitar rights over the land they occupy and over the waste 
of the manor, in which case the rights are known as “ Commons 
of estovers.” (See Commons.) 

ESTRADA, LA, a town of north-western Spain, in the province 
of Pontevedra, 15 m. S. by F.. of Santiago de Compostela. Pop. 
(1900) 23,916. La Estrada is the chief town of a densely-popu¬ 
lated mountainous district; its industries are agriculture, stock- 
breeding, and the manufacture of linen and woollen cloth. 
'J'imbcr from the mountain forests is conveyed from La Estrada 
to the river IJlla, 4 m. N., and thence floated down to the sea¬ 
ports on Arosa Bay. The nearest railway-station is Requeijo, 
7 m. W., on the Pontevedra-Santiago railway. There are 
mineral springs at La Estrada and at Caldas de Reyes, ii m. 
W.S.W. 

E8TRADE, a French architectural term for a raised platform 
(see Dais). In the Levant the estrade of a divan Ls called Sopha 
(Blondel), from which comes our “ sofa.” 

ESTRADES, 60DBFR0I, Comte d’ (1607-1686), French 
diplomatist and marshal, was bom at Agen. He was the son of 
Franjois d’Estrades (d. 1653),a partisan of Henry IV.,and brother 
of Jean d’Estrades, bbhop of Condom. He became a page to 
Louis XIII., and at 1;he age of nineteen was sent on a mission to 
Maurice of Holland. In 1646 he was named ambassador extra¬ 
ordinary to Holland, and took part in the conferences at Munster. 
Sent in 1661 to England, he obtained in *662 the restitution of 
Dunkirk. In 1667 he negotiated the treaty of Breda with the 
king of Denmark, and in 1678 the treaty of Nijmwegen, which 
ended the war with Holland. Ind^endently of these diplomatic 
missions, he took part in the principal campaigns of Louis XIV., 
in Italy (1648), in Catalonia (1655), in Holland (167*); and was 
created marshal of France in 1675. He left Lettres, mhnoires 
et nigociations en qudife d’ambassadeur en Hollande depuis 1663 
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jusqu’ en /66S, of which the first edition in 1709 was followed by 
a nine-volume edition (London (the Hague), 1743). 

Of the sons of Godefroi d’Estrades, Jean Francois d’Estradite 
was ambassador to Venice and Piedmont; Louis, inar(ju» 
d’Estrades (d. 1711), succeeded his father as governor of Dunkirk, 
and was the father of Godefroi Louis,comted’Estrades,lieutenant- 
general, who was killed at the siege of Belgrade, 1717. 

See Felix Salomon, Frankreichs Beeiehungen zu dent Scottischon 
Aufstand (1637-1640), containing an excursus on the falsification 
of the letters of the comte d'Estrades; Philippe Lauzun, £« Marichal 
d'Estrades (Agen, 1896). 

ESTREAT ( 0 . Fr. estrait, Lat. extracta), originally, a true copy 
or duplicate of some original writing or record ; now used only 
with reference to the enforcement of a forfeited recognizance. 
At one time it was the practice to extract and certify into the 
exchequer copies of entries in court rolls which contained pro¬ 
visions or orders in favour of the treasury, hence the estreating 
of a recognizance was the taking out from among the other 
records of the court in which it was filed and sending it to the 
exchequer to be enforced, or sending it to the sheriff to be levied 
by him, and then returned by the clerk of the peace to the lords 
of the treasury. (See Recognizance.) 

ESTREES, GABRIELLE D’ (1573-1599), mistress of Henry IV, 
of France, was the daughter of Antoine d’Estr6es, marquis of 
Coeuvres, and Franfoise Babou de la Bourdaisiere. Henry IV., 
who in November 1590 stayed at the castle of Cceuvres, became 
violently enamoured of her. Her father, anxious to save his 
daughter from so perilous an entanglement, married her to 
Nicholas d’Amerval, seigneur de Liancourt, but the union proved 
unhappy, and in December 1592, Gabrielle, whose affection for 
the king was sincere, became his mistress. She lived with him 
from December 1592 onwards, and bore him several children, 
who were recognized and legitimized by him. She possessed 
the king’s entire confidence; he willingly listened to her advice, 
and created her marchioness of Monceaux, duchess of Beaufort 
(1597) and Etampes (1598), and a peeress of France. The king 
even proposed to marry her in the event of the success of his 
suit for the nullification by the Holy See of his marriage with 
Margaret of Valois ; but before the question was settled Gabrielle 
died, on the loth of April 1599. Poison was of course suspected ; 
but her death was really caused by puerperal convulsions 
{eclampsia). 

Sec Adrien Desclozeanx, Gabrielle d’Estries, Marquise de Monceaux, 
(Paris, 1889). 

ESTREMADURA, or Extremadura, an ancient territorial 
division of central and western Portugal, dhd of western Spain; 
comprising the modem districts of Leiria, Santarem and Lisbon, 
in Portugal, and the modem provinces of Badajoz and Giceres 
in Spain. Pop. (1900) 2,095,818; area, 23,055 sq. m. The 
name of Estremadura appears to be of early Romance or Late 
Latin origin, and probably was applied to all the far western 
lands (extrema ora) bordering upon the lower Tagus, as far as the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is thus equivalent to Land's End, or Finistire. 
In popular speech it is more commonly used than the names of 
the modem divisions mentioned above, which were created in 
the 19th century. As, however, there are many racial, economic 
and historic differences between Portuguese and Spanish Estre¬ 
madura, the two provinces are separately described below. 

I. Portuguese Estremadura is bounded on the N. by Beira, 
E. and S. by Aleratejo, and W. by the Atlantic Ocean. Pop. 
(1900) 1,221418; area, 6937 sq. m. The greatest length of the 
province, from N. to S., is 165 m.; its^reatest breadth, from E. 
to W., is 72 m. The genera! uniformity of the coast-line is broken 
by the broad and deep estuaries of the Tagus and the Sado, and 
by the four conspicuous promontories of Cape Cirvoeiro, Cape 
da Roca, Cape Espichel and Cape de Sines. The Tagus is the 
great navigable waterway of Portuguese Estremadura, flowing 
from north-east to south-west, and fed by many minor tributaries, 
notably the Zezere on the right and the Zatas on the left. It 
divides the country into two nearly equal portions, wholly 
dissimilar in surface and character. South of the Tagus the land 
is almost everywhere low, flat and monotonous, while in several 
places it is rendered unhealthy by undrained marshes. The 
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Suio, which issues into Setubal Bay, is the only important 
river of this region. North of the Tagus, and jarallel with its 
right bank, extends the mountain chain which is known at its 
northern extremity as the Serra do Aire and, where it terminates 
above Cape da Roca, as the Serra da Cintra. This ridge, which 
< is buttressed on all sides by lesser groups of hills, and includes 
part of the famous lines of Torres Vedras (?.».), exceeds 2200 ft. 
in height, and constitutes the watershed between the right-hand 
tributaries of the Tagus and the Liz, Sizandro and other small 
rivers which flow into the Atlantic. On its seaward side, except 
for the line of sheer and lofty cliffs between Cape Carvoeiro and 
Cipe da Roca, the country is mostly flat and sandy, with exten¬ 
sive heaths and pme forests; but along Uic fertile and well- 
cultivated right bank of the Tagus the river scenery, with its 
terraced hills of vmei, olives and fruit trees, often resembles 
that of the Rhine in Germany. The natural resources of Portu¬ 
guese Estremadura, with its inhabitants, industries, commerce, 
communications, &c., are described under Portugal ; for on 
such matters there is little to be said of this central and most 
characteristic province which does not apply to the whole 
kingdom. Separate articles are also devoted to Lisbon, the 
capital, and Abrantes, Cintra, Leiria, Mafra, Santarem, Setubal, 
Thomar, Torres Novas and Torres Vedras, the other chief towrts. 
The women of Peniclie, a .small fishing village on the promontory 
of Cape Carvoeiro, have long been celebrated throughout Portugal 
for their skill in the manufacture of fine lace. 

2. Spanish Estremadura is bounded on the N. by Leon and 
Old Castile, E. by New Castile, S. by Andalusia, and W. by the 
Portuguese provmces of Beira and Alemtejo, which separate 
it from Portuguese Estremadura. Pop. (1900) 882,410; area, 
i6,ir8 sq. m. Spanish Estremadura consists of a tableland 
separated from I^on and Old Castile by the lofty Sierra de 
Credos, the plateau of B^jar and the Sierra de Gata, whidi form 
an almost continuous barrier along the northern frontier, with 
its summits ranging from 6000 to more than 8500 ft. in altitude. 
On the south the comparatively low range of the Sierra Morena 
constitutes the frontier of Andalusia; on the east and west there 
is a still more gradual transition to the plateau of New Castile 
and the central plains of Portugal. The tableland of Spanish 
Estremadura is itself bisected from east to west by a line of 
mountains, the Sierras of San Pedro, Montanchez and Guadalupe 
(4000-6000 ft.), which separate its northern half, drained by 
the river Tagus, from its southern half, drained by the Guadiuna. 
These two halves are respectively known as Alta or Upper 
Estremadura (the modem Ciceres), and Baja or Lower Estre¬ 
madura (the modem Badajoz). The Tagus and Guadiana flow 
from east to west through a monotonous country, level or 
slightly undulating, often almost uninhabited, and covered with 
a thin growth of shmbs and grass. Perhaps the most charac¬ 
teristic feature of this tableland is the vast heaths of gum-cistus, 
which in spring colour the whole landscape with leagues of 
yellow blossom, and in summer change to a brown and arid 
wilderness. 

The climate in summer is hot but not unhealthy, except in 
the swamps which occur abng the Guadiana. The rainfall is 
scanty ; dew, however, is abundant and the nights are cool 
Although the high mountains are covered with snow in November, 
the winters are not usually severe. The soil is naturally fertile, 
but drought, floods and locusts rmder agriculture difficult, 
and sheep-farming is the most important of Estremaduran 
industries. (See Spain ^ Agrimliure.) In the 19th century, 
however, this industry lost much of its former importance 
owing to foreign competition. 

Immense herds of swine ore bred and constitute a great source 
of support to the inhabitants, not only supplying them with 
food, but also forming a great article of export to o&r provinces 
—the pork, bacon "and hams being in high esteem. Tlie beech, 
oak and chestnut woods-afbrd an abundance of food for swine, 
and there are numerous plantations of olive, cork and fruit trees, 
but a far greater area of forest has been destroyed. For an 
account of ccanmerce, mining, communications, &c., in Spanish 
S^emadura^ with a list of the chief towns, see CAcbkes and 
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Badajoz. In character and physical type, the people of this 
region are less easily classified than those of other Spanish 
provinces. They lack the endurance and energy of the Gaucians, 
the independent and enterprising spirit of the Asturians, Basques 
and Catalans, the culture of the Castilians and Andalusians. 
Their failure to develop a distinctive local type of character and 
civilization is perhaps due to the adverse economic history of 
their country. The two great waterways which form the natural 
outlet for Estremaduran commerce flow to the Atlantic through 
a foreign and, for centuries, a hostile territory. Like other parts 
of Spam, Estremadum suffered severely from the expulsion of 
the Jews and Moors (1492-1610), while the compensating treasure, 
derived during the same period from Spanish Amenca, never 
reached a province so remote at once from the sea and from 
the diicf centres of national life. Although Cortes (1485-1547), 
the conqueror of Mexico, and Pizarro (c. 1471-1541), the con¬ 
queror of Peru, were both bom in Estremadura, their exploits, 
far from bringing prosperity to their native province, only en¬ 
couraged the emigmtion of its best inhabitants. Heavy taxation 
and larsh land-laws prevented any recovery, while the felling 
of the forests reduced many fertile areas to wa-ste land, and ren¬ 
dered worse a climate already unfavourable to agriculture. Few 
countries leave upon the mind of the traveller a deeper impression 
of hopeless poverty. 

ESTRBMOZ, a town of Portugal, in the district of Evora, 
formerly included in the province of Alemtejo ; 104 m. by rail 
E. of Lisbon, on the Casa Branca-Evora-Elvas railway. Pop. 
(1900) 7920. Kstremoz is built at the base of a hill crowned 
by a large dismantled citadel; its fortifications, which in the 
J7th century accommodated 20,000 troops and rendered the 
town one of the principal defences of the frontier,are now obsolete. 
There are marble quarries in the neighbourhood, and the Estremoz 
Mhos, red earthenware jars, are used throughout Portugal as 
water-holders and exported to Spain. At Ameixial (ji88) and 
Montes Claros, near Estremoz, the Spanish were severely defeated 
by the Portuguese in 1663 and 1665. Villa Vi9osa (3841), 10 m. 
S.E., is a town of pre-Roman origin, containing a royal palace. 
The altars with Latin inscriptions to the Iberian god Endo- 
vellicus, found at Villa Vifosa, are preserved in the museum of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, Lisbon. 

ESTUARY (from the Lat. aesimrium, a place reached by 
aestus, .the tide), an arm of the sea narrowing inwards at the 
moutb of a river where sea and fresh water meet and arc mixed, 
i.e. the tidal portion of a river’s mouth. Structurally the estuary 
may represent the long-continued action of river erosion and 
tidal erosion confined to a narrow channel, most effective where 
most concentrated, or an estuary may be the drowned portion of 
the lower part of a river-valley. In a map of Britain showing 
sea-depths it will be observed that under the Severn estuary the 
sea deepens in a number of steps descending by concentric V’s 
that become blunter towards deep water until the last is a mere 
indentation pointing towards the long narrow termination of 
the present estuary. In this and in similar cases the progress of 
the estuary is indicated upon what is now the continental shelf. 
The chief interest in estuarine conditions is the mingling of sea 
and fresh water. Where, as in the Severn and the Thames, the 
fresh water meets the sea gradually the water is mixed, and there 
is very little change in salinity at high tide. The fresh water 
flows over the salt water and there is a continuous rapid change 
in salinity towards the sea, for the currents sweeping in and out 
mix the water constantly. Where the river brings down a great 
quantity of fredi water in a narrow channel, the change of 
salinity at high and low water is very marked. “ When, however, 
the inlet is very laige compared with the river, and there is no 
bar at the opening, th* estuarine character is only shown at the 
upper end. In tne Firth of Forth, for example, the landward 
half is an estuary, but in the seaward half the water has become 
more thoroughly mixed, the salinity is almost uniform from 
surface to bottwn, and increases vety gradually towards the 
sea. The river-water meets the sea di&sed uniformly through 
a deep mass of water scarcely fresher than the sea itself, $0 that 
the two mix uniformly, and the sea becomes slightly freshened 
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As between landlord and tenant the principle operates to prevent 
the denial by the tenant of the landlord’s title. ^ if a person 
comes upon land by the licence of the person in possession, he 
cannot deny that the licenser had a title to the possession at tKe 
time the licence was given. Again, if a man accepts a bill of 
exchange he may not deny the signature or the capacity of the 
drawer. So a person receivmg goods as baillee from another 
cannot deny the title of that oUier to the goods at the time they 
were entrusted to him. 

Estoppel of whatever kind is subject to one general rule, that 
it cannot override the law of the land ; for example, a corpora¬ 
tion would not be estopped as to acts which are -ultra vires. 

Sec L. F. Everest and E. Strode, The Law of Estoppel ; M. Cabab6, 
Principles of Estoppel, 

ESTOUTEVILLE, GUILLAUME D* (1403-1483), French 
ecclesiastic, was bishop of Angers, of Digne, of Porto and Santa 
Rufina, of Ostia and Velletri, archbishop of Rouen, prior of Saint 
Martin des Champs, abbot of Mont St Michel, of St Ouen at 
Rouen, and of Montebourg. He was sent to France as legate by 
Pope Nicholas V. to make peace between Charles VII. and 
England (14.51), and undertook, ex officio, the revision of the 
trial of Joan of Arc; he afterwards reformed the statutes of the 
university of Paris. He then went to preside over the assembly 
of clergy which met at Bourges to discuss the observation of thie 
Pragmatic Sanction (see Basel, Council of), finally returning 
to Rome, where he passed almost all the rest of his life. He was 
a great builder, Rouen, Mont St Michel, Pontoise and Gaillon 
owing many noble buildings to his initiative. 

ESTOVERS (from the O. Fr. estover, estovoir, a verb used as 
a substantive in the sense of that which is necessary ; the word 
is of disputed origin; it has been referred to the Lat. stare, 
to stand, or studere, to desire), a term, in English law, for the 
wood which a tenant for life or years may take from the land he 
holds for repair of his house, the implements of husbandry, and 
the hedges and fences, and for firewood. The 0 . Eng. word for 
estover was bote or boot (literally meaning “ good,” “ profit,” 
the same word as seen in “better”). The various kinds of 
estovers were thus knovm as house-bote, cart or plough-bote, 
hedge or hay-bote, and fire-bote respectively. These rights 
may, of course, be restricted by express covenants. Copyholders 
have simitar rights over the land they occupy and over the waste 
of the manor, in which case the rights are known as “ Commons 
of estovers.” (See Commons.) 

ESTRADA, LA, a town of north-western Spain, in the province 
of Pontevedra, 15 m. S. by F.. of Santiago de Compostela. Pop. 
(1900) 23,916. La Estrada is the chief town of a densely-popu¬ 
lated mountainous district; its industries are agriculture, stock- 
breeding, and the manufacture of linen and woollen cloth. 
'J'imbcr from the mountain forests is conveyed from La Estrada 
to the river IJlla, 4 m. N., and thence floated down to the sea¬ 
ports on Arosa Bay. The nearest railway-station is Requeijo, 
7 m. W., on the Pontevedra-Santiago railway. There are 
mineral springs at La Estrada and at Caldas de Reyes, ii m. 
W.S.W. 

E8TRADE, a French architectural term for a raised platform 
(see Dais). In the Levant the estrade of a divan Ls called Sopha 
(Blondel), from which comes our “ sofa.” 

ESTRADES, 60DBFR0I, Comte d’ (1607-1686), French 
diplomatist and marshal, was bom at Agen. He was the son of 
Franjois d’Estrades (d. 1653),a partisan of Henry IV.,and brother 
of Jean d’Estrades, bbhop of Condom. He became a page to 
Louis XIII., and at 1;he age of nineteen was sent on a mission to 
Maurice of Holland. In 1646 he was named ambassador extra¬ 
ordinary to Holland, and took part in the conferences at Munster. 
Sent in 1661 to England, he obtained in *662 the restitution of 
Dunkirk. In 1667 he negotiated the treaty of Breda with the 
king of Denmark, and in 1678 the treaty of Nijmwegen, which 
ended the war with Holland. Ind^endently of these diplomatic 
missions, he took part in the principal campaigns of Louis XIV., 
in Italy (1648), in Catalonia (1655), in Holland (167*); and was 
created marshal of France in 1675. He left Lettres, mhnoires 
et nigociations en qudife d’ambassadeur en Hollande depuis 1663 
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jusqu’ en /66S, of which the first edition in 1709 was followed by 
a nine-volume edition (London (the Hague), 1743). 

Of the sons of Godefroi d’Estrades, Jean Francois d’Estradite 
was ambassador to Venice and Piedmont; Louis, inar(ju» 
d’Estrades (d. 1711), succeeded his father as governor of Dunkirk, 
and was the father of Godefroi Louis,comted’Estrades,lieutenant- 
general, who was killed at the siege of Belgrade, 1717. 

See Felix Salomon, Frankreichs Beeiehungen zu dent Scottischon 
Aufstand (1637-1640), containing an excursus on the falsification 
of the letters of the comte d'Estrades; Philippe Lauzun, £« Marichal 
d'Estrades (Agen, 1896). 

ESTREAT ( 0 . Fr. estrait, Lat. extracta), originally, a true copy 
or duplicate of some original writing or record ; now used only 
with reference to the enforcement of a forfeited recognizance. 
At one time it was the practice to extract and certify into the 
exchequer copies of entries in court rolls which contained pro¬ 
visions or orders in favour of the treasury, hence the estreating 
of a recognizance was the taking out from among the other 
records of the court in which it was filed and sending it to the 
exchequer to be enforced, or sending it to the sheriff to be levied 
by him, and then returned by the clerk of the peace to the lords 
of the treasury. (See Recognizance.) 

ESTREES, GABRIELLE D’ (1573-1599), mistress of Henry IV, 
of France, was the daughter of Antoine d’Estr6es, marquis of 
Coeuvres, and Franfoise Babou de la Bourdaisiere. Henry IV., 
who in November 1590 stayed at the castle of Cceuvres, became 
violently enamoured of her. Her father, anxious to save his 
daughter from so perilous an entanglement, married her to 
Nicholas d’Amerval, seigneur de Liancourt, but the union proved 
unhappy, and in December 1592, Gabrielle, whose affection for 
the king was sincere, became his mistress. She lived with him 
from December 1592 onwards, and bore him several children, 
who were recognized and legitimized by him. She possessed 
the king’s entire confidence; he willingly listened to her advice, 
and created her marchioness of Monceaux, duchess of Beaufort 
(1597) and Etampes (1598), and a peeress of France. The king 
even proposed to marry her in the event of the success of his 
suit for the nullification by the Holy See of his marriage with 
Margaret of Valois ; but before the question was settled Gabrielle 
died, on the loth of April 1599. Poison was of course suspected ; 
but her death was really caused by puerperal convulsions 
{eclampsia). 

Sec Adrien Desclozeanx, Gabrielle d’Estries, Marquise de Monceaux, 
(Paris, 1889). 

ESTREMADURA, or Extremadura, an ancient territorial 
division of central and western Portugal, dhd of western Spain; 
comprising the modem districts of Leiria, Santarem and Lisbon, 
in Portugal, and the modem provinces of Badajoz and Giceres 
in Spain. Pop. (1900) 2,095,818; area, 23,055 sq. m. The 
name of Estremadura appears to be of early Romance or Late 
Latin origin, and probably was applied to all the far western 
lands (extrema ora) bordering upon the lower Tagus, as far as the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is thus equivalent to Land's End, or Finistire. 
In popular speech it is more commonly used than the names of 
the modem divisions mentioned above, which were created in 
the 19th century. As, however, there are many racial, economic 
and historic differences between Portuguese and Spanish Estre¬ 
madura, the two provinces are separately described below. 

I. Portuguese Estremadura is bounded on the N. by Beira, 
E. and S. by Aleratejo, and W. by the Atlantic Ocean. Pop. 
(1900) 1,221418; area, 6937 sq. m. The greatest length of the 
province, from N. to S., is 165 m.; its^reatest breadth, from E. 
to W., is 72 m. The genera! uniformity of the coast-line is broken 
by the broad and deep estuaries of the Tagus and the Sado, and 
by the four conspicuous promontories of Cape Cirvoeiro, Cape 
da Roca, Cape Espichel and Cape de Sines. The Tagus is the 
great navigable waterway of Portuguese Estremadura, flowing 
from north-east to south-west, and fed by many minor tributaries, 
notably the Zezere on the right and the Zatas on the left. It 
divides the country into two nearly equal portions, wholly 
dissimilar in surface and character. South of the Tagus the land 
is almost everywhere low, flat and monotonous, while in several 
places it is rendered unhealthy by undrained marshes. The 
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metal-founding, leather-dressir^, printing and the manufacture 
of boots and shoes and hosiery are carried on; there are quarries 
of paving-stone, nurseries and market gardens in the vicinity, 
and the town Iw important markets for cereals and sheep. 

fitampes (Lat. Stampae) existed at the beginning of the 7th 
century and in the early middle ages belonged to the crown 
domain. During the middle ages it was the scene of several 
councils, the most notable of which took place in 1130 and 
resulted in the recognition of Innocent II. as the legitimate pope. 
In 1652, during the war of the Fronde it suffered severely at the 
hands of the royal troops under Turenne. 

Lords,Counts and Dukes of itampes .—Tlie lordship of fitampes, 
in what is now the department of Seine et Oise in France, be¬ 
longed to the royal domain, but was detached from it on several 
occasions in favour of princes, or kings’ favourites. St I.ouis 
gave it to his mother Blanche of Castile, and then to his wife 
Marguerite of Provence. Ix)uis, the brother of Philip the Fair, 
became lord of fetampes in 1317 and count in 1327; he was 
succeeded by his son and his grandson. Francis I. raised the 
countship of 6tampes to the rank of a duchy for liis mistress Anne 
de Pisseleu D’Heilly. The new duchy passed to Diane de Poitiers 
(1553), to Catherine of Lorraine, duchess of Montpensicr (1578), 
to Marguerite of Valois (1582) and to Gabrielle d’Estrees (1598). 
The latter transmitted it to her son, Cesar of Vendome, and his 
descendants held it till 1712. It then passed by inheritance to 
the families of Bourbon-Conti and of Orleans. 

tiTAPLSS, a town of northern France, in the department 
of Pas-de-Calais, on the right bank of the estuary of the Canche, 
3 m. from the Straits of Dover, 17 m. S. of Boulogne by rail. 
Pop. (1906) 5136. Staples has a small fishing and commercial 
port which enjoyed a certain importance during the middle 
ages. Boatbuilding is carried on. There is an old church with 
a statue of the Virgin much revered by the sailors. The (anchc 
is crossed by a bridge over 1600 ft. in length. Le Touquet, in 
the midst of pine woods, and the neighbouring watering-place 
of Paris-Plage, 3} m. W. of fitaplcs at the mouth of the estuary, 
are much frequented by English and French visitors for golf, 
tennis and bathing, and Staples itself is a centre for artists. 
Antiquarian discoveries in the vicinity of Staples have led to 
the conjecture that it occupies the site of the Gallo-Roman 
port of Quentmticus. In 1492 a treaty was signed here between 
Henry VII., king of England, and Charles VIII., king of France. 

ETAWAH, a town and district of British India, in the Agra 
division of the United Provinces. The town Is situated on the 
left bank of the Jumna, and has a station on the East Indian 
railway, 206 m. from Allahabad. Pop. (1901) 42,570. Deep 
fissures intersect the various quarters of the town, over which 
broad roads connect the higher portions by bridges and embank¬ 
ments. The Jama Masjid (Great Mosque) is the chief archi¬ 
tectural ornament of Etawah. It was originally a Hindu temple, 
and was adapted to its present use by the Mahommedan con¬ 
querors. Several fine Hindu temples also stand about the 
mound on which are the ruins of the ancient fort. Etawah is 
now only the civil headquarters of the district, the military 
cantonment having been abandoned in 1861. Considerable 
trade is carried on by rail and river. The manufactures include 
cotton cloth, skin-bottles, combs and hom-ware and sweetmeats. 

The District ok Etawah has an area of 1691 sq. m. It forms 
a purely artificial administrative division, stretching across the 
level plain of the Doab, and beyond the valley of the Jumna, 
to the gorges of the Chambal, and the la.st rocky outliers of the 
Vindhyan range. The fiistrict exhibits a str&ing variety of 
surface and scenery. The greater portion lies within the Itoab 
or level alluvial plain between the Ganges and the Jumna. This 
part falls naturally into two sections, divided by the deep and 
fissured valley of the river Sengar. The tract to the north-east 
of that stream is rich and fertile, being watered by the Cawnpore 
and Etawah branches of tj^ Ganges canal, and other important 
works. The south-western region has the same natural advan¬ 
tages, but possesses no great irrigation system, and is con¬ 
sequently less fruitful than the opposite slopes. Near the banks 
of the Jumna, the plain descends into the river valley by a series 


of wild ravines and terraces, inhabited only by a scattered race 
of hereditaty herdsmen. Beyond the Jumna again a strip of 
British terriloty extends along the tangled gorges of the Chambal 
and the Kuari Nadi, far into the borders of the Gwalior state. 
This outlying tract embraces a series of rocky glens and moimtam 
torrents, crowned by the ruins of native strongholds, and inteiv 
spersed with nannw ledges of cultivable alluvium. The climate, 
once hot and sultiy, has now become comparatively moist and 
equable under the influence of irrigation and the planting of trees. 

Etawah was marked out by its physical features as a secure 
retreat for the turbulent tribes of the Upper Doab, and it was 
not till the 12 th century tliat any of the existing castes settled 
on the soil. After the Mussulman conquests of Delhi and the 
surrounding country, the Hindus of Etawah appear to liave 
held their own for many generations against the Mahommedan 
power; but in the 16th century Baber conquered the district, 
with the rest of the Doab, and it remained in the hands of the 
Moguls until the decay of their empire. After passing through the 
usual vicissitudes of Mahratta and Jal conquests during the long 
anarchy which preceded the British rule, Etawah was annexed by 
the wazir of Oudh in 1773. The wazir ceded it to the East India 
Company in 1801, but it still remained so largely in the hands of 
lawless native chiefs that some difficulty was experienced in 
reducing it to orderly government. During the mutiny of 1857 
serious disturbances occurred in Etawah, and the district wa.s 
occupied by the rebels from June to December; order was not 
completely restored till the end of 1858. In 1901 the population 
was 806,798, showing an increa.se of ii % in tlie decade. The 
district is partly watered by branches of the Ganges canal, and 
is traversed throughout by the main line of the East Indian 
railway from Cawnpore to Agra. Cotton, oilseeds and other 
agricultural produce are exported, and some indigo is made, 
but manufacturing industry is slight. 

ETCHING (Dutch, etsen, to eat), a form of engraving {q.v.) in 
which, in contradistinction to line engraving {q.v.), where the 
furrow is produced by the ploughing of the burin, the copper 
is eaten away or corroded by acid. 

To prepare a plate for etching it is first covered with etching- 
ground, a composition which resists acid. The ciualities of a 
ground are to be so adhesive that it will not quit the copper when 
a small quantity is left i.solated between lines, yet not so adhesive 
that the etching point cannot easily and entirely remove it; 
at the Same time a good ground will be hard enough to bear the 
hand upon it, or a sheet of paper, yet not so hard as to be brittle. 
The ground used by Abraham Bosse, the French painter and 
engraver (1602-1676) was composed as follows:—Melt 2 oz. of 
white wax ; then add to it i oz. of gum-mastic in powder, a 
little at a time, stirring till the wax and the mastic are well 
mingled; then add, in the same manner, i oz. of bitumen in 
powder. There are three different ways of applying an etching- 
ground to a plate. The old-fashioned way was to wrap a ball 
of the ground in silk, heat the plate, and then rub the ball upon 
the surface, enough of the ground to cover the plate melting 
through the silk. To equalize the ground a dabber was used, 
which was made of cotton-wool under horsehair, the whole 
inclosed in silk. This method is still used by many artists, 
from tradition and habit, but it is far inferior in perfection and 
convenience to that which we will now describe. When the 
etching-ground is melted, add to it half its volume of essential 
oil of lavender, rabc well, and allow the mixture to cool. You 
have now a paste which can be spread upon a cold plate with a 
roller; these rollers are covered with leather and made (veiy' 
carefully) for the purpose. You first spread a little paste on a 
sheet of glass (if too thick, add more oil of lavender and mix 
with a palette knife), ^d roll it till the roller is quite equally 
charged all over, when the paste is easily transferred to the copper, 
which is afterwards gently heated to expel the oil of lavender. 
In both these methods of grounding a plate, the work is not 
completed until the ground has been smoked, which b effected 
as follows. The plate is held by a hand-vice ff a small one, or if 
large, is fixed at some height, with the covered side downwards. 
A smoking torch, composed of many thin bees-wax dips twisted 
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together, is then lighted and passed repeatedly under the plate 
in every direction, till the ground has incorporated enough 
lampblack to blacken it. The third way of covering a plate for 
etching is to apply the ground in solution as collodion is applied 
by photographers. The ground may be dissolved in chloroform, 
or in oil of lavender. T^e plate being grounded, its back and 
edges are protected from the acid by Japan varnish, which soon 
dries, and then the drawing is traced upon it. The best way of 
tracing a drawing is to use sheet gelatine, which is employed as 
follows. The gelatine is laid upon the drawing, which its trans¬ 
parence allows you to see perfectly, and you trace the lines by 
scratching the smooth surface with a sharp point. You then fill 
these scratches with fine black-lead, in powder, rubbing it in 
with the finger, turn the tracing with its face to the plate, 
and rub the back of it with a burnisher. The black-lead from 
the scratches adheres to the etching ground and shows upon 
it as pale grey, much more visible Ilian anything else you can 
use for tracing. Then comes the work of the etching-needle, 
which is merely a piece of steel sharpened more or less. J. M. W. 
Turner used a prong of an old steel fork which did as well as 
anything, but neater etching-needles are sold by artists’ colour- 
makers. 'I’he needle removes the ground or cover and lays the 
copper bare. Some artists sharpen their needles so as to present 
a cutting edge which, when used sideways, scrapes away a broad 
line ; and many etchers use needles of various degrees of sharp¬ 
ness to get thicker or thimicr lines. It may be well to observe, 
in connexion with this part of the subject, that whilst thick lines 
agree perfectly well with the nature of woodcut, they are very 
apt to give an unpleasant heaviness to plate engraving of all kinds, 
whilst thin lines have generally a clear and agreeable appearance 
in plate engraving. Nevertheless, lines of moderate thickness 
are used effectively in etching when covered with finer shading, 
and very thick lines indeed were employed with good results 
by Turner when he intended to cover them with mezzotint (ij.v.), 
and to print in lirown ink, because their thickness was essential 
to prevent them from being overwhelmed by the mezzotint, and 
the brown ink made them print less heavily than black. Etchers 
differ in opinion as to whether the needle ought to scratch tlie 
copper or simply to glide upon its surface. A gliding needle is 
much more free, and therefore communicates a greater appear¬ 
ance of freedom to the etching, but it has the inconvenience that 
the etching-ground may not always be entirely removed, and 
then the lines may be defective from insufficient biting. A 
scratching needle, on the other hand, is free from this serious 
inconvenience, but it must not scratch irregularly so as to engrave 
lines of various depth. The biting in former times was generally 
done with a mixture of nitric acid and water, in equal proportions; 
but in the present day a Dutch mordant is ii good deal used, 
which is composed as follows: Hydrochloric acid, loo grammes ; 
chlorate of potash, 30 grammes; water, 880 grammes. To make 
it, heat the water, add the chlorate of potash, wait till it is 
entirely dissolved, and then add the acid. The nitrous mordant 
acts rapidly and causes ebullition; the Dutch mordant acts 
slowly and causes no ebullition. The nitrous mordant widens 
the lines ; the Dutch mordant bites in depth, and does not widen 
the lines to any perceptible degree. The time required for both 
depends upon temperature. A mordant bites slowly when cold, 
and more and more rapidly when heated. 'J’o obviate irregularity 
caused by difference of temperature, it is a good plan to heat the 
Dutch mordant artificially to 95“ Fahr. by lamps under the bath 
(for which a photographer’s porcelain tray is most convenient), 
and keep it steadily to that temperature; the results may then be 
counted upon; but whatever the temperature fixed upon, the 
results will be regular if it is regular. To get different degrees of 
biting on the same plate the lines whlhh are to be pile are 
“stopped out” by being painted over with Japan varnish or 
with etching ground dissolved in oil of lavender, the darkest 
lines being reserved to the last, as they have to bite longest. When 
the acid has done its work properly the lines are bitten in such 
various degrees of depth that tiiey will print with the degree of 
blackness required; but if some parts of the subject require 
to be made paler, they can be lowered by rubbing them with 
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charcoal and olive oil, and if they have to be made deeper they 
can be rebitten, or covered with added shading. Rebiting is 
done with the roller above mentioned, which is now charged 
very lightly with paste and rolled o\er the copper with no 
pressure but its own weight, so as to cover the smooth surface 
but not fill up any of the lines. The oil of lavender is then 
expelled as before by gently heating the plate, but it is not 
smoked. The lines which require rebiting may now be rebitten, 
and the others preserved against the action of the acid by stopping 
out. These are a few of the most essential technical points in 
etching, but there are many matters of detail for which the reader 
is referred to the special works on the subject. 

There arc many varieties in the processes of etching, and it is 
only necessary here to indicate the essential facts. A brief 
analysis of different styles may be given. 

(i) Pure Line. As there is line engraving, so there is line 
etching ; but as the etching-nccdle is a freer instrument than the 
burin, the line has qualities which differ widely from those of 
the burin line. Each of the two has its own charm and beauty ; 
the liberty of the one is charming, and the restraint of the other 
is admirable also in its right place. In line etching, as in line 
engraving, the great masters purposely exhibit the line and do 
not hide it under loo much shading. (2) I.itie and Shade. This 
answers cj^ctly in etching to Mantegna’s work in engraving. 
The most important lines are drawn first throughout, and the 
shade thrown over them like a wash with the brush over a pen 
sketch in indelible ink. (3) Shade and Texture. Tliis is used 
chiefly to imitate oil-painting. Here the line (properly so called) 
is entirely abandoned, and the attention of the etcher is given 
to texture and chiaroscuro. He uses lines, of course, to express 
these, but does not exhibit them for their own beauty ; on the 
contrary, he conceals tlicm. 

Of these three .styles of etching the first is technically the 
easiest, and being also the most rapid, is adopted for sketching 
on the copper from nature ; the second is the next in difficulty ; 
and the third tlie most difficult, on account of the biting, which 
is never easy to manage when it becomes elaborate. The etcher 
has, however, many resources ; he can make passages paler by 
burnishing them, or by using charcoal, or he can efface tlicm 
entirely with the scraper and charcoal; he can darken them by 
rebiting or by regrounding the plate and adding fresh work; 
and he need not run the risk of biting the very palest passages 
of all, because these can be easily done with the dry point, which 
is simply a well-sharpened stylus used directly on the copper 
without the help of acid. It is often asserted that any one con 
etch who can draw, but this is a mistaken assertion likely to 
mislead. Without requiring so long an apprenticeship as the 
burin, etching is a very difficult art indeed, the two main causes 
of its difficulty being that the artist does not sec his work properly 
as he proceeds, and that mistakes or misfortunes in the biting, 
which are of frequent occurrence to the inexperienced, may 
destroy all the relations of tone. 

Etching, like line engraving, owed much to the old masters, 
but Avhercas, with the exception of Albert Diirer, the painters 
were seldom practical line engravers, they advanced etching 
not only by advice given to others but by the work of their 
own hands. Rembrandt did as much for etching as either 
Raphael or Rubens for line engraving; and in landscape the 
etchings of Claude had an influence which still continues, both 
Rembrandt and Claude being practical workmen in etdiing, 
and very skilful workmen. Ostade, jLuysdael, Berghem, Paul 
Potter, Karl Dujardin, etched as they painted, and so did a 
greater than any of them, Vandyck. In the earlier part of the 
19th century etching was almost a defunct art, except as it 
was employed by engravers as a help to get faster through their 
work, of which “ engraving ” got all the credit, the public being 
unable to distingui^, between etched lines and lines cut with 
the burin. But from the middle of the century dates a great 
revival of etching as an independent art, a revival which has 
extended all over Europe. 

Apart from the copying of pictures by etching—which was 
found commercially preferable to the use of line engraving— 
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a number of artists and amateurs gradually practised original 
etching with increasing success, notably Sir Seymour Haden, 
T. M. Whistler, Samuel Palmer and others in England, Felix 
Bracquemond, C. F. Daubigny, Charles lacque, Adolphe Appian, 
Maxime Lalanne, Jules Jacquemart and others on the continent, 
besides that singular and remarkable genius, Charles Meryon. 
Etching clubs, or associations of artists for the publication of 
original etchings, were gradually founded in England, France, 
Germany and Belgium. M6ryon and Whistler are two of the 
greatest modern etchers. Among earlier names mention may 
be made of Andrew Geddes (1783-1844) and of Sir David Wilkie 
(1785-1841). Geddes was the finer artist with the needle; he it 
was whom Rembrandt best inspired ; his work was in the grand 
manner. Of the rich and rare dry-points “ At Peckham Rye ” 
and “ At Halliford-oft-Thames,” the deepest and most brilliant 
master of landscape Would have no need to be ashamed. David 
Wilkie’s prints were, naturally, not less dramatic than his 
pictures, but the etcher’s particular gift was possessed by him 
more intermittently: it is shown best in “ The Receipt,” a 
strong and vivid, dexterous sketch, quite full of character. 
J. S. Cotman’s (1782-1842) etchings are also hi.storically interest¬ 
ing though they were “ soft ground ” for the most part. They 
show all his qualities of elegance and freedom as a draughtsman, 
and much of his large dignity in the distribution of light and 
shade. T. Girtin (1775-1802), in the preparations for his views 
of Paris, was notably happy. The work of Sir Francis Se3’mour 
Haden (b. 1818) had a powerful influence on the art in England. 
Between 1858 and 1879 Seymour Haden—the first president 
of the Royal Society of I’ainter Etchers—produced the vast 
majority of his plates, which have always good draughtsmanship, 
unity of effect and a personal impression. They show a strong 
feeling for nature. If, amongst some two hundred subjects, 
it were necessary to select one or two for peculiar praise, the)' 
might be the “Breaking up of the Agamemnon,” the almost 
perfect “ Water Meadow,” the masterly presentment of “ Erith 
Marshes,” and the later dry-point of “ Windmill Hill.” Another 
great etcher—Frenchman by birth, but English by long residence 
—is Alphonse Legros (y.?'.). Great in expression and suggestive 
draughtsmanship, austere and economical in line, Legros’s work 
is the grave record of the observation and the fancy of an imagina¬ 
tive mind. In poetic portraiture nothing can well exceed his 
etched vision of G. F. Watts; “ La Mort du Vagabond ” is 
noticeable for terror and homely pathos; “ Communion dans 
rfigKse St M^dard ” is perhaps the best instance of the dignity, 
vigour and grave sympathy with which he addresses him.self to 
ecclesiastical themes. Something of these latter qualities, 
in dealing with similar themes, Legros passed on to his pupil. Sir 
Charles Holroyd (b. 1861)—an etcher in the true vein; whilst 
an eariier pupil, prolific as himself, as imaginative, and some¬ 
times more deliberately uncouth—William Strang, A.R.A. 
(b. 1859) —carried on in his own way the tradition of that part of 
Legros’s practice, the preoccupation with the humble, for which 
Legros himself found certain warrant in a portion of the great 
eeuvre of Rembrandt. Frank Short, A.R.A. (b. 1857), as with 
the very touch of Turner, carried to completion great designs 
that Turner left unfinished for the Liber studiorum. The 
delicacy of " Sleeping till the Flood,” the curiously suggestive 
realism of " Wrought Nails ”—scene in the Black Country— 
entitle him to a lasting place in the list of the fine wielders of the 
etching-needle. D. Y. Ouneron (b. 1865) betrays the influence 
of Rembrandt in a noblf etching, “ Border Towers,” and the 
influence of Miryon in such a print as that of “ Tlie Palace, 
Stirling.” His “ London Set ” is particularly fine. The individu¬ 
ality of C. T. Watson is less marked, but his skill, chiefly in 
architectunu work, is noticeable. Admirers of the studiously 
accurate portraiture of a great monument may be able to set 
Watson’s print ofSt fitienne du Mont ” by the side of M6ryon’s 
august and mysterious am^fever-memorabk vision. Paul Hellen 
(b. 1859) in his brilliant sketches, partkulaily of women, has 
used the art of etching in a peculiarly individual and delightful 
vray. Among the numerous other modem etchers only a bare 
mmtion can be made of Oliver Ball, Minna Bolingbroke and 


Elisabeth Armstrong (Mrs Watson and Mrs Stanhope Forbes), 
Alfred East, Robert Macbeth, Walter Sickert, Robert Goff, 
Mortimer Menpes, Percy Thomas, Raven Hill, and Prof. H. von 
Herkomer, in E^land; in France, Roussel, L F. Raffoelli 
(b. 1850), Besnard and J. J. J. Tissot (1836-1902). 

The oldest treatise on etching is that of Abraham Bosae (1645). 
See also P. G, Hamerton, Etching and Etchers (1868), and Etchers’ 
Handbook {1881); F. Wedmore, Etching in England (1895) ; Singer 
and Strang, Etching, Engraving, S-c. (1897). 

EfBOCLES, in Greek legend, king of Thebes, son of Oedipus 
and Jocasta (locaste). After their father had been driven out 
of the countiy, he and his brother Polyneices agreed to reign 
alternately for a year. Eteocles, however, refused to keep the 
agreement, and Polyneices fled to Adrastus, king of Argos, 
whom he persuaded to undertake the famous expedition against 
Thebes on his behalf. The two brothers met in single combat, 
and both were slain. The Theban rulers decreed that only 
Eteocles should receive the honour of burial, but the decree was 
set at naught by Antigone (q.v.), the sister of Polyneices. The 
fate of Eteocles and Polyneices forms the subject of the Seven 
ag ainst Thebes of Aesdiyliis and of the Phoenissue of Euripides. 

ETESIAN WIND (liit. etesius, annual; Gr. hot, year), a 
Mediterranean wind blowing from the north and west in summer 
for abo ut six weeks annually. * 

ANTOINE (1808-1888), French sculptor, painter and 
architect, was bom in Paris on the 20th of March 1808. He first 
exhibited in the salon of 1833, Ws work including a reproduction 
in marble of his “ Death of Hyacinthus,” and the plaster cast 
of his " Cain and his race cursed by God.” Thiers, who was at 
this time minister of public works, now commissioned him to 
execute the two groups of “ Peace ” and “ War,” placed at each 
side of the Arc de Triomphe. This last, which established his 
reputation, he reproduced in marble in the salon of 1839. The 
French capital contains numerous examples of the sculptural 
works of Etex, which included mythological and religious 
subjects besides a great number of portraits. His paintings 
include the subjects of Eurydice and the martyrdom of Saint 
Sebastian, and among the best known of his architectural pro¬ 
ductions are the tomb of Napoleon I. in the Invalides and a 
monument of the revolution of 1848. Etex wrote a number of 
essays on subjects connected with the arts. The last year of his 
life was spent at Nice, and he died at Ghaville (Seine-et-Oise) 
on the 1:4^ of July 1888. 

See P. F.. Mangeant, Antoine tdex, peintre, sculpteur et archileete, 
180S-1SSS (Paris, 1894). 

ETHER, (C 3 H 5 )/), the Aether of pharmacy, a colourless, 
volatile, highly inflammable liquid, of specific gravity, 0-736 at 0°, 
boiling-point 35“ C.,and freezu^-point 117° 4 C. (K. Olszewski). 
It has a strong and charactenstk odour, and a hot sweetish 
taste, is soluble in ten parts of water, and in all proportions in 
alcohol, and dissolves bromine, iodine, and, in sniall quantities, 
sulphur and phosphorus, also the volatile oils, most fatty and 
resinous substances, guncotton, caoutdiouc and certain of the 
vegetable alkaloids. The vapour mbced with oxygen or air is 
violently explosive. The making of ether by the action of 
sulphuric acid on alcohol was known in about the 13th centuiy; 
and later Basil Valentine and Valerius Cordus described its 
preparation and properties. The name ether appears to have 
been applied to the drug only since the times of Frobenius, 
who in 1730 termed it spiritus aeihereus or vitti vitriolatus. It 
was considered to be a sulphur compound, hence its name 
sulphur ether; this idea was proved to be erroneous by Valentine 
Rose in about 1800. Ether is manufactured by the distillation 
of 5 parts of 90 % alcohol with 9 parts of concentrated sulphuric 
acW at a temperature of i4o°-i45® C., a cwistant stream of 
alcohol being caused ^ flow into the mixture durii^ the opera¬ 
tion. The &tillate k purified by treatment wra lime and 
calcium chloride, and subsequent distillation. The mechanism 
of this reaction was explained by A. Williamson in 1850. For 
other methods of pr^aration sec Ethers.^ 

> Sec also 1 . v. Uebig, Ann. Chtm. Pkarm., 1837,23, p. 39; 1839, 
30, p. 129; E. Mltscberlidi, Pogg. Ann., 1836, 31, p. 273 ; 1841, 53, 
p. 95; A. W. WiSiamMin, Phil. Mag., 1850 (j), 37, p. 350. 
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The presence of so small a quantity as i % of alcohol may be 
detected in ether by the cobur imparted to it by aniline vblet; 
if water or acetic acid be present, the ether must be shaken with 
anhydrous potassium carbonate before the application of the test. 
When heated with zinc dust, it yields ethylene and water. 
Chromb acid oxidizes it to acetic acid and ozone oxidizes it to 
ethyl peroxide. In contact with hydriodic acid gas at o" C, it 
forms ethyl iodide (R. D. Silva, Ber., 1875, P- 903), and with 
water and a little sulphuric'acid at 180° C, it yields alcohol 
(E. Erlenmeyer, Zeit. f. chemie, 1868, p. 343). It forms crystalline 
compounds with bromine and with many metallic salts. 

Medicine. —^For the anaesthetic properties of ether see Anaes¬ 
thesia. Applied externally, ether evaporates very rapidly, 
producing such intense cold as to cause marked local anaesthesia. 
For this purpose it is best applied as a fine spray, but ethyl 
chloride is generally found more efficient and produces less sub¬ 
sequent discomfort. It aids the absorption of fats and may be 
used with cod liver oil when the latter is administered by the skin. 
If it be rubbed in or evaporation be prevented, it acts, like 
alcohol and chloroform, as an irritant. Ten to twenty minims 
of ether, subcutaneously injected, constitute perhaps the most 
rapid and powerful cardiac stimulant known, and are often 
employed for this purpose in cases of syncope under anaesthesia. 
Taken internally, ether acts in many respects similarly to alcohol 
and chloroform, but its stimulant action on the heart is. much 
more marked, being exerted both reflexly from the stomach 
and directly after its rapid absorption. Ether is thus the type of 
a rapidly diffusible stimulant. It is also useful in relieving the 
paroxysms of asthma. The dose for repeated administration 
is from 10 to 30 minims and for a single administration up to a 
drachm. 

Chronic Poisoning. —A dose of a little more than a drachm 
(a teaspoonful) will produce a condition of inebriation lasting 
for one-half to one hour, but the dose must soon be greatly in¬ 
creased. The after-effects are, if anything, rather pleasant, and 
the habit of ether drinking is certainly not so injurious as alcohol¬ 
ism. The principal symptons of chronic ether-drinking are a 
weakening of the activity of the special senses, and notably 
sight and hearing, a lowering of the intelligence and a degree 
of general paresis (partial paralysis) of motion. 

ETHEREDGE [or Ethf.rege], SIR GEORGE (c. 1635-1691), 
English dramatist, was bom about the year 1635, and iblonged 
to an Oxfordshire family. He is said to have been educated at 
Cambridge, but Dennis assures us that “ to his certain knowledge 
he understood neither Greek nor Latin.” He travelled abroad 
early, and seems to have resided in France. It is possible that 
he witnessed in Paris the performances of some of Moli^re’s 
earliest comedies ; and he seems, from an allusion in one of his 
plays, to have been personally acquainted with Bussy Rabutin. 
On his return to London he studied the law at one of the Inns 
of Court. His tastes were those of a fine gentleman, and he in¬ 
dulged freely in pleasure. 

Sometime soon after the Restoration he composed his comedy 
of The Comical Re^ienge or Love in a Tub, which introduced him 
to Lord Buckhurst, afterwards the earl of Dorset. This was 
brought out at the Duke’s theatre in i'664, and a few copies were 
printed in the same year. It is partly in rhymned heroic verse, 
like the stilted tragedies of the Howards and Killigrews, but it 
contains comic scenes that are exceedingly bright and fresh. 
The sparring between Sir Frederick and the Widw introduced a 
style of wit hitherto unknown upon the English stage. The 
success of this play was very great, but Etheredge waited four 
years before he repeated his experiment. Meanwhile he gained 
the highest reputation as a poetical beau, and moved in the circle 
of Sir Charles Sedley, 1 -ord Roche-ster ^d the other noble wits 
of the day. In 1668 he brought out She would if she could, a 
comedy in many respects admirable, full of acrion, wit and 
spirit, although to the last degree frivolous and immoral. But in 
this play Etheredge first shows himself a new power in literature; 
he has nothing of the rudeness of his predecessors or the grossness 
of his contemporaries. We move in an airy and fantastic world, 
where flirtation is the only serious business of life. At this time 
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I Etheredge was living a life no less frivolous and unprincipled than 
those of his Courtals and Freemans. He formed an alliance with 
the famous actress Mrs Elizabeth Barry; she bore him a daughter, 
on whom he settled £6000, but who, unhappily, died in her youth. 
His wealth and wit, the distinction and charm of his matmers, 
won Etheredge the general worship of society, and his tempera¬ 
ment is best shown by the names his contemporaries gave him, ’ 
of “ gentle George ” and “ ea^ Etheredge.” Rochester up¬ 
braided him for'inattention to literature; mid at last, after a 
silence of eight years, he came forward with one more play, un¬ 
fortunately his last. The Man of Mode or Sir Fopling Flutter, 
indisputably the best comedy of intrigue written in England before 
the days of Congreve, was acted and printed in 1676, and enjoyed 
an unbounded success. Besides the merit of its plot and wit, it 
had the personal charm of being supposed to satirize, or at least 
to paint, persons well known in London. Sir Fopling Flutter was 
a portrait of Beau Hewit, the reigning exquisite of the hour; 
in Dorimant the poet drew the earl of Rochester, and in Medley a 
portrait of himself; while even the drunken shoemsdeer was a 
real character, who made his fortune from being thus brought 
into public notice. After this brilliant success Etheredge 
retired from literature; his gallantries and his gambling in a 
few years deprived him of his fortune, and he looked about for a 
rich match. He was knighted before 1680, and gained the hand 
and the money of a rich widow. He was sent by Charles II. 
on a mission to the Hague, and in March 1685 was appointed 
resident minister in the imperial German court at Regensburg. 

He was very uncomfortable in Germany, and after three and a 
half years’ residence left for Paris. He had collected a library 
at Regensburg, some volumes of which arc in the theologicd 
college there. His MS. despatches are preserved in the British 
Museum, where they were discovered and described by Mr Gosse 
in 1881; they add very largely to our knowledge of Etheredge’s 
career. He died in Paris, probably in 1691, for Narcissus LuttrcU 
notes in February 1692 that “ Sir George Etherege, the late King 
James’ ambassador to 'Vienna, died lately in Paris.” 

Etheredge deserves to hold a more distinguished place in 
English literature than has generally been allotted to Um. In 
a dull and heavy age, he inaugurated a period of genuine wit and 
sprightliness. He invented the comedy of intrigue, and led the 
way for the masterpieces of Congreve and Sheridan. Before 
his time the manner of Ben Jonson had prev^ed in comedy, and 
traditional “ humours ” and typical eccentricities, instead of real 
characters, had crowded the comic stage. Etheredge paints w'th 
a light, faint hand, but it is from nature, and his portraits of fops 
and beaux are simply unexcelled. No one knows better than he 
how to present a gay young gentleman, a Dorimant, “ an un- 
confinable rover after amorous adventures.” His genius is as light 
as thistle-down ; he is frivolous, without force of conviction, 
without principle; but his wit is very sparkling, and his style pure 
and singularly picturesque. No one approaches Etheredge in 
delicate touches of dress, furniture and scene; he makes the 
fine airs of Lmidon gentlemen and ladies live before our eyes 
even more vividly than Congreve does; but he has less insight 
and less energy than Congreve. Had he been pxwr or ambitious, 
he might have been to England almost what Moliire was to 
France, but he was a rich man living at his ease, and he disdained 
to excel in literature. Etheredge was “ a fair, slender, gHfiCsel 
man, but spoiled his countenance with drinking.” His con- 
temporarire all agree in acknowledging that he was the soul of 
affability and sprightly good-nature. 

The life of Etheredge was first gjven»in detail by Edmund Gosse 
in Seventeenth Cenimy Studies (1883). His works were edited by 
A. W. Verity, in 1888. (E. G.) 

ETHERIDGE, JOHN WBSLET (1804-1866), English non¬ 
conformist divine, was bom near Newport, Isle of Wight, on the 
24th of February 1804. He received most of his early education 
from his father. Though he never attended any university he 
acquired ultimately a thorough knowledge of Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Syriac, French and German. In 1824 he was placed on 
the Wesleyan Methodist plan as a local preacher. In i8a6 his 
offer to enter the ministry was accepted, and after the usual 
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probationary trial he was received into full connexion at the 
confejence of 1831. For two years after this he remained at 
Brighton, and in 1833 he removed to Cornwall, being stationed 
successively at the Truro and Falmouth circuits. From Falmouth 
be removed to Darlaston, where in 1838 his health ^ave way. For 
a good many years he was a supernumerary, and lived for a while 
• at Caen and Paris, where in the public libraries he found great 
facilities for prosecuting his favourite Oriental studies. His 
health having considerably improved, he became, in 1843, pastor 
of the Methodist church at Boulogne. He returned to England 
in i847,and was appointed successively to the circuits of Islington, 
Bristol, Leeds, Penzance, J’enryn, Truro and St Austell in east 
Cornwall. Shortly after his return to England he received the 
degree of Ph.D. from the university of Heidelberg. He was a 
patient, modest, hard-working and accurate scholar. He died at 
Camborne on the z-tth^of May i86fi. 

His principal works are ffmae Aramaicae (1843); History, Liturgies 
and Literature of the Svrinti Churches (1847); The Apostolic Acts 
and Epistles, from the Peshito or Ancient Svriac (1840); Jerusalem 
and Tiberias, a Survey of the Hcligious and Scholastic Learning of the 
Jews (1856); The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan hen Ueeiel 
(1st vol. in 1862, 2nd in 1865). See Memoir, by Rev. Thomley Smith 
(1871). 

ETHERIDOB, ROBERT (1819-1903), English geologist and 
palaeontologist, was bom at Ross, in Herefordshire, on the 3rd 
of December 1819. After an ordinary school education in his 
native town, he obtained employment in a business hou.se in 
Bristol. There he devoted his spare time to natural history 
pursuits, and in 1850 was appoinled curator of the museum 
attached to the Bristol Philosophical Institution. He also became 
lecturer on botany in the Bristol medical school. In 1857, 
through the influence of Sir Roderick I. Murchison, he was ap¬ 
pointed to a post in the Museum of Practical Geology in London, 
and eventually liccame palaeontologist to the Geological Survey. 
In 1865 he assisted Prof. Huxley in the preparation of a Catalogue 
of Fossils in the Museum of Practical Geology. His chief work 
for many years was in naming the fossils collected during the 
progress of the Geological Survey, and in supplying the lists 
that were appended to numerous oflicial memoirs. In this way 
he acquired an exceptional knowledge of British fossils, and he 
ultimately prepared an elaborate work entitled Fossils of the 
British Islands, Stratigraphieally and Zoologically arranged. 
Only the first volume dealing with the. Palaeozoic species was 
published (1888). Etheridge also was author of several papers 
on the Rhactic Beds, and of an important essay on the Physical 
Structure of North Devon, and on the Palaeontological Value 
of the Devonian Fossils (1867). He edited, and in the main re¬ 
wrote, the second part of a new edition of John Phillips’ Manual 
of Geology—entitled Stratigraphical Geology and Palaeontology 
(1885). He was elected F.R.S. in 1871, and was president of the 
Geological Sodety in 1881-1882. In 1881 Etheridge was trans¬ 
ferred from the Geological Survey to the geological department 
of the British Museum, where he served as assistant keeper until 
J891. He died at Chelsea, London, on the i8th of December 
1903. 

Memoir by Dr Henry Woodward (with list of works and portrait) 
in Geological Magazine, January 1904 ; also Memoir by H. B. Wood¬ 
ward (with portrait) in Proc. Bristol Nat. Soc. x. 175. 

ETHERS, in organic chemistry, compounds of the general 
formula R-O-R', where R, R'=alkyl or aryl groups. They may 
be regarded as the anhydrides of the alcohok, being formed by 
elimination of one molecule of water from two molecules of the 
alcohols; those in which* the two hydrocarbon radicals are 
similar are known as simple ethers, and those in which they are 
dissimilar as mixed ethers. They may be prepared by the 
action of concentrated sulphuric acid on the alcohols, alkj’l 
sulphuric acids being first formed, which yield ethers on heating 
with alcohols. The process may be made a continuous one by 
runriing a thin stream of alcohol continually into the heated 
reaction mixture of alcohol and sulphuric acid. Benzene sul- 
phonic acid has been used in place of sulphuric acid (F. Krafft, 
Ber., 1893, P- 28*9)- A. W. Williamson (Ann., 1851, 77, p. 
38 ; 1854, 81, p. 77) prepared ether by the action of sodium 


ethylate on ethyl iodide, and showed that all ethers must possess 
the structural formula given above (see also Brit. Assoc. Reports, 
1850, p. 65). They may also be prepared by heating the alkyl 
halides with silver oxide. 

The ethers are neutral volatile liquids (the first member, 
methyl ether, is a gas at ordinary temperature). Phosphorus 
pentachloride converts them into alkyl chlorides, a similar 
decomposition taking place when they are heated with the haloid 
acids. Nitric acid and chromic acid oxidize them in such a 
manner that they yield the same products as the alcohols from 
which they are derived. With chlorine they yield substitution 
products. 

Methyl ether, (CH3)jO, was first prepared by J. B. Dumas 
and E. P 61 igot {Ann. chim. phys., 1835, [2] 58, p. 19) by heating 
methyl alcohol with sulphuric acid. It is best prepared by 
heating methyl alcohol and sulphuric acid to 140° C. and leading 
the evolved gas into sulphuric acid. The sulphuric acid .solution 
is then allowed to drop slowlv into an equal volume of water, 
when the methyl ether is liberated (E. Erlenmeyer and A. 
Kriechbaumer, Ber., 1874, 7, p, 699). It is a pleasant-smelling 
gas, which burns when ignited, and may be condensed to a 
liquid which boils at 23-6“ C. It is somewhat soluble in water 
and readily soluble in alcohol, and concentrated sulphuric arid. 
It combines with hydrochloric acid gas to form a compound 
(CH8)20-HC1 (C. Friedel, Comptes rendm, 1875. 81, p. 152). 
Methyl ethyl ether, CHj-O-CjHj, is prepared from methyl iodide 
and sodium ethylate, or from ethyl iodide and sodium methylate 
(A. W. Williamson, 1852, 81, p. 77). It is a liquid which 
boils at 10-8® C. 

For diethyl ether see Ether, and for methyl phenvl ether (anisole) 
and ethyl phenyl ether (plionetolf) siu* Cakhoi.k' Acid. 

ETHICS, the name generally given to the science of moral 
philosophy. The word “ ethics ” is derived from the Gr. IfiiKw, 
that which pertains to Pfios, character. 

For convenience in reference, the arranf'emenl tollowed in this 
article may be explained at the outset:— 
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Section I. contains a general survey oi the subject; it shows in 

what .sense ethics is to be regarded as a special field of philosoplucal 
investigation—its relations to other departments of thought, especi¬ 
ally to psychology, religion and modern physical science. The 
article makes no attempt to give a detailed, casuistical examination 
of the matter of ethical theory. For this, reference must be made 
to special articles on philosophic schools, writers and terms. 

Section II. is a historical sketch in four parts tracing the main 
lines of development in ethical speculation from its birth to the 
present day. Here again it has been possible to notice only the 
salient points or landmarks, leaving all detail to special articles as 
above. All irajiortant writers whose names occur in this sketch 
are treated in special biographical articles, and references are given 
as often as possible to supplementary articles which illustrate and 
explain points which cannot be fully treated here. This is especially 
the case in connexion with technical terms (whose history and 
meaning arc inevitably taken for granted) and biographical infor¬ 
mation about minor ethical writers. 

I. Definition and Subject-Matter of Eraics 
In its widest sense, the term “ethics” would imply an exMnina- 
(ioii into the general character or habits of mankind, and would 
even involve a description or history of the habits of men in par¬ 
ticular societies living at different periods of time. Such a field 
of study would obviously be too wide for any particular science 
or philosophy to investigate, and moreover portions of the field 
are already occupied by history, by anthropology and by the 
particular sciences (e.g. physiology, anatomy, biology), in so 
far as the habits and character of men depend upon the material 
processes which these sciences examine. Even philosophies 
such as logic and aesthetic would be necessary for such an 
investigation, if thought and artistic production are normal 
human habits and elements in character. Ethics then is usually 
confined to the particular field of human character and conduct 
so far as they depend upon or exhibit certain general principles 
commonly known as moral principles. Men in general char¬ 
acterize their own conduct and character and that of other men 
by such general adjectives as good, bad, right and wrong, and 
it is the meaning and scope of these adjectives, primarily in 
relation to human conduct, and ultimately in their final and 
absolute sense, that ethics investigates. 

A not uncommon definition of ethics as the“science of conduct” 
is inexact for various reasons. (1) The sciences are descriptive 
or experimental. But a description of what acts or what ends 
of action men in the present or the past call, or have called, 
“ good ” or “ bad ” is clearly beyond human powers. And 
experiments in morality (apart from the inconvenient practical 
consequences likely to ensue) are useless for purposes of ethics, 
because the moral consciousness would itself at one and the same 
time be required to make the experiment and to provide the 
subject upon which the experiment is performed. (2) Ethics 
is a philosophy and not a science. Philosophy is a process of 
reflection upon the presuppositions involved in unreflective 
thought. In logic and metaphysics it investigates either the 
process of apprehension itself, or conceptions such as cause, 
substance, space, time, which the ordinary scientific conscious¬ 
ness never criticizes. In moral philosophy the place of the body 
of sciences, which philosophy as the theory of knowledge investi¬ 
gates, is taken by the developed moral consciousness, which 
already pronounces moral judgment without hesitation, and 
claims authority to subject to continual criticism the institutions 
and forms of social life which it has itself helpied to create. 

When ethical speculation first begins, conceptions such as 
those of duty, responsibility, the will as the ultimate subject 
of moral approbation and disapprobation, are alread;y in existence 
and already operative. Moral philosophy in a certain sense adds 
nothing to these conceptions, though it sets them in a clearer 
light. The problems of the moral consciousness at the time at 


which it first becomes reflective are not strictly speaking philo¬ 
sophical problems at all. It is occupied with just such questions 
as each individual man who wishes to act rightly is constantly 
called upon to answer, f.g. questions such as “ What particular 
action will meet the claims of justice under such and such 
circumstances ? ” or “ What degree of ignorance will excuse 
this particular person in this particular case from his resfionsi- 
-bility ? ” It tries to attain a knowledge as complete as possible 
of the circumstances under which tlie act contemplated must be 
jjerformed, the personalities of the persons whom it may affect, 
and the consequences (so far as they can be foreseen) which 
it will produce, and then by virtue of its own power of moral 
discrimination pronounces judgment. And the ever-recurring 
problem of the moral consciousness, “ What ought to be done ? ” 
IS one which receives a clearer and more definite answer as men 
become more able in the course of moral experience to apply 
those principles of the moral consciousness which are yet em¬ 
ployed in that experience from the outset. Nevertheless there 
IS a sense in which moral philosophy may be said to originate 
out of difficulties inherent in the nature of morality itself,although 
it remains true that the questions which ethics attempts to 
answer arc never questions with which the moral consciousness 
as such is confronted. The fact that men give different answers 
to moral problems which seem similar in character, or even the 
mere fact that men disregard, when they act immorally, the 
dictates and implicit principles of the moral consciousness is 
certain sooner or later to produce the desire either, on the one 
hand, to justify immoral action by casting doubt upon the 
authority of the moral consciousness and the validity of its 
principles, or, on the other hand, to justify particular moral 
judgments either by (the only valid method) an analysis of 
the moral principle involved in the judgment and a demonstra¬ 
tion of its univcnsal acceptation, or by some attempted proof 
that the particular moral judgment is arrived at by a process 
of inference from some universal conception of the Supreme 
Good or the Final End from which all particular duties or 
virtues may be deduced^ It may be that criticism of morality 
first originates with a criticism of existing moral institutions 
or codes of ethics; such a criticism may be due to the spon¬ 
taneous activity of the moral consciousness itself. But when 
such criticism passes into the attempt to find a universal criterion 
of morality—such an attempt being in effect an effort to make 
morality scientific—and especially when the attempt is seen, 
as it must in the end be seen, to fail (the moral consciousness 
being superior to all standards of morality and realizing itself 
wholly in particular judgments), then ethics as a process of 
reflection upon the nature of the moral consciousness may be 
said to begin. If this lie true it follows that one of the chief 
functions of ethics must be criticism of mistaken attempts to 
find a criterion of morality superior to the pronouncements of 
the moral consciousness itself. The ultimate superiority of the 
moral consciousness over all other standards is recognized, even 
by those who impugn its authority, whenever they claim that 
all men ought to recognize the superior value of the standards 
which they themselves wish to substitute. Similarly, their 
opponents refute their arguments by showing that they are 
based ultimately upon a recognition of certain distinctions 
which are mural distinctions (*.e. imply a moral consciousness 
capable of discriminating between right and-wrong in particular 
cases), and that these moral distinctions conflict with the con¬ 
clusions which they reach. 

This may briefly be illustrated by reference to some of the 
great fundamentnl controversies of ethics. None of these 
originates out of conflicting statements of the moral conscious 
ness, i.e. there is no fundamental contradiction in morality 
itself. No one (if unsophisticated) ever confused the conception 
of pleasure with the conception of the Good, or thought that 
the claims of selfish interest were identical with those of duty. 
But the controversy between hedonists and antihedonists 
originates as soon as men reflect that a good which is not in some 
sense “ my ” good is not good at all, or that no act can be said 
to be moral which does not satisfy “me.” Or, again, the 
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reflection that the mark or sign of the perfect performance of 
a particular virtuous act or function is the presence of a char¬ 
acteristic pleasure which always accompanies it, is opposed to 
the reflection that it is a mark of the highest morality never to 
rest satisfied, and out of these seemingly contradictory state¬ 
ments of the reflective consciousness might arise a multitude 
of controversies either concerning pleasure and duty, or the even 
more difficult and complex conceptions of merit, progress, and 
the nature of the Supreme Good or Final End. 

When and how fresh controversies in ethics wiU begin it would 
be impossible for My one to foretell. Sometimes the dommance 
of a particular science or branch of study is the occasion 
Sehacm, attempt to apply to ethics ideas borrowed from 

or analogous to the conceptions of tliat science. False 
analogies drawn between ethics and mathematics or between 
morality and the perception of beauty have wrought much 
mischief in modem and to some degree even in ancient ethics. 
The influence of ideas borrowed from biology is everywhere 
manifest in the ethical speculations of modem times. Sometimes, 
again, whole theories erf ethics have been formulated which can 
be seen in the end to be efforts to subordinate moral conceptions 
to conceptions belonging properly to institutions or departments 
of human thought and activity which the moral consciousness 
has itself originated. Law, for instance, depends, or at least 
ought to depend, upon men’s need for and consciousness of 
justice. And such institutions as the family and the state arc 
created by the social consciousness, which is the moral conscious¬ 
ness from another aspect. Yet morality has been subordinated 
to legal and social sanctions, and moral advance has been held 
to be conditioned by political and social necessities which are 
not moral needs. Similarly no one since civilization emerged 
from barbarism has ever really been willing to yield aJlegiance 
to a deity who is not moral in the fullest and highest sense of the 
word. God is not superior to mural law. Yet there have been 
rAsoAwr. '"^**°'* systems of theological ethics which have 
attempted to base human morality upon the arbitrary 
will of God or upon the supreme authority of a divinely inspired 
book or code of laws. One of the greatest of all ethical contro- 
versie.s, that concerning die freedom of the will, arose directly 
out of what was in reality a theological problem—the necessity, 
namely, of reconciling God’s foreknowledge with human freedom. 
The unreflective moral consciousness never finds it difficult to 
distinguish between a man’s power of willing and all the forces 
of circumstance, heredity and the like, which combine to form 
the temptations to which he may yield or bid defiance; and 
such facts as “remorse” and “penitence” are a continual 
testimony to man’s sense of freedom. But so soon as men 
perceive upon reflection an apparent discrepancy between the 
utterances of their moral consciousness and certain conclusions 
to which theological speculation (or at a later period metaphysical 
and scientific inquiries) seems inevitably to lead them, they 
will not rest satisfied until the belief in the will's freedom (hitlier- 
to unquestioned) is upon further reflection justified or condemned. 
It is clear then that the complexity of the subject-matter of 
ethics is such that no sharply defined boundary lines can be drawn 
between it and other branches of inquiry. Just in so far as it 
presupposes the apprehension of moral facts, it must presuppose 
a knowledge of the system of social relationships upon which 
Mme at least of those facts depend* No one, for instance, could 
inquire into the nature of justice without lieing further compelled 
to undertake an examination of the nature of the state. 

It would lie difficult tofledde how much of the dispute between 
the advocates of pleasure theories and their opponents turns 
upon vexed questions of psychology, and how much is 
eboiogy. Strictly relevant to ethics. If, as has already been 
said, one of the chief tasks of ethics is to prevent the 
intrusion into its own sphere of inquiry of ideas borrowed from 
other and ahen, sources, then obviously these sources must be 
investigated. One example of this necessity may be given. It 
is sometimes maintained tflit the proper method of ethics is 
the psychological method; ethics, we are told, should examine 
as its subject-matter moral sentiments wherever found, without 


raising ultimate questions as to the nature of obligation or 
moral authority in general. Now if in opposition to such argu¬ 
ments the ultimate character of moral obligation be defended, 
it will be necessary to point out that no one feels moral sentiments 
except in connexion with particular objects of moral approbation 
or disapprobation (e.g. gratitude is inexplicable apart from a 
particular relationship existing between two or more persons), 
and that these objects are objects of the moral consciousness 
alone. But such a line of argument is certain to make necessary 
an inquiry into the .nature of the objects of psychological study 
which may produce quite unforeseen results for psychology. 

Nothing therefore is to be gained by confining ethics within 
limits which must from the nature of the case be arbitrary. 
The defender at all events of the supremacy of moral intuitions 
must be prepared to follow whilier the a^ument leads, into 
whatever strange quarters it may direct him. But this much 
may be said by way of delimitation of the scope of ethics: how¬ 
ever complicated and involved its arguments and processes of 
inference may liecome, tl»e facts from which they start and the 
conclusions to which they point are such as the moral conscious¬ 
ness aloHe can understand or warrant. (H. H. W.) 

II. Historical Sketch 

A. Creek and Graeco-Roman Ethics. —The ethical speculation 
of Greece, and therefore of Europe, had no abrupt and absolute 
beginning. The naive and fragmentary precepts of conduct, 
which arc everywhere the earliest manifestation of nascent 
moral reflection, are a noteworthy element in the gnomic poctiy 
of the 7th and 6th centuries a.c. Their importance is shown 
by the traditional enumeration of the Seven Sages of the 6th 
century, and their influence on ethical thought is attested by the 
references of Plato and Aristotle. But from these unscientific 
utterances to a philosophy of morals was a long process. In the 
practical wisdom of Thales (f.a.), one of the seven, we cannot 
discern any systematic theory of morality. In the case of 
Pythagoras, conspicuous among pre-Socratic philosophers as the 
founder not merefy of a .sdioul, but of a sect or order bound by a 
common rule of life, there is a closer connexion between moral 
and metaphysical speculation. The doctrine of the Pythagoreans 
that the essence of justice (conceived as equal retribution) was a 
square number, indicates a serious attempt to extend to the 
region of conduct their maithcmatical view of the universe ; 
and the same may be said of their classification of good with 
unity, straightness and the like, and of evil with the opposite 
qualities. Still, the enunciation of the moral precepts of Pytha¬ 
goras appears to have been dogmatic, or even prophetic, rather 
than philosophic, and to have been accepted by his disciples 
witli an unphilosophic reverence as the it>se dixit * of the master. 
Hence, whatever influence the Pythagorean blending of ethical 
and mathematical notions may have had on Plato, and, through 
him, on later thought, we cannot re^rd the sclwol as having 
really forestalled the Socratic inquiiy after a completely reasoned 
theory of conduct. The ethical clement in the “ dark ” philo¬ 
sophizing of Hcraditus (c. 530-470 B.C.), though it anticipates 
Stoicism in its conceptions of a law of the universe, to which 
the wise man will carefully conform, and a divine harmony, in 
the recognition of which he will find his truest satisfaction, is 
more profound, but even less systematic. It is only when we 
come to Democritus, a contemporary of Socrates, the last of 
the original thinkers whom we distinguish as pre-^cratic, that 
we find anything which we can call an ethical system. The 
fragments remain of the moral treatises of Democritus are 
sufficient, perhaps, to convince us that the turn of Greek philo¬ 
sophy in the direction of conduct, which was actually due to 
Socrates, would have taken place without him, though in a less 
decided manner; but’when we compare the Dwocritean ethics 
with the post-Socratic system to which it has most affinity. 
Epicureanism, we find that it exliibits a very rudimentary 
apprehension of the formal conditions which mor^ teaching 
must fulfil before it can lay claim to be treated as scientific. 

* This' wen-known phrase was origkially attributed to the Pytha¬ 
goreans, 
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The truth is that no system of ethics could be constructed until 
attention had been directed to the vagueness and inconsistency 
of the common moral opinions of mankind. For this purpose 
was needed the concentration of a philosoj^c intellect of the 
first order on the problems of practice. In Socrates first we find 
the required combination of a paramount interest in conduct 
and an ardent desire for knowledge. The pre-Socratic thinkers 
were all primarily devoted to ontological research ; but by the 
middle of the 5th century n.c. the conflict of their dogmatic 
systems had led some of the keenest minds to doubt the possibility 
of penetrating tiie secret of the physical universe, liiis doubt 
found expression in the reasoned scepticism of Gorgias, and 
produced the fttm>>us proposition of Protagoras, that human 
apprehension is the only standard of existence. The same 
feeling led Socrates to akindon the old physico-metaphysical 
inquiries. In his case, moreover, it was strengthened by a naive 
piety that forbade him to search into things of which the gods 
seemed to havereserved the knowledge to themselves. Theregula- 
tion of human action, on the other hand (except on occasions of 
special difficulty, for which omens and oracles might be vouch¬ 
safed), they had left to human reason. On this accordingly 
Socrates concentrated his efforts. 

Though, however, Socrates was the first to arrive at a proper 
conception of the problems of conduct, the general idea did not 
originate with him. The natural reaction against the 
SopUttM, metaphysical and ethical dogrnatisra of the early 
thinkers had reached its climax in the Sophists (?.».). 
Gorgias and Protagoras are only representatives of what was 
really a universal tendency to abandon dogmatic theory and take 
refuge in practical matters, and especially, as was natural in the 
Greek city-state, in the rivic relations of the citizen. The educa¬ 
tion given by the Sophists aimed at no general theory of life, 
but professed to expound the art of getting on in the world and 
of managing public affairs. In their eulogy of the virtues of the 
citizen, they pointed out the prudential character of justice and 
the like as a means of obtaining pleasure and avoiding pain. 
The Greek conception of society was such that the life of the 
free-born citizen consisted mainly of his public function, and, 
therefore, the pseudo-ethical disquisitions of the Sophists satisfied 
the requirements of the age. None thought of dgen/ (virtue 
or exreilenee) as a unique quality possessed of an intrinsic value, 
but as the virtue of the citizen, just as good flute-playing was the 
virtue of the flute-player. We see here, as in other activities 
of the age, a determination to acquire technical knowledge, and 
to apply it directly to the practical issue ; just as music was being 
enriched by new technical knowledge, architecture by modem 
theories of plans and T-squares (.te. Hippodamus), the hwdling 
of soldiers by the new technique of “tactics” and “hoplitics,” so 
citizenship must be analysed afresh, systematized and adapted 
in relation to modem requirements. The Sophists had studied 
these matters superficially indeed but with thoroughness as far 
as they went, and it is not remarkable that they should have 
taken the methods which were successful in rhetoric, and 
applied them to the “ science and art ” of civic virtues. Plato’s 
Protagoras claim.s, not unjustly, that in teaching virtue they 
simply did systematically what every one else was doing at 
haphazard. But in the true sense of the word, they had no 
ethical system at all, nor did they contribute save by contrast 
to ethical speculation. They merely analysed conventional 
formulae, much in the manner of certain modem so-caBed 
“ scientific ” moralists. Into this arena of hazy popular common 
sense Socrates brought a new critical spirit, showing 
soenttt. popular lecturers, in spite of their fertile 

eloquence, could not defend tlieir fundamental assumptions, 
nor even give rational definitions of what shey professed to ex¬ 
plain. Not only were they thus “ ignorjmt,” but they were also 
perpetually inconsistentwith themselves in dealing with particular 
instances. Thus, by the aid of his famous “ dialectic,” Socrates 
arrived first at the negative result that the professed teachers of 
the people were as ignorant as he himself claimed to be, and in 
a measure justified the eulogy of Aristotle that he rendered to 
philosophy the service of" introducing induction and definitions.” 


This description of his work is, however, both too technical and 
too positive, if we may judge from those earlier dialogues of 
Plato in which the real Socnite.s is found least modified. The 
pre-eminent wisdom which the Delphic oracle attributed to him 
was held by himself to consist in a unique consciousness of 
ignorance. Yet it is equally clear from Plato that there was a 
most important positive element in the teaching of Socrates in 
virtue of which it is just to say with Alexander Bain, “ the first 
important name in ancient ethical philosophy is Socrates.” 
The union of the negative and the positive elemeots in his work 
has caused historkns no little perplexity, and we cannot quite 
save the philosopher's consistency unless we regard some of the 
doctrines attributed to him by Xenophon as merely tentative 
and provisional. Still the positions of Socrates that are most 
important in the history of etliical thought not only are easy 
to harmonize with his conviction of ignorance, but even render 
it easier to understand his unwearied cross-examination of com¬ 
mon opinion. While he showed clearly the difficulty of acquiring 
knowledge, he was convinced that knowledge alone could be the 
source of a coherent system of virtue, as error of evil. Socrates, 
therefore, first in the history of thought, propounds a positive 
scientific law of conduct. Virtue is knowledge. This principle 
involved the paradox that no man, knowing good, would do evil. 
But it was a paradox derived from his unanswerable truisms, 
“Every one wishes for his own good,and would get it if he could,” 
and “ No one would deny that justice and virtue generally are 
goods, and of all goods the best.” All virtues are, therrfore, 
summed up in knowledge of the good. But this good is not, for 
Socrates, duty as distinct from interest. The force of the paradox 
depends upon a blending of duty and interest in the single notion 
of good, a blending which was dominant in the common thought 
of the age. This it is which forms Uie kernel of the positive 
thought of Socrates according to Xenophon. He could give no 
satisfactory account of Good in the abstract, and evaded all 
questions on this point by saying that he knew “ no good that 
was not good for something in particular,” but that good is 
consistent with itself. For himself he prized above all things 
the wisdom that is virtue, and in the task of producing it he 
endured the hardest penury, maintaining tliat such life was 
richer in enjoyment than a fife of luxury. Tliis many-sidedness 
of view is illustrated by tlie curious blending of noble and merely 
utilitarian sentiment in his account of friendship: a friend who 
can be of no service is valueless; yet the highest service that a 
friend can render is moral improvement. , 

The historically important characteristics of his moral philo¬ 
sophy, if we take (as we must) his teaching and character 
together, may be summarized as follows:—(1) an ardent inquiry 
for knowledge nowhere to be found, but which, if found, would 
perfect human conduct; (z) a demand meanwhile that men 
should act as far as possible on some consistent theory ; (5) a 
provisional adhesion to the commonly received view of good, 
in all its incoherent complexity, and a perpetual readiness to 
maintain the harmony of its different elements, and demonstrate 
the superiority of virtue by an appeal to the standard of self- 
interest; (4) personal firmness, as apparently easy as it was 
actually invincible, in carrying out consistently such practical 
convictions as he had attained. It is only when we keep all 
these points in view that we can understand how from the 
spring of Socratic conversation flowed the divergent streams 
of Greek ethical thought. 

Four distinct philosophical schools etrace their immediate 
origin to the circle that gathered round Socrates—the Megarian, 
the Platonic, the Cynic and the Cyrenaic. Tbs , 
impress of the master is manifest on aU, in spite of the T** 
wide differences that divide them; they all agree in 
holding the most important possession of mao to be 
wisdom or knowledge, and the most important knowledge to be 
knowled^ of Good. Here, however, the agreement ends. The 
more philosophic part of the circle, forming a group in which 
Euclid of Megara (see Mkgarian School) seems at first to have 
taken the lead, regarded this Good as the object of a still un¬ 
fulfilled quest, and were led to identify it with the bidden secret 
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of the universe, and thus to pass from ethics to metaphysics. 
Others again, whose demand for knowledge was more easily 
satisfied, and who were more impressed with the positive and 
practical side of the master’s teaching, made the quest a much 
simpler affair. They took the Good as already known, and held 
philosophy to consist in the steady application of this knowledge 
to conduct. Among these were Antisthenes the Cynic and 
Aristippus of Cyrene. It is by their recognition of the duty of 
living consistently by theor>' instead of mere impulse or custom, 
their sense of the new value given to life through this rationaliza¬ 
tion, and their effort to maintain the easy, calm, unwavering 
firmness of the Socratic temper, that we recognize both Antis¬ 
thenes and Aristippus as ‘‘Socratic men,” in spite of the complete¬ 
ness with which they divided their master’s positive doctrine 
into systems diametrically opposed. Of their contrasted prin¬ 
ciples we may perhajps say that, while Aristippus took the most 
obvious logical step for reducing the teaching of Socrates to clear 
dogmatic unity, Antisthenes certainly drew the most natural 
inference from the Socratic life. 

Aristippus (see Cyrenaics) argued that, if all that is beautiful 
or admirable in conduct has this quality as being useful, i.e. 
productive of some further good ; if virtuous action 
IS essentially action done with insight, or rational 
apprehension of the act as a means to this good, this 
good must be pleasure. Bodily pleasures and pains Aristippus 
held to be the keenest, though he does not seem to have main¬ 
tained this on any materialistic theory, as he admitted the 
existence of purely mental pleasures, such as joy in the prosperity 
of one’s native land. He fully recognized that his good was 
capable of being realized only in successive parts, and gave even 
exaggerated emphasis to the rule of seeking the pleasure of the 
moment, and not troubling oneself about a dubious future. 
It was in the calm, resolute, skilful culling of such pleasures as 
circumstances afforded from moment to moment, undisturbed 
by passion, prejudices or superstition, that he conceived the 
quality of wisdom to be exhibited; and tradition represents 
him as realizing this ideal to an impressive degree. Among the 
prejudices from which the wise man was free he included all 
regard to customary morality beyond what was due to the 
actual penalties attached to its violation; though he held, with 
Socrates, that these penalties actually render conformity reason¬ 
able. Thus early in the history of ethical theory appeared the 
most thoroughgoing exposition of hedonism. 

Far otherwise was the Socratic spirit understood by Antisthenes 
and the Cynics (?.».). They equally held that no speculative 
research was needed for the discovery of good and 
virtue, and maintained that the Socratic wisdom was 

^ ’ exhibited, not in the skilful pursuit, but in the rational 

disregard of pleasure,—in the clear apprehension of the intrinsic 
worthlessness of this and most other objects of men’s ordinary 
desires and aims. Pleasure, indeed, Antisthenes declared roundly 
to be an evil; ‘‘ Better madness than a surrender to pleasure.” 
He did not overlook the need of supplementing merely intellectual 
insight by ‘‘ Socratic force of soul ” ; but it seemed to bins that, 
by insight and self-mastery ■ combined, an absolute spiritual 
independence might be attained which left nothing wanting 
for perfect well-being (see also Diogenes). For as for poverty, 
painful toil, disrepute, and such evils as men dread niost, these, 
he argued, were positively useful as means of progress in spiritual 
freedom and virtue, "niere is, however, in the Cynic notion of 
wisdom, no positive driterion beyond the mere negation of 
irrational desires and prejudices. We saw that Socrates, while 
not claiming to have found the abstract theory of good or wise 
conduct, practically understood by it the faithful performance of 
customary duties, maintaining always that his own happiness 
was therewith bound up. The Cynics more boldly discarded 
both pleasure and mere custom as alike irrational; but in so 
doing they left the freed reason with no definite aim but its 
own freedom. It is absurd^ Plato urged, to say that knowledge 
is the good^ and then when asked ‘‘ knowledge of what ? ” to have 
no positive reply but “ of the good ”; but the Cynics do not seem 
to nave made any serious effort to escape from this absurdity. 


The ultimate views of these two Socratic schools we shall 
have to notice presently when we come to the post-Aristotelian 
schools. We must now proceed to trace the fuller development 
of the Socratic theory in the hands of Plato and Aristotle. 

The ethics of Plato cannot properly be treated as a finished 
result, but rather as a continual movement from the position 
of Sooates towards the more complete, articulate 
system of Aristotle; except that there are ascetic and *' 
mystical suggestions in some parts of Plato’s teaching which 
find no counterpart in Aristotle, and in fact disappear from 
Greek philosophy soon after Plato’s death until they are revived 
and fantastically developed in Neopythagoreanism and Neo¬ 
platonism. The first stage at which we tan distinguish Plato’s 
ethical view from that of Socrates is presented in the Protagoras, 
where he makes a serious, though clearly tentative effort to 
define the object of that knowledge which he with his master 
regards as the essence of all virtue. Such knowledge, he here 
maintains, is really mensuration of pleasures and pains, whereby 
the wise man avoids those mistaken under-estimates of future 
feelings in comparison with present which we commonly call 
‘‘yielding to fear or desire.” This hedonism has perplexed 
Plato’s readers needlessly (as we have said in speaking of the 
Cyrenaics), inasmuch as hedonism is the most obvious corollary 
of the Socratic doctrine that the different common notions of 
good—the beautiful, the pleasant and the useful—were to be 
somehow interpreted by each other. By Plato, however, this 
conclusion could have been held only before he had accomplished 
the movement of thought by which he carried the ^cratir 
method beyond the range of human conduct and developed il 
into a metaphysical system. 

This movement may be expressed thus. “ If we know,” said 
Socrates, “ what justice is, we can give an account or definition 
of it ” ; true knowledge must be knowledge of the general fact, 
common to all the individual cases to which we apply our general 
notion. But this must be no less true of other objects of thought 
and discourse ; the same relation of general notions to particular 
examples extends through the whole physical universe; we can 
think and talk of it only by means of such notions. True nr 
scientific knowledge then must be general knowledge, relating, 
not to individuals primarily, but to the general facts or qualities 
which individuals exemplify ; in fact, our notion of an individual, 
when examined, is found to be an aggregate of such general 
qualities. But, again, the object of true knowledge must be what 
really exists; hence the reality of the universe must lie in general 
facts or relations, and not in the individuals that exemplify 
them. 

So far the steps are plain enough ; but we do not yet see how 
this logical Realism (as it was afterwards called) comes to have 
the essentially ethical character that especially interests us in 
Platonism. Plato’s philosophy is now concerned with the whole 
universe of being ; yet the ultimate object of his philosophic 
contemplation is still “ the good,” now conceived as the ultimate 
ground of all being and knowledge. That is, the essence of the 
universe is identified with its end,—the “ formal ” with the 
“ final ” cause of things, to use the later Aristotelian phraseology. 
How comes this about ? 

Perhaps we may best explain this by recurring to the original 
application of the Socratic method to human affairs. Since ail 
rational activity is for some end, the different arts or functioiis 
of human industry are naturally defined by a statement of their 
ends or uses; and similarly, in giving an account of the different 
artists and functionaries, we necessarily state their end, “ what 
they are good for.” In a society well ordered on Socratic 
principles, every human being would be put to some use; the 
essence of his life wauld consist in doing what he was good for 
(his proper ipyov). But again, it is easy to extend this view 
throughout the whole region of organized life; an eye that 
does not attain its end by seeing is without the essence of an eye. 
In short, we may say of all organs and instruments that they 
are what we think them in proportion as they fulfil their function 
and attain their end. If, then, we conceive the whole universe 
organically, as a complex arrangement of means to ends, we shall 
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understand how Plato might hold that all things really were, or 
(as we say) “ realized their idea,” in proportion as they accom¬ 
plished the special end or good for which they were adapted. 
Even Socrates, in spite of his aversion to physics, was led by 
pious reflection to expound a teleological view of the physical 
world, as ordered in all its parts by divine wisdom for the realiza¬ 
tion of some divine end; and, in the metaphysical turn which 
Plato gave to this view, he was probably anticipated by Euclid of 
Megara, who held that the one real being is “ that which we call 
by many names. Good, Wisdom, Reason or God,” to which 
Plato, raising to a loftier significance the Socratic identification 
of the beautiful with the useful, added the further name of 
Absolute Beauty, explaining how man’s love of the beautiful 
finally reveals itself as the yearning for the end and essence of 
being. 

Plato, therefore, took this vast stride of thought, and identified 
the ultimate notions of ethics and ontology. We have now to see 
what attitude he will adopt towards the practical inquiries from 
which he started. What will now be his view of wisdom, virtue, 
pleasure and their relation to human well-lieing ? 

The answer to this question is inevitably somewhat com¬ 
plicated. In the first place we have to observe that philosophy 
has now passed definitely from the market-place into the lecture- 
room. The quest of Socrates was for the true art of conduct for 
a man living a practical life among his fellows. Rut if the objects 
of abstract thought constitute the real world, of which this world 
of individual things is but a shadow, it is plain that the highest, 
most real life must lie in the former region and not in the latter. 
It is in contemplating the abstract reality which concrete things 
obscurely exhibit, the type or ideal which they imperfectly 
imitate, that the true life of the mind in man must consist; and 
as man is most truly man in proportion as he is mind, the desire 
of one’s own good, which Plato, following Socrates, held to be 
permanent and essential in every living thing, becomes in its 
highest form the philosophic yearning for knowledge. This 
yearning, he held, springs—like more sensual impulses—from a 
sense of want of something formerly possessed, of which there 
remains a latent memory in the soul, strong in proportion to its 
philosophic capacity; hence it is that in learning any abstract 
truth by scientific demonstration we merely make explicit what we 
already implicitly know; we bring into clear consciousness hidden 
memories of a state in which the soul looked upon Reality and 
Good face to face, before the lapse that imprisoned her in an alien 
body and mingled her true nature with fle.shly feelings and im¬ 
pulses. We thus reach the paradox that the true art of living 
IS really an “ art of dying ” as far as possible to mere sense, in 
order more fully to exist in intimate union with absolute goodness 
and beauty. On the other hand, since the philosopher must still 
live and act in the concrete sensible world, the Socratic identifica¬ 
tion of wisdom and virtue is fully maintained by Plato. Only 
he who apprehends good in the abstract can imitate it in such 
transient and imperfect good as may be realized in human life, 
and it is impossible that, having this knowledge, he should not 
act on it, whether in private or public affairs. Thus, in the true 
philosopher, we shall necessarily find the practically good man, 
who being “ likest of men to the gods is best loved by them ” ; 
and also the perfect statesman, if only the conditions of his 
society allow him a sphere for exercising his statesmanship. 

The characteristics of this practical goodness in Plato’s 
matured thought correspond to the fundamental conceptions in 
his view of the universe. The soul of man, in its good or 
bameay. condition, must be ordered and harmonized 

under the guidance of reason. The question then arises, 
“ Wherein does this order or harmony precisely consist ? ” 
In explaining how Plato was led to answer this question, it will 
be well to notice that, while faithfully maintaining the Socratic 
doctrine that the highest virtue was inseparable from knowledge 
of the good, he had come to recognize an inferior kind of virtue, 
possessed by men who were not philosophers. It is plain that 
if the good that is to be knotvn is the ultimate ground of the whole 
of things, it is attainable only by a select and carefully trained 
few. Yet we can hardly restrict all virtue to these alone. What 
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account, then, was to be given of ordinary " civic ” bravery, 
temperance and justice ? It seemed clear that men who did 
their duty, resisting the seductions of fear and desire, must have 
right opinions, if not knowledge, as to the good and e\^ in human 
life; but whence comes this right “ opinion ” ? Partly, Plato 
said, it comes by nature and “ divine allotment,” but for its 
adequate development “ custom and practice ” are required. 
Hence the paramount importance of education and discipline 
for civic virtue; and even for future philosophers such moral 
culture, in which physical and aesthetic training must co-operate, 
is indispensable; no merely intellectual preparation will suffice. 
His point is that perfect knowledge cannot be implanted in a 
soul that has not gone through a course of preparation including 
rnuch more than physical training. What, then, is this prepara¬ 
tion ? A distinct step in psychological analysis was taken when 
Plato recognized that its effect was to produce the “ harmony ” 
above mentioned among different parts of the soul, by sub¬ 
ordinating the impulsive elements to reason. These non-rational 
elements he further distinguished as appetitive (t!i 
and spirited (t& dvnofi&ti or fiu/ids)-—the practical separate¬ 
ness of which from each other and from reason he held to be 
established by our inner experience. 

On this triple division of the soul he founded a systematic 
view of the four kinds of goodness recognized by the common 
moral consciousness of Greece, and in later times known as the 
Cardinal Virtues (i/.v.). Of these the two most fundamental 
were (as has been already indicated) wisdom—in its highest form 
philosophy—and that harmonious and regulated activity of all 
the elements of the soul which Plato regards as the essence of 
uprightness in social relations (S«ato<rvvij). The import of 
this term is essentially social; and we can explain Plato’s use 
of it only by reference to the analogy which he drew between 
the individual man and the community. In a rightly ordered 
polity social and individual well-being alike would depend on that 
harmonious action of diverse elements, each performing its proper 
function, which in its social application is more naturally termed 
StKaiocrvvt]. We see, moreover, how in Plato’s view the funda¬ 
mental virtues, Wisdom and Justice in their highest forms, are 
mutually involved. Wisdom will necessarily maintain orderly 
activity, and this Latter consists in regulation by wisdom, while 
the two more special virtues of Courage (av&ptia) and Temper¬ 
ance (cru^poo-iV);) are only different sides or aspects of this wisely 
regulated action of the complex soul. 

Such, then, are the forms in which essential good seemed to 
manifest itself in human life. It remains to ask whether the 
statement of these gives a complete account of human well-being, 
or whether pleasure also is to be included. On this point Plato’s 
view seems to have gone through several oscillations. After 
apparently maintaining (Protagoras) that pleasure is the good, 
he passes first to the opposite extreme, and denies it (Phaedo, 
Gorgias) to be a good at all. For (1), as concrete and transient, 
it is obviously not the real essential good that the philosopher 
seeks; (2) the feelings most prominently recognized as pleasures 
are bound up with pain, as good can never be with evil; in so far, 
then, as common sense rightly recognizes some pleasures as good, 
it can only be from their tendency to produce some further good. 
This view, however, was too violent a divergence from Socratism 
for Plato to remain in it. That pleasure is not the real absolute 
good, WM no ground for not including it in the good of concrete 
human life; and after all only coarse and vulgar pleasures were 
indissolubly linked to the pains of rAnt. Accordingly, in the 
Republic he has no objection to trying the question of the intrinsic 
superiority of philosophic or virtuous * life by the standard of 
pleasure, and argues that the philosophic (or good) man alone 
enjoys real pleasure, while the sensualist spends his life in oscillat¬ 
ing between painful want and the merely neutral state of pain¬ 
lessness, which he mistakes for positive pleasure. Still more 

I It is highly characteristic of Platonism that the issue in this 
dialogue, as originally stated, is between virtue and vice, whereas, 
without any avowed change of ground, the issue ultimately discussed 
is between the philosophic life and the life of vulgar runbition or 
sensual enjoyment. 
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emphatically is it declared in the Laws that when we are “ dis¬ 
coursing to men, not to gods,” we must show that the life which 
we praise as best and nobl^t is also that in which there is 
the greatest excess of pleasure over pain. But though Plato 
holds this inseparable connexion of brat and pleasantest to be 
true and important, it is only for the sake of the vulgar that he 
lays this stress on pleasure. For in the most philosophical com¬ 
parison in the Philebus between the claims of pleasure and wisdom 
the former is altogether worsted ; and though a place is allowed 
to the pure pleasures of colour, form and sound, and of intellectual 
exercise, and even to the “ necessary ” satisfection of appetite, 
it is only a subordinate one. At the same time, in his later view, 
Plato avoids the exaggeration of denying all positive quality of 
pleasure even to the coarser sensual gratifications ; they are un¬ 
doubtedly cases of that ” replenishment ” or “ restoration ” to 
its “ natural state ” cd a bodily organ, in which he defines pleasure 
to consist (see Timaeus, pp. 64,65); he merely maintains that the 
common estimate of them is to a large extent illusory, or a false 
appearance of pleasure is produced by contrast with the ante- 
c^ent or concomitant painful condition of the organ. It is not 
surprising that this somewhat complicated and delicately balanced 
view of the relations of “ good ” and “ pleasure ” was not long 
maintained within the Platonic school, and that under Speusippus, 
Plato’s successor, the main body of Platonists took up a simply 
anti-hedonistic position, as we learn from the polemic of Aristotle. 
In the Philebus, however, though a more careful p.syrhological 
analysis leads him to soften down the exaggerations of this attack 
on sensual pleasure, the antithesis of knowledge and pleasure is 
again sharpened, and a desire to depreciate even good pleasures 
is more strongly shown; still even here pleasure is recognized 
as a constituent of tltat philosophic life which is the highest 
human good, while in tlie Louts, where the subject is more 
popularly treated, it is admitted that we cannot convince man 
that the just life is the best unless we can also prove it to be 
the pleasantest. 

When a student passes from Plato to Aristotle, he is so 
forcibly impressed by the contrast between the habits of 
mind of the two authors, and the literary manners 
philosophers, tliat it is easy to under¬ 
stand how their systems have come to be popularly 
conceived as diametrically oppo.sed to each other; and the 
uncompromising polemic which Aristotle, both in his ethical 
and in his metaphysical treatises, directs against Plato and 
the platonists, has tended strongly to confirm this view. Yet 
a closer inspection shows us that when a later president of the 
Academy (Antiochus of Ascalon)repudiated the scepticism which 
for two hundred years had been accepted as the traditional 
Platonic doctrine, he had good grounds for claiming Plato and 
Aristotle as consentient authorities for the ethical position which 
he took up. For though Aristotle’s divergence from Plato is 
very conspicuous when we consider either his general concep¬ 
tion of the subject of ethics, or the details of his system of virtues, 
still his agreement with his master is almost complete as regards 
the main outline of bis theory of human good; the difference 
between the two practically vanishes when we view them in 
relation to the later controversy between Stoics and Epicureans. 
Even on the cardinal point on which Aristotle entered into direct 
controversy with Plato, the definite disagreement between the 
two is less than at first appears; the objections of the disciple 
hit that part of thie master’s system that was rather imagined 
than thought; the maiif positive result of Platonic speculation 
only gains in distinctness by the application of Aristotelian 
analysis. 

Pkto, we saw, held that there is one supreme science 
or wisdom, of which the ultimate object is absolute good; 
in the knowledge of this, the knowledge of all particuhu' 
goods—that is, of all that we rationally desire to know—is 
implicitly contained; and also all practical virtue, as no one 
who truly knows what is goo^can fail to realize it. But in spite 
of the intense conviction with which he thus identified meta¬ 
physical speculation and practical wisdom, we find in his writings 
no serious attempt to deduce the particulars of human well-being 


from his knowledge of absolute good, still less to unfold from it 
the particular cognitions of the special arts and sciences. Indeed 
we may say that the distinction which Aristotle explicitly draws 
Iwtween speculative science or wisdom and practical wisdom 
(on its political side statesmanship) is really indicated in Plato’s 
actual treatment of the subjects, although ^e express recognition 
of it is contrary to his principles. The discussion of good (e.g.) 
in his Philebus relates entirely to human good, and the re.spective 
claims of Thought and Pleasure to constitute this; he only refers 
in passing to the Divine Thought that is the good of the ordered 
world, as something clearly beyond the limits of the present 
discussion. So again, in his lost great ethicn-political treatise 
(the Lotos) there is hardly a trace of his peculiar metaphysics. 
On the other hand, the relation between human and divine 
good, as presented by Aristotle, is so close that we can hardly 
conceive Plato as having definitely thought it closer. The sub¬ 
stantial good of the universe, in Aristotle’s view, is the pure 
activity of universal abstract thought, at once subject and object, 
which, itself changeless and eternal, is the final cause and first 
source of the whole process of change in the concrete world. And 
both he and Plato hold that a similar activity of pure speculative 
intellect is that in which the philosopher will seek to exist, 
though he must, being a man, concern himself with the affairs 
of ordinary human life, a region in which his highest good will 
be attained by realizing perfect moral excellence. No doubt 
Aristotle’s demonstration of the inappropriateness of attributing 
moral excellence to the Deity seems to contradict Plato’s doctrine 
that the just man as such is “ likest the gods,” but here again 
the discrepancy is reduced when we remember that the essence 
of Plato’s justice (Sucaioo-ilw)) is harmonious activity. No doubt, 
too, Aristotle’s attribution of pleasure to the Divine Existence 
shows a profound metaphysical divergence from Plato; but it 
is a divergence which has no practical importance. Nor, again, 
is Aristotle’s divergence from tl»e Socratic principle that all 
“ virtue is knowledge ” substantially greater than Plato’s, though 
it is more plainly expressed. Both accept the paradox in the 
qualified sense that no one can deliberately act contrary to what 
appears to him good, and tliat perfect virtue is inseparably bound 
up with perfect wisdom or moral insight. Both, however, recog¬ 
nize that this actuality of moral insight k not a function of the 
intellect only, but depends rather on careful training in good 
habits applied to minds of good natural dispositions, though the 
doctrine has no doubt a more definite and prominent place in 
Aristotle's system. The disciple certainly takes a step in advance 
by stating definitely, as an essential characteristic of virtuous 
action, that it is chosen for its own sake, for the beauty of virtue 
alone ; but herein he merely formulates the conviction that his 
raa.ster inspires. Nor, finally, does Aristotle’s account of the rela¬ 
tion of pleasure to human well-being (although he has to combat 
the extreme anti-hedonism to which the Platonic school under 
Speusippus had been led) differ materially from the outcome of 
Plato’s thought on this point, as the later dialogues present it to 
us. Pleasure, in Aristotle's view, is not the primary constituent 
of well-being, but rather an inseparable accident of it; human 
well-being is essentially well-doing, excellent activity of some 
kind, whether its aim and end be abstract truth or noble conduct; 
knowledge and virtue are objects of rational choice apart from 
the pleasure attending them ; still all activities are attended and 
in a manner perfected by pleasure, which is better and more 
desirable in proportion to the excellence of the activity. He no 
doubt criticizes Plato’s account of the nature of pleasure, arguing 
that we cannot properly conceive pleasure either as a “ process ” 
or as “ replenishment ”—the last term, he truly says, denotes a 
material rather than a gsychica! fact. But this does not interfere 
with the general ethical ^reement between the two thinkers; 
and the doctrine that vicious pleasures are not true or real 
pleasures is so characteristically Platonic that we are almost 
surprised to find it in Aristotle. 

In so far as there is any important difference between the 
Platonic and the Aristotelian views of human good, we may 
observe that the latter has substantially a closer correspond¬ 
ence to the positive element in the ethical teaching of Socrates, 





though it is presented in a far more technical and scholastic 
form, and mvol^s a more distinct rejection of the fundamental 
Ariftoih’a Paradox. The same result appears when 

•ttiM. compare the methods of the three philosophers. 

Although the Socratic induction forms a striking 
feature of Plato’s dialogues, his ideal method of ethics is 
purely deductive; he admits common sense only as supplying 
provisional steps and starting-points from which the mind is to 
ascend to knowledge of absolute good, through which knowledge 
alone, as he conceives, the lower notions of particular goods are 
to be truly conceived. Aristotle, discarding the transcendental¬ 
ism of Plato, naturally retained from Pluto’s teaching the original 
.Socratic method of induction from and verification by common 
opinion. Indeed, the windings of his Exposition are best under¬ 
stood if we consider his literary manner os a kind of Socratic 
dialogue formalized and reduced to a monologue. He first leads 
us by an induction to the fundamental notion of ultimate end or 
good for man. All men, in acting, aim at some result, either 
for its own sake or as a means to .some further end ; but obviously 
not everything can Iw sought merely as a means there must 
be some ultimate end. In fact men commonlv recognize such an 
end, and agree to call it well-being' (tvSiuixovia). But they 
take very different views of its nature; how shall we find the 
true view ? We observe that men are classified according to 
their functions; all kinds of man, and indeed all organs of 
man, have their special functions, and are judged as funetionaries 
and organs according as they perform their functions well or 
ill. May we not then infer that man, as man, has his proper 
function, and that the well-being or “ doing well ” that all seek 
really lies in fulfilling well the proper function of man,—that is, 
in living well that life of the rational soul which we recognize 
a.s man’s distinctive attribute ? 

Again, this Socratic deference to common opinion is not 
shown merely in the way by which Aristotle roaches his funda¬ 
mental conception ; it equally appears in his treatment of the 
conception itself. In the first place, though in Aristotle’s view 
the most fierfect well-being consists in the exercise of man’s 
‘‘divinest jiart,” pure speculative reason, he keeps far from 
the paradox of putting forward this and nothing else as human 
good ; so fur, indeed, that the greater part of his treatise is 
occupied with an exposition of the inferior good which is realized 
in practical life when the appetitive or impulsive (semi-rational) 
element of the soul operates under the due regulation of reason. 
Even when the notion of “ good performance of function ” was 
thus widened, and when it had further taken in the pleasure that 
is inseparably connected with such functioning, it did not yet 
correspond to the whole of what a Greek commonly untlcrstood 
as “ human well-being.” We may grant, indeed, that a moderate 
provision of material wealth is indirectly included, as an indis¬ 
pensable pre-requisite of a due performance of many functions 
as Aristotle conceives it—his system admits of no beatitudes 
for the poor; still there remain other goods, such as beauty, 
good birth, welfare of progeny, the presence or absence of which 
influenced the common view of a man’s well-being, though they 
could hardly be shown to bo even indirectly important to his 
“ well-acting.” 'fhese Aristotle attempts neither to exclude 
from the philosophic conception of well-being nor to include 
in his formal definition of it. The deliberate looseness which is 
thus given to his fundamental doctrine characterizes more or 
les.s his whole discussion of ethics. He plainly says that the 
subject does not admit of completely scientific treatment; his 
aim is to give not a definite theory of human good, but a practic¬ 
ally adequate account of its most important constituents. 

The most important element, then, of well-being or good 
life for ordinary men Aristotle holds to%onsist in well-doing as 
determined by the notions of the different moral excellences. 

* This cardinal term H commonly translated " happiness ” ; and 
It must be allowed that it is the most natural term for what we (in 
English) agree to call “ otir being's eild and aim.” But happiness 
.so definitely signifies a state of feeling that it will not admit the 
interpretation that Aristotle (as Well as Plato and the Stoics) ex- 
presriy gives to titaiiuvla ; the confusion is best avoided by render¬ 
ing the word by the less familiar “ well-lieing.” 


In expounding these, “he gives throughout the pure restilt of 
an(ilytiimi observation of the common moral Consciousness ol 
his age. Ethical tmth, in his view, is to be attained 1 ^ cftreful 
comparison of particular moral opinions, just as physical truth is 
to be obtained by induction from particular physical observatifwis. 
On account of the conflict of opinion in ethics we cannot hope to 
obtain certainty upon all questions ; still reflection will lead 
us to discard some of the conflicting views and find a reconcilia¬ 
tion for others, and will furnish, on the whole, a practically 
sufficient residuum of moral truth. This adhesioh to common 
sense, though it involves a sacrifice of both depth and complete¬ 
ness in Aristotle’s system, gives at the same time an historical 
interest which renders it deserving of special attention as an 
analysis of the current Greek ideal of “ fair and good life ” 
(KakoKayaMa). His virtues are not arranged on any clear 
philosophic plan ; the list shows no serious attempt to consider 
human life exhaustively, and exhibit the standard of excellence 
appropriate to its different departments or aspects. He seems 
to have taken as a starting-point Plato’s four cardinal virtues, 
'fhe two comprehensive notions of Wisdom and Justice (Siitaio- 
(Tyvif) he treats separately. As regards tmth his analpis leads 
liim to diverge considerably from Plato. As we saw, his distinc¬ 
tion between practical and speculative Wisdom belongs to the 
deepest of his disagreements with his master ; and in the case 
of iiKiutxTvviq again he distinguishes the wider use of the term 
to express Law-observance, which (he says) coincides with the 
social side of virtue generally, and its narrower use for the virtue 
that “ aims at a kind of equality,” whether (i) in the distribution 
of wealth, honour, &c., or (2) in commercial exchange, or (,■?) in 
the reparation of wrong done. Then, in arranging the other 
special virtues, he b^ins with courage and temperance, which 
(after Plato) he considers as the excellences of the “ irrational 
element ” of the soul. Next follow two pairs of excellences, 
concerned respectively with v/ealth and honour : (i) liberality 
and magnificence, of which the latter is exhibited in greater 
matters of expenditure, and (2) laudable ambition and high- 
mindedness similarly related to honour. Then comes gentleness 
••• the virtue regulative of anger; and the list is concluded by the 
excellences of social intercourse, friendliness (as a mean between 
ohse(|uiousness and surliness), truthfulness and decorous wit. 

The abundant store of just and close analytical observation 
contained in Aristotle's account of tliese notions give it a per¬ 
manent interest, even beyond its historical value as a delineation 
of the Greek ideal of “ fair and good ” life.* But its looseness 
of arrangement and almost grotesque co- 3 rdination of qualities 
widely differing in importance are obvious. Thus his famous 
general formula for virtue, that it is a mean or middle state, 
always to be found somewhere between the vices which stand 
In it in the relation of excess and defect, scarcely avails to render 
his treatment more systematic. It was important, no doubt, 
to express the need of observing due measure and proportion, 
in order to attain good results in human life no less than in 
artistic products ; but the observation of this need was no new 
thing in Greek literature; indeed, it had already led the Pytha¬ 
goreans and Plato to find the ultimate essence of the ordered 
universe in number. But Aristotle’s purely quantitative state¬ 
ment of the relation of virtue and vice is misleading, even where 
it is not obviously inappropriate; and sometimes leads him to 
such eccentricities as that of making simple veracity a mean 
between boastfulness and mock-modesty.* . 

* Aristotle follow.s Plato and Socrates m identifyinE the notions of 
KoXos (" fair,” " boautifid ”) and 070(165 (" good ") in their application 
to conduct. We may observe, however, that while the latter term is 
used to denote the virtuous man, and (in the neuter) equivalent to 
End generally, the former is rather chosen to express the quality of 
virtuous acts which in any particular case is the end of the virtuous 
agent. Aristotle no doubt faithfully represents the common sense 
of Greece in considering that, in so far as virtue is in itself g(xid to 
the virtuous agent, it belongs to that species of good which we dis¬ 
tinguish as Iieautiful. In later Greek philosophy the term KaXit) 
(“ honestum ”) became still more technical in the signification of 
" morally good." 

» The above account is considerably expanded in H. Bidgwick'a 
Hist, of Ethics (sth ed., 1902), pp. 59-70. 
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It ought to be said that Aristotle does not present the formula 
just discussed as supplying a criterion of good conduct in any 
particular case; he expressly leaves this to be determined by 
“ correct reasoning, and the judgment of the practically-wise 
man (6 We cannot, however, find that he has 

' furnished any substantial principles for its determination; 
indeed, he hardly seems to have formed a distinct general idea 
of the practical syllogism by which he conceives it to be effected.* 
The kind of reasoning which his view of virtuous conduct requires 
is one in which the ultimate major premise states a distinctive 
characteristic of some virtue, and one or more minor premises 
show that such characteristic belongs to a certain mode of con¬ 
duct under given circumstances; since it is essential to good 
conduct that it should contain its end in itself, and be chosen 
for its own sake. But he has not failed to observe that practical 
reasonings are not coftimonly of this kind, but are rather con¬ 
cerned with actions as means to ulterior ends; indeed, he lays 
stress on this as a characteristic of the “ political ” life, when he 
wishes to prove its inferiority to the life of pure speculation. 
Though common sense will admit that virtues are tlie best of 
goods, it still undoubtedly conceives practical wisdom as chiefly 
exercised in providing those inferior goods which Aristotle, 
after recognizing the need or use of them for the realization of 
human well-being, has dropped out of sight; and the re.sult is 
that, in trying to make clear his conception of practical wisdom, 
we find ourselves fluctuating continually between the common 
notion, which he does not distinctly reject, and the notion 
required as the keystone of his ethical system. 

On the whole, there is probably no treatise so masterly as 
Aristotle's Ethics, and containing so much close and valid 
thought, that yet leaves on the reader’s mind so strong 
“ impression of dispersive and incomplete work. 
ateicitm. If >s only by dwelling on these defects that we can 
understand the small amount of influence that his 
system exercised during the five centuries after his death, as 
compared with the effect which it has had, directly or indirectly, 
in shaping the thought of modern Europe. Partly, no doubt, 
the limited influence of his disciples, the Peripatetics (q.v.), 
is to be attributed to that exaltation of the purely speculative 
life which distinguished the Aristotelian ethics from other later 
systems, and which was too alien from the common moral 
consciousness to find much acceptance m an age in which the 
ethical aims of philosophy had again become paramount. Partly, 
again, the analytical distinctness of Aristotle's manner brings 
into special prominence the difliculties that attend the Socratic 
effort to reconcile the ideal aspirations of men with the principles 
on which their practical reasonings are commonly conducted. 
The conflict between these two elements of Common Sense 
was too profound to be compromised ; and the moral conscious¬ 
ness of mankind demanded a more trenchant partisanship than 
Aristotle’s. Its demands were met by the Stoic school which 
separated the moral from the worldly view of life, with an 
absoluteness and definiteness that caught the imagination; 
which regarded practical goodness as the highest manifestation 
of its ideal of wisdom; and which bound the common notions of 
duty into an apparently coherent system, by a formula that 
comprehended the whole of human life, and exhibited its relation 
to the ordered process of the universe. Tlie intellectual descent 
of its ethical doctrines is principally to be traced to Socrates 
through the Cynics, though an. important element in them 
seems attributable to the school that inherited the “ Academy ” 
of Plato. Both Stoic and Cynic maintained, in its sharpest 
form, the fundamental tenet that the practical knowledge which 
is virtue, with the condition of soul that is inseparable from it, 
is alone to be accounted good. He who exercises this wisdom 
or knowledge has complete well-being; all else is indifferent to 

* There is a certaia difficulty in discussing Aristotle’s views on the 
subject of practical wisdom, aw the relation of the intellect to moral 
action, since it is most probalw that the only accounts that we have 
of these views are not part of the genuine writings of Aristotle. Still 
books vi. and vii. of the Nicomachean Ethics contain no doubt as pure 
Aristotelian doctrine as a disciple could give, and appear to supply a 
sufficient foundation for the general criticism expressed in the text. 


him. It is true that the Cynics were more concerned to emphasize 
the negative side of the sage’s well-being, while the Stoics brought 
into more prominence its positive side. This difference, however, 
did not amount to disagreement. The Stoics, in fact, seem 
generally to have regarded the eccentricities of Cynicism as an 
emphatic manner of expressing the essential antithesis between 
philosophy and the world; a manner which, though not necessary 
or even normal, mi^ht yet be advantageously adopted by the 
sage under certain circumstances.* 

Wherein, then, consists this knowledge or wisdom that makes 
free and perfect ? Both Cynics and Stoics {q.v) agreed that the 
most important part of it was the knowledge that the 
sole good of man lay in this knowledge or wisdom 
itself. It must be understood that by wisdom they meant 
wisdom realized in act; indeed, they did not conceive the 
existence of wisdom as separable from such realization. We 
may observe, too, that the Stoics rejected the divergence which 
we have seen gradually taking place in Platonic-Aristotelian 
thought from the position of Socrates, “ that no one aims at 
what he knows to be bad.” The stress that their psychology 
laid on the essential unity of the rational self that is the source 
of voluntary action prevented them from accepting Plato’s 
analysis of the soul into a regulative element and elements 
needing regulation. They held that what we call passion is a 
morbid condition of the rational soul, involving erroneous 
judgment as to what is to be sought or shunned. From such 
passionate errors the truly wise man will of course be free. He 
will be conscious indeed of physical appetite; but he will not 
be misled into supposing that its object is really a good; he 
cannot, therefore, hope for the attainment of this object or fear 
to miss it, as these states involve the conception of it as a good. 
Similarly, though like other men he will be subject to bodily 
pain, this will not cause him mental grief or disquiet, as his worst 
agonies will not disturb his clear conviction that it is really 
indifferent to his true reasonable self. 

That this impassive sage was a being not to be found among 
living men the later Stoics at least were fully aware. They faintly 
suggested that one or two moral heroes of old time might have 
realized the ideal, but they admitted that all other philosophers 
(even) were merely in a state of progress towards it. This ad¬ 
mission did not in the least diminish the rigour of their demand 
for absolute loyalty to the exclusive claims of wisdom. The 
assurance of its own unique value that such wisdom involved 
they held to be an abiding possession for those who had attained 
it; • and without this assurance no act could be truly wise or 
virtuous. Whatever was not of knowledge was of sin ; and the 
distinction between right and wrong being absolute and not 
admitting of degrees all sins were equally sinful; whoever broke 
the least commandment was guilty of the whole law. Similarly, 
all wisdom was somehow involved in any one of the manifesta¬ 
tions of wisdom, commonly distinguished as particular virtues ; 
though whether these virtues were specifically distinct, or only 
the same knowledge in different relations, was a subtle question 
on which the Stoics do not seem to have been agreed. 

Aristotle had already been led to attempt a refutation of the 
Socratic identification of virtue with knowledge ; but his attempt 
had only shown the profound difficulty of attacking the paradox, 
so long as it was admitted that no one could of deliberate pur¬ 
pose act contrary to what seemed to him best. Now, Aristotle’s 
divergence from Socrates had not led him so far as to deny this; 
while for the Stoics who had receded to the original Socratic 
position, the difficulty was still more patent. This theory of 
virtue led them into two dilemmas. Firstly, if virtue is know¬ 
ledge, does it follow that vice is involuntary ? If not, it must be 
that ignorance is voluntary. This alternative is the less danger¬ 
ous to morality, and as such the Stoics chose it. But they were 

® It has been suggestively said that Cynicism was to Stoicism what 
monasticism was to early Christianity. The analogy, however, must 
not he pressed too far, since orthodox Stoics do not ever seem to have 
regarded Cynicism as the more perfect way. 

’ The Stoics were not quite agreed as to the immutability of virtue, 
but they were agreed that, when once possessed, it could only be lost 
through the loss ot reason itself. 
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not yet at the end of their perplexities; for while they were 
thus driven to an extreme extension of the range of human 
. volition, their view of the physical universe involved an equally 
thorough-going determinism. How could the vicious man 
be responsible if his vice were strictly pre-deterrained ? The 
Stoics answered that the error which was the essence of vice was 
so far voluntary that it could be avoided if men chose to exercise 
their reason. No doubt it depended on the innate force and 
iirmne.ss ^ of a man’s soul whether his reason was effectually 
exercised ; but moral responsibility was saved if the vicious act 
proceeded from the man himself and not from any external 
cause. 

With all this we have not ascertained the positive practical 
content of this wisdom. How are we to emerge from the barren 
circle of affirming (i) that wisdom is the sole good and unwisdom 
the sole evil, and (s) that wisdom is the knowledge of good and 
evil; and attain some method for determining the particulars 
of good conduct ? The Cynics made no attempt to solve this 
difficulty ; they were content to mean by virtue what any plain 
man meant by it, except in so fur as their sense of independence 
led them to reject certain received precepts and prejudices. The 
Stoics, on the other hand, not only worked out a detailed system 
of duties—or, as they termed them, “ things meet and fit ” 
(Kaffr'iKovra) for all occasions of life ; they were further especially 
concerned to comprehend them under a general formula. They 
found this by bringing out the positive significance of the notion 
of Nature, which the Cynic had used chiefly in a negative way, 
ns an antithesis to the “ consentions ” (vo/ios), from which his 
knowledge had made him free. Even in this negative use of the 
notion it is necessarily implied that whatever active tendencies 
in man are found to Ijc “ natural ”—that is, independent of and 
uncorrupted by social customs and conventions—will properly 
take effect in outward acts, but the adoption of “ conformity to 
nature ” as a genera! positive rule for outward conduct seems to 
have been due to the influence on Zeno of Academic teaching. 
Whence, however, can this authority Irelong to the natural, unless 
nature be itself an expression or embodiment of divine law and 
wisdom ? The conception of the world, as organized and filled by 
divine thought, was common, in some form, to all the philosophies 
that looked back to Socrates as their founder,—some even main¬ 
taining that this thought was the .sole reality. This pantheistic 
doctrine harmonized thoroughly with the Stoic view of human 
good; but being unable to conceive substance idealistically, 
they (with considerable aid from the system of Heraclitus) 
supplied a materialistic side to their pantheism,—conceiving 
divine thought as an attribute of the purest and most primary 
of material substances, a subtle fiery aether. This theological 
view of the physical universe had a double effect on the ethics of 
the Stoic. In the first place it gave to his cardinal conviction 
of the all-sufficiency of wisdom for human well-being a root of 
cusmical fact, and an atmosphere of religious and social emotion. 
The exercise of wisdom was now viewed as the pure life of that 
particle of divine substance which was in very truth the “ god 
within him ”; the reason whose supremacy he maintained was 
the reason of Zeus, and of all gods and reasonable men, no less 
than his own ; its realization in any one individual was thus 
the common good of all rational beings as such; “ the sage could 
not stretch out a finger rightly without thereby benefiting all 
other sages,”—nay, it might even be said that he was “ as useful 
to Zeus as Zeus to him.” ^ But again, the same conception served 
to harmonize the higher and the lower elements of human life. 
For even in the physical or non-rational man, as originally con¬ 
stituted, we may see clear indications of the divine design, which 
it belongs to his rational will to carry into conscious execution ; 
indeed, in the first stage of human life, before reason is fully 
developed, uncorrupted natural impulse effects what is afterwards 
the work of reason. Thus the formula of “ living according to 
nature,” in its application to man as the “ rational animal,” 

' Hence some members of the school, without rejecting the de¬ 
finition of virtue = knowledge, also defined it as " strength and force.” 

® It is apparently in view of this union in reason of rational beings 
that friends are allowed to be " external goods ” to the -sage, and tlmt 
the possession of good cliildrcn is also counted a good. 
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may be understood both as directing that reason is to govern, 
and as indicating how that government is to be practically exer¬ 
cised. In man, as in every other animal, from the moment of 
birth natural impulse prompts to the maintenance of his physical 
frame; then, when reason has been developed and has recognized 
itself as its own sole good, these “ primary ends of nature ’’ and < 
whatever promotes these still constitute the outward objects 
at which reason is to aim; there is a certain value (a^ia) in them, 
in proportion to which they are “ preferred ” (vporjyiUva) and 
their opposites “ rejected ” (diroirpoi/y/Mva ); inde^ it is only in 
the due and consistent exercise of such choice that wisdom 
can find its practical manifestation. In this way all or most of 
the things commonly judged to be “ goods'”—health, strength, 
wealth, fame,' &c.,—are brought within the sphere of the sage’s 
choice, though his real good is solely in the wisdom of the choice, 
and not in the thing chosen. 

The doctrine of conformity to Nature as the rule of conduct 
was not peculiar to Stoicism. It is found in the theories of 
Speusippu.s, Xcnocrates, and also to some extent in those of the 
Peripatetics. The peculiarity of the Stoics lay in their refusing 
to use the terms “ good and evil ” in connexion with “ things 
indifferent,” and in pointing out that philosophers, though 
independent of these things, must yet deal with them in practical 
life. 

So far we have considered the “ nature ” of the individual 
man as apart from his social relations; but the sphere of virtue, 
as commonly conceived, lies chiefly in these, and this was fully 
recognized in the Stoic account of duties (KaftjKovro); indeed, 
in their exposition of the “ natural ” basis of justice, the evidence 
that man was bom not for himself but for mankind is the most 
important part of their work in the region of practical morality. 
Here, however, we especially notice the double significance of 
“ natural,” as applied to (1) what actually exists everywhere 
or for the most part, and (2) what would exist if the original 
plan of man’s life were fully carried out; and we find that the 
Stoics have not clearly harmonized the two elements of the notion. 
That man was “ naturally ” a social animal Aristotle had already 
taught ; that all rational beings, in the unity of the reason that 
is common to all, form naturally one community with a common 
law was (as we saw) an immediate inference from the Stoic 
conception of the universe as a whole. That the members of 
this “ city of Zeus ” should observe their contracts, alrstain 
from mutual harm, combine to protect each other from injury, 
were obvious points of natural law ; while again, it was clearly 
necessary to the preservation of human society that its members 
should form sexual unions, produce children, and bestow care 
on their rearing and training. But beyond this nature did not 
seem to go in determining the relations of the sexes ; accordingly, 
we find that community of wives was a feature of Zeno’s ideal 
commonwealth, just as it was of Plato’s; while, again, the strict 
theory of the school recognized no government or laws as true 
or binding except those of the sage ; he alone is the true ruler, 
the true king. So far, the Stoic '■ nature ” seems in danger of 
being as revolutionary as Rousseau’s. Practically, however, 
this revolutionary aspect of the notion was kept for the most 
part in the background ; the rational law of an ideal community 
was not distinguished from the positive ordinances and customs 
of actual society ; and the “ natural ” ties that actually bound 
each man to family, kinsmen, fatherland, and to unwise humanity 
generally, supplied the outline on which the external manifesta¬ 
tion of justice was delineated. It 'gas a fundamental maxim 
that the sage was to take part in public life; and it does not 
appear that his political 8a:tion was to be regulated by any other 
principles than those commonly accepted in his community. 
Similarly, in the view taken by the Stoics of the duties of social 
decorum, and in their attitude to the popular religion, we find 
a fluctuating compromise between the disposition to repudiate 
what is conventional, and the disposition to revere what is 

* The Stoics seem to have varied in their view of " good repute,” 
tiSo^la; at first, when the school was more under the influence of 
Cynicism, they professed an outward as well as an inward indifference 
to it: nltlmately they conceded the point to common sense, and 
included it among rpmjynirtt. 
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eBtabliBhed, each tendency expressing in its own way the principle 
of “ conforming to nature.” 

Among the primary ends of nature, in which wisdom recog¬ 
nized a certain preferability, the Stoics included freedom from 
bodily jsain; but they refused, even in this outer 
court of wisdom, to find a place for pleasure. They 
held that the latter was not an object of unoor- 
rupted natural impulse, but an “aftergrowth” (miyivmtiiia). 
They thus endeavoured to resist Epicureanism even on the 
ground where the latter seems prima fac» strongest; in its 
appeal, namely, to the natural pleasure-seeking of all living 
things. Nor did they merely mean by pleasure the 

gratification of bodily appetite; we find (e.g.) Chrysippus urging, 
as a decisive argument against Aristotle, that pure speculation 
was “ a kind of amusement; that is, pleasure.” Even the “ joy 
and gladness ” s^^poo-i'nj) that accompany the exerci.se of 
virtue seem to have lieen regarded by them as merely an in¬ 
separable accident, not the essential constituent of well-being. 
It is only by a later modification of Stoicism that cheerfulness 
or peace of mind is taken as the real ultimate end, to which 
the exercise of virtue is merely a means. At the same time 
it is probable that the serene joys of virtue and the gricflessness 
which the sage was conceived to maintain amid the worst tortures, 
formed the main attractions of Stoicism for ordinary minds. 
In this sense it may be fairly said that Stoics and Epicureans 
made rival offers to mankind of the same kind of happiness; and 
the philosophical peculiarities of either system may be traced 
to the desire of being undisturbed by the changes and chances 
of life. The Stoic claims on this head were the loftiest; as the 
well-being of their sage was independent, not only of external 
things and bodily conditions, but of time itself; K was fully 
realized in a single exercise of wisdom and enuld not be increased 
bv duration. This paradox is violent, but it is quite in harmony 
with the spirit of Stoicism; and wc are more startled to find 
that the Epicurean sage, no less than the Stoic, is to be happy 
even on the rack ; that his happiness, too, is unimpaired by being 
restricted in duration, when his mind has apprehended the 
natural limits of life ; that, in short, Epicurus makes no less 
strenuous efforts than Zeno to eliminate imperfection from the 
conditions of human existence. This characteristic, however, 
is the key to the chief differences between Epicureanism and the 
more naive hedonism of Aristippus. The latter system gave the 
simplest and most obvious answer to the inquiry after ultimate 
go<id for man ; but besides being liable, when developed con¬ 
sistently, to offend the common moral consciousness, it con¬ 
spicuously failed to provide the “ completeness ” anil “ security ” 
which, as Aristotle says, “ one divines to belong to man’s tnic 
Good.” Philosophy, in the Greek view, should te the art as 
well as the science of good life ; and hedonistic philosophy would 
seem a bungling and uncertain art of pleasure, as pleasure is 
ordinarily conceived. Nay, it would even lie found that the 
habit of philosophical reflection often operated adversely to 
the attainment of this end, by developing the thinker's self- 
consciousness, so as to disturb that normal relation to external 
objects on which the zest of ordinary enjoyment depends. 
Hence we find that later thinkers of the Cyrenaic school felt 
themselves compelled to change their fundamental notion; 
thus Theodorus defined the good as “ gladness ” depending 
on wisdom, as distinct from mere pleasure, while Hegesias 
proclaimed that happiness was unattainable, and that the chief 
function of wisdom was lo render life painless by producing 
indifference to all things that give pleasure. 3ut by such changes 
their system lost the support that it had had in the pleasure¬ 
seeking tendencies of ordinary men. It was clear that if philo¬ 
sophic hedonism was lo be established on a broad and firm basis, 
it must in its notion of good wmbine what the plain man naturally 
sought with what philosophy could plausibly offer. Such a 
combination was effected, with seme little violence, by Epicurus; 
whose system with all its ffefects showed a remarkable power 
of standing the test of time, as it attracted the unqualified 
adhesion of generation after generation of disciples for a period 
of some six centuries. 


In the fundamental principle of his philosophy Epicurul 
is not original. Aristippus (d. also Plato in the Prolaguras 
and Eudoxus) had already maintained that pleasure 
is the sole ultimate good, and pain the sole evil; that 
no pleasure is to be rejected except for its painful consequences, 
and no pain to be chosen except as a means to greater pkasure ; 
that the stringency of all laws and customs depends solely on 
the legal and social penalties attached to their violation ; that, 
in short, all virtuous conduct and all speculative activity are 
empty and useless, except as contributing to the pleasantness 
of the agent’s life. And Epicurus assures us that he means by 
pleasure what plain men mean by it; and that if the gratifica¬ 
tions of appetite and sense are discarded, the notion is emptied 
of its significance. So far the system would seem to suit tl»e 
inclinations of the most thorough-going voluptuary. The 
originality of Epicurus lay in his tl«ory that the highest point 
of pleasure, whether in body or mind, is to be attained by the 
mere removal of pain or disturbance, after which pleasure admits 
of variation only and not of augmentation; that therefore the 
utmost gratification of which the liody is capable may be pro¬ 
vided by the simplest means, and that “ natural wealth ” is no 
more than any man can earn. When further he teaches that the 
attainment of happiness depends almost entirely upon insight 
and right calculation, fortune having very little to do with it; 
that the pleasures and pains of the mind are far more Important 
than those of the body, owing to the accumulation of feeling 
caused by memory and antiripation : and that an indispensable 
condition of mental happiness lies in relieving the mind of all 
superstitions, which can Ixi effected only by a thorough knowledge 
of the physical universe—he introduces an ample area for tlie 
exercise of the philosophic intellect. So again, in the stress 
that he lays on the misery which the most secret wrong-doing 
must necessarily cause from the perpetual fear of discover)', 
and in his exuberant exaltation of the value of disinterested 
friendship, he shows a sincere, though not completely suecessfiil, 
effort to avoid the offence that consistent egoistic hedonism is 
apt to give to ordinary human feeling. As regards friendship, 
Epicimis was a man of peculiarly unexclusivc sympathies.^ 
The genial fellowship of the philosophic community that he 
collected in his garden remained a striking feature in the tradi¬ 
tions of his school; and certainly the ideal which .Stoics and 
Epicureans equally cherished of a brotherhood of sages was most 
easily realized on the Epicurean plan of withdrawing from 
political and dialectical conflict to simple living and serene 
leisure, in imitation of the gods apart from the fortuitous con¬ 
course of atoms that we call a world. No doubt it was rather 
the practical than the theoretical side of Epicureanism which 
gave it so strong a hold on succeeding generations. 

The two systems that have just been described were those 
that most prominently attracted the attention of the ancient 
world, so far as it was directed to ethics, from their 
almost simultaneous origin to the end of the and 
century A.n., when Stoicism almost vanishes from our ptin>- 
view. But side by side with them the schools of Plato nptr- 
and Aristotle still maintained a continuity of tradition, 
and a more or less vigorous life; and philosophy, as a 
recognized element of Graeco-Roman culture, wa.s understood 
to be divided among these four branches. The internal history, 
however, of the four .schools was very different. We find no 
development worthy of notice in Aristotelian ethics (see PEKt- 
PATETirs). The Epicureans, again, from their unquestioning 
acceptance of the “ dogmas ” “ of their founder, almost deserve 
to be called a seCt rather than a school. On the other hand, 
the changes in Stoicism are very noteworthy ; and it is the more 
easy to trace them, as Ihe only original writings of this school 
which we possess are those of the later Roman Stoics. These 
changes may be attributed partly to the natural inner develop¬ 
ment of the system, partly to the reaction of the Roman mind 

‘ It is noted of him that he did not todain the co-operation eithe* 
of women or of Hhives in his philosophical laliours. 

’ The last charge of Epicorus to his disciples is said to have been, 
rQy doy/xdrufy 
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not yet at the end of their perplexities; for while they were 
thus driven to an extreme extension of the range of human 
. volition, their view of the physical universe involved an equally 
thorough-going determinism. How could the vicious man 
be responsible if his vice were strictly pre-deterrained ? The 
Stoics answered that the error which was the essence of vice was 
so far voluntary that it could be avoided if men chose to exercise 
their reason. No doubt it depended on the innate force and 
iirmne.ss ^ of a man’s soul whether his reason was effectually 
exercised ; but moral responsibility was saved if the vicious act 
proceeded from the man himself and not from any external 
cause. 

With all this we have not ascertained the positive practical 
content of this wisdom. How are we to emerge from the barren 
circle of affirming (i) that wisdom is the sole good and unwisdom 
the sole evil, and (s) that wisdom is the knowledge of good and 
evil; and attain some method for determining the particulars 
of good conduct ? The Cynics made no attempt to solve this 
difficulty ; they were content to mean by virtue what any plain 
man meant by it, except in so fur as their sense of independence 
led them to reject certain received precepts and prejudices. The 
Stoics, on the other hand, not only worked out a detailed system 
of duties—or, as they termed them, “ things meet and fit ” 
(Kaffr'iKovra) for all occasions of life ; they were further especially 
concerned to comprehend them under a general formula. They 
found this by bringing out the positive significance of the notion 
of Nature, which the Cynic had used chiefly in a negative way, 
ns an antithesis to the “ consentions ” (vo/ios), from which his 
knowledge had made him free. Even in this negative use of the 
notion it is necessarily implied that whatever active tendencies 
in man are found to Ijc “ natural ”—that is, independent of and 
uncorrupted by social customs and conventions—will properly 
take effect in outward acts, but the adoption of “ conformity to 
nature ” as a genera! positive rule for outward conduct seems to 
have been due to the influence on Zeno of Academic teaching. 
Whence, however, can this authority Irelong to the natural, unless 
nature be itself an expression or embodiment of divine law and 
wisdom ? The conception of the world, as organized and filled by 
divine thought, was common, in some form, to all the philosophies 
that looked back to Socrates as their founder,—some even main¬ 
taining that this thought was the .sole reality. This pantheistic 
doctrine harmonized thoroughly with the Stoic view of human 
good; but being unable to conceive substance idealistically, 
they (with considerable aid from the system of Heraclitus) 
supplied a materialistic side to their pantheism,—conceiving 
divine thought as an attribute of the purest and most primary 
of material substances, a subtle fiery aether. This theological 
view of the physical universe had a double effect on the ethics of 
the Stoic. In the first place it gave to his cardinal conviction 
of the all-sufficiency of wisdom for human well-being a root of 
cusmical fact, and an atmosphere of religious and social emotion. 
The exercise of wisdom was now viewed as the pure life of that 
particle of divine substance which was in very truth the “ god 
within him ”; the reason whose supremacy he maintained was 
the reason of Zeus, and of all gods and reasonable men, no less 
than his own ; its realization in any one individual was thus 
the common good of all rational beings as such; “ the sage could 
not stretch out a finger rightly without thereby benefiting all 
other sages,”—nay, it might even be said that he was “ as useful 
to Zeus as Zeus to him.” ^ But again, the same conception served 
to harmonize the higher and the lower elements of human life. 
For even in the physical or non-rational man, as originally con¬ 
stituted, we may see clear indications of the divine design, which 
it belongs to his rational will to carry into conscious execution ; 
indeed, in the first stage of human life, before reason is fully 
developed, uncorrupted natural impulse effects what is afterwards 
the work of reason. Thus the formula of “ living according to 
nature,” in its application to man as the “ rational animal,” 

' Hence some members of the school, without rejecting the de¬ 
finition of virtue = knowledge, also defined it as " strength and force.” 

® It is apparently in view of this union in reason of rational beings 
that friends are allowed to be " external goods ” to the -sage, and tlmt 
the possession of good cliildrcn is also counted a good. 
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may be understood both as directing that reason is to govern, 
and as indicating how that government is to be practically exer¬ 
cised. In man, as in every other animal, from the moment of 
birth natural impulse prompts to the maintenance of his physical 
frame; then, when reason has been developed and has recognized 
itself as its own sole good, these “ primary ends of nature ’’ and < 
whatever promotes these still constitute the outward objects 
at which reason is to aim; there is a certain value (a^ia) in them, 
in proportion to which they are “ preferred ” (vporjyiUva) and 
their opposites “ rejected ” (diroirpoi/y/Mva ); inde^ it is only in 
the due and consistent exercise of such choice that wisdom 
can find its practical manifestation. In this way all or most of 
the things commonly judged to be “ goods'”—health, strength, 
wealth, fame,' &c.,—are brought within the sphere of the sage’s 
choice, though his real good is solely in the wisdom of the choice, 
and not in the thing chosen. 

The doctrine of conformity to Nature as the rule of conduct 
was not peculiar to Stoicism. It is found in the theories of 
Speusippu.s, Xcnocrates, and also to some extent in those of the 
Peripatetics. The peculiarity of the Stoics lay in their refusing 
to use the terms “ good and evil ” in connexion with “ things 
indifferent,” and in pointing out that philosophers, though 
independent of these things, must yet deal with them in practical 
life. 

So far we have considered the “ nature ” of the individual 
man as apart from his social relations; but the sphere of virtue, 
as commonly conceived, lies chiefly in these, and this was fully 
recognized in the Stoic account of duties (KaftjKovro); indeed, 
in their exposition of the “ natural ” basis of justice, the evidence 
that man was bom not for himself but for mankind is the most 
important part of their work in the region of practical morality. 
Here, however, we especially notice the double significance of 
“ natural,” as applied to (1) what actually exists everywhere 
or for the most part, and (2) what would exist if the original 
plan of man’s life were fully carried out; and we find that the 
Stoics have not clearly harmonized the two elements of the notion. 
That man was “ naturally ” a social animal Aristotle had already 
taught ; that all rational beings, in the unity of the reason that 
is common to all, form naturally one community with a common 
law was (as we saw) an immediate inference from the Stoic 
conception of the universe as a whole. That the members of 
this “ city of Zeus ” should observe their contracts, alrstain 
from mutual harm, combine to protect each other from injury, 
were obvious points of natural law ; while again, it was clearly 
necessary to the preservation of human society that its members 
should form sexual unions, produce children, and bestow care 
on their rearing and training. But beyond this nature did not 
seem to go in determining the relations of the sexes ; accordingly, 
we find that community of wives was a feature of Zeno’s ideal 
commonwealth, just as it was of Plato’s; while, again, the strict 
theory of the school recognized no government or laws as true 
or binding except those of the sage ; he alone is the true ruler, 
the true king. So far, the Stoic '■ nature ” seems in danger of 
being as revolutionary as Rousseau’s. Practically, however, 
this revolutionary aspect of the notion was kept for the most 
part in the background ; the rational law of an ideal community 
was not distinguished from the positive ordinances and customs 
of actual society ; and the “ natural ” ties that actually bound 
each man to family, kinsmen, fatherland, and to unwise humanity 
generally, supplied the outline on which the external manifesta¬ 
tion of justice was delineated. It 'gas a fundamental maxim 
that the sage was to take part in public life; and it does not 
appear that his political 8a:tion was to be regulated by any other 
principles than those commonly accepted in his community. 
Similarly, in the view taken by the Stoics of the duties of social 
decorum, and in their attitude to the popular religion, we find 
a fluctuating compromise between the disposition to repudiate 
what is conventional, and the disposition to revere what is 

* The Stoics seem to have varied in their view of " good repute,” 
tiSo^la; at first, when the school was more under the influence of 
Cynicism, they professed an outward as well as an inward indifference 
to it: nltlmately they conceded the point to common sense, and 
included it among rpmjynirtt. 
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conscious antagonism to the new religion which had spread from 
Judea, and was already threatening ^e conquest of the Graeco- 
Roman world, and also to the Gnostic systems (see GNOSXiasM); 
nor, finally, that it furnished the chief theoretical support in the 
last desperate struggle that was made under JuUm to retain 
« the old polytheistic worship. 

B. Christianity and Medieval Ethics .—^In the present article 
we are not concerned with the origin of the Christian religion, 
nor with its outward history. Nor have we to consider the 
special doctrines that have formed the bond of union of the 
Christian communities except in their ethical aspect, their bearing 
on the systematization of human aims and activities. This 
aspect, however, must necessarily be prominent in discussing 
Christianity, which cannot be adequately treated merely as a 
system of theological beliefs divinely revealed, and special 
observances divinely sanctioned; for it claims to regulate the 
whole man, in all departments of his existence. It was not till 
the 4th century a.u. that the first attempt was made to offer a 
systematic exposition of Christian morality; and nine centuries 
more had passed away before a genuinely philo.sophic intellect, 
trained by a full study of Aristotle, undertook to give complete 
scientific form to the ethical doctrine of the Catholic church. 
Before, however, we take a brief survey of the progress of 
systematic ethics from Ambrose to Thomas Aquinas, it may be 
well to examine the chief features of the new moral consciousness 
that had spread through Graeco-Roman civilization, and was 
awaiting philosophic synthesis. It will be convenient to consider 
first the new form or universal characteristics of Christian 
morality, and afterwards to note the chief points in the matter 
or particulars of duty and virtue which received development 
or emphasis from the new religion. 

The first point to be noticed is the new conception of morality 
as the positive law of a theocratic community possessing a 
ChriMtiaa written code imposed by divine revelation, and 
aadJtwM sanctioned by divine promises and threatenings. It 
••lawof is true that we find in ancient thought, from Socrates 
downwards, the notion of a law of God, eternal and 
immutable, partly expressed and partly obscured by the shifting 
codes and customs of actual human societies. But the sanctions 
of this law were vaguely and, for the most part, feebly imagined ; 
its principles were essentially unwritten, and thus referred not 
to the external will of an Almighty Being who claimed un¬ 
questioning submission, but rather to the reason that gods 
and men shared, by the exercise of which alone they could be 
adequately known and defined. Hence, even if the notion of 
law had been more prominent than it was in ancient ethical 
thought, it could never have led to a juridical, as distinct from 
a philosophical, treatment of morality. In Christianity, on the 
other hand, we early find that the method of moralists determining 
right conduct is to a great extent analogous to that of juris¬ 
consults interpreting a code. It is assumed that divine commands 
have been implicitly given for all occasions of life, and that they 
are to be ascertained in particular cases by interpretation of 
the general rules obtained from texts of scripture, and by 
inference from scriptural examples. This juridical method 
descended naturally from the Jewish theocracy, of which 
Christendom was a universalization. Moral insight, in the 
view of the most thoughtful Jews of the age immediatelypreceding 
Christianity, was conceived as knowledge of a divine code, 
emanating from an authority extei^ to human reason which 
had only the function oft.interpreting and applying its rules. 
This law was derived partly from Moses, partly from the utterances 
of the later prophets, pwtly from oral tradition and from the 
commentaries and supplementary maxims of generations of 
students. Christianity mherited the notion of a written divine 
code acknowledged as such by the “ true Israel ”—^now potentially 
including the whole of mankind, or at least the chosen of all 
nations,—on the sincere acceptance of which the Christian’s 
share of the divine promises *0 Israel depended. And though 
the ceremonial part of the old Hebrew code was altogether 
rejected, and with it all the supplementary jurisprudence 
resting on tradition and erudite commentary, still G^d’s law 


was believed to be contained in the saaed books of the Jews, 
supplemented by the teaching of Christ and his apostles. By 
the recognition of this law the church was constituted as an 
ordered community, essentially distmet from the State; the 
distinction between the two was emphasized by the withdrawal 
of the early Christians from civic life, to avoid the performance 
of idolatrous ceremonies imposed as official expressions of 
loyalty, and by the persecutions which they had to endure, 
when the spread of an association apparently so hostile to the 
framewoik of ancient society had at length alarmed the imperial 
government. Nor was the distinction obliterated by the recogni¬ 
tion of Christianity as the state religion under Constantine. 

Ihus the jural form in which morality was conceived only 
emphasized the fundamental difference between it and the laws 
of the state. The ultimate sanctions of the moral code were 
the infinite rewards and punishments awaiting the immo^l 
soul hereafter; but the church early felt the necessity of with¬ 
drawing the privileges of membership from apostates and 
allowing them to be gradually regained only by a solemn 
ceremonial expressive of repentance, protracted through several 
years. This formal and regulated “penitence” was extended 
from apostasy to other grave—or, as they were subsequently 
called, “ deadly ”—sins ; while for minor offences all Christians 
were called upon to express contrition by fasting and abstinence 
from ordinarily permitted pleasures, as well as verbally in public 
and private devotions. “ Excommunication ” and “ penance ” 
thus came to be temporal ecclesiastical sanctions of the moral 
law. As the graduation of these sanctions naturally became 
more minute, a correspondingly detailed classification of offences 
was rendered necessary, and thus a system of ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence was gradually produced, somewhat analogous 
to that of Judaism. At the same time this tendency to make 
prominent a scheme of external duties has always been counter¬ 
acted in Christianity by the remembrance of its original antithesis 
to Jewish legalism. We find that this antithesis, as exaggerated 
by some of the Gnostic sects of the 2nd and 3rd centuries a.d., 
led, not merely to theoretical antinomianism, but even (if the 
chaises of their orthodox opponents are not entirely to be dis¬ 
credited) to gross immorality of conduct. A similar tendency 
has shown itself at other periods of church history. And though 
such antinomianism has always been sternly repudiated by the 
moral consciousness of Christendom, it has never been forgotten 
that “inwardness,” rightness of heart or spirit, is the pre¬ 
eminent characteristic of Christian goodness. It must not, of 
course, be supposed that the need of something more than mere 
fulfilment of external duty was ignored even by the later Judaism. 
Rabbinic erudition could not forget the repression of vicious 
desires in the tenth commandment, the stress laid in Deuteronomy 
on the necessity of service to God, or the inculcation by later 
prophets of humility and faith. “ The real and only Pharisee,” 
says the Talmud, “ is he who does the will of his Father because 
he loves Him.” But it remains true that the contrast with the 
“ righteousness of the scribes and pharisees ” has always served 
to mark the requirement of “ inwardness ” as a distinctive feature 
of the Christian code—an inwardness not merely negative, 
tending to the repression of vicious desires as well as vicious acts, 
but also involving a positive rectitude of the inner state of the 
soul. 

In this aspect Christianity invites comparison with Stoicism, 
and indeed with pagan ethical philosophy generally, if we 
except the hedonistic schools. Rightness of purpose, cMatiaa 
preference of virtue for its own s^e, suppression of aai Pagan 
vicious desires, were made essential points by the inwarg- 
Aristotelians, who attached the most importance to "*"• 
outward circumstances <n their view of virtue, no less than by 
the Stoics, to whom all outward things were indifferent. The 
fundamental differences between pagan and Christian ethics 
depend not on any difference in the value set on rightness of 
heart, but on different views of the essential form or conditions 
of this inward rightness. In neither case is it presented purely 
and simply as moral rectitude. By the pagan philosophers it 
was always conceived under the form of ^owledge or Wisdom, 
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it being inconceivable to all the schools sprung from Socrates 
that a man could truly know his own good and yet deliberately 
choose anything else. This knowledge, as Aristotle held, might 
he permanently precluded by vicious habits, or temporarily 
obliterated by passion, but if present in the mind it must produce 
rightness of purpose. Or even if it were held with some of the 
Stoics that true wisdom was out of the reach of the best men 
actually living, it none the less remained the ideal condition 
of perfect human life. By Christian teachers, on the other hand, 
the inner springs of good conduct were generally conceived as 
Faith and Love. Of these notWs the former has a 
somewhat complex ethical import; it seems to blend 
several elements differently prominent in different minds. Its 
simplest and commonest meaning is that emphasized in the 
contrast of “faith” with “sight”; where it signifies belief 
in the invisible divine order represented by the church, in the 
actuality of the law, the threats, the promises of God, in spite 
of all the influences in man’s natural life that tend to obscure 
this belief. Out of this contrast there ultimately grew an 
essentially different opposition between faith and knowledge 
or reason, according to which the theological basis of ethics was 
contrasted with the philosophical; the theologians maintaining 
sometimes that the divine law is essentially arbitrary, the 
expression of will, not reason ; more frequently that its reason¬ 
ableness is inscrutable, and that actual human reason should 
confine itself to examining the credentials of God’s messengers, 
and not the message itself. But in early Christianity this latter 
antithesis was as yet undeveloped ; faith means simply force 
in clinging to moral and religious conviction, whatever their 
rational grounds may be ; this force, in the Christian conscious¬ 
ness, being inseparably bound up with personal loyalty and 
trust towards Christ, the leader in the battle with evil, the ruler 
of the kingdom to be realized. So far, however, there is no 
ethical difference between Christian faith and that of Judaism, 
or its later imitation, Mahommedanism; except that the 
personal affection of loyal trust is peculiarly stirred by the 
blending of human and divine natures in Christ, and the rule 
of duty impressively taught by the manifestation of his perfect 
life. A more distinctively Christian, and a more deeply moral, 
significance is given to the notion in the antithesis of “ faith ” 
and “ works.” Here faith means more than loyal acceptance 
of the divine law and reverent trust in the lawgiver ; it implies 
a consciousness, at once continually present and continually 
transcended, of the radical imperfection of all human obedience 
to the law, and at the same time of the irremissiblc condemnation 
which this imperfection entails. The Stoic doctrine of the 
worthlessness of ordinary human virtue, and the stem paradox 
that all offenders are equally, in so far as all are absolutely, 
guilty, find their counterparts in Christianity; but the latter 
(maintaining this ideal severity in the moral standard, with an 
emotional consciousness of what is involved in it quite unlike 
that of the Stoic) overcomes its practical exclusiveness through 
faith. This faith, again, may be conceived in two modes, 
essentially distinct though usually combined. In one view it 
gives the believer strength to attain, by God’s supernatural aid 
or “ grace,” a goodness of which he is naturally incapable; 
in the other view it gives him an assurance that, though he 
knows himself a sinner deserving of utter condemnation, a 
perfectly just God still regards him with favour on account of 
the perfect services and suffering of Christ. ' Of these views 
the former Is the more catholic, more universally present in 
the Christian consciousness; the latter more deeply penetrates 
the mystery of the, Atonement, as expounded in the Pauline 
epistles. 

But faith, however understood, is •rather an indispensable 
pre-requisite than the essential motive principle of Christian 
good conduct. This motive is supplied by the other 
***■ central notion, love. On love depends the “ fulfilling 
of the law,” and the sole moral value of Christian duty—that 
is, on love to God, in the first place, which in its fullest develop¬ 
ment must spring from Christian faith ; and, secondly, love to 
all mankind, as the objects of divine love and sharers in the 


humanity ennobled by the incarnation. This derivative phil¬ 
anthropy characterizes the spirit in which all Christian perform¬ 
ance of social duty is to be done; loving devotion to God being 
the fundamental attitude of mind that is to be maintained 
throughout the whole of the Christian’s life. But further, as 
regards abstinence from unlawful acts and desires 
prompting to them, we have to notice another form 
in which the inwardness of Christian morality manifests itself, 
which, though less distinctive, should yet receive attention in 
any comparison of Christian ethics with the view of Graeco- 
Roman philosophy. The profound horror with which the 
Christian’s conception of a suffering as well as an avenging 
divinity tended to make him regard all condemnable acts was 
tinged with a sentiment which we may perhaps describe as a 
ceremonial aversion moralized—the aversion, that is, to foulness 
or impurity. In Judaism, as in other, especially Oriental, 
religions, the natural dislike of material defilement has been 
elevated into a religious .sentiment, and made to support a com¬ 
plicated system of quasi-sanitary abstinences and ceremonial 
purifications; then, as the ethical element predominated in 
the Jewish religion, a moral symbolism was felt to reside in the 
ceremonial code, and thus aversion to impurity came to be a 
common form of the cthico-religious sentiment. Then, when 
Christianity threw off the Mosaic ritual, this religious sense of 
purity was left with no other sphere besides morality; while, 
from its highly idealized character, it was peculiarly well adapted 
for that repression of vicious desires which Christianity claimed 
as its special function. 

The distinctive features of Christian ethics are obedience, 
unworldiiness, benevolence, purity and humility. 

They arc naturally connected with the more general partieu- 
characteristics just stated; though many of them /«»ot 
may also be referred directly to the example and 
precepts of Christ, and in several cases they are clearly “ 
due to both causes, inseparably combined. 

1. We may notice, in the first place, that the conception of 
morality as a code which, if not in itself arbitrar)’, is yet to be 
accepted by men with unquestioning submission, tends naturally 
to bring into prominence the virtue of obedience to authority, 
just as the philosophic view of goodness as the realization of 
reason gives a special value to self-determinatiott and independence 
(as wo see more clearly in the post-Aristotelian schools where 
ethics is distinctly separated from politics). 

2. Again, the opposition between the natural world and the 
spiritual order into which the Christian has been bom anew led 
not merely to a contempt equal to that of the Stoic for wealth, 
fame, power, and other objects of worldly pursuit, but also, 
for some time at least, to a comparative depreciation of the 
domestic and civic relations of the natural man. This tendency 
was exhibited most simply and generally in the earliest period 
of the church’s history. In the view of primitive Christians, 
ordinary human society was a world temporarily surrendered to 
Satanic rule, over which a swift and sudden destruction was 
impending; in such a world the little band who were gathered 
in the ark of the church could have no part or lot,—the only 
attitude they could maintain was that of passive alienation. 
On the other hand, it was difficult practically to realize this 
alienation, and a keen sense of this difficulty induced the same 
hostility to the body as a clog and hindrance, that we find to 
some extent in Plato, but more fully developed in Neoplatonism, 
Neopythagoreanism, and other products of the mingling of 
Greek with Oriental thought. This* feeling is exhibited in the 
value set on fasting in the Christian church from the earliest 
times, and in an extreme form in the self-torments of later 
monasticism ; while Iwth tendencies, anti-worldlincss and anti- 
sensualism, seem to have combined in causing the preference of 
celibacy over marriage which is common to most early Christian 
writers.^ Patriotism, again, and the sense of civic duty, the 
most elevated of all social sentiments in the Graeco-Roman 
civilization, tended, under the influence of Christianity, either 
to expand itself into universal philanthropy, or to concentrate 

> E.g, Justin Martyr, Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian. 
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itself on the ecclesiastical community. “ We recognize one 
commonwealth, the world,” says Tertullian; “ we know,” 
says Origen, “ that we liave a fatherland founded by the word 
of God.” We might further derive from the general spirit of 
Christian unworldliness that repudiation of the secular modes 
of conflict, even in a righteous cause, which substituted a passive 
* patience and endurance for the old pagan virtue of courage, 
m whiclt the active clement was prominent. Here, however, 
we clearly trace the influence of Christ’s express prohibition of 
violent resistance to violence, and his inculcation, by example 
and precept, of a love that was to conquer even natural resent¬ 
ment. An extreme result of this influence is shown in Tertullian's 
view, that no Christian could properly hold the olTicc of a secular 
magistrate in which he would have to doom to death, chains, 
imprisonment; but even moie sober writers, such as Ambrose, 
extend Christian passiv^ so far as to preclude self-defence 
even against a murderous assault. The common sense of 
Christendom gradually shook off these extravagances; but the 
reluctance to shed blood lingered long, and was hardly extin¬ 
guished even by the growing horror of heresy. We have a curious 
relic of this in the later times of ecclesiastical persecution, when 
the heretic was doomed to the stake that he might be punished 
in some manner “ short of bloodshed.” * 

3. It is, however, in the impulse given to practical beneficence 
in all its forms, by the exaltation of love as the root of all virtues, 
that the most important influence of Christianity on 
" the particulars of civilized morality is to be found; 
although the exact amount of this mfluence is here 
somewhat difficult to ascertain, since it merely carries further 
a development traceable in the history of pagan morality. This 
development appears when we compare the different post- 
Socratic systems of ethics. In Plato's exposition of the different 
virtues there is no mention whatever of benevolence, although 
his writings .show a keen sense of the importance of friendship 
as an element of philosophic life, especially of the intense personal 
affection naturally arising between master and disciple. Aristotle 
goes somewhat further in recognizing the moral value of friend¬ 
ship (<^iAta); and though he considers that in its highest form 
it can be realized only 1^ the fellowship of the wise and good, 
he yet extends the notion so as to include the domestic affections, 
and takes notice of the importance of mutual kindness in binding 
together all human societies. Still in his formal statement 
of the different virtues, positive beneficence is discernible only 
under the notion of “ li^rality,” in which form its excellence 
is hardly distinguished from that of graceful profusion in self- 
regarding expenditure (Nic. Elh. iv. i). Cicero, on the other 
htmd, in his paraphrase of a Stoic treatise on external duties 
{De ofiicids), ranks the rendering of positive services to other 
men as a chief department of social duty j and the Stoics gener¬ 
ally recognized the universal fellowslup and natural mutual 
claims of human beings as such. Indeed, this recognition in 
later Stoicism is sometimes expressed wiA so much warmth 
of feeling as to be hardly distinguishable from Christian phikui- 
thropy. Nor was this regard for humanity merely a doctrine 
of the school. Partly through the. influence of Stoic and other 
Greek philosophy, partly from the natural expansion of human 
sympathies, the legislation eff the Empire, during the first three 
centuries, shows a steady development m the direction of natural 
justice and humanity; and some similar progress may be traced 
m the general tone of moral opinion. Still the utmost point that 
this development reached fell considerably short of the standard 
of Christian charity. Withdlit dwelling on the immense impetus 
given to the practice of social duty generally by the religion that 
made beneficence a form of divine service, and identified “ piety ” 
with “ pity,” we have to put down as definite changes introduced 
by Christianity-^ 1) the severe condemnation and final suppres¬ 
sion of tlK practice of exposing infants; (3) effective abhorrence 
of the terbarism of gladiatorial combats ; (3) immediate moral 
mitigation of slavery, and a s^rfog encouragement of emancipa¬ 
tion ; (4)_ great extension of the eleemosynary provision made 
for the sick and the poor. As regards ^msgiving, however— 
’ Gtra Hoguinis eSusioaeiiu 


the importance of which has caused it to usurp, in modern 
languages, the general name of “ charity ”—^it ought to be 
observed that Christianity merely universalized a duty which 
has always been inculcated by Judaism, within the limits of 
the chosen people. 

4. The same may be said of the stricter regulation which 
Christianity enforced on the relations of the sexes; except so 
far as the prohibition of divorce is concerned, and the stres.s 
laid on “ purity of heart ” as contrasted with merely outward 
cha.stity. 

5. Even the peculiarly Christian virtue of humility, which 
fs'esents so striking a contrast to the Greek “ highmindedness,” 
was to some extent anticipated in the Rabbinic teaching. Its 
far greater prominence under the new dispensation may be 
partly referred to the express teaching and cxan^c of Christ; 
partly, in so far as tlie virtue is manifested in the renunciation 
of external rank and dignity, or tl\e glory of merely secular 
gifts and acquirements, it is one aspect of the unworldliness 
which we have already noticed; while the deeper humility 
that represses the claim of personal merit even in the saint 
belongs to tlie strict self-examination, the continual sense of 
imperfection, the utter reliance on strength not his own, wliich 
characterize the inner moral life of tlM Christian. Humility 
in this latter sense, ” before God,” is an essential condition of 
all truly Christian goodness. 

Wc have, however, yet to notice the enlargement of the sphere 
of ethics due to its close connexion with theology; for while 
this added religious force and sanction to ordinary moral ubliga- 
tbns, it equally tended to impart a moral aspect to religious 
belief and worship. “ Duty to God ”—as distinct from duty 
to man—had not been altogether unrecognized by pagan 
moralists; but the rather dubious relations of even the more 
orthodox philosophy to the established pwlylheism liod generally 
prevented them from laying much stress upon it. Again,—just 
as the Stoics held wisdom to be indispensable to real rectitude 
of conduct, while at the same time they included under the 
notion of wisdom a grasp of physical as well as ethical truth,— 
so the similar emphasis laid on inwardness in Christian ethics 
caused orthodoxy or correctness of religious belief to be regarded 
as essential to goodness, and heresy as the most fatal of vices, 
corrupting as it did the very springs of Christian life. To the 
philosophers (with the single exception of Plato), however, con¬ 
vinced as fjiey were that the multitude must necessarily miss 
true well-being through their folly and ignorance, it could never 
occur to guard against these evils by any other method than that 
of providing philosophic instruction for the few ; whereas the 
Christian clergy, whose function it was to offer truth and eternal 
life to all mankind, naturally regarded theological misbelief 
as insidious preventible contagion. Indeed, their sense of its 
deadliness was so keen that, when they were at length able to 
control the secular administrartion, they rapidly overcame their 
aversion to bloodshed, and initiated that loi^ series of religious 
persecutions to which we find no parallel in the pre-Christian 
civilization of Europe. It was not that Christian writers did 
not feel the difficulty of attributing criminality to sincere ignor¬ 
ance or error. But the difficulty is not really peculiar to theology; 
and the theologians usually got over it (as some philosophers 
had surmounted a similar perplexity in the region of ethics 
properj by supposing some latent or antecedent voluntary sin, 
of which the apparently mvoluntary heresy was the fearful 
fruit. 

Lastly, we must observe thait,. in proportion as the legal con¬ 
ception of momlity as a code of which the violation deserves 
supernatural punishment predominated over the philosophic 
view of ethics as the method for attaining natural felicity, the 
question of man’s freedom of will to obejf the law necessarily 
became prominent. At tlie same time it cannot be broadly 
said that Christianity took a decisive side in the metaphysical 
controversy on free-will and necessity; since, just as in Greek 
philosophy the need of maintainii^ freedom as the ground of 
responsibility dashes with the conviction tliat no one deliberately 
chooses his own harm, so in Christian ethics it dashes with the 
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attribution of all true human virtue to supernatural grace, as 
■well as -with the belief in divine foreknowledge. All we can say 
is that in the development of Christian thought the conflict of 
conceptions was far more profoundly felt, and far more serious 
efforts were made to evade or transcend it. 

In the preceding account of Christian morality, it has been 
already indicated that the characteristics delineated did not all 
exhibit themselves simultaneously to the same extent, 
nteoro/' perfect uniformity throughout the cliurch. 

«pto/aa Changes m the external condition of Christianity, 
la tarty the different degrees of civilbiation in the societies 
which it was the dominant religion, and the natural 
process of internal development, continually brought 
different features into prominence; while again, the important 
ant^onisras of opinion within Cluristendom frequently involved 
ethical issues—even in the Eastern Church—until in the 4th 
century it begun to be absorbed in the labour of a dogmatic 
construction. Thus, for example, the anti-secular tendencies 
of the new creed, to which Tertullian (160-220) gave violent 
and rigid expression, were exaggerated in the Montanist heresy 
which he ultimately joined; on the other hand, Clement of 
Alexandria, in opposition to the general tone of his age, main¬ 
tained the value of pagan philosophy for the development of 
Christian faith into true knowledge (Gnosis), and the value of 
the natural development of man through marriage for the normal 
perfecting of the Christian life. So again, there is a marked 
difference between tlie writers before Augustine and tlmse tliat 
succeeded him in all that concerns the internal conditions of 
Christian morality. By Justin and other apologists the need of 
redemption, faith, grace is indeed recognised, but the theological 
system depending on these notions is not sufficiently developed * 
to come into even apparent antagonism with the freedom of the 
will. Christianity is for the most part conceived as essentially 
a proclamation through the Divine Word, to immortal beings 
gifted with free choice, of the true code of conduct sanctioned 
by eternal rewards and punisliments. This legalism contrasts 
strikingly with the efforts of pagan philosophy to exhibit virtue 
as its own reward; and the contrast is triumphantly pointed 
out by more than one early Christian writer. I^ctantius 
(cirra 300 a.d.), for example, roundly declares that Plato and 
Aristotle, referring everything to this earthly life, “ made 
virtue mere folly ” ; though himself maintaining, with pardon¬ 
able inconsistency, that man’s highest good did not consist in 
mere pleasure, but in the consciousness of the filial relation of 
the soul to God. It is plain, however, tliat on this external 
legalistic view of duty it was impossible to maintain a difference 
in kind between Christian and pagan morality ; the philosopher’s 
conformity to the rules of chastity and beneficence, so far as 
it went, was indistinguishable from the saint’s. But when this 
inference was developed in the teaching of Pelagius, it was 
repudiated as heretical by the church, under the powerful 
leadership of Augustine (354-430); and the doctrine of man’s 
incapacity to obey God’s law by his unaided moral 
Aunat at. pressed to a point at which it was diffi¬ 

cult to reconcile it with the freedom of the will. Augustine 
is fully aware of tlie theoretical indispensability of maintaining 
Free Will, from its logical connexion with human respomibility 
and divine justice ; but he considers that these latter points are 
sufficiently secured if actual freedom of choice tetween good and 
evil is allowed in the single case of our progenitor Adam.^ For 
since the wtur,a seminalis from which all men were to arise 
alre^y existed in Adam, in his voluntary preference of self 
to God, humanity chose evil once for all; for which ante-natal 
guilt all men are justly condemned to perpetual absolute sinful- 

' To show the crudity of the notion of redemption in early Christi¬ 
anity, it is sufficient to mention that many fathera represent Christ's 
ransom as having been paid to the devil; sometimes adding that by 
the cOBCuitoent of Christ’s divinity under the veil of humanity a 
certain deceit was (fairly) practised on the great deceiver. 

> It is to be observed that Augustine prefers to use " freedom 
not for the power of willing oitlrer good or evil, but the power of 
willing good. The highest freedom, in his view, excludes the possi¬ 
bility of willing eyfl. 


ness and oinsequent punishment, unless tliey are elected by God's 
unmerited race to share the benefits of Christ’s redemption. 
Without tliis grace it is impossible for man to obey the “ first 
greatest commandment ” of love to God; and, this unfulfilled, 
he is guilty of the whole law, and is only free to choose between 
degrees of sin; his apparent external ■virtues have no moral 
value, since inner rightness of intention is wanting. “ All that * 
is not of faith is of sin ”; and faitli and love are mutUijdly 
involved and inseparable; faith springs from the divinely 
imparted germ of love, which in its turn is developed by_ fakh 
to its full strength, while from both united springs hope, joyful 
yearning towards ultimate perfect fruition of the object of love. 
These three Augustine (after St Paul) regards as the three 
essential elements of Christian virtue; along with these he 
recognizes the fourfold division of virtue into prudence,^ temper¬ 
ance, courage and justice according to their traditional interpre¬ 
tation ; but he explaias tliesc virtues to be in their true natures 
only the same love to God in different aspects or exercises. 
The uncompromising mysticism of Uiis view inay be at once 
compared and contrasted with the philosophical severity of 
Stoicism. Love of God in the former holds the same absolute 
and unique position as the sole element of moral worth in human 
action, which, as we have seen, was occupied by knowledge of 
Good in the latter j and wc may carry the parallel further by 
observing that in neither case is this severity in the abstract 
estimate of goodness necessarily connected with extreme rigidity 
in practical precepts. Indeed, an important part of Augustine’s 
work as a moralist lies in the reconciliation which he laboured 
to effect between the anti-worldly spirit of Christianity and the 
necessities of secular civilization. For example, we find him 
arguing for the legitimacy of judicial punishments and military 
service against an over-literal interpretation of the Sermon on 
the Mount; and he took an important part in giving currency 
to the distinction between evangelical “ counsels ” and “ com¬ 
mands,” and so defending the life of marriage and temperate 
enjoyment of natural good against the attacks of the more 
extravagant advocate of celibacy and self-abnegation ; although 
he fully admitted the superiority of the latter method of avoiding 
the contamination of sin. 

The attempt to Christianize the old Platonic list of virtues, 
which we have noticed in Augustine’s system, was probably 
due to the influence of his master Ambrose, in whose 
treatise De officiis ministrorum we find for the first 
time an exposition of Christian duty systematized on a plan 
borrowed from a pre-Christian moralist. It is interesting to 
compare Ambrose’s account of what subsequently came to be 
kno^wn as the “ four cardinal virtues ” with the corresponding 
delineations in Cicero’s ® De offtciis which served the bishop as 
a model. Christian Wisdom, so far as it is speculative, is of 
course primarily theological; it has God, as the highest truth, 
for its chief object, and is therefore necessariljr grounded on 
faith. Christian Fortitude is essentially firmness m withstanding 
the seductions of good and evil fortune, resoluteness in the conflict 
perpetually waged against wickedness without carnal weapons— 
though Ambrose, with the Old Testament in his hand, will not 
quite relinquish the ordinary martial application of the terra. 

“ Teraperantia ” retains the meaning of “observance of due 
measure” in all conduct, which it had in Cicero’s tr^tise; 
though its notion is partly modified by being blended with the 
newer virtue of humility. Finally in the exposition of Chrbtian 
Justice the Stoic doctrine of the natural union of all human 
Interests is elevated to the full height and intensity of evangelical 
‘ philanthropy; the brethren are reminded that the earth was 
made by God a common possession of all, and are bidden to 
administer their means for the common benefit; Ambrose, 
we should obser\’e, is thoroughly aware of the fundamental 
union of these different virtues in Christianity, though he does 

“ Cicero’s works are unimportant in the history of ancient ethics, 
as their philosophical matter was entirely borrowed from Greek 
treatises now lost; but the influence exercised by them (especially 
by the D» ofiiciis) over medieval and even modern readers was very 
consMerable. 
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not, like Augustine, resolve them all into the one central affection 
of love of God. 

Under the influence of Ambrose and Augustine, the four car¬ 
dinal virtues furnished a basis on which the systematic ethical 
theories of subsequent theologians were built. With 
• utich' *'*'®"* triad-of Christian graces, Faith, Hope and 
morauty Love, and the seven gifts of the Spirit (Isaiah xi. 2) 
la ilia were often combined. In antithesis to this list, an 
enumeration of the “ deadly sins ” obtained currency. 
These were at first commonly reckoned as eight; but 
a preference for mystical numbers characteristic of medieval 
theologians finally reduced them to seven. The statement 
of them is variously given,—Pride, Avarice, Anger, Gluttony, 
Unchastity, are found in all the lists; the remaining two (or 
three) are variously selected from among Envy, Vainglory, and 
the rather singular sim Gloominess (Irislitia) and Languid 
Indifference (acidia or acedia, from Gr. dicijSfo). These latter 
notions show plainly, what indeed might be inferred from a 
study of the list as a whole, that it represents the moral experience 
of the monastic life, which for some centuries was more and more 
unquestioningly regarded as in a peculiar sense “ religious.” 
It should be observed that the (also Augustinian) distinction 
between “ deadly ” and “ venial ” sins had a technical reference 
to the quasi-jural administration of ecclesiastical discipline, 
which grew gradually more organized as the spiritual power of 
the church established itself amid the ruins of the Western 
empire, and slowly developed into the theocracy that almost 
dominated Europe during the latter part of the middle ages. 
“ Deadly ” sins were those for which formal ecclesiastical penance 
was held to be necessary, in order to save the sinner from eternal 
damnation; for “ venial ” sins he might obtain forgiveness, 
through prayer, almsgiving, and the observance of the regular 
fasts. We find that “ penitential books ” for the use of the 
confe.s.sional, founded partly on traditional practice and partly 
on the express decrees of synods, come into general use m the 
7th century. At first they are little more than mere inventories 
of sins, with their appropriate ecclesiastical punishments; 
gradually cases of conscience come to be discussed and decided, 
and the ba-sis is laid for that system of casuistry which reached 
its full development in the 14th and 15th centuries. This 
eccle-siastical jurisprudence, and indeed the general relation of 
the church to the ruder races with which it had to deal during 
this period, necessarily tended to encourage a somewhat external 
view of morality. But a powerful counterpoise to this tendency 
was continually maintained by the fervid mwardness of Augus¬ 
tine, transmitted through Gregory the Great, Isidore of Seville, 
Alcuin, Hrabanus Maurus, and other writers of the philosophically 
barren period between the destruction of the Western empire 
and the rise of Scholasticism. 

Scholastic ethics, like scholastic philosophy, attained its 
completc.st result in the teaching of Thomas Aquinas. But 
Madiaral before giving a brief account of the ethical part of his 
moral system, it will be well to notice the salient points in 
pbiio. the long and active discussion that led up to it. In 
the pantheistic system of Krigena {q.v.) {circa 810-877) 
the chief philo.sophic element is supplied by the influence of 
Plato and Plotinus, transmitted through an unknown author 
of the 5th century, who assumed the name of Dionysius the 
.'Ireopagite. Accordingly the ethical side of this doctrine has 
the same negative and ascetic character that we have observed 
in Neoplatonism. God is the only real Being; evil is essentially 
unreal and incognizable; file true aim of man’s life is to return 
to perfect iinion with God out of the degraded material existence 
into which he has fallen. This doctrine found little acceptance 
among Erigena’s contemporaries, and was certainly unorthodox 
enough to justify the condemnation which it subsequently 
received from Honorius III.; but its influence, together with that 
of the Pseudo-Dionysius, had a considerable share in developing 
the more emotional orthodox inysficism of the 12th and 13th 
centuries; and Neoplatonism (or Platonism received through 
a Neofdatonic tradition) remain^ a distinct element in medieval 
thought, though obscured in the period of mature scholasticism 


by the predominant influence of Aristotle. Passing on to Anselm 
(1033-1109), we observe that the Augustinian doctrine of original 
sin and man’s absolute need of unmerited grace is retained in 
his theory of salvation; he also follows Augustine in defining 
freedom as the “ power not to sin ”; though in saying that Adam 
fell “ spontaneously ” and “ by his free choice,” though not 
“ through its freedom,” he has implicitly made the distinction 
that Peter the Lombard afterwards expressly draws between 
the freedom that is opposed to necessity and freedom from the 
slavery to sin. Anselm further softens the statement of 
Augustinian predestinationism by explaining that the freedom 
to will is not strictly lost even by fallen man ; it is inherent in a 
rational nature, though since Adam’s sin it only exists potentially 
in humanity, except where it is made actual by grace. 

In a more real sense Abelard (1079-1142) tries to establish 
the connexion between man’s ill desert and his free consent. 
He asserts that the inherited propensity to evil is not strictly 
a sin, which is only committed when Ae conscious self yields 
to vicious inclination. With a similar stress on the self-conscious 
side of moral action, he argues that rightness of conduct depends 
solely on the mtention, at one time pushing this doctrine to the 
paradoxical assertion that all outward acts as such are indiffer¬ 
ent.* In the same spirit, under the reviving influence of ancient 
philosophy (with which, however, he was imperfectly acquainted 
and the relation of which to Christianity he extravagantly 
misunderstood), he argues that the old Greek moralists, as 
inculcating a disinterested love of good—and so implicitly love 
of God as the highest good—were really nearer to Christianity 
than Judaic legalism was. Nay, further, he required that 
the Christian “ love to God ” should be regarded as pure only if 
purged from the self-regarding desire of the happiness which 
God gives. The general tendency of Abelard’s thought was 
suspiciously regarded by contemporary orthodoxy ; - and the 
over-subtlety of the last-mentioned distinction provoked 
vehement replies from orthodox mystics of the age. Thus, 
Hugo of St Victor (1077-1141) argues that all love is necessarily 
so far “ interested ” that it involves a desire for union with the 
beloved; and since eternal happiness consists in this union, 
it cannot truly be desired apart from God; while Bernard of 
Clairvaux (iogi-izs3) more elaborately distinguishes four 
stages by which the soul is gradually led from (i) merely self- 
regarding desire for God’s aid in distress, to (2) love him for his 
loving-kindness to it, then also (3) for his absolute goodness, 
until (4) in rare moments this love for himself alone becomes 
the sole all-absorbing affection. This controversy Peter the 
Lombard endeavoured to compose by the scholastic art of 
taking distinctions, of which he was a master. In his treatise, 
Liiri sententiarum, mainly based on Augustinian doctrine, we 
find a distinct softening of the antithesis between nature and 
grace and an anticipation of the union of Aristotelian and 
Christian thought, which was initiated by Albert the Great and 
completed by Thomas Aquinas. 

The moral philosophy of Aquinas is Aristotelianism with a 
Neoplatonic tinge, interpreted and supplemented by a view of 
Christian dogma derived chiefly from Augustine. All 
action or movement of all things irrational as well as 
rational is directed towards some end or good,—that 
is, really and ultimately towards God himself, the ground and 
first cause of all being, and unmoved principle of all movement. 
This universal though unconscious striving after God, since he 
is essentially intelligible, exhibits itself in its highest form in 
rational beings as a desire for knowledge of him; such know¬ 
ledge, however, is beyond all ordinary exercise of reason, and 
may be only partially revealed to man here below. Thus the 
summum bonum for mgp is objectively God, subjectively the 
happiness to be derived from loving vision of his perfections; 
although Ihere is a lower kind of happiness to be realized here 

' Abelard afterwards retracted this -vdew, at least in its extreme 
form ; and in fact does not seem to have hero fully conscious of the 
difference between (i) unfulfilled intention to do an act objectively 
right, and (2) intention to do what is merely believed by the agent 
to be right. 

” He was condemned by two synods, in iizi and 1140. 
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below in a normal human existence of virtue and friendship, 
with mind and body sound and whole and properly trained for 
the needs of life. The higher happiness is given to man by free- 
grace of God ; but it is given to those only whose heart is right, 
and as a reward of virtuous actions. Passing to consider what 
actions are virtuous, we first observe generally that the morality 
of an act is in part, but only in part, determined by its particular 
motive; it partly depends bn its external object and circum¬ 
stances, which render it either objectively in harmony with the 
“ order of reason ” or the reverse. In the classification of 
particular virtues and vices we can distinguish very clearly 
the elements supplied by the difierent teachings which Aquinas 
has imbibed. He fallows Aristotle closely in dividing the 
“natural” virtues into intellectual and moral, giving his 
preference to the former class, and the intellectual again into 
speculative and practical; in distinguishing within the specu¬ 
lative class the “ intellect ” that is conversant with principles, 
the “ science ” that deduces conclusions, and the “ wisdom ” 
to which belongs the whole process of knowing the sublimest 
objects of knowledge; and in treating practical wisdom as 
inseparably connected with moral virtues, and therefore in a 
sense moral. His distinction among moral virtues of the 
justice that renders others their due from the virtues that control 
the appetites and passions of the agent himself, represents his 
interpretation of the Nicomackean Ethics ; while his account 
of these latter virtues is a simple transcript of Aristotle’s, just 
as his division of the non-rational element of the soul into 
“ concupiscible ” and “ irascible ” is the old Platonic one. In 
arranging his list, however, he defers to the established doctrine 
of the four cardinal virtues (derived from Plato and the Stoics 
through Gicero); accordingly, the Aristotelian ten have to 
stand under the higher genera of (i) the prudence which gives 
reasoned rules of conduct, (2) the tcm^ierance which restrains 
misleading desire, and (3) the fortitude that resists misleading 
fear of dangers or toils. Hut before these virtues arc ranked 
the three “ theologic ” virtues, faith, love and hope, super- 
naturally “ instilled ” by God, and directly relating to him as 
their object. By faith we obtain that part of our knowledge of 
God which is beyond the range of mere natural wisdom or 
philosophy ; naturally (c.g.), we can know God’s existence, but 
not his trinity in unity, though philosophy is useful to defend 
this and other revealed verities ; and it is essential for the soul’s 
welfare that all articles of the Christian creed, however little 
they can be known by natural reason, should be apprehended 
through faith; the Christian who rejects a single article loses 
hold altogether of faith and of God. Faith is the substantial 
basis of all Christian morality, hut without love—the essential 
form of all the Christian virtues—it is “ formless ” (informis). 
Christian love is conceived (after Augustine) as primarily love 
to God (beyond the natural yearning of the creature after its 
ultimate good), which expands into love towards all God’s 
creatures as created by him, and .so ultimately includes even 
self-love. But creatures arc only to be loved in their purity 
as created by God ; all that is bad in them must be an object 
of hatred till it is destroyed. In the classification of sins the 
Christian clement predominates; still we find the Aristotelian 
vices of excess and defect, along with the modern divisions into 
“ sins against God, neighbour and .self,” “ mortal and venial 
sins,” and so forth. 

From the notion of sin—treated in its juial aspect—Ac[uinas 
passes naturally to the discussion of Law. The exposition of 
this conception presents to a peat extent the same matter 
that was dealt with by-the exposition of moral virtues, but in a 
different form; the prominence of which may j^rhaps be 
attributed to the growing influence of Roman jurisprudence, 
which attained in the 12th century so rapid and brilliant a 
revival in Italy. This side of Thomas’s system is specially 
important, since it is just this blending of theological conceptions 
with the abstract theory of the later Roman law that gave the 
starting-point for independent ethical thought in the modem 
world. Under the general idea of law, defined as an “ ordinance 
of reason for the common good, promulgated by him who has 
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charge of the community,” Thomas distinguishes (ijl the eternal 
law or regulative reason of God which embraces all his creatures, 
rational and irrational; (2) “ natural law,” being that part of 
t’lie eternal law that relates to rational creatures as sudi; (3) 
human law, which properly consists of more particular deductions 
from natural law particularized and adapted to the varying 
circumstances of actual communities; (4) divine law specially 
revealed to man. As regards natural law, he teaches that God 
has implanted in the human mind a knowledge of its immutable 
general principles ; and not only knowledge, but a, disposition, 
to which he applies the peculiar scholastic name synderesis} 
that unerringly prompts to the realization of these principles in 
conduct, and protests against their violation. All acts of natural 
virtue are implicitly included within the scope of this law of 
nature; but in the application of its principles to particular 
cases—to which the term “ conscience ” should be restricted 
—man’s judgment is liable to err, the light of nature being 
obscured and perverted by tod education and custom. Hunian 
law is required, not merely to determine the details for which 
natural law gives no intuitive guidance, but also to supply the 
force necessary for practically securing, among imperfect men, 
the observance of the most neco.s.sary rules of mutual behaviour. 
The rules of this law must be cither deductions from principles 
of natural law, or determinations of particulars which it leaves 
indeterminate; a rule contrary to nature could not be valid 
as law at all. Human law, however, can deal with outward 
conduct alone, and natural law, as we have seen, is liable to be 
vague and obscure in particular applications. Neither natural 
nor human law, moreover, takes into account that supernatural 
happiness which is man’s highest end. Hence they need to be 
supplemented by a special revelation of divine law. This 
revelation is distinguished into the law of the old covenant and 
the law of the gospel; the latter of these is producti\ e as well 
as imperative since it carries with it the divine grace that makes 
its fulfilment possible. We have, however, to distinguish in the 
case of the gospel between (1) absolute commands and (2) 
“ counsels,” which latter recommend, without [lositively ordering 
the monastic life of poverty, celibacy and obedience as the best 
method of effectively turning the will from earthly to heavenly 
things. 

But how far is man able to attain either natural or Christian 
perfection ? This is the part of Thomas’s system in which the 
cohesion of the different elements seems weakest. He is scarcely 
aware that his Aristotelianized Christianity inevitably combines 
two different difficulties in dealing with this*question: first, the 
old pagan difficulty of reconciling the proposition that will is a 
rational desire always directed towards apparent good, with the 
freedom of choice between good and evil that the jural view of 
morality seems to require; and, secondly, the Christian difficulty 
of harmonizing this latter notion with the absolute dependence 
on divine grace which the religious consciousness affirms. ’The 
latter difficulty Thomas, like many of his predecessors, avoids 
by supposing a “ co-operation ” of free-will and grace, but the 
former he does not fully meet. It is against this p^ of his 
doctrines that the most important criticism, in ethics, of his 
rival Duns Scotus {c. 1266-1308) was directed. He 
urged that will could not be really free if it were bound 
to reason, as Thomas (after Aristotle) conceives it; 
a really free choice must be perfectly indeterminate between 
reason and unreason. Scotus consistently maintained that the 
divine will is similarly independent of reason, and that the 
divine ordering of the world is to be conceived as absolutely 
arbitrary. On this point he was followed by the acute intellect 
of William of Occam (d. c. 1347). This doctrine a 
obviously hostile to all reasoned morality; and in 
fact, notwithstanding the dialectical ability of Scotus 
and Occam, the work of Thomas remamed indubitably the 
crowning result of the great constructive effort of medieval 
philosophy. The effort was, indeed, foredoomed to failure, 
since it attempted the impossible task of framing a coherent 

> Synderesis (Gr. o-iwnfewiffif, from avur^ftir, to watch closely, observe) 
is used in this sense in Jerome (Com. in Etsh. i. 4*io), 
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system out of the heterogeneous data furnished by Scripture, 
the fathers, the church and Aristotle—equally unquestioned, 
if not equally venerated, authorities. Whatever philosophic 
quality is to be found in the work of Thomas belongs to it in 
spite of, not in consequence of, its method. Still, its influence has 
• been great and iong-endiiring,—^in the Catliolic church primarily, 
but indirectly among Ih-otestants, especially in England, since 
the famous first book of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity is to a 
great extent taken from the Summa theologiat. 

Partly in conscious antagonism to the schoolmen, yet with 
dose affinity to the central ethico-theological doctrine whidi 
they read out of or into Aristotle, the mystical manner 
thought continued to maintain itself in the church. 
' PhilosophicaUy it rested upon Neoplatonism, but 
its development in .Strict connexion with Christian orthodoxy 
begins in the 12th centtiry with Bernard of Clairvaux and Hugo 
of St Victor. It blended the Christian element of love with the 
ecstatic vision of Plotinus, sometimes giving the former a decided 
predominance. In its more moderate form, keeping wholly 
within the limits of ecclesiastical orthodoxy, this mysticism is 
represented by Bonaventura and Gerson ; while it appears more 
independent and daringly constructive in the German Eckhart, 
advancing in some of his followers to open breach with the 
church, and even to practical immorality. 

In the brief account above given of the general ethical view 
of Thomas Aquinas no mention has been made of the detailed 
- discussion of particular duties included in the Summa 

“ theologiae; in which, for the most part, an excellent 
combination of moral elevation with sobriety of judgment is 
shown, though on certain points the scholastic pedantry of 
definition and distinction is unfavourable to due delicacy of 
treatment. As the properly philosophic interest of scholasticism 
faded in the 14th and r5th centuries, the quasi-legal treatment 
of morality came again into prominence, borrowing a good deal 
of matter from Thomas and other schoolmen. One result of 
this was a marked development and systematization of casuistry. 
The best known Summae casuum eonscientiae, compiled for 
the conduct of auricular confession, belong to the 14th and 15th 
centuries. The oldest, the Astesana, from Asti in Piedmont, is 
arranged as a kind of text-book of morality on a scholastic liasis; 
later manuals are merely lists of questions and answers. It was 
inevitable that, in proportion as this casuistry assumed the 
character of a .systematic penal jurisprudence, its precise deter¬ 
mination of the limits between the prohibited and the allowable, 
with all doubtful points closely scrutinized and illustrated by 
fictitious cases, would have a tendency to weaken the moral 
sensibilities of ordinary minds; the greater the industry spent 
in deducing conclusions from the diverse authorities, the greater 
necessarily became the number of points on which doctors 
disagreed; and the central authority that might have repressed 
serious divergences was wanting in the period of moral weakness ^ 
that the church went through after the death of Boniface VIII. 
A plain man perplexed by such disagreements might naturally 
hold that any opinion maintained by a pious and orthodox 
writer must be a safe one to follow; and thus weak consciences 
were subtly tempted to seek the support of authority for some 
desired relaxation of a moral rule. It does not, however, appear 
that this danger assumed formidable proportions until ^ter the 
Reformation; when, in the struggle made by the Catholic 
church to recover its hold on the world, the principle of authority 
was, as it were, forced into keen, balanced and prolonged conflict 
with that of reliance on private judgment. To the Jesuits, the 
foremost champions in this struggle, it seemed indis- 
jMvtta. pensable that ffie confessional slwuld be made attrac¬ 
tive ; for this'purpose ecclesiastico-moml law must be 
somehow “ imeommodated ” to worldly needs; and the theory 
of “ Probabilism ” supplied a plausible method for effecting 
this accommodation. The theory proceeded thus; A layman 
could not be expected to eXrniine minutely into a point on which 

* The refusal of the conneU of Constance to condemn Jean Petit’s 
advocacy of assass i nation is a striking example of this weakness. Cf. 
Milmsn, Lot. Christ, book xiii, c. 


the learned differed; therefore he could not fairly be blamed 
for following any opinion that rested on the authority of even 
a single doctor; twrefore his confessor must be authorized to 
hold him guiltless if any such “ probable ” opinion could be 
produced in his favour; nay, it was his duty to suggest such 
an opinion, even though opposed to his own, if it would relieve 
the conscience under hfe charge from a depressing burden. 
The results to which this Probabilism, applied with an earnest 
desire to avoid dangerous rigour, led in the 17th century were 
revealed to the world in the immortal Lettres provirtciales of 
Pascal. 

In tracing the development of casuistry we have been carried 
beyond the great crisis through which Western Christianity 
passed in the i6th century. The Reformation which 
Luther initiated may be viewed on several sides, 
even if we consider only its ethical principles and TrmmiUoa 
effects. It maintained the simplicity of Apostolic to onwm 
Christianity against the elaborate system of a corrupt 
hierarchy, the teaching of Scripture alone against the 
commentaries of the fathers and the traditions of the 
church, the right of private judgment against the dictation of 
ecclesiastical authority, the individual responsibility of every 
human soul before God in opposition to the papal control over 
purgatorial punislunents, which had led to the revolting degrada¬ 
tion of venal indulgences. Reviving the original antithesis 
between Christianity and Jewish legalism, it maintained the in¬ 
wardness of faith to be the sole way to eternal life, in contrast to 
the outwardness of works; returning to Augustine, and expressing 
his spirit m a new formula, to resist the Neo-Pelagianism that had 
gradually developed itself within the apparent Augustinianism of 
the church, it maintained the total corruption of human nature, 
as contrasted with that “ congruity ” by which, according to the 
schoolmen, divine grace was to be earned ; renewing the fervent 
humility of St Paul, it enforced the universal and absolute 
imperativeness of all Christian duties, and the inevitable im- 
worthincss of all Christian obedience, in opposition to the theory 
that “ condign ” merit might be gained by “ supererogatory ” 
conformity to evangelical “ counsels.” It will be seen that these 
changes, however profoundly important, were, ethically con¬ 
sidered, either negative or quite general, relating to the tone 
and attitude of mind in which all duty should be done. As 
regards all positive matter of duty and virtue, and most of the 
prohibitive code for ordinary men, the tradition of Christian 
teaching was carried on substantially unchanged by the Reformed 
churches. Even the old method of casuistry was maintained ** 
during the i6th and 17th centuries; though Scriptural texts, 
interpreted and supplemented by the light of natural reason, 
now furnished the sole principles on which cases of conscience 
were decided. 

In the i7tJi century, however, the interest of this quasi-legal 
treatment of morality gradually faded ; and the ethical studies 
of educated minds were occupied with the attempt, 
renewed after so many centuries, to find an independent 
philosophical basis for the moral code. The renewal of 
this attempt was only indirectly due to the Reformation; it is 
rather to be connected with the more extreme reaction from the 
medieval religion which was partly caused by, partly expressed in, 
that enthusiastic study of the remains of old pagan culture that 
spread from Italy over Europe in the 15th and i6th centuries. 
To this “ humanism ” the Reformation seemed at first more 
hostile than the Roman hierarchy ; indeed, the extent to which 
this latter had allowed itself to become paganized by the Renais¬ 
sance was one of the points that especially roused the Reformers’ 
indignation. Not the less important is the indirect stimulus 
given by the Reformation towards the development of a moral 
philosophy independent alike of Catholic and Protestant assump¬ 
tions. Scholasticism, while reviving philosophy as a handmaid 
to theology, had metamorphosed its method into one resembling 
that of its mistress; thus shackling the renascent intellectual 

• As the chief English casuists we may mention Perkins, Hall, 
Saadenon, at well as the more eminent Jeremy Taylor, whose 
Duetor iubitcmtiwn appeared in 16C0, 
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activity which it stimulated by the double bonda^ to Aristotle 
and to the diurch. When the Refonnation shook the traditional 
■authority in one d^Mortment, the blow was necessarily felt in 
the other. Not twenty years after Luther’s defiance of the p<^e, 
the startling thesis “ that all that Aristotle taught was false ” 
was prosperously maintained by the youthful Ramus before the 
university of Paris; and almost contemporaneously the group 
of remarkable thinkers in Italy who heralded the dawn of modem 
physical science—Cardanus, Telesio, Patrizzi, Campanella, Bruno 
—began to propound their Aristotelian theories of the con¬ 
stitution of the physical universe. It was to be foreseen that a 
similar assertion of independence would make itself heard in 
ethics also; and, indeed, amid the clash of dogmatic convictions, 
and the variations of private judgment, it was natural to seek for 
an ethical method that might claim universal acceptance from 
all sects. 

C. Modern Ethics. —^The need of such independent principles 
was most strongly felt in the region of man’s civil and political 
amtim relations, especially the mutual relations of com¬ 
munities. Accordingly we find that modem ethical 
controversy began in a discussion of the law of nature. Albericus 
Gentilis (1557-1611) and Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) were the 
first to give a systematic account. Natural law, according to 
Grotius and other writers of the age, is that part of divine law 
which follows from the essential nature of man, who is -distin¬ 
guished from animals by his “ appetite ” for tranquil association 
with his fellows, and his tendency to act on general principles. It 
is therefore as unalterable, even by God himself, as the truths 
of mathematics, altliough its efiect may be overmled in any 
particular case by an express command of God; hence it is 
cognizable a priori, from the abstract consideration of human 
nature, though its existence may be known a posteriori also from 
its universal acceptance in human societies. The conception, 
as we have seen, was taken from the later Roman jurists; by 
them, however, tlie law of nature was conceived as something 
that underlay existing law, and was to be looked for through it, 
though it might ultimately supersede it, and in the meanwhile 
represented an ideal standard, by which improvements in 
legislation were to guided. Still the language of the jurists 
in some pa-ssages (cf. Inst, of Justinian, ii. 1, 2) clearly implied 
a period of human history' in which men were governed by 
natural law alone, prior to the institution of civil society. 
Posidonius had identified this period with the mythical “ golden 
age ”; and such ideas easily coalesced with the narrative in 
Genesis. Thus there had become current the conception of a 
“ state of nature ” in which individuals or single fonrilies lived 
side by side—under none other than those “ natural ” laws which 
prohibited mutual injury and interference in the free use of the 
goods of the earth common to all, and upheld parental authority, 
fidelity of wives, and the obsen-ance of compacts freely made. 
This conception Grotius took, and gave it additional force and 
solidity by using the principles of this natural law for the 
determination of international rights and duties, it being obvious 
that independent nations, in tlieir corporate capacities, were 
still in that “ state of nature ” in their mutual relations. It was 
not, of cour.se, assumed that these laws were universally obeyed; 
indeed, one point with which Grotius is especially concerned 
is the natural right of private war, arising out of the violation 
of more primary rights. Still a general observance was involved 
in the idea of a natural law as a “ dictate of right reason indicating 
the agreement or disagreement of an act with man’s rational and 
social nature ”; and we may observe that it was especially 
necessary to assome such a general observance in the case of 
contracts, since it was by an “ express or tacit pact ” that 
the right of property (as distiiKt from'*the mere right to non¬ 
interference during use) was held by him to have been instituted. 
A simfiar “ fundamental pact ” had long been generally regarded 
as the normal origin of legitimate sovereignty. 

The ideas above ermressed were not peculiar to Grotius ; 
in particular the doctrine of the “ fundamental pact ” as the 
jural basis of government had long been maintained, especially 
m England, where the constitution historically established 
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readily suggested such a compact. At the same time the rapid 
and remaar^bk success of Grotius’s treatise {De jure belli et 
pads) brought his view of Natural Right into prominence, and 
suggested such questions as—“ What is man’s ultimate reason 
for obeying these laws ? Wherein exactly does this their agree¬ 
ment with his rational and social nature consist ? How far, and 
in what sense, is his nature really social ? ” 

It was the answer which Hobbes (1588-1679) gave to these 
fundamental questions that snpplM the starting-point for 
independent ethical philosophy in England. T^ 
nature of this answer was determined by the psycho¬ 
logical views to which Hobbes had been led, possibly to some 
extent under the influence of Bacon,^ partly- perhaps through 
association with his younger contemporary Gassendi, who, in 
two treatises, published between the appearance cf Hobbes’s 
De cive (1642) and that of the Leviathan (1651), endeavoured to 
revive interest in Epicurus. Hobbes’s psychology is in the first 
place materialistic; he holds, that is, that in any of the psycho¬ 
physical phenomena of human nature the reality is a material 
process of which the mental feeling is a mere “ appearance.” 
Accordingly he regards pleasure as essentially motion “ helping 
vital action,” and pain as motion “ hindering ” it. There is no 
logical connexion between this theory and the doctrine that 
appetite of desire has always pleasure (or the absence of pain) for 
its object; but a materialist, framing a system of psychology, 
will naturally direct his attention to the impulses arising out of 
bodily wants, whose obvious end is the preservation of the agent’s 
organism; and this, together with a philosophic wish to simplify, 
may lead him to the conclusion that all human impulses are 
similarly self-regarding. This, at any rate, is Hobbes’s cardinal 
doctrine m moral psychology, that each man’s appetites or 
desires are naturally directed either to the preservation of his 
life, or to that heightening of it which he feels as pleasure.® 
Hobbes does not distinguish instinctive from deliberate pleasure¬ 
seeking ; and he confidently resolves the most apparently 
unselfish emotions into pliases of self-regard. Pity he finds to 
be grief for the calamity of others, arising from imagination 
of the like calamity befalling oneself; what we admire with 
seeming disinterestedness as beautiful (pulchrum) is really 
“ pleasure in promise ” ; when men are not immediately seeking 
present pleasure, they desire power as a means to future pleasure, 
and thus have a derivative delight in the exercise of power that 
prompts to what we call benevolent action. Since, then, all the 
voluntary actions of men tend to their own preservation or 
pleasure, it cannot be reasonable to aim'at anything else; in 
fact, nature rather than reason fixes this as the end of human 
action; it is reason’s function to show the means. Hence if we 
ask why it is reasonable for any individual to observe the rules 
of socU behaviour that are commonly called moral, the answer 
is obvious that this is only indirectly reasonable, as a mpns to 
his own preservation or pleasure. It is not, however, in this, 
which is only the old Cyrenaic or Epicurean answer, that the 
distinctive point of Hobbism lies. It is rather in the doctrine 
that even this indirect reasonableness of the most fundamental 
moral rules is entirely conditional on their general observance, 
which cannot be secured apart from government. For example, 
it is not reasonable for me to perform my share of a contract, 
unless I have reason for bdieving that the other party will per¬ 
form his ; and this I cannot have, except in a society in which 
he will be punished for non-performance. Thus the ordinary 
rules of social behaviour are only hypothetically obligatory; 
they are actualized by the establishment of a “ common power ” 

> Tbis infioence ■was not exercised in the reRion of ethics. Bacon’s 
brief outiine of moral phikisoph}r (in tlie. Advancement of Learning, 
ii. 20-22) is highly pregnant and suggesti-vc. But Bacon’s great ta^ 
of reforming scientific method was one which, as he conceived it, left 
morals on one side; he never made any serious effort to reduce bis 
ethical views to a coherent system, methodically reasoned on an 
isdepesdent ba.sis. The outline given in the Advancement -was never 
fiDco in, and does not seem to have had any eSect on the subsequent 
course of otliical ^leculation, 

* Ho oven identifies the desire with the pleasure, apparently re¬ 
garding the stir of appetite and that of fnsition as two parts of the 
same " motion." 
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system out of the heterogeneous data furnished by Scripture, 
the fathers, the church and Aristotle—equally unquestioned, 
if not equally venerated, authorities. Whatever philosophic 
quality is to be found in the work of Thomas belongs to it in 
spite of, not in consequence of, its method. Still, its influence has 
• been great and iong-endiiring,—^in the Catliolic church primarily, 
but indirectly among Ih-otestants, especially in England, since 
the famous first book of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity is to a 
great extent taken from the Summa theologiat. 

Partly in conscious antagonism to the schoolmen, yet with 
dose affinity to the central ethico-theological doctrine whidi 
they read out of or into Aristotle, the mystical manner 
thought continued to maintain itself in the church. 
' PhilosophicaUy it rested upon Neoplatonism, but 
its development in .Strict connexion with Christian orthodoxy 
begins in the 12th centtiry with Bernard of Clairvaux and Hugo 
of St Victor. It blended the Christian element of love with the 
ecstatic vision of Plotinus, sometimes giving the former a decided 
predominance. In its more moderate form, keeping wholly 
within the limits of ecclesiastical orthodoxy, this mysticism is 
represented by Bonaventura and Gerson ; while it appears more 
independent and daringly constructive in the German Eckhart, 
advancing in some of his followers to open breach with the 
church, and even to practical immorality. 

In the brief account above given of the general ethical view 
of Thomas Aquinas no mention has been made of the detailed 
- discussion of particular duties included in the Summa 

“ theologiae; in which, for the most part, an excellent 
combination of moral elevation with sobriety of judgment is 
shown, though on certain points the scholastic pedantry of 
definition and distinction is unfavourable to due delicacy of 
treatment. As the properly philosophic interest of scholasticism 
faded in the 14th and r5th centuries, the quasi-legal treatment 
of morality came again into prominence, borrowing a good deal 
of matter from Thomas and other schoolmen. One result of 
this was a marked development and systematization of casuistry. 
The best known Summae casuum eonscientiae, compiled for 
the conduct of auricular confession, belong to the 14th and 15th 
centuries. The oldest, the Astesana, from Asti in Piedmont, is 
arranged as a kind of text-book of morality on a scholastic liasis; 
later manuals are merely lists of questions and answers. It was 
inevitable that, in proportion as this casuistry assumed the 
character of a .systematic penal jurisprudence, its precise deter¬ 
mination of the limits between the prohibited and the allowable, 
with all doubtful points closely scrutinized and illustrated by 
fictitious cases, would have a tendency to weaken the moral 
sensibilities of ordinary minds; the greater the industry spent 
in deducing conclusions from the diverse authorities, the greater 
necessarily became the number of points on which doctors 
disagreed; and the central authority that might have repressed 
serious divergences was wanting in the period of moral weakness ^ 
that the church went through after the death of Boniface VIII. 
A plain man perplexed by such disagreements might naturally 
hold that any opinion maintained by a pious and orthodox 
writer must be a safe one to follow; and thus weak consciences 
were subtly tempted to seek the support of authority for some 
desired relaxation of a moral rule. It does not, however, appear 
that this danger assumed formidable proportions until ^ter the 
Reformation; when, in the struggle made by the Catholic 
church to recover its hold on the world, the principle of authority 
was, as it were, forced into keen, balanced and prolonged conflict 
with that of reliance on private judgment. To the Jesuits, the 
foremost champions in this struggle, it seemed indis- 
jMvtta. pensable that ffie confessional slwuld be made attrac¬ 
tive ; for this'purpose ecclesiastico-moml law must be 
somehow “ imeommodated ” to worldly needs; and the theory 
of “ Probabilism ” supplied a plausible method for effecting 
this accommodation. The theory proceeded thus; A layman 
could not be expected to eXrniine minutely into a point on which 

* The refusal of the conneU of Constance to condemn Jean Petit’s 
advocacy of assass i nation is a striking example of this weakness. Cf. 
Milmsn, Lot. Christ, book xiii, c. 


the learned differed; therefore he could not fairly be blamed 
for following any opinion that rested on the authority of even 
a single doctor; twrefore his confessor must be authorized to 
hold him guiltless if any such “ probable ” opinion could be 
produced in his favour; nay, it was his duty to suggest such 
an opinion, even though opposed to his own, if it would relieve 
the conscience under hfe charge from a depressing burden. 
The results to which this Probabilism, applied with an earnest 
desire to avoid dangerous rigour, led in the 17th century were 
revealed to the world in the immortal Lettres provirtciales of 
Pascal. 

In tracing the development of casuistry we have been carried 
beyond the great crisis through which Western Christianity 
passed in the i6th century. The Reformation which 
Luther initiated may be viewed on several sides, 
even if we consider only its ethical principles and TrmmiUoa 
effects. It maintained the simplicity of Apostolic to onwm 
Christianity against the elaborate system of a corrupt 
hierarchy, the teaching of Scripture alone against the 
commentaries of the fathers and the traditions of the 
church, the right of private judgment against the dictation of 
ecclesiastical authority, the individual responsibility of every 
human soul before God in opposition to the papal control over 
purgatorial punislunents, which had led to the revolting degrada¬ 
tion of venal indulgences. Reviving the original antithesis 
between Christianity and Jewish legalism, it maintained the in¬ 
wardness of faith to be the sole way to eternal life, in contrast to 
the outwardness of works; returning to Augustine, and expressing 
his spirit m a new formula, to resist the Neo-Pelagianism that had 
gradually developed itself within the apparent Augustinianism of 
the church, it maintained the total corruption of human nature, 
as contrasted with that “ congruity ” by which, according to the 
schoolmen, divine grace was to be earned ; renewing the fervent 
humility of St Paul, it enforced the universal and absolute 
imperativeness of all Christian duties, and the inevitable im- 
worthincss of all Christian obedience, in opposition to the theory 
that “ condign ” merit might be gained by “ supererogatory ” 
conformity to evangelical “ counsels.” It will be seen that these 
changes, however profoundly important, were, ethically con¬ 
sidered, either negative or quite general, relating to the tone 
and attitude of mind in which all duty should be done. As 
regards all positive matter of duty and virtue, and most of the 
prohibitive code for ordinary men, the tradition of Christian 
teaching was carried on substantially unchanged by the Reformed 
churches. Even the old method of casuistry was maintained ** 
during the i6th and 17th centuries; though Scriptural texts, 
interpreted and supplemented by the light of natural reason, 
now furnished the sole principles on which cases of conscience 
were decided. 

In the i7tJi century, however, the interest of this quasi-legal 
treatment of morality gradually faded ; and the ethical studies 
of educated minds were occupied with the attempt, 
renewed after so many centuries, to find an independent 
philosophical basis for the moral code. The renewal of 
this attempt was only indirectly due to the Reformation; it is 
rather to be connected with the more extreme reaction from the 
medieval religion which was partly caused by, partly expressed in, 
that enthusiastic study of the remains of old pagan culture that 
spread from Italy over Europe in the 15th and i6th centuries. 
To this “ humanism ” the Reformation seemed at first more 
hostile than the Roman hierarchy ; indeed, the extent to which 
this latter had allowed itself to become paganized by the Renais¬ 
sance was one of the points that especially roused the Reformers’ 
indignation. Not the less important is the indirect stimulus 
given by the Reformation towards the development of a moral 
philosophy independent alike of Catholic and Protestant assump¬ 
tions. Scholasticism, while reviving philosophy as a handmaid 
to theology, had metamorphosed its method into one resembling 
that of its mistress; thus shackling the renascent intellectual 

• As the chief English casuists we may mention Perkins, Hall, 
Saadenon, at well as the more eminent Jeremy Taylor, whose 
Duetor iubitcmtiwn appeared in 16C0, 
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(167s), though written like More’s in Latin, is yet in its ethical 
matter thoroughly modem. Cumberland is a thinker both original 
. comprehensive, and, in spite of defects in style and 
" clearness, he is noteworthy as having been the first to 
lay down that “ regard for the common good of all ” 
is the supreme rule of morality or law of nature. So far he may 
be fairly called the precursor of later utilitarianism. His funda¬ 
mental principle and supreme “ Law of Nature ” is thus stated : 
“The greatest possible benevolence of every rational agent 
towards all the rest constitutes the happiest state of each and 
all, so far as depends on their own power, and is necessarily 
required for their happiness; accordingly Common Good will 
be the .Supreme Good.” It is, however, important to notice that 
in his “ good ” is included not merely happiness but “ perfec¬ 
tion ” ; and he does not even define perfection so as to exclude 
from it the notion of absolute moral perfection and save his 
theory from lui obvious logical circle. A notion so vague could 
not possibly be used with any precision for determining the 
subordinate rules of morality ; but in fact Cumberland docs not 
attempt this; his supreme principle is designed not to rectify, 
but merely to support and systematize, common morality. This 
principle, as was said, is conceived as strictly a law, and therefore 
referred to a lawgiver, God, and provided with a sanction in 
its effects on the agent’s happiness. That the divine will is 
expressed by it, Cumberland, “ not being so fortunate^ as to 
possess innate ideas,” tries to prove by a long inductive examina¬ 
tion of the evidences of man’s essential sociality exhibited in his 
physical and mental constitution. His account of the sanction, 
again, is sufficiently comprehensive, including both the internal 
and the external rewards of virtue and punishments of vice; 
and he, like later utilitarians, explains moral obligation to lie 
in the force exercised on the will by these sanctions; but as to 
the precise manner in which individual is implicated with 
universal good, and the operation of either or botli in determin¬ 
ing volition, his view is indistinct if not actually inconsistent. 

The clearness which we seek in vain from Cumberland is 
found to the fullest extent in Locke, whose Essay on the Human 
Lookt ^Understanding (i6qo) was already planned when 
Cumberland’s treatise appeared. Yet Locke’s ethical 
opinions have been widely misunderstood; since from a con¬ 
fusion between “ innate ideas ” and “ intuitions,” which has been 
common in recent ethical discussion, it has been supposed that 
the founder of English empiricism must necessarily have been 
hostile to “ intuitional ” ethics. The truth is that, while Locke 
agrees entirely with Hobbes as to the egoistic basis of rational 
conduct, and the interpretation of “ good ” and “ evil ” as 
“ pleasure ” and “ pain,” or that which is productive of pleasure 
and pain, he yet agrees entirely with Hobbes’s opponents in 
holding ethical rules to be actually obligatory independently of 
political society, and capable of being scientifically constructed 
on principles intuitively known,—though he does not regard 
these principles as implanted in the mind at birth. The aggregate 
of such rules he conceives as the law of God, carefully distinguish¬ 
ing it, not only from civil law, but from the law of opinion or 
reputation, the varying moral standard by which men actually 
distribute praise and blame; as being divine it is necessarily 
sanctioned by adequate rewards and punishments. He does not, 
indeed, speak of the scientific construction of this code as having 
been actually effected, but he affirms its possibility in language 
remarkably strong and decisive. “ The idea,” he says, “ of a 
Supreme Being, infinite in power, goodness, and wisdom, whose 
workmanship we are, and upon whom we depend, and the 
idea of ourselves, as understanding rational beings, being such 
as are clear in us, would, 1 suppose, if duly considered and 
pursued, afford such foundations of our (luty and rules of action, 
as might place morality among the sciences capable of demonstra¬ 
tion ; wherein, I doubt not, but from self-evident propositions, 
by necessary consequences as incontestable as those m mathe¬ 
matics, the measure of right and wrong might be made out.” 
As Locke cannot consistently mean by God’s “ goodness ” 
anything but the disposition to give pleasure, it might be inferred 
that the ultimate standard of right rules of action ought to be 
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the common happiness of the beings affected by the action; 
but Locke does not explicitly adopt this standard. The only 
instances which he gives of intuitive moral truths are the purely 
formal propositions, “ No government allows absolute Uherty,” 
and “ Where there is no property there is no injustice,”—^neither 
of which has any evident connexion with the general happiness. 
As regards his conception of the Law of Nature, he taJees it 
in the mam immediately from Grotius and Pufendorf, more 
remotely from the Stoics and the Roman jurists. 

We might give, as a fair illustration of Locke's general con¬ 
ception of ethics, a system which is frequently repre.sented 
as diametrically opposed to Lockism; namely, that 
expounded in Clarke’s Boyle lectures on the Being " 
and Attributes of God (1704). It is true that Locke is not particu¬ 
larly concerned with the ethico-theological proposition which 
Clarke is most anxious to maintain,—that the fundamental 
rules of morality are independent of arbitrary will, whether 
divine or human. But in his general view of ethical principles as 
being, like mathematical principles,* essentially truths of relation, 
Clarke is quite in accordance with I.ockc; while of the four 
fundamental rules that he expounds. Piety towards God, Equity, 
Benevolence and Sobriety (which includes self-preservation), 
the first is obtained, just as lx)cke suggests, by “ comparing 
the idea ” of man with the idea of an infinitely good and wise 
being on whom he depends; and the second and third are 
axioms self-evident on the consideration of the equality or 
similarity of human individuals as such. The principle of equity 
—that “ whatever I judge rea-sonable or unreasonable for 
another to do for me, that by the same I declare reasonable 
or unreasonable that 1 in the like case should do for him,” is 
merely a formal statement of the golden rule of the gospel. We 
may observe that, in stating the principle of benevolence, “ since 
the greater good is always most fit and reasonable to be done, 
every rational creature ought to do all the good it can to its 
fellow-creatures,” Clarke avowedly follows Cumberland, from 
whom he quotes the further sentence that “ universal love and 
benevolence is as plainly the most direct, certain and effectual 
means to this good as the flowing of a point is to produce a line.’’ 
The quotation may remind us that the analogy between ethics 
and mathematics ought to be traced further back than Locke ; 
in fact, it results from the influence exercised by Cartesianism 
over English thought generally, in the latter half of the 17 th 
century. It must be allowed that Clarke is misled by the analogy’ 
to use general ethical terms (“ fitness,” “ agreement ” of things, 
&c.), which overlook the essential distinction between what is 
and what ought to be; and even in one or two expressions to 
overleap this distinction extravagantly, as (e.g.) in saying that 
the man who “ wilfully acts contrary to justice wills things to be 
what they are not and cannot be.” What he really means is 
less paradoxically stated in the general proposition that “ origin¬ 
ally and in reality it is natural and (morally speaking) necessary’ 
that the will should be determined in every action by the reason 
of the thing and the right of the case, as it is natural and 
(absolutely speaking) necessary that the understanding should 
submit to a demonstrated truth.” But though it is an essential 
point in Clarke’s view that what is right is to be done as such, 
apart from any consideration of pleasure or pain, it is to be 
inferred that he is not prepared to apply this doctrine in its 
unqualified form to such a creature as man, who is partly under 
the influence of irrational impulses. At least when he comes to 
argue the need of future rewards and^unishments we find that 
his claim on behalf of morality is startlingly reduced. He 
now only contends that “ virtue deserves to be chosen for its 
own sake, and vice to be avoided, though a man was sure for 
his own particular neither to gain nor lose anything by the practice 
of either.” He fully admits that the question is altered when 
vice is attended by pleasure and profit to the vicious man, virtue 
by loss and calamity ; and even that it is “ not truly reasonable 
that men by adhering to virtue should part with their lives, 

' It should be noticed, however, that it is only in his treatment of 
Equity and Benevolence that he really follows out the mathematical 
analogy (cf. Sidgwick's History of Eikics, jth ed., pp. 180-181). 
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if thereby they deprived themselves of all possibility of receiving 
ahy advantage from their adherence.” 

Thus, on the whole, the impressive earnestness with which 
Clarke enforces the doctrine of rational morality only rendered 
more manifest the difficulty of establishing ethics on an inde¬ 
pendent philosophical basis ; so long at least as the psychological 
egoism of Holiffies is not definitely assailed and overthrown. 
Until this is done, the utmost demonstration of the abstract 
reasonableness of social duty only leaves us with an irreconcilable 
antagonism between the view of abstract reason and the self-love 
which is allowed to be the root of man's appetitive nature. Let 
us grant that there is as much intellectual absurdity in acting 
unjustly as in denying that two and two make four ; still, if a 
man has to choose between absurdity and unhappiness, he will 
naturally prefer the former) and Clarke, as we have already 
seen, is not really prepared to maintain that such preference is 
irrational.^ 

It remains to try another psychological basis for ethical 
construction ; instead of presenting the principle of social duty 
as abstract reason, liable to conflict to any extent 
aowT*' natural self-love, we may try to exhibit the 

naturalness of man’s social affections, and demonstrate 
a normal harmony between these and his self-regarding impulses. 
This is the line of thought which Shaftesbury (1671-1713) may 
be said to have initiated. This theory had already been ^vanned 
by Cumberland and others, but Shaftesbury was the first to 
make it the cardinal point in his system ; no one had yet definitely 
transferred the centre of ethical interest from the Reason, con¬ 
ceived as apprehending either abstract moral distinctions or 
laws of divine legislation, for the emotional impulses that prompt 
to social duty; no one had undertaken to distinguish clearly, 
by analysis of experience, the disinterested and self-regarding 
elements of our appetitive nature, or to prove inductively their 
perfect harmony. In his Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit he 
begins by attacking the egoism of Hobbes, which, as we have 
seen, was not necessarily excluded by the doctrine of rational 
intuitions of duty. This interpretation, he says, would be true 
only if we considered man as a wholly unrelated individual. 
Such a being we might doubtless call “ good,” if his impulses 
were adapted to the attainment of his own felicity. But man 
we must and do consider in relation to u larger system of which 
he forms a part, and so we call him “ good ” only when his 
impulses and dispositions are so balanced as to tend towards the 
good of tliis whole. And again we do not attribute goodness 
to him merely because his outward acts have beneficial results. 
When we speak of a man as good, we mean that his dispositions 
or affections are such as tend of themselves to promote the good 
or hapipiness of human society. Hobbes’s moral man, who, if let 
loose from governmental constraint, would straightway spread 
ruin among his fellows, is not what we commonly agree to call 
good. Moral goodness, then, in a “ sensible creature ” implies 
primarily disinterested affections, whose direct object is the good 
of others; but Shaftesbury does not mean (as he has been mis¬ 
understood to mean) that only such benevolent social impulses 
are good, and that these are atways good. On the contrary, 
he is car^l to point out, first, that immoderate social affections 
defeat themselves, miss their proper end, and are thcrefoce bad) 
secondly, that as an individual’s good is part of the good of the 
whole “ self-affections ” existing in a duly limited degree a« 
morally good. Goodness, in short, consists in due combination, 
in just proportion, of bojh sorts of ■“ affectaons,” tendency to 
promote general good being taken as the criterion of tiie right 
degrees and proportions. This being estaUi^ed, the main aim 
of Shaftesbury’s argument is to prove that the same balance 
of private and social afieotions, which tends naturally to public 
good, is also conducive to the happiness of the individual in 
whom it exists. Taking the different imprilses in detail, he first 
shows how the mdividual’s h^piness is promoted by developing 

* It should be observed that, while Clarke is sincerely anxious to 
prove that most principles are binding indeponilentlv of Divine ap¬ 
pointment, he is no less concerned to Show that morality roquires the 
practical support of levenled religion. 


his social affections, mental pleasures being superior to bodily, 
and the pleasures of benevolence the richest of all. In discussii^ 
this he distinguishes, with well-applied subtlety, between the 
pleasurableness of the benevolent emotions themselves, the 
sympathetic enjoyment of the happiness of others, and the 
pleasure arising from a consciousness of their love and esteem. 
He then exhibits the unhappiness that results from any excess 
of the self-regarding impulses, bodily appetite, desire of wealth, 
emulation, resentment, even love of life itself; and ends by 
dwelling on the intrinsic painfulncss of all malevolence.® 

One more special impulse remains to be noticed. We have 
seen that goodness of character consists in a certain harmony of 
self-regarding and social affections. But virtue, in Shaftesbury’s 
view, is something more; it implies a recognition of moral 
goodness and immediate preference of it for its own sake. This 
immediate pleasure that we take in goodness (and displeasure 
in its opposite) is due to a susceptibility which he calls the 
“ reflex " or “ moral ” aense, and compares with our susceptibility 
to beauty and deformity in external things; it furnishes both 
an additional direct impulse to good conduct, and on additional 
gratification to be taken into account in the reckoning which 
proves the coincidence of virtue and happiness. This doctrine 
of the moral sense is sometimes represented as Shaftesbury’s 
cardinal tenet; but though characteristic and important, it is 
not really necessar)' to his main argument; it is the crown 
rather than the keystone of his ethical structure. 

The appearance of Shaftesbury’s Characteristics (171,3) marks 
a turning-point in the history of English ethical thought. With 
the generation of moralists that followed, the consideration of 
abstract rational principles falls into the background, and its 
place is taken by introspective study of the human mind, observa¬ 
tion of tlie actual play of its various impulses and sentiments. 
This empirical psychology had not indeed been neglected by 
previous writers. More, among others, had imitated Descartes 
in a discussion of the passions, and Lcxike’s essay had given a 
still stronger impulse in the same direction ; still, Shaftesbury 
is the first moralist who distinctly takes psychological experience 
as the basis of ethics. His suggestions were developed by 
Hutcheson into one of the most elaborate systems of moral 
philosophy whidt we possess; through Hutcheson, if not 
directly, they influenced Hume’s speculations, and are thus 
connected with later utilitarianism. Moreover, the substance 
of Shaftesbury’s main argument was adopted by Butler, though 
it could not pass the scrutiny of that powerful and cautious 
intellect without receiving important modifications and additions. 
On the other hand, the ethical optimism of Shaftesbury, rather 
broadly impressive than exactly reasoned, and connected as it 
was with a natural theology that implied the Christian scheme 
to be superfluous, challenged attack equally from orthodox 
divines and from cynical freethinkers. Of these latter 
Mandeville, the author of The Fable of the Bees, or 
Private Vices Public Benefits (17S3), was a conspicuous 
if not a typical specimen. He can hardly be called a “ moralist ”; 
and though it is impossible to deny him a considerable share of 
philosophic penetration, his anti-moral paradoxes have not 
even apparent coherence. He is convinced that virtue (where it 
is more than a mere pretence) is purely artificial; but not quite 
certain whether it is a useless trammel of appetites and passions 
that are advantageous to society, or a device creditable to the 
politicians who introduced it by playing upon the “ pride and 
vanity ” of the “ silly creature man.” The view, however, to 
which he gave audacious expression, that moral regulation is 
something alien to the naturd man, and imposed on him from 
without, seems to have been very current in the polite society 
of his time, as we legrn both from Berkeley’s Alciphron and 
from Butler's more famous sermons. 

The view of “ human nature ” against which Butler preached 
was not exactly Mandeville’s, nor was it properly to be called 

* Three classes of impulses are thus distinguished by Shaftesbury: 
—(i) " Natural Affections," (2) " Self-afiections,” and (j) " Un¬ 
natural Affections.” Their charaoteristios are further considered in 
the Jfifistofy 0/lEltito, p. 1S6 seq. 
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Hobbist, although Butler fairly treats it as ha\ung a philo¬ 
sophical basis in Hobbes’s psychology. It was, so to say, 
_ j Hobbism turned inside out,—rendered licentious and 
“ anarchical instead of constructive. Hobbes had said 
“ the natural state of man is non-moral, unregulated; moral rules 
are means to the end of prace, which is a means to the end of 
self-preservation.” Oa this view morality, thou^ dependent 
for its actuality on the social compact which establishes govern¬ 
ment, is actually binding on man as a reasonable being. But the 
quasi-theistic assumption that what is natural must be reasonable 
remained in the minds of Hobbes’s most docile readers, and in 
combination with his thesis that egoism is natural, tended to 
produce results which were dangerous to social well-being. To 
meet this view Butler does not content himself, as is sometimes 
carelessly supposed, with insisting on the natural claim to 
authority of the conscience which his opponent repudiated as 
artificial; he adds a subtle and effective argument ad hominem. 
He first follows Shaftesbury in exhibiting the social affections 
as no less natural than the appetites and desires which tend 
directly to self-preservation; then reviving the Stoic view 
of the prima naturae, the first objects of natural appetites, 
he argues that pleasure is not the primary aim even of the 
impulses which Shaftesbury allowed to be “ self-affections ” ; 
but rather a result which follows upon their attaining their 
natural ends. We have, in fact, to distinguish self-love, the 
“ general desire that every man hath of his own happiness ” or 
pleasure, from the particular affections, passions, and appetites 
directed towards objects other than pleasure, in the satisfaction 
of which pleasure consists. The latter are “necessarily pre¬ 
supposed ” as distinct impulses in “ the very idea of an interested 
pursuit ”; since, if there were no such pre-existing desires, 
there would be no pleasure for self-love to aim at. Thus the 
object of hunger is not the pleasure of eating but food ; hunger 
is therefore, strictly speaking, no more “ interested ” than 
benevolence; granting that tihe pleasures of the table are an 
important element in the happiness at which self-love aims, 
the same at least may be said for the pleasures of love and 
sympathy. Further, so far from bodily appetites (or other 
partiailar desires) being forms of .self-love, there is no one of 
them which under certain circumstances may not come into 
conflict with it. Indeed, it is common for men to sacrifice to 
passion what they know to be their true interests ; at the same 
time we do not consider such conduct “ natural ” in man as a 
rational being ; we rather regard it as natural for him to govern 
his transient impulses. Thus the notion of natural unregulated 
egoism turns out to be a psychological chimera. Indeed, we may 
.say that an egoist must be doubly self-regulative, since rational 
self-love ought to restrain not only other impulses, but itself also; 
for as happiness is made up of feelings that result from the 
satisfaction of impulses other than self-love, any over-develop¬ 
ment of the latter, enfeebling these other impulse.s, must pro¬ 
portionally diminish the happiness at which self-love aims. If, 
then, it be admitted that human impulses are naturally under 
government, the natural claim of conscience or the moral faculty 
to be the supreme governor will hardly be denied. 

But has not self-love also, by Butler’s own account, a similar 
authority, whidh may come into conflict with that of conscience ? 
Butler fully admits this, and, in fact, grounds on it an important 
criticism of Shaftesbury. We have seen that in tiie latter’s 
system the “ moral sense ” is not absolutely required, or at least 
is necessary only as a substitute for en%htened self-regard; 
since if the harmony between prudence and virtue, self-regarding 
and sodal impulses; ,is complete, mere self-interest will prcHnpt 
a duly ailightened mind to maintain precisely that “ Imlonce ” of 
affections in which goodness consists. • But to Butler’s more 
cautious mind the completeness of this harmony did not seem 
sufficiently demonstrable to be taken as a basis of moral teaching; 
he has at least to contemplate the possibility of a man being con¬ 
vinced of the opposite j and he arises that unless we regard con¬ 
science as, essentitJly authoritative—which is not implied in the 
term “ moral sense ”~audi a man is really bound to be vicious; 
“ smee interest, one’s own happiness, is a manifest othgation.” 
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Still on this view, even if the authority of conscience be asserted, 
wc seem reduced to an ultimate dualum of our rational nature. 
Bute’s ordered polity of impulses turns out to be a pedity with 
two independent governments. Bute does not deny this, so 
fur as mere claim to authority is concerned but he maintains 
that, the dictates of conscience being clear and certain, while tlie 
calculations of self-interest lead to merely probable oonohisions, 
it can never be practically reasonable to disobey the former, even 
apart from any proof which religion may furnish of the absolute 
coincidence of the two in a future life. 

This dualism of governing principles, conscienw and self-love, 
in Butler’s system, and peihaps, too, his revival of the Platonic 
conception of human nature as an ordered and governed 
community of impulses, is perhaps most nearly antici¬ 
pated in Wollaston’s Rdigion of Nature Delineated (1722). Here, 
for the first time, we find “ moral good ” and “ naturd ^od ” 
or “ happiness ” treated separately as two essentially distinct 
objects of rational pursuit and investigation; the harmony 
between them being regarded as matter of religious faith, not 
moral knowledge. Wollaston’s theory of moral evil as con¬ 
sisting in the practical contradiction of a true proposition, closely 
resembles the most paradoxical part of Clarke’s doctrine, and was 
not likely to approve itself to the strong common sense Of Butler; 
but his statonent of happiness or pleasure as a “ justly desirable ” 
end at which every rational being “ ought ” to aim corresponds 
exactly to Butler’s conception of self-love as a naturally govern¬ 
ing impulse; while the “ moral arithmetic ” with which he 
compares pleasures and pains, and endeavours to make the 
notion of happiness quantitatively precise, is an anticipation of 
Benthamism. 

There is another side of Shaftesbury's harmony which Bute 
was ultimately led to oppose in a more decided manner,—the 
opposition, namely, between conscience or the moral sense and 
the social Sections. In the Sermons, indeed (1729), Butler seems 
to treat conscience and calm benevolence as permanently allied 
though distinct principles, but in the Dissertation on Virtue, 
appended to the Analogy (1739), he maintains that the conduct 
dictated by conscience will often differ widely from that to which 
mere regard for the production of happiness would prompt. We 
may take this latter treatise as rqiresenting the first in the 
development of English ethics, at which what were afterwards 
called “ utilitarian ” and “ intuitional ” morality were first 
formally opposed; in earlier systems the antithesis is quite 
latent, as we have incidentally noticed in the case of Cumberland 
and Clarke. The argument in Butler’s dissertation was probably 
directed chiefly against Hutcheson, who in his inquiry 
into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue had 
definitely identified virtue with benevolence. The identification 
is slightly qualified in Hutcheson’s posthumously published 
System of Moral Philosophy (1755), in whidi the general view of 
Shaftesbury is more fully developed, with several new psychologi¬ 
cal distinctions, including Butler’s separation of “ ate ” bene¬ 
volence—as well as, after Butler, “ calm self-love ”—from the 
“ turbulent ” passions, sdfish or social. Hutcheson follows 
Butler again in laying stress on the regulating and controlling 
function of the moral sense; but he still regards “ kind affec¬ 
tions ” as the principil objects of moral approbation—the “ calm ” 
and “ extensive ” affections being preferred to the turbulent,and 
narrow—together with the desire and love of moral excellence 
triuch is ranked with universal benevolence, the two being 
equally worthy and necessarily harmtmious. Only in a secondary 
sense is approval due to certain ‘^abilities aikd dispositions 
immediately connected with virtuous affections,” as candour, 
veracity, fortitude, sense of honour; while in a lower grade still 
are placed sciences and arts, along with even bodily skills and 
gifts; indeed, the approbation we give to these is not strictly 
moral, but is referred to the “sense of decency or dignity,” 
which (as well as the sense of honour) is to be distinguish^ from 

‘ In a remarkable pasiagn near the close of his eleventh sermon 
Butler seems even to allow that conscience would have to give way 
to self-love, it it were possible fwhkdi it is not) that the two should 
cornu into ultimate and irreconcilabb confliot. 
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the moral sense. Calm self-love Hutcheson regards as morally 
indifferent; though he enters into a careful analysis of the 
elements of happiness,^ in order to show that a true regard for 
private interest always coincides with the moral sense and with 
benevolence. While thus maintaining Shaftesbury’s “ harmony ” 
between public and private good, Hutcheson is still more careful 
to estabhsh the strict disinterestedne.ss of benevolent affections. 
Shaftesbury had conclusively shown that these were not in the 
vulgar sense sclfi-sh; but the very stress which he lays on the 
pleasure inseparable from their exercise suggests a subtle egoistic 
theory which he does not expressly exclude, since it may be said 
that this “ intrinsic reward ” constitutes the real motive of the 
benevolent man. To this Hutcheson replies that no doubt the 
exquisite delight of the emotion of love is a motive to sustain 
and develop it; but this pleasure cannot be directly obtained, 
any more than other pleasures, by merely desiring it; it can be 
sought only by the indirect method of cultivating and indulging 
the disinterested desire for others’ good, which is thus obviously 
distinct from the desire for the pleasure of benevolence. He 
points to the fact that the imminence of death often intensifies 
instead of diminishing a man’s desire for the welfare of those he 
loves, as a crucial experiment proving the disinterestedness of 
love : adding, as confirmatory evidence, that the sympathy and 
admiration commonly felt for self-sacrifice depends on the belief 
that it is something different from refined self-seeking. 

It remains to consider how, from the doctrine that affection is 
the proper object of approbation, we are to deduce moral rules or 
“ natural laws ” prescribing or prohibiting outward acts. It is 
obvious that all actions conducive to the general good will deserve 
our highest approbation if done from disinterested benevolence ; 
but how if they are not so done ? In answering this question, 
Hutcheson avails himself of the scholastic distinction between 
“ material ” and “ formal ” goodness. “ An action,” he says, 
“ is materially good when in fact it tends to the interest of the 
system, so far as we can judge of its tendency, or to the good of 
some part consistent with tlmt of the system, whatever were the 
affections of the agent. An action is formally good when it flowed 
from good affection in a just proportion.” On the pivot of this 
distinction Hutcheson turns round from the point of view of 
•Shaftesbury to that of later utilitarianism. As regards ‘‘material” 
goodness of actions, he adopts explicitly and unreservedly the 
formula afterwards taken as fundamental by Bentham; hold¬ 
ing that “that action is best which procures the greatest 
happiness for the greatest numbers, and the worst which 
in a like manner occasions misery.” Accordingly his treat¬ 
ment of external rights and duties, though decidedly inferior 
in methodical clearness and precision, does not differ in principle 
from that of Paley or Bentham, except that he lays greater stress 
on the immediate conduciveness of actions to the happiness of 
individuals, and more often refers in a merely supplementary 
or restrictive way to their tendencies in respect of general happi¬ 
ness. It may be noticed, too, that he still accepts the “ social 
compact ” as the natural mode of constituting government, and 
regards the obligations of subjects to civil obedience as normally 
dependent on a tacit contract; though he is careful to state that 
consent is not absolutely necessary to the just establishment of 
beneficent government, nor the source of irrevocable obligation 
to a pernicious one. 

An important step further in political utilitarianism was 
taken by Hume in his Treatise on Human Nature (1739). Hume 
concedes that a gompact is the natural means of peace¬ 
fully instituting a new government, and may therefore 
be properly regarded as the ground of allegiance to it at the 
outset; but he urges that, when once it is firmly established 
tlie duty of obeying it rests on precisely the same combination of 
private and generd interests as the duty of keeping promises; 
It is therefore absurd to base the former on the latter. Justice, 
veracity, fidelity to compacts and to governments, are all co- 

> It is worth noticing that’ Hutcheson's express definition of the 
object of self-love includes “ perfection ” as well as “ happiness ” ; 
but in the working oat of his system he considers private good ex¬ 
clusively as happiness or pleasure. 


ordinate; they are all “ artificial ” virtues, due to civilization, 
and not belonging to man in his “ ruder and more natural ” 
condition; our approbation of all alike is founded on our per¬ 
ception of their useful consequences. It is this last position that 
constitutes the fundamental difference between Hutcheson’s 
ethical doctrine and Hume’s.^ The former, while accepting 
utility as the criterion of “ material goodness,” had adhered to 
Shaftesbury’s view that dispositions, not results of action, were 
the proper object of moral approval; at the same time, while 
giving to benevolence the first place in his account of personal 
merit, he had shrunk from the paradox of treating it as the sole 
virtue, and had added a rather undefined and unexplained train 
of qualities,—veracity, fortitude, activity, industry, sagacity,— 
immediately approved in various degrees by the “ moral sense ” 
or the “ sense of dignity.” This naturally suggested to a mind 
like Hume’s, anxious to apply the experimental method to 
psychology, the problem of reducing these different elements 
of personal merit—or rather our approval of them—to some 
common principle. The old theory that referred this approval 
entirely to self-love, is, he holds, easy to disprove by " crucial 
experiments ” on the play of our moral sentiments; rejecting this, 
he finds the required explanation in the sympathetic pleasure 
that attends our perception of the conduciveness of virtue to the 
interests of human beings other than ourselves. He endeavours 
to establish this inductively by a survey of the qualities, com¬ 
monly praised as virtues, which he finds to be always either 
useful or immediately agreeable, either (i) to the virtuous agent 
himself or (2) to others. In class (2I he includes, besides the 
Benevolence of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, the useful virtues. 
Justice, Veracity and Fidelity to compacts; as well as such 
immediately agreeable qualities as politeness, wit, modesty and 
even cleanliness. The most original part of his discussion, 
however, is concerned with qualities immediately useful to their 
possessor. The most cynical man of the world, he says, with 
whatever “ sullen incredulity ” he may repudiate virtue as a 
hollow pretence, cannot really refuse his approbation to “ dis¬ 
cretion, caution, enterprise, industry, frugality, economy, good 
sense, prudence, discernment ”; nor again, to “ temperance, 
sobriety, patience, perseverance, considerateness, secrecy, 
order, insinuation, address, presence of mind, quickness of con¬ 
ception, facility of expression.” It is evident that the merit 
of these qualities in our eyes is chiefly due to our perception of 
their tendency to serve tlie person possessed of them; so that 
the cynic in praising them is really exhibiting the unselfish 
sympathy of which he doubts the existence. Hume admits 
the difficulty that arises, especially in the case of the “ artificial ” 
virtues, such as justice, &c., from the undeniable fact that wc 
praise them and blame their opposites without consciously 
reflecting on useful or pernicious consequences ; but considers 
that this may be explained as an effect of “ education and acquired 
habits.” “ 

So far the moral faculty has been considered as contemplative 
rather than active; and this, indeed, is the point of view from 
which Hume mainly regards it. If we ask what actual motive 
we have for virtuous conduct, Hume’s answer is not quite clear. 
On the one hand, he speaks of moral approbation as derived 
from “ humanity and benevolence,” while expressly recognizing, 
after Butler, that there is a strictly disinterested element in our 
benevolent impulses (as also in hunger, thirst, love of fame and 
other passioas). On the other hand, he does not seem to think 
that moral sentiment or “ taste ” can “ become a motive to 
action,” except as it “gives pleasure or pain, and thereby 
constitutes happiness or misery.” It is difficult to make these 
views quite consistent; but at any rate Hume emphatically 
maintains that “ reason is no motive to action,” except so far 
as it “directs the impulse received from appetite or inclination”; 

“ Hume’s ethical view was finally stated in his Inquiry into the 
Principles of Morals (X751), which is at once more popular and more 
purely utilitarian than his earlier work. 

“ Hume remarks that in some cases, by “ association of ideas," the 
rule by wWch we praise and blame is extended beyond the principle 
of utility from which it arises; but he allows much less scope to tms 
explanation in his second treatise than in his first. 
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and recognizes—in his later treatise at least—no “ obligation ” 
to virtue, except that of the event’s interest or happiness. He 
attempts, however, to show, in a summary way, that all the 
duties which his moral theory recommends are also “ the true 
interest of the individual,"—talcing into account the importance 
to his happiness of “ peaceful reflection on one’s own conduct.” 

But even if we consider the moral consciousness merely as a 
particular kind of pleasurable emotion, there is an obvious 
question suggested by Hume’s theory, to which he gives no 
adequate answer. If the essence of “ moral taste ’’ is sympathy 
with the pleasure of others, why is not this specific feeling 
excited by other things beside virtue that tend to cause such 
pleasure ? On this point Hume contents himself with the vague 
remark that “ there are a numerous set of passions and sentiments, 
of which thinking rational beings are by the original constitution 
of nature the only proper objects.” The truth is, that Hume’s 
notion of moral approbation was very loose, as is sufficiently 
shown by the list of “ useful and agreeable ” qualities which he 
considers worthy of approbation.^ It is therefore hardly surpris¬ 
ing that his theory should leave the specific quality of the moral 
sentiments a fact still needing to be explained. An original and 
ingenious solution of this problem was offered by his contem¬ 
porary Adam Smith, in his Theory of Moral Sentiments (1759). 

Without denying the actuality or importance of that 
Smhb. sympathetic pleasure in the perceived or inferred effects 
of virtues and vices he yet holds that the essential 
part of common moral sentiment is constituted rather by a more 
direct sympathy with the impulses that prompt to action or 
expression. The spontaneous play of this sympathy he treats 
as an original and inexplicable fact of human nature, but he 
considers that its action is powerfully sustained by the pleasure 
that each man finds in the accord of his feeling with another’s. 
By means of this primarp' element, compounded in various 
ways, Adam Smith explains all the phenomena of the moral 
consciousness. He takes first the semi-moral notion of “ pro¬ 
priety ” or “ decorum,” and endeavours to show inductively that 
our application of this notion to the social behaviour of jmother 
is determined by our degree of sympathy with the feeling ex¬ 
pressed in such behaviour. Thus the prescriptions of good taste 
in the expression of feeling may be summed up in the principle, 
“ reduce or raise the expression to that with which spectators 
will sympathize.” When the effort to restrain feeling is exhibited 
in a degree which surprises as well as pleases, it excites admiration 
as a virtue or excellence; such excellences Adam Smith quaintly 
calls the “ awful and respectable,” contrasting them with the 
“ amiable virtues ” which consist in the opposite effort to 
sympathize, when exhibited in a remarkable degree. From the 
sentiments of propriety and admiration we proceed to the sense 
of merit and demerit. Here a more complex phenomenon 
presents itself for analysis; we have to distinguish in the sense 
of merit—(il a direct sympathy with the sentiments of the agent, 
and (2) an mdirect sympathy with the gratitude of those who 
receive the benefit of his actions. In the case of demerit there is 
a direct antipathy to the feelings of the misdoer, but the chief 
sentiment excited is sympathy with those injured by the misdeed. 
The object of this sympathetic resentment, impelling us to 
punish, is what we call injustice; and thus the remarkable 
stringency of the obligation to act justly is explained, since the 
recognition of any action as unjust involves the admission that 
it may be forcibly obstructed or punished. Moral judgments, 
then, are expressions of the complex normal sympathy of an 
impartial spectator with the active impulses that prompt to and 
result from actions. In the case of our own conduct what we 
call conscience is really sympathy with the feelings of an imagi¬ 
nary impartial spectator. 

Adam Smith gives authority to his moral system by saying 

1 In earlier editions of the Inquiry Hume expressly included all 
approved qualities under the general notion of “ virtfue." In later 
edltiona he avoided this strain on usage by substituting or adding 
" merit *' in several pasaages—-allowing that some of the laudable 
qualities which he mentions would be more commonly called 

talents," but stiU maintaininR that “ there is Uttle distiMtion 
made in our internal estimation " of " virtues ” and “ talents." 
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that “moral principles are justly to be regarded as the laws 
of the Deity ”; but this he never proves. So Hume insiste 
emphatically on the “ reality of moral obligation ”; but is 
found to mean no more by this than the real existence of Hie 
likes and dislikes that human beings feel for each other's qualities. 
The fact is that amid the analysis of feelings aroused by the 
sentimentalism of Shaftesbury’s school, the fundamental 
questions “ What .is right ? ” and “ Why ? ” had been allowed 
to drop into the background, and the consequent danger to 
morality was manifest. The binding force of moral rules becomes 
evanescent if we admit, with Hutcheson, that the “ sense ” of 
them may properly vary from man to man as the palate does; 
and it seems only another way of putting Hume’s doctrine, that 
reason is not concerned with the ends of action, to say that the 
mere existence of a moral sentiment is in itself no reason for 
obeying it. A reaction, in one form or another, gainst the 
tendency to dissolve ethics into psychology was inevitable; 
since mankind generally could not be so far absorbed by the 
interest of psychological hypothesis as to forget their need of 
establishing practic^ principles. It was obvious, too, that this 
reaction might take place in either of the two lines of thought, 
which, having been peacefully allied in Clarke and Cumberland, 
had become distinctly opposed to each other in Butler and 
Hutcheson. It might either fall back on the moral principles 
commonly accepted, and, affirming their objective validity, 
endeavour to exhibit them as a coherent and complete set of 
ultimate ethical truths; or it might take the utility or con¬ 
duciveness to pleasure, to which Hume had referred for the 
origin of most sentiments, as an ultimate end and standard by 
which these sentiments might be judged and corrected, "nie 
former is the line adopted with substantial agreement,by Price, 
Reid, Stewart and other members of the still existinp; Intuitional 
school; the latter method, with considerably more divergence of 
view and treatment, was employed independently and almost 
simultaneously by Paley and Bentham in both ethics and politics, 
and is at the present time widely maintained under the name 
of Utilitarianism. 

Price's Review of the Chief Questions and Difficulties of Morals 
was published in 1757, two years before Adam Smith’s treatise. 
In regarding moral ideas as derived from the “ intuition 
of truth or immediate discernment of the nature of 
things by the understanding,” Price revives the general view of 
Cudworth and Clarke; but with several specific differences. 
Firstly, hb conception of “ right ” and “ wrong ’’ as “ single 
ideas ” incajjable of definition or analysis—^the notions “ right,” 
“ fit,” “ ought,” “ duty,” “ obligation,” being coincident or 
identical—at least avoids the confusions into which Clarke 
and Wollaston had been led by pressing the analog)' between 
ethical and physical truth. Secondly, the emotional element 
of the moral consciousness, on which attention had been con¬ 
centrated by Shaftesbury and his followers, though distinctly 
recognized as accompanying the intellectual intuition, is carefully 
subordinated to it. While right and wrong, in Price’s view, are 
“ real objective qualities ” of actions, moral “ beauty and 
deformity ” are subjective ideas; representing feelings which 
are partly the necessary effects of the pjerceptions of right and 
wrong in rational beings as such, partly due to an “ implanted 
sense ” or varying emotional susceptibility. Thus, both reason 
and senseof instinctco-opierate in the impulse to virtuousconduct, 
though the rational element is primary and paramount. Price 
further follows Butler in distinguishing^ the perception of merit 
and demerit in agents as another accompaniment of the parcep)- 
tion of right and wrong in actions; the former being, howwer, 
only a peculiar spacies of the latter, since, to perceive merit in 
any one is to perceive that it is right to reward him. It is to be 
observed that both Price and Reid are careful tp state that the 
merit of the agent depends entirely on the intention or “ formal 
rightness ” of his act; a man is not blameworthy for unintended 
evil, though he may of course be blamed for any wilful neglect 
(cf. Arist., Eih. Nie., Hi. i), which has caused him to be ignorant 
of his real duty. When we turn to the subject matter of wtue, 
we find that Price, in comparison with More or Qarke, is decidedly 
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litter in accepting and stating his ethical first principles; chiefly 
owing to the new antithesis to the view of Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson by which hk controversial position is complicated. 
What Price is specially concerned to show is the existence of 
ultimate principles beside the principle of universal benevolence. 
Not that he repudiates the obligation either of rational bene¬ 
volence or self-love; on the contrary, he takes more pains than 
Butler to demonstrate the reasonableness of either principle. 
“ There k not anything," he says, " of which we have more 
undeniably an intuitive perception, than that it is ‘ right to 
pursue and promote happiness,’ whether for ourselves or for 
others.” Finally, Price, writing after the demonstration by 
Shaftesbury and Butler of the actuality of disinterested 
impulses in human nature, is bolder and clearer than Cud worth 
or Clarke in inskting that right actions are to be chosen because 
they are right by virtuous agents as such, even going so far 
as to lay down that an act loses its moral worth in proportion 
as it is done from natural inclination. 

On this latter point Keid, in his Essays on the Active Powers of 
the Human Mini (1788), states a conclusion more in harmony 
with common sense, only maintaining that “no act 
can be morally good in which regard for what is right 
has not some influence.” This is partly due to the fact that 
Reid builds more distinctly than Price on the foundation laid 
by Butler ; especially in his acceptance of that duality of govern¬ 
ing principles which we have noticed as a cardinal point in the 
latter’s doctrine. Reid considers “ regard for one’s good on the 
whole ” (Butler’s self-love) and “ sense of duly ” (flutler’s 
conscience) as two essentially distinct and co-ordinate rational 
principles, though naturally often comprehended under the one 
term. Reason. Tlie rationality of the former principle he takes 
pains to explain and estabKsh; in opposition to Hume’s doctrine 
that it is no part of the function of reason to determine the ends 
which we ought to pursue, or the preference due to one end over 
another. He urges that the notion of “ good' on the whole ” is 
one which only a reasoning being can form, involving as it does 
abstraction from the objects of all particular desires, and com¬ 
parison of past and future with present feelings; jnd maintains 
that it is a contradiction to suppose a rational being to have the 
notbn of its Good on the Whole without a desire for it, and that 
such a desire must naturally regulate all particular appetites 
and passions. It cannot reasonably be subordinated even to 
the moral faculty; in fact, a man who doubts the coincidence of 
the two—which on religious grounds we must believe to be 
complete in a morally governed world—is reduced to the “ miser¬ 
able dilemma whether it is better to be a fool or a knave.” 
As regards the moral faculty itself, Reid’s statement coincides 
hi the main with Price’s; it is both intellectual and active, 
not merely perceiving the “ rightness ” or “ moral obligation ” 
of actions (which Reid conceives as a simple unanalysable 
relation between act and agent), but also impelling the will to 
the performance of what is seen to be right. Both thinkers hold 
that this perception of right and wrong in actions is accompanied 
by a perception of merit and demerit in agents, and also by a 
specific emotion; but whereas Price conceives this emotion 
chiefly as pleasure or pain, analogous to that produced in the mind 
by physical beauty or deformity, Reid regards it chiefly as 
benevolent affection, esteem and symjjathy (or their opposites), 
for tile virtuous (or vicious) agent. This “pleasurable good-will,” 
when the moral judgment relates to a man’s own actions, becomes 
“the testimony of a gbod conscience—the purest and most 
valuable of all human enjoyments.” Reid is careful to observe 
that this moral faculty is not “ innate ” except in germ; it 
stands in need of “education, training, exercise (for whidi 
society is indispensable), and habit,” in order to the attain¬ 
ment of moral truth. He does not with Price object to its 
being called the “moral sense,” provided we understand by 

' It is to be observed tirat Whereas Price and Stewart (after 
Butler) identify the object of jelf-love with happiness or pleasure, 
Held conceives this “ good ’’ more vaguely as including perfection 
and happiness: though be sometimes uses " good " and happiness 
as convertible terms, and seems practically to have the latter in view 
in all that he says of self-love. 


this a source not merely of feelings or notions, but of “ ultimate 
truths.” Here he omits to notice the important question whether 
the premises of moral reasoning are universal or individual 
judgments; as to which the use of the term “ sense ” seems 
rather to suggest the second alternative. Indeed, he seems 
himself quite undecided on this question; since, though he 
generally represents ethical method as deductive, he also speaks 
of the “ original judgment that this action k right and that 
wrong.” 

The truth is that the construction of a scientific method of 
ethics is a matter of little practical moment to Reid. Thus, 
though he offers a list of first principles, by deduction from which 
these common opinions may be confirm^, he does not present 
it with any claim to completeness. Besides maxims relating to 
virtue in general,—such as (1) that there is a right and wrong in 
conduct, but (2) only in voluntary conduct, and that we ought 
(3) to take pains to learn our duty, and (4) fortify ourselves 
agivinst temptations to deviate from it—^Reid states five funda¬ 
mental axioms. The first of these k merely the principle of 
rational seM-love, “ that we ought to prefer a greater to a lesser 
good, though more distinct, and a less evil to a greater,”—the 
mention of which seems rather inconsistent with Reid’s distinct 
separation of the “ moral faculty ” from “ self-love.” The third 
is merely the general rule of benevolence stated in the somewhat 
vague Stoical formula, that “ no one is born for himself only.” 
The fourth, again, is the merely formal principle that “ right and 
wrong must be the .same to all in all circumstances,” which 
belongs equally to all systems of objective morality ; while the 
fifth prescribes the religious duty of “ veneration or submission 
to God.” Thus, the only principle which ever appears to offer 
definite guidance as to social duty is the second, “ that so far 
as the intention of nature appears in the constitution of man, 
we ought to act according to that intention,” the vagueness * 
of which is obvious. (For Reid’s views on moral freedom sec 
A. Bain, Mental Science, pp. 422, seq.) 

A similar incompleteness in the statement of moral principles 
is found if we turn to Reid’s disciple, Dugald Stewart, whose 
Philosophy of the Active ami Moral Powers of Man ^ 

(1828) contains the general view of Butler and Reid, suwtrt. 
and to some extent that of Price,—expounded with 
more fulness and preckion, but without important original 
additions or modifications. Stewart lays stress on the obligation 
of justice as distinct from benevolence; but his definition of 
justice represents it as essentially impiirtiality,—a virtue which 
(as was just now said of Reid’s fourth principle) must equally 
find a place in the utilitarian or any other system that lays 
down universally applicable rules of morality. Afterwards, 
however, Stewart distinguishes “ integrity or honesty ” as a 
branch of justice concerned with the rights of other men, which 
form the subject of “ natural jurisprudence.” In this depart¬ 
ment he lays down the moral axiom “ that the labourer is entitled 
to the fruit of his own labour ” as the principle on which complete 
rights of property are founded ; maintaining that occupancy 
alone would only confer a transient right of possession during 
use. The only other principles which he discusses are veracity 
and fidelity to promises, gratitude being treated as a natural 
instinct prompting to a particular kind of just actions. 

It will be seen that neither Reid nor Stewart offers more than 
a very meagre and tentative contribution to that ethical science 
by which, as they maintain, the received rules of 
niorality may be rationally deduced from self-evident 
first principles. A more ambitious attempt in the same direction 
was made by Whewell in hk Elements of Morality (1846). 
Whewell's general moral view differs from that of hk Scottkh 
predecessors chiefly in a point where we may trace the influence 
of Kant—viz. in his rejection of self-love as an independent 
rational and governing principle, and hk consequent refusal 
to admit happiness, apart from duty, as a reasonable end for 

• e.g. Reid propoees to apply this principle in favour of monogamy, 
ariraing freon the proporticm of males and iecnales bom: without 
explamisg why, if the intention of nature hence inferred excludes 
occasional polygamy, it does not also exclude occasional celibacy* 
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the individual. The moral reason, thus left in sole supremacy, 
is represented as enunciating five ultimate principles,—those of 
benevol«jce, justice, trutii, purity and order. With a little 
straining these are made to correspond to five chief divisions of 
|us,—^personal security (benevolence being opposed to the 
Ill-will that commonly causes personal injuries), property, 
contract, marriage and government 5 while the first, second 
and fourtii, again, regulate respectively the three chief classes 
of human motives,—afiections, mental desires and appetites. 
Thus the list,with the addition of two general principles, “earnest¬ 
ness” and “moral purpose,” has a certain air of systematic 
completeness. When, however, we look closer, we find that the 
principle of order, or obedience to government, is not seriously 
intended to imply the political absolutism which it seems to 
express, and which English common sense emphatically re¬ 
pudiates ; while the formula of justice is given in the tautological 
or perfectly indefinite proposition “ that every man ought to 
have his own.” Whewell, indeed, explains that this latter 
formula must be practically interpreted by positive law, though 
he inconsistently speaks as if it supplied a standard for judging 
laws to he right or wrong. The principle of purity, again, “ that 
the lower parts of our nature ought to be subject to the higher,” 
merely particularizes that supremacy of reason over non-rational 
impulses which is involved in the very notion of reasoned 
morality. Thus, in short, if we ask for a clear and definite 
fundamental intuition, distinct from regard for happiness, we 
find really nothing in Whewell’s doctrine except the single rule 
of veracity (including fidelity to promises); and even of this 
the axiomatic character becomes evanescent on closer inspection, 
since it is not maintained that the rule is practically unqualified, 
but only that it is practically undesirable to formulate its 
qualifications. 

On the whole, it must be admitted that the doctrine of the in¬ 
tuitional school of the 18th and 19th centuries has been developed 
;„,„/(,„„^witli less care and consistency than might have been 
mrf »«//■ expected, in its statement of the fundamental axioms 
tariam or intuitively known premises of moral reasoning. 
Kboait. j£ jjjg controversy which this school has conducted 

with utilitarianism had turned principally on the determination 
of the matter of duty, there can be little doubt that it would 
have been forced into more serious and systematic effort to define 
precisely and completely the principles and method on which 
we are to reason deductively to particular rules of conduct.* 
But in fact the difference between intuitionists and utilitarians 
us to the method of determining the particulars of the moral 
code was complicated with a more fundamental disagreement 
as to the very meaning of “ moral obligation.” This Paley and 
Bentham (after Locke) interpreted as merely the effect on the 
will of the pleasures or pains attached to the observance or viola¬ 
tion of moral rules, combining with this the doctrine of Hutclieson 
that “ general good ” or “ happiness ” is the final end and 
standard of these rules; while they eliminated all vaguenras 
from the notion of general happiness by defining it to consist 
in “ excess of pleasure over pain ”—^pleasures and pains being 
regarded as “ differing in nothing but continuance or intensity.” 
The utilitarian system gained an attractive air of simplicity by 
thus using a single perfectly clear notion—pleasure and its 
negative quantity pain—to answer both the fundamental 
questions of mortals, “ What is right ? ” and “ Why should 1 
do it ? ” But since there is no logical connexion between 
the answers that have thus come to be considered os one 
doctrine, this apparent unity and simplicity has really hidden 
fundamental disagreenlente, and caused no little confusion in 
ethical debate. 

• 

> We may observe that some recent writers, who would gcneraDy 
be included in this school, avoid in various ways the difficult of con¬ 
structing a code of external conduct. Sometimes they consider moral 
intuition as determining the comparative excellence of conflicting 
motives (James Martineau), or the comparative quality of pleasures 
chosen (Laurie), which seems to-be the same view in a hedonistic 
garb ; others hold that what is intuitiyely perceived is the rightness 
or wrongness of individual sets—a view which obviously renders 
ethical reasoning practically superfluous. 
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In Paley’s Principles of Moral and PoUUcd Philosophy^ 
(1785), the link between general pleasure (the standard) and 
private pleasure or pain ( 5 ie motive) is supplied by 
the conception of divine legislation. To be “ obliged ” 
is to be “ urged by a violent motive resulting from the command 
of another ”; in the case of moral obligation, the command 
proceeds from God, and the motive lies in the expectation of 
being rewarded and punished after this life. The commands of 
God are to be ascertained “from scripture and the light 
nature combined.” Paley, however, holds that scripture is 
given less to teach morality than to illustrate it by example 
and enforce it by new sanctions and greater certainty, and that 
the light of nature makes it clear tliat God wills the happiness 
of his creatures. Hence, bis method in deciding moral questions 
is chiefly that of estimating the tendency of actions to promote 
or diminish the general happiness. To meet the obvious objec¬ 
tions to this method, based on the immediate happiness caused By 
admitted crimes (such as “ knocking a rich villain on the head ”), 
he lays stress on the necessity of general rules in any kind of 
legislation; ® while, by urging the importance of forming and 
maintaining good habits, he partly evades the difficulty of cal¬ 
culating the consequences of particular actions. In this way 
the utilitarian method is freed from the subversive tendencies 
which Butler and others had discerned in it; as used by Paley, 
it merely explains tlie current mural and jural distinctions, 
exhibits the obvious basis of expediency which supports most 
of the received rules of law and morality and furnishes a simple 
solution, in harmony with common sense, of some perplexing 
casuistical questions. Thus (e.g.) “ natural rights ” become 
rights of which the general observance would be useful apart 
from the iastitution of civil government; as distinguished from 
the no less binding “ adventitious rights,” tlie utility of which 
depends upon this institution. Private property is in this 
sense “ natural ” from its obvious advantages in encouraging 

“ The originality - such as it is—of Pah-y’s system (as of 
Bentham’s) lies in its method of working out details rather than in 
its principles of construction. Paley expressly acknowledges his 
obligations to tlm original and suggestive, thougli diffuse and 
whimsical, work of Abraham Tucker (Light of Nature Pursued, 17O8- 
1774). In tins treatise, as in Paley’s, we find “ every man's own 
satisfaction, the spring that actuates all liis motives," connected 
with " general good, the root whereout all our rules of conduct and 
sentiments of honour are to branch,” by means of natural th«)logy 
demonstrating the " utmiggardly goodness of the author of nature." 
Tucker is also careful to explain that satisfaction or pleasure is 
" one and tire same in kind, however much ik may vary in degree, 
. . . whether a man is pleased with hearing music, seeing pros¬ 
pects, tasting dainties, performing laudable actions, or making 
agreeable reflections," and again tlrat by “ general good " lie. means 
" quantity of happiness," lo which “ every pleasure that we do I0 our 
neighbour is an addition." There is, however, in Tucker’s theo¬ 
logical link between private and general happiness a peculiar in¬ 
genuity which Paley’s common sense has avoided. He argues that 
men having no free will have really no desert; tlicrefore Oic divine 
equity must ultimately distribute happiness in equal sliares to all; 
therefore I mu.st ultimately increase my own happiness most by 
conduct that adds most to the general fund which Providence 
administers. 

But in fact the outline of Patey’s utilitarianism is to lie found a 
generation earlier—in Gay’s dissertation prefixed to Law’s edition of 
King’s Origin of Evil —as the following extracts will show :—“ Tlie 
idea of virtue is the conformity to a rule of life, directing the actions 
of all rational creatures with respect to each other’s happiness; to 
which every one is always obliged. . . . Obligation is the necessity 
of doing or omitting something in order to be happy. . . . Full.and 
complete obligation which will extend to^Il cases can only be tliat 
arising from the authority of God. . . . Tne will of God [so far as it 
directs behaviour to othersT is the Immediate rule or criterion of 
virtue . . . but it is evident from the nature of God that he could 
have no otlier design in creating mankind than their happiness; 
and tlicrefore he wills their happiness; therefore tlmt my behaviour 
so far as it may be a means to the happiness of mankind should bo 
such ; so this happiness of mankind may be said to'he the criterion 
of virtue once removed." 

The same dissertation also contains the germ of Bartley's system, 
as we shall presently notice. 

‘I It must be allowed that Paley’s appUcatioa of this argument is 
somewhat loosely reasoned, and does not sufiScientiy distinguish the 
consequence of a single act of beneficent mandaqghtcrlrom the 
consequences of a general permisston to commit suae acts. 
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litter in accepting and stating his ethical first principles; chiefly 
owing to the new antithesis to the view of Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson by which hk controversial position is complicated. 
What Price is specially concerned to show is the existence of 
ultimate principles beside the principle of universal benevolence. 
Not that he repudiates the obligation either of rational bene¬ 
volence or self-love; on the contrary, he takes more pains than 
Butler to demonstrate the reasonableness of either principle. 
“ There k not anything," he says, " of which we have more 
undeniably an intuitive perception, than that it is ‘ right to 
pursue and promote happiness,’ whether for ourselves or for 
others.” Finally, Price, writing after the demonstration by 
Shaftesbury and Butler of the actuality of disinterested 
impulses in human nature, is bolder and clearer than Cud worth 
or Clarke in inskting that right actions are to be chosen because 
they are right by virtuous agents as such, even going so far 
as to lay down that an act loses its moral worth in proportion 
as it is done from natural inclination. 

On this latter point Keid, in his Essays on the Active Powers of 
the Human Mini (1788), states a conclusion more in harmony 
with common sense, only maintaining that “no act 
can be morally good in which regard for what is right 
has not some influence.” This is partly due to the fact that 
Reid builds more distinctly than Price on the foundation laid 
by Butler ; especially in his acceptance of that duality of govern¬ 
ing principles which we have noticed as a cardinal point in the 
latter’s doctrine. Reid considers “ regard for one’s good on the 
whole ” (Butler’s self-love) and “ sense of duly ” (flutler’s 
conscience) as two essentially distinct and co-ordinate rational 
principles, though naturally often comprehended under the one 
term. Reason. Tlie rationality of the former principle he takes 
pains to explain and estabKsh; in opposition to Hume’s doctrine 
that it is no part of the function of reason to determine the ends 
which we ought to pursue, or the preference due to one end over 
another. He urges that the notion of “ good' on the whole ” is 
one which only a reasoning being can form, involving as it does 
abstraction from the objects of all particular desires, and com¬ 
parison of past and future with present feelings; jnd maintains 
that it is a contradiction to suppose a rational being to have the 
notbn of its Good on the Whole without a desire for it, and that 
such a desire must naturally regulate all particular appetites 
and passions. It cannot reasonably be subordinated even to 
the moral faculty; in fact, a man who doubts the coincidence of 
the two—which on religious grounds we must believe to be 
complete in a morally governed world—is reduced to the “ miser¬ 
able dilemma whether it is better to be a fool or a knave.” 
As regards the moral faculty itself, Reid’s statement coincides 
hi the main with Price’s; it is both intellectual and active, 
not merely perceiving the “ rightness ” or “ moral obligation ” 
of actions (which Reid conceives as a simple unanalysable 
relation between act and agent), but also impelling the will to 
the performance of what is seen to be right. Both thinkers hold 
that this perception of right and wrong in actions is accompanied 
by a perception of merit and demerit in agents, and also by a 
specific emotion; but whereas Price conceives this emotion 
chiefly as pleasure or pain, analogous to that produced in the mind 
by physical beauty or deformity, Reid regards it chiefly as 
benevolent affection, esteem and symjjathy (or their opposites), 
for tile virtuous (or vicious) agent. This “pleasurable good-will,” 
when the moral judgment relates to a man’s own actions, becomes 
“the testimony of a gbod conscience—the purest and most 
valuable of all human enjoyments.” Reid is careful to observe 
that this moral faculty is not “ innate ” except in germ; it 
stands in need of “education, training, exercise (for whidi 
society is indispensable), and habit,” in order to the attain¬ 
ment of moral truth. He does not with Price object to its 
being called the “moral sense,” provided we understand by 

' It is to be observed tirat Whereas Price and Stewart (after 
Butler) identify the object of jelf-love with happiness or pleasure, 
Held conceives this “ good ’’ more vaguely as including perfection 
and happiness: though be sometimes uses " good " and happiness 
as convertible terms, and seems practically to have the latter in view 
in all that he says of self-love. 


this a source not merely of feelings or notions, but of “ ultimate 
truths.” Here he omits to notice the important question whether 
the premises of moral reasoning are universal or individual 
judgments; as to which the use of the term “ sense ” seems 
rather to suggest the second alternative. Indeed, he seems 
himself quite undecided on this question; since, though he 
generally represents ethical method as deductive, he also speaks 
of the “ original judgment that this action k right and that 
wrong.” 

The truth is that the construction of a scientific method of 
ethics is a matter of little practical moment to Reid. Thus, 
though he offers a list of first principles, by deduction from which 
these common opinions may be confirm^, he does not present 
it with any claim to completeness. Besides maxims relating to 
virtue in general,—such as (1) that there is a right and wrong in 
conduct, but (2) only in voluntary conduct, and that we ought 
(3) to take pains to learn our duty, and (4) fortify ourselves 
agivinst temptations to deviate from it—^Reid states five funda¬ 
mental axioms. The first of these k merely the principle of 
rational seM-love, “ that we ought to prefer a greater to a lesser 
good, though more distinct, and a less evil to a greater,”—the 
mention of which seems rather inconsistent with Reid’s distinct 
separation of the “ moral faculty ” from “ self-love.” The third 
is merely the general rule of benevolence stated in the somewhat 
vague Stoical formula, that “ no one is born for himself only.” 
The fourth, again, is the merely formal principle that “ right and 
wrong must be the .same to all in all circumstances,” which 
belongs equally to all systems of objective morality ; while the 
fifth prescribes the religious duty of “ veneration or submission 
to God.” Thus, the only principle which ever appears to offer 
definite guidance as to social duty is the second, “ that so far 
as the intention of nature appears in the constitution of man, 
we ought to act according to that intention,” the vagueness * 
of which is obvious. (For Reid’s views on moral freedom sec 
A. Bain, Mental Science, pp. 422, seq.) 

A similar incompleteness in the statement of moral principles 
is found if we turn to Reid’s disciple, Dugald Stewart, whose 
Philosophy of the Active ami Moral Powers of Man ^ 

(1828) contains the general view of Butler and Reid, suwtrt. 
and to some extent that of Price,—expounded with 
more fulness and preckion, but without important original 
additions or modifications. Stewart lays stress on the obligation 
of justice as distinct from benevolence; but his definition of 
justice represents it as essentially impiirtiality,—a virtue which 
(as was just now said of Reid’s fourth principle) must equally 
find a place in the utilitarian or any other system that lays 
down universally applicable rules of morality. Afterwards, 
however, Stewart distinguishes “ integrity or honesty ” as a 
branch of justice concerned with the rights of other men, which 
form the subject of “ natural jurisprudence.” In this depart¬ 
ment he lays down the moral axiom “ that the labourer is entitled 
to the fruit of his own labour ” as the principle on which complete 
rights of property are founded ; maintaining that occupancy 
alone would only confer a transient right of possession during 
use. The only other principles which he discusses are veracity 
and fidelity to promises, gratitude being treated as a natural 
instinct prompting to a particular kind of just actions. 

It will be seen that neither Reid nor Stewart offers more than 
a very meagre and tentative contribution to that ethical science 
by which, as they maintain, the received rules of 
niorality may be rationally deduced from self-evident 
first principles. A more ambitious attempt in the same direction 
was made by Whewell in hk Elements of Morality (1846). 
Whewell's general moral view differs from that of hk Scottkh 
predecessors chiefly in a point where we may trace the influence 
of Kant—viz. in his rejection of self-love as an independent 
rational and governing principle, and hk consequent refusal 
to admit happiness, apart from duty, as a reasonable end for 

• e.g. Reid propoees to apply this principle in favour of monogamy, 
ariraing freon the proporticm of males and iecnales bom: without 
explamisg why, if the intention of nature hence inferred excludes 
occasional polygamy, it does not also exclude occasional celibacy* 
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the virtuous man receives from the consciousness of well-doing 
is anything but an equivalent for the suffering he undergoes 
or. the wishes he may have to renounce.” It is thus that the 
before-mentioned self-sacrifice of the moral hero is conceived 
by Mill to be possible and actual. The moral sentiments, on 
this view, are not phases of self-tove as Hobbes held; nor can 
they be directly identified with sympathy, either in Hume’s 
way or in Adam Smith’s; in fact, though apparently simple 
they are really derived in a complex manner from self-love 
and sympathy combined with more primitive impulses. Justice 
(e.g.) is regarded by Mill as essentially resentment moralized 
by enlarged sympathy and intelligent self-interest; what we 
mean by injustice is harm done to an assignable individual 
by a breach of some rule for which we desire the violator to be 
punished, for the sake both of the person injured and of society 
at large, including ourselves. As regards moral sentiments 
generally, the view suggested by Mill is more definitely given 
by the chief living representative of the associationist school, 
Alexander Bain; by whom the distinctive characteristics of 
conscience are traced to “education under government or 
authority,” though prudence, disinterested sympathy and other 
emotions combine to swell the mass of feeling vaguely denoted 
by the term moral. The combination of antecedents is some¬ 
what differently given by different writers; but all agree in 
representing the conscience of any individual as naturally 
correlated to the interests of the community of which he is a 
member, and thus a natural ally in enforcing utilitarian rules, 
or even a valuable guide when utilitarian calculations are difficult 
and uncertain. 

This substitution of hypothetical history for direct analysis 
of the moral sense is really older than the utilitarianism of Paley 
and Bentham, which it has so profoundly modified. 
'J’he effects of association in modifying mental pheno- 
evoiutioa. mena were noticed by Locke, and made a cardinal 
point in the metaphysic of Hume; who also referred 
to the principle slightly in his account of justice and other 
“ artificial ” virtues. Some years earlier. Gay,* admitting 
Hutcheson’s proof of the actual disinterestedness of moral and 
benevolent impulses, had maintained that these (like the desires 
of knowledge or fame, the delight of reading, hunting and 
planting, &c.) were derived from self-love by “ the power of 
association.” But a thorough and systematic application of 
the principle to ethical psychology is first found in Hartley’s 
Observations on Man (1748). Hartley, too, was the first to 
conceive association as producing, instead of mere cohesion of 
mental phenomena, a quasi-chemical combination of these into 
a compound apparently different from its elements. He shows 
elaborately how the pleasures and pains of “ imagination, 
ambition, self-interest, sympathy, theopathy, and the moral 
sense ” are developed out of the elementary pleasures and pains 
of sensation; by the coalescence into really complex but 
apparently single ideas of the “ miniatures ” or faint feelings 
which the repetition of sensations contemporaneously or m 
immediate succession tends to produce in cohering groups. 
His theory assumes the correspondence of mind and body, and 
is applied pari passu to the formation of ideas from sensations, 
and of “ compound vibratiuncules in the medullary substance ” 
from the original vibrations that arise in the organ of sense.® 
The same general view was afterwards develop^ with much 
vigour and clearness on the psychical side alone by James Mill 
in his Analysis of the Human Mind. The whole theory has been 
persistently controverted by writers of the intuitional school, 
who (unlike Hartley) have usually thought that this derivation 

* In the before-mentioned dissertation. Cf. note 2 to p. 835. 
Hartley refers to this treatise as having supplied the starting-point 
for his own system. 

“ It should be noticed that Hartley’s sensationalism is far from 
leading him to exalt the corporeal pleasures. On the contrary, he 
tries to prove elaborately tnat they (as well as the pleasures of 
imagination, ambition, self-interest) cannot be made an object of 
primary pursuit without a loss of happiness on the whole-—one of 
nis arguments being that these pleasures occur earlier in time, and 
“ that which is prior in the order of nature is always less perfect than 
that which Is posterior.” 
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of moral sentiments from more primitive feelings would lie 
detrimental to the authority of the former. The duef argument 
against this theory has been based on the early period at which 
these sentiments are manifested by children, whi^ hardly 
allows time for association to produce the effects ascribed to it. 
This argument has been met in recent times by the application 
to mind of the physiological theory of heredity, according to 
which changes produced in the mind (brain) of a parent, hy 
association of ideas or otherwise, tend to be inherited by his 
offspring; so that the development of the moral simse or any 
other faculty or susceptibility of existing m^ majr be hypo¬ 
thetically carried back into the prehistoric life oif the human 
race, without any change in the manner of derivation supposed. 
At present, however, the theory of heredity is usually held in 
conjunction with Darwin’s theory of natured selection; accord¬ 
ing to which different kinds of living things in the course of a 
series of generations come gradually to be endowed with organs, 
faculties and habits tending to the preservation of the individual 
or species under the conditions of life in which it is placed. 
Thus we have a new zoological factor in the history of the moral 
sentiments; which, though in no way opposed to the older 
psychological theory of their formation through coalescence of 
more primitive feelings, must yet be conceived as controlling 
and modifying the effects of the law of association by preventing 
the formation of sentiments other than those tending to the 
preservation of human life. The influence of the Darwinian 
theory, moreover, has extended from historical psychology to 
ethics, tending to substitute “preservation of the race under 
its conditions of existence ” for “ happiness ” as the ultimate 
end and standard of virtue. 

Before concluding this sketch of the development of English 
ethical thought from Hobbes to the thinkers of the 19th century, 
it will be weU to notice briefly the views held by different 
moralists on the question of free-will,—so far, that is, as 
they have been put forward as ethically important. We must 
first distinguish three meanings in which “ freedom ” is attributed 
to the will or “ inner self ” of a human being, viz. (i) the general 
power of choosing among different alternatives of action without 
a motive, or against the resultant force of conflicting motives; 

(2) the power of choice between the promptings of reason and 
those of appetites (or other non-rational impulses) when the latter 
conflict with reason; (3) merely the quality of acting rationally 
in spite of conflicting impulses, however strong, the non posse 
peccare of the medieval theologians.® It is obvious that “ free¬ 
dom ” in this third sense is in no way incompatible with complete 
determination ; and, indeed, is rather an ideal state after which 
the moral agent ought to aspire than a property which the human 
will can be said to possess. In the first sense, again, as distinct 
from the second, the assertion of “ freedom ” has no ethical 
significance, except in so far as it introduces a general uncer^nty 
into all our inferences respecting human conduct. Even in the 
second sense it hardly seems that the freedom of a inan’s will 
can be an element to be considered in examining what it is right 
or best for him to do (though of course the clearest convictions 
of duty will be fruitiess if a man has not sufficient self-control 
to enable him to act on them); it is rather when we ask whether 
it is just to punish himfor wrong-doing that it seems importmt to 
know whether he could have done otherwise. But in spite of 
the strong interest taken in the theological aspect of this question 
by the Protestant divines of the 17th century, it does not appear 
that English moralists from Hobbes to^Hume laid any strras on 
the relation of free-will either to duty generally or to justice in 
particular. Neither the doctrine of Hobbes, that deliberation 
is a mere alternation of competing desires, voluntary action 
immediately following the “ last appetite,” nor the hardly less 
decided Determinism of Locke, who held that the will is always 
moved by the greatest present uneasiness, appieared to either 
author to require any reconciliation with the belief in human 
responsibility. Even in Clarke’s system, where Indeterminism 
is no doubt a cardinal notion, its importance is metaphysical 

“ It may be observed that in the view of Kant and others (2) and 

(3) are somewhat confusingly blended. 
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rather than ethical; Clarice’s view being that the af^rently 
arbitrary particularity in the constitution of the cosmos is really 
only explicable by reference to creative free-will. In the ethical 
discussion of Shaftesbury and sentimental moralists generjdly 
this question drops naturally out of sight; and the cautious 
Butler tries to exclude its perplexities as far as possible from the 
philosophy of practice. But since the reaction, led by Price and 
Reid, against the manner of philosophizing that had culmin¬ 
ated in Hume, free-will has been generally maintained by the 
intuitional school to be an essential point of ethics; and, in fact, 
it is naturally connected with the judgment of good and ill 
desert which these writers give as an essential element in their 
analysis of the moral consciousness. An irresistible motive, it is 
forcibly said, palliates or takes away guilt; no one can blame 
himself for yielding to necessity, and no one can properly be 
punished for what hrf could not have prevented. In answer to 
this argument some necessarians have admitted that punishment 
can be legitimate only if it be beneficial to the person punished ; 
others, again, have held that the lawful use of force is to restrain 
lawless force; but most of those who reject free-will defend 
punishment on the ground of its utility in deterring others from 
crime, as well as in correcting or restraining the criminal on 
whom it falls. 

In the preceding sketch we have traced the course of English 
ethical speculation without bringing it into relation with con- 
Pfmeb temporary European thought on the same subject. 
latiama And in fact almost all the systems de-scrihed, from 
M BagUtt Hobbes downward, have been of essentially native 
growth, showing hardly any traces of foreign influence. 
We may observe that ethics is the only department in which this 
result appears. The physics and psychology of Descartes were 
much studied in England, and his metaphysical system was 
certainly the most important antecedent of Locke’s; but 
Descartes hardly touched ethics proper. So again the con¬ 
troversy that Qarke conducted with Spinoza, and afterwards 
with Leibnitz, was entirely confined to the metaphysical region. 
Catholic France was a school for Englishmen in many subjects, 
but not in morality; the great struggle between Jansenists and 
Jesuits had a very remote interest for them. It was not till near 
the close of the i8th century that the impress of the French 
revolutionary philosophy began to manifest itself in England ; 
and even then its influence was mostly political rather than 
ethical. It is striking to observe how even in the case of writers 
such as Godwin, who were most powerfully affected by the 
French political movement, the moral ba.sis, on which the new 
social order of rational and equal freedom is constructed, is 
almost entirely of native origin; even when the tone and spirit 
are French, the forms of thought and manner of reasoning are 
stai purely English. In the derivation of Benthamism alone— 
which, it may be observed, first becomes widely known in toe 
French paraphrase of Dumont—an important element is supplied 
by the works of a French writer, Helvetius; as 
"** Bentham himself was fully conscious. It was from 
Helvetius that he learnt that, men teing universally and solely 
governed by self-love, toe so-called moi^ judgments are really 
the Common judgments of any society as to its common interests; 
that it is therefore futile on the one hand to propose any standard 
of virtue, except that of conduciveness to general happiness, 
and on the other hand useless merely to lecture men on duty and 
scold them for vice; that the moralist’s proper function is rather 
to exhibit the coincidence of virtue with private hr^piness; 
that, accordingly, though nature has bound men’s interests 
together in many ways, and education by developing sympathy 
and toe habit of mutnal help may much extend the connexion, 
still the most effective moralist is the legislator, who by acting 
on self-love through legal sanctions may mould human conduct 
as he chooses. These few simple doctrines give the ground plan 
of Benthambi indefatigable and lifelong labours. 

So again, in the modifie^Benthamism which the persuasive 
expx>sition of J. S. Mill afterwards made popular in Finland, the 
influence of Auguste Comte (Philosophie potitive, 1839-1842, 
and Systme de poVtique positive, 1851-1854) appears as toe chief 


modifying element. This influence, so far as it has affected 
moral as distinct from political speculation, has been ecercised 
primarily through the general conception of human 
progress; which, in Comte’s view, consists in the ever¬ 
growing preponderance of the distinctively human atti ibutes over 
the purely animal, social feelings being ranked highest among 
human attributes, and highest of all the most universalized 
phase of human affection, the devotion to humanity as a whole. 
Accordingly, it is the development of benevolence in man, 
and of toe habit of “ living for others,” which Comte takes as the 
ultimate aim and standard of practice, rather toan the mere 
increase of happiness. He holds, indeed, that the two are in¬ 
separable, and toat the more altruistic any man’s sentiments and 
habits of action can be made, the greater will be the happiness 
enjoyed by himself as well as by othws. But he does not seriously 
trouble himself to aigue with egoism, or to weigh carefully toe 
amount of happiness that might be generally attained by the 
satisfaction of egoistic propensities duly regulated ; a supreme 
unquestioning self-devotion, in which all personal calculations 
are suppressed, is an essential feature of his moral ideal. Such a 
view IS almost diametrically opposed to Bentham’s conception of 
normal human existence; the newer utilitarianism of Mill 
represents an endeavour to find the right middle path between 
the two extremes. 

It is to be observed that, in Comte’s view, devotion to humanity 
is the principle not merely of morality, but of religion; i.e. it 
should not merely be practically predominant, bur should be 
manifested and sustained by regular and partiy symlKilical 
forms of expression, private and public. This side of Comte’s 
system, however, and toe details of his ideal reconstruction 
of society, in which this religion plays an important part, have 
had but little influence either in England or elsewhere. It is 
more important to notice the general effect of his philo.sophy on 
the method of determining the particulars of morality as well as 
of law (as it ought to be). In the utilitarianism of I’aley and 
Bentham the proper rules of conduct, moral and legal, are 
determined by comparing the imaginary consequences of 
different modes of regulation on men and women, conceived as 
specimens of a substantially uniform and unchanging type. It is 
true that Bentham exprtssly recognizes the varying influences 
of climate, race, religion, government, as considerations which 
it is important for the legislator to take into account; but his 
own work of social construction was almost entirely independent 
of such considerations, and his school generally appear to have 
been convinced of their competence to solve all important ethical 
and political questions for human beings of all ages and countries, 
without regard to their specific differences. But in the Comtian 
conception of social science, of which ethics and politics are the 
practical application, the knowledge of the laws of the evolution 
of society is of fundamental and continually increasing import¬ 
ance ; humanity is regarded as having passed through a series of 
stages, in each of which a somewhat different set of laws and 
institutions, customs and habits, is normal and appropriate. 
Thus present man is a being that can only be understood through 
a knowledge of his past history; and any effort lo construct 
for him a moral and political ideal, by a purely abstract and un- 
historical method, must necessarily be futile ; whatever modifi¬ 
cations may at any time be desirable in positive law and morality 
can only be determined by the aid of “ social dynamics.” This 
view extends far beyond the limits of Comte’s special school or 
sect, and has been widely accepted. 

I^en we turn from French philosophy to German, we find 
the influence of the latter on English ethical thought almost 
insignificant until a very recent period. In the 17 th aamaa 
century, indeed, the treatise of Pufendorf on the Law of inttum* 
Nature, in which toe general view of Grotius was re- oaBagatk 
stated with modifications, partly designed to effect a 
compromise with the doctrine of Hobbes, seems to have been 
a good deal read at Oxford and elsewhere. Locke includes it 
among the books necessary to the complete education of a gentle¬ 
man. But the subsequent development of the theory of conduct 
in Germany dropped almost entirely out of the cognizance of 
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Englishmen; even the long dominant system of Wolff (d. 1754) 
was hardly known. Nor had Kant any serious influence in 
England until the second quarter of the 19th century. We find, 
however, distinct traces of Kantian influence in Whewell and 
other writers of the intuitional school, and at a later date it 
became so strong that its imfwrtance on subsequent ethical 
thought can scarcely be over-estimated. 

The English moralist with whom Kant has most affinity is 
Price; in fact, Kantism, in the ethical thought of modern 
Europe, holds a place somewhat analogous to that 
formerly occupied by the teaching of Price and Reid 
among English moralists. Kant, like Price and Reid, holds that 
man as a rational being is unconditionally bound to conform to a 
certain rule of right, or “categorical imperative” of reason. 
Like Price he holds that an action is not good unless done from 
a good motive, and that this motive must be essentially different 
from natural inclination of any kind ; duty, to be duty, must be 
done for duty’s sake ; and he argues, with more subtlety than 
Price or Reid, that though a virtuous act is no doubt pleasant 
to the virtuous agent, and any violation of duty painful, this 
moral pleasure (or pain) cannot strictly be the motive to the act, 
because it follows instead of preceding the recognition of our 
obligation to do it.' With Price, again, he holds that rightness 
of intention and motive is not only an indispensable condition 
or element of the rightness of an action, but actually the sole 
determinant of its moral worth; but with more philosophical 
consistency he draws the inference—of which the English 
moralist does not seem to have dreamt—that there can be no 
se;>aratc rational principles for determining the “ material ” 
rightness of conduct, as distinct from its " formal ” rightness ; 
and therefore that all rules of duty, so far as universally binding, 
must admit of being exhibited as applications of the one general 
principle that duty ought to be done for duty’s sake. "This 
Cate- deduction is the most original part of Kant’s doctrine. 
gtrieai The dictates of rca.son, he points out, must necessarily 
uoftn- be addressed to all rational beings as such ; hence, iny 
intention cannot be right unless I am prepared to will 
the principle on which 1 act to a universal law. He considers 
that this fundamental rule or imperative “ act on a maxim which 
thou canst will to be law universal ” supplies a sufficient 
criterion for determining particular duties in all cases. The rule 
excludes wrong conduct with two degrees of stridency. Some 
offences, such as making promises \vith the intention of breaking 
them, we cannot even conceive universalized ; as s(»n as every 
one broke promises no one would care to have promises m^e to 
him. Other maxims, such as that of leaving persons in distress 
to shift for themselves, we can easily conceive to be universal 
laws, but we cannot without contradiction will them to be such ; 
for when we are ourselves in distress we cannot help desiring that 
others should help us. 

Another important peculiarity of Kant’s doctrine is his 
development of the. eonnexion between duty and free-will. 
He holds that it is through our moral consciousness that we 
know that wc arc free; in the cognition that I ought to do 
what is right because it is right and not because I like it, it is 
implied that this purely rational volition is possible; that my 
action can be determined, not “ mechanically,” through the 
necessary operation of the natural stimuli of pleasurable and 
painful feelings, but in accordance with the laws of my true, 
reasonable self. . The realization of reason, or of human wills 
so far as rational, thus presents itself as the absolute end of duty ; 

' Singularly enough, the English writer who approaches most 
nearly to Kant on this point is the utilitarian Godwin, in his Political 
Justice. In Godwin’s view, reason is the proper motive to acts con¬ 
ducive to general happiness ; reason shows sne that the happiness of 
a number of other men is of more value than my owa; and the per¬ 
ception of this truth affords me at least some mducement to prefer 
the former to the latter. And supposing it to be replied that the 
motive is really the moral uneasiness involved in choosing the selfish 
alternative, Godwin answers that this uneaaness, though a con¬ 
stant step ” in the proces? of. volition, is a merely accidental 
step—" 1 feel pain in the neglect of an act of tonevolence, because 
benevolence is judged by me to be conduct which it becomes me to 
adopt.” 
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and we get, as a new form of liie fundamental practical rule, 

" act so as to treat humanity, in thyself or any other, as an end 
always, and never as a means only.” We n»y observe, too, 
that the notion of freedom connects ethics with jurisprudence 
in a simple and striking manner. The fundamental aim of 
jurisprudence is to realize external freedom by removing the 
hindrances imposed on each one’s free action tiirough the 
interferences of other wills. Ethics shows how to realize internal 
freedom by resolutely pursuing rational ends in opposition to 
those of natural inclination. If we ask what precisely ^ the 
ends of reason, Kant’s proposition that “ all rattpnal beings as 
such are ends in themselves for eveiy rational being ” hardly 
gives a clear answer. It might be interpareted to mean that 
the result to be practically sought is simply the development of 
the rationality of all rational beings—such as men—whom we 
find to be as yet impierfectly rational. But this is not Kant’s 
view. He holds, indeed, that each man should aim at making 
himself the most perfect possible instrument of reason ; but he 
expressly denies that the perfection of others can be similarly 
prescribed as an end to each. It is, he says, “ a contradiction to 
regard myself as in duty bound to promote the perfection of 
another, ... a contradiction to make it a duty for me to do 
something for another which no other but himself can do.” 
In what practical sense, then, am I to make other rational beings 
my ends ? Kant’s aaswer is that what each is to aim at in the 
case of others is not Perfection, but Happiness,«.«. to help them 
to attain those purely subjective ends that arc determined for 
each not by reason, but by natural inclination. He explains also 
that to seek one’s own happiness cannot be prescribed as a duty, 
because it is an end to which every man is inevitably impielled 
by natural inclination: but that just because each inevitably 
desires his own haripiness, and therefore desires that others 
should assist him in time of need, he is bound to make the 
happiness of others his ethical end, since he cannot nwrally 
demand aid from others, without accepting the obligation of 
aiding them in like case. The exclusion of private happiness 
from the ends at which it is a duty to aim contrasts strikii^y 
with the view of Butler and Reid, ^at man, as a rational being, 
is under a “ manifest obligation ” to seek his own interest. The 
difference, however, is not really so great as it seems; since in 
another part of his system Kant fully recognizes the reasonable¬ 
ness of the individual’s regard for his own happiness. Though 
duty, in his view, excludes regard for private hapipiness, the 
summum bonum is not duty alone, but hapjpiiness combined with 
moral worth ; the demand for happiness as the reward of duty 
is so essentially reasonable that we must postulate a uiuversal 
connexion between the two as the order of the universe; indeed, 
the practical necessity of this postulate is the orUy adequate 
rational ground that we have for believing in tl» existence 
of God. 

Before the ethics of Klant had begun to be seriously studied 
in England, the rapid and remarkable development of meta¬ 
physical view and method of which the three chief Htgi. 
stages are repwesented by Fichte, Schelling and Hegel 
respectively had already taken place; and the system of the 
latter was occupying the most pwominent position in the philo¬ 
sophical thought of Germany.® Hegel’s ethical doctrine (ex¬ 
pounded chiefly in his Philosophic des Reehts, i8ai) shows a 
close affinity, and also a striking contrast, to Kant’s. He liolds, 

® In Kantism, as wc have partly seen, the most important onto¬ 
logical beliefs—in God, freedom and irftnortality of the soul—are 
based on necessities of ethical thought. In Fichte’s system the con¬ 
nexion of ethics and metaphysics is still more intimate; indeed, we 
may compare it in tliis respect to Platonism ; as Plato blends .the 
most funoainental notions of each of tliese studies in the one idea of 
good, so Fichte blends them in the one idea free-will. “ Freedom,” 
in his view, is at once the foundation of all being and the end of all 
moral action. In the systems of Schelling and Hegel ethics falls 
again into a subordinate place ; indeed, tlie ethical view of the former 
is rather suggested than completely developed. Neither Fichte nor 
Schelling has exercised more than the famtest and most indirect 
influence on ethical philosophy in England ;' it therefore seems best 
to leave the etoical doctrines of each to be explained in connexion 
with the rest of his system. 
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with Kant, that duty or good conduct consists in the conscious 
realization of the free reasonable will, which is essentially the 
same in all rational beings. But in Kant’s view the universal 
content of this will is only given in the formal condition of “ only 
acting as one can desire all to act," to be subjectively applied 
by each rational agent to his own volition; whereas Hegel 
conceives the universal will as objectively presented to each man 
in the laws, institutions and customary morality of the com¬ 
munity of which he is a member. Thus, in his view, not merely 
natural inclinations towards pleasures, or the desires for selfish 
happiness, require to be morally resisted; but even the prompting 
of the individual’s conscience, the impulse to do what seems 
to him right, if it comes into conflict with the common sense of 
his community. It is true that Hegel regards the conscious 
effort to realize one’s own conception of good as a higher stage 
of moral development than the mere conformity to the jui^ 
rules establishing property, maintaining contract and allotting 
punishment to crime, in which the universal will is first expressed ; 
since in such conformity this will is only accomplished acci¬ 
dentally by the outward concurrence of individual wills, and is 
not essentially realized in any of them. He holds, however, 
that this conscientious effort is self-deceived and futile, is even 
the very root of moral evil, except it attains its realization in 
harmony with the objective social relations in which the individual 
finds himself placed. Of these relations the first grade is con¬ 
stituted by the family, the second by civil society, and the third 
by the state, the organization of which is the highest manifestation 
of universal reason in the sphere of practice. 

Hegelianism appears as a distinct element in modem English 
ethical thought; but the direct influence of Hegel’s system is 
perhaps less important than that indirectly exercised through 
the powerful stimulus which it has given to the study of the 
historical development of human thought and human society. 
According to Hegel, the essence of the universe is a process of 
thought from t^'e abstract to the concrete; and a right under¬ 
standing of this process gives the key for interpreting the 
evolution in time of European philosophy. So again, in his view, 
the history of mankind is a history of the necessary development 
of the free spirit through the different forms of political organiza¬ 
tion : the first being that of the Oriental monarchy, in which 
freedom belongs to the monarch only ; the second, that of the 
Graeco-Roman republics, in which a select body of free citizens 
is sustained on a basis of slavery ; while finally in the modem 
societies, sprung from the Teutonic invasion of the decaying 
Roman empire, freedom is recognized as the natural right of 
all members of the community. The effect of the lectures 
(posthumously edited) in which Hegel’s “ Philosophy of History ’■ 
and “ History of Philos^hy ’’ were expounded, has extended far 
beyond the limits of his special school; indeed, the predomin¬ 
ance of the historical method in all departments of the theory 
of practice is not a little due to their influence. (H. S.; X.) 

D. Ethics since tSfg .—Ethical controversies, like most other 
speculative disputes, have, during the latter part of the 19th 
and the b^nmn^ of the aoth century, centred round Darwinian 
theories. The chief characteristic of English moral philosophy 
in its previous history has been its comparative isolation from 
great movements, sometimes contemporary movements, of 
philosophical or scientific thought. Ethics in England no less 
than on the continent of Europe suffered until the time of Bacon 
from the excessive domination of theological dogma and the 
traditional scholastic ajd Aristotelian philosophy. But the 
moral philosophy of the i8th century, freed from scholastic 
trammels, was a genuine native product, arising out of the 
real problem of conduct and reaching its conclusions, at least 
ostensibly, by an analysis of, and an appeal to, the facts of 
conduct and the nature of morality. Even at the beginning of 
the 19th centuiy, when the main interest of writers who belonged 
to tiie Utilitarian school was mainly political, the influence of 
political theories upon cos^femporary moral philosophy was 
upon the whole an influence of which the moral philosophers 
themselves were unconscious; and from the nature of toings 
moral and political philosophy have a tendency to become one 


and the same inquiry. Mill, it is true, and Comte both encouraged 
the idea that society and conduct alike were susceptible of 
strictly scientific investigation. But the attempt not only to treat 
ethics scientifically, but actually to subordinate the principles 
of conduct to the principles of existing biological science or 
group of sciences biological in character, was reserved for post- 
Darwinian moral philosophers. That attempt has not, in the 
opinion of the majority of critics, been successful, and perhaps 
what is most permanent in the contribution of modem times to 
ethical theory will ultimately be attributed to philosophers 
antagonistic to evolutionary ethics. Nevertheless the application 
of the historical method to inquiries concerning the facts of 
morality and the moral life—itself part of the great movement 
of thought to which Darwin gave the chief impetus—has caused 
moral problems to be presented in a novel aspect; while the 
influence of Daminism upon studies which have considerable 
bearing upon ethics, e.p. anthropology or the study of comparative 
religion, has been incalculable. 

The other great movement in modem moral philosophy due 
to the influence of German, and especially Hegelian, idealism 
followed naturally for the most part from the revival of interest 
in metaphysics noticeable in the latter half of the 19th century. 

But metaphysical systems of ethics are no novelty even in 
England, and, while the increased interest in ultimate issues 
of philosophy has enormously deepened and widened men's 
appreciation of moral problems and the issues involved in con¬ 
duct, the actual advance in ethical theory produced by such 
speculations has been comparatively slight. What is of lasting 
importance is the re-affirmation upon metaphysical grounds of 
the right of the moral consciousness to state and solve its own 
difficulties, and the successful repulsion of the claims of particular 
sciences such as biology to include the sphere of conduct within 
their scope and methods. And both evolutionary and idealistic 
ethics agree in repudiating the standpoint of narrow individualism, 
alike insist upon the necessity of regarding the self as social in 
character, and regard the end of moral progress as only realizable 
in a perfect society. 

It IS perhaps too much to hope that the long-continued contro¬ 
versy between hedonists and anti - hedonists has been finally 
settled. But certainly few modem mural philosophers would be 
found in the present day ready to defend the crudities of hedon¬ 
istic psychology as they appear in Bentham and Mill. A certain 
common^igreemcnt has been reached concerning the impossibility 
of regarding pleasure as the sole motive criterion and end of 
moral action, though different opinions still prevail as to the 
place occupied by pleasure in the summum bonum, and the 
possibihty of a hedonistic calculus. 

The failure of “ laissez-faire ’’ individualism in politics to 
produce that common prosperity and happiness which its 
advocates hoped for caused men to question the egoistic basis 
upon which ite ethical counterpart was constructed. Similarly 
the comparative failure of science to satisfy men’s aspirations 
alike in knowledge and, so far as the happiness of the ma.sses 
is concerned, in practice has been largely instrumental in pro¬ 
ducing that revolt against material prosperity as the end of 
conduct which is characteristic of idealist moral philosophy. 
To this revolt, and to the general tendency to find the principle 
of morality in an ideal good present to the consciousness of all 
persons capable of acting morally, the widespread recognition 
of reason as the ultimate court of appeal alike in religion or 
politics, and latterly in economics also, has no doubt contributed 
largely. In the main the appeal to reason has followed the 
traditional course of such movements in ethics, and has re¬ 
affirmed in the light of fuller reflection the moral principles 
implicit in the ordinary moral consciousness. It is only in the 
present day that there are noticeable signs of diss.".tisfaction 
with current morality itself, and a tendency to substitute or 
advocate a new morality based ostensibly upon conclusions 
derived from the facts of scientific observation. 

Darwin himself seems never to have questioned, in the sceptical 
direction in which his followers have applied his principles, 
the absolute character of moral obl%ation. What interested 
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him chiefly, in so far as he made a study of morality, was 
the development of moral conduct in its preliminary sta^s. 
He was principally concerned to show that in morality, 
as in other departments of human life, it was not 
necessary to postulate a complete and abrupt gap between 
human and merely animal existence, but that the instincts and 
habits which contribute to survival in the struggle for existence 
among animals develop into moral qualities which have a 
similar value for the preservation of human and social life. 
Regarding the social tendency as originally itself an instinct 
developed out of parental or filial affection, he seems to suggest 
that natural selection, which was the chief cause of its develop¬ 
ment in the earlier stages, may very probably influence the 
transition from purely tribal and social morality into morality 
in its later and more complex forms. But he admits that natural 
selection is not necessarily the only cause, and he refrains from 
identifying the fully developed morality of civilized nations 
with the “ social instinct.” Moreover, he recognizes that 
qualities, e.g. loyalty and sympathy, which may have been of 
great service to the tribe in its primitive struggle for existence, 
may become a positive hindrance to physical efficiency (leading 
as they do to the preservation of the unfit) at a later stage. 
Nevertheless to check our sympathy would lead to the “ deteriora¬ 
tion of the noblest part of our nature,” and the question, which 
is obviously of vital importance, whether we should obey the 
dictates of reason, which would urge us only to such conduct 
as is conducive to natural selection, or remain faithful to the 
noblest part of our nature at the expense of reason, he leaves 
unsolved. 

It was in Herbert Spencer, the triumphant “ buccinator novi 
temporis,” that the advocates of evolutionary ethics found 
_ their protagonist. Spencer looked to ideas derived 

peactr. biological sciences to provide a solution of all 

the enigmas of morality, as of most other departments of life; 
and he conceived it “to be the business of moral science to 
deduce from the laws of life and the conditions of existence what 
kinds of action nece.s.sarily tend to produce happiness and 
what kinds to produce unhappiness.” It is clear, therefore, 
that any moral science which is to be of value must wait until 
the “ laws of life ” and “ conditions of existence ” have been 
satisfactorily determined, presumably by biology and the allied 
sciences; and there arc few more melancholy instances of 
failure in philosophy than the paucity of the actual results 
attained by Spencer in his lifetime in his application of the so- 
called laws of evolution to human conduct—a failure recognized 
by Spencer himself. His own contribution to ethics was vitiated 
at the outset by the fact that he never shook himself free from 
the trammels of the philosophy which his own system was 
intended to supersede. He began by disclaiming any affinity 
to Utilitarianism on the part of his own philosophy. He pointed 
out that the principle of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number is a principle without any definite meaning, since men 
are nowhere unanimous in their standard of happiness, but 
regard the conception of happiness rather as a problem to be 
solved than a test to be applied. Universal happiness would 
require omniscience to legislate for it and the “ normal ” or, as 
some would say, “ perfect ” man to desire it; neither of these 
conditions of its realization is at present in existence. Further, 
the principle that “ everybody is to count for one, nobody for 
more than one,” is equally unsatisfactory. It may be t^en 
to imply that the useless and the criminal should be entitled 
to as much happiness as the useful and the virtuous. While it 
gives no rule for private as distinct from public conduct, it 
provides no real guidance for the legislator. For neither happi¬ 
ness, nor the concrete means to happiness^ nor finally the condi¬ 
tions of its realization can be distributed; and in the end 
“ not general happiness becomes the ethical standard by which 
legislative action is to be guided, but universal justice.” Yet 
the implications of this latter conclusion Spencer never fully 
thought out. He accepted bodily without farther questioning 
the hedonistic psycholc^ by which the Utilitarians sought to 
justify their theory while he rejected the theory itself. Good, 
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«.g. defined by him “ as conduct conducive to life,” is also further 
defined as that which is “ conducive to a surplus of pleuures 
over pains.” Happiness, i^n, is always regarded as consisting 
in feeling, ultimately in pleasant feeling, and there is no attempt 
to apply the same principles of criticism which he had successfully 
applied to the Utilitarians’ “ happiness ” to the conception of • 
“ pleasure.” And, though he maintains as against the Utili¬ 
tarians the existence of certain fundamental moral intuitions 
which have come to be quite independent of any present conscious 
experience of their utility, he yet holds that they are the results 
of accumulated racial experiences gradually organized and 
inherited. Finally, side by side with a theory of the nature of 
moral obligation thus fundamentally empirical and a posteriori 
in its outlook, he maintains in his account of justice the existence 
of the idea of justice as distinct from a mere sentiment, canying 
with it an a priori belief in its existence and identical in its 
a priori and intuitive character with the ultimate criterion of 
Utilitarianism itself. The fact is that any close philosophical 
analysis of Spencer’s system of ethics can only result in the 
discovery of a multitude of mutually conflicting and for the most 
part logically untenable theories. It is frequently impossible to 
discover whether he wishes by an appeal to evolutionary prin¬ 
ciples to reinforce the sanctions and emphasize the absolute 
character of the traditional morality which in the main he 
accepts without question from the current opinions about con¬ 
duct of his age, or whether he wishes to discredit and disprove 
the validity of that morality in order to substitute by the aid 
of the biological sciences a new ethical code. The argument, 
for instance, that intuitive and a priori beliefs gain their absolute 
character from the fact that they are the result of continued 
transmission and accumulation of past nervous modifications 
in the history of the race would, if taken seriously, lead us to the 
belief that ultimate ethical sanctions are to be sought, not by an 
appeal to the moral consciousness, but by the investigation of 
brain tissue and the relation of man’s bodily organism to its 
environment. Yet such a view would be totally at variance 
with much that Spencer says (especially in his treatment of 
justice) concerning the trustworthiness and inevitable character 
of men’s constant appeal to the intuitions of their moral conscious¬ 
ness. Moreover, the very fact itself of the possibility of inheriting 
acquired moral characteristics is still hotly debated by those 
biologists with whom should rest the ultimate verdict. Again, 
the argument that “ conduct is good or bad according as its 
total effects are pleasurable or painful,” and that ultimately 
“ pleasure-giving acts are life-sustaining arts,” seems to involve 
Spencer in a multitude of unverified assumptions and con¬ 
tradictory theories. In the first place it is never clear whether 
.Spencer regards the fact that a particular course of conduct is 
accompanied by a feeling of pleasure as a test of its life-preserving 
and life-sustaining character, or whether he wishes us to use as 
our criterion of what is pleasant in conduct the fact that the 
conduct in question seems conducive to the continued existence 
of man's organic life. He apparently passes from one criterion to 
the other as best suits the purpose of the moment. He does 
not prove the coincidence of life-sustaining and pleasant activities. 
He assumes throughout that the pleasant is the opposite of what 
is painful, and seems unaware of the difficulty of determining 
by means of terms so highly abstract the specific character of 
moral action. We find in his theory no satisfactory attempt 
to discriminate between the pleasure aimed at by the altruist 
and the immediate pleasure of egois^c action. Similarly he 
disregards the distinction between pleasant feeling as an im¬ 
mediate motive of conduct and the idea of the attainment of 
future pleasure whether by the race or by the individual. Spencer 
is involved in effect in most of the confusions and contradictions 
of hedonistic psychology. 

Nor is his attempt to construct a scientific criterion out of data 
derived from the biological sciences productive of satisfactory 
results. He is hampered by a distinction between “ absolute ” 
and “ relative ” ethics definitely formulated in the last two 
chapters of The Data of Ethics. Absolute ethics would deal with 
such laws as would regulate the conduct of ideal man in an ideal 
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society, i.e. n society where conduct has reached the stage of 
complete adjustment to the needs of social life. Relative e&cs, 
on the other hand, is concerned only with such conduct as is 
advantageous for that society which has not yet reached the 
end of complete adaptation to its environment, ix. which is at 
' present imperfect. It is hardly necessary to say that Spencer 
does not tell us how to bring the two ethical systems into corre¬ 
lation. And the actual criteria of conduct derived from biological 
considerations are almost ludicrously inadequate. Conduct, e.g., 
is said to be more moral in proportion as it exhibits a tendency 
on the part of the individual or society to become more 
“ definite,” “ coherent ” and “ heterogeneous.” Or, again, we 
should recognize as a test of the “ authoritative ” character of 
moral ideas or feelings the fact that they are complex and re¬ 
presentative, referring to a remote rather than to a proximate 
good, remembering the hrhile that “ the sense of duty is transi¬ 
tory, and will diminish as fast as moralization increases.” In 
fact, no acceptable scientific criterion emerges, and the outcome 
of Spencer’s attempt to ascertain the laws of life and the con¬ 
ditions of existence is either a restatement of the dictates of 
the moral consciousness in vague and cumbrous quasi-scientific 
phraseology, or the substitution of the meaningless test of 
“ survivability ” as a standard of perfection for the usual and 
intelligible standards of “ good ” and “ right.” 

A similar criticism might fairly be passed upon the majority 
of philosophers who approach ethics from the standpoint of 
evolution. Sir Leslie Stephen, for instance, wishes to 
substitute the conception of “ social health ” for that 
of universal happiness, and considers that the con¬ 
ditions of social health are to be discovered by an examination 
of the “ social organism ” or of “ social tissue,” the laws of which 
can be studied apart from those laws by which the individuals 
composing society regulate their conduct. “ The social evolution 
means the evolution of a strong social tissue; the best type is the 
type implied by the strongest tissue.” But on the important 
question as to what constitutes the strongest social tissue, or to 
what extent the analogy between society as at present con¬ 
stituted and organic life is really applicable, we are left without 
certain guidance. The fact is that with few exceptions evolution¬ 
ary moral philosophers evade the choice between alternatives 
which is always presented to them. They begin, for the most 
part, with a belief that in ethics as in other departments of human 
knowledge “ the more developed must be interpreted by the less 
developed ”—^though frequently in the sequel complexity or 
posteriority of development is erected as a standard by means 
of which to judge the process of development itself. They are not 
content to write a history of moral development, applying to it 
the principles by which Darwinians seek to explain the develop- 
m«Jt of animal life. But the search of origins frequently leads 
them into theories of the nature of that moral conduct whose 
origin they we anxious to find quite at variance with current and 
a<x*pted beliefs concerning its nature. The discovery of the 
so-called evolution of momlity out of non-moral conditions is 
very frequently an unconscious subterfuge by which the evolu¬ 
tionist hides the fact that he is making a priori judgments upon 
the value of the moral concepts held to be evolved. To accept 
sudt theories of the origin of morality would carry with it the 
conviction that what we took for ‘‘ moral ” conduct was in reality 
something very different, and has been so throughout its history. 
The legitimate itiference which should follow would be the denial 
of the validity of those ^oral laws which have hitherto been 
regarded as absolute in character, and the substitution for all 
custonaary moral terms of an entirely new set ba.sed upon 
biological considerations. But it is precisely this, the only logical 
inference, which most evolutionary philosophers are unwilling 
to draw. They cannot give up their belief in customary morality. 
Professor Huxley maintained, for example, in a famous lecture 
that “ the ethkid pro^^ess society depends not on imitating 
the cosmic process, still l6sS in runnii^; away from it, but in 
combating it” (Rofuanes Lecture, ad fin.). And very frequently 
ar^ments are adduced by evolutionists to prove that men’s 
belief in the absolute character of moral precepts is one of the 


necessa^ means adopted by nature to carry out her designs for 
the social welfwe of mankind. Yet the other alternative, to 
which such reasoning points, they we reluctant to accept. 
For the belief that moral obligation is absolute in character, 
that it is alike impossible to explain its origin and transcend 
its laws, would make the search for a scientific criterion of 
conduct to be deduced from the laws of life and conditions of 
existence meaningless, if not absurd. 

Perhaps the one European thinker who has carried evolution¬ 
ary principles in ethics to their logical conclusion is Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Almost any system of morality or im- 
morality might find some justification in Nietzsche’s " * " 
writings, which are extraordinwily chaotic and full of the 
wildest exaggerations. Yet it has been a true instinct which has 
led populw opinion as testified to by current literature to find in 
Nietzsdie the most orthodox exponent of Darwinian ideas in 
their application to ethics. For he saw clearly that to be suc¬ 
cessful evolutionary ethics must involve the “ tiansvaluation of 
all values,” the “ demoralization ” of all ordinary current 
morality. He accepted frankly the glorification of brute strength, 
superior cunning and all the qualities necessary for success in the 
struggle for existence, to which the ethics of evolution necessarily 
tend. He proclaimed himself, before everything else, a physio¬ 
logist, and looked to physiology to provide the ultimate standard 
for everything that has value ; and though his own ethical code 
necessarily involves the disappearance of sympathy, love, 
toleration and all existing altruistic emotions, he yet in a sense 
finds room for them in .such altruistic self-sacrifice as prepwes 
the way for the higher man of the future. Thus, after a fashion, 
he is able to reconcile the conflicting claims of egoism and 
altruism and succeed where most apostles of evolution fail. 
The Christian virtues, sympathy for the weak, the suffering, &c., 
represent a necessary stage to be passed through in the evolution 
of the Vbermensch, i.e. the stage when the weak and suffering 
combine in revolt against the strong. They are to be superseded, 
not so much because all social virtues are to be scorned and re¬ 
jected, as because in their effects,in their tendency to per¬ 
petuate and prolong the existence of the weak and those who arc 
least well equipped and endowed by nature, they are anti-social 
in character and inimical to the survival of the strongest and 
most vigorous type of humanity. Consequently Nietzsche in 
effect maintains the following paradoxical position : he explains 
the existence of altruism upon egoistical principles ; he advocates 
the total abolition of all altruism by carrying these same egoistical 
principles to their logical conclusion ; he nevertheless appeals I0 
that moral instinct which tiwkes men ready to sacrifice their own 
narrow per-sonal interests to the higher good of society—an 
iastinct profoundly altruistic in chwacter—as the ultimate 
justification of the ethics he enunciates. Such a position is a 
reduclio ad absurdum of the attempt to transcend the ultimate 
character of those intuitions and feelings which prompt men to 
benevolence. Thus, though incidentally there is much to be 
learned from Nietzsche, especially from his criticism of the ethics 
of pessimism, or from the strictures he passes upon the negative 
morality of extreme asceticism or quietism, his system inevitably 
provides its own refutation. For no philosophy which travesties 
the real course of history and distorts the moral facts is likely 
to commend itself to the sober judgment of mankind however 
brilliant be its exposition or ingenious its arguments. Finally, 
the conceptions of strength, power and masterfulness by which 
Nietzsche attanpts to determine his own moral ideal, become, 
when examined, as relative and unsatisfactory as other criteria 
of moral action said to be deduced from evolutionary principles. 
Men desire strength or power not as ends but as means to ends 
beyond them; Nietasche is most convincing when the Vber¬ 
mensch is left undefii>ed. Imagined as ideal man. Le. as morality 
depicts him, he becomes intelligible; imagined as Nietzsche 
describes him he reels back into the beast, and that distinction 
which chiefly separates man from the animal world out of which 
he has emerged, viz, his unique power of self-consciousness and 
self-criticism, is obliterated. 

It was upon this crucial difficulty, i.e. the transition in the 
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evolution of morality from the stage of purely ammal and 
unconscious action to specifically human action,— i.e. action 
T. If. anta. self-conscious and purposive mtelligence 

‘ to an end conceived as good,—that the polemic of 
T. H. Green and his idealistic followers fastened. And it is 
perhaps unfortunate that met^hysical doctrines enunciated 
chiefly for the purposes of criticism not in themselves vitally 
necessary to the theory of morality propounded should have been 
regarded as the main contribution to ethical theory of idealist 
writers, and as such treated severely by hostile critics. Green’s 
principal objection to evolutionary moral philosophy is contained 
m the argument that no merely “ natural ” explanation of the 
facts of morality is conceivable. The knowing consciousness,— 
i.e. so far as conduct is concerned the moral consciousness,— 
can never become an object of knowledge in the sense in which 
natural phenomena are objects of scientific knowledge. For such 
knowledge implies the existence of a knowing consciousness as 
a relating and uniting intelligence capable of distinguishing itself 
from the objects to which it relates. And more particularly the 
existence of the moral consciousness implies “ the transition from 
mere want to consciousness of wanted object, from impulse to 
satisfy the want to effort for the realization of the wanted 
objects, implies the presence of the want to a subject which 
distinguishes itself from it.” Consequently the facts of moral 
development imply with the emergence of human consciousness 
the appearance of something qualitatively different from the 
facts with which physiology for instance deals, imply a stratum 
as it were in development which no examination of animal 
tissues, no calculation of consequences with regard to the pre¬ 
servation of the species can ever satisfactorily explain. However 
far back we go in the history of humanity, if the presence of 
consciousness be admitted at all, it will be necessary to admit 
also the presence to consciousness of an ideal which can be 
accepted or rejected, of a power of looking before and after, and 
aiming at a future which is not yet fully realized. But un¬ 
fortunately the temporary exigencies of criticism made it 
necessary for Green to emphasize the metaphysic of the self, 
i.e. to insist upon the necessity of a critical examination of the 
pre-requisites of any form of self-consciousness and especially 
of the knowing consciousness, to such an extent that critics 
have lost sight of the real dependence of his metaphysic upon the 
direct evidence of the moral consciousness. The philosophic 
value, the sincerity, the breadth and depth of his treatment 
of moral facts and institutions have been fully recognized. What 
has not been adequately realized is that the metaphysical basis 
of his system of ethics—^the argument, for example, contained 
in the introduction to the Prolegomena —is unfairly treated if 
divorced from his treatment of morals as a whole, and that it 
can be justly estimated only if interpreted as much as the con¬ 
clusion as the starting-point of moral theory. The doctrine 
of the eternity of the self, for instance, against which much 
criticism (e.g. Taylor, The Problem of Conduet, chap, ii.) has 
been directed, though it is chiefly expressed in the language of 
epistemology, has its roots neve^eless in the direct testimony 
of moral experience. For morality implies a power in the 
individual of rising above the interests of his own narrower self 
and identifying himself in the pursuit of a universal good with 
the true mterests of ail other selves. Similarly the conception 
of the self as a moral unity arises naturally out of the impossibility 
of finding liie summum ^num m a succession of transient states 
of consewusness such as hedonism for example postulates. Good 
as a true universal can only be realized by a true self, and both 
imply a principle of unity not wholly expressible in terms of the 
partiailan which it unifies. But whether the idealistic inter¬ 
pretation of the nature of universal goocf be the true one, »>. 
whether we are justified in identifying that self-consciousness 
which is capable of grasping the priiunple of unity with the 
principle of unity which it grasps is a metaphysical and theistic 
problem comparatively irrelevant to Green’s morel theory. 
It would be quite possible to accept his criticisms of naturalism 
and hedonism while rejecting many of the metaphysical inferences 
which he draws. A somewhat similar answer m^ht be returned 
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to those critics find Green’s use of the term “ self-realization ” 

or ” self-development ” as characteristic of the moral ideal un¬ 
satisfactory. It is quite easy to exhibit the futility of such a 
conception if understood fracmally for the practical purposes 
of moral philosophy. If the phram be understood to mean the 
realization of some capacities of the self it does not app(^ to • 
discriminate sufficiently between the good and bad capacities; 
while the realization under present conditions of ail the capacities 
of a self is impossible. And to aim so far as is possible at all¬ 
round development would again ignore the distinction between 
vice and virtue. But used in the sense in which Green habitually 
uses it self-realization implies, as he puts it, the fulfilment by the 
good man of his rational capacity or the idea of* best that is in 
time, «.«. the ddstinction between the good and the bad self is 
never ignored, but is the fundamental assumption of his theory. 
And if it be urged that the expression is in any case tautological, 
i.<. that the good is defined in terms of self-realization and self- 
realization in terms of the good, it may be doubted whether any 
rational system of ethics can avoid a similar imputation. Green 
would admit that in a certain sense the conception of “ good ”■ 
is indefinable, i.e. that it can only be recognized in the particulars, 
of conduct of which it is the universal form. Only, therefore, 
to those philosophers who believe in the existence of a criterion 
of morality, i.e. a universal test such as that of pleasure, happineas 
and the like, by which we can judge of the worth of actions, will 
Green’s position seem absurd; since,on the contrary, such concep¬ 
tions as those of “ self-development ” or “ self-realization ” seem 
to have a definite and positive value if they call attention to the 
metaphysical implications of morality and accurately characterize 
the moral facts. What ambiguity they possess arises from the 
ambiguity of morality itself. For moral progress consists in the 
actualization of what is already potentially in existence. The 
striking merit of Green’s moral philosophy is that the idealism 
which he advocates is rooted and grounded in moral habits and 
institutions: and the metaphysic in which it culminates is 
based upon principles already implicitly recognized by the moral 
consciousness of the ordinary man. Nothing could be farther 
from Green’s teaching than the belief that constructive meta¬ 
physics could, unaided by the intuitions of the moral conscious¬ 
ness, discover laws for the regulation of conduct. 

But although Green’s loyalty to the primary facts of the moral 
consciousness prevented him from constructing a ratbnalistic 
sy.stem of morals based solely upon the conclusions of metaphysics, 
it was perhaps inevitable that the revival of interest in meta¬ 
physics so prominent in his own speculations should lead to a 
more daring criticism of ethical first principles in other writers. 
Bradley’s Ethical Studies had presented with great brilliancy 
an idealist theory of morality not very far removed from that 
of Green’s Prolegomena. But the publication of Appearance 
and Reality by the same author marked a great advance in 
philosophical criticism of ethical postulates, and a growing 
dissatisfaction with current reconciliations between moral first 
principles and the conclusions of metaphysics. Appearance 
and Reality was not primarily concerned witii morals, yet it 
inevitably led to certain condusions afrecting conduct, and it 
was no very long time before these conclusions were elaborated 
in detail. Professor A. E. Taylor’s Problem of Conduct _ , 
(1901) is one of the most noteworthy and independent ^ 
contributions to Moral Philosophy publishdd in recent years. 
But it nevertheless follows in the main Bradley’s line of 
criticism and may therefore be regarded as representative of 
his school. There are two prindp^ positions in Professor 
Taylor’s work:—(1) a refusal to base ethics upon metaphysics, 
and (z) the discovery of an irtecondlable dualism in the nature of 
mor^ty which takes many shapes, but may be aummarized 
roughly as consisting in an ultimate opposition between egoism 
and altruism. With regard to the first of these Taylor says 
{op. di. p. 4) that his ol^ect is to show that “ ethics is aa indepen¬ 
dent of metaphysical speculation for its principles and methoik 
as any of the so-called’*natural sciences’; that its real basis 
must be sought not in philosophical theories about the nature 
of the Absolute or the ultimate constitution of the Universe, 
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but in the empirical facts of human life as they are revealed to 
us in our concrete everyday experience of the world and mankind, 
and sifted and systematized by the sciences of psychology and 
sociology. . . . Ethics should be regarded as a purely ‘ positive ’ 
or ‘ experimental ’ and not as a ‘ speculative ’ science.” With 
regard to the second position one quotation will suffice {op. cit. 
p. 183). “ Altruism and egoism are divergent developments 
from the common psychological root of primitive ethical senti¬ 
ment. Both developments are alike unavoidable, and each is 
ultimately irreconcilable with the other. Neither egoism nor 
altruism can be made the sole basis of moral theory without 
mutilation of the facts, nor can any higher category be discovered 
by the aid of which their rival claims may be finally adjusted.” 

Professor Taylor expounds these two theories with great 
brilliance of argument and much ingenuity, yet neither of them 
will perhaps carry complete conviction to the minds of the 
majority of his critics. It is curious, in the first place, to find 
the independence of moral philosophy upon metaphysics sup¬ 
ported by metaphysical arguments. For whatever may be the 
real character of the interrelation of moral and metaphysical 
first principles it is obvious that Taylor’s own dissatisfaction 
with current moral principles arises from an inability to believe 
in their ultimate rationality,».«. a belief that they are untenable 
from the standpoint of ultimate metaphysics; and perhaps 
the most interesting portion of his book is the chapter entitled 
“ Beyond Good and Bad,” in which the highest and final form 
of the ethical consciousness of mankind is subjected to searching 
criticism. But further, it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that psychology (upon which Taylor would base morality) itself 
involves metaphysical assumptions ; its position in fact cannot 
be stated except as a metaphysical position, whether that of 
subjective idealism or any other. And the need which most 
philosophers have felt for some philosophical foundation for 
morality arises, not from any desire to subordinate moral insight 
to speculative theory, but because the moral facts themselves 
are inexplicable except in the light of first principles which 
metaphysics alone can criticize. 

Taylor himself attempts to find the roots of ethics in the moral 
sentiments of mankind, the moral sentiments being primarily 
feelings or emotions, though they imply and result in judgments 
of approval and disapproval upon conduct. But it may bo 
doubted whether he succeeds in clearly distinguishing ethical 
feelings from ethical judgments, and if they are to be treated as 
synonymous it seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
implications of moral “ judgment ” must involve a reference 
to metaphysics. 

Moreover, it is obvious that a great psut of Taylor’s quarrel 
with current moral ideals arises from the fact that they do not 
commend themselves to the moral judgment, i.e. from the 
standpoint of real goodness they are unsatisfactory, being 
tainted with evil. Hence it appears difficult to reconcile what 
is in effect a belief in the validity of the judgments of the moral 
consciousness with a belief that the real source and justification 
of that consciousness are to be found in the very sentiments 
and vague mass of fioating feelings upon which it pronounces. 
Scepticism seems to be the only possible result of such a position. 
Taylor’s polemic against metaphysical systems of ethics is based 
throughout upon an alleged discrepancy and separation between 
the facts of moral “ experience,” the judgments of the moral 
consciousness, and theories as to the nature of these which 
the philosophers whomrfie attacks would by no means accept. 
There is no doubt a distinction between morality as a form 
of consciousness and reflection upon that morality. But such 
a distinction neither corresponds to, nor testifies to, the existence 
of a distinction between morality as “ experience ” and morality 
as ” theory ” or “ idea.” 

"Taylor is more persuasive when he is developing his second 
main thesis—that of the allied existence of an ultimate dualism 
in the nature of morality. ^His accounts of the genesis of the 
conceptions of obligation and responsibility as of most of the 
ultimate conceptions with which moral philosophy deals will be 
accepted or rejected to the extent to which the main contention 


concerning the psychological basis of ethics commends itself to 
the reader. But in his exposition of the fundamental contradic¬ 
tion involved in morality elaborated with much care and illustra¬ 
tive argument he appeals for the most part to facts familiar to 
the unphilosophical moral consciousness. He begins by finding 
an ultimate opposition between the instincts of self-assertiun 
and instincts wWch secure the production and protection of the 
coming generation even in the infra-ethical world with which 
biology deals. He traces this opposition into the forms in which 
it appears in the social life of mankind (as, e.g., in the difficulty of 
reconciling the conflicting claims of individual self-development 
and self-culture and social service), and finds “ a hidden root 
of insincerity and hypocrisy beneath all morality ” (p. 343), 
inasmuch as it is not possible to pursue any one type of ideal 
without some departure from singleness of purpose. And he 
finds all the conceptions by which men have hoped to reconcile 
admitted antagonisms and divergencies between moral ideals 
claiming to be ultimate and authoritative alike unsatisfactory 
(p. 385). Progress is illusory; there is no satisfactory goal to 
which moral development inevitably tends; religion in which 
some take refuge when distressed by the inexplicable contradic¬ 
tions of moral conduct itself “ contains and rests upon an element 
of make believe ” (p. 489). 

With Taylor’s presentation of the difficulties with which 
morality is expected to grapple probably few would be found 
seriously to disagree, though they might consider it unduly 
pessimistic. But when he turns what is in effect a statement 
of certain forms of moral difficulty into an attack upon the 
logical and coherent character of morality itself, he is not so 
likely to command a.ssent. For the difficulty all men meet with 
in realizing goodness, or in being moral, is not in itself evidence 
of an inherent contradiction in the nature of goodness as such. 
And what perhaps would first strike an unprejudiced critic in 
Taylor’s examples of conflicting ideals or antagonistic yet 
ultimate moral judgments would be the perception that they 
are not necessarily moral ideas or judgments at all, and hence 
necessarily not ultimate. 

"I’he claims of self-culture and of social service may when 
considered in the abstract or in some hypothetical case appear 
antagonistic and irreconcilable. But when they present them¬ 
selves to the individual moral consciousness it may be safely 
asserted (i) that there can be only one mural choice possible, 
i.e. that" their opposition (where they are opposed) involves no 
conflict of duties; and (2) that whichever ideal is in the end 
preferred, opportunities will nevertheless be provided within its 
realization for the concurrent realization of activities and 
capacities ordinarily associated with the ideal alleged to be 
contradictory. For just as there is no self-realization which 
does not involve self-sacrifice, so there is no room for that 
species of egoism within the confines of morality which is in¬ 
compatible with social service. 

It will be clear from the foregoing account of Taylor’s work 
that the tendency of his thought, as of that of Bradley, is by no 
means directed to the confirmation or re-establishment of those 
principles of conduct recognized by the ordinary moral con¬ 
sciousness. Psychology or metaphysics tend in their systems to 
usurp the place of authority formerly assigned to ethics proper. 

It would be true on the whole to assert that evolutionary 
systems of ethics such as those of Herbert Spencer, Sir Leslie 
Stephen or Professor S. Alexander {Moral Order and 
Progress, 1899), together with the metaphysical 
theories of morals of which T. H. Green and Bradley and Taylor 
are the chief representatives, have dominated the field of ethical 
speculation since 1870. Nevertheless it is only necessary to 
mention such a work as Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theory 
to dispel the notion that the type of moral philosophy most 
characteristically English, i.e, consisting in the patient analysis 
of the form and nature of the moral consciousness itself, has given 
way or is Hkely to give wray to more ambitious and constructive 
efforts. Martineau’s chief endeavour was, as he himself says, 
to interpret, to vindicate, and to systematize the moral senti- 
marts, and if the actual exhibition of what is involved, e.g., in 
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moral choice is the vindication of morality Martineau may be 
said to have been successful. It is with his interpretation and 
systematization of the moral sentiments that most of Martineau’s 
critics have found fault. It is impossible, e^,, to accept his 
ordered hierarchy of “ springs of action ” without perceiving 
that the real principle upon which they can be arranged in 
order at all must depend upon considerations of circumstances 
and consequences, of stations and duties, with which a strict 
intuitionalism such as that of Martineau would have no dealing.^ 
Similarly the notion of Conscience as a special faculty giving its 
pronouncements inunediately and without reflection cannot be 
maintained in the face of modern psychological analysis and 
is untrue to the nature of moral judgment itself. And Martineau 
is curiously unsympathetic to the universal and social aspect 
of morality with which evolutionary and idealist moral philo¬ 
sophers are so largely occupied. Nevertheless there have been 
few moral philosophers who have, apart from the idiosyncrasies 
of their special prepossessions, set forth with clearer insight or 
with greater nobility of language the essential nature of the moral 
consciousness. 

Equal in importance to Martineau’s work is Professor Sidg- 
wick’s Methods of Ethics, which appeared in 1874. The two works 
su lek outlook and in the fact that 

' they are devoted to the re-examination of the nature 
of the moral consciousness to the exclusion of alien branches of 
inquiry. In most other respects they differ. Martineau is 
much more in sympathy with idealism than Sidgwick, whose 
work consists in a restatement from a novel and independent 
standpoint of the Utilitarian position. And Sidgwick has been 
far more successful than any other moral philosopher with the 
exception of T. H. Green and Bradley in founding a school of 
thought. Many of his most acute critics would be the first to 
admit how much they owe to his teaching. Chief among the 
more recent of these is G. E. Moore, whose book Principia Eihica 
Ls an important original contribution to ethical thought. And 
although Dr Hastings Rashdall (The Theory of Good and Evil, 
Oxford, 1007) is not in agreement with Sidgwick’s own jiarticular 
type of hedonistic theory in his own philosophical position, he 
occupies a point of view somewhat similar to that of Sidgwick’s 
main attitude of Rational Utilitarianism. Rashdall’s two 
volumes exhibit also a welcome return on the part of English 
thought to the proper business of the moral philosopher—the 
examination of the nature of moral conduct. Other works, such 
as Professor L. T. Hobhouse’s Morals in Evolution or Professor 

E. A. Westermarck’s Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
testify to a continued interest in the history of morality and in 
the anthropological inquiries with which moral philosophy is 
closely connected. 

Much that is of importance for moral philosophy has recently 
been written upon problems that more properly belong to the 
philosophy of religion and the theory of knowledge. J. E. 
M‘Taggart’s Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, and his later work. 
Some Dogmas of Religion, contain interesting contributions to 
the theory of pleasure and of the problem of free will and 
determinism. A notable instance of this tendency is seen in the 
developments of the theory of pragmatism (q.v), for which 

F. C. S. Schiller has proposed the general term “ humanism.” 
Such aspects as concern ethics include, for example, the limited 
indeterminism involved in the theory, the attitude of the religious 
consciousness expressed by William James (Will to Believe and 
Pragmatism), and the pragmatic conception of the good. 
And the widespread, interest in social problems has produced 
a revival of speculation concerning questions partly political 
and partly ethical in character, e.g. the nature of justice. Finally 
it has become apparent that many problems hitherto left for 
political economy to solve belong more properly to the moralist, 
if not to the moral philosopher, and it may be confidently ex¬ 
pected that with the increased complexity of social life and the 
disappearance of many sanctions of morality hitherto regarded 
os inviolable, the future' will bring a renewed and practical 

* Cf. A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, The Philosophical Radicals. Mar- 
Aneau's Philosophy, p. o*. 


interest in the theory of conduct likely to lead to fresh develop¬ 
ments in ethical speculation. 

Biblioqrai’hy.— The literature of the subject is so large in all 
languages that only a small selection can be given here. For further 
works reference may be made to subsidiary articles. See also 
Baldwin’s Diet, of Philos, and Psychol, vol. iii. (1905), pp. 8is foil, 
(bibliography). 

I. Historical .—Sir L. Stephen, History of English Thought in 
the jSth Century (1876, 3rd ed. 1892); W. E. H. Lecky, History 
of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne (1869, many 
editions); works of Ed. Zeller (q.v.); G. H. Lwes, History of 
Philosophy (i88o); W. Goss, Geschichte der christlichen Bthik (t88i) ; 
A. W. Benn, The Greeh Philosophers (1882); F. Geschichte der 
Ethih in ^r neueren Philos. (2 vols., 1882-1889); L. .Schmidt, Ethik der 
alien Griechen (1882); E. Howlcy, The Old Morality traced Historic¬ 
ally (1885); I. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theofy (Oxford, 1885, 
3rd cd. i8gi); Th. Ziegler, Gesch. d. christl. Ethik (1886) ; Ch. 
Letoumcaux, L'Evolution de la morale {1887); K. KOstlin, Gesch. 
der Ethth (1887); C. E. Lutbardt, Die antihe Ethih in ihrer geschicht- 
lichen EntwiMung (1887), and Hist, of Christian Ethics (1888); 
C. M. Williams, A Review of the Systems of Ethics founded on the 
Theory of Evolution (1893) ; J. Watson, Hedonistic Theories from 
Aristippus to Spencer (1895); L. A. Selby-Bigge, British Moralists 
(1897); R. Mackintosh, Prom Comte to' Benjamin Kidd (1899); 
S. Patten, The Development of English Thought (1899) ; A. B. Bruce, 
The Moral Order of the World in Ancient and Modern Thought (1899) ; 
Sir L. Stephen, The English Utilitarians (1901); Henry Sidgwick, 
Outlines of the History of Ethics (5th ed., 1902); Paul Janet, History 
of the Problerns of Philosophy (1902-1903), Eng. trans. Ada Monahan, 
vol. ii. " Ethics " ; W. R. Sorley, Recent Tendencies in Ethics (1904). 

II . Constructive and Critical. —Besides the works mentioned above 
the following may be mentioned :- J. M. Guyau, La Morale anglaise 
(1879), Education et htrtditi (18,89; Eng. trans. Greenstreet, with 
introd. by G. F. Stout, 1891), Esquisse d’une morale sans obligation 
ni sanction (Eng. trans., iggSj; G. H. Lewes, Problems of Life and 
Mind (1879}; Sir I-. Stephen, Science of Ethics (1882) ; P. Janet, 
The Theory of Morals (Eng. trans., 1884) ; W. R. Sorley, On the 
Ethics of Naturalism (1885); W. L, Courtney. Constructive Ethics 
(1886); Wilson and Fowler, Principles of Morals (1886) ; H. Hoff- 
ding, Ethih (1888), Psychologic (1882, 1892; trans. Lowndes, 1892); 
W, Wundt, Ethik (1886; trans. Titchener and others, 1897); 

F. Paulsen, Ethik (1889, 1893 ; trans. Thilly, 1899); H. Sidgwick, 
Method of Ethics (1890); J. T. Bixby, The Crisis in Morals: An 
Examination of Rational Ethics (1891)’; J. Seth, Freedom an Ethical 
Postulate (1891); J. H. Muirhead, Elements of Ethics (1892); G. 
Simnel, Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft (1892, 1893); T. Ziegler, 
Social Ethics (1892); T. H. Huxley, Evolution and Ethics (1893) I 
W. Knight, The Christian Ethic (1893) ; J. S. Mackenzie, Manual of 
Ethics (1893); F. Ryland, Ethics (1893) ; J. Seth, A Study of Ethical 
Principles (1894, 6th ed. 1902); C. F. D'Arcy, Short Study of Ethics 

J. H, Hyslop, The Elements of Ethics (1895); J- Kidd, 
Morality and Religion (1895); Sir L. Stephen, Social Rights and 
Duties (1896); J. M. Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations in 
Mental Development (1897) : Th. Ribot, Psychology of Emotions 
(1897) ; A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, Man’s Placain the Cosmos (1897); 
H. R. Marshall, Instinct and Reason (1898); W. Wallace, Natural 
Theology and Ethics (1898) ; F. Paulsen. Partei-politik und Moral 
Ugoo) ; A. F.. Taylor, Problem of Conduct (1901) ; G. T. Ladd. 
Philosophy of Conduct (1902); H. Sidgwick, Ethics of Green, Spencer, 
Martineau (1902) ; 1 ). Irons, Study in Psychology of Ethics (1903) ; 

G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica (1903); R. Eucken, Geistige Strdmun- 
gen der Gegenwart (1904), and other works (sec Euckbn, Rudolf) ; 
works of A. FouilWe (q.v.) ; G. Santayana, Life of Reason (1905); 
E. A. Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas (1906); 
George Gore, Scientific Basis of Morality (1899), and New Scientific 
Basis of Morality (1906), containing an interesting if unconvincing 
attempt to explain ethics on purely physical principles. (H. H. W.) 

ETHIOPIA, or Aethiopia (Gr. Aiflioirta), the ancient classical 
name of a district of north-eastern Africa, bounded on the N. by 
Egypt and on the E. by the Red Sea,* The application of the 
name has varied considerably at different times. In the Homeric 
poems the Aethiopes are the furthest of mankind both eastward 
and westward ; the gods go to their banquets and probably the 
Sun sets in their country. With the*growth of scientific geo¬ 
graphy they came to be located somewhat less vaguely, and 
indeed their name was employed as the equivalent of the Assyrian 
and Hebrew Cush (q.v.), the Kesh or Ek 5 sh of the Hieroglyphics 
(first found in Stele of Senwosri I.), i.e. a country extending 
from about the 24th to the 10th degree of N. lat.', while its limits 
to the E. and W. were doubtful. The etymology of the name, 
which to a Greek ear meant “ swarthy-faced,” is unknown, nor 
can we sny why in official inscriptions of the Axumite dynasty 
the word is used as the equivalent of Habashat (whence the 

1 For the topography and later history see Sudan and Abyssinia, 
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iftodem Abyssinia), which from the context would appear to 
denote a tribe located in S. Arabia, whose name was rendered 
by the Greek geographers as Abaseni and Abissa. 

The inhabitants of Ethiopia, partly perhaps owing to their 
honourable mention in the Homeric poems, attracted the atten¬ 
tion of many Greek researchers, from Democritus onwards. 
Herodotus divides them into two main groups, a straight-haired 
race and a woolly-haired race, dwelling respectively to the East 
and West, and this distinction is confirmed by the Egyptian 
monuments. From his time onwards vsrioiui names of tri^s are 
enumerated, and to some extent geographically located, most of 
these appellations being Greek words, applied to the tribes by 
strangers in virtue of what seemed to be their leading character¬ 
istics, e.g. “ Long-lived,’’ “ Fish-eaters,” “ Troglodytes,” &c. 
The bulk of our information is derived from Egyptian monu¬ 
ments, whence it appears that, originally occupied by independent 
tribes, who were raided (first by Seneferu or Snefru, first king of 
the IVth or last of the Illrd Dynasty) and gradually subjected 
by Egyptian kings (the steps in this process are traced by E. W. 
Budge, Tkf Egyptian Sudan, 1907, i. 505 sqq.), under the XVIIIth 
Dynasty it became an Egyptian province, administered by a 
viceroy (at first the Egyptian king’s son), called prince of Kesh, 
and paying tributes in negroes, oxen, gold, ivoiy', rare beads, 
hides and household utensils. The inhabitants frequently 
rebelled and were as often subdued; records of these repeated 
conquests were set up by the Egyptian kings in the shape of 
steles and temples; of the latter the temple of Amenhotep 
(Amenophis) III. at Soleb or Sulb seems to have been the most 
magnificent. Ethiopia became independent towards the nth 
century b.c., when the XXIst Dynasty was reigning in Egypt. 
A state was founded, having for its capital Napata (mod. Mfrawi) 
at the foot of Jebei Barkal, “ the sacred mountain,” which in 
time became formidable, and in the middle of the 8th century 
conquered Egypt; an Egyptian campaign is recorded in the 
famous stele of King Pankhi. The fortunes of the Ethiopian 
(XXVth) Dynasty belong to the history of Egypt (?.n.). After 
the Ethiopian yoke had been shaken off by Egypt, about 660 b.c., 
Ethiopia continued independent, under kings of whom not a few 
are known from inscriptions. Besides a number whose names 
have been discovered in cartouches at Jebei Barkal, the following, 
of whom all but the third have left important steles, can be 
roughly dated : Tandamane, son of Tirhaka (667-650), Asperta 
(630^-600), Pankharcr (600-560), Harsiotf (560-525), Nasta.sen 
(S* 5 ~. 5 °o)' From the evidence of the stele of the second (the 
Coronation Stele) and that of the fifth it has been inferred that 
the sovereignty early in this period became elective, a deputation 
of the yarious orders in tlie realm being (as Diodorus states), 
when a vacancy occurred, sent to Napata, where the chief god 
Amen selected out of the members of the royal family the person 
who was to succeed, and who became officially the god’s son; 
and it seems certain that the priestly caste was more influential 
jn Ethiopia than in Egypt both before and after this period. 
Another stele (called the Stele of Excommunication) records 
the expulsion of a priestly family guilty of murder (H. Schafer, 
Klio, vi. 287): the name of the sovereign who expelled them has 
been obliterated. The stele of HarsiStf contains the record of 
nine expeditions, in the course of which the king subdued various 
tribes south of Meroe and built a nuniber of temples. The stele of 
the last of these sovereigns, now in the Berlin Museum, and edited 
by H. Schafer (I>eipzig, 1901), contairts valuable information con¬ 
cerning the state of the Bthiopjan kingdom in its author’s time. 
Shortly after his accession he was threatened with invasion by 
Cambyses, the Persian conqueror of Egypt', but (according to his 
own account) destroyed the fleet sent ^ the invader up the Nile, 
while (as we learn from Herodotus) the land-force succumbed 
to famine (sw Cambyses). It further appears that in his time 
and that of'his immediate predecessors the capital of the kingdom 
had been ranoved from Naj^ta, where in the time of HarsiStf 
the temples and palaces were already in ruins, to Meroe at a 
distance of 60 CMel-hours to the south-east. But Napata 
retained its importance as the religious metropolis ; it was thither 
that' the king went to be crowned, and there too the chief god 
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delivered his oracles, which were (it is said) implicitly obeyed. 
The local names in Nastasen’s inscription, describing his royal 
circuit, are in many cases obscure. A city named Pnups (Hien^l. 
Pa-Nebes) appears to have constituted the most northerly point 
in the empire. These Ethiopian kings seem to have made no 
attempt to reconquer Egypt, though they were often engaged 
in wars with the wild tribes of the Sudan. For the 5th and 4th 
centuries B.c. the history of the country is a blank. A fresh 
epoch was, however, inaugurated by Ergamenes, a contemporary 
of Ptolemy Pbiladelphus, who is said to have massacred the 
priests at Napata, Md destroyed sacerdotal influence, till then 
so great that the king might at the priests’ order be compelled 
to destroy himself; Diodorus attributes this measure to Erga¬ 
menes’ acquaintance with Greek culture, which he introduced 
into his country. A temple was built by this king at Pselds 
(Dakka) to Thoth. Probably the sovereignty again became 
hereditary. Occasional notices of F.thiopia occur from this time 
onwards in Greek and I.atin authors, though the .special treatises 
by Agatharchides and others are lost. According to these the 
country came to be ruled by queens named Candace. One of 
them was involved in war with the Romans in 24 and 23 B.c.; 
the land was invaded by C. Petronius, who took the fortress 
Premis or Ibrim, and sacked the capital (then Napata); the 
emperor Augustus, however, ordered the evacuation of the 
country without even demanding tribute. The stretch of land 
between Assuan (Syene) and Maharraka (Hiera Sycaminus) was, 
however, regarded as belonging to the Roman empire, and Roman 
cohorts were stationed at the latter place. To judge by the 
monuments it is po.ssible that there were queens who reigned 
alone. Pyramids were erected for queens as well as for kings, 
and the position of the queens was little inferior to that of their 
consorts, though, so far as monumental representations go, they 
always yielded precedence to the latter. Candace appears to 
be found as the name of a queen for whom a pyramid was built 
at Mero6. A great builder was Netekamane, who is represented 
with his queen .^manctari on temples of Egyptian style at many 
points up the Nile—at Amara just above the second cataract, 
and at Napata, as well as at Meroe, Benaga and Naga in the 
distant Isle of Meroe. He belongs, probably, to the I’tolcmaic 
age. Later, in the Roman period, the type in sculpture changed 
from the Egyptian. The figures are obese, especially the women, 
and have pronounced negro features, and the royal person is 
loaded with bulging gold ornaments. Of this period also there 
is a royal pair, Netekamane and Amanetari, imitating the names 
of their conspicuous predecessors. In the 4th century a.tj. the 
state of Meroe was ravaged by the Nubas (?) and the Abyssinians, 
and in the 6th century its place was taken by the Christian state 
of Nubia (see Doncola). 

Contrary to the opinion of the Greeks, the Ethiopians appear 
to have derived their religion and civilization from the Egyptians. 
The royal inscriptions are written in the hieroglyphic character 
and the Egyptian language, which, however, in the opinion of 
experts, steadily deteriorate after the separation of Ethiopia 
from Egypt. About the time of Ergamenes, or (according to 
some authorities) before, a vernacular came to be employed in 
inscriptions, written in a special alphabet of 23 signs in parallel 
hieroglyphic and cursive forms. The cursive is to he read from 
right to left, the hieroglyphic, contrary to the Egyptian method, 
in the direction in which the figures face. The Egyptian equiva¬ 
lents of six characters have been made out by the aid of bilingual 
cartouches. Words are divided from each other by pairs of dots, 
and it is clear that the forms and values of the signs are largely 
based on Egyptian writing; but as yet decipherment has not 
been attained, nor can it yet be stated to what group the 
language should be assigned (F. LI, Griffith in D. R. Maciver’s 
Areika, Oxford, 1909, and later researches). 

Notices in Greek authors are collected by P. Paulitschke, Die 
geonrapkische Erforschung des afrihanischtn Continents (Vienna, 
1880) ; the inscriptions were edited and interpreted by G. Maspero, 
Revue aychied. xxii., xxv.; Miitmges d'Assyeiologie et d'Egyptnlogie, 
ii., iii.; Records of the Past, vi.; T.S.P.A. Iv.; Schafer, t.c., and Zeit- 
schrijt fUr dgyptiseke Sprache, xxxiii. See also J. H. Breasted, “ The 
Monuments of Sudanese Nubia,” in American Journal of Semitic 
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Languagts (October 1908), and the work of E. W. Budge dted above. 

A description of the chief ruins and the results of Dr D. R. Maciver s 
researches in northern Nubia, begun in tgo?, will be found under 
Sudan; Anglo-Egyptian. 

The Axumite Kingdom—hhoMi the ist century of the Christian 
era a new kingdom grew up at Axum (?.».), of which a king 
Zoscales is mentioned in the Periplus Maris Erythraei. Frag- 
menu of the history of this kingdom, of which there is no 
authentic chronicle, have been made out chiefly by the aid of 
inscriptions, of which the following is a list:—(1) Greek in¬ 
scription of Adulis, copied by Cosmos Indicopleustes in 545 ) 
the beginning, with the king’s name, lost. (2) Sabaean inscrip¬ 
tion of Ela Aimda in two halves, discovered by J. Theodore Bent 
at Axum in 1893, and completed by E. Littmann in 1906. (3) 
Ethiopic inscription probably of the sarne^ king, imperfect 
(Littmann). (4) Trilingual inscription of Aeizanes, the Greek 
version discovered by Henry Salt in 1805, the Sabaean by Bent, 
and the Ethiopic (Geez) by Littmann. (5) Ethiopic inscription 
of Aeizanes (so Littmann), son of Ela Amida, discovered by 
Eduard Ruppell in 1833. (6) Ethiopic inscriptions of Hetana- 
Dan’el, son of Dabra Efrem. These arc all long inscriptions 
giving details of wars, &c. The sixth is later than the rest, 
which are to be attributed to the most flourishing period of 
the kingdom, the 4th and 5th centuries a.d. The fourth is pagan, 
the fifth Christian, Aeizanes having in the interval embraced 
(Christianity. It was to this king that the emperor Constantius 
addressed a letter in 356 a.d. 

Aeizanes and his successors style themselves kings of the 
Axumites, Ilomerites (Uimyar), Raidan, the Ethiopians 
(Habasat), the Sabacans, Silec, Tiamo, the Bugaites (Bega) and 
Kasu. This style implies considerable conquests in South 
Arabia, which, however, must have been lost to the Axumites 
by A.D. 378. They claim to rule the Kasu or Mcroitic Ethiopians; 
and the fifth inscription records an expedition along the Atbara 
and the Nile to punish the Nuba and Kasu, and a fragment of a 
Greek inscription from Meroe was recognized by Sayce as 
commemorating a king of Axum. Except for these inscriptions 
Axumite history is a blank until in the 6th century we find 
the Axumite king sending an expedition to wreck the Jewish 
state then existing in S. Arabia, and reducing that country 
to a state of vassalage: the king is styled in Ethiopian 
chronicles Caleb (Kaleb), in Greek and Arabic documents 
El-Esbaha. In the 7th century a successor to this king, 
named Abralia or Abraham, gave refuge to the persecuted 
followers of Mahomet at the beginning of his career (see Arabia : 
History, ad init). A few more names of kings oceur on coins, 
which were struck in Greek characters till about a.d. 7°°) ^fter 
which time that language seems definitely to have been displaced 
in favour of Ethiopic or Geez; the condition of the script and 
the coins renders them all difficult to identify with the names 
preserved in the native lists, which are too fanciful and mutually 
contradictory to furnish of themselves even a vestige of history. 
For the period between the rise of Islam and the beginning of 
the modern hbtory of Abyssinia there are a few notices in Arabic 
writers; so we have a notice of a war between Ethiopia and 
Nubia about 687 (C. C. Rossini in Giorn. Soc. Asiat. Hal. x. 141), 
and of a letter to George kmg of Nubia from the king of Abyssinia 
some time between 978 and 1003, when a Jewish queen Judith was 
oppressing the Christian population ( 1 . Guidi, ibid. iii. 176, 7). 

The Abyssinian chronicles, it may be noted, attribute the 
foundation of the kingdom to Menelek (or Ibn el-Hakim), son of 
Solomon and the queen of Sheba. The Axumite or Menelek 
dynasty was driven from northern Abyssinia by J udith, but soon 
after anotlier Christian dvnasty, that of the Zagues, obtained 
power. In 1268 the reigning prince abdicated in favour of 
YekunS Amlfik, king of Shoa, a descendant of the monarch over¬ 
thrown by Judith (see Abyssikia). 

See A. DiUman, Hit Anlemge des axurnitischen Rnckes (Berlin, 
1879); E. Drouin, R»vut archiol. xliv. (1882); T. , Mommsen, 
Gtschickte der rBmiseben Frovimen, chap. xiu.; W. D mcn berger, 
OrienHs Graed InScriptiones seledae, Nos. 199, 200: JUttmann u. 
Kronoker, Vorbaricltt dar ieutscktn Akmm-Exptdttum (Berhn, 1906), 
and Littman’i subsequent researches. 
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The employment of the Geez or Ethii^ic language for literary 
purposes appears to have begun no long time before the introdu^ 
tion of Oiristianity into Abyssinia, and its pagan period is 
represented by two Axumite inscriptions (published by D. H. 
Muller in J. T. Bent’s Sacred City of the Ethiopians, 1893), and 
an insaiption at.Matara (published by C. C. Rossini, Rendieontt 
Accad. Lined, 1896). M a literary language it survived its 
use as a vernacular, but it is unknown at what time it ceased to 
be the latter. In Sir W. Cornwallis Harris’s. Highlands of 
Aethiopia (i8.h) there is a list of rather more than 100 works 
extant in Ethiopic ; subsequent research has chiefly brought to 
light fresh copies of the same works, but it has contributed sonie 
fresh titles. A conspectus of all the MSS. known to exist in 
Europe (over 1200 in number) was published by C. C. Rossini 
in 1899 (Rendieontt Accad. Lined, ser. v. vol. viii.); of these 
the largest collection is that in the British Museum, but others 
of various sizes are to bo found in the chief libraries of Europe. 
R. E. Littmann (in the Zdtschrift fiir Assyriologie, xv. and xvi.) 
describes two collections at Jerusalem, one of which contains 
283 M.SS.; and Rossini (Rewdieowri, 1904) a collection of 35 MSS. 
belonging to the Catholic mission at Cherp. Other collections 
exist in Abyssinia, and many MSS. are in private hands. In 
1893 besides portions of the Bible some 40 Ethiopic books hi^ 
been printed in Europe (enumerated in L. Goldschmidt’s BibliO’ 
theca Aethiopica), but many more have since been published. 

Geez literature is ordinarily divided into two periods, of 
which the first dates from the establishment of Christiamfy 
in the 5th century, and ends somewhere in the 7th; the 
second from the re-establLshment of the Salomonic dyi^ty in 
1268, continuing to the present time. It consists chiefly of 
translations, made in the fost period from Greek, in the second 
from Arabic. It has no authors of the first or even of the second 
rank. Its character os a sacred and literary language is due to 
its translation of the Bible, which in the ordinary enumeration 
is made to contain 81 books, 46 of the Old Testament, and 35 
of the New. These figures are most probably obtained by adding 
to tlie ordinary canonical books Mace^ees, Tobit, Judith, 
Wisdom, Ecclesiastieus, Baruch, Jubilees, Enoch, the Ascension 
of Isaiah, Ezra IV., Shepherd of Hermas, the Synodos (Canons of 
the Apostles), the Book of Adam, and Joseph Ben Gorion. For 
the distinction between canonical and apociyphal appears to be 
unknown to the Ethiopic Church, whose chief service to Biblical 
literature consists in its preservation af various apocryphal 
works which other parts of Christendom have lost or possess 
only in an imperfect form (see Enoch ; Jubii.kes, Book of, &c.). 
It should be observed that the Maccabees of the Ethiopic Bible 
is an entirely different work from the books of that name included 
in the Septuagint, of which, however, the Abyssinians have a 
recent version made from the Vulgate; specimens of their 
own Maccabees have been published by J. Horovitz in the 
Zdtschrift fur Assyriologie, vol. xx. The MSS. of the Biblical 
books vary very much, and none of them can claim any gr^t 
antiquity; the oldest extant MS. of the four Books of Kr^s 
appears to be one in the Museo Borgiano, presented by Ipng 
Amda Sion (1314) to the Virgin Mary in Jerusalem (described 
by N. Roupp, ibid. xvi. 296-342). Hence P. de Lagarde supposed 
the Ethiopic version to have bwn made from the Arabic, which 
indeed is in accordance with a native tradition. This opinion 
is held by few; C. F. A. Dillman &tinguished in the case of 
the Old Testament three classes of MSS., a versio antique, made 
from the Septuagint (probably in the Hesychian text), a class 
revised from Greek MSS., and a class revised from the Hebrew 
(probably through the medium of an Arabic version). M 
examination of ten chapters of St Matthew by L. Hackspill 
(ibid. vol. xi.) led to the result that the Ethiopic version of the 
Gospels was made about a.d. 500, from a Syro-Occiden.ts(l text, 
and that this original translation is represented by Cod. Paris. 
Acth. 32; whereas most MSS. and all printed editions contain a 
text influenced by tiie Alexajidrian Vulgate, and show traces 
of Arabic. Rossini (ibid, x. 23a) has made it probable that the 
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Abba Salima, whom the native tradition identifies with Fru- 
mentius, evangelist of Abyssinia, to whom the translation of the 
Bible was ascribed, was in reality a Metropolitan of the early 
14th century, who revised the corrupt text then current. Of 
the ancient translation the latest book is said to be Ecclesiasticus, 
translated in the year 678, The New Testament has been 
published repeatedly (first in Rome, 1548-1549; some letters 
about its publication were edited by 1 . Guidi in the Archivio della 
Soc. Rom. di Storia Patna, 1886), and C. F. A. Dillmann edited 
a critical text of most of the Old Testament and Apocrypha, 
but did not live to complete it; portions have been edited by 
J. Bachmann and others. 

Other translations thought to belong to the first period are 
the Sherata MakhbSr, ascribed to S. Pachomius ; the Kerilos, 
a collection of homilies and tracts, beginning with Cyril of 
Alexandria De recta fide ; and the Physiologus, a fanciful work 
on Natural History (edited by F. Hommel, Leipzig, 1877). 

Of the works belonging to the second period much the most 
important are those which deal with Abyssinian history. A 
court official, called sahifi te!ezizenet (secretary), having under 
him a staff of scribes, was employed to draw up the public annals 
year by year ; and on these official compositions the Abyssinian 
histories arc based. The earliest part of the Axum chronicle 
preserved is that recording the wars of Amda Sion (1314-1544) 
against the Moslems; it is doubtful, however, whether even 
this exists in its original form, as some scholars think ; according 
to its editor (J. Perruchon in the Journ. Asiat. for 1889) it is 
preserved in a recension of the time of King Zar'a Ya'kub. Under 
King I.ebnB Dengel (1508-1540) the annals of his four pre¬ 
decessors, Zar'a Ya'kub, Baeda Maryam, Eskender and Na'od 
^1434-1508) were drawn up; those of the first two were published 
(jy J. Perruchon (Paris, 1893); in the Joum. Asiat. for 1894 
the same scholar published a further fragment of the history 
of Baeda Maryam, written by the tutor to the king’s children, 
and the history of Eskender, Amda Sion II. and Na'od as com¬ 
piled in Lebna Dengel’s time. The history of Lebna Dengel was 
published by the same scholar {Joum. Semit. i. 274) and Rossini 
Rendiconti, 1894, v. p. 617); that of his successor Claudius 
IJ40-1559) by Conzelmann (Paris, 1895); that of his successor 
Minas (1559-1563) by F. M. E. Pereira (Lisbon, 1888); those 
of the three following kings, Sharsa Dengel, Za Dengel, and 
Ya'kub, by Rossini {Rendiconti, 1893). The history of the next 
king Sysenius (1606-1632) by Abba Meherka Dengel and Tekla 
Shelase was edited by Pereira (Lisbon, 1892); the chronicles 
of Joannes L, lyasu I. and Bakafia (1682-1730) by I. Guidi, 
with a French translation (Paris, 1903-1905); all are con¬ 
temporary, and the names of the chroniclers of the last two 
kings are recorded. Besides these we have the partly fabulous 
chronicle of Lalibela (of uncertain date, but before the Salo- 
monian dynasty was restored), edited by Perruchon (Paris, 
1892); and a brief chronicle of Abyssinia, drawn up in the reign 
of lyasu II. (1729-1753), embodying materials abridged, but 
often unaltered, was published by R. Basset, in the Journ. 
Asiat. for 1882 (cf. Rossini in the Rendiconti, 1893-1894, p. 668), 
and has since formed the basis for Abyssinian history. Many 
compilations of the sort exist in MS. in libraries, and great praise 
is bestowed on the one which E. Riippell, when travelling in 
Abyssinia, ordered to be drawn up for his use. It is now in the 
collection of his MSS. at Frankfurt. Ethiopic scholars speak of a 
special “ historical style ” which comes from the mixture of the 
styles of different periods, tnd the admwture of Amharic phrases 
and idioms. The historian of the wars of Amda Sion is credited 
with some literary merit; most of the chroniclers have little. 

The remaining literature of the second period is thought to 
begin somewhat earlier than these chronicles. To the time of 
King Yekunfi Aml&k (1268-1283) the historical romance called 
Kebra Nagasel (Glory of Kii^s) is assigned by its editor, C. 
Bezold (Bavarian Academy, 1904); other scholars gave it a 
somewhat later date. Its phrase is to glorify the Sdomonian 
dynasty, whence, in spite of a colophon which declares it to be 
a translation, it was r^arded as an original work ; since, how¬ 
ever, it shows evident signs of havmg been translated from Arabic, 
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Bezold supposes that its author, Ishak, was an immigrant whose 
native language was Arabic, in which therefore he would natur¬ 
ally write the first draft of his book. To the time of Yagbea Sion 
{oh. 1294) belongs the Vision of the Prophet Habakkuk in Karlasa, 
as also the works of Abba SalSmS, regarded as the founder of the 
Ethiopic renaissance, one of whose sermons is preserved in a 
Cheren MS. With his name are connected the Acts of the Passion, 
the Service for the Dead and the translation of Philexius, i.e. 
Philoxenus. King 2 ^r‘a Ya'kub composed or had composed for 
him as many as seven books; the most important of these is the 
Book of Light (Mashafa Berhin), paraphrased as Kirchenordnung, 
by Dillmann, who gave an analysis of its contents {Vber die 
Regierung des Kdnigs Zar'a Ya'kob, Berl. Acad., 1884). He also 
organized the compilation of the Miracles of the Virgin Mary, 
one of the most popular of Ethiopic books; a magnificent edition 
was printed by E. W. Budge in the Meux collection (London, 
1900). In the same reign the Arabic chronicle of al-Makin was 
translated into Geez. Under T.ebna Dengel {ob. 1540), besides 
the above-mentioned collection of chronicles, we hear of the 
translation from the Arabic of the historj’ and martyrdom of 
St George, the Commentary of J. Chrysostom on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the ascetic works of J. Saba called Aragdwi 
manfasdwl. Under Claudius (1540-1559) Maba Sion is said to 
have translated from the Arabic The Faith of the Fathers, a vast 
compilation, including the Didascalia Apostolorum (edited by- 
Platt, London, 1834), and the Creed of Jacob Baradaeus (pub¬ 
lished by Cornill, ZDMG. xxx. 417-466), and to the same reign 
belong the Book of Extreme Unction {Mashafa Kandil), and the 
religious romance Barlaam et Joasaph also paraphrased from 
the Arabic (partly edited by A. Zotenberg in Notices et Extraits, 
vol. xxviii.). The Confession of Faith of King Claudius has been 
repeatedly printed. Tfie reign of Sharsa Dengel {ob. 1595) w-as 
marked by many literary monuments, such as the religious and 
controversial compilation called Mazmura Chrestos, and the 
translation, by a certain Salik, of the religious encyclopaedia 
(Mashafa Hfiia) of the monk Nikon; an Arab merchant from 
Yemen, who took on conversion the name AnbflkSm (Habakkuk), 
translated a number of books from the Arabic. Under Ya'kub 
{ob. 1605) the valuable chronicle of John of Nikiou was translated 
from Arabic (edited by A. Zotenberg with French translation in 
Notices et extraits, vol. xxiv.). Under John, about 1687, the 
.Spiritual Medicine of Michael, bishop of Adtrib and Malig, was 
translated. The literature that is not accurately dated consists 
largely of liturgies, prayers and hymns ; Ethiopic poetry is 
chiefly, if not entirely, represented by the last of these, the most 
popular work of the kind being an ode in praise of the Virgin, 
called Weddase Maryam (edited by K. Fries, Leipzig, 1892). 
Various hymn-books bear the names Degua, Zemmare and 
Mawas'et (Antiphones); there is also a biblical history in verse 
called Mashafa Madbal or Mesfira Zamdn. Homilies also exist 
in large numbers, both original and translated, sometimes after 
the Arabic fashion in rhymed prose. Hagiology is naturally 
an important department in Ethiopic literature. In the great 
collection called Synaxar (translated originally from Arabic, 
but with large additions) for each day of the year there is the 
history of one or more saints; an attempt has been made by 
H. Diinsing (1900) to derive some actual history from it. Many 
texts containing lives of individual saints have been issued. 
Such are those of Maba Sion and Gabra Chrestos, edited by Budge 
in the Meux collection (London, 1899); the Acts of S. Mercurius, 
of which a fragment was edited by Rossini (Rome, 1904): the 
unique MS. of the original, one of the most extensive works in the 
Geez language, was burned by thieves who .set fire to the editor’s 
house. The same scholar began a .series of Vitae Sanctorum 
antiquiorum, while Monumenta Aethiopiae hagiologica and Vitae 
Sanctorum indigenarum have been edited by B. Turaiev (Leipzig 
and St Petersburg, 1902, and Rome, 1905). Other lives have been 
edited by Pereira, Guidi, &c. Similar in historical value to these 
works is the History of the Exploits of Alexander, of which various 
recensions have been edited by Budge (London, 1895). See 
further Alexandek the Great, section on the legends, ad fin. 

Of Law the most important monument is the Fatha Nagaset 
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(J udgment of Kings), of which an official edition was issued by 
1 . Guidi (Rome, 1899), with an Italian translation; it is a version 
probably made in the early i6th century of the Arabic code of 
Ibn 'Assal, of lije nth century, whose work, being meant for 
Christians living under Moslem rule, was not altogether suitable 
for an independent Christian kingdom; yet the need for such 
a code made it popular and authoritative in Abyssinia. The 
translator was not quite equal to his task, and the Brit. Mus. 
MS. 800 exhibits an attempt to correct it from the original. 

Science can scarcely be said to exist in Geez literature, unless a 
medical treatise, of which the British Museum possesses a copy, 
comes under this head. Philosophy is mainly represented by 
mystical commentaries on Scripture, such as the Book oj the 
Mystery oj Heaven and Earth, by Ba-Hailu Michael, probably of 
the 15th century, edited by Perruchon and Guidi (Paris, 1903). 
There is, however, a translation of the Book of the Wise Philo¬ 
sophers, made by Michael, son of Abl» Michael, consisting of 
various aphorisms ; specimens have been edited by Dillmann in 
his Chrestomathy, and J. Comill (Leipzig, 1876). There is also 
a translation of Secundus the Silent, edited by Bachmann (Berlin, 
1888). Far more interesting than these is the treatise of 21 ar‘a 
Ya'kub of Axum, composed in the year 1660 (edited by Litt- 
mann, 1904), whirfj contains an endeavour to evolve rules of 
life according to nature. The author reviews the codes of 
Moses, the Gospel and the Koran, and decides that all contravene 
the obvious intentions of the Creator. He also gives some 
details of his own life and his occupation of scribe. A less 
original treatise by Walda Haywal accompanies it. Epistolo- 
graphy is represented by the dipkjmatic correspondence of some 
of the kings with the Portuguese and Spanish courts: some 
documents of this sort have been edited by C. Beccari, Documenti 
inediti per la storia d’ Etiopia (Rome, 1903); lexicography, by 
the vocabulary called Sawdsew. The first lithiopic book printed 
was the Psalter (Rome, 1513), by John Potken of Cologne, the 
first European who studied the language. 

See C. C. Rossini, " Note per la storia letteraria A 1 >issina," in 
Rendiconti delta R. Accad. dei Lineei (l8yy) ; Fumagalli, Biblingrafia 
Etiopira (1893) ; Basset, &tudes sur I'histoire de I'Htltiopie (1882) ; 
Catalogues of various liliraries, e.specially British Museum (Wright), 
Paris (Zotenberg), Oxford and Berlin (Dillmann), Frankfurt (Oold- 
^hmidt). Plates illustrating Ethiopic palaeography are to tw found 
in Wright’s Catalogue; an account of the illustrations in Ethiopic 
MSS. is given by Budge in liis Life of Maba Sion ; and a collection 
of iri.scriptions in the church of St Stefano dei Mori, in Rome, by 
Gallina in the Archivio della Soc. Rom. di Storia Pairia (t8S8). 

(D. S. M.») 

ETHNOLOGY and ETHNOGRAPHY (from the Gr. tSnos, race, 
and Xdyos, science, or ypdipeiv, to write), sciences which in their 
narrowest sense deal respectively with man os a racial unit 
{mankind), i.e. his development through the family and tribal 
stages into national life, and with the distribution over the earth 
of the races and nations thus formed. Though the etymology of 
the words pemiits in theory of this line of division between 
ethnology and ethnography, in practice they form an indivisible 
study of man’s progress from the point at which anthropology 
(q.v.) leaves him. 

Ethnology is thus the general name for investigations of the 
widest character, including subjects which in this encyclopaedia 
are dealt with in detail under separate headings, such as Archae¬ 
ology, Art (and allied articles). Commerce, Geography (and 
the headings for countries and tribes). Family, Name. Ethics, 
Law, Mythology, Folk-Lore (and allied articles). Philology 
(and allied articles). Agriculture, Architecture, Religion, 
Sociology, &c., &c. It covers generally the whole history of 
the material and infellectual development of man, as it has 
passed through the stages of (a) hunting and fishing, (b) sheep 
and cattle tending, (r) agriculture, (i) inuustry. It investigates 
his food, his weapons, tools and implements, his housing, his 
social, economic and commercial organization, forms of govern¬ 
ment, language, art, literature, morals, superstitions and religious 
systems. In this sense ethnology is the older term for what now 
is called sociology. At the present day the progress of research 
has in practice, however, restricted the “ ethnologist ” as a 
rule to the study of one or more branches only of so wide a 
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subject, and the word “ ethnology ” is used with a somewhat 
vague meaning for any ethnological study; each country or 
nation has thus its own separate ethnology. It becomes more 
convenient, therefore, to deal with the ethnology as a special 
subject in each case. “ Ethnography,” in so far as it has a ^ 
distinctive province, is then conveniently restricted to the 
scientific mapping out of different racial regions, nations and 
tribes; and it is only necessary here to refer the reader to the 
separate articles on continents, &c., where this is done. The 
only fundamental problem which need here be feferred to is 
that of the whole question of the division of mankind into 
separate races at all, which is consequential on the earlier problem 
(dealt with in the article Anthropology) as to man’s origin and 
antiquity. 

If we assume that man existed on the earth in remote geological 
time, the question arises, was this pleistocene man specifically 
one ? What evidence is there that he represented in his different 
habitats a series of varieties of one species rather than a series 
of species ? The evidence is of three kinds, (i) anatomical, 
(2) physiological, (3) cultural and psychical. 

I. Dr Robert Munro, in his address to the Anthropological 
section of the British Association in 1893, said: “ All the 
osseous remains of man which have hitherto been collected and 
examined point to the fact that, during the larger portion of the 
quaternary period, if not, indeed, from its very commencement, 
he had already acquired his human characteristics.” By 
“ characteristics ” is here meant those anatomical ones which 
distinguish man from other animals, not the physical criteria of 
the various races. Do, then, these anatomical characteristics 
of pleistocene man show such differences among themselves and 
between them and the types of man existing to-day as to justify 
the assumption that there has ever been more than one species 
of man ? 

The undoubted “ osseous remains ” of pleistocene man are 
few. Burial was not practised, and the few bones found are for 
the most part those which have by mere chance been preserved 
in caves or rock-shelters. Of these the three chief “finds,” 
in order of probable age, are the Trinil (Java) brain-cap, the lowest 
human skull yet dc.scribed, characterized by depressed cranial 
arch, with a cephalic index of 70 ; the Neanderthal (Germany) 
skull, remarkable for its flat retreating cur\'e witli an index 
of 73-76 ; and the two nearly perfect skeletons found at Spy 
(Belgium), the skulls of which exhibit enormous brow ridges 
with cranial indices of 70 and 75. All these skulls, taken in 
conjunction with other well-authenticated human remains such 
as those found at La Naulette (Belgium), Shipka (Balkan 
Peninsula), Olmo (Italy), Predmert (Bohemia) and in Argentina 
and Brazil, make it possible to reconstruct anatomically the vary¬ 
ing types of pleistocene man, and to establish the fact that in 
essential features the same primitive type has persisted through 
all time. The skeleton bones show differences so slight as to 
admit of piathological or other explanation. What Professor 
KoUmann says of man to-day was true in the remotest ages. 
Referring to Cuvier’s statement that from a single bone it is 
possible to determine the very species to which an animal belongs, 
he says, “ Precisely on this ground I have mainly concluded tlmt 
the existence of several human species cannot be recognized, for 
we are unacquainted with a single tribe from a single bone of 
which we might with certainty determine to what species it 
belonged.” Such differences as the bones exhibit are progressive 
modifications towards the higher neolithic and modem types, and 
are in themselves entirely incapable of supporting the theory 
that the owner of the Trinil skull, say, and the “ man of Spy ” 
lielonged to separate species. All these “osseous remains” 
belong to the palaeolithic period, and from the cranial indices 
it is thus clear that palaeolithic man was long-headed. Neolithic 
man is, speaking generally, round-headed, and it has been urged 
that round-headedness is entirely synchronous with the neolithic 
age, and that the long-headed palaeolithic species of mankind 
gave place all at once to the round-headed neolithic species. 
The point thus raised involves the physiological as well as, 
indeed more than, the anatomical proofs of man’s specific unity. 
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i. All physiologists agree that species cannot breed ^th 
•pedes. Darwin lumself laid it down as a fundamental prindple. 
If then the palaeolithic and neolithic types represented separatt 
species, they would be found to remain distinct through all -^e. 
This is not the case. There is evidence that extreme dolicho- 
cephaly continued into neolithic times, and was only slowly 
modified into brachycephaly. In the neolithic caves of Italy, 
Austria, Belgium, and the barrows of Great Britain, skulls of 
all types are found. The later cave-dwellers and early dolmen 
builders of Europe were at first long-headed, then of medium 
type, and finally in some places exclusively round-headed. In 
England the roimd-heads appear to be synchronous with the 
metal age, as shown by the contents of the barrows, and, as on 
the continental mainland, the two types gradually blended. 
Permanent fertihty between them in prehistoric Europe is thus 
proved. And this is the case throughout the habitable globe. 
An examination of the osseous remains of American man supports 
the view that the human species has not varied since quaternary 
times. The palaeolithic (ype is to be found among modern 
European populations. Certain skulls from South Australia 
seem cast in almost the same mould as the Neanderthal. After 
thousands of years nearly pure descendants of quatema^ man 
are found among living races. And man’s mutual fertility in 
prehistoric is repeated throughout historic times: strict racial 
purity is almost unknown. Thus the unity of the species man 
is proved by the test of fertility. 

3. The works of early man everywhere present the most 
startling resemblance. The palaeolithic implements all over the 
globe arc all of one pattern. “ Tlie implements in distant lands,” 
writes Sir J. Evans, “ are so identical in form and character with 
the British specimens that they might have been manufactured by 
the same hands. ... On the banks of the Nile, many hundreds 
of feet above its present level, implements of the European types 
have been discovered ; while in Somaliland, in an ancient river- 
valley at a great elevation above the sea. Sir H. W. Seton-Karr 
has collected a large mimljer of implements formed of flint and 
quartzite, which, judging from their form and character, might 
have been dug out of the drift-deposits of the Somme and the 
Seine, the Thames or the ancient Solent.” This identity in the 
earliest arts is repeated in the later stages of man’s culture; 
his arts and crafts, his manners and customs, exhibit a similarity 
so close as to compel the presumption that all the races are but 
divisions of one family. But perhaps the greatest psychical 
proof of man’s specific unity is his common possession of language. 
TTieodoreWaitzwrites: “Inasmuch as the possession of a language 
of regular grammatical structure forms a fixed barrier between 
man and brute, it establishes at the same time a near relationship 
between all people in psychical respects. ... In the presence 
of this common feature of the human mind, all other dilfeiraces 
lose their import ” (Anthrofiology, p. 273). As Dr J. C. Prichard 
urged, “ the same inward and mental nature is to be recognized 
in all races of men. When we compare this fact with the observa¬ 
tions, fully established, as to the specific instincts and separate 
psychical endowments of all the distinct tribes of sentient beings 
in the Universe we are entitled to draw confidently the conclusion 
that all human races are of one species and one family.” It 
has been argued that stock languages imply stock races, but 
this assumption is untenable. There are some fifty irreducible 
stock languages in the United States and Canada, yet, taking 
into consideration the physical and moral homogeneity of the 
American Indian races, ht would he a reckless theorist who held 
that there were therefore fifty separate human species. If it 
were so, how have they descended * There are no anthropoid 
apes in America, none of the ape family higher than the Cebidae, 
from which it is impossible to trace men. Again, in Australia 
there is certainly one stock language, yet there are not even 
Cebidae. In Caucasia, there are many distinct forms of speech, 
yet all the peoples belong toutlle Caucasic division of mankind. 

Man, tl*n, may be regarded as specifically one, and thus he 
must have had an original cradle-land, whence the peopling of 
Ae earth was brought about by migration. The evidence tends 
to prove that the worid was peopled by a generalized proto¬ 


human fonn. Each division of mankind would thus have had 
its pleistocene ancestors, and would have become differentiated 
into races by the influence of climatic and o^er minoundings. 
As to man’s cfadle-land there have been many theories, but ^ 
weight of evidence is in favour of Indo-M^aysia. 

Of all animals man’s range alone coincides with that of the 
habitable globe, and the real difficulty of the “cradle-land” 
theory lay in explaining how the human race spread to every 
land. This problem has been met by geology, which proves 
that the earth’s surface has undergone great clmnges since man’s 
appearance, and that continents, long sinoe submerged, once 
existed, m^ing a complete land communication from Indo- 
Malaysia. The evidence for the Indo-African continent has been 
summed up by R. D. Oldham,^ and proofs no less cogent are 
available of the former existence of an Eurafrican continent, 
while the extension of Australia in the direction of New Guinea 
is more than probable. Tims the ancestor of man was free 
to move in all directions over the eastern hemisphere. The 
western hemisphere was more than probably connected with 
Europe and Asia, in Tertiary times, by a continent, the existence 
of which is evidenced by a submarine bank stretching from 
Scotland through the Faeroes and Iceland to Greenland, and 
on the other side by continuous land at what is now the Behring 
Straits. 

Acclimatization has been urged as an argument against the 
cradle-land theory, but the peopling of the globe took place in 
intcr-Glacial if not prc-Glacial ages, when the climate was much 
milder everywhere, and thus pleistocene man met no climatic 
difficulties in his migrations. 

Probably before the close of palaeolithic times all the primary 
divisions of man were specialized in their several habitats by the 
influence of their surroundings. The profound effect of climate 
is seen in the relative culture of races. Thus, tropical countries 
arc inhabited by savage or semi-savage peoples, while the higher 
races are confined to temperate zones. The primary divisions 
of mankind, Elbioijic, Mongolic, Caucasic, were certainly 
differentiated in neolithic times, and these criteria had almost 
certainly occurred not consecutively in one area but simultane¬ 
ously in several areas. A Negro was not metamorphosed into a 
Mongol, nor the latter into a White, but the several semi-simian 
precursors under varying environments developed into general¬ 
ized Negro, generalized Mongol, generalized Caucasian. 

Taking, then, these three primary divisions as those into 

* Writing in the Geographical Jqumal, 1894, on " Evolution 

of Indian Geograpliy.'^hti says : ' The plants of Indian and African 
coal measures are without exception identical, and among the few 
animals which have lieen found in India one is indistinguishable 
from an African species, another is closuly allied, and both faunas 
are characterized by the very remarkable genus group of reptiles 
comprising the Dicynodon and other allied forms (see Manual of 
Geology of India, 2nd ed. p. 203). These, however, are not the only 
analogies, for near the coast of South Africa there are developed a 
series of beds containing the plant fossils in the lower part and 
marine shells in the upper, known as the Uiteidiagc series, wJiich 
corrcsjx 3 nds exactly to the small patches of the Ilajtnahil series 
along the east coast of India. The few plant forms found in the 
lower beds of Africa are mostly identical with or closely allied to the 
Rajmahil species, while of the very few marine shells in the Indian 
outcrops, which are siiHiciently well prcservtxl for identification, at 
least one species is identical with an Airican form. These very 
close relationships between the plants and animals of India and 
Africa at this remote period appear inexplicable unless there were 
direct land communications hetween them over what is now the 
Indian Ocean. On the east coast of India in the Khasi Hilis, and 
on the coast of South Africa, the marine iossils of late Jurassic and 
early cretaceous age are largely identical with, or very closely allied 
to each other, showing that they must have Ixrn inhabitants of one 
and the same great sea. In western India the fossils of the same age 
belong to a fauna which is found in the north of Madagascar, in 
northern and eastern Africa, in western Asia, and ranges into Europe 
—a fauna differing so radicaUy from that of the eastern exposures 
that only a few specimens of world-wide range are found in both. 
Bering that the distances between the separate outcrops containing 
representatives of the two faunas are much less than those separating 
the outcrops from tlic nearest ones of tlie same fauna, the only 
possible explanation of the facts is that there was a continuous 
stretch of dry land connecting Smith Africa and India and separating 
two distinGt marine zoological provinces," 
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wUcb it is most nasontble broitdijr to divide rarnnkind th^ 
may be analysed as to their racial constituents and their ^bitats 
as follows ;-~- 

1. Caucasic or White Mhn is best divided, following Huxley, 
into (a) Xanthochroi or “fair whites” and (h) Mdanochroi or 
“ dark whites.” (o) The first—tall, with almost colourless skin, 
blue or grey eyes, hair frtan straw colour to chestnut, and skulls 
varying as to proportionate width—are the prevalent inhabitants 
of Northern Europe, and the type may be traced into North 
Africa and eastward as far as India. On the south and west it 
mixes with that of the Melanochroi and on the north and east 
with that of the Mongoloids, (b) The “ dark whites ” differ 
from the fair whites in the darkening of the complexion to 
brownish and olive, and of the eyes and hair to black, while the 
stature is somewhat lower and the frame lighter. To this division 
belong a large part of those classed as Celts, and of the popula¬ 
tions of Southern Europe, such ns Spaniards, Greeks and Arabs, 
extending as far as India, while endless intermediate grades 
between the two white types testify to ages of intermingling. 
Besides these two main types, the Caucasic division of mankind 
has been held with much reason to include such aberrant types 
as the brown Polynesian races of the Eastern Pacific, Samoans, 
Hawaiians, Maoris, &c., the proto-Malay peoples of the Eastern 
archipelago, sometimes termed Indonesians, represented by 
the I)yaks of Borneo and the Battaks of Sumatra, the Todos 
of India and the Ainus of Japan. 

2. Mongolic or Yellow Man prevails over the vast area lying 
east of a line drawn from Lapland to Siam. His physical charac¬ 
teristics are a short squat body, a yellowish-brown or coppery 
complexion, hair lank, straight and olack, flat small nose, broad 
skull, usually without prominent brow-ridges, and black oblique 
eyes. Of the typical Mongolic races the chief are the Chinese, 
Tibetans, Burmese, Siamese ; the Finnic group of races occupy¬ 
ing Northern l^urope, such as Finns, ikpps, .Samoyedes and 
Ostyaks, and the Arctic Asiatic group repre.sented by the Chukchis 
and Kamchadnles; the Tunguses, Gilyaks and Golds north of, 
and the Mongols proper west of, Manchuria; the pure Turkic 
peoples and the Japanese and Koreans, Less typical, but with 
the Mongolic elements so predominant as to warrant inclusion, 
arc the Malay peoples of the Eastern archipelago. Lastly, 
though differentiated in many ways from the true Mongol, the 
American races from the Eskimo to the Fuegians must be 
reckoned in the Yellow division of mankind. 

3. Negroid or Black Man is primarily represented by the 
Negro of Africa between the Sahara and the Cape district, 
including Madagascar. The skin varies from dark brown to 
brown-black, with eyes of the same colour, and hair usually 
black and always crisp or woolly. The skull is narrow, with 
orbital ridges not prominent, the jaws protrude, the nose is 
flat and broad, and the lips thick and everted Two important 
families are classed in this division; some authorities hold, 
as special mpdifleations of the typical Negro to-day, others as 
actually nearer the true generalired Negroid type of neolithic 
times. First are the Bushman of South Africa, diminutive 
in stature and of a yollowish-brown colour: the neighbouring 
Hottentot is believed to be the result of crossing between the 
Bushman and the true Negro. Second are the large Negrito 
family, represented in Africa by the dwarf races of the equatorial 
forests, the Akkas, Batwas, Wochuas and others, and beyond 
Africa by the Andaman Islanders, the Aetas of the Philippines, 
and probably the .Senangs and other aboriginal tribes of the 
Malay Peninsula. The Negroid type seems to ^ye been the 
earliest predominant in the South ^ islands, but it is impossible 
to say certainly wh^her it is itself derived from the Negrito, 
or the latter is a modification of it, as h*as been suggested above. 
In Melanesia, tte Papuans of New Guinea, of New Caledonia, 
and other islands, represent a more or less Negroid type, as did 
the now extinct Tasmanians. 

Excluded from this survey of the grouping of Man are the 
aborigines of Australia', whose ethnical nifties are much 
disputed. Probably they are to be reckoi»ed as Dravidians, a 
very remote blend of Qucasic end Negro man. For a detailed 


discussion of tte bnanches- of. tiwse tiiree main divisiOBS of Ifon 
the reader must refer to aitidles under rttce hetdifigs, and to 
Nn»o; NKffiUios;:UoMGOLS; Malays; Imbians, Nokto 
Aisbrican; Australia; Avrioa; &c., fire. 
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1843), Restarchts'into On: History iyif Jl’JWls., 
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and " Geographical Distribution of Chief Modifications 01 Man¬ 
kind,” in Joum. Anthropological TnsHtute for 1870 ; Thfodore Waite, 
Anthropologic der Naturvdlher ((859-1871) ; A. de QuatrefaBes, 
Histone ginirale des races humaines (Paris, 1889); E. B. Tylor, 
Anthropology (1881): Lord Avebury, Prehistoric Times (1865; 
6th cd., 1900) and Origin of Civilization (1870; 6th ed., 1902) ; F. 
Ratzcl, History of Mankind (Eng. trans., 1897); A. H. Keane, 
Ethnology (2nd ed., 1897), and Man ; Past and Present (2nd ed., 

1899) ; G. de Mortillet, he Prlhislnrique (Kiris, 1882; 3rd ed., 

1900) ; D. G. Brinton, Races and Peoples (1890); J. Deniker, The 
Races of Man (London, 1900); Hutchiu.son'.s Living Races of Man¬ 
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ETHYL, in chemistry, the name given to the alkyl radical 
CgHj. The compounds containing this radical are treated 
under other headings; the hydride is better known as ethane, 
the alcohol, CjHfPfi, is the ordinary alcohol of commerce, and 
the oxide (CjHfJjO is ordinary ether. 

ETHYL CHLORIDE, or Hydrochloric Ether, CjHjCI, a 
chemical compound prepared by passing dry hvdrochloric acid 
gas into absolute alcohol. It is a colourless liquid with a sweetish 
burning taste and an agreeable odour. It is extremely volatile, 
boiling at 12-5“ C. (SJ-S” F.), and is therefore a gas at ordinary 
room temperatures ; it is stored in glass tubes fitted with screw- 
capped nozzles. The vapour burns with a smoky green-edged 
flame. It is largely used in dentistry and slight surgical opera¬ 
tions to produce local anaesthesia {q-v.), and is known by the 
trade-name kelene. More volatile anaesthetics such as anestile 
or anaesthyl and coryl are produced by mixing with methyl 
chloride ; a mixture of ethyl and methyl chlorides with ethyl 
bromide is known as somnoform. 

ETHYLENE, or F.thenE, or HjCX'lTj, the first repre¬ 
sentative of the series of olefine hydrocarbons, is found in coal 
giis. It is usually prepared by heating a mixture of ethyl alcohol 
and sulphuric acid. G. S. Newth (Jour. Chem. Soc., 1901, 79, 
p. 915) obtains a purer product by dropping ethyl alcohol into 
syrupy phosphoric acid (sp. gr. 1-75) warmed to 200° C., sub¬ 
sequently raising the temperature to 220° f. It am also be 
obtained by the action of sodium on ethylidenc chloride (B. 
Tollcns, Ann., i8fi6, 137, p. 311); by the reduction of copper 
acetylide with zinc dust and ammonia; by heating ethyl 
bromide with an alcoholic solution of caustic, potash ; by passing 
a mixture of carbon bisulphide and sulphuretted hydrogen over 
red-hot copper; and by the electrolysis of a concentrated solution 
of potassium succinate, 

(CHj-CO,K), + 2H,0 = CjHi -H 2CO, + 2KOH + H,. 

It is a colourless gas of somewhat sweetish taste ; it is slightly 
soluble in water, but more so in alcohol and ether. It can be 
liquefied at -1 -1° C., under a pressure of 42 J atmos. It solidifies 
at - 181° C. and melts at-169° C. (K. Olszewski); it boils at 
-103° C. (L. P. Cailletet), or -102° to -103° C. (K. Olszewski). 
Its critical temperature is 13° C., and its specific gravity is 0-9784 
(air= i). The specific gravity of liquid ethylene is 0-386 (3° C.). 
Ethylene bums with a bright luminous flame, and forms a very 
explosive mixture with oxygen. For tlie oombustion of ethylene 
see Flame. On strong heating it decomposes, giving, among 
other products, carbon, methane ai«i acetylene (M. Berthelot, 
Ann., 1866, 139, p. 277). Being an unsaturated hydrocarbon, 
it is capable of forming addition products, e,g. it combines with 
hydrogen in the presence of platinum black, to form ethane, 
r^H,, with sulphur trioxide to form carbyl sulphate, C|H^SOg)|, 
with hydrobromic and hydriodic adds at 100“ C. to {own ethyl 
bromide, QH,Br, and ethyl iodide, ([IjHsI, with sulphuric acid 
at 160-170'^C. to form ethyl sulphuric acid,C,H|i-HSQ4,fand with 
hypochlorous acid to form glycol chlorhydrin, Q-CH^'CHg-OH. 
Dilute potassium permanganate solution oxidizes it to ethylene 
glycol, HO'CH«-CHg>.OU, whilst futtung nitric add converte it 
into oxalic add. Several oompounds of ethylene and metallic 
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chlorides are known; e.g. ferric chloride in the presence of ether 
at 150° C. gives (^H^-FeClj ^HjO (J. Kachtler, Ber., 1869, 2, 
p. 510), while platinum bichloride in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid solution absorbs ethylene, forming the compound CjH^-PtCU 
(K. Himbaum, Ann., 1868,145, p. 69), 

' trnCNNS, CHARLES GUILLAUME (1778-1845), French 
dramatist and miscellaneous writer, was bom near Saint Dizier, 
Haute Marne, on the sth of January 1778. He held various 
municipal offices under the Revolution and came in 1796 to 
Paris, where he produced his first opera, Le Rive, in 1799, in 
collaboration with Antoine Fr6d6ric Gresnick. Although 
fitienne continued to write for the Paris theatres for twenty 
years from that date, he is remembered chiefly as the author 
of one comedy, whi^ excited considerable controversy. Les 
Deux Gendres was represented at the Th^fitre Fran^ais on the 
nth of August 1810, and procured for its author a seat in the 
Academy. A rumour was put in circulation that Etienne had 
drawn largely on a manuscript play in the imperial library, 
entitled Cemaxa, ou les gendres dupes. His rivals were not slow 
to take up the charge of plagiarism, to which Etienne replied 
that the story was an old one (it existed in an old French fabliau) 
and had already been treated by Alexis Piron in Les Fils ingrats. 
He was, however, driven later to make admissions which at 
least showed a certain lack of candour. The bitterness of the 
attacks made on him was no doubt in part due to his position 
as editor-in<hief of the official Journal de I’Empire. His next 
play, L’Intrigante (1812), hardly maintained the high level of 
Les Deux Gendres; the patriotic opera I.’Oriflamme and his lyric 
masterpiece Joconde date from 1814. fitienne had been secretary 
to Hugues Bernard Maret, due de Bassano, and in this capacity 
had accompanied Napoleon throughout his campaigns in Italy, 
Germany, Austria and Poland. During these journeys he pro¬ 
duced one of his best pieces, Brueys et Palaprat (1807). During 
the Restoration Etienne was an active member of the opposition. 
He was seven times returned as deputy for the department of 
Meuse, and was in full sympathy with the revolution of 1830, 
but the reforms actually carried out did not fulfil his expectations, 
and he gradually retired from public life. Among his other 
plays may be noted: Les Deux Meres, Le Pacha de Suresnes, and 
La Petite tcole des peres, all produced in 1802, in collaboration 
with his friend Gaugiran de Nanteuil (1778-1830). With Alphonse 
Dieudonn6 Martainville (1779-1830) he wrote an Histoire du 
Theatre Franfais (4 vols., 1802) during the revolutionary period. 
Etienne was a bitter opponent of the romanticists, one of whom, 
Alfred de Vigny, was his successor and panegyrist in the Academy. 
He died on the 13th of March 1845. 

His CEuvres (6 vols., 1846-1853) contain a notice of the author by 
L. Thiesse. 

ETIQUETTE, a term for ceremonial usage, the rules of be¬ 
haviour observed in society, more particularly the formal rules 
of ceremony to be observed at court functions, &c., the pro¬ 
cedure, especially with regard to precedence and promotions 
in an organized body or society. Professions, such as the law 
or medicine, observe a code of etiquette, which the members 
must observe as protecting the dignity of the profession and 
preventing injury to its members. The word is French. The 
0 . Fr. esiiquette or estiquet meant a label, or “ ticket,” the true 
English derivative. The ultimate origin is Teutonic, from 
sticken, to post up, stick, affix. Cotgrave explains the word in 
French as a billet for the benefit or advantage of him that receives 
it, a form of introduction #nd also as a notice affixed at the gate 
of a court of law. The development of meaning in French from 
a label to ceremonial rules is not difficult in itself, but, as the 
New English Dictionary points out, the history has not been 
clearly established. 

ETNA (Gr. AItv^, from aW«, bum; Lat. Aetna), a volcano on 
the east coast of Sicily, the summit of which is 18 m. N. by W. 
of Catania. Its height was .afeertained to be 10,758 ft. in 1900, 
having decreased from 10,870 ft. in 1861. It covers about 460 
sq. m., and by rail the distance round the base of the mountain 
is 86 m., though, as the railway in some places travels high, the 
correct measurement is about 91 m. The height cannot have 


been very difierent in ancient times, for the so-called Torre del 
Filosofo, which is only 1188 ft. below the present summit, is a 
building of Roman date. The shape is that of a tmneated cone, 
interrupted on the west by the Valle del Bove, a huge sterile 
abyss, 3 m. wide, bounded on three sides by perpendicular 
cliffs (2000 to 4000 ft.). Its south-west portion, which is the 
deepest, was perhaps the original crater. There are also some 
200 subsidiary cones, some of them over 3000 ft. high, which 
have risen over lateral fissures. On the slopes of the mountain 
there are three distinct zones of vegetation, distinguished by 
Strabo (vi. p. 273 ff.). The lowest, up to about 3000 ft., is the 
zone of cultivation, where vegetables, and above them where 
water is more scanty, vines and olives flourish. Owing to its 
extraordinary fertility it is densely populated, having 930 
inhabitants per sq. m. below 2600 ft., and 3056 inhabitants 
per sq. m. in the triangle between Catania, Nicolosi and Acireale, 
The next zone is the wooded zone, and is hardly inhabited, only 
a few isolated houses occurring. The lower part of it (up to 
about 6000 ft.) consists chiefly of forests of evergreen pines 
(Pinus nigricans), the upper (up to about 6800 ft.) of birchwoods 
(Betula aWa). A few oaks and red beeches occur, while chestnut 
trees grow anywhere between 1000 and 5300 ft. In the third and 
highest zone the vegetation is stunted, and there is a narrow zone 
of sub-Alpine shrubs, but no Alpine flora. In the last 2000 ft. 
five phanerogamous species only are to be found, the first three 
of which are peculiar to the mountain : Senecio Etnensis fwhich 
is found quite close to the crater), Anthemis Etnensis, Robertsia 
taraxacoides, Tanacetum vulgare and Astragalus siculus. No trace 
of animal life is to be found in this zone ; for the greater part of 
the year it is covered with snow, but by the end of summer this 
has almost all melted, except for that preserved in the covered 
pits in which it is stored for use for cooling liquids, &c., in Catania 
and elsewhere. The ascent is best undertaken in summer or 
autumn. From the village of Nicolosi, 9 m. to the N.W. of 
Catania, about 7 or 8 hours are required to reach the summit. 
Thucydides mentions eruptions in the Sth and 5th centuries B.C., 
and others are mentioned by Livy in 125,121 and 43 b.c. Catania 
was overwhelmed in 1169, and many other serious eruptions are 
recorded, notably in i 66 g, 1830, 1852, 1865, 1879, 1886, 1892, 
1899 and March 1910. 

According to Lyell, Etna is rather older than Vesuvius — 
perhaps of the same geological age as the Norwich Crag. At 
Trezza, on the eastern base of the mountain, basaltic rocks occur 
associated with fossiliferous Pliocene clays. The earliest erup¬ 
tions of Etna are older than the Glacial period in Central and 
Northern Europe. If all the minor cones and monticules could be 
stripped from the mountain, the diminution of bulk would be 
extremely slight. Lyell concluded that, although no approxima¬ 
tion can be given of the age of Etna, “ its foundations were laid 
in the sea in the newer Pliocene period.” From the slope of the 
strata from one central point in the Val del Bue he further 
concluded that there once existed a second great crater of 
permanent eruption. The rocks erupted by Etna have always 
been very constant in composition, viz. varieties of basaltic lava 
and tuff containing little or no olivine—the rock type known as 
labradorite. At Acireale the lava has assumed the prismatic 
or columnar form in a striking manner ; at the rock of Aci it is 
in parts spheroidal. The Grotte des Chivres has been regarded 
as an enormous gas-bubble in the lava. The r^arkable stability 
of the mountain appears to be due to the innumerable dikes 
which penetrate the lava flows and tuff beds in all directions 
and ftus bind the whole mass together. 

From the earliest times the mountain has naturally been the 
subject of legends. The Greeks believed it to be either the 
mountain wi& which Zeus had crushed the giant Typhon (so 
Pindar, Pyik. i. 34 seq.; Aeschylus, Prometh^ Vinetus, 351 
seq.; Strabo xiii. p. 626), or Enceladus (Virgil, Georg, i. 471; 
OppiM), Cvn. i. 273), or the workshop of Hephaestus and the 
Cyclopes (tic. De divin. ii. 19 ; cf. Lucil., Aetna, 41 seq., Solin. 
11). Several Roman writers, on the other hand, attempted to 
explain the phenomena which it presented by natural causes 
(«.g. Lucretius vi. 639 seq.; Lueflius, Anna, 511 seq.). Ascents 
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of the mountain were not infrequent in those days—one was 
made by Hadrian. 

See Sartorius von Waltershausen, Atlas des Atna (Leipzig, 1880); 
E. Chaiv, Carta Vokaaologica e topogtapkica deW Etna (showing lava 
streams up to 1892); G. de Lorenzo, VEtna (Bergamo, 1907). 

ETNAt a borough of Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
in the western part of the state, on the W. bank of the Allegheny 
river (about 5 m. from its junction with the Monongahela), 
and about s ra. N. of the city of Pittsburg, of which it is a suburb. 
Pop. (1880) 3334; (1890) 3767 ; (igoo) 5384 {1702 foreign- 
born) ; (1910) 5830. It is served by the Pennsylvania railway 
and by electric lines. Among its industrial establishments are 
rolling mills, tube and pipe works, furnaces, steel mills, a brass 
foundry, and manufactories of electrical railway supplies, boxes, 
asbestos coverings, enamel work and ice. The city’s industrial 
history dates from 1820, when a small factory for the manufacture 
of scythes and sickles was set up. Natural gas, piped from 
Kutler county, was early used here as a fuel in the iron mills. 
Etna, formerly called Steuart’s Town, was incorporated as a 
borough in 1869. 

ETON, a town of Buckinghamshire, England, on the north 
(left) bank of the river Thames, opposite Windsor, within which 
parliamentary borough it is situated. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 3301. It is famous for its college, the largest of the ancient 
English public schools. The “ King’s College of Our Lady of 
Eton beside Windsor ” was founded by Henry VI. in 1440-1441, 
and endowed mainly from the revenues of the alien priories sup¬ 
pressed by Henry V. 'Flic founder followed the model established 
by William of Wykeham in his foundations of Winchester 
and New College, Oxford. The original foundation at Eton 
consisted of a provost, 10 priests, 4 clerks, 6 choristers, a school¬ 
master, 25 poor and indigent scholars, and the same number 
of poor men or txidesmen. In 1443, however, Henry considerably 
altered his original plans; the number of scholars was increased 
to 70, and the number of bedesmen reduced to 13. A con¬ 
nexion was then established, and has been maintained ever since, 
though in a modified form, between Eton and Henry’s foundation 
of King’s College, Cambridge. One of the king’s chief advisers 
was William of Waynfletc, who had been master of Winchester 
College, and was appointed provost of Eton in 1443. Among 
further alterations to the foundation in this year was the establish¬ 
ment of commensales or commoners, distinct from the scholars; 
and these under the name of “ oppidans ” now form the principal 
body of the boys. The college survived with difficulty the un¬ 
settled period at the close of Henry’s reign ; while Edward IV. 
curtailed its possessions, and was at first desirous of amalgamat¬ 
ing it with the ecclesiastical foundation of St George, Windsor 
Castle. In 1506 the annual revenue amounted to fj>S2; and 
through benefactions and the rise in the value of property the 
college has grown to be very richly endowed. In 1870 com¬ 
missioners under an act of 1868 appointed the governing body 
of the college to consist of the provost of Eton, the provost of 
King’s College, Cambridge, five representatives nominated re¬ 
spectively by the university of Oxford, the university of Cam¬ 
bridge, the Royal Society, the lord chief justice and the masters, 
and four representatives chosen by the rest of the governing 
body. By this body the foundation was in 1872 made to consist 
of a provost and ten fellows (not priests, but merely the members 
of the governing body other than the provost), a headmaster 
of the school, and a lower master, at least seventy scholars (known 
as “ collegers ”), and not more than two chaplains or conducts. 
Originally it was necessary that the scholars should be bom in 
England, of lawfully married parents, and be between eight and 
sixteen years of age; hut according tOithe statutes of 1872 the 
scholarships are open to all boys who are British subjects, and 
(with certain limitations as to the exact date of birth) between 
twelve and fifteen years of age. A number of foundation 
scholarships for King’s College, Cambridge, are open for com¬ 
petition amongst the boys; and there are besides several other 
valuable scholarships and exhibitions, most of which are tenable 
only at Cambridge, some at Oxford, and some at either university. 
The teaching embraces the customary range of classical and 
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modem subjects; but until the first half of the 19th century 
the normal course of instruction remained almost wholly classical; 
and although there were masters for other subjects, they were 
unconnected with the general business of the school, and were 
attended at extra hours. , 

The school buildings were founded in 1441 and occupied in 
part by 1443, but the whole original structure was not completed 
till fifty years later. The older buildings consist of two quad¬ 
rangles, built partly of freestone but chiefly of brick. The outer 
quadrangle, or school-yard, is enclosed by the chapel, upper and 
lower schools, the original scholars’ dormitory (“ long chamber ”), 
now transformed, and masters’ chambers. It ^ in its centre a 
bronze statue of the royal founder. The buildings enclosing the 
inner or lesser quadrangle contain the residence of the fellows, 
the library, hall and various offices. The chapel, on the south 
side of the school-yard, represents only the choir of the church 
which the founder originally intended to build ; but as this was 
not completed Waynflete added an ante-chapel. The chapel was 
built upon a raised platform of stone, as was the hall, in order 
to lift it above the flood-level of the Thames. It contains some 
interesting monuments of provosts of the college and others, 
and at the west end of the ante-chapel is a fine marble statue of 
the founder in his royal robes, by John Bacon. A chantry 
contains the tomb of Roger Lupton (provost 1503-1535), whose 
most notable monument is the fine tower between the school- 
yard and the cloisters to the east; though other parts of his 
building also remain. The space enclosed by two buttresses 
on the north side of the chapel, at the point where steps ascend 
to the north door, is the model of the peculiar form of court for 
the game of fives which takes name from Eton, with its “ but¬ 
tress” (represented by the projecting balustrade), the ledges 
round the walls, and the step dividing the floor into two levels. 
From the foundation of the college the chapel was used as the 
parish church until 1854, and not until 1875, after the alteration 
of the ancient constitution had secularized the foundation, was 
the parish of Eton created into a separate vicarage. The chapel 
does not accommodate the whole school; and a new chapel, 
from the designs of Sir Arthur Blomfield, is used by the lower 
school. The library contains many manuscripts (notably an 
Oriental and Egyptian collection) and rare books; and there is 
also a library for the use of the boys. The college in modern 
times has far outgrown its ancient buildings, and new buildings, 
besides the lower chapel, include the new schools, with an 
observatory, a chemical laboratory, science schools and boarding¬ 
houses. In 1908 King Edward VII. opened a fine range of build¬ 
ings erected in honour of the Old Etonians who served in the 
South African War, and in memory of those who fell there. The 
architect was Mr L. K. Ball, an old Etonian. The buildings 
include a school hall, a domed octagonal library, and a classical 
museum. 

The principal annual celebration is held on the 4th of June, 
the birthday of King George III., who had a great kindness for 
the school. This is the speech-day ; and after the ceremonies 
in the school a procession of boats takes place on the Thames. 
In the sport of rowing Eton occupies a unique position among 
the public schools, and a large proportion of the oarsmen in the 
annual Oxford and Cambridge boat-race are alumni of the school. 
Another annual celebration is the occasion of the contest between 
collegers and oppidans at a peculiar form of football known as the 
wall game, from the fact that it is played against a wall bordering 
the college playing-field. This game mkes place on St Andrew’s 
Day, the 30th of November. Hie field game of football commonly 
played at Eton has also peculiar rules. The atmued cricket 
match between Eton and Harrow schools, at Lord’s ground, 
London, is always attended by a large and fashionable gathering. 
A singular custom termed the Montem, of unknown origin, but 
first mentioned in 1561, was observed here triennially on \^it- 
Tuesday. The last celebration took place in 1844, the ceremony 
being abolished just before it fell due in 1847. It consisted of a 
procession of the boys in a kind of military order, with flags 
and music, headed by their “ captain,” to a small mound called 
Salt Hin, near the Bath road, where they levied contributions. 
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chlorides are known; e.g. ferric chloride in the presence of ether 
at 150° C. gives (^H^-FeClj ^HjO (J. Kachtler, Ber., 1869, 2, 
p. 510), while platinum bichloride in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid solution absorbs ethylene, forming the compound CjH^-PtCU 
(K. Himbaum, Ann., 1868,145, p. 69), 

' trnCNNS, CHARLES GUILLAUME (1778-1845), French 
dramatist and miscellaneous writer, was bom near Saint Dizier, 
Haute Marne, on the sth of January 1778. He held various 
municipal offices under the Revolution and came in 1796 to 
Paris, where he produced his first opera, Le Rive, in 1799, in 
collaboration with Antoine Fr6d6ric Gresnick. Although 
fitienne continued to write for the Paris theatres for twenty 
years from that date, he is remembered chiefly as the author 
of one comedy, whi^ excited considerable controversy. Les 
Deux Gendres was represented at the Th^fitre Fran^ais on the 
nth of August 1810, and procured for its author a seat in the 
Academy. A rumour was put in circulation that Etienne had 
drawn largely on a manuscript play in the imperial library, 
entitled Cemaxa, ou les gendres dupes. His rivals were not slow 
to take up the charge of plagiarism, to which Etienne replied 
that the story was an old one (it existed in an old French fabliau) 
and had already been treated by Alexis Piron in Les Fils ingrats. 
He was, however, driven later to make admissions which at 
least showed a certain lack of candour. The bitterness of the 
attacks made on him was no doubt in part due to his position 
as editor-in<hief of the official Journal de I’Empire. His next 
play, L’Intrigante (1812), hardly maintained the high level of 
Les Deux Gendres; the patriotic opera I.’Oriflamme and his lyric 
masterpiece Joconde date from 1814. fitienne had been secretary 
to Hugues Bernard Maret, due de Bassano, and in this capacity 
had accompanied Napoleon throughout his campaigns in Italy, 
Germany, Austria and Poland. During these journeys he pro¬ 
duced one of his best pieces, Brueys et Palaprat (1807). During 
the Restoration Etienne was an active member of the opposition. 
He was seven times returned as deputy for the department of 
Meuse, and was in full sympathy with the revolution of 1830, 
but the reforms actually carried out did not fulfil his expectations, 
and he gradually retired from public life. Among his other 
plays may be noted: Les Deux Meres, Le Pacha de Suresnes, and 
La Petite tcole des peres, all produced in 1802, in collaboration 
with his friend Gaugiran de Nanteuil (1778-1830). With Alphonse 
Dieudonn6 Martainville (1779-1830) he wrote an Histoire du 
Theatre Franfais (4 vols., 1802) during the revolutionary period. 
Etienne was a bitter opponent of the romanticists, one of whom, 
Alfred de Vigny, was his successor and panegyrist in the Academy. 
He died on the 13th of March 1845. 

His CEuvres (6 vols., 1846-1853) contain a notice of the author by 
L. Thiesse. 

ETIQUETTE, a term for ceremonial usage, the rules of be¬ 
haviour observed in society, more particularly the formal rules 
of ceremony to be observed at court functions, &c., the pro¬ 
cedure, especially with regard to precedence and promotions 
in an organized body or society. Professions, such as the law 
or medicine, observe a code of etiquette, which the members 
must observe as protecting the dignity of the profession and 
preventing injury to its members. The word is French. The 
0 . Fr. esiiquette or estiquet meant a label, or “ ticket,” the true 
English derivative. The ultimate origin is Teutonic, from 
sticken, to post up, stick, affix. Cotgrave explains the word in 
French as a billet for the benefit or advantage of him that receives 
it, a form of introduction #nd also as a notice affixed at the gate 
of a court of law. The development of meaning in French from 
a label to ceremonial rules is not difficult in itself, but, as the 
New English Dictionary points out, the history has not been 
clearly established. 

ETNA (Gr. AItv^, from aW«, bum; Lat. Aetna), a volcano on 
the east coast of Sicily, the summit of which is 18 m. N. by W. 
of Catania. Its height was .afeertained to be 10,758 ft. in 1900, 
having decreased from 10,870 ft. in 1861. It covers about 460 
sq. m., and by rail the distance round the base of the mountain 
is 86 m., though, as the railway in some places travels high, the 
correct measurement is about 91 m. The height cannot have 


been very difierent in ancient times, for the so-called Torre del 
Filosofo, which is only 1188 ft. below the present summit, is a 
building of Roman date. The shape is that of a tmneated cone, 
interrupted on the west by the Valle del Bove, a huge sterile 
abyss, 3 m. wide, bounded on three sides by perpendicular 
cliffs (2000 to 4000 ft.). Its south-west portion, which is the 
deepest, was perhaps the original crater. There are also some 
200 subsidiary cones, some of them over 3000 ft. high, which 
have risen over lateral fissures. On the slopes of the mountain 
there are three distinct zones of vegetation, distinguished by 
Strabo (vi. p. 273 ff.). The lowest, up to about 3000 ft., is the 
zone of cultivation, where vegetables, and above them where 
water is more scanty, vines and olives flourish. Owing to its 
extraordinary fertility it is densely populated, having 930 
inhabitants per sq. m. below 2600 ft., and 3056 inhabitants 
per sq. m. in the triangle between Catania, Nicolosi and Acireale, 
The next zone is the wooded zone, and is hardly inhabited, only 
a few isolated houses occurring. The lower part of it (up to 
about 6000 ft.) consists chiefly of forests of evergreen pines 
(Pinus nigricans), the upper (up to about 6800 ft.) of birchwoods 
(Betula aWa). A few oaks and red beeches occur, while chestnut 
trees grow anywhere between 1000 and 5300 ft. In the third and 
highest zone the vegetation is stunted, and there is a narrow zone 
of sub-Alpine shrubs, but no Alpine flora. In the last 2000 ft. 
five phanerogamous species only are to be found, the first three 
of which are peculiar to the mountain : Senecio Etnensis fwhich 
is found quite close to the crater), Anthemis Etnensis, Robertsia 
taraxacoides, Tanacetum vulgare and Astragalus siculus. No trace 
of animal life is to be found in this zone ; for the greater part of 
the year it is covered with snow, but by the end of summer this 
has almost all melted, except for that preserved in the covered 
pits in which it is stored for use for cooling liquids, &c., in Catania 
and elsewhere. The ascent is best undertaken in summer or 
autumn. From the village of Nicolosi, 9 m. to the N.W. of 
Catania, about 7 or 8 hours are required to reach the summit. 
Thucydides mentions eruptions in the Sth and 5th centuries B.C., 
and others are mentioned by Livy in 125,121 and 43 b.c. Catania 
was overwhelmed in 1169, and many other serious eruptions are 
recorded, notably in i 66 g, 1830, 1852, 1865, 1879, 1886, 1892, 
1899 and March 1910. 

According to Lyell, Etna is rather older than Vesuvius — 
perhaps of the same geological age as the Norwich Crag. At 
Trezza, on the eastern base of the mountain, basaltic rocks occur 
associated with fossiliferous Pliocene clays. The earliest erup¬ 
tions of Etna are older than the Glacial period in Central and 
Northern Europe. If all the minor cones and monticules could be 
stripped from the mountain, the diminution of bulk would be 
extremely slight. Lyell concluded that, although no approxima¬ 
tion can be given of the age of Etna, “ its foundations were laid 
in the sea in the newer Pliocene period.” From the slope of the 
strata from one central point in the Val del Bue he further 
concluded that there once existed a second great crater of 
permanent eruption. The rocks erupted by Etna have always 
been very constant in composition, viz. varieties of basaltic lava 
and tuff containing little or no olivine—the rock type known as 
labradorite. At Acireale the lava has assumed the prismatic 
or columnar form in a striking manner ; at the rock of Aci it is 
in parts spheroidal. The Grotte des Chivres has been regarded 
as an enormous gas-bubble in the lava. The r^arkable stability 
of the mountain appears to be due to the innumerable dikes 
which penetrate the lava flows and tuff beds in all directions 
and ftus bind the whole mass together. 

From the earliest times the mountain has naturally been the 
subject of legends. The Greeks believed it to be either the 
mountain wi& which Zeus had crushed the giant Typhon (so 
Pindar, Pyik. i. 34 seq.; Aeschylus, Prometh^ Vinetus, 351 
seq.; Strabo xiii. p. 626), or Enceladus (Virgil, Georg, i. 471; 
OppiM), Cvn. i. 273), or the workshop of Hephaestus and the 
Cyclopes (tic. De divin. ii. 19 ; cf. Lucil., Aetna, 41 seq., Solin. 
11). Several Roman writers, on the other hand, attempted to 
explain the phenomena which it presented by natural causes 
(«.g. Lucretius vi. 639 seq.; Lueflius, Anna, 511 seq.). Ascents 
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between her and Latium has been a far greater element of 
separation in the minds of modem authors than it ever was in 
reality. Narrow, not particularly swift, often shallow, such a 
stream can never have caused more than a moment’s delay to 
the hardy Etmscans. When Rome was founded, the river of 
course could be used like a moat round a castle as a means of 
defence, but that is very .different from its being a pennanent 
bar to ^e spread of a given culture, 'fhe fact that the alphabets 
used in other parts of Italy besides Etruria are derived from the 
Etruscan or from similar Grecian sources, that Rome was ruled 
by Etruscan kings, that the temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline 
was decorated by Etruscan artists (Livy x. *3; Pliny, H.N. 
XXXV. 157), that the decorations of the temple found by Signor 
Mazzoleni near Conca (NoHzie degli scmii, 1896) are of the same 
kind as others found in Etruria, .show that the influences which 
grew to their clearest development in the region west of the Tiber 
had a marked effect over a broader region than is usually ad¬ 
mitted. This too was the belief of the Greek historians, many 
of whom considered Rome as a Tyrrhenian city.* 

Cities and Organization. —The chief cities of Etruria proper 
were Veil, Tarquinii, Falerii, Caere, Volci, Volsinii, Clusium, 
Arretium, Cortona, Perusia, Volaterrae (Volterra), Rusellae, 
Populonium and Faesulae. That the country was thickly 
settled is made plain by the ruins that have been found. It was 
governed by kings who were elected for life, but whosfe power 
depended largely on the leaders (lucumtmes) of the separate 
states or regions and on the aristocracy (Gensorinus, De die 
natali, iv. 13). Later the office of king was abolished and re¬ 
placed by annual magistrates (Livy v. i). llelow the aristocracy 
came the free people, who were divided into curiae (.Serv. ad Aen. 
X. 202), and then the slaves. There can be little doubt that the 
early organization of the people at Rome was typical of Etruria 
(Niebuhr, Rom. Gesek. 2nd ed. i. 389). 

A league of twelve cities is mentioned by the ancients (Livy 
iv. 23), whose delegates met at the temple of Voltumna, but we 
are not told which cities formed the league, and there can be 
little doubt that the list changed from time to tiine. A glance 
at the map makes clear some of the general relations of these 
cities to one another and to the outer world. They are well 
spread all over the country, and by no means only along the coast. 
None of the important ones is among the mountains. This 
means that the earliest inhabitants of the country were not 
roving traders like the Mycenaean Greeks, and that the cities 
drew their wealth and strength from agricultural pursuits, for 
which the country was well suited, as the three rivers, Amus, 
Umbro and Tiber, with their feeders (not to mention several 
lesser streams), channel it in all directions. We get a hint as 
to the government of the cities from the fact that many of the 
Roman forms and apanages of office were derived from the 
Etruscans (Dion. Hal. iii. 61); for instance, the diadem worn 
by those honoured with a triumph, the ivory sceptre and the 
embroidered toga (Tertull. De Cor. 13), and so too the golden bulla 
and the praetexta (Festus, s.v. “ Sardi ”). Such things give us 
an idea as to the aristocratic basis of the government. Of the 
actual laws we know something also. Cicero (Div. ii. 23) tells 
tile story of the miraculous uncovering by a ploughboy of a 
rhilH who had the wisdom of a sage, and how the child’s words 
were written down by the amazed folk, and becaine their archives 
and the source of their law. Coming down to historic times we 
find that their code, known as the libri discipline Etruscae, 
consisted of various parts (Festus, s.v. “ Ritualis ”). There 
were the libri hcauspicini (Cic. Div. i. 33, 72), which dealt 
with tile interjKetation of the will of the gods by means 
of sacrifice; the libri fiUgurales, which explained the messages 
of the gods in the thunder and lightning; and finally the 
libri rituales, which held the rules for the conduct of daily life 
^ow to found cities, where to place the gates, how to take 
the census, and the general ordering of the people both in peace 
and war. 

Natural Resources and Commerce —Snch was tlie country 

• rbr T( 'Pdfirio aOritP rdr mr/ysx’.Ctiav TvMi)rlSa rSXw tVicu 
Dion. Hal. i. 29; but see sect. Language tor meaning of Tv/j/np-io. 


and such the laws. The people were a warrior stock with little 
commercial skill. Much of their wealth was due to ti^e, but 
they were not the restless, conquering blood tiiat goes in search 
of new markets. They waited for the buyers to come to them. 
That their wealth and consequent power were gathered con¬ 
temporaneously with that of Greece is shown by various facts.' 
One of these is that Dionysius of Phocaea settled in Sicily after 
the Ionian revolt (in whidh his native city took part) had been 
quelled by Darius, and thence harried the Etruscans (Herod, 
vi. 17). Their power is also shown by the fact that they made 
an alliance with the Carthaginians, with the result that they 
obtained control of Corsica (Herod, i. 166), and this union con¬ 
tinued for many generations.® That this treaty was no excep¬ 
tional one is shown by Aristotle (Pol. iii. 96, Op. ii. 261), who 
says that there were numerous treatises, concerning their alliances 
and mutual rights, between the two peoples. That the Greeks 
hold the F.truscans in considerable dread is suggested by the 
fact that Hesiod (Theog. ion foil.) names one of their leaders 
Agrios, “ the Wild Man,” and by the fear they had of the straits 
of Messina, where they imagined Scylla and Charybdis, which, 
unless the whirlpook were of very different character then than 
now, were as likely to be the pirate bands of Carthaginians and 
Etruscans who guarded the channel. And this explanation 
is strengthened by Euripides (Med. 1342, 1359), whose Medea 
compares herself to “ Scylla, who dwells on the Tyrrhenian 
shore.” The wealth that was the source of this power of the 
Etruscans must in the main have been drawn from agriculture 
and forestry. The rich land with its many streams could scarcely 
be surpassed for tiie rai.sing of crops and cattle, and the hills 
were heavily timbered. That it was such material as this, 
which leaves no trace with the passing of time, that they sold 
cannot be doubted, for there is plenty of evidence that their 
country was visited by foreign traders of many lands, and that 
they bought largely of them, especially of metals. Metals also 
suggest that another source of their wealth was that of the 
middleman. Their towns were the centres of exchange, where 
the north and west met the south and east. They had no mines 
of gold or tin, but the carriers of tin, iron or amber * from the 
north met in the markets of Etruria the Phoenioian and Greek 
merchants bringing gold and ivory and the other luxuries of 
the East. The quantities of gold, silver and bronze found in ■ 
Etruscan tombs prove this clearly. Of these metals the only one 
found in unworked form, in what are practically pigs, is bronze. 
This in the form of aes rude has frequently been found in con¬ 
siderable quantities, and the larger anti tetter formed bits of 
metals known as aes sigrtalum are not rare. Both forms are 
usually spoken of as the earliest forms of money, but as the 
MS rude generally bears no marks of valuation or of any mint, 
and as the ms signalum is far too large and heavy for ordinary 
circulation, it is probable that these shapes of metal are not to 
be considered strictly or alone as coins, but as forms given to the 
alloy of tin and copper made and sold by the Etruscans to the 
foreigners for purposes of manufacture. This of course does not 
exclude their use as money. Where the copper for this bronze 
came from is not certain, but probably a great part was from the 
mines at Volaterrae. Still another proof that what the Etruscans 
sold was the product of their fields or crude metals imported 
from the north, is the fact that though in the museum at Carth^e 
and elsewhere there are a few vases and other objects whi(^ 
probably come from Etruria, still such dsjects are extremely 
uncommon. On the other hand, articles obviously imported 
from the East are by no means uncommon in Etruria. Such 
are the ostrich shells from Volci,® the Phoenician cups from 

® For the wars o{ the Greeks against the Carthaginians and the 
Etruscans see Busolt, Griechische Cesckichte, ii. 218 S. 

* Pliny {H.N. xxxvii. 11). He says that amber was brought by 
the Germans down the valley of the Po. Thence the trade-route 
crossed the Apennines to Pisa (Scylax in Geographi minores, ed. 
Didot, i. p. 25). In the consideration of problems suggested by 
amber it is too often forgotten that a very beautiful dark amber is 
found in Sicily. 

* Montelius, Civilization primitive tn Italic, ii. pi. 265 ; cf. Petrie, 
Naukratis, i. pi. 20, fig. 15, and Perrot-Chipiez, Hisioire de I'art, iii. 
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Palestrina/ the Egyptian glazed vases and scarabs found on 
more than one site.* All this goes to show that the Etruscans 
lacked in their earlier days skilful workers in the arts and crafts. 

Habits and Customs.—Ihtt lack of literary remains of the 
Etruscans does not cramp our knowledge of their habits as much 
• as might be supposed, owing to the numerous paintings that are 
left. These paintings are on the walls of the tombs at Veii, 
Corneto, Chiusi (Clusium), and elsewhere,* and give a varied 
picture of the dress, utensils and habits of the people. The 
evidence of many ancient authors cannot be questioned that 
as a race the Etruscans in historic times were much given to 
luxurious living. So much so in fact that Virgil {Georg, ii. 
speaks of the pinguis Tynhentis (a trumpeter at the altar) 
and Catullus (xxxix. ii) of the obesus Etruscus. Diodorus 
(v. 40) gives a succinct account in which he says that 
“ their country was so fertile they derived therefrom not only 
sufTicient for their needs but enough to supply them with 
luxuries. Twice a day they piartook of elaborate repasts 
at which the tables were decked with embroidered cloths 
and vessels of gold and silver. The servants were numerous 
and noticeable for the richness of their attire. The houses, too, 
were large and commodious. In fact, giving themselves up to 
sensuous enjoyments they had naturally lost the glorious 
reputation their ancestors had won in war.” This last remark 
shows that Diodorus recognized the important difference between 
the early Etruscans who built up the country and the later ones 
who merely enjoyed it. Naturally courtesans flourished in such 
a community. Timaeus and Theopompus tell how the women 
lived and ate and even exercised with the men (Athen. xii. 14; 
cf. iv. 38), habits which of course gave the Roman satirists many 
openings for attack (Plaut. Cist. ii. 3. 563; cf. Herod, i. 98; 
Strabo xi. 14). In dress they differed but little from the Romans, 
both wearing the toga and the tunic. Hats too, often of pointed 
form, were common (Serv. ad Aen. ii. 683), as the paintings show, 
but it was their shoes for which they were particularly famous. 
One author (Lydus, de Magistr. i. 17. 36) suggests that Romulus 
borrowed from Etruria the type of shoe he gave the senators, 
and this may well be true, though the form mentioned, the 
kampagus, is of late origin. At any rate o-ai'8dAta TvpprjviKo. are 
frequently mentioned. From the pictures and remains we know 
that they had wooden soles strengthened with bronze, and that 
the uppers were of leather and bound with thongs. 

Their occupations of trade and agriculture have been already 
mentioned. For their leisure hours they had athletic games 
including gladiatorial shows (Athen. iv. 153 ; cf. Livy ix. 40. 7; 
Strabo v. 25°), hunting, music and dancing. All these are shown 
in the toml)-pictures, and all, with the exception of the hunting, 
developed first as a part of religious service, and their importance 
is shown by the strictness of the rules that governed them 
(Cicero, De harusp. resp. ii. 23). Did a dancer lose step, or an 
attendant lift his hand from the chariot, the games lost their 
value as a religious service. An idea of the splendour of the 
triumphs that accompanied victorious generals and of the 
parades at the games is given by Appian {De reb. Punic, viii. 66) 
and Dionysius (vii. 92). The music that was an accompaniment 
of all their occupations, even of hunting (Aelian, De natur. 
anim. xii. 46), was mainly produced by the single or double flute, 
the mastery of which by the Etruscans was known to all the 
world. They also had small harps and trumpets. 

For the regularization of all these duties and pleasures there 
was a calendar and time-division for the day. It is noteworthy 
that the beginning of the day was for them the moment when the 
sun was at the zenith (Serv. ad Aen. v. 738). In this they 
differed from the Greeks, who began their day with the sunset, 
and the Romans, who reckoned theirs from midnight. The weeks 
were of eight days, the first beinj; market day and the day when 
the people could appeal to the king, and the months were lunar. 

’ Monttmenli tUW Inst. Aftt Rom. X. pi. 31 ; Museo Etrusco 
VatiewHo, i. pi. 63*69 ; cf. Annali dell’ Inst. Arch.. 1896, p. 199 fi. 

Vase with hierogljgihs found at Santa MarincUa, Boliettino del- 
I' Inst. Arch.. 1641, p. ill; Mon. antichi, viii. p. 88. 

’ G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 
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The years were kept numbered by the annual driving of a nail 
into the walls of the temple of Nortia at Volsinii (Livy vii. 3.7), 
a custom later adopted by the Romans, who used the Capitoline 
temple for the same purpose. In Rome this rite was performed 
on the Ides of September, and it is likely that it took place in 
Etruria on the same date, the natural end of the year among an 
agricultural folk. A still loiter measure of time was the saeculum, 
which was supposed to be the length of the longest life of all 
those bom in the year in which the preceding oldest inhabitant 
died (Censorinus, De die nalali, 17. 5; cf. Zosimus ii. i). Accord¬ 
ing to later writers * the Etruscan race was to last ten saecula, 
and the emperor Augustus in his memoirs (.Serv. ad. Bucol. ix. 
47) says that the comet of the year 44 B.c. was said by the priests 
to betoken the beginning of the tenth saeculum. The earliest 
saecula had been, according to Varro, 100 years long. The later 
ones varied in length from 105 to 123 years. The round number 
100 is obviously an ex post facto approximation, and the accuracy 
of the others is probably more apparent than real, but if we 
reckon back some 900 years from the date given by Augustus 
we arrive at just about the time when the archaeological evidence 
leads us to believe that the Etruscans in Italy were beginning 
to recognize their individuality. 

Religion .—To retrace the religious development of the 
Etruscans from its mystic beginnings is beyond our power, and 
it is unlikely that any future discoveries will help us much. We 
are, however, able to draw a clear, if not a detailed, picture of the 
worship paid to the various divinities, partly from the direct infor¬ 
mation we have concerning them and partly from the analogies 
which may safely be drawn between them and the Romans. 

The frequency of sacrifice among them and their belief in the 
short dumtion of the race * show clearly their belief in a good 
and a bad principle, and the latter seems to have been pre¬ 
dominant in their minds. Storms, earthquakes, the birth of 
deformities, all gave evidence of evil powers, which could be 
appeased sometimes only by human sacrifice. We miss here the 
Greek joy in human life and the beauties of earth. The gods 
{aesar) were divided into two main groups, the Dii Consentes 
and a vaguer set of powers, the Dii Imoluii (.Seneca, Quaest. 
Nat. ii. 41), to whom even Jupiter bowed. They all dwelt in 
various parts of the heavens (Martianus Capella, De nupl. Phil. 
i. 41 ff.). Of the Dii Consentes the most important group 
consisted of Jupiter {Tinia), Juno {Uni) and Minerva {Menrva). 
In some towns, such as Veil and Falerii, Juno was the chief 
deity, and at Perusia she was worshipped like the Greek Aphrodite 
in conjunction with Vulcan (the Greek Hephaestus). This shows 
that though in exterior form the Etruscan gods were influenced 
by the Greeks, still their character and powers lietoken different 
beliefs. An interesting point to note about Minerva {Menrva) 
is that she was the goddess of the music of flutes and horns. 
The myth of Athena and Marsyas probably originated in Asia 
Minor, and a Pelasgian Tyrrhenian founded in Argos the temple 
of Athena Salpinx (Pans. ii. 21. 3). The evident connexion 
between Asia Minor and Etruria in these facts cannot be over¬ 
looked. Besides these deities there were Venus {Turan), Bacchus 
{Fufluns), Mercury {Turms), Vulcan {Sethlans). Of these, Seth- 
lans is in a way the most important, for he shows a connexion 
in prehistoric times between Etruria and the East.® Other 
deities of Greek origin there were—Ares, Apollo, Heracles, the 
Dioscuri; in fact, as the centuries passed, the Greek divinities 
were adopted almost without exception. Besides these there 
were also many gods of Latin or Sabine origin, of whom little is 
known but their names; these may often be local appellations 
for the same god. Among these were Voltumna at Volsinii and 
Vertumnus at Rome, Janus, Nortia, a goddess of Fortuna, 
Feronia, whose temple was at a town of the same name at the 
foot of Soracte,^ Mantus, Pales, Vejovis, Eileithyia and Ceres. 

‘ Varro ap. Serv. cut Aen. viii. 526 ; see Helbig, Bull. delV Inst. Arch. 
(1876), 227. 

* Censorinus, De Die Nat. 17. 

" See Preller, R 6 m. Myth. s.v. " Volcanus.” Opposed to this see 
Wissowa, Religion u. KuUus der Rdmer, who seems to misinterpret 
the evidence. 

’’ Strabo V. 2, 39; cf. Livy i. 30; Dion. Hal. iii. 32. 
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Such were the leading gods; in addition there was the world 
of spirits whom we know in Rome as the Manes, Lares and 
■ Penates. The latter were of four classes, pertaining to 
Jove, Neptune, the gods of the lower world, and to men.* 
The Lares too were of various sorts {familiares, compitales, 
viales), and with them the souls of the dead, after the performance 
of due expiatory rites, took their place as dii animales (Serv. 
ad Am. iii. i68 and 302). The Manes are the vaguest group of 
all and were confined almost wholly to the lower world (Festus, 
s.v. “ Mundus ”; Apuleius, De deo Socratis). Over all these 
ruled Mantus and Mania, the counterparts of Pluto and Perse¬ 
phone in Greece. As a result of this complete hierarchy of divine 
powers the priesthood of Etruria was large, powerful, and of 
such fame that Etruscan haruspices were sent for from distant 
places to interpret the sacrifices and the oracles (Livy v. i. 6, 
xxvii. 37. 6). 

Art. —The evidence drawn from tradition and custom which we 
have so far considered in relation to the origin and beliefs of the 
Etruscans has taken us into the prehistoric times much earlier 
than those when the handicrafts developed into true fine arts. 
The contents of the earliest graves ^ show but few traces of any 
feeling for art either in architecture or in the lesser forms of 
household and personal decoration. Gradually, however, as 
one comes down towards the more fixed historic periods, certain 
objects, obviously imported from the eastern Mediterranean, 
occur, and these are the first signs of an interest in the beauty or 
curiosity of things, an interest that local workmen could not yet 
satisfy, but which stirred them to endeavour. It was probably 
during the gth century that this began, not long after the period 
when foreign trade began to flourish. 

The history of Etruscan art has usually been wrongly estimated 
owing to the widespread delusion that objects found in Etruria 
were in the true sense products of native artists and indicative 
of native-grown culture. It is only recently, and not even yet 
completely, that the term “ Etruscan ” has been given up as the 
name for the terra-cotta vases (which were found in the iqth 
century by the earlier archaeologists of the modem scientific 
school in great quantities in the Etruscan tombs); these are 
now known to have been made by Greek potters. There are few 
books on the subject of Etruscan art. TTie best known is Jules 
Martha’s L’Art elrusgue (2nd ed., 1889), a book which, though full 
of accurate data, shows absolute lack of discrimination between 
those works that are of Etruscan fabric and those that were 
brought from other lands, particularly Greece and the Greek 
colonies of Magna Graecia and Sicily. These latter are too 
generally forgotten in the study both of Greek and of Etru.scan 
art, and all works which show the Greek spirit are vaguely 
supposed to have been produced on the Greek mainland. As 
much of the following must be to some extent controversial in 
character, a concrete illustration may serve to prevent mis¬ 
conception as to this important distinction. The beautiful 
throne in the Ludovisi collection representing the birth of 
Aphrodite is commonly spoken of as though made by some 
sculptor in Greece. It seems at least as likely that it comes 
from Sicily. Not only is the character of the modelling similar 
to what we find on Sicilian sculptures and coins, and not quite 
so sharp as on most works from Greece, but there is a lyrical 
feeling for nature in the pose of the figures and in the pebbled 
soil on which the main group stands, which seems to answer 
to the Sicilian feeling as we know it in poetry rather than to the 
Greek. 

The houses of the earliest times were, to judge by the burial 
ums known from their shape as hut-ums, .small single-room 
constructions of rectangular plan similar to certain 
***" types of the capannt used by the shepherds to-day. 
ftobably the walls were wattled and the roofs were 
certainly thatched, for the urns show plainly the long beams 
fastened together at the top and hanging from the ridge down 
each side. Tombs cut in the rock offer other and later models of 

’ Nigidius Figulus ap. Araob. adv. Nat. iii. 40; cl. Nig. Fig. reli¬ 
quiae, ed. Ant. Swoboda (1888), p. 83. 

’ Montelius, Civ. Prim, en Italie, 
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house construction, but give no suggestion that the Etruscans 
had any artistic sense in architecture. Such tombs are mostly 
later than the 5th century b.c., and show the most simple form 
of wood construction. Posts or columns hold up the walls and 
the sloping roofs, the latter made of beams with boards laid 
lengthwise, covered by others from ridge to eave, the intervening ' 
space forming a coffer, sometimes decorated. Though the walls 
of such tombs are often covered with paintings, the relation 
of the various parts (and, let it be remembered, these tombs 
represent the houses of the living) shows but the coarsest sense 
of proportion. The elements of the decoration, such as capitals, 
mouldings, rosettes, patterns, are borrowed from Greece, Egypt 
or elsewhere, and are used redundantly and with no refinement.* 

The temples did not differ from those in Greece in any essential 
principle of construction except that they were generally square, 
from the desire to make them answer to the iemplum or quadri¬ 
partite division of the heavens elaborated by the priests. In 
Roman limes “ Etruscan style ” was the term used for colonnades 
with wide intercolumniations, and this shows how the early 
builders used wood with its possibility of long architrave beams 
rather than stone as in Greece. The interior arrangements of 
the temple also varied from the Grecian models, for owing to the 
fact that the gods of Etruria were often worshipped in groups of 
three the cella was divided into three chambers. The decoration 
—metopes, friezes, acroteria, &c.—was of terra-cotta fastened 
by nails to the wooden walls. 

Though we know that the Etruscans were famous for their 
games,* still there are no remains of etrei, and so too, though the 
satyristae were well known,* no theatres are left. They were 
obviously a race of no literary taste or culture. The theatre at 
Fiesole which is often referred to as Etruscan unquestionably 
dales from Roman times. 

Underground tombs have already been mentioned in their 
relation to house-architecture, but there are the tumuli such as 
that called la Cucumella at Void, that of the Curiatii at Albano, 
or that of Porsena at Clusium, which Pliny describes as one of 
the wonders of Italy {H.N, xxxvi. 19). These great walled-in 
mounds with their complex of interior chambers are interesting 
as reminiscent of tombs in Lydia, but architecturally they are 
barbaric and show no developed skill. 

There remains one monument which has always been supposed ' 
to show a real advance made by the Etruscans in the art of 
architecture—the cloaca maxima in Rome. This round-arched 
drain was supposed to have been built by Etruscans, and it was 
only in 1903 that Commendatore Boni in excavating the Forum 
proved that the drain was originally uncovered, and that the 
arch was built at the end of the Republic. Thus the honour, 
not of discovering the arch, for it was known to the East, but of 
popularizing its use, does not belong to the Etruscans, though 
they did use it at a comparatively late time for city gates, as at 
Volterra.* The false arch and dome of the Mycenaeans seems 
to have been familiar to them, though there are but few cases of 
its use on a large scale. The best-known instances are the 
Tullianum or Mamertine prison in Rome, the Regulini-Galassi 
tomb at Cervetri,^ one at Sesto Fiorentino near Florence,* at 
Cortona,* at Chiusi, and also those in Latium.i® 

Although there was, therefore, but little development in 
the greater arts of literature and architecture among the Etrus¬ 
cans, it is evident enough that there was much desire to possess 
the products of the lesser arts, such as sculpture, jewelry and 
household ornaments. But here too*the study has been made 
difficult by the failure to distinguish between native and im¬ 
ported products. Before studying the objects themselves it is 
well to recall the legendarj' character of Etruscan chronology as 

* For an illustration of the Corneto tomb see Architectuke, 
vol. ii. p. 559. 

■* Appian viii, 66; Tertullian, De spect. 5; Plutarch, Qu. Horn. 

107 . 

' Dion. Hal. vii. 72. 

* Montelius, Civ. Prim. ii. pi. 172. 

’ Ib. pi. 333; cf. 343. " Ib. pi. 166. * Ib. pi. 173. 

Monum. Ant. xv. p. 151; Btdl. d. Com. Arch, di Roma, 1898, 
p. III. 
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reckoned in sofeula. Helbig * Bhowed that we cannot consider any 
of the traditional dates as being accurate until about 644 B.C., 
the beginning, that is, of the fifth saeculutn. This is probably 
about one hundred years after the introduction of the Chalcidian 
(Ionic) alphabet into the- country. One of the earliest examples 
' of the use of it is on a vase found in the Regulini-Galassi tomb. 
In considering the trade of the country it has been pointed out 
that its chief political connexions were with Carthage, but the 
artistic sense of Carthaginians or other Phoenicians was not more 
developed than that of the Etruscans. They were traders, and 
doubtless brought the Etruscans some of the Elgyptian and 
Eastern objects which have been found in their tombs, articles 
that date from the 7th and 6th centuries k.c. But beside the 
Phoenici.ans the Ionian Greeks from the 9th century had been 
trading and colonizing jn Sicily and Italy. Herodotus (L 163) 
tells how the Phocacans were the first of the Greeks to take long 
voyages, and that they discovered the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian 
seas and Iberia. Thucydides (vi. 3.1) says that it was Chalcidians 
from Euboea who first settled in Sicily. Pliny {Hist, Nat. xxxv. 
12. 43) writes in the same sense, for he tells of Demaratus who 
came from Corinth with the artists Eucheir, Diopus, Eugremmus, 
about 650 B.C., and first started sculpture in Italy. These tradi¬ 
tions of the coming of Ionian Greeks to Italy are completely 
borne out by the archaeological remains found in Ionian lands 
and in Etruria, and it is agreed that a great part of what has 
hitherto been considered Etrusenn is no more Etruscan than the 
Moorish plates of the 15th century found in Italy are Florentine. 
The best works in most of the smaller arts are almost without 
exception Greek, the earlier Ionian, the later Attic; the remainder 
arc made with the distinct intention of imitating Greek models, 
and so should lie considered as Greek, inasmuch as they do not 
show a natural, original expression of feeling on the part of the 
Etruscan workman. The Etruscans were dull artists in all lines. 
They were skilful copyists, nothing more, as is absolutely proved 
by the simple fact that we know of no Etruscan artist by name. 
If one takes the articles which are of obviously local manufacture, 
such as the burial urns - or the ordinary bronze mirrors, or the 
pottery, it would be hard to find a similar quantity of work by 
any other race so lacking in originality of conception or high 
excellence of technique. 

In the study of the monuments a division must be made 
distinguishing between the obviously Greek works, the works 
done with a desire to copy Greek models and the work of native 
artists. To separate the objects in the way suggested required 
a very considerable familiarity with Greek art, and though 
in many cases the result may be doubtful, still so much must 
be taken from the Etruscans that they are shown to have little 
more artistic feeling than the Romans. In the earlier centuries 
a strong eastern influence appears in the copying of sphinxes 
and similar eastern motives, but this soon gave way to the 
stronger Greek influence, as was natural, for the intercourse 
with the Phoenicians was spasmodic whereas that with the Greeks 
was constant. But even with the Greeks to kindle their imagina¬ 
tions, the Etruscans produced no school of art; no steady 
progression is traceable. In various towns there were various 
fashions of pottery or jewelry, but good, had and indifferent 
constantly occur together in a way possible only among a people 
who possessed no natural artistic capacities and had no wide¬ 
spread standards of cultivated taste. The lonians have been 
mentioned as having strongly affected the arts in Etruria, and, 
though in the later cenfuries Athens undoubtedly exported 
heai'y consignments to Italy, the taste of the Etruscans seems 
generally to have preferred the rather heavy loose style of the 
lonians, even when direct contact with them was lost and its 
place taken by direct relations with Athens and her colonies. 

Pottery ® practised enormously by the Etruscans shows as 
dearly as possible their essential strength and weakness as 

■ Anmli delV Inst. Arch., t&tf, 230. 

’ Gerhard, Etruskisclie Spiegel; Kortc, Rilievi deUe nme Etrusche. 

> Sec Potticr, Catalogue des vases antiques, II. L'£colt lonienne ; 
Bochlau, Am ionisihen und iialischen Nekropolen ; Karo, De arte 
vttscularia antiquissima ; Kndt, lonische Vasenntalttri. See farther 
CsaAMtcs, § Etruscan. 
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artists. Even the black ware called bucchero is now known to 
have been manufactured in other lands and not to be an 
exclusively Etruscan style. In the earlier tombs this 
ware is present in greater numbers than any other, 
and the vases exhibit considerable dexterity of manufacture 
so far as form goes. But it is evident from comparisons with 
early Ionian vases that the better proportioned of the shapes 
arc direct copies of the Ionian. The decoration of the bucchero 
is either engraved, in which case it is almost always extremely 
rude, nr formed by figures modelled or pressed by a mould on 
to the body of the vase. In these two last cases the figures are 
often suggestive of the farther East (Egyptian and Mesopotamia), 
but still more frequently they are taken from, Greek originals, 
and the natural tendency of the Etruscan artist to be a copyist 
is very marked. Whence the moulds for these vases came is 
not known, but analogy with other classes of work makes it 
practically certain that some were imported and some made 
by the imitating workmen. There are other classes of vases 
which at first sight look as though they were imported from 
Greece, but by the nature of their clay are recognized to be 
Etruscan imitations of Greek originals. The imitation is often 
very skilful, for the Etruscan artist rivalled liis Grecian master in 
deftness of hand, if not in imagination. Such, for instance, 
are the Urge amphoras decorated with liands of animak in 
the Corinthian style. Besides these native vases the tombs 
have yielded great quantities of others which used to be called 
Etruscan, but are now known to have been imported from 
Greece. Until the 6th century r..c. these vases are mostly 
Ionian, but at that time the trade of the I’hocaeans was waning 
before that of Athens, and henceforward tlie Athenian ware is 
the commonest. Intercourse with Athens, however, came to 
an end about 480, when the .Sicilian Greeks mastered tlie trade 
of the western Mediterranean, so that in the Eitruscan tombs 
later than this date we find fewer and fewer imported vases, 
and more and more native imitations. It is generally taken for 
granted that these Attic vases were brought to Etruria by Greek 
traders, but considering how little the Greek historians, even 
Herodotus, knew of that country, this is unlikely. Then, too, 
the chief products Etniria had to give Greece were metals, 
so it is more likely that it wa.3 the Etruscan traders who, having 
carried metal to Greece (where Etruscan bronze was famous *), 
brought back the vases. 

Though most collections make no distinction between Greek 
and Etruscan scarabs the differences, though slight, are quite 
certain, and consist in the greater elaboration of the 
borders, edges and barks of the Eitruscan examples. 

The commonest material for these gems is red airnelian, and 
agate frequently occurs. The beetle shape is undoubtedly due 
to the Phoenicians, who familiarized the Etruscans with the 
Egyptian scarab and with its signification as an amulet ; while 
in technique they are more Greek, in use they are more Egyptian, 
for they were used not only as seals but as ornaments—as in 
the decoration of necklaces.'* What we learn from them merely 
serves to strengthen what we leani from the pottery—that the 
Etruscans depended on the Greek world for their artistic concep¬ 
tions. Though many Phoenician gems (in fact, scarcely any 
other kind) have been found in Sardinia, these are comparatively 
rare in Etruria, where the earliest gems occur about 650 b.c. 
Some of these earliest show the Ionian influence, which is abo 
shown in certain gold rings, but most of them represent the Attic 
style as seen on the black-figured vases of Athens. To under¬ 
stand them one has but to know Attic sculpture, the complete 
history of which is repeated in these small and beautifully 
worked stones. At first one finds the single figures, awkward 
in form and modelling, but full of life in composition—one 
finds the same mistakes in anatomy {i.e. the muscles of the 
stomach); and then come the figures beautifully worked and 
accurately observed, but with the slight hardness and rigidity 
that belongs to all pre-Raphaelitc work; and finally one sees 
the figures carved with the easy assurance of the master, 

* Athen. i. 28. 

'* Martha, L'Art itrusque, pi. 1,4 ; Bull. dtlV Inst. (1837) P- 4 ®' 
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sometimes single, sometimes in groups, but always Attic in their 
unrivalled representation of the beauties of the human figure, 
and in the innumerable lovely scenes taken from everyday life. 
Not infrequently inscriptions are cut in the gem, but these are 
not as on Greek gems the name of the carver or the owner, but 
the name of the Greek hero represented. In regard to technique 
one point is specially noteworthy. Many of the gems are carved 
with the round drill, and the disks made by this are not modelled 
into any real semblance of a figure. This is not a sign of the 
antiquity of the gem, for there are examples in which together 
with this method will be seen a figure finished with the greatest 
care; it is thus evident that the gem-cutter left the marks of 
his round drill because of their decorative value. This they 
undoubtedly possess, and it is one of the few cases in which the 
Etruscans showed any art sense. 

Bronze was used extensively. Weapons of course were 
fashioned of it, but these are simple in shape and decoration; 
SnuM. examples as those from Mycenae occur. 

Objects of large size, as the bronze doors of Vcii,* 
the chariots of Perugia in the New York museum, or large 
tripods or shields, show that the artisans had large quantities 
of the materia! at their disposal. As with the vases or gems, 
so in these metal objects the distinction must be drawn between 
pure Etruscan work and the work that was done by Greek 
workmen or by artisans copying the Greek style. As Etruscan 
art has been wrongly estimated through forgetfulness of the 
Greek influence, so Greek bronzes have possibly received credit 
that does not belong to them. Etruscan candelabra and vases 
were famous among the Greeks (Ath. i. 28. 6; xv. 700 c). The 
chariots above mentioned iind the tripods in the Harvard 
museum are plainly Greek ; the round shields with ornament 
in bands are native. Antefixes of tombs were of bronze, and 
in some cases the eyes of the figures were inlaid with glass 
paste. The best-known articles of bronze are the mirrors,'* 
which are very dependent on Greece for their models, though the 
poor style in which the scenes that decorate them are in most 
cases carved shows that these articles of common use were 
produced, as was natural, mainly by ordinary workmen. In 
rare rases the figures are not engraved but are given in low 
relief. These mirrors seem to have been mainly intended for 
women, and the scenes on them in largo numbers of cases are of 
such a character as to hear out this idea; for instead of scenes 
of battle such as occur on the gems, scenes with satyrs and 
maenads are commoner, or the story of Helen or the labours 
of Hercules. So far as development goes they pass through 
the same stages as the gems, though owing to their larger surface 
they arc more generally decorated with groups of figures.* An¬ 
other well-known class of work is the cistae or cylindricid bronze 
boxes found mostly at Praeneste, where they seem to have 
been especially popular. The engraved figures on them are of 
the same character as those on the mirrors, and it is noteworthy 
that these figures are often better in style than the figures 
modelled in the round that serve as handles, or than the legs 
which also are modelled. This, taken together with the fact 
that the same figures are repeated in several cases on mere than 
one gem or mirror, makes it probable that the workmen, like 
the later potters of Arezzo, had a stock of models brought from 
Greece, which they repeated and combined to suit their fancy. 

The paintings and contents of the tombs have made it plain 
that the wealth of the Etruscans was very considerable, and that 
they spent much on jewelry, gold and silver.'' Their 
extravagance in this regard was well known,* and the 
rings, the' necklaces, the diadems, the bracelets and 
the earrings show that there was a large class of well-to-do people. 
TTip eastern and Greek influences are* clearly marked in the 
figures used in decoration, and in certain shapes of rings, but in 

' Hntarch, Camiltus, te. 

* Gerhard, £■<*■. Spiegel (continued by Klugmann and Korte). 

» Mirrors of Greek style, Gerhard, iii, 112, 116, 240, joj, 352 ; 
Klugmann-Korte, 107, 131, ifio. 

* See plates in Martha and in Moftvmetiti delV Inst., also Mon. Ant. 
H’. and Milani’s Studie materiali. 

‘ Juvenal v. 164; Ovid, Am. iii. 13. 25 S. 


one technical matter the Etruscans seem to have made a dis¬ 
covery : it was in the use of granulated ornament, that is, 
ornament made by soldering on to the gold object infinitely 
small globules of the same metal laid in various designs and 
patterns, each globule soldered by itself. Though this style 
of ornament occurs in Egypt, Cyprus, Rhodes and Magna' 
Gmecia, nowhere is it accomplished with such extraordinary 
minuteness as in Etruria. That they should do this was natural. 
The difficulty of it seems to have pleased them, for ills commoner 
than the earlier filigree work made of wire soldered on to the gold 
base. Reference has been made to the scarabs set as ornament 
in the gold necklaces, and similarly we find amber used and, in 
the later work, precious stones and pearls. 

As in Greece the Etruscans first carved their figures out of 
wood,® but what these figures were like we can only imagine. 
The earliest known figures in the round are even less 
successful than the contemporary Greek work. An ^ 
early attempt at a female bust i is made not by casting but by 
riveting plates of bronze together. A half life size bust in the 
Tyszkiewicz collection® made probably about 600 b.c. is cast 
solid. Later they learned the art of liollow-casting, but their 
attempts to reproduce figures in the round are generally lacking 
in skill. One reason for this was the lack of good marble, the 
quarries at Carrara not having been used till Roman times. 
Terra-cotta was the material most commonly used, and their 
skill in modelling and colouring this was great. The earlier 
statues of large size have perished; but there are three famous 
sarcophagi which show the work of Ionian Etruscan artists; * 
one is in the British Museum, one in the Louvre and one in the 
Villa di Papa Giulio at Rome. The elaborate detail and careful 
work, the types of the figures and the style of their dress all point 
(o the same Ionic origin as that of the bronze chariots already 
mentioned. The type of sarcophagus illustrated by these ex¬ 
amples became very common, and in the figures that decorate 
the covers can be traced the various influences that affected the 
whole of Etruscan art. In an example from Voidthe later 
Attic influence is strongly marked. Such work shows little 
power of origination, but much of the interest taken by careful 
workmen by copying carefully, and the tendency that such 
workmen almost invariably display of overloading the subject 
with too much ornament and detail. The small ash-ums, either 
of stone or terra-cotta, are in certain ways more interesting than 
tlie more elaborate sarcophagi, for on these urns the heads of 
the figures reclining on one elbow which form the u.sual decoration 
of the covers are often obvious attempts*at portraiture. Single 
busts show this same desire for accurate likeness of the person 
represented, and in this one line of art the Etruscans showed a 
new feeling, one tlvat found its finest expression in the hands of 
the later Roman portraitists. The main difference between such 
portraits and the Greek ones i.s that the Greek artist thought of 
his subject as illustrating character tlvat showed itself in ways 
of repose and thought—the essential, lasting individualitya 
The Etruscan and Roman portraitist thought, on the other hand, 
of his subject as illustrating character in ways of action ; hence 
pure Etruscan and Roman portraits are much more tense in 
line, and the expression of the eye is not dreamy but distinctly 
focussed. They are different, but, as art, one is as fine as the 
other. The scenes on the sides of these urns are, as in the case of 
the gems and mirrors, very frequently taken from Greek storv', 
and often are scenes of battle.** Work in relief for the friezes and 
the other decorations of temples wa»vcry common, and shows 
remarkable skill in the mere processes of modelling and baking 
the .slabs of terra-cotta that were fastened by nails to the beams. 
So far as the figures themselves are concerned, they seem to have 
but little meaning in connexion with the building they decorate. 

* Pliny, H.N. xiv. 9 ; xvi. 216. 

'• From the PoUedtara tomb at Vulci, Martha fig. 333. 

* Coll. TysekicKm;, pi. 13. 

' Mon. dell' Inst. vi. pi. 59, cf. Annati p. 402 ; Mon. Ant. 
viii. pi. xiii.-xiv. 

"* Mon. deW Inst. viii. pi. 20 ; Martha p. 347. 

” Martha pp. 333, 348. 

'- Sec K6rtc, Rilim’i delle nrne Etrusche. 
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reckoned in sofeula. Helbig * Bhowed that we cannot consider any 
of the traditional dates as being accurate until about 644 B.C., 
the beginning, that is, of the fifth saeculutn. This is probably 
about one hundred years after the introduction of the Chalcidian 
(Ionic) alphabet into the- country. One of the earliest examples 
' of the use of it is on a vase found in the Regulini-Galassi tomb. 
In considering the trade of the country it has been pointed out 
that its chief political connexions were with Carthage, but the 
artistic sense of Carthaginians or other Phoenicians was not more 
developed than that of the Etruscans. They were traders, and 
doubtless brought the Etruscans some of the Elgyptian and 
Eastern objects which have been found in their tombs, articles 
that date from the 7th and 6th centuries k.c. But beside the 
Phoenici.ans the Ionian Greeks from the 9th century had been 
trading and colonizing jn Sicily and Italy. Herodotus (L 163) 
tells how the Phocacans were the first of the Greeks to take long 
voyages, and that they discovered the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian 
seas and Iberia. Thucydides (vi. 3.1) says that it was Chalcidians 
from Euboea who first settled in Sicily. Pliny {Hist, Nat. xxxv. 
12. 43) writes in the same sense, for he tells of Demaratus who 
came from Corinth with the artists Eucheir, Diopus, Eugremmus, 
about 650 B.C., and first started sculpture in Italy. These tradi¬ 
tions of the coming of Ionian Greeks to Italy are completely 
borne out by the archaeological remains found in Ionian lands 
and in Etruria, and it is agreed that a great part of what has 
hitherto been considered Etrusenn is no more Etruscan than the 
Moorish plates of the 15th century found in Italy are Florentine. 
The best works in most of the smaller arts are almost without 
exception Greek, the earlier Ionian, the later Attic; the remainder 
arc made with the distinct intention of imitating Greek models, 
and so should lie considered as Greek, inasmuch as they do not 
show a natural, original expression of feeling on the part of the 
Etruscan workman. The Etruscans were dull artists in all lines. 
They were skilful copyists, nothing more, as is absolutely proved 
by the simple fact that we know of no Etruscan artist by name. 
If one takes the articles which are of obviously local manufacture, 
such as the burial urns - or the ordinary bronze mirrors, or the 
pottery, it would be hard to find a similar quantity of work by 
any other race so lacking in originality of conception or high 
excellence of technique. 

In the study of the monuments a division must be made 
distinguishing between the obviously Greek works, the works 
done with a desire to copy Greek models and the work of native 
artists. To separate the objects in the way suggested required 
a very considerable familiarity with Greek art, and though 
in many cases the result may be doubtful, still so much must 
be taken from the Etruscans that they are shown to have little 
more artistic feeling than the Romans. In the earlier centuries 
a strong eastern influence appears in the copying of sphinxes 
and similar eastern motives, but this soon gave way to the 
stronger Greek influence, as was natural, for the intercourse 
with the Phoenicians was spasmodic whereas that with the Greeks 
was constant. But even with the Greeks to kindle their imagina¬ 
tions, the Etruscans produced no school of art; no steady 
progression is traceable. In various towns there were various 
fashions of pottery or jewelry, but good, had and indifferent 
constantly occur together in a way possible only among a people 
who possessed no natural artistic capacities and had no wide¬ 
spread standards of cultivated taste. The lonians have been 
mentioned as having strongly affected the arts in Etruria, and, 
though in the later cenfuries Athens undoubtedly exported 
heai'y consignments to Italy, the taste of the Etruscans seems 
generally to have preferred the rather heavy loose style of the 
lonians, even when direct contact with them was lost and its 
place taken by direct relations with Athens and her colonies. 

Pottery ® practised enormously by the Etruscans shows as 
dearly as possible their essential strength and weakness as 

■ Anmli delV Inst. Arch., t&tf, 230. 
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artists. Even the black ware called bucchero is now known to 
have been manufactured in other lands and not to be an 
exclusively Etruscan style. In the earlier tombs this 
ware is present in greater numbers than any other, 
and the vases exhibit considerable dexterity of manufacture 
so far as form goes. But it is evident from comparisons with 
early Ionian vases that the better proportioned of the shapes 
arc direct copies of the Ionian. The decoration of the bucchero 
is either engraved, in which case it is almost always extremely 
rude, nr formed by figures modelled or pressed by a mould on 
to the body of the vase. In these two last cases the figures are 
often suggestive of the farther East (Egyptian and Mesopotamia), 
but still more frequently they are taken from, Greek originals, 
and the natural tendency of the Etruscan artist to be a copyist 
is very marked. Whence the moulds for these vases came is 
not known, but analogy with other classes of work makes it 
practically certain that some were imported and some made 
by the imitating workmen. There are other classes of vases 
which at first sight look as though they were imported from 
Greece, but by the nature of their clay are recognized to be 
Etruscan imitations of Greek originals. The imitation is often 
very skilful, for the Etruscan artist rivalled liis Grecian master in 
deftness of hand, if not in imagination. Such, for instance, 
are the Urge amphoras decorated with liands of animak in 
the Corinthian style. Besides these native vases the tombs 
have yielded great quantities of others which used to be called 
Etruscan, but are now known to have been imported from 
Greece. Until the 6th century r..c. these vases are mostly 
Ionian, but at that time the trade of the I’hocaeans was waning 
before that of Athens, and henceforward tlie Athenian ware is 
the commonest. Intercourse with Athens, however, came to 
an end about 480, when the .Sicilian Greeks mastered tlie trade 
of the western Mediterranean, so that in the Eitruscan tombs 
later than this date we find fewer and fewer imported vases, 
and more and more native imitations. It is generally taken for 
granted that these Attic vases were brought to Etruria by Greek 
traders, but considering how little the Greek historians, even 
Herodotus, knew of that country, this is unlikely. Then, too, 
the chief products Etniria had to give Greece were metals, 
so it is more likely that it wa.3 the Etruscan traders who, having 
carried metal to Greece (where Etruscan bronze was famous *), 
brought back the vases. 

Though most collections make no distinction between Greek 
and Etruscan scarabs the differences, though slight, are quite 
certain, and consist in the greater elaboration of the 
borders, edges and barks of the Eitruscan examples. 

The commonest material for these gems is red airnelian, and 
agate frequently occurs. The beetle shape is undoubtedly due 
to the Phoenicians, who familiarized the Etruscans with the 
Egyptian scarab and with its signification as an amulet ; while 
in technique they are more Greek, in use they are more Egyptian, 
for they were used not only as seals but as ornaments—as in 
the decoration of necklaces.'* What we learn from them merely 
serves to strengthen what we leani from the pottery—that the 
Etruscans depended on the Greek world for their artistic concep¬ 
tions. Though many Phoenician gems (in fact, scarcely any 
other kind) have been found in Sardinia, these are comparatively 
rare in Etruria, where the earliest gems occur about 650 b.c. 
Some of these earliest show the Ionian influence, which is abo 
shown in certain gold rings, but most of them represent the Attic 
style as seen on the black-figured vases of Athens. To under¬ 
stand them one has but to know Attic sculpture, the complete 
history of which is repeated in these small and beautifully 
worked stones. At first one finds the single figures, awkward 
in form and modelling, but full of life in composition—one 
finds the same mistakes in anatomy {i.e. the muscles of the 
stomach); and then come the figures beautifully worked and 
accurately observed, but with the slight hardness and rigidity 
that belongs to all pre-Raphaelitc work; and finally one sees 
the figures carved with the easy assurance of the master, 

* Athen. i. 28. 

'* Martha, L'Art itrusque, pi. 1,4 ; Bull. dtlV Inst. (1837) P- 4 ®' 
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weight of the evidence appears to be distinctly in favour of the 
Etruscan character of the language, and Pauli’s view is now 
generally accepted by students of Etruscan; hence the inclusion 
of the inscription in the Corpus Inscc. Etruscarum. 

4. The first attempt to interpret Etruscan inscriptions was 
made by Phil. Buonarroti (Explic. et conject. ad monum. &c., 
Florence, 17*6), who, as was dmost inevitable at that epoch, 
tried to explain the language as a dialect of l.atin. But no real 
study was possible before the determination of the alphabet by 
Lepsius (InsCc. Umbr. et Oscae, Leipzig, 1841), and his discovery 
that five of the Tables of Iguvium (?.».), though written in 
F.truscan alphabet, contained a language akin to Latin but 
totally different from Etruscan, though some of the non-Italic 
peculiarities of Etruscan had been already pointed out by 
Ottfried Muller (Die Etrusker, Breslau, 1828). The earliest in¬ 
scriptions, e.g. the terra-cotta stele of Capua of the 5th century 
B.C., are written in “ serpentine boustrophedon,” but in its 
common form of the 3rd century b.c. the alphabet is retrograde, 
and has the following nmeteen letters :— 

a, c, e, V, z. h, 0 , i, 1 , m, n, p, s', r, s, t, u, x. f 
On older monuments >|=A occurs as an archaic form of c; 

sibilant of some kind; and ®’=^, this last mostly 
in foreign words. In the earlier monuments the cross-bars of e 
and V and h have a more decidedly oblique inclination, and s is 
often angular (^). 'I'he mediae b, g, d, though they often occur 
in words handed down by writers as Etruscan, are never found 
in the Etruscan inscriptions, though the presence of the mediae 
in the Umbrian and Oscan alphabets and in the abecedaria 
shows that they existed in the earliest form of the Etruscan 
alphabet, 0 is very rare. The form f (earlier Qt)=/ in 
south Etruscan and Faliscan inscriptions should also be men¬ 
tioned. Its combination with Q h shows that it had once serv'ed 
to denote the sound of digamma just as Latin F. The varieties 
of the alphabet in use between the Apennines and the Alps 
were first examined by Mommsen (Inschriften nord-etruskischen 
Alphabets, 1833), and have since been discussed by Pauli (Alt- 
italische Forschungen, 1885-1894, esp. vol. iii.. Die Veneter, p. 218, 
where other references will be found, see also Veneti). 

5. The determination of the alphabet was followed by a 
large number of different attempts to explain the Etruscan 
forms from words in some other language to which it was supposed 
that Etruscan might be akin ; Scandinavian and Basque and 
Semitic have been tried among the rest. These attempts, how¬ 
ever ingenious, have all proved fruitless; even the latest and 
least fanciful (Remarques sur le parents de la langue etrusque, 
Copenhagen, 1899; Bulletin de VAcademie Koyale des Sciences 
et des Lettres de Danemark, 1899, p. 373), in which features of some 
living dialects of the Caucasus are cautiously compared by Prof. 

V. Thomsen (as independently by Pauli, see § 12), is at the best 
premature, and as to the numerals probably misleading. Worst 
of all was the effort of W. Corssen (Die Sprache der Etrusker, 
1875), in whom learning and enthusiasm were combined with 
loose methods of both epigraphy and grammar, to revive the 
view of Buonarroti. The only solid achievement in the period 
of Corssen’s influence (1860-1880) was the description of the 
works of art (tombs, vases, mirrors and the like) from the different 
centres of Etruscan population; Dennis’s Cities and Cemeteries 
of Etruria (ist ed., 1848; 2nd, 1878) contributes something even 
to the study of the langu^e, because many of the figures in the 
scenes sculptured or engraved bear names in Etruscan form (e.g. 
usils, ” sun ” ; or “ of the sun,” on the templum of Placentia; 
fufiuni, “ Bacchus ” ; tuxulxa, a demSn or fury; see Dennis, 
Cities, 2nd ed., frontispiece, and p. 354). 

6. The reaction against Corssen’s method was led first by 

W. Deecke, Corssen und die Sprache der Etrusker (1876), Etruski- 
sche Forschungen (1875-1880), and continued by Carl Pauli 
at first jointly with Deecke and afterwards singly with greater 
power (Etruskische Studien, 1873), Etr. Forschungen u. Studien 
(Gottin^n-Stuttgart, 1881-1884), Altitalisehe Studien (Hanover, 
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1883-1887); Altitalisehe Forschungen (Leipzig, Of 

the work achieved during the last generation by him and the 
few but distinguished scholars associated with him (Danielsson, 
Schaefer, Skutscb and Torp) it may perhaps be said that, though 
the positive knowledge yet reaped is scanty, so much has been 
done in other ways that the prospect is full of promise. In the * 
first place, the only sound method of dealing with an unknown 
language, that' of interpreting the records of the language by 
their own internal evidence in the first instance (not by the use 
of imaginary parallels in better known languages whose kinship 
with the problematic language is merely assumed), has been 
finally established and is now followed even by scholars like 
Elia Lattes, who still retain some affection for the older point 
of view. By this means enough certainty has been obtained on 
many characteristic features of the language to bring about a 
general recognition of the fact that Etruscan, if we put aside 
Its borrowings from the neighbouring dialects of Italy, is in no 
sense an Indo-European language. In the second place, the 
great undertaking of the Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum, 
founded by Carl Pauli, with the support of the Berlin Academy, 
conducted by him from 1893 till his death in 1901, and continued 
by Danielsson, Herbig and Torp, for the first time provided a 
sound basis for the study in a text of the inscriptions, edited 
with care and arranged according to their provenance. The 
first volume contains over four thousand inscriptions from the 
northern half of Etruria. Thirdly, the discoveries of recent 
years have richly increased the available material, especially by 
two documents each of some length, (i) The sth-century stele 
of terra-cotta from S. Maria di Capua already cited, published 
by Buecheler in Rhein. Museum, Iv., 1900, p. i) and now in the 
Royal Museum at Berlin, is the longest Etruscan inscription 
yet found. Its best preserved part contains some two hundred 
words of continuous text, and is divided into paragraphs, of 
which the third may he cited in the reading approved by Daniels¬ 
son and Torp, and with the division of words adopted by Torp 
(in his Bemerktmgen sur etrusk. Inschr. von S. Maria di Capua, 
Christiania, 1905), to which the student may be referred. “ isvei 
tule ilucve, an priS laruns ilucufiux, nun: tiSuaial xues 
Xa^c(e) anulis mulu rizile, ziz riin puiian acasri, ti-m an tule, 
leflam sul ; ilucu-per pris an ti, ar vus; ta aius, nunfleri.” 
(2) The linen wrappings of an Egyptian muimny (of the Ptolemaic ' 
period) preserved in the Agram museum were observed to show 
on their inner surface some writing, which proved to be Etruscan 
and to contain more than a thousand words of largely continuous 
text (Krall, " Die etruskischen Mumienbinden des Agramer. 
Museums,” Denksehr. d. k. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 41, Vienna, 
1892). The writing has probably nothing to do with the mummy 
as it is on the inner surface of the bands, and these are torn 
fragments of the original book. The alphabet is of about the 
3rd century b.c. 

7. From the recurrence of a number of particular formulae with 
frequent numerals at intervals, the book seems to be a liturgical 
document. Torp has pointed out tliat die two documents have 
some forty words in common, and, with Lattes (“ I’rimi Apprenti 
sulla grande iscriz. Etrusca," &c., in llendic. d. Reale Inst. Lumb., 
serie ii. vol. xxxviii., 1900, p. 345 &.), has shown that both contain 
lists of offerings made to certain gods (among them Suri, Le#am, 
and Calu); and Skutsch {Rhein. Mtis. 36, igoi, p. 639) has added 
a plausible conjectun; as to the occasions of the offerings, based on 
the phrase‘‘flerxvanetfunsl" “Neptuni statua” (or “ statuae pars"); 
Torp has made it very probable that the words vacl (or vacil) and 
nun, which recur at regular intervals in both, mean ” addre.ss," 

“ recite," " pray,” or the like, preceding or following spoken parts 
of the ritual. 

8. Along with the growth of the material, some positive increase 
in knowledge of the language has been attained. Independently 
of the work done upon particular inscriptions, such as that which 
has just been desenbed, a considerable addition has come from the 
elaborate study of Latin proper names already mentioned by Prof. 
W. Schulze of Berlin {Zur Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen, Berlin, 
1904), which has incidentally embodied and somewhat extended 
the points of Etruscan nomenclature previously observed. The chief 
results for our purpose may be briefly stated. It will be convenient 
to use the following terms :— 

(1) prasnomsH = personal name of the individual. 

e.g. Vet or Lar of a man, Larii or iana of a woman. 

(2) nomen = family name. 
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reckoned in sofeula. Helbig * Bhowed that we cannot consider any 
of the traditional dates as being accurate until about 644 B.C., 
the beginning, that is, of the fifth saeculutn. This is probably 
about one hundred years after the introduction of the Chalcidian 
(Ionic) alphabet into the- country. One of the earliest examples 
' of the use of it is on a vase found in the Regulini-Galassi tomb. 
In considering the trade of the country it has been pointed out 
that its chief political connexions were with Carthage, but the 
artistic sense of Carthaginians or other Phoenicians was not more 
developed than that of the Etruscans. They were traders, and 
doubtless brought the Etruscans some of the Elgyptian and 
Eastern objects which have been found in their tombs, articles 
that date from the 7th and 6th centuries k.c. But beside the 
Phoenici.ans the Ionian Greeks from the 9th century had been 
trading and colonizing jn Sicily and Italy. Herodotus (L 163) 
tells how the Phocacans were the first of the Greeks to take long 
voyages, and that they discovered the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian 
seas and Iberia. Thucydides (vi. 3.1) says that it was Chalcidians 
from Euboea who first settled in Sicily. Pliny {Hist, Nat. xxxv. 
12. 43) writes in the same sense, for he tells of Demaratus who 
came from Corinth with the artists Eucheir, Diopus, Eugremmus, 
about 650 B.C., and first started sculpture in Italy. These tradi¬ 
tions of the coming of Ionian Greeks to Italy are completely 
borne out by the archaeological remains found in Ionian lands 
and in Etruria, and it is agreed that a great part of what has 
hitherto been considered Etrusenn is no more Etruscan than the 
Moorish plates of the 15th century found in Italy are Florentine. 
The best works in most of the smaller arts are almost without 
exception Greek, the earlier Ionian, the later Attic; the remainder 
arc made with the distinct intention of imitating Greek models, 
and so should lie considered as Greek, inasmuch as they do not 
show a natural, original expression of feeling on the part of the 
Etruscan workman. The Etruscans were dull artists in all lines. 
They were skilful copyists, nothing more, as is absolutely proved 
by the simple fact that we know of no Etruscan artist by name. 
If one takes the articles which are of obviously local manufacture, 
such as the burial urns - or the ordinary bronze mirrors, or the 
pottery, it would be hard to find a similar quantity of work by 
any other race so lacking in originality of conception or high 
excellence of technique. 

In the study of the monuments a division must be made 
distinguishing between the obviously Greek works, the works 
done with a desire to copy Greek models and the work of native 
artists. To separate the objects in the way suggested required 
a very considerable familiarity with Greek art, and though 
in many cases the result may be doubtful, still so much must 
be taken from the Etruscans that they are shown to have little 
more artistic feeling than the Romans. In the earlier centuries 
a strong eastern influence appears in the copying of sphinxes 
and similar eastern motives, but this soon gave way to the 
stronger Greek influence, as was natural, for the intercourse 
with the Phoenicians was spasmodic whereas that with the Greeks 
was constant. But even with the Greeks to kindle their imagina¬ 
tions, the Etruscans produced no school of art; no steady 
progression is traceable. In various towns there were various 
fashions of pottery or jewelry, but good, had and indifferent 
constantly occur together in a way possible only among a people 
who possessed no natural artistic capacities and had no wide¬ 
spread standards of cultivated taste. The lonians have been 
mentioned as having strongly affected the arts in Etruria, and, 
though in the later cenfuries Athens undoubtedly exported 
heai'y consignments to Italy, the taste of the Etruscans seems 
generally to have preferred the rather heavy loose style of the 
lonians, even when direct contact with them was lost and its 
place taken by direct relations with Athens and her colonies. 

Pottery ® practised enormously by the Etruscans shows as 
dearly as possible their essential strength and weakness as 
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artists. Even the black ware called bucchero is now known to 
have been manufactured in other lands and not to be an 
exclusively Etruscan style. In the earlier tombs this 
ware is present in greater numbers than any other, 
and the vases exhibit considerable dexterity of manufacture 
so far as form goes. But it is evident from comparisons with 
early Ionian vases that the better proportioned of the shapes 
arc direct copies of the Ionian. The decoration of the bucchero 
is either engraved, in which case it is almost always extremely 
rude, nr formed by figures modelled or pressed by a mould on 
to the body of the vase. In these two last cases the figures are 
often suggestive of the farther East (Egyptian and Mesopotamia), 
but still more frequently they are taken from, Greek originals, 
and the natural tendency of the Etruscan artist to be a copyist 
is very marked. Whence the moulds for these vases came is 
not known, but analogy with other classes of work makes it 
practically certain that some were imported and some made 
by the imitating workmen. There are other classes of vases 
which at first sight look as though they were imported from 
Greece, but by the nature of their clay are recognized to be 
Etruscan imitations of Greek originals. The imitation is often 
very skilful, for the Etruscan artist rivalled liis Grecian master in 
deftness of hand, if not in imagination. Such, for instance, 
are the Urge amphoras decorated with liands of animak in 
the Corinthian style. Besides these native vases the tombs 
have yielded great quantities of others which used to be called 
Etruscan, but are now known to have been imported from 
Greece. Until the 6th century r..c. these vases are mostly 
Ionian, but at that time the trade of the I’hocaeans was waning 
before that of Athens, and henceforward tlie Athenian ware is 
the commonest. Intercourse with Athens, however, came to 
an end about 480, when the .Sicilian Greeks mastered tlie trade 
of the western Mediterranean, so that in the Eitruscan tombs 
later than this date we find fewer and fewer imported vases, 
and more and more native imitations. It is generally taken for 
granted that these Attic vases were brought to Etruria by Greek 
traders, but considering how little the Greek historians, even 
Herodotus, knew of that country, this is unlikely. Then, too, 
the chief products Etniria had to give Greece were metals, 
so it is more likely that it wa.3 the Etruscan traders who, having 
carried metal to Greece (where Etruscan bronze was famous *), 
brought back the vases. 

Though most collections make no distinction between Greek 
and Etruscan scarabs the differences, though slight, are quite 
certain, and consist in the greater elaboration of the 
borders, edges and barks of the Eitruscan examples. 

The commonest material for these gems is red airnelian, and 
agate frequently occurs. The beetle shape is undoubtedly due 
to the Phoenicians, who familiarized the Etruscans with the 
Egyptian scarab and with its signification as an amulet ; while 
in technique they are more Greek, in use they are more Egyptian, 
for they were used not only as seals but as ornaments—as in 
the decoration of necklaces.'* What we learn from them merely 
serves to strengthen what we leani from the pottery—that the 
Etruscans depended on the Greek world for their artistic concep¬ 
tions. Though many Phoenician gems (in fact, scarcely any 
other kind) have been found in Sardinia, these are comparatively 
rare in Etruria, where the earliest gems occur about 650 b.c. 
Some of these earliest show the Ionian influence, which is abo 
shown in certain gold rings, but most of them represent the Attic 
style as seen on the black-figured vases of Athens. To under¬ 
stand them one has but to know Attic sculpture, the complete 
history of which is repeated in these small and beautifully 
worked stones. At first one finds the single figures, awkward 
in form and modelling, but full of life in composition—one 
finds the same mistakes in anatomy {i.e. the muscles of the 
stomach); and then come the figures beautifully worked and 
accurately observed, but with the slight hardness and rigidity 
that belongs to all pre-Raphaelitc work; and finally one sees 
the figures carved with the easy assurance of the master, 

* Athen. i. 28. 
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weight of the evidence appears to be distinctly in favour of the 
Etruscan character of the language, and Pauli’s view is now 
generally accepted by students of Etruscan; hence the inclusion 
of the inscription in the Corpus Inscc. Etruscarum. 

4. The first attempt to interpret Etruscan inscriptions was 
made by Phil. Buonarroti (Explic. et conject. ad monum. &c., 
Florence, 17*6), who, as was dmost inevitable at that epoch, 
tried to explain the language as a dialect of l.atin. But no real 
study was possible before the determination of the alphabet by 
Lepsius (InsCc. Umbr. et Oscae, Leipzig, 1841), and his discovery 
that five of the Tables of Iguvium (?.».), though written in 
F.truscan alphabet, contained a language akin to Latin but 
totally different from Etruscan, though some of the non-Italic 
peculiarities of Etruscan had been already pointed out by 
Ottfried Muller (Die Etrusker, Breslau, 1828). The earliest in¬ 
scriptions, e.g. the terra-cotta stele of Capua of the 5th century 
B.C., are written in “ serpentine boustrophedon,” but in its 
common form of the 3rd century b.c. the alphabet is retrograde, 
and has the following nmeteen letters :— 

a, c, e, V, z. h, 0 , i, 1 , m, n, p, s', r, s, t, u, x. f 
On older monuments >|=A occurs as an archaic form of c; 

sibilant of some kind; and ®’=^, this last mostly 
in foreign words. In the earlier monuments the cross-bars of e 
and V and h have a more decidedly oblique inclination, and s is 
often angular (^). 'I'he mediae b, g, d, though they often occur 
in words handed down by writers as Etruscan, are never found 
in the Etruscan inscriptions, though the presence of the mediae 
in the Umbrian and Oscan alphabets and in the abecedaria 
shows that they existed in the earliest form of the Etruscan 
alphabet, 0 is very rare. The form f (earlier Qt)=/ in 
south Etruscan and Faliscan inscriptions should also be men¬ 
tioned. Its combination with Q h shows that it had once serv'ed 
to denote the sound of digamma just as Latin F. The varieties 
of the alphabet in use between the Apennines and the Alps 
were first examined by Mommsen (Inschriften nord-etruskischen 
Alphabets, 1833), and have since been discussed by Pauli (Alt- 
italische Forschungen, 1885-1894, esp. vol. iii.. Die Veneter, p. 218, 
where other references will be found, see also Veneti). 

5. The determination of the alphabet was followed by a 
large number of different attempts to explain the Etruscan 
forms from words in some other language to which it was supposed 
that Etruscan might be akin ; Scandinavian and Basque and 
Semitic have been tried among the rest. These attempts, how¬ 
ever ingenious, have all proved fruitless; even the latest and 
least fanciful (Remarques sur le parents de la langue etrusque, 
Copenhagen, 1899; Bulletin de VAcademie Koyale des Sciences 
et des Lettres de Danemark, 1899, p. 373), in which features of some 
living dialects of the Caucasus are cautiously compared by Prof. 

V. Thomsen (as independently by Pauli, see § 12), is at the best 
premature, and as to the numerals probably misleading. Worst 
of all was the effort of W. Corssen (Die Sprache der Etrusker, 
1875), in whom learning and enthusiasm were combined with 
loose methods of both epigraphy and grammar, to revive the 
view of Buonarroti. The only solid achievement in the period 
of Corssen’s influence (1860-1880) was the description of the 
works of art (tombs, vases, mirrors and the like) from the different 
centres of Etruscan population; Dennis’s Cities and Cemeteries 
of Etruria (ist ed., 1848; 2nd, 1878) contributes something even 
to the study of the langu^e, because many of the figures in the 
scenes sculptured or engraved bear names in Etruscan form (e.g. 
usils, ” sun ” ; or “ of the sun,” on the templum of Placentia; 
fufiuni, “ Bacchus ” ; tuxulxa, a demSn or fury; see Dennis, 
Cities, 2nd ed., frontispiece, and p. 354). 

6. The reaction against Corssen’s method was led first by 

W. Deecke, Corssen und die Sprache der Etrusker (1876), Etruski- 
sche Forschungen (1875-1880), and continued by Carl Pauli 
at first jointly with Deecke and afterwards singly with greater 
power (Etruskische Studien, 1873), Etr. Forschungen u. Studien 
(Gottin^n-Stuttgart, 1881-1884), Altitalisehe Studien (Hanover, 
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1883-1887); Altitalisehe Forschungen (Leipzig, Of 

the work achieved during the last generation by him and the 
few but distinguished scholars associated with him (Danielsson, 
Schaefer, Skutscb and Torp) it may perhaps be said that, though 
the positive knowledge yet reaped is scanty, so much has been 
done in other ways that the prospect is full of promise. In the * 
first place, the only sound method of dealing with an unknown 
language, that' of interpreting the records of the language by 
their own internal evidence in the first instance (not by the use 
of imaginary parallels in better known languages whose kinship 
with the problematic language is merely assumed), has been 
finally established and is now followed even by scholars like 
Elia Lattes, who still retain some affection for the older point 
of view. By this means enough certainty has been obtained on 
many characteristic features of the language to bring about a 
general recognition of the fact that Etruscan, if we put aside 
Its borrowings from the neighbouring dialects of Italy, is in no 
sense an Indo-European language. In the second place, the 
great undertaking of the Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum, 
founded by Carl Pauli, with the support of the Berlin Academy, 
conducted by him from 1893 till his death in 1901, and continued 
by Danielsson, Herbig and Torp, for the first time provided a 
sound basis for the study in a text of the inscriptions, edited 
with care and arranged according to their provenance. The 
first volume contains over four thousand inscriptions from the 
northern half of Etruria. Thirdly, the discoveries of recent 
years have richly increased the available material, especially by 
two documents each of some length, (i) The sth-century stele 
of terra-cotta from S. Maria di Capua already cited, published 
by Buecheler in Rhein. Museum, Iv., 1900, p. i) and now in the 
Royal Museum at Berlin, is the longest Etruscan inscription 
yet found. Its best preserved part contains some two hundred 
words of continuous text, and is divided into paragraphs, of 
which the third may he cited in the reading approved by Daniels¬ 
son and Torp, and with the division of words adopted by Torp 
(in his Bemerktmgen sur etrusk. Inschr. von S. Maria di Capua, 
Christiania, 1905), to which the student may be referred. “ isvei 
tule ilucve, an priS laruns ilucufiux, nun: tiSuaial xues 
Xa^c(e) anulis mulu rizile, ziz riin puiian acasri, ti-m an tule, 
leflam sul ; ilucu-per pris an ti, ar vus; ta aius, nunfleri.” 
(2) The linen wrappings of an Egyptian muimny (of the Ptolemaic ' 
period) preserved in the Agram museum were observed to show 
on their inner surface some writing, which proved to be Etruscan 
and to contain more than a thousand words of largely continuous 
text (Krall, " Die etruskischen Mumienbinden des Agramer. 
Museums,” Denksehr. d. k. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 41, Vienna, 
1892). The writing has probably nothing to do with the mummy 
as it is on the inner surface of the bands, and these are torn 
fragments of the original book. The alphabet is of about the 
3rd century b.c. 

7. From the recurrence of a number of particular formulae with 
frequent numerals at intervals, the book seems to be a liturgical 
document. Torp has pointed out tliat die two documents have 
some forty words in common, and, with Lattes (“ I’rimi Apprenti 
sulla grande iscriz. Etrusca," &c., in llendic. d. Reale Inst. Lumb., 
serie ii. vol. xxxviii., 1900, p. 345 &.), has shown that both contain 
lists of offerings made to certain gods (among them Suri, Le#am, 
and Calu); and Skutsch {Rhein. Mtis. 36, igoi, p. 639) has added 
a plausible conjectun; as to the occasions of the offerings, based on 
the phrase‘‘flerxvanetfunsl" “Neptuni statua” (or “ statuae pars"); 
Torp has made it very probable that the words vacl (or vacil) and 
nun, which recur at regular intervals in both, mean ” addre.ss," 

“ recite," " pray,” or the like, preceding or following spoken parts 
of the ritual. 

8. Along with the growth of the material, some positive increase 
in knowledge of the language has been attained. Independently 
of the work done upon particular inscriptions, such as that which 
has just been desenbed, a considerable addition has come from the 
elaborate study of Latin proper names already mentioned by Prof. 
W. Schulze of Berlin {Zur Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen, Berlin, 
1904), which has incidentally embodied and somewhat extended 
the points of Etruscan nomenclature previously observed. The chief 
results for our purpose may be briefly stated. It will be convenient 
to use the following terms :— 

(1) prasnomsH = personal name of the individual. 

e.g. Vet or Lar of a man, Larii or iana of a woman. 

(2) nomen = family name. 
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plaster-c*st shop in Cock Lane, Smithfield. Here he made a copy 
from an ancient cast of Cupid and Psyche, which was shown to 
Opie, and led to his being enrolled in 1807 as student of the 
Academy, whose schools were at that time conducted in Somerset 
, House. Among his fellow-scholars at this period of his career 
were some whp in after years rose to eminence in their art, such as 
Wilkie, Haydon, Collins, Constable. His uncle generously paid the 
necessary fee of one hundred guineas, and in the summer of 1807 
he was admitted to be a private pupil of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
who was at the very acme of his fame. Etty himself always 
looked on this privilege as one of incalculable value, and till his 
latest day regarded Lawrence as one of the chief ornaments 
of British art. For some years after he quitted Sir Thomas’s 
studio, even as late as 1816, the influence of his preceptor was 
traceable in the mannerism of his works. Though he had by 
this time made great pr(^re5s in his art, his career was still one 
of almost continual failure, hardly cheered by even a passing 
ray of success. In 1811, after repeated rejections, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing his “Telemachus rescuing Antiope” on 
the walls of the Academy. It was badly hung, however, and 
attracted little notice. For the next five years he persevered 
with quiet and constant energy in overcoming the disadvantages 
of his early training with yearly growing success, and he was 
even beginning to establish something like a name when in 1816 
he resolved to improve his knowledge of art by a journey to 
Italy. After an absence of three months, however, he was 
compelled to return home without having penetrated farther 
south than Florence. Struggles and vexations still continued 
to harass him, but he bore up against them with patient endur¬ 
ance and force of will. In 1820 his “ Coral-finders,” exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, attracted much attention, and its success 
was more than equalled by that of “ Cleopatra’s arrival in 
Cilicia,” shown in the following year. In 1822 he again set out on 
a tour to Italy, taking Paris on his way, and astonishing his 
fellow-students at the Louvre by the rapidity and fidelity with 
which he copied from the old masters in that gallery. On 
arriving at Rome he immediately resumed his studies of the old 
masters, and elicited many expressions of wonder from his 
Italian fellow-artists for the same qualities which had gained 
the admiration of the French. Though Etty was duly impressed 
by the grand chfjs-d'oeuvre of Raphael and Michelangelo at 
Rome, he was not sorry to exchange that city for Venice, which 
he always regarded as the true home of art in Italy. His own 
style as a colourist held much more of the Venetian than of any 
other Italian school, and he admired his prototypes with a zeal 
and exclusiveness that sometimes bordered on extravagance. 

Early in 1824 he returned home to find that honours long 
unjustly withheld were awaiting him. In that year he was made 
an associate of the Royal Academy, and in 1828 he was promoted 
to the full dignity of an Academician. In the interval between 
these dates he had produced the “ Combat (Woman interceding 
for the Vanquished),” and the first of the series of three pictures 
on the subject of Judith, both of which ultimately came into the 
possession of the Kottish Academy. Etty’s career was from this 
time one of slow but uninterrupted success. In 1830 he again 
crossed the channel with the view to another art tour through 
the continent; but he was overtaken in Paris by the insurrection 
of the Three Days, and was so much shocked by the sights he 
was compelled to witness in that time that he returned home 
with all convenient speed. During the next ten years of his life 
the zeal and unabated aSidnity of his studies were not at all 
diminished. He was a constant attendant at the Academy Life 
School, where he used to work regularly along with the students, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of some of his fellow-Acade- 
micians, who thought the practice undignified. The' course of 
his studies was only interrupted by occasional visits to his native 
city, and to Scotland, where he was welcomed with the utmost 
enthusiasm, and feted with •le most gratifying heartiness by 
his brother-artists at Edinburgh. On the occasion of one of 
these vbits he gave the finishing touches to his trio of Judiths. 
In 1840, and again in 1841, Etty undertook a pilgrimage to the 
Netherl^ds, to seek and examine for himself the masterpieces 


of Rubens in the churches and public galleries there. Two years 
later he once more visited France with a view to collecting 
materiab for what he called “ his last epic,” his famous picture of 
“ Joan of Arc.” This subject, which would have tasked to the 
full even his great powers in the prime and vigour of manhood, 
proved almost too serious an undertaking for him in his old age. 
It exhibits, at least, amid great excellences, undeniable proofs of 
decay on the part of the painter; yet it brought a higher price 
than any of his earlier and more perfect works, £2500. In 1848, 
after completing this work, he retired to York, having realized 
a comfortable independence. One wish alone remained for him 
now to gratify; he desired to see a “ gathering ” of his pictures. 
With much difficulty and exertion he was enabled to asiiemble 
the great majority of them from various parts of the British 
Islands; and so numerous were they that the walls of the large 
hall he engaged in London for their exhibition were nearly 
covered. This took place in the summer of 1840 ; on the 13th of 
November of that same year he died. He received the honours of 
a public funeral in his native city. 

Etty holds a secure place among English artists. His drawing 
was frequently incorrect, but in feeling and skill as a colourist 
he has few equals. His most conspicuous defects as a painter 
were the result of insufficient general culture and narrowness of 
sympathy. 

See Etty’s autobiography, published in the Art Journal for 1849, 
and the Life of William Etty, li.A., by Gilchrist (2 vols., 1855). 

ETYMOLOGY (Gr. ervftoi, true, and Aoyos, account), that part 
or branch of the science of linguistics which deals with the origin 
or derivation of words. The Greek word hv/wt, in so far as it 
was applied to words, referred to the real underlying meaning 
rather than to the origin. It was the Stoics who asserted that 
the discovery of to erv/tov would explain the essence of the 
things and ideas represented by words. Plato in the Cralylus 
makes a nearer approach to the modern view when he connects, 
e.g. yvn'i, woman, with yovrj, seed, while he jests at such ety¬ 
mological feats as the derivation of oupaeos, heaven, diro too opdv 
Ttt aeio, from looking at things above, or Mpm-ot, man, from 
o dvttSptoe o oiroijTce, he who looks up at what he sees. Until 
the comparative study of philology and the development of the 
laws underlying phonetic changes, the derivation of words was 
a matter mostly of guess-work, sometimes right but more often 
wrong, based on superficial resemblances of form and the like. 
This popular etymology, to which the Germans have given the 
name Volksetymologie or folk-etymology, has had much influence 
in the form which words lake (e.g. “ crawfish ” or “ crayfish,” 
from the French erevis, modem ecrevisse, or “ sand-blind,” from 
samblind, i.e. semi-, half-blind), and has frequently been the 
occasion of homonyms. W. W. Skeat has embodied in certain 
canons or rules some well-known principles which should be 
observed in giving the etymology of a word; these may be 
usefully given here; “(1) Before attempting an etymology, 
ascertain the earliest form and use of the word, and observe 
chronology. (2) Observe history and geography; borrowings 
are due to actual contact. (3) Observe phonetic laws, especially 
those which regulate the mutual relation of consonants in the 
various Aryan languages, at the same time comparing the vowel 
sounds. (4) In comparing two words, A and B, belonging to 
the same language, of which A contains the lesser number of 
syllables, A must be taken to be the more original word, unless 
we have evidence of contraction or other corruption. (5) In 
comparing two words, A and B, belonging to the same language 
and consisting of the same number of syllables, the older form 
can usually be distinguished by observing the sound of the 
principal vowel. (6) Strong verbs, in the Teutonic languages, 
and the so-called “ irregular verbs ” in Latin, are commonly to 
be considered as primary, other related forms being taken from 
them. (7) Tlie whole of a word, and not a portion only, ought 
to be reasonably accounted for; and, in tracing changes of 
form, any infringement of phonetic laws is to Ije regarded with 
suspicion. (8) Mere resemblances of form and apparent con¬ 
nexion in sense between languages whidi have different phonetic 
laws or no necessary connexion are commonly a delusion, and 
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are not to be regarded. (9) When words in two different languages 
are more nearly alike than the ordinary phonetic laws would 
allow, there is a .strong probability that one languJ4;e has borrowed 
the word from the other. Truly cognate words ought not to be 
too much alike. (10) It is useless to offer an explanation of an 
English word which will not also explain all the cognate forms ” 
(Introduction to Etymological Dictionary oj the English Language, 
1898). 

An English word is either “Hhe extant formal representative 
or direct phonetic descendant of an earlier (Teutonic) word, 
or it has been adopted or adapted from some foreign language,” 
adoption being a popular, and adaptation being a literary or 
learned process ; finally, there is formation, i.e. the “ combination 
of existing words (foreign or native) or parts of words with each 
other or with living formatives, i.e. syllables which no longer 
exist as separate words, but yet have an appreciable signification 
which they impart to the new product * (see Introduction to the 
Oxford New English Dictionary, p. xx). A further classification 
of words according to their origin is that into (i) naturals, i.e. 
purely native words, like “mother,” “father,” “house”; (2) 
those which become perfectly naturalized, though of foreign 
origin, like “ cat,” “ mutton,” “ beef ” ; (3) denizens, words 
naturalized in usage but keeping the foreign pronunciation, 
spelling and inflectioM, e.g. “focus,” “camera”; (4) aliens, 
words for foreign things, institutions, offices, &c., for which 
there is no English equivalent, e.g., menu, table d'hote, impi, lakh, 
mollah, tarhush ; (5) casuals, e.g., bloc, Ausgleich, sabotage, differing 
only from “ aliens ” in their temporary use. The full etymology 
of a word should include the phonetic descent, the source of the 
word, whether from a native or from a foreign origin, and, if 
the latter, whether by adoption or adaptation, or, if a formed 
word, the origin of the parts which go to make it up. In the 
present edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica such full ety¬ 
mologies, which would be necessary and in place in an etymo¬ 
logical dictionary, have not been given in every instance, but 
brief etymologicid notes are appended, showing in outline the 
sources and history, and in many cases the development in 
meaning. (See also Dictionary.) 

EO, a town of north-western France, in the department of 
Seine-Infcricurc, on tlie river Bresle, 64 m. N.N.E. of Rouen 
on the Western railway, and 2 m. E..S.E. of Le Tr^port, at the 
mouth of the Bresle, which Is canalized between the two towns. 
Pop. (1906) 4865. The extensive forest of Eu lies to the south¬ 
east of the town. Eu has three buildings of importance—the 
beautiful Gothic church of St Laurent (12th and 13th centuries) 
of which the exterior of the choir with its three tiers of ornamented 
buttressing and the double arches between the pillars of the nave 
are architecturally notable; the chapel of the Jesuit college (built 
about 1625), in which are the tombs of Henry, third duke of 
Guise, and his wife, Katherine of Cleves; and the chateau. 
The latter was begun by Henry of Guise in 1578, in place of an 
older chateau burnt by Louis XI. in 1475 to prevent its capture 
by the English. It was continued by Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier in •the latter half of the 17th century, and restored by 
Louis Philippe who, in 1843 *845, received Queen Victoria 

within its walls. In 1902 the greater part of the building was 
destroyed by fire. The town has a tribunal of commerce and 
a communal college, flour-mills, manufactories of earthenware, 
biscuits, furniture, casks, and glass and brick works; the port 
has trade in grain, timber, hemp, flax, &c. 

Eu (Augusta) was in existence under the Romans. The first 
line of its counts, supposed to be descended from the dukes of 
Normandy, had as heiress Alix (died 1227), who married Raoul 
(Ralph) de Lusignail, known as the Sire d’lssoudun from his 
lordship of that name. Through their grand-daughter Marie, 
the countship of Eu passed by marriage <b die house of Brienne, 
two members of which, both named Raoul, were constables of 
France. King John confiscated the countship in 1350, and gave 
it to John of Artois (1332). His great-giandson, Charles, son 
of Philip of Artois, count of Eu, and Marie of Berry, played a 
conspicuous part in the Hundred Years’ War. He was taken 
prisoner at die battle of Agmeourt (1415), and remained in 


Ei^land twenty-three years, in accordance with the dying 
injunctions of Henry V. that he was not to be let go until 
his son, Henry VI., was of age to govern his dominions. 
He accompanied Charles VII. on his campaigns in Normandy 
and Guyenne, and was made lieutenant-general of these two 
provinces. It was he who effected a reconciliation between the , 
king and the dauphin after the revolt of the latter. He was ' 
created a peer of France in 1458, and made govefnor of Paris 
during the war of the League of the Public Weal (1465). He 
died on the 15th of July 1472 at the age of about seventy-eight, 
leaving no children. His sister’s son, John of Burgundy, count 
of Nevers, now received the countship, which passed through 
heiresses, in the isth century, to the house of Cleves, and to that 
of Loirone-GuLse. In 1660 Henry II. of Lorraine, duke of Guise, 
sold it to “Mademoiselle,” Anne Marie Louise d’Orl^ans, 
duchesse de Montpensier {q.v.), who made it over (1682) to the 
duke of Maine, bastard son of Inuis XIV., as part of the price 
of the release of her lover Lauzun. The second son of the duke 
of Maine, Louis Charles de Bourbon (1701-1775), bore the title 
of count of Eu. In 1755 he inherited from his elder broths, 
Louis Auguste de Bourbon (1700-1755), prince de Dombes, 
great estates, part of which he sold to the king. The remainder, 
which was still considerable, passed to his cousin the duke of 
Penthi^vre. These estates were confiscated at the Revolution; 
but at the Restoration they were bestowed by Inuis XVII. on 
the duchess-dowager of Orleans who, in 1821, bequeathed them 
to her son, afterwards King^uis Philippe. They were again 
confiscated in 1852, but were mstored to the Orleans family by 
the National Assembly after the Franco-German War. The title 
of count of Eu was revived in the 19th century in favour of 
the eldest son of the duke of Nemours, second son of King 
Louis Philippe. 

EUBOEA (pronounced Emia in the modem language), 
Euripos, or Negropont, the largest island of the Grecian 
archipelago. It is separated from the mainland of Greece by 
the Euboic Sea. In general outline it is long and narrow; it 
is about 90 m. long, and varies in breadth from 30 m, to 4. 
Its general direction is from N.W. to S.E., and it is traversed 
throughout its length by a mountain range, which forms part of 
the chain that bounds Thessaly on the E., and is continued south 
of Euboea in the lofty islands of Andros, Tenos and Myconos. 
The principal peaks of this range are grouped in three knots 
which divide the island into three portions. Towards the north, 
opposite the Locrian territory, the highest peaks are Mts. 
Gaetsades (443!) ft.) and Xeron (3232 ft.). The former was 
famed in ancient times for its medicinal plants, and at its foot 
are the celebrated hot springs, near the town of Aedepsus (mod. 
Lipsos), called the Baths of Heracles, used, we are told, by the 
dictator L. Cornelius Sulla, and still frequented by the Greeks 
for the cure of gout, rheumatism and digestive disorders. These 
springs, strongly sulphurous, rise a short distance inland at 
several points, and at last pour steaming over the rocks, which 
they have yellowed with their deposit, into the Euboic Sea. 
Opposite the entrance of the Maliac Gulf is the promontory of 
Cenaeum, the highest point (2221 ft.) behind which is now called 
Lithada, a corruption of I.ichades, the ancient name of the 
islands off the extremity of the headland. Here again we meet 
with the legends of Heracles, for this capS, together with the 
neighbouring coast of Trachis, was the scene of the events 
connected with the death of that hero, as described by SophocUs 
in the Trachiniae. Near the north-east extremity of the island, 
and almost facing the entrance of the fiulf of Fagasae, is tbrpro- 
montory of Artemisium, celebrated for the great naval /ictory 
gained by the Greeks over the Persians, 480 b.c. Towards the 
centre, to the N.E. of Chalcis, rises the highest of its mountains, 
Dirphys onDirphe, now Mount Delphi (5725 ft.), the bare summit 
of which is not entirely free from snow till the end'of May, while 
its sides are clothed with pines and firs, and lower down with 
chestnuts and planes. It is one of the most conspicuous summits 
of eastern Greece, and from its flanks the promontory of Cher^ 
sonesus projects into the Aegean. At the southern extremity 
the highest mountain is Ocha, now called St Elias (4S30 ft.)k 
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The south-western promontory was named Geraestus, the south¬ 
eastern Capharcus; the latter, an exposed point, attracts the 
storms, which rush between it and the neighbouring cliffs of 
Andros as through a funnel. The whole of the eastern coast 
is rocky and destitute of harbours, esp>ecially the part called 
-jCoela, or “ the Hollows,” where part of the Persian fleet was 
wrecked. So greatly was this dreaded by sailors that the principal 
line of traffic from the north of the Aegean to Athens used to 
pass by Chalcis ind the Euboic Sea. 

Eubpoea was believed to have originally formed part of the 
mainland, and to have been separated from it by an earthquake. 
This is the less improbable because it lies in the neighbourhood 
of a line of earthquake movement, and both from Thucydides smd 
from Strabo we hear of the northern part of the island being 
shaken at different periods, and the latter writer speaks of a 
fountain at Clialcis being dried up by a similar cause, and a 
mud volcano formed in the neighbouring plain. Evidences of 
volcanic action are also traceable in the legends connected with 
Heracles at Aedepsus and Cenaeum, which here, as at Lemnos 
and elsewhere in Greece, have thatorigin. Its northern extremity 
is separated, from the Thessalian coast by a strait, which at one 
point is not more than a mile and a half in width. In the 
neigdibourhood of Chalcis, both to the north and the south, the 
baysareso confined as reaffily to explain the story of Agamemnon’s 
fleet having been detained there by contrary winds. At Chalcis 
itself, where the strait is narrexwest, it is called the Euripus, and 
here it is divided in the middle by a rock, on which formerly 
a castle stood. The channel towards Boeotia, which is now 
closed, is spanned by a stone bridge. The other, which is far 
the deeper of the two, is cros.sed by an iron swing-bridge, allow¬ 
ing for the passage of vessels. This bridge, which dates from 
1896, replaced a smaller wooden swing-bridge erected in 1856. 
The extraordinary changes of tide which take place in this 
passage have been a subject of wonder from classical times. 
At one moment the current runs like a river in one direction, and 
shortly afterwards with equal velocity in the other. Strabo 
speaks of it as varying .seven times in the day, but it is more 
accurate to say, with Livy, that it is irregular. A bridge was 
first oonstracted here in the twenty-first year of the Pdopon- 
nesiae Wat, when Euboea revolted from Athens; and thus the 
Boeotians, whose work it was, contrived to make that country 
“ an island to every one but themselves.” The Boeotians by 
thiS' means secitred a powerful weapon of offence against Athens, 
being able to impede their supplies of gold and com from Thrace, 
of tinAior from Miicedonia, and of horses from Thessaly. The 
name Euripus was corrupted during the middle i^es into Evripo 
and Igripo, and in this latter form transferred to the whole 
island, whence tlie Venetians, when they occupied the district, 
altered it to Negroponte, referring to the bridge which connected 
it with the mainland 

The rivers of Euboea are few in number and scanty in volume. 
In the north-eastern portion the Budorus flows into the Aegean, 
being formed by two streams which unite their waters in a small 
plain, and were perhaps Uie Cereus and Neleus concerning which 
the story was told that sheep drinking the water of the one 
became white, of the other black. On the north coast, near 
Histiaea, is the Calks; and on the western side the Lelantus, 
near Chalcis, flowing through the plain of the stune name. This 
pkin, whicli. intervenes between Chalcis and Eretria, and was a 
ft’iitfnl source of contention to those cities, is the most comsider- 
abh of the few and small spaces Of level ground in the island, 
and Has fertile in com. Aristotle, when speakii^ of the aristo¬ 
cratic character of the horse, as i^uiring fertik soil for its support, 
and conwquently being associated with wealth, instances its 
use among the Chalcidians and Eretrians, and in the former 
of those two states we find a class erf nobles called HippobotM. 
This rich district was afterwards occupied by Athenian derochs. 
Ilie next largest pkin was that of Histiaea, and at the present 
day this and the neighbourllDad of the Budorus (Alpnet-Aga) 
ane the two best cultivated parts of Euboea, owing to the exer- 
tiom of foreign cotonistt. The mountains afford exMllent 
pastucage for sheep and cattle, which were reared in great 


quantities In ancient times, and seem to have given the island 
its name; these pastures belonged to the state. The forests 
are extensive and fine, and are now superintended by government 
offickls, called Saa-oipikoKtf, in spite or with the connivance 
of whom the timber is being rapidly destroyed-ypartly from 
the merciless way in which it is cut by the proprietors, partW 
from its being burnt by the shepherds, for the sake of the rich 
grass that springs up after such conflagrations, and partly owing 
to the goats, whose bite kills all the young growths. In the 
mountains were several valuable mines of iron and copper; 
and from Kaaystos, at the south of the island, came the green and 
white marble, the modem Cipollino, which was in great request 
among the Romans of the imperial period for architectural 
purposes, and the quarries of which belonged to the emperor. 
The scenery of Euboea is perliaps the most beautiful in Greece, 
owing to the varied combinations of rock, wood and water; 
for from the upknds the sea is almost always in view, either the 
wide island-studded expanse of the Aegean, or the succession of 
lake.s formed by the Euboic Sea, together with mountains of ex¬ 
quisite outline, while the valleys and maritime plains are clothed 
either wkh fruit trees or with plane trees of magnificent growth. 

On the other hand, no part of Greece is so destitute of interest¬ 
ing remains of antiquity as Euboea. The only site which has 
attracted archaeologists is that of Eretria {(/.v.), which was 
excavated by the American School of Athens in 1890-1895, 

Like most of the Greek islands, Euboea was originally known 
under other names, such us Maoris and Doliche from its shape, 
and Ellopia and Aliantis from the tribes inhabiting it. The 
races by which it was occupied at an early period were different 
in the three districts, into which, as we have seen, it was naturally 
divided. In the northern i^rtion we find the Histiaci and 
Ellopes, Thessalian races, which probably had passed over from 
the Pagasaean Gulf. In central Euboea were the Curetes and 
Abantes, who seem to have come from tho neighbouring continent 
by way of the Euripus ; of these the Aliantes, after being rein¬ 
forced by lonians from Attica, rose to great power, and exercised 
a sort of supremacy over the whole island, so that in Homer 
the inhabitants generally are called by that name. The southern 
part was occupied by the Dryopes, part of which tribe, after 
Imving been expelled from their original seats in the south of 
Thessaly by the Dorians, migrated to this island, and established 
themselves in the three cities of Karystos, Dystos and Styra. 
The popqktion of Euboea at the present day is made up of 
elements not less various, for many of the Greek inhabitants 
seem to have immigrated, partly from the mainland, and parHy 
from other islands ; and besides these, the southern portion 
is occupied by Albanians, who probably have come from Andros ; 
and in the mountain districts nomad Vlach shepherds are found. 

Htslory .—The history of the island is for the most part that 
of its two principal cities, Chalcis and Eretria, the latter of which 
was situated about 15 m. SJE. of the former, and was also on 
the shore of the Euboic Sea. The neighbourhood of the fertile 
Lckntian or Lelantine plain, and their proximity to the place of 
passage to the mainland, were evidently the causes of the choice 
of site, as well as of their prosperity. Both cities were Ionian 
settlements from Attica, and ^eir importance in early times 
is shown by their numerous colonies in Magna Graecia and 
Sicily, such as Cumae, Khegium and Naxos, and on the coast 
of Macedonia, the projecting portion of which, with its three 
peninsulas, hence obtained the name of Chalcidice. In this way 
they opened new trade routes to the Greeks, and extended the 
field of civilization. How great their commerce was is shown 1 ^ 
the fact that tlie Euboic scale of weights and measures was in 
use at Athens (until Solon, q.v.) and among the Ionic cities 
generally. They were rival cities, and at first appear to have 
been equally powerful^ one of the earliest of the sea-figta 
mentioned in Greek history took place between them, and in 
this we are told that many of the other Greek states took part. 
It was in conrequence of the aid which the people of Miletus 
lent to the. Eretrians on this (Dccaskn that Eretria sent five 
ships to aid the lonians in their revolt against the Persians 
(«e Ionia) ; end owing to this, that city was the first place 
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in Greece proper to be attacked by Datis and Artaphernes 
in 490 B.c. It was utterly ruined on that occasion, and its 
inhabitants were transported to Peraia. Though it was restored 
after tlie battle of Marathon, on a site at a little distance from 
its origind position, it never regained its former eminence, but 
it was still the second city in the island. From this time its 
neighbour Chalcis, which, though it suffered from a lack of good 
water, was, as Strabo says, the natural capital from its com¬ 
manding the ICuripus, held an undisputed supremacy. Already, 
however, this city had suffered from the growing power of Athens. 
In the year 506, wliuen the Chalcidians joined with the Boeotians 
and the Spartan king Cleoraencs in a league against that state, 
they were totally defeated by the Athenians, who established 
4000 Attic settlers (see Cleruchy) on their lands, and seem to 
have reduced the whole island to a condition of dependence. 
Again, in 446, when F.uboca endeavoured to throw off the yoke, 
it was once more reduced by Pericles, and a new body of settlers 
was planted at Histiaea in the north of the island, after the 
inhabitants of that town had been expelled. This event is re¬ 
ferred to by Aristophanes in the Clouds {212), where the old 
farmer,on being shown Euboea on the map “lying outstretched 
in all its length,” remarks,—“ I know; we laid it prostrate 
under Pericles.” 'J'he Athenians fully recognized its importance 
to them, as supplying them with corn and cattle, as securing 
their commerce, and as guaranteeing them against piracy, for 
its proximity to the coast of Attica rendered it extremely 
dangerous to them when in other Imnds, so that Demosthenes, 
in the De corona, sjKaks of a time when the pirates that made 
it their headquarters so infested the neighbouring sea as to 
prevent all navigation. But in the zist year of the Peloponnesian 
war the island succeeded in regaining its independence. After 
this we find it taking sides with one or other of the leading 
states, until, after the battle of Chaeronea, it passed into the 
hands of Philip II. of Macedon, and finally into those of the 
Romans. By Philip V. of Macedon Clialcis was called one of the 
three fetters of Greece, Demetrias on the Gulf of Pagasae and 
Corinth being the other two. 

In modem history Euboea or Negroponl comes once more 
prominently into notice at the time of the fourth crusade. In 
the partition of the Eastern empire by the I.atins which followed 
that event the island was divided into three fiefs, the occupants 
of which ere long found it expedient to place themselves under 
the protection of the Venetian republic, which thenceforward 
became the sovereign power in the country. For more than 
two centuries and a half during which the Venetians remained 
in possession, it was one of the most valuableof their dependencies, 
and the lion of St Mark may still be seen, both over the sea gate 
of Chalcis and in other parts of the town. At length in 1470, 
after a valiant defence, this well-fortified city was wrested from 
them by Mahommed II., and the whole island fell into tlie hands 
of the Turks. One desperate attempt to regain it was made 
by Francesco Morosini (d. 1694) in ifiSS, when the city was 
besieged by land and sea for three months; but owing to the 
strength of the place, and the disease which thinned their ranks, 
the assailants were forced to withdraw. At the conclusion of 
the Greek War of Independence, in 1830, the island was delivered 
from the 'J’urkish sway, and constituted a part of the newly 
established Greek state. Euboea at the present time produces 
a large amount of grain,and its mineral wealth is also considerable, 
great quantities of magnesia and lignite being exported. In 
1899 it was constituted a separate nonte (pop. 1907,116,903). 

Bibliography.—H. N. TJlrichs, lieisen und Forschungen in 
Griichcnland, vol. if, (Berlin, 1863) ; C. Buraian, Gtogtaphte von 
Griechenland, vol. ii. (Leipaag, iSyid ; C. Neumann and J. Partsch, 
Physikalische Geographic von Criechenland (Breslau ‘ASj); 
Baedeker's Greece (3rd cd., Leipzig, 1003); for statistics sec Greece : 
Topography. ■ ■ r (H. F. T.) 

EVBULIDES, a native of Miletus, Greek philosopher and 
successor of Eucleides as head of the Megarian school. Nothing 
is known of iSie events of his life. Indirect evidence shows that 
he was a cpnteraporaiy of Aristotle, whom he attacked with great 
bitterness. There was also a traction that Demosthenes was 
one of his pupils^ His name has been preserved chiefly by some 


celebrated, though false and captious, syllogisms of which he 
was the reputed author. Though mainly examples of verbal 
quibblii^, they serve to show the difficulties of language and of 
explaining the relations of sense-given impressions. Euhulides 
wrote a treatise, on Diogenes the Qrnic and also a number of 
comedies. (See Megakian School of Philosophy.) 

BCBULIS, of Anaphlystus, Athenian demagogue during the ' 
time of Demosthenes. He was a persistent opponent of that 
statesman, and was chiefly instrumental in securing the acquittal 
of Aeschines (who had been his own clerk) whm accused of 
treachery in connexion with the embassy to Philip of Macedon. 
Eubulus took little interest in military affairs, and was (at any 
rate at first) a strong advocate of peace at any price. He devoted 
himself to matters of administration, especially in the department 
of finance, and although he is said to have increased the revenues 
and to have done real service to his country, there is no doubt 
that he took advantage of his position to make use of the material 
forces of the state for his own aggrandizement. His proposal 
that any one who should move that the Theoric Fund should be 
applied to military purposes should be pul to death may have 
gained him the goodwill of the people, but it was not in the 
true interest of the state. Later, Eubulus himself seems to have 
recognized this, and to have been desirous of modifying or 
repealing the regulation, but it was too late ; Athens had lost 
all feelings of patriotism ; cowardly imd indolent, siie rivalled 
even Tai;entum in her luxury and extravagance (Theopompus 
in Athenaeus iv. p. 166). As one of the chief members of an 
embassy to Philip, Eubulus allowed himself to be von over, 
and henceforth did his utmost to promote tlie cause of the 
Macedonian. The indignant remonstrances of Demosthenes 
failed to weaken Eubulus’s hold on the popular favour, and after 
his death (before 330) ho was distinguished with specisd honours, 
which were described by Hypereides in a speech (H^i twv 
E u^utlXoii hioptuv) now lost. Eubulus was no doubt a kian of 
considerable talent and reputation as an orator, but none of his 
speeches has survived, nor is there any appreciation of them in 
ancient writers. Aristotle {Rhetoric, i. 15.15) mentions a speech 
against Chares, and Theopompus (in his Philippica) hadigiven 
an account of his life, extracts from which lu* preserved in 
Harpocration. i 

See Demosthenes, De corona, pp. 432, 2.33; De falsa legatione, 
pn. 434, 435, 438 ; Adversus Lephnem, p. 408'; Jn Midiam, ppl j8o, 
581 : Aeschines, De falsa legatione, ad fin. ; Index to C. W. MiiUer's 
Oratores Attici ; A. D. Schafer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit (i8w. 

EUBULUS) Athenian poet of the Middle comedy, flourished 
about 370 B.c. Fragments from about Jifty of the 104 pSays 
attributed to him are preserved in Athenaeus. They show that 
he took little interest in political affairs, but confined himself 
chiefly to mythological subjects, ridiculing, when opportunity 
offered, the bombastic style of the tragedians, especidly Euri¬ 
pides. His language is pure, and his versification correct. 

Fragments in T. Kock, Comicorum AUicorum fragmenta, ii. (1884). 

EUCALYPTUS, a large genus of trees of the natural order 
Myrtaceae, indigenous, with a few exceptions, to Australia and 
Tasmania. In Australia the Eucalypti are commonly called 
“ gum-trees ” or “ stringy-liark trees,” from their gummy or 
resinous products, or fibrous bark. The genus, from the evidence 
of leaf-remains, appears to have been represented by several 
species in Eocene times. The leaves are leathery in texture, 
hang obliquely or vertically, and are studded with glands which 
contain a fragrant volatile oil. The petals cohere to form a ca.^ 
which is discarded when the flower expands. The fruit is Sur¬ 
rounded by a woody cup-shaped recl|5tacle and containsArery 
numerous minute seeds. The Eucalypti are rapid in ^(towth, 
and many species are of great height, E. amygddina, the tallest 
known tree, attaining to as much as 480 ft., exceedii^ in height 
the Californian big-tree {Sequoia gigantea), with a diameter of 
8t ft. E, globulus, so called from the rounded furm of its cap¬ 
like corolla, is the blue gum tree of Victoria and Tasmania. 
The leaves of trees from three to five yearg of age are large, 
sessile and of a glaucous-white coteur, and'grow horizontally; 

> Whence the name (eMXvrrot, well-covered) given by L’Hdritier, 
1788. 
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those of older trees arc ensiform, 6-12 in. long, and bluish- 
green in hue, and are directed downwards. The flowers are single 
or in clusters, and nearly sessile. This species is one of the largest 
trees in the world, and attains a height of 375 ft. Since 1854 
it has been successfully introduced into the south of Europe, 
Algeria, Egypt, Tahiti, New Caledonia, Natal and India, and has 
been extensively /planted in California, and, with the object of 
lessening liability to droughts, along the line of the Central 
Pacific railway. It would probably thrive in any situation having 
a mean annual temperature not below 60° F., but it will not 
endure a temperature of less than 27° F. Its supposed property 
of reducing the amount of malaria in marshy districts is attribut¬ 
able to the drainage effected by its roots, rather than to the 
antiseptic exhalations of its leaves. To the same cause also is 
ascribed the gradual disappearance of mosquitoes in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of plantationfof this tree, as at l.ake Fezara, in Algeria. 
.Since about 1870, when the tree was planted in its cloisters, the 
monastery of St Paolo a la tr^ Fontana has become habitable 
throughout the year, although situated in one of the most fever- 
stricken districts of the Roman Campagna. An essential oil is 
obtained by aqueous distillation of the leaves of this and other 
species of Euralypius, which is a colourless or straw-coloured 
fluid when freshly prepared, with a characteristic odour and 
taste, of sp. gr. 0-910 to 0-930, and soluble in its own weight 
of alcohol. This consists of many different bodies, the most 
important of which is eucalyptol, a volatile oil, which cqnstitutes 
about 70 ‘/ri- This is the portion of eucalyptus oil which passes 
over between 347° and 351° F., and crystallizes at 30° F. It 
consists chiefly of a terpene and cymene. Eucalyptus oil also 
contains, after exposure to the air, a crystallizabic resin derived 
from eucalyptol. The dose of the oil is 1 to 3 minims. Eucalyptol 
may be given in similar doses, and is preferable for purposes of 
inlmlation. The oil derived from E. amy^dalina contains a large 
quantity of phellandrene, which forms a crystalline nitrate, and 
is very irritating when inhaled. The oils from different species 
of Eiualyptus vary widely in composition. 

Ru»lyptus oil is probably the most powerful antiseptic of its 
class,especially when it is old, as ozone is formed in it on exposure 
to air. Internally it has the typical actions of a volatile oil in 
marked degree. Ifike quinine, it arrests the normal amoeboid 
movtments of the polymorphonuclear leucocytes, and has a 
definite antiperiodic action ; but it is a very poor substitute for 
quinine in malaria. In large doses it acts as an irritant to the 
kidneys, by which it is largely excreted, and as a marked nervous 
depressant, abolishing the reflex functions of the spinal cord 
and ultimately arresting respiration by its action on the medullary 
centr^. An emulsion, made by shaking up equal parts of the 
oil ai^d powdered gum-arabic with water, has been u.sed as a 
urethral injection, and lias also been given internally in drachm 
doses in pulmonary tuberculosis and other microbic diseases 
of the lungs and bronchi. 'I’hc oil has somehow acquired an 
extraordinary popular reputation in influenza, but there is no 
evidence to show that it has any marked influence upon this 
disease or that its use tends to lessen the chances of infection. 
It has been used as an antiseptic by surgeons, and is an ingredient 
of “ catheter oil,” used for sterilizing and lubricating urethral 
catheters, now that carbolic oil, formerly employed, has been 
shown to be practically worthless as an antiseptic. Eucalyptus 
rostrata and other species yield eucalyptus or red gum, which must 
be distinguished from Botany Bay kino. Red gum is very 
powerfully astringent and is given internally, in doses of 2 to 5 
grains, in cases of diarrhoea and pharyngeal inflammation. It 
is prepared by the pharmacist in the form of tinctures, insuffla¬ 
tions, syrups, lozenges, &c. Red gum is official in Great Britain. 
E. globulut, E. resinijera, and other species, yield what is known 
as Botany Bay kino, an astringent dark-reddish amorphous 
resin, which is obtained in a semi-fluid state by making incisions 
in the trunks oi the- trees. The kino of E. gitiantea contains a 
notable proportioB of gum. H. Maiden enumerates more than 
thirty species as Idno-yielding. From the leaves and young 
bark of E. mannifera and E. vimindis is procured Australian 
manna, a hard, opaque, sweet substance, containing melitose. 


On destructive distillation the leaves yield much gas, io,ooo 
cub. ft. being obtained from one ton. The wood is extensively 
used in Australia as fuel, and the timber is of remarkable size, 
strei^h and durability. Maiden enumerates nearly 70 species 
as timber-yielding trees including E. amygddina, the wood of 
which splits with remarkable facility, E. botryoides, liard, tough 
and durable and one of the finest timbers for shipbuilding, 
E. diuersicolor or “ karri,” E. globulus, E. leucoxylon or ironbark, 
E. marginata or “ jarrah ” (see Jarrah Wood), E. obliqua, 
E. resinijera, E. siderophloia and others. The timber is often 
vety hard, tough and durable, and useful for shipbuilding, 
building, fencing, planks, &c. The bark of different species 
of Eucalyptus h^ been used in paper-making and tanning, and 
in medicine as a febrifuge. 

For further details ace Baron von MflUer’s monograph of the genus, 
Eucalyptographia (Melbourne, 1879-1884); J. H. Maiden, Useful 
Native Plants of A ustralia (1889). 

EUCHARIS, in botany, a genus of the natural order Amaryl- 
lidaccae, containing a few species, natives of Columbia. Eucharis 
amazoHica or grandiflara is the best-known and most gener¬ 
ally cultivated species. It is a bulbous plant with broad 
stalked leaves, and an erect scapie to 2 ft. long, bearing an 
umbel of tliree to ten large white showy flowers. The flowers 
resemble the daffodil in having a prominent central cup or 
corona, which is sometimes tinged with green. It is propagated 
by removing the offsets, which may be done in spring, potting 
them singly in 6-in, pots. It requires good loamy soil, with sand 
enough to keep the compost open, and should have a good 
supply of water and a temperature of 65° to 70° during the night, 
with a rise of 8° or lo" in the day. During summer growth is 
to be encouraged by repotting, but the plants should afterwards 
be slightly rested by removal to a night temperature of about 
60°, water being withheld for a time, though they must not go 
too long dry, the plant l)eing an evergreen. By the turn of the 
year they may again have more heat and more water, and this 
will probably induce them to flower. After this is over they may 
be shifted and grown again as before ; and, as they get large, 
either be divided to form new plants or allowed to develop into 
nobler specimens. With a stock of the smaller plants to start them 
in succession, they may be had in flower all the year round. A 
few years ago the bulbs of E. amazonica were badly inflicted 
with a disease known as the Eucharis mite, and all kinds of 
remedies.were tried without avail, although steeping in Condy’s 
fluid appeared to give the best results. The disease appears to 
have died out again. Other species of Eucharis now met with 
in gardens are E. Bakeriatia, E. Mastersii, E. Lnwii and E. 
Sanderii. A remarkable hybrid was raised a few years ago 
between Eucharis and the allied genus Vrceolina, to which the 
compound name Urceocharis was given. 

EUCHARIST (Gr. fvx«P«rTitt..thanksgiving), in the Christian 
Church, one of the ancient names of the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper or Holy Communion. The term eixapiorla was at first 
applied to the act of thanksgiving associated with the sacrament; 
later, so early as the and century, to the objects, e.g. the sacra¬ 
mental bread and wine, for which thunks were given; and so to 
the whole celebration. The term Mass, which has the same 
connotation, is derived from the Lat. missa or missio, because 
the children and catechumens, or unbaptized believers, were 
dismissed before the eucharistic rite began. Other names 
express various aspects of the rite: Communion (Gr. xotvwm), tlic 
fellowship between believers and union with Christ; Lord’s 
Supper, so called from the manner of its institution ; Sacrament 
as a consecration of material elements; the Mystery (in Eastern 
churches) because only the initiated participated; the Sacrifice 
as a rehearsal of Christ’s passion. In this article the history of 
the rite is first traced o')) to a.d. 200 in documents taken in their 
chronological order; differences of early and later usage are 
then discussed; lastly, the meaning of the original rite is examined. 

St Paul (i Cor. xi. 17-34) attests that the faithful met r^larly 
in church, i.e. in religious meetings, to eat the dominical or Lord’s 
Supiper, but that t^ aim was frustrated by some who ate up 
their provisions before others, so that the poor were left hungry 
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while the rich got drunk ; and the meetings were animated less 
by a spirit of brotherhood and charity than of division and faction. 
He directs that, when they so meet, they shall wait for one 
another. Those who are too hungry to wait shall eat at home; 
and not put to shame those who have no houses (and presumably 
not enough food either), by bringing their viands to church and 
selfishly eating them apart. 

It was therefore not the quantity or quality of the food eaten 
that constituted the meal a lord’s Supper; nor even the circum¬ 
stances that they ate it “ in church,” as was assumed by those 
guilty of the practices here condemned ; but only the pervading 
sense of brotherhood and love. The contrast lay between the 
Dominical Supper or food and drink shared unselfishly by all 
with all, and the private supper, the feast of Dives, shamelessly 
gorged under the eyes of timid and shrinking Lazarus. By way 
of enforcing this point Paul repeats the tradition he had received 
direct from the l^rd, and already handed on to the Corinthians, 
of how ‘‘ the Lord Jesus on the night in which he was betrayed ” 
(not necessarily the night of Passover) “ took bread and having 
given thanks brake it and said. This is my body, which is for 
your sake ; this do in remembrance of me. In like manner also 
the cup, after supper, saying. This cup is the new covenant 
through my blood : this do, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance 
of me.” Paul adds that this rite commemorated the Lord’s 
death and was to be continued until he should come again, as 
in that age they expected him to do after no long interval: 
“ As often as ye eat this bread and drink the cup, ye do (or ye 
shall) proclaim the Lord’s death till he come.” 

The .same epistle (x. 17) attests that one loaf only was broken 
and distributed : “ We who are many, are one loaf (or bread), 
one body ; for we all pxirtake of the one loaf (or bread).” As a 
single loaf could not satisfy the hunger of many, the rehearsal 
in these meals of Christ’s own action must have been a crowning 
episode, enhancing their sanctity. The Frartio Pattis probably 
began, as the drinking of the cup certainly ended, the supper; 
the interval being occupied with the common consumption by 
the faithful of the provisions they brought. This much is implied 
by the words “ after supper.” If, in any case, all present had 
eaten in their homes beforehand, the giving of the cup would 
immediately follow on the breaking and eating of the one loaf, 
but Paul’s words indicate that the common meal within the 
church was the norm. Those who ate at home marked them- 
•selves out as both greedy and lacking in charity. There is no 
demand that they should come fasting, or Paul could not recom¬ 
mend in (xi. 34) that those who were too hungry to wait until 
all the brethren were assembled in church, should eat at home 
and beforehand. • 

Mark xiv. 22-25, Matt. xxvi. 26-29, Luke xxii. 14-20, are, in 
order of time, our next accounts, Mark repre.senting the oldest 
tradition. They all in substance repeat Paul’s account; but 
identify the night on which Jesus was betrayed with that of the 
Pascha. In Matthew and Mark, Jesus says of the bread “ Take 
ye it, this is my body,” omitting the idea of sacrifice imported 
by Paul’s addition “ which is for you ”; but in them Jesus 
enunciates the same idea when he says of the cup: “ This is my 
blood of the covenant which is poured out for many,” Matthew 
adding “ for the remission of sins,” a phrase which savours of 
Heb. ix. 22: “ apart from the shedding of blood there is no 
remission.” It is a later addition, and so may be the words 
“ which is poured out for many.” But the words which follow 
have an antique ring: “ Amen, I say unto you, I will no more 
drink of the fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it new 
in the kingdom of flod.” For here Jesus affirms his conviction, 
in view of his impending death, which unlike his disciples he 
foresaw, that, when the kingdom of Go^ is instituted on earth, 
he will take his place in it. But this is the last time he will 
sit down upon earth with his disciples at the table of the millen- 
arist hope. TTiese sources do not hint that the Last Supper 
is to be repeated by Christ’s followers until the advent of the 
kingdom, Luke’s account is too much interpolated from Paul, 
and the texts of his oldest MSS. too discrepant, for us to rely on 
it except so far as it supports the other gospels. It emphasizes 


the fact that the Last Supper was the Pascha. “ With desire 
have I desired to eat this Passover, before I suffer ” ; and places 
the bread after the wine, unless indeed the Pauline interpolation 
comprise the whole of verse 19. 

The fourth gospel, written perhaps a.d. 90-100, sublimates 
the rite, in harmony with its general treatment of the life of 
Jesus: “ I am the living bre^ which cometh down out of 
heaven, that a man may eat thereof and not die ” (John vi. 51). 
As in 1 Cor. x: the flesh of Christ is contrasted with the manna 
which saved not the Jews from death, so here the latter ask: 
“ How can this man give us his flesh to eat ? ” and Jesus answers : 
“ Amen, Amen I say unto you. Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of Man and drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves. . . . 
He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my bloo 3 abideth in me 
and I in him.” In an earlier passage, again in reference to the 
manna, Jesus is called “ the bread of God, which cometh down 
out of heaven, and giveth life unto the world.” They ask: 
“ IjoyA, ever more give us this bread,” and he answers: “ I 
am the bread of life; he that cometh to me shall not hunger, 
and he that believeth on the shall never thirst.” This writer’s 
thought is coloured by the older speculations of Philo, who in 
metaphor called the Logos the heavenly bread and food, the 
cupbearer and cup of God; and he .seems even to protest against 
a literal interpretation of the words of institution, since he not 
only pointedly omits them in his account of the Last Supper, 
but in v. 63 of this chapter writes: “ It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing : the words that I have 
spoken unto you are spirit and are life.” 

In Acts ii. 46 we read that, “ the faithful continued steadfastly 
with one accord in the temple ” ; at the same time “ breaking 
bread at home they partook of food with gladness and singleness 
of heart, praising God.” All such repasts must have beepsacred, 
but we do not know if they included the Eucharistic rite. The 
rare taken in the selecting and ordaining of the seven deacons 
argues a religious character for the common meals, whi(b they 
were to serve. Their main duty was to look after the duty of the 
Hellenistic widows, but inasmuch as meats strangled or Iconse¬ 
crated to idols were forbidden, it probably devolved an the 
deacons to take care that such were not introduced at'these 
common meals. The Essenes, similarly, appointed houis all 
over Palestine where they could safely cat, and priests of their 
own to prepare their food. Some Qiristians escaped the'diffi- 
culties of their position by eating no meat at all. “ He tqat is 
weak,” says Paul (Rom. xiv. i), “ eateth herbs " ; that is, 
becomes a vegetarian. Rather than scandalize weaker brethren, 
Paul was willing to eat herbs the rest of his life. 

The travel-document in Acts often refers to the solemn 
breaking of bread. Thus Paul in xxvii. 35, having invited the 
ship's company of ,276 persons to partake of food, took bread, 
gave thanks to God in the presence of all, and brake it and 
began to eat. The rest on board then began to be of good cheer, 
and themselves also took food. Here it is not implied that Paul 
shared his food except with his co-believers, but he ate before 
them all. Whether he repeated the words of institution we 
cannot say. 

In Acts XX. 7 the faithful of Troas gather together to break 
bread “ on the first day of the week ” after sunset. After a 
discourse Paul, who was leaving them the next morning, broke 
bread and ate. This was surely such a meeting as we read of in 
I Cor. X., and was held on Sunday by night ; but long befpri; 
dawn, since after it Paul “ talked with them a long while, even 
till break of day.” In i Cor. xvi. i Ptul bids the Corinthians, as 
he had bidden the churches of Galatia, lay up in store on ffie first 
of the week, each one of them, money for the poor saints of 
Jerusalem. This is the first notice of Sunday Eucharistic 
collections of alms for the poor. 

Here seems to belong in the order of development the Cathar 
Eucharist (see Cathars). The Cathars used only the Lord’s 
prayer in consecrating the bread and used water for wine. 

I’hc next document in chronological order is the so-called 
Teaching of the Apostles (a.d. 90-110). This assigns prayers 
and rubrics for the celebration of the Eucharist;— 
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IX. 

'• I. Now with regard to the Thanksgiving, thus give ye ^anka. 

2. First concerning the cup;— We give thanks to thee, Onr Father, 
for the holy vine' of David thy servant, whfcli thou didst make 
known to us through Jesus thy servant; “ to thee be the glory for 

3. And concerning the broken bread : - We give thanks to thee, 
our Father, for th< life and knowledge which thou didst make known 
to us through JestlB thy servant; to thee be the glory tor ever. 

"4. As this broken bread wa-s (once) scattered on the face of the 
mountains and, gathered together, became one," even so may thy 
Church be gathered together from the ends of the earth into thy 
kin^om ; for thine is the glory and the power through Jesus Christ 
for ever. 

” 4. But let no one eat or drink of your Thanksgiving (Eucharist), 
but 'they who have been baptized into the name of the I.ord ; for 
conceniing this the Lord hath said. Give not that which is holy unto 
the dogs.'* 

X. 

'• I. Then, after being filled, thus give ye thanks 

" 2. We give thanks to thee, holy Father, for thy holy name, which 
thou hast capted to dwoU in our hearts, and for the knowledge and 
faith and immortality which thou didst make known to u.s through 
Jesus Christ,thy servant; to thee be the glory for ever. 

•' 3. Thoii'AlmightvSovereign, didst create all things for thy name's 
sake, and food and drink thou didst give to men for enjoyment, that 
they should give thanks unto thee; but to us thou didst of thy 
grace give spiritual food and drink and life eternal tlirough thy 
scrv&nt* 

"4. Before all things, we give thee thanks that thou art mighty ; 
to thee lie the glory for ever. , ^ 

“ 5. Rent^inber, Lord, thy cliurch to dclivor it from all fvu, and wO 
perfect it in thy love, and gather it together from the four winds,' 
the sanchfied, unto thy kingdom, which thou hast prepared for it; 
for thine Is the power and the glory for ever. 

6. Come grace, and pass this world away. Hosanna fo the God 
of David I If any one is holy, let him conn:. If any one is not, let 
him repent. Maranatha." Amen. 

" Bik allow the prophets to give th.anks as much as they will. 

From a subsequent section, ch. xiv. 1, we learn that the 
Eucharist was on Sunday Now when ye are assotublod 
together on the l/ircVs day of the Lord, break bread and give 
thanks, having first confessed your transgressions, so that your 
sacrifice may be pure.” 

The above, like the unintcrpolated Lucan account, places the 
cup first and has no mention of the body and blood of Christ. 
But in this last and other respects it contrasts with the other 
synoptic and with the Pauline accounts. The cup is not the 
blood of Jesus, but the holy vine of David, revealed through Jesus ; 
and the holy vine can but signily the spiritual Israel, the Krelcsia 
or church or Messianic Kingdom, into which the faithful arc lo 
be gathered. 

The one loaf, as in Paul, symbolizes the unity of the eeelesin, 
but tlic. cup and bread, given for enjoyment, are .symlxils at best 
of the spiritual food and drink of the life eternal given of grace 
by ijie Almighty Father through his secant (lit. boy) Jesus. 
Tlic bread and wine are indeed an offering to God of what is 
his own, pure because offered in purit)' of heart; but they are 
not inteijiretcd of the sacrifice of Jesus’ liody broken on the 
cross, or of his blood shed for the remission of sin. It is not, 
as in Paul, a meal commemorative of Christ’s death, nor connected 
with the Passover, as in the Synoptics. I.east of all is it a 
sacramental eating of the flesh and drinking of the blood of Jesus, 
a perpetual renewal of kinship, physical and spiritual, with him. 
The teaching rather breathes the atmosphere of the fourth gospel, 
which sets the Last Supper before the feast of the Passover 
(xiii. 1), and pointedly omits Christ’s institution of the Eucharist, 
subtituting for it the waging of his disciples’ feet. The blessing 
of the P.rcad and Cup, as an incident in a feast of Christian 
brothethood, is all that the Didaehe has in common with Paul 
and the oynoptists. The use of the words “ after being filled,” 
in X. 1, implies that the brethren ate heartily, and that the cup 
and bread formed no isolated episode. The Baptized alone are 
admitted to t& Supper, and they only after confession of their 
sins. Every Sunday at leas^hcy are to celebrate it. A prophet 
can “ in the Spirit appoihC a table,” that is, order a Lord’s 

' Ps. Ixxx. 8-19. ’ Acts iv. 25, 17. 

» I Cor X. 17; Soph. iii. 10. * Matt. vii. 6. 

' Matt. xxiv. 31. ‘ I Cor. xvi. 22. 


Supper to be eaten, whenever he is warned by the Spirit to do 
so. But he must not himself partake of it-^ practical 
rule. The prophets are to give thanks as they like at these 
“ breakings of bread,” without being restricted to the prayers 
here set forth. In xv. 3 the overseers or bishops and deacons, 
though their functions are less spiritual than administrative 
and economic, are allowed to take the place of the prophets 
and teachers. The phrase used is Xtirovpyeiv Ketrovpyiav, 

“ to liturgize the liturgy.” This word “ liturgy ” soon came to 
connote the Eucharist. The prophets who normally preside 
over the Suppers are called “your high-pricsts,” and receive 
from the faithful the first-fruits of the winepress and threshing- 
floor, of oxen and sheep, and of each batch of new-made bread, 
and of oil. Out of these they provide the Sappers held every 
Lord’s day, offering them as “ a pure sacrifice.” Bishops and 
deacons hold a subordinate place in this document; but the 
contemporary ^istle of Clement of Rome attests that these 
bishops “ had offered the gifts without blame and holily.” The 
word “ lituipy ” is also used by Clement. 

Pliny’s Letter (Epist. q 6), written a.d. 112 to the emperor 
Trajan, about the Christians of Bithynia, attests that on a 
fixed day, siato die (no doubt Sunday), they met before dawn 
and recited antiphonally a hymn “ to Christ as to a god.” They 
then separated, but met again later to partake of a meal, which, 
however, was of an ordinary’ and innocent character. Pliny 
regarded their meal as identical in character with the common 
meals of helairiae, i.e.. the trade-gilds or secret societies, which 
were then, as now, often inimical to the government. Even 
benefit siwieties were feared and forbidden by the Roman 
autocrats, and the “ dominical suppers ” of the Christians were 
not likely to be spared. Pliny accordingly forbade them in 
Bithynia, and the renegade Christians to whom be owed his 
information gave them up. 'J’hese suppers included an Eucharist; 
for it was Itecause the faithful ate in the latter of the flesh and 
blood of the Son of God that the charge of devouring children 
was made against them. If, then, this afternoon meal did not 
include it, Pliny’s remark that their food was ordinary and 
innocent is unintelligible. 

Ignatius, about a.d. 120, in his letter to the Ephesians, defines 
the one bread broken in the Eucharist as a “ drvig of immortality, 
and antidote that we should not die, hut live for ever in Jesus 
Christ.” He also rejects as invalid any Piucharist not held 
“ under the bishop or one to whom he shall have committed 
it.” For the Christian prophet has disappeared, and with him 
the custom of holding Eucharists in private dwellings. 

In the Epistle to Diognetus, formerly assigned to Justin 
Martyr, we read (v. 7) that « Christians have in vogue among 
themselves a table common, yet not common ” {Le. unclean). 
In Justin’s first apology (c. 140) we have two detailed arcounts 
of the Eucharist, of which the first, in ch. 65, describes the first 
communion of the newly baptized 

" After we have thus -washed the person who has believed and 
conformed we lead him to the bretliren so called, where tliey are 
gathered together, to offer public prayer both for ourselves and for 
the person illuminated, and for all others everywhere, earnestly, 
to the end that having learned the trutli we may he made worthy 
to be found not only in our actions good citizens, but guardians 
of the things enjoined. 

" We salute one another with a kiss at the end of the prayers. Then 
there is presented lo the president of the brethren bread and a cup 
of water (and of a mixture) and he having taken it sends up praise 
and glory to the father of nil things by the name of the Son and Holy 
Spirit, and he offers at length thanksgiving (titcharisiia) for oiir 
liaving been made worthy of these things by him. But when he 
concludes the prayer and thanksgiving all the people present answer 
with acclamation ‘Amen.’ But the word ‘ Amen ’ in Hebrew signi¬ 
fies ‘ so be it.' And when the president has given thanks, and all 
the people have so answered, those wlio arc called by us deacons 
distribute to each of those pre.sent, for them to partake of the bread 
(and wine) “ and v/ater, for which thanks have been given, md they 
carry portions away to tho.se who arc not present. And this food is 
called by us Kwharistia, and of it none may partake save those 
who believe our teachings to be true and have been washed « the 
bath which is lor remission of sin and rebirth, and who so live as 

1 We should probably omit the words bracketed. 

The codex Othobonianus omits the words bracketed. 
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Christ taught. For we io not receive these thioCT as common bread 
or common drink. For as Jesus Christ our Saviour was made flesh 
by Word of God and possessed flesh and Mood for our sake ; co we 
have been taught that the food blessed (lit. thanked for) by prayer 
of Word spoken by him, food by which our blocd and flesh are by 
change of it (into them) nourished, is both flesh and blood of Jesus 
so made flesh. For the apostles in the memorials made by them, 
which are called gospels, have so related it to have been enjoined 
on tliem' to wit, that Jesus took bread, gave thanks and said : 
This do ye in memory of me, this is my body, and the cup likewise 
he took and gave thanks 4 nd said, Tliis is my blood; and he dis¬ 
tributed to them alone. And this rite too the evil demons by way 
of imitation handed down in the mysteries of Mithras. For that 
bread and a cup of water is presented in the rites of their initiation 
with certain conclusions (or epilogues), you eitlier know or can 
learn.” 

The second account, in ch. 67, adds that the faithful both of 
town and country met for the rite on Sunday, that the prophets 
were read as well as the gospels, that the president after the 
reading delivered an exhortation to imitate in their lives the 
goodly narratives; and that each brought offerings to the 
president out of which he aided orphans and widows, the sick, 
the prisoners and strangers sojourning with them. These 
contributions of the faithful seem to be included by Justin 
along with the bread and cup as .sacrifices acceptable to God. 
But he also particularly specifies (Dialog. 345) that perfect and 
pleasing sacrifices alone consist in pravers and thanksgivings 
{thusia). Tile elements are g///.t or offerings. Justiij was a 
Roman, but may not represent the official Roman church. The 
rite as he pictures it agrees well with the developed liturgies of 
a later age. 

Irenaeus (Gaul and Asia Minor, before ipo) in his work against 
heresies, iv. 31, 4, points to the sacrament in proof that the 
human body may tiecome incorruptible ; 

"As hreail from the earth on receiving unto itself the invocation 
of God is no longer common bread, but is an Eucharist, composed 
of two elements, an earthly and a heavenly, so our bodies by partak¬ 
ing of the Eucharist reuse to be corruptible, and possess the hope 
of eternal resurrection.” 

There is a similar passage in the 361 h fragment (cd. Harvey 
ii. p. 500), sketching the rite and calling the elements antitypes : 

“ The oblation of the Eucliarist is not fleshly, but spiritnal and 
so pure. For we offer to God the bread and the cup ol lileasing 
{etiXofla), thanking him for that be, bade tlie eartli produce these 
fruits tor our sustenance. And tlicicwith having finished the offering 
(n/miryio^ia) we invoke tlie Holy Spirit to constitute this offering, 
liotli the f)rcjd body of Christ and the cup the blood of Christ, that 
tlio.se who partake of these antityi'Cs {lirriTura, i.e. surrogates) may 
win remission of sins and life eternal.” 

Here we note the stress laid on the Invocation of the Spirit 
to operate the transformation of the elements, though in what 
sense they are transformed is rtbt defined. This Epiklesis sur¬ 
vives in the Greek liturgies, but in tlie Roman a prayer takes 
its place that the angel of the Lord may take the oblation laid 
on the visible altar, and carry*it up to the altar sublime into the 
presence of the divine majesty. We must not forget that tlie 
church of Irenaeus was Greek. 

To the second century, lastly, belongs in part the evidence 
of the catacombs, on the walls of which are depicted persons 
reclining at tables supporting a fish, accompanied by one or 
more baskets of loaves, and more rarely by flasks of wine or 
water. The fish represents Christ; and in the Inscription of 
Abercius, bishop of Hicrapolis about a.d. 160, we have this 
symbolism enshrined in a literary form: “ In company with 
Paul I followed, while everywhere Faith led the way, and set 
before me the fish from the fountain, mighty and stainless, whom 
a pure virgin grasped, and gave this to friends to eat always, 
having good wine.and giving the mixt cup with bread.” Tliis 
representation of baskets of loaves and several fishes, or of one 
fish and several loaves, seems to contradict the usage of one 
lo^. It may represent the agapi or Lord’s Supper as a whole, 
of which the one loaf and cup formed an episode. Or the entire 
stock of bread may have been regarded as flesh of Jesus in 
virtue of the initial consecration of one single loaf. 

To the second centnry also belong two gnostic uses. Firstly, 
that of Marcus, a Valentinian, of South Gaul about 150, whose 
influence extendetl to Asia Minor. Irenaeus relates (Bk. I., ch. vii. 


2), that this magician ” used in the Eucharist cups apparently 
mixt with wine, but really containing water, and dunng long 
invocations made them app^ “ purple and red, as if the universal 
Grace xogts dropped some of her blood into the cup through his 
invocation, and. way of inspiring worshippers with a passion 
to taste the cup and drink deep of the influence termed Uiaris.” 
Such a rite presupposes a belief in a real change of the elements; * 
and water must have been used. In the sequel Irenaeus recites 
the Invocation' read by Marcus before the communicants :— 

" Grace that is before all things, that passeth understanding and 
words, replenish thy inner man, and make to abound in thee the 
knowledge of her, sowing in the good soil the grain of mustard 
seed.” 

The Acts of Thomas, secondly, ch. 46, attest an Eucharistic 
usage, somewhat apart from the orthodox. The apostle spreads 
a linen cloth on a bench, lays on it bread of blessing {tokoyU), 
and says: 

" Jesus Christ, Son of God, who hast made us worthy to commune 
in the Eucharist of thy holy liody and precious blood, llo, we venture 
on the 1 hattksgiving (Eucharistia) and invocation of thy blessed 
name, come now and communicate with us. And he began to speak 
and said: Come Pity supreme, come communion of the male, come 
Lady who knowesl the mysteries of the Elect one, .. come secret 
mother . . . come and communicate with us in this Eucharist 
which we perform in thy name and in the love (ugfpS) in which 
wc are met at thy calling. And having said this he made a cross 
upon the bread, and brake it and began to distribute it. And first ■" 
he gave to the woman, saying ; This shall be to thee tor remission 
of sins and release of eternal transgressions. And after her he gave 
also to all the rest that had received the seal.” 

In the 2nd century tlie writer who ngarest approaehes to the 
later idea of Transubstantiation Ls the gnostic Thcodotus («. 160): 

" The bread no less than the oil is hallowed by the power of the 
name. They remain the same in oulward appearance, as they 
were received, but by Ihet power they are transforraell into a 
spiritual power. So the water when it is exorcised andibecomes 
baptismal, not only drives out the evil principle, but also (ontracts 
a power of hallowing.” I 

In the Fathers of the first three or four centuriesjcan be 
traced the same tendency to spiritualize the Eucharisj as we 
encountered in the fourth gospel, and in the Diiache. linatius, 
though in Smym. 7 he asserts the Eucharist to be Christ’s 
‘‘ flesh which suffered for our sins,” elsewhere speaks of thfc blood 
as being “ joy eternal and lasting,” as “ hope,” as “ love incirrupt- 
ible,” and of the flesh as " faith ” or as " the gospel.” Clement 
of Alexandria (r. 180) regards the rite os an initiation inidivine 
knowledge and immortality. The only food he recognizes is 
.spiritual ; f.g. knowledge of the divine Essence is “ eating and 
drinking of the divine Word.” So Origen declares the bread 
which God the Word asserted was his body to be that which 
nourishes souls, the word from God the Word proccediag, the 
Bread from the heavenly Bread. Not the visible bread held in 
his liand, nor the visible cup, were Christ’s body and blood, 
but the word in the mystery of which the bread was to be broken 
and the wine to he poured out. “ We drink Christ’s blood,” he 
says elsewhere, “ when we receive His words in which standeth 
Life.” So the author of the Contra Marcellum -writes in view 
of John vi. 63 as follows {De eed. Theol p. 180) : 

" In these words he instructed thesn to interpret in a sprttual 
sen.se his utterances about his flesh and bloo<l. Do not, he said, 
tliink that I mean the flesh which invests and covers me, and bid 
you eat that; nor suppose either that I command you to drink 
my sensible and .somatic blood. Nay, yon know weE that my words 
which I have spoken unto you are ^irit and life. It fMkJws that 
the very words and discourses are his flesh and blood, of whijjfi he 
tliat constantly partakes, nourished as it were upon heavenly kread, 
will partake of the heavenly life. €-et not then, he sayt, this 
scandalize you whicli I liave said about eating ol my flesh add about 
drinking of my blood. Nor let the obvious and first hand meaning 
of what I said about my flesh and blood disturb you when you hear 
it. For these words avail nothing if heard and undesdtood Utorally 
(or sensibly). But it is the spirit which quickens them that can 
understand spiritually what they hear.” 

But these views were not those of the uninstructed pagans 
who filled the churches and needed a rite which brought them, 
as their old sacrifices had done, into physical contact and union 
with their god. Their point of view was better expressed in 
the scniplcs of priests, who. as Tertullian (c. 200) records {De 
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IX. 

'• I. Now with regard to the Thanksgiving, thus give ye ^anka. 

2. First concerning the cup;— We give thanks to thee, Onr Father, 
for the holy vine' of David thy servant, whfcli thou didst make 
known to us through Jesus thy servant; “ to thee be the glory for 

3. And concerning the broken bread : - We give thanks to thee, 
our Father, for th< life and knowledge which thou didst make known 
to us through JestlB thy servant ; to thee be the glory tor ever. 

"4. As this broken bread wa-s (once) scattered on the face of the 
mountains and, gathered together, became one," even so may thy 
Church be gathered together from the ends of the earth into thy 
kin^om ; for thine is the glory and the power through Jesus Christ 
for ever. 

” 4. But let no one eat or drink of your Thanksgiving (Eucharist), 
but 'they who have been baptized into the name of the I.ord ; for 
conceniing this the Lord hath said. Give not that which is holy unto 
the dogs.'* 

X. 

'• I. Then, after being filled, thus give ye thanks 

" 2. We give thanks to thee, holy Father, for thy holy name, which 
thou hast capted to dwoU in our hearts, and for the knowledge and 
faith and immortality which thou didst make known to u.s through 
Jesus Christ,thy servant; to thee be the glory for ever. 

•' 3. Thoii'AlmightvSovereign, didst create all things for thy name's 
sake, and food and drink thou didst give to men for enjoyment, that 
they should give thanks unto thee; but to us thou didst of thy 
grace give spiritual food and drink and life eternal tlirough thy 
scrv&nt* 

"4. Before all things, we give thee thanks that thou art mighty ; 
to thee lie the glory for ever. , ^ 

“ 5. Rent^inber, Lord, thy cliurch to dclivor it from all fvu, and wO 
perfect it in thy love, and gather it together from the four winds,' 
the sanchfied, unto thy kingdom, which thou hast prepared for it; 
for thine Is the power and the glory for ever. 

6. Come grace, and pass this world away. Hosanna fo the God 
of David I If any one is holy, let him conn:. If any one is not, let 
him repent. Maranatha." Amen. 

" Bik allow the prophets to give th.anks as much as they will. 

From a subsequent section, ch. xiv. 1, we learn that the 
Eucharist was on Sunday Now when ye are assotublod 
together on the l/ircVs day of the Lord, break bread and give 
thanks, having first confessed your transgressions, so that your 
sacrifice may be pure.” 

The above, like the unintcrpolated Lucan account, places the 
cup first and has no mention of the body and blood of Christ. 
But in this last and other respects it contrasts with the other 
synoptic and with the Pauline accounts. The cup is not the 
blood of Jesus, but the holy vine of David, revealed through Jesus ; 
and the holy vine can but signily the spiritual Israel, the Krelcsia 
or church or Messianic Kingdom, into which the faithful arc lo 
be gathered. 

The one loaf, as in Paul, symbolizes the unity of the eeelesin, 
but tlic. cup and bread, given for enjoyment, are .symlxils at best 
of the spiritual food and drink of the life eternal given of grace 
by ijie Almighty Father through his secant (lit. boy) Jesus. 
Tlic bread and wine are indeed an offering to God of what is 
his own, pure because offered in purit)' of heart; but they are 
not inteijiretcd of the sacrifice of Jesus’ liody broken on the 
cross, or of his blood shed for the remission of sin. It is not, 
as in Paul, a meal commemorative of Christ’s death, nor connected 
with the Passover, as in the Synoptics. I.east of all is it a 
sacramental eating of the flesh and drinking of the blood of Jesus, 
a perpetual renewal of kinship, physical and spiritual, with him. 
The teaching rather breathes the atmosphere of the fourth gospel, 
which sets the Last Supper before the feast of the Passover 
(xiii. 1), and pointedly omits Christ’s institution of the Eucharist, 
subtituting for it the waging of his disciples’ feet. The blessing 
of the P.rcad and Cup, as an incident in a feast of Christian 
brothethood, is all that the Didaehe has in common with Paul 
and the oynoptists. The use of the words “ after being filled,” 
in X. 1, implies that the brethren ate heartily, and that the cup 
and bread formed no isolated episode. The Baptized alone are 
admitted to t& Supper, and they only after confession of their 
sins. Every Sunday at leas^hcy are to celebrate it. A prophet 
can “ in the Spirit appoihC a table,” that is, order a Lord’s 

' Ps. Ixxx. 8-19. ’ Acts iv. 25, 17. 

» I Cor X. 17 ; Soph. iii. 10. * Matt. vii. 6. 

' Matt. xxiv. 31. ‘ I Cor. xvi. 22. 


Supper to be eaten, whenever he is warned by the Spirit to do 
so. But he must not himself partake of it-^ practical 
rule. The prophets are to give thanks as they like at these 
“ breakings of bread,” without being restricted to the prayers 
here set forth. In xv. 3 the overseers or bishops and deacons, 
though their functions are less spiritual than administrative 
and economic, are allowed to take the place of the prophets 
and teachers. The phrase used is Xtirovpyeiv Ketrovpyiav, 

“ to liturgize the liturgy.” This word “ liturgy ” soon came to 
connote the Eucharist. The prophets who normally preside 
over the Suppers are called “your high-pricsts,” and receive 
from the faithful the first-fruits of the winepress and threshing- 
floor, of oxen and sheep, and of each batch of new-made bread, 
and of oil. Out of these they provide the Sappers held every 
Lord’s day, offering them as “ a pure sacrifice.” Bishops and 
deacons hold a subordinate place in this document; but the 
contemporary ^istle of Clement of Rome attests that these 
bishops “ had offered the gifts without blame and holily.” The 
word “ lituipy ” is also used by Clement. 

Pliny’s Letter (Epist. q 6), written a.d. 112 to the emperor 
Trajan, about the Christians of Bithynia, attests that on a 
fixed day, siato die (no doubt Sunday), they met before dawn 
and recited antiphonally a hymn “ to Christ as to a god.” They 
then separated, but met again later to partake of a meal, which, 
however, was of an ordinary’ and innocent character. Pliny 
regarded their meal as identical in character with the common 
meals of helairiae, i.e.. the trade-gilds or secret societies, which 
were then, as now, often inimical to the government. Even 
benefit siwieties were feared and forbidden by the Roman 
autocrats, and the “ dominical suppers ” of the Christians were 
not likely to be spared. Pliny accordingly forbade them in 
Bithynia, and the renegade Christians to whom be owed his 
information gave them up. 'J’hese suppers included an Eucharist; 
for it was Itecause the faithful ate in the latter of the flesh and 
blood of the Son of God that the charge of devouring children 
was made against them. If, then, this afternoon meal did not 
include it, Pliny’s remark that their food was ordinary and 
innocent is unintelligible. 

Ignatius, about a.d. 120, in his letter to the Ephesians, defines 
the one bread broken in the Eucharist as a “ drvig of immortality, 
and antidote that we should not die, hut live for ever in Jesus 
Christ.” He also rejects as invalid any Piucharist not held 
“ under the bishop or one to whom he shall have committed 
it.” For the Christian prophet has disappeared, and with him 
the custom of holding Eucharists in private dwellings. 

In the Epistle to Diognetus, formerly assigned to Justin 
Martyr, we read (v. 7) that « Christians have in vogue among 
themselves a table common, yet not common ” {Le. unclean). 
In Justin’s first apology (c. 140) we have two detailed arcounts 
of the Eucharist, of which the first, in ch. 65, describes the first 
communion of the newly baptized 

" After we have thus -washed the person who has believed and 
conformed we lead him to the bretliren so called, where tliey are 
gathered together, to offer public prayer both for ourselves and for 
the person illuminated, and for all others everywhere, earnestly, 
to the end that having learned the trutli we may he made worthy 
to be found not only in our actions good citizens, but guardians 
of the things enjoined. 

" We salute one another with a kiss at the end of the prayers. Then 
there is presented lo the president of the brethren bread and a cup 
of water (and of a mixture) and he having taken it sends up praise 
and glory to the father of nil things by the name of the Son and Holy 
Spirit, and he offers at length thanksgiving (titcharisiia) for oiir 
liaving been made worthy of these things by him. But when he 
concludes the prayer and thanksgiving all the people present answer 
with acclamation ‘Amen.’ But the word ‘ Amen ’ in Hebrew signi¬ 
fies ‘ so be it.' And when the president has given thanks, and all 
the people have so answered, those wlio arc called by us deacons 
distribute to each of those pre.sent, for them to partake of the bread 
(and wine) “ and v/ater, for which thanks have been given, md they 
carry portions away to tho.se who arc not present. And this food is 
called by us Kwharistia, and of it none may partake save those 
who believe our teachings to be true and have been washed « the 
bath which is lor remission of sin and rebirth, and who so live as 

1 We should probably omit the words bracketed. 

The codex Othobonianus omits the words bracketed. 
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prayer then continues thus: “ 0 God of truth, let thy holy Word 
settle upon this bread, that the bread may become body of the 
word, and on this cup, that the cup may become blood of the 
'truth. And cause all who communicate to receive a drug of life 
for healing of every disease and empowering of all moral advance 
and virtue.” Here the bread and wine become by consecration 
tenements in which the Word is reincarnated, as he aforetime 
dwelled in flesh. They cease to be mere likenesses of the body 
and blood, and are changed into receptacles of divine power 
and intimacy, by swallowing which we arc benefited in soul and 
body. Cyril of Jerusalem in his catechises enunciates the-same 
idea of /acTa/ 3 oA.r/ or transformation. 

Gregory of Nyssa also about the same date (in Migne, Patrolog. 
Graeca, vol. 46, col. 581, oration on the Baptism) asserts a “ trans¬ 
formation ” or “ transelementation ” (/MTaorTo«x«Wts) of the 
elements into centres of mystic force; and assimilates their 
consecration to that of the water of baptism, of the altar, of oil 
or chrism, of the priest. He compares it also to the change of 
Moses’ rod into a snake, of the Nile into blood, to the virtue 
inherent in Elijah’s mantle or in the wood of the cross or in the 
clay mixt of dust and the Lord’s spittle, or in Elisha’s relics 
which raised a corpse to life, or in the burning bush. All these, 
he says, “ were parcels of matter destitute of life and feeling, but 
through miracles they became vehicles of the power of God 
absorbed or taken into themselves.'’ He thus views the consecra¬ 
tion of the elements as akin to other consecrations; and, like 
priestly ordination, as involving “ a metamorphosis for the 
better,” a phrase which later on became classical. John of 
Damascus (c. 750) believed the bread to be mysteriously changed 
into the Christ’s body, just as when eaten it is changed into any 
human body; and he argued that it is wrong to say, as Irenaeus 
had said, that the elements are mere antitypes after as before 
consecration. In the West, Augustine, like Eusebius and 
Theodoret, calls the elements signs or symbols of the body and 
blood signified in them ; yet he argues that Christ “ took and 
lifted up his own body in his hands when he took the bread.” 
At the same time he admits that “ no one eats Christ’s flesh, 
unless he has first adored ” {nisi fritis adoraverit). But he 
qualifies this “ Receptionist ” position by declaring that Judas 
received the sacrament, as if the unworthiness of the recipient 
made no difference. 

Out of this mist of contradictions scholastic thought strove 
to emerge by means of clear-cut definitions. The drawback 
for the dogmatist of such a view as Serapion broaches in his 
prayers was this, that although it explained how tlie Logos 
comes to be immanent in the elements, as a soul in its body, 
nevertheless it did not guarantees the pre.sence in or rather 
substitution for the natural elements of Christ’s real body and 
blood. It only provided an ilvTiTim-oy or surrogate body. In 
830-850, Paschasius Radbcrt taught that after the priest has 
uttered the words of institution, nothing remains save the body 
and blood under the outward form of bread and wine ; the sub¬ 
stance is changed and the accidents alone remain. 'Hie elements 
are miraculously recreated as body and blood. This view 
harmonized with the docetic view which lurked in East and West, 
that the manliood of Jesus was but a likeness or semblance 
under which the God was concealed. So Marcion argued that 
Christ’s body was not really flesh and blood, or he could not have 
called it bread and wine. Paschasius shrank from the logical 
outcome of his view, namely, that Christ’s body or part of it is 
turned into human excrement, but Ratramnus, another monk of 
Corbey, in a book afterwards ascribed to Duns Scotus, drew this 
inference in order to discredit his antagonists, and not because 
he believed it himselfi The elements, he said, remain physically 
what they were, but are spiritually raised as ^mbols to a higher 
power. Perhaps we may illustrate his position by saying that 
the elements undergo a change analogous to what takes place 
in iron, when by being brought into an electric field it becomes 
magnetic. The substance of the elements remain as well as 
their accidents, but like baptismal water they gain by consecra¬ 
tion a hidden virtue benefiting soul and body. Ratramnus’s view 
thus resembled Serapion’s, after whom the elements furnish 


a new vehicle of the Spirit’s influence, a new body through 
which the Word operates, a fresh sojourning among us of the 
Word, though consecrated bread is m itself no more Christ’s 
natural body than are we who assimilate it. Other doctors of 
the 9th century, e.g. Hincmar of Reims and Haimo of Halberstadt, 
took the side of Paschasius, and afllirmed that the substance of 
the bread and wine is changed, and that God leaves the colour, 
taste and other outward properties out of mercy to the wr- 
shippers, who would be overcome with dread if the underlying 
real flesh and blood were nakedly revealed to their gaze I 

Berengar in the nth century assailed this view, which was 
really that of transubstantiation, alleging that there is no 
substance in matter apart from the accidents, and that therefore 
Christ cannot be corporally present in the sacrament; because, 
if so, he must be spatially present, and there will be two material 
bodies in one space ; moreover his body will be in thousands of 
places at once. Christ, he said, is present spiritually, so that 
the elements, while remaining what they were, unremoved and 
undestroyed, are advanced to be something better: omne cui 
a Deo benedicatur, nan absumi, non aujerri, non destrui, sed manere 
et in melius quam erat necessario provehi. This was the phrase 
of Gregory of Nyssa. 

Berengar in a weak moment in 1059 was forced by the pope to 
recant and assert tliat “ the true body and blood are not only 
a sacrament, but in truth touched and broken by the hands of 
the priests and pressed by the teeth of the faithful,” and this 
position remains in every Roman catechism. Such dilem^s 
us whether a mouse can devour the true body, and whether it is 
not involved in all the obscenities of human digestive processes, 
were ill met by this ruling. Each party dubbed the either 
stercoranists (dung-feasters), and the controversy was ^ften 
marred by indecencies. j 

As in the 3rd century the Roman church decided in re^ct 
of baptism that the sacrament carries the church and not the 
church the sacrament, so in the dispute over the Eucharist it 
ended, in spite of more spiritual views essayed by Peter Lombard, 
by insisting on the more materialistic view at the fourth Lattran 
Council in 1215, whose decree runs thus :—“ llte body and bbod 
of Jesus Christ are truly contained in the sacrament of the s^tar 
under the species of bread and wine, the bread and wine', re¬ 
spectively being transubstantiated into body and blood , by 
divine power, so that in order to the perfecting of the mystery 
of unity wc may ourselves receive from his (body) what , he 
himself receives from ours.” In 1264 Urban ]\^. instituted the 
Corpus Christi Least by way of giving liturgical expression to 
this view. * 

Communion in One Kind. —Up to about 1100 laymen in the 
West received the communion in both kinds, and except in a 
few disciplinary cases the wine was not refused. In 1099, by 
a decree of Pope Paschal II., children might omit the wine and 
invalids the bread. The communion of the laity in the bread 
alone was enjoined by the council of Constance in 1415, and by 
the council of Trent in 1562. The reformed churches of the West 
went back to the older rule which Eastern churches had never 
forsaken. 

Mass.—The term was.?, which survives in Candlemas, Christmas, 
Michaelmas, is from the lAtin missa, which was in the 3rd century 
a technical term for the dismissal of any lay meeting, e.g. of a 
law-court, and was adopted in that sense by the church as early 
as Ambrose (c. 350). The catechumens or unbaptized, together 
with the penitents, remained in church during the Litapy, 
collect, three lections, two psalms aftd homily. The deacoh 
then cried out: “ Let the catechumens depart. Let all cate¬ 
chumens go out.” This was the missa of the catechumens. The 
rest of the rite was called missa fdelium, because only the 
initiated remained. Similarly the collect with which often the 
rite began is the prayer ad collectam, i.e. for the congregation 
met together or collected. The corresponding Greek word was 
synaxis. 

After the catechumens were gone the priest said : “ 'fhe Lord 
be with you, let us pray,” and the service of the mass followed. 

In the West, says Duchesne (Origines, p. 179), not only 
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IX. 

'• I. Now with regard to the Thanksgiving, thus give ye ^anka. 

2. First concerning the cup;— We give thanks to thee, Onr Father, 
for the holy vine' of David thy servant, whfcli thou didst make 
known to us through Jesus thy servant; “ to thee be the glory for 

3. And concerning the broken bread : - We give thanks to thee, 
our Father, for th< life and knowledge which thou didst make known 
to us through JestlB thy servant; to thee be the glory tor ever. 

"4. As this broken bread wa-s (once) scattered on the face of the 
mountains and, gathered together, became one," even so may thy 
Church be gathered together from the ends of the earth into thy 
kin^om ; for thine is the glory and the power through Jesus Christ 
for ever. 

” 4. But let no one eat or drink of your Thanksgiving (Eucharist), 
but 'they who have been baptized into the name of the I.ord ; for 
conceniing this the Lord hath said. Give not that which is holy unto 
the dogs.'* 

X. 

'• I. Then, after being filled, thus give ye thanks 

" 2. We give thanks to thee, holy Father, for thy holy name, which 
thou hast capted to dwoU in our hearts, and for the knowledge and 
faith and immortality which thou didst make known to u.s through 
Jesus Christ,thy servant; to thee be the glory for ever. 

•' 3. Thoii'AlmightvSovereign, didst create all things for thy name's 
sake, and food and drink thou didst give to men for enjoyment, that 
they should give thanks unto thee; but to us thou didst of thy 
grace give spiritual food and drink and life eternal tlirough thy 
scrv&nt* 

"4. Before all things, we give thee thanks that thou art mighty ; 
to thee lie the glory for ever. , ^ 

“ 5. Rent^inber, Lord, thy cliurch to dclivor it from all fvu, and wO 
perfect it in thy love, and gather it together from the four winds,' 
the sanchfied, unto thy kingdom, which thou hast prepared for it; 
for thine Is the power and the glory for ever. 

6. Come grace, and pass this world away. Hosanna fo the God 
of David I If any one is holy, let him conn:. If any one is not, let 
him repent. Maranatha." Amen. 

" Bik allow the prophets to give th.anks as much as they will. 

From a subsequent section, ch. xiv. 1, we learn that the 
Eucharist was on Sunday Now when ye are assotublod 
together on the l/ircVs day of the Lord, break bread and give 
thanks, having first confessed your transgressions, so that your 
sacrifice may be pure.” 

The above, like the unintcrpolated Lucan account, places the 
cup first and has no mention of the body and blood of Christ. 
But in this last and other respects it contrasts with the other 
synoptic and with the Pauline accounts. The cup is not the 
blood of Jesus, but the holy vine of David, revealed through Jesus ; 
and the holy vine can but signily the spiritual Israel, the Krelcsia 
or church or Messianic Kingdom, into which the faithful arc lo 
be gathered. 

The one loaf, as in Paul, symbolizes the unity of the eeelesin, 
but tlic. cup and bread, given for enjoyment, are .symlxils at best 
of the spiritual food and drink of the life eternal given of grace 
by ijie Almighty Father through his secant (lit. boy) Jesus. 
Tlic bread and wine are indeed an offering to God of what is 
his own, pure because offered in purit)' of heart; but they are 
not inteijiretcd of the sacrifice of Jesus’ liody broken on the 
cross, or of his blood shed for the remission of sin. It is not, 
as in Paul, a meal commemorative of Christ’s death, nor connected 
with the Passover, as in the Synoptics. I.east of all is it a 
sacramental eating of the flesh and drinking of the blood of Jesus, 
a perpetual renewal of kinship, physical and spiritual, with him. 
The teaching rather breathes the atmosphere of the fourth gospel, 
which sets the Last Supper before the feast of the Passover 
(xiii. 1), and pointedly omits Christ’s institution of the Eucharist, 
subtituting for it the waging of his disciples’ feet. The blessing 
of the P.rcad and Cup, as an incident in a feast of Christian 
brothethood, is all that the Didaehe has in common with Paul 
and the oynoptists. The use of the words “ after being filled,” 
in X. 1, implies that the brethren ate heartily, and that the cup 
and bread formed no isolated episode. The Baptized alone are 
admitted to t& Supper, and they only after confession of their 
sins. Every Sunday at leas^hcy are to celebrate it. A prophet 
can “ in the Spirit appoihC a table,” that is, order a Lord’s 

' Ps. Ixxx. 8-19. ’ Acts iv. 25, 17. 

» I Cor X. 17; Soph. iii. 10. * Matt. vii. 6. 

' Matt. xxiv. 31. ‘ I Cor. xvi. 22. 


Supper to be eaten, whenever he is warned by the Spirit to do 
so. But he must not himself partake of it-^ practical 
rule. The prophets are to give thanks as they like at these 
“ breakings of bread,” without being restricted to the prayers 
here set forth. In xv. 3 the overseers or bishops and deacons, 
though their functions are less spiritual than administrative 
and economic, are allowed to take the place of the prophets 
and teachers. The phrase used is Xtirovpyeiv Ketrovpyiav, 

“ to liturgize the liturgy.” This word “ liturgy ” soon came to 
connote the Eucharist. The prophets who normally preside 
over the Suppers are called “your high-pricsts,” and receive 
from the faithful the first-fruits of the winepress and threshing- 
floor, of oxen and sheep, and of each batch of new-made bread, 
and of oil. Out of these they provide the Sappers held every 
Lord’s day, offering them as “ a pure sacrifice.” Bishops and 
deacons hold a subordinate place in this document; but the 
contemporary ^istle of Clement of Rome attests that these 
bishops “ had offered the gifts without blame and holily.” The 
word “ lituipy ” is also used by Clement. 

Pliny’s Letter (Epist. q 6), written a.d. 112 to the emperor 
Trajan, about the Christians of Bithynia, attests that on a 
fixed day, siato die (no doubt Sunday), they met before dawn 
and recited antiphonally a hymn “ to Christ as to a god.” They 
then separated, but met again later to partake of a meal, which, 
however, was of an ordinary’ and innocent character. Pliny 
regarded their meal as identical in character with the common 
meals of helairiae, i.e.. the trade-gilds or secret societies, which 
were then, as now, often inimical to the government. Even 
benefit siwieties were feared and forbidden by the Roman 
autocrats, and the “ dominical suppers ” of the Christians were 
not likely to be spared. Pliny accordingly forbade them in 
Bithynia, and the renegade Christians to whom be owed his 
information gave them up. 'J’hese suppers included an Eucharist; 
for it was Itecause the faithful ate in the latter of the flesh and 
blood of the Son of God that the charge of devouring children 
was made against them. If, then, this afternoon meal did not 
include it, Pliny’s remark that their food was ordinary and 
innocent is unintelligible. 

Ignatius, about a.d. 120, in his letter to the Ephesians, defines 
the one bread broken in the Eucharist as a “ drvig of immortality, 
and antidote that we should not die, hut live for ever in Jesus 
Christ.” He also rejects as invalid any Piucharist not held 
“ under the bishop or one to whom he shall have committed 
it.” For the Christian prophet has disappeared, and with him 
the custom of holding Eucharists in private dwellings. 

In the Epistle to Diognetus, formerly assigned to Justin 
Martyr, we read (v. 7) that « Christians have in vogue among 
themselves a table common, yet not common ” {Le. unclean). 
In Justin’s first apology (c. 140) we have two detailed arcounts 
of the Eucharist, of which the first, in ch. 65, describes the first 
communion of the newly baptized 

" After we have thus -washed the person who has believed and 
conformed we lead him to the bretliren so called, where tliey are 
gathered together, to offer public prayer both for ourselves and for 
the person illuminated, and for all others everywhere, earnestly, 
to the end that having learned the trutli we may he made worthy 
to be found not only in our actions good citizens, but guardians 
of the things enjoined. 

" We salute one another with a kiss at the end of the prayers. Then 
there is presented lo the president of the brethren bread and a cup 
of water (and of a mixture) and he having taken it sends up praise 
and glory to the father of nil things by the name of the Son and Holy 
Spirit, and he offers at length thanksgiving (titcharisiia) for oiir 
liaving been made worthy of these things by him. But when he 
concludes the prayer and thanksgiving all the people present answer 
with acclamation ‘Amen.’ But the word ‘ Amen ’ in Hebrew signi¬ 
fies ‘ so be it.' And when the president has given thanks, and all 
the people have so answered, those wlio arc called by us deacons 
distribute to each of those pre.sent, for them to partake of the bread 
(and wine) “ and v/ater, for which thanks have been given, md they 
carry portions away to tho.se who arc not present. And this food is 
called by us Kwharistia, and of it none may partake save those 
who believe our teachings to be true and have been washed « the 
bath which is lor remission of sin and rebirth, and who so live as 

1 We should probably omit the words bracketed. 

The codex Othobonianus omits the words bracketed. 
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effects the Euchaitist was the iChristian counterpart of these | 
two other forms of communion of wbidi one, the heathen, was j 
excluded from the .first, and the other, the Jewish, soon to dis- i 
appear. It is their analogue, and to undentand it we must! 
understand them, not forgetting that Paul, os a Semite, and his | 
hearers, as conv^ted pagans, were imbued with the sacrificial I 
ideas of the old world. | 

“ A kin,” remarks W. Robertson Smith (Religion of the Semites, \ 
1894),“was a group of persons whcse lives were so bound upj 
tuge^er, in what must be called a physical unity, that they 
could be treated as parts of one common life. The members 
of one kindred looked on themselves as one living whole, a single. 
animated mass of blood, flesh and bones, of which no member 
could be touched without all the members suffering.” “ In 
later times,” observes the same writer (op. tit. p. 313), “ we 
find the conception current that any food which two men partake 
of together, so tliat the same substance enters into their flesh 
and blood, is enough to establish some sacred unity of life 
between them; but in ancient times this significance seems 
to be always altadied to participation in the flesh of a sacrosanct 
victim, and the solemn mystery of its death is justified by the 
consideration that only in this way can the sacred cement be 
procured, which creates or keeps alive a living bond of union 
between the worshippers and their god. This cement is nothmg 
else than the actual life of the sacred and kindred animal, which 
is conceived as residing in its flesh, hut specially in its blood, and 
BO, in the sacred meal, is actually distributed among all the 
participants, each of whom incorporates a particle of it with 
ids own individual life.” 

The above conveys the cycle of ideas within which Paul’s 
reflection worked. Christ who knew no sin (2 Cor. v. 21) had 
been made sin, and sacrificed for us, becoming as it were a new 
Passover (i Cor. v. 7). By a mysterious S5rmpathy the bread 
and wine over which the words, “ This is my body which is for 
you,” and “ This cup is the new covenant in my blood,” had 
been uttered, became Christ's body and blood ; so that by 
partaking of these the faithful were united with each other 
and with Christ into one kinship. They became the body of 
Christ, and his blood or life was in them, and they were memben 
of him. Participation in the Eucharist gave actual life, and it 
was due to their irregular attendance at it that many members 
of the Corinthian church “ were weak and sickly and not a few 
slept ” (i.e. hod died). As the author already cited adds (p. 313): 
“ The notion that by eating the flesh, or particularly by 
drinking the blood, of another living being, a man absorbs its 
nature or life into his own, is one which appears among primitive 
peoples in many forms.” • 

But this effect of participation in the bread and cup was not 
in Paul’s opinion automatic, was no mere opus operatum ; it 
depended on .the ethical co-ope«tion of the believer, who must 
not eat and drink unmosthily, that is, after refusing to share 
his meats with the poorer brethren, or with any other guilt in 
his soul. The phrases “discern the body” and “discern 
ourselves ” in 1 Cor. xi. 29, 31 are obscure. Paul evidently 
plays on tie verb, hrino, iiokrwi, katohrinS (Kptm, SmKpim, 
KaraKpim). The general sense k clear, that those who consume 
the holy food without a clear conscience, like those who handle 
sacred objects with impure hands, will suffer physical harm 
from its contact, as if they were undergoing the ordeal of touching 
a holy thing. The idea, therefore, seems to be that as we must 
distinguish tie holy food over which the words “Thk is my 
body ” have been uttered from common food, so we must 
separate ourselves before eating it from all that k guilty and 
impure. The food fiat k taboo must only be consumed ty 
persons who are equally taboo or pure. ^If they are not pure, 
it condemns them. 

The “ one ” loaf has many parallels in ancient sacrifices, e.g. 
the Latin tribes when they met annually at their common 
temple partook of a “ single ” bull. And in Greek Panegureis 
or festivate the saaificial wine had to be dkpensed from one 
oommon bowl: “ Unto a common cup they come together, 
and firom it pour libations as well as sacrifice,” says Aristides 


IRhetor in his IsOmica in ‘Neplunum, p. 45. To'enaure the eon- 
tinoed unity of the bread, the Roman eiiurdt ever leaves over 
from 'a ps^eding consecration half a hol^ wafer, catted fer- 
meninm, which is added in the next celebration. 

With what awe Paul regarded the elements mystically identi¬ 
fied with Christ^ ibody and life is clear from his declaration in, 
1 Cor. xi. 27, that he who consumes them unworthily is guilty 
or hdden of the Lord's body and blood. This k the langna^ 
of the ancient ordeal which as a test of innocence required the 
accused to touch or still better to eat a holy element. A wife 
who drank the holy water in which the dust of the Sanctuaiy 
was mingied (Num. v. 17 foil.) offended so deeply against it, jf 
unfaithful, that she was punished with dropsy and wasting. 
The very point k paralleled in the Aets of Thomas, ch. xlvin. 
A youth who has murdered hk mistress takes the bread of the 
Eucharist in hk mouth, and his two hands are at once witiiered 
up. The apostle immediately invites him to c.orifess the crime 
he must have committed, “ for, he says, the Eucharist of the 
Lord bath convicted tiiee.” 

It has been necessary to consider at such length St Paul’s 
account of the Eucharist, both because it antedates nearly by 
half a century that of the gospels, and because it explains the 
significance which the rite had no less for Che Gnostics than for 
the great church. The synoptists’ account k to be understood 
thus : Jesus, conscious that he now for the last time lies down to 
eat with hk dkciples a meal which, if not the Paschal, was any¬ 
how anticipatory of the Millennial Regeneration (Matt xix. afi), 
institutes, as it were, a blood-brotherhood between himself and 
them. It is a covenant similar to that of Exodus xxiv., when 
after the peace-offering of oxen, Moses took the blood in basins 
and sprinkled half of it on the altar and on twelve pillars elected 
after the twelve tribes, and the other half on the people,'to Vhom 
he had first read out the writing of the covenant and said, 

“ Behold the blood of the covenant which the Lord hath Inade 
with you concerning all these words.” 1 

But the covenant instituted by Jesus on the eve of hk 4 eath 
was hardly intended as a new covenant with God, superseding 
the old. This reconstruction of its meaning seems to have been 
the peculiar revelation of the Lord to Paul, who viewed Chikt’s 
crucifixion and death as an atoning sacrifice, liberating by its 
grace mankind from bonds of sin which the law,'far from stop¬ 
ping, only made more sensible and grievous. Tliis must have ntm 
the gkt of the special revelation which he had received ffom 
Christ as to the inner character of a supper whidh he silrekdy 
found a ritual observance among believers. The Efichansl! ‘Of 
the synoptists is rather a covenant or tie of communion between 
Jesus and the twelve, such as will cause his life to survive in 
them after he has been parted from them in the flesh. An older 
prophet would have slain an animal and drunk Its blood in 
common with his followers, or they would all alike have smeared 
themselves with it. In the East, even now, one who wishes to 
create a blood tie between himself and hk followers and cement 
them to himself, makes under hk left breast an incision from 
which they each in turn suCk his blood. SuCh 'ba'fbarism was 
alien to the spirit of the Founder, who substitutes bread and 
wine for hk own flesh and blood, only imparting to these hk own 
quality by the declaration that they are himself. He broke the 
bread not in token of his approaching death, but in order'to'its 
equal dktributinn. Wine he rather chose than water as ^ 
surrogate for hk actual blood, becau.se it already in Hebrefr 
sacrifices passed as such. “ITie Hebrews,” says Roberffon 
Smith (op. tit. p. 230), “ treated it lik^the blood, pouring K out 
at the base of the altar.” As a red liquid it was a ready symbol 
of the blood which is the life. It was itself the covenanlj for the 
genitive Siaft/Kijs in Mark xiv. 24 is epexegetic,'and Luke 
and Paul rightly substitute the nominative. It was; as J. Well- 
hausen remarks,* a better cement than the bread, because 
through the drinking of it the very blood of Jesuscoursed through 
the veins of the dkciples, and that is why more stress k laid on it 
than on the bread. To the apostles, as T^s bred and bom, 
the action and words of their master fanned a solemn and 
> Das Evangelium Marti,p. 1*1. 
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intelligible appeal. It beloi^ to the same order of ideas that 
the headship of the Messianic ecclesia in Judea was assigned after 
the death of Jesus to his eldest brother James, and after him for 
several generations to the eldest living representative of his 
family. 

To the modern mind it is absurd that an image or symbol 
should be taken for that which is imaged or symbolized, and that 
is why the early history of the Eucharist has been so little 
understood by ecclesiastical writers. And yet other regions, 
ancient and modem, supply many parallels, which are considered 
in the article Sacrament. 

AtiTBORiTiBS.— Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites ; Goetz, 
Die Abendmahlsfrage ; G. Anrich, Das antike Mysterienwesen 
(Gottingen, 1894); Sylloge confessimum (Oxford, 1804); Duchesne, 
Origins of Christian CtAture] Funk's edition of Conslilutiones 
Apostolicae: Ha^eahnch, History of Doctrines, vo\. ii. Geo. BickoU, 
Messe and Pascha ; idem. " Die Entstehung der Liturgie,” Ztsck. f. 
Hath. Theol. iv. Jahrg. 94 (1880), p. 90 (shows how the prayers of 
the Christian sacramcntaries derive from tlie Jewish Synagogue); 
Goar, Rituals Graecorum ; F. E. Brightman, Eastern Liturgies ; 
Cabrol and Leclercq, Monumenta liturgica, relitjuiae liturgicae 
vetustissimae (Paris, 1900): Uamack, History of Dogma \ Jas. 
Martineau, Seat of Authority in Religion, bk. iv. (London, 1890); 
Loofs, art. " Abendmalilsfeier " in Herzog’s Realencyklopadie (1896); 
Spitta, Urchristentum (Gottingen, i8<)3); Schultzen, Das Abend- 
mahl im N.T. (Gottingen, 1895) ; Kraus, Real-F.ncykl. d. christl. 
Altert. (for the Archaeology); art. " Eucharistic " ; Ch. Gore, 
Dissertations (1895); Hoffmann, Die Abendmahlsgedanhen Jesu 
Christi (Konigsberg, 1896); Sanday, art. “Lord’s Supper in 
Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible; Th. Harnack, Der christl. 
Gemeindegottesdienst. (F. C. C.) 

Reservation of the Euchart.st 
The practice of reserving the sacred elements for the purpose 
of subsequent reception prevailed in the church from very early 
timei. The Eucliarist being the seal of Christian fellowship, 
it W8S a natural custom to send portions of the consecrated ele- 
menis by the hands of the deacons to those who were not present 
(Jus-in Martyr, Apol. i. 65). From this it was an easy develop¬ 
ment, which prevailed before the end of the 2nd century, for 
churches to send the consecrated Bread to one another as a sign 
of ommunion (the tvxapunia mentioned by Irenaeus, ap. Eus. 
H.E. V. 24), and for the faithful to take it to their own homes 
and reserve it in arcae or caskets for the purpose of communicat¬ 
ing themselves (Tert. ad Uxor. ii. 5, De oral. 19; St Cypr. De 
lap.-is, 132). Being open to objection on grounds both of 
superstition and of irreverence, these customs were gradually put 
down by the council of Laodicea in a.d. 360. But some irregular 
forms, of reservation still continued; the prohibition as regards 
the Iqy people was not extended, at any rate with any strictness, 
to the clergy and monks; the Euclmrist was still carried on 
journeys; occasionally it was buried with the dead; and m 
a few cases the pen was even dipped in the chalice in subscribing 
important writmgs. Meanwhile, both in East and West, the 
general practice has continued unbroken of reserving the 
Eucharist, in order that the “ mass of the presanctified ” might 
take place on certain “ aliturgic ” days, that the faithful might 
be able to communicate when there was no celebration, and above 
all that it might be at hand to-meet the needs of the sick pmd 
dying. It was reserved in a closed vessel, which took various 
forms from time to time, known in the Ea.st as the dpro^ptov, 
and in the West as the turris, the capsa, and later on as the pyx. 
In the East it was kept against the wall behind the altar; in the 
West, in a locked aumbry in some part of the church, or (as in 
England and France) in a pyx made in the form of a dove and 
suspended over the altar.* 

In the West it has been used m other ways. A portion of 
the consecrated Bread from one Eucharist, known as the “ Fer- 
mentum,” was long made use of in the next, or sent by the bishop 
to the various churches of his city, no doubt with the object of 
emphasizing ^he solidarity and the continuity of “the one 
Eucharist ” ; and sonongst other customs which prtymled for 
some centuries, horn the 8tll! onward, were those of giving it to 
the newly ordaihad in order tliat they might communicate 
themselves, and of burying it in or under the altar-slab of a newly 
consecrated church. At a later date, apparently early in the 


14th century, began the practice of carrying the Eucharist in 
procession in a monstrance; and at a still later period, apparently 
after the middle of the i6th century, the practice of Benediction 
with the reserved sacrament, and that of the “forty hours’ 
exposition,” were introduced in the churches of the Roman 
communion. It should be said, however, that most of these 
practices met with very considerable opposition both from 
councils and from theologians and canonists, amongst others from 
the English canonist William Lyndwood {Provineiale, lib. iii. c. 
26), on the following grounds amongst others: that the Body of 
Christ is the food of the soul, that it ought not to be reserved 
except for the benefit of the sick, and that it ought not to be 
applied to any other use than that for which it was instituted. 

In England, during the religious changes of the 16th century, 
such of these customs as had already taken root were abolished; 
and with them the practice of reserving the Eucharist in the 
churches appears to have died out too. The general feeling on 
the subject is expressed by the language of the 28th Article, 
first drafted in 1553, to the effect that “ the sacrament of the 
Ixird’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, carried 
about, lifted up or worshipped,” and by the fact that a form 
was provided for the celebration of the Holy Eucharist for the 
sick in their own homes. This latter practice was in accordance 
with abundant precedent, but had become very infrequent, if 
not obsolete, for many years before the Reformation. Tlie first 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI. provided that if there was a celebra¬ 
tion in church on the day on which a sick person was to receive 
the Holy Communion, it should be reserved, and conveyed to 
the sick man’s house to be administered to him; if not, the 
curate was to visit the sick person before noon and there celebrate 
according to a form which is given in the book. At the revision 
of the Prayer-Book in 1552 all mention of reservation is omitted, 
and the rubric directs that the communion is to be celebrated 
in the sick person’s house, according to a new form ; and this 
service has continued, with certain minor changes, down to tl-.e 
present day. That the tendency of opinion in the English 
Church during the period of Ae Reformation was against 
reservation is beyond doubt, and that the practice actually 
died out would seem to be equally clear. The whole argument 
of some of the controversial writings of the time, such as Bishop 
Cooper on Private Mass, depends upon that fact; and when 
Cardinal du Perron alleged against the English Church the lack 
of the reserved Eucharist, Bishop Andrewes replied, not that 
I the fact was otherwise, but that reservation was unnecessary 
in view of the English form for the Communion of the Sick; 
“ So that reservation needeth not; the intent is had without it ” 
(Answers to Cardinal Perron, (see., p. 19, Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology). It does not follow, however, that a custom 
which has ceased to exist is of necKsity forbidden, nor even 
that w'hat was rejected by the authorities of the English Church 
in the i6tli century is so explicitly forbidden as to be unlawful 
under its existing system ; and not a few facts have to be taken 
into account in any investigation of the question, (i) The view 
has been held that in the Eucharist the elements are only con¬ 
secrated as regards the particular purpose of reception in the 
service itself, and that consequently what remains unconsumed 
may be put to common uses. If this view were held (and it has 
more than once made its appearance in church history, ^ough 
it has never prevailed), reservation might be open to objection 
on theological grounds. But such is not the view of the Church 
of England in her doctrinal standards, and there is an express 
rubric directing that any that remains of that which was con¬ 
secrated is not to be carried out of the church, but reverently 
consumed. There can therefore be no theological obstacle to 
reservation in the English Church : it is a question of practice 
only. (2) Nor can it be said that the rubric just referred to is 
in itself a condemnation of reservation: it is rather directed, 
as its history proves, against the irreverence which prevailed 
when it was made ; and in fact its wording is based upon tlmt 
of a pre-Reformation order which coexisted with the practice 
of reservation (Lyndwood, Provineiale, lib. iii. tit. 26, note q). 
(3) Nor can it be said that the words of the 28th Article (see 
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above) constitute in themselves an express prohibition of reserva¬ 
tion, strong as their evidence may be as to the practice and feeling 
of the time. Tlie words are the common property of an earlier 
age which saw nothing objectionable in reservation for the sick. 
(4) It has indeed been contended (by Bishop Wordsworth of 
Salisbury) that reservation was not actually, though tacitly, 
continued under the second Prayer-Book of Edward VI., since 
that book orders that the curate shall “minister,” and not 
“ celebrate,” the communion in the sick person’s house. But 
such a tacit sanction on the part of the compilers of the second 
Prayer-Book is in the highest degree improbable, in view of 
their known opinions on the subject; and an examination of 
contemporary writings hardly justifies the contention that the 
two words are so carefully used as the argument would demand. 
Anyhow, as the bishop notes, this could not be the case with the 
Prayer-Book of 1661, where the word is “ celebrate.” (5) The 
Elizabethan Act of Uniformity contained a j)rovision that at 
the universities the public services, with the exception of the 
Eucharist, might be in a language other than English; and in 
1560 there appeared a Latin version of the Prayer-Book, issued 
under royal letters patent, m which there was a rubric prefixed 
to the Order for the Communion of the Sick, based on that in 
the first Prayer-Book of Edward VI. (see above), and providing 
that the Eucharist should be reserved for the sick person if 
there had been a celebration on the same day. But although 
the book in question was issued under letters patent, it is not 
really a translation of the Elizabethan book at all, but simply 
a reshaping of Aless’s clever and inaccurate translation of Edward 
VI .'s first book. In the rubric in question words are altered 
here and there in a way which shows that its reappearance can 
hardly be a mere printer’s error ; but in any case its importance 
is very slight, for the Act of Uniformity specially provides that 
the English service alone is to be used for the Eucharist. (6) 
It has been pointed out that reservation for the sick prevails in 
the Scottish Episcopal Church, the doctrinal standards of which 
correspond with those of the Church of England. But it must 
be remembered that the Scottish l^piscopal Church has an 
additional order of its own for the Holy C.ommunion, and that 
consequently its clergy are not restricted to the services in the 
Book of Common Prayer. Moreover, the practice of re.servution 
W'hich has prevailed in Scotland for over 150 years would appear 
to have arisen out of the special circumstances of that church 
during the 18th century, and not to have prevailed continuously 
from earlier times. (7) Certain of the divines who took part in 
the framing of the Prayer-Book of 1661 seem to speak of the 
practice as though it actually prevailed in their day. But 
Bishop Sparrow’s words on the sutiject {Rationale, p. 349) are 
not free from difficulty on any hypothesis, and Thorndike 
{Works, V. 578, Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology) writes in 
such a st)'le that it is often hard*to tell whether he is dc.scribing 
the actual practice of his day or that which in his view it ought 
to be. (8) There appears to Ire more evidence than is commonly 
supposed to show that a practice analogous to that of Justin 
Martyr’s day has been adopted from time to time in England, 
vie. that of conveying the sacred elements to the houses of the 
sick during, or directly after, the celebration in church. And in 
1899 tltis practice received the sanction of Ur Westcott, then 
bishop of Durham. (9) On the other hand, the words of the 
oath taken by the clergy under the 36th of the Canons of 1604 
are to the effect that they will use the form prescribed in the 
Prayer-Book and none other, except so far as shall be otherwise 
ordered by lawful authority ; and the Prayer-Book does not even 
mention the reservation of tlie Eucharist, whilst the Articles 
mention it only in the way of depreciation. 

Tlic matter has become one of no littl^ practical importance 
owing to modem developments of English Church life. On the 
one hand, it is widely felt that neither the form for the Com¬ 
munion of the Sick, nor yet the teaching with regard to spiritual 
conununion in the third rubric at the end of that service, is 
sufficient to meet all the cases that arise or may arise. On the 
other hand. It is probable that in many cases the desire for 
reservation has arisen, in part at least, from a wish for some¬ 


thing analogous to the Roman Catholic customs of exposition 
and benediction; and the chief objection to any formal practice 
of reservation, on the part of many who otherwise would not 
be opposed to it, is doubtless to be found in this fact. But 
Iwwever that may be, the practice of reservation of the 
Eucharist, either in the open church or in private, has become 
not uncommon in recent days. 

The question of the legality of reservation was brought before 
the two archbishops in 1899, under circumstances analogous to 
those in the Lambeth Hearing on Incense {g.v.). The parties 
concerned were three clergymen, who appealed from the direction 
of their respective diocesans, the bishops of St Albans and 
Peterborough and the archbishop of York: in the two former 
cases the archbishop (Temple) of Canterbury was the prineij^ 
and the archbishop of York (Maclagan) the assessor, whilst in 
the latter case the functions were reversed. The hearing extended 
from 17th to zoth July; counsel were heard on both sides, 
evidence was given in support of the appeals by two of the 
clergy concerned and by several other witnesses, lay and clerical, 
and the whole matter was gone into with no little fulness. The 
archbishops gave their decision on the ist of May a900 in tvi'o 
separate judgments, to the effect that, in Dr Temple’s words, 
“ the Church of England does not at present allow reservation 
in any form, and that those who think that it ought to he allowed, 
though perfectly justified in endeavouring to get the proper 
authorities to alter the law, are not justified in practising reser¬ 
vation until the law has been so altered.” The archbishop of 
York also laid stress upon the fact that the difficulties in the way 
of the communion of the sick, when they are really ready for 
communion, are not so great as has sometimes been suggested. 

Sec W. E. Scudamore, Nutitia eucharistica (znd ed., Loildon, 
T876) ; and art. " Reservation '' in Dictionary of Christian Anti¬ 
quities, vol. ii. (London, 1893) ; Guardian new.TOaper, July igiand 
26, 1899, and May 2, 1900 ; The Archbishops of Canterbury and yorh 
OH lieservation of the Sacrament (London, 1900) ; J. S. Frifiey, 
Mr Dibdin's Speech on lieservation, and some of the Evidence (London, 
T899) ; F. C. Eeles, lieservation of the Holy Eucharist in the Sctiltish 
Church (Aberdeen, 1899); Bishop J. Wordsworth, Further ( oh - 
siderations on Public Worship (Salisbury, J90J). (W. E. Cd) 

EUCHRE, a game of cards. The name is supposed by same 
to be a corruption of ecarte, to which game it bears some res»m- 
lilance; others connect it with the Ger. Juchs or Jttx, a jqke, 
owing to the presence in the pack, or “ deck,” of a special c^rd 
called “the joker”; but neither derivation is quite satisfactory. 
The “ deck ” consists of 32 cards, all cards between the seven 
and ace being rejected from an ordinary pack. Sometimes tihe 
sevens and eights are rejected as well. The “ joker ” is the best 
card, i.e. the highest trump. Second in value is the “ right 
bower ” (from Dutch boer, funner, the name of the knave), or 
knave of trumps ; third is the “ left bower,” the knave of the 
other suit of the same colour as the right bower, also a trump : 
then follow ace, king, queen, &c., in order. Thus if spades are 
trumps the order is (i) the joker, (2) knave of spades, (3) knave 
of clubs, (4) ace of spades, &c. TTie joker, however, is not always 
used. When it is, the game is called “ railroad ” euchre. In 
suits not trumps tlie curds rank as at whist. Euchre can be 
played by two, three or four persons. In the cut for deal, the 
highest card deals, the knave being the highest and the ace 
the next best card. The dealer gives five cards to each person, 
two each and then throe each, or vice versa: when all have 
received their cards the next card in the pack is turned up for, 
trumps. 

Two-handed Euchre.—li the non-deal«r, who looks at his cafds 
first, is satisfied, he says “ I order it up,” i.e. he elects to play^vith 
his hand as it stands and with the trump suit as turned up.' The 
dealer then rejects one card, which is put face downwards at the 
bottom of the pack, and takes the trump card into his hand. If, 
however, the non-dealer is not satisfied with his original hand, ho says 
“ I pass," on which the dealer can either “ adopt,” or " take it up,” 
the suit turned up, and proceed as before, or he can pass, turning 
down the trump card to show that he passes. If both players pass, 
the non-dealer can make any other suit trumps, by saying “ T make 
it spades," for example, or he can pass again, when the dealer can 
either make another suit trumps or pass. If both players pass, the 
hand is at an end. If the trump card is black and either plaver 
makes the other black suit trumps, he “ makes it next ” ; if he makes 
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a red suit trumps ho " crosses the suit" ; the same applies to trumps 
in a red suit, mutatis mulcmdis. The non-dealer leads; the dealer 
must follow suit if he can, but he need not win tlic trick, nor need he 
trump if unable to follow suit. Tlie left bower counts as a trump, 
and a trump must be played to it if led. The (»ame is five up. If 
the player who orders up or adopts makes five tricks (a “ march ”) 
he scores two points; if four or Uiree tricks, one point; if he makes 
less than throe tricks, he is " euchred " and the other player scores 
two. A rubber consists of three games, each game counting one, 
unless the loser has failed to score at all, when the winner counts 
two for that game. This is called a " lurch." When a player wins 
three tricks, he is said to win the " point." The rubber points are 
two, as at whist. All three games are played out, even if one player 
win the first two. It is sometimes agreed that if a score “ laps," i.e. 
it the winner makes more than five points in a game, the surplus 
may be carried on to the next game. The leader should bo cautious 
about ordering up, since the dealer will probably hold one trump 
in addition to the one ho takes in. If the point is certain, Uie leader 
should pass, in caae the dealer should take up the trump. If the 
dealer ''turns it down,” ft is not wise to " make it,” unless the odds 
on getting the'point ^aifist one trump are two to one. With good 
cords in two suits, it is best to make it " next," as the dealer is not 
likely to have a bower in that suit. The dealer, if he adopts, should 
discard a sin^eton, unless it is an ace. If tlie dealer's score is three, 
only a very OTong hand justifies one in " ordering up.” It is gener¬ 
ally wise in play to discard a singleton and not tu nguard another 
suit. With one's adversary at four, the trump sliould be adopted 
even on a light liand. 

Thret-hamed [auHhroat) Euchre. —In tills form of the game the 
option of playing or passing goes round in rotation, beginning with 
the player on the doaW’s left. The player who orders up, takes up, 
or makes, plays against the other two ; if he is euchred his adver- 
sacias score two each : by other laws he is set back two points, and 
should hU score be at love, he has then to make seven points. The 
procedure is the same as in two-handed euchre. 

Fonr-handtd Euchre. ~T]k game is played with partners, cutting 
and fitting, and the deal passing, as at wliist. U the first player 
passw^ the second may say " I assist," whicli is the same as " order¬ 
ing ip," or he may pass. If the first player has ordered up, his 
paitier may say " I take it from you,’^ which moans that he will 
play alone agaiast the two adversaries, the first player's cards being 
ut lace downwards on tlie table, and not being used in that hand, 
ny player can similarly play " a lone hand,’" his partner taking 
no yart in the play- Even it the first lianci plays alone, the third 
may take it from him. Similarly the dealer may take it from the 
second' hand, but the second hand cannot take it from the dealer. 
If al four players pass, the first player can pass, make it, or play 
alone, naming the suit he makes. 'The third hand can "take it" 
from the first, or play alone in the suit made by the first, the dealer 
hawng a similar right over his own partner. If all four pa.ss again, 
the hand is at an end and the deal passes. Tlie game is five up, 
oints being reckoned as before. If a lone player makes five tricks 
is sidfc scores lour : if three tricks, one : if ho fails to make three 
tricks (the opponents score four. It is not wise for the first band to 
order gp or cross the suit unless very strong, li is good policy to lead 
trumps through a hand that assists, bad poUcy to do so when the 
leader adopts. Trumps should lie led to a partner who lias ordered 
up or made it. It is sometimes considered wise for the first hand to 
" ke«) the bridge," i.e. order up with a bad hand, to prevent the other 
side pom playing alone, if their soore is only one or two and the 
leader’s is four. This right is lost if a player reminds his partner, 
after the trump card has been turned, that they are at the point of 
bridge. If the trump under these circumstances is not ordered 
up, the dealer should turn down, unless very strong. The second 
hand should not assist unless really strong, except when at the point 
of four-all or four-love. When led through, it is generally wise, 
uteris paribus, to liead the trick. The dealer should always adopt 
with two trumps in hand, or with one trump if a bower is turned up. 
At four-all and four-love he should adopt on a weaker hand. Also, 
being fourth player, he can make it on a 'weaker hand than otlier 
players. If the dealer's partner assists, the dealer should lead him 
a trump at the first opportunity; it is al.so a good opportunity for 
the dealer to play alone if moderately strong. If a player who 
genomlly keeps tte bridge passes, his partner should rarely play 
alone. 

Entracts from Rules .—If^e dealer give too many or too few cards 
to any player, or exposes two cards in turning up, it is a misdeal 
and nie dw passes. li there is a faced card in the pack, or the 
dealer tupoaea a card, he deals again. If any one play with the wrong 
nuraher qj cards, or the dealer plays wi&out discarding, trumps 
being ordered up, his side forfeits two points (a lone hand four 
points) and cannot score during that iiand. The revoke penalty is 
three points ior each revoke (five in the case of a lone hand), and 
no score can, lie madd that band; a card may be taken back, before 
tin trick is 'quitted, to sayepa revoke, but it is an exposed card. 
U a lone pla;^ expose a card, no penjdty; if he lead out of turn, 
the card led may ba called. If an adversary of a lone player plays 
out of tom to his lead, all the cards of both adversaries can be called, 
and are exposed on the table. 

Bid Eiirhre. This game resembles " Napoleon" {q.v.). It is 
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played with a euchre deck, each player receiving five cards, the others 
being left face-downwards. player " bids,” i.e. declares and 

makes a certain number of tricks, the highest bidder leading and 
his first card being a trump. When six play, the player who bids 
highest claims as his partner the player who has the best card of 
the trump suit, not in the bidder's band : if it is among the undcaU 
cards, which is ascertained by the fact that no one cl^ holds it, he 
calls for the next best and so on. The partners then play against 
the other four. 

BUCKM, BDDOLF CHRISTOPH (1846- ), Gcnnan 

philosopher, was bom on the 5th of January 1846 at Aurich in 
East Friesland. His father died when he was a child, and ho 
was brought up by his mother, a woman of considerable activity. 
He was educated at Aurich, where one of his teachers was the 
philosopher Wilhelm Reuter, whose influence was the dominating 
factor in the development of his thought. Passing to the uni¬ 
versity of Gottingen he took his degree in classical philology and 
ancient history, but the bent of his mind was definitely towards 
the philosophical side of theology. Subsequently he studied in 
Berlm, especially under Trendelenburg, whose ethical tendencies 
and historical treatment of philosophy greatly attracted him. 
From i87i to 1874 Eucken taught philosophy al Basel, and in 
1874 became professor of philosophy at the university of Jena. 
In 190S he was awarded the Nol>el prize for literature. Euckrn’s 
philosophical work is partly historical and partly constructive, 
the former side being predominant in his earlier, the latter in 
his later works. Their most striking feature is the close organic 
relationship between the two parts. The aim of the historical 
works is to show the necessary connexion between philosophical 
concepts and the age to which they belong; the same idea is 
at the root of his constructive .speculation. All philosophy is 
philosophy of life, the development of a new culture, not mere 
mtollectualism, but the application of a vital religious inspiration 
to the practical problems of society. This practical idealism 
Eucken described by the term “ Activism.” In accordance with 
this principle, Eucken has given considerable attention to social 
and educational problems. 

His cliief works arc: - Die Methode der aristolelischen Forschuttg 
(1872!; the important historical study on the history of conceptions. 
Die Orundbegrtffe der Gegenwarl (1878 ; Eng. trans. by M. Stuart 
Phelps, New 'Vork 1880 ; 3rd ed., under the title Geistige SlrbmutigeH 
der Gegenwari, 1904; 4th ed., 1909); Gesckichle der philos. Ter- 
minulogie (1879) ; Prolegomena su Forschungen Uber die Einheit ties 
Geisteslebens (1885); Beiirdge cur Geschichte der neueren Philosophie 
(1886, 1905); Die Einheit des Geistesleben.s (i888); Die Lehens- 
anschauungen der grossen Denher (1890; 7th od., 1907; Eng- trans., 
W. Hough and Boyce Gibson, The Problem of Human Life, T909); 
Der W(Arheitsgehalt der Religion (1901 ; 2nd ed., 1905); Thomas 
von Aquino und Kant (1901)”; Gesammelte Au/sdtse zu Philos, und 
Lebensttttschauung (1Q03); Philosophie der Geschichte (iQoy); Der 
Kampf urn einen geistigen Lehensinhalt (189(1, 1907); Grundlinim 
einer neuen Lehensanschauvng (1907); EinfUhrung in die Philosophie 
des Geisteslebens (1908; Eng. Irans., The Life of the Spirit, F. L. 
Pogson, 1909, Crown "nicological Library); Der Sinn und Wert des 
Lebens (1908; Eng. trans., I9 ck)) ; Hauptprnhteme der Retigions- 
philosophie der Gegenwart (1907). The following of Eucken's works 
also have been translated into English ; —Liberty in Teaching in the 
German Uniuersities (1897); Are the Germans still a Nation of 
Thinkers? (1898); Propess of Philos, in the ipth Century {s^o); 
The Finnish Question (1899) ; The Present Status of Religion in 
Germany (1901). See W. R. Boyce Gibson, Rudolf Eucken's Philo¬ 
sophy of Life (and od., 1907), and God with Us (1909); for the his- 
toritaJ work, Falckenbcrg's Hist, of Philos. (Eng. trans., 1893, index); 
also H. Pdhlmann, R. Euckens Theologie mil ihren philosophiscKen 
Grundlagen dargestellt (1903); O. Siebert, R. Euckens Welt- und 
Lebensanschauung (1904). 

EDCLASE, a very rare mineral, occasionally cut as a gem-stone 
for the cabinet It bears some relation to beiyl in that it is a 
silicate containing beryllium and aluminium, but hydrogen is 
also preisent, and the analyses of euclase lead to the formula 
HBeAlSiOj or Be(A10H)Si04. It crystallizes in the monoclinic 
system, the crystals being generally of prismatic habit, striated 
vertically, and terminated by acute pyramids. Qeavage is 
perfect, parallel to the clinopinacoid, anci this suggested to R. J. 
Hauy the name euclase, from the Giwk S, easily, and xAnins, 
fracture. The ready cleavage renders the stone fragile with a 
tendeniy to chip, and thus detracts from hs use for personal 
ornament. The colour is generally pale-blue or green, though 
sometimes the mineral is colourless. When cut it resembles 
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certain kiads of beryl (aquamarine) and topaz, from which it 
may be distinguished by its ^cific gravity (31). Its hardness 
.(7-5) is rather less than that of topaz. Euclase occurs with topaz 
at Boa Vista, near Ouro Preto (Villa Rica) in the province of 
Minas Geraes, Brazil. It is found also with topaz and chryso* 
beryl in the gold-bearing gravels of the R. Siuiarka in the South 
Urals; and is met with as a rarity in the mica-schist of the 
Rauris in the Austrian Alps. 

EUCLID [Euglkidbs]^ of Megara, founder of the Megarian 
(also called the eristic or dialectic) school of phUosop^, was 
bom c. 450 B.C., probably at Megara, though Gela in Sicily has 
also been named as his birdiplaM (Diogenes Laertius ii. 106), 
and died in 374. He was one of the most devoted of the disciples 
of Socrates. Anlus Gellius (vi, 10) states that, when a decree 
was passed forbidding the M^arians to enter Athens, he regularly 
visit^ his master by night in the disguise of a woman ; and he 
was one of the little band of intimate friends who listened to the 
last discourse. He withdrew subsequently with a number of 
fellow disciples to Megara, and it has been conjectured, though 
there is no direct evidence, that this was the period of Plato’s 
residence in Megara, of which indications appcarin the Theaeielits. 
He is said to have written six dialogues, of which only the titles 
have been preserved. For his doctrine (a combination of the 
principles of Parmenides and Socrates) see Megarian School. 

EUCLID, Greek mathematician of the 3rd century b.c. ; we 
are ignorant not only of the dates of his birth and death, but also 
of his parentage, his teachers, and the residence of his early years. 
In some of the editions of his works he is called Megarensis, as if 
he had been bom at Megara in Greece, a mistake which arose 
from confounding him with another Euclid, a disciple of Socrates. 
Proclus (a.d. 414-485), the authority for most of our information 
regarding Euclid, states in his commentary on the first book of 
the Elements that Euclid lived in the time of Ptolemy I., king of 
Egypt, who reigned from 323 to 285 b.c., that he was younger 
than the associates of Plato, but older than Eratosthenes (276- 
i()f> B.c.) and Archimedes (287-212 b.c.). Euclid is said to have 
founded the mathematical school of Alexandria, which was at 
that time becoming a centre, not only of commerce, but of learn¬ 
ing and research, and for this service to the cause of exact science 
he would have deserved commemoration, even if his writings 
had not secured liira a worthier title to fame. Proclus preserves 
a reply made by Euclid to King Ptolemy, who asked whether he 
could not learn geometry more easily than by studying the 
Elements —“There is no royal road to geometry.’’ Pappus of 
Alexandria, in his Mathematical Collection, says tliat Euclid was 
a man of mild and inoffensive temperament, unpretending, 
and kind to all genuine student# of mathematics, ^is being 
all that is known of the life and character of Euclid, it only 
remains therefore to speak of his works. 

Among those which have conlfe down to us the most remarkable 
is the Elements (^oix*®®) (see Geometry). They consist of 
thirteen books; two more are frequently added, but th^ is 
reason to believe that they are the work of a later mathematician, 
Hypsicles of Alexandria. 

The question has often been mooted, to what extent Euclid, 
in his Elements, is a discoverer or a compiler. To this question 
no entirely satisfactory answer can be given, for scarcely any of 
the writings of earlier geometers have come down to our times. 
We are mainly dependent, on Pappus and Proclus for the .scanty 
notices we have ^ Euclid’s pr^ecessors, and of the problems 
which engaged their attention; for the solution of problems, 
and not the discovery of theorems, would seem to have been their 
principal object. From these authors we learn that the property 
of tlie right-angled triangle had been found out, the principles of 
geometrical analysis laid down, the restriction of constructions 
in plane geometry to the straight line and the circle agreed upon, 
the doctrine of proportion, for both commensurables and in- 
commensunablcs, as well as lod, plant and solid, and some of the 
properties of the conic sections investigated, the five regular 
solids (often called the Platonic bodies) and the relation between 
the volume of a cone or pyramid and that of its circumscribed 
cylinder or prism discovered. Elementary works had bean 
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written, and the. famous problem of the duplication of the cube 
reduced to the determination of two mean proportionob between 
two given straight lines. Notwithstmding this amotmt of disc 
ccEveiy^ said all tiiat it implied, Eudid must have made a great 
advance beyond his predecessors (we are told ihat “ be arranged 
the discoveries of Eudoxus, perfected those of Theaetotus, and 
reduced to invincible demonstration many things that had jswi- 
ously been more loosely proved ”), for his iElwawiti siqijditated 
all similar treatises, and, as Apollonius reoeived the title of “ the 
great geometer,” so Euclid has come down to later ages as “ the 
elementator.” 

For the past twenty centuries parts of the Elements, notably 
the first six-books, have been used as an introduction to geometry. 
Though they are now to some extent superseded in most 
countricsj their long retention is a proof that they wwe, at tmy 
rate, not unsuitable for sodi a purpose. They are, speaking 
geirerally, not too difficult for novices m the sciencB 3 liie demon¬ 
strations are rigorous, ingenious and often elegant 3 the mixture 
of problems and theorems gives perhaps some vwriety, and 
makes their study less monotonous; and, if regard be - bad 
merely to the metrical properties of space as distinguished from 
the graphiral, hardly any cardinal geometrical-truths are omitted. 
With those excellences are combined a good many defects, some 
of them inevitable to a system bused on a very few axioms 
and postulates. Thus the arrangement of the propositions 
seems arbitrary; associated theorems and problems are not 
grouped together; the classification, in short, is imperfect. 
Other objections, not to mention minor blemishes, are the pro¬ 
lixity of the style, arising partly from a defective nomraclature, 
the treatment of paralleis depending on an ^iom which is not 
axiomatic, and the sparii^ use of superposition as a method of 
proof. 

Of the thirty-three ancient books subservient to geometri^ 
analysis. Pappus enumerates first the Data (AtSo^ra) of Eilclid. 
He says it contained 90 propositions, the scope of which he 
describes; it now consists of 95. It is not easy to explain this 
discrepancy, unless we suppose that some of the propositions, 
as they existed in the time of Pappus, have since been split mto 
two, or that what were once scholia have since been erected 
into propositions. The object of the Data is to show that when 
certain things—lines, angles, spaces, ratios, Sa.—are given by 
hypothesis, certain other things are given, that is, are determin¬ 
able. The book, as we are expressly told, and as we may gather 
from its contents, was intended for the in-yestigation of problems; 
and it has been conjectured that Euclid must have extended 
the method of the Data to the investigation of theorems. What 
prompts this conjecture is the similarity between the analysis 
of a theorem and the method, comnion enough in the Elements, 
of reductio ad absurdum —the one sotting out from the sufiposition 
that the theorem is true, the other from the supposition that 
it is false, thence in both cases deducing a chain of consequences 
which ends in a conclusion previously known to lie true or false. 

The Introduction to Harmony (Eio-oyioy^ ap/tovuc/f), and the 
Section oj the Scale (KaraTOjiri Kav6vos), treat of music. Hiere 
is good reason for believing that one at any rate, and fuobably 
both, of these books are not by Euclid. No mention is made 
of them by any writer previous to Ptolemy (a.d. 140), or by 
Ptolemy himself, and in no ancient codex are they ascribed 
to Euclid. - 

The Pkaenomena (^aivo/stva) contains an exposition of the 
appearances produced by the motion attributed to the celestial 
sphere. Pappus, in the few remarks prefatory to his sixth book, 
complains of the faults, both of omission and coniniis»faaj,of 
writers on astronomy, and cites as an example of the fonnsr 
the second theorem of Euclid’s Phaenomtna, whence, and from 
the interpolation of other proofs, David Gregory infers that this 
treatise is corrupt. 

The Optics and Catoptrics (’OnTticd, KoTo*Tpi«») ese ascribed 
to Euclid by Proclus, and by Marinus in his preface to-tiie Data, 
but no mention is made of them by Pappus. This latter circum¬ 
stance, taken in connexion with the fact that two of the proposi¬ 
tions in the sixth book of the Ma&malical Collection prove the 
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a red suit trumps ho " crosses the suit" ; the same applies to trumps 
in a red suit, mutatis mulcmdis. The non-dealer leads; the dealer 
must follow suit if he can, but he need not win tlic trick, nor need he 
trump if unable to follow suit. Tlie left bower counts as a trump, 
and a trump must be played to it if led. The (»ame is five up. If 
the player who orders up or adopts makes five tricks (a “ march ”) 
he scores two points; if four or Uiree tricks, one point; if he makes 
less than throe tricks, he is " euchred " and the other player scores 
two. A rubber consists of three games, each game counting one, 
unless the loser has failed to score at all, when the winner counts 
two for that game. This is called a " lurch." When a player wins 
three tricks, he is said to win the " point." The rubber points are 
two, as at whist. All three games are played out, even if one player 
win the first two. It is sometimes agreed that if a score “ laps," i.e. 
it the winner makes more than five points in a game, the surplus 
may be carried on to the next game. The leader should bo cautious 
about ordering up, since the dealer will probably hold one trump 
in addition to the one ho takes in. If the point is certain, Uie leader 
should pass, in caae the dealer should take up the trump. If the 
dealer ''turns it down,” ft is not wise to " make it,” unless the odds 
on getting the'point ^aifist one trump are two to one. With good 
cords in two suits, it is best to make it " next," as the dealer is not 
likely to have a bower in that suit. The dealer, if he adopts, should 
discard a sin^eton, unless it is an ace. If tlie dealer's score is three, 
only a very OTong hand justifies one in " ordering up.” It is gener¬ 
ally wise in play to discard a singleton and not tu nguard another 
suit. With one's adversary at four, the trump sliould be adopted 
even on a light liand. 

Thret-hamed [auHhroat) Euchre. —In tills form of the game the 
option of playing or passing goes round in rotation, beginning with 
the player on the doaW’s left. The player who orders up, takes up, 
or makes, plays against the other two ; if he is euchred his adver- 
sacias score two each : by other laws he is set back two points, and 
should hU score be at love, he has then to make seven points. The 
procedure is the same as in two-handed euchre. 

Fonr-handtd Euchre. ~T]k game is played with partners, cutting 
and fitting, and the deal passing, as at wliist. U the first player 
passw^ the second may say " I assist," whicli is the same as " order¬ 
ing ip," or he may pass. If the first player has ordered up, his 
paitier may say " I take it from you,’^ which moans that he will 
play alone agaiast the two adversaries, the first player's cards being 
ut lace downwards on tlie table, and not being used in that hand, 
ny player can similarly play " a lone hand,’" his partner taking 
no yart in the play- Even it the first lianci plays alone, the third 
may take it from him. Similarly the dealer may take it from the 
second' hand, but the second hand cannot take it from the dealer. 
If al four players pass, the first player can pass, make it, or play 
alone, naming the suit he makes. 'The third hand can "take it" 
from the first, or play alone in the suit made by the first, the dealer 
hawng a similar right over his own partner. If all four pa.ss again, 
the hand is at an end and the deal passes. Tlie game is five up, 
oints being reckoned as before. If a lone player makes five tricks 
is sidfc scores lour : if three tricks, one : if ho fails to make three 
tricks (the opponents score four. It is not wise for the first band to 
order gp or cross the suit unless very strong, li is good policy to lead 
trumps through a hand that assists, bad poUcy to do so when the 
leader adopts. Trumps should lie led to a partner who lias ordered 
up or made it. It is sometimes considered wise for the first hand to 
" ke«) the bridge," i.e. order up with a bad hand, to prevent the other 
side pom playing alone, if their soore is only one or two and the 
leader’s is four. This right is lost if a player reminds his partner, 
after the trump card has been turned, that they are at the point of 
bridge. If the trump under these circumstances is not ordered 
up, the dealer should turn down, unless very strong. The second 
hand should not assist unless really strong, except when at the point 
of four-all or four-love. When led through, it is generally wise, 
uteris paribus, to liead the trick. The dealer should always adopt 
with two trumps in hand, or with one trump if a bower is turned up. 
At four-all and four-love he should adopt on a weaker hand. Also, 
being fourth player, he can make it on a 'weaker hand than otlier 
players. If the dealer's partner assists, the dealer should lead him 
a trump at the first opportunity; it is al.so a good opportunity for 
the dealer to play alone if moderately strong. If a player who 
genomlly keeps tte bridge passes, his partner should rarely play 
alone. 

Entracts from Rules .—If^e dealer give too many or too few cards 
to any player, or exposes two cards in turning up, it is a misdeal 
and nie dw passes. li there is a faced card in the pack, or the 
dealer tupoaea a card, he deals again. If any one play with the wrong 
nuraher qj cards, or the dealer plays wi&out discarding, trumps 
being ordered up, his side forfeits two points (a lone hand four 
points) and cannot score during that iiand. The revoke penalty is 
three points ior each revoke (five in the case of a lone hand), and 
no score can, lie madd that band; a card may be taken back, before 
tin trick is 'quitted, to sayepa revoke, but it is an exposed card. 
U a lone pla;^ expose a card, no penjdty; if he lead out of turn, 
the card led may ba called. If an adversary of a lone player plays 
out of tom to his lead, all the cards of both adversaries can be called, 
and are exposed on the table. 

Bid Eiirhre. This game resembles " Napoleon" {q.v.). It is 
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played with a euchre deck, each player receiving five cards, the others 
being left face-downwards. player " bids,” i.e. declares and 

makes a certain number of tricks, the highest bidder leading and 
his first card being a trump. When six play, the player who bids 
highest claims as his partner the player who has the best card of 
the trump suit, not in the bidder's band : if it is among the undcaU 
cards, which is ascertained by the fact that no one cl^ holds it, he 
calls for the next best and so on. The partners then play against 
the other four. 

BUCKM, BDDOLF CHRISTOPH (1846- ), Gcnnan 

philosopher, was bom on the 5th of January 1846 at Aurich in 
East Friesland. His father died when he was a child, and ho 
was brought up by his mother, a woman of considerable activity. 
He was educated at Aurich, where one of his teachers was the 
philosopher Wilhelm Reuter, whose influence was the dominating 
factor in the development of his thought. Passing to the uni¬ 
versity of Gottingen he took his degree in classical philology and 
ancient history, but the bent of his mind was definitely towards 
the philosophical side of theology. Subsequently he studied in 
Berlm, especially under Trendelenburg, whose ethical tendencies 
and historical treatment of philosophy greatly attracted him. 
From i87i to 1874 Eucken taught philosophy al Basel, and in 
1874 became professor of philosophy at the university of Jena. 
In 190S he was awarded the Nol>el prize for literature. Euckrn’s 
philosophical work is partly historical and partly constructive, 
the former side being predominant in his earlier, the latter in 
his later works. Their most striking feature is the close organic 
relationship between the two parts. The aim of the historical 
works is to show the necessary connexion between philosophical 
concepts and the age to which they belong; the same idea is 
at the root of his constructive .speculation. All philosophy is 
philosophy of life, the development of a new culture, not mere 
mtollectualism, but the application of a vital religious inspiration 
to the practical problems of society. This practical idealism 
Eucken described by the term “ Activism.” In accordance with 
this principle, Eucken has given considerable attention to social 
and educational problems. 

His cliief works arc: - Die Methode der aristolelischen Forschuttg 
(1872!; the important historical study on the history of conceptions. 
Die Orundbegrtffe der Gegenwarl (1878 ; Eng. trans. by M. Stuart 
Phelps, New 'Vork 1880 ; 3rd ed., under the title Geistige SlrbmutigeH 
der Gegenwari, 1904; 4th ed., 1909); Gesckichle der philos. Ter- 
minulogie (1879) ; Prolegomena su Forschungen Uber die Einheit ties 
Geisteslebens (1885); Beiirdge cur Geschichte der neueren Philosophie 
(1886, 1905); Die Einheit des Geistesleben.s (i888); Die Lehens- 
anschauungen der grossen Denher (1890; 7th od., 1907; Eng- trans., 
W. Hough and Boyce Gibson, The Problem of Human Life, T909); 
Der W(Arheitsgehalt der Religion (1901 ; 2nd ed., 1905); Thomas 
von Aquino und Kant (1901)”; Gesammelte Au/sdtse zu Philos, und 
Lebensttttschauung (1Q03); Philosophie der Geschichte (iQoy); Der 
Kampf urn einen geistigen Lehensinhalt (189(1, 1907); Grundlinim 
einer neuen Lehensanschauvng (1907); EinfUhrung in die Philosophie 
des Geisteslebens (1908; Eng. Irans., The Life of the Spirit, F. L. 
Pogson, 1909, Crown "nicological Library); Der Sinn und Wert des 
Lebens (1908; Eng. trans., I9 ck)) ; Hauptprnhteme der Retigions- 
philosophie der Gegenwart (1907). The following of Eucken's works 
also have been translated into English ; —Liberty in Teaching in the 
German Uniuersities (1897); Are the Germans still a Nation of 
Thinkers? (1898); Propess of Philos, in the ipth Century {s^o); 
The Finnish Question (1899) ; The Present Status of Religion in 
Germany (1901). See W. R. Boyce Gibson, Rudolf Eucken's Philo¬ 
sophy of Life (and od., 1907), and God with Us (1909); for the his- 
toritaJ work, Falckenbcrg's Hist, of Philos. (Eng. trans., 1893, index); 
also H. Pdhlmann, R. Euckens Theologie mil ihren philosophiscKen 
Grundlagen dargestellt (1903); O. Siebert, R. Euckens Welt- und 
Lebensanschauung (1904). 

EDCLASE, a very rare mineral, occasionally cut as a gem-stone 
for the cabinet It bears some relation to beiyl in that it is a 
silicate containing beryllium and aluminium, but hydrogen is 
also preisent, and the analyses of euclase lead to the formula 
HBeAlSiOj or Be(A10H)Si04. It crystallizes in the monoclinic 
system, the crystals being generally of prismatic habit, striated 
vertically, and terminated by acute pyramids. Qeavage is 
perfect, parallel to the clinopinacoid, anci this suggested to R. J. 
Hauy the name euclase, from the Giwk S, easily, and xAnins, 
fracture. The ready cleavage renders the stone fragile with a 
tendeniy to chip, and thus detracts from hs use for personal 
ornament. The colour is generally pale-blue or green, though 
sometimes the mineral is colourless. When cut it resembles 
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BemetriuB, and conquered a great part of western India. Accord¬ 
ing to Apollodorus of Artemita, the historian of the Parthians, 
. he ruled over 1000 towns (Strabo XV. 686; transferred to Diodotus 
of Bactria in Justin 41, 4. 6); and the extent of his kingdom 
over Bactria, Sogdiana (Bokhara), Drangiana (Sijistan), Kabul 
and the western Punjab is confirmed by numerous coins.. On 
these coins, which bear Greek and Indian legends (in Kharoshti 
writing, cf. Bactria), he is called “ the great King Eucratides." 
On one his jjortrait and name are associated on the reverse with 
those of Hejiocles and Laodice ; Heliocles was probably his son, 
and the coin may have been struck to celebrate his marriage 
with Laodice, who seems to have been a Seleucid princess. In 
Bactria Eucratides founded a Greek city, Eucratideia (Strabo 
xi. 516, Ptolem. vi. ii. 8). On his return from India Eucratides 
was (about 150 B.c.) murdered by his son, whom he had made 
co-regent (Justin 41, 6). This son is probably the Heliocles just 
mentioned, who on his coins calls himself “ the Just ” {paa-iXim 
'HktoxXeous StKoi'oTi). In his time the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom 
lost the countries north of the Hindu Kush. Mongolian tribes, 
the Yue-chi of the Chinese, called by the Greeks Scythians, by 
the Indians Saka, among which the Tochari are the most con¬ 
spicuous, invaded Sogdiana in 159 b.c. and conquered Bactria 
in 139. Meanwhile the Parthian kings Mithradates I. and 
Phraates II. conquered the provinces in the west of the Hindu 
Kush (Justin 41, 6. 8); for a short time Mithradates I. extended 
his dominion to the borders of India (Diod. 33. 18, Orosius v. 
4. 16). When Antiochiis VII. Sidetes tried once more to restore 
the Seleucid dominion in 130, Phraates allied himself with the 
Scythians (Justin 42, j. i); but after his decisive victory in 129 
he was attacked by them and fell in the battle. The changed 
state of affairs is shown by the numerous coins of Heliocles; 
while his predecessors maintained the Attic standard, which 
had been dominant throughout the Greek east, he on his later 
coins passes over to a native silver standard, and his bronze 
cojns became quite barbarous. Besides his coins we possess 
coins of many other Greek kings of these times, most of whom 
take the epithet of “ invincible ” (dvtKiyros) and “ saviour ” 
(oviTr/p). They are records of a desperate struggle of the Greeks 
to maintain their nationality and independence in the Far East; 
one usurper after the other rose to fight for the rescue of the 
kingdom. But these internal wars only accelerated the destruc¬ 
tion ; about 120 B.c. almost the whole of eastern Iran was in 
the hands cither of a Parthian dynasty or of the Mongol invaders, 
who are now called Indo-Scythians. Only in the Kabul valley 
and western India the Greeks maintained themselves about two 
generations longer (sec Menandkr). (Ed. M.) 

BDDAEHONKH (from Gr. eeSift/tovta, literally the state of 
being under the protection of a benign spirit, a “ good genius ”), 
in ethics, the name applied to theories of morality which find 
the chief good of man in som 5 form of happiness. The term 
Eudaemonia has been taken in a large number of senses, with 
consequent variations in the meaning of Eudaemonism. To 
Plato the “ happiness ” of all the members of a state, each accord¬ 
ing to his own capacity, was the final end of political development. 
Aristotle, as usual, adopted "eudaemonia ” as the term which in 
popular language most nearly represented his idea and made 
It the keyword of his ethical doctrine. None the less he greatly 
expanded the content of the word, until the popular idea was 
practically lost; if a man is to be called tiSaium, he must have 
all his powers performing their functions freely in accordance 
with virtue, as well as a reasonable degree of material well-being; 
the highest conceivable good of man is the life of contemplation. 
Aristotle further held that the good man in achieving virtue 
must experience pleasure (ijSoin}), which is, therefore, not the' 
same as, but the sequel to or concomitant of eudaemonia. Sub¬ 
sequent thinkers have to a greater or less degree identified the 
two ideas, and much confusion has resulted. Among the ancients 
the Epicureans expressed all eudaemonia in terms of pleasure. 
On the other hand attempts have been madeto separate hedonism, 
as the search for a contmuous series of physical pleasures, from 
eudMmonism, a condition of enduring mental satisfaction. Such 
a distinction involves the assumptions that bodily pleasures 


are gmerically different from mental ones, and that there is m 
practice a clearly marked dividing line,—both ^ which hypo- 
th«es are fr^uently denied. Amoi^ modem writers, James Seth 
(Etkical Pn'nc., 1894) resumes Aristotle’s position, and places 
Eudaemonism as the mean between the Ethics of fusibility 
(hedonism) and the Ethics of Rationality, each of which over- 
Icwks the complex character of human life. The fundamental 
difficulty which confronts those who would' distinguish between 
pleasure and eudaemonia is that all pleasure is ultimately a 
mental phenomenon, whether it be roused by food, music, doing 
a moral action or committing a theft. There is a marked dis¬ 
position pn the part of critics of hedonism to confuse “pleasure ’’ 
with animal pleasure or “ passion,’’—^in other worifc, with a 
pleasure phenomenon in which the predominant feature is entire 
lack of self-control, whereas the word “ pleasure ” has strictly 
no such connotation. Pleasure is strictly nothing more than 
the state of being pleased, and hedonism the theory that man’s 
chief good consists in acting in such a way as to bring about a 
continuous succession of such states. That they arc in some 
cases produced by physical or sensory stimuli does not constitute 
them irrational, and it is purely arbitraiy to confine the word 
pleasure to those cases in which such stimuli are the proximate 
causes. Tlie value of the term Eudaemonism as an antithesis 
to Hedonism is thus very questionable. 

BUDOCIA AUGUSTA (c. 401-c. 460), the wife of Theodosius 
II., East Roman emperor, was bom in Athens, the daughter 
of the sophist Leontius, from whom she received a thorough 
training in literature and rhetoric. Deprived of her small 
patrimony by her brothers’ rapacity, she betook herself to 
Constantinople to obtain redress at court. Her accomplishments 
attracted Theodosius’ sister Pulcheria, who took her into her 
retinue and destined her to be the emperor’s wife. After receiving 
baptism and discarding her fonner name, Athena’is, for that of 
Aelia Licinia Eudocia, she was married to Theodosius in 421; 
two years later, after the birth of a daughter, she received the 
title Augusta. Tlie new empress repaid her brothers by making 
them consuls and prefects, and used her large influence at court 
to protect pagans and Jews. 10438-439 she made an ostenta- 
tiou.s pilgrimage to Jerusalem, whence she brought back several 
precious relics; during her stay at Antioch she harangued the 
senate in Hellenic style and distributed funds for the repair of 
its buildings. On her return her position was undcraiined by 
the jealousy of Pulcheria and the groundless suspicion of an 
intrigue with her protege Paulinus, the master of the offices. 
After the latter’s execution (440) she Tctired to Jerusalem, 
where she was made responsible for the murder of an officer sent 
to kill two of her followers and stripped of her revenues. Never¬ 
theless she retained great influence ; although involved in the 
revolt of the Syriaii monophysites (453), she was ultimately 
reconciled to Pulcheria and readmitted into the orthodox church. 
She died at Jerusalem about 460, after devoting her last years to 
literature. Among her works were a paraphrase of the Octateuch 
in hexameters, a paraphrase of the books of Daniel and Zechariah, 
a poem on St Cyprian and on her husband’s Persian victories. 
A Passion History compiled out of Homeric verses, which Zonaras 
attributed to Eudocia, is perhaps of different authorship. 

See W. Wiegand, Eudokia (Worms, 1871) ; F. Gregorovius, 
Athenais (I.e!pzig, 1892); C. Diehl, Figures bysantines (Paris, 1906), 
pp. 25-49; also Thkodosius. On her works cf, A. Ludwicb, 
Eudociae Augustae carminum reliquiae (KOnigsberg, 1893), 

EUDOCIA MACREMBOLITISSA (c. 1021-1096), daughter of 
John Macrembolites, was the wife (S the Byzantine emperor 
Constantine X., and after his death (1067) of Romanus IV. 
She had sworn to her first husband on his deathbed not to marry 
again, and had even imprisoned and exiled Romanus, who was 
.suspected of aspiring to the throne. Perceiving, however, that 
she was not able unaided to avert the invasions which threatened 
the eastern frontier of the empire, she revoked her oath, married 
Romanus, and with his assistance dispelled the impending 
danger. She did not live very happily with her new husband, 
who was warlike and self-willed, and when he was taken prisoner 
by the Turks (1071) she was compelled to vacate the throne in 
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favour of her son Michael and retire to a convent, where she died. 
The dictionary of mythology entitled T«na (“ Collection of 
Violets ”), which formerly used to be ascribed to her, was not 
composed till 1543 (Constantine Palaeokappa). 

See J. Flash, Z)l» Kaisertn huiohia Mairtmbalituia (Tubingen, 
1876); P. Pulch, Dt Eudociat quod fertur Violaria (Straasburg, 
' 18B0); and in Hermes, xvii. (1882), p. 177 S. 

EDDOXIA LOPUKHINA (1669-1731), tsaritsa, first consort 
of Peter the Great, was the daughter of the bo)wrin Theodore 
I^opukhin. Peter, then a youth of seventeen, married her on the 
27th of January 1689 at the command of his mother, who hoped 
to wean him from the wicked ways of the German suburb of 
Moscow by wedding him betimes to a lady who was as pious 
as she was beautiful. The marriage was in every way un¬ 
fortunate. Accustomed from her infancy to the monastic 
seclusion of the terem, or women’s quarter, Eudoxia’s mental 
horizon did not extend^much beyond her embroidery-frame or 
her illuminated service-book. From the first her society bored 
Peter unspeakably, and after the birth of their second, short¬ 
lived son Alexander, he practically deserted her. In 1698 she 
was unceremoniously sent off to the Pokrovsky monastery at 
Suzdal for refusing to consent to a divorce, though it was not 
till June 1699 that she disappeared from the world'beneath the 
hood of sister Elena. In the monastery, however, she was held 
" in high honour by the archimandrite; the nuns persisted in 
regarding her as the lawful empress; and she was permitted an 
extraordinary degree of latitude, unknown to Peter, who dragged 
her from her enforced retreat in 1718 on a charge of adultery. 
As the evidence was collected by Peter’s creatures, it is very 
doubtful whether Eudoxia was guilty, though she was compelled 
to make a public confession. She was then divorced and con¬ 
signed to the remote monastery of Ladoga. Here she remained 
for ten years till the acces-sion of her grandson, Peter TI., 
when the reactionaries proposed to appoint her regent. She was 
escorted 'with great ceremony to Moscow in 1728 and ex¬ 
hibited to the people attired in the splendid, old-fashioned robes 
of a tsaritsa; but years of rigid seclusion had dulled her wits, 
and her best friends soon convinced themselves that a convent 
was a much more suitable place for her than a throne. An 
allowance of 60,000 roubles a year was accordingly assigned to 
her, and she disappeared again in a monasteiy at Moscow, where 
she died in 1731. 

See Robert Nisbet Bain, Pupils of Peter the Great (London, 1895), 
chaps, ii. and iv.; and The First Romanovs (London, 1905), chaps, 
viii. and xii. (R. N. B.) 

EUDOXUS, of Cnidus, Greek savant, flourished about the 
middle of the 4th century b.c. It is chiefly as an astronomer 
that his name has come down to us (see Astronomy and Zodiac). 
From a life by Diogenes l^grtius, we learn that he studied at 
Athens under Plato, but, being dismissed, passed over into Egypt, 
where he remained for sixteen months with the priests of Helio¬ 
polis. He then taught physics in Cyzicus and the Propontis, 
and subsequently, accompanied by a number of pupils, went to 
Athens. Towards the end of his life he returned to his native 
place, where he died. Strabo states that he discovered tltat the 
Mlar year is longer than 365 days by 6 hours ; Vitruvius that he 
invented a sun-dial. The Phaenomena of Aratus is a poetical 
account of the astronomical observations of Eudoxus. Several 
works have been attributed to him, but they are all lost; some 
fragments are preserved m the extant Tuv ‘Apdrov (cat Ei^^ov 
^raivo/uviov i(tjyrjam)v ) 3 t^Xta rpCa of the astronomer Hipparchus 
(ed. C. Manitius, 1894). According to Aristotle (Ethics x. 2), 
Eudoxus held that pleasu?e was the chief good, because (1) all 
beings sought it and endeavoured to escape its contrary, pain ; 
(2) it is an end in itself, not a relative good. Aristotle, who speaks 
highly of the sincerity of Eudoxus’s convictions, while giving a 
qualified approval to his arguments, considers hm wrong in not 
distinguishing the different kinds of pleasure and in making 
pleasure the summum iomm. 

See J. A. Letronne, Steries tettes tiles travmue tfEudoxetieCmie, 
d’aprit L. Ideltr .{1S411); G. V. Schiaparelli, L» Sfere omocenlnehe 
di Eudosso (Mila%,i876); T. H. Martin in Acadimie dps inscriptions, 
3rd of October, tVjg ; article in Ei-scH and Gruber’S. AUtemtine 
EncyMoptdie, 


EUDOXUS, of Cyzicus, Greek navigator, flourished about 
130 B.c. He was employed by Ptolemy Eueigetes, who sent out 
a fleet under him to explore the Arabian Sm. After two suc¬ 
cessful voyages, Eudoxus left the Egyptian service, and proceeded 
to Cadiz with the object of fitting out an expedition for the 
pu^ose of African discovery ; and we learn from Strabo, who 
utilnsed the results of his observationsi. that the veteran explorer 
made at least two voyages southward along the coast of Africa. 

There is a. good account of Eudoxus in E. H. Bunbury, History 
of Ancient Geography, ii. (1879); see also P. Gaifarel, Eudone da 
Cysique (1873). 

EUGENE OF SAVOY fFRANqois EugIcne], Prince (1663- 
1736); fifth son of Prince Eugene Maurice of Savoy-Car^nano, 
count of Soissons, and of Olympia Mancini, niece of Cwdinal 
Mazarin, was bom at Paris on the i8th of October 1663. Origin¬ 
ally destined for the church, Eugene was known at court as the 
petit abbi, but his own predilection was strongly for the army. 
His mother, however, had fallen into disgrace at court, and his 
application for a commission, repeated more than once, was 
refused by Louis XIV. This, and the influence of his mother, 
produced in him a Iffelong resentment against the king. Having 
quitted France in disgust, he proceeded to Vienna, where his 
relative the emperor Leopold 1 . received him kindly, and he 
served witli the Austrian army during the campaign of 1683 
against the Turks. He displayed his bravery in a cavalry fight 
at Petronell (7th July) and in the great battle for the relief of 
Vienna, The emperor now gave him the command of a regiment 
of dragoons. At the capture of Buda in 1686 he received a 
wound (3rd August), but he continued to serve up to the siege 
of Belgrade in 1688, in which he was dangerously wounded. 
At the instigation of Louvois, a decree of banishment from France 
was now issued against all Frenchmen who should continue 
to serve in foreign armies. " The king will see me again,” was 
Eugene’s reply when the news was communicated to him; he 
continued his career in foreign service. 

Prince Eugene’s next employment was in a service that 
required diplomatic as well as military skill (1689). He was 
sent by the emperor Leopold to Italy with the view of binding 
the duke of Savoy to the coalition against France and of co¬ 
operating with the Italian and Spanish troops. Later in i68g 
he served on the Rhine and was again wounded. He returned 
to Italy in time to take part in the battle of Staffarda, which 
resulted in the defeat of the coalition at the hands of the French 
marshal Catinat; but in the spring of 1691 Prince Eugene, 
having secured reinforcements, caused the siege of Coni to be 
raised, took possession of Carmagnola, and in the end completely 
defeated Catinat. He follo^d up his suoces-s by entering 
Dauphin6, where he took possession of Embrun and (jap. After 
another campaign, which was uneventful, the further prosecution 
of the war was abandoned o'winjf to the defection of the duke of 
Savoy from the coalition, and Prince Eugene returned to Vienna, 
where he soon afterwards received the command of the army in 
Hungary, on the recommendation of the veteran count Rudiger 
von Starhemberg, the defender of Vienna in 1683. It was about 
this time that Louis XIV. secretly offered him the bfiton of 
a marshal of France, with the government eff Champagne which 
his father had held, and also a pension. But Eugene rejected 
these offers with indignation, and proceeded to operate against 
the Turks commanded by Kara Mustapha. After some skilful 
manoeuvres, he surprised the enemy (September nth, 1697) at 
Zenta, on the Theiss. His attack was vigorous and daring, 
and the victory was one of the most complete and important 
ever won by the Austrian arms. Formerly it was often stated 
that the battle of Zenta was fought against express orders from 
the court, that Eugene was placed under arrest for violating these 
orders, and that a proposal to bring him before a council of war 
was frustrated only by the threatening attitude of the citizwis 
of Vienna. Tlris story, minute in detwls as it is, k entirely 
'without foundation. Aftera fuitherperiod of manoeu'vres, peace 
was at length concluded at Karlowitz on the 26th of January 
1699. 

TVo years later he was sigain in active service in the War of 
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the Spanish Succession (g.v.). At the beginning of the year 
1701' be was sent into Itafy once more to oppose his old 
antagonist Catinat. He achieved a rapid success, crossing the 
mountains from Tirol into Italy in spite of almost insurmountable 
difficulties (Journal d. militdrwissenseh. Verein, No. 5, 1907), 
forcing the French army, after sustaining several checl(s, to 
retire behind the Oglio, where a series of reverses equally 
unexpected and severe Idd to tiie recall of Catinat in disgrace. 
The incapable duke of ViHeroi, who succeeded to the command 
of which Catinat had been deprived, ventured to attack Eugene 
at Chiati, and was repulsed with great loss. And this was only 
the forerunner of more signal reverses; for, in a short time, 
Villeroi was forced to abandon the whole of the Mantuan territory 
and to take refuge in Cremona, where he seems to have considered 
himself secure. By means of a stratagem, however, Eugene 
penetrated into the city during the night, at the head of 2000 
men, and, though he found it impossible to hold the town, suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying off Villeroi as a prisoner. But as the duke of 
Vendfime, a much abler general, replaced the captive, the 
incursion, daring though it was, proved anything but advan¬ 
tageous to the Austrians. The generalship of his new opponent, 
and the fact that the French army had been largely reinforced, 
while reinforcements had not been sent from Vienna, forced 
Prince Eugene to confine himself to a war of observation. 
The campaign was terminated by the sanguinary battle of 
Luzzara, fought on the 1st of August 1702, in which each party 
claimed the victory. Both armies having gone into winter 
quarters, Eugene returned to Vienna, where he was appointed 
president of the council of war. He then set out for Hungary 
m order to combat the insurgents in that country; but his 
means proving in.sufficient, he effected nothing of importance. 
The collapse of the revolt, however, soon freed the prince for the 
more important campaign in Bavaria, where, in 1704, he made 
his first campaign along with Marlborough. Similarity of tastes, 
views and talents soon established between these two ^eat 
men a friendship which is rarely to be found amongst military 
chiefs, and contributed in the fullest measure to the success 
which the allies obtained. The first and perhaps the most im¬ 
portant of these successes was that of Hochstiidt or Blenheim 
(q.v.) on the 3rd of August 1704, where the English and imperial 
troops triumphed over one of the finest armies that France had 
ever sent into Germany. 

But since Prince Eugene had quitted Italy, Vendfime, who 
commanded the French army in that country, had obtained 
various successes against the duke of Savoy, who had once more 
joined Austria. The emperor deemed the crisis so serious that 
he recalled Eugene and sent hinfto Italy to the assistance of his 
ally. Vendome at first opposed great obstacles to the plan which 
the prince had formed for carrying succours into Piedmont; 
but after a variety of marcMbs and counter-marches, in which 
both commanders displayed signal ability, the two armies met 
at Cassano (August 16, 1705), where a deadly engagement 
ensued, and Prince Eugene received two severe wounds which 
forced him to quit the field. This accident decided the fate of 
the battle and for the time suspended the prince’s march towards 
Kedmont. Vendome, however, was recalled, and La Feuiilade 
(who succeeded him) was incapable of long arresting the progress 
of such a commander as Eugene. After once more passing 
several rivers in presence of the French army, and executing 
one of the most skilful and daring marches he had ever performed, 
the latter appeared before the entrenched camp at Turin, which 
place the French were now besieging with an army eighty 
thousand strong. Prince Eugene had only thirty thousand men; 
but his antagonist the duke of Orleans, though full of zeal and 
courage, wanted experience, and Maiphal Marsin, his adlatus, 
held powers from Louis XIV. which could not fail to produce 
dissensions in the French headquarters. With equal courage 
and address, Eugene profited by the misunderstandmgs between 
the French generals; and on the 7th of September 1706 he 
attacked the French anny in its entrenchments and gained a 
victory vdrich decided the fate of Italy. In the beat of the battle 
Eugene- received a wound, and- was thrown from his horse. 


His recompense for this important service was the government 
of the Milanese, of which he took possession with great pomp on 
the 16th of April 1707. He was abo made lieutenant-general 
to the emperor Jose^ I. 

The attempt which he made against Toulon in the course 
of the same year failed completely, because the invasion of the 
kingdom of Naples retarded the march of the troops which were* 
to have been employed in it, and thb delay afforded Marshal 
de Tess6 time to make good dispositions. Obliged to renounce 
his project, therefore, the prince went to Vienn% where he was 
received with great enthusiafsm both by the people and by the 
court. “ I am very well satisfied with you,” sbkJ the emperor* 

“ excepting on one point only, which is, that you expose yourielfi 
too much.” This monarch immediately de^atched Eugene to 
Holland, and to the different courts of Germany, in order to 
forward the necessary preparations for the campaign of the 
following year, t7o8 (see Spanish Succession, War of the). 

Early in the spring of 1708 the prince proceeded to Flanders, 
in order to assume the command of the German army which his 
diplomatic ability had been mainly instrumental in assembling, 
and to unite his forces with those of Marlborough. The campaign 
was opened by the victory of Oudenarde (q.v.), to which die 
perfect union of Marlborough and Eugene on the one hand, and 
the misunderstanding between Vendfime and the duke o^^ 
Burgundy on the other, seem to have equally contributed. 
The French immediately abandoned the Low Countries, and, 
remaining in observation, made no attempt whatever to prevent 
Eugene’s army, covered by that of Marlborough, making the 
siege of Lille. The French governor, Boufflers, made a glorious 
defence, and Eugene paid a flattering tribute to his valour in 
inviting him to prepare the articles of capitulation himself, with 
the words “ I'subscrilie to everything beforehand, well persuaded 
that you will not insert anything unworthy of yourself or of me.” 
After this important conquest, Eugene and Marlborough pro¬ 
ceeded to the Hague, where they were received in the most flatter¬ 
ing manner by the public, by the states-general, and above all, 
by their esteemed friend the pensionary Heinsius. Negotiations 
were then opened for peace, but proved fruitless. In 1709 France 
put forth a supreme effort, and placed Marshal Villars, her best 
living general, in command. The events of this year were very 
different to those of previous campaigns, and the bloody battle| 
of Malplaquet (q.v.), though a victory for Marlborough and 
Eugene, led to little .result, and this at the cost of enormous 
losses. The Dutch army, it is said, never recovered from the 
slaughter of Malplaquet; indeed, the^ success was so dearly 
bought that the allies found themselves soon afterwards out 
of all condition to undertake anything. Their army accordingly 
went into winter quarters, and Prince Eugene returned to 
Vienna, whence the emperor almost immediately despatched 
him to Berlin. From the king of Prussia the prince obtained 
everything which he had been instructed to require; and 
having thus fulfilled his mission, he returned into Flanders, 
where, excepting the capture of Douai, Bethune and Aire, the 
campaign of 1710 presented nothing remarkable. On the death 
of the emperor Joseph I. in April 1711, Prince Eugene, in concert 
with the empress, exerted his utmost endeavours to secure the 
crown to the archduke, who afterwards ascended the imperiid 
throne under the name of Charles VI. In the same year the 
changes which had occurred in the policy, or rather the caprice, 
of (Jieen Anne, lu-ought about an approximation between 
England and France, and put an end to the influence which 
Marlborough had hitherto possefced. When this political 
revolution became known. Prince Eugene immediately repaired 
to London, charged with a mission from the emperor to re¬ 
establish the credit of his illustrious companion in arms, as well 
as to re-attach England to the coalition. The mission hawh^ 
proved unsuccessful, the emperor found himself under the 
necessity of making the campaign of 171a with the aid of the 
Dutch alone. The defection of the English, however, did not 
induce Prince Eugene to abandon his favourite plan of invading 
France. He resolved, at whatever cost, to penetrate into 
Champagne; and in order to support his operations by the 
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possession of some important places, he began by making himself 
master of Quesnoy. But the Dutch, having been surprised and 
beaten in the lines of Denain, where Prince Eugene had placed 
them at too great a distance to receive timely support in case 
of an attack, he was obliged to raise the siege of Landrecies, 
and to abandon the project which he had so long cherished. 
Vhis was the last campaign in which Austria acted in conjunction 
with her allies. Abandoned first by England and then by 
Holland, the emperor, notwithstanding these desertions, still 
wished to maintain tlie war in Germany; but Eugene was 
unable to relieve either Landau or Freiburg, which were succes¬ 
sively obliged to capitulate; and seeing the Empire thus laid 
open to the armies of France, and even the Austrian hereditary 
states themselves exposed to invasion, the prince counselled 
his master to make peace. Sensible of the prudence of this 
advice, the emperor immediately entrusted Eugene with full 
powers to negotiate a treaty of peace, which was concluded at 
Kastadt on the 6th of March 1714. On his return to Vienna, 
Prince Eugene was employed for a time in political matters, 
and at this time he exchanged the government of the Milanese 
for that of the Austrian Netherlands. 

It was not long, however, before he was again called on to 
assume the command of the army in tlie field. In the spring of 
,1716 the emperor, having concluded an offensive alliance with 
Venice against Turkey, appointed Eugene to command the army 
of Hungary ; and at Peterwardein he gained (5th of August 
1716) a signal victory over a Turkish army of more than twice 
his own strength. In recognition of this service to Christendom 
the pope sent to the victorious general the consecrated hat and 
sword which the court of Rome was accustomed to bestow upon 
those who had triumphed over the infidels. Eugene won another 
victory in this campaign at Tcmesv 4 r. But the ensuing campaign, 
that of 1717, was still more remarkable on account of the battle 
of Belgrade. After having besieged the city for a month Eugene 
found himself in a most critical, if not hopeless situation. He had 
to deal not only with the garrison of 30,000 men, but with a 
relieving army of 200,000, and his own force was only about 
40,000 strong. In these circumstances the only possible deliver¬ 
ance was by a bold and decided stroke. Accordingly on the 
morning of the i6th of August 1717 Prince Eugene ordered a 
general attack, which resulted in the total defeat of the enemy 
with an enormous loss, and in the capitulation of the city six 
days afterwards. The prince was wounded in the heat of the 
action, this being the thirteenth lime that he had been hit upon 
the field of battle. On his return to Vienna he received, among 
other testimonies of gratitude, a sword valued at 80,000 florins 
from the emperor. ITie popular song “Prinz Eugen, der edle 
Ritter,” commemorates the victory of Belgrade. In the following 
year, 1718, after some fruitless negotiations with a view to the 
conclusion of peace, he again took the field; but the treaty of 
Passarowitz (July 2:, 1718) put an end to hostilities at the 
moment when the prince had well-founded hopes of obtaining 
still more important successes than those of the last campaign, 
and even of reaching Constantinople, and dictating a peace on 
the shores of the Bosporus. 

As the government of the Netherlands, up to 1724 held by 
Eugene, h^ now for some reason been bestowed on a sister of 
the emperor, the prince was appointed vicar-general of Italj;, 
with a pension of 300,000 florins. Though still retaining his 
official position and much of his influence at court, his personal 
relations with the emperor were not so cordial as before, and he 
suffered from the intrigues dl the Spanish or anti-German party. 
The most remarkable of these political intrigues was the con¬ 
spiracy of Tedeschi and Nimptsch against the prince in 1719. 
On discovering this the prince went to the emperor and threatened 
to lay down all his offices if the conspirators were not punished, 
and after some resistance he achieved his puipose. During the 
years of peace between the treaty of Passarowitz and the War of 
the Polish Succession, Eugene Occupied himself with the arts 
and with literature, to which he had hitherto been able to devote 
little of his time. This new interest led him to correspond with 
many of the most eminent men in Europe. But the contest 


which arose out of the succession of Augustus 11 . to the throne 
of Poland having afforded Austria a pretext for attacking France, 
war was resolved on, contrary to the advice of Eugene (1734). 
In spite of this, however, he was appointed to command the army 
destined to act upon the Rhine, which from the commencement 
liad very superior forces opposed to it; and if it could not prevent 
the capture of Philipsburg after a long siege, it at least prevented 
the enemy from entering Bavaria. Prince Eugene, having now 
attained his seventy-first year, no longer possessed the vigour 
and activity necessary for a general in the field, and he welcomed 
the peace which was concluded on the 3rd of October 1735. On 
his return to Vienna his healtli declined more and more, and he 
died in that capital on the 21st of April 1736, leaving an immense 
inheritance to his niece, the princess Victoria of Savoy. 

Of a character cold and severe. Prince Eugene had almost 
no other passion than that of glory. He died unmarried, and 
seemed so little susceptible to female influence that he was 
styled a Mars without a Venus. That he was one of the great 
captains of history is universally admitted. He was strangely 
unlike the commanders of his time in many respects, though as a 
matter of course he was, when he saw fit to follow the accepted 
rules, equal to any in careful and methodical strategy. The 
special characteristics of his generalship were imagination, fiery 
energy, and a tactical resolution which was rare indeed in the 
18th century. Despising the lives of his soldiers us much as he 
exposed his own, it was always by persevering efforts and great 
sacrifices that he obtained victory. His almost invariable 
success raised the reputation of the Austrian army to a point 
which it never reached either before or since his day. War was 
with him a passion. Always on the march, in camps, or on the 
field of battle during more than fifty years, and under the reigns 
of three emperors, he had scarcely passed two years together 
without fighting. Yet his political activity was not inconsiderable, 
and his advice was always sound and well-considered; while in 
his government of the Netherlands, which he exercised through 
the marquis de Prie, he set himself resolutely to oppose the many 
wild schemes, such as Law's Mississippi project, in which the 
times were so fertile. His interest in literature and art has been 
alluded to above. His palace in Vienna, and the Belvedere near 
that city, his library, and his collection of paintings, were re¬ 
nowned. Prince Eugene was a man of the middle size, but. 
upon the whole, well made ; the cast of his visage was somewhat 
long, hb mouth moderate and almost always open; his eyes 
were black and animated, and his complexion such as became a 
warrior. 

See A. V. Amntli, Prim Eugen (3 vols., Vienna, 1858; 2nd eel., 1864); 
H. V. Syliel, Prim Eugen von Setvoyen (Munich, 1868) ; Austrian 
official liistory, I'eldiiige des Primen Eugen von Savoyen (Vienna, 
1876) : Mallcson, Prince Eugene (London, 1888) ; Heller, Milt- 
tdrische Korrespondem des Primen Eugens (Vienna, 1848) ; Keym, 
Prim Eugen (Freiburg, 1899) ; iSsterr. mthtarische Zeitschrift 
(“ Streffleur; RiUler's dslerr. Archiv fUr Ceschichle (1831-1833): 
Archivio stonco Itaiico, vol. 17; Mitieit. des Instituts fUr oslerr. 
GeschicHls/orschung, vol. 13. 

The political memoirs attributed to Prince Eugene (ed. Sartori, 
Tubingen, 1812) are spurious : see Bulim, Vie Sammlung der kinter- 
lassenen politischen Schri/ten des Primen Eugens (Freiburg, 1900), 

BUGEME, a city and the county-seat of Lane county, Oregon, 
U.S.A., on the Willamette river, at the head of navigation, about 
125 m. S. of Portland. Pop. (1900) 3236, of whom 237 were 
foreign-born ; (1908, local estimate) 8250. Eugene b served 
by the Southern Pacific railroad and by interurban electric 
railway. It is situated on tlie edge of a broad and fertile prairie, 
at the foot of a ridge of low hills and within view of the peaks of 
the Coast Range ; the streets are pleasantly shaded with Oregon 
maples. The city b most widely known as tlie seat of the 
University of Oregon. Thjs institution,opened in 1876 andhaving 
95 instructors and 734 students in 1907-1908, occupies eight 
buildings on a grassy slope along the river bank, and embrace a 
college of literature, science and the arts, a college of engineering, 
a graduate school, and (at Portland) a school of law and a school 
of medicine. In the city is the Eugene Divinity School of f^ 
Disciples of Christ, opened in 1895. Eugene b the commercial 
centre of an extensive agricultural dbtrict; does a large business 
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in grain, fruit, hops, cattle, wool and lumber; and has various 
manufactures, including flour, lumber, woollen goods and canned 
fruit. Eugene was settled in 1854, and was first incorporated 
in 1864. 

EUGENICS (from the Gr. «Vy«v^s, well born), the modem 
name given to the science which deals with the influences which 
improve the inborn qualities of a race, but more particularly 
with those which develop them to the utmo.st advantage, and 
which generally serves to disseminate knowledge and encourage 
action in the direction of perpetuating a higher racial standard. 
The founder of this .science may be said to be Sir Francis Galton 
(g.v.), who has done much to further its study, not only by his 
writings, but by the establishment of a research fellowship and 
scholarship in eugenics in the university of London. The aim 
of the science as laid down by Galton is to bring as many in¬ 
fluences as can reasonably be employed, to cause the useful 
classes in the community to contribute more than their proportion 
to the next generation. It can hardly be said that the science 
has advanced beyond the stage of disseminating a knowledge 
of the laws of heredity, so far as they are surely known, and 
endeavouring to promote their further study. Useful work has 
been done in the compilation of statistics of the various condi¬ 
tions affecting the science, such as the rates with which the various 
classes of society in ancient and modem nations have contributed 
in civic usefulness to the population at various times, the in¬ 
heritance of ability, the influences which affect marriage, &c. 

Works by Galton bearinR on euRenics are: Hereditary Genius 
(and ed., 1892), Human Vacuity (i88j). Natural Inheritance (1889), 
Huxley Lecture of the Anthrofxil. Inst, on the Possible Improvement 
of the Human Hreed under the existing Conditions of Law and Sentiment 
(1901); see also Hiometriha (a journal for the statistical study of 
bioloRical problems, of which the first volume was published in 
1902). 

EUGENIE [Marie-Eu(:£nif,- 1 c.nace-Augustine de Montijo] 
(1826- ), wife of Napoleon III., emperor of the French, 

daughter of Don Cipriano Guzman y Porto Carrero, count of 
Teba, subsequently count of Montijo and grandee of Spain, 
was born at Grenada on the sth of May 1826. Her mother was 
a daughter of William Kirkpatrick, United States consul at 
Malaga, a Scotsman by birth and an American by nationality. 
Her childhood was .spent in Madrid, but after 1834 she lived with 
her mother and sister chiefly in Paris, where she was educated, 
like so many French girls of good family, in the convent of the 
Sacr6 Coeur. When l/^uis Napoleon became president of the 
Republic she appeared frequently with her mother at the balls 
given by the prince president at the Elys^e, and it was here that 
she made the acquaintance of her future husband. In November 
1852 mother and daughter were* invited to Fontainebleau, and 
in the picturesque hunting parties the beautiful young Spaniard, 
who showed herself an expert horsewoman, was greatly admired 
by all present and by the host in particular. Three weeks later, 
on the 2nd of December, the Empire was formally proclaimed, 
and during a series of fetes at Compit'gne, which lasted eleven 
days (19th to 30th December), the emperor became more and 
more fascinated. On New Year’s Eve, at a ball at the Tuileries, 
Mdlle de Montijo, who had necessarily excited much jealousy 
and hostility in the female world, had reason to complain that 
she had been insulted by the wife of an official personage. On 
hearing of it the emperor said to her, “ Jc vous vengerai ”; 
and within three days he made a formal proposal of marriage. 
In a speech from tlie throne on the 2znd of January he formally 
announced his engagement, and justified what some people 
considered a mesalliance. “ 1 have preferred,” he said, “ a 
woman whom I love and respect to a woman unknown to me, 
with whom an alliance would have had advantages mixed with 
sacrifices.” Of her whom he had chosen he ventured to make a 
prediction: “ Endowed with all the qualities of the soul, she 
will be the ornament of the throne, and in the day of danger she 
will become one of its courageous supports.” The marriage was 
celebrated with great pomp at Notre Dame on the 30th of January 
1853. On the i6th of March 1856 the empress gave birth to a 
son, who received the title of Prince Imperial. The emperor’s 
prediction regarding her was not belied by events. By her 
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beauty, elegance and charm of manner she contributed largely 
to the brilliancy of the imperial regime, and when the end came, 
she wgs, as the official Enguile made by her enemies proved, 
one of the very few who showed calmness and courage in face of 
the rising tide of revolution. The empress acted three times as 
regent during the absence of the emperor,—in 1859, 1865 and 
1870,—and she was generally consulted on important questions.* 
when the emperor vacillated between two lines of policy she 
generally urged on him the bolder course; she deprecated 
everything tending to diminish the temporal power of the 
papacy, and she disapproved of the emperor’s libera.1 policy at 
the close of his reign. On the collapse of the Empire she fled to 
England, and settled with the emperor and her son at Chislehurst. 
After the emperor’s death she removed to Farhborough, where she 
built a mausoleum to his memory. In 1879 her son was killed 
in the Zulu War, and in the following year she visited the spot 
and brought back the body to be interred beside that of his father. 
At Famborough, and in a villa she built at Cap Martin on the 
Riviera, she continued to live in retirement, following closely the 
course of events, but abstaining from all interference in French 
politics. 

EUGENIUS, the name of four popes. 

Eugenius I., pope from 654 to 657. Elected on the banish¬ 
ment of Martin I. by the emperor Constans II., and at the height 
of the Monothelite crisis, he showed greater deference than his* 
predecessor to the emperor’s wishes, and made, no public stand 
against the patriarchs of Constantinople. He, however, held no 
communication with them, being closely watched in this respect 
by Roman opinion. 

Eugenius II., pope, was a native of Rome, and was chosen to 
succeed Pascal I. in 824. His election did not take place without 
difficulty. Eugenius was the candidate of the nobles, and the 
clerical faction brought forward a competitor. But the monk 
Wola, the representative of the emperor Lothair, succeeded in 
arranging matters, and Eugenius was elected. Lothair, however, 
came to Rome in person, and took advantage of this opportunity 
to redress many abuses in the papal administration, to vest the 
election of the pope in the nobles, and to confirm the statute 
that no pope should be consecrated until his election had the 
approval of the emperor. A council which assembled at Rome 
during the reign of Eugenius passed several enactments for the 
restoration of church discipline, took measures for the foundation' 
of schools and cbipters, and decided against priests wearing a 
secular dress or engaging in secular occupations. Eugenius also 
adopted various provisions for the care of the poor and of widows 
and orphans. He died in 827. (L. D.*) 

Eugenius III. (Bernardo Paganelli), pope from the isth of 
February 1145 to the 8th of July 1153, a native of Pisa, was 
abbot of the Cistercian monastery of St Anastasius at Rome 
when suddenly elected to succeed Lucius 11 . His friend and 
instructor, Bernard of Clairvaux, the most influential ecclesiastic 
of the time, remonstrated against his election on account of his 
“ innocence and simplicity,” hut Bernard soon acquiesced and 
continued to be the mainstay of the papacy throughout Eu- 
genius’s pontificate. It was to Eugenius that Bernard addressed 
his famous work De eonsideratione. Immediately after his 
election, the Roman senators demanded the pope’s renunciation 
of temporal power. He refused and fled to Farfa, where he was 
consecrated bn the 17th of February. By treaty of December 
1145 he recognized the republic under his suzerainty, substituted 
a papal prefect for the “ patrician ” and returned to Rome. 
The celebrated schismatic, Arnold* of Brescia, however, put 
himself again at the head of the party opposed to the temporal 
power of the papacy, re-established the patricianate, and forced 
the pope to leave Rome. Eugenius had already, on hearing of 
the fall of Edessa, addressed a letter to Louis VII. of France 
(December 1145), announcing the Second Crusade and granting 
plenary indulgence under the usual conditions to those who 
would take the cross; and in January 1147 he journeyed to 
France to further preparations for the holy war and to seek aid 
in the constant feuds at Rome. After hol(%g synods at Paris, 
Reims and Trier, he returned to Italy in June 1148 and took up 
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his [residence at Viterbo. The following month he excommuni -1 
cated Arnold of Brescia in a synod at Cremona, and thenceforth | 
dewDted most of his energies to the recovery of his sec. As the 
result of negotiations between Frederick Barbarossa and the 
'Romans, Eugenios was finally enabled to return to Rome in 
December 1152, but died in the following July. He was suo- 
\recded by Anastasius IV. Eugenius retained the stoic virtues 
of monasticism throughout his stoimy career, and was deeply 
reverenced for h-s personal character. His tomb in St Peter's 
acquired fame for miraculous cures, and he was pronounced 
blessed by Pius IX. in 1872. 

The chief sources for the career of Eugenius III. are his letters 
in J. P. Patrol. Lot., vols. 106. a 80. 183, and in Bibliothi^ue 

da I'&cole des Charles, vol. 57 (Paris, 1896); the life by Cardinal 
Bobo in J. M. Watterieli, Pontif. Roman. vUae, vol. 2 ; and the life 
by John of Salisbury in MonumetUa Germaniae hislorica. Scriptores, 
vol. 30 . . 

See J. Langen, Gauhiehte der ramischen Kirche von Gregor VII. 
bis Innocetu III. (Bonn, i8m) : F. Gregoroviu.s, Rome in the Middle 
Ages, voL 4, trans. by Mrs G. W. Hamilton (London, itjoo-igoa); 
K. J. vonHefele, ConciHengesehichte, Bd. j, 2nd ed. ; Jafff-Watten- 
bach, Regesta pontif. Roman, (1885-1888) j M. Jocham, Gesckickte 
des Lebens u. der Verehrung des seligen Papstes Eueen III. (Augsburg, 
1873); G. Saiuati, Vita del beato Eugenio Hi (Pina, sH(>8); J. 
Jastrow and G. Winter, Deutsche Geschukte im Zeitalter der Hohen- 
staufen, i. (Stuttgart, 1897) ; C. Neumann, Bernhard von Clairvaux 
«. die Anfitnge des nseiten Krtuetuges (Heidelberg, 1882); B. 

' Kugler, Analehten eur Gesekickte des eweiten Kreuteugs (Tubingen, 
1878, 1885). (C. H. Ha.) 

Eugenius IV. (Gabriel Condulmieri), pope from the 3rd of 
Jtlarch 1431 to the 23rd of February 1447, was bom at 'Venice 
of a merchant family in 1383. He entered the Celestine order 
and came into prominence during the pontificate of his uncle, 
Gregory XII., by whom he was appointed bishop of Siena, papal 
treasurer, protonotary, curdinal-priest of St Marco e St Clemente, 
and later cardinal-priest of Sta Mark in Trastevere. His violent j 
measures, as pope, against the relations of his predecessor,' 
Martin V., at once involved him in a serious contest with the I 
powerful houseof Colonna. But by far the most importantfeature j 
of Eugenius’s pontificate was the great struggle between pope and I 
council. On the 23rd of July 1431 his legate opened the council' 
of Basel which had been convoked by Martin, but, distrustful. 
of its purposes and moved by the small attendance, the pope 
issued a bull on the 18th of December 1431, dissolving the council ‘ 
and calling a new one to meet in eighteen months at Bologna. 
The council refused to dissolve, renewed the revolutionary 1 
resolutions by which the council of Constance had been declared! 
superior, to the pope, and cited Eugenius to appear at Basel, i 
A compromise was arranged by Sigismund, who had been crowned ; 
emperor at Rome on the 3iat of May 1433, by which the pope j 
recalled the bull of dissolution, and, reserving the rights of ^ - 
Holy See, acknowledged the council as ecumenical (15th of^ 
December 1433). The establishment of an insunectionary re- i 
public at Rome drove him into exile in May 1434, and, although • 
the city was restored to obedience in the following October, he! 
remained at Florence and Bologna. Meanwhile the struggle | 
with the council broke out anew. Eugenius at length convened 
a rival council at Ferrara on the -Sth of January 1438 and ex¬ 
communicated the prdates assembled at Basel. The result was j 
that the latter formally deposed him as a heretic on the 25th of | 
June 1439, and in the following November elected the ambitious 
Amadeus VIII., duke of Savoy, antipope under the title of 
Felix V. The conduct of France and Gennany seemed to I 
warrant this action, for Charles VIl; had introduce the decrees 
of the council of Basel, with s%ht changes, into the former 1 
country through the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges (7th of July '■ 
1438), Md the diet of Mainz had deprived the pope of most of his! 
■rights in the latter country (26th of March 1439). At Florence, 
whither the council of Ferrara had been transferred on account 
lof an outbreak of the plague, was effected in July 1439 a imion 
■with the Greeks, which, as the result of political necessities, 
proved but temporary. This vnion was followed by others of 
even tess stability. Eugenius signed an agieement with the 
Armenians on the ssod of Novem^r 1439, and with a part ei the 
Jacobites .in 1443; and k 1445 he received the Nestorians and 


Maronites. He did his best to stem the Turkish advance, 
pledging one-fifth of the papal income to the crusade which set 
out in 1^3, but which met with overwhelming defeat. His 
rival, Felix V., meanwhile obtained small recognition, and the 
latter's ablest adviser, Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, made peace 
with Eugenius in 1442. The pope’s recognition of the claims to 
Naples of King Alphonso of Aragon withdrew the lust important 
support from the council of Basel, and enabled him .to make a 
victorious entry into Rome on the 28th of September 1443, 
after an exile of nearly ten years. His protests against tte 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges were ineffectual, but by means 
of the Concordat of the Princes, negotiated by Piccolomini with 
the electois in February 1447, the whole of Germany declared 
against the antipope. Although his pontificate had been so 
stormy and unhappy tliat he is said to have regretted on his 
death-bed that he ever left his monastery, nevertheless Eugenius’s 
victory over the council of Basel and his efforts in behalf of 
church unity contributed greatly to break down the conciliar 
movement and restore the papoty to the position it liad held 
before the Great Schism. Eugenius was dignified in demeanour, 
but inexperienced and vacillking in action and excitable in 
temper. Bitter in his hatred ai heresy, he yet displayed great 
kindness to the poor. He laboured to reform the monastic orders, 
especially the Franciscan, .and was never guilty of nepotism. 
Although a type of the austere monk in hk private life, he was a 
sincere friend of art and learning, and in 1431 re-established 
finally the university at Rome. He died on the 23rd of Februun.- 
1447, and was succeeded by Nicholas V. 

See L. Pastor, History of the Popes, vol, i., trans. by F. I. Antrobus 
(London, iSgg); M. Creighton, History of the Papacy, vol. 3 (London, 
1899); F. Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, vol. 7, trans. bj’ 
Mrs G. W. Hamilton (Ltmdon, 1000-1902); K. J. von Hefok, 
ConciHengesehichte, Bd. 7,2nd ed. ; 11 . H. Milman, Latin Chnstianitv, 
vol. 8 (London, i8^>); G. Voigt. Enea Silvio de Piccoltmtm, Bd. 1 3 
(Berlin, 1856); Aus den Armaien-Regiitern der Pdpste Eugen IV., 
Pius II,, Paul II. u. Sixtus IV., ed. by K. Hayn (Ckllogne, 1896). 
There is an admirable article by Tsehackert in Uauck’s Realencv- 
klopddie, 3rd ed. vol. 5, (C. H. Ha.) 

EUQEMOL (allyl gua'acol, eugenic acid), Cj^Hjg02,an udurifmus 
principle; it is the chief constituent of oil of cloves, and occurs in 
many other essential oils. It can be synthetically prepared by the 
reduction of coniferyl alcohol, (HO)(CHgO)C5H,-CU:CIH-CHjOH, 
which occurs in combination with gluouse in tlie glucoside 
coniferin, CjgHjjOg. It is a colourless oil boiling at 247° C., 
and lurving A spicy odour. On oxidation with potassium per¬ 
manganate it gives homovanillin, vanillin, &c.; with chromic 
acid in acetic acid solution it is converted into carbon dioxide 
and acetic acid, whilst nitric acid oxidizes it to oxalic acid. By 
the action of alkalis it is conwted into iso-eugenol, which on 
oxidation yields vanillin, the odorous principle of vanilla (g.v.). 
This transformation of allyl phenols mto propenyl phenols is 
very general (see Ber., li&g, aap p. 2747; 1^, 23, p. 862). 
AU^ fusion of eugenol gives protocatechuic acid, ll^e amount 
of eugenol in oil k cloves can be estimated by acetylation, in 
presence of pyridine (A. Verley and Fr. Baelsing, Ber., 1901, 34, 
p. 3359). Chavibetd, an isomer of eugenol, occurs in the ethereal 
oil obtained from Piper beUe, 

The structural relations are; 
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EUHBMllBUS [Euimkrus, Evemerus], Greek mythographer, 
bom at Messana, m Sicily (others say at Chios, Tegea, or Messene 
in Pdoponnese), flourislwd about 300 b.c., and lived at the court 
of Cassander. He is chiefljr known by his Sacred History' 
(Tepo imypa^}, a phifosophical romance, based upon archaic 
inscriptions which he claimed to have found during his travels in 
various p^s of Greece. He particularly relies upon an account 
of early history which he discovered on a golden pillar in a temple 
on the island of JPanebaea when on a voyage round ithe coast of 
Arabia, undertaken at the request of C&ssander, his friend aik 
patron. .There is aj^arently no doubt that this island is 
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imaginary. In this work he for the first thne systematized an 
old Oriental (perhaps Phoenician) method of interpreting the 
popular myths, assertii^ that the gods who formed the chief 
objects of popular worship had been originally heroes and 
conquerors, who had thus earned a> claim to the veneration of 
their subjects. This S5^tem spread widely, and the early Chris¬ 
tians especially appealed to it as a confirmation of their belief 
that ancient mythology was merely an aggregate of fables of 
human invcntii«i. Euhemerus was a firm upholder of the 
Cyrenaic philosophy, and by many ancient writers he was 
regarded as an atheist. His work was translated by Ennius 
into Latin, but the work itself is lost, and of the translation only 
a few fragments, and these very short, have come down to us. 

This rationalizing method of intepretation is known as 
Euhemerism. There is no doubt that it contains an element of 
truth; as among the Romans the gradual deification of ancestors 
and the apotheosis of emperors were prominent features of 
religions development, so among primitive peoples it is possible 
to trace the evolution of family and tribal gods from great chiefs 
and warriors. All theories of religion which give prominen« 
to ancestor worship and the cult of the dead are to a certain 
ertent Euhemeristic. But as the sole explanation of the origin 
of the idea of gods it is not accepted by students of comparative 
religion. It had, however, considerable vogue in France. In the 
i8th century the abb^ Banier, in his Mythologie et la Jable ex- 
fliquees par Vhistoire, was frankly Euhemeristic; other leading 
Euhemerists were Clavier, Sainte-Croix, Raoul Rochette, Em. 
Hoffmann and to a great extent Herbert Spencer. 

Sec Raymond de Block, ivtiimlre, son lime et sa ioctrine (Mens, 
1676); G. N. Ncmetby. Euhemeri reliiquiae (Budapest, 1889); 
Gauss, Quaestiones Euhemereae (Kerapen, i860) ; Otto Sieroka, 
De Euhemero (1869); Suscmihl. Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur 
in der Alexandrinereeil, vol. i. (Leipzig, 1891); and works on com¬ 
parative religion and mythology. 

EULENSPIEGEL fUi.EN.spiECKL], TILL, the name of a German 
folk-hero, and the title of a popular German chapbook on the 
.subject, of the beginning of the i6th century. The oldest existing 
German text of the book was printed at Strassburg in 1515 
{Ein kurtmeilig lesen van Dyl Vlenspiegel geboren vss dem land zm 
Brunsswick), and again in 1519. This is not in the original 
dialect, which was undoubtedly ix)w Saxon, but in High Gernian, 
^e translation having been formerly ascribed—but on insufficient 
evidence—“to the Catholic satirist Thomas Murner. Its hero. 
Till Eulenspiegel or Ulenspicgel, the son of a peasant, was bom 
at Kneitlingen in Brunswick, at the end of the 13th or at the 
beginning of the 14th century. He died, according to tradition, 
at Mdlln near Liibeck in 1350. The jests and practical jokes 
ascribed to him were collected-»if we may believe a statement 
in one of the old prints—in 1483 ; but in any case the edition 
of 1515 was not even the oldest High German edition. Eulen¬ 
spiegel himself is locally assoriated with the Low German area 
extending from Magdeburg to Hanover, and from Liineburg to 
the Harz Mountains. He is the wily peasant who loves to 
exercise his wit and roguery on the tradespeople of the towns, 
above all, on the inidieepers; but priests, noblemen, even 
princes, are also among his victims. His victories are often 
pointless, more often brutal; he stoops without hesitation to 
scurrility and obscenity, while of the finer, sharper wit which 
the humanists and the Italians introduced into the anecdote, 
he has little or nothing. His jests are coarsely practical, and his 
satire turns on class distinctions. In fact, this chapbook might 
be described as the retaliation of the peasant on the townsman 
who in the 14th and isth centuries had begun to look down 
upon the country boor as a natural inferior. 

In spite of its essentially Low German character, EtOenspiegel 
was extremely popular in other land|, and, at an early date, 
was translated into Dutch, French, English, X^tin, Danish, 
Swedish, Bohemian end Polish. In England, “ Howleglas ” 
(Scottish, HolUglas) was long a familiar figure; his jests were 
rapidly adapted to English conditions, and appropriated in the 
ejections associated with Robin Goo^ellow, Scogan and others. 
Ben Jonson refers to him as “Howleglass” and “Ulenspicgel” 
in his Masque of the Fortunate Isles, Poetaster, Alchemist and 


Sad Shepherd, and a verse by Taylor the “ water poet" would 
seem to imply that the “Owliglasse” was a familiar popular 
type. Till Eulenspiegel’s “ merry pranks ” have been ma^ the 
subject of a well-lmown orchestral symphony by 'Ridjard 
Strauss. In France, it may be noted, the name has given rise 
to the words espief^ and espiSglen'e. 

The Strassburg edition of 1515 (British Museum) has been re< 
printed by H. Knust in Oie Nettdrue/ie dettUcher LiUraiurvmk* des 
j 6 . und jj. Jahrh. No. 55-56 (1885); that of 1519 by ]. M. Lappenberg, 
Dr Thomas Murners Ulenspiegel (1854). W. Scherer (" Die Anffinge 
des Prosaxomans in DeutsCnland/' in Quetten und Forsekungen, 
vol. xxi., 1877, pp. 28 ff. and 78 ff.) has shown that “there must/haye 
been a Still earlier High German edition. See also C. Walter in 
Niederdeutsohes Jahtbuch, xix. (1894), pp. I ff. Further editions 
appeared at Cologne, printed by Servais Kruflter, undated (rapro- 
duced in photo-lithography from the two imperfect copies in Berlin 
and Vienna, 1865); Erfurt, 1532, 1533-1537 and IS.^^ : Cetogne, 
1539 I Strassburg, 1539; Augsburg, 1540 and 1541 ; Strassburg, 
1543; Frankfort on the Main, 1545; Strassburg, J551 ; Cologne, 
^54, &c. Johann Fischart published an adaptation m verse, Der 
Eulenspiegel Reimensweis (Strassburg, 1571), K. Simrock a modern¬ 
isation in 1864 (2nd od., 1878): there is also one by K. Pannier in 
Heclam’s Umversalbibliothei (1883). The earliest translation was 
that into Dutch, printed by lloochstraten at Antwerp (Royal.Lib., 
Copenhagen); it is undated, but may have appeared as early as 
1512. Sec facsimile reprint by M. Nijnoff (the Hague, 1898). This 
served as the basis for the first French version: Vlenspiegel, de sa 
vie, de ses ceumes el merveilleuses aduentures par luy faittes .... 
nouuellement translate et corrige de Flamant en Francoys (Paris^ 
1532). Reprint, edited by P. jannet (1882). Thi.s was followed by 
upwards of twenty French editions down to the beginning of the 
i8th century. The latest translation is that by J. C. Delepierre 
(Bruges, 1835 and 1840). Cl. Prudentius van Duyse, Etude Uttiraire 
sur fiel VEspiigle (Ghent, 1658). The first complete English trans¬ 
lation was also made from the Dutcli, and bears the title ; Here 
beginueth a merye Jest of a man called Howleglas, &c., printed by 
Copland in three editions, probably between 1548 and 1560. Re¬ 
print by F. Ouvry (1867). This, however, was itself merely a re¬ 
print of a still older English edition (1518 ?), of which the British 
Museum possesses fragments. Reprinted by F. Brie, Eulenspiegel 
in England (1903). In 1720 appeared The German Rogue, or the 
Life and Merry Adventures of Ttel Eulenspiegel. Made English from 
the High-Dutch ; and an English illustrated edition, adapted by 
K. R. H. Mackenzie in 1880 (2nd cd,, 1890). On Eulenspiegel in 
England, see especially C. H. Herford, Studies in the Literary 
Relations of England and Germany in the Sixteenth Century (t888), 
pp. 242 ff., and F. Brie's work already referred to. (J. G. R.) 

EULER, LEONHftiKD (1707-1783), Swiss mathematician, 
was bom at Basel on the 15th of April 1707, his father Paul 
Euler, who had considerable attainments as a mathematician^ 
being Calvinistic pastor of the neighbouring village of Riecben. 
After receiving preliminary instructions in mathematics from 
his father, he was sent to the university of Basel, where geome^ 
soon became his favourite study, rfis mathematical genius 
gained for him a high place in the esteem of Jean Bernoulli, who 
was at that time one of the first mathematicians in Europe, 
as well as of his sons Daniel and Nicolas Bernoulli. Havmg 
taken his degree as master of arts in 1723, Euler applied himself, 
at his father’s desire, to the study of theology and the Orient^ 
languages with the view of entering the church, but, with his 
father’s consent, he soon returned to geometry as his principal 
pursuit. At the some time, by the advice of the younger &r- 
nouUis, who had removed to 8t Petersburg in 1725, he applied 
himself to the study of physiedogy, to Which he made a happy 
application of hfe mathematical knowledge ; and he alst) attended 
the medical lectures at Basel. While he was engaged in physio¬ 
logical researches, he composed a dissertation on the nature 
and propagation of sound, and an answer to a prize question 
concerning the masting of ships, to which the French A^demy 
of Sciences adjudged the second ranjf in the year 1737,. 

In 1727, on the invitation of Catherine I., Euler took up his 
residence in St Petersburg, and was made an associate of 
Academy of Sciences. In 1730 he became professor of phji“sics, 
and in 1733 he succeeded Daniel Bernoulli in the chair of mathe¬ 
matics. At the commencement of his new career he enriched 
the sradHtnirRl collection with many memoirs, which excited 
a noble emulation between him and the Bemoullis, though this 
did not in any way affect their friendship. It was at this time 
that hecarried the integral calculus to a higherdegteeof perfection, 
invented the calculation of sines, reduced analytical operations 
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to a greater simplicity, and threw new light on nearly all parts of 
pure mathematics. In 1735 a problem proposed by the academy, 
for the solution of which several eminent mathematicians had 
demanded the space of some months, was solved by Euler in 
three days, but the effort threw him into a fever which endangered 
his life and deprived him of the use of his right eye. The 
%Academy of Sciences at Paris in 1738 adjudged the prbee to his 
memoir on the nature and properties of fire, and m 1740 his 
treatise on the tides shared the prize with those of Colin Maclaurin 
and Daniel Bernoulli—a higher honour than if he had carried 
it away from inferior rivals. 

In 1741 Euler accepted the invitation of Frederick the Great 
to Berlin, where he was made a member of the Academy of 
Sciences and professor of mathematics. He enriched the last 
volume of the Melanges or Miscellanies of Berlin with five 
memoirs, and these were followed, with an astonishing rapidity, 
by a great number of important researches, which are .scattered 
throughout the annual memoirs of the Prussian Academy. At 
the same time he continued his philosophical contributions to 
the Academy of St Petersburg, which granted him a pension in 
174*. The re.spect in which he was held by the Russians was 
strikingly shown in 1760, when a farm he occupied near Char- 
lottenburg happened to be pillaged by the invading Russian 
army. On its being ascertained that the farm belonged to 
• Euler, the general immediately ordered compensation to be paid, 
and the empress Elizabeth sent an additional sum of four 
thousand crowns. 

In 1766 Euler with difficulty obtained permission from the 
king of Prussia to return to St Petersburg, to which he had been 
originally invited by Catherine II. Soon after his return to St 
. Petersburg a cataract formed in his left eye, which ultimately 
deprived him almost entirely of sight. It was in these circum¬ 
stances that he dictated to his servant, a tailor’s apprentice, who 
was absolutely devoid of mathematical knowledge, his Anleitinig 
'Mr Algebra (1770), a work which, though purely elementary, 
displays the mathematical gcnivis of its author, and is still 
reckoned one of the best works of its class. Another task to 
which he set himself immediately after his return to St Petersburg 
was the preparation of his J.eltres i une princesse. d’Allemagne 
sur qttelques sujeis de physique et de philosophic (3 vols., 1768- 
1772). They were written at the request of the princess of 
Anhalt-Dessau, and contain an admirably clear exposition of the 
principal facts of mechanics, optics, acoustics and physical 
astronomy. Theory, however, is frequently unsoundly applied 
in it, and it is to be observed generally that Euler's strength 
lay rather in pure titan in applied mathematics. 

In 175s Euler had been elected a foreign member of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and some tune afterwards the 
academical prize was adjudged to three of his memoirs Concerning 
the Inequalities in the Motions of the Planets. The two prize- 
questions proposed by the same academy for 1770 and 1772 were 
designed to obtain a more perfect theory of the moon’s motion. 
Euler, assisted by his eldest son Johann Albert, was a competitor 
for these prizes, and obtained both. In the second memoir 
he reserved for further consideration several inequalities of the 
moon’s motion, which he could not determine in his first theory 
on account of the complicated calculations in which the method 
he then employed had engaged him. He afterwards reviewed 
his whole theory with the assistance of his son and W. L. Krafit 
and A. J. Lexell, and pursued his researches until he had con¬ 
structed the new tables, which appeared in his Theoria motuum 
lunae (1772). Instead of confining himself, as before, to the 
fruitless integration of three differential equations of the second 
degree, which are furnished by mathematical principles, he re¬ 
duced them to the three co-ordinates which determine the place 
of the moon ; and he divided into classes all the inequalities of 
that planet, as far as they depend either on the elongation of 
the sun and moon, or upon the eccentricity, or the parallax, or 
the inclination , of the lunar The inherent difficulties of 

this task were inopiensely enhanced by the fact that Euler was 
virtually blind, and had to carry all the elaborate computations 
it involved in his memory. A further difficulty arose from 


the burning of his house and the destruction of the greater part 
of his property in 1771. His manuscripts were fortunately 
preserved. His own life was only saved by the courage of a 
native of Basel, Peter Grimmon, who carried him out of the 
burning house. 

Some time after this an operation restored Euler’s sight; but a 
too hhrsh use of the recovered faculty, along with some careless¬ 
ness on the part of the surgeons, brought about a relapse. With 
the assistance of his sons, and of Krafft and Lexell, however,*he 
continued his labours, neither the loss of his sight nor the in¬ 
firmities of an advanced age being sufficient to check his activity. 
Having engaged to furnish the Academy of St Petersburg with 
as many memoirs as would be sufficient to complete its Acta 
for twenty years after his death, he in seven years transmitted 
to the academy above seventy memoirs, and left above two 
hundred more, which were revised and completed by another 
hand. 

Euler’s knowledge was more general than might have been 
expected in one who had pursued with such unremitting ardour 
naathematics and astronomy as his favourite studies. He had 
made very considerable progress in medical, botanical and 
chemical science, and he was an excellent classical scholar, and 
extensively read in general literature. He was much indebted 
to an uncommon memory, which seemed to retain every idea 
that was conveyed to it, either from reading or meditation. 
He could repeat the Aeneid of Virgil from the beginning to the 
end without hesitation, and indicate the first and last line of 
every page of the edition which he used. Euler's constitution 
was uncommonly vigorous, and his general health was always 
good. He was enabled to continue his labours to the very close 
of his life. His last subject of investigation was the motion of 
balloons, and the last subject on which he conversed was the 
newly discovered planet Hersehe] (Uranus). He died of apoplexy 
on the i8th of September 1783, whilst he was amusing himself 
at tea with one of his grandchildren. 

Euler’s genius was great and his industry still greater. His 
works, if printed in their completeness, would occupy from 
60 to 80 quarto volumes. He was simple and upright in his 
character, and had a strong religious faith, ^e was twice 
married, his second wife being a half-sister of his first, and he 
had a numerous family, several of whom attained to distinction. 
His iloge was written for the French Academy by the marquis de 
Condorcet, .and an account of his life, with a list of his works, 
was written by Von Fuss, the secretary to the Imperial Academy 
of .St Petersburg. ^ 

The works which Euj|r pubWhed separately are; IHsserlaiio 
physica de sono (Basel, 1727, m 4to) ; Mechanica, .o'vs motus scientia 
anatytice exposita (St Petersburg, I73f>, in 2 vols. 4to); Einleitung in 
die Arithmetih (ibid., 1738, in 2 vols. 8vo.), in German and Russian ; 
Tentamen novae theoriae musicae (ibid. 1739, in 4to); Methodus 
inveniendi tineas curvas, maximi Xninimive proprietate gaudentes, 
(I..ausanne, 1744, in 4to); Theoria motuum planetarum et cometarum 
(Berlin, 1744, in 4to); Beantwortung, &c.^ or Answers to Diilercnt 
(jiicstions respecting Comets (ibid., 1744, in 8vo); Neue Grundsdtee, 
&c., or New Principles ol Artillery, translated from the English of 
Benjamin Robins, with notes and illustrations (iliid., 174.5, in 8vo); 
Opuscuia varii argumenti (ibid., 1746-1751, in 3 vols. 4tb); Novae 
et carrectae tabulae ad loca lunae computanda (il)id., 1746, in 4tu) ; 
Tabulae astronomicae solis et lunae (ibid., 4to); Gedunhen, Sic., or 
Thoughts on the Elements of Bodies (ibid. 4to); Rettung der glitt- 
tichen Offenharung, Sic., Defence of Divine Revelation against Free¬ 
thinkers (ibid., 1747, in 4toI: Iniroductio in anatysin inpniiorum 
(I.ausanne, 1748, in 2 vols. 4to); Scieutia navalis, seu iractatus de 
lonstruendis acdxrigendis navibus (St Petersburg, 1749, in 2 vols. 4(0); 
Theoria motus lunae (Berlin, 1753, in 4tp); Dissertafio de principiu 
minimae acHonis, una cum exarnine objectionum cl. prof. Koenigii 
(ibid., 1753, in 8vo); InsHtutiones calculi differentxalis, cum ejus 
usu in analysi Infinitorum ac doclrina serierum (ibid., 1755, in 4to) ; 
Constructio lentium objectivarum, Sic. (St Petersburg, 1762, in 4to); 
Theoria motus corporum rolidorum seu rigidorutn (Rostock, 17O5. 
in 4to); InsHtutiones calculi integralis (St Petersburg, 1768-1770, in 
3 vols. 4to); Lettres d une Princesse d’Allemagne sur quelques sujeis de 
physique et de philosophie (St Petersburg, 1768-1772, in .3 vols. 8vo) ; 
Anleituttg eur Algebra, or Introduction to Algebra (iliid., 1770, in 
8vo): Dioptrica (ibid., 1767-1771, in 3 vols. 4to); Theoria motuum 
lunae nova methodo pertractata (ibid., 1772, in 4to) ; Novae tabulae 
lunares (ibid., in 8vo); Thiorie compute de la construcHon et de la 
manoeuvre des vaisseaux (ibid., 1773, in 8vo); £claircissements sur 
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ilahlissenunts an faveur (ant des veuves que des marts, without a 
date ; Opuscula analytica (St Petersburg, 1783-1785, in 2 vols. 4to). 

See Radio, Leonhard Euler (^sel, t8^); M. Cantor, Gesckichte 
der Mathematik. ^ 

EUHENES, the name of two riilers*of Pergamum. 

1. Eumenes I. succeeded his uncle Philetaerus in 263 b.c. 
The only important event in his reign was his victory negr 
Sardis over Antiochus Soter, which enabled him to secure 
possession of the districts round his capital. (See Pergamum.) 

2. Eumenes II., .son of Attains I., was king of Pergamum from 
107-159 B.c. During the greater part of his reign he was a loyal 
ally of the Romans, who bestowed upon him signal marks of 
favour. He materially contributed to the defeat of Antiochus of 
.Syria at the liattle of Magnesia (190), and as a reward for his 
services the Thracian Chersonese and all Antiochus’s possessions 
as far as the Taurus were bestowed upon him, including a pro- 
tcci orate of such Greek cities as had not been declared free. 
In his quarrels with his neighbours the Romans intervened on his 
behalf, and on the occasion of his visit to Rome to complain of 
the conduct of Perseus, king of Macedonia, he was received with 
the greatest distinction. On his return journey he narrowly 
escaped assassination by the emissaries of Perseus. Although he 
supported the Romans in the war against Macedonia, he dis¬ 
played so little energy and interest (r\fn recalling his auxiliaries) 
that he was suspected of intriguing with the enemy. According 
to Polybius there was .some foundation for the suspicion, but 
Eumenes declared that he had merely been negotiating for an 
exchange of prisoners. Nothing, however, came of these negotia¬ 
tions, whatever may have been their real object; and Eumenes, 
in order to avert suspicion, sent his congratulations to Rome 
by his brother Attalus after the defeat of Perseus (168). Attains 
was received courteously but coldly ; and Eumenes in alarm set 
out to visit Rome in person, but on his arri\’al at Brundusium 
was ordered to leave Italy at once. Eumenes never regained 
the good graces of the Romans, who showed especial favour to 
Attalus on his second visit to Rome, probably with the object of 
setting him against Eumenes; but the ties of kinship proved too 
strong. The last years of his reign were disturbed by renewed 
hostilities against-Prusias of Bithynia and the Celts of Galatia, 
and probably only his death prevented a war with Rome. 
Eumenes, although physically weak, was a shrewd and vigorous 
ruler and politician, who raised his little state from insignificance 
to a powerful momirchy. During his reign Pergamum became 
a flourishing city, where men of learning were always welcome, 
among them Crates of Mallus, the founder of the Pergamtne 
school of criticism. TCumenes adorned the city with splendid 
buildings, amongst them the great altar with the frieze repre¬ 
senting the Battle of the Giants; but the greatest monument of 
his liberality was the foundation of the library, which was second 
only to that of Alexandria. • 

Sec Livy xxxix. 51, xlii. 11-16; Polybius xxi.-xxxii. ; Appian, 
Syriaca ; Livy, Eptt. 46; Cornelius Nepos, Hanmhal, 10 ; A. G. 
van Cappcllc, Cimmentatio de reqibvs el antiquitatihus Pergamenis 
(Amsti-roam. is.fi). I'or the altar of Zeus, sec PERe.AMUM ; tor 
treaty with Cretan cities (183 B.c.) see Monumenh antichi, xviii. 177. 

EUMENES (c. 360-316 B.C.), Macedonian general, was a native 
of Cardin in the Thracian Chersonesus. At a very early age he 
was employed as private, secretary by Philip II. of Macedon, 
and on the death of that prince, by Alexander, whom he accom¬ 
panied into Asia. In the division of the empire on Alexander’s 
death, Cappadocia and Paphlagonia were assigned to Eumenes ; 
but as they were not yet subdued, Leonnatus and Antigonus 
were charged by Perdiccas to put him in possession. Antigonus, 
however, disregarded the order, and Leonnatus in vain attempted 
to induce Eumenes to accompany him to Europe and share in 
his far-reaching designs. Eumenes joined Perdiccas, who in¬ 
stalled him in Cappadocia. When Cratcnis and Antipater, 
having reduced Greece, determined to pass into Asia and over¬ 
throw the power of Perdiccas, their first blow was aimed at 
Cappadocia. Craterus and Neoptolemus, satrap of Armenia, 
were completely defeated by Eumenes (-321); Neoptolemus was 
killed, and Craterus died of his wounds. After the murder of 
Perdiccas in Egypt by his own soldiers, the Macedonian generals 


condemned Eumenes to death, and charged Antipater and Anti¬ 
gonus with the execution of their order. Eumenes, being de¬ 
feated through the treachery of one of his officers, fled to Nora, 
a strong fortress on the confines of Cappadocia and Lycaonia. 
where he defended himself for more than a year. The death of 
Antipater (319) produced complications. He left the regency 
to his friend Polyperchon over the head of his son Cassander, 
who entered into an alliance with Antigonus and Ptolemy 
against Polyperchon, supported by Eumenes, who, having 
escaped from Nora, was threatening Syria and Hioenicia. In 
318 Antigonus marched against him, and Eumenes withdrew 
east to join the satraps of the provinces beyond the Tigris. 
After two indecisive battles in Iran, Eumenes was betrayed by 
his own soldiers to Antigonus and put to death. He was an able 
soldier, who did his utmost to maintain the unity of Alexander's 
empire in Asia; but his efforts were frustrated by the generals 
and satraps, who hated and de.spised the “ secretary ” and 
“ foreigner.” 

See Plutarch, Eumenes ; Cornelius Nepos, Eumenes ; Diod. Sic. 
xviii., xix.; Arrian, vii.; Quintu.sCurtiu.s x. 4. 10; Justin 

xiii. 8; A. Vezin, Eumenes von Kardia. Ein Beitrag sur Gesckichte 
der IHadocheneeU (Munster i. W., 1907). Also Macedonian Empirb. 

EUMENIDES (from Gr. tviMvrj^, kindly; <S, well, and 
disposition), the “ kindly ones,” a euphemism for the Furies 
or Erinyes (g.v.). They give their name to a famous play by 
Aeschylus (q.v.), written in glorification of the old religion and 
aristocratic government of Athens, in opposition to the new 
democracy of the Periclean period. 

EUMENIUS (e. a.d. 260-311), one of the Roman panegyrists, 
was bom at Auguslodunum (Aulun) in Gallia Lugdunensis. 
He was of Greek descent; his grandfather, who had migrated 
from Athens to Rome, finally settled at Autun as a teacher 
of rhetoric. Kumenius probably took his place, for it was 
from Autun that he went to he magister memoriae (private 
secretary) to Constantins Chlorus, whom he accompanied on 
several of his campaigns. In 296 Chlorus determined to restore 
the famous schools {scholae Maenianae) of Aulun, which had been 
greatly damaged by the inroads of the Bagaudae (peasant ban¬ 
ditti), and appointed Eumenius to the management of them, 
allowing him to retain his offices at court and doubling his salary. 
Eumenius generously gave up a considerable portion of his 
emoluments to the improvement of the schools. There is no 
doubt that Eumenius was a heathen, not even a nominal follower 
of Chrisfianity, like Ausonius and other writers from Gaul. 
Nothing is known of his later years ; Ixft he must have lived 
at least till 31], if the Gratiarum Actio to Constantine is by hini. 
Of the twelve discourses included in the collection of Panegyriri 
Latini (ed. E. Biihrens, 1874), the following are probably by 
Eumenius. (i) Pro restaurandis (or instaurandis) sekolis, de¬ 
livered (297) in the forum at Autun before the governor of the 
province. Its chief object is to set forth the steps necessary to 
restore the .schools to their former state of efficiency, and the 
author lays stress upon the fact that he intends to assist the good 
work out of his own pocket. (2) An address (297) to the Caesar 
Constantins Chlorus, congratulating him on his victories over 
Allcctus and Carausius in Britain, and containing information 
of some value as to the British methods of fighting. (3) A 
panegyric on Constantine (310). (4) An address of thanks (311) 
from the inhabitants of Autun (whose nanie had been changed 
from Augustodunum to Flavia) to Constantine for the remission 
of taxes and other benefits. (5) A festal address (307) on the 
marriage of Constantine and Fausta, the daughter of Maximian. 
All these speeches, with the exception ol (i), were delivered at 
Augusta Trevirorum (Treves), whose birthday is celebrated in 
(3). Plumcnius is far the best of the orators of his time, and 
superior to the majority of the writers of imperial panegyrics. 
He .shows greater self-restraint and moderation in his language, 
which is simple and pure, and on the whole is free from the gross 
flattery which characterizes such productions. This fault is 
most conspicuous in (3), which led Heyne {Opuscula, vi. 80) to 
deny the authorship of Eumenius on the ground that it was 
unworthy of him. 
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There are treatises on Etinienius by B. KiHan (Wfiwjsui^, t^ 9 )> 

8. Btandt (Freiburg im Brrtegau, *888), and H. Sachs (HaUe, 1885^; 
■M also Gaston Boissiar, " La* Rhiteuts gaulois du IV« sl8de, in 
Journal 4es savants (*884> 

, BUMOWDS.i" »W!Wt singer”), in Gregk mytholffly, son of 
PosaKten laMtjQikw*!, the iSiughtM ^ Biewas^ laen^ j^t, 
finaBy 

swent^o 

08 a|i8l«aMii>;oeoasio)t had show» hmi hhH>i$a%, was ^ 
wklth^two sons, Fherbas and Inuaaiadusr Aceording to another 
ttWilion, Erechthdus and Immamdus lost their lives; the Eleu- 
nnians then sutenitted to Athens on condition that they alone 
should celebrate the mysterieB, cmd that Eumototis and the 
daughters of Celeus should perform the sacrifices. It is asserted 
by oth^ thatt Eumolpus with a colony of Thracians laid claim 
to Attioa as having belonged to his father Poseidon (Isocrates, 
Panath. 193). The Eleusinian mysteries were generally; con¬ 
sidered to have been founded by Eumolpus, the first priest of 
Demeter, but, according to some, by Eumolpus the son of 
Musaeus, Eumolpus the Thracian being the father of Keiyx, 
the ancestor of the priestly family of the Kerykes. M priest, 
Eumolpus purifies Heracles from the murder of the Centaurs; 
as musician, he instructs him (as well as Linus and Orpheus) in 
playing the lyre, and is the reputed inventor of vocal accompani¬ 
ments to the flute. Suidas reckons him one of the early poets 
and a writer of hymns of consecration, and Diodorus Siculus 
quotes a line from a Dionysiac hymn attributed to Eumolpus. 
He is also said to have been the first priest of Dionysus, and to 
have introduced the cultivation of the vine and fruit trees (Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. vii. 199). His grave was shown at Athens and Eleusis. 
His descendants, called Eumolpidae, together with the Kerykes, 
were the hereditary guardians of the mysteries (q.v.). 

See ApoUodorus ii. 5, ill. 15 : Pausanias i. 38. 2 ; Hyginos, Fab. 
273; Homeric Hymn lo Demeter, 47 ^' Strabo vii. p. 32T; Diod. 
Sic. i. II ; article " Eumolpidai," by J. A. Hikl in Darembcrg and 
SagUo’s IHctionnaire des anliquith. 

EUNAPIUS, Greek sophist and historian, was born at Sardis, 
a.d. 347. In his native city he studied under his relative the 
sophist Chrysanlhius, and while still a youth went to Athm-s, 
where he became a favourite pupil of Proaeresius the rhetorician. 
He possessed a considerable knowledge of medicine. In his later 
years he seems to have resided at Athens, teaching rhetoric. 
Initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, he was admitted into 
the college of the Eumolpidae and became hierophant. There is 
evidence that he was still living in the reign of the younger 
Theodosius (408-450). Eunu.pius was the author of two work.s, 
one entitled Lives of the Sophists (B/oi </«Aoo-d<^<uv kuI o-oi/ho-twi'), 
and the other consisting of a continuation of the history' of 
Dexippus (?.».). The former work is still extant; of the lattp 
only excerpts remain, but the facts are largely incorporated in 
the work of Zosimus. It embraced the history of events from 
\.D. 270-404. The Lives of the Sophists, which deals chiefly 
with the contemporaries of the author, is valuable as the only 
source for the history of the • neo-Platonism of that period. 
The style of both works is bad, and they are marked by a spirit of 
bitter hostility to Christianity. Photius (cod. 77) had before 
him a " new edition ” of the history in which the passages most 
offensive to the Qiristians were omitted. 

Edition of the Lives by J. F. Boissonade (1S22), with notes by 
D. Wyttenbacii; history fragments in C. W. Mhller, Fragmenta 
Hist. Graecorum, iv.; V. fousin, Fragments pHilosophiques (1865). 

EUNOMIUS (d. c. 393), one of the leaders of the extreme or 
“anomnean” Arians, who ore sometimes accordingly called 
Eunomians, was bom at Dacora in Cappadocia early in the 4th 
century. He studied theology at Alexandria under Aetius, and 
afterwards came under the mfluence of Eudoxius of Antioch, 
where he was ordained deacon. On the recommendation of 
Eudoxius he was appointo^ bishop of Cyzicus in 360. Here 
his free utterance of extreme Arian views led to popular com¬ 
plaints, and Eudoxius was compelled, by command of the 
emperor, Constantius II., to depose him from the bishopric 
within a year of his elevation to it. During the reigns of Julian 


and Jovian, Eunomiua resided m Constantinople in close inter¬ 
course with .^us, consolidating an heretical |^y and con¬ 
secrating schismatical bishops. He then went to. live at Chal- 
cedon, whence in 367 he was banished to Mauretaifiatot harbour¬ 
ing the rebel Ittocopius. "He was recalled, howeyeri'before he 
reached his dSbu^oii.. In 383 the eoto&or Thtowsiusj who 
hhd ,;dnnahde<p^£^ 4 m;^n of aB l^en, 

ounjiM tontinoini to 

by b^s^'ilim to fiCalinyni m afiir- 

wu^s resi^ at at Ca^atoa in Cappiabicia, from 

which he was expelled by thO Wiabitants for writing against toeir 
bishop Basil. His last days 'were spent at Dacora Ws birth¬ 
place, where he died about 393. His writings were held in high 
reputation by his party, and their influence was so much dreaded 
by the orthodox, that more than one imperial edict vras issued 
for their destruction {Cod. Theod. xvi. 34). Consequently 
his commentary on the epistlb to the Romans, mentioned by 
the historian Socrates, and his epistles, mentioned by Philo- 
storgius and Photius, are no longer extant. His fir-st apologctical 
work (’AiroXoyr/TiKos), written probably about 360 or 365, has 
been entirely recovered from the celebrated refutation of it by 
Basil, and may be’ found in j. A. Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. viii. 
pp. 262-305. A second apology, written before 379 ('Yve/i 
dTToXoyitt's ojroXoyto), c.vists only In the quotations given from 
it in a refutation by Gregory of Nyssa. The exposition of faith 
("EK^eo-w T^s irurreius), called forth by the demand of Theodosius, 
is still extant, and has been edited by Valesius in his notes to 
Socrates, and by Ch. H. G. Rettbcrg m his Marcelliana. 

The teaching of the Anomoean school, led by Aetius and 
Eunomius, starting from the conception of God as i dytvvi/Tos, 
argued that between the «y«i'i'r;Tos and yevt'ijTos there could 
be no essential, but at best only a motal, resemblance. “ As the 
Unbegotten, God is an absolutely .simple being ; an art of 
generation would involve a contradiction of His essence by 
introducing duality into the Godhead.” According to Socrates 
(v. 24), Eunomius carried his views to a practical issue by 
altering the baptismal formula. Instead of baptizing in the name, 
of the Trinity, he baptized in the name of the Creator and into 
the death of Christ. This alteration was regarded by the 
orthodox as so serious that Eunomians on returning to the church 
were rcliaptized, though the Arians were not. Ilie Eunomian 
heresy was formally condemned by the council of Constantinople 
in 381. The sect maintained a separate existence for some time, 
but gradually fell away owing to internal divisions. 

See C. R. W. Klose, Geschichte uni Lehre des F.unomius (Kiel, 
1833); F. Ixxifs in Hauck-IIcizoR, Itealencyh. jilr piyt. 7 'heol.; 
Whislon's Funamtanismus r^divivus contains an En;;1isli transla¬ 
tion of the first apology. See also Arjus. 

EUNUCH (Gr. eni'onxos), an emasculated male. From remote 
antiquity among the Orientals, as also at a later period in Greece, 
eunuchs were employed to take charge of the women, or gejierally 
as chamberlains—whence the name ol tIjv tvvtfv 
i.e. those who have charge of the bed-chamlier. Their confi¬ 
dential position in the harems of princes frequently enabled 
them to exercise an important influence over their royal masters, 
and even to raise themselves to stations of great trust and 
power (see Harem). Hence the terra eunuch came to be applied 
in Egypt to any court officer, whether a castratus or not. The 
common idea that eunuchs are necessarily deficient in courage 
and in intellectual vigour Is amply refuted by history. We are 
told, for example, by Herodotus that in Persia they were especi¬ 
ally prized for their fidelity ; and they were frequently promoted 
to the highest offices. Names, the famous general under j ustinian, 
was a eunuch, as was also Ilermias, governor of Atamea in 
Mysia, to whose manes the great Aristotle offered sacnfices, 
besides celebrating the praises of his patron and friend in a 
poem (still extant) addressed to Virtue (see Lucian’s dialogue 
entitled Eunuchus). The capacity of eunuchs for public affairs 
is strikingly illustrated by the histories of Persia, India and 
China; and considerable power was exercised by the eunuchs 
under the later Roman emperors. The hideous trade of castrating 
boys to be sold as eunuchs for Moslem harems has continued 
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to modem times, the principal distiict whence they are taken 
being north central Africa (Bagitmi, &c.). As the brger pnjpor* 
tidn of children die after the operation {generally total removal) 
owing to unskilful «^ry, auon as nnover fetch «t least three of 
four times the ordlna^ price of slavesi Sven more vile, at 
being ]^cti^.()y a civilized European dliBtiioh, was tiU itidhu 
ef htf«to prevent thoiipditinidetahte^ 

of the tmic^ 4 ft' dtder td av adidti'aoprano inri getif j 

such as mig^t formerly be heard^ the SWtma dftj^ '11ioa|^ 
such mutilation is a crime punis^ble with aeiverify^ the supply 
of« soprani ^' nevor failed so long as theit musical powers were 
in demand in high quatrters, Dmen long ago from the Italian 
stage by public epinitm, th^ remained the musical glory and 
moral shame of the papal choir till the aocession of Pope LmXlIL, 
one Of whose first acts was to get rid of them. Mention must 
here also be made of the dass^f voluntary eunuchs, who have 
emasculated themselves, or caured the operation to he perforemed 
on them, for the avoidance of sexual sin or temptation. This 
unnaturd development of asceticism appears in early Christian 
agre, its votaries acting oir the texts Matt. xix. la, v. 28-30. 
Origen’s case is the most celebrated example, and by the 3rd 
century there had arisen a s§ct of eunuchs, of whom Augustine 
says (be haeres. c. 37), “ Valj|ui et seipsos castrant et hosp’ites 
SUO.S, lioc modo existimantesCwo se debere servire ” (see Neander, 
History of Chr. Church, vol. ii, p. 462 ; Bingham, Aniiq. Chr. 
Church, book iv. chap. 3).' Such practices have been always 
opposed by the general body of the Christian churches, but have 
not even now ceased. A secret sect of the kind exists in Russia, 
whose practice of castration is expressed in their name of 
Skopzi. (E. B. T.) 

EUNUCH FLUTE, or Onion Flute (Fr. flute cmiugue, flute 
i Vonion, mirliton; Ger. Zmiebelflble), a wind instrument in use 
during the i6th and 17th centuries, producing music akin to the 
comb-music of the nursery, and still manufactured as a toy 
(mirliton). The onion flute consists of a wooden tube widening 
out slightly to form a bell. The upper end of the tube is closed 
by mcan.s of a very fine membrane similar to an onion skin 
stretched across the aperture like the vellum of a drum. The 
mouthpiece, a simple round hole, is pierced a couple of inches 
below the membrane; into this hole the performer sings, his 
voice setting up vibrations in the membrane, which thus in¬ 
tensifies the sound and changes its timbre to a bleating quality. 
A movable cap fits over the membrane to protect it. Mersenne ^ 
has given a drawing of the eunucli flute together with a descrip¬ 
tion ; he states that the vibrations of the membrane improve 
the sound of the voice, and by reflecting it, give it an added 
charm. Tliere were concerts of th?se flutes in four or five parts 
in Prance, adds Mersenne, and they had the advantage over other 
kinds of reproducing more nearlj- the sound of the voice. 

EUONYMUS, in botany, a genus of deciduous or evergreen 
shrubs or small trees, widely distributed in the north temperate 
zone, and represented in Britain by E. europaeus, the spindle 
tree, so called from its hard tough wood being formerly used for 
spindles. It is a shrub or small tree growing in copses or hedges, 
with a grey smooth bark, four-angled green twigs, opposite 
leaves and loose clusters of small greenish-white flowers. The 
ripe fruit is a pale crimson colour and splits into four lobes ex¬ 
posing the bright orango-eoloured seed. E. japonicus is a hardy 
evergreen shrub, often variegated and well known in gardens. 
The Greek name eviowfun, of good name, lucky, is probably a 
euphemism j the flowering was said to foretell plague. 

EUFALINUS, of Megara, a Greek architect, who constructed 
for the tyrant Polycrates of Samos a remarkable tunnel to 
bring water to the city, passing under a hill. This aqueduct 
still exists, and is one of the most remaskable constructions in 
Greece (see Aqueduct : Greek). 

BUPATOillA (Russ. Evpaioria ; also known as Kozlov and to 
the Turks as Gezlev), a seaport of Russia, in the government of 
Taurida, on the W. coast of the Crimea, 20 m. N.W. of Simferopol, 
on a saady promontory on the north of Kalamita Bay, in 45“ 12' 
N.and 33” 40' E. Pop. (1871) 8394 ; (1897) 17,915. This number 
' VHarnwnie miverselle (Paris, 1636), livre v. prop. iv. pp. 228-229. 


includes many Jflws, the Karaite sect having here their principal 
synagogue. Hrat too resides the spiritual head (jgafikm) of the 
sect. Of its numerous eociesiastioal bmldings threetare of interest 
‘^he qrftagoftieoftiie Karaite Jews; oneof tbetiKKlq^twhikib 
hasfoarteenciqioliu and »huilt(i|$s)aftfvihepiaai«|iAlSMhia 
b; sod thB>,4lelB^ <LMhidiG ftathafeiA:« (dM ^ 

T3i6Mit4if rebfttoad 

b )radenl.a«oiiha.:^ 

sdmrrepBte as aseadlalhiittgrtfoct..- '. 'ii 

Adoonteig to some authorities 4 t wj« near Hwi ipdt ftMt * 
wst, EupaUrium, Was estabSshed b the ist century 
A.D. by DiophantuSj the generill of Mi&radates the Great, long 
of Pontus. Towards the end of the 15th century the Turics 
built the fortress of Gezleveh on the present site, it became 
the capital of a khanate, It was occupied by the Russians under 
Marshal Munnkh in 1736, and in 1771 by Prince Dolgorukov. 
Its annexation to Russia took place in 1783. In 1854 the Anglo- 
French troops were landed in the neighbourhood of Eupatmda, 
and in February 1855 the town was occupied by the Tufkbh 
forces. 

EUPATRIDAE (Gr. e®, well; iron/p, father, i.e. “ Sons of 
noble fathers ”), the ancient nobility of Attica. Tradition 
ascribes to Theseus, whom it also regards as the author of the 
union (sy«o«w«) of Attica round Athens as a political centre, 
the division of the Attic population into three classes, Eupatridae, 
Geomori and Demiurgi. The lexicograpiiers mention as char¬ 
acteristics of the Eupatridae that they are the autochthonous 
population, the dwellers in the city, the descendants of the royal 
stock. It is probable that after the time of the synoeeisin the 
nobles who had hitherto governed the various independent 
communities were obliged to reside in Athens, now the seat of 
government; and at the beginning of Athenian history the noble 
clans form a class which has the monopoly of political privilege. 
It is possible that in vert’ early times the Eupatridae were the 
only full citizens of Athens ; for the evidence suggests that they 
alone belonged to the phratrie.s, and the division into phratries 
must have covered the whole citizen body. It is indeed just 
po.s.siblc that the term may originally liave signified “ true 
member of a clan,” since membership of a phratry was a char¬ 
acteristic of each clan (ytvos). It is not probable that the Eu- 
patrid families were all autochthonous, even in the loose sense of 
that term. Some had no doubt immigrated to Attica when the 
rest had long been settled there. Traces of this union of immi¬ 
grants with older inhabitants have l.>een del:ected in the combina¬ 
tion of Zeus Ilerkeios with Apollo Patroos as the ancient gods 
of the phratry. 

The exact relation of the Eupatridae to the other two classes 
has been a matter of dispute. It seems probable that the 
Eupatridae were the governing class, the only recognized 
nobility, the Geomori the country inhabitants of all ranks, and 
the Demiurgi the commercial and artisan population. The 
division attributed to Theseus is always spoken of by ancient 
authorities as a division of the entire population; but Busolt 
ha.s recently maintained the view that the three classes represent 
three elements in the Attic nobility, namely, the city nobility, 
the landed nobility and the commercial nobility, and exclude 
iiUogether the mass of the population. At any rate it seems 
certain from the little we know of the early constitutional history 
of Athens, that the Eupatridae represent the only nobility that 
had any political recognition in eariy times. The political history 
of the Eupatridae is that of a gradual curtailment of privilege. 
They were at the lieight of their power in the period during the 
limitation of the monarchy. They alone held the two offices, 
those of polemarch and archon, which were instituted during 
the 8th century b.c. to restrict the powers of the kings. In 
712 B.c. the office of king (^anAccs) was itself thrown open to 
all Eupatrids (see Archon). They thus had the entire control of 
the administration, and were the sole dispensers of justice in 
the state. At this latter pri-vilege, which perhaps formed the 
strongest bulwark of the authority of the Eupatridae, a severe 
blow was struck (c. 631 b.c.) by the publication of a criminal 
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code by Draco {q.v), which was followed by the more detailed 
and permanent code of Solon (c. S94 b.c.), who further threw 
open the highest offices to any citizen possessed of a certain 
amount of Iraded property (see Solon), thus putting the claims 
of the Eupatridae to political influence on a level with those of 
I the wealthier citizens of all classes. The most highly coveted 
office at this time was not that of Boo-iXeus, which, like that of 
the rex sacrorun' in Rome, had been stripped of all save its 
religious authority, but that of the Archon; soon after the legis¬ 
lation of Solon repeated struggles for this office between the 
Eupatridae and leading members of the other two classes 
resulted in a temporary change. Ten archons * were appointed, 
five of whom were to be Eupatridae, three Agroeci (i.«. Geomori), 
and two Demiurgi (Arist. Ath. Pol. xiii. 2). This arrangement, 
though short-lived, is significant of the decay of the political 
influence of the Eupatridae, and it is not likely that they re¬ 
covered, even in practice, any real control of the government. 
By the middle of the 6th century the political influence of birth 
was at an end. 

The name Eupatridae survived in historical times, but the 
Eupatridae were then excluded from the cult of the “ Semnae ” 
at Athens, and also held the hereditary office of “ expounder 
of the law ” in connexion with purification from the 

guilt of murder. The combination of these two characteristics 
suggests some connexion with the legend of Orestes. Again, 
Isocrates (xvi. 25) says of Alcibiades that his grandfather was a 
Eupatrid and his grandmother an Alcmaeonid, which suggests 
that in the 5th century the Eupatrids were a single clan, like the 
Alcmaeonids, and that the name had acquired a new signification. 
A pursuit of these two suggestions has established the probability 
that this “ Eupatrid ” clan traced its origin to Orestes, and 
derived its name from the hero, who was above all a benefactor 
of his father. The word will well bear this sense in the two 
passages in which Sophocles {Eleclra, 162, 859) applies it to 
Orestes; and it is likely enough that after the disappearance 
of the old Eupatridae as a political corporation, the name was 
adopted in a different sense, but not without a claim to the 
distinction inherent in the older sense, by one of the oldest of the 
clans. 

Biblioorapiiy. —G. Busolt, Die griechischen Stoats- und Rechts- 
altertiimer (Muller, Handbuch der klossischen Altertumswissenscha/t, 
iv. i), pp. 127 et seq., 155 ct seq,, 248 (Munich, 1892); G. Gilbert, 
Greek Constitutional Antiquities, p. 101 ct seq. (Eng. trans., London, 
1895); for Eupatridae in historical times, J. Topfifer, Attische 
Genealogie, p. 175 ct seq. (Berlin, 1889). See also the articles Areo¬ 
pagus, Archon. (A. M. Cl..) 

EUPEN (Kr. Ne.au), a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
province, in a lieautiful valley at the confluence of the Helle and 
Vesdre, 9 m. S. of Aix-la-Ch^lle by rail. Pop. (1905) 14,297- 
It is a flourishing commercial place, and besides cloth and 
buckskin mills it has net and glove manufactories, soapworks, 
dyeworks, tanneries and breweries, and also carries on a con¬ 
siderable trade in cattle and dairy produce. It has a Protestant 
and four Roman Catholic churches, a Franciscan monastery, a 
progymnasium, an orphanage, a hospital, and a chamber of 
commerce. As part of the duchy of Limburg, Eupen was under 
the government of Austria until the peace of LuniSville in 1801, 
when it passed to France. In 1814 it came into the possession 
of Prussia. 

EUPHEMISM (from Gr. having a sound of good 

omen; < 3 , well, and sound- or voice), a figure of speech 
in which an unpleasant ^ coarse phrase is replaced by a softer 
or less offensive expression. A euphemism has sometimes a 
metaphorical sense, as in the substitution of the word “ sleep ” 
for “ death.” 

EUPHONIUM (Fr. baryton; Ger. Tenor Tube), a modem 
brass wind instrument, known in military bands as euphonium 
and in the orchestra as tuba. The euphonium consists of a brass 
tube with a conical bore of wi^ calibre ending in a wide-mouthed 
bell ; it is played by means of a cup-shaped mouthpiece. The 
sound is produced as m the bombardon, which is the bass of the 
euphonium, by the varied tension of the lips across the mouth- 
* For a discussion of this see Arcbon. 



piece, whereby the natural open notes or harmonics, consisting 
of the series here shown, are obtained. 

The intervening notes of the chromatic scale are obtained 
by means of valves or pistons usually four in number, which 
by opening a passage 
into* additional lengths 
oFtubing lower the pitch 
one, hall, nne-and-a-half, 
two-and-a-half tones (see 
Bombardon; Tuba; 

Valves). The euphonium gives out the fundamental, or 
first note of the harmonic series, readily, but no harmonic 
above the eighth. Euphoniums are made in C and in Bb, the 
latter being more generally used. By means of all the valves 
used at once, the Bb, an octave below the fundamental, can 
be reached, giving a compass of four octaves, with chromatic 
intervals. TTie bass clef is used in notation. The euphonium 
is treated by French and German composers as a transposing 
instrument; in England the real notes are usually written, 
except when the treble clef is used. The quality of tone is 
rich and full, harmonizing well with that of the trombone. 
The euphonium speaks readily in the lower register, but slowly, 
of course, owing to the long dip of the pistons. Messrs Rudall 
Carte have removed this difficulty by their patent short action 
pistons, which have but half the dip of the old pistons. On 
these instruments it is easy to execute rapid passages. 

The euphonium is frequently said to be a saxhorn, correspond¬ 
ing to the baryton member of that family, but the statement is 
misleading. The bombardon and euphonium, like the saxhorns, 
are the outcome of the application of valves to the bugle family, 
but there is a radical difference in construction; the tubas 
(bombardon and euphonium) have a conical bore of sufficiently 
wide calibre to allow of the production of the fundamental 
harmonic, which is absent in the saxhorns. The Germans 
classify brass wind instruments as whole and half' according 
to whether, having the wide bore of the bugle, the whole length 
of the tube is available and gives the fundamental proper to an 
organ pipe of the same length, or whether by reason of the narrow 
bore in proportion to the length, only half the length of the 
instrument is of practical utility, the harmonic series beginning 
with the second harmonic. (See Bombardon.) (K. S.) 

EUPHORBIA, in botany, a large genus of plants from 
which the order Euphorbiaceae takes its name. It includes more 
than 600 species and is of almost world-wide distribution. It 
is represented in Britain by the spurges—small, generally 
smooth, herbaceous plants with simple leaves and inconspicuous 
flowers arranged in small cup^like heads (cyathia). The cyathium 
is a characteristic feature of the genus, and consists of a number 
of male flowers, each reduced to a single stamen, surrounding 
a central female flower which consists only of a stalked pistil; 
the group of flowers is enveloped in a cup formed by the union 
of four or five bracts, the upper part of which hears thick, con¬ 
spicuous, gland-like structures, which in exotic species are often 
brilliantly coloured, giving the cyathium the appearance of a 
single flower. Another characteristic is the presence of a milky 
juice, or latex, in the tissues of the plant. In one section of the 
genus the plants resemble cacti, having a thick succulent stem 
and branches with the leaves either very small or completely 
reduced to a small wart-like excrescence, with which is generally 
associated a tuft of spines (a reduced shoot). These occur in the 
warmer parts of the world as a type of dry country or desert 
vegetation. The only species of note are E. fulgens and E. 
jacquiniaeflora, for the warm greenhouse; E. Cypartssias (the 
Cypress spurge), E. Wtdfeni, E. Lathyris and E. Myrsinites, for 
the open air. « 

EUPHORBIACEAE, in botany, a large natural order of 
flowering plants, containing more than 220 genera with about 


' See Dr Schafliautl's article on “ Musi^ Instruments ” in sect, 
iv. of Bericht der Beurtheilungs- Commission bei der A tig. deutschen 
Industrie Ausstellung (Munich, 1854), pp. 169-170; also Fried. Zam- 
miner. Die Musik und die Mueikinstrumente tn ihrer Besiehung ru 
den GeseUen der Akustik (Giessen, 1835). 
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4000 species, chiefly tropical, but spreading over the whole 
earth with the exception of the arctic and cold alpine zones. 
They are represented in Britain by the spurges {Euphorbia, g.v.) 
(fig. i) and dog’s mercury (Mercurialis) (fig. 2), which are herba¬ 
ceous plants, but the greater number are woody plants and often 
^ trees. The large genus shows 

variety in habit; many specie^. 
English spurges, are annual 
herbs, others form bushes, while in the 
regions of tropical Africa and 
the Canary Islands species occur re- 





Flo. I. 

1. Shoot of Euphorbia hyperici- 8. Seed. 

folia, about ^ nat. size. 9. Seed cut lengthwise expos- 

s. A partial inflorescence, cya- ing the embryo. 

ihtum, bearing the petaloid 10. Diagram of the inflorescence 
glands. of Euphorbia, illustrating 

3. A similar one at a later stage, the dicliasial eymose ar- 

cut open to show the single- rangement of the ultimate 

stamened (monandrous) male branches, 

flowers and the central long- b, Bract subtending the central 
stalked female flower. terminal cyathium I. 

4. A cyathium without petaloid aV/, Bracteolcs of the first 

glandular appendages. order .subtending the secon- 

5. A similar one at a later stage dary cyathia 11. 

with nearly ripe fruit. a" b', Bracteolcs of the second 

6. An anther dehiscing. * order subtending the tcr- 

7. Fruit dehiscing and expos- tiary cyathia III. 

ing one of the three seeds. 

In the central cyathium I. are shown the details of the arrange¬ 
ment of the male Sowers in monoebasial cymes, m, and the central 
female flower, /, 

sembling cacti, having thick fleshy stems and leaves reduced 
to spines. Another large genus, Phyllanthus, contains small 
annual herbs as well as trees, while m some species the 
leaves are reduced to scales, and the branches are flattened, 
forming phylloclades. The leaves also show great variety 
in form and arrangement, being simple and entire as in the 
English spurges, or deeply cut as in Ridnus (castor-oil) (fg. 3), 
and Manihot or sometimes palmately compound {Hevea). 
The majority contain a milky juice or latex in their tissues 
which exudes on cutting or bruising. Ip Hevea, Manihot and 
others the latex yields caoutchouc. The flowers are unisexual; 
male and female flowers are borne on the same, as in the spurges 
or on different plants, as in dog’s mercury (fig. 2). Their 
arrangement shows considerable variation, but the flowers are 
generally grouped in crowded definite partial inflorescences, 
which are themselves arranged in spikes or stand in the axils 
of the upper leaves. These partial inflorescences are generally 
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unisexual, the male often containing numerous flowers while the 
female flowers are solitary. The partial inflorescence {cyathium) 
of Euphorbia (fig. 1) resembles superficially a hermaphrodite 
flower. It contains a central terminal flower, consisting of a 
naked pistil; below this are borne four or five bracts which 
unite to form a cup-shaped involucre resembling a calyx; each 
of these bracts subtends a small cyme of male flowers each 
consisting only of one stamen. Between the segments of the 
cup are large oval or crescent-shaped glands which are often 
brightly coloured, forming petal-like structures. 

The form of the flower shows great variety. The,most complete 
type occurs in Wielandia, a shrub from the Seychelles Islands, 
in which the flowers have their parts in fives, a,calyx and corolla 
being succeeded in the male flower by 5 stamens, in the female 
by s carpels. Generally, however, only 3 carpels are present, as 
in Euphorbia; Mercurialis (fig. 2) has minute apetalous flowers 
with 3 sepals, followed in the male by 8 to 20 stamens, in the 
female by a bicarpellary pistil. In the large tropical genus Croton 
a pentamerous calyx and corolla are generally present, the 
stamens are often very numerous, and the female flower has 
three carpels. In Manihot, a large tropical American genus 
to which belongs the manioc or cassava {M. utilissima), the 
calyx is often large and petaloid. In a great many genera the 
corolla is absent. The most reduced type of flower is that 



Fig. 2.—^Dog’s Mercury {Mercurialis perennis). 

1. Male plant. 5. I'mit beginning to split open. 

2. Female plant; \ nat. size. 0. Seed cut lengthwise showing 

3. Female flower. the embryo. 

4. Male flower. 

described in Euphorbia, where the male consists of one stamen 
separated from its pedicel by a joint, and the female of a naked 
tricarpellary pistil. The stamens are sometimes more or less 
united (monadelphous), and in castor-oil {Ridnus) (fig. 3) are 
much branched. The ovary generally contains three chambers, 
and bears three simple or more often bipartite styles; each 
chamber contains one or two pendulous ovules, which generally 
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bear a cap-like outgrowth or eartmcle, whicli persists in the seed 
(well shown in castor oil, fig, 3). 

As the stamens and pistil arc borne by different flowers, 
cross-fertilization is necessary. In Merev/rMis and others with 
inconspicuous flowers pollination is effected by the wind, but 
in many cases insects are attracted to the flower by the highly- 
' coloured bracts, as in many Euphorbias and Dakchampia, or 
by the coloured calyx as in Mamhot; the presence of honey is 
also frequently an attraction, as in the honey-glands on the 
bracts of the cyathium of Euphorbia. Tlxe fruit is generally a 
capsule which splits into three divisions {cocci), separating from 
the central column, and splitting lengthwise into two valves. 
In the mancinil {Hippomane mancineUa) of Central America 
the fruit is a drupe like a plum, and in some genera berries occur. 
In the sandbox tree (Hura crepitans) of tropical America the 
ovary consists of numerous carpels, and forms when mature a 
capsule which splits with great violence and a loud report into a 
number of woody cocci. The seeds contain abundant endosperm 
and a large straight or bent embryo. 

Several members of the order are of economic importance. 



From Bcntlpy anti Trimen's MtdMiutt Plants, by permission of J. & A Cbnrchlll. 

Flc. —Castor Oil (Ricinus rnmmunii). End of shoot with flower- 
spike ; about nat. size. 

1. .Section of maic flower, about 4. Seed. 

nat. size. 5 and f>. Vertieal and transverse 

2. Croup of stamens. .sections of seed showing 

3. Fruit. emiiryo in position. 

Manihot ulilissima, manioc or cassava {q.v.), is one of the most 
important tropical food-plants, its thick tuberous root being 
rich in starch ; it is the source of Brazilian arrowroot. Caout¬ 
chouc or india-rubber is obtained from species of Hevea, Mahea, 
Manihot and Supium. Castor oil (q.v.) is obtained from the 
seeds of Ricimts communis. The seeds of Aleurites moltucana 
and Sapium sebiferum also yield oil. Resin is obtained from 
species of Croton and Euphorbia. Many of the species are 
poisonous; s.g. the South African Toxicodendron is one of 
the most poisonous plants known. Many, such as Euphorbia, 
Mercuriaiis, Croton, Jalropha, Tragia, have been, or atill arc, 
used as medicines. Species of Codiaeum (q.v.), Croton, Euphorbia, 
Phyllanthus, Jatropha and others sire used as ornamentaJ plants 
in gardens. » 

The box (Buxus) and a few allied genera which were formerly 
included in F.uphorbmceae are now generally regarded as 
forming a distinct order—Buxaceae, differing from Euphor- 
biaceae in the position of the ovule in the ovary-chamber and in 
the manner of splitting of the fruit. 

lUPHORlIUM, an acrid dull-yellow or brown resin, consisting 
of the concreted milky )OTi#of several species of Euphorbia, 
ofctus-like perennial plants indigenous to Morocco. It djssolves 
in alcohsl, ether ana turpentine; in water it is only aliglltily 
soluble. It consists of two or move resins and a substance 
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euphorbone, CjjlIjgO or CjsHj^O. Pliny states that the name of 
the drug was given to it m honour of Euphorbus, the physician 
of Juba II., king of Mauretania. In former times euphorbium 
was valued in medicine for its drastic, purgative and emetic 
properties. 

EDPHOHBUS, son of Panthoiis, one of the bravest of the 
Tpjan heroes, slain by Menelaus (Iliad, xvii. 1-60). Pythagoras, 
in support of his doctrine of the transmigration of souls, declared 
that he had once been this Euphorbus, whose shield, hung up 
in the temple of Argos by Menelaus, he claimed as his own 
(Horace, Odes, i. eS. ii; Diog. l,aert. viii. 1). 

EUPHORION, Greek poet and grammarian, born at Chalcis in 
Euboea about 275 a.c. He spent much of his life in Athens, 
where he amassed great wealth. About 221 he was invited by 
Antiochus the Great to the court of Syria. He assisted in the 
formation of the royal library at Antioch, of which he held the 
post of librarian till his death. He wrote mythological epics, 
amatory elegies, epfigrams and a satirical poem ('Apal, “ curses ”) 
after the manner of the Jbis of Callimachus. Prose works on 
antiquities and history are also attributed to him. ],ikc Lyco- 
phron, he was fond of using archaic and obsolete expressions, 
and the erudite character of his allusions rendered his language 
very obscure. His elegies were highly esteemed by the Romans ; 
they were imitated or translated by Cornelius Gallus and also 
by the emperor Tiberius. 

FraKnicnts in Mcinckc, " De Eaphorionis Chalcidonsia vita et 
scriptis," in his Analecta Alexaiidrina (1843); for a recently dis¬ 
covered fragment of about 30 lines see Berliner Klassikerlexie, v. i 
(1907). 

EUPHRANOR, of Corinth (middle of the 4th century n.c.), 
the only Greek artist who excelled both as a sculptor and as 
a painter. In Pliny we have lists of his works; among the paint¬ 
ings, a cavalry battle, a Theseus, and the feigned madness 
of Odysseus; among the statues, Paris, Leto with her children 
Apollo and Artemis, Philip and Alexander in chariots. Un¬ 
fortunately we are unable among existing statues to identify 
any which arc copies from works of Euphranor (but sec a series 
of attributions by Six in Jahrbuch, 1909, 7 foil.). He appears 
to have resembled his contemporary Lysippus, notably in the 
attention he paid to symmetry, in his preference for bodily 
forms slighter than those usual in earlier art, and in his love of 
heroic subjects. He wrote a treatise on proportions. 

EUPHRATES (Babylon. Purattu, Hcb. Perath, Arab. Fr&t or 
Furat, Old Pers. Ufratu, Gr. EutfyxiT-ys), the largest river of 
western Asia. It may be divided into three divisions, upper, 
lower and middle, each of which is distinguished by special 
physical features, and has played a conspicuous part in the 
world’s history, retaining to the present day monumental 
evidence of the races who have lined its banks. 

Upper Dwision.—Tbe upper JEuphrates consists of two arms, 
which, rising on the Armenian plateau, and flowing west in long 
shallow valleys parallel to Mount Taurus, eventually unite and 
force their way southward through that range to the level of 
Mesopotamia. Ihe northern or western and shorter arm, called 
by the Turks Kara Su, “ black water.” or Frat Su (Armenian, 
Ephrut or YephrSl ; Arab. Nahr el-Furdt or Frdt), well known to 
occidentalists as the Euphrates,fromits having been the boundary 
of the Roman empire, is regarded also by Orientals as the main 
stream. It rises in the Dumlu Dagh, N.N.W. of Erzerum, in a 
large circular pool (altitude, 8625 ft.), which is venerat^ by 
Armenians and Moslems, and flows south-east to the plam 
of Erzerum (5750 ft.). 'Thence it continues through a narrow 
valley W.S.W. to Erzingan (3900 ft.), receiving tm its way the 
Ovajik Su (right), the Tuzla Su (left), and the Mcrjan and Chan- 
duklu (right). Below Erzingan the Frat flows south-west through 
a rocky gorge to KemaJh (Kamacha ; Aimenian, Gamukh), where 
it is crossed by a bridge and receives the Kumur Su (right). 
At Avshin it «iters a canon, with wails over 1000 ft. high, 
whidi extends to the bridge at Pingan, and lower down it is 
joined from the west by the Cbnlta Ictw (Lycus ; Arab. Litkiya), 
on which stands Divrfit (Tephrike). 'Ih^ entering a deep 
gorge with lofty rock walls and magnificent sqenery, it nin? 
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south-east to its junction with the Murad Su. The Fr&t, separ¬ 
ated by the easy pass of Deve-boyun from the valley of the 
Aiaxes (Aras), marks the natural line of communication between 
nortiiem Persia and the West—a route followed by the nomad 
Turks, Monels and Tatars on their ^y to the rich lands of Asia 
Minor.' It is a rapid river of considerable volume, and below 
Erzingan is navigable, down stream, for rafts. The southern 
or eastern and longer arm, called by the Turks Murad Su {Ar- 
sanias FI .; Armenian, Aradzani ; Arab. Nahr Arsatm), rises 
south-west of Diadin, in the northern flank of the Ala Dagh 
(11,500 ft.), and flows west to the Alashgerd plain. Here it is 
joined by the Sharian Su from the west, and the two valleys 
form a great trough through which the caravan road from 
Erzerura to Persia runs. The united stream breaks through the 
mountains to the south, and, receiving on its way the Patnotz 
Su (left) and the Khinis Su (right), flows south-west, west and 
south, throu(;h the rich plain of Bulanik to the plain of Mush. 
Here it is joined by the Kara Su {Teleboas), which, rising near 
Lake Van, runs post Mush and waters the plain. The river now 
runs W.S.W. through a deep rocky gorge, in which it receives 
the Gunig Su (right), to Palu (where there are cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions) ; and continues through more open country to its junction 
with the Frat Su. About lo m. E.N.E. of Kharput the Murad is 
joined by its principal tributary, the Peri Su, which drains the 
wild mountain district, Dersim, that lies in the loop between the 
two arms. The Murad Su is of greater volume than the Frat, 
but its valley below Mush is contracted and followed by no great 
road. Below the junction of the two arras the Euphrates flows 
south-west past the lead mines of Keban Maden, where it is 120 
yds. wide, and is crossed by a ferry (altitude, 2425 ft.), on the 
Sivas-Kharput road. It then runs west, south and east round 
the rock-mass of Musher Dagh, and receives (right) the Kuru 
Chai, down which the Sivas-Malatia road runs, and the Tokhma 
Su, from Gorun {Gauraina) and Darende. At the ferry on the 
Malatia-Kharput road (cuneiform inscription) it flows eastwards 
in a valley about a quarter of a mile wide, but soon afterwards 
enters a remarkable goigc, and forces its way through Mount 
Taurus in a succession of rapids and cataracts. After running 
south-east through the grandest scenery, and closely approaching 
the source of the western Tigris, it turns south-west and leaves 
the mountains a few miles above Samsat {Samosata: altitude, 
1500 ft.). The general direction of the great gorges of the 
Euphrates, Pyramus (Jihun) and Sarus (Sihun) seems to indicate 
that their formation was primarily due to the same terrestrial 
movements that produced the Jordan-Araba depression to the 
south. The length of the Frat is about 275 m.; of the Murad, 
415 m.; and of the Euphrates from the junction to Samsat, 
115 m. 

Middle Division.—The middle division, which extends from 
Samsat to Hit, is about 720 m*long. In this part of its course 
the Euphrates runs through an open, treeless and sparsely peopled 
country, in a valley a few miles wide, which it has eroded in 
the rocky surface. The valley bed is more or less covered with 
alluvial soil, and cultivated in places by artificial irriffation. 
The method of this irrigation is peculiar. Three or four piers or 
sometimes bridges of masonry are run out into the bed of the 
river, frequently from both sides at once, raising the level of the 
stream and thus giving a water power sufficient to turn the 
gigantic wheel or wheels, sometimes almost 40 ft. in diameter, 
which lift the water to a trough at the top of the dam, whence it is 
distributed amohg the gardens and melon patches, rice, cotton, 
tobacco, liquorice and durra fields, between the immediate bed 
of the river and the rocky baidts which shut it out from the desert. 
The wheels, called naoura, are of the most primitive construction, 
made of rough branches of trees, with palm leaf paddles, rude clay 
vessels being slung on the outer edge to catch the water, of which 
they raUe a prodi^us amount, only a comparatively small part 
of which, however, is poured into the aqueducts on top of the 
dams. These ktter are exceedingly picturesque, often consisting 
bf a series of well-built Gpthic arches, and give a peculiar char¬ 
acter to the scenery; but they are also great impediments to 
navigation. In some parts of the river 300 naouras have been 


counted within a space of 130 m., but of late years many have 
fallen into decay. By far the larger part of the valley is quite 
uncultivated, and much of it is occupied by tamarisk jungles, 
the home of countless wild pigs. Where the valley is still 
cultivated, the jerd, a skin raisrf by oxen, is gradually being 
substituted for the naoura, no more of the latter being con¬ 
structed to take the place of those which fall into decay. • 

In this part of its course the rocky sides of the vall^, which 
sometimes closely approach Ihe river, are composed of marls 
and gypsum, with occasional selenite, overlaid with sandstone, 
with a topping of breccia or conglomerate, and rise at places 
to a height of 200 ft. or more. At one point, however, 26 m. 
above Deir, where lie the ruins of Halebiya, the river breaks 
through a basaltic dike, el-Hamme, some 30b to 500 ft. high. 
On either side of the river valley a steppe-like desert, covered 
in the spring with verdure, the rest of the year barren and brown, 
stretches away as far as the eye can see. Anciently the country 
on both sides of the Euphrates was habitable as far as the river 
Khabur; at the present time it is all desert from Birejik down¬ 
ward, the camping ground of Bedouin Arabs, the great tribe of 
Anazeh occupying esh-SMm, the right bank, and the Shammar 
the left bank, Mesopotamia of the Romans, now called el- 
Jezlreh or the island. To these the semi-sedentary Arabs who 
sparsely cultivate the river valley, dwelling sometimes in huts, 
sometimes in caves, pay a tribute, called kubbe, or brotherhood, 
as do also the riverain towns and villages, except perhaps the 
very largest. The Turkish government also levies taxes on the 
inhabitants of the river valley, and for this purpose, and to 
maintain a caravan route from the Mediterranean coast to 
Bagdad, maintains stations of a few zaptiehs or g«ns d’armes, 
at intervals of about 8 hours (caravan time), occupying in general 
the stations of the old Persian post road. The only riverain 
towns of any importance on this stretch of the river to-day are 
Samsat, Birejik, Deir, 'Ana and Hit. 

In early times the Euphrates was important as a boundary. 

It was the theoretical eastern limit of the Jewish kingdom; 
for a long time it separated Assyria from the Khita or Hittites; 
it divided the eastern from the western satrapies of Persia (Ezra 
iv. 17 ; Neh. ii. 7); and it was at several periods the boundary 
of the Roman empire. Until the advent of the nomads from 
central Asia, and the devastation of Mesopotamia and the 
opposite Syrian shore of the river, there were many flourishing ' 
cities along its course, the ruins of which, representing all periods, 
still dot its banks. Samsdt itself represents the ancient Samosata, 
the capital of the Seleucid kings of Coipmagene (Kumukh of 
the Assyrian inscriptions), and here the Persian Royal Road 
from Sardis to Susa is suppo.sod to have crossed the river. Below 
Samsat the river runs S.W. to Rum-Kaleh, or “ castle of the 
Romans ” (Armenian, Hrhomgla). At this point was another 
passage of the river, defended by the castle which gives its name 
to the spot, and which stands on a high hill overhanging the 
right bank, its base washed by an abundant stream, the Sanjdi 
(Gr. Si'yyos), which enters the Euphrates on the west. From 
this point the river runs rather east of south for about 25 m. 
past Khalfat (ferry) to Birejik or Bir, the ancient Birtha, where 
it is only 110 m. from the Mediterranean, the bed of the river 
being 628J ft. above that sea. TTiis was the Apamea-Zeugma, 
where the high road from east to west crossed the river, and it is 
still one of the most frequented of all the passages into Meso¬ 
potamia, being the regular caravan route from Iskanderun and 
Aleppo to Urfa, Diarbekr and Mosul. From Birejik the river 
runs sluggishly, first a little to the east, then a little to the west 
of south, over a sandy or pebbly bed, post Jerablus (? Europus, 
Carchemish, the ancient Hittite capital), near which the &jur 
(Sagura ; Sangar of the Assyrian inscriptions) enters from the 
west, to Meskene, 2 m. southward of which are the ruins of 
Barbalissus (Arab. Balis), the former port of Aleppo, now, owing 
to changes in the bed, some distance from the water. Six miles 
below this the ruins of Kal'at Ditee mark the site of the ancient 
Thapsacus (Tiphsah of 1 Kings iv. 24), the most important 
passage of the middle Euphrates, whm both Cyrus, on his 
expedition against his brother, arid Alexander the Great crossed 
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bear a cap-like outgrowth or eartmcle, whicli persists in the seed 
(well shown in castor oil, fig, 3). 

As the stamens and pistil arc borne by different flowers, 
cross-fertilization is necessary. In Merev/rMis and others with 
inconspicuous flowers pollination is effected by the wind, but 
in many cases insects are attracted to the flower by the highly- 
coloured bracts, as in many Euphorbias and Dakchampia, or 
by the coloured calyx as in Mamhot; the presence of honey is 
also frequently an attraction, as in the honey-glands on the 
bracts of the cyathium of Euphorbia. Tlxe fruit is generally a 
capsule which splits into three divisions {cocci), separating from 
the central column, and splitting lengthwise into two valves. 
In the mancinil {Hippomane mancineUa) of Central America 
the fruit is a drupe like a plum, and in some genera berries occur. 
In the sandbox tree (Hura crepitans) of tropical America the 
ovary consists of numerous carpels, and forms when mature a 
capsule which splits with great violence and a loud report into a 
number of woody cocci. The seeds contain abundant endosperm 
and a large straight or bent embryo. 

Several members of the order are of economic importance. 
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Flc. —Castor Oil (Ricinus rnmmunii). End of shoot with flower- 
spike ; about nat. size. 

1. .Section of maic flower, about 4. Seed. 

nat. size. 5 and f>. Vertieal and transverse 

2. Croup of stamens. .sections of seed showing 

3. Fruit. emiiryo in position. 

Manihot ulilissima, manioc or cassava {q.v.), is one of the most 
important tropical food-plants, its thick tuberous root being 
rich in starch ; it is the source of Brazilian arrowroot. Caout¬ 
chouc or india-rubber is obtained from species of Hevea, Mahea, 
Manihot and Supium. Castor oil (q.v.) is obtained from the 
seeds of Ricimts communis. The seeds of Aleurites moltucana 
and Sapium sebiferum also yield oil. Resin is obtained from 
species of Croton and Euphorbia. Many of the species are 
poisonous; s.g. the South African Toxicodendron is one of 
the most poisonous plants known. Many, such as Euphorbia, 
Mercuriaiis, Croton, Jalropha, Tragia, have been, or atill arc, 
used as medicines. Species of Codiaeum (q.v.), Croton, Euphorbia, 
Phyllanthus, Jatropha and others sire used as ornamentaJ plants 
in gardens. » 

The box (Buxus) and a few allied genera which were formerly 
included in F.uphorbmceae are now generally regarded as 
forming a distinct order—Buxaceae, differing from Euphor- 
biaceae in the position of the ovule in the ovary-chamber and in 
the manner of splitting of the fruit. 

lUPHORlIUM, an acrid dull-yellow or brown resin, consisting 
of the concreted milky )OTi#of several species of Euphorbia, 
ofctus-like perennial plants indigenous to Morocco. It djssolves 
in alcohsl, ether ana turpentine; in water it is only aliglltily 
soluble. It consists of two or move resins and a substance 
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euphorbone, CjjlIjgO or CjsHj^O. Pliny states that the name of 
the drug was given to it m honour of Euphorbus, the physician 
of Juba II., king of Mauretania. In former times euphorbium 
was valued in medicine for its drastic, purgative and emetic 
properties. 

EDPHOHBUS, son of Panthoiis, one of the bravest of the 
Tpjan heroes, slain by Menelaus (Iliad, xvii. 1-60). Pythagoras, 
in support of his doctrine of the transmigration of souls, declared 
that he had once been this Euphorbus, whose shield, hung up 
in the temple of Argos by Menelaus, he claimed as his own 
(Horace, Odes, i. eS. ii; Diog. l,aert. viii. 1). 

EUPHORION, Greek poet and grammarian, born at Chalcis in 
Euboea about 275 a.c. He spent much of his life in Athens, 
where he amassed great wealth. About 221 he was invited by 
Antiochus the Great to the court of Syria. He assisted in the 
formation of the royal library at Antioch, of which he held the 
post of librarian till his death. He wrote mythological epics, 
amatory elegies, epfigrams and a satirical poem ('Apal, “ curses ”) 
after the manner of the Jbis of Callimachus. Prose works on 
antiquities and history are also attributed to him. ],ikc Lyco- 
phron, he was fond of using archaic and obsolete expressions, 
and the erudite character of his allusions rendered his language 
very obscure. His elegies were highly esteemed by the Romans ; 
they were imitated or translated by Cornelius Gallus and also 
by the emperor Tiberius. 

FraKnicnts in Mcinckc, " De Eaphorionis Chalcidonsia vita et 
scriptis," in his Analecta Alexaiidrina (1843); for a recently dis¬ 
covered fragment of about 30 lines see Berliner Klassikerlexie, v. i 
(1907). 

EUPHRANOR, of Corinth (middle of the 4th century n.c.), 
the only Greek artist who excelled both as a sculptor and as 
a painter. In Pliny we have lists of his works; among the paint¬ 
ings, a cavalry battle, a Theseus, and the feigned madness 
of Odysseus; among the statues, Paris, Leto with her children 
Apollo and Artemis, Philip and Alexander in chariots. Un¬ 
fortunately we are unable among existing statues to identify 
any which arc copies from works of Euphranor (but sec a series 
of attributions by Six in Jahrbuch, 1909, 7 foil.). He appears 
to have resembled his contemporary Lysippus, notably in the 
attention he paid to symmetry, in his preference for bodily 
forms slighter than those usual in earlier art, and in his love of 
heroic subjects. He wrote a treatise on proportions. 

EUPHRATES (Babylon. Purattu, Hcb. Perath, Arab. Fr&t or 
Furat, Old Pers. Ufratu, Gr. EutfyxiT-ys), the largest river of 
western Asia. It may be divided into three divisions, upper, 
lower and middle, each of which is distinguished by special 
physical features, and has played a conspicuous part in the 
world’s history, retaining to the present day monumental 
evidence of the races who have lined its banks. 

Upper Dwision.—Tbe upper JEuphrates consists of two arms, 
which, rising on the Armenian plateau, and flowing west in long 
shallow valleys parallel to Mount Taurus, eventually unite and 
force their way southward through that range to the level of 
Mesopotamia. Ihe northern or western and shorter arm, called 
by the Turks Kara Su, “ black water.” or Frat Su (Armenian, 
Ephrut or YephrSl ; Arab. Nahr el-Furdt or Frdt), well known to 
occidentalists as the Euphrates,fromits having been the boundary 
of the Roman empire, is regarded also by Orientals as the main 
stream. It rises in the Dumlu Dagh, N.N.W. of Erzerum, in a 
large circular pool (altitude, 8625 ft.), which is venerat^ by 
Armenians and Moslems, and flows south-east to the plam 
of Erzerum (5750 ft.). 'Thence it continues through a narrow 
valley W.S.W. to Erzingan (3900 ft.), receiving tm its way the 
Ovajik Su (right), the Tuzla Su (left), and the Mcrjan and Chan- 
duklu (right). Below Erzingan the Frat flows south-west through 
a rocky gorge to KemaJh (Kamacha ; Aimenian, Gamukh), where 
it is crossed by a bridge and receives the Kumur Su (right). 
At Avshin it «iters a canon, with wails over 1000 ft. high, 
whidi extends to the bridge at Pingan, and lower down it is 
joined from the west by the Cbnlta Ictw (Lycus ; Arab. Litkiya), 
on which stands Divrfit (Tephrike). 'Ih^ entering a deep 
gorge with lofty rock walls and magnificent sqenery, it nin? 
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called the Khandak Sabur or “ Sapor’s trench,” being ascribed 
to the Sassanian king, Shapur I. Dholahtaf, but is now known as 
the Cherra-Saadeh, and is in the popular tradition said to have 
been excavated by a man from Basra at the behest of a woman 
of Hit whom he desired to make his^wife. How early this work 
was begun is not clear, but it would appear to have b^n at least 
largely reconstructed in the time of the great Nebuchadrezi^r. 
The next important canal, the Dujayl (Dojail), left the Euphrates 
on the left, about a league above Ramadiya (Ar-Kabb), and 
flowed into the Tigris between Ukbara and Bagdad. The 'Isa, 
which is largely identical with the modern Sakhlawiya, left the 
Euphrates a little below Anbar (Perixabora) and joined the Tigris 
at Bagdad. This canal still carries water and was navigable for 
steamboats until about 1875. Sansar, the modern Abu-Ghurayb, 
leaves the Euphrates three leagues lower down and enters the 
Tigris between Bagdad and Ctesiphon. The Nahr Malk or 
royal river, modem Radhwaniya, leaves the Euphrates five 
leagues below this and joins the Tigris three leagues below 
Ctesiphon; while the Kutha, modem Habl-Ibrahim, leaving 
the Euphrates three leagues below the Malk joins the Tigris 
ten leagues below Ctesiphon. In the time of the Arabs these 
were the chief canals, and the cuts from the main channels of the 
Nahr Tsa, Nahr Sarsar, Nahr Malk (or Nahr Malcha), and Nahr 
Kutha, reticulating the entire country between the rivers, con¬ 
verted it into a continuous and luxuriant garden. 

J ust below Mussaib there has been for all ages a great bifurca¬ 
tion of the river. The right arm was the original bed, and the 
left arm, on which Babylon was built, the artificial deviation, 
us is clear from the cuneiform inscriptions. In the time of 
Alexander the nomenclature was reversed, the right arm being 
known as Pallacopas. Under the Arabs the old designation 
again prevailed and the Euphrates is always desicribed by the 
Arabian geographers as the river which flows direct to Kufa, 
while the present stream, passing along the ruins of Babylon to 
Hillah and Diwanieh, has been universally known as the Nahr 
Sura. Occidental geographers, however, have followed the Greek 
use, and so to-day we call the river of Babylon or Nahr Sura the 
Euphrates and the older westerly channel the Hindieh canal. 
At the present time the preservation of the embankments about 
the point of bifurcation demands the constant care of the Bagdad 
government. The object is to allow sufficient water to drain 
off to the westward for the due irrigation of the land, while the 
Hillah bed still retains the main volume of the stream, and is 
navigable to the sea. But it frequently happens that the dam 
at the head of the Hindieh is carried away, and, a free channel 
being thus opened for the waters of the river to the westward, 
the Hillah bed shoals to 2 or 3, ft., or even dries up alto¬ 
gether, while the country to the west of the river is turned into 
lakes and swamps. Below the bifurcation the river of Babylon 
was again divided into several streams, and indeed the most 
famous of all the ancient canals was the Arakhat (Archous of the 
Greeks and Serral and Nil of the Arabs), which left that river 
just above Ba.bylon and ran due east to the Tigris, irrigating all 
the central part of the Jeziteh, and sending down a branch 
through Nippur and Erech to rejoin the Euphrates a little above 
the modem Nasrieh. The Narss, also, the modem Daghara, 
which is still navigable to Nippur and beyond, left the Sura a 
little below Hillah; and at the present day another large canal, 
the Kehr, branches of! near Diwanieh. It is easy to distinguish 
the great primitive watercourses from the lateral ducts which 
they fed, the latter being almost without banks and merely 
traceable by the winding curves of the layers of alluvium in the 
bed, while the former are hedged in by high banks of mud, 
heaped up during centuries of dredging. 

Not a hundredth part of the old irrigation system is now 
in working order. A few of the mouth? of the smaller canals 
are kept open so as to receive a limited supply of water at the 
rise of the river in May, which then distributes itself over the 
lower lying lands in the interior, almost without labour on the 
part of the cultivatcHS, giving birth in such localities to the most 
abundant crops, but for the larger portion of the region 
between &e rivers is at present an arid howling wilderness 
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dotted with iels or min-heaps, strewn in the most part with 
broken pottery, the evidence of former habitation, and bearing 
nothing but the camel-thorn, the wild caper, the colocynth-apple, 
wormwood and other weeds of the desert. The swamps are full 
of huge reeds, bordered with tamarisk jungles, and in its lower 
reaches, where the water stretches out into great marshes, the 
river is clogged with a growth of agrostis. 'To obtain a correct* 
idea of this region it must be borne in mind also that the course 
of the river and the features of the country on both banks are 
subject to constant fluctuation. The Hindieh curnl and the 
mam stream, the ancient Sura, rejoin one another at Samawa. 
Down to this point, the bed of the Euphrates being higher than 
that of the Tigris, the canals run from the former to the latter, 
but below this the situation is reversed. At Nasrieh the Shatt- 
el-Hai, at one time the bed of the Tigris, and still navigable 
during the greater part of the year, joins the Euphrates. From 
this point downward, and to some extent above this as far as 
Samawa, the river forms a sua'ession of reedy lagoons of the most 
hopeless character, the Paludes Chaldaici of antiquity, el Batihat 
of the Arabs. Along this part of its course the river is apt to 
be choked with reeds and, except where bordered by lines of 
palm trees, the channel loses itself in lakes and swamps. 'Die 
inhabitants of this region are wild and inhospitable and utterly 
beyond the control of the Turkish authorities, and navigation ^ 
of the river between Korna and Suk-esh-Sheiukh is unsafe owing 
to the attacks of armed pirates. From Garmat Ali, where the 
Tigris and Euphrates at present unite,' under the title of Shatt- 
el-Arab, the river sweeps on to Basra, 1000 yds. in width and 
from 3 to 5 fathoms deep, navigable for steamers of good size. 
From Korna to Basra the banks of the river are well cultivated 
and the date groves almost continuous; indeed this is the 
greatest date-producing region of the world. Twenty-five miles 
lielow Basra the river Karun from Shushter and Dizful throws 
off an arm, which seems to be artificial, into the Euphrates. 
This arm is named the Haffar, and at the confluence is situated 
the Persian town of Muhamrah, a place most conveniently located 
for trade. In this vicinity was situated, at the time of the 
Christian era, the Parthian city of Spasini-Charax, which was 
succeeded by Bahman Ardashir (Bowunder the Sassanians, 
and by Moharzi under the Arabs. The left bank of the river 
from this point belongs to Persia. It consists of an island . 
named Abbadan, about 45 m. long, formed by alluvial deposits 
during the last fifteen centuries. (For the character of this 
alluvium and its rate of deposit .see Irak.) 

Even more than the upper and middle Euphrates the lower 
Euphrates, from Hit downward, abounds in ruins of ancient 
towns and cities, from the earliest prehistoric period onward 
to the close of the Caliphate (see Irak). The fact also that many 
of the most ancient of these ruins, like Ur, Lagash (Sirpurla), 
Larsa, Erech, Nippur, Sippara and Babylon, were situated on 
the banks of the great canals would indicate that the control 
of the waters of the rivers by a system of canalization and 
irrigation was one of the first achievements of civilization. 
This ancient system of canalization was inherited from the 
Persians (who, in turn, inherited it from their predecessors), 
by the Arabs, who long maintained it in workii^ order, and 
the astonishing fertility and consequent prosperity of the country 
watered by the Euphrates, its tributaries and its canals, is noticed 
by all ancient wnters. The land itself, ah alluvial deposit, is 
very fruitful. Wheat and the date pdm seem to have bMn 
indigenous, and the latter is still one of the chief productions 
of the country, but in later years rice h& taken the place of wheat 
as the staff of life. The decline of the country dates from the 
appearance of Turkish nomads in the nth century; its ruin was 
completed by the Shammar Arabs in the 17th century; but, if 
the ancient system of irrigation were restored, sufficient grain 
could be grown to alter the conditions of the wheat supply of 
the world. At the present time, instead of the innumerable 

' The confluence for about 500 yean was at Korna, over 30 m. 
higher up. Sir W. Willcocks discovered (1909) that from Suk-esh- 
Sheiukh the Eimhrates had formed a new channel through the 
marshes. (See Gisog. Journal, Jan. 1910.) 
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cities el former days, there is a succession of small towns along 
the course of the riven—iRamadiya, Fcluja, Mussaib, Hillah, 
Diwanieh, Samawa, el-Khudr (an ancient daphne or sacred 
Ijrove, 31° 11' 58" N., 76° 6' 9" E., the only one anywhere which 
preserves to this day its ancient charter of the inviolability of 
all life within its precincts), Nasrieh and Suk-esh-Sheiukh—by 
means of which the Turkish government controls the river and 
levies taxes on a small part of the adjacent territory. At such 
settlements the river is lined with gardens and plantations of 
palms. The greater part of the region, however, even along 
the river shores, is inhabited only by roaming Bedouin or half- 
savage Ma'dan Arabs (see Ikak). 

Aaw'gahaw.—The length of the Euphrates from its source at 
Diadin to the sea is about 1800 m., and its fall during the last 
1200 ra. about 10 ins. i»r mile. The river begins to rise in the 
end of March and attains its greatest height between the 21st 
and the 28th of May. It is lowest in November, and rocks, 
shallows, and the remains of old dams then render it almost 
unnavigable. In antiquity, however, it was evidentiy in use 
for the transportation of merchandise and even of armies. 
Boats built in Syrian ports were placed on the Euphrates by 
Sennacherib and Alexander, and Herodotus states (i. 185) that 
in his day the river was a frequented route followed by merchants 
on their way from the Meditertanean to Babylon. As the most 
direct line of transit between the Mediterranean and the Persim 
Gulf, offering an alternative means of communication with India 
not greatly inferior to the Egyptian route, the Euphrates route 
early attracted the attention of the British government. During 
the Napoleonic wars, indeed, and up to the time when the intro¬ 
duction of steam navigation rendered the Red Sea accessible 
at all seasons of the year, the political correspondence of the 
home and Indian governments usually passed by the Euphrates 
route. Various plans were suggested for the development of this 
route as a means of goods as well as postal conveyance, ami in 
1835 Colonel F. R. fhesney was sent out at the head of an 
expedition with instructions to transport two steamers from the 
Mediterranean to the Euphrates, and, after putting them together 
at Biiejik, to attempt the descent of the river to the sea. One 
of these steamers was lost in a squall during the passage down 
the river near el-Irsi, but the other performed the voyage in 
safety and thus demonstrated the practicability of the downward 
navigation. Following on this first experiment, the East India 
Company, in 1841, proposed to maintain a permanent flotilla 
on the Tigris and Euphrates, and set two vessels, the “ Nitocris ” 
and the “ Nimrod,” under the command of Captain Campbell 
of the Indian navy, to attempt the ascent of tiie latter river. 
The experiment was so far successful that, with incredible 
difficulty, the two vessels did actually reach Meskene, but the 
result of the expedition was to show that practically the river 
could not be used as a high-road of commerce, the continuous 
rapids and falls during tl» low season, caused miunly by the 
txtificiid obstructions of the irrigating dams, being insurmount¬ 
able by ordinary steam power, and the aid of hundreds of hands 
being thus required to drag tise vessels up the stream at those 
points by n«un force. UrSer Midhat Pasha, governor-general 
of Bagdad from 1866 to 1871, an attempt was ma^ by the 
Turkish aathorities to establish regular steam navigation on the 
Euphmtes. Midhat caused many of the dams to be destroyed 
and for some years occasional steamers Were run between Meskene 
and TTillah in flood time, from April to August. But with the 
transfer of Midhet this feeble attempt at navigation was a^- 
doned. At the present fime the river is navigated by sailing 
craft of senne size from Hit. downward. Above that point there 
is no navigation except by the native rafts {keliek), which descend 
the river and are broken up on arrival at their point of destination. 
There is, however, little travel of this sort on the Euphrates in 
comparison with tl» amount on the 'figris. 

When it became evident under present .conditiMS at 
least, the navigation of the imddle Euphrates was impracticable, 
attett;tion was turned, owing to the peculiarly advantageous 
geo^pfocal position of its vafley, to schemes, for cormcctmg 
the Mediterranean and Persian Gi^ by railway as an altamative 


means , of oommunication with India, and various surveys were 
made for this purpose and various routes laid out. All these 
schemes, however, fdl through either on the financial question, 
or on the unwiDingness of the Turkish government to sanction 
any line not connected directly with Constantinople. With the 
acquisition of the Suez Canal, moreover, the value of this route 
fr^rf the British standpoint was so greatly diminished that 
the scheme, so far as England was concerned; was quite 
abandoned. (For further notice of the railway question see 
Baodao.) 

BlBUoaRAPHY.—< 5 cn. F. R. Chesnoy, Euphrates Expeiition (1850); 
W. F. Ainsworth, Reseatchss in Assyna and Bahylonia (1838), and 
Ptrsonal Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition (18K8); A. H. 
Layard, Nineveh and Jlahyton (1853); W. K. Ixiftus, Chaldaea and 
Stisiana (1837); Geo. Rav/linncn, Herodotus, bk. i', essay ix. (>862); 

A. Blunt, dedouin Tribes of the Esephraiss (’873); Josef Cemik, 
Studien-Mxfedition (2873,); ,H. Kieport, huinenfelder Rabyloniens 
(1883); Eu. Sachau, Reise in Syrian «. Mesopotamien (1883), and 
Am Euphrat m. Tigris (1900); Guy Le Strange, " Description of 
Mesopotamia,'' in Journal of the Koyat Asiatic Society (1805), and 
Baghdad under the Abbasid Caliphate (1901); J. P. Peters, Nippur 
(1897); M. v, Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer turn Persischen Golf 
^900); H. V. Geere, By Nile and Euphrates (1904); Baudi ker, 
Palestine and Syria (190(1)', Murray, Handbook to Asia Minot, Si,, 
section iii. (li. C. R. ; C. W. W. ; J. P. f’lc,) 

EBPHRONIUS, the most noted of the group of great vase- 
jiainters, who lived in Athens in the time of the Persian wars, and 
worked upon red-figured vases (see Greek Art and Ceramics). 
There is a mono^aph by W. Klein dealing with the artist. As all 
the great paintings of Greece have disappeared, we are obliged 
to trust to the designs on vases for our knowledge _ of Greek 
drawing and composition. Euphronitis is stiff and archaic in style, 
but his subjects are varied, his groupings original and striking, 
and his ma.stery of the line decided. In their way, the vases 
which he paintki will hold their own in comparison with those 
of any nation; for simplicitj, truthfujness and charm they can 
scarcely be matched. 

EUPHROSYNB, the name of two Byzantine empresses. 

1. EtiPHROS’VNK, a daughter of Constantine VI. Although 
she had taken a monastic vow she became the second wife of 
Michael II. {q-v.), a marriage which was practically forced upon 
her by Michael, who was anxious to strengthen his claims to the 
throne by an alliance with the last representative of the Isaurian 
dynasty, and secured the compliance of .senate and patriarch 
with hi.s desire. No issue was bom of this union, and after the 
dcatii of 4 »er husband and accession of her stepson Theophilus 
Euphrosyne again retired into a convent. 

2. Euphrosynk, the wife of Alexius III. (?.».). After securing 
the election of her husband to the throne by wholesale bribery 
she virtually took the government into her hands and restored 
the waning influence of the monarchy over the nobles. In spite 
of her talent for government she went far to hasten the empire’s 
downfall by her unbounded extravagance, and made the dynasty 
unpopular by her open profligacy, which went unpunished but 
for one short term of banishment. She followed her husband 
into exile in 1203 and died seven years later in Epirus. 

EUPHUISM, the peculiar mode of speaking and writing 
brought into fashion in England towards the end of the re^ of 
Elizabeth by the vcigue of the fashionable romance of Ev-phuts, 
published in 1578 by John Lyly. As early as 157° Ascham in his 
Schoolmaster had said that “ Euphues " (that is, a man well- 
endowed by nature, from tiie Gr. well, growth) is “he tlmt 

is apt Iw goodness of wit, and appliable by readiness of win, 
to leam^, having all other qualities of the mind and parts of 
the body that must another day serve learning.” Lyly adopted 
this word as the name of the hero of his romance, and it is with 
him that the vogue of Euphuism began. Jolm lyly, “ always 
averse to the crabbed stuiiies of logic and philosophy, and his 
genie being naturally'-bent to the pleasant paths of poetry,” 
devoted himself exckisively to the service of the ladies, a thing 
absolutely unprecedented in English literature. He addressed 
himself to “ the gentlewomen of Ettglsind,” and he had the 
audacity, in that grave age, to say that he wbuld rather see 
his books “ lie shut ■in a 1^’s casket than open in a Bdwflar s 
study .” In order to attain iWs object, he set himself to create a 
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auperfine style in writing, and to illustmte this in his com¬ 
positions. He tindertodc to produce a pleasurable literature for 
the boudoir and the bower. Lyly was twenty-six when he pub- 
liahed in 1579 the first part of Eitphues : the Anatomy of Wtt; 
a second part, entitled Euphues at^ his England, appeared in 
1580. His object was diametrically opposed to that of writers 
who had striven to instruct, reprove or edify their contAapo- 
raries. -Lyly, assuming'that women only will read his book, 
says;—“ After dinner, you may overlook it to keep you from 
sleep, or if you be heavy to bring you asleep, for to work upon a 
full stomach is against physic, and therefore better were it to 
hold Euphues in your hands, though you let him fall when you be 
willing to wink, than to sew in a closet and prick your fingers 
when you begin to read.” 

For a comprehension of the nature of Euphuism it is necessary 
to remember that the object of its invention was to attract and 
to disarm the ladies by means of an ingenious and playful style, 
of high artificiality, which should give them the idea that they 
were being entertained by an enthusiastic adorer, not instructed 
by a solemn pedagogue. For fifty years the romance of Euphues 
retained its astonishing popularity. As late as 1632 the publisher 
Edward Blount (1560 ?-x632), recalling the earliest enthusiasm 
of the public, wrote of John Lyly, “ Oblivion shall not so trample 
on a son of the Muses, and such a son as they called their darling. 
Our nation are in his debt for a new English which he taught 
them. Euphues and his England began first that language. 
All our ladies were then his scholars, and that beauty in Court, 
which could not parley Euphuism, was as little regarded, as 
she which, now there, speaks not French.” Among those who 
applied themselves to this “ new English,” one of the most ardent 
was Queen Elizabeth herself, who has been styled by J. R. Green 
“ the most afiected and detestable of euphuists.” At the height 
of the popularity of this strange dialect, it was said by William 
Webbe, in his Discourse of English Poetry (1586), to consist in a 
combination of " singular eloquence and brave composition of 
apt words and sentences, in fit phrases, in pithy sentences, in 
gallant tropes, in flowing speech,” while a French poet of the 
same age calls Lyly a ” raffineur ” of the English speech; another 
panegyrist describes him as “alter Tullius,” meaning that, in 
inventing Euphuism, he had introduced into English the refine¬ 
ments of a Ciceronian 5t>'le. 

When we put aside these excessive compliments, and no less 
the attacks from which the style suffered as soon as it began to 
go out of fasliion, we are able to observe merits as well as faults 
m this very curious experiment. Euphuism did not attempt to 
render the simplicity of nature. On the contrary, in order to 
secure refinement, it sought to Ije as affected, as artificial, as 
high-pitched as possible. Its most prominent feature was an 
incessant balancing of phrases in chains of antitheses, thus:— 
“ Though the tears of the horube salt, yet the tears of the boar 
be sweet, and though the tears of some women be counterfeit to 
deceive, yet the tears of many be current to try their love ”; 
or this :—“ Reject it not because it proceedeth from one which 
hath been lewd, no more than ye would neglect the gold because 
it lieth in the dirty earth, or the pure wine for that it cometh 
out of a homely presse, or the precious stone oeff/w which is 
found in the filthy nests of the eagle, or the precious gem dracm- 
iles, that is ever taken out of the poisoned dragon.” This second 
excerpt, moreover, suggests another of the main characteristics 
of Euphuism, the incessant use, for purposes of ornament, of 
similes taken from fabulous records of zoology, or relating to 
mythical birds, fishes or minerals. This was a feature of the 
“ new English ” which was excessively admired, and copied 
with a senseless extravagance. Instances of it are found on 
every page of Lyly’s biwks, thusAlthough the worm 
entetttn almost into every wood, yet He eateth not the cedar- 
tree; though the stone cyUndrus at every thundetwjlap roll 
from fte hill, yet the pure sleek stone mounteth at the noise; 
though the rust fret the hardest steel, yet doth it not eat into the 
emerald; titough p^ypus change his hue, yet the salamander 
keepeth his txilmir ”; and so off, ad infinitum.. That lady was 
considered inost proftaesKt i« euphuism who could keep np 
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longest these chains of similes taken out of fabulous natural 
history. Alliteration was also a particular ornament of the 
euphuistic style, as: “ The bavin, tliough it bum bright, is but 
a blaze,” but the use of this artifice by Lyly himself was rarely 
exaggerated; for instances of its excess we have rather to turn 
to his imitators. In the following passage the typical forms of 
Euphuism, in its pure and original conditions, are so combined 
and illu.strated as to require no further commentary: “ Do we 
not commonly see that in painted pots is hidden the deadliest 
poison? that in the greenest grass is the greatest serpent? in 
the clearest water the ugliest toad ? Doth not experience teach 
us that in the most curious sepulchre are enclosed rotten bones ? 
that the cypress tree bearetli a fair leaf, but no fruit ? that the 
ostrich carrieth fair feathers, but rank flesh ? ”—and so fortl>. 
It will be noticed that these characteristics differ in many 
respects from the specimens of euphuism which are most familiar 
to a modern reader, namely the extravagant speech placed in the 
mouth of Sir Piercie Shafton in Sir Walter Scott’s romance of 
The Monastery. Scott modelled this character on what he called 
that “ forgotten and obsolete model of folly, once fashionable,” 
Lyly’s novel of Euphues, but he had not studied the original 
to sufficient purpose, and the bombastic ravii^s of Sir Piercie, 
who simply talks like a lunatic, have deceived many readers as 
to the real characteristics of Euphuism. Scott betrays his own 
error when he says that ” the extravagance of Euphuism . . . 
predominates in the romances of Calprenide and Scuderi,” in 
which it is true that a tone of preposterous gallantry finds a 
language of its own, but that is not the language of Euphues. 
What Sir Piercie Shafton talks is a mixture of the style of 
these French romances, with the ostentation of Sir Fopling 
Flutter and the extravagances of the Scotch translator of 
Rabelais. But these various sorts of pretentious eloquence have 
little or nothing in common with the balanced and conceited 
style of Euphues. 

We find that the genuine sort of this kind of superfine conver¬ 
sation was originally called “ Euphues,” simply, as Overbury 
speaks of a man “ who speaks Euphues, not so gracefully as 
heartily.” The earliest mstance of the word “Euphuism” 
which has been traced occurs in a letter, written by Gabriel 
Harvey in 1592, when he speaks of a man, who would be smart, 
as talking “ a little Euphuism.” Dekker, in the GuWs Hornbook' 
of 1609, uses the word as an adjective, and denounces “ Euphui^ 
gentlewomen.” When the practice was going out of fashion 
we find it thus severely stigmatized by Michael Drayton, a poet 
who had little sympathy with the artifiiial refinement of Lyly. 
In an elegy, printed in 1627, Drayton refers to the merit of Sir 
Philip Sidney, who recalled English prose to sanity, and 

" did first reduce 

Our tongue from Lyly’s writings then in use. 

Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, dies, 

Playing w'ith words and idle similes. 

As til’ Enghsli apes and very zanies he 
Of everything tliat they do near and sec, 

So imitating his ridiculous tricks 

They spake and writ, all like mere lunatics.’’ 

This severe censure of Euphuism may serve to remind us that 
hasty critics have committed an error in supposing the Arcadia 
of Sidney to be composed in the fashionable jargon. That was 
certainly not the intention of the author, and in fact the pulAica- 
tion of the Arcadia, eleven years after that of Euphues, marks 
the b^inning of the downMl of the popularity of the latter. 
Sidney’s prose, it is true, was extremely ornamented, but it was 
instinct with romantic fancy, and ik affected a diwalrous pd 
florid fiilness which was artificial enough, but wheify idiltinct 
from die more homely ekganoe of Euphuism as we have iMned 
it. The publication of tlte Arcadia was a severe blow to die 
Eafdiuists. Immediately the ladies began to desert their fonner 
favourite, and the object at court became, as Pen Jonson 
noted, to “ observe as pure a phrase and use as choice figures 
in ordnntry conference as any be in the Arcadia.” But, in 
the meantime, Ljfty had found in Gcetne, Lodge, Dickenson, 
Nicholas Breton and others enthienaBtic diacMes who had learned 
all die formulas of Euphuism, and oould Bring them forth sis 
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fluently and elegantly as he could himself. Nevertheless the 
trick wore out, with the taste that it had created, and by the 
dose of the reign of James I. Euphuism had become a dead 
language. 

Critics have not failed to insist, on the other hand, that a 
species of Euphuism existed before Euphues was thought of. It 
* has been supposed that a translation of the familiar epistles, or, 
as they were called, the “ Golden Letters,” of a Spanish monk, 
Antonio de Guevara, led Lyly to conceive the extraordinary 
style which bears the name of his hero. Between 1574 and 1578 
Edward Hellowes (fl. 1550-1600) translated into a very extrava¬ 
gant English prose three of the works of Guevara. Earlier 
than thb, in 1557, Sir Thomas North had published a version 
of the same Spanish writer’s Rdoj de Principes (The Dial of 
Princes), a moral and philosophical romance which is not without 
a certam likeness in plan and language to Euphues. It is 
extremely difficult to know to what extent these translations, 
which were not strikingly unlike many other specimens of the 
ornamented Englbh prose of their period, can be said to be 
responsible for the production of Euphuism. At all events no 
one can doubt that it was Lyly who concentrated the peculiarities 
of mannerism, and who gave to it the stamp of hb own remarkable 
talent. 

See Landmann, Der Euphuismus (1881); Arber's edition of 
Euphues (1869); R. W. Bund's Cotnplele H orAi 0/ Lyly (ic)Oj) ; 
Hallam, Jua-ierantl, S. Lee, passim. (E. G.) 

EUPION (Gr. c 5 , well, vimv, fat), a hydrocarbon of the paraffin 
series, probably a pentane, discovered b^ K. Reichenbach 
in wood-tar. It is aUo formed In the destructive distillation of 
many substances, as wood, coal, caoutchouc, bones, resin and 
the fixed oils. It is a colourless, highly volatile and inflammable 
liquid, having at 20° C. a specific gravity of 0-65. 

EDPOLIS (r. 446-411 B.C.), Athenian poet of die Old Comedy, 
flourished in the time of the Peloponnesian War. Nothing 
wliatcver is known of his personal hbtory. With regard to hb 
death, he is said to have been thrown into the sea by Alcibiades, 
whom he had attacked in one of hb plays, but it is more likely 
that he died fighting for hb country. He b ranked by Horace 
(Sai. i. 4, 1), along with Cratinus and Aristophanes, as the 
greatest writer of his school. With a lively and fertile fancy 
Eupolis combined a sound practical judgment; he was reputed 
to equal Aristophanes in the elegance and purity of his diction, 
and Cratinus in hb command of irony and sarcasm. Although 
he was at first on good terms with Arbtophanes, their relations 
subsequently became strained, and they accused each other, 
in most virulent terms, of imitation and plagiarbm. Of the 
17 plays attributed to Eupolb, with which he obtained the first 
prize seven times, only fragments remain. Of these the best 
known were: the Kolakes, in which he pilloried the spendthrift 
Callias, who wasted hb substance on sophists and parasites; 
Maricas, an attack on Hyperbolus, the successor of Cleon, 
under a fictitious name; the Baptae, against Alcibiades and his 
clubs, at which profligate foreign rites were practised. Other 
objects of hb attack were Socrates and Cimon. The Demoi 
and Poleis were political, dealing with the desperate condition 
of the state and with the allied (or tributary) cities. 

Fragments in T. Kock, Camicorum AUicorum /ragmenta, i. (1880). 

EUPOMPUS, the founder of the great school of painting 
which flourbhed in the 4th century at Sicyon in Greece. He 
was eclipsed by his successors, and b chiefly remembered for 
the advice whi^ he is said to have given to Lysippus to follow 
n ature rather than any master. 

EURASIAN, a term originally confined to India, where for 
upwards of half a century it was used to denote cluldren bom 
of Hindu mothers and Eurc^pean (especially Portuguese) fathers. 
Following the geographical employment of the word Eurasia to 
describe the whole of the great land mass which b divided 
into the continents of Europe and Asia, Eurasian has come to be 
descriptive at any half-casteP born of parents representing the 
races of the two continents. It has furthw an ethnological 
sense, A. H. KeaM {Ethnology, 1896) proposing to find in the 
Eurasian Steppe the true home of the primitive Aryan groups. 


Joseph Deniker {Anthropology, 1900) makes a Eurasbm group 
to include such peoples (Ugrians, Turko-Tatars, &c.^ as are 
represented in both continents. Giuseppe Seqjii, in his Medi¬ 
terranean Race (London, 1901), uses Eurasiatic to denote that 
variety of man which “ brought with it into Europe (from Asia 
in the later Neolithic ijenod) flexional languages of Aryan or 
Indo-European type.” 

'EURE, a department of north-western France, formed in 
1790 from a portion of the old province of Normandy, together 
with the countship of fivreux and part of Perche. Pop. (1906) 
330,140. Area, 2330 sq. m. It is bounded N. by the department 
of Seine Infdrieure, W. by Calvados, S.W. by Ome, S. by Eure-et- 
Loir, and E. by Seine-et-Obe and Obe. The territory of Eure, 
which nowhere exceeds 800 ft. in altitude, b broken up by its 
rivers into well-wooded plateaus with a geneml inclination 
from south to north. Forests cover about one-fifth of the 
department The Seine flows from S.E. to N.W. through the 
E. of the department, and after touching the frontier at two or 
three points forms near its mouth part of the northern boundary. 
All the rivers of the dejmrtment flow into the Seine,—on the 
right bank the Andelle and the Epte, and on the left the Eure 
with its tributaries the Avre and the Iton, and the Risle with 
its tributary the Charentonne. The Eure, from which the depart¬ 
ment takes its name, rises in Orne, and flowing through Eure-et- 
Loir, falls into the Seine above Pont de TArche, after a course 
of 44 m. in the department. The Risle likewise rbes in Ome, 
and flows generally northward to its mouth in the estuary of 
the Seine. The climate is mild, but moist and variable. The 
soil is for the most part clayey, resting on a bed of chalk, and b, 
in general, fertile and well tilled. The chief cereal cultivated 
b wheat; oats, colza, flax and beetroot are also grown. There 
b a wide extent of pasturage, on which are reared a considerable 
number of cattle and sheep, and especially those horses of pure 
Norman breed for which the department has long been cele¬ 
brated. Fruit b very abundant, especblly apples and pears, 
from which much cider and perry are made. The mmeral 
products of Eure include freestone, marl, lime and brick-clay. 
The chief industries are the spinning of cotton and wool, and the 
weaving, dyeing and printing of fabrics of different kinds. Brew¬ 
ing, flour-milling, distilling, turnery, cotton-bleaching, cider- 
middng, metal-founding, tanning, and the manufacture of glass, 
paper, iron ware, naib, pins, wind-instruments, bricks and sugar 
are also epried on. Coal and raw materials for its industries 
are the chief imports of Eure; its exports include cattle, poultry, 
eggs, butter, grain and manufactured goods. The department 
is served chiefly by the Western railway j the Seine, Eure and 
Risle provide 87 m. of navigajjle waterway. Eure is divided into 
the following arrondb-sements (containing 36 cantons, 700 
communes)livreux, Louviers, lis Andelys, Bernay, and Pont- 
Audemer. Its capital is Evreu^ which b the seat of a bbhopric 
of the ecclesiastical province of Rouen. The department belongs 
to the III. Army Corps and to tlie acad6mie (educational division) 
of Caen. Its court of appeal b at Rouen, 

fivreux, Les Andelyrs, Bernay, Louviers, Pont-Audemer, 
Vemeuil, Vernon and Gisors are the principal towns of the depart¬ 
ment. At Gaillon there are remains of a celebrated chateau of 
the archbishops of Rouen (see Louvieks). Pont de I’Arche has 
a fine Gothic church, with stained-glass windows of the i6th 
and 17th centuries; the church of Tillbres-sur-Arvre b a graceful 
specimen of the Renabsance style. The churches of Conches 
(iSth or 16th century) and of Rugles (13th, isth and i6th 
centuries), and the chfiteau of Beaumesnil (i6th century) are 
also of architectural interest. 

EURE-ET-U)IR, an inland department of north-western 
France, formed in 1790 of portions of Orl6anab and Normandy. 
Pop. (1906) 273,823. Area, 2293 sq. m. It b bounded N. by the 
department of Eure, W. by Ome and Sarthe, S. by Loir-et-Cher, 
S.E. by Loiret, and E. by Seine-et-Obe. The Perche in the south¬ 
west and the Thimerab in the north-west are dbtricts of hills 
and valleys, woods, lakes and streams. The region of the east 
and south b a level and uniform ejqpanse, conabtmg for the most 
part of the riverless but fertile plain of Beauce, sometimes called 
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the “ granary of France.” The northern part of Eure-et-Loir is 
watered by the Eure, with its tributaries the V^gre, Blaise and 
Avre, a small western portion by the Huisne, and the south by the 
Loir with its tributaries the Conie and Ae Ozanne. The air is 
pure, the climate mild, dry and not Subject to sudden changes. 
The soil consists, for the most part, either of clay intermijced 
with sand or of calcareous earth, and is on the whole fruitful. 
Agriculture is better conducted than in most of the departments 
of France, and the average yield per acre is greater. Cereals 
occupy half the surface, wheat and oats being chiefly cultivated. 
Among the other agricultural products are barley, hemp, 
flax and various vegetables, including good asparagus. Wine is 
not extensively produced, nor is it of the best (quality ; but in 
some parts, especially in the Perche, there is an abundant 
supply of apples, from which cider is made as the common drink 
of the inhabitants. The extensive meadows supply pasturage 
for a large number of cattle and sheep, and the horses raised in 
the Perche have a wide reputation as draught animals. Bee¬ 
farming is commonly prosecuted. The department produces 
lime, grindstones and brick-clay. The manufactures are not 
extensive; but there are flour- and saw-mills, tanneries and 
leather-works, copper and iron foundries, starch-works, dye- 
works, distilleries, breweries and potteries; and agricultural 
implements, cotton and woollen goods, and yam, hosiery, boots 
and shoes, sugar, felt hats and paper are made. Eure-et-Loir 
exports the products of its soil and live-stock ; its imports 
include coal, wine and wearing apparel. It is served by the rail¬ 
ways of the Western and the Orleans Companies and by those of 
the state, but it has no navigable waterways. The department 
has Chartres for its capital, and is divided into the arrondisse- 
ments of Chartres, Ch&teaudun, Dreux and Nogent-lc-Rotrou 
(24 cantons and 426 communes). It forms the diocese of Chartres 
(province of Paris), and belongs to the acad6mie (educational 
division) of Paris and the region of the IV. Army Corps. Its 
court of appeal is at Paris. 

Chartres, Dreux, Chateaudun, Nogent-le-Rotrou and Anet are 
the more noteworthy places in the department(y.fi.). At Bonneval 
the lunatic a.sylum occupies the 18th-century buildings of a 
former Benedictine abbey. The abbey church belonged to the 
13th centur)’, but only a gateway flanked by two massive 
towers is left. The ch&tcau of Maintenon dating from the 16th 
and 17th centuries was presented by Louis XIV. to Madame de 
Maintenon, by whom additions were made; the aqueduct (17th 
century) in the park was designed to carry the water of the 
Eure to Versailles, but was not completed. There is a fine chateau 
of the late isth century, restored in modem times, at Montigny- 
Ic-Gannelon, and another of the igth, i6th and 17th centuries, 
at one time the property of Sully, at Villebon. St Lubin-des- 
Joncherets has a handsome church of the nth century, in which 
there are stained-glass windows (bating from the i6th century. 

EUREKA, a city, port of entry, and the county seat of Hum¬ 
boldt county, California, U.S.A., on the E. shore of Humboldt 
Bay. Pop. (1880) 2639 ; (1890) 4858 ; (1900) 7327, of whom 
*035 were foreign bom. It has a good harbour, greatly improved 
by the National government, and is connected with San Fran¬ 
cisco, Portland and other coast ports by steamship lines. In 1909 
a railway (the Northwestern Pacific), to connect Eureka with 
San Francisco, was under construction. The district owes its 
reputation as a health resort to its equable climate and to the 
protection afforded by the wide coast timber belt. Eureka is 
the principal point for the shipment of redwood lumber, and saw- 
millmg is carried on here on an enormous scale. Several short 
railways run from Eureka and Areata (pop. in 1900, 952) across 
the bay, into the forests, and bring lumber to the mills, most of 
which are in or near Eureka. Humboldt <;ounty was organized 
i.i 1853. Eureka was then already the centre of an important 
lumber trade, principally in spars. It was incorporated in 1856, 
displacing Union (now Areata) as the county-seat in the same 
year. 

EUREKA SPRINGS, a city and health resort, one of the county- 
seats—Benyville being the other—of Carroll cxmnty, in the 
extreme north-western part of Arkansas, U.S.A., in the Ozark 
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uplift, 1800 ft. above the sea-level. Pop. (1890) 3706; (1900) 
3572, of whom 142 were of negro descent. There is a transient 
population of thousands of visitors during the year. The city is 
built picturesquely on the sides of a gulch, down which runs the 
Missouri & North Arkansas railway. A creek running through 
the city empties into the White river, only a few miles distant. , 
The surrounding country varies in character from mountains 
to rolling prairie. The encircling hills are laden with a covering 
of pine. ITie normal mean temperature for the year is about 
59“ F. (42® F. in winter, 61“ F. in spring, 75° F. hi summer, and 
58“ F. in autumn), the average rainfall, about 33 in. The 
atmosphere is dry and clear. Apart from its share in the agri¬ 
culture interests of the surrounding region,—devoted mainly to 
Indian com, small grains and fruits,—^the entire economy of 
Eureka Springs centres in its medicinal springs, more than forty 
of which, lying within the corporate limits, are held in trust by 
the city for the free use of the public. The temperature of the 
springs varies from about 57° F. to 64° F. Each gallon of their 
waters contains about 28-5 cub. in. of gaseous matter and from 
6 to 9 grains of solids held in solution. The city waterworks 
are owned by the municipality. The springs have been exploited 
since 1879, when the first settlement was made. The city was 
chartered in 1880. 

EURIPIDES (480-406 B.c.), the great Greek dramatic poet, 
was bom in 480 b.c., on the very day, according to the legend, 
of the Greek victory at Salamis, where his Athenian parents 
had taken refuge; and a whimsical fancy has even suggested 
that his name— son of Euripus —was meant to commemorate 
the first check of the Persian fleet at Artemisium. His father 
Mnesarchus was at least able to give him a liberal education ; 
it was a favourite taunt with the comic poets that his mother 
Clito had been a herb-seller—a quaint instance of the tone which 
public satire could then adopt with plausible effect. At first he 
was intended, we are told, for the profession of an athlete,— 
a calling of which he has recorded his opinion with something 
like the courage of Xenophanes. He seems also to have essayed 
painting; but at five-and-twenty he brought out his first play, 
the Vdiades, and thenceforth he was a tragic poet. At thirty- 
nine he gained the first prize, and in his career of about fifty 
years he gained it only five times in all. This fact is perfectly 
consistent with his unquestionably groat and growing jxipularity 
in his own day. Throughout life he had to compete with 
Sophocles, and with other poets who represented tragedy of the 
type consecrated by tradition. The hostile criticism of Aristo¬ 
phanes was witty ; and, moreover, it Was tme, granting the 
premise from which Aristophanes starts, that the tragedy of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles is the only right model. Its unfairness, 
often extreme, consists in ignoring the changing conditions of 
public feeling and taste, and the possibilities, changed accord¬ 
ingly, of an art which could exist only by continuing to please 
large audiences. It has usually been supposed that the unsparing 
derision of the comic poets contributed not a little to make the 
life of Euripides at Athens uncomfortable; and there is certainly 
one passage in a fragment of the Melanippe (Nauck, Frag., 495), 
which would apply well enough to his persecutors:— 
do/SpUp Si iroXXol roC yiXarrot oth>iKa 
if Kauai xipiras Ktpripuivf iyi) Si wan 
y€\aioui, atrivts aa^v wipi 
dxdXo'' ('x®"®'* WTiium. 

(To raise vain laughter, many exercise 
The arts of satire; but my spirit loathes 
These mockers whose imbridied mockery 
Invades grave themes.) 

The infidelity of two wives in succession is alleged to explain 
the poet’s tone in reference to the majority of their sex, and to 
complete the picture of an uneasy private life. He appears to 
have been repelled by the Athenian democracy, as it tended to 
become less the rule of the people than of tlie mob. Thoroughly 
the son of his day in intellectual matters, he shrank from the 
coarser aspects of its political and social life. His best word is 
for the small farmer (auroupyos), who does not often come to 
town, or soil his rustic honesty by contact with the crowd of the 
market-place. 
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About 409 B.c. Euripides left Athens, and after a residence in 
the Thespian Magnesia repaired, on the invitation ttE King 
Archelaus, to the Macedonian court, where Greeks of distinction 
were always welcome. In his Afchdaus Euripides celebrated 
that legendary son of Temcnus, and head of tiie T^mcnid dynasty, 
who had founded Aegac; and in one of the meagre fragments he 
evidently alludes to the beneficent energy of his royal host in 
opening up the wild land of the North. It was at Fella, too, 
tW Euripides composed or completed, and perhaps produced, 
the Bacchae. Jeabus courtiers, we are told, contrived to have 
him attacked and killed by savage dogs. It is odd that the fate of 
Actaeon should be ascribed, by legend, to two distinguished 
Greek writers, Euripides and Lucian; though in the former case 
at least the fate has not such appropriatene.ss as the Byzantine 
biographer discovers ii^(the latter, on the ground that its victim 
“ had waxed rabid agamst the truth.” The death of Euripides, 
whatever its manner, occurred in 406 B.c., when he was seventy- 
four. Sophocles followed him in a few months, but not before 
he had been able to honour the memory of his younger rival by 
causing his actors to appear with less than the full costume of 
the Dionysiac festival. Soon afterwards, in the Frogs, Aristo¬ 
phanes pronounced the epitaph of Attic comedy on Attic tragedy. 

The historical interest of such a life as that of Euripides 
consists in the very fact that its external record is so scanty 
—that, unlike Aeschylus or Sophocles, he had no place in the 
public action of his time, but dwelt apart as a student and a 
thinker. He has made his Medea speak of those who, through 
following quiet paths, liave incurred the reproach of apathy 
Undoubtedly enough of the old feeling for civic life 
remained to create a prejudice against one who held aloof from 
the affairs of the city. Quietness {uTpayfutirvinj), in this sense, 
was still regarded as akin to indolence {di>yia). Yet here we see 
how truly Euripides was the precursor of tliat near future which, 
at Athens, saw the more complete divergence of society from the 
state. 

In an age which is not yet ripe for reflection or for the subtle 
analysis of character, people are content to express in general 
types those primary facts of human nature which strike every 
one. Achilles will stand well enough for the young chivalrous 
warrior, Odysseus for the man of resource and endurance. In 
the case of the Greeks, these types had not merely an artistic 
and a moral interest; they had, furtlier, a religious interest, 
because tiie Greeks believed that the epic heroes, sprung from the 
gods, were their own ancestors. Greek tragedy arose when the 
choral worship of Dionysus, the god of physical rapture, had 
engrafted upon it a dialogue between actors who represented 
some persons of the legends consecrated by this faith. The 
dramatist was accordingly obliged to refrain from multiplying 
those minute touches which, by individualizing the characters 
too highly, would detract from their general value as types in 
which all Hellenic humanity could recognize its own inuige 
glorified and raised a step nearer to the immortal gods. Tliis 
necessity was further enforced by the existence of the chorus, the 
original element of the drama, and the very essence of its nature 
as an act of Dionysiac worship. Those utterances of the chorus, 
which to the modern sense arc so often platitudes, were nut 
so to the Greeks, just because ^e moral issues of tragedy were 
felt to have the same typical generality as these comments 
themselves. 

An unerring instinct keeps both Aeschylus and Sophocles 
within the limits imposed by this law, Euripides was only 
fifteen years younger than Sophocles. But, when Euripides 
began to write, it must have been clear to any man of his genius 
and culture that, though an established prestige might be main¬ 
tained, a new poet who sought to construct tragedy on the did 
basis would be building on sand. For, first, the popular religion 
itaelf—the very foun^tion of tragedy—had been undermined. 
Secondly, ecepticism had Jjegun to be busy with the legends 
which that religion conimated. Neither gods nor heroes com¬ 
manded all the old unquestioning faith. Lastly, an increasing 
number d the audience in the theatre began to be destitute of 
the training, musical and poetical, which had prepared an earlier 


generation to enjoy the chaste and placid grandeur of ideal 
tragedy. 

Euripides made a splendid efiort to maintain the place of 
tragedy in the spiritual life of Athens by modifying its interests 
in the sense which his own generation required. Owld not the 
herojc persons still excite interest if they were made more real,— 
if„ in them, the passions and sorrows of every-day life were 
portrayed with greater vividness and directness ? And might 
not the less cultivated part of the audience at least enjoy a 
thrilling plot, especially if taken from the home-legends of 
Attica ? Euripides became the virtual founder of the romantic 
drama. In so far as his work fails, the failure is one which 
probably no artistic tact could then have wholly avoided. 
The frame within which he had to work was one which could 
not be stretched to bis plan. The chorus, the masks, the narrow 
stage, the conventional costumes, the slender importunities for 
change of scenery, were so many fixed oUstades to the free 
development of tragedy in the new direction. But no man of 
his time could have broken free from these traditions; in 
attempting to do so he must have wrecked either his fame or his 
art. It is not the fault of Euripides if in so much of his work 
we feel the want of harmony between matter and form. Art 
abhors compromise ; and it was tlie misfortune of Attic tragedy 
in his generation that nothing but a compromise could save it. 
Two devices have become common phrases of reproach against 
him—the prologue and the deus ex fimchitia. Doubtless the 
prologue is a slipshod and sometimes ludicrous expedient. 
But the audiences of his days were far from bebg so well versed 
as their fathers in the mythic lore, and, on the other hand, a 
dramatist who wished to avoid trite themes had now to go 
into the byways of mythology. A prologue was often perhaps 
desirable or necessary for the instruction of the audience. As 
regards the deus ex machim, a distinction should be observed 
between those cases in which the solution is really mechanical, 
as in the Andromache and perhaps the Orestes, and those in 
which it is warranted or required by the plot, as in the Hippolytus 
and the Bacchae. The choral songs in Euripides, it may l>e 
granted, have often nothing to do with the action. But the 
chorus was the greatest of difficulties for a poet who was seeking 
to present drama of romantic tendency in the plastic form 
consecrated by tradition. Sk) far from censuring Euripides on 
this score, we should be disposed to regard his management of 
the chorus as a signal proof of his genius, origiuality and skill. 

Euripides is said to have written qz dramas, including 8 satyr- 
plays. The l>e.st critics of antiquity sUlowcd 75 as genuine. Nauck 
has collected 1117 Euripidean fragments. Among these, ^orkt 
numbers 1092-11:7 arc doubtful or spurious; numbers " 
842-T09I are from plays of uncertain title; numbers 1-841 represent 
fifty-five lost pieces, among which soma of the best known are the 
Andromeda, Antiopc^ Bellerophon, Crespkonles, Erechiheus, Oedipus, 
Phaethon, and Telephus. 

1. The Alcestis, as the dida-scafiac fell us, was brought out in 01 . 
85. 2, i.e. at the Diony.sia in the spring of 438 B.c., as the fourth play 
of a tetralogy comprising the Cretan Women, the Alcmaean at Psophie, 
and the Telephus. The Alcestis is altogether removed from the 
character, essentially grotesque, of a mere satyric drama. On the 
other hand, it has features which distinctly separate it from a Greek 
tragedy of the normal type. First, the subject belongs to none of 
the groat cycles, but to a byway <rf mythology, and involves such 
strange elements as the servitude of Apollo in a mortal household, 
the decree of the fates that Admetus must die on a fixed day, and the 
restoration of the dead Alcestis to life. Secondly, the treatment of 
the .subject is romantic and even fantastic,—strikingly so in the 
passage where AjioUo is directly confronted with the daemonic 
figure of Thanatos. laistly, tlie tioistcrous, remorseful, and generous 
Heracles makes, not, indeed, a satyric drama, but a distinctly 
satyric scene—a scene which, in the frank original, hardly bears the 
subtle interpretation which in Balaustion is hinted by the genius of 
Browning, that Heracles got drunk in order to keep up other people's 
qiirits. When the hapw ending is taken into account, it is not sur¬ 
prising that some ahoiad have called the Alcestis a tragi-comedy. 
But we cannot so regard it. The slight and purely incidental strain 
of comedy is but a moment of relief between the tragic sorrow and 

' A considerable fragment of the Antiope was discovered in Egypt 
in the latter part of the 19th eentqry ; ed. J. P. MaUafiy in vol. vui. 
of the Cunningham Memoirs (Dublin, 1891); and quite recently 
fragments, probably from the Hypsipyle, the Pkdtthon, and the 
Cretans (see Berliner Klassihertexte, v. 2,2907). 
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terror of the opening and. the joy, «o less aotenm, of the conclusion. 
In this roq)ect the AletsHs ought more truly be compared to such 
a drama as the Winter's Tah ; the loss and recovery of Hsrmione by 
Leontes do not form a tragi-comedy because we are amused between- 
whiles by Autolyous and the clown. It does not seem improbable 
that the Alcestis —the earliest of the extant plays—may represent 
an attempt to substitute for the old satyric drama an after-piece of 
a kind which, while preserving a satyric dement, should stand iwarer 
to tragedy. The taste and manners of the day were perhaps tiring 
of the merely grotesque entertainment that old usage appended 
to the tragedies; just as, in the sphere of comedy, we know from 
Arist^banes that they were tiring of broad buffoonery. An original 
dramatist may have seen an opportunity here. However that may 
be, the Alcestis has a peculiar mterest for the history of the drama. 
It marks in the most signal manner, and perhaps at tlie earliest 
moment, tliat great movement wluch began with Euripides,—the 
movement of transition from the purely Hellenic drama to the 
romantic. 

2. The Medea was brought out in 431 n.c. with the Philoctetes, 
tl»e Dictys, and a lost satyr-play called the Reapers (Theristae). 
Euripides gained the third priie, the first falling to Euphorion, the 
son of Aeschylus, and ihe second to Sophocles. If it is true that 
Euripides modelled his Medea on the work of an obscure predecessor, 
Neopluxin, at least he made the subject thoroughly his own. Hardly 
any play was more popular in antiquity with readers and spectators, 
with actors, or with sculptors. Ennius is said to have translated 
and adopted it. We do not know how far it may have been used by 
Ovid in lus lost tragedy of the same name ; but it certainly inspired 
the rhetorical performance of .Seneca, which may be regarded as 
bridging the interval between Euripides and modern adaptations. 
We may grant at once that the Medea of Euripides is not a faultless 
play; tliat tire dialogue between the heroine and Aegeus is not 
happily conceived; that the murder of the children lacks an adequate 
dramatic motive; tliat there is sometliing of a moral anti-climux 
in the arrangements of Medea, before the deed, for her personal safety. 
But the Medea remains a tragedy of first-rate power. It is admir¬ 
able for the splendid force with w'hich the character of the strange 
and strong-hearted woman, a barbarian friendless among Hellenes, 
is tlirown out against the background ol Hellenic life in Corinth. 

3. The extant Hippolytus (429 b.c.) — sometimes called Stepha- 
nephoros, the " wreatii-bearcr," from the garland of flowers which, 
in the opening scene, the hero offers to Artemis—was not the first 
drama of Euripides on this tliemc. In an earlier play of the same 
name, we are told, he had sliockcd both the moral and the aesthetic 
sense of Atliens. In this earlier Hippolytus, Phaedra herself had 
confessed her love to her stej>san, and, when repulsed, had falsely 
accused him to The.seus, who doomed him to death ; at the sight 
of the corpse, .she had been moved to confess her crime, and had 
atoned for it by a voluntary death. This first Hippolytus is cited 
as Hi^olytus the Veiled {eahvirriiieres), eitJior, as Toup and Welcker 
thought, Irom Hippolytus covering his face in horror, or, as Bentley 
with more likelihood suggested, because tlie youth’s shrouded corpse 
was brought upon the scene. It can scarcely be doubted that the 
chief dramatic defect of our Hippolytus is connected with the un¬ 
favourable reception of its predecessor. Euripides had been warned 
that limits must be observed in tlie dramatic portrayal of a morally 
repulsive theme. In the later play, accordingly, the whole action 
is made to turn on the jealous feud between Aphrodite, the goddess 
of love, and Artemis, the goddess bf chastity. Phaedra not only 
shrinks from breathing licr secret to Hippolytus, but destroys herself 
when she learns that she is rejected. But the natural agency of 
human passion is now replaced l)y a supernatural maclunory; the 
.slain son and the bereaved father are no longer the martyrs ol sin, 
tlie tragic witnesses of an inexorable law ; rather they and Phaedra 
are aUke the puppets of a divine caprice, the scapegoats of an 
Olynipiu quarrel in which they have no concern. But if the 
dramatic effect of the wh(de is thus weakened, the character of 
Phaedra is a fine psychological study ; and, as regards form, the play 
is one of the most brilliant Boeckh (be tragoediae Graecae princ^is, 
p, 180 f.) is perhaps too ingenious in finding an allusion to the plague 
at Athens (430 b.c.) in the A msi firtirAr irrvye/mi t« ehroi of v. 177, 
and in v. 209 f.; but it can scarcely be doubted that he is right in 
suggesting that the dosing words of Theseus (v. 1460) 

a sKilr' 'ASrivSni IloXXdilet S' hplsiMra, otev m/direeS' deSpdt, 
and the reply of the chorus, miviv tW ixet, &c., contain a reference 
to the recent death of Pericles (429 b.c.), 

4. The Hecuba may be placed about 425 b.c. Thucydides (iii. 104) 
notices the purificatiqn of JDelos by the Athenians, and the restoration 
of toe iWlonic festival there, in 426 b.c. —an event to which the 
chord passage, v. 462 f,, probably refers. It appears more hasard- 
00s to take V. 650 f. as an allusion to the ^artan mishap at Pylos. 
The sn^ect of toe pky is the revenge of Hecuba, the widowed queen 
of Priam, am Polymertor, king of Thrace, who had murdered her 
youngest Son Polydorus, after her daughter Polyxena had already 
ueen sacitteed by toe Greeks to the toade of Achilles. The two 
calamities which befall Hecuba have no direct connexion with each 
other. In this sense the .play lacks unity of design. On the othCT 
hand, both events serve toe same end-—vii. to heighten toe tragic 
pathos with which the poet seeks to surround the central figure of 
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Hecuba. The drama illustrates the skill with whioh Eoripides, 
while failing to satisfy the requirements of artistic drama, could 
sustain interest by an mgenlously woven plot. It is a representativs 
Intriguenstiick, and well exemplifies toe peculiar power which 
recommended Euripides to the poets of the New Comady. 

5. The A ndromache, according to a notice in the scholia Veneia (446), 
was not acted at Athene, at least in the author’s iife-tone; though 
some take the words m the Greek argument (ri dguiM rur ievTipar) 
to mean that it was among those which gained a second prue. The 
invective on the Spartan character which is put into the mouth of 
Andromache contams the words, dikeit einxeiT' dr' 'EX\ 4 ia, and this, 
with other indications, points to the Peloponnesian successes of the 
years 424-422 b.c. Andromache, the widow of Htt^tor, Ims become 
toe captive and concubine of Neoptolemus, son of Achilles. During 
his absence, her son Molossus is taken from her, with the aid of 
Menelans, by her jealous rival Hermione. Motoer and son are 
rescued from death by Peleus; but meanwhile Neoptolemus is slain 
at Delphi through the intrigues of Orestes. The goddess Thetis now 
appears, ordains tliat Andromache shall marry Helenas, and declares 
that Molossus shall found a line of Epirote kings, while Peleus shall 
become immortal among toe gods of the sea. 'The Andromache is 
a poor play. The contrasts, though striking, are harslt and coarse, 
and toe compensations dealt out liy toe deus ex tnachina leave the 
moral sense wholly unsatisfied. Technically toe piece is noteworthy 
as bringing on the scene four characters at once—^Andromache, 
Molossus, Peleus and Mcnelaus (v. 545 f.). 

6. The Iioi is an admirable drama, the finest of those plays which 
deal with legends specially illustrating the traditional glories of 
Attica. It is also toe most perfect example of the poet’s skill in 
the structure of dramatic inteiguc. For its place in the chrono¬ 
logical order there are no data except those of style and metre. 
Judging by these, Hermann would place it " neither after Ol. 89, 
nor much before ”— i.e. somewhere between 424 and 421 b.c. ; and 
tills may bo taken as approximately correct. The scene is laid 
throughout at the temple of Delphi. The young Ion is a priest in 
the temple of Delphi when Xuthus and his wife Creusa, daughter 
of Ereelitheus, come to inquire of the god concerning their child¬ 
lessness ; and it is discovered that Ion is the son of Creusa by toe 
god Apollo. Athena herself appears, and commands that Ion sludl 
be placed on the throne of Athens, foretelling that from him sh^ 
spring the four Attic tribes, the Teleontes (priests), Hqpletes (fi^t- 
ing-men), Argadels (husbandmen) and Aigikoreis (herdsmen). The 
play must have been peculiarly effective on the Athenian stage, not 
only by its situations, but tlirough its appeal to Attic sympathies. 

7. The Suppliants who give their name to too play are Argive 
women, the mothers of Argive warriors slain before too walls of 
Thebes, who, led by Adraatus, king of Argos, come os suppliants to 
the altar of Demcter at Eleusis. Creon, king of Thebes, has refused 
burial to their dead sons. The Athenian king Thesens demands of 
Creon that he shall grant toe funeral rites ; the refusal is followed 
by a battle in wbicli the Thebans are vanquished, and the bodies 
ol the Argive dead arc then brought to Eleusis. At toe cdose the 
goddess Athena appears, and ordains that a close alliance shall te 
farmed between Atliems and Argos. Some refer the play to 417 b.c., 
when toe democratic party at Athens rose against the oligarchs. 
But a more probable date is 420 b.c., whtn, through ttio agency of 
Alcibiades, Athens and Argos concluded a defensive alliance. The 
play has a strongly marked rhetorical character, and is, in fact, a 
panegyric, with an immediate political aim, on Athens as the cb<m- 
pion of humanity against Thelies. 

8. The Heracleidae —^a companion piece to the Suppliants, and 
of the .same period—is decidedly inferior in merit. Here, too, there 
are direct references to contemporary history. The defeat of Argos 
by the Spartans in 418 b.c. strengthened toe Argive party who 
were in favour of discarding the Athenian for the Spartan alliance 
(Thuc. V. 76). In the Heracleidae, the sons of toe dead Heracles, 
persecuted by toe Argive Eurystheus, are received and sheltered at 
Athens. Thus, while Athens is glorfoed, Sparta, whose kings are 
descendants of the Heracleidae, is reminded how unnatural would 
be on alliance between herself and Argos. 

9. The Heracles Maiuomenos^ (Hercules Furens), which, on grounds 
of style, can scarcely be put later than 420-417 B.c., shares with the 
two last plays the purpose of exalting Athens in the person of 
Theseus. Heracles returns from Hades—whither, at the command 
of Eurystheus, he went to bring back Cerberus—just in time to save 
liis wife Megara and his cliildren from being put to death by Lycus 
of Thebes, whom he slays As he is oSering lustral sacrifice after 
the deed, he is suddenly .stricken with madness by Lyssa (Fury), 
the daemonic agent of his enemy toe goddess Hera, and in his frenzy 
he slays his wife and children. Theseus finds him, in his agony of 
despair, about to kill himself, and persuades him to come to Athens, 
there to seek grace and pardon from toe gods. The unity of the plot 
may be partly vindicated by observing that the'slaughter of Lycus 
entitled Hcrames to the gratitude of 'fiiebes, whereas toe ^ugnter 
of his own kinsfolk made it unlawful that he tbould rom^n there; 
thus, having found a refuge only to lose it, Heracles has no hope 
left but in Athens, whose prai.se is the true theme ol the enti re drama. 

‘ (Orgrinally simply Heracles, toe addition Mainatnenos being due 
to toe Aldine ed.) 



EURIPIDES 


About 409 B.c. Euripides left Athens, and after a residence in 
the Thespian Magnesia repaired, on the invitation ttE King 
Archelaus, to the Macedonian court, where Greeks of distinction 
were always welcome. In his Afchdaus Euripides celebrated 
that legendary son of Temcnus, and head of tiie T^mcnid dynasty, 
who had founded Aegac; and in one of the meagre fragments he 
evidently alludes to the beneficent energy of his royal host in 
opening up the wild land of the North. It was at Fella, too, 
tW Euripides composed or completed, and perhaps produced, 
the Bacchae. Jeabus courtiers, we are told, contrived to have 
him attacked and killed by savage dogs. It is odd that the fate of 
Actaeon should be ascribed, by legend, to two distinguished 
Greek writers, Euripides and Lucian; though in the former case 
at least the fate has not such appropriatene.ss as the Byzantine 
biographer discovers ii^(the latter, on the ground that its victim 
“ had waxed rabid agamst the truth.” The death of Euripides, 
whatever its manner, occurred in 406 B.c., when he was seventy- 
four. Sophocles followed him in a few months, but not before 
he had been able to honour the memory of his younger rival by 
causing his actors to appear with less than the full costume of 
the Dionysiac festival. Soon afterwards, in the Frogs, Aristo¬ 
phanes pronounced the epitaph of Attic comedy on Attic tragedy. 

The historical interest of such a life as that of Euripides 
consists in the very fact that its external record is so scanty 
—that, unlike Aeschylus or Sophocles, he had no place in the 
public action of his time, but dwelt apart as a student and a 
thinker. He has made his Medea speak of those who, through 
following quiet paths, liave incurred the reproach of apathy 
Undoubtedly enough of the old feeling for civic life 
remained to create a prejudice against one who held aloof from 
the affairs of the city. Quietness {uTpayfutirvinj), in this sense, 
was still regarded as akin to indolence {di>yia). Yet here we see 
how truly Euripides was the precursor of tliat near future which, 
at Athens, saw the more complete divergence of society from the 
state. 

In an age which is not yet ripe for reflection or for the subtle 
analysis of character, people are content to express in general 
types those primary facts of human nature which strike every 
one. Achilles will stand well enough for the young chivalrous 
warrior, Odysseus for the man of resource and endurance. In 
the case of the Greeks, these types had not merely an artistic 
and a moral interest; they had, furtlier, a religious interest, 
because tiie Greeks believed that the epic heroes, sprung from the 
gods, were their own ancestors. Greek tragedy arose when the 
choral worship of Dionysus, the god of physical rapture, had 
engrafted upon it a dialogue between actors who represented 
some persons of the legends consecrated by this faith. The 
dramatist was accordingly obliged to refrain from multiplying 
those minute touches which, by individualizing the characters 
too highly, would detract from their general value as types in 
which all Hellenic humanity could recognize its own inuige 
glorified and raised a step nearer to the immortal gods. Tliis 
necessity was further enforced by the existence of the chorus, the 
original element of the drama, and the very essence of its nature 
as an act of Dionysiac worship. Those utterances of the chorus, 
which to the modern sense arc so often platitudes, were nut 
so to the Greeks, just because ^e moral issues of tragedy were 
felt to have the same typical generality as these comments 
themselves. 

An unerring instinct keeps both Aeschylus and Sophocles 
within the limits imposed by this law, Euripides was only 
fifteen years younger than Sophocles. But, when Euripides 
began to write, it must have been clear to any man of his genius 
and culture that, though an established prestige might be main¬ 
tained, a new poet who sought to construct tragedy on the did 
basis would be building on sand. For, first, the popular religion 
itaelf—the very foun^tion of tragedy—had been undermined. 
Secondly, ecepticism had Jjegun to be busy with the legends 
which that religion conimated. Neither gods nor heroes com¬ 
manded all the old unquestioning faith. Lastly, an increasing 
number d the audience in the theatre began to be destitute of 
the training, musical and poetical, which had prepared an earlier 


generation to enjoy the chaste and placid grandeur of ideal 
tragedy. 

Euripides made a splendid efiort to maintain the place of 
tragedy in the spiritual life of Athens by modifying its interests 
in the sense which his own generation required. Owld not the 
herojc persons still excite interest if they were made more real,— 
if„ in them, the passions and sorrows of every-day life were 
portrayed with greater vividness and directness ? And might 
not the less cultivated part of the audience at least enjoy a 
thrilling plot, especially if taken from the home-legends of 
Attica ? Euripides became the virtual founder of the romantic 
drama. In so far as his work fails, the failure is one which 
probably no artistic tact could then have wholly avoided. 
The frame within which he had to work was one which could 
not be stretched to bis plan. The chorus, the masks, the narrow 
stage, the conventional costumes, the slender importunities for 
change of scenery, were so many fixed oUstades to the free 
development of tragedy in the new direction. But no man of 
his time could have broken free from these traditions; in 
attempting to do so he must have wrecked either his fame or his 
art. It is not the fault of Euripides if in so much of his work 
we feel the want of harmony between matter and form. Art 
abhors compromise ; and it was tlie misfortune of Attic tragedy 
in his generation that nothing but a compromise could save it. 
Two devices have become common phrases of reproach against 
him—the prologue and the deus ex fimchitia. Doubtless the 
prologue is a slipshod and sometimes ludicrous expedient. 
But the audiences of his days were far from bebg so well versed 
as their fathers in the mythic lore, and, on the other hand, a 
dramatist who wished to avoid trite themes had now to go 
into the byways of mythology. A prologue was often perhaps 
desirable or necessary for the instruction of the audience. As 
regards the deus ex machim, a distinction should be observed 
between those cases in which the solution is really mechanical, 
as in the Andromache and perhaps the Orestes, and those in 
which it is warranted or required by the plot, as in the Hippolytus 
and the Bacchae. The choral songs in Euripides, it may l>e 
granted, have often nothing to do with the action. But the 
chorus was the greatest of difficulties for a poet who was seeking 
to present drama of romantic tendency in the plastic form 
consecrated by tradition. Sk) far from censuring Euripides on 
this score, we should be disposed to regard his management of 
the chorus as a signal proof of his genius, origiuality and skill. 

Euripides is said to have written qz dramas, including 8 satyr- 
plays. The l>e.st critics of antiquity sUlowcd 75 as genuine. Nauck 
has collected 1117 Euripidean fragments. Among these, ^orkt 
numbers 1092-11:7 arc doubtful or spurious; numbers " 
842-T09I are from plays of uncertain title; numbers 1-841 represent 
fifty-five lost pieces, among which soma of the best known are the 
Andromeda, Antiopc^ Bellerophon, Crespkonles, Erechiheus, Oedipus, 
Phaethon, and Telephus. 

1. The Alcestis, as the dida-scafiac fell us, was brought out in 01 . 
85. 2, i.e. at the Diony.sia in the spring of 438 B.c., as the fourth play 
of a tetralogy comprising the Cretan Women, the Alcmaean at Psophie, 
and the Telephus. The Alcestis is altogether removed from the 
character, essentially grotesque, of a mere satyric drama. On the 
other hand, it has features which distinctly separate it from a Greek 
tragedy of the normal type. First, the subject belongs to none of 
the groat cycles, but to a byway <rf mythology, and involves such 
strange elements as the servitude of Apollo in a mortal household, 
the decree of the fates that Admetus must die on a fixed day, and the 
restoration of the dead Alcestis to life. Secondly, the treatment of 
the .subject is romantic and even fantastic,—strikingly so in the 
passage where AjioUo is directly confronted with the daemonic 
figure of Thanatos. laistly, tlie tioistcrous, remorseful, and generous 
Heracles makes, not, indeed, a satyric drama, but a distinctly 
satyric scene—a scene which, in the frank original, hardly bears the 
subtle interpretation which in Balaustion is hinted by the genius of 
Browning, that Heracles got drunk in order to keep up other people's 
qiirits. When the hapw ending is taken into account, it is not sur¬ 
prising that some ahoiad have called the Alcestis a tragi-comedy. 
But we cannot so regard it. The slight and purely incidental strain 
of comedy is but a moment of relief between the tragic sorrow and 

' A considerable fragment of the Antiope was discovered in Egypt 
in the latter part of the 19th eentqry ; ed. J. P. MaUafiy in vol. vui. 
of the Cunningham Memoirs (Dublin, 1891); and quite recently 
fragments, probably from the Hypsipyle, the Pkdtthon, and the 
Cretans (see Berliner Klassihertexte, v. 2,2907). 
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The Bacehae was always an exceptionally popular play—^partly 
because its opportunities as a spectacle fitted it for gorgeous repre¬ 
sentation, ana so recommended it for performance at courts and 
on great public occasions. " Demetrius the. Cynic (says Lucian, 
Adv, IndoOum, 19) " saw an illiterate person at Corinth reading 
a very beautiful poem—the Bacchae of^uripides, I think it was; he 
was at the place where the messenger narrates the doom of Pentheus 
and the deed of Agave. Demetrius snatched the book fronahim 
and tore it up, saying, ‘ It is better for Pentheus to be tom up at oace 
by me than to be mangled over and over again by you.' " 

18. The Cyclops, of uncertain date, is the only extant example 
of a satyric drama. The plot is taken mainly aom the story of 
Odysseus and Polwhemus in the 9th book of the Odyssey. In order 
to l>e really successful in farce of this kind, a poet should have a fresh 
feeling for the nature of the art parodied. It is because Euripides 
was not in accord with the spirit of the heroic myths that he is not 
strong in mythic travesty. His own tr^odies—such as the Helen, 
the Eleetra and the Orestes —had, in their several ways, contributed 
to destroy the meaning of satyric drama. They had done gravely 
very much what sa^ric drama aimed at doing grotesquely. They 
had made the heroic persons act and talk like ordinary men and 
women. The finer side of such parody had lost its edge; only 
broad comedy remained. 

19. Thu fthesus is still held by some to be what the didascaliae 
and the grammarians call it—a work of Euripides; and Paley has 
ably supported this view. But the scepticism first declared by 
Valcknaer has gained ground, and the Rhesus is now almost univer¬ 
sally recognized as spurious. The art and the style, still more evi¬ 
dently the feeling and the mind, of Euripides are absent. If it cannot 
be ascribed to a disciple of his matured school, it is still less like 
the work of an Alexandrian. The roost probable view seems to be 
that which assigns it to a versifier of small dramatic potver in the 
latest days of Attic tragedy. It has this literary interest, that it is 
the only extant play of which tlie subject is directly taken from our 
Iliad, of which the tenth book—the AoXiirna—has been followed by 
the playwright with a closeness which is sometimes mechanical. 

When the first protests of the comic poets were over, Euripides 
was secure of a wide and lasting renown. As the old life of 
Athens passed away, as the old faiths lost their meaning 
ilet^'^of peculiarly Greek instincts in art lost their 

BurtSdee. truth and freshness, Aeschylus and Sophocles might 
cease to be fully enjoyed save by a few; but Euripides 
could still charm by qualities more readily and more universally 
recognized. The comparative nearness of his diction to the 
idiom of ordinary life rendered him less attractive to the gram¬ 
marians of Alexandria than authors whose erudite form afforded 
a better scope for the display of learning or the exercise of in- 
genuitv. But there were two aspects in which he engaged their 
attention. They loved to trace the variations which he had 
introduced into the standard legends. And they sought to free 
his text from the numerous interpolations which even then had 
resulted from his popularity on the stage. Philochorus (about 
^06-260 B.C.), best known for his Atthis, dealt, in bis treatise on 
Euripides, especially with the mythology of the plays. From 
300 B.c. to the age of Augustus a* long series of critics busied 
themselves with this poet. The first systematic arrangement of 
his reputed works is ascribed Dicaearchus and Callimachus 
in the early part of the 3rd century B.c. Among those who 
furthered the exact study of his text, and of whose work some 
traces remain in the extant scholia, were Aristophanes of By¬ 
zantium, Callistratus, Apollodorus of Tarsus, Timachidas, and 
pre-eminently Didymusj probably also Crates of Pergamam 
and Aristarchus. At Rome Euripides was early made known 
through the translations of Ennius and the freer adaptations of 
Pacuvius. When, Hellenic civilization was spread through the 
East, the mixed populations of the new settlements welcomed a 
dramatic poet whose taste and whose sentiment were not too 
severely or exclusively Attic. The Parthian Orodes and his 
court were witnessing the Bacdiae of Euripides when the Agave 
of the hour was suddenly enabled to lend a ghutly reahty to the 
terrible scene of frenzi^ triumph by’displaying the gory head 
of the Roman Crassus. Mommsen has noted the moment as 
one in which the power of Rome and the%enius of Greece were 
simultaneously abased in the presence of sultanism. So far as 
Euripides is concerned, the incident may suggest another and a 
more pl»a«in g reflection; it may remind us how the chann of his 
humane genius had penetrated the recesses of the barbarian East, 
and had brought to rude and fierce proples at least some dim 
and distant apprehension of that gracious world in which the 


great spirits of ancient Hellas had moved. A quaintly significant 
testimony to the popularity of Euripides is afforded by the 
Byzantine Xpurrus irderxiev. This drama, narrating the events 
which preceded and attended the Passion, is a cento of no less 
than 2610 verses, taken from the plays of Euripides, principally 
from the Bacchae, the Troades and the Rhesus. The traditiontd^ 
ascription of the authorship to Gregory of Nazianzus is now 
generally rejected; another conjecture assigns it to Apollinaris 
ot Laodicea, and places the date of composition at about a.d. 330.* 
Although fte text used by the author of the. cento may not 
have been a good one, the value of the piece for the diplomatic 
criticism of Euripides is necessarily veiy considerable; and it 
was diligently used both by Valcknaer and by Porsop. 

Dante, who does not mention Aeschylus or Sophocles, places 
Euripides, with the tragic poets Antiphon and Agathon, and the 
lyrist Simonides, in the first circle of Puigatory (xxii. 106), 
among those 

“ piic 

Greet, che gia di lauro omar la ironte." 

Casaubon, in a letter to Scaliger, salutes that scholar as worthy 
to have lived at Athens with Aristophanes and Euripides—a 
compliment which certainly implies respect for his correspond¬ 
ent’s powers as a peacemaker. In popular literature, too, where 
Aeschylus and Sophocles were as yet little known, the i6th and 
17th centuries testify to the favour bestowed upon Euripides. 
G. Gascoigne’s and Francis Kinwelmersh’s Jocasla, played at 
Gray’s Inn in 1566, is a literal translation of Lodovico llolce’s 
Giocasta, which derives from the Phoenissae, probably through 
the Latin translation of R. Winter (Basel, 1541). Among early 
P'rench translations from P^uripides may be mentioned the version 
of the Iphigenia in Taurts by Thomas .Sibilet in 1549, and that 
of the Hecuba by Bouchetel in 1550. About a century later 
Racine gave the world his Androntaque, his Iphigcnie and his 
Phedre ; and many have held that, at least in the last-named 
of these, “ the disciple of Euripides ” has excelled his master. 
Bemhardy notices that tlie performance of the Uippolytus at 
Berlin m 1851 seemed to show that, for the modem stage, the 
Phedre has the advantage of its Greek original. Racine’s great 
English contemporary seems to have known and to have liked 
Euripides better than the other Greek tragedians. In the Reason 
of Church Government Milton certainly speaks of “ those dramatic 
constitutions in which Sophocles and Euripides reign ”; in the 
preface to liis own drama, again, he joins the names of Aescliylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides,—“ the three tragic poets unequalled 
yet by any.” But the Samson Agmistes itself clearly shows that 
Milton’s chief model in this kind was \he dramatist whom he 
himself has called—as if to suggest the skill of Euripides in the 
delineation of pathetic women—‘‘ sad Electru’s pMt ” ; and the 
work bears a special mark of this preference in the use of 
Euripidean monodies. In the second half of the i8th century 
such men as J. J. Winckelmarm (1717-1768) and G. E. ^ssing 
(1729-1781) gave a new life to the study of the antique. Hitherto 
the art of the old world had been better known through Roman 
than through Greek interpreters. The basis of tte revived 
classical taste had been Larin. But now men gained a finer 
perception of those characteristics which belong to the Greek 
work of the great time, a fuller sense of the difference between 
the Greek and the Roman genius where each is at its best, and 
generally a clearer recognition of the qualities which distinguish 
ancient art in its highest purity from modem romantic types. 
Euripides now became the object of criticism from a new point 
of view. He was compared with Aesj^ylus and Sophodes as 
representatives of that ideal Greek ttr^edy which ranges with 
the.purest type of sculpture. Thus tried, he was found wanting; 
and he was condonned with all the rigour of a newiy illuminated 
ze«l. B. G. Niebuhr (1776-1831) judged him har^y; but no 
critic approached A. W. Schlegel (1767-1845) ,m severity of one¬ 
sided censure. Schlegel, in fact, will scarcely allow that Euripides 
is tolerable except by comparison with Racine. ,L. Heck {1773- 
1853) showed traer appredarion for a brother artist when he 

I (According to Karl Knimbacher, Gesek. der bye, lit., it is an 
11th-century production of unknown authorship.) 
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described the work of Euripides as the dawn of a romantic poetiy 
haunted by dim yearnings and forebodings. Goeihe—^who, 
according to Bemhardy, knew Euripides only “at a great 
distance ”—certainly admired him highly, and left an interesting 
memorial of Euripidean study m his attempted reconstruction 
the lost Phaithon. There are some passages in Goethe's conver¬ 
sations with Eckermann which form effective quotations against 
the Greek poet’s real or supposed detractors “ To feel and 
respect a great personality, one must be something oneself. 
All those who denied the sublime to Euripides were either poor 
wretches incapable of comprehending such sublimity or shame¬ 
less charlatans who, in their presumption, wished to make more 
of themselves than they were.” “ A poet whom Socrates called 
his friend, whom Aristotle lauded, whom Alexander admir^, 
and for whom Sophocles and the city of Athens put on mourning 
on hearing of his dea'^i, must certainly have been some one. 
If a modem man Hkc'Schlegel must pick out faults in so great 
an ancient, he ought only to do it upon his knees ” (J. A. Sy- 
monds, Greek Poets, i. 430). We yield to no one in admiration 
of ^ethe; but we cannot think that these rather bullying 
utterances are favourable examples of his method in aesttetk 
discussion; nor have they any logical force except as against 
those—if there be any such—who deny that Euripides is a great 
poet. One of the most striking of modem criticisms on Euripides 
is the sketch by Mommsen in his history of Rome^bk. iii. ch. 14). 
It is, in our opinion, less than just to Euripides as an artist. 
But it indicates, with true historical insight, his place ip the 
development of his art, the operation of those external conditions 
which made him what he was, and the nature of his influence on 
succeeding ages. 

The manuscript trailition of Euripides has a very curious and 
instructive history. It throws a suggestive light on the capricious 
„ nature of the process by wliich some of the greatest 

literary treasures have been saved or lost. Nine plays 
“"T* of Euripides were sdected, probably in early Byzantine 
rraanwa tilnes, for popular and educational use. These were— 
'LariBidmm ^toeslit, Andromaclu, Hecuba, Hippolytus, Medea, Orestes, 
' ' Phoenissae, Rhesus, Ttoades. This list includes at least 

two plays, the Andromache and the Troades, which, even in the 
small number of the extant draraa.s, are universally allowed to he 
of very inferior merit—to say nothing of the Rhesus, which is gener¬ 
ally allowed to be spurious. On the other hand, the list omits at 
least three plays of first-rate beauty and excellence, tlic very flower, 
indeed, of the extant collection—the /ok, the Iphigenia in Tauris, 
and the Bacchae—tho last certainly, in its own kind, by far tlie 
most splendid work of Euripides that we possess. Had these 
three plays been lost, it is not too much to say that tlie modem 
estimate of Euripides must have been decidedly lower. But all tlu 
ten plays not included in the select list liad a narrow escape of 
being lost, and, as it is, have come to us in a much less satisfactory 
condition. 

A. Khrebhoff was the fifst, in his editions, thoroughly to investigate 
the history and the affinities of the Euripidean manuscripts.* All 
our MSS. are, he thinks, derived from a lost archetype of the gth 
or loth century, which contained the nineteen plays (counting the 
Rhesus) now extant. From this archetype a copy, also lost, w.ns 
made about a.o. 1100, containing only the nine select plays. This 
copy became the source of all our best MSS. for those plays. They 
are—(1) Marcianus 471, in the library of St Mark at Venice (izth 
century): Andromache, Hecuba, Hippolytus (to v. 1234), Orestes, 
Pboenissae; (•») Vaticanus 909, 12th century, nine plays; (3) 
Parisittus 2712, I3tli Centuty, 7 plays (all but Troades and Rhesus). 
Of the same stock, but inferior, arc (4) Marcianus 468,13th century: 
Hecuba, Orestes, Medea (v. i-4a), Orestes, Phaenissae ; (5) Havniensis 
(from Hafnia, Copenhagm, acoording to Paloy), a late transcript 
from a MS. resembling vat. 909, nine plays. A second family 
of MSS. for the iline plays, sprung from' the same c^y, but 
modifed by a Byzantine reoension of the 13th century, is greatly 
inferior. 

The other ten plays haveTxane to us only through the preservation 
of two MSSj, both of the I4ih century, and both ultimately derived, 
as Kirchhoff thinks, from the archetype of the gth or loth century. 
These are (1) Palatinui 287, KimhhMff'B B, usually oa^ed Som, C., 
thirteen plays, vis. mx of th*'select plays (Androm., Med,, Rhes., 
Hipp,, Ak., Traad.), and seven others—Bnrrhw, Cyitops, Heracleidae, 
Suppliees, Ion, Iphigenia in Aulide, Iphigenia in Tauris; and (2) 
Plot. 4, Elmriey'B C.. eigWden plays, viz. all but the Troades. This 
MS. is thus Uie'dniy one fw tbe Heleina, the Eletdra, and the Hercules 
Pttreiu. By fhr tte greateetliitiaibec of Eutipidm MSS. contain 


‘ See also a clear account in the preface to vol. tii. of Paley's 
edition. 


only three plays,—^the Hecuba, Orestes and Phoem'rnw,—these having 
been chosen out of the select nine for school use—probably in the 
14th century. 

It is to be remembered tliat, as a selection, the nine chosen plays 
of Euripides correspond to those seven of Aeschylus and those seven 
of Sophocles which alone remain to us... If, then, these .nine did not 
include the Iphigenia in Tauns, the Ion or the Bacchae, may we not 
fairly 4 nfcr that tlie lost plays of tlie other two dramatists comprised 
works at least equal to any that have been preserved ? May we not 
even reasonably doubt whether we have received those masterpieces 
by which their higlicst excellence should have been judged ? 

The extant scholia on Euripides are for the nine select plays only. 
Tlie flrst edition of the schoha on seven of these plays (all but the 
Troades and Rhesus) was published by Arsonius—a 
Cretan whom the Venetians had named as bishop of 
Monomvasla, but whom the Greeks had refused to recognize—at 
Venice in 1334. The scholia on the Troades and Rhesus wore first 
published by'L. Dindorf, from Vat. 009, in i8ai. The best complete 
edition is that Of W. Dlndorf (1863).^ The collection, though loaded 
with .rubbish—including worthless analyses of the lytic metres by 
Demetrius 'friclinius—imfludes some invaluable comments derived 
from the Alexandrian cntics and their followers. 

Editiones Principes. —1496. J. Lascaris (Florence), Medea, Hip¬ 
polytus, Alcestis, Andromache, 1303. M. Musurus (Aldas, Venice), 
£«V. Tfagg. XVII., to wliioh in vbl. ii. the Hercules Furens was 
added as an 18th; i,e. tliis edition contained all the extant plays 
except the Electra, which was first given to the world by P. Vic- 
torius from Florentuius C. in 1545. The Aldine edition was re¬ 
printed at Basel in 1537. 

The complete edition of Joshua Barnes (1694) is no longer of 
any critical value. The first thorough work done on Euripides was 
by L. C. Valcknacr in his edition of the Phoenissae (1753), aud bis 
Diatribe in Eur. perditorum dramatum reUiquias (1767), in whicli be 
argued against the authenticity of the Rhesus. 

Principal Editions of Selected Plays. — J. Markland (1763- 
17^), Suppliees, Iphigenia A., Iphigenia T. ; Ph. Brunuk (1779- 
1780), Andromache, Medea, Orestes, Hecuba ; R. Person (1797- 
1801), Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, Medea; H. Monk (1811 1818), 
Hippolytus, Alcestis, Iphigenia A., Iphigenia T.; P. Elmslcy (1813- 
1821). Medea, Bacchae, Heraclidae, Suppliees; G. Hermann (1831- 
1841), Hecuba (animadv. ad R. Porsom notas, first in 1800), Orestes, 
Alcestis, Iphigenia A., Iphigenia T., Helena, Ion, Hercules Furens; 
C. Badham (1851-1853), Iphigenia T., Helena, Ion; H. Weil, 
Hipp., Medea, Hec., Iph. in T., Iph. in A., Electro, Orestes (2nd cd., 
1890). It is impossible to give a list of the English and foreign 
editions of single plays, but mention may be made of the Bacchae, by 
J. E. Sandys (4U1 ed., 1900) and R. Y. Tyrrell (1892); Medea, by 
A. W.Verridl(i883); Hippoly/us, by J. P. Maliaffy (1881); andofthc 
Hercules Furens, by Wuamowitz-Mollendorff (2nd ed., 189^), with 
a comprehensive introduction on the literature of Euripides. A 
selected list (up to 1B96) will be found in J. B. Mayor’s Guide to 
the Choice of Classical Boohs; sec also M. Wecklcin in C. Bursian's 
Jahresbericht, xxviii. (1897), and for the earlier literature W. Enjgel- 
mann, Sariptores Graeei (1881). The little volumes on Euripides 
by J. P. Mahaily (1879) and W, B. Donne in Blackwood's " Ancient 
Classics for Engli^i Readers ” will be found generally useful; see 
also P. Decharme, Buripide et Vesprit de son thldtre (1893 ); A. W. 
Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist (1^3), and Essays on Four Plays 
0/ Euripides (1905); N. J. Patin, Etude sur EuriHde (1872); O. 
Ribbeck, Euripides und seine Zeit ; and (for the life of the poet) 
Wilamowitz's ed. of the Hercules Furens (i. 1-42); F. Masqueray, 
Euriptdt et ses idles (190S), 

Modern Complete EDiiioNi(—W, Dindorf (1870, in Poet, 
Scenici, ed. 5); A. Kirclihofi (1833, ed. min. 1867); F. A. Palcy 
(2nd ed., 1872-1880), with commentary; A. Nauck (1880-1887, 
Teubner series); G. G. Murray in Oxford Scriptorum Classicorum 
bibliotheca (1902, foil.) 

Enolish Translations. —Among these may be noted the com¬ 
plete verse translnrion by A. S. Way (1894-18^); that in prose by 
E. P. Cxileridge (1896) ; and G. G. Murray's verse translations 
(1902-1906). A literary interest attaches to Robert Browning's 
"Transcript" of the AleesUa in his BalausRon, and to Goethe's 
reconstruction oi Euripides' lost Phaethon in the 1840 edition of 
his works, vol. xxxiii, pp. 22-43. C. J.; X.) 

EUnOCLYDON (Gr. s 2 !/»s,cast wmd; xAilSiup, vyave^, a stormy 
wind from the N.E. or N.N.E. in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Where the Authorized Version of the Bible (Acts xxvii. 14) 
mentions eurodyion, the'Revised Version, taking the reading 
sipaKvkmv, has euraguilo, or north-easter. The word is sometimes 
used for tile Bora 

EUBOPA (or rather, Europe), in Greek mythology, accordipg 
to Homer:(i?»ai,xiv. 321), the daughter of Phoenix or, in a later 
story, of Agenor, king of Phoenicia. The beauty of Euro^ fired 
the love of 21eua, who approached her in the form of a white bull 
and carried her away from her native Phoenicia to Crete, where 

' • New ed. by E. Schwartz (t887-rl89i). 



EUROPE 


she became the mother of Minos, Rhadaraanth^ and Sarpedon. 
Ste was worshipped under the name of Hellotis in Crete, where 
^e festival Helbtia, at which her bones, wreathed in myrtle, 
were carried round, was held in her honour (Athenaeus xv. p. 
678). Some cona<fe Europa to k* a moon-goddess; others 
explain the story by saying that she was carried oS by a king 
of Crete in a ship decorated with the figure-head of a*b|ill. 
0 . Gruppe {De Caimi Fabula, 1891) endeavours to show 
that the myth of Europa is only another vereion of the myth of 
Persephone. 

See Apollodorus iii. i ; Ovid, Metam. ii. s!« ; articles by Helbig 
in Roscher's Lexihon der Mythologie, and by Slid in Daremberg and 
Saglio's IHctionnaire des antiguilh. Fig. 26 in the article Grxek 
Art (archaic metope from Palermo) represents the journey of 
Europa over the sea on the back of the btul. 

EUROPE, the smallest of those principal divisions of the 
land-surface of the globe which are usually distinguished by the 
conventional name of continents. 

I. Geography and Statistics 

It has justly become a commonplace of geography to describe 
Europe as a mere peninsula of Asia, but while it is necessary 
ladivida ® ^ “Upsets of the geography 

autyt of the continent, more [>articukrly in relation to the 
tb» coo- climate, the individuality of the continent is established 
tiaaat. t},g clearest manner by the course of histqry and the 
resultant distribution of population. The earliest mention of 
Europe is in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, but there Europe 
is not the name of a continent, but is opposed to the Peloponnesus 
and the islands of the Aegean. The distinction between Europe 
and Asia is found, however, in Aeschylus in the sth century b.c., 
but there seems to be little doubt that this opposition was learnt 
by the Greeks from some Asiatic people. On Assyrian monu¬ 
ments the contrast between asu, “ (the land of) the rising sun,” 
and ereh or irib, “ (the land of) darkness ” or “ the setting sun,” 
is frequent, and these names were probably passed on by the 
Phoenicians to the Greeks, and gave rise to the names of Asia and 
Europe. Where the names originated the geographical dis¬ 
tinction was clearly marked by the intervention of the sea, and 
this intervention marked equally clearly the distinction between 
Europe and Libya (Africa). As the knowledge of the world 
extended, the difficulty, which still exists, of fixity the boundary 
between Europe and Asia where there is land connexion, caused 
uncertainty in the application of the two names, but never 
obscured the necessity for recognizing the distinction. Even in 
the 3rd century B.c. Europe was regarded by Eratosthenes as 
including all that was then known of northern Asia. But the 
character of the physical features and climate finally determined 
the fact that what we know as Europe came to be occupied by 
more or less populous countries in intimate relation with one 
another, but separated on the east by unpeopled or very sparsely 
peopled areas from the countries of Asia, and the boundary be¬ 
tween the two continents has long been recognized as running 
somewhere through this area. Within the limits thus marked 
out on the east and on other sides by the sea “ the climatic 
conditions are such that inhabitants are capable of and require 
a civilization of essentially the same type, based upon the cultiva¬ 
tion of our EuroiMan grains.” * Those inhabitants have had a 
common history in a greater measure than those of any other 
continent, and hence are more thoroughly conscious of their 
dissimilarities from, than of their consanguinity with, the peoples 
of the east ahd the south. 

On the subject of the boundaries of Europe there is still 
divergence of opinion. While some^ authorities take the line 
of the Qzucasus as the boundary in the south-east, 
S""** others t^e the line of the Manych depression, between 
the upper end of the Sea of Azov and the Caspian Sea, 
nearly parahel to the Caucasus. Various limits are assigned to 
the continent on the east. Officially the crest of the Caucasus 
and tibai of Urals are regarded in Russia as the boundaries 
between Europe and .Asia on the south-east and east respec- 

‘ H. Wafer’s aditkm of GuIJvb's Lthrbueh der Geographie (jlSi ed., 
Uanovet,' 1882). 
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tively,* altfioiugh in neither case does ^e boundary correspond 
with the great administrative divisions, and in the Urals it is 
impossible to marie out any continuous crest. Reclus, without 
attemptmg to assign any precise position to the bounidary line 
between two continents, mokes it run through the relatively 
low and partly depressed area north of the Caucasus and east of the 
Urals. The Manych depression, marking the lowest line of thif 
area to the north of the Caucasus, has been taken as the boundary 
of Europe on the south-east by Wagner in his edition of Guthe’s 
Lehrbuch der Geographies and the same limjt is adopted in 
Kirchhoff’s Ldnderkunde des ErdteUs Europa*^ and Stanford’s 
Compendium of Geography and Travel. In favour of this limit it 
appears that much weight ought to be given to the consideration 
put forward by Wagner, that from time irnmemorial the valleys 
on both sides of the Caucasus have formed a refuge for Asiatic 
peoples, especially when it is borne in mind that this contention 
is reinforced by the circumstance that the steppes to the north 
of the Caucasus must interpose a belt of almost unpeopled 
territory between the more condensed populations belonging 
undoubtedly to Asia and Europe respectively. Continuity of 
population would be an argument in favour of assigning the 
whole of the Urals to Europe, but here the absence of any tweak 
in such continuity on the east side makes it more difficult y to 
fix any boundary line outside of that system. Hence on this side 
it is perhjqjs reasonable to attach greater importance to the facir 
tliat the Urals form a boundary not only orografffiically, but to 
some extent also in respect of climate and vegetation,® Md on 
that account to take a line following the crest of the different 
sections of that system as the eastern limit between die two, 
continents.* Obviously, however, any eventual agreement 
among geographers on this head must be more or less wbitraiy 
and conventional In any case it must be borne in mind that^ 
whatever conventional boundary be adopted, the use of the name 
Europe as so limited must be confined to statements of extent or 
implying extent. The facts as to climate, fauna and flora have 
no relation to any such arbitrary boundary, and all statistical 
statements referring to the countries of Europe must include the 
part of Russia beyond the Urals up to the frontier of Siberia. 
In such statements, however, in the present article the whi^ of 
the lieutenancy of the Caucasus will be left out of saxount 
As to extent it is provisionally advisable to give the area of the 
continent within different limits. 

The following calculations in Ei^lish square miles (round 
numbers) of the area of Europe, within different limits, are given 
in Behm and Wagner’s Bevolkerung dgy Erde, No. viii. 

(Gotha, Justus Perthes, i8qi), p. 53:—Europe, within * 

the narrowest physical limits (to the crest of the Urals and the 
Manych depression, and including the Sea of Azov, but excluding 
the Caspian Steppe, Iceland, Novaya Zemlya, Spitsbergen and 
Bear Island), 3,570,000 sq. m. The same, with the addition of 
the Caspian Steppe up to the Ural river and the Caspian Sea, 
8)687,750 sq. m. ^e same, with the addition of the area between 
the Manych depression and the Caucasus, 3,790,500 sq. m. 
The same, with the addition of territories east of the Ural Moun¬ 
tains, the portion of the Caspian Steppe east of the Ural river 
as far as the Emba, and the southern slopes of the Caucasus, 

* At the summit of each of the Trans-Ural railways (B^rm- 
Tyumen end Ufa-Chelyabinsk) and that of the road across m© 
Caucasus from Vladikavkaz to Tiflis, sign-posts, with the name 
Eur^ on one side, Aiiia on the other, mark this boundary. 

* Fifth edition, voL il. pp. 24-25, * Pt. i. pp. ii-i2. 

* Griesbach, on the strength of ^iddendorffs observations, 
remarks that, in addition to European fruit trees, oak, maples, 
elms, ashes and the black alder do not cross the Utals, whHe the 
lime tree is reduced to the size of a shrub (La Vigetation dii globe, 
trandated by Tchijiatchcf, i. p. 181). 

" On the history of the boundary between Asia, and Europe see 
F. G. Hahn in the Mitteilungen des Vereins fUr Erdkunie tu Leiptig 
(1881), pp. 83-X04. Hahn, on the ground that true mountain!'Sys¬ 
tems must be regarded as forming geographical units, pronounces 
against the practice of making ” natural bouadarietrun along 
mountain crests, and .assigns the wlude «i the Gaaegsifo region to 
Europe as ail belonging to such a system, but orograpUcailv q.uite 
different from the Armenian plateau, (p. 103). 'But surely it is no 
less different from the European .plain. 
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described the work of Euripides as the dawn of a romantic poetiy 
haunted by dim yearnings and forebodings. Goeihe—^who, 
according to Bemhardy, knew Euripides only “at a great 
distance ”—certainly admired him highly, and left an interesting 
memorial of Euripidean study m his attempted reconstruction 
the lost Phaithon. There are some passages in Goethe's conver¬ 
sations with Eckermann which form effective quotations against 
the Greek poet’s real or supposed detractors “ To feel and 
respect a great personality, one must be something oneself. 
All those who denied the sublime to Euripides were either poor 
wretches incapable of comprehending such sublimity or shame¬ 
less charlatans who, in their presumption, wished to make more 
of themselves than they were.” “ A poet whom Socrates called 
his friend, whom Aristotle lauded, whom Alexander admir^, 
and for whom Sophocles and the city of Athens put on mourning 
on hearing of his dea'^i, must certainly have been some one. 
If a modem man Hkc'Schlegel must pick out faults in so great 
an ancient, he ought only to do it upon his knees ” (J. A. Sy- 
monds, Greek Poets, i. 430). We yield to no one in admiration 
of ^ethe; but we cannot think that these rather bullying 
utterances are favourable examples of his method in aesttetk 
discussion; nor have they any logical force except as against 
those—if there be any such—who deny that Euripides is a great 
poet. One of the most striking of modem criticisms on Euripides 
is the sketch by Mommsen in his history of Rome^bk. iii. ch. 14). 
It is, in our opinion, less than just to Euripides as an artist. 
But it indicates, with true historical insight, his place ip the 
development of his art, the operation of those external conditions 
which made him what he was, and the nature of his influence on 
succeeding ages. 

The manuscript trailition of Euripides has a very curious and 
instructive history. It throws a suggestive light on the capricious 
„ nature of the process by wliich some of the greatest 

literary treasures have been saved or lost. Nine plays 
“"T* of Euripides were sdected, probably in early Byzantine 
rraanwa tilnes, for popular and educational use. These were— 
'LariBidmm ^toeslit, Andromaclu, Hecuba, Hippolytus, Medea, Orestes, 
' ' Phoenissae, Rhesus, Ttoades. This list includes at least 

two plays, the Andromache and the Troades, which, even in the 
small number of the extant draraa.s, are universally allowed to he 
of very inferior merit—to say nothing of the Rhesus, which is gener¬ 
ally allowed to be spurious. On the other hand, the list omits at 
least three plays of first-rate beauty and excellence, tlic very flower, 
indeed, of the extant collection—the /ok, the Iphigenia in Tauris, 
and the Bacchae—tho last certainly, in its own kind, by far tlie 
most splendid work of Euripides that we possess. Had these 
three plays been lost, it is not too much to say that tlie modem 
estimate of Euripides must have been decidedly lower. But all tlu 
ten plays not included in the select list liad a narrow escape of 
being lost, and, as it is, have come to us in a much less satisfactory 
condition. 

A. Khrebhoff was the fifst, in his editions, thoroughly to investigate 
the history and the affinities of the Euripidean manuscripts.* All 
our MSS. are, he thinks, derived from a lost archetype of the gth 
or loth century, which contained the nineteen plays (counting the 
Rhesus) now extant. From this archetype a copy, also lost, w.ns 
made about a.o. 1100, containing only the nine select plays. This 
copy became the source of all our best MSS. for those plays. They 
are—(1) Marcianus 471, in the library of St Mark at Venice (izth 
century): Andromache, Hecuba, Hippolytus (to v. 1234), Orestes, 
Pboenissae; (•») Vaticanus 909, 12th century, nine plays; (3) 
Parisittus 2712, I3tli Centuty, 7 plays (all but Troades and Rhesus). 
Of the same stock, but inferior, arc (4) Marcianus 468,13th century: 
Hecuba, Orestes, Medea (v. i-4a), Orestes, Phaenissae ; (5) Havniensis 
(from Hafnia, Copenhagm, acoording to Paloy), a late transcript 
from a MS. resembling vat. 909, nine plays. A second family 
of MSS. for the iline plays, sprung from' the same c^y, but 
modifed by a Byzantine reoension of the 13th century, is greatly 
inferior. 

The other ten plays haveTxane to us only through the preservation 
of two MSSj, both of the I4ih century, and both ultimately derived, 
as Kirchhoff thinks, from the archetype of the gth or loth century. 
These are (1) Palatinui 287, KimhhMff'B B, usually oa^ed Som, C., 
thirteen plays, vis. mx of th*'select plays (Androm., Med,, Rhes., 
Hipp,, Ak., Traad.), and seven others—Bnrrhw, Cyitops, Heracleidae, 
Suppliees, Ion, Iphigenia in Aulide, Iphigenia in Tauris; and (2) 
Plot. 4, Elmriey'B C.. eigWden plays, viz. all but the Troades. This 
MS. is thus Uie'dniy one fw tbe Heleina, the Eletdra, and the Hercules 
Pttreiu. By fhr tte greateetliitiaibec of Eutipidm MSS. contain 


‘ See also a clear account in the preface to vol. tii. of Paley's 
edition. 


only three plays,—^the Hecuba, Orestes and Phoem'rnw,—these having 
been chosen out of the select nine for school use—probably in the 
14th century. 

It is to be remembered tliat, as a selection, the nine chosen plays 
of Euripides correspond to those seven of Aeschylus and those seven 
of Sophocles which alone remain to us... If, then, these .nine did not 
include the Iphigenia in Tauns, the Ion or the Bacchae, may we not 
fairly 4 nfcr that tlie lost plays of tlie other two dramatists comprised 
works at least equal to any that have been preserved ? May we not 
even reasonably doubt whether we have received those masterpieces 
by which their higlicst excellence should have been judged ? 

The extant scholia on Euripides are for the nine select plays only. 
Tlie flrst edition of the schoha on seven of these plays (all but the 
Troades and Rhesus) was published by Arsonius—a 
Cretan whom the Venetians had named as bishop of 
Monomvasla, but whom the Greeks had refused to recognize—at 
Venice in 1334. The scholia on the Troades and Rhesus wore first 
published by'L. Dindorf, from Vat. 009, in i8ai. The best complete 
edition is that Of W. Dlndorf (1863).^ The collection, though loaded 
with .rubbish—including worthless analyses of the lytic metres by 
Demetrius 'friclinius—imfludes some invaluable comments derived 
from the Alexandrian cntics and their followers. 

Editiones Principes. —1496. J. Lascaris (Florence), Medea, Hip¬ 
polytus, Alcestis, Andromache, 1303. M. Musurus (Aldas, Venice), 
£«V. Tfagg. XVII., to wliioh in vbl. ii. the Hercules Furens was 
added as an 18th; i,e. tliis edition contained all the extant plays 
except the Electra, which was first given to the world by P. Vic- 
torius from Florentuius C. in 1545. The Aldine edition was re¬ 
printed at Basel in 1537. 

The complete edition of Joshua Barnes (1694) is no longer of 
any critical value. The first thorough work done on Euripides was 
by L. C. Valcknacr in his edition of the Phoenissae (1753), aud bis 
Diatribe in Eur. perditorum dramatum reUiquias (1767), in whicli be 
argued against the authenticity of the Rhesus. 

Principal Editions of Selected Plays. — J. Markland (1763- 
17^), Suppliees, Iphigenia A., Iphigenia T. ; Ph. Brunuk (1779- 
1780), Andromache, Medea, Orestes, Hecuba ; R. Person (1797- 
1801), Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, Medea; H. Monk (1811 1818), 
Hippolytus, Alcestis, Iphigenia A., Iphigenia T.; P. Elmslcy (1813- 
1821). Medea, Bacchae, Heraclidae, Suppliees; G. Hermann (1831- 
1841), Hecuba (animadv. ad R. Porsom notas, first in 1800), Orestes, 
Alcestis, Iphigenia A., Iphigenia T., Helena, Ion, Hercules Furens; 
C. Badham (1851-1853), Iphigenia T., Helena, Ion; H. Weil, 
Hipp., Medea, Hec., Iph. in T., Iph. in A., Electro, Orestes (2nd cd., 
1890). It is impossible to give a list of the English and foreign 
editions of single plays, but mention may be made of the Bacchae, by 
J. E. Sandys (4U1 ed., 1900) and R. Y. Tyrrell (1892); Medea, by 
A. W.Verridl(i883); Hippoly/us, by J. P. Maliaffy (1881); andofthc 
Hercules Furens, by Wuamowitz-Mollendorff (2nd ed., 189^), with 
a comprehensive introduction on the literature of Euripides. A 
selected list (up to 1B96) will be found in J. B. Mayor’s Guide to 
the Choice of Classical Boohs; sec also M. Wecklcin in C. Bursian's 
Jahresbericht, xxviii. (1897), and for the earlier literature W. Enjgel- 
mann, Sariptores Graeei (1881). The little volumes on Euripides 
by J. P. Mahaily (1879) and W, B. Donne in Blackwood's " Ancient 
Classics for Engli^i Readers ” will be found generally useful; see 
also P. Decharme, Buripide et Vesprit de son thldtre (1893 ); A. W. 
Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist (1^3), and Essays on Four Plays 
0/ Euripides (1905); N. J. Patin, Etude sur EuriHde (1872); O. 
Ribbeck, Euripides und seine Zeit ; and (for the life of the poet) 
Wilamowitz's ed. of the Hercules Furens (i. 1-42); F. Masqueray, 
Euriptdt et ses idles (190S), 

Modern Complete EDiiioNi(—W, Dindorf (1870, in Poet, 
Scenici, ed. 5); A. Kirclihofi (1833, ed. min. 1867); F. A. Palcy 
(2nd ed., 1872-1880), with commentary; A. Nauck (1880-1887, 
Teubner series); G. G. Murray in Oxford Scriptorum Classicorum 
bibliotheca (1902, foil.) 

Enolish Translations. —Among these may be noted the com¬ 
plete verse translnrion by A. S. Way (1894-18^); that in prose by 
E. P. Cxileridge (1896) ; and G. G. Murray's verse translations 
(1902-1906). A literary interest attaches to Robert Browning's 
"Transcript" of the AleesUa in his BalausRon, and to Goethe's 
reconstruction oi Euripides' lost Phaethon in the 1840 edition of 
his works, vol. xxxiii, pp. 22-43. C. J.; X.) 

EUnOCLYDON (Gr. s 2 !/»s,cast wmd; xAilSiup, vyave^, a stormy 
wind from the N.E. or N.N.E. in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Where the Authorized Version of the Bible (Acts xxvii. 14) 
mentions eurodyion, the'Revised Version, taking the reading 
sipaKvkmv, has euraguilo, or north-easter. The word is sometimes 
used for tile Bora 

EUBOPA (or rather, Europe), in Greek mythology, accordipg 
to Homer:(i?»ai,xiv. 321), the daughter of Phoenix or, in a later 
story, of Agenor, king of Phoenicia. The beauty of Euro^ fired 
the love of 21eua, who approached her in the form of a white bull 
and carried her away from her native Phoenicia to Crete, where 

' • New ed. by E. Schwartz (t887-rl89i). 
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in the LI 
historic ti 


.ri gronp, have been iamiliarly kno\en from the earliest 
et; but the fourth has only attracted particular attention 


avgiwu wvevsveaMj j^eawu. awe avaaav^ 

one of the nearest of the idands, is simply a ruined crater still present¬ 


ing smoKing BOiiaiaias anu oiner traces oi lormer activity, ine 
devastations produced by the eruptions of the European volcapoes 
•are usually confined vHthin very narrow limits; and it is only at 
long intervals that any part of the continent is visited by a really 
formidable earthquake. The only part of Europe, however, for 
which there are no recorded earthquakes is central and northern 
Russia; and the Alps and Carpathians, especiallv the intra-Car¬ 
pathian area of depression, Greece, Italy, especially Calabria and 
the adjoining part of Sicily, the Sierra Nevada and the Pyrenees, 
the Lisbon district and the rift valley of the upper Rhine (between 
the Vosges and the Black Forest) are all regions specially liable to 
earthquake shocks and occasionally to shocks of considerable in¬ 
tensity. One well-marked seismic line extends along the south side 
of the Alps from I-ake Garda by Udine and Gdrz to Fiume, and 
another forma a curve convex towards the south-east passing first 
through Calabria,*then through the north-east of Sicily to the south 
of the Peloritan Mountains.' Of ail European earthquakes in modem 
times, the most destructive arc that of Lisbon in 1755, and that of 
Calabria in 1783; the devastation produced by the former has become 
a classical instance of such disasters in popular literature, and by 
the latter too,000 people are said to have lost their lives. Calabria 
again sufiered severely in 1865, 1870, 1804, 1905 and 1908. 

If the European mountmns arc arranged according to their 
greatest elevations, they rank Ss follows;—(i) the Swiss Alps, with 
_ . their highest peaks above 15,000 ft.; (2)‘the Sierra 

* *■ Nevada, the Pyrenees, and Etna, about 11,000 ft; (3) 

the Apennines, the Corsican Mountains, the Carpathians, the Balkans, 
and the Despoto Dagh, from 8000 to gooo; (4) the Guadarrama, the 
Scandinavian Alps, the Dinaric Alps, the Greek Mountains, and the 
Cevennes, between 6000 and 8000 ; (5) tbe mountains of Auvergne, 
the Jura, the Riesengebirge, the mountains of Sardinia, Majorca, 
Minorca, and the Crimea, the Black Forest, the Vosges, and the 
Scottish Highlands, from 4000 to 6000, 

The following estimates arc based on those contained in the fifth 
edition, by Dr Hermann Wagner, of Gnthe’s Lehr 6 uch der Geo¬ 
graphic. In tbe original the figures are given in German sq. m. and 
m kilometres in round numbers, and the equivalents here given 
in English sq. m. arc similarly treated:— 


The great European plain in its widest sense 

The same exclusive of inland seas 

The same exclusive of the Scandinavian and 

British lowlands. 

All other European lowlands .... 

The Hungarian plain . 

The Po plain . 

The Scandinavian highland.s .... 

The Ural Mountains. 

The Alps. 

The Carpathians. 

The Apennines 

The Pyrenees . . . . • . 


Sq. m. 
2,660,000 
2,300,000 

2,125,000 
385,000 
38,000 
21,000 
190,000 
127,000 
85,000 
72,000 

42.500 

21.500 


Name of River. 


Volga . . . 

Danube 

Ural . . . 

Dnieper (Dnyepr) 
Kama . 

Don (Russia) . 
Pechora . . 

Rhine . . . 

Oka . . . 

Dniester (Dnyestr) 
Elbe ... 
Vistula 
Vyatka . 

Tagus . , . 

Theiss (Tisza) . 

Loire 

Save 

Meuse . 

Mezen . . '. 

Donets . 

Douro . 

Diina (S. Dvina) 

Ebro 

Rhone . 

Desna . . . 

Niemen (Nyeinan) 
Drave . . 

Bug (Southern) 
Seine 

Oder . . . 

Kutian . . . 

Khoper 

Maros . . . 

Pripet . . . 

Guadalquivir . 
Pruth (ITutu) . 
Northern Dvina 
Weser-Werra . 
Po . . . . 

Garonne-Girondc 
Vetluga 
Pinega . 
Glommen . 

Bug (Western) 
Guadiana . 

Aluta (Alt, OltB) 
Mosel . 

Main 


Several estimates have been made of the average elevation of the Tomei . . 

continent, but it is enough to give here the mam results. In the inn . . . 

following list, where a conversion from metres into feet has been Sadne . . 

necessary, the nearest multiple of 5 ft. has been given:—Humboldt, Moldau . . 

675 ft.; Leipoldt,* 975 ft.; De Lapparent," 960 ft.; Murray,* 939 ft.; Moksha 

Supan,® 950 ft. ; von Tillo,® 1040 ft.; Hoiderich,’ 1230 ft. ; Penck," Ljusna . . 

1085 ft. The exc^tionolly high estimate of Heiderich is due to the M^ur . . 

fact that by him Transcaucasia and the islands of Novaya Zemlya, Morava, Serv 
Spitsbergen and Iceland are reckoned as included in Europe. Klar . . 

Of more geographical significance than these estimates are the Voronezh . 

facts with regard to the arrangement of the highlands of the con- ^rezina . 

tinent. It is indeed this arrangement combined with the Saale . . 

form of the coast-line which has indirectly given to Europe Onega . . 

^ its individuality. Three points have to be noted under V 4 g (Waag) 
jjegj ._(jJ the feet that the highlands of Europe Dema . . 

are so distributed as to allow of the penetration of westerly San . . 

winds far to the east; (2) the fact that the principal series of high- Moskva 

lands has a direction from cast to west, Europe in this point resem- Western Man 

bling Asia but differing from North .America; and (3) that in Klyazma 

Europe tins mountain systems belonging to the series of highlands L.-Z- 

...... —--‘ The cquivi 

1 See Ed. Suess, The Face of the Earthy translated by H. B. C. later measurei 
SoUas, vol. i. (Oxford, 1904) I !• Milne, Seismology (London, 1886); English miles, 
R. H6mes, Erib^enkunde (Leiprig, 1893). • General vc 

• Die maddre Hike Europas (Plauen, 1874). voh xix. (1883] 

» Traiti d» giologie (Paris, 1883). * Scot. Geog. Mag. (1888), p. 23. » Dr Al. Bli 

• Pftermanns Mitleilungen {t 88 g), p. 17. has given nes 

• TniHS. (Tmestiya) Imp. Put. Geog. Soc. (1889), p. 113. European rive 

’ Die mittlereH Erhebungsi’erkiUtnisse der Erdoberfldche. pt. i., in sq. m.: Guadi 

Keack's GeorraMsehe Aikandlungeii, vol. v. (Vienna, 1891). 25,810 sq. m.; 

• Morpfuuogie der ErdoberfUche, vol. i. * St Martin, 


j Maritsa . 

Tucar . . . 

Mologa . 

Tomei . 

Inn .... 
Sadne . . . 

Moldau . . . 

Moksha 

Ljusna . . . 

Mur . . . 

Morava, Servian 
Klar . . . 

Voronezh . . 

Berezina 
Saale 

Onega . . . 

V 4 g (Waag) 
Dema . . . 

San .... 
Moskva 

Western Manych 
Klyazma 


Length in English Miles. ^ ^ 
Strelbitsky. Auttiorities. Strelbitsky. 


19771 21075 563,300 . 

1644 • ■ 315.435 

1446 1477' 96,350 

1064 1328 a 203,460 

984 1115 ‘ 202,615 

980 1123 a 166,125 

913 1024* 127,225 

709 ... 63,265 

706 914 “ 93.205 

646 835 a 29,675 

612 .. 55..340 

596 646 a 73.905 


38,580" 

38,180 

33,535 

34.965 

15.745 

26,225 

30,030 

17.150 

21,490 

23,120 

16,975 

46,805 

21,580* 

10,330 

141,075 

19,925 
28,920 a 

32.745 

i4..3*5 
17,4*5 
15.930 ■ 

22,460 

25,300* 

9,095 

10,950 
10,600 
20,790 
7,620 • 

15.005 

13.045 

9,825 

8,295 

10,860 

19,090 

7,700 

5,200 

15.715 

4,5*0 

7,760 

9.*95 

8,970 

22,910 

6.245 

4,830 

6,135 

5.910 

37,820 

15,200 


‘ The equivalent of the figures given in Superpeie de VEurope, h 
later measurement by Strelbitsky yielded a result equal to 2215 
English miles, 

• General von Tillo, in Trausactions [levesHyA) Imp. Rus. Geog. Soc. 
vol xix. (1883), pp. 160-161. 

• Dr Al. Bludau in Petermanns Mitteilungen (1898), pp. 185-187, 
has given new calculations of the areas of the basins of certain 
European rivers, namely, the Tagus, 31,250 sq. m.; Ebro, 32,810 
sq. m.; Guadalquivir, 21,620 sq. m.; Iro, 28^800 tq. m. ; Gnadiuia, 
25,810 sq. m.; and Jucar, 8245 sq. m- 

• St Martin, Diet, de giog. «wv. 
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nfcRTed to not only h»v« more or lets well-marked breaks between 
tbteat tot are themselves so notched by passes and cut by transverse 
va&ys as to present great facilities for crossing in proportion to their 
average altitude. The first and second of these paints have s^ial 
importance with reference to the climate and will accordingly be 
co^dered more fully nnder that head. The second is also of im- 
Mitance with reference to the means of communication, to which 
the third also refers, and det^d consideration of these points in 
that relation will be reserved for that heading. Here, however, it 
may be noted that in Europe the distribution of the natural resources 
for the maintenance of the inhabitants is such that, if we leave out 
of account Russia, which is almost entirely outside of the series 
of highlands running east and west, the population north of the moun¬ 
tains is roughly about jo % greater than that south of the mountains, 
whereas in Asia the population north of the east and west highland 
barrier is utterly insjgnificant as compared ^th that to the south. 

From the table given on p. 909 (col. i) it will be seen that the most 
extensive of the highland areas of Europe is that of Scandinavia, 
which has a generu trefid from south-south-west to north-north- 
east, and is comploteW detached by seas and plains from the highland 
area to the south. There are other completely detached highland 
areas in Iceland, the British Isles, the Ural Mountains, the small 
Yaila ra^ in the south of the Crimea, and the Mediterranean 
islands. The connected series of highlands is that which extends 
from the Iberian pminsula to the Black Sea 
stretching in the middle of Germany north¬ 
wards to about 52° N. In the Iberian peninsula 
we have the most marked example of the table- 
adand form in Europe, and these tablelands 
are bounded on the north by the Cantabrian 
Mountains, which descend to the sea, and the 
Pyrenees, which, except at their extremities, 
cut oS the Iberian peninsula from the adjoin¬ 
ing country more extensively than any other 
chain in the continent. Between the foot-hills 
of the Pyrenees, however, and those of the 
central pmteau of France the ground sinks in 
the Passage of Naurouse or Gap of Carcassonne 
to a well-marked gap establishing eaw com¬ 
munication between the valley of the Garonne 
and the lower part of that of the Rhone. The 
highlands in the north spread northwards and 
then north-eastwards till they join the Vosges, 
but sink in elevation towards the north-east 
so as to allow of several easy crossings. East 
of the Vosges the Rhine valley forms an 
important trough running north and south 
through the highlands of western Germany. 

To the south of the Vosges again undulating 
country of less than 1500 ft. in elevation, the 
well-known Burmndy Gate or Gap of Belfort, 
constitutes a well-marked break between those 
mountains and the Jura, and establishes easy 
communication between the Rhine and the 
Sadne-Rhone valleys. The latter valley divides 
in the clearest manner the highlands of central 
France from both the Alps and the Jura, while 
between these last two systems there lies the 
wedge of the Swiss midlands contracting south- 
westwards to a narrow but important gap at 
the outlet of the Lake of Geneva. Between 
the Alps and the mountains of the Italian 
and Balkan peninsulas the orographical lines 
of demarcation are less distinct, but on the 
north the valley of the Danube mostly forms 
a wide separation between the Alps and the 
mountains of the Balkan peninsula on the 
south and the highlands of Bohemia and 
Moravia, the Carpathians and the Transyl¬ 
vanian Alps on the north. The valleys of the 
Eger and the Elbe form distinct breaks in the 
environment of Bohemia, and the Sudetes on 
the north-east of Bohemia and Moravia are 


EUROPE {6B0GRAPHY 

The observations on the temperature of European rivers have been 
collected and discussed by Dr Adolf E. Fonter.’ He finds that tiie 
dominant factor in determining that temperature is the temperature 
of the air above, but that riven are divisible into four groups with 
respect to the relation between thesp temperatures at aiSerent 
seasons of the year. These grAips are rivers flowing from glaciers, in 
which,the temperature is warmer than the air in winter, colder in 
sunvner; rivers flowing from lakes, oharacterUed by peculiarly 
high'winter temperatures, in consequence of which the mean tem¬ 
perature for the year is always above that of the air; rivers flowing 
from spring, which, at least near their source, are more rapidly 
cooled by 1 low than warmed by high air temperatures; and nvers 
of the plains, which have a higher mean temperature tton the air in 
an months of the year. 

In various parts of Europe, more particulaiiy in calcareous regions, 
such as the Jura, the Gausses in the south-east of France, and the 
Karst in the north-west of the BaUcan peninsula, there are numerous 
subterranean or partly subterranean rivers. Several of the more 
importMst rivers ate of vero irragular flow, and some are subject to 
reuly formidable floods. This is particulitrly the case with nvers a 
large part of whose basin is made upof cryttalline or other impervious 
rocks 'With steep slopes, like those of the Loire in France and the 
Ebro in Spain. The Danube and its tributaries, the great rivers of 
Germany, above ati eoateru Germany, and those of Italy, are also 


Name of Lake and Countrj'. 

Height 

above 

Sea. 

Area. 

Greatest 

Depth. 

Mean 

Depth. 

Volume. 1 
Millions | 
of Cub. Ft. 


Ft. 

Sq. m. 

Ft. 

Ft. 


ladoga, Russia .... 

15 

7004 

730 



Onega. 

“5 

3765 

About 1200 



Vencr, Sweden .... 
Chudskoye or Peipus, Russia 

145 

2149 

280 



ICX> 

1 . 357 ’ 

90 


■■ 

Vetter, Sweden .... 

290 

733 

413 



Saima, Russia .... 

455 

680 

>85 



Pfijine, „ .... 

455 

608 




Enare, .. 

490 

549 

.. 



Segozero, „ .... 

.. 

481 

140 



Malar, Sweden .... 

1*6 

449 

170 



Byelo-Ozero, Russia . . 

Pielis, Russia .... 

400 

305 

434 

422 

35 



Topozero, Russia , . . 


411 

60 



Ulei, . 


380 



Ilmen, „ ... 

107 

358 

. 



Vigozero, „ ... 


334 

. 



Imandra, „ ... 


349 




Balaton, Hungary . . . 

Geneva, France and Switzer- 

350 

266 

>3 


■■ 

land. 

X 220 

225 

1015 

500 

3,140,000 

Kovdozero, Russia . . . 

Constance, Germany and 


225 

» 



Switzerland .... 

■ 4495 

Z08 

843 

495 

1,711,000 

Hjclmar, Sweden . . . 


187 

60 


• • 

Neagh, Ireland .... 

48 

>53 

113 



Kubinskoye, Russia 

. . 

>54 

>485 



MjOsen, Norway . . . 

395 

>54 

. . 

. . 

Garda, Italy and Austria . 

215 

>43 • 

>>35 

445 

>,757.000 

Tomc-triisk, Sweden . 

1140 

>39 




Neusiedler-sec, Hungary . 

370 

. ’37 

>3 



Scutari, Turkey 

20 

About 130 

. 33 

45.900 

Siljan, Sweden .... 

.. 

>43 




Virzjarvi, Russia . . 

115 

107 

»4 

.. 


Seliger, „ ... 

845 

100 

105 

. . 


Stor Afvan, Sweden . . 

1370 

92 

943 



Yalpukh, Russia .’ . . 

89 

. . 


! 

NeuchJtel, Switzerland 

1415 

85 

500 

210 

500,000 

Ylikitkakarvi, Russia . . 

Maggiore, Italy and Switzer- 

680 

645 

85 

82 

30 


1,31 (,,000 

land. 

1220 

375 

Corrib, Ireland .... 

30 

V 

>54 



Como, Italy. 

653 

56 

1360 




even more clearly divided from the Carpathians by the valley of 
the upper Oder, the Moravian Gate, as it is called, which forms the 
natural line o£ communicEftion between the south-east of Prussia 
and Vienna. 

An estimate has been made by Strelbitsky of the length and of 
the area of the basins of all the principal rivers of Europe. In the 
table on p. 909 till the estimates given without any special 
Kfvars. authority are based on Strelbitsky’s figures, but it should 
be mentioned that the estimates of length made by him evidently 
do not take into accoimt minor windings, and are therefore generally 
less than thote given by otherai 'The authorities sro sc^mrately cited 
for, file originals of alt fliher figures given in the ta^e.t _ 

t In other patts of tills work areas of rivm-batins and lakes, and 
otimr "measunnssats; may be observed to confUet in some degree 
with those given here. Various authorities naturally differ, both 
in methods m estimating and in standards of precision. 


notorious for their Inundations, In southern Europe, where the 
summers are nearly rainless, most of the rivers disappear altogether 
in that season. 

For many European lakes, especially the smaller ones, estimates 
have been made of the mean depth and the volume. A list of all 
the European lakes for which the altitude extent, and 

f reatest depth could be ascertained, compiled ly Dr K. 

'eucker, is published iif the Gtog. Zeitschrilt (i8g6), pp. 

606-616, where estimates of the mean depth and tiie volume are also 
given where procurable. The table given above, comprising only 
the larger lakes, is mainly based on this list, where the oriipnal author¬ 
ities are mentioned. The figures en tered in the table not taken 
~n>enck’B Geogr^Msolu A bkandlungtn, vtd. v. pt. iv. (Vienna, 
18941: noticed in Gsog. Joum. vol. vi. p. *64- 
' TnfiiMHwg L. Fakov as welt as the eeoneoting arm known an 
Teploye. * 
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from this list are after Strelbitskv, the Gfog. Vniverselle of V. de 
St Martin, or, in the case of Swedish lakes, from the official hand¬ 
book of Sweden.* 

The Alpine lakes break up into a southern and northern sub¬ 
division—the former consistmg of the l,ago Maggiorc, and the lakes of 
Lugano and Como, Lago (f'lseo, an 4 Lago dt Garda, all connected 
by affluents with the system of the Po; and the latter the I-ake 
of Geneva threaded by the Rhone, Lakes Constance, Zuricli, Neu- 
chktel, Biel and other. Swiss lakes belonging to the basin ot the 
Rhine, and a few of minor importance belonging to the Danube. 
The north Russian lakes, Ladoga, Onega, Ac., are mainly noticeable 
as the largest members of what in some respects is the most remark¬ 
able system of lakes in the continent - the Finno-Russian, which 
consists of an almost countless number of comparatively small 
irregular basins formed in tiie surface of a granitic plateau. In 
Finland proper they occupy no less than a twelfth of the total area. 

A few of the number are very shallow. The Neusiedler See, for 
example (the Peiso Laens of the Latins and Fcrt6-tava of the Hun¬ 
garians), completely dried up in 1693,1738 and 1864, and left its bed 
covered for the most part with a deposit of salt.* lAkes Copais in 
Boootia and Fucino Cclano in Italy nave been entirely turned into 
dry land. The progress of agriculture has greatly diminished the 
extent of marsh land in Euro^. The Minsk marshes in Russia form 
the large-st area of this character still left, and on these large encroach¬ 
ments are gradually being made. Extensive marshes in northern 
Italy have been completoiy drained. The partial draining of the 
Pomptine marshes in Italy made Pope Pius VII. famous in the l8th 
century, and further reclamation works are still in progress there 
and elsewhere in the same country. (G. G. C.) 

The geological history of Europe * is, to a large extent, a history 
of the formation and destruction of successive mountain chains. 
a larv times a great mountain range has been raised across 

utoingy. which now is Europe. Three times the mountain 

range has given way ; portions have sunk l)eneath the sea, and have 
been covered by more recent sediments, while other portions re¬ 
mained standing and now rise as isolated blocks above the later beds 
which surround tliem. The last of the mountain ranges still stands, 
and is known under the names of the Alps, the Carpathians, the 
Balkans, the Caucasus, Ac., but tlic work of destruction has 
already begun, and gaps have been formed by the collapse of 
parts of tlio chain. The Carpathians were once continuous with the 
-Alps, and the Caucasus was probably connected with the Balkans 
across the site of the Black Sea. 

These mountain chains were not raised by direct uplift. Tliey 
consist of crumpled and folded strata, and are, in fact, wrinkles in 
the earth's outer crust, formed by lateral compression, like llio 
puckers which appear in a tablecloth when we push it forward 
against a lKX)k or other heavy object lying upon it. How the lateral 
or tangential pressures originated is still matter of controversy, but 
tlie usually accepted explanation is as follows. The interior of the 
earth in cooling contracts more rapidly than the exterior, and, if no 
other change took place, the outer crust would be leit ns a liollow 
sphere without any internal support. But the materials of which 
it is composed are not .strong enough to bear its enormous weight, 
and, like an arcli which is too weak in its abutments, it collapses 
upon the interior core. Where the crust is rigid it fractures, as an 
ordinary arch would fracture ; and some portions fall inward, while 
other parts may even be wedge* a little outward. Where, on the 
other hand, the crust is made of softer rock, it crumples and folds, 
and a mountain chain is produced. Such n mountain chain, for want 
of a better term, is called a folded mountain chain. The folding is 
most intense where a flexible ffcrtion of the crust lies next to a more 
rigid part. Where the folding has occurred, the rocks which were 
once comparatively soft become hard and rigid, and the next series 
of wrinkles wilt usually be formed beyond the limits of the old one. 
This is what has happened in the European area. 

The oldest mountain chain lay in the extreme north-west of 
Europe, and its relics are seen in the outer Hebrides, the Lofoten 
Islands and the north of Norway. Tlie rocks of tliis ancient chain 
have since lieen converted into gneiss, and they were folded and 
denuded before the deposition of the oldest known fossiliferous 
sediments. The mountain system must therefore have been formed 
m Pre-Cambrian times, and it has been called by Marcel Bertrand 
the Huronian chain. It is probable that a great land-mass lay 
towards the north-west; but in the sea which certainly existed 
south-east of the chain, the Cambrian, Ordovician and Silurian beds 
were deposited. In Russia and South Sweden these beds still lie 
flat and undisturbed ; but in Norway, Scotland, the Lake District, 
North Wales and the north of Ireland they were crushed against the 
north-western continent and were not only Intensely folded but 


» Swtiin, tit People and tit Industry (Stockholm, 1904). 

» See Aacherson, “ Die Austrocknung des Neusiedler Sees,” in 
Z. dtr Ges. jti* Erdkunde tu Berlin (1865). 

* See Saess, The Pace of the Barth ; M. Bertrand, “ Sur la distribu¬ 
tion gtographique des roches truptives cn Europe,” Bull. Soc. Gi'ol. 
France, ser. 3, vol. »vi. {1887-1888), pp. 573-617- A translation of 
a lecture by Suess, giving a short summary of his views on the 
structure of Europe, will he found in the Canadian Record of Science, 
vol. vii. pp. 235-a46. 
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were pushed forward over the old rocks of the Huronian chain. Thus 
was formed the Caledonian mountain system of Ed. Suess, in which 
the folds run from south-west to north-east. It was raised at the 
close of the Silurian period. 

Then followed, in northern Europe, a continental period. By the 
elevation of the Caledonian chain the northern land-mass had grown 
southward and now extended as far as the Bristol Channel. Upon 
it the Old Red Sandstone was laid down in inland seas or la 0 )s, 
while farther sooth contemporaneous deposits were formed in the 
open sea. . 

During the earlier part of the Carboniferous period the sea spread 
over the southern shores of the northern contment; but latter the 
whole area again became land and the Coal Mfeasurcs of northern 
Europe were laid down. Towards the close of the Carboniferous 
period the third great mountain chain was formed. It lay to the 
south of the Caledonian chain, and its northern margin stretched 
from the south of Ireland through South Wales, the north of France 
and the south of Belgium, and was continued round the Harz and 
the ancient rocks of Bohemia, and possibly into the south of Russia . 

It is along this northern margin, where the folded beds have been 
thrust over the rocks which lay to the north, that the coalfields 
of Dover and of Belgium occur. The general direction of the folds 
is approximately from west to cast: but the chain consisted of two 
arcs, the western of which is called by Suess the Armorican chain 
and the eastern the Variscian. The two arcs together, which were 
undoubtedly formed at the same period, have boon named by 
Bertrand the Hercynian chain. Everywhere the chief folding seems 
to have occurred before the deposition of the highest lieds of the 
Upper Carboniferous, whicli lie unconformably upon the folded older 
beds. The Hercynian chain appears to have been of consideraifle 
breadth, at least m western Europe, for the Palaeozoic rocks of Spain 
and Portugal are thrown into folds which have the same general 
direction and which were formed at approximately the same period. 
In eastern Europe the evidence is less complete, because theHercynian 
folds are buried beneath more recent deposits and have in some cases 
been masked by the superposition of a later aeries of folds. 

The formation of this Carboniferous range was followed in northern 
Europe by a second continental period somewhat similar to that of 
the Old Red Sandstone, but the continent extended still farther to 
the south. The Permian and Triassic deposits of England and Ger¬ 
many were laid down in inland .seas or upon the surface of the land 
itself. But southern Europe was covered by the open sea, and here, 
accordingly, the contemporaneous depo-sits were marine. 

The Jurassic and Cretaceous periods were free from any violent 
folding or mountain building, and the sea again spread over a largo 
part of the northern continent. There were indeed .several osed- 
iations, but in general the greater part of southern and central Europe 
lay beneath the waters of the ocean. Some of tlic fragments of the 
Hercynian chain still rose as islands above the waves, and at certain 
periods there scorns to have l)een a more or less complete barrier 
between the waters whicli covered northern Europe and those which 
lay over the Mediterranean region. Thus, while the estuarine 
deposits of the Upper Jurassic and laiwer Cretaceous were laid 
down in England and Germany, the purely marine Tithonian 
formation, with its peculiar fauna, was deposited in the, south; and 
while the Cltalk was formed in northern Europe, the Hippurite 
limestone was laid down in the south. 

The Tertiary period saw fundamental changes in the geography of 
Europe. The formation of the great mountain ranges of nie south, 
the Alpine system of Suess, perhaps began at an earlier date, but it 
was in the Eocene and Miocene ppriods that the chief part of the 
elevation took place. Arms of the sea extended up the valley of the 
Rhone and around the northern margin of the Alps, and also spread 
over the plains of Hungary and of southern Russia. Towards the 
middle of the Miocene period some of these arms were completely 
cut off from the ocean and large dojiosits of salt were formed, as at 
Wioliezka. At a later period south-eastern Europe was covered by 
a series of extensive lagoons, and the waters of these lagoons gradu¬ 
ally became brackish, and then fresh, before the- area was finally 
converted into dry land. Great changes also took place in the 
Mediterranean region. The Black Sea, the Aegean, the Adriatic and - 
the Tyrrhenian Sea were all formed at various times during the 
Tertiary period, and the depression of these areas seems to be ctos^ 
connected with the elevation of the ncigbbourt^ mountain chains. 

Exactly what was happening in northern Europe during these 
great changes in the south it is not ^sy to say. The basaltic flows 
of the nortli of Ireland, the western islands of Scotland, the Faeroe 
Islands and Iceland are mere fragments of former extensive plateaus. 
No sign of marine Tertiary do^sits of eaiiier age than Pliocene 
has been found in this northern part of Europe, and on the other 
hand plant remains are abundant in the sands and cl^s interbedded 
with the basalts. It is probable, therefore, that in Eocene times a 
groat land-mass lay to the north-west of Europe, over which the 
tesalt lavas flowed, and that the formation of this part of the 
Atlantic and perhaps of tlie North Sea did not take place until the 
Miocene period. 

At a later date the climate, for some reason wbiek has not yet been 
fully explained, grew colder over the whole of Europe, and the 
northern part was covered by a great ice-sheet which extunaed south¬ 
ward nearly as far as lat. 50° N., and has left its marks over the 
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whole of the northern part of the continent. With the final melting 
and disappearance of the ice-sbect, the topography of Europe 
asramed nearly its present form, and man came upon the scene. 
Minor changes, such as the separation of Great Britain from the 
continent, may have occurred at a later date ; but since the Glacial 
period there have, apparently, been no fundamental modifications in 
the configuration of Europe! 

•Che elevation of each of the great mountain iwstems already 
described was accompanied by extensive eruptions of volcanic rocks, 
and the sequence appears to have been similar in every case. The 
volcanoes of the Mediterranean are the last survivors of the great 
eruptions which accompanied the elevation of the Alpine mountain 
system. (P. La.) 

In western Europe by far the most prevalent wind is the S.W. or 
W.S.\V. It represents 25 % of the annual total; while the N. is 
vnadt, 9> tfi® S. :3, the W. 17 and 

the N.W. II. Of the summer total it represents 22 %, 
while the N. is 9, N.E. 8^ E. 7, S.E. 7, W. 21 and N.W. 17. In 
south-eastern Europe, on the other hand, the prevailing winds are 
from the N. and E. —the E.. having the preponderance in winter and 
autumn.’ Of local winds the most remarkable arc the ifihn, in the 
Alps, distinguislied for its warmth and dryness; the Rotenturm 
wind of Transylvania, which has similar characteristics; the bora 
of the Upper Adriatic, so noticeable lor its violence; the mistral 
of southern France ; the ctosian winds of the Mediterranean ; and 
the sirocco, which proves so destructive to the southern vegetation. 
Though it is only at comparatively rare intervals that the winds 
attain the development of a hurricane, the destruction of life and 
jWoperty whicli they occasion, both by sea and land, is in the aggre¬ 
gate of no small moment. About six or seven storms from the west 
pass over the continent every winter, usually appearing later in the 
southern districts, such us Switzerland or the Adriatic, than in the 
northern districts, as Scotland and Denmark. 

The great determining factors of the climate of Europe are these. 
The northern borders of the continent are within the Arctic Circle ; 
Cllmatt. southern points of the mainland, are i3i° or 

more north of the Tropic of Cancer; to the cast extends 
for about 3000 m. the continuous land surface of Asia ; to tlie west 
lie tlie waters of the north Atlantic, which penetrate in great inland 
seas to the north and south of the great European peninsula; the 
prevaihng winds in western Europe as already stated are more or 
less south-westerly ; and the arrangement of the highlands is such 
as to allow of the penetration of winds with a westerly element in 
their direction far to the east. The first two of these factors arc not 
distinguishing influences. They afiect the climate of Europe in the 
same manner os they do that of any other land surface in the same 
latitudes. 

The remaining factors, however, are of the highest importance. 
It is to them in fact that Europe owes in a very large meatmu* 
those physical conditions which are the basis of its recognition 
as a separate continent. In estimating the value of those factors 
one must bear in mind, first, that the waters of the north Atlantic 
are exception^iy warm, especially on the European side of the 
ocean. The Gulf Stream carries a large body of warm water 
northwards to near the parallel of 40° N., and to the north of the 
Gulf Stream prevailing soutli-westerly winds, o.speciaUy during the 
winter montlis, drift onwards to the western and northern shores of 
Europe, even us far east as Spitsbergen, large bodies of water of an 
exceptionally high temperature. Secondly, one must bear in mind 
that thew relatively high temperatures over the ocean promote 
evaporation and thus favour the presence of a relatively large amount 
of water-vapour in the air over those parts of the ocean which 
adjoin the continent; and, thirdly, that, as the winds are the sole 
means of carrying water-vapour from one part of the earth’s surface 
to the other, and the sole means of carrj'ing heat and cold from the 
ocean to the land, the prevailing south-westerly winds are allowed 
by the superficial configuration to bring a relatively high rainM 
and a relatively large amount of heat in winter to land farther in the 
interior than in any corresponding latitudes. During the summer the 
winds referred to liave a cooling effect, but not to the same degree 
as those of winter tend to raise the temperature. From the point 
of view just indicated the only part of the world that is fairly com¬ 
parable with Europe is the west of North America; but, as there the 
outline and supcrnclal configuration are quite different, the oceanic 
influences ^ect only a narrow strip of seaboard and not any extent 
of land which could be regarded as of continental rank. It is owing 
to these mfinenoes that in tl»e greater part of Europe there is a 
more or less continuous population dependent on agriculture. On 
the east side of Europe, again, the existence of the continent of Asia 
has a marked effect on the climate which also aids in giving to Europe 
Its individual character. It is owing to that circumstance that the 
south-east of the continent, which has temperatures as favourable 
to agnculture as the corresponding latitudes of eastern Asia or 
eastern North America, is withiut the copious tains which make 
those temperatures so valuable, and hence forms part of the desert 
that divides the populations of Europe and Asia. 

. * VesselovsW, as quoted by Voeikov, Die almospkirische Circula- 
hOH, 
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On the local distribution of rainfall and temperature, the physical 
configuration of the continent has very marked effects. Here as 
elsewhere there is a striking difference both in the amount _ 
of rainfall and the temperature on the weather and lee 
sides of mountains and even low hills. But with reference 
to this it should not be forgotsen that water-vapour, heat and cold 
may Iw carried farther into the land by winds blowing in a different 
direction from toat of those by wliioh they were introduced from the 
oceafl, and, with reference to rainfall, that the condensation of 
water-vapour may bo brought out by different winds from those 
by which tlie water-vapour was brought to the area in which it is 
condensed. Water-vapour that may have been introduced by a 
south-westerly wind may be driven against a mountain side by a 
northerly or easterly wind, and thus cause rain on the northern or 
eastern side of the mountain. Still, any rainfall map of Europe 
in^cates clearly enough tlie origin of the water-vapour to which the 
rainfall is due. Such a map, taking into account the results of more 
detailed investigations of different parts of the continent, is that 
of Joseph Reger.* This map shows the rainfall or rather total 
precipitation in seven tints at intervals of 230 mm. (about 10 in.) 
up to 1000 mm,, and beyond that at intervals of 500 mm. up to 
2^ mm. In some parts of the continent the limits of a rainfall 
of 200 mm. and 600 mm. are also sliown. The picture there given is 
too complicated for brief description except by saying quite generally 
that it shows on the whole a diminution in the total amount of 

S itation from west to east, and that the heaviest precipitation 
cated on the west or south .and most exi>osod sides of moun¬ 
tains. The areas of .scantiest ramfall lie to the north and north-west 
of the Caspian Sea and in the interior of the Ko^ Peninsula, north¬ 
west of the Wliitc Sea. The Stye in the English Lake District, 
some 2 m. from and 650 ft. higlier than Seathwaite, has long been 
reputed to be the station reoording the heaviest ramfall in Europe, 
but it has been shown to have a rival in Crkvice, a station immedi¬ 
ately to the north of the Bocche di Cattaro on tlie Dalmatian coast. 
In the period iSSi-1890 the average raintall at tiio Stye amounted 
to 177 m., in 1891-1900 that at Crkvice amounted to about 179 in.- 
The amount of the snowfall as distingui.shed from tlie rest of flic 
precipitation is now coming to be recognized as an important 
climatological element. So far, however, the only _ ji 
European country in which a record of the snowfall is 
kept IS Russia, but it may be pointed out that the scantiness of the 
winter precipitation and accordingly of snow in the soiitli-east ol 
Europe almost entirely prevents the cultivation of winter wheat, 
which is thus left without the protective blanket enjoyed in some 
other parts of the world with cold winters. 

The important subject of the seasonal distribution of the rainfall 
of Europe has received attention from Drs A. J. Herbertson, Koppen 
and Supan, and Mr A. Augot. The rainfall of each month 
in Europe as in llic other continents is shown liy Dr A. J. 

Herbertson in Tht JiistvihuHou oj Rainfall over the Land* 

On plate 19 of the Atlas of Meteorology, by J. G, Bartholo- , , „ 
mew and k. J. Herliertson, Dr I&ppon has furnished 
maps showing the months of maximum rainfall and the seasons of 
maximum and minimum rain frequency in different parts of Europe. 
Mr A. Angot’s work on the sulijcct is published in two papers in tlie 
A nnales du bureau central mitior. de France, a series of memoirs in 
which the rainfall observations of Europe for the tliirty years 1861- 
1890 are record^ and discusse<t The first paper (1893, B, pp. 
i 57 'Jy 4 ) deals with the Iberian Peninsula, the second (1895, B, pj). 
ifiS'iy*) with western Europe (from about 43° to 58° N. and as far 
east as about 19° to 21° E.). Both papers are accompanied by maps 
showing by six tints the moan rainiaii for each montli as well as lor 
the entire year; and that on western Europe, l»y maps extending 
in the west as far south as Avila, the proportion of the rainiaii 
occurring during the winter, spring, autumn and summer months 
respectively. But the most instructive maps on the subject embrac¬ 
ing the whole of Europe are four maps prepared by Dr Supan • to 
show the percentage of the total rainfall of the year occurring in 
spring, summer, autumn and winter respectively. From the maps it 
appears that all the soutliern and western coasts of Europe have a 
high proportion of rain in autumn, and that this i.s true also of the 
whole of the Italian pcnimsula and the islands of tlic western half of 
the Mediterranean, of all the south-west of the Balkan peninsula, 
including the Peloponnesus, of the Sadne-Rhonc valley and Mth sides 
ol the Gulf of Bothnia, and that a high winter rainfall is characteristic 
of Iceland, the extreme western coa-sts of Scotland, Ireland, France 
and the Iberian peninsula, as well as of the greater part of the 
Mediterranean region, but more particularly the south-east, while in 
this region, and, again more particularly in the south-east, there is a 
great scarcity of summer rains, wliich, on the other hand, form the 
highest percent^e in the interior and eastern parts of the continent. 
If the year be divided into a winter and summer half, the area with a 
predominance of summer rains begins in the east of Great Britain 

* Plate I in Petermanns Miiteilungen (1903), 

• See a paper on " Das regenreichstc Gebiet Europas,” by Prof. 
Kassner, Berlin, in Petermanns Miiteilungen (1904), p. 281. 

* London, 1901 (one of the publications of the Royal Goog. 
Society). 

“ Plate 21 in Petermanns Miiteilungen (1900). 
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and extends eastwards, while the Mediterranean region generally 
is one of rainy winters and relatively dry summers. The consequence 
is that with similar conditions of soil and superficial configuration 
the Mediterranean region is agriculturally much less productive, 
except where there arc means of irrigation, than the corresponding 
latitudes in the east of Asia*and the yast of North America, where 
there are corresponding summer temperatures but an opposite 
seasonal distribution of rainfall. » 

In connexion with the seasonal distribution of rainfall maj^ be 
noticed the prevalence of sunshine and cloud. The map accompany¬ 
ing Konig's paper on the duration of sunshine' shows 
saataiat. ^hole, outside of the Mediterranean peninsulas, 

an increase from north-west to south-east (Orkney Islands, H45 
hours = 26 % of the total possible ; Sulina, 2411 hours = 55 %). In 
the Mediterranean peninsulas the duration is everywhere great— 
greatest, so far as the records go, at Madrid, 2908 hours = 66 %. Dr 
1 ’. Elfert’s* map illu.stratmg cloud-distribution in central Europe 
embraces the region from Denmark to the basin of the Amo, and from 
the confluence of the Loire and Allior to the mouths of the Danube. 

The temperature of the continent has been illustrated l)y Dr Supan 
in an interesting series of maps based on actual observations not 
_ reduced to sea-level, and showing the duration in months 

Temptra- periods within which the mean daily temperature 

**"*• lies within certain ranges (at or below 32" F.; F.; 

above 68° F.).* The first of these maps strikingly illustrates the 
eflect on temperature of tlie strong westerly winds of winter, and, in 
the .south, that of winds from the Mediterranean Sea as well as the 
protection afiorded to the Mediterranean countries against cold 
winds from the north by the barrier of mountains. Soutli of the 
jiarallel of 60° there is no lowland area in the west of Europe where the 
average daily temperature is at or below the freezing point for as 
much as one month, and m the Mediterranean region only the higher 
j>arts of the mountains besides the northern part of the Balkan 
Peninsula are characterized by such prolonged frost.s. On the other 
hand, on the jiarallel of 50° N. the duration of such low temperatures 
increases at first rapidly, afterwards more gradually, from west to 
east. The second map' illustrating the duration of average daily 
temperatures between 50° and 68° F., tliat is, the temperatures 
favourable to the ordinary vegetation of the temperate zone, shows 
tliat the duration of such temperatures increases on the whole from 
■south to north, and that by far the greater part of the continent 
south of 53° N. has at least six months wifliin those limits, and 
south of 58“ N. at least five months. The third of the maps shows 
that the high temperatures which it illustrates are prolonged for a 
month or more throughout the Mediterranean region, but outside 
of that region hardly anywhere except in. the south-western plains 
of France, the Rlione valley and a large area in the south-east of 
Kussia. Without doubt an important cause of the prolonged dura- 
iiou of high temperatures in this last area is the relatively long 
duration of sunshine already meirtioned as shown by Konig’s map 
to be characteristic of south-eastern Europe. 

Mention sliould here be made also of Briickner’s remarkable 
treatise on the variations of chmate in lime. Though it dcalswith such 
variations over the entire land-surface of the globe, a large proportion 
of the data arc derived from Europe, for which continent, accord¬ 
ingly, it ftimi.shes a great number of particulars with regard to 
secular variations in temperature, rainfall, the date of the vintage, 
the frequency of cold winters, the level of rivers and lakes, the dura¬ 
tion of the ice-free period of rivers (in this case alt Russian), and 
other matters. Those relating to the date of the vintage are of 
jieculiar interest. They apply to 29 stations in France, south-west 
Germany and Switzerland, and ior one station (Dijon) go back with 
lew bre^s to the year 1391 ; and as the variations of climate of 
which they give an indication correspond precisely to the indications 
derived from temperature and rainfall in those periods in which w'e 
have corresponding data for these meteorological elements, they may 
be taken as warranting conclusions with regard to these points 
even for periods for which direct data are wanting. A period 
of early vintages corresponds to one of comparatively scanty rains 
and high temperatures. It is accordingly interesting to note that 
the data referred to indicate, on the whole, for Dijon an earlier 
vintage for the average of all periods of five years down to 1435 
tlian for the average of the periods of the same length from 1816- 
1880; but that the figures generally show no regular retardation 
Irora period .to period, but more or less regular oscillations, differing 
in them higher and lower limits in different periods of long duration. 

Much light has been thrown on the present state of agriculture in 
Europe by the- publication of En^lbrecht’s Landbautonen der 
. aussertrupischen Lander* Of the two chief bread-plants 
CuUtvmtad Europe, wheat and rvc, wheat is cultivated as far north 
plamta. ^ about N. both in'Norwa^and Finland, but the limit 
of the area in which more wheat is cultivated than rye to the west 
and south, more rye than wheat to the east and north, runs parallel 
to the west coast of the Netherlands and Belgium, then strikes 


*.N<ma Acta Leop. Karol d. deutschen Akad. d. Naturforscher, 
voL Ixvii. No. 3 (Halle, 1896). . . , 

" Ptiermanns MitteHungen (1890), pi. 11 (textpp. I 37 't 45 )' 

8 16 . (1887), pi, 10 (textpp. 165-172). 

8 Berlin, 3 vols. (one made up of maps), 1898-1899. 
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soutli-eastwards so as to include nearly all Germany except Alsace- 
Lorraine and the south-west of .Wfirttembcrg, also eastern Switzer¬ 
land, nearly all the Alpine provinces of Austria and nearly the whole 
region north of the Carpathians, as well as the greater put of Bohemia 
within the area in which rye predominates, while in Russia the limit 
runs east-north-east from about 44° N. in the west to about 55' N. 
in the Urals. On one side of this line wheat makes up more than 
80 % of the entire grain area “ in western Rumania, in Italy and a 
large part of the south-west of Franco, and from 40 % to (jo % in 
the south-east of England. Spelt is cultivated in the south-west of 
Germany, Belgium and northern Switzerland, on the middle Volga 
and in Dalmatia and Servia. Rye covers more than 50 % of the 
grain area in the east of Holland and Belgium, in, the north-west of 
Germany, in central and eastern Germany and in middle Russia. 
Oats are more cultivated than ail varieties of wheat in Ireland, in the 
west and the northern half of Great Britain, in Finland and in the 
greater part of Denmark and Schleswig-Hol.stein. Barley is more 
largely cultivated than oats both in the extreme' north and the south 
of the continent. Maize is cultivated to a great extent in the north¬ 
west of the Iberian Peninsula, in the south-west of France, in 
northern Italy and in the lands bordering the lower Danube; in 
many parts covering an area equal to or gi-cater than that occupied 
by all grain crops. Millets (various species of panicum) arc most 
extensively cultivated in the south-east of Europe. The kind of 
millet known as guinea-corn or durra (Sorghum vulgare Pers.), so 
extensively cultivated in Africa and India, is grown to a small extent 
on the cast side and in the interior of Istria. Buckwheat is cultivated 
in the west and cast of the continent - in the west from the Pyrenees 
to Jutland, in the east throughout southern and middle Russia. 
The potato is very largely cultivated in western, northern an^V 
central Europe, but has made comparatively little progress in 
Russia. The cultivation of lentils is most largely pursued in the 
we.st and south-west of Germany and in the south and north of 
France. That of lupines has spread with great rapidity since 1840 
in the dry sandy regions of eastern Germany, where lupines have 
proved as well adapted for such soils as the more widely cultivated 
sainfoin has done lor dry chalky and other limestone soils. Sugar 
beet is most largely cultivated in the extreme north of France and 
the adjoining parts of Belgium and in central Germany, to a less but 
still considerable extent in south-eastern Germany, northern Bohemia 
and the south-west ol Russia. Flax, like other industrial plants, 
shows a tendency to concentrate itsell on specially favourable dis¬ 
tricts. It is most extensively grown 111 Russia from the vicinity of 
Riga north-eastwards, even crossing in the north-east the 70th 
parallel ol 1 lUI ude; but it is also an imjjortant crop in the north-east 
of Ireland, in Belgium and Holland, in Lombardy and in northern 
Tirol. Hemp is more e.xlen.sively cultivated in central and southern 
Eurojic, above all in Russia. Teasels are grown in various spots in 
the south-east of France and in south Germany. The cultivation of 
madder is not yet extinct in Holland and Belgium, that of weld 
(lieseda lutcnla), woad (Isatis tinctoria) and saffron not yet in France. 

The vino can lie grown without protection in southern Scandinavia, 
and has been known to ripen its grapes in the open air at Christian- 
sund in 63° 7'; but its cultivation is of no importance north ol 
47^° on the Atlantic coast, 50!° on the Rhine, and from 50° to 52“ 
in eastern Germany, the limit falling rapidly southwards to the east 
ol 17“ E. The olive, with its double croji, is one of the principal 
objects of cultivation in Italy, Spain and Greece, and is not without 
its importance in Portugal, Turkey and southern Austria. Tobacco 
is grown to a considerable extent in many parts of western, central 
and southern Europe, for the most part under government regulation. 
The most important tobacco districts are the Rhine valley in Baden 
and Alsace, Hungary, Rumania, the Ijanks of the Dnieper, Bosnia 
and the south-west and other parts of France. The cultivation is 
even carried on in Sweden and (!>reat Britain, but the most northerly 
area in which it occupies as much as o-i % of the grain area is the 
Danish island of Fyen (Funen). 

Hop-growing is hardly known in the south, but forms an important 
industry in England, Austria, Germany and Belgium. Among the 
exotics exclusively cultivated in the .south are the su^ar-cane, the 
cotton plant, and rice. The first, which is found in Spain and Sicily, 
is of little practical moment; the second holds a secondary position 
in Turkey and Greece ; and the third is pretty extensively groivm. in 
wecial districts of Italy, more particulariy in the valley of the Po. 
Even popper is cultivated to a small extent in the extreme south ol 
Spain. Of the vast number of fruit trees which flourish in different 
parts of the continent only a few. can fee mentioned. Their produce 
furnishes articles of export to Austria-Hungary, Germany, France, 
Belgium, Italy and Spain. In Sardinia the acorn of the Quercus 
BaUota is still used as a food, and in Italy, France and Austria the 
chestnut is of very common consumption. In the Mediterranean 
region the prevailing forms—which the Germans conveniently sum 
together in the expression SildfrOchle, or southern fruits—are the 
orange, the citron, the almond, the pomegranate, the fig and the 
carob tree. The palm trees have a very limited range : the date palm 
[Phoenix dactylifera) ripens only in southern Spain with careful 
culture ; the dwarf palm (Chamaerops humili s) forms thickets along 

8 By this term (Getreidefldthe) Engelbrccht designates the area occu¬ 
pied by wheat and other varieties of triticum, rye, oats and barley. 
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the Spanieh coast aad in Sicily, and appears less frequently in 
southern Italy and Greece. 

Special interest attadhes to the two main bread crops of Europe, 
wheat and rye, the average annual production of which 
Mudnt ® different countries of the continent at three periods 
' ' is shown in the following tables. 

•> Average Production of Wheat in Millions of Bushels. 


72-1876.’ 

1681-1890.S 

1894-190 

137 

I61 

I9I 

22 

18 

15 


40 

30 

47 

5 

3 'b 

277 

309 

.335 

loi 

93 

127 

• • 

7 

4 

140 

122 

131 

6 

6 

6 

03 

0-3 

0-4 

9 

8 

8 


50 

57 

275 

242 

3*5 


8 

11 

168 

73 

lOI 

3 

37 

4-5 

2 

2-6 

5 

.. 

38 

18 

■91 

78 

57 


Austria-Hungary ■* 
Belgium 
Bulgaria* 
Denmark 
France . 

Germany 
Greece . 

Italy . 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Rumania* 

Russia * 

Servia •. 

Spain * . 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey in Europe" 
United Kingdom 


Average Production of Bye in Millions of Bushels in the chief Bye- 
producing Countries of Europe.* 


Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 
Denmark . 
France . . . 

Germany . 
Netherlands 
Russia * 

Spain . 

Sweden 


872-1876. 

1881-1890. 

1894-1903. 

T2y 

T22 

124 

16 

17 

20 

15 

17 

22 

69 

6g 

73 

209 

228 

368 

10 

II 

16 

715 

713 

971 

3* 

18 

21 

20 

*3 

*7 


Perhaps the most striking facts revealed by these two tables are 


Acreage under Bye. 


Period. 

Germany. 

Rusua 

(«*-Poland). 

1881-1890 

1883-1887 

1899-1903 

• H '50 • 

i 4'74 

eV-e 

6 ys 


These figures show that the increased production is only in part, 
in some cases in small part, attributable to increase in area, and the 
following figures giving the average annual yield of wheat per acre (a) 
in the period preceding 1885, and (b) generally in the period of five 
years preceding 1905, shows that an improvement in yield in recent 
years has been very general. 



(a) 

(*) 


(») 

( 4 ) 

Austria 

i 5'8 

17'3 

Italy .... 

12*0 

12-8 

Hungary . . . 

> 5'5 

17-5 

Netherlands . 

25-0 

30'7 

Belgium . 

* 4-5 

34-5 

Russia 

8*0 

9’7 

France 

i8-o 

19*2 

Poland 


14'8 

Germany . 

18-5 

28-2 

United Kingdom . 

29 

29-9 


When the Aryan peoples began their immigration into Europe a 
large part of the surface must have been covered with primWal 
forest; for even after long centuries of human occupation _ 
the Roman conquerors found vast regions whore the axe 
had made no lasting impression. The account given by Julius 
Caesar of the Silva Hercynia is well known ; it extended, he tells us, 
for sixty days' journey from Helvetia eastward, and it probably 
included what arc now called the Schwarzwald, the Odenwald, the 
Spessart, the Rh6n, the Thiiringerwald, the Harz, the Fichtelgebirge, 
the Erzgebirge and the Riesengebirge. Since then the progress of 
population has subjected many thousands of square miles to the 
plough, and in some parts of the continent it is only where the ground 
IS too sterile or too steep that the trees have been allowed to retain 
possession. Several coimtries, where the destruction has been most 
reckless, have been obliged to take systematic measures to control 
the e^loitation and secure the replantation of exhausted areas. 
To this they have been constrained not only by lack of timber and 
fuel, but also by the prejudicial effects exerted on the cbmato and 
the irrigation of the country by the denudation of the high grounds. 
But even now, on the whole, Europe is well wooded, and two or three 
countries find an extensive source of wealth in the export of timber 
and other forest productions, such as turpentine, tar, charcoal, b^k, 
bast and potash. 


Acreage under Wheat.^* 


Period. 

United 

Kingdom. 

France. 

Italy. 

Germany. 

.^ustria. 

Hungary. 

Russia 

(cr-Poiand). 

Rumania. 

Average, 1881-1885 • 

2-8 

17-2 

Il'7“ , 

4. *6 

2*6 

6*5 

28-9 


„ 1886-1890 . 

*•5 

17-3 

10 - 9 " 

4'8 

2-8 

7*1 



„ 1891-1895 . 

2*0 

i0'7 

11 -3 *' 

4*9 

2-7 

8 '3 

32*5 

3*3 

„ i 896 “I 90 o , 

2*0 

16-9 

11-3" 

4.9 

2*6 

8'2 

36-9 

3*8 

„ 1901-1903. 

17 

16-3 

I2'0 

4-4 

2*6 

9 - 0 . 

42-8 

3-9 


these ; first, that the United Kingdom is the only great wheat¬ 
growing country which has shown a great decline in the amount of 

S roduction in two successive periods; and, second, that both 
ermany and Russia show a great advance under both wheat and rye 
between the last two perioos. This gives interest to statistics of 
acreage under these two crops, and some data under that head are 
given in the adjoining tables. 


' Based on Scherzer, Das wirtschaftliche Leben der Vdlker, p. 12. 

“ From the Fifth Beport of the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Division of Statistics, Miscellaneous Series, p. 13. 

* Ba.sed on the Corn Trade Year-book (1904), p. 284. 

* Exclusive of Bosnia and Herzegovina, in which the average 
pj'od^tion in 1894-1903 was about 2 J million bushels. 

“ The estimates for Bulgaria, Rumania, Servia and Turkey in 
Europe for 1872-1876 are not comparable with those of the two 
later periods on account of the tcrritorW changes since that date. 
Those for Bulgaria in the poiiod 1881-1890 include Eastern Rumelia. 

" Including Poland. 

r Spanish statistics very imperfect. 

« Based on the same authorities as the wheat table. In the original, 
Mwever, the figures for 1894-1903 are given in "quarters of 480 
ID, while the figures given above are calculated on an average 
quarter of 462 ft. 

* Including Poland,.but not Finland, in which the average pro- 
riuction of rye is estimated at about 11,000,000 busiwls. 

” Mainly from or based onnhe Agricultural Returns for Great 
Britain, 1905. 

'■ Single yeaiB. 

'• Period 1B83-1887. 


”1110 following estimates of the forest areas of European countries 
are given in G. S. Bonlger’s Wood :— 


Countries. 


Russia 

Sweden 

Austria-Hungary . 

France 

Spain 

Germany . 

Norway . 

Italy . . . . 

Turkey 

United Kingdom 
Switzerland 
Greece 
Portugal . 

Belgium . 

Holland . 

Denmark . . t 


j Thousands 
of Acres. 

Per cent, of 
Total Area. 

469,500 

34 

43,000 

*4 

42,624 

29 

20,642 

19 

*o> 4 b 5 

i6-3 

20,047 

25-6 

17,290 

*5 

9.031 

18 

5.958 

14 

2,500 

3-8 

1.905 

i8-8 

1,886 

11-8 

t.107 

5 

1.073 

12 

486 

6 

364 

4-6 


Horse-breeding is a highly important industry in almost all 
European countries, and in several, as Russia, France, Hungary and 
Spain, the state gives it exceptional support. Almost . 

every district of the continent has a breed of its own: 

Russia reckons those of the Bashkirs, the Kalmucks, the 
Don-Cossacks, the Esthonians and tiie Finlanders as among its best; 
France sets store by diose of Flanders, Picardy, Normandv, Limousin 
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Austria 

German Empire 
Hungary 
Italy . 

Norway 
Portugal 
Russia 
Spain . 


and Auvergne; Germany by those of Hanover, Oldenburg and 
Mecklenburg, which indeed rank among the most powerful m the 
world ; and Great Britain by those of Sudolk and Clydesdale. The 
EngUsh racers are famous throughout the world, and Iceland and 
the Shetland Islands are wo]! known for their hardy breed of diminu¬ 
tive ponies. The ass and the mule aro most abundant in the southern 
parts of the continent, more especially in Spain, I^y and Greece. 
The camel is not popularly considered a European animal; ttut it is 
reared in Russia in tiie provinces of Orenburg, Astrakhan* and 
Taurid, in Turkey on the Lower Danube, and in Spain at Madrid 
and Cadiz ; and it has even been introduce into Tuscany. A much 
more Important beast of burden in eastern and southern Europe is 
1 he ox; tlic long lines of slow-moving wains in Rumania, for example, 
are not unlike what one would expect in Cape Colony. In western 
Europe it is mainly used for the plough or fattened for its flesh. 
It is estimated that there are about 100 distinct local varieties or 
breeds in Europe, and within the last hundred years an enormous 
advance has been made in the development and specialization of the 
finer types. The cows of Switzerland and of Guernsey may be 
taken as the two extremes in point of size, and the “ Durhams ” 
and " Devonshires" of England as examples of the 
results of human supervision and control. The Dutch 
breed ranks very liigh in the production of milk. The 
buffalo is frequent in the south of Europe, more especi¬ 
ally in the countries on the Lower Danube and in 
southern Italy. Sheep are of immense economic value 
to most European countries, above all to Spain and 
Portugal, Great Britain, France, Hungary, the, countries 
of the Balkan Peninsula, the Baltic provinces of Germany 
and the south-east of Russia. The local varieties arc 
even more numerous than in the case of the homed, 
cattle, and the development of remarkable breeds quite 
as wonderful. In all the more mountainous countries 
the goat is abundant, osjiecially in Spain, Italy and 
Germany. Tlie pig is distributed tliroughoul the whole 
continent, but in no district does it take so high a placo 
as in Servia. In the rearing and management of 
poultry France is the first country in Europe, and has 
consequently a large surplus of both fowls and eggs. 

In Pomerania, Brandenburg, West Prussia, Mecklen¬ 
burg and Wurttemlierg the breeding of geese has 
become a great source of wealth, and the town of 
Strassburg is famous all the world over for its ■pdUs de 
foie gras. Under this heading may also be mentioned 
the domesticated insects, the silkworm, the bee and 
the cantharis. The silkworm is most extensively reared 
in northern Italy, but also in the southern parts of the 
Rhone valley in France, and to a smaller extent in 
several other Mediterranean and southern countries. 

Bee-keeping is widespread. The cantlmns is largely 
reared in Spain, but also in other countries in southern 
and central Europe. 

The most important mineral products of Europe arc 
coal and iron ore. In order of production the leading 
, coal-producing countries have long been the 
nmerau. Kingdom, Germany, France and 

Belgium. Since 1897 Russia has held the fifth place, 
followed by Austria-Hungary, Sj^in and Sweden. The 
production in other countries is insignificant. Besides coal, lignite is 
produced in great amount in Germany and Austria-Hungary, and to 
a small amount in France, Italy and a few other countries. Down 
to 1895 the United Kingdom Mood first among the iron-ore produc¬ 
ing countries of Europe, Imt since 1896 the order under this head 
has been the German Customs’ Union, the United Kingdom, Spain, 
France, Russia, Sweden, Austria-Hungary and Belgium. By far 
the most important iron-ore producing district of Europe is thai which 
bos on different slopes of the hills in which German I-orraine, the 
grand duchy of Luxemburg and France meet, the district producing 
^ the ore of Luxemburg and the principal supplies of Germany 
and France. Another important producing district is what is 
known as the Siegerland on the confines of the Prussian provinces of 
the ^ine and Westphalia. Next in importance to these are the 
iron-ore deposits of the United Kingdom, the chief being those of the 
Cleveland district south of the Tees, and the hematite fields of 
Cumberland and Furness. 

With regard to the mineral production of Europe generally, 
perhaps the most notable fact to record is the relatively lower place 
taken by the thaited Kingdom in the production both of coal and 
iron. Here it is enough to state the mam rwults. In the production 
of coal the United Kingdom is indeed still far ahead of all other 
European countries, but notwithstanding tlie fact that the British 
export of coal has been increasing much more rapidly than the 
production, this country has not been able to keep pace with Ger¬ 
many and Russia in the rate of increase of production. In 1878 the 
production of coal in the German empire was only about 34 % of 
that of the United Kingdom, but in 1906 it had grown to nearly 
50 %. This, too, was exdusiva of lignite, the production of which 
In Germany is increasing still more rapidly. It was equal to little 
more than onc-fonrth ai the coal production in 187S, but more than 
two-fifths fa 1906. The coal production Of Russia (mainly European 


Russia) is still relatively small, but it is increasing more rapidly than 
that of any other Europ^n country. While in 1878 it was little more 
■than 2 % of that of tho United kingdom, fa 1906 the correspond¬ 
ing ratio was above 6 %. In the production of iron ores the decline 
in the position of the United Kingdom is much more marked. 'The 
production reached a maximum in 1882 (18,032,000 tons), and since 
then it has sunk in one year (1893) as low as 11,200,000 tons, while, 
on the other hand, there was a rapid increase in the production ®f 
such ores fa the German ZoUverein (including Luxemburg), France, 
Spain, Sweden and Russia, down to 1900, with a more progressive 
movement, fa spite of fluctuations, in all these countries than fa 
the United Kingdom in more recent years. In the total amount of 
production the United Kingdom in 1905 took .the second place. 
While in 1878 the production of iron onjs in the German 
ZoUverein was little more than a third of that in the United 
Kingdom, in 1905 it exceeded that of the United Kingdom by nearly 
60 %. • ^ 

An indication of tho relative importance of different European 
countries in the production of ores and metals of Ibk aggregate 
value than coal and iron is given in the following tables >: — 


; Gold. 

1 

Silver. 

(juick.silver 

Ore. 

Tin Ore. 


kilos. 

kilos. 

m.t. 

m.t. 


12O 

38,940 

91,494 

54 


121 

’77,183 


J 34 


3,738 

13,642 

80,638 



.. 

6,367 




2 Q 



22 


8,202“ 





?» 

26,186 

•• 

86 

n 

58 

4,614 

7,268 “ 


Kilos kilograms. M.t. = metric tons. 


Copper Ore. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Bosnia-Herzegovina 

France 

German Empire 
Greece 
Hungary . 

Italy . 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 


m.l. 

20,255 

7 d 5 

2,547 

768,523 

1,338 

147,135 

32,203 
352 ,C >«9 “ 
? " 

2 , 888,^77 

7,.598 


Lead Ore. 

Manganese 

Ore. 

Zinc Ore. | 

m.t. 

m.t. 

m.t. 1 

19,683 

13,402 

32,037 1 

12 T 

120 

3,858 

. . 

7,651 


11,795“ 

11,189 

53,466 1 

140,914 

52,485 

704,590 

? '» 

10,040 

26,258 

564 

10,895 


40,945 

3,060 

155,821 

(si'f zinc) 


3,308“ , 

50 

22 

1,267 1 



9,612 ' 1 

263,510 ■* 

62,822 

170,383 i 

1,938” 

2,680 

52,552 “ 

31,289 

23,127 

23,190 


M.t. = metric tons. 

Platinum has hitherto Iwen obtained nowlicre in Europe except 
in tlie auriferous sands in the Russian government of Perm. Nickel 
is derived from Germany, Norway and Sweden; antimony from 
Germany and Hnnga^; bismuth from Saxony and Bohemia. 
Bauxite, which is used in tho manufacture of aluminium, is obtained 
from France, Styria and Ireland. In order of importance the chief 
salt-producing countries are the United Kingdom (in whicli lor some 
years the amount produced has been lor the most part stationary or 
declining), Germany (which is rapidly increasing its production), 
Russia, France, Spain, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Rumania and 
Switzerland. Besides common ^t'Germany has for many years been 
producing a rapidly increasing amount of potash salts, of which it 
has almost a monopoly. Italy (chiefly Sicily) is by far tlie most 


1 Based on Mines and Quarries : General Report and Statistics 
for igo 6 , pt. iv. jCd. 4145), 1908. 

2 Production in the Uial districts only. See note 11. 

• A considerable quantity of quicksilver is produced fa the 

government of Ekaterinoslav. • * 

' Dressed. 

• Cupreous pyrites and cupreous iron pyrites, besides which a 
considerable quantity of copper precipitate is produced. 

> A small quantity of copper ore is produced in Finland, but the 
bulk of the Rus.sian production is in the Asiatic provinces. 

• Mainly cupreous iron pyrites. ® Argentiferous. 

>" In igo6 Greece produced 12,308 m.t. of argentiferous pig lead. 

•' Of which 158,424 m.t. argentiferous. 

“ A considerable quantity of manganese ore is produced in tho 
government of Ekaterinoslav, but the main seat of Russian pro¬ 
duction is the Caucasus. 

” Zinc and lead ore. 

“ In addition to 28,891 m.t. of calcined zinc ore. 
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important producer oi sulphur. Among other mineml products 
may be mentioned the boric acid and statuary marble of Tuscany 
the statuary marble of Greece, the asphalt of Switaerland, Italy 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, the slates of Wales, Scotland and 
France, the kaohn of Germany, England and France, and the abund¬ 
ant glass sands of Belgium, France and Bohemia. 

With regard to commerce, industries and railways, as a whole, 
154)rope may be said to characterized by the rapid development 

of agricultural industry. 
latmtrin ‘®'*' ®*“Pf>ons the countries of Europe that eitport 
agricultural products are able to spare a diminishing 
R^^rtion of the aggregate of such produce for export. 
Other countries are becoming more and more dependent 
on imported agricultural products. Most European countries, even 
if not able to export a large proportion of manufactured articles 
are at least securing a greater and greater command of the home 
market for such products.^ Inland centres of manufacturing in¬ 
dustry are extending‘the range of their markets. AU these changes 
have been largely, if not chiefly, promoted by the improvaments 
in the means of communiotion, and the methods of transport by sea 
and land. I-argcr ships more economically propelled have brought 
grain at a cheaper and cheaper rate from all parts of the world, and 
improved methods of refrigeration liave made fresh meat, butter and 
other perishable commodities even from the southern hemisphere 
articles of rapidly growing importance in European markets. Im¬ 
provements in transport have likewise tended to cheapen British 
coal in many paits of the mainland of Europe. On the other hand, 
the extension of the railway network of the continent has brought a 
wider area within the domain of the manufacturing regions associated 
Hjjth tlm coalfields occurring at intervals in central Europe from the 
upper CMer to the basin of the Ruhr, as well as some of the more 
Russia.^ As affecting the relative advantages 
of different European countries for carrying on manufacturing in¬ 
dustry, three inventions or discoveries of recent years may be 
mentmnod as of capital importance : (i) the invention in 1879 of 
the Thomas procc.ss for the manufacture of ingot iron and steel 
from the phosphoric iron ores, an invention which gave a greatly 
enhanced value to the ores on tlie borders of Lorraine, Luxemburg 
and Alsace, as well as others liotli in England and on the continent; 
(2) the invention of efficient machines for the apjdication of power 
by means of electricity, an invention which gave greatly increased 
importance to the water-power of mountainous countries; and 
\i) fbc discovery of the fact that from lignite an even higher grade 
of producer gas may be obtained than from coal, a discovery obvi¬ 
ously of special importance for the great lignite-producing districts 
of Germany and Bohemia. 

Such particulars as can be procured with regard to the utilization 
Wattr- water-power in the countries of Europe which use that 
powtr. power most largely are given in the following 


[COMMERCE 

few European countries arc mostly based on such problematical 
data that they are not worth giving. One very uncertain element in 
such calculations is the amount of water-power that is capable ot 
^ing artificially created by the construction of valley-dams, such as 
have bem erected on a small scale in Uic Harz and other mining 
and smelting regions of Germaliy from an early date, and are now 
beiM built on a much larger scale in the Rhine region and other parts 
of EunJpe, or is incidentally movided in the construction of ca^ls 
Mmraercial history of Europe has illustrated from the earliest 
times the influence of the outline and physical features in determin¬ 
ing great trade-routes along certain lines. At all periods 
land routes have connected the southern seas with the 
Baltic and the North Sea, effecting the great saving of "***f** 
distance more or loss indicated by the following table '*“'**• 


St Potersburg-Odessa 
Riga-Odessa . 
Danzig-Odossa 
Stettin-Triest 
Liibeck-Venice 
Hamburg-Triest . 
Hamburg-Venicc . 
Hamburg-Genoa . 
Antwoip-Vonice . 
Antwerp-Genoa . 
Antwerp- Marseilles 
Calais-Genoa 
Calais-Marseilles . 
Havre-Marseilles . 
Rordeaux-Cette . 
Calais-Constantinoplc 
Calais-Salnnica 
Christiania-Stockholm 
LiileJ-Narvik (Ofotenfjord) 


Distance 
by Sea. 

Direct 

Distance. 

Distance 1 
by Rail. | 

St. m. 

m. 

m. 1 

5*40 

930 

1217 1 

4985 

76.3 

1022 1 

4735 

745 

1009 i 

4065 

550 

854 

3920 

640 

871 ' 

3820 

360 

945 

.3805 

.355 

886 

2845 

640 

880 

3500 

515 

850 

2535 

515 

778 ' 

2350 

? 

72.3 , 

34CX) 

555 

780 

2215 

.535 

721 

2135 

475 

678 1 

1945 

227 

29.3 

35>o 

1445 

2134 

3370 

1215 

IQIT 1 

780 

260 

.357 1 

1970 

240 

295 1 


C ountries. 


Germany . 
France 

Austria-Hungary 
Italy . . . 

Sweden . 
Norway . 

Switzerland 


1 


Date. 

Total Horse¬ 
power usi-d in 
Mechanical 
Industry. 

Total Horse¬ 
power in 
Hydraulic 
InstaIlation.s. 

Percentage 
Ijclunging to 
Hydraulic 
Installations. 

! 

1895 

Thousands. 

3427 

Thou.siuids. 

629 

Per cent. 

18 

1899 

575 


1904 

2381 

650* 

25 

1902 

•• 

437 

1899 

220Q 

337 

15 

1903 

453 


about 50 “ 

1904 

254 

186 

73 

1895 

153 

88 

5 « 

1895 

>53 

9 . 3 ' 

62 

1901 

320 

>85 

58 

1901 

' 320 

223* 

70 

1905 

316 

? 

? 


iiK ngures acrivca iroin tuc tliroe recetii industrial Cftisuses of 
Switzerland arc very instructive, especially if one is justified in 
including the electric among the hydraulic installations. The esti¬ 
mates that have been made of the total available water-power in a 

’ Probably the most complete .synopsis of the evidence on this 
point is to be found in Pnn® Kropotkin's Fields, Factories and 
It nrkshops (I-ondon, 1899). 

■ ^,*1? horse-power used in mechanical industries is obtained 
by adding 630,000, the estimated total of horse-power in hydraulic 
mstallations given in an article in the Annales de giographie for 
January 1904, to the total steam-power in fixed engines officially 
given for 1903, and accordingly excludes gas and other engines not 
driven by steam- or watcT-power. 

^ projwrtion estimated in the official publication entitled 
Us People and Us XndusWy, edited by G. Sundbkrg (Stock- 

* Including the installations returned in the Swiss industrial 
censuses as electric, riior.l if not ?I1 of which are prolxibly dri^n bv 
water-pow(T. ^ j j 


From the form of the continent it obviously results that tlic farther 
cast the route lies the greater is the saving of distance. The precise 
direction of the routes has been very largely fixed, however, by the 
physical feature.^ ; by the course of the rivers where navigable rivers 
formed parts of the routes: in other cases by the situation and 
form of tliC mountains, or the direction of the river valleys which is 
implied in the form of the mountains. From the Black Sea the most 
convenient starting-point is obviously towards the west, and two 
connecting routes with the Baltic lie whollv to the ea.st of the moun¬ 
tains, One route makes use of the Bug or the Dniester, the San and 
•n... V'iaiiia so far as possible, while another starting in the same way 
proceeds round the foot-hills of the Carpathians, thus 
finding easy crossing places on the head-streams of the 
.rivers, as far as the Oder and then down that stream. 
Another route is up the Danube to the neighbourhood 
of Vienna, and then north-eastwards through the open¬ 
ing between the Carpathians and the Sudetic range to 
the head-waters of the Oder, crossing a water-parting 
little more than looosft. in altitude. The first route 
was certainly used again and again by the ancient 
Greeks, starting from Olbia near the mouth of the Bug, 
the objective point being the coast in the south-east of 
the Baltic supplying the amber which was so important 
an article of commerce in early times. This route was 
again much used in the middle ages, when Visby, on 
Gotffind, undoubtedly selected on account of the 
security afforded by an island station, was for hundreds 
of years an important centre of trade both in northern 
products (of which furs were the most valuable) and 
those of the East (pepper and other spice.s, silks and other 
costly articles). Numerous coins, Roman, Byzantine 
and -Arabic, found not merely in Gotland itself but al.so at various 
points along the route indicated, testify to the long - continued 
importance of this route. In the middle ages the Oder route was 
also largely used whether reached by rounding the Carpathians or 
ascending the Danube, and in connexion with that route the island of 
Bornholm long formed a focus of commerce answering to that in 
Gotland farther east. The Danube route was also made use of farther 
west, and formed a large part of a great route connecting the East 
with the north-west of Europe. The valuable goods of tiie Orient 
could be conveyed n]).stream as high as Ratisbon (Regensburg), 
^d thence north-westward across Nuremberg to Frankfort-on-Main, 
from which access was had to the Rhine gorge leading on to Cologne 
and the ports of Dordrecht and Rotterdam, Bruges and Ghent: 
or they could be carried still farther up-stream to Ulm, thence by a 
route winding through the north of the Black Forest to Straasburg 
and from that point north of the Vosges to the Marne and Seine. 

Farther west use was made at an early date of passes by which 
the whole system of the Alps could be crossed, or p^ly crossed and 
partly rounded, in a single rise. The ancient Etruscans, m exchanging 
their earthenware and bronzes for the amber found largely in those 
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times not OJily in the Baltic but also on the eastern slwres of the 
North Sea north of the Rhine mouths, made rcRular use of at least 
three such passes. One of these was the Brenner, the summit of 
which is unaer 4500 ft. in height, approached on the south side by the 
valley of the Adige and its tributary the Eisak, on the other side by 
the Inn valley and that of ita small tributary the Sill. By this route 
the Alps at about their widest are classed with exceptional ease; 
and hence it was natural that it should have been used bv the 
Etruscans to reach the amber shores of the Baltic, and in all su]}se- 
quent periods in intercourse between central Europe and northern 
Italy. In their trade with the mouth of the Rhine the Etruscans 
appear to have used only the passes approached by the Dora ^tea, 
which leads equally to the Little St ^mard, to the south of Mont 
B^c, and so to the Isdre valley and tlie Rhone, and to the (Jrcat 
St Bernard, to the east of Mont Blanc, and so directly to the Rhone 
valley above the Lake of Geneva, by which route the remainder of 
the Alps could be rounded on the west and the Rhine valley reached 
by crossing the northern Jura. Roman roads were afterwards made 
across all these passes, although that across the Great St Bernard 
(tlie highest of all, above 8100 ft.) seems never to have been made 
practicable for carriages. The Romans also made use of three inter¬ 
vening passes by which in a single rise from the Po ba.sin the heads 
of vaUeys leading right down to the head of Lake Constance could 
be reached. These were the Bernardino, Splugen and Septimer, to 
mention them in the order from west to cast. By the Romans the 
Simplon was also made use of as affording the most direct connexion 
between Milan and the upper Rhone valley. All these passes were 
likewise in use in the middle ages when Venice and Genoa were the 
great intermediaries in the trade in pepper and spices and other 
Oriental prodiicts. The Brenner afforded the most direct connexion 
l)etwecn Venice and southern Germany, on a route leading also to 
northern Germany by way of Ratisbon and afterwards the. rivers 
of the Ell«! I)asin, and finally (from tlie end of the 14th century) by a 
canal to Liibeck, which was the great distributing centre of these 
and other products for the Baltic. To take the most direct route to 
the Rhine valley and north-western Europe some other pass (the 
Seefeld or the Feni) in the Bavarian Alps had to be crossed and the 
Rlime valley reached l)y .\ug.sburg. and thence either by way of Ulm 
or Frankfort. From Genoa the routes in the early middle ages were 
by way of Milan to the Lake of Constance, and thence by way of Ulm 
if the Rhine valley was the goal, and by way of .\ugsburg if it was the 
Baltic. The St tiotthard route, the most direct connexion between 
Milan and the north of the Alps, was added about the end of the 
13th century. The Mont Cenis pass from an early date afforded the 
most direct connexion lietwcen Genoa and the middle Rhone valley 
liy way of Turin. When modem carnage roads came to be built it 
was still the same routes that were chosen. The road across the 
Brenner, completed in : 772, was the first of these. The building of the 
great Swiss carriaee roarls across the passes in the early part of the 
19th century was inaugurated by Napoleon's road across the Simplon 
completed in 1805. .'\ Inter paragraph will show that modem rail¬ 
ways follow much the same, if not exactly the same, routes. On the 
early use of the Saone-Klione valleys, and the route lietwcen the foot¬ 
hills of the Cevennes and the Pyrenees, it is not necessary to insist, 
but it may be mentioned that English tin was sometimes conveyed to 
the Mediterranean (Marseilles) by this latter route in Roman times. 

Since the introduction of railways inland waterways have in most 
countries taken a very inferior position as means of transport. The 
. . . articles on the diffeient* countries supply the necessary 

information with respect to those 
wjI« have a purely national in- 

terest, but here mention must lie 
made of those which have sigifificance as 
belonging to trans-European routes or have 
an international value. The importance of 
shortening the water-route In'twcen the op¬ 
posite sides of the great European isthmus 
separating the Baltic and the Black Sea is 
brought into prominence by the constant 
revival of projects for a ship-canal con¬ 
necting those coasts. A definite step taken 
ivith a view to carrying out such a project 
was the sanction given by the tsar in April 
1905 for the appointment of a special 
commission to inquire into the practicaliility 
of a scheme for the excavation of a canal 
about 28 ft. deep between Riga and Kher- 
.son, utilizing the waters of the Diina or 
western Dvina, the Berezina and Dnifcpcr. 

Since the completion in 1845 of the Ludwigs 
or Danube-Main Canal, running from the 
Main near Bamberg to Kelhcim on tne 
Danube, it has been possible to go by 
water from the mouth of the Rhine to the 
mouth of the Danube; but this canal has in 
reality no trans-European significance. It 
cannot take barges of a greater capacity than 
125 tons, is not adapts for steamcn, and 
carries only a very small amount of traffic. 

But projects for connecting the Danube with 
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northern Europe by water are still entertained. Of these the most 
advanced are tiiose for establishiiy; connexions through Austria. On 
the iith of June 1901 the Austrian diet pa-ssed an act prescribing the 
construction of a canal connecting the Oder witli the Danube through 
the Morava, and another connecting the Danube at Linz with the 
Moldau-Elbe,and the improvement of thenavigation on theconnected 
waterways. The Oder-Danube canal thus authorized would have to 
cross a watershed of little more than 1000 ft. in altitude os against 
1365 ft. in the ca.se of the Ludwigs Canal; but the Elbe-Danube Cana? 
would have to cross one of about 2250 ft. Under the provisions of 
the act the work is to he completed by 1924. In Germany projects 
have been actively agitated lor improving the Danube-Main con¬ 
nexion either wholly or partly along the route of the pre.sent canal, 
and for establishing a new connexion by moans of a canal of at least 
(4 ft. in depth bv way ot the Neckar, the Rems and the Brenz, 
joining the Danube at’ljiiiingen aliout midway between Ulni and 
Donauworth. The Moldau-Elhe is itself an im{mrtant international 
waterway, inasmuch as it allows ot steamer traiffic from Prague in 
Bohemia to Hamburg, and by means of a connecting canal to Liibeck. 
But the mo.st important of all international waterways in Europe 
is the Rhine, on which even sea-going steamers regularly ascend to 
Cologne, and an amount of traffic crosses the Dutch frontier tliree 
or four times as great as that wliich makes use of the Manchester 
ship-canal. The river is also navigable to Basel in Swotzerland, 
though above Strassburg the river is little used, being replaced 
since 1834 by the Rhine and Rhone canal, which connects the two 
rivers through the 111 and the Saonc. The Rhine is also connected 
with the Seine by the Marne and Rhine canal passing north of the 
Vosges, and its tributary the Moselle is also navigable from France 
into Germany. The Meuse again is navigable from France through 
Belgium into Holland, and is connected by more than one route* 
with the Seine, and in the densely peopled mining and manufacturing 
country in the north of France and the adjoining parts of Belgium 
numerous waterways ramify in different directions. Even in an 
article on Europe the entirely French canals connisiting the Seine 
and Rhone (Burgundy canal, summit-level 1230 ft., completed 1832), 
the Loire and Rhone (Canal du Centre, summit-level 990 ft., com¬ 
pleted in 1793), and the Canal du Midi, connecting the Garonne at 
foulousi- with Cette, on the Mediterranean, may be mentioned inas¬ 
much as they e,slablish communication between different seas. 
The last is of special intcre.st because it is the oldest (completed in 
1(181), because it makes use of the lowest crossing, surmounting the 
passage ol Naiirousc, or Gap of C.arca.ssonne, at an altitude ol (>25 ft., 
and because it effects the greatest shortening of distance from sea 
to sea. UiL this account the project of establishing a ship-canal of 
modem dimensions along this route has been as often revived as that 
of the Black Sea and Baltic canal. In the east of Europe the Vistula 
and Memebare both international waterways, but they are of little 
importance compared with those in the west. The Kaiser Wilhelm 
or North Sea and Baltic canal, opened in 1895, has, however, no little 
international value, ina.smucli as it shortens the sea-route to the 
Baltic for all North Sea ports to the sooth of Newcastle, and affords 
the means of avoiding a rather dangerous passage round the north ol 
Jutland. A minor degree of international interest belongs to the 
ship-canal through the Isthmus of Corinth, opened on the 6th of 
-Vugust 1893. 

The fallowing table gives a summary statement of the progress 
of railway construction in European countries down to 
the end of the 19th century:— ’ 


Railways in European Countries. 



Date of 
opening of 
first line. 



Miles open. 



1875- 

1880. 

_ 

1885. 

i8c)o. 

1895. 

1900. 

Austria 

J8.I7 

6,402 


8,270 

9,50() 

10,180 

11,912 

Belgium 

1835 

2,171 

2,3Q0 

2,740 

2,iilo 

2,839 

2,851 

Bosnia-Herzegovinn . 

1879 


• • 


.342 

471 


Bulgaria 

1866 





535 

921 

Denmark . 

1847 

689 

075 

1,195 

1,217 

1.371 

1,809 

France. 

1828 

13.529 

16,275 

20,177 

20,6()() 

22,505 

26,7.39 

German Empire 

18.35 

17.37<> 

20,(k»3 

22,640 

2.5,411 

27,392 

30,974 

Great Britain 

1825 

14,519 

i.5,.5<>3 

10,594 

17,281 

18,001 

18,680 

Greece 

18(19 

7 

7 

278 

' 452 

? 

641 

Hungary 

1846 

3,992 

4,421 

5,005 

(1,984 

8,651 

10,624 

Ireland 

1834 

2,148 

2,370 

2,575 

2,792 

3.173 

3.183 

Italy .... 

1836 

4,771 

5,340 

(i,,4o8 . 

7,983 

9,579 

9,864 

Luxemburg 

J873 

no 



.. 

270 

. . 

Netherlands 

1839 

1,006 

1,143 

1,496 

1.O53 

15869 

2,007 

Norway 

18.54 

.345 

652 

970 

970 

1,071 

1,231 

Portugal 

18.5(1 

C'43 

710 

949 

1,310 

I,.330 

1,340 

Rumania . 

18(19 

766 

859 

1,100 

i,.59o 

1,617 

1,920 

Russia * . . . 

1838 

12,166 

14,026 

15,934 

18,059 

21,948 

27,345 

Servia .... 

1884 

3,801 


155 

335 

335 

355 

Spain .... 

1848 

4.550 

5,547 

6,211 

7,483 

8,206 

Sweden 

18.56 

2,171 

3,0.54 

4,279 

4,980 

6,058 

7,018 

Switzerland . < 

1844 

1,257 

1,590 

1.795 

2,014 

2,233 

2,401 

Turkey 

1872 

.. 

727 

657 

657 

935 



' Excluding Finland. 
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The chief railways of most European countries arc on the same 
gauge as that originally adopted in Great Britain, namely, 4 ft. 
84 in. Irish railways are, however,' on the gauge of 5 It. 3 in. The 
standard gauge in Russia is 5 ft., that oi Spain and Portugal about 
j ft. 6 in. Thu still isolated railway system of Greece is upon a narrow 
gauge. The very general use of a common gauge obviously greatly 
facilitates international trade. It,allows, lor example, ol wagons 
from Germany entering every country on its frontier except Russia. 
It allows ol German coal being carried without break of bulk to 
Paris, Milan and the mainland of Denmark. By means of train- 
ferries German trains can also be conveyed to Copenhagen by way 
of Wamcmiinde and Gjedsor and then across tlie channel !»parating 
Fnlstcr and Zealand : and there is a similar means oi communication 
between Copenhagen and Malmo (Sweden) and between Lindau in 
Bavaria on the Lake of Constance and Somanshorn on the same lake 
in the Swiss canton of Thurgau. The establishment of this method 
of transport between England and France has been urged in opposi¬ 
tion to the Channel Tunnu sclieme. 

Of the railway systemaof the mainland of Europe as a whole the 
main features are these. There is a broad belt running from file 
North Sea eastwards between the lines marked by Amsterdam and 
Hanover on the nortli, and Calais, l.iege, Diisscldorf and Halle on 
the south, in which important Imes ol railway run from west to cast. 
About 12° E. those lines begin to converge on Berlin. This belt is 
crossed in the Rhine valley by a much narrower but very important 
belt running north and south, now connected with the Italian 
railway system through the St Gotthard tunnel. To the .south 
of the west end of the wost-to-east belt lies the principal railway 
focus in western Europe, Paris, from which imjiortant Imos radiate 
in all directions; two of these radiating lines now establish com- 
'nunication with the Italian railway system, through tlic Mont Cenis 
and Simplon tumicls respectively, and other two connecting with the 
Spanish system round the ends of the I-^rcnoes. Berhn m central 
Europe is perliaps an even more important railway focus. Among 
the cnief lines radiating from it are one through Lei'psig and Munich 
and connecting with the Italian railway system by the Brenner route, 
and anotlier tlirongh Dresden and Pri^ue to Vienna, and then by the 
Semmering pass by one route to Triest and by another to Venice. 
East of Berlin the railways of Europe begin to iorm wider meshes. 
Two main linos diverge towards the north east, one by Kiistrin and 
Konigsberg and the other by Frankfort on the Oder and Thom, both 
uniting at Eydtkiihnen to the east of Konigsberg before crossing 
the Prussian frontier and pa.ssing on to St Petersburg. From Thorn 
a line branches ofi by Warsaw to Moscow, the chief railway focus in 
eastern Europe. South-east from Berlin tlicre runs another im¬ 
portant Unc through Breslau, Cracow and Lemberg to Odessa, 
skirting to a large extent the foot-hills of the Carpathians like the 
ancient trade route from Ulbia to the Baltic. Two routes on which 
there are services organised bjr the International Sleeping Car 
Company connect London with Omstantinople, and it is noteworthy 
tliat both of thesi’ indicate the importance of the physical feature 
which has determined the position of the great north-south belt of 
railways above mentioned, and also of towns famous as commercial 
centres in the middle ages. One of those is the route of the Orient 
Express, which goes by Calais, Paris and Strassburg, then oast of 
Strasshurg runs north in the Rhine valley for about 40 m. to Karls¬ 
ruhe, then winds through the hilly country between the Black Forest 
proper and the Odenv^d to Stuttgart, proceeding thence by Ulm, 
Augsburg and Munich to Linz and then by the valley of the Danube 
through Vienna and Budapest to BelgradCj and thence by the valleys 
of the Morava, Nishava and Maritza to Constantinople. The other 
is that of the Ostend-Vienna ejcpress, going by Ostend to Brussels, 
and Uirough Aix-lu-Chapellc to Cologne, then up the Rhine gorge 
southwards to Bingen and eastwards to Mainz and on to Frankfort 
(on the Main), thence south-eastwards by the route so celebrated 
in the middle ages through Nuremlavg to Regensburg (Ratisbon), 
and thence down the valley of the Danube coinciding with the Orient 
Express route from a point a few miles above Linz. From the Orient 
Express route a branch cros.ses from the valley of the Morava to 
that of the Vardar, establishing a connc.xion with Salonica. 

In the development of this railway system the mountains have 
proved the most formidable of natural obstacles, and at the bead of 
the mountains in tliis respect as in others stand the Alps. The first 
railway to cross one of the main chains of the Alps was the Semmering 
line on the route from Vienna to the Adriatic, constructed in 1848- 
1854. Its summit is in a tuimel less than 1 m, long, 2040 ft. above 
sca-iovel or nearly 300 ft. bclpw the level of the pass. South of the 
Semmering, however, various other passes have to be cros.sBd, and 
it was not till 1857 that the railway to Triest (by Laibach) was 
completed, and not till the late seventies tliaf the more direct route 
to Venice across the Tarvis pass in Carinlliia was established. Of 
the route from Triest by Crorz across the Karawanken and Tauern 
Alps to Salzburg and south-eastern Germany the Erst section was 
opraed only in igo6. After the Semmering the next railway to cross 
the Alps was- that following )tc Brenner route which crosses tte 
summit of the pass at the height of 4490 ft., and, as already stated, 
is the only pass that has to be crossed on the way from Munich to 
the plains 01 Italy. Next followed in 1871 the western route tlirough 
the so-called Mont Cenis tunnel, really under the Col de Friijus, 
to the west of the Mont Cenis pass, and efiecting a crossing between 


the valleys of the Arc (Rhone basin) and the Dora Ripana (Po 
basin) at an altitude of 4380 ft., or nearly 2500 ft. lower than the 
pass previously used, but only by piercing the'mountains in a tunnel 
more than 7J m. long. Next in order was the .St Gotthard route, 
opened in 1882, the most direct route between northern Italy and 
western Germany, connecting the Lake of Lucomc with the valley 
of the Ticino. Here the aJtitmle is reduced to 3785 ft., about 3150 ft. 
bcloWjthe summit-level of the pass, but the tunnel length is increased 
to i;p.ther more than 9^ m. The Simplon route opened in J une 1906, 
between the upper Rhone valley and tlie Toce valley, shortening the 
route between Milan and northern France, effects the crossing at an 
altitude of only 2300 ft., nearly 4300 ft. lower tlian tlie pass, but by 
increasing the tunnel length to I2i ni. Steps were subsequently 
taken to continue the Simplon route northwards by a tunnel through 
the Lbtschborg in the Bernese Alps, and a project is entertained for 
continuing the Vinfschgau (upper Adige) railway across or under 
tlie Reschenschuideck to the Inn valley. An important east-west 
crossing ol the Alps was eftccted when the Arlbctg tunnel (6-37 m. 
long, summit-level 4300 ft.) connecting the Inn valley with that of 
the Rliine above the Lake of Constance was opened in 1884. 

Several lines wind through and cross the Jura. That which in 
1857 pierced the Hauciistein, in the north of Switzerland, attained 
international importance on the opening of the St Gotthard tunnel, 
inasmuch as it lies on the route thence through Lucerne to the 
Rhine vgUeV at Basel; and that which cross(!S the Col de Jougne 
between V auorbe and Pontarlicr actiuired similar importance on the 
completion of the Simjtlon tunnel. Further projects are entertained 
lor Shortening tlie connexion between this tunnel and tlie north of 
France by making a more direct line from Valiorbo to tlie Frencli side 
oi the Jura, or by making a railway across or under the Col de la 
F'aucille (4340 ft.), nortli-we.st of Geneva. 

Of the two railways that pass round the extremity of the I'yrenccs, 
the western was the first to be constructed, the eastern was not 
opened till 1878. Hitherto the intervening mountams have proved 
more of a railway terrier tlian the mightier system of the Alps, 
but in 1904 a convention was concluded bclwcen the French and 
Spanish governments providing ior the establisiiment ol railway 
connexion between the two countries at three points ol the great 
chain. 

There are several railways across the Carpathians, mostly by passes 
under 3000 ft. in height. The fact that the Tombs Fass, on the direct 
route from Hungary through Transylvania to Bucharest, attains an 
altitude of 33711 ft. was undoubtedly one reason why tlie railway 
totiowing this route, completed in J.'ecemher 1879, passing through 
several tunnels, was one ol the last to be constructed. But the ob¬ 
struction of mountains has not been the only cause of delay in the 
building of railways. Sparseness of population and general economic 
backwardness have also proved hindrances, especially in Russia and 
the Balkan Feninsula. The railways to Constantinople and Salonica 
wore completed only in 1888, and yet the higliest altitude on the 
Constantinople Une is only 2400 ft., that on tlic Salonica line 1750 ft. 
Among other important raUways of recent date and of more "than 
merely national significance may be mentioned that bringing 
Bucharest into coimexion with the Black Sea port of Custautza liy 
means of a bridge across the Danube at Chernavoda (opened in 
September 1895) I ^ I*''® across the Carpa^ians connecting Debreczen 
with Lemberg, the continuation of the line eastwards from I.emterg 
to Kiev ; a network bringing the coalfield ol the Donets basin into 
connexion with ports on the Sea uf Azov ; a line in the south-east of 
Rus,sia connecting Novocherkask with Vladikavkaz, and branches 
running from the same pomt connecting that line with Novorossiysk 
on the Black Sea on the one hand, and with Tsaritsyn at the fast 
angle of the Volga on the other hand; a line in northern Russia 
bringing Archangel into connexion with the European syrstem at 
Vologda (opened in 1898); a detached line in the north-east across 
the Urals from Perm by Kkatcrinhurg (completed in 1878) to 
Tyumefl (completed in 1884). Clielyabinsk on the Siberian railway 
has a branch running northwards to Ekaterinburg, and this line 
now affords uninterrupted communication with the northern Dvina, 
inasmuch as the railway wliich origiually started at Perm has been 
carried westwards through Vyatka and then northwards to Kotlas 
at tlic point of origin of that river, to which point it was opened in 
1900; and a line in the east connecting the European system at 
Samara with the great mining centre at Zlatoust, already in 1890 
continued across the Urals to Miyas, and since then carried farther 
east as the great Siberian railway. 

The result of the construction of the numerous tran-scontinentol 
railways has been to bring rail and sea-routes and ports on opposite 
sides of the continents into oofnpotition with one another to a greater 
degree than is possible in any other continent. The more valuable, 
and above all perishable tjommoditlcs may be sent right across the 
continent even tlirough the mountains. Even from Great Britain, 
which is Ixi'ind to carry on its external commerce m part by sea, 
goods are sometimes sent far south in Italy by railways ninmng 
from one or other of the North Sea ports. It will hence be readily 
understood that for inland trade on tlie mainland the competition 
lietwecn ports on opposite sides of the continent and between 
different railways will be very keen, greatly to the advantage of the 
inland centres to which that competition extends. This competition 
is inevitably all the more keen now that the trade of Europe with 
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the East is once more carried on through the Mediterranean as it 
was in ancient times and the middle ages. The ^reat shortening of 
the sea-route in this trade at such port.s as Marseilles, Triest, Venice 
and Genoa, indicated by the figures below, goes far to counterbalance 
the extra cost even of railway transport across the mountains. 


Distance in Naltlical Mititf frnm Port Said. 


London . 
Bremen . 
Hamburg 
Stettin 
St Petersburg 


• 3*15 

Marseilles . 

• 3.302 

Genoa 

. • 3520 

Venice 

. 3749 

Brindisi 

. 4300 

Odessa 


• i.'jof' 

. I 4 a(> 

■ 13.^0 • 

• 930 

. H30 


An enormous amount of investigation with regard to European 
ethnology has been carried on in recent years. These labours 
have chiefly consisted in the study of the physical type 
of different countries or districts, but it is not necessary 
to consider in detail the results arrived at. It should, however, 
be pointed out that the idea of an Aryan race may be regarded 
as definitety abandoned. One cannot even speak with assurance 
of the diffusion of an Aryan civilization. It is at least not certain 
that the civilization that was spread by the migration of peoples 
speaking Aryan tongues originated amongst and remained for a 
time peculiar to such peoples. The utmost tliat can be said 
is that the Aryan languages must in their earliest forms have 
spread from some geographical centre. That centre, however, 
is no longer sought for in Asia, but in some part of Europe, so 
that we can no longer speak of any detachment of Aryan-speaking 
peoples entering Europe. 

The most important works, summarizing the labours of a host 
of specialists on the races of Europe, are those of Ripley and 
Deniker.* Founding upon a great multitude of data that have 
been collected with regard to the form of the head, face and nose, 
height, and colour of the hair and eyes, most of the leading 
anthropologists .seem to have come to the conclusion that there 
are three great racial types variously and intricately intermingled 
in Europe. As described and named by Ripley, these are : (i) 
the Teutonic, characterized by long head and face and narrow 
aquiline nose, high stature, very light hair and blue eyes; 
(2) the Alpine, characterized by round head, broad face, variable 
ratlicr broad heavy nose, medium height and “ stocky ” frame, 
light chestnut hair and hazel grey eyes ; and (3) the Mediter¬ 
ranean, characterized by long head and face, rather broad nose, 
medium stature and slender build, dark brown or black hair 
and dark eyes. The Teutonic race Ls entirely confined to north¬ 
western Europe, and embraces some groups speaking Celtic 
languages. It is believed by Ripley to have been differentiated 
in tins continent, and to have originally been one with the other 
long-headed race, sometimes known as the Iberian, and to the 
Italians as the Ligurian race, which “prevails everywhere 
south of the Pyrenees, along the southern coast of France, and 
in southern Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia,” and which 
extends beyond the confines of Europe into Africa. The Alpine 
race is geographically intermediate between these two, having 
its centre m the Alps, while in western Europe it is spread most 
widely over the more elevated regions, and in eastern Europe 
“ becomes less pure in proportion as we go east from the Car¬ 
pathians across the great plains of European Russia.” This last 
race, which is most persistently characterized by the shape of 
the head, is regarded by Ripley as an intrusive Asiatic element 
which once advanced as a wedge amongst the earlier long-headed 
population as far as Brittany, where it still survives in relative 
purity, and even into Great Britain, though not Ireland, but 
afterwards retired and contracted its area Wore an advance of 
the long-headed races. Deniker, basing his classification on 
essentially the same data as Riplw and others, while agreeing 
with them almost entirely with re^rd to the distribution of the 
three main traits (cephalic index, colour of hair and eyes, and 
■Stature) on wliich anthropologists rely,*yet proceeds further in the 
subdivision of the races of Europe. He recognizes six principal 
and four secondary races. The six principal races are the Nordic 
(answering approximately to the Teutonic of Ripley), the Littoral 
or Atlanto-Mediterranean, the Ibero-Insular, the Oriental, the 
Adriatic or Dinaric 'and the Occidental or Cevenole. 


' Sec bibliography at the end of the article. 


Although language is no test of race, it is tlie best evidence 
for present or past communitv of social or political life; and 
•nothing is better fitted to give a true impression of the 
position and relative importance of the peoples of“*^***‘ 
Europe than a survey of their linguistic differences and affinities.^ 
The following table contains thp names of the various languages 
which are still spoken on the continent, as well as of those which, 
though now extinct, can be clearly traced in other forms. Two 
asterisks are employed to mark those which are emphatically 
de^ languages, while one indicates those which have a kind of 
artificial life in ecclesiastical or literary usage. . 


1 . INDO-EUROPEAN. 

1. Inuic branch, representod by 
3 . Ikank. branch, „ 

3. Hellenic brunch, „ „ 


4. Italic branch, 


.... 

5. Celtic branch, itprefionted by 

6. I'bvI'Onic branch, represented by . 

Scandinavian . . 

Lew Gmuan . . . 

2/igh German 

7. Slavonic branch, rtptatntvl by . 

Simt^fJ^astern 


U'(Stern 

B. Lf.ttic branch, represented by 
9. UNATTACIIKn . . . . . 


. Gipsy dialects. 

(a) OsHetian. 

W Armenian. 

Grdbk. 

Wi Komair. 

(cl Neo'Heltenic. 

*(a; 

'*(/!) Otraii. 

* tbnbrian, &c. 

(a) French. 

(r) Walloon. 

Vruveii^ul. 

(^) Italian. 

(fi) badin (Kumonxh, Ruroanshr 
Kiieu>*Komanoo). 

(f) Spanish. 

I 0 ) Portuguese, 
b {<(} Kumaniun. 

,(a) Irish. 

(i^l Urae or Gaelic. 9 

(c) Mans. 

Welsh. 

Corniidi. 

{J} 1 a>w Hreton. 

*Ha) Gothic. 

•Wi Norse or Old Norse. 

(c) Icelandic and Faeroese. 

(a) Noiwccian. 

(r) Swedish. 

(/) Danish. 

Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, or First 
‘ English. 

(A) English. 

••(D 01(1 Saxon. 

(;) riati' Deutiich or l-ow 
German. 

‘w dS'') 

V (m) Friaic. 

Old High German. 

Middle High German. 

New High or Literary 
German. 

Church Slavonic. 

RuH.Hiun. 

Ruthenian, Kusiiak, or Little* 
RusHtun. 

(d) White Kiissian or llielo* 

Russian. 

(r) BulKurian. 

(/) Servo'Croatian. 

(r) Slovenian. 

(a) Csech (Bohemian). 

(D Slovsdush. 

(jl J^otish. 

(a) Sorbiati (Wcndic, Luxation). 
*(/) Polabian. 

*•(«) Old PruAsian. 

LiCttisb. 

Lithuanian. 

Old Dacian. 

(^) Albanian. 


» Cb 
h) Ru 


* * 

(f)l 
. **Ka) < 


II. SEMITIC. 

I. CANAANtTic branch, represented by . *(a) Hebrew. 

Phoenician or Punic. 

■d. Arauic branch, reprexenlcd by . . *^o) Arabic. 

**(<11 Musarabic. 

(r) Maltese. 

III. FINNO.TATAKIC*(TuMnian, UrubAltaic. &c.). 


1. Finnu'Ugkic language*.. 

3 . Tatar-TueeiM! languages . • 

j. Mungolian languages. * 

4. UNATTACHiaJ .... 


. Samoyede. 

1 ^) Finnish or Suomi. 

(c) Esthonian, Livonian, Vepsish, 
Votbh. 

({A T.Appish. 

(^ Cheremissian. 

' Mordvinian. 

(Vi Ziryenian and Pcrimau. 

(%) Vottak. 

(0 MMyar. 

* . («) Turkish. 

I/*) Kazan Tatar, Crimean Tatar, 
Bashkir, Kirghiz. 

(r) Chuvash. 

Kalmuk. 

. . Basque. 


From this conspectus it appears that there are still about 6o 
distinct languages spoken in Europe, without including Latin, 
Greek, Old Slavonic and Hebrew, which are still used in literature 

’ Sec on the whole subject Hovelacque’s Science of Language, 
I.itham’8 nationalities of Europe, and the suiue author's Philolo^’y. 
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or ecclesiastical liturgies. Besides all those which are spoken 
over extensive territories, and some even which are confined 
within veiy narrow limits, are broken up into several distinct 
dialects. 

The boundaries of European countries have of course been 
determined by history, and in soinc casses only historic^ events 
can be held to account for their general situation, 
the influence of geographical conditions being seen 
* only on a minute examination of details. In most 
cases, however, it is otherwise. The present political 
boundaries were all settled when the general distribution of 
population in the continent was in a large measure determined 
by the geographical conditions, and accordingly the lines along 
which they run for the most part show the influence of such con¬ 
ditions very clearly, ai^ thus present in many cases a marked 
contrast to the politick boundaries in America and Australia, 
where the boundaries have often been marked out in advance of 
the population. In Europe the general rule is that the boundaries 
tend to run through some thinly peopled strip or tract of country, 
such as is formed by mountain ranges, elevated tablelands too 
bleak for cultivation, relatively high ground of no great altitude 
where .soil and climate are less favourable to cultivation than the 
lower land on either side, or low ground occupied by heaths or 
marshes or some other sterile soil; but it is the exception for 
important navigable rivers to form boundaries between countries 
or even between important administrative divisions of countries, 
and for such exceptions a special explanation can generally be 
found. Navigable rivers unite rather than separate, for the 
obvious reason that they generally flow through populous valleys, 
and the vessels that pass up and down can touch as easily on 
one side as the other. Minor rivers, on the other hand, flowing 
through sparsely peopled valleys frequently form portions of 
political boundaries simply because they are convenient lines 
of demarcation. A brief examination of the present political 
mm> of Europe will serve to illustrate these rules. 

The eastern frontier of the Netherlands liegins 
liy running southwards through a marsh nearly 
parallel to the Ems but nowhere touching it, then 
winds south or south-westwards through a rather 
.sparsely peopled district to the Rhine. This river 
it croases. It then approaches but docs not touch 
the Meuse, but runs tor a considerable distance 
roughly parallel to that river along higher ground, 
where the population is much more scanty than 
in the vallev. On the side of Belgium the Dutch 
iKJundary is'for the most part thoroughly typical, 
winding between the dreariest parts of the Dutch 
or Belgium provinces of North Brabant, Limburg 
and Antwerp. The Scheldt nowhere forms a 
lioundary Irctwecn countries, not even at its wide 
estuary. The eastern frontier of Belgium is quite 
typical lioth on the side of Germany and I.uxem- 
burg. It is otherwise, however, on the south, 
where that country confines with France, and 
indeed the whole of the north-east frontier of 
France may be called a historical frontier, showing 
the influence of geographical conditions only in 
details. One of these details, however, deserves 
attention, the tongue in which it advances north¬ 
wards into Belgium so as to give to France the 
natural fortress of Givet, a tongue, be it noted, 
the outline of which is as typical a boundary as is 
to be seen in Europe in respect of scantiness of 
population, apart from the fortress. 

The mountainous frontiers of France on the cast 
and south require hardly any comment. Only in 
the Burgundy Gate between the Vosges and the 
Jura has an artificial boundary had to be drawn, 
and even that in a minor dfc'gree. illustrate the 
general rule. The division of the Iberian peninsula 
between Spain and Portugal goes back in effect to 
the Christian reaction against the Moors. The 
valley of the Miflo and its tributaries establishes a 
natural connexion between Galicia and the rest of 
Spain; but an independent crusade against the 
Moors starting from the lower part of the valley 
of the Douro resulted in tlw formation of the 
kingdom of Portugal, which found its natural 
eastern limit on the scantily peopled margin of 
the Iberian tableland, where the rivers cease to be 
navigable and flow through narrow gorges, that 


of the Tagus, where the river marks the frontier, being almost 
without inhabitants, especially on the Spanish side. 

The greater part of the Italian boundary is very clearly marked 
geographically, though we have to look back to the weakness of 
divided Italy to account for the instances in which northern moun¬ 
taineers have pushed their wajr into southern Alpine valleys. Even 
in these parts, however, there are interesting illustrations of geo¬ 
graphical influence in the way in which the Italian boundary crosses 
the northern ends of the Lago Maggiore and the Lake of Garda, 
and cuts off portions of Lake Lugano Imth in the east and west. 
In all these cases the frontier crosses from one steep unpeopled slope 
to another, assigning the population at different ends or on different 
sides of the lakes to the country to which belongs the adjacent 
population not lying on their shores. 

Of the Swiss frontiers all that it is necessary to remark is that the 
river Rhine in more than one place marks the bounda^, in one, 
however, where it traverses aUuvial flats liable to inundation (on the 
side of Austria), in the other place where it rushes through a gorge 
below the falls of Schafihausen. The southern frontier of Germany is 
almost throughout typical, the northern is the sea, except where a 
really artificial boundary runs through Jutland. 

In the east of Germany and the north-east of Austria the winding 
frontier through low plains is the result of the partition of Poland, 
but in spite of the absence of marked physical features it is for ^e 
most pan in its details almost as typiau as the mountainous frontier 
on the south of Germany. All the great rivers arc cinsscd. Most of 
the line runs through a tract of strikingly scanty population, and the 
dense population in one part of it, where upi>er Silesia confines with 
Russian Poland, has been developed since the boundary was fixed. 

In the Balkan Peninsula the most striking facts are that the 
Balkans do not, and the Danulw to a large extent does form a 
boundary. Geographical features, however, bring the valley of the 
Maritsa (eastern Rumelia) into intimate relation with upper Bulgaria, 
the connexion of which with Bulgaria north of the Balkans had long 
lieen established by the valley of the Isker, narrow as that valley is. 
On the side of Rumania, again, it is the marshes on the left bank 
of the Danube even more than the river itself that make ol that river 
a frontier. An examination of the eastern boundary of all that is 
included in Russia in Europe will furnish further illustrations of 
the general rule. 

Finally, on the north-west ol Russia it was only natural that the 
Tomek and the Tana should be taken as lines of demarcation in 
that thinly peopled region, and it was equally natural that where the 


Countries. 


Area. 

English 
sq. m. 


. 1 241,466 1 

Vina . j 

19,735 


• \ 15.431 

, . ! 207,206 

. . 1 208,760 

. 1 1,003 

• ! 24,974 


I 10,676 


23 


3,500 


12,741 


. 34 , 347 *'' 


.50,588 


1.951,249 


144,255 


18,762 


191,994 


175 


173,968 


126,053 


15 , 97 «> 


6^,840 


37,323 


3 , 3*8 


152 


121,74a 


Population. j 

i 

Pop, j»er] 
sq. m. 

About 

1880. 

About 

t8()0. 

About 1 
lyoo. 1 

37,884 

41.3.58 

45.405 “ 

188 

i,.33b* 


1,568 “ ^ 

8t 

, , 

9' 

.. 

147 

5,520 

6,060 

6,694 >« 

589 

1,980 

2,185 

2,465 “ 

160 


38,343 ’ 

38,596 '* 

186 

. . 

.. ■ 

15“ 


45,234 

49,428 

50.345 

270 

.. ■ 


237'« 

247 


2,187» 

2,4.34 

97 

28,460 '■* 


32,450 “ 

293 



111’ 

435 



2281' 

65 

4,013 ’ 

4,,511* 

5.103" 

400 

4,160 ‘ 

4,6()0 

5,423 

153 


.. 

.5,913 ” 

117 

8<),685 1 


103,671 “ 

53 

2,176 ‘ 

.. 

2,555 ;■ 

18 

1,908 ‘ 


2,494 

133 

16,432« 

17,262 “ 

18,618 '• 

97 

, . 

5 


29 

4,.566 

4,785, 

5.136“ 

.30 

, , 

2,001 ^ 

2,231 

18 

2,846 

2,933 

3.314“ 

207 



5,892 ? 

90 

2,oo8 '1 

3.154"’ 

3,733 “ 

100 


302* 

.304 “ 

91 



12 ? 

79 

35,026 = 

37.8811 

41,433 “ 

341 J 


Austria-Hungary 
Bosnia-Herzego 
Liechtenstein 
Belgium 
Denmark (‘i 
France 
Monaco . 

German Empire 
Luxemburg 
Greece 
Italy . 

San Marino 
Montenegro 
Netherlands 
Portugal . 

Rumania . 

Russia 
Finland . 

Servia . 

Spain 
Andorra . 

Sweden 
Norway 
Switzerland 
Turkey (Europe) 

Bulgaria (•'I 
Crete . 

Thasos . 

United Kingdom 

Annexed ^ imperial decree to Austria-Hungary in 1908. 

(») Including Faeroe Islands. 

Area exclusive of Tagus and Sado inlets (together 161 sq. m.). 

(■« Excluding Canary Wands. '« With Novi-bazar. 

W Bulgaria proclaimed its independence of Turkey in 1908. 

>1885. '“laSt. >1879. •‘1878. “1884. “1877 

» 1889. * Census 1890. '« 1888. “ Census igoo. " Census 1895. 

“ Estimate 1897. “ Census 1901. “ Census 1896. Census 1900. 

" Census 1899. “ Census 1897. 


1891. 
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boundary betwcon Norway and Sweden descends from the fjeld in 
the south it should leave to Norway both sides of the vaiUey of the 
Glommen. 


The preceding table shows the area of the countries of Europe, 
with their e8tim8,ted or enumerated populations in 
* *"■ thousands (000 omitted) a\ different dates. 

A noteworthy feature of the distribution of population in 
Europe, especially in western, southern and central Europe,* in 
modem times, is the high degree of aggregation in towns, which 
is exhibited in the following table * for the different countries or 
regions of the continent:— 



Percentage 

in Towns. 


Over 

100,000. 

From 
20,000 to 
700,000 

over 

20,000. 

England and Wales 

34'8 

* 3-5 

58-3 

Scotland .... 

2 Q 7 

9-9 

397 

Ireland .... 

14*2 

5-3 

» 9-5 

Norway .... 

70-8 

6-8 

77-0 

Sweden .... 

8-5 

2*6 

11*2 

Denmark .... 

79'4 

6-0 

26-0 

German Empire . 

17*0 

11*2 

28-2 

Netherlands 

22*3 

75-0 

37'3 

Belgium .... 

18-6 

12*0 

3O'0 

France .... 

l.f 7 

70-3 

24*0 

Spain and Portugal 

70-5 

57 

, 76-2 

Bosnia, Servia and Bulgaria . 


4-2 

4 -* 

Rumania .... 

4-6 

7-2 

ll'8 

Hungary .... 

37 

9-1 

12*8 

Galicia and Bukovina . 

2-0 

4-8 

6-8 

Cis-T.eillian provinces of 




Austria (exclusive of (he 




two latlei) 

72-4 

5-9 

78-3 

Poland .... 

70-6 

4-2 

( 4-8 

Baltic Provinces. Russia 

77-4 

8-3 

797 

Moscow legion’ . 

9-6 

5'4 

75-0 

Black earth goviirniiients, 




Great Ku.ssia’ . 

07 

4-9 

5'6 

Governments of middle ami 




lower Volga* . 

3 3 

4-0 

7-3 

South Russia” 

7’0 

8-5 

75'5 

Finland .... 

3-8 

4'3 

8-7 


The following table contains a list of the towns with more than 
100,000 inhabitants, not in every case according to the most 
recent census, but, in order to make the populations fairly com¬ 
parable with one another, according to the nearest census or 
available estimate to 1900. Population in thousands (000 
omitted):— 


♦London (Greater, lyoi) . 
London (Registration, 
1901) 

•l^ris (w. subs.) 

„ (City, 1901) 

•Berlin (w. subs.) 

„ (TQOO) . 

Vienna (igoo) . 

♦St Petersburg (w. subs., 
1897) . . 

♦Constantinople (w. subs.) . 
Moscow (w. subs., 1897) . 
Glasgow (w. subs., 1901) . 
Hamburg-Altona (1900) . 
Liverpool (w. sub.s., 1901) 
Manchester-Salford (1901) 
Budapest (1900) 

Warsaw (1897) . 

tBirmingham (w. subs., 

jgoi) . . . . 

•Naples (comm., rgor) 


6581 


4536 

2877 

2661 


1884 

1662 


3267 

1200 

1036 

910 

867 

767 

7(>5 

73 * 

638 


599 

565 


Brussels (1901) . 

♦Madrid (1900) . 
•Amsterdam (1902) . 
♦Barcelona (1900) 

Munich (1900) . 
Marseilles (1901) 

♦Milan (comm., 1901) . 
Copenhagen (w. subs., 

190O . . . . 

•Rome (comm., 1901) 
Lyons (7901) 

Leiprig (1900) . 

Leeds (w. subs., 1901) 
Breslau (1900) . 

Odessa (1897) . 

I)re.sden (1900) . 
Edinburgh-Leith (1901) . 
Sheffield (igoi) . . . 

Dublin (w. subs., 1901) . 

Cologne (1900) . 

♦Usbon (1900) . 


563 

540 

540 

533 

500 

495 

493 


477 

4O3 

460 


4.55 

444 

4*3 

405 

395 

393 


381 


373 


37 * 


356 


’ Taken from a paper by Professor Voeikov on " Verteilung der 
Bevdlkerung auf der Erdc unter dem Einflnss der Naturvcrhkltnissc 
und der menschlichen TatigUelt,” in PeUtmanns MitUil. (1906), p, 
249, where corresponding figures arc given for other parts of the 
world. 

’ Kaluga, Smolensk, Tver, Moscow, Yaroslav, Kostromer and 
Vladimir. 

* Kursk, Orel, Tula, Ryazan, Tambov, Voronezh and Penza. 

♦ Nizhniy Novgorod, Kazan, Simbirsk, Samara, Saratov and 
Astrakhan. 

' Bessarabia, Kherson, Taurida, Ekateiinoslav and Don Province, 


Belfast (1901) . 
Rotterdam (1902) . . 

Turin (comm., 1901) 
Bristol (1901) . 

Newcastle - Gateshead 
(1901) . . . ■ . 

Prague (w. subs., 1900) . 

L6dz (1897) 

•Palermo (comm., 1901) . 

Stockholm (igoz) 
Elberfeld-Barmen(i90i) . 
Bordeaux (w. sul)s., 1896) 
Frankfort-on-Main . 

Riga (w. subs., 1897) 
Bucharest (1899) 

Bradford (1901) 

Antwerp (1901) 

{West Ham (1901) 
Nuremberg (1900) . 

Kiev (1897) 

Hull (1901) 

Nottingham (1901) . 
Hanover (1900) . 

Genoa (comm., 1901) 
Magdeburg (1900) . 

Chri.stiania (1900) 

Tiic Hague (1902) 
Koubaix- Tourcoing (7901) 
Uiisseldorf (1900) 
♦Valencia (1900) . 

Florence (comm., 1901) . 
Leicester (1901) 

Lille (790:) 

Chemnitz (1900) 
Portsmouth (7901) . 
Charlottenburg (1900) 
Konig-sberg (t^o) . 

Triest (1900) 

Plymouth - Devonporl 
(7907) . . . . 

Stuttgart (7900) 

Kharkov (7897) 

Bolton (7907) . 

Oporto (7900) . 

CardifI (7907) . 

Bremen (1900) . 

Ghent (1901) . 

Dundee (7907) . 

Vilna (1897) 
Brighton-Hove (looi) 
Lemberg (1900) 

U6ge (1901) 

Halle a/s. (1900) 

Aberdeen (7907) 


349 

BologTta (comm., 7901) 

15* 

344 

•Vettice (comm., 1907) 

15* 

335 

CataTtia (comm., 1907) 

750 

3*9 

Measina (comm., 7907) 

150 


Salonica 

150 

3*5 

Strassburg (7900) 

1.50 

3 i 7 t 

Zurich (comm., 7900) 

130 

315 

Seville (7900) 


370 

St Etienne (1901) 

’47 

306 

Sunderland (7907) 

147 

*99 

Dortmund (7900) 

14* 

289 

Danzig (7900) 

141 

288 

Mannheim (7900) 

140 

283 

Stettin (78915) . 

140 

282 

Croydon (1907) . 

139 

280 

Graz (7900) 

>38 

*73 

Oldham (7907) . 

137 

267 

Saratov ((847) . 

137 

ZOl 

Aachen (7900) . 

L 35 

*47 

Gothenburg (7002) . 

134 

247 

Toulouse (7896) 

134 

240 

Nantes (7907) . 

1.33 

*37 

Kazan (1897) 

1 . 3 * 

*35 

Malaga (7900) . 

13'' 

230 

Havre (7907) 

130 

226 

Blackburn (7907) 

128 

222 

Brunswick (1900) 

128 

220 

Ekaterinoslav (1897) 

727 

274 

Rostov-on-Don (7897) 

120 

274 

Essen (7900) 

71 ^ 

205 

Posen (7900) 

117 

272 

Preston (1907) . 

11.3 

277 

Astrakhan (5897) 

113 

207 

Norwich (7907) . . ^ 

172 

789 

Murcia (7900) . 

112 

789 

Birkenhead (1901) . 

111 

188 

Athens (1896) . 

Ill 

179 

Tula (7897) 

III 


Briinn (7900) 

770 

777 

Kishinev (1897) 

109 

776 

Basel (comm., 790°) 

109 

>74 

Utrecht (7902) . 

109 

768 

Kiel (7900) 

108 

768 

Reims (1907) 

108 

764 

Krefeld (7900) . 

707 

163 

Derby (1907) 

106 

762 

Kassel (7900) 

106 

161 

Halifax (7907) . 

105 

760 

Nice (7907) 

105 

t6o 

Southampton (7907) 

105 

760 

Nancy (7907) 

103 

760 

Szeged (7900) 

103 

157 

Toulon (7907) . 

702 

L 53 

Cartagena (7900) 

700 


Comm. = commune, w. subs. = with suburbs. 


Author7T7Es. —Elisf'O Reclus, vois. i. (o v. of Nouvelle Giographie 
universelle (Paris, 7876-7880), translated by E. G. Ravenstein and 
A. H. Keane (vol. i. Southern Europe, vol. ii. France and Switzerland, 
vol. iii. Austria-Hungary, Germany, Belgium and the Netherlands, 
vol. iv. The British Mes, vol. v. Scandinavia, Russia in Europe, 
and the European islands, translation undated); G. G. Chisholm, 
“ Europe " (z voLs.) in Stanford's Compendium of Geography and 
Travel (London, 7899,1902); Kirchhoff and others, Die Ldnderhunde 
des Erdieils Europa, vols. ii. and iii. of Vnser Wissen von der Erde 
(comprising all the countries of Europe except Russia) (Vienna, &c., 
7887-7893); A. Philippson and L, Neumaim, Europa, eine aUge- 
meine Ldnderhunde (Leipzig, 7895, and edition by A. Philippson, 
7906); Joseph Parlsch, Central Europe (London, 7903) (embraces 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Rurnania, 
Servia, Bulgaria and Montenegro treated from a generM point of 
7-iew); Joseph I^artsch, Mitteleuropa (Gotha, 7904) (the same work 
in German, extended and furnished with additioiT^ coloured titaps); 
M. Fallex and A. Moirey, L'Europe moins la France (Paris, 1906) 
(no index); A. Hettner, Europa (Leipzig, 7907) (an im^rtant 
feature of this work is the division of Europe into natural regions); 
Vidal de la Blache, Tableau de la giographie de la France (Paris, 7903) 
(contains a most instructive map embracing western and central 
Europe to about 42° N. and 24'’-26° E., showing the former extent 
of forest, the distribution of soils earliest fit for cultivation, of 
littoral Mluvium and of the mines of salt and tin which were so 
important in early European commerce); H. B. George, The 
lielatians of Geography and History (OTcford, igpi) (deals very largely 


• In 1800 only those to which an asterisk is prefixed rose above 
100,000. Thirty-four out of the 144 towns enumerated in the list 
above belong to the British Isles. 

t The contiguous parliamentary boroughs of Birmingham and 
Aston Manor, 
t Part of Greater London. 
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with Europe): W. Z. Ripley, The Kates of Europe (^don, ig(») ; 
j. Dcnikcr, The Races of Man (I-oi^don, igoo ); R. G. Latham, The 
Nationalities of Europe (Loodoti, 2 vols., iii 63 ) I J; Bartholooiow, 

" Thi' MappioK of Europe,” in Scot. Geog. Magazine (1890), p. 293 ; 
Josepli Prestwicli, Geological Map of Europe (Oxford, 1880); 

A. Su])an, Dte Bevolhertmg dar Erde (viii. Gotha, 1891, iuid x. Gotha, 
iBpfj): StredbitHky, La S^erficie dr I'Europe (St Petersburg, 1882); 
Pi^pel, “ Die progressive Zunahme der Bevolkerung Europas," 
Vetermanns Mxtteil. (Ck)tha, 1886); Dr W. Koch, Handbuc:h fiir den 
Eisenhahn-Gmerverkekr (Bmlin), published annually (gives railway 
distances on all the lines of Europe except those of the British Wes, 
Greece, Portugal and Spain); Veriekrsatlas von Europa (Leipzig), 
frequently rc-issncd ; Grosser Adas der Eisenbahmn von Miiteteuropa 
(Lapzig); Verlag fitr Borsm and Einanztitetalur, frequently re-issued 
(gives kilometric distances between a great number of places and a 
great variety of other information in the text) ; K. Wiodenfeld, 
IJie nordwesteurvpdischen WtHhdfen (Berlin, 1903) (an important 
work discussing the'gepgraphicai basis of the commercial importance 
of the seaports of London, Liverpool, Hamburg, Bremen, Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Antwerp atra Havre). Papers ndating to the climate 
of Europe: J. Hann, " Dio Vertheilung des Luftdniekes fiber 
Mittel- und Slid-Europe fijaaed on monthly and annual means for 
the period 1851-1880), in Pcndi’.s Geograph. Abhandlungen (vol. ii. 
No. 2, Vienna, 1887); A. Supau, “ Die mittlere Dauer der Haupt- 
Warme-perioden in Eurrma,” Petermanus Mitteil. (1887), pi. 10, 
and pp. 165-172: Joseph Reger, " Kegenkartc yon Europa,” in 
Petermanns Mitteil. (1Q03), pi. i ; A. Supan, ” Die iahreszeitliche 
Verteilung dor Niederschliige in Europa,’’ Sic., ibid. (1890), pi. 2i, 
and pp. 296-297 ; P. Elfert, “ Die Bewolkung in Mittelcuropa mit 
.EinsclUuss der Karpatonlknder,” ibid. (1890)^. 11 andpp. 137-145 ; 
K6nig, " Die Dauer des Sonnonscheins in Europa,” in Nona Acta 
Leopoldina Karol, der deutschen A had. der Naturforseker, vol. Ixvii. 
No. 3 (llallc, 1896); E. Ihne, " Phiinologische Karte des Frfihlings- 
einzugs in Mittelcuropa,” in Petermanns Mitteil. (1905), pi. 9 , nnd 
pp. 97-108 ; A. Angot, " R6gime des pluies de la ptoinsulo ibHiqne,” 
in Annales du bur. cent. r^Uor. de France (1893, B. pp. 157-194), 
and "ROgime des pluies do I’Europc occidentale,” ibid. (iSijf, 

B. pp. 155-192); E. D. Bruckner, “Die Klimaschwankungen seit 

1700,” in Penck's Geographisohe Abhandlungen, iv. PI. 2 (Vienna, 
1890); Supan, “ Die Versdiiebung der Bevolkerung in Mittelcuropa 
Blit Einschluss der Karpatenliinaer,” Petermanns Mitteil. H899); 
Block, L'Europe politique et sociale (2nd ed., 1892); E. Reclus, 
" Heg6inonie de I’Europe," in La SociHi nouoelle (Brussels, 1894). 
Publications relating to the measurement of a degree of longitude 
on the parallel of 52" N. from Valcntia (Ireland) to the na-stem 
frontier of Russia : '(i) Stebnitsky, account of the Russian section 
of this work in the Memoirs (Zapiski) of the Mild. Topog. Section 
of the RussiaH General Staff, vols. xlix. and 1 . (St. Petersburg, 1893) 
(in Russian, see notice in Petermanns Mitteil. (1894), Litteratur- 
bericht. No. 289); (2) and (3) Vie europdiscKe Ldngengradmessung 
in f2° Br. von Greenwich bis Warschau ; (2) Part i., Helmort, Haupl- 
dreieche und Grundlinienanscklitsse von England bis Poten (Berlin, 
1893); (3) Part ii., Bfirsch and Kruger, Genddtische Linien, Parallel- 
hogen, und LothakweicHungen zwischen Eeaghmain und Warsehau 
(Berlin, 1896); J. G. Kohl, Die geographisohe Lage der Hauptstadte 
Europas (Leipzig, 1874); Paul Mouriot, Des agglomlrations urbaines 
dans I'Europe contemporaine (Paris, 1898); Scharff, The History 
of the European Fauna (London, 1899). (G. C. C.) 

2 . Political History 

The origin the name of Europe has been dealt with above, 
and the difficulty of any exact definition of the geographical 
limits covered by this term has been pointed out. A similar 
difficulty meets us when we come to deal with European hist(^. 
We know what we mean when we speak of European civilization, 
though in its origins, as in its modem develojMnents, this was not 
confined to Europe. In one sense the history of Europe is the 
history of this civilization and of the forces by wlikfa it was 
produced, p*eserved and developed; for a separate history of 
Europe could never have been written but for the alien powers 
by which this civilization was for centuries confined within the 
geogr;q>bical limits of the Euifipean continent. Moreover, 
within these geographical (limits the tradition of the Roman 
empire, and above all the organization of the Catholic Church, 
gave to the European nations, and the states based upon them, 
a homogeneity which without them could not liave survived. 
The name of Europe, indeed, remained until modera times no 
more than “ a geographical expression ” ,* its diplomatic use, 
in the sense of a group of statM having common interests and 
duties, is, indeed, no older thlti the 19th century ; in the middle 
ages its place was taken by the conceptions of the Church and 
the Empire, which, though theoretically universal, were practic¬ 
ally European. Yet the history of the states system of Europe, 


though enormously influenced by outside forces, possesses from 
the firet a chameter of its own, which enables it to be treated as 
a separate unit. This historical Europe, however, has never been 
exactly commensurate with Europe considered as a ^ographical 
division. Russia, though part of Europe geographically—even 
if we set the limits of Asia at'the Don with certain old geographers 
—‘had but slight influence on European history until the time of 
Peter the Great The Ottoman empire, though its influence on 
the affairs of Europe was from the first profound, was essential^ 
an Asiatic power, and was not formally introduced into tiye 
European system until the treaty of Paris of 185^* 8 ^^ 

remains outside European civilization. 

Europe, then, as we now conceive the term in its application 
to the political system and the type of culture established in this 
part of the world, may, broadly speaking, be traced to four 
principal origins: (i) The Aegean civilization (Hellenic and pre- 
Hellenic) ; (2) the Roman empire; (3) Christianity ; (4) the 
break-up of tlio Roman empire by the Teutonic invasions. All 
tliese forces helped in the development of Europe as we now know 
it. To the Aegean civilization, whether transformed by contact 
with Rome, and again transformed by the influence of niri.s- 
tianity and the religious genius of the middle ages—or re- 
diiicovered during the classical Renaissance—Europe owm the 
cliaracteristic qualities of its thought and of its expression in 
literature and art. From republican Rome it largely draws its 
conceptions of law and of administrative order. From Ae 
Roman empire it inherited a tradition of political unity which 
survived, in visible form, though but as a shadowy symbol, 
until the last Holy Roman emperot abdicated in 1806 ; survived 
also, more fruitfully, in the rules of the Roman lawyers which 
developed into modem international law. Yet more does Europe 
owe to Christianity, an Asiatic religion, but modified by contact 
with Greek thought and powerfully organized on the lines of 
the Roman administrative system. The Roman Church remained 
a reality when the Roman empire had become little more than a 
name, and was throughout the period of chaos and transforma¬ 
tion that followed the collapse of the Roman empire the most 
powerful instrument for giving to the heterogeneous races of 
Europe a common culture and a certain sense of common 
interests. 

The history of Europe, then, might well begin with tlie origins 
of Greece and Rome, and trace the rise of the Roman empire Md 
the successive influence upon it of Hellenism and Christianity. 
These subjects arc, however, very fully dealt with elsewhere (see 
Aegean Civilization ; Greece ; Rome ; Church History) ; 
and it will, therefore, be more convenient to begin this account 
with the "reutonic invasions and the break-up of the Roman 
empire, events which mark thd definite beginning of the modem 
European states system. 

In a sense the Roman empire had been already “ barbarized ” 
before the invasions of the barbarians en masse. Land left vacant 
by the dwindling of the population was colonized by immigrants, 
Teutonic and other, from beyond the frontiers; the Roman 
l^ions were largely recruited from Germans and other non- 
Romans, some of whom even rose to the imperial purple. Tlius, 
in ffic end, the Roman emperor, with his guard and his household, 
ruling over an empire mercilessly exploited to fill his treaaurj’, 
was essentially indistinguishable from those barbarian chiefs, 
with their antrustians and their primitive fiscal meldiods, who 
entered into portions of his inheritance and carried on the 
traditions of his rule. 

The history of the Teutonic peoples prior to their organized 
invasions of the empire is dealt with elsewhere (see Teutonic 
Peoples). It was in the 4ih century that the pressure of their 
advance was first felt on the frontiers, and this led to a change 
in the government of the empire which was to have notable 
consequences. In a.d. 330 Constantine had transferred the 
capital from Rome to Byzantium (Constantinople), but the 
empire, from the Forth to the Tigris, continued to be administeiod 
successfully from a single centre. Not, however, for long: the 
increasing perih from without made a closer supervision cssentU, 
and after the death of Theodosias L (395) the empire was divided 
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Ixftween emperors of the East and West. It was the bcginninj? 
not only of the break-up of the empire, but of that increasing 
divergence between the eastern and western types of European 
religion and culture which has continued to this day. 

The pressure of the 1’eutonic invasions beciime increasingly 
strong during the reigns of the emperor Valens and his successors. 
TTiese invasions were of two types, (i) migrations of whole 
peoples with their old German patriarchal oiyanization com¬ 
plete, (z) bands, larger or smaller, of emigrants in search of land 
to settle on, without tribal cohesion, but organized under the 
leadership of military chiefs. The earlier invaders, Goths and 
Vandals, and later the Burgundians and Lombards were of the 
first type; to the second belonged the Franks, “ free ” men 
from the ^xon plain, and the Saxon invaders of Britam. The 
distinction was a vital one; for the Goths, Vandals, Burgundians 
and Lombards never took TOOt«in the soil, and succumbed in 
turn, while the Frankish and Saxon immigrants, each man lord 
in his own estate, not only maintained themselves, but set up at 
the cost of the Roman orgarization and of the power of their 
own kings a wholly new polity, based on the independence of 
the territorial unit, which later on was to develop into feudalism. 

It was owing to the pressure of Turanian invaders from the 
East that the Teutonic peoples were first forced to take refuge 
within the empire. In 378 the' Goths defeated and 
slew the emperor Valens in a battle near Adrianople; 
fvatioat. 410 Alaric, king of the West Goths, sacked Rome; 

and shortly after his death the Goths passed into Gaul 
and Spain. In 429 Gaiseric, king of the Vandals, at the invita¬ 
tion, it is said, of the governor Bonifadns, passed over from 
Spain to Roman Africa, which became the centre of another 
Teutonic kingdom, soon established as a great naval power 
which for a while commanded the Mediterranean and devastated 
the coasts of Italy and Sicily with its piracies. 

Meanwhile the Franks and Burginjdians were pressing into 
Germany and Gaul, while from 449 onwards the SMons, the 
Angles and the Jutes invaded and occupied Britain. For a 
moment it was doubtful if the Aryan or Turanian races would be 
supreme, but in 451 Attila, king of the Suns, was decisively 
beaten in the battle of Chfilons by a combination of Franks, 
Goths and Romans, under the Roman genemi Actius and 
Theodosius, king of the Goths. This battle decided rivat Europe 


was to be Christian and independent of Asia and Africa. In 476 
the succession of Western emperors came to an end with Odoacer's 
occupation of Rome, and with the decision of the Roman senate 
that one emperor was enough, and that the Eastern emperor, 
Zeno, should rule the whole empire. For a time Theodoric, king 
of the East Goths, ruled Italy, Gaul and Spain; but after his 
death in 526 the empire of the East Goths was shattered, and 
changes took place which led to the rise of independent Teutonic 
kingdoms in Gaul and Spain. In Gaul Clovis (d. 511), the king 
of the Franks, had already established his power, and in Spain, 
the West Gothic kingdom, with its capital at Toledo, imw 
asserted its Teutonic independence. Under the emperor 
Justinian (527-565), indeed, the Roman empire seemed in a fmr 
way to recover its supremacy ; the Vandal kingdtan in Africa 
was destroyed; in 555 the Byzandne general Narses finally 
shattered the power of the East Goths in Italy, and the exarchate 
of Ravenna was established in dependence on the Eastern 
emperor; the West Goths were forced to give up the south of 
Spain; and the Persians were checked. But with the death 
of Justinian troubles began. In 568 the Lombards, under 
Alboin, appeared in Italy, which they overran as far south as 
the Tiber, establishing their kingdom on the ruins of the exar¬ 
chate. Though in Asia the emperor Heraclius, in a series of 
victorious campaigns, broke the Persian power and succeeded 
even in extending the Roman dominion, Italy, save for a while 
Ravenna itself and a few scattered sea-coast towns, was thence¬ 
forth lost to the empire of which in theory it still formed a 
part. 

Thb catastrophe produced one result the importance of wi^ 
it k impossible to exaggerate; the development of the political 
power of the papacy. At the bjginning of the 6th century Rome, 
under Theodonc the Goth, was still the city of the Caesars, 
the tradition of its ancient life was yet unbroken; at the end 
of the century Rome, under Pope Gregory the (k«at (590-604), 
had become die city of die popes. And with the city die popes 
entered into some of the inheritance of,the Caesars; in the 
world-wide activity of Gregory we already have a foreshadowing 
of universal claims, often effectively asserted, which made the 
great medieval popes, in a truer sense than the medieval emperors, 
the representatives of the idea of Roman imperial unity (see 
Rone, sec. h. MMe Papacy). 
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'fhe next event thut profoundly affected the histoty of Europe empire. Till his death in 814 Charlemagne was king of the 
was the rise of Mahommedanisir.. In a.d. 613, sixteen years Franks as well as emperor. His kingdom embraced not only all 
ThtH»- Gregory’s death, occurred the flight (Hijra) of Germany and modem France, but included a large part of 

giTa,A.D. Mahomet from Mecca to Medina, which fixed the Italy and Spain as far as the Ebro. Under his rule western 
tu. tuu memorable era of the Hegira. The full force of the Europe was united in a powrerful empire, in the organization of 
militant religion founded by the Arab prophet was not which the principles of Roman and Teutonic administration 
Bfrimn *m. death (632), The emperor Heraclius, were 'blended; and, after his death, he left to his successors, 

the vigour of his manhood passed, was unable to meet this new the Frankish and German kings, the tradition of a centralized 
peril; the Arabs, strong m their hardy simplicity and new-bom government which survived the chaos of the period that followed, 
religious fanaticism, and aided by the treason and cowardice of and the prescriptive'right to the title and prestige of Roman 
the decadent Roman governing classes, overran Asia Minor, emperors—a tradition and a claim that were to exercise a 
conquered E^ypt and the whole of northern Africa, overwhelmed notable effect on the development of European history for 
the Gothic kingdom in Spain, and even penetrated beyond the centuries to come. (Sec France : History and Charlemagne.) 
Pyrenees to the copquest of ^e province of Narbonne. One of The period from the death of Charlemagne (814) to the iztli 
the chief effects of these Arab conquests was that Christian century is characterized in western Europe by the general 
civilization became gradually confined to Europe ; another was weakening of the idea of central government and by guropt 
that the trade routes to the East were closed to the Western the rise of feudalism. During the same period the pHtrttn 
nations. The conquest Of Narbonne marked the limit of the East Roman or Byzantine empire escaped disruption dttb et 
advance of Islam in western Europe, for in 732 the Arabs were and, preserving the traditions of Roman civil and Chmrit - 
overthrown by Charles Martel in the battle of Tours, and a military administration, formed an effective barrier 
few years later were driven out of Gaul. In Spain, however, for Europe and Christendom against the advancing tide of Islam, 
they succeeded in maintaining themselves tWughout the At the same time, however, the growing divergence between 
middle ager., developing a high type of civilization which had the Eastern and Western Churches, which had been accentuated 
a considerable influence on the intellectual life of medieval by the iconoclastic controversy (see Iconoclasts), and was 
Lurop; and it was not till 1494 that Granada, their last psses- destined in 1053 to culminate in a definite schi-sm, was gradually 
sion m the peninsula, was conquered by the Christian monarchs, widening the breach between the two types of European civiliza- 
Fcrdinand and Isabella. tion, which came into violent conflict at the beginning of the 

The battle of Tours emphasized and increased the power and 13th century, when crusaders from western Europe captured 
reputation of Charles Martel. As a mayor of the palace to the Constantinople and set up a Latin empire in the East (see 
decadent Merovingian successors of Clovis, he was Roman Empire, Later ; Church History ; Crusades). In 
virtually ruler of the Franks, and, after his death, western Europ, meanwhile, the unity of the empire did not long 
the last of the rois fainrants of the house of Merovech survive Charlemagne. Its definite break-up dates from the treaty 
was depsed, and Pippin, Charles’s son, was elected king of the of 'Verdun (843), by which Charles the Bald received Ncustria, 
Franks. The prestige of the Carolingian house (to give it the Aquitaine and western Burgundy, Louis the German Bavaria, 
name it was later known by) was increased when, at the urgent Swabia, Saxony and Thuringia, and the emperor Lothair the 
entreaty of Pope Stephen III., Pippin marched into Italy and middle kingdom known by his name, the regnum Lolharii or 
saved Rome from the Lombards, who were endeavouring to Lotharingia (see Lorraine). By the partition of Mersen (870) 
extend their power southwards. Pippin’s son Charles (Charle- Lotharingia itself was divided between the West and East 
magne) finally conquered the Lombards in 774 and thus added Frankish realms—France and Germpy, terms which from this 
part of northern Italy to his dominions. time begin to represent true national divisions. Wilh the 

In 797 an event of the highest imprtance to the Europan treaties of Verdun and Mersen the history of the European state 
world took place. The empror Constantine VI. was deposed system may be said to begin. 

by his mother Irene, who seized the throne. Thereupn At first; indeed, it seemed as though the nascent states were 
Roman people definitely threw about to be dissolved by disruption from within and attacks 
CbprtMtbtoS the authority of the emprors of Constantinople, from without. All alike were subject to the attacks ^ . 
Qnttn on the ground tlmt a woman could not hold the position of the Norse sea-rovers, hardy pirates who not tnaaiitm . 
of Caesar. In 800 Leo crowned Charlemagne emperor scourged all the coasts of Piyrope but pnetrated, 
at Rome, and henceforth till 1453, when Constantinople burning and harrying, far inland up the great waterway.s. 
was conquered by the Turks, there was an Eastern and a Western Meanwhile, the weakening of central government due to dynastic 


Charlemagne's Empire at its greatest extent. The Western Empire after tlffc Partition of Mersen 870 
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Ixftween emperors of the East and West. It was the bcginninj? 
not only of the break-up of the empire, but of that increasing 
divergence between the eastern and western types of European 
religion and culture which has continued to this day. 

The pressure of the 1 ’eutonic invasions beciime increasingly 
strong during the reigns of the emperor Valens and his successors. 
TTiese invasions were of two types, (i) migrations of whole 
peoples with their old German patriarchal oiyanization com¬ 
plete, (z) bands, larger or smaller, of emigrants in search of land 
to settle on, without tribal cohesion, but organized under the 
leadership of military chiefs. The earlier invaders, Goths and 
Vandals, and later the Burgundians and Lombards were of the 
first type; to the second belonged the Franks, “ free ” men 
from the ^xon plain, and the Saxon invaders of Britam. The 
distinction was a vital one; for the Goths, Vandals, Burgundians 
and Lombards never took TOOt«in the soil, and succumbed in 
turn, while the Frankish and Saxon immigrants, each man lord 
in his own estate, not only maintained themselves, but set up at 
the cost of the Roman orgarization and of the power of their 
own kings a wholly new polity, based on the independence of 
the territorial unit, which later on was to develop into feudalism. 

It was owing to the pressure of Turanian invaders from the 
East that the Teutonic peoples were first forced to take refuge 
within the empire. In 378 the' Goths defeated and 
slew the emperor Valens in a battle near Adrianople; 
fvatioat. 410 Alaric, king of the West Goths, sacked Rome; 

and shortly after his death the Goths passed into Gaul 
and Spain. In 429 Gaiseric, king of the Vandals, at the invita¬ 
tion, it is said, of the governor Bonifadns, passed over from 
Spain to Roman Africa, which became the centre of another 
Teutonic kingdom, soon established as a great naval power 
which for a while commanded the Mediterranean and devastated 
the coasts of Italy and Sicily with its piracies. 

Meanwhile the Franks and Burginjdians were pressing into 
Germany and Gaul, while from 449 onwards the SMons, the 
Angles and the Jutes invaded and occupied Britain. For a 
moment it was doubtful if the Aryan or Turanian races would be 
supreme, but in 451 Attila, king of the Suns, was decisively 
beaten in the battle of Chfilons by a combination of Franks, 
Goths and Romans, under the Roman genemi Actius and 
Theodosius, king of the Goths. This battle decided rivat Europe 


was to be Christian and independent of Asia and Africa. In 476 
the succession of Western emperors came to an end with Odoacer's 
occupation of Rome, and with the decision of the Roman senate 
that one emperor was enough, and that the Eastern emperor, 
Zeno, should rule the whole empire. For a time Theodoric, king 
of the East Goths, ruled Italy, Gaul and Spain; but after his 
death in 526 the empire of the East Goths was shattered, and 
changes took place which led to the rise of independent Teutonic 
kingdoms in Gaul and Spain. In Gaul Clovis (d. 511), the king 
of the Franks, had already established his power, and in Spain, 
the West Gothic kingdom, with its capital at Toledo, imw 
asserted its Teutonic independence. Under the emperor 
Justinian (527-565), indeed, the Roman empire seemed in a fmr 
way to recover its supremacy ; the Vandal kingdtan in Africa 
was destroyed; in 555 the Byzandne general Narses finally 
shattered the power of the East Goths in Italy, and the exarchate 
of Ravenna was established in dependence on the Eastern 
emperor; the West Goths were forced to give up the south of 
Spain; and the Persians were checked. But with the death 
of Justinian troubles began. In 568 the Lombards, under 
Alboin, appeared in Italy, which they overran as far south as 
the Tiber, establishing their kingdom on the ruins of the exar¬ 
chate. Though in Asia the emperor Heraclius, in a series of 
victorious campaigns, broke the Persian power and succeeded 
even in extending the Roman dominion, Italy, save for a while 
Ravenna itself and a few scattered sea-coast towns, was thence¬ 
forth lost to the empire of which in theory it still formed a 
part. 

Thb catastrophe produced one result the importance of wi^ 
it k impossible to exaggerate; the development of the political 
power of the papacy. At the bjginning of the 6th century Rome, 
under Theodonc the Goth, was still the city of the Caesars, 
the tradition of its ancient life was yet unbroken; at the end 
of the century Rome, under Pope Gregory the (k«at (590-604), 
had become die city of die popes. And with the city die popes 
entered into some of the inheritance of,the Caesars; in the 
world-wide activity of Gregory we already have a foreshadowing 
of universal claims, often effectively asserted, which made the 
great medieval popes, in a truer sense than the medieval emperors, 
the representatives of the idea of Roman imperial unity (see 
Rone, sec. h. MMe Papacy). 
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struggles had led to the growth of independent or semi-independ- 
ept powers within the states themselves. The Frank landowners 
hid successfully asserted their independence of the jurisdiction 
of the king (or emperor) and his officials; the imperial officials 
themselves, dukes or counts, had received grants of lands with 
similar immunities (beneficia), and tllese had become hereditary. 
Thus sprang up a class of great territorial nobles to whom, amid 
the growing anarchy, men looked for protection rather thairto 
the weak and remote central power; and so, out of the chaos 
that followed the break-up of the empire of Charlemagne, was 
born the feudal system of the middle ages (see Feudalism). 
This organization was admirable for defence; and with its aid, 
before the close of the first decade of the loth century, the 
frontiers of France and Germany had been made safe against 
the northern barbarians, who had either been driven ofi and 
barriers erected against their return— e.g. the marks established 
by Henry the Fowler along the middle Elbe—or, as in the case 
of the Normans, absorbed into a system well adapted for such 
a process. By the treaty of St Claire-sur-Epte (911) between 
Charles the Simple and Rollo, chief of the Norsemen, the Normans 
were established in the country since known as Normandy (?•»•), 
as feudatories of the French crown. In England, by the treaty of 
Wedmore (878) between Alfred and the Danish king Guthrum, the 
Danes had already been established in a large part of England. 

Feudalism, by the time the Northmen had been subdued by its 
aid, was quite firmly established in the western part 6f Europe. 

During the nth century it was carried by the Normans 
into England, into Sicily and southern Italy, and by the 
feadaiita. nobles of the first crusade into the newly established 
kingdom of Jerusalem (1099). By the kings of France, 
England and Germany, however, who saw themselves in danger 
of being stripped of all but the semblance of power by its delega¬ 
tion to their more or less nominal vassals, the feudal organization 
was early recognized as impossible as a form of state government, 
if the state was to be preserved; and the history of the three 
great European powers during the succeeding centuries is mainly 
that of the struggle of the sovereigns against the disruptive am¬ 
bitions of the great feudal nobles. In England the problem was, 
from the outset, simplified; for though William the Conqueror 
introduced the .system of feudal land tenure into England in 1066 • 
he refused to set it up as his system of government, retaining 
alongside of it the old English national policy. In France, on the 
other hand, feudalism as a system of government had become 
firmly established; and it was not till the days of Philip Augustus 
(1180-1223) and Louis IX. (1226-1270) that the monarchy 
began to get the upper hand. From this time until the 17th 
century the power of the French monarchy, in spite of occasional 
lapses, grew steadily stronger. TRe reverse was the case with the 
German kingship. Its association with the undefined claims 
involved in the title of Roman emperor, traditionally attached to 
it, and notably those to authority in Italy, necessitated con¬ 
cession after concession to the feudal nobles, in order to purchase 
their support for tlieir assertion. The kingship, moreover, 
became elective; the imperial title was obtainable only at Rome 
at the hands of the pope; and the German kings thus became 
entangled in contests, not only with their own vassals, but with 
the tremendous spiritual force of the medieval papacy by 
which, for its own ends, the spirit of feudal insubordination was 
from time to time fomented. Thus in Germany the feudal nobles 
gradually acquired a sovereign status which, in some cases, has 
survived the territorial rearrangements of the 19th century and 
left its mark on the federal constitution of modem Germany ; 
while the kingship and the imperial title grew more and more 
shadowy till in 1806 it vanished'altogether. (See English 
History ; France : History ; Germany : History.) 

In France the process by which a strflng hereditary monarchy 
was established was a slow one. During the greater port of the 
10th century the Carolingians, stripped of the vast 
ntrttoof (jonwins which had been the basis of the power of 
of Cam" Pipphij owed their continued existence to the for¬ 
bearance of Hu(d> the Great, count of Paris. In 987, 
however, the lost Carolingian king died, and Hugh Capet, son of 


Hugh the Great, the most powerful of the territorial magnates, 
was chosen king of France. With his election dates the real 
beginning of the French monarchy, and under him and his suc¬ 
cessors Paris became the capital of France. Hugh’s Section, 
however, wa.s the work of the great feudatories, and France 
remained divided among a number of great fiefs, of which the 
chief were Brittany, Anjou, Flanders, Vermandois, Champaghfe> 
Burgundy, Aquitaine, Poitou, Gascony, Toulouse and Normandy. 

While the central power in France advanced slowly but 
steadily, the development of the royal authority in Germany 
was in the 10th and nth centuries more rapid. In 
911 the German magnates had elected Conrad the 
Franconian to reign over them, and in 919 Henry aarmaay . 

“ the Fowler " of fiaxony, “ whose reign forms one of 
the great turning-points in the history of the' German nation.” 
He defeated the Hungarians, the Slavs and the Danes, and by 
encouraging the growth and development of towns he contributed 
greatly to the formation of the German kingdom. His immediate 
successors, Otto the Great and Otto II., continued his work, 
which was only interrupted for a short time during the reign 
of the idealist Otto III., whose “ co.smopolitan imperialism ” 
brought him into collision with the German Church and to some 
extent with the German nobles. Henry II. (1002-1025) asserted 
with success his authority over Germany, and his successor 
Conrad II., who belonged to the Salian or Franconian line, did“ 
much to secure unity and prosperity to the Empire. His son and 
successor Henry III. (1039-1056) governed Germany wisely, 
and his reign witnessed the culminating point of the Holy Roman 
Empire. At the time of his death it seemed probable that 
Germany, like England and France, would gradually escape from 
the thraldom of the great feudatories. The future of the German 
monarchy depended upon the ability of future kings to suppress 
the forces of feudal disintegration in Germany, and to withstand 
the temptation of struggling to establish their influence over 
Italy. Unfortunately for German kingship Henry IV. (1056- 
1106) was only six years old on his accession, and when he became 
a man he found that the papacy under Hildebrand’s influence was 
practically independent of the emperor. Had Henry confined 
his efforts to coercing the German barons he might, like the 
Normans and Angevins in England, and like the Capetians in 
France, have proved successful. Unfortunately for Germany 
Henry entered upon the famous contest with the papacy under 
Gregory VII. (1073-1080), which ended in the 13th century in 
the defeat of tlie Empire in the person of Frederick II. The 
struggle began in 1073 over the question of investiture (?.».), 
and widened into a duel between tHfe spiritual and temporal 
powers. During the early years of the contest the influence of 
the piapacy reached a high pitch and made itself felt in the crusad¬ 
ing movement, which received its first impetus from Pope 
UrlW II., who appealed to Europe at the council of Clermont 
in 1095 to recover the Holy Places from the Turks. 

During the nth century the Eastern Empire was attacked by 
the Russians, the Normans and the Seljuks. The emperor 
Alexius Comnenus found himself on his accession in 
1081 threatened by the Seljuks (the victors in the de- tmttm 
cisive battle of Manzikert in 1071) and by the Sicilian Bmpin 
Normans who in 1081 besieged Durazzo. In 1083 he 
defeated the Normans in the battle of Durazzo, and 
with the death of Robert Guiscard in 1085 all danger from a fresh 
Norman invasion passed away. But the first crusade brought 
new anxieties to Alexius, for he feared that the crusaders might 
attack Constantinople. That fear rgmoved, he took advantage 
of the increased connexion between eastern and western Europe 
by bestowing commercial privileges upon the Italian tiding 
republics, who thus gained access to the ports of the Empire on 
easy terms. 

With the era of the Crusades, which lasted till the middle of 
the 13th century, Europe entered upon a period of change, the 
importance of which is realized by contrasting the condition 
of western Christendom in the nth with its condition in the 
13th century. Between the opening and close of the crusadii^; 
movement Europe underwent a complete revolution. While the 
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Crusades tended to emhance the prestige and authority of the During the crusading period a check sms placed to the tide of 
papacy and die power of European monarchs, they also led to Mahommedan conquest, while to the caliphaite the Crusades 
increased knowledge of the East, to the rapid de- proved a perpetual drain upon its material resources. To l^e 
velopment of commerce, to the introduction of new Mahommedans the possession of the Holy Places by the Chris- 
’ftrwm r- industries, to the rapid decline of the influence of the tians was as great a huiniliation as their desecration by the 
arioAm feudal nobility, and tc the rapid development of town Mahommedans was to the crusaders. Unfortunately the Cru-. 
jjfg Commune). At the same time the Hilde- sade.j led to a disastrous schism between the Bysantine empire 
brandine reformation was having an immense influence arid western Christendom, which had calamitous results. The 
upon tire intellectual condition of Europe. The lath century decay of the crusading spirit was a necessary result of the growth 
saw the establishment of many new monastic orders (see Monasti- of the consolidation of the European nations, but the price paid 
asM), and at the same time a remarkable speculative and literary was the fall of ('onstantinople and the establishment of the 
revival (.see Scholasticism). This movement owed not a little Turks in eastern Europe. The Crusades thus not only postponed 
of iU success to the influence of the Crusades, which stirred up the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks for some two 

intellectual as well as commercial activity. This intellectual hundred years, but led, as has already been said, to a vast 

activity, as well as the fruits of commercial expansion, were— expansion of commerce, ^ seen in the rapid growth and devclop- 
since learning was stilha monopoly of the clerical order—^weapons ment of the Italian cities, and to a striking development of 
in the hands of the papacy, which in the rath century attained town life. 

the height of its power, if not of its pretensions. It is, indeed. The Crusades had enormously strengthened the power and 
impossible to exaggerate the influence of the Roman Church prestige of the papacy, and indirectly contributed to its victory 
upon the development of Europe at this period. Tire popes, in over the Empire in the person of Frederick II. From 

fact, represented Europe in a sense that could not be predicated the reign of the emperor Henr>' IV. to the death of 

of the emperors; the terror of their spiritual power, their vast Frederick II. in 1*50 the struggle between the Empire Mmm 
wealth derived from the tribute of all the West, their unique and the papacy continued, and is coincident in point 

experience of international affairs, and—in the case of the great of time with the Crusades. The reign of Frederick 

popes of this epoch—the superiority of their minds and characters, Barbarossa (1152-1190) saw that struggle at its height, 
made them not only the spiritual rulers of Europe, but the effec- and during that reign it became apparent that the emperor’s 
tive centres of whatever political unity it possessed. As a efforts to unite Italy and Germany under one crown were doomed 
Byzanti-re observer was to observe of Innocent III., they had to failure. The rise and success of the alliance of Italian republics 
become the successors of the Caesars rather than of Peter (see known as the Lombard League no doubt contributed to the 
Papacv). success of the papacy, but in their contest with the popes the 

Nowhere were the beneficial effects of the Crusades seen more emperors never had any chance of gaming a permanent victory, 
clearly than in France. The smaller fiefs were steadily absorbed Frederick II. continued with great energy to attempt the hope- 
- , by the greater lordships, which in their turn fell less task of dominating the papacy, hut his possession of Sicily 
ttTnyai victims to the royal power. It might almost be said only made the popes more determined than ever to establish 
powtria that “modern B'rance is a creation of the Crusades.” their predominance in Italy. Frederick’s death in 1250 marked 
The effects of the crusading movement were felt in not only the triumph of the papacy in Italy, but also that of 
France as early as the reign of Louis VI. (1108-1157). Aided feudalism in Germany. He has been called the “ most dazzling 
by his aWe minister Suger, Louis managed before his death to of the long line of imperial failures,” and with him ends the 
add to the posscssiions of his house the lie de France and a Empire as it was originally conceived. Hcnceforwa^ the Holy 
prospective claim to Poitou and Aquitaine. Under his successor Roman Empire, which implied the unity of Italy and Germany, 
Louis VII. (1137-1180) the consolidation movement was checked and the close alliance of pope and emperor, no longer exists save 
owing to the marriage of Eleanor of Aquitaine (after her divorce in name, and ite place is taken by a glorified German kingship 
from Louis VII.) to Henry II. of England. By the addition of his presiding over a confederation of turbulent German nobles, 
wife’s lands (Gascony and Guienne) to those which he had already Thus wifh the later years of the 13th century Europe had 

inherited from his father and mother (Normandy, Anjou, arrived at the definite close of one epoch and the beginning of 

Touraine and Maine) Henry was enabled to form the powerful another. The period of the Ciusades was over, the 
though short-lived Angevin empire. But the lost ground was theory of the Holy Roman Empire had broken down. 
rapidly recovered by Philip Augustus (1180-1223), who took The period from the beginning of the 14th to the close untistb 
advantage of the weakness and folly of John of England, and of the 15th century might well be styled the latter entariu. 

before 1S15 had united firmly to France Normandy, Maine, days of medieval Europe. . 

Anjou and ToUraine. Louis VIII. and Louis IX. adhered firmly During the X4th and i.stli centuries the idea of regarding 
to the policy of Philip IV., and in 1258, by the treaty of Paris, Europe as one state in which emperor and pope presided over 
Henry III. of England recognized the loss of Poitou. There thus a number of subordinate kings gave way before the spirit of 
remained to England out of the vast continental domains of nationalism and particularism. England, Prance and Spam were 
Henry II. only Gascony and Gtiienne. rapidly becoming strong centralized monwchies which st^d m 

TV rest of Europe was also in various degrees affected by the striking contrast to the weakened Empire. Partly no doubt 
Crudes. While Spain was occupied in a crusade of her own owing to the failure of the Empire and papacy to work together, 
n «.ims against the Moore and gradually driving them into a great impetus had been ^jiven to the formation of national 
rMaA* Granada, Germany, Italy, and to some extent England, monarohies. WWle FVederick II. had failed, Ixiuis IX. ana 
o/ta* were interest^ in, and influenced by, the Crusade Philip IV. of France, Ferdinand III. of Castile 

cnmtm. against the Turks. During the absence of many of the James the Conqueror, king of Aragon (1213-1276) and Edward 1. 

nobles in the East the growth of towns and the development of En^and (1239-1307) succeeded in laying the foundations of 
of the mercantile class proceeded without interruption. The strong monarchies which after two centuries of struggles with 
trading classes demanded strong governments and equal justice, the dying efforts of feudalism were established on a fim basis, 
and vigorously supported the monarchs in their sumression of In .spite of the intellectual activity and political developments 
feudalism. which characterized the itth, 14th end 15th centuries it remains 

During the 12th wid 13th centuries the Crusades thus proved true that the later middle ages wre marked by Ae d^y of 
a large factor in the commercial prosperity of the Italian mari- those remarkable social and political forces which hadteen 
time states, an “ open dlte " between East and West was euch striking characteristics of the earlier period (see JfnpDLE 
secured, and reinfopcwaents froiri Europe were poured into Aoes). , . . • • t,- v 

Syria as long as the peojdes of the Wfest regarded the stability Thils the 14th and I'Sth oentanes have characteristics which 
of tiie Latin kingdom of Syria as a matter of prime importance, ihflerentate thwn from aU preceding and succeedmg centuries. 
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The triumph of the pwpacy over the Empire had been short-lived. 
Oaring to the disturbed state of Italy, Clement V. ms in 1305 
; compelled to take refuge at Avigimn, and till 1377—a 
period known as the Babylonish captivity—the popes 
chmeitr - remained in FraiKe. While the Empire and papacy 
MUtti steadily decline, while the Byzantine empire falls 
■the Turks, strong monarchies are gradually 
MBtartas. formed in England, France, Spain and Portugal, sftid 
in Italy the Renaissance movement covers the later 
years of the J5th century with glory (see Renaissance). 
During these centuries there is common to Europe no one 
principle which is to be found in all kingdoms. But while the 
old system, founded on belief in the unity of Eurojje under the 
Empire and papacy, declines amid chaos and turbulence, there 
is much intellectud and political activity which portends the 
appearance of an entirely new state of things. The 14th and 
15th centuries may truly be styled a period of transition. 

From the death of Conrad IV., the son of hVederick II., in 
1454 to 1273, when Rudolph of Habsburg became king, chaos 
reigned in (lermany, and the period is known as the 
oiibt Great Interregnum. The forces of decentralization 
Empire , strengthened themselves, and the emperors found that 
/I/p* formation of a strong and united German kingdom 

was an impossibility. Rudolph of Habsburg (1273- 
I2qi), realizing what were the limits of his power in Germany 
and the futility of attempting to establish his hold upon Italy, 
began that policy of family aggrandizement which was continued 
so notably by successive members of his hou.se. His reign 
witnessed the firm establishment of the hou.se of Anjou in Naples, 
and, after the Sicilian Vespers in 12S2, the supremacy of the 
house of Aragon in Sicily. Refusing to follow the example of 
I'rederick II. and to take part in distant expeditions, Rudolph 
conquered Austria, Styria, (‘.arinthia and Camiola, Vienna 
became the capital of the Habsburg dominions in Germany, 
and his son Albert of Austria, who was king from 1298 to 
1308, was careful to continue the policy of his father. Though 
no Habsburg was again elected to the imperial throne till 1438, 
when the long succession of emperors began which continued 
unbroken till 1742, the establishment of the Habsburgs*in 
Austria by Rudolph proved an event of European importance. 
From that time the Icadir^; members of the Habsburg family 
never lost an opportunity of aggrandizement. In 1335 they 
received Carinthia, in 1363 the Tirol. While, however, the 
Habsburgs, the Wittclsbachs and later the house of Brandenburg 
were strengthening themselves, the Empire was steadily declining 
in power and iirflucnce. The 14th century saw Switzerland 
shake itself free from the Austrian house and establish its 
independence, which was, howevSr, not formally acknowledged 
till the treaty of Westphalia in 1648. 

During the 14th century the weakness of the Empire became 
more and more accentuated ufidcr the weak rule of Louis IV. 
On his death in 1346 his successor Charles of Luxemburg, known 
as the emperor Charles IV., made a celebrated attempt to form 
a strong centralized German monarchy. With that object he 
issued in 1356 the Golden Bull, by which it was hoped that all 
matters connected with the imperial election would be settled. 
The number of imperial electors was settled, and henceforth 
they were to consist of the archbishops of Cologne, Mainz and 
Trier, and of the king of Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, the 
margrave of Brandenburg and the count palatine of the Miine. 
Charles hoped to concentrate gradually in his house all the 
chief German provinces, and having by the Golden Bull en¬ 
deavoured to check the growth of the towns, he expected to 
establish firmly ihe imperial influence in Germany. But the 
towns were too strong to be coerced, and during his reign the 
Swabian cities formed a. union; and thAugh the marriage of his 
son Sigismund to the heiress of the king of Hungary and Poland, 
and the possession of Brandenburg, which fell to him in 1373, 
seemed steps towards the realization of his hopes, his death in 
1378 left his work unfinished. Moreover, his son and successor 
Wenceriaus (1378-1460) proved, like Richard II. of England and 
Charles VI. of France, unequal to the task of checking the growing 


independence of the nobles and the cities. The Hanseatic League 
(g.vj) was at the height of its power, and in 1381 the Rhenish 
towns formed a confederation. Wenceslaus, like Ricliard II., 
had fallen upon evil times. The advance westwards by the 
Turks occupied the attention of his brother Sigismund, now 
king of Hungary ; he was himself unpopular in Bohemia, and at 
the same time was exposed to the intrigues of his cousin JobS^ 
of Moravia, who had secured Brandenburg. In 1400 Wenceslaus 
was formally deposed by the electors, and spent the rest of his 
life in Bohemia, where he died in 1419. His successor Rupert 
of the palatinate reigned from 1400 to 1410, and during his reign 
the council of Pisa endeavoured to bring to’ an end the great 
schism which had followed upon the return of Pope Urban VI. 
from Avignon to Rome in 1377. Two popes had been elected, 
one living at Rome, the other at Avignon, and Qiristkn Europe 
was scandalized at the s^ht of two rival pontiffs. On Rupert’s 
death the electors chose Sigismund the brother of Wenceslaus, 
and he niled os emperor from 1411 to 1437. 

Thus at the beginning of the i5tli century Uie papacy was 
seen to have fallen from the high po.sition which it occupied at 
the time of the death of Frederick II. The Avignon 
captivity followed by the great schism weakened its 
temporal as well as its spiritual power and prestige, papmey. 
while national developments and dynastic ambitions, 
such as led to the Hundred Years’ War, diverted men’s mindtf’ 
from religious to purely temporal concerns. The work of Wy- 
cliffe and Hus illustrate not only the decline of papal prestige 
but also the general opinion that reform in the papacy was 
necessary. Sigismund’s reipt as emperor was rendered 
noteworthy by the part which he took in tlie council of mmad , 
Constance {q.v.), and by his .successful efforts to sup- emperor , 
press the Hussite movement in Bohemia (see Hussites). 

That country on the death of Wenceslaus in 1419 
fell to Sigismund, but it was not till M31, after a long and 
sanguinary war, that the opposition to the union of Bohemia 
with the Empire was suppressed. Led by 2 i 2 ka and other able 
chiefs, the Bohemians who were Slavs utilized the Hussite 
movement in a vigorous attempt to secure their independence. 
In 1436 Sigismund was formally acknowledged king of Bohemia. 
In 1431, the year of the final overthrow of the Bohemians and 
the Hussites, he opened the council of Basel (q.v.), being 
resolved tp establish a religious peace in Europe and to prevent 
the Hussite doctrines from spreading into Germany. In 1438 
Sigismund died, leaving Germany involved in a quarrel with the 
papacy, but having successfully withstood the efforts of the 
Bohemians to acquire independence. 'Sigismund’s death marks 
an epoch in the history of the Empire, for his successor Albert 
of Austria proved to be the first of a long line of Habsburg 
emperors. Albert himself reigned only from 1438 to 1440, but 
on his death the iin])crial dignity was conferred upon another 
member of the Habsburg house, Frederick, duke of Styria and 
Carinthia, known as the emperor Frederick III. With lus 
accession the imperial throne became practically hereditary in 
the Habsburg family. Frederick’s tong reign, which lasted from 
1440 to 1403, was of little benefit to Germany ; for he showed 
no administrative skill and proved a weak and incapable ruler. 
Undoubtedly his lot fell upon evil days, for not only were the 
Turks at the height of their power, but both Bohemia and 
Hungary gave him much anxiety. The imminent fall fhetaUat 
of Constantinople, the last barrier o( Christendom ofCd»- 
against Islam in ^e East, was a threat not only to ■/«■/<■- 
the Empire, but to all Christian Europe. But western 
Europe was too much occupied with internecine feuds to 
unite effectively against the common enemy. In vain the emperor 
John VI. had gone in person to solicit aid at the various coh^ 
of the West; in vain he had humbled himself to pay the price 
asked, by subscribing to the abnegation of the distinctive tenets 
of the Orthodox Church, which secured the ephemeral reunion of 
Christendom at the council of Florence (1438). The crusading 
spirit was dead ; the European powers stirred no finger to save 
the imperial city; and in 1453 Sultan Mabommed 11 . rode 
through the breadi over the body of the last of the Eastern 
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CaesarSj and }>lanted the c’escent on the dome of the metropolitan 
church of Eastern Christendom (see Turkey; and Roman 
Empire, Later). 

The fall of Constantinople marked the definite establishment 
on European soil of a power alien and hostile to all that was 
characteristic of European civilnation. It was a power, more¬ 
over, which could live only by expanding; and for over two 
hundred years to come the dread of Ottoman aggression was a 
dominant factor in the politics of eastern Europe. The tide of 
Turkish advance could have been arrested by a union of Europe; 
but the appeals of Pope Nicholas V. fell unheeded upon a sceptical 
age, intent only on its dynastic and particularlst ambitions. 
To the emperor the ousting of the Ottomans from the Balkan 
peninsula seemed of less importance than the consolidation of 
the Habsburg power in Germany, and its extension over the 
neighbouring kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia. France was 
exhausted by the long agony of the Hundred Years’ War, which 
came to an end the very year of the fall of Constantinople, and 
the French kings—especially Louis XL (1461-1483)—were busy 
for the rest of the century crushing out the remnants of feudalism 
and consolidating the power of the monarchy. As for Italy, 
with its petty tyrants and its condottieri, there was no hope of 
uniting it for any purpose whatever, least of all a religious 

S urpose, and Spain was busy with her own crusades against the 
loors. The exploits of John Hunyadi, king of Hungary, against 
the Turks, therefore, remained isolated and unsupported. In 
1456 he checked their advance northwards by a brilliant victory 
which ltd to the relief of Belgrade; but he died the same year, 
and his death was followed by a struggle for the succession 
between Hungarians and Bohemians. The racial and religious 
quarrels of the Balkan peoples had made it possible for the Turks 
to obtain a foothold in Europe; the jealousies and internecine 
struggles of the Christian states made possible the vast expansion 
of the Ottoman power, which in the 17th century was to advance 
the frontiers of Islam to those of Germany and to reduce the 
emperors, in their relations with the Porte, to the status of 
tributary princes. 

The victory of Ladislaus, son of Casimir, king of Poland, who 
succeeded in uniting in his own person the crowns of Bohemia, 
Hungary and Poland, threatened to result in the permanent 
independence of those countries of the house of Habsburg. 
But in 1490 Ladislaus was compelled by Maximilian, son of 
Frederick III., to sign the treaty of Pressburg, providing for the 
eventual succession of the Habsbuigs to Hungary and Bohemia. 

In other ways the reign of Frederick III. laid the foundations 
of the greatness of his family. In 1477 Maximilian married Mary, 
CoanUda- duchess of Burgundy and heiress of Charles the Bold, 
Maa«f(A*and through her the Habsburgs obtained Franche 
Habtharg Comt6 and the Netherlands. The line, Bella gerant 
pawar. Austria nube, well described the method 

by which the house of Habsburg increased its possessions and 
established its fortunes. A.E.I.O.U. {Austriae est imperare orhi 
wniverso) was the device invented for his house at that time by 
Frederick III. and it proved no idle boast. Maximilian I., the 
son of Frederick III., reigned from 1493 to 1519, and during his 
reign Europe passed from medieval to modem times. Some 
reforms in the Empire were carried out, but the events of his 
reign made it apparent that it was impossible to set up a central¬ 
ized monarchy in Germany (see Maximilian I.; Germany and 
Austria : History). 

Far different developments were taking place during the 
14th and 15th centuries Jn France, Spain, the Scandinavian 
/a north and in England. During the greater part of the 
ibt nth 14th century France was engaged in foreign wars and 
in internal complications, and it seemed doubtful if a 
otataHn. centralized monarchy would be firmly estab¬ 

lished. The failure of Philip VI. (1328-1350) and John (1350- 
1364) in their contest with England weakened the central power 
in France, and, though Ch*les V. (1364-1389), owing to his own 
sagacity and the weakness of the English government, managed 
to regain for France many of her lost provinces, the French 
power both at home and abroad again dedined under the rule of 


the incapable Charles VII. (1380-1422). In fact the year 1422 
may be said to mark the lowest stage in the history of the French 
monarchy. From that year an improvement gradually set ip.\ 
A national sentiment, as exemplified in the career of Joan of Aro 
{q.v.), was developed; an alliance, essential for the successful ’ 
expulsion of the English from France, was made in 1435 between 
the king of France and the duke of Burgundy; and in 1439 the 
famous ordinance empowering the king to maintain a standing 
army and to raise money for its maintenance was passed at 
Orleans by the states-general. These measures proved successful ; 
in 1453 the Hundred Years’ War came to an end, and Louis XI. 
managed between 1461 and 1483 to establish an alisolutism 
in France on sure foundations. Under his successor Charles VIII. 
(1483-1498), Brittany was annexed, and France, secure from all 
danger of a feudal reaction, entered with the invasion of Italy 
in 1494 by Charles VIII. upon modern times. A similar process 
is observable in England and Spain. In England the Wars of the 
Roses were followed by the establishment of a strong monarchy 
under Henry VII., while in Spain Ferdinand and Isabella estab¬ 
lished in place of anarchy the royal authority, and during their 
reign suppressed all attempts at provincial independence. In 
1491 the consolidation of Spain was completed by the conquest 
of Granada. In 1397, by the union of Calmar, the three kingdoms 
of Norway, Sweden and Denmark were united under Eric .XIII. 
This union was, however, short-lived, and in the early years of 
the i6th century came definitely to an end (see Norway ; 
Sweden ; Denmark). 

The close of the middle ages and the beginning of modem 
times was marked by several noteworthy events. The invention 
of printing, the discovery of America and the invasion xhecton 
of Italy by Charles VIII. all occurred before the end ottha 
of the isth century, while in the early years of the i6th mtddta 
century the ideal of civil and ecclesiastical unity was •***• 
finally shattered by the Reformation and by the development 
of the modem states system, accompanied by the prommence 
henceforward attached to the question of the balance of 
power. 

During the whole of the 15th century Europe had been aflected 
by what is known as the Renaissance movement, which marked 
the transition from the medieval to the modem order. 

This movement, caused by the growth of learning, 
had its first home in Italy, which had witnessed a 
marvellous revival of interest in classical antiquity, in painting 
and in sculpture, accompanied by a keen intellectual activity 
in religious and political, no less than in literary matters. Criti¬ 
cism of existing beliefs was developed, knowledge became 
widely diffused, and, while the way was prepared for the sub¬ 
stitution of individualism for the old ecclesiastical system, the 
development of commerce coincident with the discovery of 
America and the establishment of monarchical systems destroyed 
feudalism (see Renaissance). The later years of the isth, and 
the early years of the 16th, centuries maj' be described as the 
transition from medievalism to modern times, from feudalism 
to individualism, from the idea of a world church and a world 
empire to one in which national consolidation was the chief 
feature and monarchical government a necessity. 

From the beginning of the i6th century Europe entered 
upon modem times. Many events marked the close of the middle 
ages. The discovery of America, the decay of Venice, gaaiataty 
the development of the European states system, the rise at Bara- 
of diplomacy as a permanent international system (see paaa 
Diplomacy'), the wars of religion—^all these arc 
general characteristics of the new period upon which 
Europe now enters. With the growth of monarchies arises the 
belief in the divine right of kings, the development of territorial 
sovereignty, and wars of ambition like those waged by Louis XIV. 

With the i8th century democratic ideas first b^in to ^pear 
side by side with the rule of the enlightened despots such as 
Frederick the Great, Catherine II. and Joseph II. The outbreak 
of the French Revolution brings to an end the old European 
system, upsets the ideas on which it was founded, and lea^ to 
important territorial changes. 
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the advent of the Reformation, as has already l^n pointed 
out, finally shattered that ideal of civil and religious unity. 

which had been the main characteristic of the middle 
r*f. ages. Thus from the beginning of the i6th century 
pewtrsad Europe sees the develo^ent of the modem states 
ibtttgia- system and becomes the scene of national v(ars in 
aiat of which the idea of the balance of power was the leading 

principle (see Balance or Powra). Tluit principle did 
not allow of the recognition of the rights of nation¬ 
alities, and till the wars of the French Revolution the interests 
of the various European states were usually suterdinated to the 
dynastic aims of their rulers. During the ensuing centuries the 
balance of power in Europe was senously threatened; during 
the first half of the i6th century by Charles V., during fte latter 
half of tire same century by Philip II., in the first half of the 17th 
century by the house of Habsburg, and in the latter half by 
Louis XIV. 

The close of the Seven Years’ War seemed to prelude a period 
of British ascendancy on the continent, but that danger passed 
away with the outbreak of the war between Great Britain and 
her American colonies. For a time the balance of power in 
Europe was completely shattered by Napoleon’s brilliant 
conquests, but his fall, while to a great extent restoring the 
political equilibrium, gave an opportunity to Alexander of 
Russia to dominate Europe. Thus the i6th century definitely 
marked the beginning of modem times both from a political as 
well as from a religious point of view. 

With the accession of Francis I. to the French and Charles V. 
to the imperial throne began the long rivalry between France 
and the house of Habsburg, which continued with few 
interruptions till 1756. In the struggle between 
tbirivairy Charles V. and Francis I., which began in 1521, the 
atCbaHu former had the advantage, and the battle of Pavia 
p’r^hi (*5*5) seemed likely to lead to the permanent pre¬ 
eminence of the imperial cause. But unexpected 
allies were found by Francis in the German reformers and in the 
Turks. The nailing by Luther of his ninety-five theses to the 
door of the Wittenberg church, followed by the decisions of the 
diet of Worms in 1521, led to a rapid development of Lutheran 
opinions among the princes of the north of Germany. Charles 
V.’s victory over France in 1525 and his reconciliation with the 
papacy in 1529 seemed, however, to prelude the suppression 
of the Protestant opinions. But Francis I. again took up arms, 
while the invasions of Suleiman the Magnificent, during whose 
reign the Turkish influence was not only felt in Hungary and 
Germany but extended to the west basin of the Mediterranean, 
forced Charles to temporize. When in 1544 the conclusion of 
the peace of Cr6py with Francis I. enabled Charles to turn his 
attention to the rapid growth of Protestantism, it was too late 
to adopt with any chance df success a policy of suppression. 
In 1552 he found himself compelled to agree to the treaty of 
Passau which implied the adoption of a policy of compromise, 
and which in 1555 was followed by a definite arrangement at 
Augsburg, which admitted the principle of cujus regio, ejus 
religio. Till the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War in j6i8, 
the settlement of Augsburg tended to keep peace between the^ 
Catholics and the Protestants. Equally unsuccessful were' 
Charles’s later efforts against France; in 1553 he lost Metz, 
Toul and Verdun, and in 1556 he retired to Spain, leaving the 
Empire to his brother Ferdiiumd, and Spmn, the Netherlands 
and his Italian possessions to his son Philip. The latter, after 
winning the.battle of St Quentin in 1557, made peace wi^ 
Henry II. of' France by the treSty of Cateau-Cambr&is in 
ISS 9 - 

By this peace a term was put to the struggle between France 
on the one hand and the Empire and Spain on the other, and the 
kings of France and Spain were enabled to turn their 
Camatar- attention to the issues raised by the immense growth 
Manaa- of Protestantism since 1521. While Charles V. had 
been engaged in his struggles with the Turks and the 
French, Protestantism had rapidly developed. In Sweden, 
in Denmark, in England, in various parts of Germany, and in 
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France Protestant prindpleil had been largely adopted (see 
Refoemation). 

Though the forces of Roman Catholicism had for a time been 
vanquished they had still to be counted with. From the middle 
of the 16th centu^ the growth of Protestantism began to be 
checked, and a period of reaction against the Reformation sefain^ 
For a time it seemed that the efforts of Roman Catholicism 
would be successful and that the cause of Protestantism would be 
permanently weakened. The papacy since the beginning of the 
16th century had reformed itself, the council of Trent (?.».), 
which closed its sittings in 1564, had given Roman Catholicism 
a “clearly and sharply defined body of doctrine,” and the 
Catholic Church had become “more umted, less worldly, and 
more dependent on herself.” In this woric of reorganization 
the Jesuits had played a great part, and the success of the 
Counter-Reformation was largely due to their efforts (see 
Jesuits). Paul III., Pius IV. and V., Gregory XIII. and 
Sixtus V. are all good examples of the reforming popes of the 
i6th century. Under them the Jesuits worked; they restored 
Catholicism in Poland, Bohemia and south Germany; and 
supported by them the Inquisition crushed Protestantism out 
of Spain and Italy. 

The interest of the Counter-Reformation movement from 
1559 to 1618 centres round Philip 11 . of Spain. While Pius Y. 
(15^1572) is the best example of the Counter- 
Reformation popes, Philip 11 . took the lead among 
European Catholic monarchs in working for the exi. 
tinction of Protestantism. His recovery of the southern Nether¬ 
lands for the Catholic cause, his attempt to conquer England, 
his intention of subjugating France, were all parts of a scheme 
to advance simultaneously his own power and that of the 
Counter-Reformation. 

Circumstances combined to aid Philip, and while he was 
endeavouring to carry out his political aims, the Jesuits were 
busily occupied in winning back large portions of Europe to 
allegiance to the papacy. But failure attended most of Philip’s 
projects. Though he succeeded in recovering the southern or 
Walloon provinces of the Netherlands, he was unable to conquer 
the northern provinces, which under William of Orange formed 
themselves into the Dutch republic (see Holland : History), 
His scheme for the conquest of England failed, and the Spanish 
Armada was totally defeated in 1588. Nor was hb plan fot the 
subjection of France more successful. After a tedious civil war 
between the Catholics and Huguenots, Henry of Navam 
appeared as a national leader, whoy, having overcome the armies 
of the League with which Philip was allied, concluded the peace 
of Vervins in 1598. In consenting to this treaty PhiUp acknow¬ 
ledged that his schemes for the establishment of his influence 
over France had failed. Thus, when the 16th century closed, 
England’s independence was assured, the Dutch republic was 
established, the French monarchy was rapidly recovering from 
the effecte of the religious wars and tee decadence of tee 
Spanish monarchy had set in. But the religious quesrion was 
still unsettled, religious passions ran high, and no satisfactory 
agreement between Catholicism and Protestantism had been, 
or seemed likely to be arrived at. The successes of tee Counter- 
Reformation under the Jesuits and such men as Ferdin^d of 
Sfyria (afterwards tee emperor Ferdinand II.) and Maximilian 
of ’Bavaria only roused strenuous-opposition on tee part of 
Calvinist princes such as Frederick IV., the elector palatme. 

Various events had indicated te^ approach of a final struggle 
between Protestantism and Chtholicism during the early years 
of tee i7te century. The seizure of Donauworth, a ^baap, 
town with Protestant sympathies, by Maximilian of praSta! 
Bavaria in 1607, tee formation of the Protestant Union tee Tbirtr 
in 1608 and of tee Catholic League in 1609, tee ques- J?"*’ 
tions raised in 1609 by the Qeves-Jiilich affair, the pre-' 
parations of Henry IV. of France for an anti-Habsburg campaign 
—all these showed that tee political atmosphere was charged with 
electricity. Till 1618, however, an open conflict between Protest¬ 
antism and Catholicism in Germany averted; in that year 
the acceptance, by tee Calvinist Frederick, the elector palatine, 
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of the crown of Bohemia, proved the starting-point of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

Till the death of Gustavos Adolphus in 163a that war preserved 
a religious ca- semi-religious character. The emperor Ferdinaiul 
II., Philip IIL of Spain and Maximilian of Bavaria 
y^M****^ undoubtedly hoped to suppress Protestantism in Ger- 
many, while Wallenstein,the great imperial general, was 
prepared to conquer Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
and to omvert the Baltic into an Austria® lake. Though the 
resistanoe of Ohristian IV. of Denmark was vain, the jealousy felt 
by the Catholic princes of Wallenstein and the skill of Gustavos 
Adolphus caused the total failure of these ambitious schemes. 
All hope of seeing the imperial dag waving over the Baltic was 
dispelled by the victory ol Breitenfeld, and that of Liitzen 
in 1632, and tliough Gustavus Adolphus fell in the last-named 
battle, he had saved north Germany from falling into the hands 
of the Jesuits. 

With his death the Thirty Years’ War became in the main a 
political struggle between Fmnce and the Habshurgs—a con¬ 
tinuation of the wars of Francis I. and Henry II. 
^iry at j^ainst Charles V., and of the war between Henry IV. 
^*“^."*“and Philip 11 . Ferdinand II. had attempted to carry 
' back the religious history of the Empire more than 
stventy years, and had failed. He had endeavoured to make the 
Empire a reality and to revive and carry out the designs of 
QiarlgsV, His failure was now complete. The edict of Restitu¬ 
tion issued in 1629 remained a dead letter, and from 1632 to 
1648 he and his successor Ferdinand III. had to employ all their 
energies in defending their possessions from the attacks of the 
French and Swedes. 

The death of Gustavus AdoljAius followed in 1634 by the 
assassination of Wallenstein proved an admirable opportunity 
for the entry of France into the Thirty Years’ War. iUsd till 
1648, in spite of occasional reverses, the French and their allies 
gradually wore down their adversaries. After the death of HOnry 
IV. in 1610 France had temporarily retired from a foremast 
place m the politics of Europe, and for some thirty years her 
ministers were busy in coercing the Huguenots and establishing 
tbeoupremacy of the crown which was threatened by tlie nobles. 
Once united at home France was ready and eager to seize the 
opportunity for inflicting a severe blow upon the Hgbsburgs 
in Spain and Austria. The time for such action was well chosen. 
Austria was weakened by tlie war which had teen waged since 
1618, while Spain, exhausted by her efforts in the preceding 
century, had entered upon a long period of decay, and was ateut 
to see Portugal regain its independence. The Protestant princes 
in the north of Germany were ready to ally with France and 
Sweden against the emperor, even the Catholic Bavarian duke 
was to prove a doubtful ally of the Habsburg house, to 1642 
Richelieu and in 1643 Louis XIIL died, but though Louis XIV. 
was an infant, and the French nobles by their cabals hindered 
the work of the regency, Mazarin successfully carried out the 
B®ti-Habsburg policy of his predecessors and brought the war 
against Austria to a successful conclusion. (See further Thirty 
Ybahs’ War.) 

The peace of Westphalia in 1648 marked the virtual close of 
religious conflicts in Europe. It also marked the end of the 
Tbeptau attempts of the Habsburgs to establish a monarchical 
0/ system throughout all Germany. By that peace the 
pbtUm, practical independence of the German princes was 
assured. Hencefosgvard each prince could decide what 
form of religion was to be obsefved in his dominions. Thus 
Lutheranism, Calvinism and Catholicism were alike tolerated, 
and this recognition of the principle of compromise prepared the 
way for a wider tolemtion. Moreover, the petty principalities 
of the Empire, which numbered over 300, were allowed the right 
of concluding alliances with any foreign power, of making their 
own laws, and of carrying ongwar. Thus, in consequence of this 
most important concession by the emperor, the Empire lost all 
ciffiesion and became Httle more thw a confederation. The 
states had firmly established their “ liberties,” the princes wtere 
IMW emajicqiated from imperial control, and it was evident that, 
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nnleas by some means , the house of Austria could re-establish 
its ascendancy, the eventual dissolution of tte Empire must 
sooner or later follow. The peace of Westphalia thus, marks for 
Europe, and in a special sense for ^rmany, the end of an 
important epocL For Germany the changes introduced into 
its political life amounted to nothing less than a revolution, (or 
there " the mainspring of the national life was broken.” For 
Europe the Thirty Years’ War brought to a close “ the mighty 
impulses which the great movements of the Renaissance and 
Refomiation had imparted to the aspirations ” of men in all 
parts of the western world. 

It was not, however, till the treaties of the Pyrenees (1659) 
and Oliva (i66a) were signed that the echoes of the Thirty Years’ 
War died away, and Europe entered upon a period in nttnaUm 
which the political ambitions of Louis XIV. threatened attbaPm- 
the interests of Europe and absorbed the attention 
of all European statesmen. During the intervening 
years from 1648 to 1659 Spain and France continued the struggle, 
while Charles X. of Sweden in 1654 entered upon a career of 
aggression and conquest in the north of Europe, which was only 
ended with his'doath on the 23rd of February 1660. Upon the 
balance of power in the north of Europe the wars of Charles X. 
had little permanent effect, and the peace of Oliva to a great 
extent merely marked the restoration of the status quo. But the 
peace of the Pyrenees was far more important. During its 
struggle with France, Spain found itself al.so involved inhostilities 
with England, and the real rottenness of the Spanish monarchy 
became rapidly apparent. Any assistance which might have 
been hoped for from the emperor was prevented by the fomation 
of leagues of German princes—^lay and ecclesiastical—in 1637 
and 1658, which had the full support of France. The effect of 
the formation of the second league was at once apparent: all 
hope of assistance to Spain from the emperor was seen to have 
disappeared, and the conclusion of a pacific settlement between 
France and Spain was at once arrived at. The peace of the 
Pyrenees was a triumph for the Rheinbuiid, no less than for 
France. 

With the beginning of the personal rule of Louis XIV. in 1661, 
and the return of Chartes II. to England in 1660, a new period 
in the history of persoiuil monarchy in Europe began. 

At the time of the peace of Westphalia the monarchy tootoxrv. 
in Euix^ was under a cloud. In England the cause 
of Charks 1 . was lost; in France the Fronde was holding its 
own against Mazarin; in Germany the princes had triumphed 
over the emperor; even in Russia the nobles were aimmg at the 
curtailment of the power of the crown. But from 1660 it became 
evident that these attempts to secure the curtailment of the 
monarchical power were, with few exceptions, not destined to be 
successful Thoup[h all chance of the establishment of a strong 
central authority in Germany had disappeared, the various stales 
composing the Empire now entered upon a new period in their 
history and speedily formed miniature despotisms. Of these 
Brandenburg, Saxony and Bavaria were the most knportant. 
In Denmark Frederick III. made his crown hereditary, and his 
establishment of an absolutism was imitated by Charles XL of 
Sweden a few years later. 

Thus when Louis XIV. took into his own hands the government 
of France, the absolutist principle was triumphant all ovct 
Europe. The period of his ^rsonal rule lasted from 1661 to Ws 
death in 1715, and is known as “ the age of Louis XIV.” During 
that period France was the leading monarchy in Europe, and the 
most conspicuous not only in arms but also in all the arts of 
civilization. While Turennd, Luxemburg, Villars and niany 
others exemplified, till the rise of Marlborough, the pre-eminence 
of French .generals, Pascal, Racine, Corneille, Molkre and 
F6nolon testified to the commanding position taken by France 
in the world of Eterature. The building of Versailles and the 
establishment of the French court there was an event of im¬ 
portance not only in the history of France, but also in the 
history of Europe. The history of Europe may without ex¬ 
aggeration be Said during tlie reign of Louis XIV. to centre 
round VetsaiUes. 
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Durinc his reign Fnmce took the lead in EntOtyeafl politics, 
and estaraished her supremacy all the mot's easily, owing partly 
'*® weakness Of most Of the European t^nt^, 
ettomit- partly to the aggressions Of the Turks, Whose invasions 
<f«a«t of eastern Europe oCct^jicd from 1683 to 1699 the 
attention of the Poles and of the Austrians. The 
«s •'•"•weakness or neutrality of the various European States 
was due to various causes. England was prevented till 16^ 
ftom taking a part in opposing the ambitious schemes of Louis 
XrV. owing to the personal aims of Charles II. and James II. 
Philip IV. and Charles II. of Spain could do nothing to resist the 
growing ascendancy of France, owing to the increasing weakness 
and rapid decadence of Spain, whose disappearance from the 
rank of great powers was otie of the most strikii^ features in 
tile history of Europe during the second half of the i^th century. 
The weakness of Germany from the peace of Westphalia to the 
end of the century, due partly to the establishment of the 
independence of the princes of the Empire, partly to the unrest 
In Hungary, partly to the aggtcssions of the Turks, was obviously 
an immense gain to Louis XIV. 

Realizing the strength of his own position and the weakness 
•of that of most of the European states, he entered in 1667 into 
, the Devolution war and secured several fortresses in 
mmiom. Spanish Netherlands. From 1673 to T678 he was 
’ again at war with Holland, and from *1673 with tire 
emperor, Spain and Brandenburg as well. At the same time the 
Turks invaded Poland, but were successfully resisted by John 
Sobieski. In 1676, however, they made the favourable treaty of 
Zurawha, securing Kamenets and pwrtions of Podolia and the 
Ukraine. Thus, while the Turks were threatening the inde¬ 
pendence of eastern Europe, Louis XIV. was attacking the 
independence of western Europe. In 1678 he made the treaty 
of Nijmwegen, securing great advantages for France. Till thb 
end of the century Europe was faced with two serious problems; 
Could she successfully cope with the Turks on hCT eastern 
frontier? And could she resist the continued aggressions of 
France on her western frontier? Consequently the yearsJrom 
1678 to the end of the'century were of vital importance to the 
European world. For during that period the FrehCh and Turks 
made imccasii^ efforts to extend their frontiers At tlib expense 
of Germany. Encouraged by the weakness of the chief European 
states, Louis set up the Chambers of Reunion, seized Stra.ssburg 
in time of peace and attempted to annex Luxemburg. At tire 
same time it seemed that an independent Gallican ChUWh would 
be set up, and that Louis, like Henry VIII., would sever all 
connexion with Rome. The persecution of the Jartsenists and 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes in 1685 established some¬ 
thing akin to religious uniformity in France. Buoyed up by his 
successes abroad and at hom^ and Conscious that he had nothing 
to fear from England or frottf .Spain, Louis prepared to carry out 
his schemes, with regard to the extension of his territory east¬ 
wards, at the expense of Germany. Simultaneously With Louis’ 
aggressions in western Europe, the Turks had made an attempt 
to capture Vienna in 1683. Fortunately the efforts of the, 
emperor Leopold, aided by John Sobieski, king of Poland, were 
successful, and the Turkish tide of conquest was gradually but 
successfully checked. It was not, however, tilt the accessioh of 
William III. to the English tiirone that the tide of French 
conquest in western Europe was in like manner 'successfully 
resisted^ and it was not till the treaty of Ryswick in 1697 tlmt 
Louis realized tiiat Europe had set a limit to his conquests. 
That tteaty.inflicted a blOW on the jirestige of France, just as tiie 
treaty of Kartewitz, hOftdhided in 1699, was an important step 
in the decline of the Ottoman power. By that treaty, which 
marks a definite beginning in the hfetoiy of the Austro-Huft- 
gariaa monarchy, tire hands of the emperor were fteed, attd he 
was able to devote his attention to the Spanish sucoessitm 
question, which already engrossed the attention of all Europe. 

Ibe decadence of Spain had been obvious to All Europe since 
the middle of the'ceatuty, And in anticipation of the deaA of tiie 
Spanish king Charles II., Lodis XIV. and William III. had made 
a partition treaty in Ortober 1698, which was superseded in 


March 1700 by a second partition treaty, tlowever, on the death 
of 'King Qiarles on the ist of November 1700 touis repudiated 
the partition treaties and accepted the crown Of Spain 
for'his grandson Philip, vriio became Philip V. bfumr^ 
Spain. Not content witii this Success Louis committed <**»*<• 
a number Of aggressive acts which led to the War 
of the Spanish Succession in 1702. That war continued till 171^, 
When the treaty of Utrecht, followed in 1714 'by the treaties of 
Rastadt and Baden, ended a struggle which had many results of 
vital importance to Europe. Great Britain, strengthened by the 
possession of Gibraltar and Minorca, by her establishment in 
Canada, and by trading rights in South America, henceforward 
stood forth aS a rising colonial power to whom the command «f 
the Sfca 'Was essential. Austria obtained* not only Belgium, 
which she held til! the French Revolution, but also a 'firm foethbM 
in Italy, whidi she maintained till 1859. To Spain the WAr in¬ 
directly brought unexpected benefits. Freed from her expensive 
possessions in Belgium and Italy, and now tuied by a new 
dynasty, Spain, so far from meeting with the fate which later 
attended Poland, entered upon a new period in her career, and 
throughout the 18th century showed considerable power of 
resistance to the colonial policy of Great Britain. 

With all its defects the treaty Of Utrecht proved in many 
ways an excellent Settlement. Till 1740, although a few sHbrt 
wars took place, Europe as a whole enjoyed peace. _ 

But with the settlement of Utrecht Europe seemed 
to have lost all touch with the high ideals whioh 
occasionally, as in the career of Gustavus Adolphus, or m the 
English great rebellion, or in the deffhee of Vienna by J«#ih 
Sobieski, were met with. The j8th century was marieed by 
the dominance of a perverted system of the balance of power, 
which regarded such acts as the Prussian seizure of Silesia and the 
partition of Poland as justifiable on the ground that might'is right. 

Before many years had passed after the treaty of Utredit it 
became evident that two new nations were forcing themselves 
into the front rank of European powers. Ihese were, £a„ptMa 
Russia and Prussia. The treaty of Nystad in 1741 'peiittei- 
Was to the north of Europe what the treaty of Utrecht 
Was to the western and southern nations. It marked 
the decline of Sweden and the rise of Russia, which henceforth 
played am important part in European politics. Never^eless 
till 1740, with the exception of the short Polish Succession War 
1733-35 ^'’'d the equally short war of 1737-39, in which Russia 
and Austria fought against Turkey, no general European struggle 
took place. That this waS so was due in great measure to the 
alliance of 17I7 between Great Britain and Prance, to tile 
subsequent peace policy upheld by Walpole, Fleury, Patinti ahld 
Horn (the English, French, Spanish and Swedish ministers)).,to 
the hostility between the courts of Vienna and Madrid—only 
momentarily healed by the tr«ity of Vienna in 1725—and to ^ 
uncertain character of Russian politics. 

During those years from 1713 to 1740 the great poWets Werb 
slowly formii^ themselves into groups, bound together by 
motives of interest. Thus Spain and France after 1749 began 
to realize that both countries were interested in checking Great 
Britain’s colonial develqiments, while Spain was also ready to 
seize every opportunity of increasing her possessions in Italy at 
tM expense of Austria. 

With the year 1740 Europe entered upon a new epoch. The 
rivalry of Austria and Prussia for the leadership of Gerfiiajfy 
definitely beton, and the struggle between Great ' 

Britain and France for suprJmacy in India, Canada ,p^***' 
and the West Indies entered upon an acute phase. 

The War of the Atstrian Succession (1740-48) holds theiefdte 
an important pMce in the history of Europe, and proved withlSe 
Seven Years’ War, whkh was practically a continuatibn of ft, 
of very real interest to Europe. 

In April 1748 Great Britain, France and Holland signed 
prelirtihariei of peace. Which 5 n the i8th hf October becttoie 
the definitive treaty of Al*-la-Ghapelle. The <yther powers coh- 
ttemed agreed to the treaw with reluctance, Spain on the eoto Wf 
October, Austria on the 8th of November, a&d Sarc^oa 
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aoth of November. By the terms pf the peace France and Great 
Britam restored the conquests in America, India and Europe 
7^,^ which each had made from the other. As regards Uie 
•fX/c-te- other powers, the peace left serious heart-burnings. 
cbMHUt, Sardinia, though gaining territory in the Milanese, 
was compelled to relinquish her hold on Piacenza and 
its territory, and to restore Finale to Genoa; Austria had to 
yield Parma and Piacenza to Don Philip, and to recognize the 
loss of Silesia to Prussia; Spain was compelled to forgo ail hope 
of regaining' Gibraltar. The importance of the terms of this 
treaty lies in the fact that they indicate not only the lines 
followed by later European settlements, but also the tendency of 
later European developments. To Great Britain the treaty was 
only a pause in her-expansion .in Canada and in her advance to 
the establishment of her influence over all India. To France 
the treaty was equally a presage of future disasters in India and 
Canada. The retention of Silesia by Prussia was a pronounce¬ 
ment to all Europe that a new power had arisen which was 
destined in 1866 to oust Austria from her dominant position in 
Germany. The gains won by Sardinia, too, indicated that the 
real danger to Austria’s position in Italy would come from the 
house of Savoy. 

The Seven Years’ War (1756-63) opened with a diplomatic 
rivolution as important as that of 1717, when France and Great 
Britain made an alliance. In May 1756, as a reply 
rsw'ivm the treaty of Westminster the Second, made in 
'January between Great Britain and Prussia, France 
and Austria united in the treaty of Versailles. This unexpected 
union, which lasted till the-French Revolution, between two 
powers which had been hostile to each other from the beginning 
of the i6th century, amazed all Europe. However, it had not the 
results expected, fur although Russia, which was allied with 
Austria, sent large armies headed by capable generals to the war, 
Frederick the Great remained unconquered. This result was 
partly due to the English alliance, partly to the incapable French 
generals, and partly to the state of internal politics in Russia. 
The treaties of Paris (February 10, 1763) and Hubertsburg 
(Februaiy 15) marked an important stage in the history of 
Europe. By the first Great Britain emerged from the war an 
imperial power with possessions all over the world, by the second 
Prussia was recognized as the equal of Austria in Europe. 

The period from the close of the Seven Years’ War to the 
French Revolution saw all the special characteristics and 
^ tendencies of the i8th century in an accentuated form, 
stossnn Benevolent despotism found representatives not only 
rsMn* Warin Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa, but also in 
t 9 at Joseph 11 ., Catherine II., Charles III. of Spain, and 
Leopold of Tuscany. Reforming ministers, too, 
flourished in the persons of Tanucci, Turgot, Squillaci, 
Florida Blanca, D’Aranda and many others. Instances, too, of the 
low state of political morality are to be found. The indefensible 
seizure of Silesia by Frederick the Great was followed in 1772 
by the equally immoral partition of Poland, and it was clearly 
apparent that monarchs, though ostensibly actuated by a desire 
for the welfare of their subjects, were resolved that reforms 
should come from above and not from below. The chief Euro¬ 
pean events during these years were (i) the partition of Poland ; 
(2) the war of the Bavarian Succession; (3) the alliance of Russia 
with Prussia in 1764 and with Austria in 1781; (4) the entry of 
France and Spain into war between Great Britain and her 
American colonies; (5) thf, combined attack of Russia and 
Austria against Turkey(i787-92)> (6)the Triple Alliance of 1788. 

No sooner was the Seven Years’ War ended than France and 
Spain, having made the third family compact in 1761 (the 
other two were signed in 1733 and 1743), prepared to take 
revenge upon Great Britain at tiie first favourable opportunity. 
The result of this determination, and of Great Britain’s absorp¬ 
tion in internal politics, waf tlmt Russia, Prussia and Austria 
were enabled to carry out the first partition of Poland in 177a. 
The entry of France into the American war of independence 
rendered it impossible for Joseph II., single-handed, to carry out 
his project of exchanging me Austrian Netherlands for Bavaria, 


and he was compelled, after a short war, to give up for the time 
his project and to agree to the treaty of Teschen (1779). the 
continuance of the American War proved of great value to 
Russia and enhanced her position in Eprope. Not only had she, 
^ether with France, brought about me treaty of Teschen, but 
in 178P she headed the lei^e of armed neutrality, and between 
178a and 1784 annexed the Crimea. The conclusion of the war 
of American Independence enabled Great Britain to regain her 
influence in Europe, and when Russia and Austria combined 
to attack Turkey, and when France threatened to re-establish 
her influence in Holland, Pitt formed wim the Prussian king 
and me stadtholder the famous Triple Alliance of 1788. During 
the ensuing four years the mfluence of that alliance made itself 
felt in an unmistakable way. All hope of the establishment 
of French influence in Holland was destroyed; Denmark was 
forced to relinquish an attack on Sweden, then at war with 
Russia; and after Leopold of Tuscany had succeeded Joseph 11 . 
as emperor in 1790, the revolution in me Netherlands was brought 
to an end. Moreover, through me influence of Leopold the 
hostility of Prussia to Austria was removed, and me two powers 
in July 1790 made the treaty of Reichenbach. Great Britain, 
me chief member of the Triple Alliance, had supported the pacific 
solution of ail mese questions so menacing to European peace, 
and Pitt was aided in his policy by the emperor Leopold, who in 
1791 made me treaty of Sistova with the Turks. Danger to 
the peace of Europe was, however, caused by the attempt of 
me Spaniards to annex Nootka Sound, and by me continuance 
of me war between Russia and Turkey. The former difficulty 
was, however, removed in November 1790 by an agreement 
between Great Britain and Spain, and in January 1792 Russia 
made me treaty of Jassy with Turkey. 

Instead of Europe remaining at peace the year 1792 saw the 
beginning of a series of wars which did not come to a final 
conclusion till me battle of Waterloo. While me east 
of Europe was engaged in war, and while the Triple Rtnif 
Alliancewas busy attempting to restorepeace to Europe, 
me French Revolution had broken out m 1789. The 
assistance given by Fiance to the American colonists had brought 
me country to bankruptcy, and no course was left to Louis XVI. 
except to summon me states-general in May 1789. In that year 
a revolution against me reforms of Joseph II. had taken place 
in me ]^emerlands, and a revolution was being prepared in 
Poland for the overthrow of me aristocratic constitution and for 
me establishment of an hereditary monarchy. At first the revolu¬ 
tion in France was entirely occupied with internal reforms, but 
after the dissolution of me Constituent Assembly in September 
1791 me Girondists, whose inflaence became paramount, deter¬ 
mined by me advice of Brissot to insist upon a policy of menace 
towards the Empire which would inevitably lead to war. War 
would, they hoped, result in me downfall of monarchy in France. 
On me other hand, Lafayette and his party advocated war on 
the ground mat it would strengmen the cause of monarchy. 
In April 1792 war was accordingly declared upon Austria, men 
in alliance with Prussia. After a short period of failure the 
French in September won the battle of Valmy, and in November 
me battle of Jemappes. French armies advanced to the Rhine, 
Belgium was occupied, me Scheldt was declared open, and 
Holland was threatened. In consequence of me danger to 
Holland, Pitt adopted a warlike tone, and in February _ . . 

1793 France declared war upon Great Britain. 
mat war Spain, Sardinia and Tuscany joined, so that 
France was practically fighting all Europe. Neverme- Praaet 
less, owing to the want of tinion among me allies, to 
the Polish questions which distracted Prussia 
Austria, and to me determination and patriotism of all 
classes in France, me allies were discomfited and me league of 
powers broken up in 1795, when me treaties of Basel were made. 
Only Great Britain, Austria and Sardinia remained in arms 
against France, which was till 17^9 ruled by me Directory. 
The next few years wimessed a aeries of most stutling events. 
The successes of Napoleon Bonaparte in,me Italian campaigns 
of 1797 and 1798 led to the peace of Cherasco with Sardinia, 
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and the peace of Campo Formic with Austria. Only Great 
Britain remained at war with France. In 1799, taking advantage 
of the absence of Napoleon in Egypt, the Second 
inttinvi Coalition was formed by Russia, Great Britain and 
Lmi 4 na* Austria. Though the French were driven from Italy, 
^ Massena defeated the Rutsians in Switzerland, and the 
*"*■ English were forced to retire from Holland. Thecetum 
of Napoleon from Egypt was followed by the establishment dl the 
Consulate in November 1799, by the overthrow of the Austrians 
at Marengo and Hohenlinden, by the treaty of Lun6ville with 
the emperor, and by the treaty of Amiens in 1802 with tiie 
English government. (See French Revolutionary Wars.) 

Up to this point the Revolution may be said to have benefited 
Europe and to have shaken to its base the 18th-century ideas of 
Tb» government. During the years succeeding the peace 
Oman of Campo Formio a revolution was effected in Germany. 
Ktmia- The Holy Roman Empire had become an anachronism, 
and as soon as France became possessed of the left bank 
of the Rhine it was obvious that the imperial constitution required 
revision. The jealousies existing among the German princes and 
the overthrow of Austria at Austerlitz enabled Najxileon to 
cany out a revolution in Germany according to his own ideas. 
At first, in 1804, new arrangements were made with regard to 
the character and formation of the diet. The constitution of 
that assembly was so altered that a Protestant majority free 
from Austrian influence was now assured. The middle states, 
such as Prussia, Baden, Bavaria, Wurttemberg and Hanover, 
received additions of territory, taken either from the ecclesiastical 
states or from the lands belonging to the imperial knights. After 
Austerlitz Napoleon in 1806 established the Confederation of the 
Rhine, and the Holy Roman Empire came finally to an end. 
A great European revolution had been now effected, but much 
remained to be done before a feeling of nationality could be 
aroused among the people of central Europe. 

Already before the peace of Amiens Pitt had tried to stir up 
national feeling in Austria and Prussia, the means which he 
r*» suggested for opposing Napoleon being in great 
eanwer measure those which were adopted in 1813 and 1814. 
JV<potooa’«Eut during Pitt’s lifetime central Europe was* not 
ivcMu. moved by any feeling of nationality or of patriotism. 
During the war of the Second Coalition in 1799 Austria had acted 
without any regard for her allies, while Prussia, from motives of 
jealousy of and from want of confidence in Austria, had refused 
to move. It was not till the small states which hitherto had 
formed independent units had been destroyed and Austria and 
Prussia trampled under foot by Napoleon that a strong national 
spirit in Germany was evoked. Until the treaty of Tilsit had 
been signed in 1807 there was^o visible growth of a national 
uprising in any part of Europe. During the intervening years 
Prussia had been crushed at Jena and her kingdom cut short 
(1806), while Alexander I. 8f Russia, after a fierce campaign 
against Napoleon, had agreed in 1807 to the treaty of Tilsit, 
which apparently placed Europe at the feet of France and 
Russia. Napoleon was, as he thought, now in a position to 
Napohoa about the humiliation of Great Britain. Already 

aimiattin November 1806, realizing that he could not ruin 
dtatructiaa England by direct invasion, he had issued the first 
Berlin Decree, which ordered the exclusion of British 
goods from the continent The Continental System 
necessitated by the victory of Trafalgar was thus definitely set 
up. After Tilsit he proposed to become supreme in the Baltic, 
and, by securing the dependence of Spain and Portugal, to 
dominate the Mediterranean, and to resume his plans for con¬ 
quests in the East, and for the destruction of the British power 
in India. Thus the effects of the British naval victorfcs of the 
Nile and Trafalgar would be completely nullified, the Mediter¬ 
ranean would be closed to British ships. Great Britain’s Indian 
possessions would be lost, and Great Britain herself would be 
forced by starvation into surrender. Fortunately for Europe 
various circumstances hindered the realization of these ambitious 
schemes. Alexander, who feared that the French emperor 
desired Constantinople, never proved a very helpful ally, the 
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measures taken by Great Britain seriously interfered witii 
Napoleon’s schemes, and, before he had subjurated Spain, first 
Austria in 1809 and then Russia in 1812 offered an active resist¬ 
ance to his projects. The first note of opposition to Napoleon’s 
plans was struck by Canning, when in 1807 he carried off the 
Danish fleet to England. Then the British fleet conveyed to 
Brazil in safety the Portuguese royal family when Portugal i|as 
invaded by Junot, while the surrender of 30,000 French troops 
at Baylen in July 1808, which was followed in August by the 
convention of Cintra, indicated that Spanish patriotism was, 
when roused, as effective as in the days of th^ Spanish Succession 
War. Austria was the first country to follow the example of 
Spain, and though she was defeated at Wagram and forced to 
accept Napoleon’s hard terms, the national feeling aroused in 
Germany in 1809 rapidly developed. But Napoleon was appar¬ 
ently unconscious of the growth and importance of a national 
sentiment in any of the subject countries. In 1810 he had 
married Marie Louise of Austria, on the 20th of March 1811 a 
son was bom to him, and he now seems to have resolved upon 
the establishment of a strictly hereditary empire witii Paris 
its capital and Rome its second city. In extent, his empire 
would be vaster than that of Charlemagne, and the pope was to 
be completely subordinate to the emperor. This conception of 
the establishment of a reformed Holy Roman Empire with its 
centre at Paris did not appear unrealizable in i8ii when cvei^- 
thing seemed to favour the new Charlemagne. Napoleon’s 
power was apparently securely established, and durSig the years 
1810 and 1811 he was agam returning to his vast oriental designs. 
A sudden check, however, was about to be placed upon his 
ambitious schemes. 

The establishment of French influence in Italy and Germany 
had stirred up in both countries a national feeling, the growth of 
which was encouraged by the example of Spain. No 
greater mistake was ever made by Napoleon thmMampbaf 
when, ignoring the strength of the Spanish resistance, "aatioa- 
and the development of a national movement in*®*^"” 
Germany, he resolved to enter upon the Russian campaign and 
to march to Moscow. Unconsciously Napoleon “ had called 
into vigorous life the forces of Democracy and Nationality in 
Germany and Italy.” The failure of the Moscow campaign led 
at once to a national rising in Prussia, and as soon as Austria 
had uni^d her forces with those of Prussia and Russia, the over¬ 
throw of Napoleon at Leipzig in October 1813 was the result, 
and “ the imperial yoke was shaken from the neck of the German 
people.” Napoleon’s wars had ronsed feelings of patriotism in 
Italy, Gcrnmny, Russia and SpaiiL It was at least realized by 
the nations of continental Europe, what had long been apparent 
to Englishmen, that a nation to be strong must be united. To 
“ the subversive cosmopolitanism ” of the French Revolution 
was now opposed the modem idea of nationality, against which 
the Napoleonic legions hurled themselves in vain. (See 
Napoleon I.; Napoleonic Campaigns ; French Revolution ; 
Alexander 1 ., emperor of Russia; Metternich.) (A. Hl.) 

The downfaU of Napoleon involved that of the political system 
of Europe which he had constructed. The changes wrought by 
the revolutionary period in the old states system were, 
however, too profound to admit of any attempt at a 
complete restoration, even had the interests of the otBatapai 
a&ied powers been consistent with such a course. 

The object of the four great powers in whose hands the settlement 
of Europe now lay, was rather, after taking precautions to 
confine France within her “ legitiijiate boundaries,” to anarige 
such a “ just equilibrium ” iff Europe that no individual state 
should for the future be in a position to overset the balance of 
power. Ihe first object was to be attained by the re-establish¬ 
ment of rile ancient dynasty in France, as a guarantee to Europe 
against a renewal of the revolutionary propaganda; the cnvnu 
second was the work of the congress of Vienna, by afvitaaa, 
which, between September 1814 and June 1815, the 
reconstruction of Europe was taken m hand. The 
opening of the congress, in which for the first time all Europe 
seemed to be united for the friendly setriement of commoa 
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aoth of November. By the terms pf the peace France and Great 
Britam restored the conquests in America, India and Europe 
7^,^ which each had made from the other. As regards Uie 
•fX/c-te- other powers, the peace left serious heart-burnings. 
cbMHUt, Sardinia, though gaining territory in the Milanese, 
was compelled to relinquish her hold on Piacenza and 
its territory, and to restore Finale to Genoa; Austria had to 
yield Parma and Piacenza to Don Philip, and to recognize the 
loss of Silesia to Prussia; Spain was compelled to forgo ail hope 
of regaining' Gibraltar. The importance of the terms of this 
treaty lies in the fact that they indicate not only the lines 
followed by later European settlements, but also the tendency of 
later European developments. To Great Britain the treaty was 
only a pause in her-expansion .in Canada and in her advance to 
the establishment of her influence over all India. To France 
the treaty was equally a presage of future disasters in India and 
Canada. The retention of Silesia by Prussia was a pronounce¬ 
ment to all Europe that a new power had arisen which was 
destined in 1866 to oust Austria from her dominant position in 
Germany. The gains won by Sardinia, too, indicated that the 
real danger to Austria’s position in Italy would come from the 
house of Savoy. 

The Seven Years’ War (1756-63) opened with a diplomatic 
rivolution as important as that of 1717, when France and Great 
Britain made an alliance. In May 1756, as a reply 
rsw'ivm the treaty of Westminster the Second, made in 
'January between Great Britain and Prussia, France 
and Austria united in the treaty of Versailles. This unexpected 
union, which lasted till the-French Revolution, between two 
powers which had been hostile to each other from the beginning 
of the i6th century, amazed all Europe. However, it had not the 
results expected, fur although Russia, which was allied with 
Austria, sent large armies headed by capable generals to the war, 
Frederick the Great remained unconquered. This result was 
partly due to the English alliance, partly to the incapable French 
generals, and partly to the state of internal politics in Russia. 
The treaties of Paris (February 10, 1763) and Hubertsburg 
(Februaiy 15) marked an important stage in the history of 
Europe. By the first Great Britain emerged from the war an 
imperial power with possessions all over the world, by the second 
Prussia was recognized as the equal of Austria in Europe. 

The period from the close of the Seven Years’ War to the 
French Revolution saw all the special characteristics and 
^ tendencies of the i8th century in an accentuated form, 
stossnn Benevolent despotism found representatives not only 
rsMn* Warin Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa, but also in 
t 9 at Joseph 11 ., Catherine II., Charles III. of Spain, and 
Leopold of Tuscany. Reforming ministers, too, 
flourished in the persons of Tanucci, Turgot, Squillaci, 
Florida Blanca, D’Aranda and many others. Instances, too, of the 
low state of political morality are to be found. The indefensible 
seizure of Silesia by Frederick the Great was followed in 1772 
by the equally immoral partition of Poland, and it was clearly 
apparent that monarchs, though ostensibly actuated by a desire 
for the welfare of their subjects, were resolved that reforms 
should come from above and not from below. The chief Euro¬ 
pean events during these years were (i) the partition of Poland ; 
(2) the war of the Bavarian Succession; (3) the alliance of Russia 
with Prussia in 1764 and with Austria in 1781; (4) the entry of 
France and Spain into war between Great Britain and her 
American colonies; (5) thf, combined attack of Russia and 
Austria against Turkey(i787-92)> (6)the Triple Alliance of 1788. 

No sooner was the Seven Years’ War ended than France and 
Spain, having made the third family compact in 1761 (the 
other two were signed in 1733 and 1743), prepared to take 
revenge upon Great Britain at tiie first favourable opportunity. 
The result of this determination, and of Great Britain’s absorp¬ 
tion in internal politics, waf tlmt Russia, Prussia and Austria 
were enabled to carry out the first partition of Poland in 177a. 
The entry of France into the American war of independence 
rendered it impossible for Joseph II., single-handed, to carry out 
his project of exchanging me Austrian Netherlands for Bavaria, 


and he was compelled, after a short war, to give up for the time 
his project and to agree to the treaty of Teschen (1779). the 
continuance of the American War proved of great value to 
Russia and enhanced her position in Eprope. Not only had she, 
^ether with France, brought about me treaty of Teschen, but 
in 178P she headed the lei^e of armed neutrality, and between 
178a and 1784 annexed the Crimea. The conclusion of the war 
of American Independence enabled Great Britain to regain her 
influence in Europe, and when Russia and Austria combined 
to attack Turkey, and when France threatened to re-establish 
her influence in Holland, Pitt formed wim the Prussian king 
and me stadtholder the famous Triple Alliance of 1788. During 
the ensuing four years the mfluence of that alliance made itself 
felt in an unmistakable way. All hope of the establishment 
of French influence in Holland was destroyed; Denmark was 
forced to relinquish an attack on Sweden, then at war with 
Russia; and after Leopold of Tuscany had succeeded Joseph 11 . 
as emperor in 1790, the revolution in me Netherlands was brought 
to an end. Moreover, through me influence of Leopold the 
hostility of Prussia to Austria was removed, and me two powers 
in July 1790 made the treaty of Reichenbach. Great Britain, 
me chief member of the Triple Alliance, had supported the pacific 
solution of ail mese questions so menacing to European peace, 
and Pitt was aided in his policy by the emperor Leopold, who in 
1791 made me treaty of Sistova with the Turks. Danger to 
the peace of Europe was, however, caused by the attempt of 
me Spaniards to annex Nootka Sound, and by me continuance 
of me war between Russia and Turkey. The former difficulty 
was, however, removed in November 1790 by an agreement 
between Great Britain and Spain, and in January 1792 Russia 
made me treaty of Jassy with Turkey. 

Instead of Europe remaining at peace the year 1792 saw the 
beginning of a series of wars which did not come to a final 
conclusion till me battle of Waterloo. While me east 
of Europe was engaged in war, and while the Triple Rtnif 
Alliancewas busy attempting to restorepeace to Europe, 
me French Revolution had broken out m 1789. The 
assistance given by Fiance to the American colonists had brought 
me country to bankruptcy, and no course was left to Louis XVI. 
except to summon me states-general in May 1789. In that year 
a revolution against me reforms of Joseph II. had taken place 
in me ]^emerlands, and a revolution was being prepared in 
Poland for the overthrow of me aristocratic constitution and for 
me establishment of an hereditary monarchy. At first the revolu¬ 
tion in France was entirely occupied with internal reforms, but 
after the dissolution of me Constituent Assembly in September 
1791 me Girondists, whose inflaence became paramount, deter¬ 
mined by me advice of Brissot to insist upon a policy of menace 
towards the Empire which would inevitably lead to war. War 
would, they hoped, result in me downfall of monarchy in France. 
On me other hand, Lafayette and his party advocated war on 
the ground mat it would strengmen the cause of monarchy. 
In April 1792 war was accordingly declared upon Austria, men 
in alliance with Prussia. After a short period of failure the 
French in September won the battle of Valmy, and in November 
me battle of Jemappes. French armies advanced to the Rhine, 
Belgium was occupied, me Scheldt was declared open, and 
Holland was threatened. In consequence of me danger to 
Holland, Pitt adopted a warlike tone, and in February _ . . 

1793 France declared war upon Great Britain. 
mat war Spain, Sardinia and Tuscany joined, so that 
France was practically fighting all Europe. Neverme- Praaet 
less, owing to the want of tinion among me allies, to 
the Polish questions which distracted Prussia 
Austria, and to me determination and patriotism of all 
classes in France, me allies were discomfited and me league of 
powers broken up in 1795, when me treaties of Basel were made. 
Only Great Britain, Austria and Sardinia remained in arms 
against France, which was till 17^9 ruled by me Directory. 
The next few years wimessed a aeries of most stutling events. 
The successes of Napoleon Bonaparte in,me Italian campaigns 
of 1797 and 1798 led to the peace of Cherasco with Sardinia, 
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clamoured as essential to their safety. That Louis XVIIl. 
continued to rule over the territories “ handed down to him 
by his ancestors ” was due to the magnanimity, or policy, of the 
emperor Alexander I. and the commonsejise erf Castlereagh 
and Wellington, who saw well ^t the “just equilibrium,” 
which it was their object to establish, could not be secured if 
France were unduly weakened, and ttat peace could never be 
preserved if the French people were left to smart under a sefise of 
permanent injury. By the second peace of Paris, signed on 
the aoth of November 1815, France retained her traditional 
boundaries. The unsatisfied ambition to secure her “ national 
frontiers ” was to bear troublesome fruit later. 

That the treaties embodied in the Final Act of Vienna repre¬ 
sented a settlement of all outstanding questions was believed by 
nobody. They had been negotiated for weary months in an 
atmosphere of diplomatic and feminine intrigue; they had been 
concluded in a hurry, under the influence of the panic caused by 
Nap^n’s return from Elba. To Friedrich von Gentz they were 
at best but “ partial arrangements,” useful as forming an 
authoritative basis for the establishment of a more complete 
and satisfactory system. Thelustory of the international politics 
of Europe for the years immediately succeeding the congress of 
Vienna is that of the attempt to establish such a system. 

After a quarter of a century of almost ceaseless wars, what 
Europe needed above all things was peace and time to recuperate. 
_ This conviction was common to all the powers who had 

Nor. 20, inherited Napoleon’s dictatorship in Europe; but on 
ISIS, amf the question of the method by which peace should be 
tbeCoacert secured, and the principles which should guide their 
0 anpt. fateful divergence of view soon became 

apparent within their councils. All were agreed that France still 
represented the storm centre of Europe; and a second treaty, 
signed on the aoth of Novemlier 1815, renewed the provisions of 
the treaty of Chaumont, in view of any fresh outburst of the 
French revolutionary spirit. But the new treaty went further. 
By its 6th article it was declared tlat “ in order to consolidate 
the intimate tic that unites the (our sovereigns for the happiness 
of the world, the High Contracting Powers have agreed to jenew 
at fixed intervals . . . meetings consecrated to great common 
objects and to the examination of such measures as at cach*of 
these epochs shall be judged most salutary for the peace and 
prosf>erity of the nations and for the maintenance of the peace of 
Europe.” This was the formal charter of the concert of the great 
powers by which for the next seven years Europe was governed, 
a concert to which the name “ Holy Alliance ” has been commonly 
but erroneously applied. The Holy Alliance, drawn up 
aminclr emperor Alej^nder I., and signed by him, the 

emperor Francis, and King Frederici William III. of 
Prussia on the a6th of September 1815, represented a different and 
conflicting ideal. Actually 4 was not a treaty at all, but at best a 
declaration of principles to which any Christian could subscribe, at 
worst—to quote Castlereagh—“ a piece of sublime mysticism and 
nonsense ” from the political point of view (see Holy Aixiance). 
It gained its sole political importance from the persistent efforts 
of the tsar and his ministers to replace the committee of the great 
powers, established by the treaty of the aoth of November, by a 
“ Universal Union ” of all the powers, great and small, who had 
signed the Holy Alliance, and thus to establish that “ Confedera¬ 
tion of EurofK! ” of which the autocratic idealist had borrowed 
the conception from the theorists of the i8th century (see 
Alexander I., emperor of Russia). It was clear from the first 
that any attempt to set up such a central government of Europe 
Under a “ universal guarantee ” would imperil the 
aaiSo iDd®P6Ddence of the sovereign states; and from the 
Comwt. first Great Britain, repre^rtted by Cistlereagh, pro¬ 
tested against it. She would consent to take common 
action on ^ of the treaties she had actually signed, 
coti^gltjog with her allies on each case as it arose; but to vague 
a&d'>g«n«ral engagements she refused to commit herself. The 
attitode of Aus.tria and Prussia was from the outset less clear. 
Metterhich was tom between dread of revolution and dread of 
Rtsskq the Holy Alliance, though essentafity '* verbiage/' 
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might be useful in holding the imperial Jacobin in check; the 
" universal guarantee ” could not but discouraging to the 
“ sects ”; on the other hand, the extreme willingness of the tsar 
to march joo,ooo Russians for any “ European ” purpose in any 
direction convenient or inconvenient to Austria, wa»-^» say 
the least—disconcerting. Frederick William III., on the other 
hand, though he too had siped the Holy Alliance with relucta»ce, 
in moments of panic saw in the “ universal guarantee ” his best 
defence against the renewed attack by France which was his 
nightmare. In effect, owing to the firm attitude of Castlereagh 
at the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, “ the transparent soul of ^e 
Holy Alliance ” never received a body, though attempts were 
subsequently made at the congresses of Troppau, Laibach and 
Verona to apply some of its supposed principles—attempts 
that led to the definitive breach of Grelt Britain with the 
Alliance. 

The highwater-mark of the activity of the Allies os a central 
government for Europe was reached at the congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle ((/.».) in 1818. France was now admitted to 
the Alliance, the objects of which were reaffirmed by a ttAix-U- 
public declaration to whidi she adhered; hut at the Chopom, 
same time a secret treaty renewed the compact of 
Chaumont between the four other power.s. Certain questions 
outstanding from the congress of Vienna were referred for settle¬ 
ment to a ministerial conference to meet at Frankfort in fix 
following year. The treaty which was the result of this con¬ 
ference was signed on the aoth of July 1819. The bulk of it was 
concerned with territorial settlements in Germanj*: between 
Austria and Bavaria, and Bavaria and Baden ; but some of the 
articles arranged for the cession of tlie border fortresses Philippe- 
villeand Mariembourg to the Netherlands, defined the frontiers of 
Savoy, and settled the reversion of the Italian duchies held 
the empress Marie Ixtuise. 

Meanwhile the balance of forces within the European concert 
had shown a tendency to shift. At toe outset the restless 
activity of toe emperor Alexander, his incalculable 
idealism, and his hardly veiled ambitions had drawn /. 0/ 
Austria and Great Britain together in common suspicion RmtooM 
of an influence that threatened to be little less disturb-****•'■ 
ing to toe world’s peace than that of Napoleon. But 
at Aix Metternich had begun to realize that, in the long-run, 
toe System of repression which he held to be essential to toe 
stability of the European, and above all of toe Austmn, polity 
would receive little effective aid from Great Britain, fettered 
as she was by constitutional forms; while Alexander, alarmed 
at toe discovery of revolutionary plots against his person, had 
already shown gratifying signs of repentance. _ The “ Jawbin '* 
propaganda of the tsar’s agents continued, it is true, especiaWy 
in Italy; and, in spite of the murder of toe dramatist Kotaebue, 
as a Russian emissary, by the fanatical “ Bursche ” Karl Sand, 
Alexander joined with Castlereagh in protesting against the 
reactionary policy embodied in the Carlsbad Decrees of October 
1819. But the murder of the duke of Bern on toe o 1 [ 
February i8ao completed toe Russian autocrat’s “ conversion/’ 
At the congress of Troppau, which met in toe autumn of toe same 
year, he was a “changed man,” committed henceforth heart 
and soul to Metternich and his poliw. The outcome of this new 
understanding was the famous Troppau Protocol, 
published to toe world on the igth of November iSao, pro- 
and signed by Austria, Prus.sia' and Russia. The toooiot 
immediate occasion of this manifesto was the iraMtary jj^*’**' 
insurrection, under General Pepepat Naples, by whito 
toe Spanish cmjstitution of*i8ie had been forced on the king 
(see Naples : HisUiry). But the protocol embodied a general 
principle involving issues infinitely more important than any 
arising out of this particular question. “ States which have 
undergone a change of government due to revolution,” it.'(de¬ 
clared, “ the results of which threaten other states, ipso ftsde 
cease to be members of the European alliance, and remam 
excluded from it till their situation gives guarantees for legal 
order and stability. If, owing to such alterations, immediate 
danger toreateiw other states, the powers bind themselves, by 
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peaceful means, or if need be by aims, to bring back the guilty ] 
state into the bosom of the Great Alliance.” 

This was, in effect, an attempt to apply the principle of the 
Carlsbad Decrees to all the world; and, had the attempt suc¬ 
ceeded, all Europe would have been turned into a confederation 
on the model of that of Germany; for a political alliance, 
charged with the safeguarding of &e territorial settlement 
defined by treaty, would have been substituted a central diet 
of the great powers, armed with undefined authority; and the 
sovereign independence of the nations would have been at an 
end. To any such principle, and therefore to the protocol in 
which it was embodied. Great Britain offered an uncompromising 
opposition. In vain Mettemich urged upon Castlereagh that 
the protocol was but the logical conclusion drawn from premises 
to which he was alreifidy committed ; for, if the alliance was to be 
effective in maintaining peace, it must interfere wherever and 
whenever peace should be threatened, and therefore to crush 
internal revolutions whidi could not but have an external result. 
The logic was perfect; the proposition that on which every 
” project of peace ” must eventudly break. Castlereagh’s reply 
was, in brief, that Great Britain could never admit a principle 
which she would not in any circumstances allow to be applied 
in her own case. 

The absence of the signatures of Great Britain and France 
frdm the Troppau protocol marked the first rift in the alliance, 
a rift that was soon to develop into a breach. For the 
luih!*** the crack was “ papered over.” Castle- 

•iHmut. was prepared to leave Austria a free hand to 

deal with the risings in Naples and Piedmont, since 
she had treaty rights in the former case and her interests, as an 
Italian power, were threatened in both. Great Britain was even 
represented at the congress which reassembled at Laibach in 
January 1821, though Lord Stewart, the ambassador at Vienna, 
was not armed with full powers. Castlereagh had 
irfrSimrt .‘tpproved of the invitation sent to the king of Naples 
itii. ’to attend the congress, as implying “ negotiation,” an 
improvement on the dictatorial attitude of the protocol. 
But everyriiing in the conferences tended still further to shatter 
the unstable foundations of the alliance. Capo d’Istria, as though 
the debates of Aix-la-Chapelle had never been, raised once more 
the spectre of the “ Universal Union ” which Castlereagh 
believed he had laid for ever. Mettemich, anxious to prove to 
the Italian Liberals that the tsar was no longer their friend, 
welcomed the demonstration, and Prussia followed obediently 
in Austria’s wake. “ It is clear,” wrote Lord Stewart, “ that a 
Triple Understanding has been created which binds the parties 
to carry forward their own views in spite of any difference of 
opinion which may exist between them and the two great 
constitutional governments.” (See Troppau and Laibach.) 

But the narrower “ Holy Alliance ” of the three autocratic 
monarchies, as opposed to the two western constitutional 
monarchies, was not in fact destined to take shape 
nvSaiLa evolution of 1830. Several factors 

imSpaiM. delayed the process, notably the revolt of the Greeks 
against the Ottomw rule, and the Spanish Question, 
which latter formed the main subject of discussion at the con¬ 
gress of Verona in 1822. In the Eastern Question the interests 
of Austria and Great Britain were identical; both desired tq. 
maintain the integrity of Turkey ; both saw that this integrity 
was in the greatest peril owii^ to Ae possible intervention of the 
Orthodox tsar in favour of his co-religionists in revolt; and both 
agre^ that the best means of preventing such intervention was 
to bind the Russian emperor to thi European concert by using 
his devotion to the principles of the Holy Alliance. At Verona, 
however, the Eastern question was entirely overshadowed 
. by that of Spain, and in this matter the views of Great 
Britain were diametri(»lly opposed to those of the 
IMP. other powers of the alliance. She shared indeed with 
France and AustriaJ'the strenuous objection to the 
emperor .^exander’s proposal to march 150,000 Russians into 
Piedmont in order to deal with Jacobinism whether in France or 
Spain ; but she protested equally strenuously against the counter- 
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proposal of France, which was ultimately adopted, that a French 
army should marA into Spain to liberate the king from his 
constitutional fetters in the name of Europe. George Canning, 
carrying on the tradition of Castlereagh, once more protested, 
through Wellington, as Briti 0 plenipotentiary at the congre-ss, 
against the whole principle of intervention; and when, in spite 
of the British protest, the other powers persisted, the breach of 
Great Britain with the continental alliance was proclaimed to 
all the world. When, on the 7th of April 1823, the French army 
under the duke of Angoultoe crossed the Bidassoa, the great 
experiment of governing Europe through a central committee 
of the great powers was at an end. (See Verona, Congress of ; 
Alexander I.; Londonderry, Robert Stewart, 2nd marquess 
of; Canning, George.) 

Henceforth, though the treaties survived, and with them the 
principle of ■^e concert on which they were based, “ Europe ” 
as a diplomatic conception tends to sink into the back-£„j^,j, 
ground and to be replaced by the old international •< ceaMk- 
anarchy of the i8th century. To Catming this develop- ntioa ot 
ment seemed wholly welcome. He applied to the®®**^” 
rivalry of i^tes the Liberal principle of free competition as the 
sole condition of healthy growth. “ Vill^le is a minister of thirty 
years ago,” he wrote to Bagot on the 3rd of January 1823, “ no 
revolutionary scoundrel: but constitutionally hating England, as 
Choiseul and Vergennes used to hate us, and so things are 
getting back to a wholesome state again. Every nation for itself, 
and God for us all.” But the essential difference between the 
rivalries of the i8th and 19th centuries was in the conception 
of the “ nation.” To Canning, as to the diplomatists of the 
congress of Vienna, “ nation ” was synonymous with “ state,” 
and national boundaries were those defined by the treaties, 
which Canning was as bent on preserving as any of his 
reaction^ contemporaries. The conception of the 
divine right of every nationality to readjust political 2/"*. 
frontiers to suit its own ideals was as foreign to him 
as to Metternich. Yet this principle of nationality, which was 
destined during the 19th century to wreck the political structure 
consecrated at Vienna, and to leave to the succeeding age a host of 
unsolved and insoluble problems, found in Canning its earliest 
champion in the higher councils of Europe. The recognition of 
the independence of the South American republics and of the 
belligerent rights of the Greek insurgents were both in the first 
instance motived by the particular interests of Great Britain; 
but they were none the less hailed as concessions to the pimciples 
of nationality, to which they gave an impetus which was destined 
to continue till the face of Europe had been transformed. 

This in fact constitutes the n^in significance for Europe of 
the War of Greek Independence, whi^ lasted from the first 
rising of the Greeks in the Morea in 1821 till the Baropt 
signature of the treaty of London qn the 7th of May 
1832 (see Greek Independence, War OF; Turkey; nyoUat 
History), Its actual outcome, so far as the political ®'»*®** 
structure of Europe was concerned, was but to add on insignificant 
kingdom to the European states system. But its moral effect 
WM immense. The sacrosanctity of the status quo had been 
violated, and violated with the active aid of diree of the powers 
of the continenta .1 alliance: Russia, France and Great Britain. 
Mettemich was right when he said that, in principle, there was 
no different* between the Greek insurgents and any other 
"rebels against legitimate authority,” and the Liberals of all 
Europe, forced into inactivity by the Austrian police system, 
hailed in the Greeks the champions of their own cause. Phil- 
hellenism, beyond its proper enthusiasm, served as a convenient 
veil for agitations that had little concern with Greece. Other 
farces making for political c^iange were simultaneously at work. 
The peace secured by the concert of the powers had given free 
play to the mechanical and industrial innovations 
that heralded the marvellous economic revolution of pngnu^i 
the coming age; wealth increased rapidly, and with it 
the influence and the ambition of the middle classes. 

The revolution of July 1830, which established the 
bourgeois moruffchy in France, marked their first triumph. In 
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countries less economically advanced, e.g, Germany and Italy, 
the attempt to follow French example ended in failure; but 
the revolt of the Belgians, for reasons partly economic and 
partly national^ against the domination of the Dutch, 
tiauti resulted in the establishment of the independent king- 
IS30. dom of Belgium—the first actual breach in the terri¬ 
torial settlement of 1815. In Great Britali^ the 
agitation of the disfranchised middle classes, which seemed to 
threaten a violent revolution, ended in 1832 in the passing of 
the Reform Bill and their admission to political power. (See 
France ; Germany ; Italy ; Belgium ; English History.) 

The easy success of the revolutions in the west of Europe 
had been due, not to any reluctance of the reactionary powers 
to interfere on the basis of the old agreements, but to their 
preoccupation with the national revolt in Poland (g.v.). In 
view of this, and of the attitude of Great Britain, they had to 
recognize the title of Louis Philippe as king of the French, 
merely stipulating that he should guarantee to maintain the 
treaties. In spite of the overthrow of the legitimate dynasty in 
France, and of the partition of the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
the territorial settlement of Vienna remained, after the revolution 
of 1830, substantially intact. Outside the limits of the treaties, 
however, fateful changes were in progress. These were deter¬ 
mined, broadly speaking, by the two main questions that 
dominated international politics between the years 1831 and 
1841: (1) the antagonism between the western constitutional 
powers, France and Great Britain, and the eastern autocratic 
powers, Russia, Austria and Prussia; and (2) the crisis in the 
Eastern Question resulting from the revolt of Mehemet Ali, 
pasha of Egypt, against the Porte. 

The strained relations between Great Britain and France, 
resulting from the French policy of aggression in the Spanish 
peninsula, which had more than once brought the 
Pna ^ two powers to the verge of war, had been eased before 
"the fall of the government of Charles X. The peril of 
a French hegemony over the vast colonial empire of 
Spain had been forestalled by Canning’s recognition of the 
independence of the South American republics; the intsigues 
of France in favour of the partisans of Dom Miguel in Portugal 
had been checkmated by a politic breach, on behalf of the 
Portuguese liberals, of the British principle of non-intervention, 
and finally the chief cause of offence had been removed, in 1827, 
by the withdrawal of the French army of occupation from Spain. 
In the Greek question the two powers had acted cordially in 
concert; and thus good understanding even the French conquest 
of Algiers in 1830, which laid the foundations of the French empire 
in Africa, had not availed to shatter; for the eyes of the Tory 
ministry were still fixed on France as the potential focus of 
revolutionary propaganda, and any over-sea possessions she 
might acquire were, in Wellington’s opinion, so many hostages 
for her good behaviour given to British sea-power. ’The results 
of the July revolution in Park were accepted by Great Britain 
so soon as it became clear that Louis Philippe stood for peace and 
not for revolutionary aggression; the armed intervention of 
France in favour of the Belgians in August 1831 was stopped 
by the firm language of Palmerston; the French occupation 
of Ancona, as a countermove to Austrian aggressions in Italy, 
was accepted as “ an incident of the balance of power ” ; and 
the intention of the king of the French to abide by the treaties, 
which became clearer with the consolidation of his power at 
home, paved the way for that entente between the two Liberal 
powers which lasted until 1840. 

The cleavage tietween the fundamental principles of the two 
groups of autocratic and constitutional powers was not only 
Tie coa- their general attitude towards constitur 

stftas/Muftional and national movements, but affected also the 
V. ibt position taken up by them during the erkk of the 
mtoenth Eastem question evoked by the revolt of Mehemet 
aowtn . pasha of Egypt, a crisis by which between 1839 
and 1841 all other diplomatic issues were overshadowed. (See 
Mehemet Ali.) Dunng the Greek revolt the efforts of Austria 
had been directed to preventmg a Russian attack upon Turkey; 
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these efforts had failed, and Mettemich’s worst fears seemed to 
be realized when the RussO - Turkish campaigns of 1828-29 
issued in the treaty of Adrianople (September 14,1829) 
and the apparently complete vassdage of the sultan to Buttm 
the tsar. But when, in 1832, Sultan Mahmud appealed Qaeetha. 
in his despair to the empeftir Nicholas to save him 
from ruin at the hands of the Egyptian rebels, and, as • 
the result, the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi (July 8,1833) seemed to 
place definitively in the hands of Russia the keys of the Black 
Sea, it was left to France and Great Britain to give voice to 
the protest of Europe. Austria, alarmed by the revolutionary 
movements of 1830, accepted the fact of Russian preponderance 
at Constantinople, rather than risk a breach with the autocrat 
who was now the main pillar of the Holy Alliance. The emperor 
Nicholas, for his part, was equally prepare*d to surrender some 
of his ambitions in the East for the sake of the common cause, 
the more so since to Russian statesmen the maintenance of 
Turkey in a condition of weakness and dependence now seemed 
preferable to any attempt to break it up. The result 
of these dispositions was the convention of Miinchen- 
gratz (September 18,1833) between Russia, Austria and Maodwa. 
Prussia, by which the three powers undertook to gntmmi 
guarantee the integrity of the Ottoman empire. In 
the following month a secret convention was signed at 
Berlin between the same powers (October 15), reaffirming fiie 
right of the powers to intervene in the internal affairs of a 
friendly state at the request of its legitimate sovereign, a right 
with which no third power would be allowed to intWere, such 
interference to be regarded by the three powers as an act of 
hostility directed against all of them. 

This reconstitution of the “ Holy Alliance ” on a narrower 
basis was the work of the emperor Nicholas, whose masterful 
personality had by this time quite overshadowed the 
influence of Mettemich in the councils of the autocratic Mcio/w/. 
powers. There was no formal breach of the Grand Pat- 
Alliance ; the “ treaties ” remained in force ; but the “*'***"■ 
French revolution of 1830 had produced a practical disruption 
which was every day accentuated by the attitude of the Britkh 
government under the influence of Palmerston. For Palmerston 
had now become “ the firebrand of Europe,” openly proclaiming 
his contempt for international law and equally openly posing as 
the firotector of “ oppressed nationalities.” “ If these two 
powers (France and England),” wrote the tsar to King Frederick 
William of Prussia, “ have the courage to profess loudly rebellion 
and the overturn of all stability, we ought to have the right and 
the courage to support Divine i%ht.” This deep cleavage of 
principles was immediately exhibited in the attitude of the powers 
towards the troubles in the Spanish peninsula. In September 
1833 Ferdinand VII. of Spain died, and, under the Pragmatic 
Sanction, his daughter Isabella succeeded under the ^ 
regency of Queen Christina; in July, Dom Miguel, the spatont 
absolutist pretender to the throne of Portugal, had PartagaL 
made himself master of Lisbon. In Spain Don Carlos, Qaainph 
Ferdinand’s brother, claimed the crown as the legitimate 
heir, and began the long agony of the Carlist wars; 
in Portugal the constitutionalists upheld in arms the rights of 
Queen Maria da Gloria (see Spain and Portugal). Carlists and 
Miguelists, making common cause, had the moral support of the 
allies of Miinchengratz; while France and Great Britain took 
the side of the Liberals. A formal alliance between the two 
western powers, proposed by Talleyrand, was indeed refused by 
Palmerston, who had no wi^ toecommit Great Britain to an 
irrevocable breach with Austria and Russia, and was suspicious 
of the ambitions of France in Spain; but ultimately a triple 
alliance between Great Britain, Spain and Portugal—with the 
object of restoring order in the peninsula—was converfed, 
under pressure from the French government, into the Quadruple 
Alliance of the 22nd of April 1834. 

The entente implied by this formal instrument was, however, 
more apparent than real. When, in the spring of 1835, (^een 
Christina applied to the Alhes for help against a renewed 
Carlist rising, Palmerston’s suspicions were again aroused by 
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the somewhat nahe suggestion of Thiers that France should ! 
cmoe more intervene as in 1825, a' suggestion that was firmly 
rejected. Palmerston’s counter-proposal of an English 
expedition met with as little favour in Paris. The 
Briuia, Anglo-French entente wa^ proving but a “ cardboard 
alliance,” as Wellington called it; and the emperor 
Nicholas, to whom the existence of Louis Philippe as king of the 
French was at once a sacrilege and a menace, l%gan with a good 
hope to work for its destruction. The fears roused by the Reform 
Act of 1832 had been belied by its results; the conservative 
temper of the British electorate had restored to Great Britain 
the prestige of a legitimate power ; and the pledge of the tsar’s 
renewed confidence and goodwill was the visit of the cesarevich 
(afterwards the emppror Alexander II.) to the English court in 
1839. This was not without its effect on the public 
Aagio- sentiment; but the triumph of the tsar’s diplomacy 
Pr»acb was due to fresH complications in the Eastern question, 
"due to the renewed effort of Sultan Mahmud to crush 
the hated viceroy of Egypt. These events will be found 
outlined in the article Mebemet Ali. Here it will suffice to say 
that the convention of London of the 15th of July 1840, signed 
by Great Britain, Austria, Prussia and Russia without r.alling 
France into counsel, marked the definite breach of the Anglo- 
Fijfnch entente, a breach which was but imperfectly healed by 
the Straits’ Convention signed by all the powers on the 13th of 
July 1841. 

The Straits’ Convention was hailed by Count Nesselrode, the 
Russian foreign secretary, as having re-established “ the federa- 
Omt system of the European states on its old basis.” 

BrtWm This was true, in so far as it created yet another 
•n* precedent for the concerted action of the European 
powers, and once more consecrated the right of 
“ Europe ” to decide in common on questions of first-rate inter- 
nation^ importance. But the divergence of interests and 
principles within the concert were too great to be healed by the 
settlement of a single issue, however important, and this diver¬ 
gence increased as events moved towiirds the revolutionary 
outbreaks of 1848. When, in 1846, the independent republic 
of Cracow was suppressed by agreement of the three autocratic 
powers, on the ground that it had become a dangerous centre of 
revolutionary agitation, it was Great Britain and Franco, that 
protested against an arbitraty infraction of the trcaties'by the 
very governments which had laid the greatest stress upon their 
sanctity. The entente between the two Liberal powers had been 
patched up after the closure of the F.gyptian Question ; it wa.s 
cemented by visits of Queen Victoria and the prince consort to 
the ChfLteau d’Eu (1843 and 1843), and of King Louis Philippe 
to Windsor (1844); and it survived, in spite of several causes of 
friction, notably the crisis in Morocco (9.0.), until 1846, when the 
affair of the Spwish Marriages brought it to a somewhat dramatic 
conclusion. 

The attempt to secure the succession to the Spanish throne 
for his descendants pressing on the marriage of the duke of 
Montpensier with the . infanta Luisa, before that of 
"Spaalih the young queen Isabella had been proved tn be fruitful 
Afar* in dhildran, was on the part of Louis Philippe more 
than a bre^ of faith with Great Britain (how deeply 
it was resented may be learnt from Queen Victoria’s letters) <; 
it waa a breach of faith with the revolution that had made him 
king. Since 1840, indeed, the whole tendency of the king’s 
policy had been to revert to the traditional standpoint of the 
Bourbons; internally, “ resi^ianep ” to the growing claims of 
the democracy; externally, dynastic ambition. But in en¬ 
deavouring to win the goodwill of the reactionary powers he only 
succeeded in losing that of the classes of his own pec^le on which 
authiunty was based. In 1847 he joined with the 
fumy ka- three autocratic powers in supporting the clerical and 
votor/oB,” reactionary Sond^lfind in Switwirland, in defiance of 
the prateSB of Great Britain and the attitude of the 
majority of Frenchmen. When, in February 1848, the revolutbn 
broke oat in Paris, the bourgeois monarchy, utteriy discredited, 
fell without a struggle (see^bKANCs and Louis Phiuppb). 


The revolution in Paris was not the cause of the political 
upheaval which in the year 1848 convulsed Europe from Ireland 
to the banks of the Danube; it had indeed been pre- n,yatutioa 
ceded by the triumph of Liberalism in Switzerland, or rare 
hy successful revolutions in Naples anrf Palermo, and outeuo 
by the^ grant of a constitution in Piedmont; but 
flaming up as it were in the revolutionary centre of Europe, it 
acted as the beacon signal for the simultaneous outbreak of 
movements which, though long prepared, might but for this 
have been detached and spasmodic. It was this simultaneity 
which gave to’the revolutions of 1848 their European character 
and their formidable force. They wore the outcome of various, 
dbsimilar and sometimes contradictory impulses—political, 
social, racial. In France the issue resolved itself into a struggle 
between the new working-class ideal of Socialism and the 
bourgeois ideal of the great Revolution; in England the 
Chartist movement presented, in a less degree, the same char¬ 
acter ; in Germany, in the Austrian empire, in Italy, on the other 
hand, the dominant motives were constitutional and nationalist, 
and of thf’se two the latter became in the end the determining 
factor. The events of the different revolutions are described 
elsewhere (see P'rawc® ; Austria ; Girmakt ; Hungary ; 
Itai.y). From the poinL of view of Europe such unity as they 
possessed was due to their being, so far as Central Europe was 
concerned, directed against the system of “ stability ” associated 
with the name of Mettemich. In hatred of this system Gennan, 
Czech, Magv'ar, and Italian were united; Kossuth’s great speech 
of the 3nl of March echoed far beyond the frontiers of Hungary ; 
the fall of Metlcrnich (March 13) was a victory, not only for the 
liopiilc.'.'e of Vienna, but for all the peoples and races which had 
worn the Austrian fetters. It was the signal for revolutions in 
Hungary (the pa3:.ing of the “ March Laws ”), in Bohemia, in 
Pnissia (March 15), in Milan; on the 23rd of March, (harles 
Albert of .Sardinia, placing himself at the head of the Italian 
national movement, declared war against Austria, .'\gainst a 
movement so widespread and apparently inspired by a common 
purpose the governments were powerless. The collapse of the 
AustManadministTation,of which the inherent rottenness was now 
reyealed, involved that of those reactionary powers which had 
leaned upon it. One by one they accepted what seemed to be 
the inevitable; even Pope Pius IX. sent troops to fight under 
the banner of St Peter for the Italian cause; while in Berlin 
Frederick William IV., wrapped in the gold and black colours of 
imperial Germany, posed as the leader of “ the glorious German 
revolution.” When, on the J8th of May, the parliament of 
United Germany was opened at Frankfort, it seemed as though 
pan-German dreams were on the/Iireshold of realization ; while 
in Italy, early in the same month, Lombardy, Modena, Parma 
and Piacenza declared by plebiscites for incorporation in the 
north Italian kii^dom, Venice following suit on the 4th of June, 
A profound modification of the European states system seemed 
inevitable. 

That, in the es'cnt, the revolutiora of 1848 left the tenitorial 
settlement of Vienna intact, was due in the main to the marvellous 
resbting power of the Habsburg monarchy, the 
strength of which lay in the traditional loyalty of the 
army and the traditional policy of balancing race a/tiie 
against race witliin the empire. The triumph oi moiu- 
democracy in Germany was made possible only by the ‘'•“■O' 
temporary collapse of the Hahshurg power, a collapse 
due to the universality and apparent unanimity of. the 
onslaught upon it. But it was soon clear that the unanimity was 
more apparent than real. The victory of the democratic forces had 
been too.easy, too seemingly overwhelming ; the establbhment 
(rf the constitutional principle in the'main centres of autocracy 
seemed to make common action against the poivers of reaotioa 
of secondary importance, and free play was allowed to tlie racial 
and national antagonisms that had been present from the first. 
The battle of German, as well as of Itaton, liberty was being 
fought out on the plains of Lombardy; yet the German derao- 
erats, whether in Vienna or Frankfort, haded the victories of the 
veteran Radetzky as triumphs of Gemumum. In Bohemia the 
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revolution was wrecked on the rivalry of German and &ech; 
and when the Hungarians drew the sword against Austria, the 
imperial government was reinforced by the hatred of the southern 
Slavs for their Magyar task-masters. 

Thus, from the chaos of warr|pg races, the old order b^an 
slowly to reappear. So early as llie 15th of June 1848 Prince 
victanrat Windischgratz had restored order in Prague "and re- 
ttcera- ceived the thanks of the Frankfort parliament; on 
ttrvMthm the asth of July Radetzky’s victory at Custozza set 
*>«"• free the imperialist array in Italy; on the 4th of 
September Jellachich, ban of Croatia, invaded Hungary in the 
name of the united empire; on the ist of November Windisch¬ 
gratz entered democratic Vienna. The alliance of the army 
and the Slav races had won the victory over German democracy. 
The combating of Hungarian nationalism proved a longer and a 
harder task; but the Austrian victory of ^polna (February 
46-27, *849) encouraged Schwarzenberg to dissolve the rump of 
the Reichsrath at Kremsier and proclaim a new constitution for 
the whole empire, including Hungary. ITie Magyar victories that 
followed issued in the proclamation, on the 14th of April, of the 
independence of Hungary. But though the Austrian arms had 
not been strong enough to crush the Hungarian revolt, they had 
proved at least the vitality of the conservative principle. The 
emperor Nicholas 1 . of Russia had watched in disgusted silence 
the weak spirit of concession with which the revolutions had 
been everywhere met; so long as the sovereigns seemed to forget 
their divine mission he had held rigorously aloof, and had only 
broken silence to congratulate Windischgratz on his wpture 
of Vienna and Schwarzenberg on his rcassertion of vigorous 
principles. Now, however, that Divine Right wiw in arms 
against the forces of disorder, he was prepared to listen to Ihe 
prayer of the emperor Francis Joseph for assistance against the 
Hungarian rebels. The engagemente of 1833 were remembered; 
and in the brotherly spirit of the Holy Alliance, Hungarj’ was 
subdued by Russian armies and handed over, without ^uid pro 
quo, to her legitimate king. 

Gorgei’s capitulation of Vilagos (Augast 14, 1849) cleared the 
ground for the complete restoration of the system destroyed by 
the March revolutions of the year before. The refusal 
of Frederick W^illiam IV. of Prussia to accept (he 
Auttrii. imperial crown (April zt, 1849) had already advertised 
Coortn- the failure of the constitutional and unionist movement 
tlwa a/ in Germany; and Prussia, her military prestige re- 
IMO.**' ^ Austria in 

rivalry for the hegemony of Germany. In the diplomatic 
contest that followed Prussia was worsted, her claims to an 
independent supremacy in the jiorth were defeated, and the con¬ 
vention of Olmiitz (November 20, 1850) restored the status quo 
of the Confederation as established in 1815. 

Within three years of thereat upheaval of 1848 the forces of 
revolution seemed everywhere to have been subdued, the states 
system of Europe to have been re-established on the 
Ntpoiaoa treaties of Vienna. In reality, hoAvever, 

Buim. this restoration was only on the surface ; the cracks in 
the structure of the European system had—^to use 
Bismarck’s phrase applied to anothc; occasion—only been 
“ papered over ” ; and soon ominous rents revealed the fact 
that the forces that had threatened it with sudden ruin were 
still at work. One fateful br^ch in the treaties had, indeed, 
been accepted as beyond repair; when the dust of the revolu¬ 
tionary turmoil was at length laid a Bonaparte was onre more 
firmly seated on the throne of Prance. The emperor Nicholas, 
watching from the calm of Russia, had realized all tiiat the 
recognition of this fact would involve ; he had proposed to set in 
motion tile somewhat rusty machinery of the Grand Alliance, 
but the other autocratic powers were in no case to support a 
legitimbt crusade, and when Napoleon in 1834 assumed the title 
of emperor, all Europe recogiMed his right to do so, even 
Nicholas being fain to content himself with refusing to treat the 
parvenu monarch as his “ brother,” and to admit his style of 
“ third ” Napolwn, which seemed to imply a dynastic claim. 
Napoleon, indeed, was accepted by the powers, as he was wel¬ 


comed by the French p»ple, as the “ saviour of society ” from 
the newly revealed pwils ef the social revolution. For new 
and ominous forces had made their appearance since the revolu¬ 
tion of 1830 had established the middle classes in power. The 
mdustrial development had proceeded in the west of Europe 
with astonishing rapidity, irith its resulting conoentra- 
tion of vast populations in factories and factory cities ; 
and this “ proletariat,” excluded from any voice in the 
government, and exposed in accordance with the prevailing 
economic theories of doctrinaire Liberalism to the horrors of 
unrestricted competition, had begun to 'organize itself in a 
movement, of which the catchword was " the right to work ” 
and the banner the red flag of the socialist commune. The 
reign of Charles X. had been the reductio ad absurdum of the 
principle of legitimacy ; that of Louis Philippe had discredit 
for ever government based solely on the bourgeoisie ; tire social¬ 
istic experiments of 1848 in Paris had collapsed amid the anarchy 
and bloodshed of the June days. At this opportune moment 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte proclaimed to the French ^ 
people the “Napoleonic Idea” as conceived by 
himself. The great Napoleon had been the incarnation 
of the Revolution, had “sprung armed from the 
Revolution, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter ”; he had 
ruled because to him the people, by whom the Revolution-had 
been made, had delegated the duty of representing, protecting 
and guiding it. Of this idea Louis Napoleon conceived himself 
to be the heir; and when by a double plebiscite the French 
nation had established him in supreme power, first Is president 
for life (1851), then as emperor (1852), he was able to claim 
that he represented the people in a far more immediate sense 
than could be asserted of tiie chance majority of any repre¬ 
sentative assembly. 

It was dear that, sooner or later, Napoleon III. would prove a 
disturbing force in Europe, His title to rule was that he repre¬ 
sented France ; it followed therefore that he must be scoBomts 
hostile to “ tlic treaties,” by which the traditional nvab- 
aspirations of France, e,g. for her “ natural boundaries ” «•« m 
of Rhine, Alps and Pyrenees, were restrained. He 
reigned as “ emperor of the French ”; it followed that he 
represented that principle of nationality which the tr^ties 
ignored. He could not afford—as Metleraich had said of 
Ferdinand of Naples—“ to treat his throne as an arm-cl^ ”; 
and any activity he might display would be almost certainly at 
the expense of the established order. At the outset, indeed, it 
was his policy to pose as its custodian. To conciliate the French 
clericals he supported the pope*against the Italian Liberals; 
but otherwise he proclaimed aloud bis devotion to the arts .of 
peace. A period of rapid material expansion succeeded the unrest 
of the revolutionary years; engineers and men of science were 
quickly producing a change in all the material cemditions of life, 
greater than could have been effected by any political revolution ; 
especially the face of Europe was gradually being covered with a 
network of railways, which it was hoped would draw the Euro¬ 
pean nations not only materially but morally closer together. 
The first universal exhibition, opened under the auspices of 
the prince consort at London in 1851, was intended to advertise 
and consecrate the dawn of a new era of international peace and 
goodwill. The Crystal Palace at Sydenham, once hailed as the 
“ bright Koh-i-nur of the West,” remains the dismal monument 
of a hope so soon to be belied by the hard logic of events. For no 
period since 1815 has been so occupied with wars and the rumours 
of war as the twenty years ,thatgfoUowed the opening of tins 
great temple of peace. 

One question, that of the ultimate destination of the duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein, which threatened the tranquillky 
the West, was temporarily settled by the conference of 
London in 1852 (see Schleswig-Holstein Question). 

But about the same time anxious watchers noticed 
on the political horizon in the East a cloud, no bigger 
than a man's hand, that threatened a serious storm. At first 
this was no more than a quarrel between Greek and Latin menks 
about the custody of certain holy places and things in Palestine. 
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It Boon, however, became dear that behind these insignificant 
combatants loomed the figures of ‘the emperors of Russia and 
France. The motives that induced Napoleon to take up the 
cause of the rights of the Latin church in this matter were partly 
political, partly personal. He resented the tsar’s attitude 
towards himself; he wished to gain the firm support of the 
cleegy for his throne ; he desired to win prestige for himself 
and his dynasty by reasserting the traditional influence of 
France in the Ottoman empire. The events that led up to the 
Crimean War, and those of the war itself, are told elsewhere (see 
CaiMEAN War). Great Britain had been drawn into the war by 
her traditional policy of preserving the Ottoman empire as a 
Ixurier against the advance of Russia to the Mediterranean and 
the consequent danger to the British empire in India. It is now 
generally conceded that, so far as these objects were concerned, 
the war was a tragic mistake. The hopes that were built on the 
capacity of Turkey to refonn itself were disappointed; the re¬ 
strictions imposed upon Russia were repudiated at the first 
opportunity, during the Franco-German War in 1870; and the 
results of the Russo-Turkish War of 1876 have shown that a far 
more effective barrier against Russia than the weakened Ottoman 
empire has been furnished by the young and vigorous 
*'*t*°*“^^ states of the Balkan Peninsula. None the 
tSft. ' fke treaty of Paris (1856), by which the war was 
closed, marks an important epoch in the diplomatic 
history of Europe; and it is impossible to say that the blood 
spilled in the Crimea was wholly wasted. At the time the main 
success of the allied powers seemed to be in the thrusting back 
of Russia from the Danube by the cession of Bessarabia, the 
extinction of Russian sea-power in the Black Sea, the formal 
repudiation of the tsar’s claim to a .special right of interference 
in Turkey. But the true significance of the work of the congress 
of Paris lies in the impetus given by it to the development of 
an effective international law. The concert of Europe was conse¬ 
crated anew by the solemn admission of the Ottoman empire 
to an equality of status with the European powers and the declara¬ 
tion of the collective obligations of Europe towards it. The 
congress, moreover, acted in some sort as the legislative body 
of Europe ; it established the principle of the free navigation 
of the Danube and of the right of all nations to carry their 
commerce into the Black Sea ; by a declaration, signed by all the 
powers present, it abolished the practice of granting letters of 
marque to privateers in war time. The question was even dis¬ 
cuss^ of establishing some sanction by which the rules of 
international law agreed upon should be enforced upon recal¬ 
citrant states; and, though nothing was settled, a vtgu to this 
effect was entered upon the protocol. The congress of Paris thus 
set a precedent more hopeful than those of the congresses held 
earlier in the century, because tlie issues were not confused 
by the supposed necessity for upholding “ legitimacy ” at all 
costs; it was a stage in the progress from the ideals of the Grand 
Alliance to those of the Hague Conference. 

The conclusion of the Crimean War left the empieror Napoleon 
the most influential personage in Europe; and Paris, the seat 
of the congress, b«ame also the centre of the diplo- 
matic world. Russia had been bled almost to death 
PMaet. ^ Austria was discredited and isolated 

owing to the dubious part she had played in it ; Prussia 
had not recovered from the humiliation of Olmiitz; Great 
Britain was soon plunged into the critical struggle of the Indian 
Mutiny. The time was obviously opportune for the realization 
of some of the aspirations limpljed in the Napoleonic idea. 
The opportunity came from the side of Italy. By sending 
Naptham Sardinian troops to fight in a quarrel not their own, 
maitafy. alongside the Allies in the Crimea, Cavour had pur- 
Warui chased for Piedmont the right to be heard in the 
councils of the powers—a right of which he had made 
use at the Paris confess to denounce before all Europe the 
Austrian misrule in Italy. Ttil Italian unionists were at one with 
Napoleon in desiring to overset “ the treaties ” ; and the Franco- 
Ituian alliance which, in 1859, drove the Austrians out of 
Lombardy and mtablished the nucleus of the Italian kingdom 


was the beginning of a process whidi, within twelve years, was 
to change the bailee of Europe. It was ominous of the future 
that it was largely the menace of Prussian intervention that 
persuaded Napoleon to conclude the armistice of Villafranca 
(July II, 1859), which, cont^pjy to hk agreement with Victor 
Emmanuel, 1 ^ Venice to the Austrians. In spite of the peace 
of Zurich (November 10), indeed, the union of Italy contmued 
during the succeeding years, and ^voy and Nice were the reward 
of the French emperor’s connivance (see Italy). France thus 
once more gained her “ natural frontier ” of the Alps j the 
question was whether she would be able to r^ain her other 
natural frontier on the Rhine. The times were not unpropitious 
for an enterprise which was undoubtedly one of the main objects 
of Napoleon’s policy. The European concert had ceased to 
exist as an effective force; the treaties had been vio¬ 
lated with impunity; in Germany, where the tension 
between the two great powers had not been eased by otrmaay. 
Prussia’s dubious attitude during the war, there was 
little prospect of a united opposition to French aggression, and 
the conditions seemed highly favourable for reviving the tradi¬ 
tional policy of exploiting German disunion for the aggrandize¬ 
ment of France. Prussia was arming, but her armaments were 
directed not against Napoleon but against Austria; and the 
beginning of the reign of William I., who had become regent in 
1858 and king in 1861, pointed to the development of a situation 
in which the French emperor would once again become the 
arbiter of Germany. On Ae 29th of March 1862 Prussia signed 
a commercial treaty with France on a basis that involved the 
exclusion of Austria from the 2 k)llverein, and replied to the 
protests of the court of Vienna by recognizing the new kingdom 
of Italy. In September of the same year King William placed 
the supreme direction of Prussian policy in the hands of Otto von 
Bismarck, whose views on the exclusion of Austria from Germany 
were known to all the world. 

The outcome of the Polish insurrection of 1863, however, 
again altered the aspect of things, and in a direction unfavourable 
to France (see Poland : History). Napoleon had been 
forced by French public opinion to come forward 
tlie protector of the Poles; but the spectacle of 
Bonaparte posing as the champion of “ the treaties ” 
was not impressive; his brave words were not translated into 
action; and he only succeeded in offending Russia by his 
protests and alienating Great Britain by his tergiversations. 
The proffered intervention of Austria, France and Great Britain 
was rejected in a note of Prince Gorchakov to Baron Brunnow, 
the Russian ambassador in London (July 1, 1863); no action 
followed ; and the last effort to py t forward the treaties of Vienna 
as the common law of Europe ended in a fiasco. British ministers, 
who had been made to look somewhat ridiculous, henceforth 
began to be chary of active intervyption in continental affairs ; 
Austria and France were alike discredited and isolated. Prussia 
which, under Bismarck’s auspices, had aided Russia in suppress¬ 
ing the Poles (convention of February 8, 1863) alone emerged 
from the crisis with increased prestige. Bismarck, indeed, was 
too waiy to accept the tsar’s suggestion of an offensive alliance 
and an immediate combined attack on Austria and France; 
but in the coming struggle for the hegemony of Germany he 
was assured at least of Russia’s neutrality. 

The final act in this long rivalry began with the opening up 
of the Schleswig-Holstein question on the death of Frederick 
VII. of Denmark and the accession of the “ protocol- 
king ” Christian IX. (November 15, 1863). The^^®^ 
German claim to the Elbe duqjiies, the Danish claim to^m^ 
at least Schleswig as an integral part of the northern ABun*. 
kingdom, were but subordpate issues of questions far^»*|"w»‘ 
more fateful, the developments of which once 
illustrated the hopeless enfeeblement of the idea of the 
European concert. In the struggle for the possession of the duchies 
the general sentiment of Germany was on one side, that of Europe 
on the other. By the protocol of 185a the duchies had been 
treated as an integral f»rt of Denmark, and France and Great 
Britain, as signatory powers, alike protested against the action 
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of Austria and Prussia in asserting the German claim by force of 
arms. But, as in the case of Poland, protests were not followed 
by action •, Napoleon in the end contented himself with proposing 
his favourite “ Napoleonic idea ” of a plebiscite, to discover the 
wishes of the populations'concerned; Palmerston, who realized 
some of the important issues involved, allowed his warlike 
attitude, under exalted influences, to evaporate in words. Thus 
Great Britain earned the lasting resentment of Germans, without 
succeeding in preventing the establishment of German sea-power 
in the Baltic. For the Prussian war-harbour of Kiel and the Kiel 
canal were in Bismarck’s mind from the outset. Throughout 
Amtn- intended to make the duchies a part of Prussia and 
Pnmiaa to use the whole question as a means for the solution 
of that of Germany. The Austro-Prussian War of 
Piwffte inevitably out of the Dano-German War of 

tapnme 1864 ; and the treaty of Prague (Aug. 23,1866), which 
In excluded Austria from Germany and established the 
atrmuty. North German Confederation under the headship of 
Prussia, not only absorbed into Prussia the North German states 
which had sided with Austria, but by the annexation to her of 
Schleswig and Holstein laid the foundations of German power 
in the North Sea, and of German rivalry with England in the 
future. 

More immediate were the effects of the campaign of K6nig- 
gratz on France. The rapid and overwhelming victory of Prussia 
overthrew all the calculations of Napoleon, who had 
looked to intervening as arbiter between exhausted 
Pniuit. combatants. The sudden menace of the new German 
power alarmed him, and he sought to secure the Rhine 
frontier for France, by negotiations with Prussia, in the form of 
“ compensations ” at the expense of the South German states. 
He succeeded only in placing a fresh weapon in Bismarck’s 
hands. The communication of the French overtures to the South 
German courts was enough to throw them into the arms of 
Prussia; and treaties of offensive and defensive alliance were 
signed in August 1866 between Prussia and Wiirttemberg (3rd), 
Baden (17th), and Bavaria (22nd), by which the king of Prussia 
was to receive the supreme command of the allied armies in time 
of war. In vain Napoleon tried to retrieve his damaged prestige 
by securing compensation elsewhere. His proposal that the 
grand-duchy of Luxemburg, which had not been included in the 
new Gcnnan Confederation, should fall to France by agreement 
with Prussia was no more successful than his other demands for 
“ compensation.” Luxemburg was declared a neutral state by 
the convention of London in 1867 (see Luxemburg), and the 
P'rench proposal, published by Bismarck in The Times at the 
outset of the war of 1870, only«damaged the French emperor's 
cause in the eyes of Europe. 

Meanwhile public feeling in P'rance had become seriously 
excited by this sudden monaoe of a hostile power on her eastern 
frontier, and this excitement was raised to fever heat when it 
became known that the vacant throne of Spain had been offered 
to and accepted by a prince of the house of Hohenzollem. 
Napoleon’s policy had become hopelessly discredited by the suc¬ 
cessive fiascos in Poland, Mexico and Germany, and even the 
establishment of a liberal constitution in 1869 could not avail 
to restore public confidence in him. He knew the risk he ran in 
challenging a conflict with a power whose military efficient 
had been so strikingly displayed; but by refusing to do so, in 
the excited state of public feeling, he would have risked his 
throne. He reckoned on the traditional jealousy of the South 
German states for Prussia and their traditional friendship with 
France; he was assured, too, of the support of Austria, in the 
event of a victorious opening of the campaign. On the other hand 
Bismarck was bent on war, which, in accordance with his policy* 
of “ blood and iron,” he believed to be the sole effective means of 
binding the heterogeneous elements of Germany into a coherent 
whole. The device of the " Ems telegrams ” (see Bismarck) was 
sufficient to end the hesitations of Napoleon by giving an irresist¬ 
ible volume to the cry of the war parly in France ; and on the 
19th of July the French emperor’s declaration of war was handed 
in at Berlin. 
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The story of the struggle that followed is told elsewhere (see 
Franco-German War). Th^ hopes that Napoleon had based 
on the action of the South German courts was belied; 
and the first crushing German victories (Weissenburg, pi^aco. 
August 4, and Worth, Augus^fi) not only removed all a«nBM 
chance of Austrian co-operation but brought down with W'w. 
a crash the imposing fa9ade of the Second Empire. On 
the 2nd of September Napoleon surrendered, with his 
army, at Sedan; and two days later the Empire was overthrown 
and a provisional republican government set up at Paris. On the 
19th Paris itself was invested and, after a heroic defence, capitu¬ 
lated on the 28th of January 1871. On the 18th of January, 
at the palace of Versailles, William I., king of Prussia, was pro¬ 
claimed German emperor. On the 26th of,Februaiy 
were signed the preliminaries of peace, by which France 
agreed to cede to the German empire Alsace (except Bmpin, 
Belfort and its territory) and German Lorraine, with 
Metz and Thionville (DMenhofen), and to pay a war indemnity 
of five milliards of francs (£200,000,000) in three years, to be 
secured by the occupation of French territory. The definitive 
treaty was signed at Frankfort-on-Main on the loth of May 1871. 

The most important outcome of the events which culminated 
in the Franco-German War and its result was the establishment 
of a powerful German empire, which was destined to dominale 
the continent for years to come, and the expansive ambitions 
of which remain pregnant with menace for the future. So gr^t 
an overturn, however, involved other changes in the,territorial 
system, which may be briefly summarized. The most notable of 
these was the reconstruction of the Austrian monarchy as a result 
of the -wax of 1866. By the treaty of Vienna (October 3, 1866) 
between Austria and Italy, Austria recognized the Italian 
kingdom and ceded to it the city and territory of Venice, thus 
surrendering the traditional claim of the Habsburgs to domina¬ 
tion in Italy. This was followed in 1867 by the establishment of 
the Dual Monarchy in the Habsburg dominions under 
the auspices of Bismarck’s rival. Count Beust,—Francis Mytttm la 
Joseph being crowned king of Hungary, and a separate AuMtria- 
constitution being established for Hungaiy and the 
Cis-Leithan dominions of the Austrian emperor (see Austria : 
History). In Italy, meanwhile, the unification of the kingdom 
had C9ntinued after the conclusion of the war of 1859 by the 
treaty ot Zurich. In i860 Tuscany, Parma and Modena were 
united to the monarchy of Victor Emmanuel, at the cost of the 
cession of Nice and Savoy to Napoleon. In May of the same 
year Garibaldi and his “’Thousand” landed m Sicily, which he 
reduced by the end of June; in August he crossed to the main¬ 
land, and the capitulation of Francis 11 . of the Two Sicilies at 
Gaeta on the 13th of February 1861 ended the Bourbon kingdom 
in southern Italy. On the 17th of March Victor 
Emmanuel II. was proclaimed king of United Italy. 

This title, as mentioned above, was recognized by 
Austria in 1866, when Italy was increased by the cession of 
Venice. Finally, Rome, which had been preserved to the papacy 
by Napoleon’s troops, was on their withdrawal occupied by the 
Italians on the 20th of September 1870. Thus the temporal 
power of the popes came to an end; and the unification of Italy 
was completed (see Italy : History). 

•Another signtficant outcome of the collap.se of France was the 
denunciation by Russia of the “ Black Sea ” clauses of the treaty 
of Paris of 1856, an action rendered possible by the entente 
between the governments of Berlin and St Petersburg. In the 
note addressed to the signatosy powers announcing that Russia 
no longer felt herself bound by the clauses of the treaty limiting 
her sovereign rights in the Black Sea, Prince Gorchakov wrote; 
“ It would be difficult to affirm that the written law founded on 
the respect for treaties, as the basis of public right and rule 
of the relations of states, has preserved the same moral sanction 
as in former times.” The action of Russia was, in fact, a practical 
illustration of Bismarck’s iiela that “ rebus sie stantibus is 
involved in all treaties that require performance ” {Mem. ii, 
280), and that “ tdtro fosse nemo obligaiur holds good in spite of 
all treaty obligations whatsoever, nor'ean any treaty guarantee 
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the discharge of obl%ations when the private interest of those 
who lie under them no longer reinforces the text ” {ib, ii. *70). 
Great Britain did her best to counteract a doctrine so subversive 
of international confidence. For a moment at least a diplomatic 
breach with Russia seemed inevitable. At Bismarck’s suggestion, 
hojvever, a conference was held at london to arraj^e the affair. 
There was, in the circumstances, no chance of forcing Russia to 
recede from her position'; but in order “ to reconcile facts with 
principles ” the conference on the 17th of January 1871 agreed 
on a formula announcing that “ contracting powers can only rid 
themselves of their treaty engagements by an understanding with 
their co-signatories.” Thus the principle of the European concert 
was saved. But, for the time at least, it seemed that the triumph 
of Bismarck's diplomacy had re-established 
... the simple plan 

That they should take who have the power 
And Utey should keep who can. 

Beust was not far wrong when he exclaimed, " Je no vois plus 
de 1 ‘Europel ” (W. A. P.) 

By the Franco-German War of 1870-71 and the creation 
of the German empire the political condition of Europe was 
profoundly changed. Germany became for a time the leading 
power on the continent of Europe, and German statesmanship 
had to devise means for preventing, until the new edifice was 
thoroughly consolidated, the formaticm of a hostile coalition 
of jealou^ rivals. The first thin^ to be done in this direction 
was to sec[j|re the support of Russia and Austria to the new order 
6f things. 

With regard to Russia there was little cause for apprehension. 
She had aided Bismarck to carry out his audacious schemes in 
goMiaa there was no reason to suppose that she 

pMcy would change her policy in the immediate future. The 
i»wari§ rapprochement dated fcum the Polish insurrection of 
Oermaay. when the governments of France and England, 
yielding to popular excitement, made strong diplomatic repre¬ 
sentations to Russia in favour of the Poles, whereas Bismarck 
not only refused to join in the diplomatic campaign, but made 
a convention with the cabinet of St Petersburg by which the 
Russian and German military authorities on the frontiers should 
aid each other in suppressing the disturbances. From that time 
tiie friendship ripened steadily. The relations between the two 
powers were not, it is true, always without a cloud. More than 
once the bold designs of Bismaick caused uneasiness and dis¬ 
satisfaction in St Petersburg, especially during the Schleswig- 
Holstein complications of 1864 and the Austro-Prussian conflict 
of r866; but the wily statesman of Berlin, partly by argument 
uid partly by dexterously manipulating the mutusd trust and 
affection between the two sovereigns, always succeeded in having 
his own way without producing a rupture, so that during the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71 Russia maintained an extremely 
benevolent neutrality, and prevented Austria and Italy from 
taking part in the struggle. So benevolent was the neutrality 
that the emperor William at the end of the campaign felt con¬ 
strained to write to the tsar that he owed to His Majesty the 
happy issue of the campaign arid would never forget the fact. 
Having thus helped to create the German empire, Alexander II. 
was not likely to take an active port in destroying it, and Bis¬ 
marck could look forward confidently to a long continuance of Ihe 
cordial relations between the two courts. 

The second part of tihe German, chancellor’s programme, the 
permanent conciliation of Austria, was not so easily carried out. 
AuMtHea 'Austria had been tfie great sufferer, more perhaps even 
ntmtioat than France, from Bismarck’s aggressive policy. For 
wire generations she had resisted strenuously and success- 
aerauay. fyjjy efforts of the Hohenxollems to play the leading 
part in Germany, and she had always considered her own influence 
n Germany as essential to the maintenance of her position as a 
first-class power. By the di^strous campaign of 1866 and the 
consequent treaty of Pragu8, Austria had been formally excluded 
from all direct influence in German affairs. With these events 
still freMt in his recollection, the emperor Francis Joseph could 
hardly be expected to sdpport the new empire create by his 


rival at Austria’s expense, and it was known that on the eve 
of the Franco-German War he had been negotiating with the 
French government for a combined attack on Prussia. To an 
ordinary statesman the task of permanently conciliating such a 
power might well have seemsid hopeleSs, but Bismarck did not 
shrink from it, and even before the signature of the treaty of 
Pragpe he had prepared the way for attainmg his object. “ With 
regard to Austria,” he himself explained on one occasion, “ 1 
had two courses open to me after her defeat, either to destroy 
her entirely or to respect her integrity and prepare for our 
future reconciliation when the fire of revenge had died out. I 
chose the latter course, because the former would have been the. 
greatest possible act of folly. Supposing that Austria had dis¬ 
appeared, consider the consequences.” He then described very 
graphically those probable consequences, and drew the con¬ 
clusion : “for the sake of our own life Austria must live. 1 hud 
no hesitation, dierefore, and ever since 1866 my constant effort 
has been to .stitch up the great tom texture and to re-establish 
amicable relations with our ancient associate of the Confedera¬ 
tion.” For this purpose he tried to soothe Austrian suscepti¬ 
bilities, and suggest^ confidentially that compensation for the 
losses of territory, influence and prestige in Italy and Germany 
might be found in south-eastern Europe, e.specially by the 
acquisition of Bosnia and Herzegovina; but so long as his rival 
Count Beust was miruster for foreign affairs in Vienna, and 
Austria had the prospect of being able to recover her lost position 
by the assistance of Russia and France, these efforts had no 
success. It was only when Prince Gorchakov had declined Count 
Beust’s advances, which took the form of suggesting the abolition 
of the Black Sea clauses of the treaty of Paris, and when France 
had been paralysed for some years by her war with Germany, 
that a rapprochement between the cabinets of Vienna and Berlin 
became possible. Bismarck lost no time in making advances. 
From the German headquarters at Versailles he sent a despatch 
to Vienna suggesting the establishing of more cordial relations 
between the two countries, and Count Beust replied in an 
equally amicable tone. The emperor Francis Joseph, finding 
himself isolated, had evidently accepted the mevitable with 
his customary resignation, and abandoned his dreams of again 
playing the leading part in Germany. As a further proof of the 
change in his disposition and aims he replaced Count Beust by 
Coimt AndiAssy, who was a personal friend of Bismarck, and 
who wisHril, as a Hungarian, to see Austria liberated from her 
German entanglement, and he consented to pay a visit to Berlin 
for the purpose of drawing still closer the relations between the 
two governments. 

Bismarck was delighted at this turn of affairs, but he advanced 
with his usual caution. He gave it to be clearly understood that 
improvement in his relations with Vienna must not 
disturb the long-established friendship with St Peters- 
burg. The tsar, on hearing privately of the intended buai. 
meeting, gave a hint to Prince Reuss, the German 
ambassador, that he expected an invitation, and was invited 
accordingly. The meeting of the three sovereigns took place 
at Berlin at the end of August 1872. The three ministers. Prince 
Bismarck, Prince Gorchakov and Count Andrissy, held daily 
conferences, on the basis that the chief aim in view should be the 
maintenance of peace in Europe, and that in all important 
international affairs the three powers should consult with each 
other and act in concert. As a result of three days’ consultation 
the Three Emperors’ League was founded, without any formal 
treaty being signed. In this way the danger of a powerful 
coalition being formed agaiast the young German empire was 
averted, for in the event of a conflict with France, Germany could 
‘count on at least the benevolent neutrality of Russia and Austria, 
and from the other powere she had nothing to fear. What 
ulterior designs Bismarck may have had in forming the league, 
or “ Alliance ” as it is often called, must be to some extent a 
matter of conjecture, but we shall probably not far wrong in 
adopting the view of a competent Russian authority, who defines 
the policy of the German chancellor thus: “ To make Austria 
accept definitively her deposition as a Germanic power, to put 
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her in perpetual eonflrct with Russia in the Balkan Peninsula, 
and to found on that irreconcilable rivalry the hegemony of 
Germany.” 

For more than two years there was an outward appearance 
of extreme cordiality tftetween t^e three powers. They acted 
together diplomatically, and on all suitable occas'ions the three 
allied nmnarchs exchanged visits and sent each otHfer, con- 
gratalations and good wishes. There was, however, from the 
beginning very little genuine confidence between them. Before 
the breaking up of the conferences at Berlin, Alexander II, and 
his chancellor had conversations with the French ambassador, 
in which they not only showed that they had suspicions of future 
aj^rcssive designs on the part of Germany, but also gave an 
assurance that so long as France fulfilled her engagements to 
Germany she had nothing to fear. A few months later, when the 
emperor William paid his return visit to the tsar in St Petersburg, 
a defensive convention was concluded by the two monarchs 
behind the back of their Austrian ally. Without knowing any¬ 
thing about the existence of this convention, the Austrian ally 
did not feel comfortable in his new position. In Vienna the old 
anti-Prussian feeling was still strong. The so-called party of 
the archdukes and the military resisted the policy of AndrAssy, 
and sought to establish closer relations with Russia, so that 
German support might be unneces.sary, but as Bismarck has 
himself testified, “ Russia did not yet respond. The wound 
caused by the conduct of Austria during the Crimean War was 
not yet healed. Andrfoy made himself very popular in the 
court society of .St Petersburg during his visit there with his 
imperial master, but the traditional suspicion of Austrian policy 
remained.” Altogether, tlic new league was not a happy family. 
So long as all the members of it were content to accept the 
slalus: quo, the latent germs of di.ssejision remained hidden from 
the outside world, but as soon as the temporary state of political 
quietude was replaced by a certain amount of activity and initia¬ 
tive, they forced their way to the surface. No one of the three 
powers regarded the slalus quo as a satisfactory permanent 
arrangement. In Berlin much anxiety was ca\iscd by the rapid 
financial and military recovery of France, and voices were.heard 
suggesting that a new campaign and a bigger war indemiyty 
might be necessary before the recuperation was complete. In 
St I’etersburg there was a determination to take advantage of 
any good opportunity for recovering the portion of Bessarabia 
ceded by the treaty of Paris, and thereby removing the last 
tangible results of the Crimean War. In Vienna there was a 
desire to obtain in the Balkan Peninsula, in accordance with the 
suggestion of Bismarck, compensation for the losses in Italy and 
Gennany. Thus each of the mpmbers of the league was hatching 
secretly a little aggressive scheme for its own benefit, and the 
danger for the rest of Europe lay in the possibility of their 
reconciling their schemes s() far us to admit of an agreement 
for action in common. Fortunately for the onlookers there were 
important conflicting interests, and the task of reconciling them 
was extremely difficult, as the subsequent course of events 
proved. 

The first of the three powers to move was Germany. In 
February 1875 M. de Radowitz was despatched to St Petersburg 
Tht nvission in order to discover whether, in 

ttom- the event of hostilities between Germany and France, 
ctoud of Russia would undertake to maintain a neutral attitude 
'***• as she had done in 1870-1871; in that case Geimany 
might lie relied on to co-operate with her in her great designs 
in the East. Prince Gorchakov did not take the bait with the 
alacrity that' was expected. Hawng overcome in some measure 
his hatred of Austria, which had distorted for so many years his 
political vision, he had come to understand that it was not for 
the interests of his own country to have as neighbour a powerful 
united Germany instead of a weak confederation of small states, 
and he now perceived that it would be a grave error of policy 
to ^ow Gennany to destroy still more to her own advanta^ the 
balance of power in Earope by permanentiy weakening France. 
No doubt he desired to recover t^ lost portion of Bessarabia and 
to raise Russian prestige in the East, but he did not wish to run the 
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risk of .exdting a great Europe^ war, and he believed that what 
be desired might be ef!ected*without war by the diplomatic skill 
wdiich had warded off European intervention during the Polish 
troubles of 1863, and had recovered for Russia her freedmn of 
action in the Black Sea during the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-71. In reply, thereforl, to M. de Radowitz’s inquiries and 
suggestions, he declared that the Russian court fostered* no 
ambitious designs in the East or in the West, and desired only 
peace and tiie maintenance of the status quo, with posBil% an 
amelioration in the miserable condition of tiie Christian subjects 
of the sultan. This rebuff did not suffice to dispel the gathering 
storm. ITie warlike agitation in the Grnnan inspired press 
continued, and the French government became thoroughly 
alarmed. General Lefid, the French ainbpsador in St Peters¬ 
burg, was instructed to sound the Russian government on Ihe 
subject. Prince Gorchakov willingly assured him that Rindia 
wodd do ail in her power to incline the Berlin cabinet to modera¬ 
tion and peace, and that the emperor would take advantage of hfe 
forthcoming visit to Berlin to influence the emperor William 
in this sense. A few days later General Leflo received similar 
assurances from the emperor himself, and about the same time 
the British government volunteered to work likewise in the 
cause of peace. Representations were accordingly made by both 
governments during the tsar’s visit to Berlin, and both^he 
emperor William and his chancellor declared that there was no 
intention of attacking France. The danger of war, 
which the well-informed German press believed to life 
“ in sight,” was thus averted, but the incident sowf.d otrmmay 
the seeds of future troubles, by awakening in Bismarck ^'’*‘** 
a bitter personal resentment against his Russian colleague. 
By certain incautious remarks to those around lura, and still 
more by a circular to the representatives of Russia abroad, dated 
Berlin and beginning with the words maintenant la paix est 
assures, Gorchakov seemed to take to himself the credit of 
having checkmated Bismarck and saved Europe from a great 
war. Bismarck resented bitterly this conduct on the part of his 
old friend, and told him frankly that he would have reason to 
regret it. In the Russian official world it is generally believed 
that he took his revenge in the Russo-Turlush War and the 
congress of Berlin. However this may be, he has himself 
explained that “ the first cause of coldness ” was the above 
incideilt, “ when Gorchakov, aided by Decazes, wanted to' pli^ 
at my expense the part of a saviour of France, to represent me 
us the enemy of European peace, and to procure for himsdf a 
triumphant quos ego to arrest by word and shatter my dark 
designs 1 ” In any case the incident marks the beginning of a 
new phase in the relations of the three powers; henc^ortii 
Bismarck can no longer count on the unqualified support Of 
Russia, and-in controlling the Russo-Austrian rivalry in south¬ 
eastern Europe, while professing to be impartial, he will lean to 
the side of Count Andrassy rather than to that of Prince Gordhar 
kov. He is careful, however, not to carry this tendency so far 
as to produce a rapprochement between Russia and France. 
Tlie danger of a Franco-Russian alliance hostile to Germany 
is already appearing on the political horizon, but it is only a little 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand. 

The next move in the aggressive game was made \sy Austria, 
with the connivance of Russia. During the summer of 1875 
an insurrection of the Christian Slavs in Herzegovina, whi^ 
received support from the neighbouring principalities of Monte¬ 
negro and Servia, was fostered by the Au.strkn authorities »hd 
encouraged by .the Russian,coiflfuls on the Adriatic coast. A 
European concert was formed for the purpose of settling the 
disturbance by means of local administrative reforms, but the 
efforts of the powers failed, because the insurgents honied, to 
obtain complete liberation from Turkish rule; and >10 the 
beginning of July, with a view to promoting tbk solution, 
Servia a^ Montenegro declared war against the Forte. There¬ 
upon Russia began to show her hand more openly. The govern¬ 
ment allowed volunteers to be recruited in Moscow and 
St Fetersbutg, and the Russian general Chernayev, who had 
distinguished himself in Central Asia, was appointed to the 
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command of the Servian army. When the ball had thus been 
set rolling, the two powers chiefly concerned considered that 
AMtn- the result of their in- 

Jtan^ formal confidential pourparlers in a secret agreement, 
which is known as the convention of Reichstadt, because 
it was signed at a meeting of the two emperors in 
* ' the little Bohemian town of that name. It bore the 
date of the 8th of July 1876—exactly a week after Servia and 
Montenegro had d(^ared war—and it contained the following 
stipulations: (1) That so long as the struggle which had just 
begun remained undecided, the two sovereigns should refrain 
from interference, and that in the event of the principalities 
being defeated, any modification of the territorial or political 
staius quo ante to their detriment should be prevented ; (2) that 
in the event of the prmdpalities proving victorious, and territorial 
changes taking place, ikustria should claim compenisation in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Russia should demand the resti¬ 
tution of the portion of Bessarabia which she had lost by the 
Crimean War; (3) that in the event of the collapse of the 
Ottoman empire, the two powers should act together to create 
autonomous principalities in European Turkey, to unite Thessaly 
and Crete to Greece, and to proclaim Constantinople a free town. 
The contracting parties evidently expected that the two princi- 
p^ities would be victorious in their struggle with the Porte, 
and that the compensations mentioned would be secured without 
a great European war. Their expectations were disappointed. 
Montenegfo made a brave stand against superior forces, but 
before five'’months had passed Servia was at the mercy of the 
Turkish army, and Russia had to come to the assistance of her 
prot^gi. A Russian ultimatum stopped the advance of the Turks 
on Belgrade, and an armistice, subsequently transformed into a 
peace, was signed. 

Russia and Austria had now to choose between abandoning 
their schemes and adopting some other course of action, and un¬ 
foreseen incidents contributed towards making them 
select the latter alternative. In June 1876 an attempt 
at insurrection in Bulgaria had been repressed with 
savage brutality by the Turks, and the details, as they became 
known some weel^ later, produced much indignation all over 
Europe. In England the excitement, fanned by the eloquence of 
Gladstone, became intense, and compelled the Disraeli cabinet 
to take part, very reluctantly, in a diplomatic campaigh, with 
the object of imposing radical reforms on Turkey. In Russia the 
excitement and indignation were equally great, and the tsar 
gradually formed the resolution that if the powers would not act 
collectively and energetically, so as to compel the Porte to yield, 
he would undertake the work single-handed. This resolution 
he announced publicly in a speech delivered at Moscow on the 
10th of November 1876. The powers did not like the idea of 
separate Russian action, and in order to prevent it they agreed 
to hold a conference in Constantinople for the purpose of inducing 
the Porte to introduce the requisite reforms. The Porte was at 
that moment under the influence of popular patriotic excitement 
which made it indisposed to accept orders, or even well-meant 
advice, from governments more or less hostile to it, and the 
inconsiderate mode of procedure suggested by General Ignatiev, 
and adopted by the other delegates, made it still more un- 
conciliat^. At the first plenary sitting of the conference 
the proceedings were disturbed by the sound of artillery, and 
the Turkish representative explained that the salvo was in 
honour of the new Ottoman constitution, which was being 
promulgated by the sultan. The inference suggested was that 
as Turkey had spontaneously entered on the path of liberal 
and constitutional reform for all Ottoman subjects, it became 
superfuous and absurd to talk of small reforms for particular 
provinces, such as the conference was about to propose. The 
deliberations continued, but finally the Porte refused to accept 
what the plenipotentiaries considered an irreducible minimum, 
and the conference broke up Without obtaining any practical 
result. The tsar’s Moscow declaration about empioyit^ single- 
handed the requisite coercive measures now come to be fulfilled. 

In Order to make a suctessful aggressive move on Iwhey, 
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Russia had first of all to secure her rear and flank hy an arrange¬ 
ment with her two allies. In Berlin she encountered no diffi¬ 
culties. Bismarck had no objection to seeing Russia weaken 
herself in a struggle with Turkey, provided she did not upset the 
balance of power in south-eastern Europe, and he felt confident 
that he rould prevent by diplomatic means any such catastrophe. 
He vj;ak inclined, therefore, to encourage rather than restrain the 
bellicose tendencies of St Petersburg. In Vienna the task of 
coming to a definite arrangement was much more difficult, and 
it was only after protracted and laborious negotiations that a 
convention was concluded on the 15th of January 1877, and 
formally signed three months later. It was a development of the 
agreement of Reichstadt, modified according to the changes in 
the situation, but retaining the essential principle that in the 
event of the territorial status quo being altered, Russia should 
recover the lost portion of Bessarabia, and Austria should get 
Bosnia and a part of Herzegovina. Having made these pre- 
liminaiy arrangements, Russia b^an the campaign simultane¬ 
ously in Europe and Asia Minor, and after many reverses and 
enormous sacrifices of blood and treasure, she succeeded in 
imposing on the Turks the “ preliminary peace ” of San Stefano 
(3rd March 1878). That peace was negotiated with very little 
consideration for the interests of the other powers, and as soon 
as the terms of it became known in Vienna and London there 
was an outburst of indignation. In negotiating the 
treaty General Ignatiev had ignored the wishes of 5“,,^ 
Austria, and had even, according to the contention 
of Andrds.sy, infringed the convention signed at the beginning 
of the war. However this may be, the peace of San Stefano 
brought to the surface the latent conflict of interests between 
the two empires. Russia’s aim was to create a big Bulgaria 
under the Muence of St Petersburg, and to emancipate Servia 
and Montenegro as far as possible from Austrian influence, 
whereas Austria objected to the creation of any large Slav state 
in the Balkan Peninsula, and insisted on maintaining her influence 
at Belgrade and Tsetigne (Cctinje). In vain Prince Gorchakov 
endeavoured to conciliate Austria and to extract from Count 
Andiissy a clear statement of the terms he would accept. Count 
Aqdrdssy was in no hurry to extricate Russia from her difficulties, 
and suggested that the whole question should be submitted to 
a European congress. 'ITie suggestion was endorsed by Great 
Britain, which likewise objected to the San Stefano arrange¬ 
ments, and Bismarck declined to bring any pressure to bear on 
the cabinet of Vienna. 

Deceived in her expectations of active support from her two 
allies, Russia found herself in an awkward position. From a 
military point of view it was absolutely necessary for her to 
come to an arrangement cither with Austria or with England, 
because the communications of her army before Constantinople 
with its base could be cut by these *wo powers acting in concert 
—the land route being dominated by Austria, and the Black Sea 
route by the British fleet, which was at that time anchored 
in the Sea of Marmora. As soon, therefore, as the efforts to 
obtain the support of her two allies against the demands of 
England had failed, negotiations were opened in London, and 
on the 30th of May a secret convention was signed by Lord 
Salisbuiy and Count Schuvalov. By that agreement the 
obstacles to the assembling of the congress were removed. The 
congress met in Berlin on the 13th of June, and after 
mtmy prolonged sittings and much secret negotiation 
the treaty of Berlin was signed on the 13th of July. 

By that treaty the preliminary peace of San Stefano was 
considerably modified. The big Bulgaria defined by General 
Ignatiev was divided into three portions, the part between the 
Itenube and the Balkans being transformed into a vassal princi¬ 
pality, the part between the Balkans and the RhodoM being 
made into an autonomous province,called EastemRumeiia,under 
a Christian governor named by the sultan with the assent of the 
powers, and the remainder being placed again under the direct 
rule of the Porte. The indep^ence of Montenegro, ^ivia and 
Rumania was formally recognized, and each of these principalities 
received a considerable accession of territory. R umahia, however. 
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in return for the Dobrudja, which it professed not to desire, 
was obliged to give back to Russia the portion of Bessarabia 
ceded after the Crimean War. In ^ia Minor Russia agreed 
to confine her annexations to the districts of Kars, Ardahan 
and Batum, and to restore to Turkey the remainder of the occu¬ 
pied territory. As a set-off against the large acquisitions of the 
Slav races, the powers recommended that the sultan shoilid cede 
to the kingdom of Greece the greater part of Thessaly and Epirus, 
under the form of a rectification of frontiers. At first the sultan 
refused to act on this recommendation, but in March i88i a 
compromise was effected by which Greece obtained Thessaly 
without Epirus. Bosnia and Herzegovina were to be occupied 
and administered by Austria - Hungary, and the Austrian 
authorities were to have the right of making roads and keep¬ 
ing garrisons in the district of Novi-Bazar, which lies between 
Servia and Montenegro. In all the provinces of European 
Turkey for which special arrangements were not made in the 
treaty, the Porte undertook (Art. 23) to introduce oiganic 
statutes similar to that of Crete, adapted to the local conditions. 
This article, like many of the subordinate stipulations of the 
treaty, remained a dead letter. We may mention specially Art. 
61, in which the Sublime Porte undertook to realize without 
delay the ameliorations and reforms required in the provinces 
inhabited by Armenians, and to guarantee their safety against 
the Circassians and Kurds. Equally unreliable proved the scheme 
of Lord Beaconsfield to secure good administration throughout 
the whole of Asia Minor by the introduction of reforms under 
British control, and to prevent the further expansion of Russia 
in that direction by a defensive alliance with the Porte. 
Cw»ni* ^ convention to that effect was duly signed at Con- 
vniioa, stantinople a few days before the meeting of the con¬ 
gress (4th June 1878), but the only part of it which 
was actually realized was the occupation and administration of 
Cyprus by the British government. The new frontiers stipulated 
in the treaty of San Stefano, and subsequently rectified by the 
treaty of Berlin, are shown in the accompanying sketch-map. 

The secret schemes of Russia and Austria, in so far as they 
were defined in the agreement of Reichstadt and the subsequent 
Austro-Russian treaty of Vienna, had thus been realized. Russja 
had recovered the lost portion of Bessarabia, and Austria had 
practically annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, though the nominal 
suzerainty of the sultan over the two provinces was inaintained. 
But Russia was far from satisfied with the results, which seemed 
to her not at all commensurate with the sacrifices imposed on 
her by the war, and her dissatisfaction led to a new group¬ 
ing of the powers. Before the opening of the Berlin congress 
Bismarck had announced pubjjcly that he would refrain from 
taking sides with any of the contending parties, and would 
confine himself to playing the part of an honest broker. The 
announcement was received Jay the Ru-ssians with astonishment 
and mdignation. What they expected was not an impartial 
arbiter, but a cordial and useful friend in need. In 1871 the 
emperor William, as we liave seen, had spontaneously declared 
to the tsar that Germany owed to His Majesty the happy issue 
of the war, and that she would never forget it, and we may add 
that on that occasion he signed himself “ Your ever grateful 
Friend.” Now, in 1878, when the moment had come for pay¬ 
ing at least an instalment of this debt, and when Russia was 
being compelled to make concessions which she described as 
incompatible with her dignity, Bismarck had nothing better to 
offer thmi honest brokerage. The indignation in all classes 
, was intense, and the views commonly held regard- 
ing .Bismarck’s “ dupli«ty ” and “ treachery ” were 
mtat supposed to receive ample confirmation during the 

agaiatt sittings of the congress an4 the following six months. 

BUauKt. ^ jjf February 1879 Prince Gorch^ov wrote 

to the ambassador in Vienna: “ Needless to say, that in our eyes 
the Three Emperors’ Alliance is practically tom in pieces by lire 
conduct of our two allies. At present it remains for us merely to 
terminate the liquidation of the past, and to seek henceforth 
support in ourselves alone.” The same view of the situation was 
takm in Berlin and Vienna, though the result was attributed, of 


course, to different causes, and the danger of serious complica¬ 
tions became so great that Bismarck concluded with Andiiky in 
the following October (1879) a formal defensive alliance, which 
was avowedly directed against Russia, and which subsequently 
developed into the Triple Alliance, directed against Russia and 
France. • 

The causes of the rupture are variously described byathe 
different parties interested. According.to Bismarck the Russian 
government began a venomous campaign against (^rmany in the 
press, and collected, witli apparently hostile intentions, enormous 
masses of troops near the German and Austrian frontiers, whilst 
the tsar adopted in his correspondence with'the emperor William 
an arrogant and menacing tone which could not be tolerated. 
On the other hand, the Russians declare that the so-called 
Press-Campaign was merely the spontaneohs public expression 
of the prevailing disappointment among all classes in Russia, 
that the military preparations had a purely defensive character, 
and that the tsar’s remarks, which roused Bismarck’s ire, did 
not transgress the limits of friendly expostulation such as 
sovereigns in close friendly relations might naturally employ. 



Subsequent revelations tend rather to confirm the Russian view; 
After an exhausting war and without a single powerful ally, 
Russia was not likely to provoke wantonly a great war with 
Germany and Austria. The press attacks were not more violent 
than those which frequently appear in new.spapers which draw 
their inspiration from the German foreign office, and the accusa¬ 
tions about the arrogant attitude and menacing tone of Alexander 
II. are not at all in harmony with his known character, and are 
refuted by the documents since published by Dr Busch. The 
truth seems to be that the self-willed chancellor was actuated 
by nervous irritation and personal feeling more than by con¬ 
siderations of statecraft. His imperial master was not convinced 
by his arguments, and showed great reluctance to permit toe 
conclusion of a separate treaty with Austria, Fim^y, with 
much searching of heart, he yielded to the importunity of his 
minister; but m,thus commiJting«an unfriendly act towards his 
old ally, he so softened the blow that the persotud good relations 
between the two sovereigns suffered merdy a momentary inter¬ 
ruption. Bismarck himself soon recognized that toe pemanent 
estrangement of Russia would be a grave mistake of policy, and 
the very next year (1880), negotiations for a treaty of defensive 
alliance between toe two cabinets were begun. Nor did the 
accession to the throne of Russia of Alexander III., who had long 
enjoyed the reputation of being systematically hostile to Germans, 
produce a rupture, as was expected. Six months after his 
father’s death, the young tsar met* the old kaiser at Danzig 





{September r88i), and some progress was made towards a com- 
plete.Tsnewal'Of tite traditional friendship. Immediately after- 
wards a further ste^ was taken towards re-establishing the old 
State of diings with regard also to Austria. On his return to 
St Petersburg, Alescander III. remembemd that he had received 
some time previously a telegram'of congratulation from the 
emperor Francis Joseph, and he now replied to it very cordially, 
referring to the meeting.at Danzig, and describing the emperor 
William as “ that venerable friend with whom we are united 
in the common bonds of a profound affection.” The words 
foreshadowed a revival of the Three Emperors’ League, which 
actually took place three years later. 

The removal of all immediate danger of a Franco-Russian 
alliance did not prevent Bismarck from strengthening in other 
ways the ‘diplomatic position of Germany, and the 
result of his eforte soon became apparent in thealliance 
AiHaact. of Italy with the two central powers. Ever since the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, and more especially 
since the congress of Berlin in 1878, the Italian government had 
shown itself restless and undecided in its foreign policy. As it 
was to France that Italy owed her emancipation from Austrian 
rule, it seemed natural that the two countries should remain 
allies, but anything like cordial co-operation was prevented by 
copfiicting interests and hostile feeling. The French did not 
consider the acquisition of Savoy and Nice a suflicient com¬ 
pensation for the assistance they had given to the cause of Italian 
unity, and they did not know, or did not care to remember, that 
their own'government was greatly to blame for the passive 
attitude of Italy in the hour of tlieir great national misfortunes. 
On the other hand, a considerable amount of bitterness against 
France had been gradually accumulating in the hearts of the 
Italians. As far back as the end of the war of 1859, popular 
Opinion had been freely expressed against Napoleon J il., because 
he had failed to keep his promise of liberating Italy “ from the 
Alps to the Adriatic.” The feeling was revived and intensified 
when it became known that he was opposing the annexation of 
central and southern Italy, and that he obtained Savoy and Nice 
as the price of partly witlidrawmg his opposition. Subsequently, 
in the war of 1866, he was supposed to have insulted Italy by 
making her conclude peace with Austria, on the basis of the 
cession of Venetia, before she could wipe out tlie humiliation 
of her defeats at Custozza and Lissa. Then came the'Ftench 
protection of the pope’s temporal power as a constant source of 
irritation, producing occasional explosions of violent hostility, 
as when the new Cha.ssepot rifles were announced to have 
“ worked wonders ” among the Garibalrlians at Mentana. When 
the Second Empire was replaced by the Republic, the relations 
did not improve. French statesmen of the Thiers school had 
always condemned the imperial policy of permitting and even 
encouraging the creation of large, powerful states on tlie French 
frontiers, and Thiers himself publicly attributed to this policy 
the misfortunes of his country. With regard to Italy, he said 
openly that he regretted what had been done, though he had no 
intention of undoing it. The first part of this statement was 
carefully noted in Italy, and the'latter part was accepted with 
scepticism. In any case his hand might perhaps be farced, 
for in the first republican chamber the monarchical and clerical 
element was vciy strong, and it persistently attempted to gat 
something done in favour erf the temporal power. Even when the 
party of the Left undertook the direction of affairs in 1876, the 
government did not become anti-clerical in its foreign policy, 
Md Itolian statesmen resigneeFtiiergselves to a position of political 
isolation. Ifre position had its advantages. Events in the 
Balkan Peninaula foreshadowed a great European war, and it 
seenwd that in the event of Europe's being divided into two 
hostile camps, Italy might have the honour and the advantage 
of regulating the b^nce of power. By maintaining good rela¬ 
tions wto all her nd%hboar8 and carefully avoiding all in¬ 
convenient entanglements, slielhight come forward at the critical 
moment and dictate her own terms to either of the contending 
par^, oroSer her services to the highest bidder. This Madiia- 
vaHian policy 4 ii! not give the expected results. Being friends 
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with everybody in a general way may be the best eourse for an 
old, conservative country which desires merely the maintenance 
of the status tjuo, but it does not secure the energetic diplomatic 
support required by a young enterprising state which wishes to 
increase its territory and in^uence. At the congress of Berlin, 
' when several of the powers got territorial acquisitions, Italy 
got nothing. The Italians, who were in the habit of assuming, 
almost as a matter of principle, that from all European com¬ 
plications they had a right to obtain some tangible advantage, 
were naturally disappointed, and they attributed their misfortune 
to their political isolation. The policy of the free hand conse¬ 
quently fell into disrepute, and the desire for a dose, efficient 
alliance revived. But with what power or powers should an 
alliance be made ? Tlie remnants of the old party of action, 
who still carried the Italia Irredenta banner, had an answer 
ready. They recommended that alliances shodd be concluded 
with a view to wresting from Austria the Trentino and Trieste, 
with Dalmatia, perhaps, into the bargain. On the other hand, 
the Conservatives and the Moderates considered that the question 
of the Trentino and Trieste was much le.ss important than that of 
political influence in the Mediterranean. A stror^ Austria was 
required, it was said, to bar the way of Russia to the Adriatic, 
and France must not be allowed to pursue unchecked her policy 
of transforming the Mediterranean into a French lake. Con¬ 
siderations of this kind led naturally to the conclusion that Italy 
should draw closer to the powers of central Europe. So the 
question appeared from the standpoint of “ la haute politique.” 
From the less elevated standpoint of immediate political in¬ 
terests, it presented conflicting considerations. A rapprochement 
with the central powers might prevent the conclusion of a 
commercial treaty with France, and thereby increase the financial 
and economic difficulties with which the young kingdom was 
struggling, whereas a rapprochement witli France would certainly 
excite the hostility of Bismarck, who was retiring from the 
Kulturkampf ixnd journeying towards Canossa, and who might 
possibly conciliate the pope by liclping him to recover his temporal 
sovereignty at the expense of Italy. Altogether the problem 
was a very complicated one. The conflicting currents so nearly 
b^anced each other, that the question as to which way the ship 
would drift might be decided by a little squall of popular senti¬ 
ment. A very big squall was brewing. 

During the congress of Berlin the French government was 
very indignant when it discovered that Lord Beaconsfield had 
recently made a secret convention with the sultan for 
the British occupation of Cyprus, and in order to calm 
its resentment Lord Salisbury gave M. Waddington 
to understand that, so far as l^gland was concerned, France 
would be allowed a free hand in the Regency of Tunis, which she 
had long coveted. Though the conversations on the subject and 
a subsequent exchange of notes i^ere kept strictly secret, the 
Italian government soon got wind of the aflair, and it was at first 
much alarmed. It considered, in common with Italians gener¬ 
ally, that Tunis, on the ground of historic right and of national 
interests, should be reserved for Italy, and tW an extension of 
French territory in that direction would destroy, to the detriment 
of Italy, the balance of power in the Mediterranean. These 
apprehensions were calmed for a time by assurances given to the 
Italian ambassador in Paris. M. Gambetta assured General 
Cialdini that he had no intention of making Italy an irreconcilable 
enemy of France, and M. Waddington declared, on his word of 
honour, that so long as he remained minister of foreign affairs 
nothing of the sort would be done by France without a previous 
understanding with the cabinet of Rome. M. Waddington 
honourably kept his word, but his successor did not consider 
himself bound by the assivance; and when it was found that 
the Italians were trying systematically to establish their influence 
in the Regency at the expense of France, the French autimrities, 
on the ground that a Tunisian tribe called die Kroumirs had 
committed depredations in Algeria, sent an armed force into 
the Regency, and imposed on toe bey the Bardo treaty, which 
transfonned Tunis into a JFrench protectorate. 

Ihe establishment of a Ffendi proteaterate over a country 
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which tiie Italians had marked nut for themselves as necessary 
for the defence and colonial expansion of the kingdam had the 
effect which Gambetta had foreseen—it made Italy, for a time 
at least, the irreconcilable enemy of France. Whilst the French 
were giving free expresswn to theie patriotic exultation, and even 
Gambetta himself, in defiance of what he had said to Cialdini, 
was congratulating Jules Ferry on having restored Ffapce to 
her place among the nations, the Italians were trying to smother 
their indignation and to discover some means of retrieving what 
they had lost. The only remedy seemed to be to secure foreign 
alliances, and there was now no hesitation as to where they 
should be sought. Simple people in Italy imagined that if an 
alliance had been concluded sooner with Germany and Austria, 
these powers would have prevented France from trampling on 
the sacred interests of Italy. This idea was entirely erroneous, 
because Austria had little or no interest in the Tunisian Question, 
and Bismarck was not at all sorry to see France embark on an 
enterprise which distracted her attention from Alsace-l^rraine 
and removed all danger of a Franco-Italian alliance. The illusion, 
however, had a powerful influence on Italian public opinion. 
The government was now urged to conclude without further delay 
an alliance with the central powers, and the recommendation 
was not unwelcome to the king, because most of the Italian 
Gallophils had anti-dynastic and republican tendencies, and he 
was naturally disposed to draw nearer to governments which 
proclaimed themselves the defenders of monarchical institutions 
and the opponents of revolutionary agitation. After protracted 
negotiations, in which Italy tried in vain to secure protection 
for her own separate interests in the Mediterranean, defensive 
treaties of alliance were concluded with the cabinets of Vienna 
Triple Berlin in May 1882. Though the Italian statesmen 

AiUattct did not secure by these treaties all they wanted, they 
aigaea felt that the kingdom was protected against any 
aggressive designs which might be entertained by 
France or the Vatican, and when the treaties were renewed in 
1887 they succeeded in getting somewhat more favourable 
conditions. 

By the creation of this Triple Alliance, which still subsists, the 
diplomatic position of Germany was greatly strengthened, J)ut 
Bismarck was still haunted by the apprehension of a Franco- 
Russian alliance, and he made repeated attempts to renew the 
old cordial relations with the court of St Petersburg. He was 
bold enough to hope that, notwithstanding the Austro-German 
treaty of October 1879, avowedly directed against Russia, and 
the new Triple Alliance, by which the Austro-German Alliance 
was strengthened, he might resuscitate the Three Emperors’ 
League in such a form as to ensure, even more effectually than 
he had done on the former occasion, the preponderance of 
Germany in the arrangement. With this object he threw out a 
hint to the Russian ambassador, M. Sabourof, in the summer of 
1883, that the evil results of the congress of Berlin might be 
counteracted by a formal agreement between the three emperors. 
The suggestion was transmitted privately by M. Sabourof to the 
tsar, and was favourably received. Alexander III. was disquieted 
by the continuance of the Nihilist agitation, and was not averse 
from drawing closer to the conservative powers; and as he desired 
tranquillity for some time in the Balkan Peninsula, he was glad 
to have security that his rival would do nothing in that part 
of the world without a previous understanding. M. de Giers, 
who had now succeeded Prince Gorchakov in the direction of 
foreign affairs, was accordingly despatched to Friedrichsruh to 
discuss the.subject with Bismarck. The practical result of the 
meeting wait that negotiations‘between the two governments 
were begun, and on the 21st of March 1884 a fornial document 
was signed in Berlin. About six months later, in the month of 
September, the three emperors met at Skiemevice and ratified 
the agreement. Thus, without any modification of the 
ta/Mrtmirf’Wple Alliance, which was directed against Russia, the 
nvired old Three Emperors' League, which included Russia, 
i»$ 4 > ,fas revived. Germany and Austria, being members 

of both, were doubly protected, for in the event of bring 
attadeed they could count on at least ffie benevolent neutrality 
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of both Russia and Italy. France was tharri^ completely 
isolated. * 

In drawing up the secret treaty of Skiemevice; whn^ may be 
regarded as the of Bismarokian diplomacy, the 

German chancellor’s chief aims evidently were to paralyse 
Russia by yoking her to Geilnany and Austria, to isolate France, 
and to realise his old scheme of holding the balance between 
Russia and Austria in the Balkan PKiinsula. With a view to 
attaining the first two objects it was stipulated that if any one 
of the three powers were forced to make war on a fourth power, 
the two other contracting parties should observe a benevolent 
neutrality towards their ally. If we may believe a well-infoimed 
Rus-sian authority, Bismar^ wished it to be understood timt in 
the event of tm of the powers being at war with a fourth, the 
stipulation about benevolent neutrality should still hold good, 
but Alexander III. objected, on the ground that he could not 
remain a passive spectator of a duel in which France would be 
confronted by two antagonists. In his third object Bismarck 
was successful, for it was expressly laid down that in ail.cases 
of a disagreement between two of the parties in the affairs of the 
Balkan Peninsula, the third power should decide between them. 
This meant, of course, that in all discussions between Russia and 
Austria, the two great rivals in the Eastern Question, Bismarck 
should always have a casting vote. In return for all this, Russia 
obtained two small concessions: firstly, that Germany \nd 
Austria should seek to restrain the sultan from permitting the 
passage of the Dardanelles to an English fleet, as he had done in 
1878, when the Rus.sian army was before Constantlhople ; and, 
secondly, that they should not oppose the union of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Rumelia, if it was accomplished by the force of 
things and within the limits traced by the congress of Berlin. 

This new form of Uic Three Emperors’ league had all the 
organic defects of its predecc.ssor, and was destined to be still 
more shortlived. The claims of Russia and Austria might be 
reconcilable in theory, but in practice they were sure to conflict; 
and however much Bismarck might try to play the part of on 
honest broker, he was certain to be .suspected of opposing 
Russia and favouring Austria. It was therefore only during 
a period of political stagnation in south-eastern Europe that the 
arrangement could work smoothly. The political stagnation 
did not last long. Prince Alexander of Bulgaria liad for some 
time been fretting under the high-handed interference Of the 
Russian agents in the principality, and had begun to oppose 
systematically what the Russians considered their legitimate 
influence. Relations between Sqfia and St Petersburg had 
consequently become strained, when a crisis was _ . ^ 
suddenly brought about by the revolution of Philip- ^, 5 ^ *“ 
popolis in September 1885. The conspirators arrested 
and expelled the governor-general, who had been appointed 
by the sultan with the assent of the powers, and at the same time 
proclaimed the union of the autonomous province of Eastern 
Rumelia with the principality of Bulgaria, in defiance of the 
stipulations of the treaty of Berlin. 'The revolution hod been 
effected with the connivance and approval of the regularly 
accredited Russian agents in Philippopolis, but it had not 
received the sanction of the Russian government, and was 
resented as a new art of insubordination on the part of Prince 
Alexander. When he arrived in Philippopolis and accepted the 
declaration of union, the cabinet of St Petersburg protested 
against any such infraction of the Berlin treaty, and the Porte 
prepared to send an army into the province. It was restrained 
from taking this step by fhe ttaibassadors in Constantinople, 
so that an armed conflict between Turks and Bulgarians was 
prevented; but no sooner had tlie Bulgarians relieved 
from this danger on their eastern frontier, than they were, 
attacked from the west by the Servians, who were determined 
to f^t ample compensation for any advantage which tire Bul¬ 
garians might obtain. The Bulgarian army defeated the Servians 
at Slivnitra (November 19-20, 1885), and was marching on 
Belgrade when its advance was stopped and an armistice axnmged 
by the energetic intervention d the Austrian govenunwit. 
Following tile example of the Servians, the Greeks were prepanng 
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to exact territorial compensation likewise; but as their mobiliza¬ 
tion was a slow process, the powers had time to restrain them 
from entering on active hostilities, first by an ultimatum (April 
a6,1886), and afterwards by a blockade of their ports (May 1886). 
By that time, thanks to the intervention of the powers, a peace 
between Bulgaria and Servia had been signed at Bucharest 
(March 3); and with regard to Eastern Rumelia a compromise 
had been effected by which the formal union with the principality 
was rejected, and the prince was appointed governor-general of 
the province for a term of five years. This was in reauty union 
in disguise. 

The diplomatic solution of the problem averted the danger 
of a European war, but it left a great deal of dissatisfaction, 
which soon produced new troubles. Not only had Prince 
Alexander escaped 'punishment for his insubordination to 
Russia, but he and the aAti-Russian party among the Bulgarians 
had obtained a decided success. This could not well be tolerated. 
Before six months had passed (August 21,1886) Prince Alexander 
was kidnapped by conspirators in his palace at Sofia and con¬ 
veyed secretly to Russian Bessarabia. As soon as the incident 
was reported to the tsar, the prince was released, and he at once 
returned to Sofia, where a counter-revolution had been effected 
in his favour; but he considered his position untenable, and 
formally abdicated. A fortnight after his departure General 
Kaulbars arrived from St Petersburg with instructions from the 
tsar to restore order in accordance with Russian interests. In 
St Petersbfirg it was supposed that the Bulgarian people were 
still devoted* to Russia, and that they were ready to rise against 
and expel the politicians of the Nationalist party led by Stam- 
bolof. General Kaulbars accordingly made a tour in the country 
and delivered speeches to the assembled multitudes, but Stam- 
bolof’s political organization counteracted all his efforts, and on 
the 2oth of November he left Bulgaria and took the Russian 
consuls with him. Stambolof maintained his position, suppressed 
energetically several insurrectionary movements, and succeeded 
in getting Prince Ferdinand of Coburg elected prince (July 7, 
1887), in spite of the opposition of Russia, who put forward as 
candidate a Russian subject. Prince Nicholas of Mingrelia. 
Prince Ferdinand was not officially recognized by the sultan and 
the powers, but he continued to reign under the direction of 
Stambolof, and the Russian government, passively accepting 
the accomplished facts, awaited patiently a more convtiiuent 
moment for action. 

These events in the Balkan Peninsula necessarily affected the 
mutual relations of the powers composing the Three Emperors’ 
League. Austria could not remain a passive and disinterested 
spectator of the action of Russia in Bulgaria. Her agents had 
given a certain amount of support to Prince Alexander in his 
efforts to emancipate himself from Russian domination; and 
when the prince was kidnapped and induced to abdicate. Count 
Kalnoky had not concealed his intention of opposing further 
aggression. Bismarck resisted the pressure brought to bear on 
him from several quarters in favour of the anti-Russian party 
in Bulgaria, but he was suspected by the Russians of siding with 
Austria and secretly encouraging the opposition to 
influence. This revived the hatred against 
Qtrmmay. which had been created by his pro-Austrian 
leanings after the Russo-Turkish War. The feeling* 
was assiduously fomented by the Russian press, especially by 
M. Katkoff, the editor of the Moscow Goeetie, who exercised 
great influence on public opinion and had personal relations with 
Alexander III. On the 31st of July ^886, three weeks before the 
kidnapping of Prince Alexander, he had begun a regular journal¬ 
istic campa^pi against Germany, suid advocated strongly a new 
orientation of Russian policy. M. de Giers, minister of foreign 
affairs, was openly attacked as a partisan of the German alliance, 
and his “ pilgrimages tq Friedrichsruh and Berlin " were com¬ 
pared to toe humiliating jounuys of the old Russian gnmd- 
princes to the Golden Horde in tSe time of toe Tatar domination. 
The moment had come, it was said, for Russia to emancipate 
herself from German diplomatic thraldom, and for this purpose a 
rapprodummt wito France was suggested. The idea was well 
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received by the public, and it seemed to be not unpalatable to 
the tsar, for the Moscow Gcaette was allowed to continue its 
attacks on M. de Giers’s policy of maintaining the German 
alliance. In Berlin such significant facts could not fail to 
produce uneasiness, because ojie of toe thief aims of Bismarck’s 
policy had always been to prevent a Russo-French entmte 
cordia}e'. The German press were mstructed to refute the 
arguments of their Russian colleagues, and to prove that if 
Russia had really lost her influence in toe Balkan Peninsula, the 
fact was due to the blunders of her own diplomacy. The con¬ 
troversy did not produce at once a serious estrangement between 
the two cabinets, but it marked the beginning of a period of vacil¬ 
lation on the part of Alexander 111 . When the treaty of Skieme- 
vice was about to expire in i887,he positively refused to renew the 
Three Emperors’ Le^e, but he consented to make, without the 
cognizance of Austria, a secret treaty of alliance with Germany 
for three years. Not satisfied with this guarantee against the 
danger of a Franco-Russian alliance, Bismarck caused attacks 
to be made in the press on Russian credit, which was rapidly 
gaining a footing on toe Paris bourse, and he imprudently showed 
his hand by prohibiting the Reichsbank from accepting Russian 
securities as guarantees. From that moment the tsar’s attitude 
changed. All his dormant suspicions of German policy revived. 
When he passed through Berlin in November 1887, Bismarck 
had a long audience, m which he defended himself with his 
CMtomary ability, but Alexander remained unmoved in his con¬ 
viction that the German government had systematically opposed 
Russian interests, and had paralysed Russian action m the 
Balkan Peninsula for toe benefit of Austria; and he failed to 
understand the ingenious theory put forward by the German 
chancellor, that two powers might have a severe economic 
struggle without affectmg their political relations. Bismarck had 
to recognize that, for the moment at least, the Three Emperors’ 
League, which had served his purposes so well, could not be re¬ 
suscitated, but he had still a certain security against the hostility 
of Russia in the secret treaty. Soon, however, this link was also 
to be broken. When the treaty expired in 1890 it was not 
renewed. By that time Bismarck had been dismissed, and he 
subsequently reproached his successor. Count Caprivi, with not 
having renewed it, but in reality Count Caprivi was not to blame. 
Alexander III. was determined not to renew the alliance, and 
was already gravitating slowly towards an understanding with 
France. 

No treaty or formal defensive engagement of any kind existed 
between Russia and France, but it was already tolerably certain 
that in the event of a great war the two nations would 
be found fighting on the same side, and the military 
authorities in both countries felt that if no arrange- nttate. 
ments were made beforehand for concerted action.— 
such arrangements having been long ago completed by the powers 
composing the Triple Alliance,—^they would begin toe campaign 
at a great disadvantage. This was perfectly understood by 
both govermnents; and after some hesitation on both sides. 
Generals Vannovski and Obruchev, on toe one side, and Generals 
Saussier, Miribel and Boisdeffre on the other, were permitted 
to discuss plans of co-operation. At the same time a large 
quantity of Lebel rifles were manufactured in France for the 
Russian army, and the secret of making smokeless powder 
was communicated to the Russian military authorities. The 
French government wished to go further and conclude a defensive 
alliance, but toe tsar was reluctant to bind himself wito a 
government which had so little stability, and which might be 
mduced to provoke a war with Germany by the prospect of 
Russian suppx)rt. Even the military convention was not formally 
ratified until 1894. Tlie enthusiastic partisans of toe alliance 
flattered themselves that the tsar’s reluctance had been overcome, 
when he received very graciously Admiral Gervais and his officers 
during toe visit of the French flwt to Cronstadt in toe summer of 
1891, but their joy was premature. The formal rapprochement 
between toe two governments was much slower than toe unofficisJ 
rapprochement between toe two nations. More than two years 
passed before toe Cronstadt visit was returned Ity the Russian 
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fleet, under Admiral Avelan. The enthusiastic ovations which 
the admiral and his subordinates received in Toulon and Paris 
(October 1893) showed how e^er and anxious the French people 
were for an alliance with Russia, but the Russian government was 
in no hurry to gratify ttteir wishe|. Of the official action all we 
know with certainty is, that immediately after the Cronstadt 
visit in 1891 a diplomatic protocol about a defensive \illiance 
was signed; that during the special mission of General Bois’deffre 
to St Petersburg in 1892 negotiations took place about a military 
convention; that in 1894 the military convention was ratified; 
that in the summer of 1895 M. Ribot, when prime minister, first 
spoke publicly of an alliance ; and that during the visit of the 
president of the French Republic to St Petersburg, in August 
1897, France and Russia were referred to as allies in the compli¬ 
mentary speeches of the tsar and of M. F^lix Faure. Though we 
are still in the dark as to the precise terms of the arrangement, 
there is no doubt that close friendly relations were established 
between the two powers, and that in all important international 
affairs they sought to act in accord with each other. It is equally 
certain that for some years Russia was the predominant partner, 
and that, in accordance with the pacific tendencies of liie tsar, 
she systematically exercised a restraining influence on France. 

'Fhe great expectations excited among the French people by 
the entente cordiale were consequently not realized, and there 
The Triple <ipP®w6d gradually premonitory symptoms of a re- 
entente\ action in public opinion, but the alliance between the 
unae two governments was maintained, and though the 
^ttlmee, Alliance was weakened by the internal troubles 

of Austria-Hungary and by a tendency on the part 
of Italy to gravitate towards France, the grouping of the great 
powers was not radically changed till the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904-5. By that war the balance of power in Europe was 
seriously disturbed. Russia inadvertently provoked a struggle 
with Japan which made such a drain on her energies and material 
resources that her political influence in Europe necessarily 
suffered a partial eclipse. Tlius the Triple Alliance outweighed 
its rival, and there was a danger of the German emperor's taking 
advantage of the situation to secure for himself a diplomatic 
predominance in Europe. France at once perceived that there 
was a grave danger for herself, and naturally looked about tor 
some diplomatic support to replace that of Russia, which had 
lost much of its value. From her uncomfortable isolation there 
were only two possible exits—a rapprochement with Germany or a 
rapprochement with England. Both of these demanded sacrifices. 
The former required a formal abandonment of all ideas of re¬ 
covering Alsace and Lorraine ; the latter a formal recognition 
of British predominance in ^gypt. Under the influence of 
M. Delcass^ the French government chose what seemed the lesser 
of two evils, and concluded with the English foreign office in 
April 1904 a general agreetient, of which the most important 
stipulation was that France should leave England a free hand in 
Egypt, and that England in return should allow France, within 
certain limits, a free hand in Morocco. On that basis was effected 
a rapprochement between the two governments which soon 
developed into an entente cordiale between the two nations. 
The efforts of the German emperor to undermine the entente 
by insisting on the convocation of a conference to consider the 
Morocco question caused M. Delcass6 to resign, and produced 
considerable anxiety throughout Europe, but the desired result 
was not attained. On the contrary, the conference in question, 
which met at Algeciras in January 1906, ended in strengthening 
the entente and in accentuating the partial isolation of Germany. 

The grouping of the great continental states into two opposite 
but not necessarily hostile camps helped to preserve the balance 
of power and the peace of Europe. IJie result was that the causes 
of conflict which arose from time to time up to the end of the 
19th century were localized. Some of the principal questions 
involved may be more particularly mentioned. 

The Armenian Question was brought prominently before 
Europe by tiie Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. In the treaties 
of San Stefano and Berlin ff»e Sublime Porte undertook “to carry 
out without delay the ameliorations and reforms required by local 


needs in the provinMs inhabited by the Armenians, and to 
guarantee their security against the Circassians and the Kurds.” 
This stipulation remained a dead letter, and the 
relations between the Armenians and the Mussulmans 
became worse than before, because the protection of the powers 
encour^ed in the oppress^ nationality far-reaching political 
aspirations, and the sultan regarded the political aspirationsamd 
the intervention of the powers as dangerous for the integrity 
and independence of his empire. For some fifteen years the 
Armenians continued to hope for the efficacious intervention of 
their protectors, but when their patience beemne exhausted and 
the question semed in danger of being forgotten, they deter¬ 
mined to bring it again to ^e front. Some of them confined 
themselves to agitating abroad, especially in England, in favour 
of the cause, whilst others made prepartftions for exciting an 
insurrectionary movement in Constantinople and Asia Minor. 
These latter knew very well that an insurrection could be sup¬ 
pressed by the Turkish government without much difficulty, 
but they hoped that the savage measures of repression grhiw 
the Turks were sure to employ might lead to the active inter¬ 
vention of Europe and ensure their liberation from Turkish rule, 
as the famous “atrocities” of 1876 had led to the political 
emancipation of Bulgaria. In due course—1895-1896—the ex¬ 
pected atrocities took place, in the form of wholesale massacres 
in Constantinople and various towns of Asia Minor. The suftan 
was subjected to diplomatic pressure and threatened with more 
efficient meaas of coercion. In the diplomatic campaifn England 
took the lead, and was warmly supported by Italy, biJt Germany, 
Austria and France .showed themselves lukewarm, not to say 
indifferent, and Russia, departing from her traditional policy 
of protecting the Christians of Turkey, vetoed the employment 
of force for extracting concessions from the sultan. In these 
circumstances the Porte naturally confined itself to making a 
few reforms on paper, which were never carried out. Thus ti»e 
last state of the Armenians was worse than the first, but the 
so-called European concert was mamtained, and the danger of a 
great European war was averted. 

The next attempt to raise the Eastern Question was made by 
the Greeks. In 1896 a semi-secret society called the Ethnik6 
Hetairia began a Panhellenic ^itation, and took 
advantage of one of the periodical insurrections in 
Cretfc to further its projects. In February 1897 the Cretan 
revolutionary committee proclaimed the annexation of the island 
to the Hellenic kingdom, and a contingent of Greek regular 
troops landed near Canea under the command of Colonel Vassos 
to take possession of the island id the name of King Geoige. 
The powers, objecting to this arbitrary proceeding, immediately 
occupied Canea with a mixed force from the ships of war whidi 
were there at the time, and summoned the Greek govenanent 
to withdraw its troops. The summons was disregarded, and the 
whole of the Greek army was mobilized on the frontier of Thessaly 
and Epirus. In consequence of a raid into Turkish territory 
the Porte declared war on the 17th of April, and the short cam¬ 
paign ended in the defeat of the Greeks. The powers intervened 
to put an end to the hostilities, and after prolonged negotiations 
a peace was concluded by which Greece had to consent to a 
strategical rectification of frontier and to pay a war indemnity 
of £4,000,000. Thus a second time the European concert acted 
effectually in the interests of peace, but it did not stand the 
strain of the subsequent efforts to solve the Cretan Question. 
Finding the Turks less conciliatory after their military success, 
and being anxious to remaii^ in ebrdial relations with the Porte, 
Germany withdrew from further co-operation with the powers, 
and Austria followed her example.” They did not, however, 
offer any active opposition, and the question received a temporary 
solution by the appointment of Prince George, second son of the 
king of Greece, as high commissioner and governor-general of the 
island. (See Crete.) 

The conflicting desires of several of the powers to obtain 
colonial possessions in various puts of the world, and to forestall 
their competitors in the act of taking possession, were bound 
to introduce complications in which England, as the greatest 
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of colonial powers, would generally be involved; and as the 
unappropriated portions of the earft’s surface at the beginning 
Africa. priod under discussion were to be found chiefly 

in Africa, it was in the Dark Qintinent that the 
conflicts of interests mostly took place, England’s chief com¬ 
petitors were France and Germaiiy. Her traditional policy, 
except in the south of the continent, where the conditions of 
soil and climate were favourable to European colonists, had 
been purdy commercial. She had refrained from annexation of 
territory, as involving too much expenditure and responsibility, 
and confined her protection to the trading stations on the coast. 
When France came into the field this policy had to bo abandoned. 
The pdicy of France was also commercial in a certain sense, 
but the methods she adopted were veiy different. She en¬ 
deavoured to bring lincfcr her authority, by annexation or the 
establishment of protedtorates, the largest possible extent of 
territory, in order to increase her trade by a system of differential 
tariffs j she encroached on the hinterland of British settle¬ 
ments, and endeavoured to direct artificially the native inland 
trade towards her own ports. A glance at the map of the African 
West Coast will suffice to show the success with which this 
policy was carried out. When the British government awoke to 
the danger, all that could be done was to prevent further en¬ 
croachments by likewise annexing territory. The result is shown 
in the article Africa : § 5. In her dealings with France about 
the partition of Africa, England was generally conciliatory, but 
she was alillrays inflexible in guarding carefully the two entrances 
to the Mediterranean. There was, therefore, a permanent danger 
of conflict in Egypt and Morocco. When England in 1882 con¬ 
sidered it neces.sary to suppress the Arabi insurrection, she in¬ 
vited France to co-operate, but the French government declined, 
and left the work to be done by England alone. England had no 
intention of occupying the country permanently, but she had to 
take precautions i^ainst the danger of French occupation after 
her withdrawal, and these precautions were embodied in an 
Anglo-Turkish convention signed at Cionstantinople in May 1887. 
France prevented the ratification of the convention by the sultan, 
with the result that the British occupation has been indefinitely 
prolonged. She still clung persistently, however, to the hope of 
obtaining a predominant position in the valley of the Nile, and 
she tried to effect her purpose by gaining a firm foothold on 
the upper course of the river. The effort which she nfode in 
1898 to attain this end, by simultaneously despatching the 
Marchand mission from her Congo possessions and inciting the 
emperor Menelek of Abyssinia to send a force from the east to 
join hands with Major Marchand at Fashoda, was defeated by the 
overthrow of the Khalifa and the British occupation of Khartum. 
For a few days the two nations seemed on the brink of war, but 
the French government, receiving no encouragement from St 
Petersburg, consented to withdraw the Marchand mission, and 
a convention was signed defining the respective spheres of 
influence of the two countries. 

In Morocco the rivalry between the two powers was less acute 
but not less persistent end troublesome. France aspired to 
incorporate the sultanate with her north African possessions, 
whilst England had commercial interests to defend and was 
firmly resolved to prevent France from getting unfettered 
possession of the southern coast of the Straits of Gibraltari 
As in Egypt, so in Morocco the dangers of conflict were averted, 
in 1904, by a general agreement, which emdiled France to carry 
out in Morocco, as far as England was concerned, her policy of 
pacific penetration, but debarrisd her from erecting fortifications 
in the vicinity'of the straits. Germany thweafter strongly 
opposed French claims in Morocco, but after a period of great 
tension, and the holding of an ineffectual conference at Algeciras 
in 1906, an understanding was come to in 1909 (see Morocco : 
ffwlory). 

With Germany likewise, from 1880 onwards, England had some 
diplomatic difficulties regarding the partition ci Africa, but they 
never reached a very acute phase, and were ultimately settled 
by mutual concessions. By the arrangement of 1890, in which 
several of the outstanding questions were solved, Hdigoland 


was ceded to Germany in return for concessions in East Africa. 
A conflict of interests in the southern Pacific was amicaUy 
arranged by the Anglo-Getman convention of April 1886, in 
which a line of demarcation was drawn between the respective 
spheres of influence in the islands to the north and east of the 
Australian continent, and by the convention of 1899, in virtue 
of which Germany gained possession of Samoa and renounced in 
favour of England all pretensions to the Tonga Archipelago. 

In Asia the tendencies of the European powers to territorial 
expansion, and their desire to secure new markets for their trade 
and industry, have affected from time to time their 
mutual relations. More than once England and Russia 
have had disputes about the limits of their respective spheres of 
influence in central Asia, but the causes of friction have steadily 
diminished as the work of frontier delimitation has advanced. 
The important agreement of 1872-1873 was supplemented by 
the protocol of the sand of July 1887 and the Pamir delimitation 
of 1893, so that the Russo-Afghan frontier, which is the dividing 
line between the Russian and British spheres of influence, has 
now beep carried right up to the frontier of the Chinese empire. 
The delimitation of the English and French spheres of influence 
in Asia has also progressed. In 1885 France endeavoured to get 
a footing on the Upper Irrawaddy, the hinterland of British 
Burma, and England replied in the following year by annexing 
the dominions of King Thabaw, including the Shan States 
as far east as the Mekong. Thereupon France posted her Indo- 
Chinese frontier westwards, and in 1893 made an attack on the 
kingdom of Siam, which very nearly brought about a conflict 
wiA England. After prolonged negotiations an arrangement 
was reached and embodied in a formal treaty (January' 1896), 
which clearly foreshadows a future partition between the two 
powers, but guarantees the independence of the central portion 
of the kingdom, Uie Valley of the Menam, as a buffer-state. 
Farther north, in eastern China, the aggressive tendencies and 
mutual rivalries of the European powers have produced a problem 
of a much more complicated kind. Firstly Germany, then Russia, 
next England, and finally France took portions of Chinese terri¬ 
tory, .under the thin disguise of long leases. They thereby 
exdted in the Chinese population and government an intense 
anti-foreign feeling, which produced the Boxer movement and 
culminated in the attack on the foreign legations at Pekin in 
the summer of 1900. (See China : History.) 

In 189^1901 the relations of the European powers were 
disturbed by the Boer War in South Africa. In nearly every 
country of Europe popular feeling was much excited against 
England, and in certain influential quarters the idea was enter¬ 
tained of utilizing this feeling fgr the formation of a coalition 
against the British empire; but in view of the decided attitude 
assumed by the British government, and the loyal enthusiasm 
displayed by the colonies, no foreign government ventured to 
take initiative of intervention, and it came gradually to be 
recognized that no European state had any tangible interest in 
prolonging the independence and maiadministration of the Boer 
republics. 

One permanent factor in the history of Europe after the war 
of 1870-71 was the constant increase of armaments by all the 
great powers, and the proportionate increase of taxation. The 
fact made such an impression on the young emperor of Russia, 
Nicholas II., that he invited the powers to consider whether 
the further increase of the burdens thereby imposed on the 
natiems might not be arrested by mutual agreement; and a con¬ 
ference for this purpose was convened at the Hague (May 18- 
July 29,1899), but the desirable object in view was not attained. 
(See Arbitration, International.) (D. M. W.) 

> ITjough neither the first. Hague Conference nor the second, 
which met in 1907, did much to fulfil the expectations of those 
who hoped for the establishment of a system which 
should guarantee the world against the disasters of thaPaaet 
war, they undoubtedly tended to create a strong public «»»*• 
opinion in favour of peaceful methods m the solution of 
international problems which has not been without its effect. 
Any attempt to oiganize the concert of the powers must always 
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fail, as it failed in the early part of the 19th century, so long as the 
spirit of national and racial rivalry is stronger than the conscious¬ 
ness of common interests; and the early years of the aoth century' 
showed no diminution, but rather an accentuation of this rivalry. 
The court of arbitrationestablish^ at the Hague early in 1901 
may deal effectively with questions as to wluch both parties desire 
a modus vivendi, and the pacific efforts of King Edwaad Vll., 
which did so much to prevent misunderstandings likely to Wad to 
war, resulted from 1903 onwards in a series of arbitration treaties 
between fireat Britain and other powers which guaranteed the 
Hague court an effective activity in sucli matters. But more 
perilous issues, involving deep-seated antagonisms, have con- 
tmued to be dealt with by the methods of the old diplomacy 
backed by the armed force of the powers. How far the final 
solution of such problems has been helped or hindered by the 
general reluctance to draw the sword must for some time to come 
remain an open question. Certainly, during the early years of 
the aoth century, many causes of difference whkh a hundred 
years earlier would assuredly have led to war, were settled, or at 
least shelved, by diplomacy. Of these the questions of Crete, 
of Armenia, and of contested claims in Africa have already been 
mentioned. Other questions of general interest which might have 
led to war, Irut which found a peaceful solution, were those of the 
separation of Norway and Sweden, and the rivalry of the powers 
in tl»e northern seas. In October 1905 Sweden formally recog¬ 
nized the separate existence of Norway (see Norway : History 
and SwKDKN: History). On the 23rd of April 1908 were signed 
the “ Declarations ” ; the one, signed by the four Baltic littoral 
powers, recognized “ in principle ” the maintenance of the terri¬ 
torial status quo in that sea; the other—to which Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Holland were the 
parties—sanctioned a similar principle in regard to the North 
Sea. These were followed, in June of the same year, by two 
agreements intended to apply the same principles to the soutliern 
European waters, signed by France and Spain and Great Britain 
and Spain respectively. Another agreement, that signed between 
Russia and Great Britain in 1907 for the delimitation of their 
spheres of influence in Persia and the northern borders of the 
Indian empire, though having no direct relation to European 
affairs, exercised considerable influence upon them by helfitng 
to restore the international prestige of Russia, damaged by the 
disasters of the war witli J ap^ and the internal disturbances that 
followed. The new cordial understanding between the British 
and Russian governments was cemented by the meeting of King 
Edward VII. and the emperor Nicholas II. at Reval in June 1908, 
More perilous to European peace, however, than any of these 
issues was the perennial unresj; in Macedonia, which threatened 
Hwivai sooner or later to open up the whole Eastern Question 

otiht once more in its acutest form. The situation was due 

Bagttra to the intemecine^struggle of the rival Balkan races— 
Ountioa. Bulgarian, Servian — to secure the right to the 

reversion of territories not vet derelict. But behind these lesser 
issues loomed the great secokr rivalries of the powers, and beyond 
these again the vast unknown forces of the Mahommedan world, 
ominously stirring. The very vastness of the perils involved in 
any attempt at a definitive settlement compelled the powers 
to accept a compromise which, it was hoped, would restore toler¬ 
able conditions in the wretched country. But the “ Miirzsteg 
programme,” concerted between the Austrian and Russian em¬ 
perors in 1903, and imposed upon the Porte by the diplomatic 
pressure of the great powers, did not produce the effects hoped 
for. Hie hideous tale of massacres of helpless villagers by 
organized GVeek bands, and of equally hideous, if less wholesale, 
reprisals by Bulgarian bands, grew rather than diminished, 
and reached its climax in tlie eqrly months of 1908. The 
usefulness of the new gendarmerie, under European officers, 
which was to have co-operated with the Ottoman authorities 
in the restoration of order, was from the outset crippled by the 
passive otetruotion of the Turkish government. The sultan, 
indeed, could hardly be blamed for watching with a certain 
cynical indifference the mutual slaughter of those “ Christians ” 
whose avowed ideal was the overthrow of Mahommedan rule. 
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nor could be be expected to desire the smooth working of a system 
against which he had prote^ed as a violation of bis sovereign 
rights. In 1908 the powers were still united in bringing pressure 
to bear on the Porte to make the reforms effective; but the 
proposal of Great Britain to follow the precedent of the Lebanon 
and commit the administralion of Macedonia to a Mussulman 
governor appointed by the sultan, but removable only by congpnt 
of the powers, met with little favour,cither at Constantinople 
or amoi^;' the powers whose ulterior aims m%ht have bran 
hampered by such an arrangement. 

Such was the condition of affairs when in October 2908 the 
revolution in Turkey altered the whole situation. The easy and 
apparently complete victory of the Young Turks, and 
the re-establishment without a struggle of the constitu- TurUth 
tion which had been in abeyance since i8y6, took the 
whole world by surprise, and not least those who^^’ 
believed themselves to be most intimately acquainted with the 
conditions prevailing in the Ottoman empire. The question of 
the Near East seemed in fair way of settlement by the action 
of conflicting races themselves, who in the enthu.siaam of new¬ 
found freedom appeared ready to forget their ancient internecine 
feuds and to fraternize on the common ground of constitutional 
liberty (see Turkey : History). By the European powers the 
proclamation of the canstitution was received, at least out¬ 
wardly, witli unanimous approval, general admiration bdfng 
expressed for the singular moderation and self-restraint shown 
by the Turkish leaders and people. Whatever view% however, 
may have been openly expressed, or secretly held^ as to the 
revolution so far as it affected the Ottoman empire itself, there 
could be no doubt that iu effects on the general situation in 
Europe would be profound. These effects were not 
slow in revealing themselves. On the sth of October 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria proclaimed himself king 
(tsar) of the Bulgarians j and two days later the emperor Francis 
Joseph issued a rescript announcing the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina to the Habsburg monarchy (see Bui.caria : 
History and Bosnm and HiatZEGOViNA : History). Whatever 
cogent reasons there may have been for altering the status of 
tfiese countries in view of the changed conditions in. Turkey, 
there could be no doubt that the method employed was a violation 
of,the public law of Europe. By the decktation of London of 
187P, to whidi Austria-Hungaiy herself had been a pruiiCipal 
party, it had been laid down tlmt “ contracting powers, could 
only rid themselves of their treaty engi^ements by an under¬ 
standing with their co-signatories.” This solemn reaffirniation 
of a principle on which the wholes imposing structure of inter¬ 
national kw had, during the 19th century, been kboriously 
built up was now cynically violated. The other pwwers, con¬ 
fronted with the fait accompli, protested ; but the astute states¬ 
man who had staked his reputation as foreign minister of the 
Dual Monarchy on the success of this coup had well gauged the 
character and force of the opposition he would have to meet. 
Baron von Aehrenthal, himseilf more Skvthan German, Barvum 
in spite of his name, had served a long aoprenticeshipcri*/* 
in dijflomacy at Belgrade and St Petersburg; he knew 
how fully he could rely upon the weakness of Russia, *' 

and that if Russian Pan-Skv sentiment could be cowed, be need 
jfear nothing from the resentment of the Servians. He wasstrong, 
too, in the moral and—in case of need—the materiid support 
of Germany. With Germany behtad her, Austria-Hungary 
little to fear from the opposition of the powers of the triple 
entente, Great Britain, France an^ Russia. This diagnosis of the 
situation was j ustified by th^event. For moirtl^, indeed, Europe 
seemed on the verge of a general war. During the autumn the 
nationalist excitement in Servia and Montenegro rose to fever- 
heat, and Austria responded by mobilizing her forces on the 
frontiers and arming the Catholic Bosnians as a precaution against 
a rising of their Orthodox countrymen. Only the winter seemed 
to stand between Europe and a war bound to become general, 
and men looked forward with apprehension to the melting of the 
snows. It is too early as yet to write the history of the diplomatic 
activities by which this disaster was avoided. Their general 
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oudine, however, is dear enough. The protests oi Turicey at a 
violation of treaty rights, doubly resented as likely to damage the 
prestige of tihe new constitutional regime, were sympathetically 
received by the powers of the triple entente. An intemationd 
conference was at once suggested as the only proper authority 
for carrying out any modifications of the treaty of Berlin necessi- 
tatjd by &e new conditions in Turkey; the right of Aus^- 
Hutigary to act on her qwn initiative was strenuously denied; 
Bulgarian independence and Prince Ferdinand’s title of king were 
meantime refused reception. In the assertion of these principles 
Great Britain, Russia and France were united. Germany, on the 
other hand, maintained an attitude of reserve, though diplomatic' 
ally “correct”; she accepted the principle of a conference, 
but made her consent to its convocation conditional on that 
of her ally Austria-Hvingary. But the latter refused to agree to 
any conference in wliii^ the questions at issue should be re¬ 
opened; the most that she would accept was a conference 
summoned merely to register the fait accompli and to arrange 
“ compensations ” not territorial but financial. 

For a while it seemed as though Baron Aehrenthal’s ambition 
had o’erleaped itself. The reluctance of the Russian government, 
J.J, conscious of its military and political weakness, to 
Qcrmaa- take extreme measures seemed likely to be overborne 
Amtrtam by the Pan-Slav enthusiasm of the Russian people, 
ytcicrr. (.jjg Austrian statesman’s policy to have placed 
him in an impasse from which it would be difficult to extricate 
himself, sat'e at an expense greater than that on which he had 
calculated. tAt this point Germany, conscious throughout of 
holding the key to the situation, intervened with effect. Towards 
the end of March 1909 the German ambassador at St Petersburg, 
armed with an autograph letter from the emperor William II., 
had an interview with the tsar. What were the arguments he 
used is not known; but the most powerful are supposed to have 
been the German forces which had been mobilized on the Polish 
frontier. In any case, the result was immediate and startling. 
Russia, witliout previous discussion with her allies, dissociated 
herself from the views she had hitherto held in conunon with 
them, and accepted the German-Austrian standpoint. All 
question of a conference was now at an end; and all that the 
powers most friendly to Turkey could do was to persuade her to 
make the best of a bad bargain. The Ottoman govemraei^t, 
preoccupied witli the internal questions which were to issue m 
the abortive attempt at counter-revolution in April, was in no 
condition to resist friendly or unfriendly pressure. The principle 
of a money payment in compensation for the shadowy rights of 
the sultan over the lost provinces was accepted,* and Bulgarian 
independence under King Ferdinand was recognized on the very 
eve of the new victory of the Young Turks which led to tlie 
deposition of Abd-ul-Hamid II. and the proclamation of Sultan 
Mahommed V. (see Turkey : History). 

The change made by these events in the territorial system of 
Europe was of little moment. A subject principality, long 
practically independent, became a sovereign state; 
Its mani. Almanack de Gotha was enriched with a new royal 
title; the sentiment of the Bulgarian people was gratified by the 
restoration of their historic tsardom. Two provinces long 
annexed to the Habsburg monarchy de facto became so de jure, 
and the vision of a Serb empire wiffi a free outlet to the sea,, 
never very practicable, was finally dissolved. Of vastly greater 
importance were the moral and international issues involved. 
The whole conception of an effective Concert of Europe, or of the 
World, based on the supposed #acred obligation of treaties and 
the validity of international law, fras revealed, suddenly and 
brutally, as the baseless fabric of a dream. The most momentous 
outcome of the international debates caused Austria’s high¬ 
handed action was the complete triumph of Bismarck’s principle 
that treaties cease to be valid “ when the private interest of 
those who lie under them no loiger reinforces the text.” Hence¬ 
forth, it was felt, no reaffirmatioi of a principle of international 

* The Austro-Turkish protocol had been sifmed at Constantinople 
on the 5th of March; it was now ratified by the Turkish parliament 
on the 5th of April, 


comity and law, so successfully violated, could serve to disguise 
the brutal truth that in questions between nations, in the long- 
run, might is right—that th«e is no middle term between the 
naked submission preached by Tolstoy and his disciples and 
Napoleon’s dictum that “ Pro^dence is <with the big battalions.” 
In Great Britain, especially, public opinion was quick to grasp 
this truth. It was realized that it was the immense armed power 
of Germany that had made her the arbiter in a question vitally 
affecting the interests of all Europe. Germany alone emerged 
froin the crisis with prestige enormously enhanced ; for without 
her intervention Austria could not have resisted the pressure of 
the powers. The cry for disarmament, encouraged by the action 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s government, suddenly died 
down ill England; and the agitation in favour of an increased 
ship-building programme, that followed the revelation by the 
first lord of the admiralty (April 1909) of Germany’s accelerated 
activity in naval construction, showed that public opinion had 
been thoroughly awakened to the necessity of maintaining for 
Great Britain her maritime supremacy, on which not only her 
position in Europe but the existence of her over-sea empire 
depended. 

iilBUOGRAPHicAi. NoTB.—(r) Bibliographies. —Lists of the principal 
works on the history of the various European countries, and of their 
main 8ource.s, are given in the bibliographies attached to the separate 
articles (see also those appended to the articles Papacy ; Church 
H tsTORv ; Diplomacy ; Crusades ; Feudalism, &c.). For the 
sources of the medieval history of Europe see Ulysse Chevalier's 
monumental Repertoire des sources historiques du moyen age ; Bio- 
Bibtiographie (Paris, 1877, &c.), which with certain limitations 
(notably as regards the Slav, Hungarian and Scandinavian countries) 
gives references to published documents for all names of people, 
however obscure, occurring in medieval history. In 1894 M. 
Chevalier began the publication of a second series of his Repertoire, 
under the somewhat misleading title of Topo-BihUographie, intended 
as a compendious guide to the places, institutions, &c., of the middle 
ages; though very useful, this is by no means so complete as the 
Bio-Bibliagraphie. August Potthast's Bibliotheca htstorica medii 
aei'i (2nd ed., Berlin, 1805-1896) gives a comidete catalogue of all 
the annals, chronicles and other historical works which appeared in 
Europe between the years 375 and 1500 and have since been printed, 
with short notes on their value and significance, and references to 
critiea( works upon them. See also the article Record. For 
authorities on the history of Europe from the end of the 15th to the 
19th centuries inclusive the excellent bibliographies appended to 
the volumes of the Cambridge Modern History are invaluaulc. 

(2) Worhs. —Of general works the most im^rtant are the Histoire 
ginirale du /F™ siMe d nos jours, published under the direction of 
E. Lavisse snid.A. Kambaud (Pans, 1894, &c.), in 12 vols., covering 
the period from the 4th to the end of the 19th century: Leopold 
von Ranke’s Weltgeschichte (Leipzig, 1881, &c.),in 9 voLs., covering 
(i.) the oldest group of nations and the Greeks; (ii.) the Roman 
Republic; (iii.) the ancient Roman Empire; (iv.) tlie East Roman 
empire and the origin of the Romano-German kingdoms; (v.) the 
Arab world-power and the empire of*Charlcmagne ; (vi.) dissolution 
of the Carolingian and foundation of the German empire; (vii.) 
zenith and decay of the German empire; the hierarchy under 
Gregory VII.; (viii.) crusades and ijppal world-power (12th and 
13th centuries); (ix.) period of transition to the modem world (t4th 
and 15th centuries). To this may be added Ranke's works on .special 
periods : e.g. Die FUrsten und Vother von SUd-Europa im i6ten und 
rjten Jahrhundert (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1837-1839); Geschichten der 
romanischen und germanischen Vblher, 1494-1514 (znd ed., Leipzig, 
1874, Eng. trans. 1887). In Englisli the most important general 
work is the Cambridge Modern History (1903, fie.), produced by the 
collaboration of English and foreign scholars, and covering the 
ground from the end of the 15th to the toth century inclusive. 
TTie Historians’ History of the World, edited by Dr H. Smitit Williams 
(1908), is a compilation from the works of eminent historians of all 
ages, and the value of its various parts is therefore that of the 
historians re^onsiblo for them. Its cliicf merit is tliat it makes 
accessible to English readers many foreign or obscure sources which 
would otherwise have remained closed to the general reader. It 
also contains essays by notable ^odem scholars on the princip^ 
epochs and tendencies of tlie world's history, the texts of a certain 
number of treaties, &c., not included as yet in other collections, and 
cotnprehensive bibliographies^ On a less ambitious scale are the 
volumes of the “ Periods of European History " series (London, 1893, 
&c.): Per. I, The Darh Ages, by C. W. C. Oman (1893) i 

Per. II. The Empire and the Papacy, giS-ii73, by T. F. Tout (1898); 
Per. III. The Close of the Middle Ages, 11^3-141)4, by R. Lodge {iQot ): 
Europe in the /6th Century, 1404-/308, by A. H. Johnson (*= 97 ) • 
The Ascendancy of France, by H. O. 'Wakeman (1894); The Balance 
of Power, by A. Hassal (1896); Revolutionary Europe, by H. Morse 
Stephens (1893): Modern Europe, by W. Alison Phiuips (igo*, 
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5th ed., 1908). See also T. H. Pyer, History of Modem Europe from 
the fall of Constantinople, levised and continued to the end of the 
19th century by A. Ha^ (6 vols., London, 1^1). Besides the 
above may fee mentioned, for European history since the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, A. Sorcl, VEurope et la Rtuolution Fran- 
faise (7 vols., Paris, i88fl &c.), a work of first-class importance; 
A. Stem, Ceschiehte Europas seit aen Wiener Vertrdgen von iSss 
(Stuttgart and Berlin, 1894, &c.), based on the study of mtiph new 
material, still in process {1908); C. Seignohos, Histoire politique 
de I'Europe contemporaine (Paris, 1897), a valuafele text-book with 
copious bibliography (Eng. trans., London, igoi); C. M. Andrews, 
Historical development of hurtle, 2 vols. (New York, 1896-1898). 

(3) Published Documents. —For the vast mass of published sources 
reference must be made to the bibliographies mentioned above. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that these represent but a 
fraction of the unpublislied material, and that the great development 
of original research is constantly revealing fresh sources, throwing 
new light on old problems, and not seldom upsetting conclusions long 
established as final. For these latest developments of scholarship 
the numerous historical and archaeological reviews published in 
various countries should be consulted: e.g. The English Historical 
Review (London); The Scottish Hist. Rev. (Glasgow); The American 
Hist. Rev. (London and New York); the Revue historique (Paris); 
the Historische Zeilschrift (Munich). The most notable collections 
of treaties arc J. Dumont's Corps diplomatique, covering the period 
from A.D. 800 to 1731 (Amsterdam and tfee Hape, i7*6-:73i); 
F. G. de Martens and his contmuators, Recueil des traiUs, &c. 
(1791, &c.), eovering with its supplements the period from 1494 to 
1874 ; F. (T. T.) de Martens, Recueil des traitis concluspar la Russie, 
&c. (14 vols., St Petersburg, 1874, &c.) ; A. and J. de Clercq, Recueil 
des traitis de la France (Paris, 18^14; new ed., 1880, &c.): L. Neu¬ 
mann, Recueil des traitis conclus par t'Autriche (from 1763), (6 vols., 
Leipsig, r853); new scries, by L. Neumann and A. de Plason 
(16 vols., Vienna, 1877-1903); Osterrcichische Staatsvertrdge (vol. i. 
England, 1526-1748), published by the Commission lor the modem 
history of Austria (Innsbruck, 1907), with valuable introductory 
notes; British and Foreign Slate Papers (from the tcmiination of 
the war in 1814), compiled at the Foreign Office by the Librarian 
and Keeper of the Papers (London, 1819, &c.); Sir E. Hertslct, 
The Map of Europe by Treaty (from 1814), (4 vols., London, 1875- 
1891). Sec the article Treaties, (W. A. P.) 

EUROPIUM, a metallic chemical element, symbol Eu, atomic 
weight 152-0 (0=i6). The oxide E^Oj occurs in very small 
quantity in the minerals of the rare earths, and was first obtained 
in 1896 by E. A. Demar?ay from Lecoq de Boisbaudran’s 
samarium; G. Urbain and H. Lacombe in 1904 obtained the 
pure salts by fractional crystallization of the nitric acid solutidn 
with magnesium nitrate in the presence of bismuth nitrate. 
The salts have a faint pink colour, and show a faint absorption 
spectrum ; the spark spectrum is brilliant and well characterized. 

BURYDICE (Ei’puStioj), in Greek mythology, the wife of 
Orpheus {q.v.). She was the daughter of Nereus and Doris, 
and died from the bite of a serpent when fleeing from Aristaeus, 
who wished to offer her violence (Virgil, Georgies, iv. 454-527; 
Ovid, Meiam. x. 1 ff.). * 

EURYMEDON, one of the Athenian generals during the 
Peloponnesian War. In 428 b.c. he was sent by the Athenians to 
intercept the Peloponnesian fleet which was on the way to attack 
(xitcyra. On his arrival, finding that Nicostratus with a small 
squadron from Naqpactus had already placed the island in 
security, he took the command of the combined fleet, which, 
owing to the absence of the enemy, had no chance of distinguish¬ 
ing itsdf. In the following summer, in joint command of the 
land forces, he ravaged the district of Tanagra; and in 425 he 
was appointed, with Sophocles, the son of Sostratides, to the 
command of an expedition destined for Sicily. Having touched 
at Corcyra on the way, in order to assist the democratic party 
against the oligarchical exiles, but without taking any steps to 
prevent the massacre of the latter, Euryraedon proceeded to 
Sicily. Imme4iately after his Mval a pacification was con¬ 
cluded hy Hermocrates, to which Eutymedon and Sophocles 
were induced to agree. The terms 0^ the pacification did not, 
however, satbfy the Athenians, who attributed its conclusion | 
to brib^; two of the chief agents in the negotiations were 
banished, while Eurymedon was sentenced to pay a heavy fine. 
In 414 Eurymedon, who had been sent with Demosthenes to 
reinforce the Athenians at the siege of Syr^se, was defeated and 
slain before reaching land (Thucydides iii., iv., vii.; Diod. Sic. 
xiii. 8, II, 13). 
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BU8DBH, LAURENCE (1688-1730), English poet, son of the 
Rev. Laurence Eusden, reetor of Spofforth, Yorkshire, was 
baptized on the 6th of September 1688. He was educated at St 
Peter’s school, York, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
became a minor fellow of his college in 1711, and in the next year 
was admitted to a full fellowship. He was made poet laurrate in 
1718 by the lord chancellor, the duke of Newcastle, as a reward 
for a flattering poem on his marriage. He was rectorof (kmingsby, 
Lincolnshire, where he died on the 27th of September 1730. His 
name is less remembered by his translations and gratulatory 
poems than by the numerous satirical allusions of Pope, e.g. 

“ Know, Eusden thirsts no more for sack or praise; 

He sleeps among the dull of ancient days."^ 

Dundad, bk. i. 11. 293-294. 

EUSBnUS (Gr. from txnre^s* pious, cf. the Latin 

name Pius), a name borne by a large number of bishops and 
others in the early ages of the Christian Church. Of thtee the 
most important are separately noticed below. No less than 25 
saints of this name (sometimes corrupted into Eusoge, Euipge, 
Usoge, Usuge, Uruge and St Sebis) are venerated in the Roman 
Catholic Church, of whom 23 are included in the BoUandist 
Acta Sanctorum ; many are obscure martyrs, monks or anchorites, 
but two deserve at least a passing notice. 

Eusebius, bishop of Vercelli (d. 371), is notable, not only as a 
stout opponent of Arianism, but also as having been, with'^t 
Augustine, the first Western bishop to unite with his clergy in 
adopting a strict monastic life after the Eastern model (see 
Ambrose, Ep. 63 ad VerceUenses, § 66). The legend that he was 
stoned to death by the Arians was probably invented for the 
edification of the Orthodox. 

Eusebius, bishop of Samosata (d. 380), played a considerable 
part in the later stages of the Arian controversy in the East. 
He is first mentioned among the Homoean and Homoeusian 
bishops who in 363 accepted ^e Homousian formula at the synod 
of Antioch presid^ over by Meletius, with whose views he seems 
to have identified himself (see Meletius of Antioch). Accord¬ 
ing to Theodoret (5, 4, 8) he was killed at Doliche in Syria, 
where he had gone to consecrate a bishop, by a stone cast by an 
Arian woman. He thus became a martyr, and found a place in 
the (Catholic calendar (see the article by Loofs in Herzog- 
Hapek, Realeneykl., ed. 1898, v. p. 620). 

Eusebius of Laouicea, though not included among the saints, 
was noted for his saintly life. He was an Alexandrian by birth, 
and gained so great a reputation for his self-denial and charity 
that when in 262 the city was besieged by the troops of the 
emperor Gallienus he obtained permission, together with Ana¬ 
tolius, from their commander Theodbtus, to lead out the non- 
combatants, whom he tended “like a father and physician.” 
He went with Anatolius to Syria, and took part in the controversy 
against Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antioch. He became bishop 
of Laodicea, probably in the following year (263), and died some 
time before 268. h 4 friend Anatolius succeeded him as bishop 
in the latter year (see the article by E. Hennecke in Herzog- 
Hauck, V. 619). 

EUSEBIUS, bishop of Rome for four months under the tmperor 
Maxentius, in 309 or 310. The Christians in Rome, divided on 
the question of the reconciliation of apostates, on which Eusebius 
hpld the milder view, brought forward a competitor, Heraclius. 
Both competitors were expelled b]^ the emperor, Eusebius dying 
in exile in Sicily. He was buried in the cemetery of St Calixtus 
at Rome; and the extant epitaph, in eight hexameter lines,. 
set up here by his successor Damasua, contains all the information 
there is about his life. ’ •• 

EUSEBIUS [of Caesarea] (c. aOo-e. 340), ecclesiastical 
historian, who called himself Eusebius Pamphili, because of 
his devotion to his friend and teacher Pamphilus, was borcT 
robably in Palestine between a.d. 260 and 265, and died as 
ishop of Cnesarea in the year 339 or 340. We know little of his 
youth beyond the fact that he became associated at an early day 
with Pamphilus, presbyter of the Church of Caesarea, and 
founder of a theological school there (see Hist. Ecd. vii. 32). 
Pamphilus gathered about him a circle of earnest students who 
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devoted themselves especially to the study Aftthe Bible aad the 
tramscripftton of codices, and also to the defence and 

spread of the writing of Origen, whom they regarded as their 
master. Pamphilus had a magnificent library, which Eusebius 
maide diligent use of, and a catalogue of which he >published in 
hk lost Ltye of Pam^ilus (Hist ^d. vi. jz). In the course of 
thaiDbcletian persecution, which broke out in 303, Pamphilus 
was imprisoned for two years, and finally sufiered martyrdom. 
During the time of his imprisonment (307-309) Eusebius dis- 
tin^ui^ed himself by assiduous devotion to his friend, and 
assisted him in the preparation of an apology for Origen’s 
teaching (Hist E(d. vi. 33), the first book of which survives in 
^he Latin of Rufinus (printed in Routh’s Reliquiae sacrae, iv. 
339 sq., and in LommateSch’s edition of Origen’s Works, xxiv. 
p. 393 sq.). After tHe^th of Pamphilus Eusebius wididrew to 
Tyre, aind later, while the Diocletian persecution! was still raging, 
went to Egypt, where beseems to have been imprisoned, but soon 
released. He became bishop of Caesarea between 313 and 313, 
and/emained such until his death. The patriarchate of Antioch 
was ofiered him in 331, but declined (Fila Constaniini, iii. 59 sq.). 

Eusebius wa.s a very important figure in the churcli of bis day. 
He was not a great theologian nor a profound thinker, but he 
was the most learned man of his age, and stood high in favour 
with the emperor Constantine. At the council of Nicaea in 325 
he* took a prominent part, occupying a seat at the emperor’s 
right hand, and lieing appointed to deliver the panegyrical 
oration in<his honour. He was the leader of the large middle party 
of ModerelUs at the council, and submitted the first draft of the 
creed which was afterwards adopted with important changes 
and additions. In the beginning be was the most influential 
man present, hut was finally forced to yield to the Alexandrian 
party, and to vote for a creed which completely repudiated the 
position of the Arians, with whom he had' himself been hitherto 
more in sympathy than with the Alexandrians. He was placed 
in a difiScult predicament by the action of the council, and his 
letter to the Caesarean church explaining his conduct is ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting and instructive (see Socrates, Hist Ecd. 
i. 8, and cf. McGiifert’s translation of Eusebius’' Church History, 
p. 13 sq.). To understand his conduct, it is necessary to look 
briefly at bis tbeologicai position. By many he has bMn called 
an Arian, by many his orthodoxy has been defended. The trpth 
k, three st^es are to be distinguished in his theological develop¬ 
ment. The first preceded the outbreak of the Arian controversy, 
when, as might be expected in a followec of Or^en, his interest 
was anti-Sabellian and his Emphasis chiefly upon the sub¬ 
ordination of the Son of God. In his works written daring this 
period (fur instance, the Ptaeparatio eoemgdica and Demonstralio 
evangeliaa), as in the works of Origen himself and other onto- 
Nicene fathers, expressions occur looking in the direction of 
Arianism, and others looking in the opposite direction. The 
second stage began with the outbreak of the controversy in 318, 
and oontiiwed until the Nicene Council. During this period he 
took rile side Arius in the dispute with Alexander of Alexandria, 
and accepted what he understood to be the position, of Arius 
and his si^porters, who> as he supposed, taught both riiv divinity 
and subordination of the Son. It was natur^ that he should take 
this side, for in his traditional fear of Sabellianism, in which he 
was one with the followers of Origen in general, he found it 
difficult to approve the position of Alexander, who seemed to be 
doin^ awdy athogether wit^ tbe subordination of the Son. And, 
moeSiver, he b^ieved that Alexander was misrepresenting the 
teaching «f Arius and doing Jam gjeat injustice (cf. his letters to 
Alexander and-Euphmtion preserved in the proceedings of the 
second council of NiGaea,'Act. vi. tom. 5 ! see Mans?l Ch*M*fca, 
XHi. 3S<6 sq.; English translatbn in McGiflert, op. cit p. 70). 
Meanwhfie at the council of Nicaea he seems to have discovered 
rimt the Alexandrians were right in claiming that Arius was 
etnying his subordinationism sn.far as to deny all real dmnity 
to Qtfiit To this lengtii Ea^lbius himself was unwilling to go, 
and soy -oanviAced that he had misunderstood Arius, and tl^t 
the teaehitag of 'the latter was imperilling the historic belief in 
the (hvinity of Christ, h» gave his support to the (^rposition, 


and voted for tlie Nicene Creed, in which the teachings of tie 
Arians were repudiated. From this time on he was a supporter 
of Nicene orthodoxy over against Arianism (cf., f.g., his Contra 
Marcellum, De ecclesiasUca theohgia, and Theophania). But be 
never felt in sympathy with the extreme views of the Athanasiun 
party, for they seemed to him to savour of Sabellianism, which 
always* remained his chief dread (cf. his two works against 
Miurcbllus of AnCyra). His personal friends, moreover, were 
principally among the Arians, and he was more closely identified 
with ^em than with the supporters of Athanasius, But he was 
always a tnan of peace, and while commonly counted one of tlie 
opponents of Athanasius, he did, not take a place of leadership 
among them as his porition and standing would liave justified 
him in doing, and Athanarius never spoke of him with bitterness 
as he did of other prominent men in the party. (For a fuller 
description of the development of Eusebius' ^rjstology and of 
his attitude throughout the Arian controversy, see McGifiert, 
op. cit p. U'Sq.) 


Eusebius was one of the most voluminous writers of antiquity, 
and his labours covered almost every field of theological learning. 
If we look in his works for brilliancy and originality we shall be 
disappointed. He was not a creative genius like Origen or 
Augustine. His claim to greatness rests upon his vast erudition 
and his sound judgment. Nearly all his works possess genuine 
and solid merits which raise them above the commonpUwe, and 
many of them still remain valuable. His exegesis is superior to 
that of most of his contemporaries, and his apologetic is marked 
by fairness of statement, breadth of treatment, and an instinctive 
appreciation of the difierence between important and unimportant 
points. His style, it is true, is involved and obscure, often 
rambling and incoherent. This quality is due in large part to the 
desultoiy character of his thinking. He did not always clearly 
define his theme before beginning to write, and be failed to subject 
wliat he produced to a careful revision. Ideas of all sorts poured 
in upon him while he was writing, and be was not always able to 
resist the temptation to insert them whether pertinent or not. 
His great learning is evident everywhere, but he is often its slave 
rathqr than its master. It is as an historian that he is best 
known, and to his History of the Christian Church he owes his 
iiknt and his familiar title “The Father of Church History." 
This work, which was published in its final form in ten books in 
324 or early in 323, is the most important ecclesiastical history 
produced rit ancient times. The reasons leading to the great 
undertaking, in which Eusebius had no predecessors, were in 
part historical, in part apologetic. He believed that he was 
living at the beginning of a new age, and he felt that it was a 
fitting time, when the dM order of things was passing away, to 
put on record for the lienefit of posterity the great events which 
had occurred during the generations that were past. He thus 
wrote, as any historian might, for tl^e information and instruction 
of his readers, and yet be hod all the time an apologetic purpose, 
to exhibit to the world the history of Christianity as a proof of 
its divine origin and efficacy, ffis plan is stated at the very 
beginning of the work :— 


“ It is my purpo.se to write an account of the succesrions of the 
holy Apostles us well as of the times which have elapsed from the 
day of our .Saviour to our own; to relate how many and important 
events arc said to have occurracl in the history ol the church ; and 
to mention those who have governed and presided over the church 
in the hjost prominent parishes, and those who in each generation 
have proclaimed the divine word either orally or in writing. It is 
tny purpose also to give the names and number and times, of those 
who through love of innovation have run, into the greatest erron,, 
and proclaiming themselves discoverers of knowledge, falsely so 
called, have like fierce wolves anmercifully devastated the flock ot 
Christ.. It is my intention, moreover; to recount the misfortunes 
ythkh anmediately came on the whole Jewish nation in consequence 
of their plots against our Satiour, and to record the ways and times 
in which the di'vine wqrd has been attacked by the Gentiles, and t<i 
describe the character of those who at various periods have contended 
for It in the face of blood and tortures, as wrfl as the cmifessions 
which have been made in lOur own day, and the gitsciotn synd kmdly 
succour which oux Saviour has accorded them aU." 


Tht value of the work does not lief in its literary merit, but in 
the wealth of the materials which it furnishes for a knowledge 
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of the early church. Many prominent figures of the first three 
centuries are known to us only from its pages. Many fragments, 
priceless on account of tire light which they shed upon movements 
of far-reaching consequence, have been preserved in it alone. 
Euwbius often fails to a^rpredaterfhe significance of the events 
which he records; in many cases he draws unwarranted con- 
clusioirs from the given premises; he sometimes misinfieqrrets 
his documents and misunderstands men and movements; but 
usually he presents us with the material upon which to form 
our own ju(%ment, and if we differ with him we must at the same 
time .thank him for the data that enable us independently to 
reach other results. But the work is not merely a thesaurus, 
it is a history in a true sense, and it lias an intrinsic value of its 
own, independent of its quotations from other works. Eusebius 
possessed extensive sources of knowledge no tonger accessible 
to us. The number of books referred to as read is enormous. 
He also had access to the archives of state, and gathered from 
them information beyond the reach of most. But the value of 
his work is due, not simply to the sources employed, but also to 
the use made of them. Upon this matter there has been, it is 
true, some diversity of opinion among modern scholars, but it is 
now generally admitted, and ran be abundantly shown, that he 
was not only diligent in gathering material, but also far more 
thorough-going than most writers of antiquity in discriminating 
between trustworthy and untrustworthy reports, frank in ar- 
knowlcdging his ignorance, scrupulous in indicating his authorities 
in doubtful cases, less credulous than most of his contemporaries, 
and unfailingly honest. His principal faults are his carelessness 
and inaccuracy in matters of chronology, his lack of artistic 
skill in the presentation of his material, lus desultory method of 
treatment, and his failure to look irelow the surface andi grasp the 
real significance and vital connexion of events. He commonly 
regards an occurrence as sufficiently accounted for when it is 
ascribed to the activity of God or of Satan. But in spile of its 
defects the Church History is a monumental work, which need only 
be compared with its continuations by Socrates, Sozomen, 
Thcodoret, Kufinus and others, to be appreciated at its true 
worth. • 

In addition to the Church History we have from Eusebius’ jiS-n 
a Chronicle in two books (c. ;^o3 ; later continued down to 325), the 
first containing an epitome of nniverwil history, the .si-cond chtono- 
kigkal taffies exhibiting in parallel columns the royal succession in 
diflerent nations, and accomj)anied by notes marking the dates of 
liistorical events. A revised edition of the second hook with a 
contmnation down to his own day was published in Latin by St 
Jerome, and this, together with some fragments of the original Greek, 
was our only source for a knowledge of tire Chronicle until the 
discovery of an Armenian version of the whole work, which was 
publislied by Anchor in 1818 (I.afln translation in Schoene’s edition), 
and of two Syriac versions published in I.atin translation respectively 
in 1866 (by Roedigor in Schoone’s edition) and in 1884 (by Siegfried 
and Gelzcr). Other histoticaWworks still extant are the Martyrs of 
Palestine and the Life of Constantine. The former is an account of 
martyrdoms occurring in Palestine during tlie years 303 to 310, of 
most of which Eusebius himself was an eye-witness, 'rite work 
exists in a longer and a shorter recension, the former in a Syrriac 
\ er.sion (published with English translation by Cureton, 18O1), the 
latter in the original Greek attached to the Church History in most 
MSS. (printed with the History in the various editions). The Life 
of Constantine, in four Inxjks, published after the death of tlie 
emperor, which occurred in 337, is a panegyric rather than a sober 
l)istory, but contains much t^uable materjuL Of Eusebius' apolo¬ 
getic works we still Itave tlie Contra Hierociem., Praeparaiio evangslica, 
Pemonsiratio evangelica, and Theaphania. The first is a rraly to 
a lost work against the Christians written by Hierocles, a Roman 
governor and contemporary of Eusebius. The second and third, 
taken together, are the most elaborate and important apologetic 
work of the early church. The formgr, in, fifteen books, aims to show 
tliat the Christians are justified in accepting the sacred writings of 
the Hebrews, and in rejecting the religion and philosophy of tht 
Greeks. The htter, in twenty books, which only the first ten aifll 
fragments of the fifteenth are extant, endeavours to prove from to 
Hebrew Scriptures themselves that to Christians arc right in going 
beyond the Jews and, adopting new principles and practices. The 
foimer is thus a preparation for the latter, and to two together 
constitute a defence of Christianity against all the world, heathen 
as well as Jewa In grandeur of conc^tUm, comprehensiveness of 
treatment, and breadth of learning, this apology surpasses^! othe 
simUar works of antiquity. The Praeparatia is also valuable because 
of ifs large number of quotations from classical literature, many of 


tfiem otherwise unknown to us. The Tkeopkania, though we hays 
many fragments of to origina^Greek, is extant as a whole only in a 
' Syriac vetskm first published by Ike in 184*. Its subject is to 
manifestation of God in the in~amation of the Word, and it aicas to 
give with an apologetic purpose a brief exi>oaition of the divine 
authority and influence of Christianity. Of Eusebius' dogmatic 
and polemic writings, we stillshave two works against his contem¬ 
porary, Marccllns, bishop of Aacyra, the one known as Contra 
Marcellum, to otor as De theologia eccksiastica. The former €ttd 
briefer aims simply to expose the errors ofWarcellus, whom Eusebius 
accuses of Sabcllianisra, to latter to refute them. V/e also have 
parti of a General Introduction ('H eaSiheu vroixiaiSys tkayuyfi), 
which con-sisted of ten books (the sixth to to pintlj ijooks and a 
few other fragments still extant), under to, title of ProphetiecJl 
Extracts (Iljw^yrisoi iuXtcyal). Although this formed part of a 
larger work it was complete in itself and circulated separately. It 
contains prophetical passages from the Old Testament’ relating to' 
the person and work oi Cbnst, accompanied by explanatory notes, 
Of Biblical and exegetical works we have a considerable part 
Eusebiu.s' Commentaries on the Psalms and on Isaiah, wmdh are 
monuments of learning, industry and critical acumen, though 
marred by the use of the tdiegoncal method characteristic of the 
school of Origen.; also a work on the names of places mentioned in 
Scripture, or the Ottomasttcon, to only one extant of a number of 
writings on Old Testament tojKigraphy ; and an epitome and some 
fragments of a work in two parts on Gospel Questions and Solutions, 
the first part dealing with the genealogies of Clirist given in Matthew 
and Luke, the second with to apparent discrepancies between to 
various go.spel accounts of the resurrection. Other important works 
which have perished wholly or in large part, and some orations yud 
minor writings still extant, it is not necessary to refer to more 
particularly. (See Preusohen’s list in Hamack’s Alt-christliche 
Litteraturgeschichte, i. 2, p. 55 sq. Prcuschen gives t.jiirty-eight 
titles, besides orations and letters, but it is doubtful wljbtor all of, 
the Commentaries mentioned really existed.) 

Bibliourapiiy. The only edition of Eusebius’ extant works 
which can lay claim even to relative completeness is that of Migne 
[Patrologia graeca, tom. xix.-xxiv.). The. publication Of B new 
critical edition was begun in lyoj in the Berlin .\cadcmy’s Greek 
Pothers {Die, griahischen christlicheii Schriftsteller der ersten drei 
Johrhunderte, I.eipzig). Many of Eusebius' works have been 
publislied seiiarately. Thus to Church History, first by Stephanus 
(Paris, 1554); by Valesius with copious notes, together wiUi to 
Life of Coiistantme, the Oration in Praise of Constantine, and the 
Histoi ies of Socrates, Sozomen, Thcodoret, die. (best edition that of 
Reading (Cambridge, 1720), in three volumes, folio); by Heinichen 
(1827, second edition 186^1870 in three volumes, a very useful 
edition, containing also tlic Ltfe of Constantine and the Oration in 
Praise of Constantine, with elaborate notes); by Burton (1838; a 
handy rimrint in a single volume liy Bright, 1881), and by many 
others. The most recent and best edition is that of Schwartz in the 
Berlin Academy's Greek Fathers, of which the first haltf has Bppsawd, 
accompanied by to Latin version of Kufinus edited by Mommsen. 
The history was early put into Syriac (edited by Bedian, Leipzig, 
1807; also by Wright, McLean and Megx,^ London, 1898), Armenian 
(edited hy Djarian, Venice, 1877), and I-arin, and has been translated 
into many modern languages, the lateU English version being that 
of McGitlert, in the Nieene and Post-Hieene pothers, second series, 
volume i. (New York, 1890). Of the Chronicle, tlie best edition 
is by Schoene in two volumes (Berlin, iSfih-iSys), The Life of 
Constantine and the Oration in Praise of Constantine are published 
by Valesius, Heinichen and others in toir editions of to Churaii 
History, also in to first volume of to Berlin Academy's tUition 
(ed. by Heikel), and an Englisli translation by Richardson ift the 
volume containing McGiffert’s translation of the Church HiStoy. 
Gaisford published the Prophetical Extracts (Oxford, 1*42), the 
PraeparattO evangelica (1843), t*'® Demonstratio evangiUica (1853), 
and the works against Hierocles and Marccllus (1852); and ,to 
works against Marcellus have appeared in to edition of to Bedm 
Academy (vol. iv.). The Onomasltcon has been published Irequently, 
among others by Lagarde (Gfittlngen, l8w; 2nd«d., l88y), and M 
eontamed in to edition of to Berlin Academy (vol. iii.). ThB 
Theophatlitt was first published by Lee (Syriac version, 1842; EngUA 
translation, 1843). A German translation of to Syriac version, with 
to extant fragments of the original Greek, is given in the edition 
of the Berlin Academy (vol. iii.). 

Acacius, to pupil of Eusebius and his successor in to sea ofi 
Caesarea, wrote a life of him Which is uniortunattly losL His own 
writings contain little biographical material, but we get information 
from Athanasius, Philostorgius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodortt, 
Jerome's De nir. ill., and Photius. Among the many modeifnhccoimts 
in church histories, histories of Christian Uteratnre, encyetopaediasl 
&c., may he mentioned a monograph by Stein, Enseirius Bischof von 
Caesarea (Wurzburg, 1859), meagre but useful as far as it gow; 
the magnificent article by Ligbtfoot in tlic Dictionary of Christian 
Biography ; the account by MtGiffert in his translation of the Church 
History; Erwin Preuschen's articleihv Herzog-Haudt, RealtneyUep. 
(3rd ed., 1898); to treatment of <to Chronology of EusehiuB' 
writings in. Harnack's All-jihristliche Litteraturgeschichte, ij. .a, 
p. lofi sq.; and Bardenhewer’s Pairmgie, p. 2260 f. The many 
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special discussions of Eusebius' separate works, particularly of his 
ClHtrch History, and of his character as an historian, cannot be 
referred to here. Elaborate bibliographies will be found inMcGifiert's 
translation, and in Preuschen's article in Herzog-Hauck. (A. C. McG.) 

EUSEBIUS [of Emesa] (d. c. 360), a learned ecclesiastic of the 
Greek church, was bom at Edessa about the beginning of the 
4tli century. After receiving his early education in his native 
town, he studied theology at Caesarea and Antioch and philo¬ 
sophy and science at iuexandria, Among his teachers were 
Eusebius of Caesarea and Patrophilus of Scythopolis. The 
reputation he acquired for learning and eloquence led to his being 
offered the see of Alexandria in succession to the deposed Athan¬ 
asius at the beginning of 339, but he declined, and the council 
(of Antioch) chose Gregory of Cappadocia, “ a fitter agent for 
the rough work to‘ be done." Eusebius accepted the small 
bishopric of Emesa (the modem Homs) in Phoenicia, but his 
powers as mathematician and astronomer led his flock to accuse 
him of practising sorcery, and he had to flee to Laodicea. A 
reconciliation was effected by the patriarch of Antioch, but 
tradition says that Eusebius finally resigned his charge and lived 
a studious life in Antioch. His fame as an astrologer commended 
him to the notice of the emperor Constantins 11., with whom he 
became a great favourite, accompanying him on many of his 
expeditions. The theological sympathies of Eusebius were with 
the semi-Arian party, but his interest in the controversy was 
not strong. His life was written by his friend George of Laodicea. 
He was c^man of extraordinary learning, great eloquence and 
considerable intellectual power, but of his numerous writings 
only a few fragments are now in existence. 

Sec Migne, Patrol. Grasc. vol. Ixxxvi. 

ETOEBIUS [of Myndus], Greek philosopher, a distinguished 
Neoplatonist and pupil of Aedesius who lived in the time of 
Julian, and who is described by Eunapius as one of the “ Golden 
Chain ” of Neoplatonism. He ventured to criticize the magical 
and theurgic side of the doctrine, and exasperated the emperor, 
who preferred the mysticism of Maximus and Chrysanthius. 
He devoted himself principally to logic. Stobaeus in the Sermoms 
collected a number of ethical dicta of one Eusebius, who may 
perhaps be identical with the Neoplatonist. 

■^e fragments have been collected by Mullach in his Fragmenta 
Phil. Crate., and by Orelli, in Opuscula vtter. grate, sentent. el moral. 

EUSEBIUS [of Nicomedia] (d. 341 ?), Greek bishop arri theo¬ 
logian, was the defender of Arius in a still more avowed manner 
than his namesake of Caesarea, and from him the Eusebian or 
middle party specially derived its name, giving him in return 
the epithet of Great. He was a contempiorary of the bishop of 
Caesarea, and united with Mm in the enjoyment of the friendship 
and favour of the imperial family. He is said to have been 
connected by his mother with the emperor Julian, whose early 
tutor he was. His first bishopric was Berytus (Beirut) in Phoe¬ 
nicia, but his name is especially identified with the see of Nico¬ 
media, which, from the time of Diocletian till Constantine 
established his court at Byzantium, was regarded as the capital 
of the eastern part of the empire. He warmly espoused the cause 
of Arius in his quarrel with his bishop Alexander, and wrote a 
letter in his defence to Paulinus, bishop of Tyre, which is pre¬ 
served in the Churdi History of Theodoret. Trained in the school 
of Lucian of Antioch, his views appear to have been identical 
with those of Eusebius of Caesarea in placing Christ above all 
created beings, the only begotten of the Father, but in refusing 
to recognize him to be “ of the same substance ” with the Father, 
who is alone in essence and absolute being. 

At the council of Nicaea Euseoius of Nicomedia earnestly 
opposed, along with his hamesake of Caesarea, the insertion 
of the Homousian clause,'but after being defeated in his object 
he also signed the creed in his own sense of vfMoios /car ovtriav. 
He refused, however, to sign the anathema directed against the 
Arian^ hot, as he afterwards wplained, because of his variance 
from fae Athanasian theology, out “ because he doubted whether 
Anus really held what the anathema imputed to him " (Sozom. 
ii. X5)._ After the council he continued vigorously to espouse 
the Anah cause, and was sf far carried away in his zeal ^;ainst 


the Athanasians that he was temporarily banished frwn his see 
as a disturber of the peace of the church. But his alienation 
from the court was of short duration. He retained the confidence 
of the emperor’s sister Constantia, through whose influence he 
was promoted to the see of Nicomedia, ind by her favour he was 
restored to his position, and speedily acquired an equal ascend¬ 
ancy, ot^er the emperor. He was selected to administer baptism 
to him in his last illness. There seems no doubt that Eusebius 
of Nicomedia was more of a politician than a theologian. He was 
certainly a partisan in the great controversy of his time, and is 
even credited (although on insufficient evidence) with having 
used unworthy means to procure the deposition of Eustathius, 
the “ orthodox ” bishop of Antioch (Theodoret i. 21). His rest¬ 
less ambition and love of power are not to be denied. To the 
last he defended Arius, and at the time of the latter’s sudden 
death, 336, it was chiefly through his menace, as representing 
the emperor, that the church of Constantinople was thrown into 
anxiety as to whether the leader should be readmitted to the 
bosom of the church. The death of Constantine followed hard 
upon that of Arius ; and Eusebius, who was promoted in 339 
to the see of Omstentinople, became the leader of the anti- 
Nicene party till his own death in (probably) 341. The real 
activity of Eusebius and his party must be studied in connexion 
with the Arian controversy (see Aanrs). 

EUSKIHCHEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
province, on a plateau lying to the E. of the Eifel range, at the 
junction of railways from Cologne and Bonn and 10 m. W. of the 
latter. Pop. (1905) 10,285. It has an Evangelical and a Roman 
Catholic church, and its industries include cloth, sugar and 
stocking manufactures, besides breweries and tanneries. 

EUSTACE, the name of four counts of Boulogne. 

Eustace I., a son of Count Baldwin II., held the county from 
1046 until his death in 1049. 

His son, Eustace 11. (d. 1093), count of Boulogne, was the 
husband of Goda, daughter of the English king .^thelred the 
IJnready, and aunt of Edward the Confessor. Eustace paid a 
visit to England in 1051, and was honourably received at the 
Confessor’s court. A brawl in which he and his servants became 
inyolved with the citizens of Dover led to a serious quarrel 
between the king and Earl Godwine. The latter, to whose juris¬ 
diction the men of Dover were subject, refused to punish them. 
His contumacy was made the excuse for the outlawry of himself 
and his fsmily. In 1066 Eustace came to England with Duke 
William, and fought at the battle of Hastings. In the following 
year, probably because he was dissatisfied with his share of the 
spoil, he assisted the Kentishmen in an attempt to seize Dover 
Castle. The conspiracy failed, and Eustace was sentenced to 
forfeit his English fiefs. Subsequently he was reconciled to the 
Conqueror, who restored a portion of the confiscated lands. 

Eustace died in 1093, and was succeeded by his son, Eustace 
III., who went on crusade in 1096’, and died about 1125. On 
his death the county of Boulogne came to his daughter, Matilda, 
and her husband Stephen, c()unt of Blois, afterwards king of 
England, and in 1150 it was given to their son, Eustace IV. 

Eustace IV. (d. 1153) became the heir-apparent to his 
father’s possessions by the death of an elder brother before 1135. 
In 1137 he did homage for Normandy to Louis VII. of France, 
whose sister, Constance, he subsequently married. Eustace was 
knighted in 1147, at srfiich date he was probably from sixteen to 
eighteen years of age; and in 1151 he joined Louis in an abortive 
raid upon Normandy, which had accepted the title of the empress 
Matilda, and was iww defended by her husband, Geoffrey of 
Anjou. At a council held in London on the 6th of April 1152 
Stephen induced a small number of barons to do homage to 
Eustace as their future king; but the primate, Theobald, and 
the other bishops declined to perform the coronation cerembny 
on the ground that the Roman curia had declared against the 
claim of Eustace. The death of Eustace, which occurred during 
the next ytar, was hailed with general satisfaction as opening 
the possibility of a peaceful settlement between Stephen and his 
rival, the young Henry of Anjou. The Peterborough Chronicle, 
not content with voicing this sentiment, gives Eustace a bad 
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character. “ He was an evil man and did more harm than 
good wherever he went ; he spoiled the lands and laid thereon 
nwvy taxes.” He had used threats against the recalcitrant 
bishops, wd in the war c^ainst the Angevin party had denuuided 
contnbutions from reli||idus houses; these facts perhaps suffice 
to account fwr the v»dict of the cmonider. 

See Sir James Ramsay, Foundations oj England, vol. ii. (Condon, 
1898); J. M. Lapproberg, History of England under the Ndman 
Kings (trans. B. Thoroe, Oxford, 1857); and E. A. Freeman, 
History of the Norman Conquest (Oxford, 1867-1879). 

EinTATHIUS, of Antioch, sometimes styled “the Great” 
(fl. 3*5), was a native of Side in Pamphylia. About 320 he was 
bishop of Beroea, and he was patriarch of Antioch before the 
council of Nicaea in 325. In that assembly he distinguished 
himself by his zeal against the Arians, though the AUocuiio ad 
Imperatorm with which he has been credited is hardly genuine. 
His anti-Arian polemic against Eusebius of Caesarea made him 
unpopular among his fellow>bishops in the East, and a synod 
convened at Antioch in 330 passed a sentence of deposition, 
which was confirmed by the emperor. He was banished to 
Trajanopolis in Thrace, where he died, probably about 337, 
though possibly not till 360. 

The (^y complete work by Eustathius now extant is the De 
Engastrimytho contra Origenem (ed. by A. Jahn in Texte und Vnter- 
suchungen, ii. 4). Other fragments are enumerated by F. I/jofs 
in Herzog-Hauck's Realencyklopadie. 

EDSTATHHIS, or Eumathius, sumamed Macremboiites 
(“ living near the long bazaar ”), the last of the Greek romance 
writers, flourished in the second half of the 12th century a.d. 
His title Protonobilissimus shows him to have been a person of 
distinction, and if he is also correctly described in the MSS. as 
piyas xapTo<fivAaf (chief keeper of the ecclesiastical archives), 
he must have been a Christian. He was the author of The Story 
of Hymine and Hysminias, in eleven books, a tedious and inferior 
imitation of the Cleitophon and Lettcippe of Achilles Tatius. 
There is nothing original in the plot, and the work is tasteless 
and often coarse. Although the author borrowed from Homer 
and other Attic poets, the chief source of his phraseology was the 
rhetorician Choricius of Gaza. Tlie style is remarkable for the 
absence of hiatus and an extremely laboured use of antithesis. 
The digressions on works of art, apparently the result of personal 
observation, are the best part of the work. A collection of eleven 
Riddles, of which solutions were written by the grammarian 
Manuel Holobolos, is also attributed to Eustathius. 

The best edition of both romance and riddles is by I. Hilberg 
(1876, who fixes the date of Eustathius between 850 and 988), with 
critical apparatus and prolegomena, including the solutions; of the 
Riddles alone by M. Treu (i8gi). On Eustathius generally, see 
J. C. Dunlop, History of F»c/ionli888, new cd. in Bonn’s Standard 
Library) ; E. Rohde, ber griechische Roman (J900); K. Krum- 
bacher, GeschiclOe der bysantinischen Litteratur (1897). There are 
many translations in modem j^guages, of which that by P. le Bas 
(1825) may be recommended; .there is an English version from tlie 
French by L. H. le Moine (l^mdon and Paris, 1788). 

EUSTATHIUS, archbishop of Thessalonica, Byzantine scholar 
and author (probably a native of Constantinople), flourished 
during the second half of the 12th century. He was at first a 
monk, and afterwards deacon of St Sophia and teacher of rhetoric 
in his native city. In 1174 he was chosen bishop of Myra in 
Lycia, but in 1175 transferred to Thessalonica. He was out¬ 
spoken and independent, and did not hesitate to oppose the 
emperor Manuel, when the latter desired an alteration in the 
formula of abjuration necessary for converts from Mahom- 
medanism. In 1185, when Thessalonica was captured by the 
Normans under William II. of Sieijy, Eustathius secured religious 
toleration for the conquered. He died about 1193. His best 
known work is his Commentary on Ihe^IUad and Odyssey of Honteg 
(iru/MKjSoAol, critical compilations), valuable as containing 
numerous extracts from the scholia of other critics, whose works 
have now perished. He also wrote a commentary on the 
geographical epic of Dionysius Periegetes, in which much of 
Stephanus of Byzantium and the lost writings of Arrian is pre¬ 
served. A commentary on Pindar has been lost, with the 
exception of Ae preface, which contains an essay on lyric poetry. 


a life of Pindar, and an account of the Olympic games. A history 
of the conquest of Thessalonica by tiie Normans, a congratulatory 
address to the empmr Manuel, a plea for an improved water- 
supply for Constantinople, and an extensive correspondence with 
clerical and lay dignitaries, are evidence of his versatility. 
He is also the author of varidus religious works, chiefly directed 
against the prevailing abuses of his time, which almost anticipate, 
though in a milder form, the denunciations of Luther; the most 
important of these is Reform of Monastic Life. A commentary 
on the Pentecostal hymn of John of Damascus may also be 
mentioned. 

Editions; Homer Commentary, by G. StaUbanm (1825-1830); 

f refaoe to Rndar Commentary, by F. W. Schneidewin (1837); 
lionysius Commentary in C. W. Mfiller, Geographid Graed minores, 
ii.; Pentecostal hymn, in A. Mai, Spidlegium JRomaniiitt, v. a (1841). 
The smaller works have been edited (1832) and the De Thessalonica 
(1839) by L. F. Tafel; maw will be found in J. P. Migne, Patrohgia 
Graeca, cxxxv., cxxxvi. Five new speeches have been edited by 
W. Regei, Fontes rerum Bysantinarum, i. (1892). 

EUSTYLE (from Gr. <?, well, and orvAos, column), the archi¬ 
tectural term for the mtercolumniation defined by Vitruvius 
(iii. 3) as being of the best proportion,«.«. two and a half diameters 
(see Intercolumniation). 

EUTAWVILLE, a town of Berkeley county. South Carolina, 
U.S.A., about 55 m. N.N.W. of Charleston. Pop. (1890) 224; 
(1900) 305. It is served by the Atlantic (kiast Line rmlWiiy. 
The town lies on high ground near the Santee river, in a region 
abounding in swamps, limestone cliffs and pine forests. At 
present its chief interest is in lumber, but in colonial days it was 
a settlement of aristocratic rice planters. The neighbouring 
Eutaw Springs issue first from the foot of a hill and form a large 
stream of clear, cool water, but this, only a few yards away, agam 
rushes underground to reappear about i m. farther on. At Eutaw 
Springs, on ffie 8th of September 1781, was fought the last battle 
in the field in the Southern States during the War of American 
Independence. About 2300 Americans under General Nathanael 
Greene here attacked a slightly inferior force under Colonel 
Alexander Stewart; at first the Americans drove the British before 
them, but later in the day the latter took a position in a brick 
house and behind palisades, and from this position the Americans 
were unable to drive them. On the night of the 9th, however, 
Colpnel.Stewart retreated toward Charleston,,abandoning 1000 
stand of arms. The battle has been classed as a tactical victory 
for the British and a strategical victory for the Americans, 
terminating a campaign which left General Greene in virtual 
possession of the Carolinas, the British thereafter confining them¬ 
selves to Charleston. The American; lost in killed and wounded 
408 men (including Colonel William Washington, wounded and 
captured); the British, 693. 

EUTHYDEHUS, a native of Magnesia, who overturned the 
dynasty of Diodotus of Bactria, and became king of Bactria 
about 230 B.C. (Polyb. xi. 34; Strabo xi. 515 wrongly makes 
him the first king). In 208 he was attacked by Antiochus the 
Great, whom he tried in vain to resist on the shores of the river 
Arius, the modem Herirud (Polyb. x. 49). The war lasted three 
years, and was on the whole fortunate for Antiodius. But he 
saw that he was not able to subdue Bactria and Sogdiana, and 
so in 206 concluded a peace with Euthydemus, through the 
ipediation of his son Demetrius, in which he recognized him as 
king (Polyb. xi. 34). Soon afterwards Demetrius (q.v.) b^an the 
conquest of India. There exist many coins of Euthydemus; 
those on which he is called god are struck by the later king 
Agathocles. Other coins witii the name Euthydemus, which 
show a youthful face, are jDresumably those of Euthydemus 
II., who cannot have ruled long anQ was probably a son of 
Demetrius. (^. M.) 

EUTIN, a town of (Jermany, capital of the principality qf 
Liibeck, which is an enclave in the Prussian province of Schleswig- 
Holstein and belongs to the grand-duchy of Oldenburg, pic¬ 
turesquely situated on the Lake Eutin, 20 m. N. from Liibeck 
by the niilway to Kiel. Pop. (1905) 5204. It possesses a 
Roman Catholic and two Protratant churches, a pialace with a 
fine park, and a monument to Weber, the composer, who was 
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tXMli ibete. 'II)Wikrd£ (iie'end «f the tSth oentdiy Euttfai acquired 
M the residence W » grffOp af ipoets Mid writers, of 
wtWHtt fte bestJciiowii were Jehaifti HeitiPich Vossj the brothers 
Stolberg, asd Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. In the neighbou^od 
is a be^tifultraict of country, ridi in 'beech forests and fjorete, 
known as ‘'the Hotstein SwJteeAfind,’* largely frequented in 
eummer by 'Hie Hamburgers. 

Eurin was, accotding'to tra '.itidfi, fdunded by Count Adolf It.' 
of Hcdstein. In il^s & fell to the'bishopric of Liibeck and 'wns 
often the residence'of the prelates of that see. After some 
vicissitudes of fortune during the middle ages and the Thirty , 
Yeats’ Wtu-, it came irilo the possession of die house of Holstein,! 
ahd hence to Prussia in 1866, 

BUTBOPniSt RqpUwi liistswian, flourished in the latter Wf 
©f the 4th century a.o. ^He held the office of secretary 
nrwaori'iir) at Constantiilople, acrompainiod Julian on his ej^di*- 
tion against the Persians (363), and wa.s alwe during the mi^ of 
Valens (364-378), to whom he dedicates his history. This work ’ 
^BtMdriu^ kisMae Rofnahae) fe a complete'compendium, in 
ten books, of Roman history mm tbe foundation of the city to 
the accession of Valens. It -was compiled with Considerable cate 
from the best accessible authorities, and is written generally 
■with impartiality, and in a dear and simple style. Although the | 
L|,tin in some instances differs from that of the purest models', 
the work was for a long time a favourite elementary school-book, 
its independent value is small, but it sometimes fills a gap left 
by the m^ authoritative records. The Breviarium was enlarged 
and contii^ed ddwn to the time of Justinian by Paulus Diaconus 
^.v .); the work of the latter was in turn enlarged by Landolfus 
■&gax {c. 1000), and taken down to the time of the emperor 
Leo the Armenian (813-840) in the Hisioria Miscclla. 

Of the Greek translations by Capita Lycius and Paeanius, the 
Version of the latter is extant in an almost complete state. The best 
edition of Entropius is by H. Droysen (1870), containmR the Greek 
Version and the enlarged editions of Paulus Diaconus and Landolfus; 
amaflor critical editions, C. Wagencr (1884), F. Ruhl (1887). J. 
SOtn’s Der Sprachgehrauch des Htstorikers litUropius (1892) contains a 
systematic acconnt of the grammar and style of the author. There 
are‘numerous English school editions and translaitlons. 

-BUTYCMES (r. 456), a presbyter and archimandrite 

at Constantinople, first came into notice in a.d. 431 at the 
■council of Ephesus, where, aS a zealous adherfelit of CyriL(y.p.) of 
Alexandria, he vehemently opposed the doctrine of the Nesffirians 
{q.V.). They were accused of teaching that the divine nature was 
ftot incarnated in but ortly attendant on Jesus, being superadded 
to his human nature after the latter was completely formed, 
in opposition to this Eutyches went so far as to affirm that after 
the union of the two natures, the human and the divine, Christ 
had only one nature, that of the incarnate Word, and that there¬ 
fore His human body was essentially different from oth* human 
bodies. In this he went'beyond Cyril and the Alexandrine school 
generally, Who, although they expressed the unity of the two 
natures in Christ so as ahnnst to nullify their duality, yet took 
cate verbally to guard tliemselves against the accusation of in 
any way circumscribing or modifying his real and true humanity. 
It would seem, however, that Eutyches differed from the Alex¬ 
andrine school chiefly ■from inability to express his meaning 
with proper safeguards, for' equally with them he denied that 
Christ’s human nature was either transm'uted or absorbed ink) 
his divine nature. The energy and imprudence of Eutyches in 
asserting his opinions led to his being accused of heresy by 
Domnas of Antioch and Eusebius, bishop of Dorylaeum, at a 
Synod presided over by Fla'Uian at Constantinople in 448. As 
his explanations were not considered satisfactory, the council 
deposed him from his priistly office and excommunicated him ; 
but in 440, at a council held in Ephesus convened by Koscutus 
of Alexandria and overkwted by the presence of a large nufnber 
of Egyptian monks, mot only Was Eutych« reinstated in his 
office, but Eusebius, Domnu%and Flavian, his chief opponents, 
were deposed, and lie Alexandrine doctrine of the “ One nature ” 
receivea' the sanction of the church. This Judgifferit is the more 
intorestiBg as being in distinct conflict with tiie opinion of the 
bishop of Rome-^-Leo—who, departing from the policy Of his 


predecessor Gelestine, bad written very strongly to FfatVian in 
support of the dootrme of the two natures tunl one peesML 
Meanwhile the emperor TfaeodoStus died, ahd Ruidiena and 
Marcian rvho succeeded summoned, in October 45ivia ooutu^ 
(thefourthecumenical)whicl)metat<iAlcedoa(^iOk). miorethe 
synod of Ephesus was declared to have been a “ robber synod,’’’ 
its pfdbeedmgs were annulled, and, in accordance with the rule of 
Leo as opposed to the doctrines of Eutyches, it Was declared 
that the two natures Were uriited 'in ■Qmst, but '^thout any 
alteration, absorption or confusion. Eutyches died,ia gxile,.but 
of his'later life nothing is known. After his death hfe doctrihes 
obtained the Support of the empress EudoCia and made con¬ 
siderable progress in Syria. In the 6th ebntu^ tlxey received a 
new impulse from a monk of the name of JaCCb,' whp united 
the various divisions into Which the Eutychians, hr M'bno- 
physjtes (■?.i'.), Iiad separated into one Church, Wblth exists at 
the priesent time under the name of the Jacobite Church, and 
has numerous adherents in Armenia, Egypt and Ethiopia. 

See R. L Ottley, XAe ZJoc/riwe of the Jncarnation, ii. 97 ff.; A. 
Haniack ifistorv of Pogma, iv. passim ; F. LooF, DogmengeschiclUc 
■(4th ed., 1906), 297 f., and ’the art. in Hcrzog-Hauck, Aealencyh. fitr 
prot. Theol., with a full l>il,liography. 

EUTYCHIANDS, pope from 275 to 283. His Original epitaph 
was discovered in the catacombs (see Kraus, Roma soiterranea, 
p. 154 et seq.), but nothing more is known of him. 

SUTYCHIDES, of Sicyon .in Achaea, Greek softer ni ■the 
latter part of the 4th century b.c., ■was a pupil of Lysippus. 
His most noted work was a statue of Fortune, wliich he made 
for the city of Antioch, then newly founded. The goddess, who 
embodied the idea of the city, was seated on a rock, cropped wiffi 
towers, and having the river Orontes at her feet. There is a small 
copy of the statue in the Vatican (see Greek Ar'i). It was 
imitated by a number of Asiatic cities; and indeed most statues 
of cities since erected borrow something from tl)c work of 
Eutychides. 

EUYUK, or Eyuk (the eu pronounced as in French), a small 
village in Ask Minor, in tlie Angora vilayet, 12 m. N.N.E. of 
Boghaz Keui (Pfsvi'q),.built on a mound which contains some 
remarkable rums of a large building—a palace or sanctuary- 
anterior to the Greek .period and belonging to the same civilly- 
tion as the ruins and rock-reliefs at Fterk. These ruins consist 
of a gatew^ and on approach enclosed by two lateral walls, rs ft. 
long, from the outer end of which two walls return outwards at 
right angles, one to right and one to left. The gateway is flanked 
by two huge blocks, each carved in front into the shape of a 
sphinx, while on the hmer face is a relief of a two-headed eagle 
with wings displayed. Of the tg^roaCh and its returning walls 
only the lower courses remain: they consist of large blocks 
adorned with a series of bas-reliefs similar in type to those 
carved on the rocks at Boghaz ^ui. Behind the gateway is 
another vestibule leading to ‘another poi'tal which gives efntraiftce 
to the building, the lateral walls and abiitmentS of the pO'rtal 
being also decorated with reliefs much worn. ’ttieSe rtfcfs 
belong to that pre-Greek oriental art generally called Hittite, 
of which three are numerous remains in the eastern half of the 
peninsula. It is now generally agreed that the scenes represented 
are religious processiims. On ■the left returning Wall is a tmih Of 
priestly attendants headed by the chief priest and prifeMesS 
(the latter Carrying a lituus), clad in the dress of Hie deities 
they serve and facing an altar, behind which is an image of a bull 
on a pedestal (representing the god); then comes an attendant 
leading a goat and three rams for sacrifice, followed by more 
priests Wiffi litui or musical instruments, after whom tomes a 
bull bearing ■on his back the sacred eisla (?). On the kteral walls 
«f the approach we have a gmilar procession of attendants headed 
by the chief priestess and priest, who pouri a libation at the feet 
of the goddess sealed on her thronewhile oh the right returning 
wall are fragments of a third procession approaching another 
draped figure Of the goddess On her ihrone (plated 'at tht angle 
opposite the bull Ott ttle pedestal), the train being again brought 
Bp by a bull 

‘these are all scenes in the ritual Of the indigenous naturaHStiC 
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Tsligion which was spread, ill digtady irwyioi :jua% 

Asia Miiiw, and consisted in the worship of the self-reproductive 
powers of nature, personified in the great mother-goddess (called 
by various names Cybele* Leto, Artemis, &c.) and the god her 
husl»nd-and-son (Attis,* Men, Saiiazios, &c,), representii^ the 
two elements of the ultimate divine nature (see Great Mother 
OP THE Gods). Here, as m the oriental mysteries gen*rtdly, 
the goddess is made more prominent, Where Greek influwice 
afiects the native religion, emphasis tends to be laid, on the god, 
but the character of die religion remains everywhere ultimately 
die same (see Ramsay, Ciiia and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ch. iii.). 

AuTHORiTlES.--Perrot, Explor. is la Galatis (i86*) and Hist, de 
I’art (Eng. trans., 1890); Humann and Puchstein, Rtistn in Klein- 
atien «. Nordsyrien (1890); Hogarth in Murray’s Handbook to 
Asia Minor (1895): Chantrc, Mission en Cappadoce (18^). See 
also Hittites. (J- «• C- A.) 


BVAOORAS, son of Nicocles, king of Salamis in Cyprus 410- 
374 B.C. He claimed descent from Teuoer, half-brother of Ajax, 
son of Telamon, and his family had long been rulers of Salamis 
until supplanted by a Phoenician exile. When the usu^r was 
in turn driven out by a Cyprian noble, Evagoras, fearing that 
his life was in danger, to Cilicia. Thence he returned 
secretly in 410, and with the aid of a small band of adherents 
regained possession of the throne. According to Isocrates, 
whose panegyric mnst however be read with caution, Evagorsw 
was a model ruler, whose aim was to promote the welfare of his 
state and of his subjects by the cultivation of Greek refinement 
and civilization, which had been almost obliterated in Salamis 
by a long period of barbarian rule. He cultivated the friendship 
of the Athenians, and after the defeat of Conon at Aegospotami 
he afforded him refuge and hospitality. For a time he also main¬ 
tained friendly relations with Persia, and secured the aid of 
Artaxerxes II. for Athens against Sparta. He took part in the 
battle of Cnidus (394), in which the Spartan fleet was defeated, 
and for this service his statue was placed by the Athenians side 
by side with that of Conon in the Ceramicus. But the energy 
and enterprise of Evagoras soon roused die jealousy of die 
Great King, and relations between them became stmined. 
From 391 they were virtually at war. Aided by the Athenivis 
and the Egyptian Hakor (Acoris), Evagoras extended his rule 
over the greater part of Cyprus, crossed over to Asia Minor, took 
several cities in Phoenicia, and persuaded the Cilicians to revolt. 
After the peace of Antalcidas (387), to which he refused to agree, 
the Athenians withdrew their support, since by its terms they 
recognized the lordship of Persia over Cyprus. For ten years 
Evagoras carried on hostilities single-handed,exceptfor occasional 
aid from Egypt. At last he was totally defeated at Citium, and 
compelled to flee to Salamis. Here, although closely blockaded, 
he managed to hold his ground, and took advantage of a quarrel 
between the Persian general# to conclude peace (376). Evagoras 
was allowed to remain nomiftally king of Salamis, but in reality 
a vassal of Persia, to which he was to pay a yearly tribute. 
The chronology of the last part of his reign is uncertain. In 374 
he was assassinated by a eunuch from motives of private revenge. 

The chief authority for the life of Evagoras is the panegyric of 
Isocrates addressed to his son Nicocles; see also Diod. Sfc. xiv. 115, 
3CV. 2-9; Xenophon, Hetleniea, iv. 8; W. Judeich, Kleinasiatische 
Studien (Marburg, 1892), and art. Hellenism. 


EVAORIUS (c. 536-600), sumamed Schoi-asticus, Church 
historian, was bom at Epiphania in Coele-Syria. 'His surname 
shows him to have been an advocate, and it is supposed that he 
practised at Antioch. He was the legal adviser of Gregory, 
patriarchof that city, whom he successfully defended at-fonstanti- 
nople against certain serious charges, through this (S^exion 
he was brought under the notice ofithe emperor Tiberius 
stantine, who honoured him with the rank of quaestorian; 
Maurice Tiberius made him master of the rolls. His influencie 
and reputation were so considerable that on the ciccasion of his 
second marriage a public festival was celebrated in his honour, 
which was interrupted by a terrible earthquake. Evc^rius’s 
name has been preserved by his Ecdesiastical History m six 
books, extending over the period from the third general council 


(that of Ephesus) 4t(i) to the yelr '593. It thtuieontinfifS'tM 
work of Eusebius, Socrates,* Sozomen Sind Th^odoret 
not whoUy trustworthy, and often very credulous, ^ work is 
on the whole impartial, and appears to have been compiled ftom 
oi^inal documents^ from which many valuable eicceipts an 
given. It is particularly he^ful to life student of the histo^ of 
dogma during the ^th and 6th centuries, while the political 
history of the time is by no means neglected. EvagriuS made 
use of the writings of Eustathius, John of Epiphania, JcAn 
Malalas, Procopius, and (possibly) Mmafider Protector. 

The best edition of the History is that 'Of t. Parmehtirif and J. 
Bidez (Loadou, 1898), which contains tM^htllia; it is aisofluOludM 
in Migne’s Pairohgia Graeco, Ixxxvi. There is an EngUtii traitiatioB 
in Bohn’s Ecclestasticcd Library. See Krumbachec, GasekieU* tiir 
byzantiniseken Litltraiur (1897) I F. C. BWur, Dte Epoohen der 
kirckliehen GetchicHtssckmbmg (1852); L. jeep, fjoulinmcursa- 
ehuugen zu den griechisiken Kirekenkistorikem (1884), 

EVANDRR (Gr. EvarSpos, “ good man ”), in Rpman legend, 
son of Mercury and Carmenta, or of Echemus, king of Ar^ia. 
According to the story, Evander left die Arcadian town of 
Pallantion about sixty years before the Trojan War and founded 
Pallanteum or Palatium on the hill afterwards called the Palatine. 
This is only one of the manyGreck legends adopted by theRomans 
for the purpose of connecting places in Italy with others of I 3 te- 
sounding name in Greece. To Evander was attributed ttw ii/fro- 
duction of Greek rites and customs into his new country; of 
writing, music and other arts; of the worship of Ian (called 
Faunus by the Italians) and the festival of Lupercalia. In 
Virgil he receives Aeneas hospitably, and assists him against 
Turnus. Probably Evander was identical with the god Faunus 
(the “ favourer ”), and the tale of his Arcadian origin was due 
to the desire to establish connexion with Greece; the name of 
his reputed mother (or wife) Carmenta is genuinely Italian. 

See Livy i. 6. 7 ; Ovid, Easli, i. 471, v. 99; Dion. Halic. f. 31-33; 
Virgil, Aeneid, viii. 335. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, an association of individual 
Christians of different denominations formed in London in August 
1846, at a conference of over 900 clergymen and laymen from all 
parts of the world, and representing upwards of fifty sections of 
the Protestant church. The idea originated in Scotland in the 
preceding year, and was intended “ to associate and concentrate 
the strength of an enlightened Protestantism against the en¬ 
croachments of popery and Puseyisra, and to promote the 
interests of a scriptural Christianity,” as well as to combat 
religious indifference. A preliminary meeting was held at 
Liverpool in October 1845. Thb .movement obtained wide 
support in other countries, more especially in America, aifd 
organizations in connexion with it now exist in the different 
capitals throughout the world. The object of the alliance, 
according to a resolution of the first conference, is “ to enable 
Christians to realize in themselves and to exhibit to othere that a 
living and everlasting union binds all true believers together 
in the fellowship of the church.” At the same conference the 
following nine points were adopted as the basis of the alliance: 
“ Evangelical views in regard to the divine inspiration, authority 
and sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures; the right and duty of 
private judgment in the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures; 
the unity of,the Godhead and the Trinity of persons therein; 
the utter deplravity of human nature in consequence of the fall; 
the incamatbn of the Son of God) His work of atonement for 
sinners of mankind, and His mediatorial intercession and reign; 
the justification of the sinner by*faith alone; the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the conversion and si^ctificatidR of the sinner; 
the immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, the 
judgment of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, with the eternal 
blessedness of the righteous and the eternal puniriunent of the 
wicked; the divine institution of the Christian ministry, and 
the obligations and perjtetuity of the ordinances of Baptbm 
and the Lord’s SuppCT,” it being understood, however, (1) that 
such a summary “ is not to be regarded in any formal or ecdesi¬ 
astical sense as a creed or confession,” and (3) that "the 
selection of certain tenets, with the 6mission of others, is not to 
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be hdd u imi^ying that the, fonner oonetitute the whole body 
of important truth, or that the latter are unimportant.” 

Annual conferences of branches of the alliance are bdd in 
England, America and several continental countries; and it is 
provided that a general conference, mcluding representatives 
of the whole alliance, be held every seventh year, or oftener if 
it hi deemed necessary. Such conferences have been held in 
London in 1851; Paris,-1^5; Berlin, 1857; Geneva, x86i; 
Amsterdam, 1867; New York, 1873: Basel, 1879; Copenhagen, | 
1885; Florence, ; London, 1896 and 1907. They are 
occupied with the discussion of the “ best methoch of counter¬ 
acting infidelity, Romanism and ritualism, and the desecration 
of die Lord’s Day,” and'of furthering the positive objects of the 
alliance. The latter ^;«dmetimes stated as follows: (a) “ The 
world mdled by prayer ”; a world-wide week of prayer is held 
annuaUy, beginning on the first Sunday in the year, (b) “ The 
maintenance of religious liberty throughout the world.” (c) 

“ The relief of persecuted Christians in all parts ”; the allknce 
has agents in many countries to help the persecuted by distribut¬ 
ing relief, 8cc., and in Russia there is a travelling agent who 
endeavours to help the Stundists. (i) “ The manifestation of the 
unity Of all believers and the upholding of the evangelical faith.” 

The following publications may be mentioned;— Tht Evangelical 
AUitmee Monthly Intelligencer, The Evangelical Alliance Quarterly, 
both published in London: A. J. Arnold, History of the Evangelical 
Alliance (Londoa, (897) ; and the reports oi the proceedings of tee 
diSerent cq^erences. 


*ASSGGIATIO>rA 

EVANQIUCAL AaSOOIATION of North America, a religious 
denomination, founded about the begmning of the 19th century 
by Jacob Albright (1759-1808), a German Lutheran of Fennsyl- 
vaiua. About 1790 he b^an an hin^ant mission among his 
fellow-countrymen, chiefly m-Pennsylvania; and meeting with 
consi(%able success, be was, at an assembly composed of ad- 
heretris from the different places he had visited, elided in 1800 
presiding elder or chief pastor, and shortly afterwards rules of 
government were adopt^ somewhat similar to those of the 
Methodist EpiscopM Qmrch. The theological standards of the 
two bodies are aim m close agreement. In 1807 Albright was 
appointed bishop of the community, which adopted its present 
ruune in 1818. In 1816 the first annual conference was held, 
and in 1843 ^ instituted a general conference, competed 

of delegates chosen by the annual conferences and constituting 
the h%hest legislative and judicial authority in the church. 
The members of the general conference hold office for four years. 
In 1891 a long intenud controversy resulted in a division. A 
law-suit- awarded the property to ^ branch making its head¬ 
quarters at Indianapolis, whereon the other party, numbering 
40,000, that met at Philadelphia, constituted themselves the 
United Evangelical Church. The Association in 1906 had 
about 105,000 members, besides some xo,ooo in Germany and 
Switzerland, and has nearly >4600 churches and 1200 itinerant 
and other preachers. Itere arc four bishops. It distributes 
much evangelical literature and supports a mission in Japan. 
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Their Sti^cture ana Life. 

Sir George Sydenham Clarke, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., F.R.S. 

Govefilor of Bombay. Author of Imperial Defence ; Kiissia's Oreat Power ; 
The Last Ureal Naval War; &c. ^ 

Hans A. E. Driesch, Ph.D., LL.D. * 

Gifford Lecturer at the University of Al)erdecii, 1007-1908. Author of Die Or- 
ganischen Regnlationem ; Der Vitalisrpus als Ceschirhte unil als Lehre ; The Science 
and Philology of the Organism ; &c. 

Henry Bradley, M.A., Ph.D. 

Fellow of the Britidi Academy. Joint Editor of Gic New English Dictionary 
(Oxford). Author of The Story of the Goths ; The Making of English; &c. 

Hugh CasHOLM, M.A. , 

Formei^ Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Editor of the nth edition 
of the ^cyclopaedia Britannica. Co-Editor of the lotU edition. 

MAjOR'CBttEEAL Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, Bart., G.C.B, 

Sce,^he biographical article : Rawi.inson, Sib H. C. 

Rev. Henry Fanskawe Tozer, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

Hon. Fellow and formerly Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. Fellow of the British 
Academy. Corresponding Member of the Historical .Society of Greece. Author of 
History Ancient Geography ; Classical Geography ; Lectures on the Geography of 
Greece ; &c. 

Heber Hart, LL.D. 

Barristen-at-Law, Middle Temple. 

Rev. Henry Herbert William.s, M.A. 

Fellow, tutor ii.nl Lecturer in Pliilosophy, Hertford College, Oxford. Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Llandaff. 

'Hugh Munro Ross. 

Formerly Exliibitioncr of Lincoln College, Oxford. Editor oiThe Times Engineering 
Supplement. Author of British Railways. 

Hilda Mary R. Murray, M.A. 

Lecturer on English at Koyal Holloway College. 

Harry Norman Gardiner, A.M. 

Professor of Philosophy, Smitli College, Nortliampton, U.S. A. Editor, of Jonathan 
Edwards—a Retrospect. 

Hugh Robihit Mill, D.Sc., LL.D. 

Director of British Rainfall Organization. Formerly President of the Royal Meteoro¬ 
logical Society. Hon. Member ol Vienna Geograpliical Society. Hon. CorreSMnd 
ing Member of Geographical Societies of Paris, Berlin, Budape.st, St Petersbnig, 
Amsterdam, &r.. British Delegate to International Conference on the Exploration 
of the Sea at Christiania, igoi. Author of The Realm of Nature; The Clyde Sea 
Area: The English Lake.s \ The International Gengraphy. E&iotcA British Rainfall. 

Henry Sidgwick, LL.D. 

See the biographical aHicle : SinowicK, H. 

Henry Sweet, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 

University Reader in Phonetics, Oxford. Memlx'r of the Academies of Munich, 
Berlin, Copcnliagen and Helsingfors. Author of .'i History of English Sounds since 
the Earliest PerM ; A Handbook of Phonetics; &c. 

Henry van Dyke, A.M., D.D., LL.D. 

Professor of English Literature, Princeton University', U.S.A. Author of The Poetry 
of Tennyson ; The Ruling Passion ; The Spirit of America ; &c. 

Henry William Carle s Davis, M.A. 

Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
1895-190Z. Autlior of England under the Normans and Angevius ; Charlemagne. 

JsKABL Abrahams, M.A. 

Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature, University of Cambridge. President, 
Jewish Historical Society ol England. Author of A Short History of Jewish Litera- 
ftlrs; Jewish Life in the Middle Ages ; &c. 

John Ambrose Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Pender Professor of Electrical Engineering in the tbiiversity of London, Fellow of 
University College, London. Formerly Fellow of St John’s Collt^, Cambridge. 
Vice-President of the Bistitution of Electrical Engineers. .Author of The Principles 
gtMketric Waoe Teiegrpphy: Magnets and Electric Currents ; &c. 


Intomoiogy. 

I^pt: Military Operations, 

i882riS85. « 
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Embryology: Physiology oj 
Dfuelopmenl. 

English Litenturo (J.) 


John Allen Howe, B.Sc. 

Curator .And'Xubmrian of the Museum of Practical Geology, London. Author of 
Geology of Building Stones. 

Sir James Augustus Henry Murray, LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D. 

See'the biographical article ; Murray, Sir JaIiES A. H. 

John Gbowbe (lark Anderson; MvA. , ' i - ^ 

, Gsnwr and Tutor of Christ Chntcit, Oxford. Formerly FeUow of Lincoln College; •{ EuyHK, 

Craven Fellow, Oxford,'i896. Conington Prizeman, 1893. ■ 


English History: XII. {in part). 
Enphmtos (in part). 

Eubooa. 

Estate and House Agents. 
Ethics (in part). 

English Channel (m part). 
English Language (in part). 

Edwards, Jonathan (in part). 


Epgland : Physical Geography 
(II., IV.). 


Ethlos (in part). 

Esporanto. 

Emerson. 

Eleanor ot AQuitalno. 

Elnhorn, David; 

EUJah WHna; 

Elisha ben Abuyah. 

Electrloal Maehlne; 
Bloetriolty; 

Eloetriolty Supply; 
Eleetrokinotlos; 
Eleotromagnetlsm; 
Elostrometer; 

Bleetropborus; 

Elootrosoope; Electrostatics. 
England: Geology (III.) 
Eocene. 
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John Gray McKhnomck, M.D., LLD., FJI.S., F.R.S. (Edin.). , 

Emeritus Pjxtfeesor ot Hiyslolog^ at -Cniver^Qr'df Proiesior of-| BfHllflMlIin. 


I hfHiStiMolU:' Ac. 
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Be«trlo Wevei. 
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1 Formerly J gpija,. 
Uaiveraiity .of ' i 
rd. 


Fl^sioiogy, 1876-1906. Auttor of Lift iii ' 

John George Robkrtson, M.A., Ph.D. , . r 

Professor of German Language and Literature, University of lundon. Editor of I KnTaiisnlaMl 
fMMpdtm Language Joumei. Author of History of German Literature 1 ScifUer} , 

after a Century, £c. . f " 

John Henry Freese, M.A. fFiitttftil 

' Formerly Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. * v“ : 

Rev. James Hardy Ropes, D.D. ' f > 

Bussey Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation, end DexferJ «k. 

Lecturer on Bible Literature, Harvard University. Author of Tht A^itoliBAee in 1 MPOefrHw.•» 

Mm hit^ of Modem Criticism ; Ac. I 

John Holland Rose, M.A., Lirr.D. » ’ / ' 

Lecturer on Modem History to the Cambridge University Local Lectures Syndieate. I a t 

, Muiimof Life lA Napoleon I ,; Napoleonic Studies; Tiehevetopmenloftieiuropeau') ® • 

Nations; Tie Life of Pitt; &c. .1 

Sir Joseph John Thomson, D.Sc., LLD., Ph.D., FJI.S. 

Cavendish. Professor of Experimental Physics; Cambridge. Fellow, of Trinity 
College, l^sidcnt of the British Association, t909-i9io. Author of A Treatise 
on the Motion of Vortex Ritigs ; Application of Dynamics to Physics atid Chemistry ; 

Pecent Seseaeches in Electricity and Magnetism; Ac. 

Sir Joseph Larmor, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. r . 

Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. Lucasian Professor of Mathematics hi I _ ' 

Cambridge University. Secrertary of tlie Royal Society. Professor of Natural J 
Philosophy, Queen's College, Galway, and in the Queen's Universitj' Of Ireland,] Energy (m/ larf), 
1880-1885. Author of EfMr and Aforier, and various memoirs on Mathematics and 
Physics. , 1 . 

John Linton Myres, M.A., F.S.A. 

Wykeham I’rofeasor of Ancient History m the University of Oxford. 

Gladstone Professor of Greek and lecturer in Ancient G<K)giaphy, Uaivertiity .i 
Liverpool, and Lecturer on Classical Archaeology, University of Oxford. 

John Malcolm Mitchell. r ' 

Sometime Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. Lecturer in Classics, East London ■{ ErlgeiUt (in peert). 

College (University of Loudon). Joint Editor of Grote's HtsforyuJ Gfsfcs. > ] •' 

John Matthews Manly, A.M., Ph.D. r 

Professor and Head of the Department of EngUsli in the Universitj’ of Chicago. { 

Managing Editor of Modern Philology. Author of The Language of Chaucer’s Legend •( English Literature (II.). 
of Good Women ; Ac. Editor of Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearean Drama; .1 
English Prose,/tsy-/SpO‘, English Poetry, iiyo-iSye; Ac. (_ 

Rev. John PuNNETT Peters, Ph.D., D.D. (Eieoh* 

C^on Itesidentiary, Cathedral of New York. Formerly Professor of Hebrew in the I gMAn ' 

University of Pennsylvania. Director of the University Expedition to Babylonia, | „ , , , 

1888-1895. Author of Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates. l. EuyhUlei \tts part), 

John Smith Flett, D.Sc., F.G.Si ' r 

Petrographer to the Geological Survey. Formerly Lecturer on Petrology in Edin- J Epidiorite ( 
burgh University. Neill SledaUist of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Bigsbyl EaMesIte. 

Medallist of the Geological Society of London. I 

John Sttogeon Mackay, M.A., LL.D., F,R.S. (Edin.). a 

Chltf Mafhematical Master at Edinburgh Academy, 187J-1904. First President J OnnllA 
of the Edinburgh Mathematical Society. AuthoS of Arkhmeticul Exdrcises A . : 

Elemmsts of Euclid. ^ | 

John T. Bealby. 1 - f . ■ 

Joint MUior of Stanford’s Europe, Fotmeriy of tiie Scottish Geographical J ElthOEte (in hard. 
Magattm. Tnnslktorof Sven Hedin’a Asia, CMfral Asia I Ac. ( \ F f 

Joseph Thomas Cunningham, M.A., F,Z.S. r 

Lecturer on Zoology at the South-Western Polytechnic, London. Formerly FellOfw J ■ 
of University Co|l(»e, Oxford. Assistant-Professor of Natural History in the] 

University of ‘Ednftraigh. Naturalist to the Marine Biological Association. I 

James Wycliffe Bhadlam, M.A. r 

Staff Inspector of Sccondiwy Schools under the Board of Education. Formerly I 
Fellow of Kiiwfs' CoUego, Cambridge, and Flofessor of Greek and Anfcient History J Bnmi II. 
at Queen’s College, London. Author of Bismarck and the Foundation of the German I ’ 

Empire', Ac. I , 

KaTHIREN SCBLESINCER. (gt MmnUtem e 

' The Instruments of the Orchestra; Ac. Editor of the Portfolio 

Louis DucmsitB. /BHeirtiMriui: 

See the biographical article:' Dbchrsne, L M. O. 1 . fluguiM I. Md U, 

LEONAKDi’Jjuiig Spencer, M.A. (Enittttte * 

A^atant in t^Department of Mineralogy, British Mnseum.. Formerly Scholar of J UMMa' j. * 

Editor bf &e Mriweal-^ 

LUIOI ViLLARI. 

(flaEtotigabriign Offipo (Emignftion Department). Formerly Neviapapw,iCorrd-I 
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Moses Gastes, (Leipzig). ' f 

'Cb^ Kbbbi oi tlie ^pliardic Communities of England. Vice-Eresident, Zionist | 

Congress, 1898, 1S99, 1900. Uchester Lecturer at Oxford on Slavonic and By- J vminsMim Minhall 
zontine laiterature, 1886 and 1891. President, Folklore Society of England. Vice-J . mionau. 

President, Anglo-Jewish Association. Author of History of Rumanian PafnUar 1 
LUtr^ttfrf, &c. I 

Marion H. Spielmann, F.S.A. • ( 

Formerly Editor of the Magazine of Art. Member of Fine Art Committee of Inter- I 
national Exhibitious of Brussels, Piuris, Buenos Aires, Rome, and the Franco-Britlsh I Efflgles (in part), 

ExhiUiiou, London. Author of Hiiiory of " Punch “ ; British J'ortrait Painting 1 ' ' 

to the Opening of the Nineteenth Century ; Worhs of 0. P. Watts, R..i.; British j 
Sculpture and Scu/ptort of To-iay; Henriette Bonner ; &c. V 

Morris Jastrow, Ph.D. (Leipzig). 

ProiessoT of Semitic Languages, University of Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Autiior of-j EnahldgaL 
Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians; &c. 

M^hilian Otto Bismarck Caspari, M.A. 

' Reader in Ancient History at London University. 

Iiam University, 1905-1908. 

Maecob Niebuhr Tod, M.A. 

Fellow and Tutor of Uriel College, Oxford. University Lecturer in Epigraphy.Rp]|or. 
t Joint Author of Catalogue of the Sparta Museum. ( 

See the biographical article: Pattison, Mark. { (*“ p<^), 

Norman McLean, M.A. f 

laccturor in Aramaic, Cambridge University. Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer, Christ's.( Ephnam Syrus. 

College, Cambridge. Joint Editor of the larger Cambridge Septuagiiit. ( 

Oliver EltDn, M.A. i 

Professor of English literature at tlie University of Liverpool. Author of Modem ) EngUsh Literature (IlI.,JtV.). 


Lecturer in Greek at Binning- .j Epamlnondas. 
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^ Studies; The Augustan Ages; Michael Drayton; &c. 

OsBERT John Radcliffe Howarth, M.A. 

Christ Church, Oxford. Geographical Scholar, 1901. 
British Association. 


I EngkUd: Topography, Poptt- 
luHen and Industries (I., 
VI VIU IX ) • 

English Channel (in part). 


I Estiionia (in part). 


Prince Peter Alexbivitcr Kropotkin. 

Sec the biographical article: Kropotkin, Prince P, A. 

Phiup Lake, M.A., F.G.S. ( 

' Lecturer on Physical and Regional Geography in Cambridge University. Formerly J . r'..i, 

of the Geological Survey of India. Author of Monograph of British Cambrian | ■ ceowgy. 

Trilobites. Translator and Editor of Kayser's Comparative Geology. 

Mrs Craigib (“ John Oliver Hobbes ”). 

See the biographical article: Craigib, P. M. T. 

Percy Stafford Allen, M.A. 

Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Editor of the Letters of Erasmus. 

Robert Adamson, LL.D. 

See the biographical article: Adamson, R. 

Robert Alexander Stewart Macalister, MA, F.S.A. 

Director of Excavations for the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, D.C.L., LL.D. 

See the biographical article ; Jebb, Sir Richard C. 
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^BUot, George. 

I Erasmus (in pari). 
I Erigena (in part). 
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I EleuGieropoUs. 
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Euripides. 


Egypt: Military Operations, 
188S-1906. 


Rev. Robert Henrv Charles, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. C 

Grin&ald .Lecturer, and Lecturer in KUical Studi^ Oxford. Fellow of the Bittfsh J Enoch, Book Of; 
Academy. Formerly Professor of Biblical Greek, Trinity College, Dublin. Author | Either I Additions to. 
(A CrUicdl History of the Doctrine of a Future Life; Booh of Jubilees; &c. 1 . 

Colonel Robert Hamilton Vetch, R.E., C.B. 

Employed on defences of Bermuda, Bristol Channel, Plymouth Harbour and Malta, 

1861-1876. Secretary of R.E. Institute, Chatham, 1877-1883. Commanded R.E. 

Submarine Mining Batt., 1884. Deputy Ins^tor-General of Fortifications, 1869- 
1894. Author el Gordon's Campaign in China; Life of Lieidenant~GenereU Sir 
Gerald, Graham. Editor ot the Professional Papers of the Corps of R.E. ; alsothe R,E, 

Journal, 1877-1884. 

Ronald John McNeill, M.A. 

ChDit Church, Oxford. Bariister-at-Law. Formerly Editor of the 51 James’s 
Gae^y London. 

Richard I.ydkkker, F.R.S., F.Z.S., F.G.S. 

Formerly Member of the Stafi of the Geological Survey of India. Author of 
CatalegueSiOf Fossil Mammals, Reptiles and Bi^ in British Museum ; The Deer of 
all Lauds ; &c. 


Richard Norton. 

F^mer^ llirectar ot the American School of Oassical Studies to Rome, and Fro- 
feetor of History of Art and Archaeology, Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 

Robert Nis^ Bain (d. 1909' 

Assistant Pbraiiaa, Briti! ' 
of DennArk, NorrOm and 
Slavonic Europe : the 
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Robert Seymour Conway, M.A., D.Lrrr. (C^nttl).),/ a ,>ni.r.io ( -i' /wciM va'A .tR 

: UtiRj|WiAif^o-:^ppMpiaa^gy,m «i» Uniwi^lafiOf Mwichwtwc.Hi __ 

Caius Cofleg^, Cambridge. , . ■) ...i '■ i.,■ * >' ■. . . 

► Reginald.Stuart Poole. ; , / 

Seethebiognapbicatar^cJie; Bool*,, BjEOpiALP S^A»T„. , ■ , ■ 

RlCflXRl* 5 Wfi 3 ,lA» 9 . ‘■ . 1 - , , . , ■ - I , 

Richard Webster, A.M. • , i :lli ■, j, - Wi ■ r 

... I ,,Ep^ei'ly; Fellow in Classics, Princeton 'GiiiVerslty:''EdHbr'M The 'Ehgiis b/'j Rawing'.)MluithU (iripdrt)'. 

'. '" ■■ 

Stanley Arthur Cook. 


' i I. (inpar^. ^ 


Editor for Palestine Exploration Fund. Lecturer in Hebrew'and Sj^iac, iand 
, {Dn^Mjjt^FWbw.GaAViUe hDd<Ca>iiS College,Cambridge. ' Ex^mmer irr HebMWUld 
Aramaic, London tJniversity, 1904-1908. Comtcil oi Royal.Asiatic Society,'1904'^ 
1905. Author of Glossary of Aramaic Inscriptiifns; The Laws of Afores o«d the 
Cede ofMfim*>»rabi ■, Critical Notes on Old TedtMnetti Bistory) ' Ruigion 'ot'AneiefU 
PalettiHff'ict. i \i i . < ' . 'I 

St George Stock, M.A. ■ i 

Pembroke. College, Dxfordi Lecturer in Greek in the Hnlvetsity of Birminghaim - 

Stanley ' Xane-Poole, M.A., Litt.D'. 

Formerly Professor of Arabic, Dublin University, and Examiner in the Universily 
of Wales. Corresponding. Membeh of ISiei Imperial Rnsaim AtchaeologiCal'&ocietjir/ 
Member of..tlie Khediyial Commission.,for the PieseryatipniiOl the Monuments o/r 
.AtM>‘Arlf,’Ac. Au&or of /,»/« oftil ^4 Stratford ide Re^iliffe l,,Mfa of Sit Matry.i 
Parkes', Cairo; Turkey; «c. Edited Tie Aoron ; The Thousand and One Nights ; 
&c. 
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Samuel Rawson Gardiner,, ,XL.Dp D.C, 
See the UlMraphical article: GXrdinEr'' 


:.L, 

i'S’8. 


See the Ulftgraphical article: GXrdin: 

Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B. 

See the biilirnphical article : Walpole, Sir Spencer. 

ThoSAS AlftlAsS Ingram, M.A., LL.D. 

' . Trinity .CuIR^, Dublin. 

SfR laeniMiRifiai^cLAY, M.P. 

Member oil The Institute of International Law. MemW of the Supreme, Council J 
of tj»e.. 9 gum Free State. Officer of the I-egion of Honour, kathoi of Ptobiems Of 
Internaltoniu Practice and Diplomacy ; &c. M.P. for Blackburn, 1910. 
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Load Govemmimt, 
X. {in part). 


Dr Theodore. PIrkvlinghuyskn Collier, Ph.D. 

Alistetarrf'Professor of History, WilllmS Cbll^j WiU^rnStoWUi’Mass,, U,S.A.'; 


I I■ 

Imiwga. 


of; 

Couneil of. 


Thomas Gregor Brodie, M.D., F.R.S. 

Professor of Physiology in the University of Toronto. 
Experimented Physiology, 

Thomas Kirkup, M.A., LL.D. 

■Autho'' of An Inquiry into Socialism ; 


Author of Essentials of ( EplthoM, EndothoUal, GIUI- 
( dnlar Tissues. 


Primer of Socialism; Ac. 


Rev. Thomas Kelly Cmjppi P.X^. 

See the biographical amcie ChEyne, T. K. 

Sir Thomas Xi^^pi^ Heath, K.C.B., (Cantab.). -. la 

-Assistant Sec^tsuy to the Treasury! Eemms^ Fellow of Trinity CollegS). Gam- 
bridge. Auldidr .of Treatise on Conic 


I Essenes {in part). 
Esther. 
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Erathosthenes of AloxalflfHa. 

. '.;:j 


A History of Crustacea ; 

TnoM.As S'Eccojuin;,'M.A. 
Balliul CoUeTO., Diford. 
University of;^Iibiidon. 


Lecturer in Histoiy^East London and BirkbeakoCpll^^, ( 
Prizeman,, Cbcford, 1887. Aafastaut^^tW •ipi" 


WottcaiSr I 

of 1 Entomos^^i, 


Stanhope 
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DieUoHt^tfBlUionalBiography, 1891-1^81.' Ahithorof The^ggofJoMis^'actLf, 

Rev. William Augustus BRevoort Cooudge, UA., F.R.G.S., PH.‘f). (B^\ ( Elnslsdeln * 

Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Professor of English History, St David's omhinta . ’ 

College, Lampeter, 1880-1881. Author of Guide du Haul Dauphint; The Range 4 ^ 0 *]*“ » 
of the Todi ; Guide to Grindelwald ; Guide to SwiUerland ; The Alps in Nature and I Engadino ; 
in History ; Ac. Editor of the Alpine Journal, 1880-1889; Ac. ( EngOlborg. 

Waltor Alison Phillips, M.A. / English Hbtory (XI.) ; 

Formerly Exhibitioner of Merton College and Senior Scholar of St John's College. I EDiscODaov • Esonlra •' 

Oxford. Author of Modern Europe ; Ac. « ’ 1 ESropoTL^J^ 

William Backer, Ph.D. t 

Professor of Biblical Science at the Rabbinical Seminary, Budapest Author of -I mii.e Levity 

Die exegetische Terminologie dtr fiidischen Traditionslitteratur ; Ac. ( 

William Ceol Dampikr Whetham, M.A., F.R.S. * r 

Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Antiior of Theory of Solution ; 4 ElsetroIntL 
Recent Development of Physical 5 ci>hc« ; The Family ana the Nation ; Ac. ( v *. 

W. Cave Thomas. r 

Author of Symmetrical Education ; Mural or Monumental Decoration; Revised ■! EnoaUsUe Fainting ’ 
Theory of Light. •' 
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K.T. Rxv. WiLUAK Edward Collins, M.A., B.D. 

oi OitnAltar. Fonnerly Fiofeisor of Ecc 4 e 8 iastiG<Ll History, Kias's 
London. Lecturer of Selwyn and St Jobn's Colley, Cainbrid|[e. Au&or of Tike 
Stmiy of Eccttsiastical History ; BtgiHHings of English Christianity ; &c. 


WiLUAM Gannett, M.A., D.C.L. 

Educational Adviser to the London County Council. Formerly Fellow and Lecturer 
of St John’s College, Cambridge. Principal and Professor of l^thematics, Durham 
College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Author of £/«m<»fary Dynamics; &c. 

Walter G, M'Millan, F.C.S., M.LMech.E. (d. 1904). 

Formerly Secretary of the Institute of Electrical Engineers, and Lecturer on 
Metallurgy, Mason College, Birmingham. Author of .4 Treatiss on Elsctronutallurgy. 

Rev. William Hunt, M»A., LittJD. 
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